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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, September 3, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 2319) authorizing the appointment of an 
ambassador to Spain. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the 
State of California, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate.” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES. I have resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Club of Seattle in reference to the wreck of the steamship 
State of California in Alaskan waters on August 17, and urg- 
ing the necessity of increased aids to navigation in those wa- 
ters. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


The English-speaking world has again been called upon to shudder 
at the recital of a disastrous wreck in Alaska waters. For years peti- 
tion after pins has been presented to the proper authorities, re- 
questing aids to navigation, better facilities, and more thorough survey 
of the inland waters of thig the most valuable outside Territory of the 
United States, but with little effect. Each passing year witnesses some 
disastrous wreck on this coast which in almost every case is due to 
the absence of aids to navigation or the fact that the waters have been 
improperly charted. 

Whereas on the morning of August 17 the steamship State of California 
struck a reef in Gambier Bay, southwestern Alaska, and in three 
minutes went to the bottom, and with the awful death toll of 32 
souls.as a relic of the direful event; and 

Whereas this steamship was traveling over a route not usually covered 
by steamships, owing to the fact that it was engaged in aiding the 
industrial development of a frontier section of Alaska, specifically for 
the development of fishing and other industries on the Prince of Wales 
and other important islands of the western coast, whose waters are 
almost wholly uncharted and practically no aids to navigation exist; 
and 

Whereas for years past wrecks of all kinds, amounting to millions of 
dollars, have occurred in the Alaskan Archipelago, resulting in tre- 
mendous financial loss as well as a large number of human lives: 
Therefore be it . 

Resolved, That the attention of the Congress of the United States be 
drawn to this condition, and that Senators, Members of Congress rep- 
resenting the State of Washington, and the Delegate in Congress from 
the Territory of Alaska be requested to bring this matter directly before 
the House of Representatives, and that they be urged to introduce a 
bill in those bodies calling for a full investigation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives and Delegate men- 
tioned above be requested to produce, or have produced, for such imvesti- 

ation full facts regarding the uncharted waters of Alaska from the 

nited States Coast-and Geodetic Survey and the Hydrographic Office 
of the United States Navy, as well as a report covering the need of 
further aids to navigation from the Bureau of Navigation and the 

United States Lighthouse Board; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Commercial Club of the city of Seattle respect- 

fully request immediate action on the part of the Representatives of the 

State of Washington in the matter of the above, owing to the urgency 

of the case and growing importance of Alaska and the steady increase 

in its shipping and commerce relations. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in convention at St. 
Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the reestablishment of the 
Army canteen, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as-follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3072) granting an increase of pension to Hulda L. 
Winter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (8S. 3078) granting an increase of pension to Ira Felt 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3074) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
McCarthy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill, (S. 8075) granting an increase of pension to James B. 
Kendall; and 
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A bill (S. 3076) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Willis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

THE LEVANTINE GRAPE (S. DOC. NO. 178). 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. SmitH], who could not be present at the 
opening of the session to-day, I present a brief on the Levan- 
tine grape, generally designated commercially as currants, 
which I desire to have printed. As I stated, it bears on the 
subject of currants, and the matter is, I believe, involved to some 
extent in the pending tariff bill. I have had an estimate made 
of the cost to print it, which will be about $140, if it is printed 
as a public document. It is a matter of great interest to the 
people of California, Arizona, and that section of the country, 
and I believe it is in every way worthy of publication. 

Mr. SMOOT. Have the illustrations been taken out? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The illustrations will be omitted, except 
the plates furnished by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator a question. Has the 
substance of this paper been already published by the Agricul- 
tural Department? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; it has not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To only portions of it reference has been 
made in some of the reports, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. By whom was the paper prepared? 

Mr. SMITH of.Arizona. By Mr. Tarpey, of California. The 
question is one affecting the rates of duty in the tariff bill. I 
hope the Senator from Utah will not raise a question as to the 
printing of the paper. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am raising no objection at all. 
a question for information. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. When the Senator has asked for the 
printing of a public document I have never gone to the extent 
of asking him about it or examining him as to what it con- 
tains. I will state that it is a matter which affects the people 
of Arizona, California, and southern Nevada. It is a question 
as to what is a true currant or a true grape. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator does not understand my 
position. It is that if the information has already been pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Department, or if it is a part of an 
Agricultural Department bulletin, there would be objection to 
having the matter printed as a public document. But the Sena- 
tor assures me that it is not, and that it was prepared by a 
gentleman outside. I have not any objection to its being printed 
as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paper will 
be printed as a public document. 

The morning business is closed. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I am asking 


Ashurst Fletcher Norris Smith, Ga, 
Bacon Gallinger O’Gorman Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Oliver Stephenson 
Borah Hughes Overman Sterling 
Bradley James Page Stone 
Brady Johnson Penrose Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones Perkins Swanson 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Bryan Kern Reed Thompson 
Catron La Follette Robinson Thornton 
Chamberlain Lane Root Tillman 
Chilton Loa Saulsbury Vardanian 
Clapp Lippitt Shafroth Walsh, 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sheppard Warren 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Sherman Weeks 
Colt McLean Shields Williams 
Cummins Martin, Va. . Shively 

Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons 

Fall Myers Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. STERLING. I will state that my colleague [Mr. Craw- 
ForRD] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He has a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewts]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowWNsENQ] is necessarily absent from 
the city. He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
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Bryan]. 
the day. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brapitey] desires to go back to the beginning of 
Schedule J and offer an amendment at that point. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I submit an amendment and 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 83 insert-a new paragraph, to be 
numbered 275, in place of paragraph 275, stricken out by the 
committee, as follows: 


I make this announcement that it may stand for 


ask that it 


The Secretary will read the amend- 


275. Hemp, hackled, known as line of hemp, 23 cents per pound; 
hemp, not hackled or dressed, 14 cents per pound; tow hemp, 13 cents 
‘per pound; jute and jute butts, 14 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRADLEY. . Mr. President, I dislike at this late day in 
the consideration of the tariff bill to detain the Senate, but I 
will ask a few minutes’ time in explanation of the amendment. 

Hemp, according to the statement of the Agricultural De- 
partment, can be grown profitably (if properly protected by a 
duty) in three-fourths of the States of the Union. It is es- 
pecially valuable for cordage, webbing, warp, canvas, and any 
other article that must have unusual strength and durability. 
It has been demonstrated that the finest linen in the world 
can be made of hemp, and not only a fine article of linen, but 
an article that has a gloss on it of a very silky appearance. 

The possibilities of hemp are very great. It was once a 
thriving industry. There were $3,500,000 invested in it, 6,000 
employees, and an annual wage of $1,250,000. There were then 
417 mills in the United States. There are now less than 20. 

The decrease in the production has become absolutely alarm- 
ing.» From 1899 to 1909 there was a decrease of 36.6 per cent 
in its production, there being in 1899 11,750,000 tons and in 
1909 only 7,483,000 tons. Since that time the decrease has con- 
tinued. There were at one time more than 100,000 acres grown 
in hemp. Now there are about 12,000. 

It was formerly a very prosperous industry in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, but it has now, as I said a moment ago, 
alarmingly decreased. I desire to submit, without taking the 
time of the Senate to read, a table showing the imports, value, 
revenue, and rates of tariff duty under the Dingley law and 
the Payne law on the different qualities of hemp. 

Dingley bill, 1905. 
HEMP, NOT HACKLED. 
3, 823 
$606; 190 
$76, 462 
Duty, $20 per ton; ad valorem, 12.61. 
Payne bill, 1912. 
HEMP, NOT HACKLED, 


Duty, $22.50 per ton; ad valorem, 10.45. 
Dingley bill, 1905. 
HEMP, HACKLED, 


Duty, $40 per ton; ad valorem, 16.49. 
Payne bill, 4912. 
HEMP, HACKLED. 

Imported 

Value 

Revenue collected 

Duty, $45 per ton; ad valorem, 14.39 
Dingley bill, 1905. 
HEMP, TOW OF. 
Imported 
Revenue collected 
Duty, $20 per ton; ad valorem, 14.935. 
Payne bill, 1912. 
HEMP, TOW OF. 

Imported long tons. __ 

I a a asics ncaa gmail ie taeda Give cds nadaienaletedianciaa $: 
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Duty, $22.50; ad valorem, 10.20. 
Now, notwithstanding the Payne law increased the rates in 
the Dingley law, importations increased. It will be asked why 


this is true, and if the increase of the tari incieases the im- | 


portations why should we have a tariff? My information is that 
the reason why it is true ts tlt in Russia and Italy, after the 
passage of the Payne bill, the wages of the laborers were ma- 
terially cut down. ‘The question here is, If it has been hard for 
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us to live under the present tariff, how much harder will it be 
for us to live without any tariff? 

Under the Payne law hemp not hackled imports increased from 
3,823 to 3,916 tons; hemp hackled increased from 64 to 162 tons; 
hemp tow from 21 to 918 tons. 

I also submit a table of the rates which were fixed by the 
present House bill in the way of dyties on hemp, and estimates 
of importations and values, which have been stujcken out in the 
Senate in order to make hemp free: 

Hemp, not hackled, 
Importations anticipated 
Value $875, 000 
$56, 000 
$11. 20 


Hemp, hackled. 


Fenporta tions am ticipated iis is ai RE ii ee i el tons__ 500 


Importations anticipated 1, 000 


$195, 000 
Beveuus. to be Comet. 1.5 cen cance bant coon $11, 200 


Duty, 5.47 ad valorem, or per ton__ $11. 20 

The Senate, however, is determined that even this slight as- 
sistance to the farmers shall be denied. 

The present duty on hemp is full small, and I hope this rate 
may be inserted in the present bill. 

The importation of foreign hemp from Russia and Italy has 
very much injured the hemp interest in this country, but that 
has contributed slightly, comparatively speaking. The chief 
cause of this injury.is the free importation of jute and jute 
butts. Wages are paid our hemp laborers of 20 cents an 
hour, while in India, where jute and jute butts are produced, 
they are paid only 5 cents a day. Jute is a native growth 
of India and requires no cultivation. The only labor there is 
in cutting and breaking. Those laborers are composed of men, 
women; and children, who are ninety-nine one-hundredths 
naked. They do not even wear slit skirts or radio gowns 
[Laughter.] That is the class of people who are destroying a 
great interest in this country. 

The rate of increase in importation of jute and jute butts is 
absolutely alarming, increasing millions of pounds every year. 
I have placed in this amendment a duty of 14 cents per pound on 
jute and jute butts. I understand our friends on the other side 
desire some source of revenue. If that be true, this is the place 
to obtain it. My amendment will yield more than $3,000,000 
per annum, and weuld in addition save the hemp industry of 
this country. 

But while jute and jute butts are free under this bill, the 
manufacturers of jute are protected, notwithstanding it is 
largely manufactured in nearly every penitentiary in the United 
States; it is in fact one of the chief industries of many of the 
penitentiaries. ‘ 

I want to say another thing, and hope I will not offend when 
I say it, that I have never seen the greediness of public men 
so manifest as it is upon this proposition, and this applies to 
mang on both sides of this Chamber. Men who favor protec- 
tion on every other article are in favor of free jute; and why? 
Because it gives cheap cotton bagging in the South and cheap 
grain bags in the country generally. 

Mr. Dewey, of the Agricultural Department, is my authority 
for what I say, and he has made a careful and intelligent in- 
vestigation of this question. He states that with proper pro- 
tection hemp and flax would in a short while produce all the bag- 
ging and grain sacks needed and by reason of competition would 
eventually be produced as cheaply as they are bought to-day. 

The articles which are manufactured from jute are very in- 
ferior. It is true you get them cheap; but while a carpet with 
a hemp warp would last in the olden time for 20 or 30 years, if 
you have ove made out of jute and dance the tango on it once 
it is gone. [Laughter.] So it is with all articles made from 
jute. Even grain sacks, I understand, can not be used more 
than once. Grain sacks can be made from another source. We 
have in the South what is known as “ low-grade cotton,” which 
would make most excellent grain sacks, and a great industry 
could be developed in that way, and it could also be developed 
in hemp and flax. 

The only market that hemp has is a special and very con- 
tracted one. It is confined to certain avenues of trade where it 
is absolutely necessary—for instance, cordage for use in the 
Navy. The consequence is that, having but a limited market, 
there is but a very limited supply of hemp raised in this country. 

I want to call attention to one ether fact and I am through. 
Mr. Dewey says that in case of war if this country were cut 
off from the foreign supply. the supply on hand from foreign 
countries would not last more than two or three days and we 
would be left absolutely without remedy. 
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I do not see why there should be a desire to destroy this in- resulted in failure, not because we can not raise jute—4 tons 


dustry in this country. 


It is now only barely living, and this 
bi will kill it. 


The House of Representatives in its bill did 


retain a certain small ad valorem duty, but the Senate commit- | 


tee has stricken that out. Now, I appeal to the Senate to 
restore a duty on hemp and to place a duty on jute and jute 
butts. I will ask for a division of the question, first on hemp 


and then on jute and jute butts. I will also ask for the yeas | 


and pays. ° 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My attention was diverted, and I ask what 
duty does the Sénator want on hemp? Is it on that that the 
Senator wants a vote? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Two and’a quarter cents on hackled hemp; 
on not hackled and tow hemp, 13 cents; and on jute and jute 
butts 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Paragraph 492. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate is $20 a ton. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The House fixed the rate at half a cent a 
pound. What is the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky? Please let it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas the particular amendment which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desires voted on at the present time by’ yeas and nays 
will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 83, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

2?5. Hemp, hackled, known as line of hemp, 23 cents per pound; 
hemp, not hackled or dressed, 1§ cents per pound; tow hemp, 13 cents 
per pound; jute and jute butts, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That seems to be a substitute for a number 
of paragraphs in the bill that were stricken out. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is a special paragraph. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to have it divided so as to 
vote for a part of it, but I do not want to vote for all of it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have asked for a division of the question, 
so that we shall first vote on hemp, and then vote on jute. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to vote to retain the House 
provision. 

Mr. BRADLEY. 
House provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I entirely agree with the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Bristow]. I doubt very much whether it is quite 
regular, if it is competent, to offer an amendment which em- 
braces in its terms four different paragraphs. I thiuk it should 


If I fail in this, I am going to offer the 


be divided, so that each amendment will apply to a particular | 


paragraph. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky is in 
order. The Senate committee amendment to the House bill has 


already been agreed to, and all of those paragraphs have for 
the present passed out of the bill, so the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is offering an entirely new paragraph. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I asked that the question might be divided, 
so that we should first vote on hemp and then on jute. 

Mr, LODGE. ‘Vote first on the amendment on hemp. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It amounts to two separate paragraphs. I 
have no objection, however, to the vote being first taken on jute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator desires to strike out four 


paragraphs and to make one paragraph of it, I shall make no | 


objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those paragraphs have already 
been stricken out by the action of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that is the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those paragraphs are not in the 
bill at all at the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the amendment is to insert a 
hew paragraph. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I think, under those conditions, it is all 
right. The matter was in four paragrapls in the bill, and, as 


the Chair properly states—I had overlooked that fact—we have 
stricken out all four paragraphs, and the Senator’s amendment 
makes one paragraph of it, as I understand. 

Mr. BRADLEY. ‘That is it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall make no objection to that: 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Kentucky asks 
for a division of the question on his amendment, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be divided as requested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, just a word, for the Rrecorp 
more than for any other purpose. Jute is already upon the free 
list and has been upon the free list for quite a while. It was 
put upon the free list because every effort to raise it here has 








of it can be raised to the acre in the Mississippi Valley—but we 
can not decorticate it; we have not the labor to go into that 
sort of industry. So much for jute. 

Hemp is a singular illustration of an attempt to create an 
industry by legislation and of its utter failure. There has been 
a duty on hemp ever since Henry Clay’s day; but, notwith- 
standing all that, the amount of land in hemp has decreased 
rather than increased, and I understand that in the last 10 or 
20 years the decrease has been from about 100,000 acres down 
to about 12,000. That has occurred under an extravagantly 
high rate of duty of $22.50 per ton upon hemp not hackled or 
dressed, $45 per ton upon line hemp or hackled hemp, and $22.50 
per ton even upon the tow hemp. These extravagant rates of duty 
have failed to create this industry, so that, even from a pro- 
tective standpoint, the thing is a confessed failure. 

We found jute and cotton upon the free list. We have placed 
flax and hemp and wool there, all of them being the raw mate- 
rials of textile industries, so that we might have a better op- 
portunity to reduce the rates of duty upon the finished product 
without damaging the manufacturers, as might have been done 
by a large reduction in the rates on the finished articles without 
giving free raw materials. 

I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask to have stated the amendment upon 
which we are to vote, so that I may understand what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The améndment bas been divided. 
The Secretary will state the part of the amendment on which 
the vote is now to be taken. 

The Secretary. The first part of the amendment is on page 
83, after line 11, where it is proposed to insert the following: 

275. Hemp, hackled, known as line of hemp, 2} cents per pound; 
hemp, not hackled or dressed, 1g cents per pound; tow hemp, 1) cents 
per pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire. 


Is that the same duty as 
that provided in the present law? 


Mr. BRADLEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BRISTOW. The equivalent ad valerem is 14.39 per 
cent? 


Mr. BRADLEY. That is what it is on one of the articles. 
It is not the same on all of them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The handbook here gives the ad valorem 
equivalent on importations in 1912 under the pvresent law at 
10.45 per cent for hemp not hackled; hemp, hackled, at 14.39 
per cent; and hemp tow at 10:20 per cent. Those rates were 
materially reduced by the House. It seems to me that that 
is nothing more than a revenue duty, if you are going to impose 
any duty at all. The highest rate, according to the 1912 impor- 
tations as estimated by this book, would be less than 143 per 
cent ad valorem. « 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
T’RADLEY], which has been read, upon which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirn] and vote 
“nay.” I make this announcement of transfer for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. GRONNA’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. GronNna] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I 
will allow this announcement to stand upon all votes taken 
to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BurteIcH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsENpD] which I transfer to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was ealled). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 
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“Mr. GALLINGER. I announce the pair between the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CuLBEerson]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SvurTurereanp] has not voted, which makes it necessary for me to 
withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS— 
Crawford Lodge 
Cummins McCumber 
Melee 


Dillingham 


3orah 
sradley 
ly 


Poindexter 
Root 
Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
‘Thornton 
Warren 
Weeks 


Fall 
Gallinger 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La lollette 
Lippitt 


= 
Oliver 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
NAYS—S8. 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
‘yan 9 SI afroth 
Chamberlain } ti 
Chilton 
Fietcher 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
khead 


Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Johnson 
Kern 


O'Gorman Simmons 
Overman Smith, Ariz. 


Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Owen 
Pittman 
Ri insdell 
Sr 


Sutherland 
Townsend 
Works 


Gore 
Gronna. 
Hitchcock , 
Jackson 
Lewis“ 
Newlands 


Burleigh 
Burton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Goff Smith, 8. C. 

So Mr. Braprey’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is‘on the second sub- 
division of the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. ‘“ Jute and jute butts, 14 cents per pound.” 

Mr. BRADLEY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. - The request does not seem to be 
seconded by one-fifth of the Senators present. The question is 
on agreeing to the second subdivision of the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
take the place of paragraph 272, just stricken out by the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 83, in place of the committee 
amendment, on line 12, it is proposed to insert, as paragraph 
272, the following: . 

Flax straw advanced in condition or value by 
hackled or dressed, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
WILLIAMS: I suppose a point of order would lie to this 
amendment. We have been over this flax matter and have voted 
on it, and the Senate has already adopted the amendment as to 
this paragraph. We went Back to hemp this morning, because 
we passed it over to accommodate the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Braprry]. I do not care to make any technical point; but 
I do submit to my friend from North Dakota—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is.going to rule that this 
is identical with the original paragraph as pied by the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said I would not make the point of order, 
but I thought there ought to be an end to litigation somewhere. 
The Senate has dealt with the matter ¢ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say to the Senator, if the Chair 
please, that the Senator is wrong, and that the amendment is 
not at all identical with the language which was stricken out, 
as I ean easily demonstrate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was not my point. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The facts are these: One paragraph has 
been stricken out by the committee. I do not seek to amend 
that paragraph. I propose to put in an entirely new paragraph 
of an entirely different character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the point I was making was not that 
this has been stricken out by the committee, but ‘tha t it has 
been voted on by the Senate. We dealt with this paragraph, 
dealt with it fully, and, in fact, devoted a day to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That paragraph is entirely out. I am not 

seeking to amend it. Paragraph 272 has gone out. I am now 
inserting another p ane iph, to be numbered 272, of an entirely 
different character. I should like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, but, as he is not present, I can not 
delay my statement upon this matter. 

I wish the Senator from Mississippi would look at this sub- 
ject from the producer’s standpoint. I shall not attempt to go 
over any of the argument I made the other day. . I do wish to 
say, however, that I believe that with any kind of proper pro- 
tection of the flax industry the production of spinning flax can 


manufacture, but not 
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be made profitable in the United States. There seems to be al- 
most a total lack of information as to what is meont by the 
terms “hackled tow” and “unhackled tow” as used in the 
bill, what is tow and what is not tow, when it ceases to be 
straw, and when it becomes the tow that is spoken of in the bill. 

I am perfectly free to admit that the portion of the bill cov- 
ering this subject was not intended to and did not, except inci- 
dentally, cover the product upon which I seek to have proteec- 
tion. 

I have here the ordinary flax, so that you may understand the 
processes. It is a fiax that is ent with the seed on it. It goes 
through the separator and these seeds are taken out. As it 
goes through the separator it is, of course, unfitted for any kind 
of spinning purposes except for the coarsest kind of fabrics. 
They do make out of that, I believe, the basis or the foundation 
for linoleum. 

The next process, if we were going to make spinning flax out 
of this, would be to lay it out where the sun and the rain would 

all upon it. That is called the retting, or rotting, precess. 
That would separate the wood from the fiber. 

In the ordinary manufacturing process, after that is done, it 
is taken to the mill and then the seutching process follows. In 
other words, we have a fiber with some of the woody pulp still 
on it. That is scutched off with a large knife, the same as the 
hair and other’ stuff is taken off of leather, through a scutching 
process. That is the third process, 

Between those processes comes the hackling process, which = 
a combing out of the several strands. They first go throu igh 
coarse comb and then through a finer comb, until the material is 
fitted for weaving. 

To show that this flax can be properly made from an Ameri- 
can product by a new process that has no rotting or retting what- 
ever in it, but is done entirely through the'mill, I exhibit here 
a little bunch of flax straw just as it is cut very low. There 
is no retting process whatever. That, however, has gone 
through a new process that takes the woody pulp from it, and 
then it has gone through the process of hackling this portion, or 
combing it out. Then it is bleached, either in the sun or me- 
chanically. The bleaching will cost in the neighborhood of 
about 1 cent a pound—a little under rather than above it. ~ 

I am not seeking, by the amendment I propose, to touch this 
product at all. If you think it needs \too great a duty to 
justify the attempt to produce flax fiber in this country, well 
and good. But remember, we have a valuable product. That 
product is worth $450 a ton. 

Here is another product. I wiH take next the Belgian 
product. It is much shorter, but it is worth $350 a ton. This 
is pulled by hand from the ground; it is hackled and secutched, 
and is ready for spinning linen. It can be bleached by the 
sun or artificially, at 1 cent a pound. 

Here we have a very much longer fiber, that is pulled in 
Germany. It is hackled and scutched flax, pulled by hand 
from the ground, ready for spinning. That, also, can be 
bleached for about a cert a pound. ae 

I have here another American product which you will see fs 
fully as fine as that produced in Germany, and of a much 
longer fiber than that. which is produced in Belgium. That 
is worth, also, $450. per ton. 

I have here another product of the United States which is 
made from a -western flax. It is not very well taken care of, 
but it is worth over $3800 a ton. 

The amendment does not touch this product. Here is the 
matter to which-I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi. I,.know he is too far away to see what it is, 
but this comes from the ordinary straw that we raise out iti 
North Dakota. In other words, it goes through the separator, 
through the thrashing machine. It is badly broken up. The 
straw is then hauled to a little mill with corrugated rollers. 
Those. corrugated rollers break the straw into very small par- 
ticles, and to a great extent separate the wood. This is unfit 
for spinning. You could not use it for the purpose of manu- 
facturing any kind of a fabric. It is worth, as I state, in the 
neighborhood of twenty to twenty-three dollars a ton in that 
condition. We have a market for it, with a $10 per ton pro- 
tection, that justifies our people in hauling it to the mills, and 
justifies the mills in running it.through the corrugated rollers 
and advancing it to this stage. Without that protection we 
could not pay the freight on it and haul it to the place where 
it is used in the manufacture of different kinds of cooling ap- 
paratus, in refrigerator cars, and so forth. It is pounded 
down very hard and compact. It keeps wonderfully dry. It 
will last forever. It does not rot, and will give the cooling 
and at the same time will not add very much to the weight. 
It has taken the place of charcoal and other substances in the 
manufacture of refrigerator cars. 
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We ean use this article for that purpose. That is the one 
thing that I want protected to a. sufficient extent. I am not 
going to call for a roll call on the amendment; but it does 
seem to me that when the committee recensider this matter, if 
they see just what I am trying to protect and that it is not in 
what may be called the linen industry in any way, they will 
give it the consideration it. deserves. 

I simply ask for a vote upon the amendment I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wishes to ask the Sena- 
ter from North Dakota whether the House provision was not 
applicable to the very article to which he has been addressing 
himself? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. I am not speaking here of flax, as it 
is called. The word “ flax” relates to the fiber. The language 
of my amendment is “ flax straw advanced in condition or value 
by manufacture, but not hackled or dressed.” 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not catch the word 

straw.” 

The question is on the ae proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I was just going to propose 
another amendment in regard to hemp when the Senator from 
North Dakota secured recognition. 

I now offer an amendment restoring the duty provided by the 
House bill. I shall not ask for the yeas and nays on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wil] be stated. 

. The Secretary. On page 83, it is proposed to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

2754. Hemp, and tow of hemp, one-half cent per pound; hemp, 
hackled, known.as “ line of hemp,” 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that that has 
already been passed on once in the Committee of the Whole, and 
the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I was not here at the time that was done. 
I was ill, and it was especially agreed that it should be passed 
over in order that I might take it up en my return. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator yield to me? The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is right about this hemp paragraph. It was 
passed over because he at that time was sick. We agreed that 
we would consider it then, but that whenever he came in he 
might move any amendment to it he chose. That was done by 
unanimous consent. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on agreeing 
to a motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate commit- 
tee amendment was adopted striking out paragraph 275. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on striking 
out the paragraph, which is the same language exactly as the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I ask for a division. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. If we are going to have a division, I would 

rather have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the question 
stated by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendniént will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 83 the Committee on Finance re- 
ported to strike out lines 16 and 17, in the following words: 

275. Hemp, and tow of hemp, one-half cent per pound; hemp, hackled, 
known as “Tine of hemp,” I cent per pound, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. P 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the previous 
vote. I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SuTHer- 
LAND]. I see that he is not present, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called}. 
My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This 
announcement may stand for .the day. ; 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I make a transfer 
of my pair to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smormons} 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as before and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 

| with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator 

| rom Oklahoma [Mr. Owen} and vote “ yea.” 


I transfer 
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Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer as before and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senater 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson} to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru]} and vote. I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I note 
that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson} has not 
voted. I therefore, having a general pair with him, withdraw 
my vote. 


























































































The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 36, as follows: 
e YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Kern Pomerene Stone 
Bankhead Lane Reed Swanson 
Bryan Lea Robinson Thomas 
Chamberlain Lewis Saulsbury Thompson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Myers Shields Walsh 
Hughes O’Gorman Shively Williams 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—=36. 

Borah Crawford Lodge Root 
Bradley Cummins MeCumber Sherman 
Brady Dillingham McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Fall Norris Stephenson 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Catron Jones Page Thornton 
Clapp Kenyon Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Poindexter Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Ransdell Works 

NOT VOTING—21. 
Bacon Goff Newlands © Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Gore Owen Sutherland 
Burton Gronna Penrose Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Simmons 
Culberson Jackson Smith, Md. 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich. 










So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The next committee amendment passed over 
is, on page 87, in Schedule K, wool andamanufactures of —— 

Mr. OLIVER. I understood that we were to take up para- 
graph 145 to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
present? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He will be here in a short time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 145, aluminum, is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, on the 9th of last month the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] delivered an address on 
the pending bill. The Senator’s speech takes up 13 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, out of which 8 pages are devoted to a 
discussion of the aluminum industry, or rather to a whole 
sale arraignment of the Aluminum Co. qf America: The 
Senator during his career has had large experience in prosecut- 
ing malefactors, or supposed malefactors, and with varied suc- 
eess has taken an active part in the enforcement of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. But I venture to say that never during his 
entire professional career has the Senator, when representing 
the prosecution, delivered an address to judge or jury in which 
all of the facts or alleged facts that would be damaging to the 
accused were brought into promimence and everything that 
eould be said in reply to them was minimized or suppressed to 
the extent that it has been done im this imstance. I would be 
failing in my duty to my fellow townsmen, pioneers in a great 
industry, if I allowed to pass unchallenged many of the state- 
ments which the Senator so recklessly made and did not en- 
deavor to correct, as far as possible, the false impressions he 
left on the minds of those who heard hin. 

I listened with great attention to what the Senator from 
Iowa said from the beginning to the end of his speech. I do 
not know whether he intended it er not, but I am certain that 
when he concluded every Senator who listened to him and who 
had not studied the question wis under the impression that 
the Aluminum Co. of America was substantially without a 
competitor in this country, not only in the manufacture but 
in the sale of its product, for the Senator entirely ignored the 
fact that during practically all the years it has been in busi- 
ness it has been subject to the open and vigorous competition 
of the product of European plants. The manufacture of alumi- 
num in Europe has more than kept pace with the progress of 
the industry in-the United States, so that to-day the European 
plants produce approximately 100,000,000 pounds annually, 
while the norma! demand of Europe amounts only to about one- 
half that figure. The European producers are protected in all 
parts of the world except in the United States by their cartels 
and syndicate agreements, which are favored by their Govern- 
ments and form the universal method of doing business in con- 


Is the Senator from Iewa [Mr. KEenyon] 
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tinental Europe in all the great industries. As a result of this 
the United States is a favorite field which the British and 
continental manufacturers use as a dumping ground for their 
surplus product. 

Statistics show that the total imports of aluminum and its 
products during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, amounted 
to 15,646,405 pounds, upon which duties were collected amount- 
ing to $1,122,252.87, and to show the astounding increase of these 
importations, notwithstanding the imposition of what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would term a prohibitive duty, I submit a state- 
ment taken from the Government records of the aluminum im- 
ported into the United States for the fiscal year ending on the 

20th of June last. The published statements, I will say, only 
come up to the 30th of June, 1912. It shows that there were 
imported during that period 28,158,525 pounds; that the value 
thereof was $4,961,297 ; ; that the unit value of these imports 
showed an average price of 17.6 cents per pound, and that the 
duties collected amounted to $2,196,555.03. The average price 
charged during the whole of 1912 by the Aluminum Co. of 
America to its customers was 18.11 cents per pound, showing a 
difference between the price that company charged and the 
average import price of less than 1 cent a pound, and still the 
Senator from Iowa would have us believe that the company has 
uniformly held the price at just a little above or a little below 
the amount of duty over and above the foreign price. 

The amount of dufies collected on this commodity during the 
fiscal year was $2,196,555.03. What will this amount to and how 
greatly will the development of the industry in this country be 
retarded if this duty is reduced to 2 cents a pound, or as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa, swept away altogether? As a 
revenue proposition it seems like insanity to surrender this 
revenue unless it is proposed that the Government in the future 
is to depend entirely upon the income tax for its revenue. I 
have here a statement in detail, which I ask leave to insert in 
the Recorp, 


Importations of aluminum into the United 
June 30, 1913. 


States, fiscal year ending 


| Quantity in 


| pounds. Duties. 


Value. 


First quarter: 
, 3, 020, 700. . 778.00 $211, 449.01 
3, 962. 5 2,610.00 13, 085. 90 
5, 353.00 | 33, 908. 40 


Plates, sheets, bars, ete 
Manufactures of 
Second quarter: 


, 468.00 | 656, 234. 32 
. 829.00 | 37, 732. 59 


3, 952. 00 42, 278.40 


511, 049. 14 
. 615.00 | 52, 247. 81 
5, 971. 50 47, 687.18 


. 945, , 168, 024.00 | 
Plates, sheets, bars, etc 579, 447 145, 436.00 | 
Manufactures of 90, 950. 50 | 


Plates, sheets, bars, ete 
Manufactures of 
Third quarter: 
0,310.00 | 
Plates, sheets, bars, etc 
Manufactures of 
Fourth quarter: 
: 486, 215.38 
63, 739. 17 
40, 927.73 


| 28,158, 525.2 | 4,961, 297.00 | 
' i | 


Grand total 2,196, 555. 03 


It will be seen from this that during this one year the imports 
amounted to just a little more than 70 per cent of the total 
production of the Aluminum Co. of America, and in the face 
of this the Senator from Iowa contends that this company has 
an absolute monopoly of the sale of this article in the United 
States of America. é 

Aluminum was discovered in 1854, but, owing to the difficulty 
of its extraction, from that date to the formation of the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co. in 1888, the total production for 
the entire 34 years did not exceed 200,000 pounds, which 
sold for $8 a pound and even higher. In 1888 a group of Pitts- 
burgh business men put up a fund amounting to $20,000 for ex- 
ploiting the patent and process of Charles M. Hall for the manu- 
facture of aluminum, holding an option on the patent in the 
name of a small company formed for that purpose, and styled 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. In 1889 the Hall patent was 
acquired, and under the terms of the option the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Co. was made a company with $1,000,000 capital 
stock, of which about ‘one-half was paid in cash, and the 
remainder issued for the patent. There has been some con- 
troversy as to the exact amount of stock that was issued for 
this patent, but it makes little difference, for even if the patent 
right was bought in for the entire amount of the capital stock, 
in this case it certainly will be acknowledged that it was worth 
all and more than could possibly be charged for it. In 1890, 
$600,000 of new stock was issued for cash at par, and in 1905, 


$2,200,000 more of the new stock was issued, of which $1,200,000 
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was paid for in cash and the remainder issued as a stock dividend, 
The company has since declared other stock dividends, so that the 
total outstanding stock is now $18,750,000, and it has a surplus 
to-day which makes its net assets worth about $30,000,000. In 
1909 the name of the company was changed from’ the [itts- 
burgh Reduction Co. to the Aluminum Co. of America, but 
no other change was made in its organization. It was a change 
of name and no more. When this company started in business 
in 1890 aluminum was selling at $2.50 per pound. It was re- 
garded more as a toy than anything else and there was but 
little demand for it as an article of general usefulness; but the 
successive reductions in price which were made by the Alu- 
minum Co. of America brought about a steadily increasing de- 
mand, and in 1893 the output of the company amounted to 
215,000 pounds. This was sold at about 75 cents per pound. 
It was not until 1896 that the output exceeded 1,000,000 pounds. 
From 1896 to 1912 the output gradually increased from 
1,100,000 pounds in 1896 to about 40,000,000 pounds in 1912. 
This increased output was accompanied by continuous and suc- 
cessive reductions in price. As I have stated, the average price 
in 1890 was about $2.50 per pound, and in i912 the average price 
of all aluminum sold by the Aluminum Co. of America was 
18.11 cents per pound. 

The Hall patent expired in 1906, but the company still had a 
virtual monopoly on the manufacture by reason of its license 
under the Bradley patent, which expired in 1909. Since the 
expiration of that patent, while they have had an actual mo- 
nopoly of manufacture, there has been no legal monopoly, and 
the field has been free to anybody who might wish to enter it. 
There are two reasons why no competitor has heretofore ap- 
peared in the field. One is the enormous amount of capital 
required, and the other the great difficulty in securing water- 
power privileges, which are an absolute necessity to the success- 
ful and economic conduct of the industry; but there is now in 
course of construction in the State of North Carolina a plant 
which, when completed, will be an active and strong competitor 
of the Aluminum Co. of America. I will refer to it fully later on. 

The speech of the Senator from Iowa was nothing more or less 
than an indictment of the officers and owners of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Almost every crime known to the business 
world was laid at their doors. The Senator was almost dra- 
matic in his effort, and his speech undoubtedly produced a pro- 
found effect on those who listened to him. I can not hope to 
compete with him in his manner of presentation of these charges, 
but I do expect by laying before the Senate the cold facts te 
overcome the impression he produced. 

Of all things charged against this company, there are three, 
and three only, of which the company has been guilty; not one 
of the others is borne out by the facts. It is true, first, that 
this company has to-day a monopoly of the production—not the 
sale—of aluminum in the United States; second, that the stock- 
holders have made a very large amount of money out of the 
business; if business success is a crime and enterprise and 
energy are worthy of bonds, then these men are criminals—and 
not otherwise; and, third, that the Government brought suit in 
the District Court of the United States for the Westérn District 
of Pennsylvania, charging it with. being a monopoly in violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and that the company consented 
to a decree enjoining it from doing certain specified acts; but it 
never acknowledged that it violated the Sherman law, and the 
decree does not so find. 

In his speech the Senator from Iowa states as facts all of the 
allegations contained in the bili in equity filed by the Govern- 
ment, but makes no allusion whatever to the defendant's answer, 
which specifically denies every one of the alleged acts so far 
as they constitute a violation ‘of the Sherman Act, either in 
letter or in spirit. 

I will now proceed to examine these different allegations in 
some detail: 

First. The Senator says it is quite apparent that the Alumi- 
num Co. has a monopoly as to bauxite. Now, I say, Mr. 
President, that there is nothing whatever upon the record which 
shows that this company has a monopoly or anything approach- 
ing a monopoly as to bauxite. In the development of its busi- 
ness the men who guided the affairs of the company wisely 
decided that as far as possible they ought to obtain sufficient 
reserves of raw material to supply their wants for some years 
ahead at least. In their efforts to do this they have to-day 
control of enough bauxite to last them for not more than 10 
years ahead at their present rate of production. There is 
plenty of bauxite in the country to supply all comers, but it 
must be developed before it can be used. In fact, the Govern- 
ment’s bill of complaint, while it charges this company with 
endeavoring to obtain control of this raw material, practically 
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nullifies this charge by the following statement—I read from 
the bill as filed by the Department of Justice: 

Furthermore, petitioner does not now insist that it was unlawful 
within itself for defendant by the various purchases above described to 
acquire and hold so large a per cent of the bauxite known to exist in 
the United States suitable for the manufacture of aluminum. What 
other deposits of bauxite there may be in the United States, and the 
eharacter and extent thereof, it is impossible now to state; but peti- 
tioner is advised that there are practically inexhaustible quantities 
abroad, which raay be mined and shipped into the United States at such 
prices as would enable independent companies to successfully compete 
with defendant were all other restraints removed from the aluminum 
industry. Hence, petitioner does not attack defendant’s ownership of 
the various deposits of bauxite to which it now has title. 

Now, while the Senator from Iowa alleges this charge against 
the Aluminum Co., he makes no mention of its virtual with- 
drawal by the Department of Justice. 

While we are on the subject of bauxite, I may as well add 
another chapter. In February last, after the termination of 
the suit, the Aluminum Co. desired to add still further to its 
reserves of bauxite by the purchase of certain property in 
Arkansas containing bauxite ore. They were about to estab- 
lish another plant in Tennessee, which is now in course of con- 
struction, and the bauxite properties which the company then 
owned and controlled were not sufficient in their opinion to 
insure a satisfactory supply for the new plant, in addition to 
the old ones. As a matter of precaution, therefore, they wrote 
to the Attorney General stating their intention and submitting 
estimates and tables, together with the report of eminent 
geologists and engineers, to the effect that the bauxite which 
they controlled would be exhausted at the present rate of con- 
sumption within 10 years, and requesting the Attorney General 
to advise them, as far as he could, whether or not they would 
be safe in purchasing this additional supply of bauxite. In 
due course they received a reply from the department, which I 
will ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats in the chair). 
There being no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1913. 
Mr. Artuur V. DAvis 


President Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sir: A‘variety of cireumstances have prevented me from sending 
a reply to your letter of February 20 last, asking whether the pur- 
ehase by your company of 550 acres of bauxite land lying in the 
State of Arkansas and belonging to the Sawyer-Austin Lumber Co. will 
violate the decree in the case of the United States v. Aluminum Co. 
of America and others, in the United States District Court for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania. You state, in some detail, the facts and 
circumstances as you understand them. 

The policy of this department inhibits us from giving opinions which 
could be regarded as binding upon the Government, except to the Presi- 
dent and heads of departments. You will readily appreciate how im- 
possible it would be for us to advise the various corporations with 
which the Government has had or may have litigation concerning the 
details of their business. 


However, it seems permissible to say that, nothing else appearing 
except what you have written, no reason now occurs te me for thinking 
that what you propose to do would be in violation of the decree. 

Very respectfully, for the Attorney General, 
J. A. FowLEr, 
Assistant to the Attorney General. 

Mr, OLIVER It will be seen from this, Mr. President, how 
exceedingly flimsy is this charge that the Aluminum Co. ever 
sought to control or does control bauxite properties to any further 
extent than is absolutely necessary for the legitimate supply of 
its wants. There is no doubt in my mind that there is plenty 
of bauxite in this country to supply all possible wants for gen- 
erations to come. The necessity for it will induce exploration, 
and exploration will produce the mineral; otherwise, all users, 
the Aluminum Co. included, will be driven to France for their 
supply. I understand that in that country the supply is prac- 
tically unlimited; that it is easily mined and is obtained at 
an exceedingly low cost as compared with the cost of mining 
it in Arkansas, where the deposits occur in pockets and not in 
large bodies. 

The Senator from Iowa says, quoting from the Government’s 
bill: 

The history of the aluminum cooking utensil business in the United 
States is a history of shipwrecks caused chiefly by the arbitrary, crim- 
inatory, and unfair dealing of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Even in his quotations the Senator is unfair. I will read 
the exact language of the bill: 

The niptone of the aluminum cooking utensil business in the United 
States is a history of shipwrecks—possibly in part caused by ineffi- 
ciency, necessity of SS and lack . capital, but caused chiefly 
or contributed to by the arbitrary, discriminatory, and unfair dealings 
of the defendant. 

It will be noted that the Government in its bill modifies 
greatly its statement with regard to the unfair dealings of this 
company with reference to the cooking utensil industry. The 
Senator, however, having first emasculated the sentence, allows 


it to go into the Recorp practically without comment. In its 
answer the defendant company absolutely and specifically denies 
any charge of discrimination or of unfair treatment. It says— 
the defendant does not now and has not in the past unlawfully, sub- 
stantially, or in any degree restrained or monopolized the interstate 
trade and commerce in cooking utensils Many of the manufacturers 
of aluminum cooking utensils in the United States, in which the de- 
fendant company has no financial interest, have been prosperous; in 
fact they have all been presperous where they were efficiently managed, 
had an adequate capital, and manufactured utensils of gocd quality. 
It is true that in the early history of the cooking utensil business in 
the United States many of the persons who undertook to manufacture 
the same produced aluminum cooking utensils of such poor quality that 
aluminum cooking utensils were being discredited and the market there- 
for largely destroyed, and it became necessary for the defendant com- 
pany to embark in the manufacture of ccoking utensils in order to pro- 
duce manufactured articles which would be satisfactory to the con- 
sumers and thus develop a market for aluminum, and the development 
of the cooking utensil business in the United States has been largely, 
if not solely, the result of the defendant's efforts. 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. was started by the 
Aluminum Co. of America in 1902. There was submitted 
to the United States Government a list of 11 companies manu- 
facturing aluminum cooking utensils exclusively, 10 of which 
started in business since the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
was formed, and all of which have always obtained, and 
still do obtain, their aluminum from the Aluminum Co. of 
America, and whose business ‘has constantly increased. Since 
this list was submitted to the Government there have been 
several other cooking utensil con:panies started, all of which are 
eustomers of the Aluminum Co. of America, and none of them 
have complained of bad treatment by that company. 

Now, with regard to aluminum castings; it is true that 
the Aluminum Co. of America owns about 1,600 out of the 
4,000 shares of the capital stock of the Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co. They do not control that company, and they are 
under an express contract with the majority stockholders that 
they will never buy from anybody sufficient shares to give them 
control. The business is conducted by the majority stockhold- 
ers, who look out for their own interests, and the Aluminum 
Co. in its answer to the bill expressly denies that under 
any circumstances they give this company any preference of 
any kind over their other customers. That the Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co. does not by any means control or even dominate 
the business of the country in such castings is shown by the 
fact that at the time the suit was brought by the Government 
there were in the United States 322 foundries manufacturing 
aluminum castings, and to-day there are more than that num- 
ber. Each of these foundries is continually increasing the amount 
of its product, and they are all prosperous. The company abso- 
lutely denies—and I believe every word they say—that either 
the Aluminum Castings Co. or the Aluminum Utensils Co. 
has been favored as to deliveries over other customers. As a 
matter of fact, during the shortage in aluminum in the latter 
part of 1912, to which I will refer hereafter, the company cut 
down its shipments to these two companies 50 per cent in 
order to supply aluminum to others, and the books of the com- 
pany show that the companies in which the Aluminum Co: is 
not interested fared better during that shortage than the com- 
panies in which it is interested. The same thing exactly will 
apply to aluminum goods and novelties. The Aluminum 
Co. of America owns only about 31 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. That com- 
pany is managed and conducted, as are the other companies, in 
an independent manner by the majority of the stockholders. 
The Aluminum Co. of America denies that it furnishes erude 
aluminum to that company at any unduly preferential rates, or 
at rates that would enable that company to underbid its 
competitors. 

Mr. President, in my time it has been my lot to read many 
legal documents, but I feel justified in saying that in all my 
experience never have I come across a paper bearing upon an 
important question which is so wegk in all its essential elements 
as the bill in equity filed by the United States Government 
against this company. It alleges everything; it specifies 
nothing. With the exception of five contracts which it recites, 
and which it alleges to be in restraint of trade, it deals in 
generalities only. 

Sometime during the summer or fall*of 1912 the newspapers 
reported that the Government was preparing to bring suit 
against the Aluminum Co. for violation of the Sherman Act. 
Upon receiving this information Mr. Davis, president of the 
company, informed the Department of Justice that the company 
was not knowingly violating the law in any way whatever; 
that if it was the officers would like to be informed of it and 
would rectify whatever in the opinion of the Attorney General 
was wrong; and they voluntarily opened up to the department 
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all of their papers, books, contracts, and everything that had 
been done from the very commencement of the company’s exist- 

ence. It was a wholesale showdown. And I may here add that 
it was by this means that the department obtained the informa- 
tion which enabled it to include in its bill the only specific acts 
with which the company was charged, namely, the Norton agree- 
ment, the General Chemical Co. agreement, the contract of the 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., and the Kruttschnitt- 

* Coleman, and the A. J. A. G. agreements. An examination of the 
bill in equity will show that outside of these agreements every- 
thing in the bill consists of general statements, of which there is 
no proof whatever, not made under the sanction of an oath, 
and not one of which recites any specific act; and this fact 
assumes all the more prominence when we consider that the 
Government goes into extreme detail with regard to the five 
agreements to which I have alluded. Does it not follow from 
this that if they had the facts as to the other things charged 
they would be equally specific with regard to them? In reality 
they had no facts and they had no case, but the Department of 
Justice haying embarked upon the enterprise, and having an- 
nounced its intention to bring suit, was unwilling to abandon it 
and insisted upon filing its bill. 

The company made answer denying all the allegations in the 
bill so far as they charged violations of the Sherman Aci, and 
where the facts were admitted, as in the case of the agree- 
ments I have mentioned, they denied that they constituted vio- 
lations of that act. Finally the Government submitted a 
decree, to which the defendant’s officers willingly consented, for 
it enjoined them from doing nothing that they had been doing. 
It directed the cancellation of the A. J. A. G. agreement, which 
had been terminated by the company’s own action more.than a 
year before the suit was brought or contemplated. It also 
directed the cancellation of the three contracts relating to a 
limitation of the use of bauxite on the part of the Norton Co., 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., and the General Chemical 
Co., but these contracts had also been terminated before the suit 
was brought, after a conference with the officers of the De 
partment of Justice. The company had also purchased some 
stock in one of its subsidiary companies from Messrs. Krutt- 
schnitt and Coleman, and in connection with the purchase had 
obtained from these two men a contract by which they had 
agreed not to engage in the manufacture of aluminum east of 
Denver, Colo., for a term of 20 years. The decree directed a 
cancellation of this contract, and the company complied there- 
with. I am not enough of a lawyer to say whether a contract 
like this is a violation of the Sherman Act or not. I do know 
that it is not so many years since I entered into a contract of 
that kind myself, by which I agreed for 10 years not to engage 
in a certain line of business within certain specified limits. 
This contract was drawn up by the present senior Senator from 
Towa, and I know that at that time I never thought I was en- 
gaging in an illegal transaction, and I do not believe that the 
Senator from Iowa considered that he was participating in one. 
Beyond the cancellation of agreements, all of which had already 
been canceled, the decree, as I have stated, simply enjoined 
the Aluminum Co. and its officers from doing a great num- 
ber of things which they never had done, and were perfectly 
willing to be enjoined from doing, because they did not intend 
to do them at any time thereafter. It might be asked why 
they did not fight if they had such confidence in their position. 
The answer to that is plain. There was no denying the fact that 
the company had, and stiJl has, a monopoly of the manufacture 
of aluminum, and being a monopoly they realized that it was 
but reasonable that their operations should be subject to closer 
scrutiny than that of other industries in which competition 
exists. But as it stands, the injunction is a mere-brutum ful- 
men. It aimed at nothing and it hit nobody. 

One of the most remarkable things about this remarkable de- 
cree is its conclusion. Both the lawyers and the court must 
have been in grave doubt ag to the right to issue any injunc- 
tion whatever, because after formulating the order by which 
they directed the defendant to refrain from doing a lot of things 
which it had not been doing, they limited the provisions of the 
decree by 2 set of provisos which effectually removed any sting 
that might have been concealed in it. They are so unique that I 
will read them: ° 

Provided, however, That nothing contained in this decree shall be 
construed to prevent or restrain the lawful promotion of the aluminum 
industry in the United States. 

; Provided further, ‘That nothing herein contained shall obligate de- 
fendants to furnish crude aluminum to those who are not its regular 
customers to the disadvantage of those who are whenever the supply 
of crude aluciinum is insufficient to enable defendant to furnish crude 
aluminum to ail persons who desire to purchase from defendant, but this 
proviso shall not relieve defendant from its obligation to perform all 


its contract obligations, and neither shall this proviso, under the con- 
ditions of insufficient supply of crude aluminum referred to, be or con- 
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stitute a permission to defendant to supply such crude aluminum to its 
regular customers mentioned with the purpose and effect of enabling 
defendant or its regular customers, under such existing conditions, to 
take away the trade and contracts of competitors. 

Provided further, That nothing in this decree shall prevent defenéant 
from making special prices and terms for the purpose of inducing the 
larger use of aluminum, either in a new use or as a substitute for other 
metals or materials. 

Provided further, That nothing in this decree shall prevent the 
acquisition by defendant of any monopoly lawfully included in any 
grant of patent right. 

Provided further, 'That the raising by defendant of prices on crude or 
semifinished aluminum to any company which it owns or controls or in 
which it has a financial interest. regardless of market conditions, and 
for the mere purpose of doing likewise to competitors while avoiding 


the appearance of discrimination, shall be a violation of the letter and 
spirit of this decrec, 


Then, at the end follows its remarkable conclusion. I quote: 


This decree having been agreed to and entered upon the assumption 
that the defendant, Aluminum Co. of America, has a substantial mo- 
nopoly of the production and sale of aluminum in the United States, it 
is further provided that whenever it shall appear to the court that sub- 
stantial competition has arisen, either in the production or sale of 
aluminum in the United States, dnd that this decree in any part thereof 
works substantial injustice to defendant, this decree may be modified 
ps yer petition to the court after notice and hearing on the merits, pro- 
vie 


ded that such applications shall not be made oftener than once every 
three years. 


d a further ordered that the defendants pay the cost of suit to be 
axed. 


Now, if this means anything, it must mean that if the Alumi- 
num Co. had not had a monopoly of its manufacture, the Goy- 
ernment would have had no case at all, and no injunction would 
then have been granted; and it specifically provides that if 
substantial competition arises the court will modify the decree. 

That there is now “substantial competition” in the sale of 
aluminum I have already shown. I will now say something 
about the coming competition in its manufacture. On page 449 
of the briefs and statements filed with the Senate Committee on 
i is a brief of the Southern Aluminum Co., of Whitney, 

I am sorry the Senators from North Carolina are not in the 
Chamber, because much of what I am going to say is based 
upon information received from one of them. In it the South- 
ern Aluminum Co. states that it is starting the construction 
of a plant for the manufacture of aluminum at Whitney, N. C., 
utilizing the water power of the Yadkin River. The building 
of the plant and the development of the water power will cost 
approximately $10,000,000. The plant when completed will cffer 
employment to approximately 1,500 workmen, which will in turn 
necessitate the building of an industrial town. It then goes on 
to give some statistics with regard to the manufacture of alumi- 
num, most of which have already been presented to you, and 
to pray for a specific duty on the product. : 

Within the last few days I have been informed by the junior 
Senator from North Carolina that the outlay of this company 
will be from $12,600,000 to $15,000,000 instead of $10,000,000; 
that they are prosecuting their work with great diligence, and 
that they think they have discovered extensive deposits of 
bauxite in their near vicinity. 

In this connection I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to 
have read an article concerning this enterprise from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, a southern industrial paper published at Bal- 
timore, under date of the 21st ultimo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH AND THE TARIFI ISSUE. 


The announcement has been made by the Scuthern Aluminum Co., 
which is now building a ae at Whitney, N. C., to cost between 
$10,000,000 and $12,000,000, that if aluminum is put on the free list, 
as has been proposed in the tariff discussion, the company will abandon 
its undertaking, and thus North Carolina would lose the establishment 
of the largest industry ever started in that State. 

This North Carolina enterprise, while it has some American capital, 
is largely financed by French people, some of whom are interested in 
the great aluminum plants in Europe. The extent of the aluminum 
industry in this country and abroad is not generally understood. The 
United States is already producing 40,000,000 phunds a year, while 
there are a large number of aluminum plants in various. parts of 
Europe, including France, Germany, Sweden, and other countries, where 
water power at a low cost is available and where vast supplies of 
bauxite can be had at a low figure. Many of these foreign plants, if 
not all of the leading ones, are, it is said, syndicated and their financial 
operations controlled by banking houses. Sore of them are able to 
secure water power as low as $6 per horsepower per year, and the 
supply of bauxite is reported as almost unlimited—indeed, there is a 
great mountain of it, from which the material is mined at a low cost. 
‘The rate of wages in foreign plants is said to be about 80 cents a day 
for a 12-hour working day, while in this country the rate for similar 
grade labor in aluminum work is about $2 a day for an eight-hour day, 
i ca * * s & og 

Surely Congressmen from the South should be sufficiently interested 
in the industrial development of their section. for industrial progress 
is essential to agricultural prosperity, to see that the industries of the 
South receive a measure of protection fully equal to that given those 
of other sections. Of what avails our limitless stores of coal and tres 
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and clays and other resources out of which to create vast industrial 
wealth if through false political economy these resources are to remain 
dormant, valueless to their owners, to the South, and to the world? 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand a part of that article was 
omitted. I have here the article in full. It is from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record of August 21, 1913. I do not know whether 
the part referred to was intentionally omitted or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I omitted the part which referred in detail to 
the development of the company, thinking it was not directly 
pertinent. 

Mr. KENYON. The omission was intentional, then? 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh, yes. I did not intend to insert all of it, 
because I did not want to extend it at such length. 

Mr. KENYON. L had intended to insert it all. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as the Senator from Peunsyl- 
vania has noted the absence of the Senator from North Carolina, 
I wish to say that I have had inquiry made, and I find that he 
has been called away upon official business. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am sure the Senator from North Carolina 
is not absent without cause, Mr. President. 

I may add here that the Southern Aluminum Co. is largely 
owned by the principal owners of the French Aluminum Co., 
together with some of the large metal dealers in New York; 
that it has no connection whatever with the Aluminum Co. of 
America, but proposes to be a distinct and direct competitor 
with that company for American business. I am also informed 
that they expect to develop bauxite fields on this side of the 
ocean sufficient to supply their wants, but in case they are 
unable to do this they can obtain an abundant supply from 
France, where the deposits are near the sea, and can be trans- 
ported direct from there to North Carolina seaports. It can 
easily be seen how unjust it would be to a new industry like 
this, bringing to the country millions of dollars of capital and 
involving the development of the great natural resources of the 
South, to absolutely open up our markets to free foreign com- 
petition. ‘ 

Mr. KENYON. Myr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to interrupt the Senator 
again, because I know it is unpleasant, and it ig better to wait 
until I can speak in my own time. But, referring to the point 
the Senator*is now on, I should like to inquire if it is a fact 
that the Aluminum Co. of America has no connection whatever 
with the Southern Aluminum Co. or any of its officers? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am assured that there is no connection 
whatever. This is reenforced in my mind by the fact that 
when I* asked them about it they knew nothing whatever 
about the state of development of the enterprise, or anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. KENYON. I have been informed that there was some 
connection, but I do not know. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think I can assure the Senator that that is 
yased on mere suspicion, because I know, or think I know, 
that it is not the case. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator information as to that from 
Clie officers of the Aluminum Co. of America? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is from the officers that I obtained my in- 
formation. 

Mr. KENYON. From the officers of the company? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; from the officers of the company, that 
there is no connection whatever between them. 

Mr. KENYON. Would the Senator mind stating who are 
the officers to whom he refers? 

Mr. OLIVER, I received this information directly from Mr. 
Finney, who is the southern sales agent of the company, with 
headquarters here in Washington. 

Mr. KENYON. Of the Aluminum Co, of America? 

Mr. OLIVER. Of the Aluminum Co. of America. I also have 
received some information from Mr. Davis, although I did not 
inquire directly from him, because it did not occur to me when 
I was talking with him; but I did, later on, ask Mr. Finney, 
and he assured me that there is no connection whatever. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know of my own knowledge as to 
the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think I can say to the 
Senator that there is no connection whatever. I wish to say, 
unless the Senator has already stated it, that these French 
people were forced here. The French people. bought some bonds 
of what was known as the Whitney Power Co. This company 
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came down into North Carolina and built a dam about 30 miles 
from where I live for the purpose of developing power and 
furnishing power to railroads and cotton mills. The panic 
came on, and the company failed. In the meantime the South- 
ern Power Co. were established near Charlotte and erected a 
great power plant on the Catawba River or its tributaries, and 
they succeeded in getting contracts for power with all our cotton 
Nearly every cotton mill in the State is being run by 
power furnished by the Southern Power Co. 

Mr. Whitney, who lived in Pittsburgh, Pa., and who financed 
this Whitney. Co., failed, and the company failed; the matter 
was in litigation for a long time, and finally the property of the 
company was ordered to be sold. 

The Frenchmen, who I think owned about $400,000 worth of 
these bonds, purchased the property. They then had the dam. 
partially completed. and about 10,000 acres of land. They found 
that the Southern Power Co. had come into this territory and 
had contracts to furnish the power for all these factories, and 
there was no field for activity or operation for another power 
plant in that section. 

The French people therefore concluded that to utilize the 
property they were foreed to purchase they would build an 
aluminum plant. I have seen their prospectus, and I kiow 
their officers can not speak English, because they had to speak 
to me through an interpreter. They are selling bonds in France 
now to complete the concern. They have a force there now of 
about 3,000 people, I am told, and have contracted for 250 
houses, and all the officers are Frenchmen. I do not think they 
have any connection whatever with the American concern. I! 
am sure of it, in fact, from what I have been told; and from 
all the circumstances—and I have examined into it—I tRink it 
is an entirely independent concern. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think there is no doubt of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The Senator from Iowa, to show the arbitrary method adopted 
by the Aluminum Co. of America in dealing with its customers, 
inserts a copy of one of their contracts of sale, which he says is 
“a fair sample of the harassing methods employed by this arro- 
gant monopoly toward those who were compelled to deal with 
them.” 

A eritiecal examination of this contract will show that, while 
it is rather stringent in its provisions, it is not in anyway one- 
sided, and that it does not bind the customer to do anything 
except to specify in reasonable time for the aluminum which 
he has agreed to buy; but in reality it is not the usual form of 
contract which the company uses in dealing with its ordinary 
customers—it is a special form used in sales te importers and 
others, who only buy from the Aluminum Co. when they are 
unable to fill their wants from abroad. I have here a copy of 
the company’s usual contract, simple and direct in its provi- 
sions, which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the form of contract. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senate will allow me I really do not 
think it is necessary to take time in reading it. I ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


This contract between Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
hereinafter called the company, and ————- ————, hereinafter called 
the purchaser, witnesseth : 

(1) Within eleven (11) months from this ———- date, the company 
will furnish and the purchaser will buy in approximately equal monthly 
installments not less than 400 nor more than 600 net tons (2,000 Ibs. 
each) of aluminum ingot at the following prices: 


Da 5 ini Ra anita tn lien tnt ecient o~_~ ¢ per lb. 
ee sidilehichiieicenciliaial che ¢ per lb. 


Other standard grades at the current extras or discounts from the 
No, 1 grade price in effect on the date orders are placed. 

These are f. o. b. New Kensington, Pa.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; or 
Massena, N. Y., at the company’s option. 

(2) The company’s invoices will be payable without diseaunt in New 
York or Pittsburgh exchange 30 days from date of bill of lading. 

(3) Strikes, fires, differences with workmen, accidents to machinery, 
or other unavoidable causes will excuse either of the contracting parties 
from sending or executing orders. 

(4) This contract is void unless accepted on or before —— and 
in any event unless approved by the company’s general sales agent. 





That order will be made with- 











seen , 1912; Submitted . 
oo 
ALUMINUM Co. OF AMERICA, 
By Manager. 
Approved ——-—, 1912. 


ALUMINTM Co, OF AMERICA, 
3y General Sales Agent 
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Mr. OLIVER. Now, who are the men who are asking for a 
reduction or the removal of the duty on aluminum? An ex- 
amination of the proceedings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and of the briefs filed with the Finance 
Committee of the Senate will show that the most urgent ones 
are New York importers, who hope to increase their sales Dy 
reason of this legislation, and even they, as a rule, are only 
urging that the duty be reduced and not that the commodity be 
placed on the free list. The protests from the manufacturers 
are exceedingly few, and there would be: practically none if it 
were not for an aggressive campaign conducted by the agent of 
the British Aluminum Co., Mr. Arthur Seligmann, of New York 
City. This gentleman in January last sent out broadcast a cir- 
cular letter to all the manufacturers of aluminum products 
throughout the country which contained two glaring misstate- 
ments. The letter is published in the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, on page 1483. 

I have lately learned that immediately on the publication of 
the rates of duty recommended by the Finance Committee (2 
cents per pound on ingots and 34 cents per pound on sheets) 
this same British company, represented in America hy this 
same Arthur Seligmann, placed contracts for 24 stands of sheet 
rolls and 7 foil rolls, a plant large enough to supply the entire 
sheet consumption of the United States. So soon are we to reap 
the fruits of these reductions. 

Out of the hundreds of manufacturers of aluminum products 
in the United States to whom these letters were sent, so far 
as I can discover, only four responded by filing briefs with 
the Ways and Means Committee. The briefs of E. K. Morris 
& Co., the Milburn Wagon Co., and the Diller Manufacturing 
Co., all of which were inserted in the Recorp by the Senator 
from Iowa, were evidently inspired by this letter of Mr. Selig- 
mann. This is shown by the fact that they are all dated within 
a few days after the date of his letter, and also by the fact that 
they repeat his misstatements almost in the same words. I will 
quote from Mr. Seligmann’s circular and afterwards from the 
responses of the different companies: 

Mr. SELIGMANN. It is also a well-known fact that aluminum can be 
produced as cheaply over here as it can on the other side, and only a 
few years ago very considerable quantities of aluminum were exported 
to Europe and sold by the American producer at prices ruling on the 
— side, which of course were much lower than the ones paid over 
OTHE DILLER MANUFACTURING Co. It is also a well-known fact that 
aluminum can be produced as cheaply over here as it can abroad, and 
only a few years ago very considerable quantities of aluminum were ex- 
ported to Europe and sold by the American producer at prices ruling on 
the other side, which, of course, were much lower than the prices paid 
vn. ag & Co. It is our opinion, based on the best information 
we can secure, that aluminum can be manufactured in this country 
nearly as cheap as abroad. 

THE MILBURN Wacon Co. We further believe that this country can 
produce aluminum as cheap as other countries, because it was not very 
long ago that the United States exported a great deal of aluminum, 
pwned nang aluminum was sold at lower prices than it was sold in this 

It will be noted that the letter of the Diller Manufacturing 
Co. quotes the very words of Mr. Seligmann’s letter. Now this 
letter was written at a time when there was an aluminum 
famine in this country. For some reason the demand for alumi- 
num during the last half of 1912 was so great that the Alumi- 
num Co. was unable to supply it. That company met the de- 
mands of its customers as far as it could, and, as I have before 
stated, reduced the quantity of ingots supplied to the companies 
in which it had an interest to one-half their requirements in 
order to supply the wants of its other customers so far as pos- 
sible. Its managers even purchased some aluminum from 
abroad and handed it over to their customers at cost prices and 
in some cases at a loss. They did this because of their desire 
to hold their customers’ business as far as possible and to pre- 
vent that dissatisfaction which must ensue when a manufacturer 
is unable to obtain a steady and reliable supply of raw material. 
Notwithstanding this, the demand exceeded the supply and the 
users of aluminum were consequently in a dissatisfied frame of 
mind. Mr. Seligmann’s circular, therefore, fell on fertile soil, 
and it is a matter of surprise that the responses to it were so 
very few in number. In addition to these briefs there were two 
or three others filed with the Finance Committee later on, but 
i have no reason to suppose that there was any connection 
between Mr. Seligmann and these parties. 

I may here add that the shortage of aluminum is now over 
and there is an ample supply for all who desire it. 

The two misstatements in Mr. Seligmann’s circular and in 
the briefs mentioned, to which I referred, are that aluminum 
can be produced as cheaply in this country as it can on 
the other side, and that the American producer (evidently 
referring to the Aluminum Co.) had been exporting the prod- 
uct of that company to Europe and selling at lower prices 
than those which prevailed over here. These statements are, 
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both of them, absolutely false, as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

There is still another letter which the Senator from Iowa in- 
serted in the Recorp to which I refer with some regret, for its 
very insertion without qualifying comment seems to me to ap- 
proach very near to an act of bad faith to the Senate and to 
the public. It is a letter from the Racine Manufacturing Co. 
of Racine, Wis. It contains this statement: 


We know for a positive fact that the Aluminum Co. of America 
has exported material both in sheet and shapes to European countries 
by fast steamers, such as the Lusitania, Maurctania, and other fast 
boats, and the first thing that confronts them when they reach the 
European shores is the fact that they must meet the European compe- 
tition and sell their stock anywhere from 20 to 25 cents per pound, 
which is the same stock that they are selling in this country at 30 
and 40 cents per pound. 


Now, at the time that the Senator from Iowa inserted this 
letter in the Recorp he must have read the testimony of Mr. 
Davis before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
for he quoted copiously from that testimony in his speech. 
And Mr. Davis at that time asserted most positively that never 
in its history had the Aluminum Co. of America exported 
any of its own products; that any exports it had made were 
the products of imported material upon which it obtained a 
refund of 99 per cent of the duty. Further than this, in the 
course of Mr. Davis’s testimony, Mr. Forpney, of Michigan, a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, alluding to this 
same Racine Manufacturing Co., uses the following language: 


Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Davis will permit me to interrupt him just for 
a statement. I think it is due to Mr. Davis and to the members of the 
committee to say that I received a letter from a firm to whom the 
Aluminum Co. of America sells aluminum, dated the 2d of December, 
in which they complain that the Aluminum Co. of America were sellin 
aluminum cheaper abroad than they were sell it in this country. 
wrote him and asked for a full explanation, and he finally, on Decem- 
ber 26—and it is the manufacturing ers of Racine, Wis.—and he 
apologizes and states that he was wholly misinformed, and that the 
information given to the chairman of this committee at that time 
was incorrect, and that there were no exportations, as stated in his 
letter to Mr. Underwood on December 2, 


I haye here a copy of a letter written to another Member of 
Congress by the Racine Manufacturing Co., in which they make 
the same recantation of their charge. It is not long, and I will 
ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RACINE, WI1S., December 21, 1912. 
The Hon. ANDREW J, PETERS 


House of Representattres, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sim: Since writing our letter of November 25 to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and our letter to you of 
November 30, 1912, we have received several replies to same from 
various Representatives in which they have asked us to verify the 
veracity of our report in regard to several items. The majority of ex- 
ceptions have been to the fact that we claimed that the Aluminum 
Co. were a at the present time and not able to supply the 
local demand, but giving the European market the preference, 

At the time we wrote this letter we believed that this was true, but 
in receiving so many responses, and all along the same line, we felt 
that we owed it to you and to every member of your committee to 
personally investigate the matter by a _ east. 

The writer has just returned, and we find that our statements have 
been misleading. ‘Bhe records show that during 1908, 1909, and 1910 
the Aluminum Co. —— considerable stock, due to the fact that 
there was an overproduction in this country. We, as well as other 
manufacturers, were not using anywhere near the quantity that we 
are using at the present time. 

We also found that a good deal of the exported stock was made in 
Quebec and brought into this —T in an ingot form under bond and 
rolled into sheets under bond in Buffalo, as we understand it. It was 
then exported and all the duty practically refunded. 

Therefore, our statements to you have been misleading, because this 
proves conclusively that this stock was not made in the United States, 
but made in a foreign country, and the rolling into sheets was the only 
labor performed in this country, and as the stock in question has been 
bonded through from Canada, the Aluminum Co. would not have to 
contend with the American-made products. 

We have also ascertained that there is noW in process of organiza- 
tion an aluminum company to compete with the Uni States Aluminum 
Co. in this country. : 

We want to be fair with you in this matter, which explains our rea- 
son for our trip east, and we do not propose to make any statements 
that we can not substantiate. 

Thanking you for the consideration shown and appreciating the efforts 
that you are putting forth, we are, 

Yours, very truly, RACINE MANUPACTURING Co., 
By , Secretary. 


Mr. OLIVER. Now, when the Senator introduced this letter 
had he forgotten that the Racine Co. had made the amend, or 
was he simply desirous of placing before the public everything. 
that was prejudicial to this company and of concealing the real 
facts? I leave it to him to decide. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. The Scnator is propounding that to me asa 
question. I did understand from the testimony that Mr. Selig- 
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Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIVELY. ‘The language of the contract does not men- 
tion the United States Government. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It does mention the United States of Amer- 
ica. Now, that is different; and is it not even broader, agree- 
ing that they would not only not sell to the United States Gov- 
ernment, but they would not sell to the people of the United 
States? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I agree with everything the 
Senator says, and I am going to allude to it. There is in the 
agreement.a clause by which the Swiss company agrees not to 
sell to the United States of America, and that means the whole 
United States, and that includes the United States Government. 
But I think new, if the Senator will listen to me, he will be 
convinced—and I think even the Senator from Iowa will be 
convineed—that under these regulations of the Swiss, Austrian, 
and German Governments there was an element, as far as it 
related to the Swiss company, that showed that the sales to the 
Government of the United States were not considered at all 
when it came to the Aluminum Co. of America. 

I will ask the Senator from Indiana to listen to what I have 
to say within the next five minutes, and I will be very glad 
then to have him ask me any question he pleases. 

I must say that if this contract had been entered into between 
any two companies which monopolized or controlled, or sought 
to monopolize or control, the aluminum business, it would be in 
the highest degree reprehensible, and under our laws would be 
criminal; but when you come to consider that the agreement is 
between only 2 out of 14 companies, or, eliminating the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, 2 out of 13 companies, all engaged in the 
same lines of business and all competing with each other, it 
must immediately appear that there was some reason for its 
existence other than that of controlling sales, prices, or terri- 
tory. The whole thing is easily explained. 

The Northern Aluminum Co., manufacturing aluminum in Can- 
ada, was entering the foreign field and had established selling 
agencies in Great Britain and South America. The Swiss com- 
pany, which was the largest European producer of aluminum, but 
whose output amounted to only about 20 per cent of the total 
European product, had its agencies established in Continental 
Europe. These two companies, therefore, as a measure of business 
economy, to save selling expenses, agreed between themselves 
that their selling agencies would mutually represent each other 
in their respective territories and that the products so sold would 
be divided according to the percentages stipulated in the agree- 
ment. The Swiss company, however, insisted that as it would 
naturally have the preference in selling to the Swiss, German, 
and Austro-Hungarian Governments, there should be no allot- 
ment to the Northern Co. so far as sales to those Govern- 
ments were concerned; that is, that the sales which the Swiss 
company made to those Governments should not be included in 
the percentages of the sales named in the contract. Then fol- 
lows the stipulation that sales in the United States were re- 
served to the Aluminum Co. of America, which was the parent 
company of the Northern company making the contract. This 
refers to all sales in the United States, and sales to the Gov- 
ernment were not mentioned, and as I think I can con- 
clusively prove were not considered, in making the agreement. I 
do not by any means defend this stipulation with regard to 
sales in the United States, and I believe that if the Aluminum 
Co.—I am referring to all the sales in the United States— 
has done anything that is a violation of the Sherman Act 
it is in this instance; but in making the agreement it was not 
guilty of the “business treason” with which the Senator 
charged it, for there were 11 other companies then and now 
in existence who were not only potential but actual competitors 
for the Government business, and for all business in the United 
States of America then and since, as I shall now show. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, right there, do I understand 
that the Senator contends that at the time this agreement was 
made and for some time subsequent thereto there were 11 other 
companies in competition with the Northern Aluminum Co.? 

Mr. OLIVER. There were 11 other companies in competition, 
through their agencies in the United States, with the Aluminum 
Co. of America. They not only competed, but they did busi- 
ness in the United States; they competed for Government busi- 
ness. They not only competed for it, but they got it. They 
not only got it, but they got all of it during the whole three 
years that this agreement was in force. The Aluminum Co. of 
America during the whole three years never sold a pound to 
the United States Government, but what the Government bought 
, was imported aluminum. I have the record here for that, 
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Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator please, all of these companies, 
however, at that time were in these written agreements with 
the Northern Aluminum Co. 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. This agreement of the Northern 
Aluminum Co. was only with the Swiss company. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let me call the Senator’s attention to what 
Mr. Davis said. I think the Senator must have overlooked that. 
His testimony is found on page 1502 of the hearings. 

Mr. OLIVER. I know, and I have explained that. That is 
an agreement of the Northern Aluminum Co. with the other 
companies, and I think the Senator will find that it is dated 
long after this agreement; it is an entirely distinct and different 
thing; it is an agreement between the Northern Aluminum Co., 
the Canadian Company—it is a syndicate agreement, a cartel— 
and the various European companies, and includes all of them, 
by which they divided up, in accordance with the European 
custom, all of the aluminum business of the world outside of the 
United States of America; but the business in the United States 
of America is open to competition with every one of them, and 
not only open to competition, but last year they sold 70 per 
— = much in this country as did the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


Mr. SHIVELY. The Aluminum Co. is itself a frequent im- 
porter. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Aluminum Co. is an importer of raw 
ingot aluminum, of which it takes, I suppose, the surplus prod- 
uct of its Canadian plants, and pays the duty on it. If it has 
occasion to export any manufactured material, it receives a 
drawback, but so far as American business is concerned, there 
are 14 companies in the world competing for it to-day. There, 
is only one manufacturer of this article up to date in the United 
State of America, but there soon will be two. So far, however, 
as sales and business are concerned, the business is as free and 
open as the air we breathe. I have anticipated a little what I 
intended to say, but I will now go on. I should like the Senator 
aoa Indiana to listen, and also for the Senator from Iowa to 
listen. 

This Swiss agreement took effect on October 1, 1908. It was 
terminated by notice—I want the Senator from Iowa to hear 
what I have to say. 

Mr. KENYON. I am listening. 

Mr. OLIVER. I beg pardon; I did not see the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I would not miss a word for anything. 

Mr. OLIVER. It was the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Suivety] to whom I was more particularly referring. I want, 
the Senator from Indiana to listen to this, because I think he' 
is a fair man, and I think I can convince him. I repeat that, 
this Swiss agreement took effect on October 1, 1908. It was, 
terminated by notice in August, 1911, which, by the way, was ' 
considerably more than a year before the Government suit was\ 
brought. 

The Senator from Iowa, in order to show how necessary, 
aluminum is to the Navy, submitted a list of purchases of; 
the Navy Department during the years 1910, 1911, and 1912. I} 
am now able to add the year 1909 to his list, and to give a list 
of all the purchases by that department during the three years 
or less in which this Swiss agreement was in force. 

I will not go over all the figures, but I ask that the table 
be published in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, that 
order will be made. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Unit 


Schedule. price. 


Date. Quantity. Contractor, 


200 pounds....| $0.55 


pounds..| .21 
1,000 pounds..| .185 
1 "000 pounds... 
4, 000 pounds. . 
3,000 pounds. ia 
1,000 pounds. . 


64 sheets 
1,000 pounds. . 


Baer Bros. 
The Nassau Smelting & Re- 
ine Works. 


Do. 
Illinois Smelting & Refining 
Works. 
Columbia Smelting & Re- 
fining Works. 
— Smelting & Refining 


orks. 
J. be Jolly. 
The Nemsu Smelting & Re- 
fining Works. 
Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co. 
-2175 | Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Works. 
.2299 | B & Aikens. 
-219 | Nassau oe & Refining 
+2175 


Wor! 
ousull Metals Selling Co. 
.2015 | Pope Metals Co. 


Jan. 4,1910 
Jan. 25,1910 


Aug. 2,1910 
Aug. 9,1910 


800 pounds.... 
1,500 pounds. . 


2,000 pounds. . 
rd 000 pounds... 


Nov. 8,1910 


3,000 pounds. . 
May 31,1911 


&, 7000 pounds. . 
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glass, leather, springs, commutators, magnetos, and what not— 
in fact, all of the almost innumerable items of raw material 
entering into the manufacture of automobiles—and mentions 


Mr. OLIVER. This table shows that beginning with. March 
9, 1909, and ending May 31, 1911—and this includes everything 
that was purchased by the Navy Department from the 1st of 
October, 1908, until the date in August, 1911, when the Swiss | only the 11 pounds of aluminum used m each car. The same 
agreement was terminated by notice—there were 15 purchases | eompany also filed with the Finance Committee a brief upon 
of aluminum made by the Navy Department. The total amount | the subject of aluminum. It is found upon page 453 of the 


1 br these was 28,500 pounds. The total value was less than | briefs and statements filed with the Finance Committee. In 
7,000. 


4 this brief the Ford Co. states that— 
Mr. SHIVELY. Can the Senator state the average price per | it was obliged since October 1 to import upward of 2,000,000 pounds 
pound the Government paid? of aluminum owing to the inability of. the Aluminum Co. of America 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state that the unit price is given oppo- eomely its wants, and that it paid therefor $0.2685 per pound f. o. b. 
site every one, and it runs from 18} cents a pound up to about a - ‘ " j 
23 cents a pound—there is one small shipment of 200 pounds I will here call attention to the fact that while the Aluminum 
made at 55 cents a pound, probably some highly finished article Co. was unable to supply the wants of all of its customers 
made of aluminum. during the latter part of 1912, it never advanced the price 

Mr. SHIVELY. If I may interrupt, does the Senator know beyond a cents per. pound during that period, which would be 
whether that 18} cents a pound was the price of the ingot substantially 5 cents per pound less than the Ford. Co. says 
aluminum? it paid for imported aluminum. This, it seems to me, is a com- 

Mr. OLIVER. It must have been, because plates and the | Plete answer to the charge made by the Senator from Iowa that 
more highly finished articles would undoubtedly sell higher than the Aluminum Co. held its price at a figure substantially 7 cents 
that. per pound, or the full amount of the duty, above the price of 

Is it likely that two companies of the magnitude of these two | !mported metal. 
companies, whose gross contracts would: amount probably to |, Let me say a few words about this Ford Motor Co. One of 
$20,000,000 a year, would go to the trouble of crossing the ocean | the chief counts in the indictment of the Senator from lowa 
to enter into an agreement to cheat the United States Govern- | 284inst the Aluminum Co. is that “this monopoly has made 
ment, whose purchases in three years only amounted to $7,000? | 20rmous profits.” I quote his very words. Now, whatever 
As a simple propositign what is the likelihood of this oceurring? | Profits were made by the Aluminum Co., the greater part 
But I will,go further than that. I will read the names of those of its accumulations arose during a period when it was abso- 
who furnished this material. The firm of Baer Bros., filled one | lutely protected by the patent laws of the United States. This 
out of the 15 contracts. ; ean not be said of the manufacturers of automobiles, with 

Mr. GALLINGER. Where are they located? whom patents, as a rule, have been mere incidents. 

Mr. OLIVER, They are New York importers. The Nassau I have made some inquiry about the Ford Motor Co. and 
Smelting & Refining Works filled seven of them; the Illinois | b@ve received some little information concerning it. I find 
Smelting & Refining Works filled one; the Columbia Smelt- | that the company was organized on June 17, 1903, just about 
ing & Refining Works filled one; J. H. Jolly filled one; the | 10 years ago, with an authorized capital stock of $150,000, of 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., one; Berry & Aikens, | Which, however, only $100,000 was paid in. I have since been 
one; the General Metals Selling Co., one; and the Pope Metals | informed that of this $100,000 there was only $60,000 paid in in 
Co., one. cash, but that the other $40,000 was issued for patents. I am 

There is not one of these concerns in which the Aluminum | ®t quite certain about this, however, and will give them the 
Co. has any interest whatever; there is not one of them that | benefit of the doubt, and say they started out with a cash 
is a customer of the Aluminum Co., except occasionally, when | C@Pital of $100,000. This was all the cash that was ever paid 
they can not get aluminum elsewhere. They are all importers. | 2 on their capital stock. All subsequent additions and all the 
I have information—I want the Senator from Iowa to hear | dividends were from profits. Five years afterwards, on October 
this—that the Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, which filled | 22, 1908, the capital stock was increased to $2,000,000, and in 
seven of these orders, obtained the material supplied to the | November, 1908, the treasurer of the Ford Co. made the state- 
United States Government directly from a bonded warehouse. | Ment that the increase from $150,000 to $2,000,000 was all paid 
I acquit the Senator from Iowa of intentional deceit in this |im by stock dividend from accumulated surplus—$i,$50,000 
matter, but surely a critical examination ought to show him | 2¢cumulation in five years, and that is only the beginning. 
or any reasonable man that the controlling intention of a con-| Their statements for the last four years show the following 
tract between only 2 out of 13 competitors could not possibly | 2et surplus over and above all liabilities: 
be the control or monopoly of the business, and his charge of | Aug. 1, 1909_-- : , 900. 00 
any intention to control Government orders or to shut out com- a oo ote —— >, SST, 772 02 
petition for such one must be dismissed as childish when Sept. 30, 1 * 245’ 005, 3T 
we consider that during the whole life of the agreement the AT WW » tas 4 2) sane 
supposed beneficiary neither directly nor indirectly sold one ae eae gh oe ata ee 
pound te the Government of the United States—to the Navy De- Mr SMOOT i Mr. Presi 1 Sa — 
partment, at all events. I have not been able to obtain the ree- The PRESIDING onrie ER De ie ill is ore p 
ords from the War Department, but the sales to that department | ..; ore vield | “the 8 a pod the Senator from Penn- 
are negligible; they use very little. This effectually disposes of vara yon to the Senator from Utah? 
the charge of “business treason.” Mr. ou ER. I do. me ee 

Now let us see, Mr. President, who will be the principal benefi- Mr. SMOOT. — =e 7 earn — whether the tepest: i 
ciaries from the removal of this duty; or, rather, who are those true that the company, while making these profits, also pay Mr. 
who ask for it, for I hold that it will benefit nobody but the foreign Ford $100,080 oe — i ea } , 
manufacturer and the importing middleman. In the first place a a on wee -sovnnd Raed rem aed trad en 
the use of aluminum is largely confined to those who are able to not know whether it is true. I am coming to that. 
pay for it. It is from its nature an industrial luxury. Except The earnings Geducibie from the above figures are as fol- 
where it is used as an alloy in the manufacture of steel, it goes sewn: ; 
chiefly into fine houses, intricate and high-priced machinery, Fee Sept! 30 one 
and fine automobiles. As a general proposition I would say Sept. 30, 1! 

* that a reduction of 1 or 2 or 8 cents a pound ix the price of the Sept. 30, » 369, 95 
aluminum ingot would bring about no change whatever in the In addition to this, during all this period the com; 
prices charged for a vast majority of articles into which it | was declaring large dividends. I have no direct information 

enters. : about the amount of these dividends, except as to the last one, 

Among the answers to interrogatories propounded to manu- | to which I will allude, but they undoubtedly amounted to many 
facturers by the Committee on Finance, I find on page 52 a | ] é 


any 


: millions of dollars, so that the earnings I have above stated 
communication oe Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich. are in addition to whatever amount the company has seen fit 
ee ee ee pte Bae pei to divide among its stockholders in the meantime. It will be 
yhat are the raw materials used in the production of the commodity | seen fr his th: he earnings for the year ling S I 
nt are t , no¢ seen from this that the earnings for the year ending September 
\ aaa oe pe mare - a - used. 30, 1912, were over 6,000 per cent on the eapital invested nine 
a oe hekemiakdae: ee as to bese ; years preceding, while the undivided surpius amounted to nearly 
In sue cture, among other raw materials, we use large quan- 7 > ‘iginal capital, a total investment: 
tities of aluminum, purchasing same in ingots. ’ ge q | 17,000 per cent on the original cay ital, and the total inve stments 
, . | in the business amounted to 20,000 per cent of the original 
Further on they say: | capital 
We use appreximately 11 pounds of aluminum per automobile. | About one month ago the eompany paid a cash dividend of 
You will note that this company ignores entirely all such 

trivial matters as engines, steel, electrical apparatus, tires, | 


In- 


500 per cent on its capital of $2,000,000. The dividend amounted 
to $10,000,000 in cash paid out in one lump. Computed on the 





actual cash capital of $100,000, which was originally paid in, 
this one dividend would amount to 10,000 per cent. 

I am told that this company pays Mr. Henry Ford, its presi- 
dent, a salary of $100,000 a month—not $100,000 a year, 
$100,000 a month; but I learn this only from hearsay, and will 
not vouch for the truth of the statement. 

According to my information, the Ford Co. last year produced 
75,000 automobiles. I understand that this year they expect 
to turn out something like 250,000; and this is borne out by 
their statement to the Finance Committee, in which they say that 
they use annually about 2,500,000 pounds of aluminum, which, 
allowing 11 pounds for each car, would furnish 227,272 cars. 
Jf 75,000 cars enable them to scatter dividends of $10,000,000 
every once in a while, what will 227,000 cars do for them? 
- Figure it out by the rule of three. It actually makes one 
dizzy to deal with such figures. Alongside of them the accumu- 
lations of the Aluminum Co. look like the traditional “30 cents.” 

Now, I am not begrudging these earnings to the Ford Co. 
I understand that Mr. Ford, the head of the company, was 
practically the first man to conceive the idea that the automo- 
bile was destined to become an article of general use and not 
simply a pleasure vehicle for the rich; that he is a great engi- 
neer; and that he bent his mind toward the devising of a car 
which could be built at as low a cost as possible, consistent with 
good workmanship. As I understand, he has come nearer to 
solving this problem than any man living, and he has met with 
the success he so richly deserves. He is getting only what is 
coming to him. But I do say that he and his company are by 
no means objects of sympathy, and that it little becomes them, 
and others like them, to complain of this duty, the removal of 
which would only tend to swell their already overgrown budget 
of enormous profits. 

Mr. LODGE. During the period when this victim of the 
Aluminum Co. of America was making these enormous profits 
it itself was receiving a protection, I believe, of 45 per cent. 

Mr. OLIVER. Forty-five per cent; yes. That does 
count, though, in these days. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did not a representative of the company 
say, however, that it did not need any protective tariff at all 
for its business; that it could sell abroad in competition with 
any other manufacturers? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have heard that statement, but I do not think 
it appears in either of the briefs which were filed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It may not appear in the briefs, but that 
statement has been printed time and again. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should not think it needed any. 

Mr. LODGE. They have not suggested the removal of any 
duties except other people’s duties. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no; I think the Senator is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. LODGE. Not in anything that appears here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Ford Co. has maintained that it does 
not need any protective duty. As a matter of fact, there are 
more Ford automobiles in Europe than any European build 
to-day. rs 

Mr. OLIVER. 
it buys, I suppose. 

The Ford Co. in its communication to the Finance Committee 
states that it uses approximately 11 pounds of aluminum on 
each automobile. Taking this at an average rate of 18 cents 
per pound it would mean that they spend for aluminum a little 
less than $2 on each automobile. Assuming for the moment 
that they are compelled by reason of the tariff to pay an addi- 
tional price equal to the whole duty—7 cents per pound—the 
cost to this company under the present law would be 77 cents 
for each automobile, and under the proposed duty of 2 cents 
per pound it would amount to only 22 cents per automobile, 
and still they come in here and complain. I really think, Mr. 
President, that, so far as this one company is concerned, in 
justice to this downtrodden industry, grunting and sweating as 
it does under the burden of this aluminum monopoly, perhaps 
this duty ought to be removed. Let them have their 22 cents— 
they need the money. 

I have already said enough, perhaps too much, about the 
Aluminum Co. of America. I will now, in as few words as 
possible, discuss the abstract merits of the paragraph before us 
and the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The duty on aluminum—that is, aluminum ingots—under the 
present law is 7 cents per pound. It is proposed by the Finance 
Committee to reduce this to 2 cents per pound, and this propo- 
sition has received the sanction of the Senate. The amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa proposes to abolish the duty alto- 
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gether, not only upon the aluminum ingot but upon all articles 
made therefrom. Now, I would like Senators for the time 
being to dismiss from their minds all thought of the Aluininum 
Co. of America and to assume that this is a competitive busi- 
ness, as it really is so far as the sale of the product is con- 
cerned, and undoubtedly will be in a year from now with regard 
to its manufacture, for by that time the Southern Aluminum Co. 
will be about ready to operate its plant. 

Virst let us take the question of revenue: 

The Government during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
derived a revenue from imports of this product amounting to 
$1,122,252.87, and during the fiscal year of 1913 the amount was 
$2,196,555.03. At the proposed duty of 2 cents per pound on 
ingots and 34 cents per pound on plates—even assuming that the 
imports would not increase under the reduced duties—the reve- 


| nue to be surrendered by placing it upon the free list would be 


$638,393.24. It would be no less than a.crime to surrender this 
revenue unless there was a crying reason therefor. 

Now, let us look at the question from the standpoint of even 
competitive protection. Aluminum is really a unique product 
in that it is commonly accepted to be a raw material in the 
same sense as zine or copper, but in reality it is a highly fin- 
ished product and should be classed with an automobile or a 
piece of furniture so far as its cost and real value are con- 
cerned as compared with the cost and value of the raw mate- 
rials from which it is evolved. The cost of producing aluminum 
is practically altogether labor. Different from most other 
highly finished products, aluminum is produced from cheap and 
common raw materials—bauxite, coal, salt, and petroleum coke. 
It requires about six tons of bauxite, six tons of coal, one- 
quarter ton of salt, and one ton of petroleum coke to make one 
ton of aluminum. These quantities of bauxite, coal, and salt 
in the ground and the petroleum coke at the refinery are not 
worth at the outside $15, and yet they produce a ton of alumni- 
num which is worth (at 18 cenis a pound) $3860, and all of 
this value, with the exception of a comparatively small amount 
of supplies, is added to these raw materials in the form of 
labor. 

Bauxite, the native ore, is first made into alumina. The labor 
in producing aluminum naturally divides itself into that re- 
quired in making alumina, that required in making carbon elee- 
trodes, and the direct labor required in the process of smelting 
aluminum from alumina. The bauxite, the coal, and the salt— 
the salt being first made into soda ash—are put together in a 
complicated chemical process to produce alumina. 

The Aluminum Co. of America manufactures a part of its own 
alumina, but it also purchases a very large quantity from out- 
side manufacturers at a cost of 3 cents per pound. It trkes 
2 pounds of alumina to make 1 pound of aluminum, so that with 
alumina at 3 cents per pound the cost per pound of aluminum 
for alumina only is 6 cents. 

With the exception of minor supplies, the entire cost of 
alumina is in labor, either in making the salt ipto soda ash or 
getting the coal out of the ground and under the boiler or in 
the direct labor required in the process. At the East St. Louis 
plant of the Aluminum Co. of America they employ 1,000 
per day, with the skilled 
artisans at much higher wages. The relative wages paid for 
such kinds of labor in France are too well known to require 
comment—in addition to which the greater number of the men 
employed at the East St. Louis plant work only 8 hours a 
day, while in France all of this work is done on 12-hour shifts. 

It takes about three-fourths of a pound of carbon electrodes 
to make 1 pound of aluminum. Carbon electrodes are made 


| from petroleum coke by grinding and baking, and are worth on 


the market about 3 cents per pound—23 cents would be a very 
close market price. Petroleum coke at the ovens is worth about 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, and the difference between this 
price and a finished price of 24 cents per pound is nearly all 
direct or indirect labor. At 24 cents per pound the carbon elec- 
trode cost per pound of aluminum would be 1y6 ceuts. 

The other principal item besides direct labor in the manufac- 
ture of aluminum is electric power. Here the French manu- 
facturer has a decided advantage because of the high falls 
which are available on the west slope of the Alps and the north 
slope of the Pyrennes—and the bauxite lies between these two 
‘anges on the Mediterranean shore, as do also coal deposits. 
The French water powers not infrequently have a drop of 2,000 
fect, while the water powers of the United States run from 30 
to 150 feet on the average. The cost of a water power is al- 
most altogether labor. ‘The digging of canals and flumes and 
building of dams, and so forth, all involve a very large amount 
of labor, which is reflected in the cost of a horsepower. 

The French thus have the advantage of not having so much 
dirt to move or so wide dams to build on account of handling so 
much less water, as they get the power from a high drop, which 
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otherwise must be made up in volume of water; and, secondly, 
they get the advantage of cheap labor in digging their canals, 

building their dams, and so forth, as compared with our labor. 
The ordinary hydroelectric development in the United States is 
considered cheap at $100 per horsepower. An average cost 
would be nearer $120 per horsepower. Foreign aluminum manu- 
facturers would not even consider a power which would cost 
more than $70 per horsepower, and the cost of $50 per horse- 
power is not at all uncommon. 

One horsepower will produce about 450 pounds of aluminum 
a year. A fair price for electric power in this country is $18 
per horsepower per annum, and a close price is $15. At $15 per 
horsepower per annum the cost of electric power per geo of 
aluminum is 34 cents. 

When it comes to direct labor in the smelting process, ” the 
French manufacturer has a very decided advantage because in 
this process dexterity does not cut much figure. No amount of 
dexterity or skill can increase the quantity of metal electrolyti- 

eally deposited. It is hot, hard work, and the American plants 

run three shifts and pay an average of $2 per caput, or $6 per 
day, while the French pay 80 cents per caput for two shifts, 
or $1.60 per day. I have no hesitancy in saying that on direct 
labor in the smelting process‘alone the French have an easy 
advantage of at least 1 cent per pound. 

The French also have a natural advantage of contiguity of 
bauxite and water power, so that the transportation item is 
practically altogether eliminated in their costs. To make 1 ton 
of aluminum the Aluminum Co. of America is compelled to 
transport 6 tons of bauxite from Arkansas to East St. Louis, 
a distance of over 500 miles, at the rate of $2 per ton, and then 
to transport 2 tons of alumina from East St. Louis either to 
Niagara Falls or Massena—an average distance of about 1,000 
miles. The rate to Niagara Falls is 124 cents, and the rate to 
Massena is 17% cents per hundred, so that the average is 15 
cents per hundred, or $3 per ton, making a total freight charge 
of $18 per ton of aluminum, or nine-tenths of a cent per pound, 
to get the bauxite to the water power. It will thus be seen 
that out of a protection of 2 cents per pound one-half of it is 
exhausted at once in overcoming this natural French advan- 
tage in the matter of transportation alone, and the entire duty 
of 2 cents per pound is absorbed in the two items of transporta- 
tion and labor in smelting before the aluminum reaches the 
refinery. 

I have compared the United States with France, because the 
principal exports of aluminum to the United States come from 
France. About one-half of the aluminum made in Enrope is 
made in that country, and the home consumption of France is 
only about one-third of the capacity of its aluminum plants. 
But other countries besides France are practically as well 
located. Large and cheap water powers are available on the 
coast of Norway, and good water powers are to be had in Italy 
and Switzerland ; and inasmuch as the French bauxite is on the 
seacoast, transportation of bauxite to Norway and Italy is a 
trivial proposition. 

In addition to this, French bauxite is obtained from an enor- 
mous mountain of that material carrying a percentage from 63 
to 65 per cent of bauxite, while the American deposits are con- 

. tained in pockets, rendering the mining very much more expen- 
sive, and when obtained the percentage of bauxite runs only 
about 53 or 54 per cent. This difference in the quality of the 
ore, or rather in the quantity of bauxite per ton of ore, assumes 
great significance when you consider that it requires just as 
much heat and just as much labor to smelt a ton of the inferior 
material as is necessary in the reduction of the richer ores 
of France. 

Taking into consideration all the advantages enjoyed by the 
French manufacturer—smaller investment, superiority of baux- 
, ite, saving in transportation charges, cheaper and better water 
' power, and cheaper labor—I am convinced that he can produce 
aluminum ingots at a cost at least 4 cents a pound less than the 
, Most favored American plant. To lay any lower duty on the 
* article will be an injustice not only to the American manufac- 
iturer but to the 7,000 workmen who depend on this industry 
for their bread, and it will be an absolute embargo against any 
future competition on this side of the ocean. To place it on the 
' free list would be a crime against the revenues of the United 
States. 

{ Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not wish to take much of 
the time of the Senate, but I do wish to reply to one or two 
of the things said by the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Oxviver], who ¢ertainly has illuminated this subject 
very much. 

The Senator complains that I presented the case against the 
Aluminum Co. of America as a prosecutor, or with the zeal 
of a prosecutor. Possibly that is one of my faults, Mr. Presi- 
dent—that I am overzealous in a cause in which I believe. 
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But if I presented it with the zeal of a prosecutor, 
has presented the other side of it with the z2al of a counsel for 
the defense. 


num Co. of America. 
There may be some mistakes in some of those purported facts. 
I had nowhere else to go. 
tionship with the officers of the Aluminum Co. 
I was not on any boards of directors with them. 
my information nowhere else. 
the array of figures he has so splendidly arranged, I still reit- 
erate what I said before, that the facts and quotations in my 
speech are substantially correct. 


America that they could not be represented in court by 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
represented here and before a committee of the Senate and a 
committee of the House; 
and it was found in the decree that they were 
monopoly, the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
showed that that is not true, evidencing a far better knowledge 
of the affairs of the Aluminum Co. of America than the alumi- 
num company itself and its attorneys. 






















did not have the facts; that the Government had no case; 
the contracts terminated before the suit was brought. 
dent, it is amazing that if the Government had no case, 
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he certainly 





I did not intend to say any unfair things about the Alumi- 


I had to go to the record for my facts. 


I did not enjoy a confidential rela- 
of America. 
I could get 


Even after all his speech, and 


Mr. President, it is unfortunate for the of 
the 


have been 


Aluminum Co. 
as they 


because although they agreed there, 
a substantial 


has 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





Does the Senator from Iowa 


yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. KENYON. I do. 
Mr. OLIVER. I rather think the Senator will concede that 


I have proved that they are not a monopoly, as far as the sale 
of this product is concerned. 


Mr. KENYON. No; I will not concede it at all. But T do 


say that if the Senator had appeared in court, representing these 
people, as he appears here and makes this argument, he might. 
have secured a different kind of decree. 
that high-priced lawyers, able in their particular line, 
ever consent to this decree if they had all the knowledge the 


It is amazing to me 
should 


Senator from Pennsylvania seems to have about it. 

He says this is a weak bill in equity; that the Government 
that 
Mr. Presi- 
and if 
the allegations of their petition were not true, the counsel for 
this company conceded, according to the recital of the court in 
the decree, that they were a monopoly. I could not go any 
further than that. I thought that was sufficient. Yet the dis- 
tinguished Senator criticizes me for saying that the Aluminum 
Co. of America had this monopoly. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I do not think that anywhere in my speech I criticized the Sena- 
tor for saying that. I can not recollect it; and if I did, I with- 


draw it, because I acknowledge myself that it is a monopoly. 


Mr. KENYON. The Senator criticized me for so many things 
that possibly I was wrong about that. Inasmuch as the Senator 
acknowledges that the Aluminum Co. of America is a monopoly, 
there is ‘no use in referring to the decree. 

Mr. President, I introduced this amendment in the best of 
faith, because I believed in the principle it represents. I did not 
know anything in particular about the affairs of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. It was not to strike at them at all, but it was 
as an illustration of the principle for which I have contended— 
that where goods are the subject of a monopoly or trust con- 
trol the tariff ought to be taken off. 

The Democratic Party has favored that doctrine. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who: honors his 
State and the Senate by his presence, was a candidate for Vice 
President upon a platform declaring for exactly that proposi- 
tion. Fifteen or sixteen years ago in my State that was placed 
in our Republican platform. 

That is what I had in mind. I did not mean to strike at the 
friends or the pets of the Senator from Pennsylvania at all. It 
was simply a fair illustration of the proposition 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think I -ought to protest 
against such language. 

Mr. KENYON. I will withdraw 
protests against. 

Mr. OLIVER. 
do so. 

Mr. KENYON. I sat here and listened to 
criticisms and arraignments of me for putting in letters and 
deceiving the Senate, and I did not raise any particular ob- 
jection; but I withdraw the statement if he desires. 

Mr. OLIVER. I accused the Senator of nothing that he did 
not do; and I do not think it is in order fer-a Senator to come 
in here, when another Senator stands on the floor defending 
his constituents, to talk about their being his “ pets,” and using 
language of.that sort. 





anything that the Senator 
I think it would be well for the Senator to 


the Senator’s 
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Mr. KENYON. I think probally that language-should not be 
used, and I will withdraw it. But the Senator went before a 
committee of Congress and presented the cause of these people 
when they were seeking to get power sites on the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I went before the Commerte 
Committee of the United States Senate, of which I was a mem- 
ber, to introduce the representatives of this company. I have no 
recollection of ever having gone before a committee of the 
House, although just now I will not say that I did not do so; 
but I rather think I never went before any committee except 
the Committee on Commerce. However, I had a perfect right 
to do both, and I will do it again if occasion arises. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not doubt the Senator will. 

Mr. President, there was not any particular reason that I 
could see for the Senator from Pennsylvania to. become so ex- 
cited over this proposition. Something was said here the other 
day by the distinguished Senator from Kansas iMr. Bristow] 
that had better be borne in mind by the Senate. He said that 
out upon the stump we talk about doing something against the 
trusts and combinations, and then when we come here we seem 
to forget it. We do talk in that way as candidates for Congress 
and for the Senate; and then when we get here, somehow or 
other it seems impossible to get anything done with relation to 
the trusts. 

I know that possibly I am subject to criticism for being over- 
zealous on this question; but we raise constitutional objections, 
we think of something else that is better to be done, and so on. 
The distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcocxk] 
a few days ago had a proposition that commanded large sup- 
port on this side, but received no support on the other side ex- 
cept his own vote. I have reached a point in my mental calcu- 
lations—and I may be all wrong—where it is a conviction with 
me that the trust problem is more important than anything else; 
and if it can be hit in any reasonable way I am willing to try 
it and to follow it out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pittman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from New 


Hampshire? 
Mr. KENYON. With pleasure. 
Mr. GALLINGER. There is one phase of the trust problem 


that has troubled me all along. 
and combinations; but is it not rather remarkable that we 
should be legislating in an extreme way against an American 
trust while we are permitting the importation of goods into our 
country from foreign trusts? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course we can not stop a foreign trust. 
A number of foreign countries view the trust question very 
differently from the way in which we view it. They encourage 
trusts and believe in trusts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To make it more specific, suppose there 
is an aluminum trust in England—I do not know whether there 
is one or not. We legislate against a similar combination in 
this country, but the product of the British trust is pofired into 
our market without any import duty being placed upon it. Is 
that quite fair? 

Mr. KENYON. If that argument is good, I suppose we can 
not do anything with trusts in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not sv sure about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. I do; but I do not want to start this whole 
trust question. We have argued it here for a number of days. 
I simply want to close with one observation. I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut, however. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to start the trust ques- 
tion either, but the Senator is discussing it, and this occurred 
to me: The Senator is proposing a remedy, as I understand, to 
be applied where a product in this country is controlled by a 
trust. If it is controlled by a trust, and if that trust is com- 
peting with a foreign trust, what good does it do to take off the 
duty on the product? 

Mr. KENYON. That question was asked here the other day. 
It is a very pertinent question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not hear the answer. What benefit 
is it to the consumer, or how does it operate to help anybody, 
to take the duty off a product in which the foreign trust is com- 
peting with the domestic trust? 

Mr. KENYON. Here is a situation, in this very instance, 
where fabricators of aluminum wares are compelled to go to 
the Aluminum Co. of America to get their aluminum. “That 
company controls it. If the. fabricators can not get it from 
the Aluminum Co. of America—and they have subsidiary com- 
panies, and may not be willing to sell to them—they have to go 





I have no sympathy with trusts | 


abroad and buy it. Then they have to pay the manufacturer's 
price abroad and whatever additional the tariff may be. In 
that particular instance it would be a help.. In many instances 
it would be no help at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Shall we leave our people absolutely in 
the hands of the foreign trust and then let them raise the price 
to wherever they please? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, we do not do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not saying that we do. I say that 
where a product 





Mr. KENYON. The Senator is putting a good many “ifs” 
in it. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am putting only one “if” in it. I 


am,saying that if a product is controlled by a trust in this 
country which is competing with a trust which controls the 
preduct in-a foreign country, what remedy would it be to us 
to put the article upon the free list so that we can freely import 
it from the foreign trust? 

Mr. KENYON. I have said before, in answer to that ques- 
tion—which, of course, the Senator assumes is a very conclu- 
sive question—that there is a moral side to this question. I 
have said that where men have built up monopolies behind 
tariff duties in this country—and I do not suppose the Senator 
will agree with me that tariff duties are conducive in any way 
to monopoly—they ought not to be permitted to enjoy that pro- 
tection, whatever it may be, where they have entered into these 
illegal organizations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whatever the moral question may be, 
if the foreign trusts are encouraged by their Governments and 
our trusts are discouraged by this Government and put out of 
business and the business turned over to the foreign trusts, 
it seems to me the moral question will rapidly become a prac- 
tical question in this country as to whether we are going to 
produce anything in this country, or go humbly to the foreigner 
and pay whatever price his foreign trust, backed by the Goy- 
ernment, wants to exact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the wininer from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that question I think the Senator from 
Connecticut assumes what may or may not be true; that is, 
that if we put the product on the free list the American trust 
will necessarily have to go out of business. If that were true, 
we would perhaps be subject to the foreign trust. If that were 
not true, they might still remain in business. The usual reason 
why a trust controlling an article in Europe and a trust con- 
trolling the same article here can both make so much money is 
because of an agreement between them to divide up the world’s 
territory. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What I am assuming is nothing except - 
that the foreign trust, the foreign company, the foreign pro- 
ducer is able to produce its product cheaper than the domestic 
producer, because if it is not it will not get into this market. 

Mr. KENYON. Why does the home trust want any protective 
tariff on the product, then? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not saying whether that is so or 
not. I am simply saying that if a corporation in this country 
is competing with a corporation in another country, and each 
one practically controls the product in its respective country, I 
wonder how effective a remedy it will be to put the one in this 
country out of business, if it can be put out of business by its 
foreign competitor, which can produce cheaper. 

The Senator says there are several “ifs” there, which both 
he and I have introduced into this discussion. I agree with 
him that there are two “ifs” now. I introduced one and he 
introduced another. But I have simply assumed—and I have 
not heard it denied by anybody—that the cost of production is 
lower abroad in the case of most of these competitive products. 
If it is not, I do not see how the public is to be benefited in the 
line of a cheaper cost of living by putting these products on the 
free list. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going into any discussion on that 
point. I went into it the other day, and I have taken enough 
time on it. I only want to say that in the Democratic platform 
in 1912 our Democratic friends said: 


Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products and 
articles of American manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply 
than at home should be - upon the free — 

a * a ca ok 

We denounce the atti of President Taft in vetoing the bills to 
reduce the tariff in the cotton, woolen, =. and chemical schedules 
and the farmers’ free-list bill, all “of which were designed to give im- 





mediate relief to the masses from the exactions of the trusts. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has conceeded that this is a 
monopoly; the courts have held that it is a monopoly; and 
consequently under the Democratic platform it ought to be 
put on the free list. 
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Mr. OLIVER. I conceded it was a monopoly, Mr. President, 
in the sense that when one manufacturer makes everything of 
a certain article that is made in the country he must necessarily 
have a monopoly of its manufacture. But I never conceded 
that it was anything in the nature of what is termed a trust. 
Its monopoly arose not as intimated by the Senator under the 
protection of the tariff. It arose under the protection of the 
patent laws of the United States. That is what gave it its 
start and what gave it a large part of its accumulated profits. 
Since 1909 it has had a monopoly in the manufacture solely 
because nobody ever started to manufacture in competition 
with it, but one great reason why nobody ever started to manu- 
facture in competition with it is because it was already having 
a strong competition with foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. KENYON. As it has developed in the article the Sena- 
tor put in the Recorp that this aluminum producer has now 


He starts with the Standard Oil and states, at page 104, 
that— 

The Standard Oil Co., with its various affiliated concerns, handled 
84.2 per cent of the crude oil wiaich goes to the refineries in the United 
States. One refinery, that at Bayonne, N. J., consumed more crude oil 
than all of the independent plants of the country. 

So, even in the case of the Standard Oil Co., it will be ob- 
served that other companies, not known at least to be asso- 
ciated with it in any way, handled 15.8 per cent of the entire 
product. That is a case where the product is practically under 
the control of this company, and it undoubtédly regulates the 
price. I speak of it, however, to show that even that company 
would not be found to be in entire control of the commodity. 

Now, take the case of the steel company, which is to-day 
being prosecuted by the Government as being in existence in 
violation of this act. At page 119 this author tells us that inde- 
pendent companies control the following percentages: 































become very powerful and very strong in two of the Southern Per cent. 
States, that may account for the fact that the protective tariff | Pig iron, spiegel, and ferro_____~_--_--__-_------------------ 56. 6 
is retained on it at this time. —_ ingots. 688 eastings..-.-- +--+ --— ~~ -- = - ——---—— 7 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as the consideration of this | Structural shapes__.________________-_---_-_--------------_- 53. 
matter has led us back to the amendment offered by the dis- | Plates and sheets of all kinds____ 50. 3 
tinguished Senator from Iowa a short time ago, I desire, to | GUAtk Pate Broduced in tin mills. 2 
submit some observations in relation to that. amendment. Black and coated sheets produced in sheet mills_________--_____ 61.1 
I will take occasion to say that I have the deepest sympathy | Wire rods ~-____-_--__-__-_-___------------------~~--------- 32.7 
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the spirit of it, I have myself studiously endeavored to frame 
an amendment intended to effect exactly the same purpose and 
along the lines attempted by the Senator. I simply desire to 
give him the benefit of the reflections that occurred to me in 
connection with the matter and to refer to some of the obstacles, 
seemingly insurmountable, which I encountered in an attempt 
to make a general provision covering these cases. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the amendment proposes 
to put upon the free list every commodity adjudged by a court 
to be controlled by a combination in violation- of the Sherman 
antitrust act. Section 1 of that act provides that— 

Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contract or engage in any such combination 


or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by fine, etc. 





Yet under this amendment should the Government obtain a 
decree it will be absolutely necessary to subject every inde- 
pendent competitor of the United States Steel Trust to the com- 
petition which would result by putting all the products of that 
great combination upon the free list. 

Take the American Tobacco Co. 
tells us: 

This group of companies in 1909 controlled 92.7 per cent of the 
cigarette business of the country, 62 per cent of the plug tobacco, 59.2 per 
cent of the smoking tobacco, and in 1901, the first year it entered the 
snuff business, 80.2 per cent of the snuff. Later the American Tobacco 
Co. entered the cigar business, and by 1903 it had acquired about one- 
sixth of the cigar output of the United States. 

So that while the American Tobacco Co., as recited in the de- 
eree of the Supreme Court of the United States, controls very 
largely this product, still there are independent competing com- 
panies. The principle of the amendment, I dare say, should 
hardly be applied with respect to tobacco. I venture to say that 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa himself would not seri- 
ously ask that all the importations of tobacco ke put upon the 
free list in view of the adjudication of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Tobacco Trust case. I would like 
much to hear from him as to whether he believes that we 
ought to admit free of duty all tobacco from Cuba, from the 
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As in the act hereto. 

Section 2 provides that— 

Every person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize or com- 
bine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize any 


part of the trade or commcrce among the several States or with foreign 
nations shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, etc. 







As in the act hereto. 





The amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa provides 
that— 

Whenever it shall be found by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
either Federal or State, and said finding is unchallenged either by 
appeal or writ of error, or if challenged and said decision is sustained 
by the court of last resort, either Federal or State, that any article or 
commodity upon which a duty is levied under this act is under the 
control of a monopoly or combination formed or operating in violation 
of the act of July 2, 1890, or substantially under such control, no fur- 
ther duty shall be levied or collected on such article or commodity, and 
the same shall therefore be admitted free of duty. 


The difficulty about the matter is, Mr. President, that the 
court makes no such adjudication in any action prosecuted 
under the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. Whether 
a monopoly actually exists or not, whether it controls in whole 
or in part the output of a certain commodity or not is a mere 
matter of evidence to establish whether the illegal combination 
condemned by section 1 exists or the monopolization referred to 
in section 2 has taken place. 

To illustrate the point more clearly, I refer to the fact that 
before I came to the Senate I was*engaged in the prosecution 
of a combination for the violation of this act, and I sought to 
have it adjudged to be a combination in contravention of the 
law, though I hoped to establish that it controlled no more than 
25 per cent of the commodity in which it dealt. Under the de- 
cisions I felt perfectly confident that if the other conditions 
existed a decree would be awarded. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that in no one of the eases in 
which it has been adjudged that a combination does exist con- 
trary to the provision of the act, at least in none of those which 
have gone to the Supreme Court, has there been a complete 
control in the hands of the offending corporation. In the work 

’ entitled “ Concentration and Control,” by President Van Hise, 
of the University of Wisconsin, published a year or so ago, he 
speaks of the various combinations and generally of: the propor- 
tion of the product in which they deal controlled by them. 
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Philippines, and from all foreign countries. 


It was suggested in that connection, in the course of the dis- 


cussion on this subject the other day, that a consumption tax 
might be placed upon tobacco. 
tax operates upon the domestic product as well as on the im- 
ported product, and is levied upon all. 
paid by the importer and by the independent producer as well. 


But, of course, a consumption 
The consumption tax is 


Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean a consumption tax or 


a tax on production? 


Mr. WALSH. A production tax would operate only on do- 


mestic products, and would leave the foreign importation to 
come in without any tax at all. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to know that I understood 


the Senator correctly. 


Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] to suggest the other day that the difficulty might be 
met by a consumption tax, tobacco going to the free list under 
the amendment. - Of course, if a consumption tax were put upor 
the article, the domestic product would be upon the same foot- 
ing with the imported product, unless you put a heavier tax 
upon imports than upon the domestic products, and then you 
would, in effect, have an import duty. 

So, without detaining the Senate longer, I eould go through 
the list—— 

Mr. KENYON rose. 

Mr. WALSH. Ifthe Senator will pardon me just a moment— 
I could go through the list and show you that in all these cases 
in which a combination has been adjudged to be a violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act a great wrong, as it seems to me, 
would, by the operation of the amendment, should it be adopted, 
be done to the independent competitors of the great trusts. 

I had something further to say about this, but I would be 
yery glad to answer the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator asked me a question 2bout to- 
bacco. I am not clear but that the Senator is right about that. 
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I wish to ask the Senator, Does he repudiate the “Democratic 
platform in that respect? 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to reach that in just a moment. I 
shali be very glad to give the Senator my views about the 
platform. 

I was going on to say that one of these prosecutions was 
carried on against what was popularly known as the Whisky 
Trust. That there is a combination of the great distilleries in 
this country I apprehend no one will deny, and my own indi- 
vidual opinion about it is that it exists in violation of the act 
of i890. Let us assume that the Government prosecutes suc- 
cessfully a suit against what is generally known as the Whisky 
Trust and it is adjudicated that it exists in violation of the 
act. Automatically, then, all the products of that great combi- 
nation go upon the free list and whiskies are introduced in this 
country without any tax whatever. I apprehend very likely 
the Senator would not like to see that result ensue. 

Now, I want ‘to answer directly the question addressed to me 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa. I was to no small ex- 
tent responsible for the incorporation of the plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform to which he alludes, and therefore I felt it my 
duty to endeavor honestly and earnestly, as I think the Senator 
from Iowa has done, to give it expression in the legislation that 
is now under consideration before this body. I attempted to 
frame an amendment that would commend itself to my own 
conscience and my own judgment and along the very lines that 
the Senator from Iowa is traveling, and I haye reached the con- 
clusion, Mr. President, that it is impossible to arrive at a cor- 
rect solution of this matter by any general declaration in rela- 
tion to the subject, or any general provision, and that that 
plank in the platform is to be c»rried out and can be carried 
out only by having in mind its principles in framing the free 
list. 

For instance, it was adjudicated in the case of the United 
States v. The Standard Oil Co. (121 U. S., 1) that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., largely in control of the production of petroleum in 
this country, is a combination in violation of the act, and we 
have put petroleum on the free list. 

It was adjudicated in the case of the United States v. Swift & 
Co. (196 U. S., 375) 

Mr. SIMMONS. In connection with what the Senator has 
said about the Standard Oil Co. I will say that the Standard Oil 
Co. is also producing asphalt, and we have put asphalt on the 
free list. 

Mr. WALSH. It was adjudicated in United States v. Swift 
& Co. (196 U.&., 375) that the Beef Trust was a combination 
in violation of this act, and all meats are by this very bill put 
upon the free list. 

It was adjudicated in United States v. The Addystone Pipe 
Co. (175 U. S., 211) that that organization, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of cast-iron pipe, was a combination in restraint of 
trade, and we have put its principal product upon the free list. 

In the case of Nelson v. The United States (201 U. S., 92) 
was presented for consideration the operations of the Paper 
Trust and whether it was a combination in violation of this 
act, and we have put print paper upon the free list. 

So likewise lumber is upon the free list, a combination en- 
gaged in the production and sale of lumber being charged with 
being a combination in violation of the act. 

A prosecution is now being carried on by the Government, as 
my understanding is, against the American Sugar Refining Co., 
alleging that it is a trust and that it controls in large part the 
sugar that is sold to the American people. Let me assume that 
that prosecution is successfully carried on and it is so adjudged 
by the court. The amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 
I recall, had the earnest support of the esteemed Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who I see sitting near him at the pres- 
ent time. I apprehend if that prosecution is carried on suc- 
cessfully and sugar automatically, under this amendment, goes 
upon the free list, it would nct meet the entire approval of the 
esteemed Senator from Kansas, who has been earnest and per- 
sistent in his efforts to get the duty upon sugar reduced, but 
still to keep it at a figure which he thinks it ought to bear, 
about $1 a hundredweight. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to say that to put sugar upon the 
free list is in the interest of the trust concerning which the Sen- 
ator is now speaking, and I am not going to cast any vote in 
the interest of that organization, if I know it. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; and that is the. situation which I 
desire to present to the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
He assumes, and I agree with him to a very great extent, that 
to put sugar on the free list would be to the interest of the 
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American Sugar Refining Co. as to its refining business. In 
fact, I apprehend that proposition can not be disputed by any- 
body; and yet if the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa means anything, it means that just as soon as a favorable 
decree is arrived at in that suit automatically that commodity 
must go to the free list. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that the only possible way in 
which you can carry out the spirit of the amendment offered by 
the esteemed Senator from Iowa—the plank in the Democratic 
platform and the plank to which he alludes in the Republican 
platform of his State adopted many years ago—is to pick out 
these various commodities that are eontrolled entirely or 
largely by the trust, to single them out and throw them into 
the free list, wherever greater evils will not be the result. I 
am satisfied that you can not reach the end in the other way. 

I have not yet listened to any debate upon this floor in which 
it has been asserted that any particular commodity found upon 
the dutiable list is entirely or very largely in the contrci of a 
trust except aluminum, the free listing of which is urged by 
the esteemed Senator from Iowa. That presents a peculiar con- 
dition, inasmuch as the product—at least such I understand is 
the contention of the Senator from Iowa—seems to be con- 
trolled abroad as well as here by one and the same trust. To 
put it on the free list would seem to me to be in the interest 
of a foreign trust. Thus, although possibly the language of the 
platform is violated in that instance, there is no violation 
whatever of the spirit of it by getting whatever revenue will be 
derived from a duty upon that product. 

I am desirous of being helpful to the Senator from Iowa in 
the solution of this question, and if it is possible to frame a 
general amendment to this bill which will aceomplish the -result 
at which he is striving, overcoming these difficulties to which 
I have thus briefly alluded, I assure him that he shall have my 
cooperation in any effort he may make to have it adopted as 
a part of this act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I waited with considerable 
interest to see whether the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
would suggest a single instance in which taking the tariff off 
of a trust-made product would not also take it off of some of 
the same kind of products produced by those who are independ- 
ent of a trust, and until he gives us one or two instances of 
that kind I will assume that it is impossible to apply that par- 
ticular provision of the Democratic platform. But it seems to 
me, Mr. President, that where he has attempted to apply it in 
these so-called trust-produced articles he has applied it without 
discrimination to those who would be least able to bear it. 
There may be a meat trust that would justify putting meat 
upon the free list. However, I think the Seiator will find that 
in the neighborhood of 60 per cent of the meat produced is en- 
tirely outside of any trust. Therefore, if he is taking off the 
tariff on meat because of a meat trust he is affecting 60 per 
cent of the business that is not interested in any degree in it. 

I also find no instance in which there has been a trust in the 
production of cattle in the United States, and yet I find that 
we have placed cattle upon the free list. I have looked in. vain 
to find an egg trust, or a poultry trust, or a wheat-producing 
trust, or a potato trust, and yet these articles that are produced 
by so many of the people in the United States, amounting to 
33,000,000, who are interested in their production, are all placed 
upon the free list irrespective of the matter of trust and when, 
as a matter of fact, they are almost the cheapest things pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Democratic Party in the 
United States Senate and in Congress has not been oblivious to 
the declaration of the Democratic Party in its national platform 
that trust-controlled products should be put upon the free list: 
but we have not thought that that meant that we should pass 
a general statute in the language of the platform declaring that 
trust-controlled products should go upon the free list. We have 
interpreted that declaration to mean that when we come to deal 
with the tariff, which places articles upon the dutiable list or 
upon the free list, we should carry out the Democratic deciara- 
tion as far as possible in favor of putting articles that are con- 
trolled by a trust on the free list. The committee of this Lody 
having charge of that matter, and I think the committee of the 
House having charge of that matter, have tried, in framing this 
tariff bill, to carry out that declaration of the Democratic 
Party. 

Of course, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] has 
said, there are circumstances under which it is practically im- 
possible, without doing the greatest injustice, to put a product 
which is in part under the control of a monopoly upon the free 
list. In addition to that, of course, we Lave to consider the 
revenues of the Government. But wherever in the framing 





of this bill we have found that an article was controlled by a 
trust we have put that article upon the free list unless there 
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were some compelling reasons growing out of the circumstances 
of its manufacture and the fact that the Government had to 
have revenue, which intervened and made that impracticable or 
unwise. . 

The Democratic Party in its platform laid out a well-defined 
program of legislation. It declared in favor of a revision and 
a reform of the tariff, it declared in favor of a revision and a 
reform of our currency and financial legislation. and it declared 
against the continuance of combinations in restraint of trade. 
The Democratic Party has undertaken to carry out these plat- 
form pledges. 

We have begun with the tariff. This special session was 
called for the purpose of carrying out our pledges with refer- 
ence to the tariff. The tariff bill is before the Senate; we.have 
been engaged in its consideration now for over five weeks; it 
will soon, I am sure, become the law of the land. When it 
becomes the law of the land, I think that it will be received 
as a fair interpretation of the pledges and promises of the 
Democratic Party with respect to that subject, and will meet 
the conditions which confront us. 

Notwithstanding it involves sacrifices on the part of the 
inditidual Members of Congress, making it necessary for us 
to stay here during the whole summer, and probably during 
the whole fall and into the winter, we are preparing to carry 
out our pledge with reference to financial legislation. When 
we have finished that, Mr. President, the Democratic Party will 
take up the trust question. 

We will enter upon that question and the question of the 
regulation of transportation rates and deal with the questions 
in a broad, comprehensive way—and we are now dealing with 
the question of the tariff, and as we will deal with the question 
of currency, ina broad, comprehensive way. 

We do not wish to inject into the tariff bill now pending 
before the Senate the trust question or the railroad question. 
They should be dealt with separately. There is no more reason 


why we should inject the trust question or the railroad question | 


into this tariff bill than that we should inject the financial 
question into it. All four of them are great questions. They 
can only be dealt with effectually as separate measures. 


When we reject an amendment to this bill dealing with the | 


trust question, it does not mean we are opposed to the principle 
of the question. When we reject an amendment dealing with 
the railroad transportation question, it does not mean that we 
are opposed to that. When we reject an amendment to this 
bill dealing with the currency question, it does not mean we 
oppose that provision; but it means we do not propose to deal 
with these different questions in this particular bill, and that 
we desire, as far as possible, to confine this bil! to matters 
pertaining to the tariff. 

The Democratic Party will carry out the pledges of its plat- 
form, but it will do it in an orderly way. It will not attempt in 
one bill to cover the whole field of promised reform. It will 
deal with the questions separately and effectually, and when 
we are finished the country will be satisfied that we have done 
the best we can to carry out our pledges to the people with 
respect to all great questions embraced in our platform decla- 
ration, 

Mr. President, I presume the matter before the Senate is the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] with ref- 
erence to aluminum. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, the subject under immediate 
consideration is paragraph 145. The question is, What rates, if 
any, shall be placed on aluminum? ‘he present law fixes 7 
cents a pound on ingot aluminum and 11 cents a pound on alumi- 
num in sheets, plates, strips, and rods. The junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLiver] manifestly believes these rates 
should be maintained. The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] has offered a series of 2mendments to the metal schedule, 
in which he fixes 6 cents a pound on aluminum in ingots and 9 
cents a pound on aluminum in sheets, plates, strips, and rods. 
The bill as it came from the House fixed a flat ad valorem rate 
of 25 per cent, which, at present prices, is equal to about 4 
cents a pound on ingot and between 6 and 7 cents a pound on 
the further advanced forms of the metal. The Finance Com- 
mittee has reported an amendment fixing the rates at 2 cents a 
pound on ingot and 34 cents a pound on sheets, plates, bars, and 
rods. The rates prescribed by the senior Senator from Iowa 
are 200 per cent above and the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Iowa 100 per cent below the rates submitted by the com- 
mittee. 

Now, Mr. President, in all this contest and confusion as to 
what the rates should be the issue is far less one of fact than 
of policy. There is no wide disagreement as to the facts. 
Alnminum has taken its place beside iron and steel as one of 
the great metals of civilization. It has become an indispensable 
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in many industries and a highly desirable material in many 
others. There is no substance in what has been said about over- 
production. The use of aluminum is limited only by limita- 
tions on its supply. Nothing can prevent the multiplication of 
its uses save difficulty and uncertainty as to supply. If Ameri- 
ean industries can be assured of reliability and steadiness of 
supply, there is practically no limit on the demand. 

What are the conditions of supply? To this time there has 
been, and now is, just one producer of aluminum in the United 
States. Projects for production of the metal are being carried 
forward in North Carolina which, it is alleged, will create 
competition and increase production. Whether the new project 
means real competition remains to be seen. But down to 1909 
the Aluminum Co. of America had complete control of produc- 
tion in this country by virtue of the Hall patent. About the 
time that the Hall patent was issued a Frenchman named Her- 
roult discovered and applied the same process of separation of 
the aluminum from the bauxite, or clay, in which it is found, 
and production of the metal went forward contemporaneously 
and by the same process in Europe and the United States. It 
follows that while, by virtue of its patent, the Aluminum Co. 
of America had exclusive control of production within this 
country nothing but the tariff or other artificial influences could 
put that company in exclusive control of the domestic market. 

That under the protective rates in the acts of 1897 and 1909 
the Aluminum Co. of America attempted to build up and main- 
tain monopolistic contre] of the market there can be no well- 
founded doubt. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana 
will allow me, I should like the Senator to give some specifica- 
tions on that charge. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I shall furnish the Senator with specifica- 
tions, though it is not my purpose to dwell at length on the 
voluminous and incontestzble evidence before us. The Alu- 
minum Co. of America went into court. It filed its answer. 
Then it permitted a decree to be taken against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator from Indiana says this 
company went into court. Does he mean that they voluntarily 
went into court, or that they were carried there by the Goy- 
ernment itself by a suit brought against the company? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Government brought its suit in the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, making the Aluminum Co. of 
America party defendant. In its complaint the Government 
set out copies of a series of written agreements and charged a 
series of acts, all in violation of the antitrust act of 1890. The 


| company filed its answer, denying the allegations of ihe com- 


plaint. Then it went into court, and without awaiting the pre- 
sentation of evidence on the merits, consented to a decree nul- 
lifying the agreements and prohibiting the acts of which the 
Government complained. These agreements and these acts were 
all in interruption and restraint of the supply of aluminum to 
the industries in this country dependent in whole or in part on 
this metal. 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania inquires for evidence 
in support of the charge of effort on the part of this company 
at monopolistic control. Not long prior to the expiration of its 
patent the Aluminum Co. of America organized the Northern 


| Aluminuin Co, under Canadian law and established a plant on 


the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River. The Aluminum 
Co. of America then owned and now owns every dollar’s worth 
of stock of the Northern Aluminum Co. For all the purposes 
of market control the latter was and is a part of the former. 
The president of the Aluminum Co. of America then went to 
London and negotiated the agreements between the Northern 
Aluminum Co. and the European producers of aluminum. This 
was to resolve the producers of the whole world into a single 
organization. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator knows very well that all of those 
agreements related to business and sales outside of the United 
States of America. Those agreements were not only submitted 
and unfolded to the Committee on Ways and Means, but they 
were submitted to the Department of Justice of the United 
States. They not only related solely to business outside of the 
United States, but business in the United States is expressly ex- 
cepted; and, if the Senator is not aware of the fact, I can in- 
form him that it is to-day and always has been subject to the 
freest and most open competition, and the recyrd shows that 
fact. The Northern Aluminum Co., the Canadian company, en- 
tered into those agreements because that is the way in which 
business is transacted in other countries, and the only way, 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator went over all that ground in his 
speech this afternoon. The idea that all these pains should be 
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taken by the Aluminum Co. of America, a corporation organized 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, to draw all outside producers 
of aluminum into an organization without reference to control 
of or influence on the price of aluminum in the United States 
is strangely novel. The market in the United States had a 
protection of 7 cents and 11 cents a pound. Arthur V. Davis, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., was then and is now the president of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. He projected and supervised the 
organization of the Northern Aluminum Co. of Canada. Hav- 
ing completed that organization, he went to London and nego- 
tiated the agreements with the European producers of alumi- 
num. Mr. Davis appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House last January in support of the rates on 
aluminum in the present law. 

On page 1502 of the hearings before that committee occurs 
the colloquy on this point between Mr. Davis and Representa- 
tive PALMER, as follows: 

Mr. PauMer. What companies are connected with your Canadian 
company in a contract? Where do they operate? 

Mr. Davis. There is a company in Italy, a Swiss company, with 
plants in Switzerland, Germany, and Austria; two companies, I think, 


in Norway; some five or six companies in France; two companies in 
England; and another company in Switzerland independent of the one 
first spoken of. I think that is all. ; 

Mr. PALMER, That comprises about all the aluminum manufacturers 
on_the Continent? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; all aluminum manufacturers on the Continent. 

Mr. PaLMeR. Then your Canadian company has a contract with all 
of the aluminum manufacturers? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. PALMER. Which contract regulates the prices? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PatMer. What is the price in Canada to-day? 

Mr. Davis. The price in Canada to-day? 2 

Mr. PatMer. Yes. Is it the same as it is here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; the same as it is in England or Italy. Just now 
it is abnormally high. It has averaged about 12 or 14 cents until just 
within the last two or three months ‘ 

Mr. PaLMER. Is there real competition abroad between these various 
companies which you have mentioned? 

Mr. Davis. There has been. 

Mr. PALMER. Is there now? 

Mr. Davis. Not now; no, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Why not? 

Mr. Davis. On account of this contract that I speak of. 

Mr. PatmMer. Well, I mean in the foreign market is there real com- 
tition? 

Mr. Davis. This contract covers the foreign market. 

Mr. PALMER. As well as the Canadian market? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Now, mark the fact that these agreements were negotiated 
by the Northern Aluminum Co., which is a subsidiary and 
factotum of the Aluminum Co. of America, and that the agree- 
ments were made and perfected by the president of the latter 
company. Are we asked to believe that all this was done with- 
out the intention and effect of influencing the price of aluminum 
to American constmers? The world price of aluminum has ad- 
vanced since that time. In the agreements was an assignment 
of territory to the world’s producers. In the agreements it is 
expressly provided that “the sales in the United States of 
America are understood to be expressly reserved to the Alumi- 
num Co. of America,” and then to assure the European parties 
to the contract of assignment of territory and distribution of 
product, of full compliance with its terms, the agreement fur- 
ther says that “the Northern Aluminum Co. engages that the 
Aluminum Co. of America will respect the agreements hereby 
laid upon the Northern Aluminum Co.” 

Of course, these agreements looked to a world control. No 
other inducement could exist for making them. And whatever 
rise ensued in the world’s markets it will be found on a study 
of foreign and domestic prices that the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica through all the years substantially has absorbed the duty on 
aluminum in a correspondingly advanced price to the consumers 
of this country. Not only did the agreements result in increase 
of prices abroad, but that increase is also absorbed in the do- 
mestic price plus what protective rates our tariff assures to 
the domestic producing monopoly-at home. The artificial con- 
trivances with foreign producers only aggravated the exactions 
from domestic consumers, 

The question, therefore, presents an industrial side as well as 
a revenue side. What claim has the protectionist for the main- 
tenance of the present rates? That which is to-day the Alumi- 
num Co. of America started as the Pittsburgh Reduction Co., 
with a capital of $20.000. This capitalization was subsequently 
increased to $1,000,000, and then to $1,600,000, and thereafter 
to $3,800,000, on which capitalization a stock dividend of $20,- 
000,000, or over 500 per cent, was declared. This was in Decem- 
ber, 1909, and in 1912 its surplus again amounted to over 
$12,000,000. All this was in addition to whatever of cash divi- 
dends had been distributed through the years of its operation. 
Allowing nothing for these cash dividends we have capital and 
surplus of over $35,000,000 on an original investment which, 
after including several hundred thousand dollars for the patent, 


amounted, on Mr. Davis’s statement at the House hearings, to 
a sum not exceeding $1,810,000. 

Down to 1909 the Aluminum Co. of America had produced 
about 160,000,000 pounds of the metal. That $20,000,000 of 
stock dividend represented a profit of 134 cents per pound on its 
total production. Doubtless much of the product of this com- 
pany is carried forward by its subsidiary companies into sheets, 
plates, bars, rods, castings, cooking utensils, novelty articles, 
and other fabrications of aluminum. But it all eventuates in 
the profits realized by the parent company, « 

The facts on which these conclusions are based are not drawn 
from sources unfriendly to this company. Without exception, 
they come from the written agreements entered into by the 
company through its subsidiary and the voluntary statements 
of the president of the company. Viewed from the industrial 
side, the undisputed and indisputable facts leave no excuse, even 
from the standpoint of the protectionist, for the rates in the 
existing law. 

At this point is projected into this debate the proposition to 
place all articles on tne free list which by a court of competent 
jurisdiction are found to be the subjects of trust control. The 
weakness of this proposition is that when the court so finds it 
becomes the duty of the court to dissolve the trust agreements 
and annul the devices by which competition has been strangled 
and thus reestablish competition in the market. If the decree 
of the court is effective, the import duty would continue as long 
as the monopoly continues and end only when competition is 
established. 

In the execution of Democratic platform pledges the pending 
bill places, on the free list a long series of articles which com- 
mon observation shows to be the subjects of artificial manipu- 
lation, and this is done without reference to judicial action in 
relation to them. The special cases of judicial decree, or cases 
in process of litigation, were enumerated a few moments ago 
by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] in his state- 
ment with admirable clearness and conciseness. In a majority 
of these cases it is palpable that the duties produce no revenue 
and that the rates are employed only to establish and maintain 
artificial prices at home, while selling the like domestic preduct 
at lower and competitive prices abroad. The pending measure 
makes intelligent application of the free list as a corrective of 
restraints on trade as far as the principle is capable of effective 
operation. 

It will serve no good purpose to unduly magnify the free list 
as a factor in the eradication of trusts. Legislation on the 
tariff can broaden the field of competition and thus nullify the 
domestic arrangements for market control. But each case is 
dependent on its own facts. If the control be international, 
the case is exceptional and calls for action in a situation where 
the tariff may be without influence. Regrating, forestalling, 
engrossing, and monopolizing are not new things. They were 
denounced at common law and punished as crimes two centuries 
ago. The devices of to-day to strangle competition and exploit 
society are only varying forms of these old offenses against the 
law. There is not an American lawyer but who knows, or 
certainly should kuow, that when he assists clients to perfect 
their schemes to strangle competition he is acting in the teeth 
of the letter and spirit of the common law and in the teeth of 
the plain spirit, if not the express letter, of the antitrust act 
of 1890. 

If the act of 1890 confers the necessary power to make its 
decree efficacious to destroy the evil, and the power is employed, 
that is sufficient. If the power conferred and the duty en- 
joined by the act are so used that the trust or monopoly avoids, 
evades, flouts, and treats with contempt the decrees of the 
court, then manifestly a solemn duty is imposed on the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the court to take appropriate action to 
enforce respect for the decrees of the court and compel correc- 
tion of the wrongs which the act denounces and prohibits. If 
the act of 1890 is inadequate to meet any case that has arisen 
or that may arise, then the duty is on Congress to enlarge, 
supplement, and reenforce the act of 1890. If the act of 1890 
is sufficient, enforce it. If it is not sufficient, reenforce it by 
appropriate legislation. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, your committee reports 
in favor of an amendment fixing the rate at 2 cents and at 34 
cents a pound. These rates are reductions of 72 per cent on 
the rates in the present law. There have been importations 
of aluminum. Whatever may have been the effect of the decree 
of the court in the case against the Aluminum Co. of America, 
there was an importation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, of approximately 28,000,000 pounds. 

The demand for the metal is so great that the conspiracies 
among producers can not prevent its use. The Aluminum Co. 
of America is itself an importer. On the basis of last year’s 
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importations the rates prescribed by the committee will yield 
a revenue to the Government of at least from $500,000 to 
$600,000. This is a consideration we are not authorized to 
overlook. At the same time we release the American consumers 
from the remorseless exactions and heartless vexations prac- 
ticed on them under the present law. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania refers to the Ford Auto- 
mobile Co. and the cost of aluminum per machine. He points 
to the large capital and large profits of that company. The con- 
sumers of aluminum are not all Ford companies. These con- 
sumers include hundreds of modest manufacturers, to whom 
this metal is necessary and to whom the high prices and un- 
certain supply are positive hardships. The $20,000,000 of stock 
dividends were in large part contributions by these consumers 
under the compelling force of the present tariff law. These 
consumers ask no special privilege. They only ask that the 
taxing power of the Government shall not be used to bind them 
hand and foot in the market, while a favorite of the taxing 
power despoils them of their substance and puts to hazard their 
business. The rates prescribed are reductions of nearly three- 
fourths of the present rates. The rates proposed leave low 
revenue duties. Such rates are manifestly not destructive to 
the producer, are equitable to the consumer, and will contrib- 
ute somewhat to meet the fiscal necessities of the Government. 
I trust the committee amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Ariz. . 
Bacon Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hughes Page Smith, 8. C. 
Borah James Penrose Smoot 
Bradley Johnson Pomerene Stephenson 
Brady Jones Ransdell Sterling 
Bristow Kenyon Reed Stone 
Catron Kern Robinson Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Root Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Saulsbury ‘Thompson 
Colt MeCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shields Warren 
Fletcher Myers Shively Williams 
Gallinger Norris Simmons Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amendment of the committee 
in paragraph 145. 

Mr. REED. I wish to say just a word on this matter before 
the vote is taken. 

We are told that aluminum is controlled by a world mo- 
nopoly. However that may be, a considerable amount has been 
imported into the United States, and upon that amount a reve- 
nue of some magnitude has been derived by the Government. 
If it be true that there is a world-wide monopoly in this pred- 
uct, and we were to take off the tariff entirely, we would put 
in the pockets of this monopoly just the amount of money it 


now, for some rezson, pays to the Government, because it does 


import. 


If I were convinced that this is an American monopoly and 


that there is possible a substantial competition from abroad, 
[ shou'd desire to vote to place aluminum upon the free list, 
because by doing so I should stimulate the competition between 
the foreign producer and the domestic monopoly; and just in 
proportion as that competition was stimulated the consumer in 
this country would obtain benefit. 


taxation. 
I desired to say that much before the vote should be taken. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. 
minum,” strike out all down to the word “ 
and insert: “ That 
plates, sheets, bars, 
country free of duty. 
Mr. KENYON. I 
ment. 


> 


arium,’ 


” 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
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But it is charegd and not 
substantially denied—indeed, it is alleged by my very good 
friend, the author of the amendment—that the entire produc- 
tion, or substantially the entire production, is under the control 
of one great monopoly, having its headquarters in this country. 

If that contention be sound and well taken, then every dollar 
of revenue we get at the customhouse is a tax levied upon the 
monopoly, and taking away that revenue seems to me to be in 
the interest of the monopoly, because it relieves it of that much 


On page 42, line 15, beginning with ‘“ Alu- 
on line 18, 
aluminum, aluminum scrap, aluminum in 
strips, and rods, shall be admitted to this 


ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
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Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps], 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the-senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
transfer as heretofore announced and will vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce my pair as on former occasions, 
make the same transfer to the junior Senator from Nevade 
{Mr. PirrMan], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND], whieh I transfer to the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
I am .requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to anneunce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I withhold my vote, owing to my pair 
with him. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the negative). 
thé junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coir] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON entered the Chamber and voted. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am compelled to announce that I will with- 
draw my vote, the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], to whom I temporarily transferred my pair, having voted. 
I being in pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota, I 
should not have voted, and I wish to withdraw my vote. 

The result was anneunced—yeas 12, nays 55, as fellows: 


I make the same 
I vote “ nay.” 
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YEAS—12. 
Brady Clapp Kenyon Poindexter 
Bristow Crawford La Follette Sterling 
Catron Jones Norris Works 
NAYS—55. : 
Ashurst Hughes Perkins Smoot 
Bacon James Pomerene Stephenson 
Bankhead Johnson Ransdeli Stone 
Bradley Kern Reed Swanson 
Brandegee Lane Robinson Thomas 
Bryan Lodge Root Thompson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Thorntcn 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Myers Shields Vardaman 
Dillingham Nelson Shively Walsh 
Fletcher Oliver Simmons Warren 
Gallinger Overman Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Hitchcock Page Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hollis Penrose Smith, 8. c. 
NOT VOTING—28. 

Borah du Pont Lewis Pittman 
Burleigh Fall Lippitt Sauisbury 
3urton Goff McCumber Sherman 
Clarke, Ark Gore McLean Smith, Md. 
Colt Gronna Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Culberson Jackson O'Gorman Sutherland 
Cummins Lea Owen Townsend 






So Mr. KeNyon’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. STONE. The question is on the committee amendments 
now, is it not, Mr. President? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
been agreed to heretofore. 

The Secrerary. The next paragraphs passed over are on 
page 87, paragraphs 295 and 296. 

Mr. STONE. I think they were disposed of, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. They were disposed of for the time being; 
yes. 

Mr. STONE. 
was heard. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The amendments to these paragraphs have been 
agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. 
99, paragraph 332. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to refer back to para- 
graph 297, and ask unanimous consent for its reconsideration, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment which I send to the 
desk. I presume it will have to be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments to paragraph 297 
will be reconsidered. 







The committee amendments have 









The Senator desired to be heard on them, and 








The next paragraph passed over is on page 
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The Secretary. On page 88, paragraph 297, line 10, before 
the word “all,” it is preposed to insert “ gloves and mittens.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 14 it is proposed to strike out “50” 
and insert “ 40.” . 

'The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 332, on page 99. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Secretary has missed one 
paragraph—paragraph 326, on page 96, which covers “ woven 
fabrics, in the piece or otherwise.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. We ask to have that paragraph passed 
over for the present. We probably shall be ready to report on 
it some time to-morrow morning. , 

The Secretary. Paragraph 326, on page 96, was passed over 
on the request of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to refer to paragraph 267 and 
call the attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn] 
to that paragraph. I notice that the statement I made on the 
floor of the Senate in relation to cords and tassels does not con- 
form to what the present law is. I think there should be a 
comima after cords. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The terms really ought to be used, 
“cords, tassels, and cords and tassels.” 

Mr. SMOOT. So as to read: 

3andings, beltings, bindings, bone casings, cords, tassels, and cords 
and tassels. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is correct. That was the first 
suggestion we made and we yielded on it, but after a reinvesti- 
gation of the subject I am satisfied that those terms ought to be 
used. When we returned to the cotton schedule we were going 
to suggest that change, but as it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate now, I move for the committee that that modi- 
fication be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The SECRETARY. 





It will be stated. 
In paragraph 267. on page S80, line 21, after 
the word “tassels,” insert * cords and tassels.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to strike out the word “and” and 
insert a comma there. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The object is to have a separate 
phrase of cords, and tassels, as well as cords and tassels. 

The Secretary. On page 80. line 21, after the word “ tas- 
sels,” in the amendment agreed to, and the comma, insert the 
words “ cords and tassels” and a comma. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want the word “and” stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is none in. 

Mr. SMOOT. My print shows there is, but if there is none 
no action need be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider para- 
graph 318. I wish to offer an amendment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be reconsidered. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 31S, page 91, line 19, strike out 
the words “ plush or velvets” and insert the word “ fabrics.” 

Mr. SMOOT. “Fabrics” is a new designation in tariff legis- 
lation. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean is outside of the general basket 
clause, which refers to fabrics of all classes. This is dealing 
with the wool schedule. 

Mr. THOMAS. But “such fabrics.” The Senator will notice 
that we have already inserted an amendment relating to woven 
figured upholstery goods. The words “plushes or velvets” 
might not be sufficiently comprehensive to embrace goods made 
of that material. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
without objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. One moment. 
velvets, or other fabrics.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 
value.of such plushes, velveis, or other similar fabrics.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Instead of the amendment offered I move to 
amend by striking out the word “or” in line 19, and inserting 
after the word “ velvets” “or other fabrics.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 91, line 19, after the word “ plushes,” 
strike out the word “or,” and after the word “ velvets” insert 
“or other fabrics.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The amendment will be agreed to, 


Let it read “such plushes, 
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I suggest that it be made to read “in chief | 


SEPTEMBER 38, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE subsequently said: Let me have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado for just a minute, if possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado 
to be kind enough to have the Secretary read once more the 
amendment on page 91, which was just agreed to. E want to 
make sure that it is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. 
as follows: 

318. Plushes, velvets, and all other pile fabrics, cut or uncut, woven 
or knit, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface, and woven- 
figured upholstery goods, made wholly or in chief value of wool or of 
the hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, or other like animals, and articles 
made wholly or in chief value of such plushes, velvets, or other fabrics, 
40 per cent ad valorem. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is that what the Senator wants? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. If it is not correct, however, I should 
like to be informed in what respect it is wrong. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am not sure that I am-correct. I am 
asking for information. The language as adopted would cover 
articles made wholly or in chief value of any fabric. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; ‘of such plushes, velvets, or other fab- 
rics.” ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, 
by the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I do not understand that the word 
“such” was eliminated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the word “such” modifies the words 
“ other fabrics,” the Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent to return to para- 
graph 347 for the purpose of making a change in the punctua- 
tion. I desire to strike out the semicolon, in line 21, and change 
it to a comma. In reading it over we think there is something 
in the contention that as it stands the qualifying language may 
be in conflict with the first part of the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “ agate,” in line 21? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the semicolon is right. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think there can be any possible 
doubt about it if the semicolon is changed to a comma. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then should not the comma be 
dispensed with after the word “ivory ’’? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator, if that applied 
only to the last bracket he would be correct, but it applies to 
all the balance of the paragraph and therefore a semicolon is 
the proper punctuation. A comma would be all right if it 
applied simply to that part of the bracket preceding it, but this 
applies to “all the foregoing and buttons not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. HUGHES. But 40 per cent ad valorem is not supposed 
to apply to anything beyond- the beginning of line 18. Further 
up in the paragraph there are certain rates provided for various 
classes of buttons. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the object of the paragraph the Sena- 
tor is correct, and it should be a comma. 

Mr. HUGHES. That, of course, is the object of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is correct if that is the object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment changing the punctuation as suggested. Without 
objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the cotton schedule. I ask to have 
it printed and laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have an amendment to offer to paragraph 
326, but I understand the Senator from Colorado to say that 
they are considering the paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; we will bring it up to-morrow. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 332, on page 99. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The committee wish to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 99, line 22, I move to 
strike out the words “or its solution” and in lieu thereof to 
insert the word “ leaf,” so as to read: 

Papers wholly or partly covered with metal leaf or with gelatin or 
flock, ete. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGcE] left the Chamber a moment ago and wanted to be sent 
for when this paragraph was reached. He is in the room of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I have sent for him. I will ask 
that the vote be delayed for one moment upon this matter until 
he can return to the Chamber. 


The Secretary will read as re- 


Paragraph 318, page 91, as amended, reads 


The word “such” was not stricken out 











The SECRETARY. 


The SECRETARY. 


* leaf.” 


Mr. LODGE. That does not concern me. The part I am 
interested in is the last provision. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


move to insert the words “calender plate finished.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


per” and the comma, I move to insert the words “ parchment 


paper.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agree: to. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


the comma following the word “ paper.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
“all other.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 
move to insert the words “ suitable for covering boxes.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
following the words “ad valorem,” I move to insert the woids 
“all other paper with coated surface or surfaces not specially 
provided for in this section” and a semicolon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
strike out the words “ parchment papers” and the comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of the last amendment is, I suppose, 
to reduce the rate on parchment paper from 35 per cent ad 
valorem to 25 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


35 to 25 per cent. 


bear a duty of about 25 per cent, or a little less than that; 
but there seemed no place to put them. I think 22 per cent was 
the ad valorem equivalent. We placed them in that lower classi- 
fication of 25 per cent. The imitation parchment papers under 
the present law bear a duty of about 65 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The two classes of papers combined carry an 
equivalent ad valorem of 49 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
about the two combined. We !tooked into that pretty carefully. 
It is the imitation parchment papers which, under the present 
law, bear a duty of about 65 per cent. We left them under the 
35 per cent bracket, and the parchment papers we carried to 
the 25 per cent bracket. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has not yet been 
read. The Chair suggests that the paragraph be read. 

The amendment of the committee is to strike 
eut from line 3, on page 99, to line 21, in the following words: 


Papers, including wrapping paper, with coated surface or surfaces, 
or with the surface wholly or partly covered or decorated with a design, 
fancy effect, pattern or character whether produced in the pulp or 
otherwise, all of the foregoing not specially provided for, whether or not 
wholly or partly covered with metal or its solution or with gelatin 
or flock or embossed or printed except by lithographic process, cloth- 
lined or reenforeed paper, parchment papers, and grease-proof and 
imitation parchment papers which have been supercalendered and ren- 
dered transparent, or partially so, by whatever name known; all other 

rease-proof and imitation parchment papers, not specially provided 
or in this section, by whatever name known; bags, envelopes, printed 
matter other than lithographic, and all other articles composed wholly 
or in chief value of any of the foregoing papers, not specially provided 
for in this section, and all boxes of paper, papier m&aché, or wood cov- 
ered with any of the foregoing paper, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert from line 21, on page 99, to line 
16, on page 100, as follows: 


Papers wholly or partly covered with metal or its solution or with 
gelatin or flock, papers with white coated surface or surfaces, hand 
dipped marbleized paper, and lithographie transfer paper, not printed, 
25 per cent ad valorem; all other pers with coated surface or sur- 
faces not specially provided for, whether or not embossed or printed 
except by lithographic process, 50 per cent ad valorem; uncoated 
papers, gummed, or with the surface or surfaces wholly or partly deco- 
rated or covered with a design, fancy effect, pattern, or character, 
whether produced in the pulp or otherwise except by lithographic 
process, cloth-lined or reenforced papers, parchment papers, and grease- 
proof and imitation parchment papers which have been supercalendered 
and rendered transparent or partially so, by whatever name known, all 
other grease-proof and imitation parchment papers, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, by whatever name known, bags, envelopes, 
and all other articles composed wholly or in chief value of any of the 
foregoing papers, not specially provided for in this section, and all 
boxes of paper or papier-mfché or wood covered with any of the fore- 

oing papers or covered or lined with cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
85 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the committee. 
On page 99, line 22, after the word “ metal,” 
strike out the words “or ‘its solution” and insert the word 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said the effeet of the amenéd- 
ment was, to take parchment papers from the 35 per cent 
bracket and place them in the 25 per cent bracket. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is true. 

The VICD PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Srcrerary. The next amendment passed over was, in 
paragraph 332, on page 100, line 18, after the word “ purposes,” 
to insert the words “ 25 per centum ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over was, in 
paragraph 332, on page 100, line 20, before the words “ per cent,” 


to strike out ‘‘25” and insert “15,” so as to read: 


Plain basic papers for albuminizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or 
for photographic or solar printing processes, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr: LODGE. Mr. President, plain basic papers have been 
heretofore included with the others). The House put them 
under a rate of 25 per cent. Now they have been separated, 
and I should like to know why these particular papers, which 
are important and valuable papers for the photographic busi- 
ness, should have been separated and the duty on them so much 
further reduced? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the reason was this: We 
placed photographic films upon the free list and we gave the 
papers here a reduced rate of duty for that reasén, reducing 
them from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. But you have left the rate on albuminized and 
sensitized paper the same as it was in the bill as it came from 
the House, while you have made a distinction between the two 
photographic papers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator will notice that the papers 
which may be used for albuminizing, sensitizing, and baryta 
coating are at 15 per cent, but after they are sensitized and 
albuminized they are then placed at 25 per cent—a little higher 
rate of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not going to take time 
over it, but I think that is a very severe reduction. The duty 
is 30 per cent in the existing law on these basic papers. and the 
House put it at 25. Now, the Senate committee have separated 
them and reduced them to 15 per cent. It seems to me a pretty 
severe reduction. The men who are engaged in making those 
papers have short hours and high wages, and this reduction of 
duty will put a great burden on that business. I would be glad 
if the duty could be left at the same rate as in the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before going to the next 
amendment passed over, which is in paragraph 341, I wish to 
revert to paragraph 335 and to ask that it now be taken up for 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 335 will now be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The committee wishes to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 335, on page 104. After the word “ flat,” 
in line 3, the committee propose to strike out the words “ plain, 
bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, decorated, or lined,” and 
to insert the words “ not specially provided for in this section.’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine on behalf of the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 335, on page 104, line 3, after 
the word “ flat,” it is proposed to strike out “ plain, bordered, 
embossed, printed, tinted, decorated, or lined” and to insert 
“not specially provided for in this section.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That would effect envelopes other than plain, 
folded, or flat, and place upon them a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is true, because they are provided for 
in paragraph 332. This was in conflict. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, while we are on this sub- 
ject I want to call the attention of the Senator in charge to 
paragraph 335. I have a letter here from the Meriden Gravure 
Co, asking that an amendment be inserted on page 104, after 
the words “ad valorem.” to sirike out the period and to insert 
“articles composed wholly or in chief value of paper printed 
by the photogelatin process, and not specially provided for in 
this act, 3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem.” They 
state in their letter: 

As far as we can determine the Underwood bill makes no provision 
for the industry in which we are engaged, ey eee printing. 


In the act of 1909, Schedule M, paragraph 412, photogelatin printed 
matter is excepted and provided for in paragraph 415. In the new 


In line 23, after the word “surfaces,” I 


In line 23, on page 99, after the word “ pa- 


In line 24, on page 99, I move to strike out 


In line 25, I move to strike out the words 


In line 25, after the word “surfaces,” I 


On page 100, line 2, after the semicolon 


On page 100, in lines 6 and 7, I move to 


The parchment papers are changed from 
Looking at the present law I find that they 





We made the separation. I am not talking 
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bill the same exception is made under paragraph 412, but no separate 
provision given. ? S 

As we read the text, it would therefore come in at 15 per cent ad 
valorem as “ printed matter.” 

A large part of the paper used in this industry comes from Germany, 
on which the duty is 25 per cent. It surely can not be the purpose of 
the bill to assess raw material at 25 per cent and the finished product 
at 15 per cent. Our presses are all imported under a duty, our gela- 
tine likewise. With the tariff of 1909—° cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem—we are in many lines in the closest competition with 
the German product. The new bill as it stands will simply hand the 
market over to our foreign competitors and close most of the shops in 
this country. 

The process is of German origin, and in that country between 200 and 
300 houses are engaged: in it. It was brought to the United States 
in the early seventies. Although protected to the extent of 25 per cent, 
its growth was slow because of the German importations, and it was 
not until the act of 1909 that we were in a position to attempt to meet 
this competition at all. Before the passage of this act there were, to 
our best knowledge and belief, five concerns in the country engaged in 
this work. Since that time, wholly because of the ability given by the 
increased protection to meet the Germans on somewhere near even 
footing, somie nine new. houses have been established. Even now ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the photogelatin prints used in the country 
are imported. The 25 per cent footing we have gained will be wiped out 
under the new Dill. . ’ 

Labor and paper are the two large items in our cost of production. 
Wages for corresponding men are in Germany from one-third to one- 
half that ruling on this side. On the paper we are to pay a tariff of 
25 per cent. On the machinery to produce the work—none is made in 
this country—35 per cent. 

I am free to say, Mr. President, that I do not at all under- 
stand the technicalities of this industry, and so I am compelled 
to rely upon this firm, the members of which are constituents 
of mine. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, my attention was 
called to that matter also, and I meant to bring it up. I am 
very glad the Senator has done so. There is no question that 
the articles the Senator has mentioned, so far as I can make out, 
are not provided for anywhere in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSGN. Mr. President, photogelatin papers are sur- 
face-coated papers, and in the amendment which I offered these 
words appear: 

All other papers with coated surface or surfaces not specially pro- 
vided for in this section. 

And they bear a duty of 35 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator thinks that the expression “ sur- 
face-coated paper” would cover photogelatin paper? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would cover the photogelatin paper. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all right. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is also provided in that same paragraph 
that envelopes made of photogelatin paper or of any paper shall 
bear the same rate of duty as the paper from which they are 
made, which would be 35 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is the case it is all right, of course. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not have taken up so much time 
of the Senate if I had known that; but, as I have said. I was 
not familiar with the situation. A duty of 35 per cent, as I 
understand, will be an increase over the existing rate, if these 
papers now bear that duty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Myr. President, I find that I omitted to offer 
an amendment recommended by the committee in one of the 
paragraphs in Schedule C, namely, paragraph 152. I ask leave 
to return to that paragraph. On behalf of the committee, I 
propose an amendment in paragraph 152, page 44, line 10, by 
striking out 10” and inserting “6.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 152, on page 44, line 10, after 
the word “metal,” it is proposed to strike out “10” and 
insert “ 6.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is para- 
graph 841, page 105, which was passed over at the request of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HuGuHEs]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I move to amend,paragraph 
341, page 105, line 22, by striking out the words “ fabrics, wear- 
ing apparel, trimmings” and inserting, before the word “ cur- 
tains,” the words “lamp fringes”; and after the word “ arti- 
cles,” in line 23, by inserting the words “not embroidered nor 
appliquéd and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 341, page 105, line 22, before 
the words “curtains,” it is proposed to strike out “ fabrics, 
wearing apparel, trimmings” and to insert “lamp fringes”; 
and, in line 23, after the word “articles,” to insert “not em- 
broidered nor appliquéd and,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

341. Beads and spangies of all kinds, including imitation pearl 
beads, not threaded or strung, or strung loosely on thread for facility 


in transportation only, 35 per cent ad valorem; lamp fringes, curtains, 
‘hud other articles not embroidered nor appliquéd and not specially pro- 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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vided for in this section, composed wholly or in chief value of beads 
or spangles made of glass or paste, gelatin, metal, or other material, 
50 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment strikes out the 
words “ wearing apparel and trimmings.” I have not had time 
to look back over the bill to find out whether or not those 
particular articles are taken care of in another paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. They are provided for in paragraph 368, I 
will say to the Senator—the embroidery paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I wanted to ask the Senator. I 
have been looking through the bill, but I have not had time 
as yet, inasmuch as the amendment has just been offered, to 
make certain as to the matter. Of course if they are not taken 
care of, we should not strike them out of this paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly; and if it turns out that they 
are not taken care of there will be no objection to reverting to .- 
the paragraph, I imagine. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 355, on page 109. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the match paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was just trying to find the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
that paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if he will permit me, if he has examined the law on this 
subject? 

Mr. LODGE. I have, with great care. 

Mr. HUGHES. And the Senator is of the opinion that this 
provision will repeal the prohibition against the importation of 
white phosphorus matches under the existing law? 

Mr. LODGE. This is the later act of the two. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the theory upon which the Senator 
is proceeding? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. I think we would run the risk of 
having it said that this provision repealed that act, and there- 
fore I suggested an amendment to the chairman of the com- 
mittee in order to preserve the white phosphorus match iegis- 
lation; that is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On behalf of the committee I offer the 
amendment to paragraph 355 which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 109, after the words “ad valorem,” 
at the end of paragraph 355, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That in accordance with section 10 of “An act to provide 
for a tax upon white phosphorus matches, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 9, 1912, white phosphorus matches manufactured wholly 
or in part in any foreign country shall not be entitled to enter at any 
of the ports of the United States, and the importation thereof is hereby 
prohibited: Provided further, That nothing in this act contained shall 


be held to repeal or modify said act to provide for a tax upon white 
phosphorus matches, and for other purposes, approved April 9, 1912. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I want to eall attention 
to one rate in this paragraph. In lines 20 and 21 it is provided 
that matches— 
when imported otherwise than in boxes containing not more than 100 
matches each, one-fourth of 1 cent per 1,000 matches. 

The duty in the present law is one-half of 1 cent. The ad 
valorem equivalent under the present law is only 8.44 per cent, 
which is a very low rate indeed. I am not going to discuss 
the question any further than to say that even if the decreases 
from the present law are made upon all the other classes of 
matches, it does seem to me that that grade of match should 
carry at least one-half instead of one-quarter of a cent. With 
one-quarter of a cent the duty is only 4.22 per cent equivalent ad 
yalorem. If the Senator does not feel justified in accepting 
the suggestion, I am not going to detain the Senate by an argu- 
ment, but I shall ask to have certain correspondence put ia the 
tEcoRD in connection with this item. ; 

I think if the Senator will examine that particular item he 
will come to the conclusion that to-day there is the most severe 
competition. As I say, the equivalent ad valorem upon them 
is only 8.44 per cent under the present law. 

Mr. HUGHES. I can only say to the Senator that we have, 
given the most thorough and exhaustive consideration to this 
item. It has given us a great deal of trouble. We have been 
furnished with all sorts of arguments and briefs and an abun- 
dance of information, but nothing was laid before the subcom- 
mittee or the members of the full committee that seemed to jus- 
tify them in interfering with the rates made by the House. 

Now, I want to cal! the Senator's attention to something very 
peculiar in that particular bracket.. The Senator will find that 
the average unit of yalue in 1912 was 7.8 cents, and it is admit- 
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ted that matches that fall under that classification are sold fu 
this country for much less than that. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1910 we find them at 4.4 cents. I asked 
some of the gentlemen who appeared before me why they were 
so much afraid of foreign competition when the foreign unit of 
value was so much higher than the market price of matches in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is very easily explained. The reason is 
that the matches of this class sent to this country under the 
present rate are, of course, the very highest-priced matches of 
that grade that are made. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that the gentlemen 
who are interested in raising this rate Gid not make that ex- 
planation. They said there was something wrong with the clas- 
sification and some other kind of match was coming in here; but 
all the way across the unit of value seems to me to leave a good 
deal to be explained. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly is not going to take that 
class of match and try to show that the unit of value is as 
given in this report. There is something wrong, because not 
only is it higher than the foreign value, but it is higher than 
the local value. So there is certainly something wrong in 
relation to the unit of value. ; 

Mr. HUGHES. That point was never satisfactorily explained 
to me. It may very well be that they are making and selling 
matches in this country, put up in this way in these large boxes 
containing more than 100, for less than they are able to put 
them up in that way and sell them for abroad. That would 
seem to be the obvious explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have before me a letter from Austin Nichols 
& Co. (Ine.), of New York, importers of foreign matches, 
addressed to the Fred. Fear Match Co., of New York City, 
N. ¥. The letter is a partial explanation of this situation. 
They recommend that orders be placed now for these matches, 
claiming that they can not be made in this country except at 
certain times of the year, and that since the duty is going to be 
cut 50 per cent there is no question that the foreign manu- 
facturers will control this market. 

As I say to the Senator, the equivalent ad valorem upon this 
class of matches is only«4.22 per cent. I said I would ask that 
these papers go into the Recorp. I will not even encumber 
the Recorp with them. If the Senator has made up his mind 
that there is no need of making the change, I will say no more. 
and simply let it rest with the protest I have already made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is one instance where 
I very strongly favor a low rate of duty—in the interest of 
conservation, however. The desolation that the Diamond Match 
Co.—and perhaps othér match companies—are creating in the 
forests of the United States, destroying pine timber not much 
larger than my thumb, is appalling. I am not going to worry 
over an increased importation of matches if it will tend to save 


the small trees in our forests, which are now not regarded by- 


these great match corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from New Jersey has 
failed to call attention. to the fact that in line 22 the word 
“fuses” is used, when it ought to be “ fusees.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I had overlooked that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a matter of spelling. An- 
other “‘e” should be put in it. e 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to amend by adding an additional 
“e,” so as to make the word “ fusees” rather than “fuses.” I 
ask unanimous consent to make that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That correction will be made. 

The Secretary. On page 110, paragraph 357, on August 26, 
was recommitted to the committee on the request of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HuGcnHes]. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask the Secretary to read the proposed 
amendments down to the proviso. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 357, page 110, line 10, after the 
word ‘‘manner,”’ the committee proposes to insert “and not 
suitable for use as millinery ornaments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 11, after the word “and,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ other.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 138, after the word “ feathers,” it is 
proposed to strike out the comma and insert “suitable for use 
fs millinery ornaments, artificial and ornamental.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 14, after the word “leaves,” it is 
proposed to insert “ grasses” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. What paragraph is this? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 357. 


The Skcretary. In line 19, after the word “other,” it is 
proposed to strike out “ materials or articles” and insert “ ma- 
terial.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 22, after the word “ plumes,” it is 
proposed to strike out the comma and the words “and the 
feathers, quills, heads, wing® tails, skins or parts of skins, of 
wild birds, either raw or manufactured, and not for scientific 
or educational purposes.” , 

Mr. HUGHES. I am directed by the committee to move to 
lay the committee amendment on the table, thus restoring the 
original language of ‘the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The committee amendment should be 
disagreed to, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary, On page 110, line 25, after the word “ pro- 
hibited,” it is proposed to strike out “but this provision shall 
not apply to the feathers or plumes of ostriches or to the 
feathers or plumes of domestic fowls of any kind.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the committee amendment in that 
regard be not agreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp will show that the 
committee has rereported paragraph 357. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 358. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur at this time to paragraph 116, for which the committee 
offers a substitute, which I send to the desk. 

The Secrerary. On page 33 the committee offers a substi- 
tute for paragraph 116, in the following words: 

116. Round iron or steel wire; wire composed of iron, steel, or other 
metal except gold or silver; corset clasps, corset steels, dress steels, 
and all flat wires and steel in strips not thicker than seven one- 
hundredths of 1 inch and not exceeding 5 inches in width, whether in 
long or short lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or 
drawn through dies or rolls or otherwise produced; telegraph and 
telephone wires; iron and steel wire coated by dipping, galvanizing, or 
similar process with zinc, tin, or other metal; all other wire not 
specially provided for in this section, and articles manufactured 
wholy or in chief value of any wire or wires provided for in this 
section; all the foregoing, 15 per. cent ad valorem; wire heddles and 
healds; wire rope; telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables 
covered with cotton, silk, paper, rubber, lead, or other material; all the 
foregoing and articles manufactured wholly or in chief value thereof, 
25 per cent ad valorem; woven wire cloth made of iron, steel, copper, 
brass, bronze, or other metal, 30 mesh and above, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment, as nearly as I could follow it, 
simply takes cable wires out of the 15 per cent ad valorem 
bracket and puts them in the 25 per cent bracket. 

Mr. THOMAS. Cables and all covered wire; yes. It also 
broadens the woven-wire-cloth paragraph by including “ iron, 
bronze, or other metal.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I was going to refer to that item also. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire whether paragraph 
106 has been acted upon. I think it has. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it went over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 106, on page 30, was passed over 
at the request of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. It has been read. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee has no amendment to present 
to that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not yet been agreed to. It 
has been read, but it has not been agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 30, line 8, after the word “ manu- 
factured,” the committee proposes to strike out “12” and in- 
sert “10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 111, paragraph 358, all the amend- 
ments have been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe all the amendments in that paragraph 
have been agreed to. I asked that the paragraph be passed 
over, for the purpose of offering an amendment. I will suggest 
the amendment now, to correct the paragraph as I suggested 
at the time that I asked to have the paragraph go over. 

I move that the words “or repairing” be inserted after the 
word “ dyeing,” on line 7, page 111. It would then read: 


Furs dressed on the skin, not adyanced further than dyeing or repair- 
ing, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HUGHES. I should like to have that amendment pend- 
ing and ask that the paragraph may be passed over again. 
There is a proposition before the committee that has not yet 
been acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, as I said before, that 
the word “ repairing” has a well-known meaning and has been 
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passed upon by the courts as designating an article between the 
raw fur and the manufactured fur. If the Senator desires, I 
will call his attention to the case. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the paragraph may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over 
for the present. 

The Secretary. On page 114 pdfagraph 368 was passed over 
at the request of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvuaHes]. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am directed by the committee to offer a 
substitute for the paragraph, which I should like to have read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 368 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

368. Laces, lace window curtains not specially provided for in this 
section, eoach, carriage, and automobile laces, and all lace articles of 
whatever yarns, threads, or filaments composed; handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, wearing apparel, and all other articles or fabrics made wholly or 
in part of lace or of imitation lace of any kind; embroideries, wear- 
ing apparel, handkerchiefs, and all articles or fabrics embroidered in 
any manner by hand or machinery, whether with a plain or fancy 
initial, monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqedd, or scalloped 
by hand or machinery, any of the foregoing by whatever name known ; 
nets, nettings, veils, veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flounc- 
ings, flutings, quillings, ormaments; braids, loom woven and orna- 
mented in the process of weaving, or made by hand, or on any braid 
machine, knitting machine, or lace machine, and not specially pro- 
vided for; trimmings not specially provided for; woven fabrics or 
articles from which threads have been omitted, drawn, punched, or 
cut, and with threads introduced after weaving, forming figures or 
designs, not including straight hemstitching; and articles made in 
whole or in part of any of the foregoing fabrics or articles; all of the 
foregoing of whatever yarns, threads, or filaments composed, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. P 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
118, paragraph 378. 

Mr. LODGE. Has it been read? : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that is reached I desire to ask 
the Senator from New Jersey in reference to paragraph 368. 
Was the material I called attention to when the matter was 
discussed some time ago inserted? ; 

Mr. HUGHES. That was discussed and considered by the 
committee, and the phraseology was changed so as to take 
into consideration that particular material, which undoubtedly 
belongs in that paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has no doubt but that it is 
taken care of in the amendment as proposed by him? : 

Mr. HUGHES. I am as certain as I can be of anything of 
the kind. It is a very complicated paragraph. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amendment, suggested, I think, by a 
Jovernment expert, was that the words “loom woven and orna- 
mented and in process of weaving” should be inserted. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the language which has been in- 
serted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been inserted? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. 
to have inserted in the paragraph. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey whether the change made takes care of edgings, insert- 
ings, and galloons that were stricken out of the paragraph by 
the committee? It was hard to follow the amendment as it 
was read. I ask whether those items were taken care of in 
the substitute just offered? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator they have been 
taken care of. 

The SecreTary. In paragraph 378, page 118, line 9, after 
the word “rates” and the colon, the committee report to strike 
out “India rubber or gutta-percha, 10 per cent ad valorem,” 
and to insert: 

Manufactures of india rubber or gutta-percha, commonly known as 
druggists’ sundries, 15 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of india 
rubber or gutta-percha, not specially provided for in this section, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SecreTary. The next paragraph passed over is 379. 

Mr. LODGE. The paragraph just read includes the item 
horn combs. It is not a great industry, but the factories which 
make it have been established for a long time, for periods 
ranging from 60 to 30 years. Individually they are small 
concerns. The comb which they make is retailed universally 

5 or 10 cents, and the reduction in duty on the for- 


That is all I cared 


for either 5 
eign comb would have no effect at all on the price to the 
ultimate consumer. There could be no gain in revenue because 
of the reduction, as there is now a very large importation of 
combs in competition with ours made at home. To get as much 
revenue at 25 per cent as is now obtained they would have 
practically te wipe out the product in this country. There- 
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fore, there will be a loss of revenue. As a matter of fact, at 
this rate I do not believe it would be possible for the horn- 
comb industry to survive. 


In line 18, page 118, paragraph 378, I shall move to strike 
out “25” and to insert “40” before “per cent,” and I ask 
leave to print with my remarks certain statements from two er 
three of the makers of combs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to will be included in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Among the 4,000 articles covered by the tariff bill now before Con- 
gress, horn combs constitute an item of minor importance, and it is 
probable that it has not received the consideration necessary to a proper 
understanding of all the facts. 

Believing that if the matter was clearly understood the proposed 
change from 50 per cent to 25 per cent in the Underwood bill would 
be greatly modified, we therefore ask your careful attention to the fol- 
lowing statements which bear on “Combs, composed wholly of horn 
or of horn and metal,’”’ Schedule N, paragraph 383. 

If the change is made as proposed, viz, 25 per cent, it will be— 

{8} No advantage to ultimate consumer. See (a), p. 2.) 

b) Great loss to workingman. (See (b), p. 2.) 

(c) No gain in revenue to Government unless the home industry is 
destroyed. (See (c), p. 2.) 

(d) A severe blow to manufacturers. (See (d). p. 2.) 

(e) Great benefit to foreign manufacturers. (See (e), p. 3.) 

In outlining its policy in the preparation of the new tariff bill the 
Democratic Party, through its leaders, has announced the following 
purposes : 

irst. “To introduce in wang line of industry a competitive tariff 
basis proves for a substantial amount of importation.” 
_ Second. ‘The attainment of this end by legislation that would not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry.” 

In the proposition to reduce horn combs from 50 per cent to 25 per 
= “ think you will clearly see that these principles have been 
gnored. 

Under the present duty of 50 per cent the importations of horn combs 
for the fiscal years 1911 and 1912 (see official figures of Department 
of Commerce and Labor) have averaged $143,000 duty paid per year. 
The estimated average United States production for the same period 
was $550,000, making a total consumption of $693,000. The importa- 
tions therefore are more than 25 per cent of the United States produc- 
tion and more than 20 per cent of the consumption, which amount 
clearly shows a “substantial amount of importation” and thus con- 
forms to the first principle, even with the 50 per cent duty. 

It is clear, in view of this, that cutting the duty squarely in half 
= our industry absolutely at the mercy of the foreign manufac- 

rers. 

In the synopsis on page 1 we state that the change to 25 per cent 
would be— 


(a) NO ADVANTAGE TO THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 


Horn combs are almost universally retailed for either 5 or 10 cents, 
principally the latter price, and this would continue regardless of a 
change in the wholesale price. This condition is largely brought about 
by the influence of the syndicate stores, now completely covering the 
country, who have established these uniform prices notwithstanding 
the fact they purchase the goods at greatly varying prices at wholesale. 
We therefore claim that the ultimate consumer Il not be benefited 
by the change. 

(b) GREAT LOSS TO THE WORKINGMAN. 


The percentage of labor cost in making horn combs is very large, 
being between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of total cost, the other ex- 
penses, together with the raw material, horn, which is less than 45 
per cent, making up the total. As the cost of materials, including 
horn, is fixed by the markets, the only opportunity of reduction in 
cost would be in the wages paid for labor. The wages in Scotland. our 
principal competitors, are not exceeding one-third those paid in our 
factories, so that with such a low duty it is clear the workmen must 
either suffer from a lower rate of wages or from loss of occupation 
altogether. 
(c) NO GAIN IN REVENUB TO GOVERNMENT, 


As under the proposed reduction to 25 per cent it will be necessary 
to double the importations to secure the present amount of revenue, in 
order to secure any considerable increase of customs duties the impor- 
tations must be increased very much beyond this total. If this greater 
total of importations is brought into the country, is it not very clear 
that the industry will suffer beyond recovery? 


(d) A SEVERE BLOW TO THB MANUFACTURERS. 


The various firms engaged in horn-comb manufacturing have been 
established from 30 to 60 years. They are composed of men of respecta- 
bility, standing well in their communities. ‘They have all been indus- 
trious and inventive and devoted to their business, and have noue of 
them accumulated more than a reasonable competence out of the busi- 
ness. In most cases their all is invested in the business, and their 
income and living depends on a continuation of the same. 


(e) GREAT BENEFITS TO FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS. 


The only benefit we can discover in the change of duty proposed 
will be an enlargement of the business of the foreign manufacturers, 
aurticularly the British Comb Trust, wbo are waiting eagerly for the 
inal decision on this rate of duty and are looking forward to greatly 
increased sales of their manufactures in this eg 

No doubt importers who handle the foreign goods will reap increased 
profit due to the large increase of importations, all of which will dis- 
place goods made by American workmen, who will by this be thrown 
out of employment. 

We recognize that the present administration interprets their call 
to power as oe based in part at least on a new tariff bill with 
downward revision, and in common with many other industries we 
would expect to share somewhat in the reductions to be made. We 
submit, however, in view of all tle facts heretofore set forth, and 
particularly the present large importatiens, that to reduce the duty 
one-fourth of the present rate of 50 per cent to 374 per cent would 
under the circumstances be a very large reduction, and one which 
would increase the already large percentage of importations, but still 
ive the American manufacturers and workin a fighting chance. 

e oovene you the above reductions would give us the hardest kind 
of a fight. ; , 
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The Secretary. The committee report an amendment to this 
paragraph on page 119, line 6, by striking out, before “ per 
cent,” “25” and inserting “15,” so as to read: 

Or of which these substances or any of them is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; shells engraved, cut, ornamented, or otherwise manu- 
factured, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. HUGHES. I am directed by the committee to ask that 
the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, at the time this para- 
graph was passed over I put in the Recorp a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine in relation to ivory tusks in their natural 
state. The substance of the letter was that ivory in the nat- 
ural state, the entire tusk, had always been upon the free list. 
Of course it is not produced in this country. The constituent 
who wrote me was very heavily interested in the piano busi- 
ness, and it is a leading industry in my State. Piano keys are 
made from this ivory. 

The letter I put in the Recorp, which I will not attempt now 
to bother with reading in its entirety, made the point that if 
this duty is put upon this product on the theory that ivory is 
a luxury in this business, it is a mistaken theory, that the 
great mass of the pianos made are sold upon the installment 
plan to people of very moderate means, and the 20 per cent 
duty levied by this paragraph would certainly result in the 
raising of the price on these articles and hurt their business. 

In this connection I offer an amendment which I[ send to the 
desk, and at the same time I offer an amendment to go in on 
page 139 at the end of line 22. If this duty should be taken 
off of course the second amendment would be necessary to 
restore it to the free list. I will ask the Secretary to read both 
amendments. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 379, page 118, line strike 
out the words “in their natural state, or,” so as to read: 

Ivory tusks cut vertically across the grain only, with the bark left 
intact, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

On page 189, line 22, after the word “unmanufactured,” 
insert: 

Ivory tusks not sawed, cut, or otherwise manufactured, 


"9 


my 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the paragraph relating to 
horn combs was passed over when this schedule was originally 
under consideration and the understanding was that it should 
not be taken up in my absence, Inadvertently the paragraph 
was agreed to and an amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] was voted down while I was tem- 
porarily absent from the Chamber. I ask unanimous consent 
to make just a brief statement and to have some papers printed 
in the ReEcorp. 

This is a small industry. I think there are only two or three 
eoncerns of the kind in the United States. One is located at 
Frankford, in Philadelphia. Another is located elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania. ‘These combs are made out of the horns of 
eattle and are sold very cheaply to the consumer. It is im- 
possible to understand how he can in any way be benefited by a 
reduction of the duty on the article. The industry, in my 
opinion, will be absolutely wiped out by this reduction. The 
competition is so keen with England and other parts of Europe 
that this little industry, giving employment to a few industrious 
and deserving mechanics, will have to be closed. 

The comb works at Aberdeen are a principal competitor of 
the American article. The comb makers are the lowest paid 
skilled workers in Aberdeen. It is 14 years since they had an 
increase in wages. They have had to submit to insulting condi- 
tions, petty tyrannies, and a system of fining, such as no other 
workers have to endure. For instance, the workers have to pay 
for broken windows, even though they have not broken them. 

I have here a circular of the Aberdeen Comb Makers’ Society 
giving notice of a demonstration to be held on Castle Street, 
Thursday, June 26, 1913, at 8 p. m., in support of the workers on 
a strike. The notice goes on to state that addresses will be 
given by David Palmer, president of the trades council, Joseph 
F. Dunean, and others, and the notice invites all to “ Come and 
hear the truth about the comb works.” It goes on to say: 
“Support the workers in the fight they are making for tolerable 
conditions and reasonable wages.” That is the condition of the 
labor element, Mr, President, in Aberdeen, against which the 
American workman is invited to enter into competition. 

I have a letter here from Mr. John Walton, of the firm of 
Jacob W. Walton Sons, at the head of the horn-comb industry 
in Philadelphia, with a copy of a brief which he filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. I ask to have the 
letter and the brief incorporated in the Recorp, if there is no 
objection. 
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. The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
one. : 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Jacosn W. WALTON Sons, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, April 14, 1913. 
Hon. Borgs PEenross, 

Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: Below I submit some statements of the effect of the 
change of duty on horn combs from 50 per cent to 25 per cent ad 
ee If given opportunity, I can prove the truthfulness of each 
statement. 

1. No advantage to consumer. 

2. No advantage to workingmen. 

. No advantage to Government. 

. Severe blow to manufacturers. 

. Advantage only to foreign manufacturers. 

. Horn combs in large proportion retail at 5 
this will not be changed by the new proposed duty. 

No advantage to consumer. 

2. To meet foreign competition employees will either be required to 
accept lower wages or loss of occupation. 

No advantage to workingmen. 

3. Unless the American manufacturers are utterly unable by cheap- 
ened methods and lowered wages to meet the competition of foreign 
manufacturers and are driven from the ficld altogether, there will be 
slight increase in the custom receipts. 

No advantage to Government. 

4. The various firms engaged in comb manufacturing have been 
established from 30 to 60 years, all men of respectability, standing 
well in their communities. They have all been industrious and inven- 
tive and devoted to their business; and have none acquired wealth out 
of the business. In most cases their all is invested in the business, 
and their income depends on profit in manufacturing. 

A severe blow to manufacturers. 

5. The only profit we can discover in the change of duty will be an 
increase of profit to importers who handle foreign goods due to en- 
larged purchases and the foreign manufacturers who are waiting 
eagerly for the final decision on this duty and are looking forward to 
greatly increased sales of their manufactures in this country, all of 
this increase displacing goods made by American workmen, any trade 
that may be retained being under very severe destructive competition. 

Advantage only to foreign manufacturers. 

Very truly, yours, 


and 10 cents, and 


JOHN WALTON. 


— 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS., April 12, 1913. 
Hon. Oscak W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 


Dear Sir: We have just learned with great surprise that your com- 
mittee proposes to cut the duty on horn combs squarely in halves. 

The announced purpose of the Democratic Party has been to revise 
the tariff along the following lines: 

First. To insure effective competition. 

Second. Not to injure business. 

If these principles are carried out no one can have any renusonable 
ground for objection. 

We appreciate the difficulty of a committee in trying to understand 
the facts and the special -circumstances which affect any industry, 
pr aie when it is called upon to adjust so many items in so short 
a time. 

Full information is on file with the committee. We wish, however, 
to again call vour attention to the facts on horn combs, bearing: on the 
above principles. 

First. Competition: Under the present rate of 50 per cent the im- 
ports of horn combs for fiscal years 1911 and 1912 (see official fizures of 
Department of Commerce and Labor) have averaged $143,000 duty paid. 
The estimated average United States production for the same time is 
$550,000, making a total of $693,000. The foreign combs therefore 
comprise slightly more than 20 per cent of the total consumption under 
the present tariff, and we submit this clearly shows that effective 
competition already exists. 

Second. Injury to business: Under these conditions it must he clear 
that when competition to this extent is possible with a duty of 50 per 
cent a reduction of one-half in the duty would place the iadustry 
absolutely at the mercy of the foreign manufacturer. 

The labor cost in horn combs is a very large per cent of the total 
cost, and as the Scotch, German, and Italian workers receive only 
about 40 per cent of the American wage, and are not hampered by 
Sat ere hours, a liberal measure of protection is absolutely 
essential. 

If the committee had cut the duty one-fourth, or to 374 per cent, we 
would, under the existing circumstances, have “taken our medicine ”’ 
with the best grace possible, but a cut of one-half is destructive 

Allow us _to call your attention to the following quotation from the 
address of President Wilson on the tariff at the opening of the special 
session of Congress: 

“Tt would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with reck- 
less haste, or with strokes that cut at the very roots of what has 
grown up amongst us by long process. 

“It does not alter a thing to upset it and break it and deprive it of a 
chance to change. It destroys it. We must make changes in our laws, 
whose object is development, a more free and wholesome development, 
not revolution or upset or confusion.” 

Have we not every right therefore to assume that this was an honest 
statement, and that the tariff measure would conform to the principles 
thus stated? 

We appeal to your sense of justice and to your sense of honor to 
“make the performance square with the facts,” and ask that you 
modify the schedule on horn combs so that the industry will have a 
fighting chance and not be destroyed. 

To men who have given 30 to 40 years of hard work to the business 
and whose property is largely tied up in the industry, the proposed 
duty of 25 per cent is heartbreaking. 

Very truly, yours, GEO. RICHARDSON Co, 
W. H. Noyes & Bro, Co. 


Mr. PENROSE. I took a particular interest in this industry 
four years ago, and with the help of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] we were enabled to have what has 
proved to be an adequate duty inserted in the Payne bill. Dur- 
ing the four years in which the industry has enjoyed the pro- 
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In view of the fact that the duty of 50 per cent ad valorem did not 
make gecettte an advance in prices, and the further fact that we have 
a steadily rising scale of wages since the last tariff bill, and the further 
fact that according to all advices we receive there has not been any 
advance in foreign wage scale, we feel justified in uiging that the 
present duty shall not be changed. 


EXTRACT FROM BRIEFS SUBMITTED ITO PREVIOUS COMMITYEF ON WAYS AND 
- MEANS. 


tection of that duty it has flourished in a reasonable way. A 
very large number of combs are imported. 

It seems to me that this little industry, which will undoubt- 
edly be stricken down when this bill becomes a law, is furnis’- 
ing as good an illustration as is possible of the unnecessary and 
wanton effects of the pending tariff bill in many respects. 

It is absolutely impossible to see how the American consumer 
can be benefited to the least extent. -There is in the whole 
tariff bill no greaver contrast between the low-grade conditions 
of labor abroad and the happier conditions of labor in the 
United States than is exhibited in this industry. 

I have here, Mr. President, some copies of briefs heretofore 
filed by the gentlemen representing this industry, together 
with some aflidavits as to labor cost and other facts pertaining 
to the industry. I will ask to have these statements also incor- 
porated in the Recorp. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Jacos W. WALTON SONS, 
Frankford, Philadeiphia, July 18, 1918. 
Hon. Borms Penrose, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I send you herewith a copy of our printed brief and 
also copy of the typewritten brief which was placed in the hands of the 
Finance Committee chairman and of which I think I sent you one copy 
before. You will find on the first page of either of these papers a 
synopsis which will refresh your memory, I think, on the whole subject. 

In addition to these papers I desire to state several facts. First, 
the experience of the horn-comb manufacturers during the past year 
has been that, though we have a duty of 50 per cent, the importations 
of the foreign comb manufacturers have kept prices of horn combs 
down to the point where our factories have been compelled to run 
practically with no profits. Our own concern in Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, has scarcely paid the living expenses of the firm let alone 
interest on investment or other earnings. We can not possibly see 
how, with the reduction of duty, it will be possible to continue the busi- 
ness against foreign competition. 

To refresh your memory, allow me to refer to the following facts: 
Prior to the last Congress, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, the 
foreign born-comb manufacturers had just begun for a few years to 
engage in aggressive competition with the horn-comb manufacturers of 
this country. They did not make the styles we used. They did not 
understand our market, and as a consequence under the old 30 per 
cent duty in the Dingley bill their competition was not seriously felt. 
When, however, about six or seven years ago they sent their agents 
into this country to study the market, and in some instances had oppor- 
tunity of studying our methods they took home with them samples of 
the best selling goods in this country and at once began to undersell 
us on otr own distinctive lines. This they were enabled to do, be- 
cause the cost of labor in horn combs is quite large and the cost of 
their labor compared to ours in much less than one-third. 

It is sometimes said “that the workmen in these foreign countries 
are not as efficient as the American workmen.” If that were true, our 
troubles would not be so great; but unfortunately those who work in 
the comb shops in Aberdeen, Scotland, and other competing countries 
are men, women, and boys who are thoroughly trained in this par- 
ticular industry, and because of the necessity to work hard in order to 
earn their low rate of wages they become very quick and efficient work- 
men. This we know not by hearsay, but because in the last several 
years there have come to our factory men who had worked in the 
Aberdeen shops seeking employment, and we have found them very 
efficient workmen, 

According to the newspapers from Scotland, there is at present a 
strike on in the comb factories, asking for an increase of 15 per cent 
in wages, the granting of which seems to us to be remote, and on this 
subject we inclose you a letter from our New York agents. If, how- 
ever, they would grant this full increase in wages of 15 per cent, it 
would not raise the wage of the foreign workmen to much above 334 
per cent of our wage rate. 

In view of the fact that whatever the price of the combs may be, the 
great mass of them are sold at 10 cents apiece, and therefore the ulti- 
mate consumer gets no benefit; and also that if there is an increase 
of importations, it surely throws just so many workmen out of employ- 
ment, and that in all probability it would utterly destroy the industry 
before there would be any appreciable gain in revenue to the Govern- 
ment, we can not understand why the change should be made. 

If necessary to reduce the duty, why could they not at least give 
us 374 per cent, under which rate we might possibly continue in busi- 
ness, though without any profits? 

If it will be of any avail, I shall be glad to go to Washington at 
any time at your suggestion and will see anyone you may desire me to 
in order to help this matter on. 

Thanking you for your many favors, I remain, 









Horn combs are made of cattle horns, and some years ago the produc- 
tion in this country supplied us with all our raw materia! at a moderate 
price ; but owing to the breeding of short-horn cattle and the process of 
dehorning, the quantity and quality of American horns have fallen so 
low that it has been necessary for some years for American manufac 
turers to buy a large part of their material in European markets where 
the foreign manufacturers have the advantage of being on the ground. 

The product of the foreign comb manufacturers has always found a 
market in this country, but under present conditions there is an increase 
in the number of sizes and styles, many of them copies of our_makes, 
which enter our market and drive out the domestic goods. This compe- 
tition is more keen and difficult to meet each year, particularly in view 
of the fact that the scale of wages we are required to pay has advanced. 

A very considerable item of comb imports consists of fine handmade 
combs, which sell in all the department stores and among the dealers 
in better goods, Some of these goods manufactured in France are made 
in a manner that we could not presume to have sufficient tariff to 
enable us to compete. In these goods the item of hand labor figures 
very largely. While in France, in 1904, I was informed by horn brokers 
and other men familiar with the business that it is the custom of the 
large manufacturers to prepare the horn stock up to a certain point 
and then farm it out to families, who take the work home and there put 
upon it the fine hand labor which produces the superior article. For 
this work the families, consisting of father, mother, and several chil- 
dren—sometimes five or six—receive the equivalent of about $5 for a 
full weck’s work. This statement had previously been made to me by 
nea in this country who were familiar with the comb industry in 

rance. 

There 1s also a line of very cheap combs coming here from Italy, 
Scotland, and the Netheriands, which we can hardly expect te compete 
with. Among these are pocket combs in cases, which are delivered in 
New York for $1.25 per gross, duty paid, or of a line of fine-teeth eombs 
at ridiculously low prices. 

While thousands of dollars of these goods are continually shipped 
here, we do not advocate such protection as would give the American 
manufacturers-a monopoly in this market. 

The burden of our plea is that the tariff should be high enough to 
enable the American manufacturer, paying decent wages to workmen, to 
make reasonable profits and retain the market which legitimately 
belongs to them. 

While there has been a large increase in the consumption of horn 
combs in this country, the industry has not advanced correspondingly. 
The decline in the cleared horn line of dressing and fine-teeth combs is 
particularly marked, the foreign manufacturers having this field practi- 
cally to themselves, although most of our factories are equipped for the 
work, and if it were possible to compete could give employment to a 
goodiy number of workmen 

If a change were made in the tariff schedule, either lowering or in- 
creasing the rate, it would not change the price of the combs to the 
consumer, except in a limited group of the article. The price that is 
charged for the comb at retail in this country for probably 75 per cent 
of the combs sold is 10 cents. The only effect of lowering the duty 
would be to enrich the dealer at the expense of the manufacturer and 
by the increase of importations reduce the output of our factories, 
which would result in the employment of less-workmen and possibly the 
retirement of the industry, in which case the foreiguer would un- 
doubtedly increase his prices to this market. 

On the other hand, an increase of duty would not increase the price 
to consumers, the revenue to the Government would probably not be 
materially diminished, and there would be an enlargement of the in- 
dustry, which would give employment to more American labor. 

Mr. James W. De Graff, representing the Noyes Comb Co., of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., writes: 

“About 15 years ago there were 11 horn-comb factories in this coun- 
try, and to-day there are about 4, as the inadequate duty of 30 per 
cent does not allow the American manufacturer sufficient i 
to enable him to compete with the low wages paid in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, and in Germany. 

“Most of the importafions into this country come from one horn- 
comb works in Aberdeen, Scotland. Our factory obtained a United 
States patent on a metal-back comb, where the backs extended over the 
ends, forming the end teeth, which patent expired a number of years 
ago, and the fair market value for this article is $7.25 net; but the 
competing comb offered by the Aberdeen Comb Works can now be 
landed in New York City, freight and duty paid,’ for $5.70; and beg 
to say that this comb can not be made in America to meet the foreign 
price mentioned above. Taking 100 as a unit, the wages amount to 
45 per cent and a superintendent’s charge of 5 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the fact that foreign combs are brought into this market at 
the price mentioned above, the consumer pays exactly the same price 

















































































jot dn i aa = Ch scianee at retail for his goods as he does for ours, as the comb can not be 
Very truly, yours, prs JouN WALTON. retailed for 5 cents, and is universally sold at 10 cents, so that the 
Syworsrs os Bare. ° difference in cost to the wholesale merchant is absorbed by him and the 





retailer at the expense of American labor. 

“The wage scale in the Aberdeen Comb Works, Scotland, of which 
we have itive information, as per attached sworn affidavit, is as 
follows: Managers receive salaries not exceeding $15 per week; fere- 
men, from $6 to $7.50 per week; the best workmen, from $4 to $6.50 
per week. Women earn an average of from $2 to $3, and boys, who 
must be 14 years old, start at $1 per week, and they receive this rate 
for a considerable period. 

“As comb making is not considered a man’s work in Scotland, out- 
side of manager, foremen, machinists, and a few men for very hard 
work, the larger proportion of employees are women and minors. 

“On the contrary, our labor is principally men, whose wages are 
about four times as large as the women who do similar work, and the 
—_ by us receive at least four times as much as boys 
abroad, 

“A conservative estimate of the relative amount of the labor cost 
as between the foreign and domestic manufacturers is that the foreign 
wages for the same amount of labor would be less than 334 per cent 
of the American wage cost. These figures relate particularly to Scot- 
land, and are well within the facts. In other countries the rates would 
probably be lower.” 





Rubject : Horn combs, made from cattle horn and used for hair 
dressing. 

Schedule N: Paragraph 463, last clause, 

Present duty of 50 per cent ad valorem advanced in the last bill from 
30 per cent for reasons given in briefs presented to the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, extracts of which are attached herewith (pp. 1 and 2): 

(1) wate advance was based on the difference of cost of labor. (See 

. 3, 4, and 5.) 

(2) The aggressiv® competition of foreign manufacturers made pos- 
sible by their low rate of wages. (See p. 6. 

(3) The fact that most of our goods are sold in this country at 
either 5 or 10 cents, so that a change of duty would have no effect on 
the consumer. (See p. 7.) 

AS ~— that this advance was justified and should be maintained, 
we submit the following: 

1. Since the change there has been no advance in prices of horn 
combs by the domestic manufacturers, 

2. The importation of foreign combs has continued large. (See p. 8.) 

3. The horn-comb business is affected by sharp competition both at 
home and from the foreign manufacturers. (See p. 9.) 
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COPY OF AFFIDAVIT. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 31, 1908. 


I, John Rogers, of 4151 Paul Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was in the employ of the Aberdeen Comb Works Co., Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, for 42 years. During this time I worked in the various depart- 
ments, and for a number of years I was employed as a foreman. 

The rates of wages paid by this firm at the time my employment with 
the said firm ceased were as follows: ‘ 

Managers, average wages not over 60s., or about $15 per week. = 

Foremen, average wages not over 25s. to 30s., or about $6 to $7.50 
er weck. 

. Men, average wages not over 16s. to 27s., or about $4 to $6.50 
er week, 

: Women, average wages not over 8s. to 12s., or about $2 to $3 per 
week. 

3oys, average wages not cver 4s. to 5s., or about $1 to $2 per week, 
this latter rate gradually increasing as the boys reach manhood. 

I have been in constant correspondence since I left Aberdeen with 
employees of the comb works, who are my old friends and neighbors, 
and I am sure that rates have not advanced, but rather have decreased 
since that time. 

JOHN R. ROGERS. 

John Rogers, ‘being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that the facts set forth in the sbove statement, to which he has 
attached his signature, are true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

JouHn R. RoGers. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 31st day of December, 1908. 
[SEAL.] Tuos, B. FouLKROD, 
Notary Public. 

(Commission expires January 27, 1909.) 

G. W. Richardson Co. and Wm. H. Noyes & Bro. Co., of Newbury- 
port, Mass., write as follows: 

“This industry is principally carried on in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and New York, and although the various parties 
engaged in same have given strict attention to the details of the busi- 
ness and have been energetic and ingenious in inventing labor-saving 
devices, the business has not kept pace with the growth of the country. 

“This is largely due, in our opinion, to the strong competition of the 
foreign manufacturers, notably those of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, who are sending large quantities of combs to this 
country and underselling us, notwithstanding the present duty. 

“We consider that the low wage scale and also low cost of supplies 
abroad is the secret of their ability to do this, and the cost of the 
above items is fully 50 per cent of the total cost. 

“The supplementary brief recently submitted by Mr. Walton gives 
facts in relation to the wage scale in Scotland which are of great im- 
portance when considering what is a fair measure of protection, and 
we call your especial attention to same. 

“As women perform much of the heavy work in Scotland, for which 
we employ men at a rate of $10.50 to $13.50 per week, it is clear to 
us that the total labor cost in Aberdeen would not exceed 30 to 334 per 
cent of what it is in this country. 

“One of our principal items is a 7-inch metal-guard tooth comb, 
with a metal back of nicolene. This comb has been copied by the 
Aberdeen people and is now sold in this country by them at $5.70 per 
gross, duty and freight paid. 

“A fair price for this is from .$7 to $7.50 per gross. The comb 
retails at 10 cents. 


“ TLLUSTRATION. 

“On the basis on cost prices in Scotland a tariff of 50 per cent 
would merely meet the difference in wages alone on the class of combs 
in general use in this country. . 

“As stated by us in the briefs Submitted to the Ways and Means 
Committee and printed in their Tariff Hearings, No. 36 (pp. 5395- 
5397), and in No. 47 (pp. 7075-7077), the proportion of labor cost in 
the medium goods (most commonly used) of horn combs in America, is 
about 50 per cent of the total cost. 

Take a comb that will cost in America, as example, say, per 

ROE oti oh iter eaten aetna aeieeaetanaiael 
The labor cost would be 50 per cent . 00 
The labor on same article in Scotland 


$6. 00 


Which would give advantage to foreigner of . 00 


- 00 
. 00 


. 00 

“You will note that this relates to the medium orate of goods, which 
are made with considerable machinery ; but for high-priced goods, which 
require more handwork, this percentage would be inadequate.” 

While formerly the foreign manufacturers confined themselves to the 
pr styles of their own countries which were salable here only in 
imited quantities for perhaps a decade, they have made a careful 
study of our market and methods of manufacture, and have gradually 
imitated our largest sellers and, though their product is still somewhat 
crude, have made great inroads on the business of American manufactur- 
ers. This, of course, is only made possible by the low wage rate they pay. 

In one style of comb, known in the market as the metal end tooth 
comb, a comb with a nicolene (nickel-plated zinc) back and end teeth, 
which material they purchase lower in Europe than we can buy it here, 
their competition has been especially keen. 

The factory of the Aberdeen Comb Co., Aberdeen, Scotland, which is 
a combination of the factories of Great Britain, and in this country 
would be denominated a trust, is especially active and determined to 
capture the American market. 

The custom now firmly intrenched in the United States, and very 
largely brought about by the syndicate stores, of selling small wares at 
5 or 10 cents has a determining influence on the prices the comb 
manufacturers can get for their goods. Except for a few styles espe- 
cially well made and sold in limited quantities to a select trade, it 
would be suicidal for us to attempt to ask prices that would not permit 
the goods to be retailed at 10 cents. 

Owing to this trade condition a change of duty either upward or 
downward would have no effect upon the consumer. 

In Europe we found the prices at retail varied very much, runnin 
from the equivalent of our 5 cents up to a franc (20 cents) an 
shilling (about 25 cents), and in most instances, especially in the 
cheaper combs, the retail prices are equal to our American prices. 

From these facts we can fairly assume were the American driven 
out of business from lack of sufficient duty to meet wage differences, it 
would not be long before the foreign prices would be advanced, and the 


And make their cost only_____-_-- 
To equal the American cost we must 
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consumer here be compelled to buy inferior goods for 5 to 10 cents, 
or pay higher prices. 
he importations of horn combs have been hr large. 

According to reports of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which were handed to the writer, the importations were as follows: 
Duty paid year ending June 30, 1911 $155, 265 
Duty paid year ending June 30, 1912 130, 272 

During the latter years domestic manufactures were reduced in their 
sales in about the same proportion. These figures would indicate im- 
ports in excess of 25 perecent of the domestic manufactures, which 
sooty indicates that the present rate of duty is by no means pro- 

tive. 

Owing to the fact that horn combs were not classified in previous 
tariff bills, but were imported under the general head of the ‘“ Manu- 
factures of horn,’”’ which included many other articles, it is impossible 
for a comparison with former years to be made with any accuracy. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that because in the particular 
combs which sell most largely the foreign manufacturers lowered their 
prices sufficiently to meet the difference in the rate of duty the sales 
have been approximately as large. . 

The equipment of the horn-comb manufacturers for a number of 
years back, while it has not been materially increased, is sufficient to 
produce an excess of production, and each manufacturer is necessarily 
seeking more business continually. Of course the effect of this is to 
produce sharp competition; sometimes it takes the form of improved 
quality, and at other times is a question of price, so that at home we 
have competition that would prevent any serious advance in ae. 
In view, however. of the large imports, and the fact that our foreign 
competitors are aggressive, the American manufacturer is compelled to 
sell as cheaply as possible in order to maintain business enough to 
keep the factories going. 

The countries from which we find competition, all of which have the 
low wage scale, are Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 

The Aberdeen Comb Co., of Aberdeen, Scotland, who are especially 
aggressive, and are making very strenuous efforts to capture the trade 
of this country, and who imitate our goods more than the others, are 
the sharpest competitors we have from foreign sources, 

Some years ago all of the important horn-comb factories in Great 
Britain formed a consolidation which would be denominated a trust if 
located in this country. 

In view of all these facts which show that our present duty is not 
prohibitive, that the consumer is not overcharged, and that a change 
of duty could not benefit the consumer, but would injure the industry 
very seriously, compelling either loss of occupation or lower wages to 
the workingman, we trust that the present duty will be retained. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, of one thing I am certain, that 
the enactment of this paragraph into law means the shutting 
down of this industry in Philadelphia and in Massachusetts 
without benefiting any man, woman, or child in the whole 
United States. 

The Secrerary. On page 120, paragraph 386 was passed over. 

The committee proposes to strike out the paragraph as 
printed in the House text and to insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

386. Paintings in oil or water colors, engravings, etchings, pastels, 
drawings, and sketches, in pen and ink or pencil or water colors, and 
sculptures not specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, but the term “sculptures” as used in this paragraph shall be 
understood to include only such as are cut, carved, or otherwise wrought 
by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or 
from metal, and that are the professional productions of a sculptor 
only, and the term “ painting” as used in this paragraph shall be un- 
derstood not to include such as are made wholly or in part by stenciling 
or other mechanical process. 

Mr. LODGE. This amendment is interwoven with the one 
in the free list, and properly they would have to be taken up 
together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee have amendments that may 
possibly reach some of the objections of the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I would be very glad to hear them stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendments will be submitted by the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am instructed by the committee to offer 
an amendment. In line 4, on page 120, the first line of the para- 
graph, I move to strike out the word “ engravings.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In line 5, I move to strike out the word 
“etchings” and the comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is that the entire amendment made to 
the amendment, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; that is the entire amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are the only changes? 

Mr. HUGHES. The only changes. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad that change has been made and 
that engravings and etchings have been pu&é back where they 
have always been. They are on the free list in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. By striking them out of paragraph 386 they 
fall back into paragraph 337 at 15 per cent. 

Mr. LODGH. Under what paragraph did the Senator from 
Utah say they will now come? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 337, which provides: 


Blank books, slate books and pamphlets, engravings, photographs, 
etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, and printed matter, 
all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of paper, and not specially 
provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. LODGE. It puts them in that paragraph with a duty of 
15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it puts them back into paragraph 337. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the existing law they are on the free 
list. In the paragraph where engravings or etchings are now 
placed, as I understand, in paragraph 337, page 104, it is pre- 
vided : 

Blank books, state books and pamphlets, engravings, photographs, 
etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, and printed matter, 
all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of paper, and not specially 
provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The chief value ofan engraving or an etching is not the 
paper; it is the marks on the paper made by the artist who 
etched or engraved the plate. It seems to me little short of 
absurd to put engravings or etchings in that paragraph and put 
a duty,on them because they consist “wholly or in chief value 
of paper.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What would be the price of that etching? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the paper is practically of no value. 
The whole value of the etching is in the etching and the whole 
yalue of the engraving is in the engraving, and here they are 
classed in the paper schedule with slate books and pamphlets 
“ wholly or in chief value of paper.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. -Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts why he objects to the other side of 
the Chamber maintaining everlasting harmony in this bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, I do not, as a rule, object 
to their making the bill in amy way they desire; but etchings and 
engravings are works of art. They have hitherto been free. I 
feel strongly that it is ef very great value to education in this 
country that etchings and engravings should come in free, as do 
other works of art. I deplore their being made dutiable. The 
imposition of a duty on them seems to me a very backward step. 
As I understand, the House had them under that queer heading 
at 15 per cent, and the Senate committee has raised the duty to 
25 per cent. I wish they could be put back to their old place. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator, if he objects—— 

Mr. LODGE. It does not interrupt me at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to ask the Senator if he did 
not think that this language which he is criticizing would place 
them on the free list unless the chief value of them was in the 
paper of which they are composed? 

Mr. LODGE. If that is the case, this puts them back on the 
free list. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I am not sure what it does; but I 
wanted to suggest to the Senator that unless an engraving was 
wholly or in chief value of the paper in its composition it would 
not seem to be provided for. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does tiie Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. LODGE, I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will yield to me, I desire to 
make a motion to amend. In paragraph 337, page 104, line 16, 
after the word “ foregoing.” I move to strike out the words 
“wholly or in chief value of paper” and the word “and,” at 
the beginning of line 17. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator enters on 
that amendment, I wish to say that the arrangement about 
these articles is somewhat confused. They appear in the free 
list with a 50-year limitation, as I understand; that is, all etch- 
ings and engravings more than 50 years old come in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is also a limitation as to certain insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘This paragraph would cover, if I am right, 
etchings and engravings less than 50 years old whose chief 
value is paper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson] has 
just moved to strike out those words. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that; but that will leave the duty 
on them at 15 per cent, while they are now on the free list, as 
I understand. 

Mr. President, I am glad that so much has been done for en- 
gravings and etchings—that they have been freed from a duty 
of 25 per cent—but I -regret the increase that has been made 
over the House rate, which, I believe,.is a repetition of the 
present law, if I remember rightly. I regret still more the ex- 
tension of the term to 50 years, but that comes up more natu- 





*rally in connection with the free list; so I shall not detain the 


Senate further at this point than to say that I think it is a 
great pity to increase the duty on paintings and sculpture. I 
think it is to the interest of the whole country that the duties 
on articles of this character, if they are to be made dutiable, 
should be very low. Art museums, which are established for 
the pleasure and benefit of the general public, are springing up 
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all over the country from Texas to Maine. They are places of 
great resort and great pleasure to the people of every town 
where they are located. 


The paintings that are brought in by private individuals are 


sure to find their way sooner or later to those public museums. 
Of course, I am aware that public museums can bring these 
articles in free now, but I think it is a great mistake in public 
policy to increase the duty on works of art. I wish that this 
amendment could be defeated and that the House rate could 
remain. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I find on referring to paragraph 416 of the 


present law that engravings and etchings are made dutiable at 
25 per cent ad valorem, and the same language is used in the 
present law as is used in the pending measure, namely, “all 
the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of paper.” I have 
moved to strike out those words. We simply followed the ex- 
isting law in that particular. Under paragraph 337 of the 
pending bill these articles will be dutiable at 15 per cent. 


Mr. LODGE. It was the repetition of a very foolish descrip- 


tion, I think, to apply to etchings and engravings. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I fully agree with the Senator. It seems 


to me the amendment which has been offered is necessary. 


Mr. LODGE. I think so. 
Mr. JOHNSON. The value is not in the paper, of course; it 


is in the skill of the artist or workman. 


Mr. LODGE. I am one of those who were responsible for 
that law, and I am free to say that that was a piece of folly 
that I did not know was in it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is not the worst piece of folly in it. 

Mr. ROOT. May I suggest to the Senator from Maine that 
striking out those words from paragraph 337, which corresponds 


to paragraph 416 of the old law, might involve some difficulty 


regarding the other articles enumerated in the section. If there 
were nothing but engravings and etchings, it would be quite 
simple, but paragraph 337 covers “blank books, slate books, 
and pamphiets, engravings, photographs, etchings, maps, charts, 
music in books or sheets, and printed matter.” 

The limitation “ wholly or in chief value of paper,” I suppose, 
would bear a pretty important relation to a good many articles. 
For instance, a bound beok comes in. That book might be classi- 
fied quite differently, according as the chief value is in the 
binding or the chief value is in the paper. A book may come 
in which has a certain amount of engraving, little vignettes or 
engraved title pages or incidental engravings or etchings. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that the words to which he refers would not apply to books, 
because that part of the paragraph which relates to books is 
cut off by a semicolon. The qualifying words “wholly or in 
chief value of paper” relate only to “‘ blank books, slate books, 
and pamphlets, engravings, photographs, etchings, maps, charts, 
music in books or sheets, and printed matter.” It seems to me 
the criticism made by the Senator from Massachusetts as to 
engravings and etchings would apply to music in sheets. The 
value would not be in the paper, but must be in the music and 
in the skill and art of the composer, and as to a map or a chart 
that would also be true. 

Mr. ROOT. Still there are many things in the paragraph 
which are subject to the suggestion which I have made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The blank books and slate books 

Mr. ROOT. Pamphiets—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. And possibly pamphiects. 

Mr. ROOT. And possibly maps and charts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It seems to me that with respect to a pam- 
phiet it would be the written matter, the thought of the author, 
which gives it value and not the paper upon which his thoughts 
are printed. 

Mr. ROOT. That may be, but not necessarily so. I know 
there is a practical line of distinction in the application of the 
customs laws on account of these words. Although my memory 
about it is very vague, I know it exists, and I think the Sena- 
tor had better not strike out those words now on the floor with- 
out further consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall be very glad to take the suggestion 
of the Senator and pass the paragraph over. 

Mr. ROOT. It is perfectly clear that the chief value of an 
etching, an engraving, a map, or a chart can not be in the paper 
on which it is printed. The limitation “ wholly or in chief value 
of paper” could be taken away from etchings, engravings, maps, 
and charts and applied to blank books, slate books, and pam- 
phiets. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest that the amendment may be 
adopted. Then we can look into it, and, if necessary, recur to 
it again. 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly; the Senator could rephrase it in 4 
few moments so as to make it meet those objections. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended on page 120, paragraph 
386. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
124, paragraph 4034, alizarin, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that paragraph, in line 20, I move that the 
comma between “ alizarin” and “anthracene” be stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. What has become of paragraph 386 and the 
amendment to it? We have suddenly changed the subject to 
anthracene. 

The VICE 
amended. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not hear the question put. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the agreement to the amendment 
in paragraph 386 was made through my own inadvertence with- 
out my observing it. I should be glad to have put in the 
RecorD an expression of my strong desire that the duty upon 
works of art should not be increased. I sincerely hope that in 
conference the House—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from New York 
that we have not been able to hear what he has said over here 
because of the confusion. 

Mr. ROOT. I was expressing a very strong Cesire that the 
duty on works of art should not be increased. I think the 
importation of all the things which are enumerated in this sec- 
tion and which were to be admitted under the House provision 
at 15 per cent ad valorem, the duty on which is raised by the 
Senate committee amendment to 25 per cent ad valorem, con- 
tributes materially and generally to the happiness and im- 
provement of our people. I think it is a great mistake to in- 
erease the duty upon them, The way in which paintings and 
sculptures get into our museums is by reason of their having 
come to this side of the Atlantic. They do not stay here very 
long before they find their way into the places where all of our 
people can see them, and there are millions of people who 
themselves can not afford to have works of art who in all of 
our important cities have an opportunity to see them. I think 
it is a great pity that we should take a step backward, and I 
am sorry to see the Senate do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this paragraph has brought 
into discussion the action of the committee in reference to 
works of art somewhat prematurely, but perhaps it is as well 
here as at any other time that I should express my views upon 
that subject, inasmuch as it is directly connected with para- 
graph 386. 

The committee placed certain works of art upon the dutiable 
list after full consideration and much disagreement, and pro- 
vided that they should be free listed under certain circum- 
stances, which are enumerated in paragraphs 657, 658, and 659, 
as I remember, and which, when complied with, will produce 
all of the good consequences which are predicated of free 
listing all works of art, as that term is understood. 

There is no question about the educational value of all 
works of art. There can be no dispute about the fact that in 
proportion to the extent to which they can be enjoyed and 
viewed by the public they should be made as free as possible. 
They appeal to the best that is in human nature among all 
classes and conditions of men. The desire to have them freely 
exposed to the public view, thus being practically the property 
of all men, through their privilege of seeing them at all times, 
is perfectly natural. But we know that a great many of the 
most valuable paintings, statuary, antiquities, and other works 
of art are acquired at enormous prices and brought to this 
country by many of our very wealthy people for their private 
collections, immured from all public inspection, and restricted 
to themselves and to their immediate friends and admirers as 
something acquired to satisfy a taste or a fad, and to which the 
public are denied all access. 

The prices which are paid for these articles are of secondary 
importance to those desiring and able to buy them. The fact 
that they are in the possession of these people is of itself a suffi- 
cient gratification of the purpose for which they have been 
secured. In other words, they are acquired for just the same 
reasons that beautiful co rpets, furniture, and other decorations 
of the houses and palaces of the very wealthy are acquired. 

It is true that in many instances, perhaps in most of them, 
these collections ultimately reach public institutions, art gal- 
levies, a%d other places for public exhibition and to which all 
have access. It is true, also, that they are frequently acquired 
directly by these institutions, and thus go to them at once, in 
which event there is no duty or the duty is reiunded. The 
theory upon which these paragraphs were finally agreed upon 
by the committee is, as far as possible, to make these works of 
iurt public property and to do away, if possible, with, by dis- 
couraging the custom, making private collections of them, in 
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| which event they disappear from the galleries of the Old World 
and are immune to all but the few after they reach our shores. 

Personally, I consider it a great misfortune that any of the 
great works of art, justly celebrated in all ages and everywhere, 
should become the private property of any individual or indi- 
viduals; because just in proportion as they are so acquired and 
pass into. private collections, just in that proportion does the 
public suffer, and just in that proportion is it deprived of some- 
thing to which it is not only entitled, but to which these articles 
are almost a necessity. 

We have provided that whenever any work of art or any col- 
lection of paintings, statuary, or similar articles, within a period 
of five years after the time the work or the collection may be 
secured, are either given or sold or otherwise transferred to 
any public institution whose deors are open to the public with- 
out charge for at least four days a week for eight months in 
the year the duties which this bill place upon these articles 
when purchased will be refunded, and when purchased .directly 
by or for these institutions they are admitted duty free. In 
other words, if an individual to-day obtaining possession, at 
whatever price, of a painting, a piece of sculpture, or other work 
of art either presents or sells it to any such public collection 
or public institution the amount of the duty which has been 
paid is refunded. We offer, as far as we can, a premium to the 
liberal spirit—the public spirit, if you please—of those whose 
means enable them to acquire and to become the owners of 
these valuable collections and who may desire to become public 
benefactors as well. Hence, art is not penalized so long as 
publicity with reference to its objects becomes possible. But 
wherever these articles are to be secured and coliected simply 
as a matter of personal pride or vanity or self-gratification, and 
then segregated, so to speak, from the public gaze, 1 do not 
know of any principle which justifies the nation that such 
acquisitions should be permitted without the imposition of a 
duty, thereby giving a revenue to the Government. 

Senators on the other side have bitterly opposed many of the 
provisions of this measure affecting the various necessities of 
life, and have tearfully prophesied disaster to certain industries 
dealing in commodities that are essential to human existence 
because we propose to relieve them of duty. Now, when we 
come to articles, in so far as private ownership is concerned, 
which are absolutely luxuries in their nature, the same gentle- 
men as tearfully protest, and msist that we are practically levy- 
ing a tribute upon a means of public education, diverting and 
perverting the power of taxation from its legitimate,uses and 
applying it to something that should always be exempt from 
its operation. 

Mr. President, the fad or habit of investing in beautiful and 
valuable paintings and sculptures and other works of art, both 
ancient and modern, with little regard to expense, has become 
so common with a certain’class of wealthy Americans that the 
production of their imitations has become an established and 
recognized industry in the countries of the Old World. Spuri- 
ous imitations of every conspicuous and famous work of art 
known to civilization, and of many that were never heard of, 
are manufactured on an extensive scale and palmed off upon 
the careless, the unsuspecting, and the ignorant. ‘These are 
brought here, and will be brought here, free of duty—if pres- 
ent conditions continue—by the crédulous and the ignorant 
purchaser. So that it is now almost a byword that the average 
American millionaire, eager for his art collection, invests his 
hundreds of thousands in pictures and in sculptures, and in 
other so-called works of art, and may or may not have acquired 
what he thinks he has obtained. 

Shall such spurious products be admitted into this eountry 
free of duty? Shall we practically place a premium upon the 
manufacture and sale of these imitations, upon the theory that 
the genuine works should be admitted free of duty because 
they tend to elevate and uplift and idealize all sorts and condi- 
tions of men? 

The purpose of this duty is to penalize, as far as a revenue 
tax will do so, that industry, which is constantly growing and 
will continue to grow so long as the acquisition of works of 
art simply to gratify the personal vanity of those who obtain 
them continues to be one of the recognized fashionable and 
popular methods of spending money in large quantities by rich 
Americans in Europe. 

Wherever and whenever any commodities included within 
this and the other paragraphs relating to the subject are 
brought to this country by or for public halls and galleries, and 
are placed where the public can have access to them, no man, 
Democrat or Republican, would, I think, care for a moment to 
discuss, much less to insist upon, the assessment of a duty. As 
a consequence, we have said or propose to say in this bill that 
while acquisitions of that sort are to be encouraged and made 
free, private purchasers shall be required to pay a duty upon 
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what they may purchase and bring here, and to that extent con- 
tribute to the revenues of the Federal Government. 

A very distinguished Republican statesman some years ago 
expressed himself so much better upon this subject than it is 
possible for me to do, and covered the ground so much more 
fully than I can be expected to cover it upon the impulse of the 
moment, that I desire to read an extract from his remarks in 
the House of Representatives on the 22d day of March, 1897, 
On that occasion Representative Dingley, of Maine, then chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, whose name the 
tariff bill of that year bears, and which bill, like ours, included 
in the dutiable list this sort of property, said: 

Inasmuch as there is some criticism of the committee in transferring 
paintings and statuary from the free list, where they were placed in 
1894, to the dutiable list, except where such articles are imported for 
an established art gallery which has free days for the public, it is 
proper that the reasons should be presented for the transfer, for when 
these reasons are carefully considered the critics will, for the most part, 
see that the change is necessary to cut off abuses. 

The subject was brought to the attention of the committee by the 
president of the Board of General Appraisers, at New York, who 
pointed out that under the “free-art” provision, so called, about 

4,000,000 in value of these articles had been imported free of duty, 
and that not 10 per cent of them had pone into any art gallery or 
anywhere else that the public could reach them. Generally they had 
gone into private houses. 

Let me digress here for the purpose of suggesting that a 
similar report upon the same subject made to-day would doubt- 
less disclose a similar discrepancy between the number of these 
articles brought into this country for private collections and the 
number which have been placed in public institutions. 

Mr. Dingley proceeds—and I commend this to the careful con- 
sideration of Senators on both sides of the Chamber: 

The committee could see no reason why a millionaire should be able 
to import free of duty hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of paint- 
ings and statuary for the decoration of his own house—not for the culti- 
vation of the general public taste—while every humble citizen of the 
country is contributing his part toward the expenses of the Government. 
Therefore, while still allowing the free importation of art articles, 
paintings, statuary, etc., for museums or galleries or other institutions 
where the public may reach them, we have so modified this paragraph as 
to make other importations dutiable. 

So far as articles of this class are, when imported, used in such a 
way that the public may reap the fruits of them, your committee are 
perfectly willing that they should be admitted free, but they do not 
think that in the present exigency of the Treasury such articles should 
be kept upon the free list when they cease to be public educators of the 
esthetic tastes of the masses of the people. 

Of what value to the public are the great collections of some 
of the wealthy denizens of the leading cities of this country, im- 
mured like prisoners in dungeons in their own private collec- 
tions, to which no man or woman, save by their gracious per- 
mission, can haye access? Why should we permit importations 
of that sort to be made free of duty when we levy large tribute, 
and must do so, upon everything entering into the affairs and 
daily transactions and affecting the very existence of a hundred 
millions of people? It seems to me that if a single commodity 
can be named that ought to bear a duty, and perhaps a prohibi- 
tive duty, it is a great and valuable work of art when purchased 
and retired from the active world by some wealthy and selfish 
individual. 

Futhermore, it is reported by the administrators of the law that 
there have been abuses of an extensive character. It is the testimony 
of the appraisers of the customhouse that under this innocent pro- 
vision, conceived for an excellent purpose, appropriate within its legiti- 
mate sphere, there have been imported, under the guise of paintings, 
fans, worth from five hundred to a thousand dollars, with painted de- 
signs on them. These have been admitted free on the ground that 
they were paintings for the purpose of cultivating the esthetic tastes 
of the people of the country. 

Articles like these, which are conspicuous, perhaps, as neces- 
sities in public and private social gatherings where turkey 
trots and similar dances form the chief methods of modern en- 
joyment, Senators contend that works of art like these, dangling 
from the waists of women and worth thousands of dollars, must 
forsooth be permitted to come into this country free of duty as 
necessities, while bread and meat and other necessities of life 
go there only over the protests of Senators who are so much con- 
cerned about the protection and salvation of the wsthetic tastes 
and desires of the, country. 

Now your committee believe that in the present condition of the 
Treasury all articles which are simply for personal adornment, for 
personal use, for furnishing the houses of individual citizens—whether 
these articles be called paintings, statuary, or what not—should pay 
the same duty as similar articles under other conditions, but that 
where these articles are to be placed in an institution or art gallery, 
in order that the people of the country may have free admission to 
them, at least on some day, for the cultivation of esthetic tastes, it is 
entirely appropriate that they should be admitted free; but we believe 
that such admissions should stop here and should not extend further. 

That was both Republican and Democratic doctrine then. 
It is Democratic doctrine now. Let me read further from Mr. 
Dingley’s speech: 

Let me call your attention to the fact that under the provision allow- 
ing the free importation of antiquities and souvenirs “ antiquity ” and 
“souvenir” establishments have been set up in various parts of 
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Europe manufacturing furniture in antique form, draperies, and other 
articles of that kind, and these have been admitted free of duty, 
while other people were paying duty upon the articles which they 
chose to import. 


It is time that some of these abuses should be cut off. The original 
intention was all right, but in matters of revenue it is found that 
when the camel’s nose gets into the tent for an appropriate purpose 
the body sooner or later follows and takes possession of the tent. 

The truth of the last sentence is obvious and applicable to 
every industry to which the principle of protection has been 
extended. 

Rich Americans are called “Johnnies” in art purchases, but the 
June number of the Strand for this year has an article by F. Frankfort 
Moore, an English collector, which shows that “art dupes” are not 
confined to the millionaires of the United States. High art has come 
to be a most artful dodge throughout the world, and the esthetic 
taste of the people is everywhere fed upon spurious paintings and fake 
drawings. It is narrated by Moore that a fine-art dealer sold an 
early Rubens to an English major for $30 in the frame. A brother 
officer called and wanted one just like the other, but to cost no more. 
The dealer told him it could be arranged, but that he would need a 
day to get Rubens No. 2. He then said, “If you will take a pair of 
the same Rubens, I might shade the price.” A tradesman bought some 
“old Dresdens ” which a leading English magazine of art catalogued as 
real “ Dresden gems.”” The pictures got into court under some process 
and every one of them was proven spurious. It may be that the trades- 
man recouped his loss by working them off on rich Americans, and that 
they were admitted duty free under the spurious guise of educating the 
public taste. 

But, Mr. President, the hour of 6 o’clock has arrived, and I 
shall not detain the Senate by a further discussion of the 
subject. Suffice it to say that the matter has been fully con- 
sidered and disposed of along the line of the Dingley Dill: 
Where we find a precedent from any source which addresses 
itself to our sound judgment we accept it, and we have accepted 
that part of the Dingley bill which declares that art shall be 
free when it is free in fact, but that it shall be dutiable when 
the subjects to which it relates are simply garnered as a means 
of gratifying the vanity and the ostentation of the idle rich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed to paragraph 4034, to strike out the comma. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the paragraph passed 
over until to-morrow, because I have another amendment to fol- 
low that. It is now after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. / I ask that the bill be laid aside for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes of ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
6 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, September 4, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 3 
19128. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 

M. J. Brennan, Leadville. 

William A. White, Holyoke. 

ILLINOIS. 

John H. McGrath, Morris. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
3roadstreet, Coffeeville. 

WASHINGTON, 
George P. Wall, Winlock. 


, 


R. L. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, September 3, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo}- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who art the All in All, the Alpha and*Omega, our 
God, and our Father, in whom are life, truth, justice, merey, 
love; Thou knowest the beginning and the end. 

“ Behold! we know not anything; 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far. off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 
Sometimes we stumble and fall, but that is proof of strength. 


Sometimes we doubt. but that is the evidence of faith. Some 
times we despair, but that is the evidence of hope. Sometimes 
we even dare to hate, but that is evidence of love. Lmpart 
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unto us more strength, more faith, more hope, more love, that 
Wwe may be what we ought to be, what we all long to be. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will. call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. FERRIS (when the Committee on the Public Lands was 
called). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Are we entitled to have the unfinished busi- 
ness disposed of on the California Hetch Hetchy bill under the 
call of committees? If so, I would like to have it laid before 
the House at this time, the previous question having been or- 
dered on yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. That will come up automatically. 

Mr. BARTLET. The previous question being ordered, it is 
the first thing in order after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. I say it will come up automatically. 

Mr. FERRIS. When there are 9 or 10 bills on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. It will undoubtedly come up on the call of com- 
mittees when Calendar Wednesday is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The question seems to be this, whether or 
not this bill, being in the state it was in, would be brought 
up under the call of committees when the Committee on Public 
Lands is reached. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. While it is true, Mr. Speaker, that ordi- 
narily, where the previous question has been ordered upon a 
bill and the House adjourns with the previous question at- 
tached, it would come up immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, yet that is not so with reference to Calendar Wednes- 
day, according to the rulings that I understand have heretofore 
been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
ent Speaker has ruled that when the previous question has been 
ordered, the bill comes up the first thing on Calendar Wedunes- 
day; but regardless of Calendar Wednesday, whether it does 
or not, this bill will undoubtedly soon be up automatically. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides that a 
bill must be either on the Union Calendar or the House Calen- 
dar. This is unfinished business. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It is on the Union Calendar until disposed 
of. However, it can be reached speedily anyway. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not care to raise the question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY Co. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota (when the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs was called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
Senate bill 2711, No. 15 on the Union Calendar, and I ask that 
the bill may be considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (8S. 2711) to provide for the acquiring of station grounds by 
the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] asks that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman authorized by 
the committee to call up this bill? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I am not, but the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. STEPHENS of Texas] is absent, and I know 
he is very desirous to have the bill considered. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think unless the gentleman from South Da- 
kota is authorized to make this request the bill can not be 
called up. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that, if anybody 
raises the point. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered. I have no interest in it. I am 
simply doing this in the absence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Unless the gentleman is authorized by 
the committee 

Mr. BURKE of £4uth Dakota. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
make the request. 


I am net authorized. 
I do not think the gentleman ought to 
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Mr. MANN. The gentieman from Texas [Mr. SrerpHens] 
stated a day or two ago that he was extremely anxious to have 
the bill passed. It will probably take but a moment. It is a 
right of way bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It grants rights in excess of those 
granted by the general act. It may involve considerable discus- 
a in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
Speaker. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I hope the gentleman will not press 
it at this time. I am anxious to get to the consideration of 
another bill. 

The SPEAKER. If objection is made, the Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the call of committees. 

The Olerk resumed and completed the call of committees. 


HETCH HETCHY. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferr- 
RIS] is recognized. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the Hetch Hetchy bill 
(H. R. 7207) as unfinished business; and I ask that it be dis- 
posed of at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to 
the city and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, 
over, and through certain public lands, the Yosemite National 
Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the 
Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and 
the public lands of the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think that was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken about it. The 
Chair has examined the Recorp and it confirms his own memory. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SrTreNreRson] made his de- 
mand just as the Speaker was going to put the question. He did 
it prematurely, of course, but that did not make any difference. 
He did it, and that was the end of it temporarily. 

Mr. STEENERSON. My recollection was that the Speaker 
had put the motion, but I do not think it will do any harm to 
put it over again even if he had. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota with- 
draw his demand for the reading of the engrossed bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is the engrossed bill here? 

The SPEAKER. It is right here, at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I do not insist on the reading of 
it. [Laughter.] 

The bill was read a third time by title. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On yesterday the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] demanded the reading of the engrossed 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Inasmuch as the House has largely dis- 
pensed with the practice of reading engrossed bills, I would 
like to ask what is the material difference between an engrossed 
bill and an ordinary bill. 

The SPEAKER. The engrossed bill is a clean copy of the 
bill in exactly the form in which it is going to leave the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. As I understand it, the engrossed bill 
contains all the amendments up to date. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it does. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And no other copy of the bill does con- 
tain them? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no difference between the bill at 
the time the House passes it and the engrossed bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a very great difference. The 
engrossed bill embodies all the amendments whieh have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. There is only one copy of the engrossed bill, 
There may be a thousand copies of the’other print. 

The SPEAKER. The engrossed bill is taken as embodying 
the result of the action of the House on the bill, including the 
amendments. 

Mr. MANN. The engrossed bill is the one copy which, if the 
House passes it, goes to the Senate of the United States, and is 
the official copy upon which ‘the other body acts. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 


I have no interest in it, Mr. 
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Mr. MANN. 
enrolled. 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. MANN. 


Mr. STEENERSON. 


It is the copy from which the bill is finally 
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That is correct. 
It is the only official copy. 
A parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. STEENERSON. 


I withdraw the demand. 


The SPEAKER. 


exactly, if the bill was correctly engrossed. 


request is withdrawn. 


bill. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEENERSON) there were 99 ayes and 15 noes. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 


Mr. 


STEENERSON. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and the Chair will count. 
One hundred and forty-three Members pres- 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the | 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 


{After counting. | 
ent, not a quorum. 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 183, nays 48, 


As I understand it, there is no avail- 
able way in which I could compare the reading of this bill, even | 
if I insisted on the reading of it at length. That is the reason 
The only way in which the gentleman could 
compare it would be to have in his hand a desk copy of the bill, | 
together with the amendments, and as the Clerk proceeded with 
the reading of the engrossed copy, if the gentleman could read 
the amendments into it, then he would get the same result 
But, anyhow, the 
The question is on the passage of the 


answered “ present” 9, not voting 194, as follows: 
YEAS—1853. 


Abererombie 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 

Austin 

Bailey 

Baltz 

Barkley 
Barten 
Bathrick 

Bell, Cal. 

Bell. Ga. 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Bryan 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burgess 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Carlin 

Carr 

Chureh 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, lowa 
Cooper 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cullop 

Curry 
Davenport 
Davis e 
Decker 

Dent 
Dickinson 
Donovan 
Doolittle 


Adair 
Beakes 
Britten 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Cline 
Collier 

Cox 
Deitrick 
Dillon 


Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Browning 


Aiken 
Ainey 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Avis 


Doughton 
Dupré 

Dyer 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
Fitzgerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
French 
Gallagher 
Gard 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
George 
Gittins 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hay 
Hayden 
Hayes 
Heflin 
Henry 
Hensley 
Hinebaugh 
Holland 
Houston 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hulings 
Hull 


Kent 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kirkpatrick 
Lafferty 
Lazaro 
Lesher 
Lever 
Lewis, Pa, 
Lindquist 
Linthicum 
Lloyd 
Logue 
McAndrews 
McDermott 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Mann 
Mapes 
Montague 
Moon 
Murdock 
Murray, Okla. 
Nelson 
Norton 
Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page 

Payne 
Pepper 
Peterson 
Phelan 
Platt 
Plumley 


Humphrey, Wash. Prouty 
Humphreys, Miss. Ragsdale 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8S. C. 
Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Keister 

Kelly, Pa. 


Raker 
Rayburn 
Rogers 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Sabath 


NAYS—45. 


Dixon 
Eagle 
Elder 
Esch 
Faison 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gillett 
Gray 
Ilelgesen 
Helm 
Hinds 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 


Candler, Miss. 
Fields 


Kennedy, Iowa 
Kitchin 

Konop 

Lieb 

McClellan 
MacDonald 
Madden 
Maguire, Nebr, 
Mitchell 
Rauch 

Reed 


Guernsey 
Lewis, Md. 


NOT VOTING—194. 


Baker 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Bowdle 
Bremner 


Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 





Secldomridge 
Sells 

Sims 

Sinnott 

Slemp 

Smith, J. M.C. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal, 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Switzer 
Taggart 
'Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thompson, Okla. 
Thomson, Ill, 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Volstead 
Walters 
Watkins 
Watson 


Whaley 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Woods 

Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Reilly, Wis. 
Seott 

Sisson 

Sloan 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Talcott, N. Y, 
Thomas 

Willis 
Witherspoon 


Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 


Buchanan, IT, 
Bulkley 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C, 
Calder 
Campbell 
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Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carter 
Cary 
Casey 
Chandler, N, Y. 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Conry 
Copley 
Crosser 
Curley 

| Dale 
Danforth 
Dershem 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Donohce 
Dooling 
Doremnus 
Driscoll 

| Dunn 
Eagan 
Edwards 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Falconer 
Farr 

Fess 
Finley 
VitzIlenry 
Fordney 
Fowler 
Francis 
Frear 
Gardner 
Gerry 
Gilmore 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C, 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 





700d 

Gordon 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 

Gudger 

Ifamill 
Hamilton, Mich, 
Iiamilton, N, Y. 
Hamlin 

Hart 

Ilaugen 
Hawley 
Helvering 

Itill 

Hobson 
Howard 
Howell 
HWoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Igoe 

Jones 

Kahn 

Keating 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kennedy, R. I. 
IKXettner 

Key. Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kindel 
Knowland, J. R. 
Korbly 
Kreider 

La Follette 
Langham 
Langley 

Lee, Ga. 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 


Mr. 


Lee, Pa. 
L'Engle 
Lenroot 

Levy 
Lindbergh 
Lobeck 
Lonergan 
McCoy 
MeGillicuddy 


McGuire, Okla. 


Mahan 

Maher 
Manahan 
Martin 
Merritt 

Metz 

Miller 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, La. 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morin 

Moss, W. Va. 
Mott 

Murray, Mass, 


‘Neeley 


Nolan, J. I, 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 

O’ Hair 
O'Leary 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Peters 
Porter 
Powers 

Quin 

Rainey 
Reilly, Conn. 
Richardson 


BartLett with Mr. Butter. 


Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BarTHOoLpT. 


Mr. 


Hogson with Mr. Farcui.p, 


Mr. Sctitty with Mr. BrownrNa. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Metz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Fietps with Mr. LANGLEY. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. GranaM of Illinois with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
1; Bie. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
| Virginia. 
| Mr. 
Mr. 


with 


GoreKeE with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Greece with Mr. Kremer. 


Mr. Gupocer with Mr. La Fotrerre. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 





HaMIIN with Mr. LANGHAM. 
KEATING with Mr. McGutre of Oklahoma. 
Korsty with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Lee of Georgia with Mr. Martin. 
Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Monpetr. 

Levy with Mr. Powers. 

Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 


Mr. 


Riordan 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rupley 
Saunders 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Shar 

Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Slayden 
Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, N. Y. 
Stanley 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stout 
Sutherland 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Thacher 
Towner 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Tribble 
Underhill 
Vare 

Walker 
Wallin 
Walsh 
Whitacre 
White 
Wilder 
Wilson, N. Y, 
Winslow 


Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Gorvon with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island, 
Bowbte with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 

CANTRILL with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
Howarp with Mr. ANDERSON. 
McGILLicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY, 
DALe with Mr. Avis. 
BuckKNeR with Mr. HAWLEy. 
Mr. RicHarpson with Mr. Frear. 
McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Fow.Ler with Mr. MILuer. 
Tatporr of Maryland with Mr. Merrrirr. 
FRANCIS with Mr. PARKER. 
CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. HAmMItton of New York. 
Gerry with Mr. Fess. 
J. I. NoLtan with Mr. GouLDEN. 
AIKEN with Mr. AINEY. 
BAKer with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Beat of Texas with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
BucHANAN of Illinois with Mr. Cary. 
CARAWAY with Mr. DANForRTH. 
CrarK of Florida with Mr. Coprey. 
Dies with Mr. DUNN. 
DIFENDERFER With Mr. Farr. 
DoreMvs with Mr. ForDNEY. 
Epwarps with Mr. GrRaHam of Pennsylvania. 
EsrorrnaL with Mr. Griest. 
Finney with Mr. HAvGEN. 
Guiass with Mr. Howetrr. 


Gopwin of North Carolina Hucues of West 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Patmwer with Mr. Vare. 

Parren of New York with Mr. SHREVE. 
Perpes with Mr. Roserts of Massachussets. 
Rainey with Mr. Smurra of Idaho. 

Reixiy of Connecticut with Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
SHACKLEFORD with Mr. TREADWAY. 

Suaerp with Mr. Witprr. 

SMALL with Mr. Wuxsiow. 

Stersexs of Nebraska with Mr. Morr, 
Sreruens of Texas with Mr. Moore. 
Walker with Mr. Mori. 

Wurite with Mr. Parrom of Pennsylvania. 
Dziscett, with Mr. Porter. 

Key of Ohio with Mr. Rozgerts of Nevada. 
SHeetey with Mr. Rup.iery. 

On this vete (on Hetch Hetchy bill): 

Mr. Brown of New York (in favor) with 
(against). 

Mr. Cartze (in favor) with Mr. Garren of Iowa (against). 

Mr. Kanw (in favor) with Mr. THacHer (against). 

Mr. Mumray of Massachusetts (in faver) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. J. R. Kxowranp (in favor) with Mr. Rouse (against). 

The resuit-of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recozp upon the bill which has 
just been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill which 
has just been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unznimous consent to ex- 
tend nry remarks in the Recorp, but not upon the bill which has 
just been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman upon what subject he desires 
to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. HAYES. Upon the subject of woman suffrage. 

The SPEAKER. fs there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Town LR 


GooD 


THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

The SPEAKER. Respecting the point of order which was 
partially raised, but withdrawn, and therefore not passed upon, 
during the discussion a short time since, in regard to the order 
of business where the previous question had been ordered upon 
a bill upon Tuesday, the Chair desires to state that since that 
time he has examined the decisions upon the subject and finds 
that the present oceupant of the Chair had occasion once be- 
fore to pass upon the question, and at that time held that where 
the previous question had beer ordered upen a bill on Tuesday 
the bill went over until Thursday. ‘The Chair has not before 
him at this time what was said upon that occasion, but the 
reason for that ruling is very plain. If the ruling were other- 
wise, something might occur in respect to the matter which 
would consume two or three hours of Calendar Wednesday. 
The ruling of the Chair was and is and ever will be, until] it is 
overruled, that where the previous question is ordered upon a 
bill on Tuesday the bill automatically goes over until the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

KILLING OF ANGELO 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill (H. R. 7384) to authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the Italian Government for the killing of 
Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, and to consider it in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill (H. RB. 7384) to authorize the 
payment of an indemnity to the Italian Government for the 
killing of Angelo Albano, and asks unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee ef the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to state that my understanding was that it was another 
bill that the gentleman desired to call up. I shall have to object 
to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Illinois to object? 


ALBANO. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall object, and at the proper 
time I shall make the point of order that the bill in question 
is not upon the proper calendar. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is calling up is one ordering an indemnity to be paid for 
the killing of an Italian. 

Mr. MANN. Not an indemnity, but to extend a gratuity 
under very peculiar cireumstances, which are not explained any- | 
wher re. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, they are very justifi- 
able circumstances, and I will say to the gentleman that I shall . 
take pleasure in explaining the circumstances, It would take 
only two or three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it wouid take a great deal longer than 
two or three minutes, I will say to the gentieman.. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a few minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, if the gentleman desires to make a 
speech upon it, and then perhaps I shall want to make a speech 
giving the reasons for objection. I think I had better object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [llinois objects. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentieman that this is a bill to provide an indemnity 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I know what the bill is. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. For the killing of a man by a mob 
when he was in the hands of two deputy sheriffs of Hillsboro 
County, Fila... ca suspicion of having committed a murder. 

Mr. MANN. Killed under cireumstanees where the deputy. 
sheriffs plainly took him to a place to be killed, and under such 
circumstances that if anybody ought to pay it should be the 
county of Hillsboro or the State of Florida. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have just come into the 
Chamber, and, as Hillsboro is my county, I desire to ask the 
gentleman frem Virginia what it is that is under consideration? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in September, 1910, 
an Italian was suspected, in Tampa, Fla., of having been im- 
plicated in the murder of a bookkeeper in a cigar store. He 
was arrested under a warrant by two deputy sheriffs. While 
he was being conveyed from his home, where he was arrested, 
in West ‘Tampa to the jail in Tampa he was set upon by a mob, 
taken from the deputy sheriffs, and hanged. The authorities 
of Hillsboro County undertook to ascertain the members of 
the mob and to bring them te punishment, but were unable to 
ascertain who had committed the offense. No punishment was 
ever inflicted upon the members of this mob. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Under what order are we now proceeding? 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the gentleman from 
Virginia asking unanimous consent to consider this bill in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] objected and then withheld his objection. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I did not withhold the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Then we are proceeding out of order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say, so far as I am concerned-——— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recegnize the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] to move to go into the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7898, 
the urgent deficiency bill. The call of committees has been 
completed and, as it has been completed, even on Calendar 
Wednesday this preferential motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the Chair has just 
recognized the gentleman frem Virginia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I insist that this is a preferential 
motion at this time. The Clerk finished the call of commiitees, 
and the gentleman from Virginia did not cali his bill up on the 
call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
how he makes it that his motion to go into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union is preferential 
over the motion of the gentleman from Virginia to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But, Mr. Speaker, the call of committees 
has been completed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows it has. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under what rule of the House is the gentleman 
from Virginia in order at all to make a motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House, his bill not being a privileged 
bill, the call of committees having ceased, and he having failed 
to call up his bill on the call of committees? 
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The SPEAKER: The call of committees has been exhausted, 
and even if it had not been exhausted the motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House at the end of 60 minutes is 
in order if he can get the floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I think the Chair has not 
looked at the rule earefully. The rele provides—— 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What point of order dees the gentleman 
from Illinois make? 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Virginia is not in order, because H. R. 7384 is improperly 
on the Union Calendar and should be on the Private Calendar. 
This is a private claim, a bill to give a gratuity because of the 
death of a man, which is a private claim under the rules of 
the House, and hence the bill referred to the Union Calendar 
should have been referred to the Private Calendar. 

The bill provides for the payment of an indemnity to the 
heirs, or for their benefit, of Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, 
said to have been killed by a mob. It is plainly a private bill, 
and should be on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this is an appropria- 
tion to the Italian Government, to be distributed among indl- 
viduals as that Government sees fit. It is not a private claim. 
It is a claim against this Government in favor of the Italian 
Government. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of precedents 
for bills of this kind going on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not produce them, I think. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Virginia. It seems like a conflict of two) rules. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the bill says: 

That there is hereby authorized to be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury net otherwise appropriated, out of humane consideration and 
without reference to the question of liability therefor, to the Italian 
Government, as full indemnity to the heirs of Angelo Albano, an Italian 
subject, who was killed by an armed mob at Tampa, Fla., on the 20th 
day of September, 1910, the sum of $6,000. 

This bill provides for an appropriation to the Government of 
Italy, not to any citizen. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 

Angelo Albano was born in Italy on January 11, 1886. 

When he was a boy his father came to this country, but never 
took any steps to renounce his allegiance to the Italian Govern- 
ment and become an American citizen. 

The son, Angelo Albano, followed in his father’s footsteps in 
this respect and never became a citizen of this country. 

In September, 1910, he was suspected at Tampa, Fla., of hav- 
ing murdered the bookkeeper in a cigar factory at Tampa. 

On the 20th of that month he was arrested on this charge, 
and while in the custody of twe deputy sheriffs of Hillsboro 
County, Fla., he was seized by an armed mc} and killed. 

The authorities of Hillsboro County, though diligently en- 
deavoring to de so, were never able to apprehend and punish the 
members of this mob. 

As a consequence, the Italian Embassy, in the name of the 
Government of Italy, appealed to the sense of equity and jus- 
tice of this Government for some settlement of this case, and 
has requested that an indemnity of $6,000 be granted to that end. 

On June 26 of this year the President of the United States 
recommended that, as an act of grace and without reference to 
the question of liability. of the United States, Congress comply 
with the request of the Italian Government, the amount appro- 
priated to be distributed by the Italian Government in such 
manner as it may deem proper. 

There are many precedents for the course this bill has pur- 
sued. 

On March 11, 1895, the corpse of A. J. Hixon, an American 
saloon keeper, was found in the coal field of Rouse, Colo. A 
coroner’s jury found that he was murdered by an Italian miner 
named Andinino, who was immediately taken to Walsenburg, 7 
miles away, and lodged in jail. Four other Italian miners im- 
plicated by the inquest were arrested and held, and on their 
way to Walsenburg, under the escort of two deputy sheriffs, 

_ they were intercepted by half a dozen men on horseback. One 
of the Italians was killed; another escaped with a wound, but 
was recaptured and lodged in jail in the cell with Andinino. 
The other Italians fled. The following night seven masked and 
armed men got into the jail and killed Andinino and his com- 
panion. The Italians who fled were afterwards found wander- 
ing in the mountains frostbitten so that their feet had to be 
amputated. Although the authorities of Colorado cooperated 
with the Italian consul in his efforts to secure the prosecution 
of the offenders. various causes contributed to prevent the insti- 
tution of proceedings. The Italian ambassador formulated a 
claim, and on June 30, 1896, Mr. Olney reported that the facts 
were without dispute and suggested that they be submitted to 

the consideration of Congress. 
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On February 3, 1896, the President in a message to Congress 
recommended that without discussing the question of the lia- 
bility of the United States either by reason of treaty obligations 
or under the general rules of international law Congress con- 
sider the propriety of making prompt and reasonable pecuniary 
provision for those injured and for the families ef these who 
were killed. ‘The deficiency act approved June 8, 1896, carried a 
provision for the payment to the Italian Government for full 
indemnity to the heirs of three ef its subjects “whe were 
riotously killed, and to two others who were injured, in the 
State of Colorado by residents of that State, $10,000.” 

This was treated as a public and not a private bill. 

In 1896 three persons of Italian origin, who were being held 
on a charge of homicide, were lynched by a mob at Hahnvilile, 
La. Upon the assumption that the unfortunate men were 
Italian subjects the Government of Italy sought the mediation 
of that of the United States with the State of Louisiana, to the 
end of investigating the occurrence, and if the facts warranted 
making provision for the families of the sufferers. The State of 
Louisiana promptly instituted an inquiry, expressing regret and 
a purpose to seek out the offenders. An independent investiga- 
tion, set on feet by the Department of State, disclosed that all 
normal precautions for the safety of the prisoners had been 
taken by the local officers, and that no blame could justly attach 
to them by reason of the sudden outbreak of mob violence 
against these three men against whom there was convincing 
evidence of murder. The investigation further disclosed the 
fact that the lynched men by participating in the political af- 
fairs of this country and voting at its elections appeared to have 
in effect renounced their allegiance to their native land. It was 
established that one of the victims of the mob had taken the 
preliminary steps to abjure Italian allegiance, and it was but 
natural to presume that the others had also forfeited Italian 
citizenship, since by domicile and sharing in the electoral fran- 
chise they had acquired lawful citizenship of the State of 
Louisiana, a privilege inuring only to such as could show their 
declaration of intention to be naturalized. The Italian ambas- 
sador complained of a failure ef justice in the case, and Con- 
gress, in the deficiency act of July 19, 1897, appropriated the 
sum of $6,000 to be paid “ out of humane consideration and with- 
out reference to the question of liability therefor to the Italian 
— as full indemnity to the heirs of three of its sub- 

ects.” 

This was treated in its reference, its report, and its course 
through this House as a public and not a private bill. 

On July 21, 1899, five persons of Italian erigin were lynched 
by a mob at Tallulah, La. The outrage originated in a quarrel 
concerning a goat which belonged to one of the Difatta brothers, 
who conducted a grecery business at Tallulah. It seems that 
the goat was in the habit of climbing on the balcony of the 
house of a Dr. Hodge, who, becoming annoyed, shot it. The fol- 
lowing day Carlo Difatta accosted Dr. Hedge in the street and 
struck him a blow with his fist. The doctor shot him, and when 
he fell put his foot upon him, apparently intending to fire again. 
Giuseppe Difatta then shot at the doctor from a gun loaded with 
bird shot. A rumor having spread that Dr. Hodge had been 
killed, a mob quickly collected and went in search of Carlo and 
Giuseppe Difatta, who had succeeded in getting away and con- 
cealing themselves, while the sheriff arrested three other Ital- 
ians and lodged them in jail. It was stated that two of the men 
had taken no part in the affair. Carlo and Giuseppe Difatta 
were found by the mob and were hanged, and the mob then went 
to the jail and took the other three Italians and hanged them 
also. 

The authorities of the State and a representative of the Ital- 
ian Embassy having separately investigated the occurrence, with 
discrepant results, particularly as to the alleged citizenship of 
the victims, and it not appearing that the State had been able 
to discover and punish the violators of the law, an independent 
investigation was conducted through the agency of the Depart- 
ment of State. President McKinley in his annual messages of 
December 3, 1899 and 1900, strongly urged upon Congress the 
desirability of enacting legislation making offenses against the 
treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United States cog- 
nizable in the Federal courts. Congress appropriated $5,000 as 
indemnity in this case. 

This was treated as a public and not as a private bill, 

On July 15, 1901, the Italian Embassy at Washington urgently 
presented to the department the case of three Italians, two of 
whom were killed and the third wounded at Erwin, Miss., and 
asked (1) that the matter be officially investigated, (2) that the 
guilty parties be arrested and punished, and (3) that steps be 
taken to secure to Italians in the locality in question the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled by treaty. The case was re- 
ferred to the governor of Mississippi for appropriate action. It 
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seems that the crime was committed under cover of darkness, 
and the identity of the criminals was not discovered either at 
the coroner’s inquest or at the subsequent investigation by the 
grand jury. The Italian Embassy protested against what was 
pronounced to be “a denial of justice, a flagrant violation of 
contractual conventions, and a grave offense to every humane 
and civil sentiment,” and referring to the omission of Congress 
to confer jurisdiction in such cases on the Federal courts, as 
recommended by the President, declared that until such a meas- 
ure should have been adopted the Italian Government would 
not only “have grounds of complaint for violation of the trea- 
ties to its injury,” but would “ not cease to denounce the sys- 
tematic impunity enjoyed by crime and to hold the Federal 
Government responsible therefor.” 

This protest was transmitted to the committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives having under consideration the 
President’s recommendation that indemnity be paid to the fami- 
lies of the victims and that legislation be enacted to give the 
Federal courts original jurisdiction of treaty offenses against 
aliens. 

By the act of March 3, 1903, the sum of $5,000 was appro- 
priated to be paid ‘out of humane consideration, without refer- 
ence to the question of liability therefor to the Italian Govern- 
ment,” as full indemnity to the heirs of the men who were slain 
and to the one who was injured by an armed mob at Erwin, 
Miss., on July 11, 1901. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this is a public bill 
and is properly on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. From what committee was it reported? 
What calendar was it on? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Some of these bills have been re- 
ported from the Appropriations Committee and some from 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
homa. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 
is mistaken as to the 11 Italians in New Orleans. They were 
all American citizens, with the exception of three. It is 
true they were all Italians, but there were only three of them 
who were Italian subjects. 

The SPEAKER. That does not make any difference as to the 
present question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Well, what I wanted to ask was 
this: Is the gentleman aware that this Italian for whom he is 
trying to get this appropriation was an Italian subject? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is no doubt about the fact 
that he was an Italian subject. There has been a question, I 
will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Just as soon as I answer the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. There has been a question in all of 
these cases, with the exception of one of them, as to whether 
the party who was killed was an Italian subject at the time of 
the killing or not. There is absolutely no question in the case 
the committee has here reported. The evidence that he was an 
Italian subject is absolutely clear. There is no dispute or ques- 
tion about it. In the case at New Orleans there was a question 
as to whether the men who were lynched were Italian subjects, 
and in the Mississippi case and the Colorado case the same 
question arose. Notwithstanding this fact, this Government, as 
a, matter of grace and without reference to its liability, made 
an appropriation to pay the Government for killing those about 
whose citizenship there was no question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, 
that if this man is an Italian subject it occurs to me that the 
appropriation would be just. I merely asked the question in 
order to know whether he had become naturalized or was at 
the time of his death an Italian subject. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question at issue is a point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] as to what 
calendar this bill ought to be on, not what committee has juris- 
diction. of it or anything else about it. The question is which 
ealendar it ought to go to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. - Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is 
not a bill to go upon the Private Calendar. It is true that there 
are instances where the citizens of foreign countries have filed 
and presented claims, or where claims have been presented by 
Members of Congress in their behalf, which have been referred 
to the Committee on Claims. But tine and time again claims 
which foreign governments have presented to our Government 
and which were referred to the Congress by the President and 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
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which were endeavored to be settled by reason of our foreign 
relations have generally, though not always, gone to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and have been reported by that 
committee. 

‘This is the substance of a statement which you will find in 
the fourth volume of Hinds’ Precedents, which reads: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has exercised a general but not 
exclusive jurisdiction over projects of general legislation relating to 
claims having international relations. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction. That is 
the section which defines the duties of committees. Of course, 
if this bill went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and was 
reported from that committee, it would be by reason of its juris- 
diction over foreign affairs, which generally does not apply to 
claims. But— 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs has exercised a generu. but not 
exclusive jurisdiction over projects of general legislation relating to 
claims having international relations. 

Now, as I understand the situation this bill is in, it grows 
out of the fact that the President has submitted to this Con- 
gress a message calling the attention of Congress to the fact 
that a citizen of Italy was killed in Florida and asking that the 
United States make reparation for it, just as Italy did with 
respect to certain claims that American citizens had growing 
out of certain matters some time ago; and the President sub- 
mitted that message, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, not as.a private claim—because if it had been 
a private claim the Speaker would have referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and they would have considered it—and the 
Speaker recognized that it was not a private claim, but that it 
was a claim that affected our international relations with a 
foreign country, and therefore sent it to the Committee on For- 
eign Affaits, to be dealt with by that committee, not as a private 
claim, not to return to or to pay to the individual the money, 
but as a bill to respond to a claim of the Italian Government in 
behalf of one of its citizens who had been killed in the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, if the precedents are exam- 
ined I think you will find that to which the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop] has called attention. I remember some of 
those cases since I have been here. You will find that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has, time and time again, reported 
bills of this sort, and those bills have gone on the Union Cal- 
endar and have been considered, not as private claims but as 
bills to discharge a public duty which the Government of the 
United States owes to a foreign country in the matter of our 
international relations. Certainly a bill affecting our interna- 
tional relations with a foreign country can not in any sense be 
considered a private bill. That is all I have to submit at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] desire to be heard any further? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the third clause of Rule XIII, 
dealing with the subject of calendars, provides: 

Third. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House, to which 
shall be referred all bills of a private character. 

Now, what are bills of a private character? 

The SPEAKER. What was that citation? 

Mr. MANN. That is clause third of Rule XIII. 

The SPEAKER. All right. 

Mr. MANN. Referring to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, sec- 
tion 3285, for the definition of a private bill, it is there stated: 

A private bill is a bill for the relief of one or several specified per- 
sons, corporations, institutions, etc., and is distinguished from a public 
bill, which relates to public matters and deals with individuals only 
by classes. 

The statutes of. the United States provide: 


The term “ private bill” shall be construed to mean all bills for the 
relief of private parties, bills granting pensions, and bills removing 
political disabilities, 

And so forth. 

To be a private bill it must not be general in its enactment, but for 
the particular interest or benefit of a person or persons. 

Now, what is this bill? It provides for the payment of money 
to the Italian Government as full indemnity to the heirs of 
Angelo Alvano, and plainly means that it is a bill to give to 
the heirs of this deceased Italian the amount of money appro- 
priated by the bill, just as much so as though it had plainly 
said that it was to pay to the persons specified as the heirs 
the sum of money stated. The fact that they are not specified 
by name does not prevent it being a private bill. The fact 
that the money is paid to the parties through the hands of the 
Italian Government does not change its character, because this 
is a bill for the payment of a sum of money is full indemnity 
to the heirs of a particular person. I do not see how any bill 
could be more of a private bill than that is. 
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ness on the calendar, no bill on the calendar that could be 
called up, or that the call of committees be completed, then 
Calendar Wednesday dispenses with itself, without a motion. 
The call of committees has been completed and under the ruling 
of. the Chair heretofore Calendar Wednesday is ended. It is 
then in order for a privileged bill to be called up by a motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union; but the bill which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLoop] calls up is not a privileged bill. If he were moving to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider the annual diplomatic appropriation bill, it 
would be in order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to this 
fact: If, instead of attempting to move to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
a bill on the Union Calendar, the gentleman had attempted to 
call up a bill on the House Calendar, he would not have been 
in order. The only way he can call up a bill on Calendar 
Wednesday is under the call of committees, and unless his com- 
mittee is under call he has no standing to call up a bill from 
either calendar. The object of Calendar Wednesday—and it 
brings back the whole philosophy of the rule—was to meet the 
demand that there be an opportunity at some definite time for 
Members to call up, without interference, bills on either the 
House or the Union Calendar. So the rule was framed in sucha 
way that when a committee was called it could call up a bill on 
either calendar, and it could not be deprived of its place on the 
floor at the end of an hour, when considering a bill on the House 
Calendar, by the intervention of a privileged motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
The committees have been called, and they are never called 
twice in one day. Having been called, the business in order 
under paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, which is for the call of com- 
mittees, is ended. The motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider an appro- 
priation bill is one of the most highly privileged motions and 
was only cut out earlier in the day until the call of committees 
had been completed under this rule affecting Calendar Wednes- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion in respect to these 
two sections about having a call of committees that they should 
be remodeled and consolidated, because they cause confusion all 
of the time. That. however, has nothing to do with this question. 

The motion of the gentleman from New York, even if the 
motion made by the gentleman from Virginia were in order, is 
undoubtedly preferential, because it is privileged, and the 
Chair therefore recognizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7898), 
making appropriations to supply urgent. deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1915, «nd for other purposes. Pending 
that motion, I ask unanimous consent that general debate be lim- 
ited to four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr] and two hours by myself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may I 
ask whether the four hours are likely to be occupied or 
whether it will be the intention to proceed with the considera- 
tion of this bill under the five-minute rule to-day? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it would not. When the four hours 
are occupied I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. MANN. After the general debate is concluded does the 
gentleman intend to move te rise if that should occur before 5 
o'clock? I think the House ought to know whether we are 
going into the bill under the five-minute rule to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It depends upon how early we conclude. 
If the gentleman expects to use all the time on that side I am 
quite certain that the two hours will be used on this side. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will say to the gentleman I hope we ean 
get through on this side with something less than two hours. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much less? 

Mr. MANN. We want two hours if you do. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course we do not waive the two hours, 
but I mean it is quite possible we may not use it all. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I want half an hour. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is taken care of. 

Mr. MANN. The House will have to meet to-morrow evi- 
dently to finish the bill; why pot have an understanding? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection to having an understand- 
ing that at the conclusion of the general debate to-day the com- 
mittee shall rise. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
spoken for already? 


ot 


Will the gentleman from New York yield 


Certainly. 
How much of the two hours on this side is 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Lewis] wants from 45 minytes to an hour, and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] is in the same position; 
I think he wants an hour. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It is practically all spoken for. 
objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
been made for time. 

_ Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I assume there will be suffi- 
cient liberality under the five-minute rule so that important 
matters can be discussed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are some matters which will 
arise during the consideration of the bill of considerable im- 
portance, and so far as I am concerned Members will have op- 
portunity to discuss them within reasonable limits. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When does the gentleman expect to get 
through with this bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It depends upon the ability of Members 
to curb their desire to discuss items. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman expect to conclude it 
by Friday? 

_Mr. FITZGERALD. I should like to conclude to-morrow 
night, so far as my personal convenience and comfort are con- 
cerned. , 

Mr. MURDOCK. It all depends, I will say to the gentleman, 
on how liberal he is under the five-minute rule, for if continued 
extensions are given—— : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If Members are interested very deeply 
in items in the bill or in those which are eliminated, I doubt 
if it would be proper to try arbitrarily to decline to give oppor- 
tunity to such Members to discuss such matters. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think important matters should be 
discussed liberally. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When we reach a matter of the magnitude 
of the Commerce Court I do not think it is fair to hold Mem- 
bers down to the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not either, and I believe we should 
arrange liberally to have matters fully discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that motion the 
Clerk will read the following change of reference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there objection to the request? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Committee on 
Railways and Canals will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6854) to provide for the purchase 
or condemnation of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and the 
same will be referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
Is there objection? , 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask whether this change of reference is made at 
the request of the two committees? 

The SPEAKER. It is made at the request of Mr. Moorr, of 
Pennsylvania, who introduced the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it plainly was referred to the correct com- 
mittee in the first instance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] informs the Chair that sometimes that kind of a bill 
has been referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
although the Chair can not see why—— 

Mr.MANN. The Riversand Harbors Committee does not have 
jurisdiction, and if it reported the item in the river and harbor 
bill it would be subject to the point of order, although I do not 
care who has the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thiuk the proper reference of a bill like 
that is to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. We have had 
that matter up quite a number of times, and I think the prece- 
dents of late years certainly are in that direction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the change of ref- 
erence? If not, it stands. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Dies, for two days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Morcan of Louisiana, for two weeks, on account of 
important business. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
7898, and pending that motion he requests that general debate 
be limited to four hours, he to control one half of that time 


I have no 


Those are the only requests that have 
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and the gentleman from Massachusetts: [Mr..Gittett] the other 
half. I suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts has some 
arrangement with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] 
as to their division of time. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7898, the urgent deficiency bill, with Mr. FLoop 
of Virginia in the chair. 

The bill was reported by title. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lewts] 45 minutes, or so much thereof as 
he may desire. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] 
is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I had not anticipated that it would be necessary 
for me to revive the discussion of the subject of parcel post 
in the Sixty-third Congress. My apology for doing so this after- 
noon lies in the fact that greatly misinformed attacks have been 
made upon the Postmaster General for his administrative acts 
in the development of the great parcel-post service, one of which 
was made in the other Chamber and one here. I consider those 
attacks to be most unfounded, and therefore unjust. But in 
order to test their merit it will be necessary, with the patience 
of the committee, that the whole subject of the parcel post and 
its functions should be reviewed. 

Gentlemen, we are living in a time when the workman is per- 
haps receiving higher wages than ever before and yet finds 
it increasingly difficult to make both ends meet on pay day. 
The condition responsible for this is known as the “high cost 
of living,” especially in the vital necessaries, which have about 
doubled in price in the past dozen years. 

The problem is here to be solved, if possible. The Democratic 
Party has promised to solve it, and this promise is accepted as 
sincere by a majority, although many who do not distrust our 
purpose doubt our prospects of success. I believe the reform of 
our tariff laws will, in some instances, work in that direction, 
but I believe, too, that more than one instrumentality will be 
necessary for relief, and I now propose to discuss what I con- 
sider to be a very direct and substantial instrument. While the 
facts in connection with the high cost of living are pretty well 
known, they will bear, I think, a little further statement in the 
interest of analysis. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1910 gives the 
following as the percentages of the prices paid by the consumer 
which the farmer received for the foodstuffs named: 

; Per cent. 
POUREY aii en i ite me re ciniet eet an nesesinaine sin sans meses 
Kgzgs, by the dozen 
Celery, by the bunch 


iS atsbahceallcinaniins te deslnencaiatine gigi eueicaadeteguasoneactemaamenettes 60. 
DRAW OOETIM: We GURRGe erierrettsictb hentiwhvninisclitditainss 48. 
Corte | Diet ic aictnis conten esi donintniitiisetn tinpiabalh tithe sicaplteadaiap lignite 20. 
I TE TOI a nce lie ov gran saree igndi-ptoie pinnimnettnnmnnsentmntaeimnaplionisimiiindiin 50. 
ee nice ees leap ee eenmbeereey 59. 


Watermelons, singly. ~--_--~-- 
OTR alice iret tied mei 
Cabbage, by the head 
Apples, by bushel_-~- 
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Apples, by barrel__- -. 66. 
Onions, by peck----~-- | 
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Parsnips, by bunch 
Turnips, by bunch 


w 
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The following table, giving the prices of six of the vital neces- 
saries as sold by the farmer, by the wholesaler, and the prices 
finally paid by the consumers, is based on the quotations of the 
Washington market some time back for a single day: 

Country produce sold in Washington Aug. 5, 1913. 
























Sold to} y- 
Article. con- |W — Farm | Parcel 
— price. price. | post. 
Eggs (2 dozen) $0.56 | $0.40} $0.32 $0.07 
Dressed chicken (3} pounds) ie -77 - 56 - 42 .08 
SD) | ee eee ae - -1 (LG -75 . 60 -07 
Country sausage (3 pounds) (as of October, 1911). - 54 -33 -24 * .07 
Country ham (10 pounds). .....0..........-....-. 2. 20 1.20 90 15 
ERE PE eines gs ends Khorie oon ohaben’ () -40 23 24 





165 to 80 cents. 
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The only function performed by commerce in this case was to 
convey these articles from producer to consumer, for which it 
employed three broken acts of transportation and as mavy or 
more necessarily costly processes of commerce. For these the 
prices are made to jump from $2.73 at the farm to about $5.82 
to the consumer. We shall see later that the cost of direct 
transportation from the farm to the kitchen need be actually 
almost inconsiderable. There are no actual data showing the 
gross figures for prices at the farm or the total paid by the 
consumers for these table necessaries, but the following estimate 
is probably not far from the mark for farm products as a whole: 


Last year’s agricultural products were worth $9,000,000,000 to the 
farmers. The Government used farm values in getting figures for this 
total. Assuming that the farmers kept one-third of the products for 
their own use, the consumers paid more than $13,000,000,000 for what 
the producers received $6,000,000,000. The cost of getting the year's 
products from producers to consumers amounted to the enormous sum 
of $7,000,000,000. The real problem to deal with is not high cost of 
living. It is high cost of selling. (B. F. Yoakum, chairman St. Louis & 


San Francisco Railroad.) 

That is to say, the farm surplus products were sold by the 
farmer at a sum about equal to half the value of our railways, 
but cost the consumers twice that much, or a sum about equal to 
the market value of the railways as a whole. 

Gentlemen, I call your attention to a significant circumstance 
in this connection. With rare exceptions, the necessaries we 
use on our tables are originally produced on the farm in retail 
quantities; that is, in quantities small enough to suit the needs 
of the consumer as a retail purchaser. The eggs, butter, hams, 
sausage, chickens, ete., are retail and not wholesale products 
on the farm before entering the roundabout processes of com- 
merce. Nearly all the vital necessaries begin in retail quantities 
on the farm, but at present go to (a) the selling agent, who con- 
verts them into wholesale quantities for (b) the wholesale 
market, which passes them on in wholesale units to (c) the 
retail market, which reconverts them into retail quantities and 
passes them to (d) the consumer, the fourth buyer, at a price 
which about doubles that paid by the first buyer to the grower. 
Here are three broken acts of transportation and four costly 
processes of commerce which must all be charged up in the final 
price. 

Can the fourth buyer, the consumer, now become the first 
buyer? Yes; when the farmer brings his supplies to town and 
sells direct from the street. But this method of distribution, 
even when possible, and it can not be used. for the cities, entails 
such wastes of effort and maleconomy for the farmer that the 
price to the consumer is little, if any, better than the cumulative 
commercial one. At the same time the mere cost of transpor- 
tation, if it were direct, would be inconsiderable. 

DIRECT TRANSPORTATION. 

The difficulty now lies ig the absence of a transportation con- 
duit which will receive the small shipment at the farm and con- 
vey it, like a letter, direct to the consumer. And as a result, 
when the article leaves the farm, its ultimate consumer being 
unknown, it goes into commerce instead of to him; is converted 
into wholesale or commercial forms, only at last to reach the 
consumer as the third or fourth buyer at double cost. The addi- 
tional price is the payment, not necessarily too large, which the 
consumer must pay to commerce for its troublesome and costly 
processes. If our manufacturers had to secure their coal as 
fourth instead of first buyers, the accumulated price would 
bring many of their industries to 2 stop. Buf, thank Providence, 
they can buy direct. Why? Because they buy in wholesale 
quantities, according to their needs, direct from the mine, and 
have the railway conduit to ship such wholesale purchases di- 
rect to the factory. If the consumer had a like conduit for his 
retail purchases direct from the farm to the kitchen, he could 
phone or write the farmer direct and have the articles sent him 
direct at their first- price, 2nd fresher in the bargain. The first 
order would grow into a standing order, where the articles, their 
prices, and payment proved satisfactory, and permanent supply 
relations would develop, with the consumer having his regular 
farmer or trucker as he now has his doctor, and with the wastes 
of commerce—the high cost of living—largely removed. 

Why should not the retail purchaser have the same priviiege 
of buying from the retail producer which the manufacturer has 
to buy from the wholesale producer? He has, and would, but 
he lacks the transportation facilities to bring him his retail 
purchase. Do the facilities exist? Yes; they are all here, and 
he is paying now for their maintenance and service. 

I do not mean to contend that all retail forms can thus be 
made the subject of direct sale and transportation between 
producer and consumer. One qualification that suggests itself 
is that at long range, where producer and consumer were 
strangers, the srticle would have to be standardized; i. e., it 
would have te possess known characteristics of value and 
adaptability to the intended service to enable them te deal 
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firect. How far the standardization of manufactured products 
has progressed I do not undertake to say, but it is clear that 
the consumer will not purehase direct from the producer, even at 
a lower price, without definite conviction that the article will 
measure up to his requirements. But where the commodity is 
such—i. e., where it is standardized—it is equally clear that the 
consumer and producer ought to deal direct. They are under 
an obligation to society to accomplish the act of exchange or 
distribution in the most economical way. And in the cases of 
the standardized retail forms, adequate direct transportation 
being provided, the intermediate economical processes only add 
burdens to the price, and in the case of farm products deterio- 
ration to their quality. Another qualification to this direct- 
dealing program is found in those products that are produced 
in wholesale forms which the merchant must cut into retail 
forms to suit his patron’s needs. And to these must be added 
such retail forms as, traversing great transportation distances, 
can only be economically transported in wholesale lots. Com- 
merce in these cases performs a distinctly valuable function. 
The direct-to-consumer proposition does not imply the destruc- 
tion of the true business of the merchant or any interference 
with the natural fields of commerce where the merchant per- 
forms a useful and worthy service for society. 

With these explanations I hope to be understood when I use 
the expression “the retail shipment” as having in view those 
standardized forms of production and consumption which are 
produced in forms and sizes suited to the needs of the ultimate 
consumer or the ultimate unit of purchase. And now I call 
attention to another significant circumstance in eonnection with 
this retail product. It is that we are practically without any 
means of transportation for it; without any present agency 
adequately performing the function of moving it to its market. 
Let me take time toe illustrate this statement by the facts of 
American transportation. 

THE RAILWAYS AND THE RETAIL SHIPMENT. 

When we think of transportation, naturally we turn first to 
the railways of the country. I call attention to this circum- 
stance in that connection. The railways are doing now, have 
always done, a wholesale business, as distinguished from a 
retail business. The ultimate unit of purchase, the consumer, 
rarely goes to a freight depot for his supplies. The railway 
minimum unit of shipment is a hundred pounds and its mini- 
mum charge is 25 cents. But the consumer rarely requires a 
hundred pounds of anything, certainly not of meat, butter, 
eggs, or the other vital necessaries. So the railway does not 
handle the shipment in sizes small enough for him, and thus 
the shipment takes its way from the preducer, not to the eon- 
sumer, but by reason of its wholesale size it goes into the com- 
merce of the country. ‘ 

It may seem that the railways are acting arbitrarily in thus 
drawing the line on a hundred-pound shipment and the 25-cent 

“charge. Let me say that when you conie to investigate railway 
practices you will find that the hundred-pound minimum and the 
25-cent fee are reasonable enough from their standpoint. When 
you consider the acts of attention which a railway must give 
a shipment, be it large or small, be the journey short or long, 
you will find there are 20, which all must bear alike. I insert 
a list of them compiled by a railway traflic expert: 

The railway company employee— 
Unleads article from consignor’s vehicle. 
Loads article in car. 
Ascertains rate to be paid. 


Makes out bill of lading. 
Makes out waybill and sends copy to auditor and the train 
conductor. 
Receiving agent, destination, receipts to conductor— 
(7) Sends notice to consignee. 
(8) Unioads package from car, 
(9) Takes receipt of consignee. 
(10) Loads it on consignee’s wagon. 
(11) Agent gets money for shipment— 
(12) Copies | i. of lading into record of freight for- 
warded. 
(13) Copies bill of inding into record of freight received. 
(14) Sends statement of freight “sent” to auditor. 
(15) Sends statement of freight “received” to auditor. 
Auditor checks bill of lading against records of sending 
agent— 
(17) Checks bill of lading 
agent. 


(16) 


against record of receiving 
(18) Advises treasurer of money due by each agent. 
(19) Makes statistical report from bill of lading. 
(20) Calculates, per bill of lading, amount payable the 
different railways. 

Of those 20 acts of “ transportation attention,” 15 are at this 
moment replaced by the postage stamp in the carriage of the 
shipment, by the postal system. On the Jarge shipment the 
hindrance of their cost is not so great, and it can move; but 
their effect on the small shipment is to penalize it out of the 
transportation of the country. 

Here are 20 acts of service which the railway—and mutatis 
mutandis the express company—iust perform for the shipment 
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whether the weight or journey be great or small. Their total 
eost constitutes nearly the whole expense when the journey is 
the shortest or the weight is the lightest, while this expense 
tends to lessen correspondingly with the increase of the weight 
and the journey. 

Railway tariffs frequently show rates per 100 pounds of 8, 7, 
and 6 cents for short distances; and we shall see later that the 
average rate, sixth class, for 36 miles is but 9 cents and for 
100 miles but 11 cents; in fact, nearly all minimum distance 
rates for all the classes are below 20 cents per 100 pounds. Yet 
the railways must decline to carry for this published tariff and 
require instead a minimum fee of 25 cents however low the rate 
may be, even when 6 cents a hundred; and in the same way 
they refuse to charge the shipper on less than 100-pound lots how- 
ever much less the actual weight may be. This fee of 25 cents 
may be said to be the irreducible minimum in freight charges. 

Speaking relatively, railway accounting practices are designed 
and fitted for the large and not the small consignment; for the 
large buyer rather than the little and ultimate buyer. The 
desirable business of the railway comes from the wholesale unit 
rather than the final unit of trade or the ultimate purchaser. 
Accordingly the transportation practices and processes through 
which every shipment goes, before going in the car, while in 
transit, after leaving the car, and before its receipt by the 
consignee, are the relatively necessary incidents of the large 
shipment, the cost of which it can reasonably bear. But when 
they are applied to the small shipment or the retail unit under 100 
pounds their cost has driven it out of transportation commerce. 

THE EXPRESS COMPANY AND THE RETAIL SHIPMENT. 

When we think of the “small” shipment, we think of the 
express company. It ought to carry this shipment, at least be- 
tween the railway towns and cities, and meet such needs as the 
parcel post. It does not, and for two reasons, neither of which 
can it remedy: First, it does not reach the farm or country 
store either to receive or deliver the shipment; second, it does 
not carry it on sufficiently economical terms. It is burdened 
down with the same condition of “transportation accounting ” 
that prevails with the railways. I insert a list of express pro- 
cesses, 11 in number, which are replaced by the postage stamp 
in the postal carriage of the shipment: 

The express company— 

. Ascertains the rate to be paid. 
Makes out waybill. 
Copies waybill into record of shipment “ forwarded.” 
. Copies same into record of shipments “ received.” 
. Makes statement of “ shipment sent” to auditor, 
. Makes same of shipment “ received.” 
Auditor checks waybills against record of “sending” agent. 
. Auditor checks same against record of “receiving agent.” 
. In case of “ through” waybills, previous items repeated. 
10. Auditor makes division of percentages going to express company 
and the railway or railways. 

11. In ease of “through” waybills, auditor makes like divisions of 
percentages between express companies and railways. 

The above acts alone account for an immense proportion of 
the expenses of the express companies, and are fatal to the 
making of a rate proportioned to the smali shipment, - 

No railway or express company has so far ventured an ex- 
perime::t of elimination of these accounting practices. It is, 
perhaps, not too broad a statement to say that railway and ex- 
press transportation accounting are necessary to intercorporate 
dealings and the large shipment, and can not be dispensed with 
by either. As long as the individual railway and express com- 
panies are our agencies of transportation for the small ship- 
ments we can not complain at paying for the practices they 
find necessary, and neither is institutionally qualified to eco- 
nomically handle the small shipment. 

I think it is sufficiently obvious that the express company 
can not be made to reach the farm or the country store. This 
cireumstance renders it incompetent to discharge at least half 
its functions, for farm-to-town traffic in retail shipments would 
constitute at least half the potential traffic. But the express 
company is unable to fully perform its function of moving the 
potential traffic even between railway points; and this because 
its rates are relatively prohibitive. 

PROHIBITIVE EXPRESS CHARGES, 

We should expect express charges to be higher per ton here 
than abroad—as much higher relatively as our freight-per-ton 
charges. But no necessary economic cause is known which 
justifies a substantially higher proportion or ratio of the ex- 
press to the freight charges here as compared with other coun- 
tries. The average express charge per ton here is shown to be 
$31.20, while the average freight charge is $1.90 per ton, giving 
a mtio of the express charge to the freight charge of 16 (16.42) 
to 1. This express charge includes the cost of such collect-and- 
delivery service as is rendered, covering, it is thought, about 90 
per cent of the traffic. In the table now inserted the element 
of the expense of the express companies for collecting and de- 
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livering, amounting to 11.50 per cent, is excluded, because many 
of the countries do not include this factor of-cost. The table 
embraces 10 countries, while the specific data upon which the 
ratios are based are set forth in Senate Document No. 379, page 
64, Sixty-second Congress. All countries have been included 
where the express data are clearly distinguishable from general 
freight statistics. 


Ratios of average erpress meee i average freight charges in 11 coun- 
ries. 


panies into as many companies as there are operating railways, 
perhaps 700 in all, would help matters. The probable result of 
such a change is, perhaps, not overstated in the following ex- 
tract from a letter of the president of one of our largest railway 
systems. He says: 


It is gravely to be doubted if the railways, as a rule, could transact 
the (express) business so as to net as much out of it as the express 
company pays them. 

Assume that the roads radiating from Chicago should cancel their 
contracts with the express companies and organize to handle small 
peckages, the first result would be an enormous economic waste in the 

uplication, triplication, and quadruplication of terminal expenses. At 

present the collection and delivery for a dozen roads is in the hands of 
one agency. Multiply this by the hundreds of cities and towns where 
the same conditions would prevail and it is easy to see that the 
$11,000,000 of profit the express companies secure might readily fall 
short of what the railroads would lose should they discard the agency. 


THE REMEDY. 
And now it is asked if neither railway or express company 
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restrictions upon the parcel post which prevent its achieving its 
great function are: 

(a) The weight limit, 11 and 20 pounds, which prohibits it 
from moving a normal shipment. 

(b) The pound rates, which, excepting on the first 150 miles, 
are prohibitively high and many times as high as the cost of 
the service. 

On the rail zones the pound rates, excepting the charge on 
the first pound, are: 

On the 300-mile zone, three and one-half times the cost of service. 

On the 600-mile zone, two times the cost of service. 

As a matter of fact, except for 150 miles, the pound rates only 
correspond with the cost of service at 2,900 miles, where the 
rate is 12 cents a pound; which is, of course, a prohibitive rate 
and distance. 

I will insert a chart (Chart “A”), showing graphically the 
disparity between the present rates, express rates, and the rates 
indicated by the costs of service. Since the chart was made the 
rates for 150 miles have been reduced from 3 and 4 cents to 1 
cent a pound. (See p. 4160.) 

In an appendix I set out the three-day test reports for the 50 
largest cities doing, as experience has shown, one-half the 
ordinary postal business of the country. This shows the aver- 
age weight of the shipment to have been just 1 pound, or, 
omitting the old fourth-class matter from the computation, the 
new shipments average but 3 pounds each. Now, since the 
shipment by express averages over 32 pounds, it is not difficult 
to see how the weight limit and utterly irrational rates operate 
by their restrictive influences to prevent the parcel post from 
giving relief from abnormal express charges, as well as an 
agency for direct-to-consumer transactions. 

Gentlemen, if these restrictions—-I means the weight limit 
and irrational rates—are removed from the operation of the 
parcel post, I confidently predict substantial relief to the con- 
sumers of the country. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate the country that the Wilson ad- 
ministration is in a position to remove these restrictions, and 
thus to provide a system adequate to meet our great need of 
direct transportation. The legislation provided by the last 
House (Congress) is ample to enable the postal system to 
fully achieve this great result. And it can do it without an 
additional line of legislation by administrative. process. 

SUBJECT EXPERIMENTAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. 

To begin, I should say that the work of establishing and con- 
ducting this service is essentially experimental and construc- 
tive in character, and this fact was distinctly recognized in the 
act itself. Congress clearly saw that the task of adjusting the 
features and processes of the service—i. e., the weight limit, 
the classification, the zones, and other conditions—to the various 
-requirements of commerce could not well be encompassed by 
legislative regulation, and so it charged the responsibility in 
this respect to the administration of the Post Office Department. 
The act provides that if the Postmaster General— 


find on experience that the classification of articles mailable as well 
as the weight limit, the rates of postage, zone or zones and other 
conditions of mailability or any of them are such as to prevent the 
shipment of articles desirable, or to ee render the cost of 
the service greater than the revenue, he is hereby authorized, subject 
to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to reform from 
time to time such classification, weight limit, rates, zone or zones or 
conditions (of mailability) or either in order to promote the service 
to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue adequate to pay the 
cost thereof. 


























































1 Belgium and Denmark deliver parcels. 


From this table it appears that while Argentina charges three 
times, Austria five times, Belgium nine times, Denmark six 
times, France seven times, Germany (including Prussia) five 
times, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Norway about four times 
as much for carrying a ton of express as of freight, the express 
companies of the United States charge nearly fifteen times as 
much, excluding the cost of their collection and delivery. 

No further statement need be made to show that the charges 
of American express companies are prohibitively excessive and 
such as to disqualify this service as a transportation agency. 
The instances given represent matter carried by passenger 
trains in all instances. The abnormal and prohibitive effect of 
American express rates are only too marked. In the 10 
countries referred to the rates are such as to permit the move- 
ment of 1 (1.06) per cent of the total rail traffic by express, at 
a gross charge of about 6 (5.89) per cent of the general freight 
revenues. In the United States the express matter moved 
amounted to only one-half (0.517) per cent of the total freight 
tonnage, but for it the express companies collected a gross sum 
equal to about 8 (7.776) per cent of the railway freight revenue, 
or a charge equal to 316 per cent of the normal rate as indicated 
in these 10 countries. 

REGULATION OF EXPRESS RATES. 


It may be suggested that such inhibitory high charges may be 
remedied by the regulatory action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. While the express reports show that the profits 
of the companies are clearly out of all proportion to the invest- 
ment, they also show that these profits were but 8.44, 9.47, and 
6.70 per cent of the gross receipts, or the average express 
charge, for the years, respectively, of 1909, 1910, and 1911. If 
all the profits were taken away the rate would not be substan- 
tially reduced, while of course no such reduction would be 
asked of or considered by a Government tribunal. A simple 
illustration of the regulatory function at work on a transporta- 
tion rate will suffice to show the inapplicability of that method 
to the present express business. To illustrate: The weight of 
the average package in 1909 was 33 (32.52) pounds, which 
brought a gross rate of 51 cents. Of this 47.50 per cent was 
paid to the railways, leaving a net profit to the express com- 
pany of 4.25 cents in 1909,-and 4.50 and 3.35 cents in 1910 and 
1911, respectively, on the average package, or a general profit 
on the business of 8.43 per cent, 9.17 per cent, and 6.70 per cent 
for the years named, but yielding the companies more than 100 
per cent returns on the real investment for each year. What 
does all this mean? Simply that, although securing utterly 
egregious returns on the investment, they must rely for their 
profits on a percentage of the rate, or a margin so small that 
they can not safely make it smaller and be sure of any net re- 
turn. The arithmetical margin of one-half of 1 per cent would, 
if it came, give the 10 per ceyt return, but the slightest un- 
favorable perturbation of the traffic might convert this favorable 
margin into an unfavorable one, i. e., from a profit to a deficit. 

It has been proposed that the express company be abolished 
and the railway companies compelled to do its work. Obvi- 
ously, the railway could not be expected to articulate with the 
farm or nonrailway points any better than the express company. 
But even so, it is doubtful whether converting 14 express com- 
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And now, Mr. Chairman, comes the more particular occasion 
for my address this afternoon. I am sure the older Members 
will remember the circumstances attending the passage of the 
parcel-post measure in the last Congress, a copy of which I will 
append to my remarks. On the part of the House I am sure 
the feeling was that the rates included in the measure as it 
passed the Senate were utterly inordinate and extravagant as 
compared with the cost of the service. The House realized, as 
I believe all men will realize who give this subject a common- 
sense and businesslike investigation, that, after all, the making 
of transportation rates is not a legislative function. In all the 
history of this body it has never assumed to make transporta- 
tion rates. The subject of railway freight rates is referred to 
a tribunal specially constituted with reference to qualifications 
to do that work well. So, too, of the express rates. This body 
has never attempted to formulate express rates. Therefore the 
House wisely, in my judgment, inserted in the bill which it 
passed, and which I had the honor to prepare, a provision giv- 
ing the Postmaster General the power to make these changes 
of the rates, the weight limits, the zones, the classification, and 
all the conditions of mailability. He therefore enjoys over that 
subject matter the same power that a railway president and 
its board of directors enjoy over the making of transportation 
rates, with, however, the same qualifications that such changes 
in rates, and so forth, must secure the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If this power were denied to the Post- 
master General he would be the only shipper, not to say the 
biggest shipper, in the United States who could not go to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have wrong rates righted. 

In quarters inimical to this legislation, or especially to the 
- acts of the Postmaster General in extending the weight limit 
and in rationalizing the rates, it is suggested that the power in 
this bill as it passed the House was an utterly unprecedented 
power. I beg to make correction of that statement. The 
English parcel-post act contains the same power, if not in the 
same words, and the whole schedule of rates and weight limit 
of the English parcel post had to be revamped by the Post- 
master General almost before a pound of traffic moved. At 
first the weight limit was 7 pounds. It is now 11 pounds by 
administrative revision. The rate was 4 cents a pound. It is 
now made 2 cents a pound by the same process. In Austria, in 
Hungary, in Belgium, and in other countries the same power 
has been given to the administrative officer, because the func- 
tion itself is administrative and therefore can be exercised 
wisely only in that way. 

I will claim as much as any man ought to claim for the 
wisdom of this body and the other body of Congress, but there 
is one thing that distinguishes the multitude from the special- 
ist, or the tribunal constituted in small numbers. The multitude 
will act upon principles as reflected in general feelings and 
general ideas, with, perhaps, the best attainable results; but 
the muititude is not organized for performing the operations 
of algebra or of fractions. And in this sense Congress is a 
multitude. Indeed the necessity for having this work done 
administratively will appear, I am sure, when we come to 
analyze the functions of a transportation rate. 

What must a rate do? Pardon me if I am repeating a mere 
truism. A transportation rate has two things to do. First, it 
ought to move the potential traffic. If it does not move the 
potential traffic it is a mere paper script, utterly valueless, and 
might as well be written for the planet Mars as for our own 
people. The rate therefore must move the traffic in order to 
be a rate. But at the same time it must protect the Treasury, 
because transportation will soon cease if it must be conducted 
with recurring deficits or permanently at a cost less than oper- 
ative expense. 

Now, the delicate task of adjusting the rate to perform the 
maximum of service in moving this potential traffic at the same 
time that it conserves the Treasury is, I submit, not one that 
could be well performed by a legislative body. There are plenty 
of men in the United States who, with some instrumental aids, 
ean look at the sun to-day and tell us within five seconds the 
time of the day; but we, with all our wisdom, would hardly be 
able to duplicate that work. And I submit that the illustration 
is none too strong for the question of the rates necessary in 
order to make our parcel post a success. 

Now, there was another criticism made. It was that the rates 
instituted by the Postmaster General were too low to pay the 
cost of the service. I believe the gentlemen who made those 
criticisms will be willing to reform their views upon that point 
upon further minute and painstaking study upon this subject 
and join the rest of the country in its just applause of a loyal 
and capable Postmaster General, who after generations of neg- 
lect is engaged in building up, upen sound foundations, a postal 
express system as promised in the Baltimore platform, with the 
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eo of profit at the same time to the postal system and the 
people. 

The assertion was also made that this power had not been 
considered except in conference. I have already disposed of 
that statement. The power was the principal feature in the 
House bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I confess that I have never heard the 
explanation, and if it will not take too long I would like to 
hear it at this time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. What explanation is that? 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The gentleman said that this discretion 
which had been granted the Postmaster General did not origi- 
nate in conference. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It originated in the House. The 
Senate passed one bill without this power, a bill I think it a 
duty to characterize as a mockery of the parcel-post institu- 
tion. That bill came over to the House, and at the request of 
Leader UNDERWOoD I prepared a substitute measure. The sub- 
stitute bill passed this House and contained these powers. In 
conference all of the principles of the House bill, the inclusion 
of farm and factory products, the right of insurance, the 
Cc. O. D. privilege, and others, without the House rates, were 
adopted, and the rates of the Senate bill were temporarily 
adopted, but only accepted on the part of the House because 
these powers retained in the bill were ample to correct the ex- 
cessive and impossible rates the Senate had seen fit to impose. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postmaster General, then, subject to the 
corrective examination of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been placed under responsibility for the constructive devel- 
opment of this great service; and the act gives him plenary 
power to meet that responsibility. 

In this work of construction let us notice briefly the elements 
most essential to a complete structure: 

ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM, 

(a) Simplicity and universality. 

(b) A public-service motive. 

(c) Expert administrative, and not rigid, law-made rates. 

(dad) Rates insuring mobility of traffic. Passenger and fast- 
freight express. 

(e) Business weight limit; and classification permitting move- 
ment of desirable traffic. 

(f) Rate of railway compensation just to railways, and to 
the potential traffic. Collect and delivery. 

(g) Administrative efficiency. 

UNIVERSALITY AND SIMPLICITY, 

Gentlemen, the postal service sustains relations to the world 
of men and of business interests, perhaps the most direct, sim- 
ple, and universal of all economic if not all human institutions. 
I will not enlarge upon this theme except to say that its trans- 
portation network reaches where no other extends—to the farm, 
with over a million miles of rural conveyance, over our railways 
250,000 miles in extent, across every sea and ocean, and by co- 
ordination with the postal systems of other countries, it em- 
braces every hamiet on the globe, with a universality of manual 
service practically coextensive with the human family. It cov- 
ers all this mass of complexity with the fewest and the simplest 
rules, Ask the child on the street how to send the smallest of 
shipments, the mail piece, to a person and a place unknown to 
him, even to Timbuktu, and he will tell you what to do, and cor- 
rectly. But make that shipment 12 pounds, and you may be 
lucky to find an acquaintance who knows how to ship it outside 
your own country. The postal system possesses almost perfect 
universality in the way of extension, but it possesses besides the 
highest simplicity of method and process; and with these a di- 
rective force and intelligence to match its ubiquity. Seventeen 
billions of mail pieces last year traversed 2,000 railway systems 
as if they were but one, such is the postal faculty for converting 
the complex into the simple. And, need I repeat it, it is just this 
kind of simple and therefore economical treatment that the 
smali package requires. 

SIMPLICITY—ZONES AND RATES. 

On the Prussian railway system, which moves nearly 400,- 
000,000 tons of traffic, or nearly half the traffic of the railways 
of the United States, the class traffic travels on a rate schedule 
not larger than one’s hand and nearly simple enough to carry 
in one’s memory, while the freight rates of the United States 
are said to number 800,000,000,000, counting place-to-place rates. 
In Prussia, the shipper, by ascertaining the class, weight, and 
distance of his shipment, can inform himself exactly what the 
eost of shipment will be. The express rates of the United States 
are said to fill, like books, 120 feet of shelving in the offices of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and number probably not 
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less than thousands of millions. No shipper can ascertain what 
his rate may be without appealing to the express agent, and 
such is the complexity and confusion of the rates that, off the 
beaten lines of traffic, even the agent in practice can not meas- 
urably well quote them with accuracy. The individual railway 
or express company can not correct this great evil for want of 
that uniformity of relation to the subject which alone permits 
of simplicity; and yet the trouble burdens of rate finding are 
often as serious, economically considered, as the resulting ex- 
cessive rates themselves. 

Gentlemen, it is patent that the parcei-post zones now in use 
fail to meet the great public need for simplicity. There is no 
constancy of extent in the zones, and no such constancy in the 
pound charge as to enable one to determine the progressive rate 
for increasing distances without a rate sheet. After the local, 
the zones are now 50, 150, 300, 600, 1,000, 1,400, 1,800 miles and 
above, while the pound rates are 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 12 
cents. Now, all this irregularity and complexity is without, 
as we shall see later, any necessity or justification in the actual 
costs of conducting the service. 

Sut the postal system has no purpose to serve in having a 
complex rate structure. It is only under one limitation in the 
effort of making a simple rate, and that is that the rate shall 
not be less than the cost of service. And that condition involves 
but two factors, the circumstances of weight and distance. We 
shall see later that these factors permit of a rate for all weights 
and distances of— 

(a) Three cents for the first pound the first 100 miles car- 
ried; 

(b) Plus one-half cent for each additional pound for each 
100 miles of distance. 

This simplicity is attained by merely getting sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts of cost, and letting such facts express 
themselves in a generalization to make the rate. Here the 
rate units are almost self-memorizing, the zone always 100 
miles, the rate always a half-cent per pound per zone, and the 
equally constant charge of 3 cents for the initial pound. 

THE 





PUBLIC-SERVICE MOTIVE, 


In institutions, as with individuals, motive is everything. The 
motive to serve one’s self is the common motive, and to impose 
sufficient restraint upon its operation when too unsocial is, 
stated im a broad way, the principal object of government. 
There is much illogical complaint in this respect against what 
are called “ public utilities.” Their owners, who have invested 
their money with the purpose of gain, are expected to behave 
differently from investors in general. Of course they do not, but 
why should we expect them to? Because they have a monop- 
oly, it is argued. Well, this may impose an inferential duty, 
yet who will say that it can have any decisive influence upon 
the normal motive of the investor to gain all he can? 

Where public needs and social considerations, as in this in- 
stance, become the principal and dominating purpose, where 
imperative public service is the object, the world naturally has 
not yet found the restricted private motive adequate to the 
work. Now, besides proficient rate makers and elastic rates to 
move the traffic, something else is required in order to get the 
best results out of this small-shipment traffic. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood when I suggest that the private motive 
has shown itself to be inadequate. Suppose you go to an ex- 
press company to-day and say, “ You moved 4,000,000 tons of 
express last year, and your gross receipts were $132,000,000, and 
your profits were $11,000,000. Cut your rates in two this year 
and the traffic will amount to 8,000,000 tons. Your profits may 
be less, but the service to the public will be doubled.” What 
would an express company do? 

It would do just what the average individual would do—act 
on the natural private motive, retain the higher profits and the 
smaller business. But you go to a public-service institution like 
the postal department and you find a wholly different motive. 
The postal system would say, ‘‘If cutting the rate in two will 
double the service, I will take my chances with the profits.” 
That is exemplified in the reduction of postal rates throughout 
their history. 

Iven a small deficit for experimental purposes would be justi- 
fied, especially if the rate were elastic and the postal depart- 
ment could protect itself by adjustments of the rate. If, for ex- 

‘ample, you were to start out with the assurance that the service 
would be doubled, but. that there would be a deficit of 1 per 
cent, to ultimately disappear with the development of the traffic, 
a public-service agency like the post office would be more than 
justified in such a step, because in that instance while it is 
losing 1 per cent in one pocket it is making 100 per cent in the 
other pocket—the people and the postal system being identical 
terms. 
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Now, the express companies constitute the most irrefragible 
monopoly ; and where monopoly obtains rates can be made rel- 
atively high or low, within limits, according as you wish to 
regard the dividend. An English railway some 60 years ago 
had the question presented to it as to how to graduate its pas- 
senger rates to secure the best dividend. Much as one adjusts 
his opera glass in the theater to obtain the clearest line of 
vision, these railway officers adjusted the passenger rates. They 
tried rates all the way from 6 cents a mile to one-half cent a 
mile, and found that as the rate was 34 cents a mile or one-half 
cent a mile, the higher charge produced 6 per cent and the lower 
charge, with much greater traffic, only 5 per cent dividends; 
and acting on the private motive they rejected the rate which 
produced the greater public service. But in such a case all 
would say that a system in which we all are stockholders, like 
the postal department, would be foolish to prefer the 3-cent rate 
and kill so much useful traffic. Like the attendant at the 
theater, proficient rate makers in postal transportation would 
adjust their rates to move the greatest amount of traffic con- 
sistently with the cost of the service, and in order to reduce the 
average cost of each shipment the greatest possible amount of 
traffic should be moved. 

PROFICIENT RATE MAKERS AND ELASTIC RATES. 


One of the boasts of American railway administration has 
been that in spite of obstacles and the admitted evils of dis- 
crimination, taking their freight rates in a larger view, they 
have been made so as to move the products of the farm and the 
factory to their natural market, when once gotten to the rail, 
and usually with a profit to the producer. In order to do this 
there has been for two generations an adaptation of the rate to 
what the article will bear and move to its natural market. They - 
could not have accomplished this measurably well, as they 
have, either on flat rates or mileage-distance rates, nor yet by 
charging each shipment a quantitative proportion of the cost 
of the whole service. To adopt rates that an article can not pay 
and move to its market with a profit is, in effect, to deny the 
article the right of transportation. Any universal rate, i. e., 
law-made rate, incapable of change with changing conditions 
must, on this account, with respect to a large part of the traffic, 
be prohibitive. The express companies have yielded somewhat 
to this consideration, for they have rates which will permit some 
articles to move as to which their merchandise rates would be 
mere destruction. It is patent enough that law-made rates 
would be too rigid, even if first rightly made. 

It is only once in a generation that Congress commonly gives 
its attention to a noncurrent subject, and as traffic conditions 
would require almost constant adaptation of the rates in the 
interest of the service and the public served, an administrative 
agency is wisely charged with the duty of making rates and de- 
termining the many other minutie of the system. In no country 
where government ownership of railways obtains are the rates 
legislatively made. The subject is one calling for administrative 
rather than legislative attention. Congress in practice would 
either make the rates too high, the actual parcel-post situation, 
and inhibit the potential traftic, or make them too low, like 
second-class mail, and work a needless deficit on the department, 
saying nothing of the special-rate privileges thus created and al- 
ways hard to dislodge. With the progress of government and 
civilization, Congress, without rate making, will have more than 
enough general legislative work to do, and it is only the dreamer 
and toy maker who should wish to impose a nondepartmental 
and equally inexpert and unadapted rate condition upon the com- 
merce of a country. With our long distances and corresponding 
dependence on adequate transportation conditions, the argument 
for real competency in the rate makers, rather than a “bill 
writer,” becomes unanswerable. Congress has never under- 
taken to make freight or express rates. It assigned the work 
instead to the commission, which has a like corrective power 
under the parcel-post law. 

There is as much reason for leaving it there and as little for 
taking it away under the proposed system as the present. 


RATES TO MOVE POTENTIAL TRAFFIC TO ITS NATURAL MARKET. 


Speaking categorically, gentlemen, the function of transpor- 
tation tariffs is twofold: 

(a) The function of the whole body of rates, taken col- 
lectively, is to produce sufficient revenue to pay the costs of the 
service, including capital charges. 

(b) The function of the individual rate is to move the po- 
tential traffic to its natural market. 

If the body of rates is so low as to defeat the first object, 
transportation will soon cease; if it is so high as to prevent the 
movement of shipments in the amount demanded by normal 
needs, then to that extent transportation can not take place at 
all. This is what has happened with our parcel post. It has 
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been prevented from moving the potential traffic by the weight 
limit and the excessive rates, which, as we shall see presently, 
simply amount to economic robbery of the shipper when com- 
pared with the costs of the service. I shall now proceed to dis- 
euss in detail the economics of these restrictions, as well as 
some subsidiary incidents, together with the changes necessary 
to be made. 
THE WEIGHT LIMIT. 

Gentlemen, there is a gap in the transportation of this coun- 
try between the 100-pound minimum of the railways and the 
11 and 20 pound maximum of the present parcel post. It is a 
gap which the express company can not fill, because its service 
does not reach the country, about one-half of our population, 
and because its rates are prohibitive for the larger part of 
the potential traffic even where its service’ obtains, as I have 
shown at an earlier point in my remarks. 

With respect to the weight limit for the parcel or express 
post service the practices of different countries differ somewhat, 
not for any formal or stated reason, but more probably from 
the accidents of legislative growth, when not as the result of 
transportation conditions that render the higher postal weight 
limits unnecessary. Principal among these reasons, as in Great 
Britain, is the circumstance that the railway itself provides a 
weight limit so low as to enable the smaller shipments to move. 
The railway rates of England are graduated down to 2 pounds, 
with a collect-and-delivery service attached which embraces all 
the class traflic. All the continental railways give a weight 
limit, or rather graduate their rates down to a weight minimum, 
as low as 22 pounds, and have in fact an organized collect-and- 
delivery service, conducted by “spediteurs,” which assembles 
the small shipments into wholesale or earload lots, insuring 
thus not only a door-to-door service for the small shipment, but 
the lowest transportation rates. In the United States the parcel 
or retail shipment function so far as discharged is in the hands 
of the express company, our de facto parcel post. They have 
no maximum weight limit, but justly leave that incident elastic 
to the exigencies of the shipment and to the effectual limitations 
imposed by the burden of the higher rates exacted as compared 
with fast freight. That the railway minimum of 100 pounds is 
not frequently exceeded in the express traffic is shown by the 
circumstance that less than 5 (4.94) per cent of the aggregate 
number and but 24 (24.21) per cent of the total weight of ex- 
press shipments exceeded this 100 pounds in 1909, while the 
average weight of shipments was 33 (32.80) pounds. In Aus- 
tria there is in fact no parcel-post weight limit, while other 
countries give a weight limit of 110 pounds or more, as follows: 


Pounds. 
QOPIING ES 5. ed in ee SS ec NS BB ES Fass 110 
ON sk 2 chk Rhea eded cee oe a dees 182 
a aca NE OIE LEE CD FELINE LE ORE 110 
PD a igi ick os Sig serine gcicin tact edi gel evens ect aie 110 
IN Baia iid gh chica Sotastin cacao ities an ements daaaiobais da bidin Dec edabashtee 120 
TS... schtick cmnijinniincing <i alttipibertabestitbbedimbdigtiathiee la tebesteapibdlpea es. 110 
IE ses Srtiortyst-shicngairnidney eatinenlegecslgpediiediines biebainitaiiciaitagiatidaninianianiaibnit tease kad ia 110 
I NR i so a ea Nicaea na cence oe treme Sn ee cen areas 110 
DOOTIS dh id itis eked ba. Aid La adit aahentlikuiedccslies 110 


That the comparative expensiveness of the rate can be relied 
upon to effectually exclude the weightier shipments from the 
postal service is recognized by our own postal statutes. The 
postal law, as to weight limits, provides as follows: 


ee CE Si cicnescidindideenidie iehvanigleanciaay No weight limit. 
Gene RS ee eh atch echo. No weight limit. 
Third PO ia tigim is acidteiindends nigga No weight limit on single books. 


dee miapstetetiieaeh ea bmaian No weight limit. 


It may fairly be asked, What is the logic of fixing a weight 
limit on fourth-class matter—parcels—when there is no limit on 
first class, second class, franked matter, or on indivisible arti- 
cles, such as single books, in the third class? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle 
man a question. The rate is now on a limit of 20 pounds? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Within 150 miles. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. What was the reason for fix- 
ing that limit at 20 pounds in the 150-mile zone? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The reason was a trivial one, ap- 
parently, and yet one absolutely obligatory in character. The 
post-oflice system did not have scales weighing more than 20 
pounds, and it would take five or six months to get them. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question along that line, as to where the responsibility 
rests as to putting in scales that would weigh only 20 pounds 
when the obligation reaches 100 pounds or more? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I do not know. 

Mr. Chairman, two conflicting requirements are to be con- 
sidered, it seems to me, in determining the weight limit, re- 
quirements that, however, can be reconciled. The first calls for 
a weight limit high enough to enable the system to discharge its 
function of transporting the retail shipment when called upon. 


12 pounds. 
worth-while load must exceed the 1i-pound limit in nearly all 
eases, and what with the irrational and economically unjustifi- 
able parcel rates, which I will discuss, later, can only have the 
effect of preventing the movement of farm products direc 
consumer. 





The second calls for a weight and size limit restricting the ship- 
ment to a form which may be economically handled by postal 
agencies; that is, a form calling only for the usual facilities 
employed for such handling. 
equip every post office, and certainly not the rural routes, with 
the unusual trucks and implements necessary to handle the 
exceptionally heavier and unusual weights. 
press companies do not commonly so equip themselves even 
where they undertake such deliveries, but hire as occasion re- 
quires, or leave the act of collection and delivery in such cases 
to the consignor or the consignee. Such a rule imposes no 
serious hardships upon the shipper or impediment to commerce 
not now borne with freight. 
these greater or unusual weights would not be met while the 
Shipment was on the rail; 
weight limit fixed upon should apply only to such shipments as 
the postal authorities undertook to collect and deliver, 
to those delivered direct to or taken direct from the postal 
termini.at the railways. 


It would not be economical to 


I believe the ex- 


Now, the difficulty of handling 


and it is therefore suggested that any 


and not 


Let the rule then be 100 pounds limit where collect or delivery 


service is extended, with no weight restriction where the ship- 
ment is delivered to or taken from the railway, as in the case 
of funerals, by the shipper. 
the postal administration from unusual and therefore costly and 
uneconomical pick-up and delivery labors, while extending the 
service extensively enough to discharge the full function of pro- 
viding transportation for the retail shipment of all weights and 
sizes direct from producer to consumer. 


Such a regulation would protect 


Assuredly the 11-pound weight limit is an unnecessary denial 


of a necessary privilege to the farm, where the express company 
can not go, and seems quite unnecessary in the towns where the 
wagon delivery service now is working and capable of delivering 
the 100-pound shipment as well as the others. 
writes me that she sent her son John a turkey, 10 pounds, but 


A constituent 


that the one designed for Henry was rejected because it weighed 
Of course, the weekly market basket filled with a 


to the 


A rather pathetic illustration of the oceasion for relief from 
the weight limit and express charges is found in the shipmeut of 
corpses, a case falling exactly within the rule of no weight 
limit for cases of delivery to and collection from the railway 
termini, where both services are customarily performed by fu- 
neral agencies and not by the express companies. Their charge 
for this service, mere rail transportation, is twice the first-class 
passenger rate; that is, about 6 cents a mile, with a minimum 
charge of $5 for the shortest distance. The express-railway con- 
tracts, however, provide that the railway may carry the corpse 
as baggage at the rate of one first-class fare, coupled with the 
condition another first-class fare is bought by a passenger—i. e., 
a friend of the deceased, who will make the journey to the des- 
tination. Obviously it costs no more in service to carry the 
remains by express without a coincident passenger on the train, 
and just as obviously it costs no less for the railway if there 
be such a passenger. I understand the fact that railway rates 
are necessarily taxes, but the double charge of the express com- 
panies is not taxation; it is a mere case of wanting the money 
and of taking advantage of the dearest emotiens and holiest 
sentiment to extract it. Assuredly a merely arbitrary weight- 
limit restriction should not be permitted to prevent express-post 
relief in such cases, when the citizen is facing the most necessi- 
tous situation of his life. 

THE SIZB LIMIT. 


Gentlemen, with the enlargement of the weight limit would 
have to come some modification of the size limit; and this is a 
feature involving some difficulty to resolve by any single rule. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the change made by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson he increased the weight from 11 to 20 pounds. 
Did he do anything with the maximum physical dimensions of 
the package? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The size limit was not changed, 
but the power to make the change applies equally to size limita- 
tions, and the size limits will doubtless be raised as the service 
expands. Plainly, the size limit of 72 inches in length and 
girth combined, now imposed, would work injustice to higher 
weights; and yet when the question is asked, what shall be the 
size limit for 50 or 100 pounds, no self-evident answer is vouch- 
safed. Obviously, there should be some relation of the rate to 
specially bulky shipments, to cover increased cost in space con- 
sumption and handling. The railways meet the problem by 
highly differential classifications, and especially by placing the 
“set-up” articles in a higher rate class than the “ knocked- 
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down” article. We could not, however, well copy them, because 
it would lead to a complexity and confusion of rules more ex- 
peusive in trouble and time consumption economically for the 
publie than of profit to the Government. 

The marine rule is to treat 40 cubic feet as equal to q ton, 
i. e., 50 pounds to the cubic foot, when the shipment does not 
weigh more; and in stage-coach days their rate formula treated 
the cubic foot as weighing 20 pounds, a rule that obtained rail- 
way adoption in the beginnings of railway tariffs. 

The express companies have a rule of minimum weights, deter- 
mined by “ exterior measurement,” i. e., the length, width, and 
height added together, when, if the shipment does not weigh 
more, it should be rated as weighing— 

Pounds. 
ie TO: Dies Be Tr De an i ik in i cee eres 30 
Over 75 inches to 80 inches 40 
Over 80 inches to 90 inches 
Gute 00 Ian: 46 200 Beebe 2 kl can eees 
Over 100 inches to 110 inches 

Such a rule works out at about 3 pounds per cubic foot, and 
has the merit, at least, of protecting the service from exorbitant 
space demands until, looking forward to administrative experi- 
ence, a simpler guide could be evolved sufficiently conservative 
of economic interests. 

The 3 pounds per cubie foot formula, or 5 pounds, as I should 
suggest, could be graduated down to the initial cubic foot, and 
applied to the size of the shipment, by the simple expedient of a 
tape. with figures, giving the imputed weight equivalents for 
the different dimensions, in ordinary sizes, of the various ship- 
ments. Meanwhile, the greatest length limit, approximately 70 
inches at present, would require modification; and here express 
practices, e. g., as to hand implements, ought to afford a reason- 
able guide. 

PACKING AND SHIPPING REGULATIONS. 

Mr. MURDOGK. What has the development of parcel post 
been on the rural routes of the country? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The data are not yet sufficient 
to answer that question. Under the old rates it was very dis- 
appointing. The hope which the House had that rural products 
night be moved was disappointed, but the new rate ought to 
move that traffic. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What was the development under the old 
rate within a given city? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Per capita? 

Mr. MURDOCK. As compared with parcels which moved out 
of one town into another. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The indications were that we were 
carrying about two parcels per capita for the whole country. 
The statistics are not in such order that you can differentiate 
city from farm traffic. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then as the parcel post was applied to the 
postal system of the country under the old rates, not the new 
cnes, the larger development was in the larger cities? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Oh, yes; because high-priced man- 
ufactures, like a suit of clothes or a hat, could very well afford 
to pay those higher rates, while a lot of potential traffic, like 
butter and eggs, could not afford to pay rates of 4 or 5 cents a 
pound. 

; Gentlemen, I shail not enter into these packing and shipping 
methods with any particularity. The present parcel regulations 
for packing look mainly to the mail bag for the test of fitness. 
I think it well that this should be so where the character of 
the shipment readily permits, for the reason that the mail bag 
can be craned, or let off and taken on the car, while the train 
is in motion; but in other cases the department should adopt 
the rules and practices which the express companies have found 
necessary to let the traffic move; and I can not fancy any 
reason against doing so. These rules may be found in the ex- 
press classifications, and have the merit of having been tested 
out as actually adapted to the requirements of the traffic. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Just a word of the C. O. D., of insurance, and the shipment 
of money. I can not take time to do more than suggest that 
the postal department, as an arm of the Government, with its 
splendid personnel, is peculiarly qualified to give an efficient, 
safe, and economical service by the mere extension of its present 
processes. 

THE CLASSIFICATION. 

The privileges of classification, or right of admission of the 
parcel to the mail, justifies the same reasoning applied to the 
weight limit. When the House passed its parcel post bill, which I 
had the honor to prepare, the classification was made to cover— 

1. Fourth-class matter; 

2. Farm and factory products; 

3. Books; and 

4. All matter shipped by express. 
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The Senate conferees omitted the third and fourth elements 
so that now books can not go at all as parcels, but must pay 
a flat rate of 8 cents a pound, no matter how short the journey. 
It is true that the exclusion of books is the most serious defect 
in the present classification. Yet there are doubtless many 
other important omissions. But the trouble does not end with 
the articles excluded. Some historical fourth-class articles, 
above 4 ounces in weight, are denied the old flat rate of a ceut 
an ounce, and treated as a pound in weight. The effect is to 
withdraw a rate which was amply compensatory to the Govern- 
ment, and subject them to higher and discouraging rates. 
Members, I am sure, have all received complaints because of the 
disturbance of the old fourth-class rates—a disturbance which 
would have been avoided had not the Senate conferees stricken 
down the House provision that the rate should in no case exceed 
12° cents a pound of actual weight. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I had an experience this morning which I 
desire to relate. I wanted to send a book to New York. It 
was a small book, containing probably 200 pages. I found 
when I sent it to the post office in the House Office Building 
that they claimed they could not send the book by parcel post. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland» How much did it weigh? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The postage upon it was 16 cents. 
not tell how much it weighed. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Did it weigh over 4 pounds? 

Mr. @LDFIELD. Oh, no. It was a Small book. It was 
6 by 9 or 8 by 10 inches and weighed probably 2 pounds. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Now, the gentleman has raised a 
question which illustrates the utter absurdity of leaving these 
administrative points to a legislative body. ‘The House did in- 
clude in its bill a provision that books should be carried by 
parcel post. The Senate conferees had that provision stricken 
out. The state of affairs to-day is this, which may not be gen- 
erally known to the country, but it is a fact, however, that books 
and all third-class matter above 4 pounds in weight are shipable 
by parcel post. Books below 4 pounds in weight are not now 
shipable by parcel post, but I may-say I know the Postmaster 
General has under advisement a proposition to extend the sery- 
ice to include books; so the gentleman’s difficulty, I think, will 
soon be removed. Above 4 pounds all articles of the third class 
unquestionably have the parcel-post right now. The Postal De- 
partment will not deny this. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. With pleasure. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman state in 
what respect the Postmaster General has made rates or in- 
creased the weights over what the law provided? He stated, I 
believe, as to the compensation. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The principal change made by 
the Postmaster General is the change of the weight limit from 
11 to 20 pounds within a zone of 150 miles. The rate was 5 
cents for the first and 3 cents for succeeding pounds for 50 
miles and 6 cents for the first and 4 cents for succeeding pounds 
for 150 miles. Those two rates have been reduced to 1 cent a 
pound, with the charge of 5 cents for the first pound, and for 
local and rural delivery now a half a cent a pound and 5 cents 
for the first pound charge. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? In accordance with the gentleman’s answer, a man 
might send a book weighing 5 or 6 pounds by parcel post. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. You can send that book cheaper than you 
can a book of 2 pounds under the ordinary rate. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Absolutely so within the 150 
miles. The books weighing 6 pounds would cost 10 cents. A 
2-pound book costs 16 cents under the third-class privilege. 
Those are the incongruities that will inevitably develop when 
legislative attention only is given to a subject of so much 
detail. I wish to say I am authorized, I think, to say that 
the change in the rate made by the Postmaster General is 
not intended to represent at all a completed scheme of thought. 
When the extension was limited to 20 pounds and 150 miles, 
under the new rate, it was done merely to try out the postal 
machine and see what his personnel would be able to accom- 
plish, face to face with any novelties the new situations might 
create, and be able to conquer them. He wished to try his ma- 
chine out section by section before adopting the complete func- 
tion of the parcel post, which he himself has proclaimed to be 
the 100-pound weight limit. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman state briefly what, if any, 
is the reason for excluding from the parcel post books weighing 
less than 4 pounds? 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The gentleman will have to ask 
his Father in Heaven or the Senate conferees for an answer to 
that question. I can not give it to him. 

Gentlemen, I suggest that the remedy to apply is that the Post- 
master General change the classification for parcels by restor- 
ing the old fourth class with its rates and creating an addi- 
tional parcel class to be known as “ fourth class No. 2,” to in- 
clude parcels of— 

(a) All classes of mail, when desired. 

(b) Farr? and factory products. 

(c) Matter shipped by express. 

With reference to the first element (a), I wish to say that the 
inclusion of all classes of mail matter in the parcel privilege 
would work no reduction of postal revenues, even from the first 
class, except in a possible few cases where the application of the 
first-class rate is simply outrageous. It would, however, de- 
velop a line of first-class traffic for nondelivery offices that 
ought to prove highly profitable to the department and advan- 
tageous to the public. Let us take the case of a candidate for 
public office. Perhaps in half of his district the mail is sent 
to nondelivery offices where a drop-letter 1-cent rate obtains. 
If he could send his pouch of letters to that point as a parcel 
with 1-cent stamps on each individual letter, paying only the 
parcel rate on the pouch, he would use the mails in a half dozen 
cases where he may not do so in one at the 2-cent rate. These 
observations apply with even greater vigor to the commercial 
advertiser. Meanwhile there is no conceivable reason why the 
second or third classes should be debarred from the parcel 
service when in parcel form. The exclusion simply means less 
business and less revenue. 

Mr. FAISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
why seeds for planting are not allowed to go under the parcel- 
post rate? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The gentleman will also have to 
ask a higher power or the Senate conferees about that. 

Mr. FAISON. What is the difference in their nature be- 
tween seeds for planting and seeds for food? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I have never heard it explained. 

Mr. Chairman, it is submitted that every form of parcel mail 
should enjoy the parcel privilege, on demand, the postal revenues 
being amply protected by the rates imposed. The legal power 
to make such provision is clearly given. The statute reads: 

Fourth-class matter shall embrace all other matter, including .farm 
and factory products, not now embraced by law in either the first, 
second, or third classes, etc. 


But— 


If the Postmaster General shall find, on experience, that the classifi- 
cation of articles mailable * * or other condition of —— 
are such as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable * ® 
is hereby authorized, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to reform from time to time such classification * * 
or condition (of mailability) in order to promote the service to the 
pablic, © ° * ete. 

Since “all other matter” not included in the first, second, or 
third class is now embraced within the parcel classifications, 
it is clear the present classification can operate “to prevent the 
shipment” of only such “‘ articles” as are now included or con- 
fined within the first, second, and third classes, as to which the 
Postmaster General may “reform” the “classification” or 
“eondition of mailability,” “in order to promote the (parcel) 
service to the public.” 

Gentlemen, the change suggested, the restoration of the old 
fourth class and its rates, and the creation of a supplementary 
or second fourth class to which all mail parcels and express 
matter should, with proper exceptions, be admitted, would, I 
submit, end all the troubles of the post office with the people as 
to mailing privileges. 

COLLECT AND DELIVERY. 


The collect and delivery service of our postal agency extends 
to-day throughout more than a million miles of rural routes, 
serving twenty millions of our farming population, as to which 
no other organized transportation exists, or is at all likely to 
exist. The service will cost the coming year some $40,000,000 
and will continue to extend. The cheap autotruck seems ready 
to replace the horse and wagon, and what with this and the 
thrice or twice a week service on less fertile routes, practically 
every farm and country store will eventually be reached. Sub- 
stantially every element of expense involved in extending the 
entire postal express function to nonrailway points is now 
being paid in the maintenance of the rural service.. It is only 


when the carrier may have to enlarge his conveyance or 
shorten his trip by reason of the increased traffic and only to 
such extent that additional cost might be incurred, but before 
such line has been reached it is likely that the whole service 
will be rendered self-sustaining by the profits of the added 
traffic. 


These routes are now yielding less than a fifth of the 
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cost of service. With rates and weight limits permitting the 
movement of the natural traffic from farm to town and town 
and country store to farm it is highly probable that the service 
would be self-sustaining. Meanwhile the augumented traffic 
must at least reduce the deficit in proportion to its own increase. 

Besides the rural collection and delivery there is the well- 
known carrier service in the towns and cities. This is now 
supplemented by the parcel-post wagons, which are restricted 
now to the deliyery of the 11-pound parcel, but which could 
handle it up to 100 pounds as well. Here no new organization 
would be required, but simply such added conveyances as traffic 
developments would justify. Congress has authorized experi- 
ments in mail delivery in towns of 1,000 population; and, in 
fact, it may be stated that the postal agency is now organized 
nearly completely for the most extensive collect-and-delivery 
service. The express companies give this service to towns of 
about 5,000 population and up, while the railways do not give 
it at all, except in a few eastern cities. What is obviously re- 
quired is a service as extensive as the postal system, and for 
this, especially in the matter of rural delivery, we can look 
only to the postal organization. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Regarding the method of pro- 
cedure in purchasing and sending packages by parcel post, is 
not it an awkward system, and should not there be a better one 
of getting the purchaser and shipper in communication? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. If the gentleman refers to the 
failure of the Post Office Department to adequately collect the 
parcels, I agree with him; but when it comes to it it will do 
the collecting service, as it does the other, in the most efficient 
way in the world. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, coming to the matter of the costs of collection and 
delivery; I have collected together the obtainable experience 
throwing light upon the subject; and for the purpose of clarity 
I now insert a table giving progressively the cost lines indi- 
cated by these experiences for shipments from one-fifth of an 
ounce up to a ton in weight: 


Collection and delivery costs. 
{Collated from various experiences, ] 


NO 6 laa caches ahs mice erooeditinp ond oA Sacina te ih gents sabe atehigaoe a lmcien won an, ae 
ee eT | ee eee SaaS 23 
4-pound parcel, Chicago delivery._.....___-_______-_________ ma oe 
Up to 11_ pounds, Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co____________ 5.0 
Average New York merchants’ delivery, all weights, no limit____ 5.0 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, parcel delivery, no weight 
I TI We Sith cecierner nt eosedureoes 5.0 
83 pounds average express company shipments__..__._._.__.___..__ 7.0 
GT peunds, Connecticnt Bupeest Couns ow 11.6 
Average Baltimore & Ohio Ry. delivery: 
IR ass cas de ac el oaks es ws ae ent os eer . 10.0 
Sr lh Sac etc eerste mecha hk cease incapiets nina va 50. 0 
— delivery, all weights, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ---.---—------_. ~~ --- ~~~ ~_.__.-_..-_.__......_..__.. 35.0 
Ton of coal, Massachusetts Institute of Technology_____________ 71.0 
RATES OF POSTAL RAILWAY COMPENSATION. 
Mr. 


Chairman, having discussed the costs of postal handling 
of parcels, I come now to the next element of expense involved 
in the postal shipment—that is, railway compensation for its 
part of the service. I shall not go into the merits of the rate of 
postal pay to railways at this time beyond a brief description 
of existing conditions. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I presume that the attention of all of 
us has been called by the railroad people to the statement that 
they are not treated fairly under this parcel post—that they are 
carrying the parcel post under the weighing of four or five 
years ago, which is only 5 per cent. When you speak of the 
actual cost to the Government, what is your basis for railway 
carrying charges? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The basis is the regular rate of 
railway pay paid the railways in 1912, before parcel post be- 
gan. It is true they are not being actually paid for much 
of this new traffic, but I have no doubt, pending a final de- 
termination of the rate of railway pay for postal-express niat- 
ter, the Postmaster General will find a way to right this de- 
linquency. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman has stated that under 
the law railroad companies are only receiving 5 per cent ad- 
ditional for the increased traffic involved in the parcel post, 
and he has further stated that the increase in pounds of the 
postal business by reason of the parcel post is very much more 
than that 5 per cent; and, as I understood him, the railroads 
would be entitled to more pay. And he further stated—— 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will be con- 
siderate. I have just a moment left. 

Mr. STEBNERSON. I know, but we will get an extension 
of the gentleman’s time. This is very important. The gentle- 
man further stated that he thought the extra revenue theen the 
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parcel post would be about $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. Now, the 

railroad companies claim they have lost about $30,000,000 by 

reason of losing the traffic from the express companies. If you 
compensate the railroad companies for what they say they have 
lost beyond the 5 per cent, how much will you have left of the 
$7,000,000 extra received from the sale of parcel-postage stamps? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I can not go fully into that sub- 
ject. The claim of the railroad companies may be correct, and 
yet the inference the gentleman draws is entirely incorrect. 

While the post pays the railways 8 cents a ton-mile and the ex- 

press companies average but 7 cents a ton-mile, the post pays 

it as a broad average, without distinction as to the particular 
weight of the parcel. It is different with the express companies. 

They do not pay according to weight, but pay one-half the rate, 

which works out as follows: 

Table showing rates of compensation per ton-mile paid the railways by 
the express companies on the contractual average bases of 47.5 per 
cent of the express “merchandise” rates, according to weight of 
package and distance carried, 


Miles. 


10 pounds. 


\g0. 42 {30.26 $0. 20 |$0. 18 
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Down to the line drawn diagonally across the table the express rail- 
way pay on merchandise packages exceeds the amount which the Goy- 
ernment would have to pay under present postal railway compensation 
laws. Below the line, a parcels traffic being added, the Government 
would have to pay 8 cents a ton-mile, and the express companies as 
much less as the figures in the table indicate. 

From this it can be seen that although we should be paying 
a normal rate, yet in confining our traffic to 11 pounds we are 
taking from the express companies what pays the railways rates 
as high as a dollar a ton-mile and leaving the low-priced traffic. 
Thus a 5-pound package by post from Washington to Balti- 
more would pay the railway just 8 mills, while by express the 
railway would get 12 cents out of the 25-cent charge. The 
obvious permanent remedy for the railway is to dispense with 
the express company, when all express matter would go by 
post, and the railway receive an equal rate of 8 cents a ton- 
mile from all the postal express traffic, instead of the 3 and 4 
cents it is getting now on the larger weights and longer dis- 
tances from the express companies. If the railways would 
cooperate with the Postmaster General for the attainment of 
this object they would be promoting alike their own and the 
public interests. I know of no other remedy for their situa- 
tion, for even when the mails are reweighed they must still lose 
heavily if the post is to do only the small-package and short- 
journey and the express company the heavy-package and long- 
journey business. They would be, as now, getting only the 
thin end of the stick from the divided business. 

Nobody seems to be satisfied with the present amount or 

‘method of railway payment, and this is necessarily true; per- 
haps not so much because the railways are overpaid or under- 
paid in the aggregate as, unfortunately, because there exists no 
formula or standard for determining just what is the right rate 
of compensation. It is not a difficulty peculiar to postal railway 
rates, but results from the circumstance common to all railway 
rates, namely, that the expenses of a particular railway service 
can not be allocated to such service with enough precision to de- 
termine its real cost. Under these circumstances a conflict of 
opinion is unavoidable and only general comparisons can .be 
employed. 

EXPRESS-POST RAILWAY PAY. 

Gentlemen, in the 10 countries reporting express statistics the 
ratio of the express to the freight charge has been shown to be 
about 5 (5.23) te 1; and in those countries the railway performs 
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the whole and not merely the locomotive part of the service. 
In the United States the railways receive as a whole for the 
locomotive act alone nearly eight (7.80) times their charge for 
the average freight shipment; or, stated in the concrete, the 
railway receives $1.90 and $14.82 for the average ton of freight 
and express matter, respectively. In the other 10 countries the 
like average charges are, by freight, per ton, $0.87, and by total 
express rate, $4.37. In the absence of a satisfactory cost stand- 
ard, these comparisons indicate that our railways receive nearly 
twice what they should for their part of the express service. 
But domestic conditions may differ enough to measurably im- 
pair this reasoning. However, the census of 1890 shows the ex- 
press traffic to have been 1,646,273 tons, while that of 1909 was 
4,248,355 tons, with railway pay of $19,327,280 and $64,032,126, 
respectively, representing an increase in the rate of express rail- 
way pay of 26 per cent. During the same period the average 
freight charge declined about 5 per cent per ton-journey, and the 
passenger rate per mile declined 6 per cent. Meanwhile the 
freight traffic increased in volume 32 per cent more than the 
express traffic and the passenger mileage quite as much, clearly 
indicating the inhibitory effect of increased rates upon the po- 
tential traffic, an effect as unfavorable to gross railway reve- 
nues as to express commerce. 

On the asumption of a 200-mile haul, the freight haul being 
over 250 miles, the railways received for hauling express matter 
in 1890 about 6 (5.87) cents per ton-mile, and 7 cents for the 
same service in 1909. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered reductions in express rates which tlie express companies 
say equal 25.6 per cent, but which the commission estimates at 
17.5 per cent. Taking the commission’s estimate as correct, the 
effect on the amount paid by the express companies (47.58 per 
cent of express revenues), the railway ton-mile rate of pay 
would be reduced from 7 cents to 5.77, or about the rate paid 
them in 1890. The diversion of the very small shipment to the 
parcel post would likely further reduce this ton-mile rate to 5 
cents. 

The joint effect of these comparisons would suggest that, 
waiting the time when cost determination can be applied to 
postal railway pay, a rate of 5 cents a ton-mile, excluding the 
weight of equipment, would not be unjust to the railways as 
an aggregate payment; while such a rate in connection with 
postal-service economics would permit the making of postal 
express rates with concessions to the mobility of the potential 
traffic that would save three-fourths of it, now penalized out 
of transportation commerce by prohibitive express tariffs. It 
may be confidently asserted that the railway would not suffer 
by such a change in its rate of pay, for it would convert from 
five to fifteen millions of tons of relatively lower-priced freight 
traffic into the postal, the highest-paying railway freight, with 
little added cost of plant or locomotion. 

Gentlemen, the ton-mile standard is the ideal one for Govy- 
ernment purposes. Its parcel-express rates are all predicated 
on weight and distance; and if it is to know how much to lead 
such rates to pay the railways for their service, such service 
must be measured in terms of weight and distance. If this 
standard should be replaced by a car-space standard alone, it 
would require years to learn the conversion values or con- 
vertible ratios of parcel weights with parcel-space consumption. 
Meanwhile, the loading for railway pay, without definite stand- 
ards, must either be too high or too low, with attendant effects 
disastrous to either the potential traffic or the Treasury; but 
this weight-distance standard, so ideal for the Government, is 
quite as unideal for the railways. If paid only by the weight 
and distance carried, the railway company having a line of 
full-car traffic would receive two or three times the compensa- 
tion for moving its car a mile as would the small railway 
company moving a car one-half or one-third full. And yet it is 
obvious that the expensiveness of the services to both railways 
would be substantially the same. What a railway company 
does in the mail, express, or passenger service is to move the 
ear; and whether it is empty or partly empty or loaded slightly 
affects the expense of movement. We have thus two contra- 
dictory interests here in the matter of standards or units of 
service. What is absolutely necessary to the Government in 
its rate making, the weight-distance unit of pay, would mulct 
the small railways with half or one-third pay; while the car- 
mile standard, the only measure of costliness of railway serv- 
ice, would be quite impracticable for postal-express or parcel 
purposes. 

Now, with all modesty on a subject so inherently difficult, I 
make this suggestion as a solution. Let us apply both stand- 
ards—the ton-mile unit to make certain the amount the Govern- 
ment shall pay the railways, and so intelligently load its rates 
for parcel service to the public, and the car-foot mile unit. to 
effect a just relative distribution of the fund thus derived 
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among the railways according to the amount of car-foot mileage 
service rendered by each. The details of this proposal, briefly, 
are these: 

(a) The postal department would make notations of the 
weight and zone findings for each parcel, which occur in deter- 
mining the rates to be charged the shipper. The gross weights 
of such parcels, in each zone, when multiplied by the average 
mile journey of the respective zones would, by a simple compu- 
tation, give the total ton mileage of parcel matter receiving 
railway transportation. Let this ton mileage be multiplied by 
the rate to be paid per ton-mile, say, 5 cents, and the gross sum 
due the railways as a whole is obtained. 

(b) The total sum thus payable to the railways would then 
be divided by the total number of car-foot miles of car move- 
ment performed by the railways as a whole, which would give 
the common ecar-foot rate payable, when each railway company 
would be paid this rate for the car-foot mileage service per- 
formed by it, under orders from the Post Office Department. 
Now, the postal car mileage is a matter of easy ascertainment 
and record for any railway—while the weight-distance parcels 
statistics, in the larger offices at least, can be automatically re- 
corded in the act of weighing, and elsewhere by pencil notation, 
as now, upon blanks having columns for the several zones. 
These latter data are necessary in postal administration for 
other important purposes, and can be obtained with practically 
no expense. I am informed that the present Auditor for the 
Postal Department, Mr. Kram, has perfected an invention by 
which these notations may be carded by the local postmaster, 
and thus totaled by machine. 

LETTER RAILWAY PAY. 

It is obvious that more than one rate of pay will be necessary 
to fit the widely different services rendered by the railways in 
the earriage of letter as distinguished from express matter. No 
single rate could be just to both lines of traffic. Stated in terms 
of ton-miles, the letter mail would tend to consume much greater 
car space than that consumed for the like weight of express 
matter. Anyone who suggests but one rate of railway pay for 
these differing services must have neglected to give sufficient 
time to the problem to understand its conditions. 

Now, it is suggested that for the carriage of the ordinary 
mails—that is, other than express matter—the same methods 
above proposed might be employed, with a change in the amount 
of the rates, and in two or three of the incidents to meet the 
circumstance that the weight-distance journey of each letter and 
paper could not be economically ascertained, and that the rate 
of railway pay ought to be higher per pound for such matter. 
The total weight of the railway-moving mails, including equip- 
ment, was ascertained to be 887,278 tons for 1908. Postal 
receipts increased 28.34 per cent in 1912 over 1908. This would 
indicate the total weight of mail and equipment for 1912 to be 
1,138,692 tons, which, divided into the gross railway pay for 
1912, gives a rate of $43.65 per ton, or on the experience of the 
average mail journey in 1908 (620 miles), 8 (8.12) cents a ton- 
mile. Assuming that this rate be continued—I do not here dis- 
cuss its justice—all nonparcel or express mail during the weigh- 
ing period would be pouched in bags by itself and weighed at the 
post office before going to the railway. These weights totaled 
into tons for the country would give the gross amount of service 
rendered, and multiplied by the ton-rate agreed to be paid the 
railways, say, $43.65 per ton, as now, would give the total fund 
payable to the railways for this branch of the service, which 
should be, then, distributed among the railways according to the 
car-foot-mile basis employed for the payment of express trans- 
portation. 

We should thus have a rate of 5 cents a ton-mile for postal 
express matter, excluding the weight of equipment, and of 8 
cents a ton-mile for the other mails, equipment weight included. 
‘These bases of compensation and methods of distribution having 
been legislatively established, I should provide that either the 
Postmaster General or the railways should ‘have access to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make any changes neces- 
sary to move the potential traffic, or to meet future contingencies 
in railway operating costs. In consideration of the lowered 
rate proposed for express-post railway pay, the burden of de- 
livering the mails-from the depot to the post office should be 
shifted from the railway to the local postmaster. This general 
plan would have signal advantages for all the interests concerned. 
For the Government it would save the great expense of the rail- 
way weighings and provide it with simple standards for deter- 
mining its obligations to the railways. For the shipping public, 


through reduced postal express rates, it would provide a means 
by which the potential traffic in life’s necessaries could be 
moved direct from producer to consumer, and lower our aggra- 
vated price levels. 


And for the railways it offers the great ad- 
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compensation 
them for the actual weights 
weighings, while assuredly 
the volume of their highest- 


vantages of distributing postal transportation 
equitably between them, of paying 
earried rather than the outdated 
doubling and probably quadrupling 
priced traffic. 

Gentlemen, this problem must be settled, and should be con- 
sidered with a view to the interests of all concerned. I submit 
the plan just outlined as an earnest proposal to reconcile all 
the interests involved. 

PRESENT PARCEL RAILWAY COMPENSATION. 

The preceding discussion has been a diversion into a question 
of prospective legislation. Rut parcel-post development need 
not and surely should not await its uncertain contingencies. 
yentlemen, the present cost of postal transportation by rail, 
stated in terms of weight and distance, or ton-mile units, is 
sufficiently known and definite to enable the postal :ruthorities 
to ascertain the necessary loading of parcel rates for transporta- 
tion pay. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman how he ascertains the cost of carrying the mails by the 
railways. : 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. That is 
say, by the weighings of the mails. The mails are weighed 
every fourth year. Not only is the weight of the mail taken, 
but the distance it traverses. The mail traffic is therefore con- 
vertible into ton-miles, and the ton-miles being divided into the 
total amount of money paid the railroads, gives you the ton- 
mile rate which I have quoted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, exactly; the average cost per pound be- 
ing 4 cents a pound. I was curious to know who had made this 
calculation and who had ascertained the annual cost of carry- 
ing the mail matter. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The figure the gentleman quotes 
of 4.06 cents per pound covers the average journey of 620 miles, 
and excludes the weight of equipment. If the equipment be 
included, the figure is 2.49 cents per pound. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, I would like to have the gentleman 
answer the question as to who ascertained the facts. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The postal authorities ascertained 
the facts in the following manner: The ton-mileage was offi- 
cially determined in 1908 (486,130,773 ton-miles), and adding 
to it the increase of 28.34 per cent indicated by the postal rev- 
enues for 1912, and dividing the increased ton-mileage (622,783,- 
951) into the total railway pay for the latter year ($50,703,323), 
we should have 8 (8.12) cents a ton-mile as the necessary load- 
ing for transportation. However, under the present law the pay 
declines as follows: 
Table showing compensation for carruing 


ascertained, I will 


mails, cxrcluding car-space 








compensation, 

| Compan. | Equaling 
sation per | * Tate per 

| mile of | ton-mile 

| line. | = 

$42.75 | $1.13 
63.27 | 70 

84. 64 | - 475 
127.39 .36 

141. 93 26 

156. 46 -217 
170. 14 189 

180. 74 - 167 

191. 30 15 

201. 05 -14 

210. 80 13 
221.35 123 

231. 10 -117 

322. 45 . 09 
423.95 .078 

525. 45 - 073 

606. 67 -07 

722. 11 . 067 

1, 106. 91 . 06 
Sineas 2,068. 91 - 057 
3, 080. 91 - 056 
--| 3,992. 91 - 055 
.| 4,988. 91 - 054 





In reducing these rates of compensation to a ton-mile basis 
I have adopted 360 days as constituting the average number of 
days for all railway routes upon which the mails were hauled, 


as on some of the lines of small traffic no Sunday service ob- 
tains. 


In practice this scale, with car-space pay added, works 
out a ton-mile rate of 7 (6.97) cents on routes of 25 tons 


~ 


traffic per day, and of 6} (6.42) cents on routes of 236 tons 


daily traffic, as in the instances of the Charlotte to Atlanta 
and New York to Philadelphia routes. 


The average for al 
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routes in 1912 was 8.12 cents per ton-mile. I believe it is be- 
yond doubt that a great increase in weight of the mails, as the 
addition of express matter, would reduce gross railway pay to 
an average of less than 7 cents a ton-mile for mail and equip- 
ment weights—so that parcel rates loaded for railway pay at 
the rate of 8 cents a ton-mile, or its equivalent, a cent per 
pound for each 250 miles of journey, would provide a margin 
suilicient to cover the weight of the parcel equipment and an 
element of profit besides. The equipment constitutes about 20 
per cent of the ordinary letter and paper mail, railway weights. 
It is judged that it would not be more than 7 per cent ‘of the 
express mail, leaving at the loading proposed about 7 per cent 
of the railway pay loading as a margin of profit. 

The postal regulations make ample provision for such train 
and terminal service as may be needed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this:- Does his table, which he is to print in the 
Recorp, giving the cost accounts of the parcel system, include 
the increase in the amount of space it will take to take care of 
the parcel post? I ask that for this reason: Recently I was in 
the post offices at New York and Boston. I saw that the parcel 
post had ealled for one thing that I do not thint: the House fore- 
saw when the bill was under consideration, and that is an im- 
mense amount of room for the handling of parcels. Parcels 
can be handled with facility only by keeping them separate. 
That is, you can not pile a great lot of them together and 
handle them with facility; you must keep them separate, so 
that all addresses are visible. Does the gentleman take .that 
into account in his table, because it seems to be of major im- 
portance? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The cost elements to be stated in- 
clude the railway post-office pay, as well as the ton-mile pay, 
and to the extent that space pay is involved in railway post 
offices, which is about 10 per cent of the total pay, that factor 
is included. 

MURDOCK. Does the gentleman take into considera- 
tion the space at the terminals, which seems to be an important 
matter? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Y¥es. It takes into consideration 
ali of the elements of postal expense. It is net based upon a 
suggestion of the mere additional expense, but upon the facts 
as to the entire economic expense involved in the serviee. 

Myr. Chairman, the postal regulations make ample provision 
for such train and terminal service as may be needed. Section 
1186 of the regulations reads: 

The specific requirements of the service as to due frequency and 
speed, space required on trains or at stations, fixtures, furniture, etc., 
will at all times be determined by the Post Office Department, * * #* 
etc. 


Mr. 


The postal laws compensate the railways for the “ transporta- 
ion” of the mails. The act to regulate commerce defines the 
word “transportation ” to include— 
all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective 
of ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof, 
and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, * * * and 
handling of property transported. 

Vith the passing suggestion that this clause invalidates the 
exclusiveness of all contractual express rights to railway facili- 
ties, whether on the train or in the railway terminals, I stop to 
say that. postal and railway practice has given to the word 
“transportation” the same meaning as given it by the inter- 
state-commerce act. 

THE PROPOSED RATE, 

Gentlemen, starting with the fact that there are two elements 
of expense, the transportation pay and the postal handling, to 
be covered by the loadings for the parcel rate, we have ad- 
duced the amounts of these elements and found them to be (a) 
for transportation by rail, 8 cents a ton-mile; (b) for postal 
handling, collect and delivery, and so forth, less than 2 cents for 
the first pound, running to 15 cents for 100 pounds. 

Of course the loadings for postal handling must be treated 
as the same for all distances, since the slight variances in 
actual costs are negligible and incapable of computation. But 
the loading for railway transportation, 1 cent per pound per 
250 miles, is a mathematically constant factor, progressing 
arithmetically with the distance of the parcel journey. 

And now, having gathered our facts together and analyzed 

hem, let us organize them into rates for the respective weights 
to be carried and distances to be covered. In a preceding table 
the experiences in costs ef collection and delivery were given. 
To these expense elements I now add the cost of railway pay, 
giving the total eosts of the service for the weights, stated 
within a zone of 100 miles. There is added a column showing 
the proposed rates and another giving the margin of profit eon- 
tained in the proposed rates above the total cost of the service. 
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Table showing costs (in cents) of service and proposed rates for the 
first zone of 100 miles. 








Cost ee Railway 

ost 0 pay (1 . 

rai handling | cent per Total | Pro- | Margin 

Weighs. (experi- | pound | ©°St of | pos of 
aa or 250 | Service.) rate. | profit. 

miles). 

10.017 0.002 | 0.019 0.03 0: O11 
1 .030 -01 - 040 - 05 - 010 
1 .050 - 02 - 070 - 08 .010 
2 (.06) . 04 ll -13 .02 
3.07 - 06 13 -18 05 
2 (. 08) - 08 -16 -23 - 07 
2 (. 10) -10 -20 - 28 - 
2 (11) .12 . 33 .10 
3 .12 14 - 26 -38 -12 
2 (.13) -16 -29 43 -14 
2(.14) 18 32 - 48 -16 
2 (.15) -2 35 53 | .18 





1 Economic postal costs. _ 
2 Figures in parentheses are estimates of economic cost. 
8 Out of pocket expense costs of private companies. 

To get the rate for longer distances add one-half cent per 
pound for each additional zone of 100 miles, and to ascertain 
the cost of such added service add 4 mills per pound for each 
100 miles to cover railway transportation (the only extra 
service), which equals 1 cent per pound for each 250 miles of 
journey. 

It will be observed that the additional rate for each succes- 
sive 100-mile zone, one-half cent per pound, is 20 per cent greater 
than the added cost, four-tenths of a cent, for transportation. 
But since postal distances are direct lines and mail-rail dis- 
tances are computed on the usual roundabout routes of the rail- 
ways, 10 per cent of the excess rate will likely be consumed 
in covering the distance lost through the indirection in rail 
routes. This would leave some 10 per cent margin of profit 
for each additional 100-mile zone besides the margin of profit 
contained in the first zone. In practice the average journey of 
the shipment will fall halfway between the termini of the zone 
to which consigned. Thus in the first zone of 100 miles the 
average journey will be 50 miles; in the second zone of 200 
miles the journey will average 150 miles. and so on for each 
additional zone. In like manner the actual weights will fall 
below those charged by a half pound in each shipment except 
the first. Two pounds will average but 14 pounds, 3 pounds but 
24 pounds, and so on for each weight with the pound unit, 
giving another small but constant margin of profit out of the 
loading for railway *pay. 

We have in these cost elements, then, the bases for a formula 
giving the rates for all weights and distances. Succinetly 
stated, it is: 

(a) Three cents for the first pound and a half cent for each 
additional pound in the first zone. 

(b) Plus one-half cent per pound for each subsequent zone 
of 100 miles. . 

This formula contains indicated margins of profit in each 
rate of 25 per cent and upward. 

Gentlemen, this rate and zone system commends itself not 
alone because of its comparative simplicity, although it is the 
simplest in the world, but rather because, taking full cogni- 
zanece of the cost of service, it fully covers all its elements and 
leaves a substantial profit margin besides. But its recommenda- 
tion does not stop with these virtues. It gives actual relief to 
all shippers from the abnormal express charges now prevalent 
and from almost equally abnormal law-made parcel-post rates. 
And here I shall introduce a table giving the rates proposed in 
comparison with the rates of the express companies and the 
present parcel-post rates for distances of 100 to 1,000 miles, 
embracing an area within which 85 per cent of the parcel traflic 
now takes place. 


Comparison of rates proposed with present parcel rates and rates by 
express. 
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Gentlemen, before continuing further with the above table, it 
inay be well to notice its comparative significance. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth zones, embracing altogether 500 miles of dis- 
tance, the present parcel-post rates are about two and one-half, 
und the express rates three and one-third, times as high as 
the rates proposed, as deduced from a cost study of the sub- 
ject. it is not difficult to understand how rates three times 
as high as the cost of service have failed to permit the move- 
ment from producer to consumer of the necessaries of life, 
Saying nothing of the restrictive influence of the weight limit 
of the parcel post. The first zones, equaling 500. miles, have 
been selected to illustrate the preventive and destructive effect 
of these rates, because it is within such an area that the po- 
tential traffic mainly lies. 

And now, resuming the rate comparison, let us see the rela- 
tion of the proposed rates to the averaged express rates of the 
country for weights from 20 up to 100 pounds. 




















Comparative table of average erpress rates and proposed parcel-post rates 
| - j — 
s s ¢ |s ¢ |e }8 - i¢ ie¢ 
Selaaleeal aed gig. Se igulgss| es 
: Rg | 88 Sa | 83 8g} 82) 52) 82 | 82 |.85 
Pounds. Bi\tEI]_8/48 8! 8/38/48 a | 8 
$3 ss Ee|seiss\3 Se |ae/8o/s8 
as Sx £8 | BS = | #8 a4 S| 8S | gS 
Be jm |e |e |& |a- ja |e 4 |e 
20 pounds: } . } | | 
eee $0.13 |$0.23 ($0.33 $0.43 |$0.53 $0.63 |$0.73 $0.83 [$0.93 | $1.03 
Express....... -46) .60] .79 {| .83 | 1.01 | 1.09 | 1.24) 1.26}1.30) 1.40 
30 pounds: | | | | 
PUa<sansees -18| .33 -48| .63| .78| .93 | 1.08} 1.23]1.38] 1.53 
Express....... ‘56 | .73]| :91 | 1.05 | 1.23 | 1.33 | 1.54 | 1.52 L@ | 1.7 
40 pounds: | | | | | 
POM cc esvecssh, ae - 43 -63' .8 | 1.03 1,23 | 1.43 ' 1.63 1.83) 2.0 
Express....... - 64 - 82 -99 | 1.12} 1.35 | 1.54] 1.83] 1.80]}1.90) 2.25 
50 pounds: | | } | 
POG o02060~ << -28| .53] .78 1 1.08 | 1.28 | 1.53 | 1.78 | 2.03 | 2.28] 2.53 
Express....... 7 -95 , 1.05 | 1.15 , 1.40 | 1.59 ; 1.86 | 1.79 , L.99 | 2.35 
60 pounds: | | | | 
PON i ccics .33 - 63 | -93 | 1.23 | 1.83 | 1.83 | 2.13 | 2.43) 2.73) 3.03 
Express....... . 82 | 1.08 | 1.23 | 1.33 | 1.68 | 1.90 | 2.24 | 2.24 / 2.36) 2.79 
70 pounds: | | 
See | .38] .73 | 1.08 | 1.43 | 1.78 | 2.13 | 2.48 | 2.83 | 3.18] 3.53 
Express....... -89 | 1.22 | 1.43 | 1.61 | 1.96 | 2.22 2.61 | 2.61 | 2.75 | 3.26 
80 ponnds: | | 
DUNS o icesee5 .43 | .83 | 1.23 | 1.63 } 2.03 | 2.43 | 2.83 | 3.23 | 3.63] 4.03 
Express....... 89 } 1.28 | 1.58 | 1.82 | 2.24 | 2.53 | 2.98 | 2.98 | 3.14] 3.72 
90 pounds } ; 
Postal ......... -48 | .93 | 1.38 | 1.83 | 2.28 | 2.73 | 3.18°| 3.63 | 4.08] 4.53 
Express....... - 89 | 1.30 | 1.80 | 1.91 | 2.52 | 2.85 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.54] 4.19 
100 pounds: } } 
RGR asacemexa -53 | 1.03 | 1.53 | 2.08 | 2.53 | 3.03 | 3.53 | 4.03 | 4.53} 5.03 
Express.......] .89 | 1.30] 1.77 | 2.18 | 2.78 | 3.12 | 3.70 | 3.73 | 3.93 | 4.65 
} 1 














For a clearer elucidation of the above comparisons between 
the express rates, the present parcel post, and the rates pro- 
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posed, I now insert chart B, the upper line representing the 
express, the middle representing the present parcel post, and 
the lower line the rate indicated by the costs of service, em- 
bracing the expenses of railway pay, postal handling, and col- 
lection and delivery. Since the chart was prepared the gates up 
to 150 miles have been reduced from 4 and 8 cents to 1 cent 
a pound. (See p. 4170.) 

It may be instructive to see how the rates feasible here com- 
pare with foreign parcel rates on the different weights. The 
comparison can only be made between the first zones of each 
of the countries, because of their varying sizes. Tl is, in the 
main, a fair method of comparison, : 




























for other posta are 
as low here as abroad, while postal costs are general wer 
here per mail piece handled. 
Table comparing first-zone rates of various countries with first-zone 
costs and rates proposed for United States. 
- Piienilicaintboeslll aba 
1 y eiot (nownde) 
Weight (pound 
Country ams 
| | 
5 | 66 | 7 8s ) | 110) 132 
iiilecnsaih ictal | = 
ts.| Cts.' Cts. Cts.) Ct 
Indicated costs...... 25 | 29 | 32 | 35 ) ) 
Proposed rate in 
United States......} 36 | 41 | 47 | 52/58 | 69 
Austria. ..... af | 42) 43 | 54) 00) 72 
Belgium (ordinary)..} (1) } (*) |----| 10 | 12 | 14) 16 ]....).... j----| 18 | 20} 20 22 
3elgium (special)... . 39 |.. 31 58158 7 
GUNNS osc éuheaan | 36 | 42 | 48 | 54 | 60 2 
36 | 42 | 48 | 54 | 60 |... 
30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 : 
| 42 |} 47 | 53) 59 | 65 - 
aoe Bers . 
37 41.6, 43 | 49) 53) 54 
6} 41 | 47 | 52] 58] 69 
| 
3 f ll pounds, but ch 
11-pound rate for lower weights. 
2 The first zonein Austria, Germany, and Hungary covers a distance of 46 miles. 
3 The Belgian and Luxemburg rates cover any distan and so the Swiss up to 


44 pounds; beyond 44 pounds the rates given are for 62 miles, a half a cent a pound 
*eing added for each additional 62 miles. 

4The Luxemburg rates are subject to an additional charge for delivery of 
cents for weights up to 50 pounds and of 4 cents up to 110 pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, attention is invited to the comparisons of 
average European rates for the different weights with the indi- 
eated costs of service for the same in the United States, and 
then with the rates proposed. At no point does the cost of 
service exceed 75 per cent of the proposed rate, while on 100 
pounds the cost of service is indicated as but 65 per cent of 
While the proposed rate is the mere result of a for- 
mula seeking to obtain a general rule expressing the closest 
approximation to the costs of service. it is interesting to observe 
that its application to the first zone results in the same coin- 
cidence with European parcel rates that cur letter rates show. 
Comparisons can not be made for subsequent zones, because of 
their variety and dissimilarity. This is not of serious moment, 
however, because increasing distances involve only the element 
of railway pay, which we have seen is constant in effect at 8 
eents a ton-mile, or 1 cent per pound for 250 miles. The foreign 
zones do show an increase of the rate, however, for increasing 
distances of about a half cent per 100 miles per pound. There 
is, however, a circumstance in the pareel-weight rate minimum 
of some of the countries—Belgium, Austria, Hungary, and Ger- 
many—which calls for special remark. ‘These countries have 
failed to graduate the rate for weights below 11 pounds. This 
is a very serious omission, because of its deterring effect upon 
the potential traffic in the smaller weights, as is shown in a 
comparison of the Swiss and German parcel traffic. The Swiss 
graduate their rate down to 3 cents for the first pound, and 
under their rates eight (7.97) parcels per capita moved the 
last year. Germany fails to graduate below 6 cents for 11 
pouniis, and but four (3.91) parcels per capita moved there. In 
Great Britain, where the minimum rate is 6 certs and the weight 
limit but 11 pounds, less than three (2.64) parcels moved. 

The legislative dabbler in rate making was of course thinking 
of the Treasury in making these minima. It is optically visible. 
Unfortunately the potential traffic has not been optically visible 
to him or the express company in the United States, and so this 
great public service is now denied us, and has been denied us 
for generations. . 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL'S ORDER, 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen that there are two main fac- 
tors in instituting a parcel-post rate. One of those factors is 
what it is going to cost us to pay the railway for carrying the 
matter, and on the longer distance and heavier weights that fac- 
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tor will be almost the entire element of expense. Now that is a 
fact which is well understood by students of the subject. The 
average cost of paying our railways, including the weight of 
equipment, for carriage of the mails in 1912, is ascertained to 
be 8.12 or 8 cents per ton a mile. Eight cents a ton a mile would 
mean a cent a pound for every 250 miles the pound is carried. 

Very well, the next element; what will that cost? We come 
back to the mail piece and we ascertain that the average piece 
in 1912 cost about 14 cents. About 22 per cent was for railway, 
so we have 1.12 cents as the cost of handling a letter. 

Now a letter represents the same processes oz attention and 
of postal handling that a parcel does except one very material 
one. That process is the act of delivering it to the addressee. 
Experience shows that when the parcel exceeds 2 pounds in 
weight it is necessary to employ a wagon at the delivery offices 
of the country, and experience also shows in the most definite 
fashion that the cost of special delivery by wagon or vehicle of 
these parcels above the 2 pounds has been 4.14, or 4 cents 
per parcel, as will appear in an appendix of such experience 
I am adding to my remarks. The Postal Department has re- 
ported to the parcel-post commission, of which I am a member, 
that the cost of postal handling per parcel for all the new traffic 
was just $0.0153, or a cent and a half per parcel of all weights, 
excluding railway pay. Thus we have the cost of postal han- 
dling plus the cost of delivery well ascertained and we there- 
fore only have to add these two cost items together in order to 
constitute our rates. 

Now, let us apply these elements to what the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his parcel-post committee have so wisely done, in my 
opinion. They were slightingly referred to here the other day 
as inferior to corner-grocery clerks. I wish here to say of that 
committee that in the year of its experience with this subject 
it has displayed more and better knowledge of express eco- 
nomics than the express companies have ever shown. The Post- 
master General found an ensemble of legislatively made rates. 
For example, a charge of 6 cents on the first pound for 150 miles, 
plus 4 cents on each additional pound. I want to say to the 
House, with all the sense of responsibility I should feel, that 
this rate was more scandalous than the express rates. Four 
cents a pound literally represents five times the cost of service 
for that 150-mile journey, for, when you come to think of it, 
150 miles represents the extreme exterior to which a shipment 
ean go. On the average it will go just halfway from the point 
of origin to the point of extreme distance, or not more than 100 
miles, considering roundabout distances. In short, its tendency 
will be to travel about 100 miles, and so you have a charge for 
transportation of certainly not over 8 cents for 20 pounds for a 
journey of 150 miles. 

Put these two factors together. 

For a 20-pound parcel you would have to charge 8 cents for 
the railway and not more than 6 cents pay for postal handling. 
That is 14 cents. As the parcel-post charge on 20-pound parcel 
within 150-mile zone is 24 cents, it is certain that we stand to 
make from 8 to 10 cents on the average 20-pound parcel to be 
shipped under the Postmaster General’s order. 

And yet in that case he has reduced the rates from 46 cents 
to 15 cents on 11 pounds, and from 82 cents to 24 cents on 20 
pounds, and is giving the public a service that it is true has been 
granted in nearly all other countries of the world, but which 
would not have been granted in this country had not this body 
had the wisdom to insert in the bill the provision giving Post- 
master General Burleson the administrative power he has so 
wisely exercised for the public good. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman have any in- 
formation of whether it is in contemplation to extend this zone 
or allow this service to apply to other zones in the near future? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I only have the information, for 
discussion here, which the Postmaster General has given the 
country. It is that he means, and the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee joined with him in the statement, 
to carry it forward to 100 pounds, as experience warrants the 
extension—— . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
United States? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Surely. The rate now, for exam- 
ple, in the next zone, 300 miles, is 5 cents a pound. Now, that 
is three times the cost of service; and let no one deceive. himself 
with the idea that the Treasury is getting the profits of such an 
excessive and abnormal rate. The Treasury is not getting the 
rate at all. The excessive rate is simply killing that traffic. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. After doing away with the parcel-post 
stamp, has the department any system by which they can keep 


And have it extend all over the 
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track of the expenditures of the parcel post—that is, what the 
parcel post costs? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes; and they do it accurately by 
postal methods. The stamp was valueless, because it did not 
distinguish between the fourth-class revenue which was new and 
that which was old. It threw no light upon the distance or the 
size of the shipment or anything of the kind. It did not show 
the parcel revenue and threw no light on the expense. The 
stamp was another illustration of legislative impotency when it 
endeavors to encompass administrative details. 

Mr. Chairman, we have taken from the express companies in 





our parcel-post service about 50,000,000 shipments below 11 
pounds in weight, and about 10 per cent of their revenues, 
judged by former years. But we are actually carrying 150,- 
000,000 shipments, not merely the 50,000,000 taken from the 


express service; all of which goes to prove the original state- 
ment that the express rates were prohibitive. Two-thirds of 
the potential traffic was being killed by their rates. So it is 
in this 300-mile zone, with a charge of 5 cents per pound; the 
shipper simply desists from shipping in, perhaps, two cases 
out of three, if not even more. And a rational rate means rey- 
enue to the Treasury, when it is moving the potential traffic. 
There is a point at which the rate can be such as to yield 10 
to 20 per cent profit, say, to the agency, and at the same time 
move the potential traffic. And the Postmaster General has 
found it for the 150-mile service—— 

Mr. BURKDB of South Dakota. Can the gentleman tell us 
whether or not the operation of the parcel post has yet had any 
effect in delaying the movement of trains by reason of the in- 
creased quantity of mail and packages that move as parcel post? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I am not able to answer that ques- 
tion, but I am able to answer one I esteem of greater impor- 
tance: Has the parcel post paid?, It has paid, and paid hand- 
somely. We shall assuredly have a surplus of from seven to 
ten million dollars at the end of the year, due to the introduc- 
tion of the parcel post, a continuing surplus for the future. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, will the 
gentleman tell us how many parcel-post packages have been 
handled by the Government, and how much the sale of stamps 
has amounted to? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The indications are that we shall 
handle some 200,000,000 shipments this year. This is about 2 
per capita, which is only about one-half the number handled in 
Germany and only about one-fourth the number handled in 
Switzerland. 

Mr. AUSTIN. 
from that? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The revenue for six wonths was 
$14,000,000, of which $8,000,000 was from parcel post and $6,- 
000,000 from the old fourth-class mail. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will yield for a simple question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The surplus that the gentleman has referred 
to is due to the fact, is it not, that the railroad companies have 
not been paid in full; the postmasters and carriers haye not 
been paid for the services that they have performed? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Assuredly not. The express com- 
panies of this country earned 2 cents per shipment on 33 pounds 
last year. The Government is earning from 2 cents on the 
pound shipment to 40 cents profit on the 11-pound shipment in 
the 300-mile zone, where it gets this extortionate 57-cent rate. 
It is killing potential traffic in other directions, however, and 
would make more profit by having a reasonable rate. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, as I understood the gen- 
tleman, he said we said we had too many merchants, too many 
distributors. I would like to ask the gentleman if he believes 
that the extension of the parcel post will have an effect on the 
country merchant; and if so, what effect it will have? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. There are two kinds of commercial processes, 
The kind I described were those roundabout processes between 
the farm and the kitchen which seemed to me to be unnecessary, 
because farm products are standardized, are retail in form, and 
might go direct. There are many other commercial processes 
which require the services of the retail dealer, and especially 
the country store. Articles that are not standardized can not 
safely become the subjects of sale between strangers at a dis- 
tance, and articles produced in wholesale forms require the serv- 
ices, too, of the home retailer, whom we trust for his integrity 
and knowledge of the relative value of the article. It is here 
that the retailer plays 2 most useful part, and especially the 
country retailer, whom I have found to sell more cheaply than 
the city store. 

I ask the gentleman to follow me in this analysis of the 
country store. I have gained the facts from experience itself. 


Now, will the gentleman give us the revenue 
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The country store is frequently a crossroads store. Often there 
is competition, too. That country store serves a community, 
let us say, of three or four hundred persons scattered within 
an available distance around it. Now, those three or four 
hundred persons have the same number of needs and probably 
the same kind of needs that 300,000 people have in the city of 
Washington. If the country storekeeper were to keep in stock 
sufticient goods to meet the needs of these 300 farmers around 
him be would have to carry a stock of at least $100,000. Obvi- 
ously he could not carry such a stock. He could not pay insur- 
ance. The community could not sustain the interest and other 
charges. What happens? The House will pardon me for the 
simplicity of the illustration I am going to employ. David gets 
the notion that he will propose to Mary, on the adjoining farm. 
He wants to trim up for the purpose, and he goes to the country 
store to get a natty hat or pair of shoes. They are not there. 
The merehant can not carry so varied a stock as the haber- 
dasher. What happeus? David loses a day to go to the nearest 
town or city and the country store loses the transaction in the 
hat and pair of shoes. But if he had trar®portation for this 
retail shipment—the pair of shoes and hat would weigh not more 
than 4 pounds, would cost just S cents for postal transport— 
the local merchant would save the transaction by taking the size 
of David’s head and foot and writing or telephoning to his 
supply house to send the shoes and hat direct to his patron. 
The patron would save his day’s work and the country merchant 
would save his transaction. Indeed the country merchant—I 
am talking about the real country merchant—could thus couple 
up with a million-dollar stock, perhaps a day or two late and 
40 or 50 miles distant, but couple up with it none the less, and 
be able to serve his customers and retain his local trade. We 
ean trust the country store to realize this advantage, and in a 
short time make more use ,of this method of transportation 
than anyone else. He has had no transportation in the past. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want to add, anyone who opposes im- 
proved transportation, cheapened transportation, in the name 
of modern commerce mistakes the fundamental object of com- 
merce itself. Its function is to cheapen or lower prices by 
bringing the producer and consumer together and performing 
the exchange of products more cheaply for them than the pro- 
ducers could do it themselves. 

In our days of wayward and shifting fashions the merchant's 
problem is to vary his stock enough to satisfy demands, and yet 
keep his total investment down to a point that will permit some 
profit on his possible sales. ‘The leaders in mercantile affairs 
advise more frequent purchases, adapted to the specific demands 
of the trade as they arise, in small orders. This the prohibitive 
express rate largely prevents in the towns, and the nonexten- 
sion of the express service to the country wholly prevents for 
the country store. Nor will the retailer, as a class, necessarily 
suffer by the loss of his trade in the farm products. What the 
workman saves on these he will be enabled to spend with the re- 
tailer on other things in his store. It is a mistake to suppose 
that no transportation, or deficient transportation, is an advan- 
tage to any class, and surely no one stands to benefit more than 
the merchant by reasonable express rates and a wider extension 
of the service. Think of what the half cent a pound rural route 
may mean for the country store in making daily deliveries for 
him to his farmer patrons who have phoned him their orders. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, just one other question, 
if the gentleman will yield. Assuming that the crossroads man 
in the little place you mention has been eliminated and the 
buyer or consumer goes to the town of 10,000 and gets his 
shoes there, what will prevent the elimination of that merehant 
in time by the man still higher up, with still larger capital, who 
can furnish the same shoes to the consumer at a lower price? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The great Lord above us gave the 
consumer, at least, when he is a laborer, rights that are pri- 
mordial and superior to the rights of any kind of commerce. 
The man who earns his dollar in the sweat of his face is en- 
titled to get the produce of the other laborer with as little of 
intermediate commercial addition to the price as is possible. 
The plate-glass front, the electric lights, the immense extrava- 
gances that now attend the conduct of the commercial business 
in our large cities are self-imposed additions to the price, and 
commerce has no right to call upon the simple laborer at the 
end of the week to sacrifice half his wages on these folderols. 
The true function of commerce is to cheapen and not exaggerate 

the prices of merchandise. [Applause.] 
* Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield there? Does the 
gentleman know of any concerted action upon the part of 
country merchants to petition Members of Congress to en- 
ceayor to pass some sort of a law taxing interstate commerce 
that goes through this parcel post, in order to cripple it? 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. That subject bas been brought 
to my attention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reason I ask that question is because 
I have received seyeral petitions, which were gotten up some- 
where in Iowa, but sent to my district to be signed and mailed 
to me by local merchants, asking that a law be passed taxing all 
this commerce that goes by parcel post, which in effect would 
cripple the service if any such attempt was made. I wanted 
to find out about it. 

THE SHORT AND THE LONG RATES. 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Gentlemen, it is apparent that on 
full passenger train service rates at 8 cents a ton-mile the rates 
swell beyond the utilizable for distances above 400 miles where 
they exceed $40 per ton of traffic. Even with a changed rate 
of railway pay for this express post service, say 5 cents a ton- 
mile, not more than about 700 miles could be encompassed by 
a traffic-moving rate, and of course, even less so at 12 cents a 
pound or $240 a ton, although we are bound, if we can consist- 
ently with the cost of service, to organize a governmental in- 
stitution like the postal agency with’a view to extending its 
service to all persons and places within the Republic. 

I do not mean by this any flat or nonself compensatory sys- 
tem of rates. The necessary effect of that must be to central- 
ize, and thus monopolize production at the points of greatest 
natural fertility by adding to their natural advantages an 
utterly artificial advantage; a transportation subsidy abhorrent 
to every principle of justice, of sound economics, and our ulti- 
mate social welfare. The natural advantages of place and the 
tariff are doing too much of this now—centralizing our indus- 
tries and diverting our young manhood from the health and 
vigor and independence of the farm to the nickelodeon civiliza- 
tion and dependency of the cities. 

But what I do mean is that the citizen in one part of the 
Republic should have for his single shipment some form of 
utilizable transportation to any other citizen. Rates which 
mean $240, or at the best which can be hoped $160, a ton for 
coast-to-coast traffic merely constitute a denial of transporta- 
tion. We have heard much of the railway taking all the 
traffic it would bear. But a rate of 12 or 8 cents a pound would 
not tax; it would simply prohibit the traffic from moving at all, 
except in negligible instances. It does not boot to say that the 
express rate is as high or higher; for it does not move, but 
simply aborts traffic in its womb. We shall have to look in 
some other direction than the passenger-train service for utiliz- 
abie transportation rates for these long distances. But before 
doing so, let us see what can be accomplished under the rates 
feasible and proposed for the passenger express post. To begin 
with, the great volume of the freight and express traffic of the 
United States has its substantial flow within an area of less 
than 500 miles from the point of consignment. This is shown 
in the fact that the average journey of all railway freight is 
but 258 miles, and that of express about 200 miles; and yet 
the freight haul includes journeys of the export grain traffic 
flowing largely from the interior of the country. As a broad 
proposition, it may be stated that rates competent to move the 
potential traffic within an area 500 miles from its center will 
move nearly every article of traffic in the higher prices from 
its place of production to its natural market. Supposing this 
traftic for the 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 mile zones to average 
for the whole as if in the 300-mile zone, as does freight at 253 
niles, then the average charge would be 14 cents per pound, 
or $30 per ton; a charge nearly all of the domestic necessaries, 
except coal, potatoes, and so forth, could easily bear, and a 
charge that would rarely exceed 5 per cent of the prices now 
paid by consumers. To illustrate, I will recur to the half dozen 
articles referred to in the beginning of my remarks, with their 
prices on the farm as compared with the Washington retail 
market something over a year ago, and will add the proposed 
rates to the farm prices to compare the direct-to-consumer price 
with-the roundabout commercial price. 


DISTANCE PARCEL 


Country produce sold in Washington Aug. 5, 1913. 
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Sold to} y, | 
eon. | Whole- 


sale 
sumer | price. 


Parcel 
post. 


: Farm 
Article. price. 


Eggs (2 dozen) £0. 06 
Dressed chicken (34$ pounds) 7 - 56 | « 98 
Butter (3 pounds) i r . -08 
Country sausage (3 pounds) (as of October, | 

1911) 
Country cured ham (10 pounds) 
Apples (half bushel) 
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A shipment of the following, weighing with container 20 
pounds, would cost for transportation from the farm over the 
rural mail route and by the railroad to the city, up to 150 miles 
of direct distance (possibly 225 miles by railroad) and then 
delivered by the city mail carrier, 24 cents: 














Whole- | Con- 

Article. Peat sale sumer 

gets. | price. | pays. 
I I 5 5c Sak ala hemeded aces cbes tagevitedd $0. 32 $0. 40 $0. 56 
CRI CN 6 soot dae dsc dn sdcacteneneagecdades 36 .48 - 66 
Se Ce adc h5555 <> ons og nae do ae cence bed anns -40 -50 70 
BER CO IED soo vido dactucnasbacdnusadneme epensese< -90 1.05 2.20 
Add container (3 poumls) <5 ..ccccccccesccvcccccses 1.98 2.43 4.12 





All of which means that even now the Washington consumer, 
cther things being equal, might order these necessaries direct 
at a total cost of $2.22, as against $4.12, price levels remaining 
static. 

All but the very largest cities can be supplied with farm nec- 
essaries within the area of the first zone, it being 31,416 square 
miles in extent, or over 20,000,000 acres. Within the second 
zone of 200 miles, covering 125,664 square miles, at a cent a 
pound, every city, except possibly New York and Boston, might 
derive such table necessaries, while even those cities might de- 
pend on the land included in the area of the third or 300-mile 
zone, having 282,744 square miles of surface, with a total trans- 
portation charge of but a cent and a half per pound to add to 
the price at the farm, or $3.60 for the direct order, as against 
$5.75 for the indirect transaction with the producer. 

In instances where the farmer and consumer were unknown 
to each other a smali charge of from 3 to 5 cents would have 
to be added to pay the cost of collecting the price and remitting 
it to the farmer. But where established custom obtained even 
this charge would not be necessary, as periodic settlements 
would take the place of the C. O. D. practice. A line in the 
local paper would inform the consumer as to prices and pro- 
ducer, and a postal card or a phone call would inform the 
producer of the consumer’s wants. The postal conduit would 
then pass the article direct and collect and remit the farmer the 
price, if required. The latter would not, as an intelligent con- 
stituent writes me, have to leave his farm to market a small 
allotment, when, as he explains: 

It sometimes happens that on the day that I must go to market a 
field is in ideal condition to be prepared for planting a crop or to cul- 


tivate a growing crop, or a field of hay or grain is ready to be put in 
the mow; but I must go to town to dispose of my produce, 


FAST FRHIGHT POST. 


Manifestly, there will be many instances covering a large part 
of the potential traffic where the article can not pay the rela- 
tively high-priced transportation rates provided by the passen- 
ger express post when subjected to a very long haul; such arti- 
cles, for example, as are relatively low priced in relation to 
their bulk or weight, and for which when weighing less than 
100 pounds the railways provide no proportional rate, or in any 
instance articulation with nonrailway points. What I have 
already said as to the cost of postal handling, including collec- 
tion and delivery, may be taken as applying to such cases, the 
railway transportation economies of which I shall now proceed 
to discuss. 

A shipment now goes by express rather than by freight in 
order to— 

(a) Obtain highest expedition of movement. 

(b) Obtain security and delivery. 

But it often goes by express to obtain a lower rate, where the 
100-pound minimum rate of the railways, e. g., the coast to 
coast first-class traffic with a 100-pound minimum rate is $3.70, 
while the express charge for 5 pounds is 85 cents, 10 pounds 
$1.54, 20 pounds $2.89. 

Then, too, a very large proportion goes by express because 
the minimum express and railway rates are the same for short 
distances and light packages, while the express grants addi- 
tional facilities. The scientific rate maker has an axiom that 
rates should be— 

(a) Sufficiently low to enable the shipment to move to its 
natural market with a profit, and yet 

(b) Sufficiently high to pay all the out-of-pocket expenses 
of the services, and as large a share of the fixed charges as the 
fiscal exigencies of the carrier may require. 

Our railways have gone a long way to gratify the first ele- 
ment—mobility—with respect to the larger articles of commerce, 
but their practices have, in effect, condemned the small, low- 
priced consignment to commercial immobility. The Germans 
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respect. 
pounds, at a rate which works out at $13.67 per ton on 13-pound 
packages for 225 miles, but have also the passenger express at 
rates four times the freight rate, and what is here called the 
“fast freight” commanding just twice the freight rate. 
latter service makes the rate concession necessary to enable any 
package, small and cheap, or larger shipment requiring speed, 
to move to the markets. 


obtains in Prussia and perhaps in Austria. 
freight service supplemented by passenger train on the branches. 
When the place of consignment or destination does not coincide 
with a fast-freight stopping place, the shipment is expedited 
either to such point or from such point by the accommodation 
passenger train. 
rate, according to its class, while the rate for passenger-train 
express is four times such freight rate. 
for the adoption of this fast-freight express in the United States. 
On all our trunk lines fast-freight service exists. with an aver- 
age speed of from 20 to 25 miles per hour. 
it is only on the branches that this fast service is wanting where, 
- — the accommodation passenger train may always be 
ound. 
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have worked out the possibilities of transportation in this 





They have not only the parcel post, available to 110 


The 


I come now to discuss this method of fast transport, which 
It is a mixed fasi- 


The rate for this service is twice the freight 


The conditions obtain 


Speaking generally 


The system works quite simply in Prussia. There the class 


traffic by which the rates are determined travels on a rate for- 
mula literally comprised in a single page, and by which the 
weight and distance of destination of the shipment being stated, 


the rate can be computed by the application of the formula. 
This simplicity of rates does not obtain in the United States. 


As we have seen, its existence is necessary to a feasible rate for 
small consignments. 


Since in both ordinary and secondary express we shall sub- 


stantially always be dealing below the 100-pound line the “ trans- 
portation-accounting ” burden will be present if either be con- 
ducted by private corporations. 


The practices must be kept up 
by them in their individual relations to the package and each 
other and they can not dispense with this accounting. Ac- 


cordingly, under present railway and express conditions rates 


proportioned to the diminished weight of the package can not 
reasonably be asked of the railway or express company, while 
rates based on the necessary minimums of the railway and ex- 
press company operate to prohibit, perhaps, more than half of 
such shipments. The act of moving the small package grows 
relatively less costly with its weight. The complex series of acts 
looking to its fiscal relation to the company grow relatively 
egregious as the weight of the shipment and the journey on any 
weight approaches the minimum. The latter is then the problem 
to be solved if we are to secure a feasible package rate. 

To solve it adequately, the shipment must be divorced com- 
pletely from the “ transportation-accounting”’ practices of the 
transportation company. It can be stated that the only instance 
in which this divorce is now accomplished is in the case of 
packages carried in the mail, of which no record is kept and no 
accounting takes place. The railways trust the Government to 
pay them for carrying those packages upon bases of aggregate 
weights and the volumes of traffic; and while there is some 
complaint both from the public and the railways that these 
bases are unjust, neither would think of resorting to the piece- 
accounting method of the express company for computing the 
service rendered. Such 2 method would weigh down the whole 
Railway Mail Service with accounting expense. 

The. parcel rate would have to be picked out from the 
800,000,000,000 place-to-place rates (Stickney), an act (off the 
beaten lines of traffic) so expensive in its character, saying 
nothing of its fallibility, as to eat up the fiscal loading which 
the small article might bear and still move. Moreover, with a 
feasible rate for the diminutive consignment, the whole char- 
acter of rate finding would likely change. Now an immense 
proportion is on beaten lines familiar to the freight agent, and 
in quantities large enough to sustain the cost of the “ rate hunt” 
when otherwise. Accordingly, fast-freight express, as adopted 
here, in the interest of a feasible rate and the operating 
economy of the carrying railway, would have to have a rate 
formula as simple as the Prussian. 

THE CLASSES. 

In ordinary express, most articles being treated as of the first 
class or higher, we were not required to consider a question now 
before us. It is, How many classes for rate purposes should be 
adopted? Simplicity makes a very natural, if uninstructed, ap- 
peal for one class. But I think the conditions render such a 
treatment either insufficient or impracticable. To adopt rates 
exclusively based on the rail charge for carrying the sixth-class ° 
freight traffic would be unjust to the railways, and result in 
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largely diverting the higher classes of traffic from the railways 


to the secondary express. To adopt rates based wholly on the 
first or higher classes would be, in effect, to deny admission of 
lower-class shipments to the secondary express service. The 
conclusion reached is that the German method should be fol- 
lowed and class rates made, recognizing all classes. This would 
require the postal officials on receipt of the shipment to ascer- 
tain the class to which it belonged in the uniform classification, 
not an expensive tisk. The article would have in a general way 
the same adaptation of the rate to the ability of the article to 
bear it, and move with a profit to its natural market, which 
freight rates possess. 


DISTANCE RATES AND DECLENSION OF RATES. 


T call attention now to the Talcott formula with reference to 
freight rates. Broadly stated, it means that the cost of freight 
carriage tends to increase, not in arithmetical proportion to the 
increase of mileage, but in proportion to the increase of the 
square root of the added mileage; or, less technically stated, the 
tends to double as the distance quadruples. There has 
been an instinctive recognition of this truth by the rate makers 
in the express traffic, as well as in freight. There is now given 
a table comprising the average of nine representative rates for 

he first and sixth classes, and for distances running from 36 to 

900 miles, covering all sections of the United States. It shows 
that, substantially, the Taleott law holds good for both classes 
(and doubtless for all classes) up to 900 miles. Data is want- 
ing for greater distances, but it is probable that the rate curve 
from 900 miles up tends to decline at a lessening rate. For the 
purpose of this discussion it is treated as flat, i. e., as nonde- 
clining, after 900 miles. 


cost 


Table of first and sixth class freight less-than-carload rates based on 
averages of 9 actual rates for each distance, compared with rates by 
the Talcott formula. 

[Per 100 pounds.} 























First class. | Sixth class. 
: ad a | Square ee a | 

Distance (miles)— oe m ede 
root. | actual a. Actual | — 

rate. | mula. | rate. | mula 
DEK ound oaucesen cane dweniw 5 dacs an oneneien annie salad eit 
er reer 6 $0. 205 | $0. 205 | $0.09 $0. 09 
nicicedebecmemnsienesam 10 - 302 .371 135 15 
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024 pases 32 | 1.297 1.091 547 48 
hs craennineeees bes resensdn eee enaneedina 34 | 1.357 | 1.169 577 51 





As a matter of fact, the sum total of the formula rates for 
the two classes slightly exceed the sum total of the actual rates 
up to 1,024 miles, so that the Talcott law may be said to hold 
good on the whole for that distance. 

The above table is given with a view to ascertain what zones 
are practicable in harmony with existing railway freight rates. 
It is beyond argument that in a country like ours a consider- 
able number of zones would be necessary. My own impression 
is that there should be about 24, both for the purpose of corre- 
lating express rates with the freight as well as adapting the 
rate measurably to the service involved. This condition would 
not involve us in any complexity, for what can be made simple 
may be so regarded ab initio. 

The above elaborate statement is essential to an understand- 
ing of the first difficulty in formulating a feasible rate for small 
packages, for the elements of such are not merely (@) that it 
be high enough to produce sufficient revenue to pay all the cost 
of the service, but also (0b) that the rate be low enough to 
enable the article to move with a profit to its natural market. 

Gentlemen, the work of the Postal Department in the pro- 
posed secondary express would be that of receiving or collect- 
ing shipments less than 100 pounds in weight and assembling 
them into carload lots, to be transported by the railways to fast- 
freight stopping points, where the department would receive 
them and deliver them to the respective consignees, using the 
branch-line passenger train when necessary. The weight limit 
should not exceed 100 pounds, for from that point up the rail- 

muy company now provides a service with rates graduated to 
the actual weight carried. Now, the railways give what is 
ealled carload-lot rates to shippers, when they ship under one 
bill of lading weights aggregating from 15 te 25 tons, such rates 
being from one-half to two-thirds only of the rates charged for 
less than carload shipments. In official-classification territory 





81.63 per cent, in southern 65.61 per cent, and in western 70.59 
per cent of the class articles are given such carload-lot ratings 
by the railways. It is in consideration of the fact that the rail- 
way is released from the large accounting burden involved in 
the small shipments and the great number of stops it has to 
make for way or accommodation freight that these lower rates 
are given. Since the Post Office Department as an assembler on 
the trunk lines would be furnishing carload quantities it ought 
to pay only carload rates, and this as an abstract statement 
the railway interests will all admit. But when we come to ap- 
ply it we find such a complexity of rules as would effectually 
deny the right. For example, there are numerous classes in the 
official classification which are somewhat different in the west- 
ern classification and yet different in the southern. Now, there 
is no distinctive carload-lot class, but there are numerous classes 
for the different 100-pound shipments. Thus agricultural im- 
plements may be class 1 and in carload lots class 5, while crated 
berries or fruits would fall in class t in 100-pound lots and class 
4 in carload lots, respectively, for these different services, while 
typewriters fall in first class and have no carload rating at all. 
Nor does the complexity end here. Another rule is that the car- 
load shipment shall take the earload rate appropriate to the 
highest carload tariff of any article in the car. These rutes 
have been made to protect the railway revenues from the as- 
sembler for private profit who otherwise might eontrive to cap- 
ture all the less-than-carload traffic, and, converting it into 
carload form, reap the difference in rates as a profit for his 
cunning. 

It is submitted, gentlemen, that such protective practices do 
not apply to an effort of the Post Office Department to secure 
transportation for the less than 100-pound shipment, and that 
instead of loss of revenue, the railways could only gain in- 
creased revenue through the admission of this shipment to 
transportation. And I do not anticipate that the railways would 
make opposition to a reasonable program, having in view such 
simplification of earload rate conditions as would enable the 
department as an assembler to utilize their fast-freight service 
for the transportation direct from producer to consumer, and 
otherwise, of shipments now largely denied transportation by 
the 100-pound minimum, and denied it wholly for rural ship- 


pers. It is not proposed that these carload rates should be re- 
duced. They are low enough. But it is desired that they should 


be rendered available to move a line of potential traflic other- 
wise lost to the public and the railways, namely, traffie in less 
than 100-pound lots. 

I confess, sir, that it is far from easy to form a rule that will 
meet the situation without working substantial interference 
with the rate structures of the trunk Hines, and yet a remedy 
is necessary if we would attain a great public object. Without 
such a rule the specific railway rate on each diminutive ship- 
ment in the assembled carload would have to be ascertained, a 
task so costly as to wholly defeat the object; and moreover, a 
process that would only defeat the granting of the carload rate. 

Gentlemen, although’ the task is difficult, I believe it can be 
accomplished if the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railways undertake it in a truly public spirit, and with the idea 
of suggestion only, I propose the following plan: 

A POSTAL CARLOAD RATB, 


The great railways know the weight volume of the traffic. in 
each article and class, and thus the percentage of the class 
traffic which moves on their respective roads, or can readily 
learn it by an inspection of their bills of lading. Let them treat 
the Government carload as composed of such percentages of 
each article and class, and affixing to each such percentage its 
earload rate on a given route, compound such rates to secure a 
composite carload rate on all postal traffic carried on their 
fast-freight lines, which shall be treated as composed of like 
percentages. Let us suppose that this average would approxi- 
mate its third-class (less than carload) rate in a greater num- 
ber of cases. In such case the postal carload rate would be 
taken as the third-class rates on all its lines. In this way it is 
designed to work out for each trunk line a joint or merged car- 
load rate approximating the collective revenue which it would 
derive under its rates as separately applied. The same dis- 
position could be made of postal less-than-carload traffic. In 
such case the railway would haul the cars, take account only 
of the gross weight of their contents, and submit its bills peri- 
odically to the department for payment. The department and 


the railways would be saved the impossible expense of rate 
hunting and accounting on multitudinous shipments, and the 
department secure the carload rates its traffic both needed and 
deserved, while it could ignore, as if some foreign language, the 
minutia and diversity of the various and contradictory classifi- 
cations and literally innumerable tariffs, in formulating a rate 
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system for the patrons of the service. Such compound rates 
should be given only to the Government, and considering the 
peculiarities of the traffic I do not think it would constitute a 
“ preference.” 

Of course it is not to be expected that every railwey manager 
svould, upon the mere request of the Postmaster General, file 
such a postal tariff. We are deterred from such a hope by the 
example of the’ few railways ever present, recalcitrantly pre- 
venting the adoption of a uniform classification. But the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction, and the Post- 
master General as a shipper, or the Government as a body 
politic, can invoke its powers to establish such rates and prac- 
tices as may seem just and necessary. A petition to the com- 
mission making all the trunk lines parties and asking for the 
establishment of the desired rates is the method of solution of 
this problem which anyone would suggest. -I should greatly 
prefer it to being obliged to force a legislative solution upon the 
railways, as we do for postal pay. 

3 FAST FREIGHT POST RATES. 

Having purchased from the railways the transportation in 
wholesale quantities, when the weights justified, the Post Office 
Department would sell it to the public in retail quantities of 
100 pounds and less, at uniform rates, compounded from aver- 
ages of the 100-pound rates of the railways for the different dis- 
tances. To do this it should have zones, as in the passenger- 
train express post. But it should also establish classes approxi- 
mating as nearly to those of the railways as practicable. 

There is one difficulty in the work to which I will now specifi- 
cally refer at the risk of being unduly tedious. Railway revenues 
ought not be impaired through the use of the carload rate; and 
so I believe the rates to the public ought not be made so low as 
to divert important or substantial traffic from the railway. The 
purpose is to secure for the less than 100-pound shipment the 
right to move at proportions of the 100-pound rates, plus the 
costs of postal handling, in order to articulate the railways 
with the farm and secure transportation that will move all 
standardized forms of retail production direct to consumer. To 
formulate such rates uniform rates for the entire country, which 
are not so high as to prohibit and yet not so low as to seriously 
divert from the railway its accustomed traffic, is, I own, a 
laborious but yet far from an unfeasible task. 

In an appendix I give an expository table showing the rates 
which are feasible by the proposed fast-freight express. For 
the first class they begin for the shorter distances at about half 
of the present express charge, decreasing gradually with the 
distance, until at 3,600 miles they are but one-third. For the 
sixth class they begin also at one-half, but decline to about one- 
eighth of the express charge for the longest distances. It is easy 
to see the influence which such rates would have in moving the 
Florida and California market basket. There would be a very 
great margin of profit for the Government in such rates. The 
difference between the carload rate which it would pay and 
the proportions of the 100-pound rates which it would charge 
would, I think, give it a profit of not less than one-third of its 
gross receipts. 

Gentlemen, I think that in two, at most in three, years by 
energetic action the postal authorities might have this fast- 
freight post in operation. Meanwhile all the subordinate prob- 
lems of postal handling would be worked out in the develop- 
ment of the passenger-train postal express service. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY, 


The problem is to get the package rate somewhere as diminu- 
tive as the package. In order to do this the simplification and 
not the multiplication of processes and agencies is the great 
essential. And we have seen also in the treatment of “ trans- 
portation accountings” that a small package is now penalized 
to comparative extinction by the complexity of processes and 
agencies, unavoidable in intercorporate relations, and which 
only .a unification of the agencies and simplification of the 
processes can remove. 

Gentlemen, speaking of simplification of processes, I make 
bold to say that if the practices applied by the express com- 
panies to the small shipment were applied by the Post Office 
Department to its small shipment, the mail piece, our letters 
would cost us at least 6 cents, and, taking into account the re- 
sfiltant diminution of the traffic, perhaps even 10 cents apiece. 
What do the express companies do? They actually burden 
down this small shipment with the same accounting processes 
applied by the railway to carload lots. Simply affixing the 


stamp replaces all these processes in postal transportation. 
The thoughtful man will surely see that the problem before us 
is to reduce the cost of handling, and with it the rate for this 
small shipment to something like its own size. 


To do this, 
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manifestly we should apply letter and not carload transporta- 
tion practices to it. 

There is one transportation agency in the United States 
which is able to divorce the package from the accounting bur- 
den. It is the postal system. It is doing so now. If we ex- 
cept the stamp account of the local postmaster with the de- 
partment, absolutely none of the express accounting described 
takes place. It is the only transportation institution which has 
accomplished this distinction. And this statement is not made 
with the purpose of invidious comparison with other trans- 
portation agencies. The condition results from its uniformity, 
universality, and consequent simplicity of relation with other 
transportation agencies and the world at large. 

It may be urged that some of these accounting items are 
necessary safeguards against the loss of the shipment by theft. 
At present the postal system finds it more economical to locate 
and punish actual thieves than to keep watch over all its em- 
ployees in an obviously vain enterprise of preventing the occa- 
sional miscreant. For those articles of traffic especially sus- 
ceptible to this danger, such as money and other valuables, ade- 
quate protective processes and insurance indemnification should 
be provided, to be specially paid for. 

Gentlemen, we have seen the superiority of postal over ex- 
press methods in administrative practice. It remains to inquire 
the relative working efficiency of the postal personnel. 

WORKING EFFICIENCY. 

There has been a disposition among a certain order of 
writers to refer the conceded excellency of the operation of pub- 
lic utilities in Germany to the military spirit or to the alleged 
presence there of a class accustomed to command and a work- 
ing class equally accustomed to obey. Obliged to admit that 
Germany’s experience with public functions has been satisfac- 
tory, these writers insist that our democracy precludes any such 
hope in America. They do not speak of mere irregularities 
here, although these are what they hold up as evidence for in- 
efficiency, and sirfte such irregularities in foreign countries do 
not get into our press, a kind of unfavorable impression is 
made. Talk of postal deficits is indulged in as if such deficits 
were not merely definite statements of the amount of service 
given the public for which it is not called upon to directly pay; 
but the point of efficiency involves a wholly different element— 
the amount of service rendered by the employees. The table 
shows this service and its extraordinary advancement during a 
generation, notwithstanding the added burdens, notably the 
rural free delivery. ; 
Comparative table of the number of pieces of mail matter handled per 

employee in England, France, Germany, and the United States at dif- 

ferent periods. 





Average number of pieces of mail matter 
handled per employee in— 














Countries. 

- —— 
1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1905 1908 1912 
2 = ae ae — 
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32, 569 | 42,739 | 51,501 | 60, 504 


These averages were reached by dividing the total number of 
employees engaged in the postal service into the total number 
of pieces of mail matter for the years given. In the cases of 
France and Great Britain the number of employees was dimin- 
ished by one-fourth, the estimated number employed in the tele- 
graph and telephone service; in the German figures the same 
reduction for the telegraph and telephone employees is also 
made, but is raised to one-third in 1908. The statistics are 
found in the Union Postale Universelle Statistique Générale, 
published at Berne, Switzerland. 

There are, of course, some slight differences of conditions in 
the work done by the respective postal plants. Postal savings 
and parcels are all the subjects of more extensive service in 
the foreign examples; but it is believed that these are much 
more than made up in the United States service by its low 
density of population, entailing greater railway mail, free rural 
delivery, and other work expenditures upon the average mail 
piece. The marked extent of this condition is shown by the 
mere statement of the population per square kilometer of area: 
Eight for the United States, 73 for France, 146 for Great Brit- 
ain, and 112 for the German Empire. 

Agreeably different from the express service, this postal effi- 
ciency has shown itself in the decline of the service cost per 
letter to the patrons of the postal system, progressively, for a 
generation. és 
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Comparative unit cost of postal system, 1886-1912. 
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If further evidence were desired as to the adaptability and 
the capacity of the system to assume and discharge the tvork in 
mind, then assuredly the experience of the last eight months 
supplies it. The duty of handling an express traffic which 
promises to exceed in number of shipments if not in volume that 
ef the express companies, has been aceepted and discharged with 
admirable success and unprecedented profit. In my judgment 
the efficiency of cur postal system is without comparison in 
small-shipment transportation. 

The plain people of the United States have an abiding con- 
fidence in the service value of the American post office; and this 
is not because of patriotism, but of appreciation of what it does 
for them. It is the one great transportation institution whose 
single purpose is “servamus”; and this purpose it does accom- 
plish in a truly wonderful way. ‘Taking a postal card half 
around the planet for a penny. How this strikes the imagina- 
tion. But does it pay? Perhaps not. But what other insti- 
tution will render such a service to the beggar, and for a 
beggar’s mite? Where others fall, it mounts. Where private 
initiative and private capital, acting on the instinct of self- 
preservation, refuse to go, it harnesses the dog and the reindeer, 
and there it goes, carrying the mother’s missive and bringing 
back the filial succor of the exnlorer’s new-found gold. In in- 
dividuals this would be but ephemeral heroism, and bring cer- 
tain failure. But the postal system grows with it, and seems 
to thrive. Last year, after giving a subsidy of nearly half its 
service to educational publication, it made the 2-cent stamp 
furnish revenue to pay for the whole service. 

All this, of course, is not a mere product of patriotism; but 
it is the joint product of unification of function and a motive to 
render the utmost service. There is the individual motive, first. 
to serve yourself, and thus serve others. There is the social 
motive, practicable in a limited number of cases, and it is the 
motive which, acting under conditions ef complete coordination 
of functions, explains the truly incomparable service of our 
postal organization. 

THE EXPRESS POST AND SUBURBAN GARDENER—A NEW INDUSTRY. 

I have had an intelligent farmer go over the incidental prod- 
ucts of his farm, which, when delivered in less than wagonload 
quantities, can only be marketed at terrific economic expense. 
His list includes the following, as to which, if the service in- 
cluded the collection of the price when required, he says he 
would ship by the postal van and save the value of his presence 
on the farm: 

Eggs, butter, 
fruits, berries 
string beans, 
and honey. 

I do not undertake to describe in detail the manifold effects 
economically and socially involved in such a system. One of 
the very important results would be the establishment of a 
modus operandi for the truck farmer and suburban gardener to 
connect with his patron. 


dressed poultry, meat (country cured), celery, tomatoes, 
(various), caulifower, cabbage, turnips, apples, pears, 
string peas, carrois, parsnips, beets, sweet corn, salsify, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Originally they had great hope of moving 
farm products. Now, have they moved them to any appreciable 
degree? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. They are beginning to move under 
this new rate, as I happen to know. 

Mr.*MURDOCK. Are they moving from the farm in the 
original shape, such as a roll of butter, to the town? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. To a certain extent. But it will 
take time to develop the new practice, because you have to deal 
to a certain extent with psychological factors. One of the prob- 
lems is to secure the packing containers sufficiently cheap and 
yet sufficiently reliable to carry products safely from the con- 
signor to the consignee. The canning trade has accempiished 
this. Such containers are now made, but the cost of them is 
rather high, and indeed it will require time to put this new 
agency through the gamut of human factors before it reaches 
its fruition. I may say that our hopes are not likely to be dis- 
appointed, for in other countries where they have a rational 
parcel post these things move from the farm to the kitchen, no- 
tably in Germany. 

THE AGRICULTURAL POST. 

In the present state of things the truckster and farmer must 
devote considerable time to marketing; that ts, to the transpor- 
tation of his product, however little ‘it may be, to the place of 
demand. He must also for this purpose provide himself with 
transportation facilities, however small his business. These 
involve a horse and its maintenance and eare, and a barn, and 
the expense of both during the unproductive period. And yet 
in a socio-economic sense his work and expense of transportation 
is the smallest element in his service to the public, although it 
requires the maximum of upkeep and expense, if not of capital. 
The proposed postal collect and delivery eliminates all these, 
and would enable the truck farmer and suburban gardener to 
enter the business on a minimum of eapital and pursue it on a 
minimum of labor and expense. The field service of a horse 
he could hire as occasion might require. Thus the truck-farm- 
ing industry would receive a necessary impetus, and the cost 
of such foods be greatly reduced to the consumer, saying noth- 
ing of the advantage in quality coming from a speedier for- 
warding to the market by daily allotments instead of the delays 
now incurred to gather a worth-while load. 

On the margin where the railway terminates and the great 
rural and agricultural supplies begin there are transportation 
conditions, or want of conditions, which seem to be vital to the 
economic prosperity of the country. Take a coal miner at about 
60 years of age. He is still an athlete, but his lungs have become , 
incapacitated to breathe the vitiated air of the coal mines. His 
arms are good and strong, and he is willing to work, but under 
present conditions he finds himself unable to shift from the 
mines to another employment. He may be able to raise $300 or 
$400 to buy a few acres—and there is nearly always plenty of 
land available for truck farming near the coal mines—and a 
little cottage to shelter himself and his wife. 

But that is not all he would have to buy to-day in order to 
go into truck farming—raise the necessaries of life for himself 
and his wife and sell the excess to those who needed it in the 
city. Outside of the land and cottage, as things are now, he 
would have to buy himself a transportation system—a horse 
and wagon, a barn, and hay. He would have to maintain this 
transportation system throughout the year, however short the 
period of actual employment. Moreover, since the excess pro- 
duction available for sale would be very small, he would be 
taking a great deal of time wagoning his small allotments to 
the town and looking for a market. But articulate the railway 
and the city with the country through the means already in 
existence—a structure almost complete at this moment—the 
rural free delivery. The miner could then go into the truck 
business. He would not have to buy a transportation system 
and maintain it; he would not need to rush to the town with 
every 10-pound load at great expense of time and labor and with 
very little economic benefit to the public. Every day, or every 
other day, or every third day, as might be feasible, the postal 
van would pass his little truck farm and receive his aHotment 
packed according to regulations. 

Let me say that this is no dream. I know it is the situation 
presented to nearly every coal miner at scme period of his life. 
How far it would be true of men who have tired of the city, of 
the laborer who has been thrown on the serap heap, unable to 
secure his old employment there; to what extent he would 

rant to become a. small truck farmer—poor, perhaps, but in- 
dependent and self-sustaining—I can only have a speculative 
opinion. But ought not the opportunity be present? 

Even under the largely impossible conditions of land values in 
Great Britain, this result has largely worked itstif out. The 
vital necessaries can be obtained fresh from the suburban 
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gardener ond farmer with the certainty and the celerity of the 
mail. Besides creating a new industry here—suburban garden- 
ing—where land is plenty for this purpose, it should introduce 
another element of great desirability. Now, the consumer has 
no one to blame for bad butter, and so forth. The producer or 
the time of production he does not know. In the new situation 
the producer has a personal relation with his customers, who 
can-hold him responsible, and, if necessary, punish delinquency 
with loss of trade. 
PENNY POSTAGE. 

Gentlemen, there is spreading through the country a demand 
for 1-cent postage. It is true that the 2-cent rate is nearly 
universal, but in terms of European price levels we really 
have 1-cent postage now; for our 2 cents represents but half the 
labor that it does beyond the seas. Of course the proposition, 
if feasible, is desirable, and so raises nothing but a question of 
financial feasibility. The reduced rate ought to be granted if 
with it the Post Otfice Department can be made to pay its way. 
The proponents of it rely mainly on the argument that the letter 
pays greatly in excess of its cost of service, and is subjected to 
a 2 instead of a 1 cent charge mainly because the second-class 
newspaper, periodical, and magazine are charged but a cent a 
pound, when they average a cost of about 7 cents per pound. 
But admitting the facts, their argument does not surely follow. 
The average mail piece, including all kinds of mail, in 1911 cost 
the department $1.41 per 100; and the department deduces a 
cost of $1.24 per 100, or over 12 mills each, for the letters; 
which at 2 cents yield a profit of 39 per cent, while the proposed 
reduction amounts to 50 per cent. It is no answer to say that 
the second class should pay its proportional or economic cost 
of service, say, $1.41 per 100 pieces. It could not. It would 
simply disappear, leaving as little revenue for what remained 
of it as we secure at present, with a reduced expenditure for 
railway pay, say, of less than $10,000,000, but a postal organiza- 
tion the expense of which would remain practically unreduced. 
As much could be gained by conserving this second-class traffic 
at the rate of 2 cents a pound, recommended by the commission, 
with Justice Hughes as chairman, to which the whole question 
was referred, yielding about ten millions of yearly increase in 
revenue without, it is thought, a material reduction of the 
traffic. 

Such, however, is the insistency that penny postage can not 
long be delayed and will come, and under such circumstances 
the postal authorities would do well to cast about for repletive 
revenue. The second class can not be made self-compensatory, 
although it may be required to help somewhat, as indicated. 
Now, there is another service alike unremunerative, which 
similarly no one would destroy—it is the rural free delivery, 
yielding revenues of about one-sixth of its cost. Can it be 
made remunerative or nearly so? It is costing this year about 
$47,000,000. Gentlemen, I believe that ultimately it can be 
made fo pay its way through the simple expedient of opening 
the rural wagon to farm and factory products, by removing the 
restrictive rates and weight limit which now prevent the move- 
ment of the potential traffic in factory and farm products from 
town and country store to the farm, and from the farm to 
town and city consumers. If this expectation be realized a 
new revenue equal to from twenty to forty millions would re- 
sult. Meanwhile a fully developed passenger, express, and fast- 
freight posts should add as much more as the added rate on 
second class and the fully utilized rural service. If all these 
hopes, very speculative it is true, should be measurably at- 
tained, an increment of from forty to eighty millions of dollars 
might be secured to meet the immediate deficit in postal reve- 
nues sure to fellow the introduction of 1-cent postage. 

And now, as to the extent of that deficit. What would it be? 
Our only definite experience is that of the reduction from 3 to 
2 cent postage in 1883-84. The net decrease of the total reve. 
nues of one-third in the rate was 12.80 per cent. Assuming 
that the percentage of loss would be proportional for a 50 
per cent or one-half reduction, the loss in 1912 would have been 
19.20 per cent of the total revenues, or $49,424,000; say, 
$50,000,000. This reasdning assumes that the reduced rate 
would have effects in all respects proportional to the experience 
of 1883-84, i. e., in increasing the first-class traffic in the matter 
of railway pay, and in the matter of the cost of the increased 
postal personnel, an assumption that is logical and probable, 
so far as I can see. 

I am not here advocating the penny postage idea. In dis- 
cussing it I am simply recognizing inevitable tendencies. It is 
going to come, and as an advocate of sound business economics 
in the Post Office Department I have merely been pointing out 
the ways in which the shock of its accompanying deficit can 
probably be met. Unless that deficit is to be met by the highly 
unjust and uneconemic methods of indirect taxation it can 
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only be met by allowing the postal system to recoup from the 
profits of its passenger and fast-freight express traflic, together 
with the increment which must arise from a full utilization of 
the rural routes when the weight limit and the absurd rate 
restrictions on the traffic have been removed. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Object : To reduce the cost of living and express rates. 

Means: Provide adequate transportation for retail shipments, 1. 
in sizes to suit consumers’ needs, direct from producer to consumer. 

Example: Farm products are usually produced in retail form—eggs, 
chickens, butter, hams, etc., but no direct transportation existing to 
carry them direct from. producer to consumer—from the farm to the 
kitchen—they now must go into the roundabout processes of commerce, 
which double the price to the consumer. 

Retail transportation: There is now no transportation for retail 
shipments. _ The railway is engaged only in the wholesale or com- 
mercial business. Iis minimum weight is 100 pounds—too high for re- 
tail purchasers. Besides, it does not articulate with the farm. The 
express company does not articulate with the farm; and its rates are 
three times normal, and prohibitive. Transportation accounting bur- 
dens prevent both railway and express companies from making rates 
proportional to the weight of diminutive shipments. 

Parcel post: The natural agency to carry retail shipments. 





e., 


r Does 
not do so now, because of two restrictions upon its operation—the pro- 
hibitive weight limit, and abnormal pound rates—from four to six 
times the cost ef service on short distances. 

Remedy: .The Postmaster General has legal power, with consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to reform the rates, weight, limit, 


zones, Classifications, and ‘“‘other conditions of mailability,” or the 


committee on a general parcel post may report necessary bill. 

Costs of service and service conditions warrant the following changes : 

Raise the weight limit to 100 pounds. 

No weight limit on shipments delivered to the railway terminal by 
the consignor and collected from it by the consignee. 

A zone system of 100 miles to each zone, including the local zone. 

A rate of § cent per pound for each such zone plus the mitial charge 
of 3 cents, arbitrary, for the first pound. 

An improvement of classifications to include books, etc. 

Results: Farm and standardized products can be marketed direct 
to consumer at $ cent a pound in the first zone, embracing an area of 
20,106,240 acres; at 1 cent per pound in the second zone, with addi- 
tional area of 60,318,720 acres ; and 14 cents a pound in the third zone, 
with additional area of 100,531,200 acres. 

Surburban gardening: A new industry will develop, such transporta- 
tion being provided through the utilization of rural delivery, and the 
possible trucker being released from the necessity of buying and main- 
taining an independent transportation system of his own. 

Farm outlet: The articulation of railways through the rural de- 


livery with the farms. 

Express rates cut in two. 

And now, gentlemen, I shall take the time briefiy to epitomize 
the restrictions on the parcel post which should be removed in 
order that it may be free to discharge its function; I mean its 
function of moving the retail shipment from producer to con- 
sumer and lowering the prices of the necessaries of life. Cate- 
gorically expressed, I should recommend that the Postmaster 
General— 

(a) Remove the restriction of the weight limit on shipments 
below 100 pounds. 

(b) Remove all restrictions of the weight limit on ship- 
ments deiivered to or collected from the railway termini by 
the consignor or consignee. 

(c) Establish a simple system of zones, namely, 100 miles 
to each zone, the first (the local) zone to include a distance of 
100 miles. 

(d) Establish a rate about 20 per cent above the cost of 
service—i. e., a rate of 3, 4, or 5 cents for the first pound, plus 
a half cent for each additional pound in the first zone, and for 
subsequent zones an additional half cent per pound for each 
additional zone ‘of 100 miles; no charge to exceed 12 cents per 
pound. 

(e) Restore the old fourth-class rates and establish a supple- 
mental parcel or express fourth class, admitting express matter 
generally, with proper exceptions, to which the zone rates shall 
apply. 

(f) Reform the packing regulations so that articles carried 
by express may be carried in containers when necessary. Re- 
state the insurance and C. O. D. rates to correspond with the 
quantitative values of shipments. 

(g) Take the steps necessary before the Interstate Commerce 
Commissien to utilize the fast-freight service for less than 100- 
pound shipments, thus extending the benefits of this relatively 
low-priced service to farm and country store through rural 
delivery. 

Gentlemen, does this seem a too difficult task? I do not think 
so. Obviously, with regard to the weight limit and these per- 
centages of the rates which are so clearly excessive, the task 
is merely one of rationalizing the system by removing anom- 
alies and abnormal restrictions from the service. tut does it 
seem too large a program? Let us see what the program is: 

(a) Reduce express rates by one-half, through a system of 
postal express. 

(b) Lay the foundations for a new industry: The suburban 
| gardener, who can utilize the system to market his products, 
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relieved of the largely prohibitive burden of purchasing and 
maintaining an uneconomic system of his own. . 

(ec) Clear out a “stopped-up” conduit through which, when 
cleared, farm and cther standardized products may flow direct 
from producer to consumer, giving the consumer the benefit of 
farm and factory prices, plus the mere cost of transportation, 
by merely ordering direct, and furnishing thus a competitive 
determinant of matket-price levels for such products approxi- 
mating farm and factory prices, plus transportation costs. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I was not here when the gentleman began his in- 
teresting address, and if he has covered the ground he will 
say so. What effect will the recent order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reducing express rates have upon the 
parcel-post traffic in the first and second zones? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It will have no effect, I may say 
to the gentlenian from Wisconsin. These express rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission are very much higher 
than the parcel-post rates on the lower weights and within the 
150-mile limit. It is only when you come to the longest dis- 
tances—say, from 1,200 miles and upward—and on 100-pound 
shipments that the proposed express rates would be as low as 
the postal rates which are feasible to the Postmaster General 
even now and under the present law as to railway pay. It 
seems to me impossible that even now the postal system will 
not take practically every shipment of 20 pounds and under 
that has not more than 150 miles to traverse. Let me say to 
the House that when the weight limit goes to 100 pounds it 
will have covered 90 per cent of the total express business. 
Less than 5 per cent of the shipments carried by the express 
companies exceed in weight 100 pounds, and although the ex- 
press companies should be eliminated, as I think will follow 
the further extension of this service, the post office could take 
care of its whole traffic, restricting the weight limit to 100. 
pounds, where delivery or collection was involved, by giving 
the shipper the privilege of shipping, as the express company 
now does, in any weight, provided he deliver the shipment to 
the railway and collect it from the railway. 

Now, I have repeatedly stated here this afternoon that the 
postal system is destined to discharge the whole express func- 
tion. The express company has been in the past our de facto 
parcel post, discharging this part of the postal function from 
the beginning of its history. Now, what situation does it 
meet to-day? Tried before the bar of actual economic effi- 
ciency it means a situation like this: Out of its 25-cent charge 
for a 5-pound shipment it is doubtful whether it makes a cent. 
It certainly does not make more than 1 cent, for it only makes 
2 cents on its average shipment of 51 cents—33 pounds— 
and yet at this very moment the postal system is making 2 
cents profit out of its 5-cent charge for a 1-pound shipment. 
Now, the law of efficiency is as old as human history, and its 
sway accounts for the fact that we have any civilization at all. 
There are no exceptions. What is that law? It is that the 
inefficient must give way. For centuries the less efficient man 
has given way to the more efficient machine. If this law has 
no exception for the breadwinner and the right of God’s crea- 
tures to earn their bread in the sweat of their faces, why should 
its operation be suspended in favor of the express companies 
that have been rendering only half service for generations and 
eollecting double pay? [Applause.]. 

Gentlemen, let me ask again, Does this seem too large a pro- 
gram? Well, sirs, it is just the program which the Democratic 
Party at least pledged the administration to accomplish. Its 
platform assuredly promised a “ parcel post or postal express ” 
system—I use its exact words. The President emphasized this 
promise by himself declaring in his speech of acceptance, “ We 
must add to our present post office a parcel post as complete 
as that of any other nation.” And for what purpose? As- 
suredly to give the people relief from abnormal express charges; 
and in the words of the Democratic platform again, to secure 
“the development of a modern system of agriculture and a 
systematic effort to improve the conditions of trade in farm 
products so as to benefit both the consumers and producers.” 

And now, sirs, it appears that these great purposes can be ad- 
vanced by merely removing some anomalous restrictions upon 
the normal action of our great postal system. What human 
institution may be called upon for such a purpose, if it be not 
this greatest and most efficient of cooperative societies—the one 
great business organization in which all are actual corporators 
and ‘from which all receive just and equal service. Yes; itisa 
great program. But it was the President who said: 


We have set ourselves a great program, and it will be a great party 
that carries it out. It must be a party without entangling alliances 
with any special interest whatever. It must have the spirit and the 
point of view of the new age. 





Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that these charts 
may be inserted in my remarks and that I may have permission 
to revise and extend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unan- 
imous consent to print certain charts in his remarks and to 
revise and extend. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





APPENDIX. 


PARCEL POST BILL PASSED BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SIXTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS. 


Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General is hereby directed to establish 
in the United States, including its Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia, an experimental parcel post, which shall embrace fourth-class 
mail matter, farm and factory products, and books and matter com- 
monly shipped by express companies, not excceding 15 pounds in weight 
nor 72 inches in length and girth combined, nor in form Hkely to injure 
the person of any postal employee, and subject to such packing and 
shipping regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe for the 
protection of the mail equipment and mail matter. ‘The Postmaster 
General shall make provision by regulation for the indemnification of 
shippers, for shipment injured or lost, by insurance or otherwise, and, 
when desired, for the collection on delivery of the postage and price of 
the article shipped, fixing such charges as may be necessary to pay the 
cost of such additional services. 

That the rates of postage on such parcels shall be as follows: For 
parcels shipped to any point within the county where mailed, or to a 
point in a contiguous county not more than 100 miles distant, hereby 
designated as the “local” zone, 5 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction thereof; for 
parcels shipped beyond points included in the foregoing local zone, 6 
cents for the first prens or fraction thereof, and at the rate of 2 cents 
for each additional pound of actual weight for the first 150 miles or 
less, and an additional cent a pound for each additional 150 miles of 
distance from the point of mailing or consignment to the point of 
destination: Provided, That for no distance shall the charge exceed a 
rate of 12 cents a pound for the actual weight shipped, and that the 
rate for shipments of 4 cunces and less shall remain as hitherto estab- 
lished by law. : 

The point of consignment, except in the local zone, shall be taken as 
the county seat of the county in which the parcel is mailed, and the 
point of destination as the county seat of the county to which the 
parcel is consigned, and measurements of distance between such points 
shall be made by radial measurement on maps to be provided by the 
Postmaster General. The word “ county,’”’ as used in this section, shall 
include a parish and similar political divisions. 

That the classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight 
limit, the rates of postage, and other conditions of mailability under 
this section, shall be treated as experimental only, and if|the Post- 
master General shall find on experience that they or any of them are 
such as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable, or to permanently 
render the cost of the service greater than the receipts of the revenue 
therefrom, he is hereby directed to re-form from time to, time such 
classification, weight limit, rates, or conditions, or either, in order to 
promote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue 
from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. ‘ 

That in order to the more economical administration of this section, 
the President is hereby authorized, subject to the consent of the Senate, 
to appoint three persons expert in transportation matters at salarics 
of $5,000 per annum, respectively, to act as board of experts under 
the direction of the Postmaster General, in the execution of this sec- 
tion, and for the efficient conduct of the service hereby established. 

That the Postmaster General shall have power from time to time 
to cause to be weighed the matter shipped by the express companies 
by post road common carriers, by rail or water, and ascertain the 
rate of compensation per pound or ton-mile payable therefor by such ex- 
press company to such post road common carrier, by rail or water, on 
shipments, and thereupon it shall be the duty of such post road 
common carrier, at the request in writing of the Postmaster General, 
to transport and carry parcels mailable under this section, for the 
Post Office Department, at the rate of compensation per ton-mile thus 
determined: Provided, That if there be a dispute as to the substantial 
accuracy of such weighing and computations by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, such post road common carrier shall be entitled to appeal from 
the request or order of the Postmaster General to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which shall thereupon have power to determine 
the facts in controversy. 

That the Postmaster General shall have power by regulation to de- 
termine from time to time the points at which collection and delivery 
shall be established for such parcels, and the weight limit thereof, to 
correspond with the facilities of the Postal Department for rendering 
such service, and he shall provide such special equipment, maps, stamps 
indicating weight of shipment and distance traversed, directories, and 
printed instructions as may be necessary for the administration of this 
section ; and to supplement existing appropriations, including the hirin 
of teams and drivers and other vehicles, there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $750,000. 

That the establishment of this experimental parcel post shall go into 
effect two months after the passage of this act, and that all acts or 
parts of acts in conflict with this section are hereby repealed. 

That for the purpose of a complete and full inquiry and investiga- 
tion into the feasibility and propriety of the establishment of a general 
parcel post, or system of postal express, a joint committee of six per- 
sons (Members of Congress), three of whom shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and three by the President of 
the Senate, is constituted, with full power to appoint clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and experts to assist them in this work. ‘They shall review 
the testimony already taken on the subject of parcel post and postal 
express by Senate and House committees and take such other testimony 
as they deem desirable. That the Postmaster General and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall furnish such data and otherwise 
render such assistance to the said committee as may be desired or avail- 
able. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of this committee the 
sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated out of the moneys in the 'Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. ‘The committee shall report fully to 
Congress on the first Monday in December, 1912. 
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Information requested by committee appointed under Postmaster General's Order No. 6941, with reference to fourth-class mail, based on a count and weighing Apr. 16, 17, and 18, 
1913. 
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12 ounces... 

13 ounces.. 

14 ounces 

te ae ee 


= 0 ee OO D> me DD Gr tO 
82 


& 


90,359 
503, 568 
460,087 
358, 247 


cap oe Eee 
4 pounds 
5 pounds 
6 pounds 


Bee 





— 
on 

— he HO 
RP 


795 

490 

, 356 

1,150 > ) 298 

369 722 § g 448 219 





242,112 | 461,543 575, 416,885 | 165,133] 110,920 





' Average haul, 25 miles air line. * Average hanl, 225 miles air line. ® Average haul, 800 miles air line. TA verage haul 1,600 miles air line. 
* Average haul, 100 miles air line. ‘Average haul, 450 miles air line. 6 Average haul, 1 200 miles air line. ® Average haul, 2,500 miles air line. 


Average weight per parcel, 16.3 ounces; 1.02 pounds. 
Average postage per parcel $0.0771. 
Number of insured parcels included in these statistics, 24,706. 


Statement showing shipments and weights per zone and percentages of the same. 
[Based on preceding table.] 


- . Per cent - Per cent | Percent 

Number of | packages} Weight of | weight : ; a A ee aac? 

packages. | to each | packages. h - Pound-miles. | Ton-miles. | = 
zone, | 


0. 0328 ; i } 

- 0974 . 5, 463, 7! 2, 73: 0. 0047 
. 1924 . ‘ 3, 028, 500 f . 0372 
- 1806 . 93, 513, 6 o . 0806 
- 1962 * 211, 379, 850 5, 6 . 1820 
- 1660 c ‘ 289, 171, 600 , 5 . 2493 
- 0684 5 ‘ ° 189, 831, 600 »$ - 1635 
. 0830 79,5 . 127, 363, 400 - 1098 
- 0332 i 5 . é 200, 667,500 100, 334 | . 1729 





1.0000 | 2, 287, 526 : 1, 160, 419, 750 580, 161 | 1.000 


The old fourth-class piece averaged 5 ounces. The new or parcel post business is probably embraced in the figures above for pieces of 2 pounds and up. On this 
basis the new parcel business would be as follows, for the period and places given: 
Number of pieces 2 pounds and over 
Number of pieces less than 2 pounds. 

Weight, 2 pounds and over (average weight 3.52 pounds) 

Weight less than 2 pounds (average weight 3.74 ounces) 

Receipts, 2 pounds and over ae per parcel $0.222) 

Receipts, less tham 2 pounds (average per parcel $0.0313) 

Average journey, air-line (excluding local traffic) . ..............006 Dp alin ipneiaaieataa dhe s oes niosiapeed Lidintinadiinhedddatdienndatvsashnanet miles.. 


(pid attentsanneeenadaqenes pounds. . B i 
$143, 847.56 
364, 437.52 
507 


o 


Reports of parcel-post business from Apr. 14 to 19, 1918, inclusive, at city delivery pos! offices, by States. 





Deiivered by motor vehicles. Delivered by horse-drawn vehicles. 

Total | Proper. Deliv- | Deliv- 
number of ened ered by | ered by 
kages * . Average | Number : Average jother con-| all other 
elivered. hae cost per | of pack- fae = Cnn cost per | veyance.| means. 

ages. i * | package. 


Per cent. 
51.01 
67.67 
39. 56 
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Distrt of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia..... 


SOGRO; 550; .... 
Illinois........ 
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Reports of parcel-post business from 4 pr. 14 to 19, 1913, inclusive, at city delivery post offices, by States—Continued. 


Propor- 
tion de- 
livered 
without 
vehicles. 


Total 
number of | 
ackages 
delivered. 


‘| 
Hire of 
vehicles. 


State. Number 
of pack- 
ages. 


| 

| Per cent. 
80. 96 
74.45 
62.05 
74.83 
68. 33 
70.61 
77.31 


Kentucky 
MNS 355 060< 0 scene Gen ossasees 


Maryland 

OS eee 
Mime 20s.) 0.25 ie sos. ced 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 





New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York.. 

North Carolir 

PEON. occas chscpacses ao¥e5 


Oklahoina 
Oregon 
ONE. «ons ccbs swan c'sec see i 
Porto Rico 
Rhode island 
South Carolina 





Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont 


Washington... 

West Virginia 

ML cu55k Cndcatiaimamedecers 
Wyoming 


583 
‘$98 
3, 946 
978 











3, 479, 080 | 173,038 6,333. 





Compiled from statistical exhibits of the Interstate Commerce Conmis- 
sion filed in the recent express investigation. 


[Based on analysis of 1 day’s business.] 


Ratio to 
total 
number 
of pieces 
carried. 


| Ratio to 
gross 
revenue 


Ratio to 
total 
weight 
carried.* 


Parcels weighing not more than— 





0. 028 C. 0007 
. 0027 
- 0034 
- 6038 
- 0038 
- 0041 
- 0037 
- 0043 
- 0025 
- 0056 
- 0023 


1 pound 

IN Odds nnn sn anboeebineponss <onsp nage oseseaban 
DER. ppetmas ncuhacaqioigs Gmnes ohab tpn -atoen soph 
4 pounds 

NE bs wa ctvncaebesseentoe sss Sabtseuyek 

6 pounds 

7 pounds 

8 pounds 

9 pounds...... 

10 pounds. . . 





. 0269 


. 0044 
- 0025 
- 0038 
- 0060 
- 0035 
- 0025 
- 0043 
-0017 


13 pounds... 

14 pounds... 

15 pounds. 

16 pounds. 

17 pounds. 

18 pounds. | 
ee ee ee nee Pears ree ee | 


1 to 19 pounds, inclusive . 0658 
Pp 


1This shows separately the ratio to the total gross revenue of the 
revenue derived from packages weighing 1 pound, 2 pounds, etc., up to 
19 pounds, inclusive; also from all packages weighing 1 to 11 pounds, 
inclusive ; also from all packages 1 to 19 pounds, inclusive. 

2This shows separately the ratio to the total number of pieces of 
express matter carried of those parcels weighing 1 pound, 2 pounds, 
etc., up to and including 19 pounds; also ail packages from 1 to 11 
pounds, inclusive, and all packages from 1 to 19 pounds, inclusive. 

This shows separately the ratio to the total weight of alle express 
matter carried of those parcels weighing 1 pound, 2 pounds, etc., up to 
and including 19 pounds; also of all packages weighing from 1 to 11 
pounds, inclusive, and of all parcels weighing 1 to 19 pounds, inclusive, 


PARCEL-POST DELIVERY COSTS. 


A computation of their expenses in this service shows that it costs 


ihe express company an average of about 5% cents per package of 32.80 


pounds which, allowing for the proportion not collected or delivered, I | 


place for its pick-up and delivery service at 7 cents. Other experience 


on the subject is that of the New York merchants given at the 1911 | 


hearing of the House Postal Committee (pp. 104-105 and 301), to the 


Delivered by motor vehicles. 


Cost for 
carriers. 


Delivered by horse-drawn vehicles. 





Deliv- Deiiv- 

ered by | ered by 
Average jother con-} all other 
cost per | veyance.| means. 

| package. 

' * 


; 


Number 
of pack- 
ages. 


Average 
cost per 
package. 


Hire of 
vehicles. 


Cost for 
carriers. 


$119.98 
9.70 
105.75 


220. 
1, 274. 10 
204. 36 
96.62 
54.38 
198. 56 
40. 55 
43. 23 
10. 25 
51.95 
300.85 
4.50 
1,169.64 
58.70 
35.13 
381.06 
46.33 
21.51 


-052 | 549,708 | 7,197.85 9, 424.19 | 2, 685, 063 


| effect that it costs them an average of from 3} to 4 cents per package 

| Size and weight not limited, to deliver their sales within an area of 2 

| to 380 miles around the city. 

| The familiar ice and milk agencies probably show the lowest cost at 

| which this service can be performed, with the value of article delivered 
included in a 4 or 5 cent charge, and without return traffic. 

To this may be added the experience of the Merchants Transfer Co. 
of Washington. (Senate parcel-post hearings, 62d Cong.) This com- 
pany proffered to make deliveries of postal parcels up to 11 pounds at 
5 cents each, and within a zone of 15 miles at 10 cents. Its president, 
Mr. Newbold, stated that on city private delivery they aimed to secure 
6 cents per parcel up to 25 pounds, with three daily deliveries, includ- 
ing C. O. D. service; and that an expert delivery man and his assistant 
could handie 375 parcels per day, of such shipments, if the loads should 
run evenly; but that 225 deliveries per day was a high normal; adding 


aov 
that the eollect service from merchants constituted but 10 per cent of 
the total cost. 

There is also the very definite experience of the Connecticut company 
for the month of January, 1913. For the 7 cities of New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Meriden. Waterbury. New Britain. Stamford, and Hartford 
it collected and delivered 20,506 paekages, weighing 1,364,662 pounds, 
the average shipment weighing 67 (66.98) pounds. Its cost of service 
per package for collection and delivery was less than 12 (11.6) cents 
per shipment, with no weight or size limit on the traffic. To these data 
may be added the cost of collection and delivery of class freight by the 
railways serving Baltimore and, until recently, Washington. Thelr ex- 
perience is that it costs from platform to store sidewalk, and vice versa, 
$1 per ton; that the average shipment collected and delivered covers 
500 pounds to the bill of lading embracing 5 pieces of 100 pounds each, 
costing, thus, each 5 cents (per 100-pound piece) for collect and a like 
amount for delivery, or 10 cents per 100-pound piece for the combined 
services. It is to be noted that this involves 5 packages, ageregating 
500 pounds, delivered at each stop, a numerical condition as likely to 
occur in postal collections, if not in the same degree, for its deliveries, 

In Germany delivery charges for packages per post on schedule trips 
are 23 cents for urban up to 11 pounds and 34 cents up to 110 pounds, 
while rural delivery is 24 cents for 54 pounds and 5 cents up to 110 
pounds, with 22 cents for special rural delivery and 10 cents for 
special urban delivery. In France the delivery charge is 5 cents for 
packages up to 22 pounds. And now we come to the postal experience 
itself. It is such as to supply a guide up to 11 pounds, and from 
| 5 ounces to 11 pounds; this Saperience being initiatory, it probably in- 

dicates a line of cost that will be substantially reduced with the en- 
largement of the traffic and perfection of the service. 

Before giving it I wish to say there are two standards to be kept in 
mind in considering the costs of postal handling with collection and 
delivery. The first I denominate the ‘“ economic” cost, which charges 
to each service its proportion of the total cost of postal service, includ- 
ing those expenses which would have been incurred even if the parcel 
service were not added. The second I denominate the “ out-of-pocket ” 
standard, which includes only those elements of cost made necessary 
by the new or added service. It is important to keep these distinetions 
in mind, not in order that rates should be made below the economic 
standard, but that we may feel as safe as we should in hewing as 
close to the economic- line as we should hew in formulating the rates 
necessary to promote the public service. Unless we can have this feel- 
ing there will be a tendency to overstate the rates, end thus inevitably 
kill the potential traffic, a result nearly as much to be deplored in a 
public-service agency as a deficit in operating accounts. 














1913. 


The economic costs of handling, including collection and. delivery 
(oat aan railway pay) were found by the postal authorities to be 
as follows: 


Class. | Costs. | Weient. 








Cents. Ounces. 
FENG s+ s caus cadncegnnes tunns &66<dhbube eattgedbowadiackoedeel 0.01199 0. 355 
TUNG cawiendiie : 01237 1.870 
DI Tn i cane cccsnccdaonchscacclstteannnankeeance - 01462 2. 980 
GPs cd St kkh oh chdcencdueasachsabasbbinoceydcubaskeascenol - 01185 3. 333 
RII sisi xcs doceuida hen tamedneendwenatuiceceiiiasSaaadsaited - 01592 5. 063 
I Oc « caminicsncnkocdnyds ccaasbdascdaelnboain ees tdead - 02502 16. 004 





Thus we have, as the full economic cost, excluding railway trans- 
portation, a progression, for increasing weight and size, from 12 mills 
for the letter weighing seven-twentieths of an ounce, to 16 mills for the 
parcel weighing a little more than 5 ounces, and 25 mills for 16 ounces, 
the average weight of the fourth class in the 50 largest cities since the 
introduction of the parcel post. This 16-ounce datum does not embrace 
the inexpensive postal experience of such post offices as do not have any 
collect or delivery service, so that 25 mills is likely a too high economic 
cost figure for present fourth-class matter. 

The out-of-pocket expense of the Chicago post office with parcel post, 
for six weeks commencing with March 3, was as follows: 

Number of parcels delivered 


1, 076, 914 
Average cost 


$0. 0034 


er parcel for delivering 


Cost per auxiliary carrier (14,183) per piece-_______----___ $0. 0430 

ost by wagon and driver, at $1,054 per annum (106,737 

WSC, re a a tk i ene, 0. 0147 
Cost of same, with auxiliary carrier added__________--__~~- 0. 0123 
Cost of same (44-pound parcel) with driver and auxiliary to- 

II acta hoch er a cin it ie nd ea ag a ead lnt $0. 0270 
Number of parcels delivered by wagon per day_--~-~-~--~-- 232 


Analyzed, the Chicago experience means that one-third of the 1,076,- 
914 parcels represents the old business, leaving 717,943 pareels of the 
new, which divided into the new expense would mean a delivery cost of 
4 mills per package instead of 3 mills. We have 14,183 delivered by 
auxiliary carriers alone, and 106,737 by wagon, driver, and auxiliary in 
combinatien; and charging to these 120,920 parcels the total delivery 
expenses of $3,230.74 we should have a cost per 44-pound parcel of 27 
mills, treating the other 600,000 parcels as small enough to be delivered 
without added cost by the usual carrier service. Again, the special 
deliveries, 120,920 parcels, weighed 44 pounds each; add 8 mills for 
collection and general postal attention, we should have 34 cents as the 
economic cost of a 44-pound parcel, barring railway pay, in one of the 
largest delivery districts, saying nothing of the large population in towns 
and country with no collect and delivery, where such expense would not 
obtain. The Chicago experience shows, too, that only parcels exceed- 
tng 2 pounds require the vehicle form of delivery, the lower weights 
being absorbed by the regular carrier service; so that the 34-cent_parcel 
cost experience applies only to shipments of 3 pounds and upward. 

It should be kept in mind that this service is entirely new and is 
in its most expensive stage. One suggestion seems very strong. It is 
that the auxiliary with an auto for long-haul deliveries could probably 
reduce the expense by a quarter or a third for light traffic. Mean- 
while, it is to be noted that a performance of 232 deliveries per day, 
as in Chicago, compares well with the 225 deliveries of which Presi- 
dent Newbold, of the Washington Merchants’ Transfer Co., speaks. 
With the restrictions off, and thus a normal fiow for the postai traflic, 
the maximum number of 375 stated by Mr. Newbold might be reached 
with two persons to the vehicle. 

Thus postal experience gives the economic cost of the fourth-class 
average weight of 1 pound as 25 mills where” delivery takes piace. 
Frem this point, 1 pound to 100 pounds (for urban service), we have 
the experience of the express companies, which shows a cost of about 
7 eents for delivering and collecting the average package of 33 pounds, 
while the experi@nce of the railways in the cities named shows a cost 
of 25 cents for shipments averaging in weight 500 pounds, for the act 
of collection, and the like amount for the act of delivery, five separate 
packages being embraced in each such shipment. From all these we 
have a line of progressive expense for increasing weights, beginning 
with 12 mills for the letter, 16 mills for the 5-ounee pareel, 25 mills 
for 1 pound, 7 cents for 53 pounds, 11.6 cents for express collect and 
delivery of 67 pounds, and 100 mills, or 10 cents, for the 100-pound 
weight, as representing the economic cost experiences relevant to the 
<a delivery function, from its smallest unit to 100 pounds, 
and a ton. 


Lable of analyses of expenses and performances of eities in delivery of 
parcels for six days in April, 1913. 








—_—-— 






































Per 
cent ve- : 
Added | hicle | Deliv- | Deliy- | Num | Num- | Popu- 
lcost per| deliv- | er ber of | ber of | lation 
; : Y elect or| deliv- | deliv- 
. piece | eries |cost per jcost per ; a tee 
City. : A eries eries iece of 
total |tototal] piece | piece om P it 
fourth | fourth-} by by |nour byjhour byl. deliv. 
class. = auto. | Wagon. | suite. | w agon.| ered. 
eries. 
\ Cents Cents. | Cents. 
1. Seattle.... 0. 0027 Bi pataess5 5 Ce hewesecda 23.0 633 
2. Chicago..... - 0034 Tt idacness AE Mescsten 22.2 1,114 
3, Pittsburgh.......... - 0036 Diaesunaws oOGRO 1... dsees 16.2 1,900 
y at ee - 0038 Se OEE |... en00- Gi haba lnelsccccaes 
© NE » cncdscesc - 0047 | ae be ntention 13.3 1,237 
6. Des Moines.......... - 0054 SE CW Inccnniaa Sas <acins 434 
A ®t - 0054 14} .0576 | .0196 15.7 Sate Ueecccoce 
B, Peace ce denccace . 0055 Dieses cack oGBTD I... ccc 11.7 824 
9. Spokane............. "0055 iles-i...: | Sogga }22222222 14.6| 1,276 
10. Salt Lake City... 22. | .0059 Bis. = ley 9.8 966 
Te; Mss ice SUacadad - 0059 29} .0205 |; .0263 30.4 22.0 470 
BE POOR. codccscces - 0061 12| .0551| .0185 26.8 22.6 1,619 
3S. Syraswse: ..5.....22- - 0068 12| .0638 | .0500 17.7 11.0 885 
SS & eee - 0070 25; .0283 | .0271 30. 4 19.0 688 
15. Milwaukee.........-. - 0071 OP Pescedeus GEER Tosaccess 14.1 794 
16. Louisville. .......... | .0071 Wana ONG fo 25.6002 18.0 973 
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Table of analyses of crpenses and performances, etc.—Continued. 









































Per 
cent v: s r 

Added | hicle | Detiv- | Detiv- | Num: | Num- | Popu- 

cost per| deliv- | ery ery deliv- | déliv- | per 
City. piece | eries jcost per jcost per eries eries iece of 

fot tototal| piece | piece | Tor oar” | ee il 

— — a. aie hour byjhour by} deliv- 

” | @dliv. —vr auto. | wagon. | ered. 

eries. | 
} 
| | ! | 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 

17. New Haven......... 0. 0072 , ] re @.G0ee}........ 16.3 Til 
18. Richmond - 0079 Oe isin aadine oGBL6 15...... 13.3 | 600 
19. Rochester. - 0081 20 | 0.0400 - 0392 24.2 13.0 464 
20. Brooklyn........... - 0083 16 - 0537 0471 24.1 15.21 1,505 
21. Hartford............ - 0084 IP E-vten6< OUTS hie onan 18.8 | 390 
22. Baltimore. .......... - 0086 EE chins | 19.3 | 695 
23. Newark............. - 0089 20} .0448 j........ Erchetcadlesiqaukes | 1,174 
24. Minneapolis......... -0090 28} .0573} 0182} 19.4] 23.6) 529 
25. Providence.......... -0100 Oe iis-s.c0- eee Bot .55. 13.6 | 430 
26. Bridgeport Midiilo teinlided - 0100 o_o PMTs cacnes 10.5} 1,226 
27. Washington...... #..| .0107 ce Oe TRE, cassans 701 
28. Los Angeles......... -0121 19| .0748| .0500 9.6 9.0 818 
29. Philadelphia. . -0124 22] .0563 |........ | 23.9]....-... S12 
30. Memphis. . -0125 34 -0419 - 0258 34.8 29.3 345 
31. Dallas....... -0125 34 - 0440 0223 9.9 17.8 310 
32. New Orleans........ -0135 Set cM To ceinns’ Sal Renate 1,300 
33. St. Louis............ -0138 26 | .0834 - 0346 17.6 13.4 586 
34. Columbus........... -0149 27 ME Mi«qsesen PRP... cas 726 
36. Colina... 2.404055. -0154 27 | .0754| .0333 12.0 16.0 900 
36. Atlanta Sod echieardin siete -0154 33 - 0957 . 0293 ieee 12.0 490 
37. Springfield.........- - 0154 25 - 0861 -0312 11.3 18.5 517 
26, Bestettss..<..<..608. -0177 38 | .0488| .0378 19.1 13.6 152 
39. San Francisco Sateen -0178 23 -1481 -0424 6.6 12.8 £00 
40. Indianapolis......... -0195 Oe £. 4GUEe, lontwaasy BOM Ienthctitelincpadies 
41. Cincinnati. .......... - 0229 38} .1441 - 0283 16.4 26.2 76 
42. Scranton. ........... - 0245 PP tht adoses RIEL nebaceee 7.3 915 








Average of private experience, from data of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
number of auto deliveries per hour, 22.4; number wagon deliveries per hour, 16. 


Table of actual freight rates per 100 pounds, in first and sixth classes, on 
nine different routes, for distances to 1,156 miles. 






















Routings. | Dis- | Classes. 
pe acteies = ~—. tance : 
in 5 Railway system. 
Shipped from— Shipped to— _|miles.| First. |Sixth. 
Cents.| Cents. 
Boston, Mass ..........| Taunton, Mass.... 36 | 16 7 (o)N.Y.,N.H.& H. 
New York, N. Y....... Oscawanna, N. Y. 36 | 17 6 (o) N. ¥.C. &. A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... New Galilee Pa...| 36/ 9.5] 6 (0) Pa. Co. 
Chicago, Ill ..... ool MAD, Mhis. 02.200. 36 | 21.1} 8 (i) C., M. & St. P. 
Neer s tii 72] Coleman, fil..2777} 36) 201) 8 }@ume: 
St. Paul, Minn.. aon Eaten. Minn ..| 36) 17.9| 7 (w) C., M. & St. P. 
Louisville, Ky......... Elizabethtown,Ky} 36 | 32 16 (s) L. & N. A. 
Knoxville, Tenn....... Oliver Springs, 36}29 | 14 (s). 
Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo..........| Bunker Hill, Ili... 36 | 21.12) 9 (i) Big Four. 
BW GRRE, Vdidecassccdtpscscscitiands. 
63 miles, 
Boston, Mass.........- Middletown, R. 1. | (0) N.Y.,N.H.&H. 
New York, N. Y....... 





New Hamburgh, (0) N.Y. €. & H. 
N.Y 

Leetonia, Ohio.... 

Kingston, Ill...... 

Kankakee, Ill 

Wabasha, Minn... 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chicago, i. 

Do 
St. Paul, Minn 


Saisie alge (0) Pa. Co. 
(i)C.,M & St. P. 
| (i) HL. C. 

\ (w)C.,M. & St. P. 












Louisville, Ky...-.--.-| Frankfort, Ky.... 20 il (s). 
Knoxville, Tenn....... Jellieo, Tenn...... 64 15 (s). 
St. Louis, Mo..........! Litchfield, M..... 64 | 26.6 | 10 (i) Big 4. 























AWARE CHATS, | .2ccccccccceeccecs.s 
€4 miles. 
Boston, Mass......---- —_ Eastham, (0) N.Y.,N.H.&H. 
Mass. 
New York, N. Y....... Teele ts et access 100 | 23 8 (o) N. ¥.C. & H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... Canton, Ohio. +...) 100) 24.5] 8 (o) Pa. Co. 
a) a | Forreston, Ill..... 100 | 30.8 | 12 (i) C., M. & St. P. 
| ee Paxton, Me ec. 100 | 31.6} 12 (i) TL. C. 
St. Paul, Minn......... Minnesota City, | 100 | 30.6! 12 (w) C., M. & St. P. 
| Minn. | 
Louisville, Ky.....-.-- Lexington, me. ---} 100] 28 10 * | (s). 
Knoxville, Tenn......-. | Johnson City, | 100] 50 22 (s). 
| Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mé:........- | Pana, Ill ll | (i) Big4. 
MVOREGD. CRATES [ots ec cnccsctcncccccchecsece 12 
100 miles. 
———S=— ——————S -——— } 
Boston, Mass......---- Waterbury, Conn.} 144 | 29 4 | (0) N.Y..N.H.&H. 
New York, N. Y.. | Albany, N. Y..... 114 | 26 9 (o) N. ¥. C. & H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... | Custaloga, Ohio...| 144 | 26 8.5 | (o) Pa. Co. 
Chicago, Ill.....:.: --| Savanna, Il.......) 144 | 35.3 | 13 (i) C., M. & St. P. 
| SS --| Tuscola, T....... 144 | 36.1 | 14 (i) Th. C. 
St. Paul, Minn..... .-| Montevideo,Minn.| 144 | 37.5 | 15 (w)C.,M. & St. P. 
Louisville, Ky....-. .-| Portland, Tenn...| 144 | 55 30 (s) L. & N. 
Knoxville, Tenn....... | Mountain City, | 144 | 69 31 (s). 
. . Tenn. 
ee | en ee Charleston, Hl.....) 144 | 35 13 (i) Big 4. 
Average CEE caduasinnancetesanniceccks 38.3 | 16.3 


144 miles. 
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Table ay a actual fr eight rates per 100 semesnated cetc.—Continued. 
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Table of actual freight rates per 100 ae etc.—Continued. 


Classes. ey 


Routings. Routings. 
simatic | tance; 

| | in 
| Shipped to— [miles 





: | : Railway system. ; in Railway system, 
Shipped from— . First. |Sixth. Shipped from— Shipped to— _miles.| First. |Sixth. Lo 


--—— — SS Se ae 


_ 


} 
{ 
} 


Boston, Mass.........- | New York, N. Y.. 
New York, N. Y. Fonda, N. Y 
-ittsburgh, Pa Crestline, Ohio... . 
Chicago, Hl .-| Kilbourn, Wis. ... 
D ..-| Effingham, Ill. ...! 
.| Milbank, S. Dak.. 
Nashville, Tenn. ..| 
Jacksonville, Ala. -| 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


St. Paul, Minn.. 
Louisville, Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 
St. Louis, Mo 


Average charge, 
196 miles. 


Boston, Mass.......... 


New York, N. 
Pitisburgh, Pa 
am, Til 


Campbell Hall, 
a. o- 


Lima, Ohio 
Sparta, Wis....... 
Centralia, Tl] 
Bristol, S. Dak.... 
Paris, Tenn 
Louisville, Ky.... 
Indianapolis, Ind . 


Sedievitie. Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn 
St. Louis, Mo 


Average charge, 
256 miles. - 


Boston, Mass. . 
New York, : 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
Chicago, Ill 


-| Roscoe, N. . 


Fort Way: ne, Ind.. 
Minnesota City, 
Minn. 
Cobden, Ill 
Ipswich, Minn. ... 
Cleveland, Tenn .. 
Augusta, Ga 
Muncie, ind 


St. Paul, Minn 
Louisville, Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn 
St. Louis, Mo 


Average charge, 
324 miles. 


Norw ich, Conn.. 

Akron, N. Zz, 

Hamlet, Ind 

St. Paul, Minn.... 

Paducah, Ky 

Mobridge, 8. Dak. 

Holiy Springs, 
Tenn. 

Memphis, Tenn... 

Bellefontaine, Ohio} 


Boston, Mass........... 


Pitt: sburgh, Pa 
Chicago, Til 


Knoxville, Tenn 
St. Louis, Mo 


Average charge, 
400 miles. 
a Monroe, 
New York, N. Y 
Pittsburg wh, Pa..... 
os a eo, Ti 


Westfield, N. Y.. 
.-| Chicago, Til.. 
.| Liberty, Mo.. 


Morristown ? 
S. Dak. 

Montgor mery, Ala.| 

Jesup, Ga........- j 


Shelby, Ohio 


Louisville, Ky.. 
Fnoxville, Tenn 
Rt. Louis, Mo 


Average charge, 
484 mile. 


Boston, Mass 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
‘Mhicago, Ill... 

P ae 
St. Paul, Minn... 
Louisville, Ky... 
Knoxville, Tonn.. 
8t. Louis, Mo 


St. Coat, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr... 
Memphis, Tenn 
Griffin, N. 


Average charge, 
576 miles. 
Boston, M: _ sei 
New York, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chicago, ‘hi 
St. Paul, Minn 
Louisville, Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn | 
‘St. Louis, Mo 


Erie, Pa 
Sandusky, Ohio... 
Rock Island, Til... 
Holdredge, Nebr. .| 
Terry Mont 
Mobile, 

| Philadelphia, Pa .. 
| Westfield, N. Y...| 


Average charge, 
676 miles. 
Boston, Mass......... 
New York, N. Y 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Toledo, Ohio 
Edgarion Ohio. 
St. “Paul, ‘Minn..- 





ee if 


8t. Patil Minn 
Louisv rille, Ky 


Culbertson, Nebr.. 
Jackson, Miss 
Heritage, Mont... 
New Orleans, La.. 


196 | 
196 
196 
196 
196 
196 
196 








676 | 


784 | 


784 | 
784 | 
784 | 1 
784 | 
784 | 
784 | 


1 Fifth-class rates. 


32 
30 
32 
50 


39. 


57 
38 
78 


32. 


56. 


59 
68 
95 
57 
118 
180 
90 


i Cents Cents. 


15 











5} 18. 5} 


Aone 


23 


90.6| 36.9) 


(o) N.Y.,N.H.&H. 
ro) Y.C. & H. 
(o) Pa. 

(w)C., 

qi) M. ©. 

(w)C., M. & St. P. 
(s). 


(s). | 
(o) Big 4. 


(0) N.Y.,N.H.&H 
(o) N. ¥.C. & H. 


(o) N.Y.,N..& H. 
oe. % ay & H. 
(0) P: 

(w)C., as "& Bt. P. 


(i) TL. C. 

(w) C., M. & St. P. 
(s). 

(s). 

(o) Big 4. 


(o) N.Y.,N.H.& H. 
(o) N. Y.C. & H. 
(0) Pa. Co. 


S) C., M. & St. P. 
s). 
{5 C., M. & St. P. 
(s). 


(s). 
(0) Big 4. 


(o) N.Y.,N.H.& H. 
(0) N. Y.C. & H. 
(o) Pa. Co. 

(w) C.,M. & St. P. 
(w) C., M. & St. P. 
(s). 

(s). 

(o) Big 4. 


(o) N.Y., N.H. &H 
(o) N. Y.C. & H. 
(0) Pa. >: 

‘») C., B. & Q. 


(eC. M. & St. P. 
s). 


Knoxville, Tenn... .. 


.-| Rochester, N. Y.. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Bergen, N. Y..... 


Average charge, 
784 miles. 


Boston, Mass 
New York, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
— fil. 


Sturgis, Mich... 
-| La Porte, ind 


.-| Akron, Colo 

..| New Orleans, La.. 
< .| Ryegate, Mont 
Louisv ille, Ky i Adams, 
Knoxville, Tenn 

St. Louis, "Mo 


Average charge, 
900 miles. 


Boston, Mass.......... Elkhart, Ind 
New York, ~ ee Mattoon, Til 
Pittsburgh, E 
Chics BE0 i if Denver, 

Do Pan Handie, Tex . 
Lombard, Mont. .. 
Boston, Mass 
Portland, Me...... 
Albany, 


Louisvil e, Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn... ...: 
St. Louis, Mo 


Average eharge, 
1,024 miles. 


Boston, Mass........... Geneva, Ill 

New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo 

en Pa, > Okc City, 
2. 


lca ille, Ky 
Knoxville, Tenn 


Montreal, Quebec. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Springfield Mass... 


Average charge, 
1,156 miles. 


1,156 


Cente Cents. 


784; 100 


78 
1,156) 88 
1,156) 180 


1,156) 180 


1, 156) 116 
1, 156 94.5 


i Fifth-class rates. 


The classification tergitory is 
way system used—‘‘o’ 
Southern. 


(s). 
(0) Big 4. 


(0) N. Y.C. & HL 
(o) N. Y.C.& H, 


(w) C., B. &€Q. 

Ss). 

(w) C., M. & St. P, 
(0) Big 4. 


(s). 
(0) Big 4. 


(o) N. ¥. 
(o) N. x 


tw) 


(w). 
(w) C., M. & St. P. 
(8). 


(s). 4 
(o) Big 4. 


,C. & H 
,C. & H 


S). 
(0) Big 4. 


indicated by initials preceding the name oi the rail- 


for Official, “w” for Western, “i’’ for Illinois, and “‘s” for 


Expository fast-freight express rates, first and sixth classes, and actual 
express rates. 


Distance. 10 


Express Piss 


Sixth.. 


\pounds.}pounds. 


20 30 


- 38 


40 
pounds.'!pounds. 
| 2 


50 
ey 


. 1 Rates for distances above 900 miles are calculated in arithmetical proportions of the 


900-mile rates for first and second classes. 
2 Figures not obtained. 
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Erpository fast-freight express rates, etc.—Continued. 












































“: salted 10 20 | 30 40 50 =| Square 
Distance. | Classes. . pounds.|pounds. pounds.|pounds.|pounds.| root. 
Miles 
278-5 .0%. | Express..........-. 3) ) () () () 
| First $0.44 | $0.81 | $1.15] $1.51) $1.36 
| Sixth 24] .40| .55]  .60|  .84 
SIIB. ec .0 Express.. 1.54 2. 89 4.28 5.70 6. 88 56 
First -50 -92 1,32 1.73 2.14 
Sixth . 26 44 - 60 -77 - 94 
8,300....... Express @) @) @) () () 
First. ... . 52 . 96 1.37 1.80 2. 23 
Sixth. -27 - 46 - 64 - 82 1.00 
SD. hccedé Express 1.65 3.00 4.47 5.95 7.44 ti) 
First. - 55 1.03 1.48 1.95 2.41 
Sixth.... - 28 . 66 . 85 1.04 
Loadings to above 
weights: 
Passenger train. -O1 .02 0 .04 .05 
Collect and de- 
ae - 05 -07 - 08 .09 -10 
General ex- 
peuee...5..... 05 - 05 - 05 - 05 - 05 
11 | 14 | 16 -18 -20 
———— ————- i 
Sete 60 70 80 90 100 | Square 
Distance. Classes. pounds.) pounds.! pounds.| pounds. pounds. root. 
| | 
£0. 53 £0. 53 $0. 54 $0. 54 $0. 54 5 
23 - 25 -27 -29 -31 
-23 .25 -27 29 -31 
-82 89 .89 .89 - 89 10 
-41 - 46 51 - 56 - 61 
-30 .33 .36 .39 -42 
1.08 1.22 1.28 1.30 1.30 14 
-49 .55 - 61 . 68 74 
.33 . 36 -40 43 -47 
1.23 1.43 1.58 1.80 1.77 18 
57 - 64 +72 -79 - 87 
. 36 -40 44 -48 - 52 22 
1.68 1.96 2.24 2. 52 2.78 
- 67 -76 -85 -95 1.04 
-40 -45 47 . 54 -59 26 
2.24 2.61 2.98 3.35 3.70 
81 93 1.05 1.16 1.28 
~45 51 . 57 «43 . 68 
2. 36 2.75 3.14 3. 54 3.93 30 
90 1.02 1.15 1.28 1.41 
-48 - 54 . 61 67 73 
3. 69 4.53 5.17 5. 82 6. 46 26 
1. 26 1.45 1.64 1.83 2.02 
-60 - 68 -76 84 -92 
4.33 5.18 5.90 6. 66 7.40 40 
1.40 1. 62 1.83 2.05 2. 26 
- 69 -78 - 87 - 97 1.06 
() 1) 1) () @) 
1.55 1.79 2.03 2. 27 2.51 
-73 - 84 - 86 1.05 1.15 
(@) @) (1) ) Q@) 
Re 2. 05 2. 33 2.60 2. 88 
- 82 -94 1.05 1.17 1.29 
6. 65 7.76 8. 87 9.98 11.08 50 
2. 04 2.39 2.72 3.04 3.37 
- 93 1.07 1.21 1.34 1.48 
() @) (@) (1) @) 
2. 21 2. 56 2.91 3. 26 3. 61 
-99 1.13 1.29 1.43 1.57 
8.71 9. 58 10. 95 12.32 13. 69 £6 
2. 54 2.95 3.35 3.76 4.16 
1.11 1.27 1.44 1.60 1.7 
Q) 1) () (?) @) 
2. 65 3.07 3. 49 3.92 4.34 
1.15 1.33 1.50 1. 68 1.85 
8. 92 10. 44 11.90 13.39 14. 87 tet) 
2. 87 3.33 3.79 4.25 4.71 
1.24 1.43 1.61 1.80 1.99 
Loadings to above 
weights: 
Passenger train C6 -07 -08 -09 -10 
Collect and de- 
livery........ -ll -12 13 .14 -15 
General ex- 
pense........ | 05 -05 -05 -05 .05 
-22 . 24 - 26 - 28 | -30 | 





1 Figures not obtained. 
The expository rates above given for first class start at about one-half | 
the express average rates and decrease gradually until at 3,600 miles | 
they are about one-third the express charge. } 
The rates suggested under sixth class begin at about one-half also, but | 
decrease more rapidly. At 3,600 miles they are nearly one-eighth of the 
average express rate. 
Nore.—The distance up to 100 miles may be accomplished about as 
cheaply at postal rates for first class as by the combination of fast 
freight (75 miles) and postal (25 miles) service. Thus 100 pounds, at 
postal rates for 100 miles, would be 40 cents, which, added to “ collect 
and delivery ” and “ general expense” ‘20 cents), makes a rate of 60 | 
cents the first-class rate for the combination. 
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Comparative erpress data. 
(Compiled by Davip J. Lewis, M. C.) 
Weight of express packages carried, 1890, 3,292,546,000 


aie tons__ 1, 646, 273 
Weight of express packages carried, 1909, 8,496,710,000 

IE inthis cxincin chill Sip to citing hits to tigen Me tnd tons__ 4, 248, 355 
Average number pounds per package, 1890__._____-_- 32. 54 
Gross express revenue, 1500..__..,...._....._.......... $45, 783, 123. 32 


Estimated proportion from money orders (5 per cent)— 
Rate per average package, 1890 
Increase of rate, 1909 over 1890___________ 


RAILWAY PAY. 


Total amount of railway pay, 1890 
Railway pay, 1890 
Railway pay, 1909 


$2, 289, 156. 66 
$0. 443 
14. 2 


$19, 227, 280. 49 
$0. 00587 
$0. 00740 


Increase in traffic, 1909 over 1890_______-_- per cent__ 258 
Increase in freight traffic, 1890 to 1910_____-- “ae 290 
Decline in freight rate per ton-journey__._._.___do____ 7.3 
Increase in express rate, 1909-over 1890___--~ ell 14.2 
Increase in express railway pay, 1909 over 1890, 

OUP UNE Sues 6s eho ee 26 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to use some of his time now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to oceupy a few min- 
utes in discussing the much-vaunted Democratic policy of 
economy, as illustrated by this deficiency appropriation bill. 


Of course this bill does not represent the administration. It 
does not as yet represent the House. It represents only the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is their report and con- 


clusion, and I wish at the beginning to admit frankly that I 
think the committee has exercised a wise judgment in passing 
upon the estimates sent them by the administration. I wish 
also to say at the outset that the chairman who conducted the 
hearings evinced in his examinations toward this friendly ad- 
ministration practically the same kind of scrutiny which he did 
last session toward a hostile administration. I admit I was 
somewhat surprised; I was not entirely prepared for it; but 
I think it is only fair to say that he subjected the representa- 
tives of the administration of his own party to the same rigid 
and rigorous cross-examination that he did those of the op- 
posing party in the last Congress, and this bill in the main, 
although there are some things in it which I criticize, is charac- 
terized by an impartial spirit of economy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have before us not only the bill 
reported by the committee but we have the estimates which 
exhibit what this Democratic administration—this administra- 
tion of simplicity and economy—desires. It is the first exhibi- 
tion we have had under the new administration of how they 
were going to carry out their pledges. I presume you all have 
in mind the clause of the last Democratic platform upon this 
subject, which is as follows: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent Re- 
publican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people's toil. We demand a return to that sim 
plicity and economy which befits a democratic government, and a reduc- 
tion in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. 

That is the pledge which we have a right to expect this Demo- 
cratic administration will carry out. ‘Those of you who were 
here in the Sixty-first Congress will remember with what a 
boastful manner the chairman of the present Democratic caucus, 
the then chairman of the retrenchment committee, came before 
the House and showed the economies which they were going to 
accomplish here, and the much greater economies they were 
going to compel in the various departments of the Government. 
It is but fair to say that I think Mr. PALMER’s committee did 
at the outset accomplish very useful reforms in this House. [ 
think they cut off a vast number of superfluous offices, offices 
which would never have been gotten rid of except through a 
change of administration, and in that way they rid Congress of 
the charge which could fairly have been made against us, of 
being the most extruvagant branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. You will remember that he said they were going to save 
in this House $88.000 in salaries, and I rather think they did it. 
I think the trouble with that committee was that it did not go 
far enough. If they really had wished to accomplish perma- 
nently their economic purpose, and put it upon a stable per- 
petual foundation, they ought to have put it under some kind of 
civil service. As it was, they left it just as it had been, that 
each Member of the House should have his certain amount of 
patronage. 

I understand the way they arranged was to add up the salaries 
of all the different officers of the House and divide the amount 
by the number of Democratic Congressmen, and the quotient was 
the amount of patronage which came to each Congressman. . I 
notice that the day before yesterday, according to the press, 
they had a caucus upon that subject, and apparently, having 
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left it under the old system, it has alreafly come back to plague 
them. ‘The Washington Post of the day before yesterday had 
in it an article respecting that caucus, which reads as follows: 


HARD TO DIVIDE THE JOBS—-HOUSE DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS GIVES UP 
PATRONAGE PROBLEM IN DESPAIR. 


After a two-hour discussion of the patronage question, the House 
Democratic caucus udjourned in despair late yesterday. One of the 
Members said that the trouble was solely one of mathematics. 

The committee having charge of the distribution of plums reported 
that there are 236 available jobs, worth in the aggregate $278,000; 
that these must be divided between 232 Members, but that already all 
of them but 94 have beea handed around, and yet there are 114 Members 
who have not received anything. The fortunate ones are holding tight 
to their patronage, and the caucus was unable to find a way to divide 
114 evenly into 94. 

It will make another attempt Tuesday night. 

So that although they established, as I am free to admit, a 
useful economy they did not put it upon a permanent footing 
by taking away from Members the patronage. The result is 
that now every one of you Democrats has a personal motive to 
increase both the salaries and the number of the employees of 
this House, because the more they are the more patronage you 
get; and as long as that condition exists we can not expect a 
real, permanent economical administration here. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LLOYD. What instance can the gentleman point to 
where we have increased salaries of the House employees or 
increased the number of the House employees except 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes; there have been a number of 
cases—— 

Mr. LLOYD (eontinuing). Except these employees which 
are necessary for the increased membership of the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is a very elastic term, of course. 

Mr. LLOYD. And the necessity fer the use of the Maltby 
Building. 

Mr. GILLETT. There 
up, and I have no doubt 
presses it—— 

Mr. LLOYD. The 

Mr. GILLETT. I do. 

Mr. LLOYD. The membership of the last House was 391 or 
392 and now it is 4385. ‘There is considerably more work in 
the folding room than there was before. There is more elevator 
service needed than before. There is quite a good deal more 
work necessary to be performed because of the greater number 
of Members, and it is no reflection upon the economy and 
efficiency of this side of the House that they are furnishing the 
men necessary to meet those needs. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly it is not, and I have not affirmed 
so, although I think there were in the last Congress a few 
increases aside from those of which the gentleman speaks. 
3ut all I am asserting is that you gentlemen in the future 
will not be relieved from the temptation to break down your 
plan, and I believe it will be broken in the future. 

Mr. LLOYD. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that there is no increase in the number of employees 
after we did cut them off except in one instance, and that was 
one to the minority leader. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is one case, and there always will be 
an excuse offered, as the gentleman now offers one, on account 
of the increased membership. I will admit I am surprised they 
have not been larger up to date, and I believe under the practice 
you have adopted of patronage to the Members there will be a 
constant increase, because there is a constant temptation to 
increase. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, PALMER], when he 
made the speech in which he explained with much partisan 
exultation this saving of $88,000, made this remark: 


Every platform of the Democratic Party during the past 16 years 
has contained a ringing denunciation of the waste, the extravagance, 
and the profiigacy which has entered into every department of the 
Government. 


And then he quotes from the Democratic platform: 


Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenses of the 
Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch of the pub- 
lic service. We favor the enforcement of honesty in the public service, 
and to that end a thorough and rigid investigation of those departments 
of the Government already known to teem with corruption, as well as 
other departments suspected of harboring corruption. 

And the gentleman from Pennsylvania said that this reduction 
in the House was only the first step, and we were to see similar 
reductions in all the various departments of the Government. 
Then he said: : ‘ 

It is no secret, and I am divulging no secrets, either of the committee 
which named the majerity members of the committees of this House 
in the first instance or the caucus which adopted its recommendation, 
when I say that this House and this Congress is deliberately organ- 
ized. as far as its committee assignments are concerned, with an eye 
single to putting into force that principle of democracy which we know 
is economy in the public expense. 


were yarious necessities springing 
in the future, as the gentleman ex- 


gentleman wants to be fair. 
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That is the dedlaration which met us at the beginning of the 
eontrol of this House by the Democratic Party. I-admit that 
in the affairs of this House they have accomplished that $88,000 
reduction, but what have they done to offset it in this House? 
Why, immediately they put to work committees of investigation 
to find out, apparently, these facts which he speaks of, “ the 
departments of the Government already known to teem with cor- 
ruption.” They appointed other committees to investigate other 
departments and cut down there the corruption and the expense. 

And what was the result there? This House in. the last Con- 
gress had a bigger contingent fund than ever before in the last 
20 years. They saved $88,000, to be sure, right here by cutting 
off these offices, and yet in the one item of the contingent fund 
they expended $60,000 more than the previous Congress. There 
goes so much of your boasted saving. And what was the result 
of it? You have investigated those departments “ which were 
known to be teeming with corruption,” but you have not found 
the promised corruption, and you have not made the promised 
reduction of expénses. You spent money lavishly; you gave 
curiosity free scope. The contingent expenses of this House 
were largely increased, but you have produced nothing at all 
commensurate with your efforts, your expectations, or your pre- 
dictions. The reason is obvious. The departments of the Gov- 
ernment are under civil-service rules. If they were not, if the 
ordinary impulses of selfishness had there the same free play 
that they had in this House, I presume similar results would 
have followed and you would have found then what you appar- 
ently expected—corruption, demoralization, and extravagance. 

Those various committees have done nothing commensurate 
with the amount of money which they have spent. -Here and 
there a little valuable information has been doled out to the 
people, but apparently the great purpose was to spend money 
and to use up in some way this $88,000 which it must have been 
so distasteful to a great part of that side of the House to give 
up. That is the first accomplishment which they made. 

Now, there are a number of things that happened in the last 
hours of the last Democratic Congress which we have not had 
an opportunity to discuss. I read to you the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PatMeEr], that it was “no 
breach of confidence to say that this House and this Congress is 
deliberately organized, as far as its committee assignments ure 
concerned, with an eye single to putting into force that principle 
of Democracy which we know as economy in the public ex- 
pense.” There was one committee of the House which is the 
one of all others liable to extravagance. 

There is one committee over which the Democratic Party, 
organizing, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania says, its com- 
mittees for the purpose of economy, must have exercised the 
most careful scrutiny. That is the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. That is the committee which is generally 
known as the “ pork” committee. That is the committee where 
the interests of individual Members come up against the in- 
terests of the great public. There, then, is the best test of the 
genuineness of this economical purpose of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania boasted. Now, let us look at the test and 
see how the Democratic Party carried out this boastful asser- 
tion of their chairman that their committees were organized 
along the lines of economy. I did not know at the time that 
bill was reported, and probably very few knew, its details. I 
found out about it recently from the anual tabulated state- 
ment of the expenses of the last Congress. You remember that 
when the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds made its 
report it was stated that the bill probably carried at the outside 
$30,000,000—-probably much less than that. This tabulated 
statement, which was recently prepared, shows that the authori- 
zations in that bill alone amounted to $45,000,000, half as much 
again as the outside estimate which was put before us by the 
eommittee. And not only that, in addition they appropriated 
for over 130 sites of buildings. Every one of those sites in- 
volved a building in the future. It is not an authorization. 
I do not blame them for not counting that in the expense which 
they estimated, but, after all, we all know that it is just as 
much a burden on the country to put in the purchase of a site, 
as if they put in at the same time the building, because it neces- 
sarily involves the subsequent construction of a building. So 
on those 130 sites, admitting that they only put the smallest 
and least expensive buildings on them which they ever erect, 
which is $50,000, there are $6,500,000, which, added to $45,000,- 
060, makes over $51,000,000, which is practically burdened upon 
the Treasury by this committee which was selected by the Demo- 
cratie caucus so carefully in order to carry out the Democratic 
principles of simplicity and economy. 

And the details of that bill, as you investigate them, make it 
even more of a monstrosity than the mere figures themselves, 
Personally, I do not believe that it is economy or that it is wise 
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for this Government to put up a public building in any place 
of less than 100,000 imhabitants, certainly in a town of less 
than 50,000 inhabitants. When Fou look at the interests of the 
Government and not to the interests of the individual, not to 
the desire to make ourselves popular in our locality, to orna- 
ment and adorn a town, in these small towns of 2,000 or 3,000 
or 4,000 inhabitants, the construction of a Government build- 
ing, costing as they do $50,000, is an outrageous extravagance. 
How much does it cost in those towns before the Government 
building goes up, do you suppose, on an average, to rent a suit- 
able, commodious, proper post office? The statistics show scme- 
where from $200 to $1,000. From that sum all the annual 
expenses of the post office are paid. What does it cost after 
you put up a building costing $50,000? It costs between $2.500 
and $3,000 just to run the building—the expense to the Govern- 
ment. Before they only had to pay on an average $500 for 
rent and fuel and light and janitor service and everything. 
Now, besides the interest on the building, you have to pay 
about $3,000 for simply running the building—six times as 
much as you paid before for everything. 

And then the interest in the building, say at 3 per cent, adds 
$1,500 more per year, so that there is an annual expense of 
$4,500 as against the previous annual expense of $500. 

It is preposterous. No business concern, no business enter- 
prise would ever think of erecting a building at a cost of $50,000 
in any of these small towns, where they do not need it, where 
it is merely an ornament, where it is entirely out of keeping 
with all the other buildings in the place. Why, as soon as you 
go into one of these towns at once you are struck by the con- 
trast between the United States building and all the other 
buildings of the place. 

Of course it is argued that that is an incentive to patriotism. 
I think the probable result on the people is just the contrary. 
I think the probable result is for them to say: “There is cer- 
tainly something easy in Washington. If we can get a building 
like this for our little town, what else can we not get from that 
overflowing Treasury?” And it constantly inculeates and en- 
eourages a feeling throughout the country, which unfortunately 
is too rife already, that the United States Treasury is simply a 
huge grab bag, and that anybody who wants to can get his 
hand in it. It also brings pressure to bear upon all of us, a 
constant pressure from our constituents, to get something for 
them out of the Public Treasury. So that instead of looking 
out for the welfare and the benefit of the United States, there 
is a constant impulse upon us to look out for the selfish good of 
the locality. To spend $50,000 for a post office in a little town of 
1,000 or 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants is an outrageous extrava- 
gance, and yet that is the policy of this committee, so carefully 
selected for economy. 

Now, of these 120 sites that are authorized over 100 are in 
towns which do not have annual postal receipts of $10,000, 
towns of 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. Up to this present Demo- 
cratic, economical administration it was the rule that no place 
which had less than 1,000 inhabitants and $10,000 of postal 
receipts should have a public building. 

Mr. LLOYD. If the gentleman will permit, the rule was 
10,000 inhabitants or $10,000 of postal receipts. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought it was 1,000 inhabitants and 
$10,000 of postal receipts. 

Mr, LLOYD. No. It was 10,000 inhabitants or $10,000 of 
postal receipts. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought it was the other way. 
makes no difference. 


But it 
This committee violated that rule in over 
100 places. Yet the committee itself recognized the value of 
that rule. They thought apparently that that was a proper 
limit, because at the end of the bill they put in a provision that 
in the future, after their looting of the Treasury had passed by, 
after the Democratic simplicity had fully illustrated itself, no 
place with less than $10,000 postal réceipts should be allowed a 
building. They admitted by their very language that they were 
violating what they thought was a proper principle. Yet this 
was the committee which was selected with such care to carry 
out this Democratic fundamental purpose of a simple, eco- 
nomical government. ‘The result was the most indefensible 
distribution of “ pork ’* Congress has ever perpetrated. 

There was another illustration which happened at the very 
end of the last Congress, to which I should like to allude. 
Those of you who were here in the Sixty-first Congress will 
remember that one of the most tempestuous and violent contests 
on this floor—a contest in which the Democratic Party was 
aligned most solidly, and in which they showed a violence and 
fury quite disproportionate to the size of the appropriation 
involved—was over an increase of salary for the Secretary to 
the President. The subcommittee of which I was chairman 
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reported that provision favorably. There was then a Repub- 
lican President and a Republican Secretary to the President. 

That side of the House selected that item for a most tremen- 
dous assault. Anybody who did not know the Democratic 
Party would have thought they were certainly sincerely and 
genuinely in earnest that time. They denounced that proposed 
increase as an unjustifiable extravagance. They said the Secre- 
tary to the President was not entitled to any such sum; that he 
had enough already; that they would never allow it when the 
bill came back from conference, and they fought it as violently 
and as vigorously and bitterly as possible. 

If there*ever was a method by which a party could show 
its sincerity, it was the way in which the Democratic Party as 
represented in Congress made that assault upon the increase 
of salary to the Secretary to the President. In the next Con- 
gress, when they had a majority, they were at first consistent, 
and they really imposed on me and led me to think for a while 
that they were sincere; for the committee, of which I was still 
a member, although a minority member, reported the salary 
back and cut it down from $7,500 to its old figure. But they 
were magnanimous. They said, “It shall be $7,500 until the 
4th of March, when the term of the present Secretary to the 
President shall have expired,” but they provided that after the 
4th of Mareh it should revert to its previous figure. 

When they reported that they did not know who was going 
to be President after the 4th of March. That was before the 
election. They put the salary back.to its former figure after 
March 4, and I thought they were magnanimous and generous 
in allowing the Republican Secretary to the President to con- 
tinue to receive the raised salary throughout the remainder of 
his term. But they declared that after his term was ended no 
such extravagant and indefensible appropriation should be al- 
lowed. 

And yet what happened, Mr. Chairman? Last winter, after 
a Democratic President had been elected, after his Secretary 
had been selected, despite all their argument and denunciation, 
there was smuggied into the appropriation bill, and went 
through at the very end of the session, a little clause providing 
that the salary of the Secretary to the President should be 
$7,500 again. And not only that, but instead of leaving it as 
it had been before, simply a clause of an appropriation bill, 
they made it permanent law, and so insured themselves that 
they should have it for the next four years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not want to be 
unfair? 

Mr. GILLETT. I certainly do not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says this matter was 
smuggled into the appropriation bill. Now, the fact is that the 
House passed the legislative bill with the salary of the Secre- 
tary to the President at $6,500. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Republican Senate increased it to 
$7,500 and made it a permanent provision. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And when the bill came back to the 
House the Republican leader moved to concur in the amend- 
ment; and in view of the fact that a Republican Senate and the 
Republican minority leader, with knowledge of who was to be 
Secretary to the President, were insisting that he should hive 
$7,500, the Members of the House, on a record vote, decided to 
acquiesce in that, and adopted the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will admit—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think the gentleman can fairly 
say that the Democratic Party was guilty of an impropriety 
when it made at least one concession to the Republican minority 
and to the Republican Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will admit that I made a mistake when I 
said it was smuggled in, because I was not aware of the fact 
that there was a vote on it. I was not present. I never knew 
that the provision had gone through until -fterwards, and I 
assumed that there was no vote on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from [Illinois 
MANN] moved to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. In view of the gentleman’s statement I have 
no doubt of that. I do not question the gentleman’s statement 
at all, and therefore I retract my statement that it was smug- 
gled in. But, Mr. Chairman, that does not alter the fact that 
that side of the House opposed it vigorously and violently so 
long as a Republican was to receive the benefit, but when a 
Democrat was to receive the fruits of it they acquiesced. 

The Republican side was always consistent. We thought 
$7,500 a proper salary for the office and we voted for that sum 
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whether the beneficiary was a Republican or a Democrat. But 
the last House was overwhelmingly Democratic, and though the 
Republican leader might have made the motion it could only be 
carried by Democratic votes. I only allude to it as a good 
illustration of the sincerity of the Democratic platforms and 
pledges and boasts about economy. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that the salary of the Secre- 
tary to the President was reduced from $10,000 to $7,500 in the 
legislative bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no; you are mistaken. 
$10,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It was in the legislative 
bill. The gentleman and I made up that bill and brought it 
into the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly, and it was $7,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The legislative bill for 
this year carries the salary at $7,500. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The change was made in 
the Senate, in the sundry civil or deficiency bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. It was made in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So far as the people who 
were responsible for the original reduction are concerned, they 
have been consistent, and they voted against the increase. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, this being consistent is very 
easy when it does not accomplish anything. But the Demo- 
cratic majority was not consistent. They opposed it with 
violence and unanimity when they were in a minority and 
there was a Republican President, but when there was a good 
Democratic majority the Democratic House concurred in an 
amendment allowing to their man what they would not allow 
to us. I am perfectly aware that the Republican Senate put it 
in. But does anybody doubt where the suggestion came from 
that it should be put in? Does anybody doubt what the in- 
fluence really was that carried that through this House? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will permit a question. 

Mr. DONOVAN. This is not exactly a question. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I can not yield. The gentleman can 
get time from his own side. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Perhaps I 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 

Mr. GILLETT. Very well. 

Mr. DONOVAN. If the gentleman will stop to think, he 
will see that the occasion of it was to reward virtue; that in 
giving the increased salary the gentleman mentions they were 
following the dictates of nature, because the present secretary 
has six or seven children and the other one had none. It was 
really an honorable act to do—to reward nature, to reward 
virtue, to reward humanity—and I am surprised that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts should find error in it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, I am not finding error in it. On the 
contrary, I believe that the Secretary to the President is well 
entitled to $7,500. I would have voted for it under any ad- 
ministration, and I did vote for it when it came up in a Re- 
publican administration, not because the secretary was a 
Republican, but because I believed that the office ought to 
have it. I thoroughly believe that the gentleman who now 
holds the place is worth that salary, and I am very glad that 
the House passed it. 

The gentleman from Connecticut misconceives my remarks if 
he thinks I am criticizing the size of the salary or the work 
of the gentleman who holds the position. What I am criticizing 
is not that the Democratic Party increased the salary, but I am 
criticizing the humbug, the hypocrisy, of that side of the House 
in violently and ferociously attacking that salary when it was 
for a Republican, and then when they have a big majority and 
one of their own party is going to draw the salary swallow 
their own words, reverse their conduct, and provide for their 
own secretary what they had most solemnly insisted he ought 
never to receive. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Is it not a fact that this question was set- 
tled by a party vote, the Democrats voting for it and the Re- 
publicans net voting at all? 

Mr. GILLETT. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I think the record will show that, and 
that they are as hypocritical now as they were then. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is another clause in the bill that I 
wish. to advert to, and that is the apprepriation of $39,000 for 
the Civil Service Commission to conduct examinations of the 
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fourth-class postmasters. I appreciate how dear that appropria- 
tion must be to that side of the House. We know why it is 
given. It is given to remove Republican postmasters. It is 
given because the President two or three months ago issued an 
order by which all fourth-class postmasters should be exam- 
ined, and that by the result of that examination it will be de- 
termined whether they shall hold their offices. ’ 

We know, of course, the purpose of that provision. The pur- 
pose of it is to give the Democratic Party as many fourth-class 
post offices as possible of those covered into the civil service 
partly by President Roosevelt and partly by President Taft. It 
seems to me that if there was any class of officers that were 
entitled not to be interfered with it was the fourth-class post 
offices. 

When I came to Congress 20 years ago it was generally 
understood that whereas most of the clerical offices had been 
taken out of the patronage spoils class, the postmasters through- 
out the country were still a matter of congressional patronage. 
If there was:a vacancy in my district and I wanted to fill it, 
all I had to do was to send a recommendation and that settled 
the question. If I wanted to get rid of a postmaster, all I had 
to do was to suggest it and he was removed. 

That was the generally accepted position up to that time. 
President Roosevelt made a great change in that when he sent 
word to Congressmen that in future when a postmaster’s term 
of office expired, or when he was to be removed, it would not 
be simply a question of the volition of the Congressman, but 
the question would be what criticism could be made upon the 
service of the man as postmaster. As I remember the language 
which we used to receive it was that the term of such and such 
a man has expired and that the records of the department 
show that he has rendered satisfactory service. Then the ques- 
tion came, Have you any reason to submit why he should not 
be cantinued in office? And, unless we could give reasons—not 
political reasons, but charges against his efficiency—that man 
was continued in office; and that has been the custom for the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. LLOYD. Was that the custom immediately following 
the election of William McKinley in 1896? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no; it was not. I said it was not. 

Mr. LLOYD. The Republicans waited until they had secured 
all of the post offices in the United States, and had Republican 
postmasters filling them, and then they were willing to have 
the civil service apply to them, and now they are disposed to 
complain when the Democrats say that there shali be a genuine 
civil-service examination, and that the man filling the office 
shall fill it because he has attained it under that examination. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Chairman, I am complaining of what I 
believe is a device under which the men in a large section of 
the country, many of whom are now in office, can be removed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not also a fact that the order of Mr. 
Taft covering 40,000 fourth-class postmasters into the civil sery- 
ice was a device to keep them in office as a reward for assisting 
him to be nominated as against Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GILLETT. No; it was not. It was not the fourth-class 
postmasters who were active in politics, but it was the post- 
masters higher up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They were active in proportion to their im- 
portance. 

Mr. GILLETT. They were not important enough to be active. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They were important enough to be rewarded 
by being retained in the civil service. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is just what they were rot. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How long did it take President Roosevelt 
after he came into office to realize the importance of putting 
these fourth-class post offices into the civil service? 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is not referring to what I 
have referred to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was after 
elected in 1908, was it not? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; it was long before that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have the date of the order. 
copy of the order in my hand. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am not talking about the order. 
where the gentleman has not followed me. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am sorry that I have not. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will speak about the order at this time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have a copy of it in my hand. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then President Roosevelt, later, as I say, 
after preventing Congressmen from using the offices as a mere 
matter of patronage, classified all of the offices north of the 
Ohio, I think, and east of the Mississippi. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Does the gentleman know what the date 
of that was? 
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Mr. GILLETT. The date does not make any difference. 

Nr. BARTLETT. It was November 30, 1908, after the Re- 
publican candidate had been elected to the Presidency. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then that was not to keep them from Demo- 
eratie changes, was it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ob, no. 

Mr. GILLETT. That would be the intimation the gentleman 
would seem to indicate. 

Mr. LLOYD. It was Mr. Taft who was elected? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; it was Mr. Roosevelt’s own choice that 
had been elected. 

Mr. LLOYD. He regretted it afterwards? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, certainly; but at that time his best 
friend had been elected to office. He had no personal ambition 
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under the civil service, what good reason was there for with- 
holding from the operation of this beneficent law those down 
south of the Potomac? 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to go into 
that [laughter on the Democratic side], because it is a delicate 
question, and of course I do not know’President Roosevelt's rea- 
sons, and I will simply say I believe that it was out of a consid- 
eration for the South that he did it and not from any selfish or 
partisan consideration. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think so, and I think he did it out of 
consideration of the faet that the delegates to the Republican 
convention generally consisted of fourth-class and other post- 
masters. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the gentleman is mistaken there. I 
do not believe the fourth-class postmasters throughout the coun- 













to gratify, no personal devotion to reward, and at that time he 
said that in future in that section of the country the fourth- 
class postmasters should be under the civil service. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true, as a matter of fact, that Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to retain his own friends in office, and that 
that is the reason he made that order at that time? 

Mr. GILLETT, I do not think it is. 

Mr. LLOYD. So that Mr. Taft, when he came in after the 
4th of March, could not change these postmasters? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think it is, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
believe Mr. Roosevelt was actuated by any such purpose. I 
believe he and Mr. Taft were at that time most intimate friends, 
and I believe his purpose was a genuine belief in the civil- 
service principle and a belief that it would improve the adminis- 
tration of the fourth-class postmasters. He extended the service 
in the same way all previous extensions had been made. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is not 

Mr. GILLETT. Please let me finish this. I want to state 
further that at the time, I confess, I thought he made a mistake, 

Now, I have been a thorough believer all my life in the civil 
service, and I did not believe that the fourth-class postmaster 
was an official who could be best selected by an examination; 
but in this case, as in various cases where the system had been 
extended and where theoretically a man would say that an ex- 
amination would not get the best man, in this case as in the 
other cases I think experience has proven that it was a good 
way and it got a better service than under the old system of 
patronage. Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that where Mr. Roosevelt parted 
company with Mr. Taft was in the fact that Mr. Taft failed 
to keep the men in office that Mr. Roosevelt had in office, and 
he failed to carry out the policies which Mr. Roosevelt had said 
to the country he woulé carry out? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to enter here 
into that question, for I think neither the gentleman nor my- 
self knows the secret cause of the lamentable breach between 
those two distinguished men; I do believe that President Roose- 
velt issued that order, not for any partisan or selfish purpose, 
but he issued it for what he thought was for the good of the 
service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that these 
fourth-class postmasters were appointed originally as a reward 
for their political activities? - 

Mr. GILLETT. I think a good many of them were and a 
good many were not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the real 
spirit of the civil service put into effect will eliminate those 
who are not qualified and bring about a higher standard of 
service in those offices? 

Mr. GILLETT. They can be eliminated to-day; there is no 
trouble about it if a man is not a proper official. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish the‘gentleman wenld indicate to me 
how it can be done. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman shows his zeal—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want it done in a way so that it will give 
good sevice to the people’ and not be a reward for political 
services. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts has.the 
floor. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman talked to Postmaster 
General Burleson recently? 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I guess I will keep the floor myself. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. At the time President Roosevelt issued 





that order, on November 30, 1908, placing fourth-class post- 
masters in certain sections of the country north of the Ohio 











try or in the gentleman’s region are very thoroughly partisan. 
I think they are by no means all Republicans who hold fourth- 
class postmaster places in Democratic States. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Not when they get them, but they very 


often become Republicans afterwards. 


Mr. GILLETT. That does not seem plausible; if they got 


them as Democrats, I think they will stay so. 


Mr. BARTLETT. They are not very loyal Democrats in a 


great many instances. 


Mr. GILLETT. One of the good results of President Roose- 


velt’s policy, followed by President Taft, was that it made the 
postmasters less partisan and made their tenure depend on 
efficiency and not on partisan activity. 


Mr. BARKLEY. You made the statement a moment ago that 


you did not think a better class of men could be obtained by 
holding these examfnations than by covering them into the serv- 
ice without an examination. Now, will the gentleman explain 
how that can be done, and just what-he meant by that? 


Mr. GILLETT. What I meant by that was that the men who 


are now in the offices have the benefit of experience. The poor 
ones can be removed at any time by the Postmaster General. 
It does not require any new authority for that to be done, and 
the men who are in there now have had experience. Now, Mr. 


Mclihenny, the man who is going to carry out this scheme— 
Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman realize that vacancies 





are constantly occurring in these fourth-class post offices, and to 


fill these vacancies examinations are now being held under the 


civil service? 


Mr. GILLETT. I appreciate that; and that obviates the 
need, so far as that goes, of any of those new powers. But Mr. 
MclIlhenny, the chairman of the Civil Service Commission, when 
before the committee said that the rules contemplate that the 
actual test of fitness be given during the first few months of 
service as a probation. That is to say, the best test of a man’s 
fitness is his experience in the office, and these men who have 
been holding these offices now for 10 years, under the rule of 
President Roosevelt that you could not displace a man for parti- 
san purposes, have had that experience. Whether, under the 
rules, the Postmaster General will allow that experience to 
weigh heavily, I am not sure. I have great confidence and ad- 
miration for the Postmaster General as a wise and high-pur- 
posed man, but all of us who have been associated with him in 
this House know that he has that sense of partisanship which 
I am sure will endear him to that side of the House. I expect 
he is one of the men who wants the very best men in the service 
of his country, but he thinks the best men are to be found 
among the Democrats. 

Mr. BARTLETT. He is a wise man. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no question that the appropriation 
the gentleman is discussing, of $30,000 for examination, will 
give the Democratic brethren an opportunity at the fourth-class 
post offices. That is what it is intended for. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose so. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is practically admitted, as a matter of 
fact. Is not this a fact, that any one of the three highest names 
on the list may be appointed? There must be at least three Re- 
publieans better fitted for the office, according to the examina- 
tion, than any Democrat in order that a Republican may be ap- 
pointed under these rules? 

Mr. GILLETT. That sounds logical. 

Mr. LLOYD. - That sounds logical, does it not, because that 
is the way it has been enacted heretofore? 

Mr. GILLETT. They have not had the examination here- 
tofore. 

Mr. LLOYD. Prior to the 4th day of March, when you pro- 
vided for the examination east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio, did you not make the certification of the three to the 
Congressman and he chose from the three? 

Mr. GILLETT. The Congressman never had anything to do 
with it, in my district at least, 
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Mr. MONDELL: Oh, no; we did not do that. ‘That is what 
is being done now. ‘The gentleman assumed that because it is 
being done now we did it under the-Republican administration, 
but that is not true. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will you kindly tell me how 
much time I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 50 minutes. 

Mr. LLOYD. I want to make one observation with refer- 
ence—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not yield to that. 

Mr. LLOYD. With reference to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman wishes to make an observa- 
tion, I wish he would make it in his own time. 

Mr. LLOYD. You made the statement yourself, and I do not 
think you wish to be unfair to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. LLOYD. The Postmaster General is undertaking fairly 
and honestly to administer the civil-service regulations in his 
department, and you will see that that is being done, if you will 
make inquiry, in reference to the post-office inspectors. There 
were 15 division inspectors and 1 chief inspector who were 
nearly all Republicans; he is now making an equal division, 
showing that he is endeavoring fairly and honestly to administer 
the law. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have as much confidence and admiration 
for the Postmaster General as the gentleman has. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HarDWIcK]? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman think it right, or does 
it accord with his idea of propriety, that thousands of fourth- 
class postmasters who never stood an examination in their lives, 
and who are all Republicans, should be covered in and allowed 
to stay there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what 
has always been done in extensions of the civil service by both 
parties, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. LLOYD. Exactly. Does the gentleman think that ought 
to be allowed to stand? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; I de. 
been there. 

Mr, LLOYD. The Republicans have been there all the time. 

Mr. GILLETT. By no means all Republicans. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Permit me to say that the gentleman ought 
to have gone down during Mr. Hitchcock’s administration and 
endeayored to get one appointed in his district, as I did, and 
see how many he could have appointed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not suppose the Postmaster General 
consulted the gentleman any more than he did myself. I un- 
derstand those appointments had ceased to be a matter of Con- 
gressional patronage. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say to the gentleman that the Post- 
master General did not consult me, but he did consult some one 
whom he called a “ referee,” who did not live in my district. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is not the difference in this, that un- 
der the Republican administration the civil-service machinery 
was not used to create a vacancy in the fourth-class offices, but 
only to fill the vacancies, and that the rule that the gentleman 
spoke about, where the Congressman could show cause why the 
incumbent should not be reappointed was limited to appoint- 
ments to presidential offices? 

Mr. GILLETT. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are some other 
items to which I wish to allude in further illustration of this 
Democratic simplicity and economy. The bill here, which the 
committee reports, is pretty good evidence of the administra- 
tion’s attitude. This new Democratic administration asks for 
something over $8,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nine million dollars. 

Mr. GILLETT. The committee has granted something over 
$3,000,000. Throughout this bill I have looked in vain for 
some indication by the Executive of obedience to the command 
of the Democratic platform that these useless offices should be 
eliminated. Not one has been suggested in the recommenda- 
tions that have come to us. Instead of that, many increases 
have been suggested, from, I think, all the departments. The 
Treasury Department asks for a very large increase of force. 
In the Interior Department there was a modest request of 
$50,000 for a board of lawyers outside of the civil service, to be 
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appointed as a board of appeals—an excellent opportunity. for 
patronage. In the Department of Commerce they asked for 
$100,000 for agents, to be appointed outside of the civil service, 
and the committee very generously, and unwisely, as I believe, 
gave them $50,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
a: question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have not the time. I am sorry. 
only a moment more. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was in pursuance of an act of Con- 
gress that we appropriated that money. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
not outside the classified service. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand it is outside the classified 
service. I took the pains to telephone to the department, and 
found out that’it was. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The official who informed the gentle- 
man to that effect was probably some incompetent Republican 
holdover. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I do not suppose he will hold over 
long. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLDER. He ought not to. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose this force is intended to carry out 
the extraordinary suggestion which Secretary Redfield made, 
to the effect that in the hard times coming under a Democratic 
tariff if any Republican manufacturer goes to the wall the 
Secretary will send out one or more of his agents to ascertain 
that the manufacturer did not suffer on account of the Demo- 
eratic tariff, but for lack of skill and economy and unscientific 
management in the administration of his business affairs. I 
have no doubt these agents selected outside of the civil service 
will always be able to find explanations for any business fail- 
ure which will exempt the Democratic administration from re- 
sponsibility. I think it is a wasteful appropriation, but it is 
a good illustration of the fact that this administraton is in- 
creasing and not reducing offices, as pledged by its platform. 

The Department of Commerce also wanted for its solicitor 
exactly the same force that it had before, although the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been taken away:with all its bureaus. I 
was rather amused to note that one of the duties that this 
solicitor said he was performing was framing bills for Congress. 
As I remember, in the last administration great indignation 
was expressed in Congress because the administration under- 
took to frame bills and submit them to Congress for enactment. 

But that is another instance where the Democratic Party has 
changed its point of view, for we have certainly seen enough 
already under this administration of Executive influence on 
Congress to close the mouths of that side of the House from any 
such criticism. 

The Attorney General, among other requests, wished to increase 
the salary of an assistant from $7,000 to $9,000. The committee 
gave it to him. No reductions of salaries were anywhere recom- 
mended, only increases. There are many of these appropriations 
which I do not criticize. I think they are wise. I think this 
for the Attorney General was wise, and I voted for it; but the 
purpose of my comments is to point out the inconsistency of the 
conduct of the Democratic Party after election and before elec- 
tion, thé absolute refusal on their part to follow the promises 
which they made in their platform, and which they gave: us in 
the House, and the apparent absolute indifference of the admin- 
istration to any economies which might be suggested. 

Take the Department of Labor. The administration recom- 
mended to us that we grant to the Department of Labor two 
automobiles; $5,000 for the Secretary and $2,500 for an electric 
automobile for the family. Personally I was in favor of giving 
the Secretary an automobile. I believe that is the modern mode 
of conveyance; but I recognize that it is a little more consistent 
for that side of the House,_after all the denunciations we have 
heard them make in the past about the abuses by Republican 
officeholders with carriages and horses, not to vote an auto- 
mobile for the new department. So the Secretary of Labor must 
be content with the old system of horses and carriages. 

As I say, I do not criticize many of the requests of the admin- 
istration in this bill, but what I wish to point out and enforce 
is that so far there has not been a singie suggestion by the 
administration that it was paying any attention to the pledges 
on which it was elected. As Mr. PALMER quoted in his speech 
from all the Democratic platforms of the last 12 years, they 
have claimed to be the party of simplicity and economy, and so 
I looked for this administration, in this first opportunity,. to 
show some evidence that they stood on their platform pledges, 
and that they are not merely a humbug and pretense; but as in 
so many other cases I suspect that after they have been clected 
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the platform is forgotten, and they will continue to perpetrate 
and probably exaggerate the very abuses for which they have 
so fiercely and tempestuously reviled us. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GritetT] covered so much ground that I have 
no doubt it was purely through inadvertence that he omitted to 
eall attention to a very striking illustration of this adminis- 
tration effectively performing promises made to eliminate use- 
less offices. On page 419 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations, while Mr. Harris, the Director of the Census, 
was being interrogated, the following occurred: 


Mr. Barttetr. I have heard that there was a $3,000 official in the 
Census Office who did not do any work, and that you dispensed with 
his services? 

Mr. Harris. When I took charge of the bureau I found that Mr. 
Allen was drawing a $3,000 salary, and I could not find that he had 
done any work for two years. He neyer reported there, Of course 
we dispensed with his services the first week. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was his position? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Allen was a patent expert. He had been occupied 
in regard to the bureau’s mechanical appliances and in a lawsuit the 
Government had with the people who claimed that their patent rights 
had been infringed. 

The CHairRMAN. The tabulating machines? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; but that had been settled for some time, and I 
saw no necessity for his services. 

Secretary REDFIELD. Mr. Harris, did you find a man employed in New 
York as a special agent? 

Mr. Harris. We found that one of the divisions in the office was in 
charge of a Mr. Hourich, who lives in New York, and he would come 
down one or two days. He was supposed to have charge of the work 
connected with mines and mining. n fact, he did not wish his divi- 
= a to have anything to do with it; he wished to manage it 

rectly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the min who wrote-a book in which he com- 
piled and condensed the report of the Immigration Commissioner? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 
ome? CHAIRMAN. He was supposed to be employed in the Census 

ce? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. Since then I have proposed to enter into a contract 
with him to complete that work for a certain amount instead of leaving 
it to him to say what time he should work and what pay he should 
receive for expenses, etc. He was also allowed a stenographer. 

. a REDFIELD. You found that he was doing business in New 
or 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. BartTLetr. And drawing pay from the Government? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; for this extra work. He was allowed to work on 
Sundays. 

Mr. GiILtLteTtT. Was he paid a salary or a per diem? 

Mr. Harris. A per diem. He was doing the work there and we had 
no way of telling just what he was doing. ° 

~ Barttetr. How long did Mr. Allen continue without doing any 
work? 

Mr. Harris. There is no record in the office to show that he did any- 
thing for two years. 

Mr. HASTINGS He worked in connection with an invention for 
proved mechanical appliances. 

Mr. BartTLettT. There was no report from him? 

Mr. Hastincs. No written report whatever. 

Mr. Harris. That had been settled two years before. 
find that he had done anything for two years. 

Secretary REDFIELD. His services were dispensed with? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 


im- 


I could not 


Mr. Chairman, I know it was purely a matter of inadvertence 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts, in bis very instructive 
speech, omitted to call attention to this very significant conduct 
of the Census Office under the recent Republican administration. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Is the Mr. Gittetr mentioned there the 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes; he was a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 
chusetts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The same gentleman. [Laughter.] 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Borranp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman 
HINEBAUGH] wish to use 10 minutes? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to yield five minutes first to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BartLetTr] and then I will ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HineBaucu] to use a part of his 


It was the same Mr. Gittett, of Massa- 


from Illinois [Mr. 


time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I intended to wait later in 
the discussion of this bill under the five-minute rule to say | 
something in reference to this civil-service proposition regard- | 
ing fourth-class post offices. This matter I regard as a kind of | 
deception and a snare, and as far as I am concerned I do not 
hesitate to declare that instead of appropriating $39,000, as we 
do in this bill, to hold examinations to determine whether men | 
are fit to be appointed to the position of fourth-class post- 
masters, by the Civil Service Commission and post-office in- 
spectors, I would revoke the order made by President Roosevelt 
on November 30, 1908, and the Executive order by President 
Taft, October 15, 1912, and the modification of that order by 
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President Wilson, and have these postmasters appointed on 
the recommendation of Congressmen. 

I give gentlemen on this side and on the other side notice 
that they will have an opportunity to vote for the repeal of 
these orders, because it is in order on this bill, and we will 
save the Government $39,000. It is true that President Roose- 
velt inaugurated it on the 30th of November, 1908, after Mr. 
Taft had been elected, at the very time Postmaster General 
Hitchcock, who had conducted the campaign and was on the 
Republican national committee, was Postmaster General. He 
remained Postmaster General until the 4th of March, 1913. 
I say it without fear of successful contradiction that, so far 
as my part of the country is concerned, the post offices and other 
Federal offices were used as machinery to obtain delegates to 
the Republican national convention in the years that the 
Republican Party was in power. 

I have instances of it where postmasters requested to be 
appointed, indorsed by the patrons of the office, were turned 
down and refused appointment, and the only reason finally given 
was that one of the delegates from that district to the Repub- 
lican national convention had recommended another, and that 
delegate, in order to be held in, line in Chicago, had to be pla- 
cated by the appointment of the person he had recommended. 

It is true that Mr. Roosevelt inaugurated it in order to have 
Mr. Taft nominated in 1908, and he himself had been the bene- 
ficiary, under the skillful guidance of the Postmaster General, 
who was at the time the chairman of the Republican national 
committee. Then when the prospect of defeat in 1912 was so 
clear that he who ran might read and. the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, could not have erred therein they placed the 
36,000 fourth-class postmasters under civil service, and the only 
opportunity that we will have to have men who represent the 
people appointed is under the modification of this order by 
President Wilson. 

As far as I am concerned, I am ready now to vote, as I have 
voted before, to revoke the whole business and put the appoint- 
ment of the fourth-class postmasters where it belongs, in the 
hands of the Postmaster General, and I will go further and say 
upon the recommendation of the Representatives of the people 
in Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois is entitled to some time in opposition, and I will 
ask him to use some of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois is in control 
of one hour which the minority has. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiy]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with great attention to the labored argument of an hour’s dura- 
tion by the learned gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Guit- 
LETT], in which he laid down the proposition that the Demo- 
cratic Party at the present time has thrown down all doctrines 
of economy and is embarking on an exiravagant and wasteful 
career. We also listened to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia quoting Scripture in his effort to show that the Repub- 
lican Party when in power did exactly what the Democratic 
Party is doing now, and we are willing to admit both conten- 
tions. The subject matter of this bill is a different proposition, 
however. It is not a matter of party history, because both 
parties have degenerated in a large degree from the real pur- 
pose of parties in this country, and instead of a government 
through parties they uphold a government by parties and for 
parties. We are simply hearing the results of that attitude in 
this debate to-day. The title of this bill is that it is to make 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations, 
and yet I notice in one part of the bill, on page 18, there is a 
matter which seems to me is not for urgent deficiencies, but is a 
matter of new legislation and added expenditure. It comes 
under the heading “ Department of Justice,” and the paragraph 
is as follows: 

Office of the Attorney General: For salary of the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, which is hereby fixed at the rate of $9,000 per 
annum: in addition to the $7,000 heretofore appropriated, for the fiscal 
year 1914, $2,000. : 

That is an item inserted in this deficiency appropriation bill. 
It is not a matter of party procedure, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gintetr] in all his argument only en- 
deavors to prove that the Democratic Party is doing exactly 
what the Republican Party had done and would do again. It 
is not a matter of one party's action. I want to point out that 
it is a matter of tendency and has been the consistent tendency 
from. almost the time of the establishment of the Government. 
Let us take the Attorney General's office, for example, and see 
the increases in salary. It gives the key to all of the extrava- 
gance to be charged against successive administrations I recije 
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that in 1789 the first law was passed regarding the salary for 
the Attorney General of the United States, which was fixed at 
$1,500 a year. That amount lasted only until 1791, when the 
salary was made $1,900 a year. Then it was made $2,300 a 
year in 1792, and in 1797 it was intereased to $2,800. In 1799 
it was made $3,000 and in 1819 it was increased to $3,500, and 
on February 26, 1907, the inerease was to $12,000, making the 
inerease in salary from $1,500 at first to $12,000 at the present 
time. In this bill we have an Assistant Attorney General’s 
salary raised to a point where it is more than the amount the 
Attorney General received in toto in the first case. The in- 
erease alone in this bill is more than the entire salary that the 
Attorney General received in the days when this Government 
was being formed. That is true not alone of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, because I would have you notice that in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office the increases have been from the first 
original amount of $3,500 a year up to $12,000 a year through 
various salary grabs at different times. The salary of the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been increased from $3,500 to 
$12,000, the Secretary of War from $3,000 to $12,000, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy from $3,000 to $12,000, and the Postmaster 
General from $1,000 to $12,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is true that up to 1908, or rather up to 
March, 1908, the salaries of Cabinet officers were $8,000? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The bill was passed on the 
26th of February, 1907, making it $12,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thought it was <908. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In 1907; and that was con- 
tinued in every department. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Except the Secretary of State’s office; and 
the Secretary of State at that time was allowed to receive 
$8,000 during the term to which he had been elected to the 
Senate, and the change was made as to the Secretary of State’s 
salary with the waderstanding that it was not to be an increase, 
but as soon as the term to which he had been elected to the 
Senate expired the Republicans inereased the salary to $12,000. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly; and that was only 
n measure of deception. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I for one did not vote for any of these 
things. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. However, that has nothing 
to do with it. Individual judgment is not under consideration, 
but the result of such legislation is, and that legislation was con- 
tinued by giving the Secretary of State and every other Cabinet 
officer a salary of $12,000 a year. The Secretary of the Interior, 
an office created at a later date, was increased in salary from 
$6,000, in 1849, to $12,000, in 1907. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman does not give the con- 
necting link between $6,000 and the $8,000. Cabinet officers 
received $8,000 for a number of years. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; in 1853 a bill was passed 
making the salary $8,000. I did not give those connecting links, 
but in all the departments there were links connecting the suc- 
cessive increases. Also the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
was given $8,000 in 1903 when the department was created, and 
his salary was raised to $12,000 later. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman believe that now Cabinet 
officers are receiving more money than they should receive? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly I believe they are, 
Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact the distinguished premier 
of the Cabinet and the peerless leader of the Democracy can not 
live on the sum of $12,000 a year. I note in the hearings on 
this “urgent” deficiency bill that the argument advanced by 
Attorney General McReynolds for the increase of the salary of 
his first assistant from $7,000 to $9,000 is on the same ground, 
that he can not live on $7,000 in the city of Washington. I 
would like to know what the standard of measurement is to be 
concerning a living wage in Washington officialdom. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania state what he thinks to be a fair salary for the 
Seeretary of State? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would assure the gentleman 
from Washington that I have my own opinion. I said in an- 
swer to the other question that $12,000 was more than sufficient 
salary. I would not want to set any definite figure, but I 
would set the figure considerably under $12,000 a year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. From the foundation of the Government, 


with very rare exceptions, we have gotten the head of the pro- 


fession in the United States in the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral at this small and at smaller salaries. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. From Randolph down to P. C. Knox. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It was not a matter of cash 
payment for their service, but because they could serve with 
faithfulness and patriotism the country they leved, and there- 
fore were willing to sacrifice something instead of clutching at 
every dollar they might grab from the Public Treasury. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Esteeming it an honor to belong to a noble 
profession, they illustrated their patriotism in serving their 
Government. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman from 
Georgia for putting the matter so elearly and well. I am mak- 
ing the point that after all we have to recognize the relation 
between salaries of those in high official circles and the average 
man down on the street who is compelled to faee the cost of 
living just as well as the First Assistant Attorney General. 
When the Attorney General comes before a eommittee of this 
House and says that his assistant can not live on $7,000 a year, 
and when the Secretary of State publishes that he can not live 
on $12,000 a year, we have the right to say that the cost of 
living is a question facing others than themselves. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will allow me to inter- 
rupt him again. Of eourse I understand the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, but it is a fact, however, that these salaries of heads of 
departments, Cabinet officers, were $8,000 for quite a number 
of years and were changed by a Republican administration upon 
a vote that mest of the Democrats voted against. That is true. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly; without a doubt. 
No one can deny that proposition; but you see the situation 
to-day, when conditions are reversed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand the gentleman’s position. 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to say that this tend- 
ency is one of all parties. It is not an offending of the Repub- 
lican Party alone or the Democratic Party alone. It is an ever- 
increasing tendency down through all departments of govern- 
ment, and that is the point that is worthy of our consideration. 
It is not only in the case of these executive departments, but 
also in the legislative department, because the salaries of the 
Members of this House, formerly $6 a day and only while they 
were in active service, now amount to $7,500 a year. There 
have been increases in the judicial department—Chief Justice 
from $4,000 to $13,000 and associates from $3,500 to $12,000. 
In the executive department the salary of the President has 
been raised from $25,000 to $75,000 a year and with $25,000 
additional for expenses. The Vice President’s salary has been 
raised from $5,000 to $12,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will pardon me again, 
that $25,000 salary was accorded on a kind of promise, or it was 
held out, at least, that the $25,000 increase in salary would be 
in lieu of $25,000 for traveling expenses, and I am an offender 
again in that particular, as I voted against both propositions. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman deserves con- 
gratulation, it seems to me, on that stand. But that has 
nothing to do with the fact that the result comes back.to the 
people of this country. They are facing the cost of living just 
as much as the Secretary of State and the Assistant Attorney 
General. The income of the average man in this country who 
works with his hands and does the labor of this land is $435 
a year, and yet we dare stand before them, the men who give 
this Nation its strength and its riches, and tell them it is 
impossible to live on $7,000 a year. It is brazen effrontery to 
say the least. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
tleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Nevada? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I would like to know of the gen- 
tleman if he is in favor of cheap labor and a grape-juice admin- 
istration. He said some time ago that the Attorney General 
was allowed $1,500. That was at the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, was it not? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. The gentleman knows how much 
the Government has increased up to this: time, does he not? 
At that time we had very few people, while at this time we 
have nearly 100,000,000 people. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not know anything about 
the “ grape-juice” administration that is spoken of, but I was 
talking of the cost of living as applied to the average man 
more than to those individuals in high office who are drawing 
$1,000 a month. 


Yes, sir; that is absolutely 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I yield five minutes more to the gen- 
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The average man in this country to-day, as you know, has | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is rec- 
an income of $485 a year, and that is including all wage | ognized for 30 minutes. : 
earners as tabulated in the census report. They make less Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
than $40 a month, and are brought face to face with the state-| thank the gentleman frog: Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] for his 
ment in their lawmaking body that the Secretary of State can | courtesy in permitting me to speak now. 
not live on $12,000 a year, and the Assistant Attorney General When the Diggs-Caminetti case was under consideration a 
can not live on $7,000, but must have the $9,000 which is pro- | few days ago my colleague, Mr. Bryan, took advantage of the 
vided in this bill. I simply want to draw attention to the fact | 20 minutes that was extended to him to make a speech in regard 
that all of these salary grabs are paid by the people. We talk | to the disturbance that recently occurred in Seattle between the 
of the Treasury of the United States as though it was some | Industrial Workers of the World and soldiers and sailors and 
kind of a golden stream, and all that is necessary is to tap it | certain citizens of Seattle. He has given this speech wide cir- 
and draw out a certain amount. And we bring in a deficiency | culation, sending out thousands of copies into the State of 
bill of $3,000,000, and it is passed without attention. Let me| Washington. I greatly regret that he has seen fit to take this 
say to you, gentlemen of the committee, that every dollar that | action. In my judgment, his speech was most untimely, ill- 
goes into that Treasury comes out of the pockets of the people | tempered, and uncalled for. I can not believe that any good 
in some way or other. You can not possibly, by mere leger- | will come from giving this wide publicity to the affair. It was 
demain or hocus-pocus, draw money out of the Treasury with- | not a matter that in any way concerned Congress. I can see 
out putting it in there through tax or some way or other first. | no justification for this speech, unless it was to furnish the 
Yet new burdens are laid on the people to pay salaries which | mayor of Seattle the opportunity to defend himself by circu- 
are exorbitant in every degree. The Members of the House | lating it at Government expense. I doubt if a Member of this 
should remember that the salary grabs of the past have only | House is ever justified-in doing this for anyone, and especially 
led to added increases, and that they are setting up a standard, | about a matter not before Congress. However, this is a ques- 
as suggested by the gentleman from Georgia, to which others | tion that must be left to the sense of propriety and judgment 
will be brought. If you pay this $9,000 salary to the first as- | of each Member. 
sistant, you will raise other salaries. You have a solicitor in While such utterances as my colleague made has no effect 
that department who is drawing $10,000 a year, which is more | here, where their value and their purpose is well understood, 
than all members of the Cabinet drew when Washington became | yet often they may, to a certain extent, mislead the public. I 
the first President. Therefore, it seems to me in all justice | am convinced that the wide circulation given this speech has 
this paragraph should be stricken out. This new legislation | done great harm. It has attracted wide attention to the affair. 
which is asked to be inserted in here should be stricken’ from | It has increased and intensified local feeling in Seattle. The 
this bill, and the amount left at $7,000, which is more than fair. | delivery of this speech is especially to be regretted, because it 
Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman will do the committee the | has led those industrious patriots, the Industrial Workers of 
justice of saying that, while we were appealed to to grant | the World, to believe that they have a champion and defender 
about $9,600,000 worth of claims as deficiencies, we reported | in the Halls of Congress. This can but encourage them to 
only about one-third of the demand upon the committee? further acts of lawlessness and treason. These disreputable 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; and that is worthy of | agitators have an insane desire for notoriety, and the delivery 
credit. and circulation of my colleague’s speech has flattered and 
Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will observe that the rules | pleased them greatly. 
of the House give him the power to prevent this increase. My colleague devoted a large part of his speech to attacking 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If it is possible to introduce an | certain persons in private life, some of whom were in no way 
amendment to strike this out, I will be glad to do it. whatever connected with the trouble. But he was especially 
Mr. GARNER. I think a point of order against the increase | unbridled in his denunciation of Col. A. J. Blethen, owner of the 
in salary, under the rules of the House, will be sufficient to take | Seattle Times., He also published, as a part of his remarks, a 
it out of the bill. long letter attacking Col. Blethen written by the mayor of the 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Regardless of the- point of city of Seattle. 
order which might be raised against it, as a matter of individual Although ‘he asserted many times, as he always does, that 
decision every Member of this House ought to put the purpose | he wanted to be fair, my colleague did not give nor attempt 
of fair dealing and justice in legislation at the front and vote | to give but one side of the controversy. Inasmuch as these 
as his conscience dictates on this item. ; attacks are not only personal upon Col. Blethen, but attempt 
It is only justice, for there are other things to be considered | to fix the responsibility for the riots upon the articles pub- 
than a declaration that a man can not live on $7,000 a year. IJ lished in the Times, common fairness demands that the other 
count of vastly more importance the situation which is due iN | sige of the controversy be made public. 
yen te re a Led a where a re — If this is a matter that miust be paraded before this House, 
of the most powerful and wealthy Nation in the world can not | tnen poth sides should be heard and Congress should know 
keep his family in a manner befitting an American citizen; can the truth. 
oe on pe schrnphiog aha Thecus be eSuented scam mat A resolution has been introduced both in the House and in 
I am convinced that the men who are forced by bitter neces- = Senate to inv ——— the = _raose who claim. to have 
sity to practice the closest economy in their homes will not stand | !St Property as a result of the disturbance are asking damages 
much longer for the burdens imposed by governmental extrava- | 2#82inst the Government, and their representative is on his way 
gance. To-day the average family contributes $50 a year in here to press these claims. Tam absolutely convinced that the 
taxes to the support of the Government, and that means more to | OM/¥ result of the introduction of these resolutions will be to 
the average family than to the average executive department | C2courage these unsavory agitators and give them a much- 
official. desired publicity, and I believe that this was the main purpose 
ut even that is not enough, for here is a deficiency bill ap- of the introduction of these resolutions. Yet this has been 
propriating more than $3,000,000, and this one paragraph adds done, and it places upon me the duty, howev er unfortunate or 
$2,000 to one salary. Little wonder that there is perpetual need | 4istasteful, of placing before Congress, in so far as I can, the 
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for deficiency bills. facts in the matter. ; 
It is time to call a halt on reckless expenditure of public Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 


funds. The sphere of government will without doubt be widened | rema rks by inserting in the RECORD certain newspaper editorials 
in the coming years. Instead of a policeman’s club it will be- | 2nd items in regard to the affair. : 
come an instrument for the promotion of the general welfare; The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALLEN). The gentleman from Wash- 
instead of trying always to cure evils it will enter upon the field | ington [Mr. HuMPHREY] asks unanimous consent to insert cer- 
of prevention. tain matters in the RECORD. Is there objection? 
That is all the more reason why every dollar should be wisely | There was no objection. ; 
spent and why in fixing salaries some regard should be paid to| Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I very 
their relation to the income of the average man, whose social | much regret that my colleague [Mr. Bryan] is not present. 
condition and opportunities and standard of living, after all, | I dislike to deliver a speech of this character in his absence. 
set the mark for the Nation, But inasmuch as he is not here and a good portion of this speech 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman | refers to local conditions, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
from Illinois [Mr. HinesaucH] wants to yield time to the gen- | extend that portion of my speech in the Recorp. 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HuMPHREY]. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- | HumPHRerY] asks unanimous consent to extend another matter 
man from Washington [Mr. HumMPHREY]. in the Recorp in connection with his speech. Is there objection? 
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Mr. FOSTER Is that in reference to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Bryan], the gentleman’s colleague? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It refers to his speech. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is nothing more than that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It refers to his speech 
and to certain attacks which he made on people residing in the 
State of Washington. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this a personal attack upon the gentleman’s 
colleague? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
tack. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is just an answer to his speech? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I regret very much the 
gentleman’s absence, but I do not feel like taking up the time 
of the House in discussing a personal matter unless the gentle- 
man concerned is here. 

Mr. FOSTER. The only objection is to putting any matters 
of that kind into the Recorp in the absence of the Member con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman from 
Tilinois has any objection I will not read it. I am simply ask- 
ing this because my colleague is not here, very much to my 
regret. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As to the action of my 
colleague in attacking various persons in private life here upon 
the floor of the House, where he has the protection of the Con- 
stitution thrown about him and can not be called to account 
elsewhere for what he may say, one of the highest privileges 
that the Government can confer, I do not care to comment. 
Such action is perhaps justifiable when a Member has been 
personally attacked, and it is to be commended if it is neces- 
sary in the public interest to prevent or secure legislation. 
But under ordinary conditions, for mere political purpose, or 
personal animosity, or to defend some one else, should a Mem- 
ber, under the protection given him, denounce and assail a 
citizen in private life? This is a question that each Member is 
called upon to decide for himself, and it must be left with the 
House and the people of the country to judge whether it is a 
courageous thing, a manly thing to do, and whether or not it 
commands their admiration and respect. 

It was with great regret that I found that in order to defend 
the mayor and the Industrial Workers of the World my 
eolleague found it necessary to assail and denounce almost 
everything and almost everybody in the State of Washington. 
He found it necessary to attack the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. He found it necessary to reflect upon the 
good name of his State. He found it necessary to blacken the 
reputation of the city of Seattle. He found it necessary to 
declare that the courts of the State of Washington were corrupt. 
He found it necessary to denounce private citizens. He found 
it necessary to condemn the men that the people had honored 
by electing them to office. He found it necessary to reflect 
upon the soldiers and sailors of the United States. He found 
it necessary to insinuate that the Secretary of the Navy had 
made an ill-tempered speech. He found it necessary to de- 
nounce almost everything and everybody, except the Industrial 
Workers of the World and their sympathizers. These noble 
patriots, preachers of social justice and followers of the red 
flag, alone escaped his wrath. 

He would have you believe that Seattle has been worse thar 
the wicked cities of old that by divine decree were blotted from 
the face of the earth for their iniquities, and that the State of 
Washington for years has been controlled by a band of crooks 
and grafters. He charges in so many words that the courts of 
Washington have been corrupt and controlled by corporations 
and money; that the governors have been dishonest and the 
pliant tools of the same interests sitting ever ready to pardon 
any criminal that might, as he says, be by “ judicial accident ” 
convicted. He says that United States Senators have been 
bought and sold. What monstrous charges these are if not true. 

Is it true that the people of Washington have been so 
stupid or dishonest that they have elected scoundrels or weak- 
lings from the time it became a State up until a few months 
ago, when in a moment of moral regeneration and mental 
awakening they elected my colleague? Let me read the honored 
names of some of the distinguished men who have received the 
people’s confidence in the State of Washington. 

The governors have been Elijah Ferry, John H. McGraw, 
John R. Rogers, Albert E. Mead, and Samuel G, Cosgrove, 


It is not a personal at- 


from Washington may 
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These are the men that the people of the State of Washiug- 
ton have honored by electing them to the office of governor, 
Henry McBride and Marion E. Hay came into office by the 
death of the elected governor. The men that I have mentioned 
are the men that my colleague would have you believe were 
ever ready to favor the criminal that a corrupt court might by 
accident permit to be convicted. 

I challenge the history of this Republic to show a more splen- 
did line of governors in any State of the Union. These men 
were of that grand type of pioneers that have made the Pacific 
coast the marvel and the admiration of the modern world. 
They were men of courage and of patriotism and of devotion to 
their State, men of the highest reputation and unblemished in- 
tegrity. Never until it was uttered on the floor of this House 
by my colleague did I ever hear friend or foe reflect upon their 
honor. I challenge the gentleman now to point to a single blot 
on the record of any man that ever sat in the governor’s chair 
in the State of Washington. I ask him to give the name or the 
names ef those who were ready to carry out corrupt bargains 
bv peddling pardons. I ask him in the name of justice to the 
two now living, and the four that were elected and have passed 
beyond, to name the crooks that have disgraced and dishonored 
the governor’s chair in the State that has honored him and 
honored me. 

He says that United States Senators have been bought and 
sold, and by specifically excluding from this list the present 
junior Senator he by implication ineludes all the others. Who 
are the men that my colleague, with-his cry for “fair treat- 
ment” and his demand for “ justice for all,” has upon the floor 
of this House asserted have been bought and sold? Is it the 
Hon. Wes.ey L. Jones, who was for many years an honored and 
esteemed Member of this body; a man as universally respected 
as any man that was ever a Member of either the House or the 
Senate; a man that has given as conscientious and honest service 
to his country as any living public servant; a man whose pub- 
lic and private life is as clean as that of any man that ever 
walked beneath the Dome of this Capitol? Has he been bought 
and sold? 

Who are the others? Watson C. Squire, Levi Ankeny, Addi- 
son G. Foster, Samuel H. Piles, distinguished Republicans. 
George H. Turner, a distinguished Democrat. 

These men are still living and are capable of defending them- 
selves and need no eulogy from me. ; 

Two men who have served my State in the Senate are no 
more and ean only speak through those who live: 

The Hon. John B. Allen, a man of great ability and spotless 
reputation. Surely no man would defame him. 

The Hon. John L. Wilson, a man of great talent and tremen- 
dous energy and industry, and I never heard his integrity ques- 
tioned before or since his death by personal or political friend 
or foe except here upon the floor of this House by my col- 
league, Mr. Bryan. Which of these men that are dead were 
bought and sold? Let the name be given and not blacken the 
memory of both. 

I feel that I should mention two other names of the many 
public men that have served my State with distinction and high- 
est honor. One was Judge R. O. Dunbar, who was a member of 
the supreme court from the time of its admission as a State 
until his death a short time ago—a just judge, an honest man, 
a true servant of the people, and universally respected and 
mourned. 

The other, my late colleague, the loved and brilliant Francis 
W. Cushman, I never knew a man that revered his country 
more or more faithfully or with a higher purpose served his 


| State and country. 


I have given the names of the men who have been indicted 
by the insinuations of my colleague when he says, referring to 
the State of Washington, that United States Senators were 
bought and sold, pardons were peddled, and that the public 
men of Washington were dishonest and corrupt. I ask him to 
be specific in his charges. I ask him to give the names of the 
men that have disgraced and betrayed the people of my State, 
I demand that he do this or apologize for his statements, [ 
appeal to him in the name of common justice and common de- 
cency, in the name of the memory of the dead and fairness to 
the living, to give the names and not cast over the reputation 
of all these men that the State of Washington has loved and 
honored the putrid filth of slimy insinuation, 

My colleague should remember that he has been honored by 
the State of Washington by a seat in the highest legislative 
body in the world, He must reallze that his words, owing to 
his position, have a certain welght throughout the country, 
This responsibility should sober him, and he should not In a 
moment of hysteria or political frenzy, in order to protect his 
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friends, make such unbridled accusations against the people of 
bis own State and the men that they have honored unless he 
stands ready to produce the facts. 

My colleague would have you believe that the whole body 
politic in the State of Washington for years was a malignant 
cancer and a festering mass of corruption. When the people 
have ali opportunity to express themselves directly it is not 
often that they for any length of time select men that do not 
represent the average intelligence and honesty of the voters. 
If they do, then popular government is a failure. During the 
time when he would have you believe that graft and dishonesty 
completely dominated the politics of that State Hon. W. L. 
Jones and the late Francis W. Cushman represented that State 
for 10 years in this body. For six years of that time I also had 
the honor to be sent here by the powers of crookedness and 
corruption. If W. L. JoNes and Francis W. Cushman were 
crooked and corrupt; if they represented the powers of “ pillage 
and special privilege”; if they were-enemies of the people and 
a disgrace to the State, then I ask the odium of being placed 
in the same class. No doubt my colleague can explain how a 
State so completely in the power of darkness, so absolutely con- 
trolled by the forces of evil, could elect such men as they did 
for governor and Members of Congress. This State, so boss 
ridden and money controlled; so absolutely dominated by the 
influences opposed to liberty, to decency, and independence; so 
crushed by the foul and criminal hand of special privilege, at 
the very moment it touched the uttermost depth of infamy gave 
to Theodore Roosevelt the largest majority, according to -popu- 
lation; of any State in the Union. : 

According to my colleague, Col. Roosevelt is the sinless saint 
of American politics, the anointed prophet of the people, the 
sanctified emblem of purity and holiness. 

How could the people in the State of Washington be so de- 
praved in many things and so divine in one? 

Another thing. During most of these years of political de- 
pravity the Republican Party controlled the State of Washing- 
ton. My colleague was a member of that party and held office 
in it. Why did he not denounce it then as he does now? Is it 
pessible that while he was a member of the Republican Party 
his moral perception was so dulled that he did not see any of 
this universal corruption, and that he had attached himself to 
a salary and an office in another party before he was able to 
realize this awful condition? 

For 20 years I have been a resident and a citizen of Seattle. 
I am proud of that fact every day that I live. During these 
two decades the growth and development of Seattle has been 
one of the marvels of the modern world and not surpassed in 
all the records of civilization. The growth of our schools and 
churches and all that is best in Christian civilization has kept 
pace with our material development. 

Seattle is the cleanest and the healthiest city in America, 
and spends more per capita to educate her children than any 
city in the world. Seattle does not have to-day, and never has 
had, a slum section—a proud distinction of which few cities 
in this world can boast. Seattle was not built upen a founda- 
tion of corruption and dishonesty. 

Seattle, all conditions considered, has been as well governed 
and as free from vice and crime as any city in America. Such 
achievements are not the triumphs of crooks and grafters. 

Many of the very best men and women that the world could 
furnish have been attracted to our country. No State in the 
Union ever had better citizens of higher average intelligence 
and integrity and honor than has the State of Washington. 
No State has had courts freer from corruption or dishonesty 
or improper influence. 

The gentleman proudly prates about the primary law and 
equal-suffrage law. They are both upon our statute books, but 
the only thing his party ever had to do with them or with any 
other law in the State of Washington was to loudly try to 
claim credit for those that were popular after the Republican 
Party had passed them. It is true that the State of Washington 
has upon its statute books as many laws for the general good, 
and especially in the interest of the weak and poor and of 
the laboring classes, as any State in the Union. In fact, I 
believe that it is true that in the true sense of the word that 
the State of Washington has more progressive legislation upon 
her statute books than any State in the Union, but not a word 
or line of any one of these laws was written there by the so- 
called Progressive Party. Not one. 

I have known my colleague for many years and we have 
always been friends and I have always had great respect for 
him. I regret most sincerely that what he has said has made 
it necessary for me to reply. I assure him that there is nothing 
personal in these remarks whatever. But I weuld be ashamed 











to go home to the people that so long have honored me with 
their trust and confidence and would feel that I was too cow- 
ardly to associate with them if I did not resent this tinfortu- 
nate and wholly unjustifiable attempt to blacken the reputation 
of my city and my State and that of the many public men that 
have served it with distinction and honor. 

Now, I wish for the benefit of the committee to dwell for just 
a moment on the cause of the Seattle riots. All this shouting 
and tumult. about who caused the Seattle riot is sham and 
pretense. There is no chance to be mistaken about it.° The 
frothy ravings of the Industrial Workers of the World and 
their sympathizers on the streets of Seattle was the cause. 
For weeks and months every night these Industrial Workers 
of the World, despised alike by those who labor and by those 
who employ labor, stood on the streets of Seattle and denounced 
and condemned the Government and the law. For months they 
had assailed the soldiers and sailors of their country and 
poured forth their filth and slime upon every man that wore 
the United States uniform. They had circulated literature 
containing most indecent and defamatory attacks upon them. 
They cursed the flag that the soldiers and sailors were taught 
to honor, and defamed the country that they were sworn to 
defend. Finally this vilification and abuse was followed by 
assaulting and badly beating several soldiers. What the cir- 
cumstance of this assault was is of little importance. It was 
simply the culmination of a series of offenses by these dis- 
reputable agitators. Certain it is that if these defamers of our 
country’s institutions and our country’s defenders had been 
kept off of the streets of Seattle no riots would have occurred. 
These enemies of society placed themselves outside of the law 
and taunted the soldiers and sailors to practice what they had 
been preaching. When this was done, and force was used 
against these advocates of force they whined for the law that 
they had defied to protect them. If there is anything about 
one of these lazy soap-box performers larger than his mouth 
it is his streak of yellow. 

The sailors did take the law into their own hands. They 
were “vrong; but they did it under provocation so great and 
under circumstances so extenuating that many good. citizens 
condoned their action, and very few, if any, have any sympathy 
for their Industrial Workers of the World victims. It is to be 
regretted, of course, that in wreaking their vengeance upon 
the Industrial Workers of the World that some innocent ones 
also suffered. The conditions in Seattle had grown intolerable, 
and, as is always the case, one lawless act led to another. 

I shall place in the Recorp a statement from tlie soldiers 
and sailors themselves that gives their reasons for their actions. 
So far as the Secretary of the Navy is concerned, I read his 
speech as it has been reported. I approve every sentence and 
every word that he uttered [applause], and so do the people 
of Seattle. His words were the words of a patriotic American 
citizen, and as a Republican I am proud of such a Democrat 
in the Cabinet. I pay to him the tribute of my admiration. I 
the conditions of my city were such that a brilliant and patriotic 
speech eulogizing the flag and praising our country and de- 
nouncing those who would destroy-our institutions caused a 
riot, then I thank God that such speech was made. [Applause.] 
If this be true, it should have been made sooner. If there is 
any other spot in this Nation where such a speech will start 
a riot, then I trust that before another day dawns that 
some man will have the patriotism and the courage to make one 
there. 

What was the cause of the riot in Seattle? The same cause 
that almost daily causes business disturbances, strikes, riots, 
and murder in some part of our country. It is the liberty and 
license shown to the Industrial Workers of the World under 
the misguided cry of “free speech.” These enemies of society 
have become a menace to the Nation. These men will not work 
themselves, nor permit others to do so if they can prevent it. 
These defamers of their country and their country’s flag, who 
defy the law and denounce the courts, who scoff at religion 
and curse the church, who sneer at the family relations and 
revile all that is honest, decent, and respectable; these men 
who vilify all who wear the uniform of their country; these 
preachers of force and destruction, of anarchy and treason, 
of lawlessness and murder, of the riot and the torch, had been 
permitted for many months to stand on the streets of Seattle 
and indulge in their filthy and violent harangues, disgusting. 
irritating, and insulting to all decent people. These agitators 
are always a menace to the community and are constantly 
inciting riot and bloodshed. These loathsome human parasites 
were the cause of the riots in Seattle. But for these men my 


colleague finds no word of condemnation; not even by insinua- 
tion dees he blame them, 
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In his universal denunciation no word is to be found against 
these men. ‘To them alone he gives the praise of his silence. If 
we are.to believe his speech then all other classes are to blame 
for the shame and humiliation that has been brought upon the 
city of Seattle, and these immaculate soap-box saints alone 
stand innocent and without fault. [Applause.] 

I will now insert clippings from the Seattle Times, Post-In- 
telligencer, the Argus, Town Crier, the Pacific Naval Monthly 
giving the sailors’ own version of the trouble, and from the 
Bremerton News an article giving the report of the naval board 
on the affair and the order of the Secretary of the Navy based 
thereon. 

These articles, together with those from the Seattle Sun, 
which have already been inserted in the Recorp by my colleague, 
Mr. BrYAan, give most of what has been published about the 
controversy, and I trust will aid Congress in ascertaining the 
facts about the unfortunate occurrence and enable them to 
judge ‘as to where the fault lies for its happening. 


[From the Seattle Times, Friday, Aug. 18, 1913.] 

. W. W., DENOUNCED BY HEAD OF NAVY, ATTACK SOLDIERS AND SAILORS— 
WHILE DANIELS AROUSES PATRIOTISM OF RAINIER CLUB DINERS BY 
SPEECH, ANARCHISTS ATTACK WEARERS OF BLUE—SCORES EXECUTIVE 
WHO FOSTERS LAWLESS MOBS—HIS BRILLIANT CASTIGATION OF UN- 
AMERICAN MAYORS EXCITES UNPARALLELED DEMONSTRATION OF ENTHU- 
SIASM. 

Practically at the very moment a gang of red-flag worshipers and an- 
archists were brutally beating two bluejackets and three soldiers who 
had dared protest against the insults heaped on the American flag at a 
soap-box meeting on Washington Street last night, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, in the great banquet hall of the Rainier Club, cheered on 
by the wildly enthusiastic and patriotic Americans present, flayed as a 
type the mayor of any city who permits red-flag demonstrations in 
the community of which he is the head. 

Frantic with delight over the Secretary’s bitter denunciation of the 
conditions which have so long disgraced Seattle, the members of the 
Rainier Club and their guests of the Army, Navy, and National Guard 
cheered themselves hoarse, climbing on their chairs to wave napkins at 
the speaker and give tongue to regular rebel yells of approbation and 
pleasure. 

: Three times Mr. Daniels was compelled to stop and wait until his 

audience had grown tired of applauding his fierce arraignment of a 

man who would holdyihe chief office in the gift of an American city 

end permit insults to his country and its honor by the displayaof red 
flags in the streets. 

What the Secretary's expression of contempt and disgust with meth- 
ods which permit the fostering of anarchy by the means employed in 
Seattle and the almost simultaneous assault on the country’s uniform 
by the “reds ’ of the city in which he was then speaking will mean to 
Seattle can not yet be forecasted. That neither the Secretary of the 
Navy nor the Secretary of War will pass the insult by is sure enough, 
but whether the outrageous occurrence will mean injury to Seattle’s 
hopes for further naval exploitation and the cancellation of Secretary 
Garrison’s plans to visit this city is not yet known. 

SITUATION EXCEEDINGLY SERIOUS. 


The situation is exceedingly serious because of Mayor Cotterill’s re- 
peated refusal to interfere with the ‘reds,” the various “ red-flag” 
incidents ‘occurring during his term of office and his permitting the 
anarchistie soap-box meetings of the last few months, which led as 
directly to last night’s assault on the soldiers and sailors as water 
falls over the precipice to the pool below. 

The most representative gathering of the business and social inter- 
ests of Seattle ever assembled in one room partook of the Rainier 
Club’s dinner to the Secretary. From the beginning the occasion was 
auspicious and tremendously patriotic in tone. Mr. Daniels was visibly 
impressed with the immense American flag that covered the entire 
ceiling and greatly pleased to find his own flag of office covering the 
wall back of his seat of honor. 

The Secretary was welcomed by Mayor Cotterill, who, also a guest 
of the club, spoke for the city of Seattle. Thomas M. Vance, a former 
attorney general of this State, aided Judge R. B. Albertson, the toast- 
master, in extending the greetings of the North Carolinians who now 
liye in Washington. Judge George Donworth spoke brilliantly on the 
prosaic subject of the Keyport torpedo station. Admirals Reynolds 
and Cottman spoke straight to the point on subjects nearest their 
hearts. After an ovation lasting several minutes, Judge Richard A. 
Ballinger spoke of the resources and artificial difficulties of this State 
and Alaska. 

Finally Judge Albertson presented the Secretary of the Navy, who 
Was warmly received. Mr. Daniels spoke to the toast “ Our Country,” 
digressing to many personal topics of interest to the club and its 
guests. He repeated his promises that the whole battle fleet of the 
United States would soon be in Seattle Harbor, and hinted at other 
naval affairs of Importance to the community. Then, reaching his 
peroration, he pointed to the American flag over his head and began 
his denunciation of American executives who permit the display of red 
flags in their streets and the fostering of anarchistic ideas in their 
communities. 

“This country has no place for the red flag and it has no place for 
the believers in the red flag,’”’ he exclaimed. 

Instantly the first great demonstration for the Secretary and his 
patriotic beliefs began. Members of the club and their guests of the 
Army and Navy cheered, stamped, laughed, and yelled. When order 
was restored, Mr. Daniels began the story of the mayor of Boston, who 
jailed the red-flag paraders first and found a law to fit the case after- 
wards. The second demonstration followed at once, longer and more 
enthusiastic than before. 

Warming to his topic, the Secretary proceeded with a merciless de- 
nunciation of the cowardly un-American who, occupying the highest 
position in the gift of an American city, fosters anarchy in the streets 
‘y permitting the display of the red flag 2nd the demonstrations of 
its adherents. 

DEMONSTRATION UNPARALLELED. 
It was then that the audience rose in the third demonstration, one 


never before paralleled in the history of the Rainier Club. The pre- 
vious demonstrations seemed weak by comparison, the noise continuing 
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until the members and their guests were worn out. The Secretary was 
much gratified by the enthusiasm he had invoked, little thinking that 
at almost the same instant the “ reds’ permitted to exist in Seattic by 
Mayor Cotterill were beating and stabbing soldiers and sailors of the 
United States for expressing sentiments far weaker than bis own. 

Directly following the dinner, impromptu jubilation parties were held 
all over the Rainier Club by the members, who as a body are noted for 
their patriotism, 

Maj. Harold E. Cloke, commanding officer at Fort Flagler, to-day 
started an investigation into the assault of the three soldiers and two 
sailors. A board of inquiry will be called together to make a careful 
and thorough inquiry into the circumstances of the outrage. 

WILL BE PUT UP TO MAYOR. 


It was stated that if preliminary reports absolving the men in unl- 
form from all blame for the attack were borne out by the inquiry, the 
entire matter would be put up squarely to Mayor Cotterill and an 
explanation demanded from the city for the unprovoked insult offered 
Seattle’s guests. Col. C. J. Bailey, commanding officer of the three 
forts of which Flagler is one, could not be reached to-day, but it 
was understood that he would assume direct charge of the matter upon 
his arrival at Fort Worden. 

Patrick Coyle, A. BN. Wallace, and a Third Artillery man who refused 
to make known his. identity, comprised the trio of soldiers; while 
Frank Brady, sailor from the submarine tender Fortune, and George 
Becker, of the cruiser Chattanooga, were the sailors involved. Coyle 
was gashed under: the as Wallace was stabbed and bruised, while 
the third soldier was badly cut about the head and otherwise injured. 
The two sailors, who, according to eyewitnesses, put up a plucky 
fight against overwhelming odds after they had rushed to the assist- 
ance of the soldiers, wore the skin completely off their knuckles, but 
were otherwise uninjured. 

That fatal injuries to the men would have resulted had 
not turned in a riot call and brought Capt. L. J. Stuart, 
gency squad of patrolmen and three motorcycle police to the scene 
was the belief of all wko saw the outrage. As it was, the men were 
rescued with difficulty after the mob had been dispersed, and the 


ringleaders escaped only because none of the injured could identify 
their assailants. 


some one 
the emer- 


SOLDIERS’ UNIFORM INSULTED. 


The three soldiers, following the military parade of the afternoon 
and the aeroplane flights, were strolling down Washington Street when 
they were spotted by an I. W. W. speaker occupying a soapbox near 
the Occidental Avenue corner and immediately attention was called 
to them, thei: uniform being decried and the service to which they 
have given their lives insulted. Z 

“Don’t be a soldier, be a man,” shouted the speaker, amid the 
jeers of the I Won’t Works. Although stung to the quick by the 
insults which followed, the soldiers appeared to pay no attention to 
them until the speaker made way for a woman, who began to pour 
out coarse epithets directed at the enlisted men. Her words lashed 
the horde into a fury and a near-by I. W. W. struck at the three as 
they were passing him. Wallace received the blow and his comrades 
rushed to his assistance. 

Immediately the mob of several hundred pressed about the strug- 
gling group, with cries of ‘“ Kill ’em!” “To 1! with the flag!” 
and similar expressions. Coyle was seized by two heavy lumberjacks, 
one of whom grabbed the soldier around the neck and forced him to 
his knees, while the other smashed him in the face, cutting a gash 
under one eye. 

Another I. W. W., armed with a small knife, gashed Wallace in 
several places. Finally, all three men went down and members of 
the mob jumped on them with their heavy shoes. 

BECKER PUT UP FINE FIGHT. 


Brady, who, all agree, is ‘‘some scrapper,” and Becker ran to the 
aid of the soldiers. They managed to work their way toward the 
soapbox and Brady, it was asserted, laid out a score of the I Won't 
Works before he was downed. Becker was not far behind him. 

Sergt. Joe Mason, who was in the vicinity, did what he could with 
the mob, and when the emergency squad arrived in response to the 
riot call, the men in uniform were pulled from under the feet of their 
assailants and taken to the city hospital. After their wounds had 
been ee the men left and reported to their respective forts or 
vessels, 

Widespread condemnation of the insult was expressed on every 
hand this morning. Col. W. M. Inglis, commanding the Second Regi- 
ment, Washington National Guards, declared that severe measures 
ought to be adopted toward disciplining the I. W. W.’s. 

“The participants in last night’s outrage ought to be rounded up 
and driven out cf town,” he asserted. 

Among the most outspoken in their disapproval of the outrage were 
local veterans of the Spanish-American War. ‘These former soldiers, 
as members of the military order of Serpents, will lead to-night’s 
otiasts parade across Washington Street and past the scene of the 
attack. 

“If they start anything with us,” one of the prominent leaders of 
the organization asserted, ‘‘ they will meet something: they never did 
before. Our men will be armed with everything from bolos to head 
axes, and we will be ready for them.” 

TROUBLE BREWING FOR I. W. W. , 


The police were notified through underground channels late last 
night and again this morning that a large force of enlisted men in 
the city on leave would circulate about the I. W. W. headquarters 
this evening. The prediction was freely made that any stigma cast 
on either their uniforms or the flag will meet with speedy and decisive 
answer. 

Several soldiers declared that they had never before heard of au- 
thorities in an American city permitting public insults to be directed 
toward defenders of the Nation or its flag. 

Maj. Cloke said this morning that he had been assured that all 
three of the soldiers assaulted were sober and were conducting them- 
selves in a gentlemanly manner. - 

a statement was borne out by eyewitnesses to the disgraceful 
affair. 


— 


[From the Seattle Times, Saturday, August 19, 1913.] 
MAYOR MAKES FUTILE ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS PUBLICATION OF TIMES— 


IN EFFORT TO SHIFT RESPONSIBILITY FOR LAST NIGHT’S RIOTING TO 
PAPER, EXECUTIVE ISSUES REPRESSIVE ORDER. 


Refusal of policé officers to obey the order of ihe court this afternoon 
resulted in Cotterill and Chief of Police Bannick being arrested and 
hustled before Judge Humphries on bench warrants. They were ad- 
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vised to promptix change their attitude. This they agreed to do with- 
out delay. After their session with Judge Humphries a telephone 
message was sent to headquarters by Bannick to rush a man with all 
haste te the Times office and remove the guard. 

The Times was issued practically on time, and its appearance was 
greeted with cheers by hundreds who had assembled near the Times 
building. 3 

Mayor George F. Cotterill, in a puerile attempt to clear his own 
skirts of blame for last night’s clash between I. W. W.’s and the sol- 
diers and sailors they had vilified and insuited, this morning assumed 
charge of the police department and ordered the Times to suspend pub- 
lication of all its issues for to-day and to-morrow. At the same time 
he ordered the closing of all saloons and the breaking up of all street 
meetings. As an afterthought, the executive made the brilliant sug- 
gestion that the Times might publish, as usual, provided proofs of all 
matter to appear in its columns be submitted to his eye for censoring. 

Satisfied of the illegality of such an order, the publishers of the 
Times took the matter befere Judge John E. Humphries in an _appli- 
cation for a temporary restraining order. In a few_moments the ap- 
plication bad been granted and Cotterill in turn had been suppressed 
by a peremptory order that he and his subordinates refrain from inter- 
ference with the Times or its affairs. . : 

That there might be no mistake, Judge Humphries stated from the 
bench that the order was made to be obeyed, and that any violator 
would be committed immediately for contempt. Thus Cotterill, the 
person responsible for last night's disturbances through his policy of 
fostering the growth of the anarchistic colony in Seattle as a result 
of his policy of “ hands off,” finds himself between the horns of a 
dilemma created by himself. ; 

Instead of shifting the blame for the soldiers’ and sailors attack 
on the I. W. W. and every ether red flag headquarters in Seattle, Cot- 
terill, who has assumed control of the police department, must shoulder 
the blame for any trouble growing out of his impertinent interference 
or his known ‘partiality toward the incendiaries who a year ago 
trampled the Nation’s emblem in the streets and finds the blame for the 
occurrences of last evening placed squarely back on his shoulders, where 
it belongs. “ 

The actioa of the sailors was the direct result of the affair of Wed- 
nesday night when red-flag adherents on Washington Street attacked 
several enlisted men, one of whom was stabbed. 

The sailors were entirely erderly last night with the exception of 
their attack on the Reds. Every I. W. W. headquarters in the city was 
raided and wrecked, and every anarchist and I. W. W. who offered 
resistance was roughly handled. 

Those who witnessed the destruction of I. W. W. headquarters and 
literature assert that the leaders of the attacking force were con- 
tinually warning their followers against the mistake of too much zeal, 
and especially against the use of liquor in any form. 


STATEMBNT BY DANIELS. 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, interviewed in Tacoma this 
morning concerning last night’s disturbance, said: 

“T have only just heard of what happened in Seattle last night. 
I understand it was proveked by trouble between the I. W. W. people 
and sailors or soldiers the night before. If the sailors made the attack 
witheut provocation it was not right. 

“T have been told there were many more civilians in the party than 
naval men. If Army and Navy men or civilians Cestroy property, 
they should be punished. I have no doubt the authorities will face the 
responsibility, 

“Respect for the law and respect for the fiag are the basic prin- 
ciples on which America rests.” 

Cotterill, planning his extraordinary course, was in his office at the 
city hall at 9 o’clock, despite the sign announcfng that he had declared 
to-day a legal holiday in Seattle. His perennial loquaciousness, how- 
ever, did net extend to the Times. 

“Could I see the mayor?” queried a Times reporter of Private 
Secretary Frederic B. Chandler, who quit work on a proclamation long 
enough to approach the mayor in the adjoining room. 

“The mayor says he has nothing to say to the Times,” Chandler 
replied upon his return. 

“The Times would be glad to publish any statement that the mayor 
may have to make regarding the affair of last night,” insisted the 
reporter. 

“The mayor says he has nothing to say,” reiterated Chandler, as he 
resumed work en his proclamation. 


MAYOR’S OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION. 
The text of the official proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION, 


THE Crry OF SEATTLE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Whereas a condition of riot, tumult, and violent disturbance of public 
order, accompanied by destruction of property and endangering of 
human life, prevailed in the city of Seattle for several hours last 
night (Friday, July 18, 1913); and 
Whereas there is imminent danger of a renewal of such lawless and 
rioting outbreaks in the present excited state of the public mind, with 
great liability of further destruction of property and probable loss 
of life by reason of the crowded conditions of our streets during 
the closing day and night of the Potlach Festival: Now, therefore, 
I, George F. Cotterill, mayor of the city of Seattle, acting pursuant 
to the power and duty imposed and vested in me by virtue of section 2, 
article 5, of the city charter, do hereby assume control for the time 
being of the police force of the city of Seattle. 
Proclaimed at 9 a. m, this Saturday, the 19th day of July, A. D. 1913. 
Guorce F, CoTTeRiLt, Mayor. 


JUDGE MPHRIES’S ORDER. 


The text of Judge Humphries’s restraining order follows: 


In the Superior Court of the State of Washington, in and for the 
county of King. 

Times Investment Co., a corporation, plaintiff, ». George F. Cotterill, 
as mayor of the city of Seattle and Lo ggnenag Claude G. Bannick, as 
chief of police of the city of Seattle and individually, defendants. 
No. . Temporary restraining order and order to show cause. 

This matter having come on duly for hearing upon the application of 
the plaintiff herein for a temporary restraining order and an order to 
show cause, and it duly appearing to the court from the complaint 
herein and the affidavit in support thereof that an emergency exists 
and that this is a proper case for the issuance of a temporary restrain- 
ing order, and that irreparable injury will be done to property and 
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property rights and to business interests without the issuance of said 
temporary restraining order : 

It is therefore hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the de- 
fendant, George F. Cotterill, as mayor of the city of Seattle and indi- 
vidually, and the defendant, Claude G. Bannick, as chief of police of 
the city of Seattle and individually, and each of them and all officers 
and employees of the city of Seattle subordinate to said defendants, 
and all servants and agents and employees. of the said defendants, or 
either of them, or the said city of Seattle be, and they are hereby, en- 
joined and restrained from in any manner enforcing that certain order 
made by the said George F. Cotterill and referred to in the complaint 
a dated the 19th day of Juty, 1913, and which order provides as 

“Inasmuch as the exaggerated, false, and perverted publications 
which have been made by the Scattle Times, and particularly the issue 
of Friday evening, July 18, 1913. included a plain and willful inciting of 
the riot which followed and indicated on the part of those respon- 
sible for that publication a knowledge of the lawless and riotous inten- 
tions which were consummated that night, you are hereby directed to 
stop the issuance, sale, circulation. or any form of distribution within 
the city of Seattle of the Seattle Daily Times during this day (Satur- 
day, July 19, 1913) and to-morrow (Sunday, July 20, 1913), unless 
the proprietors of sueh paper shall have first submitted to me the en- 
tire proofs of any proposed issue and it shall have been found and 
certified to you by me as containing nothing calculated to ineite to 
further riot, destruction of property, and danger to human life.” 

And are enjoined and restrained from taking any action or doing 
anything whatever te interfere, obstruct, or impede the printing. pub- 
lication, distribution. and circulation of the Seattle Daily Times in the 
city of Seattle on Saturday. the 19th day of July. 1913. and on Sun- 
day, the 20th day of July, 1913, or on any other day or days until the 
further order of this court, and said defendants and each of them are 
hereby ordered to appear on the — day of July, 1913, in department 
No. — of this court, then and there to show cause why a tempo- 
rary injunction should not issue continuing in force this restraining 
order pending the trial of this case upon the merits. 

This temporary restraining order to be in force wpon the filing by the 
plaintiff of a bond conditioned according to law in the sum of $5,000. 

Done in open court this 19th day of July, 1913. 

Joun B. HemPpnnrtes, Jedge. 


PROCLAMATION SERVED ON EDITOR, 


The first notification of George F. Cotterill’s latest bumptious dive 
into the sea of impertinence and illegality came when Chief of Police 
Claude G. Bannick and a plain-clothes officer, acting on instructions 
from the self-constituted head of the police department, appeared at 
the office of Col. Alden J. Blethen, editor in chief, and served the execu- 
tive’s proclamation. 

Immediate communication was established with the Times’ attorneys, 
and within the space of a very short time Attorney Walter Fulton ap- 
peared in superior court before Judge John BH. Humphries with an ap- 
plication for an order restraining Cotterill in his pernicious effort te 
shoulder blame for last night’s disturbances on the Times. 

After hearing the circumstances Judge Humphries signed the order. 
at the same time declaring with finality: “ This order is made to be 
obeyed, and anybody violating it will be promptly dealt with.” 

Later in chambers the court announced that any effort to go behind 
the literal meaning of the order restraining Cotterill and his newly- 
kidnaped minions from interfering with the Times and its publication 
will mean immediate arrest and commitment for contempt of court. 

Judge Humphries then notified the sheriff's office of the issuance of 
the restraining order and at the same time served official ‘notice on 
Sherif Ed Cudihee that he would be held responsible for seeing that the 
order was carried out to the letter. As a result, a sufficient force of 
deputies was ordered to be on hand in the sheriff's office to arrest any- 
one from Mayor Cotterill to the city hall janitor who might attempt 
to interfere with the publication of the Times. 

Before press time, when it appeared that Cotterill might see fit to pit 
his egotism against the majesty of the law and attempt interference, 
a squad of deputy sheriffs under Deputy Ted McCormick appeared at 
the Times office with instructions to jail anyone interfering in any 
manner with the publication of the paper. 

Coincident with the taking over of control of the police department 
and his order suppressing the publication of editions of the Times to-day 
unless all proofs first were submitted to his august eye, Cotterill 
ordered the closing of all saloons. 

In many cases the proprietors obeyed unquestioningly. Others, par- 

ticularly down-town cafés and clubs, declined politely but firmly to 
permit their business to be interfered with, and the doors remained 
open. 
As a result of defying Cotterill’s plainly illegal order, G. F. Wilson, 
bartender at the Savoy Ifotel, was arrested by Motorcycle Policemen 
D. M. Blaine and J. EK. Heath. At the Rathskeller, the police found 
defiance, but a few moments later, on instruction frdm James Mor- 
rison, the bar was closed. 

At the time of,.taking over control of the —_ department, Cot- 
terill issued the following order to Chief of Police Bannick, taking for 
his authority section 2 of article 5 of the city charter: 

ORDER ISSUBD BY MAYOR. 
To the Chief of Police: 


Acting under the direct authority imposed upon me by the proclama- 
tion assuming control of the police force, of even date herewith, the 
following orders are hereby promulgated for the suppression of any 
further tumult and for the restoration of order: ‘ 

(1) All general laws and ordinances shall be enforced in the ordi- 
nary and usual manner, as prior to the issuance of the emergency 
proclamation, except as set forth in the following emergency orders. 

(2) As a safeguard and measure of protection against a renewal of 
disturbances of public order, you are hereby directed to cause all 
saloons and other places where intoxicating liquor is sold to be closed 
and to stop the sale of any intoxicating liquor in any form. The 
closure to continue throughout this day, Saturday, July 19, and the 
State law to be rigidly enforced through Sunday, July 20. Unless 
otherwise ordered, this emergency closure shall be superseded by the 
usual regulative provision of the license ordinance on Monday morning, 


July 21, 1913. 
(3) Inasmuch as the exaggerated, false, and perverted patientions 


which have been made by the Seattle Times, and particularly the issue 
of Friday evening, July 18. 1913, included @ plain and willful inciting of 
riot which followed, and indicated, on the part of those responsible for 
that publication, knowledge of the lawless and riotous intentions which 
were committed that night, you are hereby directed to stop the is- 
suance, sale, or circulation or any form of distribution within the city 


of Seattle of the Seattle Daily Times during the day (Saturday, July 
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19, 1913), and to-morrow (Sunday, July 20, 1913), unless the pro- 
prietors of such paper shall have first submitted to me the entire proofs 
of any proposed issue, and it shall have been found and certified to 
you by me as containing nothing calculated to incite to further riot, 
destruction of property, and danger to human life. 

(4) During this day (Saturday, July 19) and to-morrow (July 20, 
Sunday) you wil! cause all and every character of street meeting and 
ublic speaking ‘thereat to be suspended and stopped, that there may 
be no further exciting of the public mind which might lead to renewed 
riotous outbreaks or reprisals. This shall not apply to any religious 
meeting of a regular religious organization. 

Witness my hand this 19th day of July, 1913. 

GrEORGE F, CoTrrerRILL, Mayor, 
Section 2 of article 5 of the city charter is as follows: 
PROVISIONS OF CHARTER, 

“The mayor shall see that all the laws and ordinances in force in the 
city are faithfully executed and shall direct and control all subordinate 
officers of the city, except in so far as such direction and control is by 


the provisions of this charter reposed in some other officer or board, | 


and shall maintain peace and good order in the city. He shall have 
power at all times, in any emergency, of which he shall be the judge, to 
assume command of the whole or any part of the police force of the 
city. In case of riot, tumult, or violent disturbance of the public order 
the mayor shall have, as the exigency in his judgment may require, the 
right to assume control for the time being of the police force, but be- 
fore assuming such control he shall issue his proclamation to that 
effect, and it shall be the duty of the chief of police to execute orders 
promulgated by him for the suppression of such tumult and the restora- 
tion of order,” 
I. W. W. TALKS AS MAYOR SUPPRESSES TIMES. 


While Mayor George Fletcher Cotterill was busy this morning at- 
tempting to suppress the Times and taking charge of the police force 
of the city he permitted an I. W. W. street speaker to mount a soap 
box on the streets and there harangue away ‘to his heart’s content. 
Officer 243 watched the speaker for a time and then sauntered away. 
The “ speech’ was delivered near the alley between the Globe Building, 
= First Avenue, and the National Grocery Co. Building, on Western 

venue. 

COURT PREVENTS MAYOR FROM CLOSING SALOONS, 


Under the leadership of Joseph Goldie, of the Goldie-Klenert Dis- 
tributing Co., representatives of the following liquor houses fn the city 
presented themselves at Judge John.E. Humpbhries’s court to-day and 
obtained a temporary restraining order preventing the mayor or the 
chief of — rom closing their places of business: James W. Morri- 
son, president of the Rathskeller Co.; Goldie-Klenert Distributing Co. ; 
Hyde & Co.; Samuel Hyde; The Savoy Hotel; Bollong Liquor Co. ;.Mer- 
chants’ Café; Transfer Co.; Jaffe & Co.; Gill & Gill: Mission Liquor 
Co.; Pioneer Exchange; Germania Café; P. E. Sullivan; Berhl & 
Rooney; The Stratford (Inc.). 

After granting injunctions Judge Humphries ruled that all that was 
necessary for the enforcement of the court’s mandates was the posting 
of the injunction on the doors of the establishments securing them. 
Judge Humphries assured the saloon keepers it would not be necessary 
to consult mayor or chief of police before reopening their doors. 

Their complaint alleges that as to-day is neither a Sunday nor a holi- 
day, neither the mayor nor the chief of police has a right to interfere 
with their business. The temporary order was made returnable before 
Judge Humphries next Wednesday morning. 


ANARCHY IN SEATTLE STAMPED OUT WHEN SAILORS GET BUSY. 


Anarchy, the grizzly hydraheaded serpent which Seattle has been 
forced to nourish in its midst by a naturalized chief executive for 18 
months, was plucked from the city and wiped out in a blaze of patriot- 
ism last night. Hundreds of sailors and artillerymen, who carefully 
planned the entire maneuver yesterday morning, led the thousands of 
checring civilians to the attack and successfully wrecked the Industrial 
Workers of the World headquarters and “ direct-action” Socialist 
headquarters in various parts of the business district. 

That the attackers were determined to stamp out the evil itself 
rather than to inflict personal injury on its unfortunate adherents was 
indicated by the fact that the only casualty reported was that of an 
Industrial Worker of the World, whose nose was broken. Squads of 
police who hovered about the scene of eradication handled the situa- 
tion in such a manner that no trouble resulted. 

The causes of the onslaught was the unprovoked attack made by a 
mob of Industrial Workers of the World on three artillerymen and two 
sailors at Washington Street and Occidental Avenue Thursday night. 
Patrick Coyle and A. E. Wallace, of Fort Flagler, together with an- 
other, whose name was not learned at that time, were thrown down, 
trampled on, and stabbed by the infuriated red-flag adherents. The 
matter is now being made the subject of an inquiry at Fort Flagler. 

Fired with patriotic enthusiasm and armed only with small American 
flags, the men in uniform wrecked the Industrial Workers of the World 
headquarters on Washington Street. demolished the news stand of Mil- 
lard Price at Fourth Avenue and Pike Street, cleaned out the Industrial 
Workers of the World headquarters in the Nestor Building on West- 
lake Avenue and the Socialist halls at the Granite Hotel, Fifth and 
Virginia, and in an old church at Seventh and Olive Streets. 

The proceedings were thorough and determined. Red flags which 
were found in both the Industrial Workers of the World and Socialist 
offices were burned, literature was scattered over the streets or de- 
stroyed, furniture was smashed into kindling, and the American flaz, 
triumphant, was placed above every nest of anarchists before the work 
was considered complete. 

CIVILIANS CARRY ON WORK. 


Even after the uniformed men had considered their work finished 
and left for the docks, the swarms of civilians carried it on. Some of 
the onlookers declared that the attack on the Nestor Building con- 
tained but a handful of military men and was engineered by residents 
ef this city. Policemen, fire carts, and a provost guard from the war- 
ships in the harbor. followed the throng, but were unable to do more 
than take charge of the remains left by the wreckers. 

Although the first signa! for the attack had been given at 7.30 o'clock, 
some time before the evening pageant was due to appear the streets 
of the business section were jammed with a carnival crowd, which 
quickly took up the battle cry of the soldiers and sailors and left their 
places to join in. So huge was the crowd that the 9 o'clock interurban 
train from Tacoma, on the Puget Sound Electrie Railway tracks, was 
foreed to discharge its passengers at First Avenue and Jackson Street, 
several blocks below the station. 


Various estimates placed the crowd actually participating from 5,000 


to 20,000, while stil) another count placed the throngs on the street 
curbs and along the business thoroughfares at 200,000, 
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An indication of the sentiment of the crowds, outside of the cheerin 
along the line of march, was manifested at the Potlatch grandstand, 
where spectators rose en masse with waving flags and shouts to greet 
the army as it went by. 

RIOT CALL TURNED IN, 


_ Industrial Workers of the World adherents were busy with a meet- 
ing on Washington Street west of Occidental, when the originators of 
the enterprise gave the signal at First Avenue and Yesler Way and 
started toward the headquarters on Washington Strect. Quietly, but 
swiftly, the party rushed to the. point of attack and were in front of 
the building before the onlookers realized what was going on. 

A riot call was turned in and a squad of policemen appeared on the 
scene, but in the meantime the invaders had gained entrance to the 
headquarters and were carrying out their seheme of destruction. Desks, 
the property of local organizers and officers of the State organization, 
were smashed, chairs were hurled against the wall and. broken into 
= — literature was thrown out of the windows to the crowd 

eneath. 

Some one had informed the Industrial Workers of the World meeting 
of what was going on, and just as the last of the literature was going 
up in flames in the alley, the mob poured in to give battle to the sailors 
and soldiers. The struggle was brief, but spirited, and the sailors, all 
of them picked men, had no trouble in downing the ‘wage slaves.” 
With their heads down and their arms shot back like battering rams, 
the jackies charged the crowd and pushed them back to such an extent 
that exit was easy. 

By this time approximately 5,000 spectators had jammed about the 
scene. <A caucus was held, and collection taken by passing the hat to 
buy a bugle and a flag. Cries of “Fourth and Pike” sounded, and the 
little vanguard, backed by a small number of excited civilians, shot up 
First Avenue, crossed over to Second at the double quick, east on Pike, 
and drew up at Millard Price’s news stand. 

While the crowds on the corner, unfamiliar with the earlier events, 
were wondering what was going on, half a dozen pairs of hands seized 
the Socialist news stand up against the curb and in a second papers and 
pamphlets filled the air. 


SMASH EVERYTHING RED. 


The stand emptied, the soldiers and sailors of the vanguard, number- 
ing no more than a dozen, overturned the stand and began to demolish 
it. Willing feet made quick work. 

The avengers had noted that the stand was painted red. 

“Smash everything that’s red,” shouted one of the party, as he laid 
the last whole board against the curb and descended on it with his No. 
10’s._ In less than a minute the contents of the cart had been scattered 
broadcast and the cart was smashed to kindling. 

From somewhere about the stand one of the soldiers plucked a red 
flag before the demolition was complete. This was torn to tatters. 
Matches were quickly om and the odor of burning rags presently 
told of the destruction of the I. W. W. emblem. 

A half dozen paces from the Socialist news stand stood a stand where. 
daily newspapers are sold. While some of the party were smashing the 
Socialist stand a soldier ran over to the other cart and stuck an Ameri- 
ean flag among the papers in the top rack. When the willing workers 
made for that stand too, thinki it of the same breed as the one just 
smashed, they spied the flag and promptly moved back. Heads were 
bared and cheers for the flag drowned the roar of Pike Street traffic. 

Throughout the scene Patrolman J. L. Crawford remained one of the 
interested spectators. So quickly had the little band descended on the 
news stand that a thoroughly efficient “Finis” had been written before 
the policeman could stem the tide. Every time he thrust back a par- 
ticipant the crash of a board or the flying of a handful of papers told 
of effective work by others. And all the while a crowd that grew 
larger every second cheered the workers lustily. Taking no part them- 
selves in the demonstration, the witnesses, by shouts and cheers and 
exclamations of glee, clearly showed that they thought so, too. 


ON TO RICHMOND. 


The party at Fourth Avenue and Pike Street having been successfully 
concluded with the burning of the fragments of the red flag the little 
band broke into a run down Pike Street to Third Avenue, thence north 
toward the Socialist headquarters at 1909 Fourth Avenue. By this 
time a crowd of more than 1,000 civilians trooped along to see the fun. 

The headquarters escaped with a broken window. When a soldier, 
loudly applauded by the crowd that choked Fourth Avenue in front 
of the building climbed with an American flag to the sill to place it 
over the window, he kicked loose the bottom of the heavy glass. It fell 
inside with a crash. There were cheers. With more room to work, the 
soldier fastened the flag above the window amid more cheers. 

The little band now headed south to Olive Street. and 
Street broke inte a run eastward. The crowd that followed now was 
blocks long and included men, women, and children. Automobiles 
brought up the rear. i 

The parade terminated at 711 Olive Street. At that place stands a 
dilapidated old church, said to be used as branch headquarters of the 
“ direct-action ’’ Socialists. The soldiers and sailors were sure of it. 
The nature of the material found within and destroyed supports their 
belicf, 


at Olive 


HEADLINER AT OLIVE STREET. 


At the Olive Street place occurred the principal event of the demon- 
stration in the north end of town. Rushing up the shaky steps of the 
building, three or four of the leaders leaned against the old door, and it 
crumbled like a rotten shingle. A moment later the remains crashed 
over the banister into an excavation on the lot adjoining. 

Things began to happen quickly. The door smashed in, there was 
presently heard the crashing of glass in a half dozen places simul- 
taneously, and the crowd in Olive Street saw showers of it descend into 
the excavated lot. Mueh of the work was done with chairs or what- 
ever came to hand, but when one of the more completely smashed 
windows burst out a protruding foot told how the deed was done. 
Everybody cheered for the foot. A second later another pane crashed, 
and at the open window appeared a soldier with an American flag. 


CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY, 


Waving the flag wildly, he shouted, “ Hurrah for the American flag; 
down with the I. W. W.’s.” There was not a dissenting vote. 

The windows in the main floor smashed, the progress of the band 
downstairs could be easily followed by the crowd outside by the smash- 
ing of the basement windows. It was a hard day for glass, Not a 
window escaped. 

Apparently the windows were the only inviting objects in the hase- 
ment, for the little knot was soon upstairs again. Two or three 
presently rushed out, to return a moment later with an 8-foot section 
of pipe. ‘Then followed such a chorus as Olive Street probably has 
never heard before. The smashing of chairs and tables, the rending 
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of yielding timbers, the creaking’ and groaning of sundered walls, and, 
above the rest, the crash of glass of the windows on the east side all 
blended together in one grand Wagnerian cacophony. And all the 
while the crowd outside just howled and cheered. It was almost more 
joy than they could stand. 

The chorus of crashing and smashing was presently interrupted by 
a movement that resulted in a deluge of pamphlets and leaflets from 
the front door. Persons occupying ringside seats were almost covered. 
The storm lasted until the last of the offending literature had been 
pitehed out. 

TORCH FOR RED FLAG, 


Then came the finale. Dragged by two of the enthusiastic dramatis 
ersone, a red flag presently came through the yawning doorway, 
isses for the red flag and more cries of “ Down with the I. W. W.’s. 
Straight to the middle of the street they carried the rag. There was 
no dearth of matches. It seemed as if everybody wanted to_lend the 
match that would destroy the emblem of the malcontents. Making a 
circle, the crowd stood around and cheered ihe soldiers and sailors 

heartily while the rotten cloth smouldered and smoked. 

Bent on further vengeance, the party now turned into Seventh Avenue 
and headed south. At University Street the crowd turned west and 
marched past the Labor Temple, straight to Second Avenue. There 
they appeared for a moment to have been swallowed in the throngs 
that lined the pavement waiting for the parade. The crowd quickly 
regained its coherence, however, and in a few seconds was running past 
wondering crowds on its way to Washington Street. This was at 8.45 
o'clock, z= 85 minutes after the beginning of the demonstration at 
Fourth Avenue and Pike Street. 

By the time the crowd—now swelled into a veritable legion—had 
reached the I. W. W. headquarters a second time several reds had 
gathered to defend their nest. Although the sailors and soldiers ex- 
pressed themselyes as perfectly competent to handle these anarchists, 
the police held back the mob until tLe red-flag adherents had clambered 
away. 

Sailors climbed the fire escape into the hall, but there was little 
left to demolish; and other avengers scouting about discovered the 
little gospel mission near Occidental and Washington Streets. Not 
realizing its character, they rushed into it, but the religious appoint- 
ee convinced them of their error, and they retreated with bowed 
neads. 

One of them said, “ Boys, we're in wrong,” and the banners which 
had been torn from the walls were replaced carefully before they left 
the mission. 

Still determined to stamp out the last vestige of anarchy, the leaders 
turned again for a march toward Pike Street; and the mob poured 
down Third Avenue, cheering and waiving flags. Near Pike Street the 
provest guard, which had been hustled from the warships on urgent 
appeal from Chief Claude G. Bannick, met the on-coming crowd. The 
bluejackets disappeared silently in the crowd behind them, and the 
bight’s work was pronounced complete. 

A smaller crowd of sailors and civilians had remained near the 
Socialist headquarters on Fourth Avenue, and toward these the provost 
guard hurried. One sailor, named Kemp, of the U. 8. S. Oregon, was 
captured before he could make his get-away. He was the only one 
arrested during the evening 

While the planners of the affair had contemplated attacking the 
I. W. W. headquarters only, the presence of red flags in both Socialist 
halls led them to include those places as well. The Socialist head- 
quarters on Seventh Avenue near Union Street, which has not affiliated 
with the Girect-action element, was unharmed, although the mob at 
one time halted before it. One of the leaders, a sailor, discovered its 
character and told the others to go on. 

“Pipe down, boys,” he ordered. ‘“ This is a Socialist hall. The 
people of Seattle are with us as long as we stick to the I. W. W.’s, 
so leave this place alone.” 

At the headquarters on Fourth Avenue several guests who were stop- 
ping in the hotel adjoining were roused by the attack, but were 
quieted. One woman, a visitor from Hastings, Nebr., fainted, but was 
quickly revived. 


— 


[From the Sunday Seattle Times, Sunday, July 20, 1913.] 


MAYOR COTTERILL ATTEMPTS THE ROLE OF CZAR—PUTS 20 MEN AROUND 
TIMES BUILDING TO PREVENT ANY PUBLICATION UNLESS EDITOR WOULD 
SUBMIT ALL COPY TO MAYOR—-HIS PROFFER REJECTED, SPURNED, AND 
REPUDIATED AND THE POWER OF THE COURTS INVOKED—THE JUDGE 
TELLS COTTERILL THAT HE HAS COMMITTED A HIGH-HANDED OUTRAGE— 
WILL BE SUED FOR $25,000 DAMAGES BECAUSE OF HIS OUTRAGEOUS, IL- 
LEGAL, AND UNPRECEDENTED USURPATION OF AUTHORITY. 


ae F. Cotterill has again demonstrated his unfitness to be mayor 
of Seattle. 

The denunciation of the “red flag” and the men who stand for it 
by the Secretary of the Navy was too much for Cotterill’s disposition. 

He therefore seeks revenge on the Times because this was the only 
paper that printed what the Secretary said. 

Without a shadow of justification in law this despised man—the 
advocate of anarchy and the leader of the red-flag gang—undertook to 
suppress the publication of the Seattle Daily and Sunday Times. 

There is not a precedent for such an attempt in the United States 
anywhere except in times of war. 

This chagrined and discredited “ red-flag ” sympathizer—unfortunatel 
the mayor of the city—tried to suppress the Times because he claimed 
it had produced the “riots” of Friday night. 

And yet this despoiler of the English language knew that the attack 
of the dynamic leaders and the Industrial Workers of the World on the 
soldiers and sailors on Thursday night produced the riots. 

If the Times had not published the scathing denunciation of the red 
flag and every public official who stands for the flag by permittin 
it to be carried through the streets of any city this man Cotterill woul 
never have dreamed of doing the dastardly thing he attempted to do 
and successfully did do for a few hours. 

As soon as he had served his autocratic notice on the editor of the 
Times the powers of the courts were invoked and this man enjoined, 
together with his chief of police and ar man on the force, from 
carrying out his attempted suppression of this publication. 

For more than one hour after the court had issued the order for 
Cotterill and his chief of police and the force in general to quit thei: 
interference with the operation of the regular affairs of this publica- 
tion this discredited, dishonest, and loathed mayor of Seattle dodged 
and kept away, until a complaint was made for his arrest for contempt 
of court, when he went before Judge Humphries, who issued the in- 
junction, and demanded a modification of the order. 
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But instead Cotterill met at the hands of Judge Humphries the most 
scathing denunciation for his unwarranted and contemptible conduct 
that was ever before administered to a public officer in the State of 
Washington. 

Judge Humphries told him that instead of the Times inducing riot 
by a the truth as spoken by the Secretary of the Navy, it was 
such men as Cotterill, who stood for the things he does and who at- 
tempts to commit the wrongs he did, that caused riots. 

oreover, Judge Humphries told Cotterill that unless he called his 
police off at once the court would not only enforce his order by arrest- 
ing every man connected with it, but that he would sce to it that the 
punishment for such conduct would be ample. 

Sheriff Cudihee was requested by the editor of the Times and a 
county commissioner to swear in 500 deputies, if necessary, to protect 
the Times in the publication of its various issues, both Saturday and 
Sunday—the period in which this would-be czar attempted to interdict 
the publication. 

While undoubtedly the city of Seattle is responsible for the loss of 
the first edition of the Times on Saturday, nevertheless no action will 
be brought against the city for damages. 

Instead, the moment that Judge Humphries be through with this 
pnctee the Times Printing Co. will bring a damage suit against 
this loathsome whelip, who sits in the office of the mayor and attempts 
to destroy property, in the sum of $25,000. 

And the Times will do this in spite of the fact that it will probably 
be illustrating the old adage, “ Sue a beggar and catch a louse.” 

The time has come when this would-be autocrat and czar should be 
“ws from the office of mayor. 

Yhile the Times has been opposed to the recall law, it believes in it 
now and will help enforce it to the limit. 

The Times calls on the business men of this city to join with it im- 
mediately to establish headquarters, to formulate charges, and inaugu- 
rate a canvass that will secure not only the legal number of names for 
recall of this wretch, but the Times will subscribe $1,000 to help put 
the campaign through. 

The time has come when this city should be fréed from “ Cotterillism ” 
and all that that odorous word implies, and do it forthwith. 

Let the law-abiding citizens of Seattle, who have been handicapped 
for more than two years by a most wretched condition of affairs, get 
rid of this obstacle of progress, and get rid of him forthwith. 


[From the Seattle Times, July 20, 1915.] 
SECRETARY DANIELS DENOUNCES THE RED FLAG. 


Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the United States Navy in the 
Cabinet of President Wilson, spent four days of last week in Seattle 
under most agreeable circumstances and made a deep impression upon 
those whom he met. 7 

When the Potlatch was fully organized President Foster appointed 
a special committee to look after Naval and Army exploitation during 
the week of the Potlatch. 

The chairman of that committee solicited the help o% the editor 
of the Times and the editor of the Post-Intelligencer in securing from 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War the desired ex- 
ploitations. 

Secretary Daniels, being a publisher and an editor of the leading 
newspaper in North Carolina, gave careful attention to the request of 
the editors from Seattle, and not only granted all that was asked, but 
accepted an invitation to be the guest of the Potlatch during its 
session. 

Secretary Daniels ey 
ing all that was asked, 
and stayed four days: 

The Rainier Club decided to invite Secretary Daniels to a banquet to 
be prepared especially for him, and the invitation was accepted and 
the banquet occurred on Thursday night. 

There were able speakers like Judge Donworth, former Secretary of 
the Interior Ballinger, Hon. Thomas Vance, of Olympia, with Judge 
Albertson, of the superior court of King County, as toastmaster. There 
were other speakers, including the mayor of the city. 

One hundred and seventy-one covers were turned, and the banquet 
lasted until midnight. 

When Secretary Daniels rose to speak he must have been impressed 
with the great national flag that covered the ceiling above his head, 
for he promptly Jaunched out into a most patriotic speech, one that 
would have done honor to the veterans of the Civil War, although 
spoken by a man who was born in the South and who of necessity is 
inbred with every southern idea. 

He suddenly reverted to the red flag of anarchy, and for fully five 
minutes’ not only denounced the flag as an emblem of the traitors to 
this country—to civil government and to law and order everywhere— 
but he denounced every public official who sympathized with that flag. 

In eloquent words he pictured the scene in Boston the other day 
where an anarchist carrying the red flag was seized by an officer of 
the law and taken to jail. 

Growing eloquent over his subject. the Secretary denounced the head 
of every city that would permit the red flag to be carried or its 
soap-box orators to be tolerated. 

One would have thought from the speech of the Secretary that he 
had been familiar with conditions prevailing in Seattle since Cotterill 
has been mayor, but as a matter of fact no human being had uttered 
a word to him about the matter. 

The speech, the occasion, the incident of the red flag, seemed to 
be as spontaneous as the Secretary’s overwhelming patriotism, but 
never before in such a place or upon any rostrum have the followers 
of the red flag, and especially public officials who will protect them, 
been so scathingly rebuked. 


his word in every particular, not only grant- 
but came with Mrs. Daniels to the Potlatch 


[From the Seattle Times, July 20, 1913.] 
“ | BELIEVE IN FREE SPEECH AND A FREE PRESS AS THE BULWARKS OF OUB 
LIBERTY "—JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAYY. 
(By C. B. Blethen, managing editor of the Times.) 


Here is a brizf account of the futile attempt made by a foreign-born 
American mayor to suppress an American newspaper for its defense and 
championship of the American flag. 

Shortly after George F. Cotterill became mayor in 1912 his attention 
was called to the anarchistic street mectings held on many corners of 
the city—notably by the Times Building—-where disloyalty, treason, 
and destruction was nightly preached to whoever cared to stop and 
listen. The mayor gave no heed. His attention was called to the situa- 
tion again—and more forcefully. He was reminded that Mayor William 
Hickman Moore had prevented attacks on the American flag during his 
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term of office and had kept the red emblem from display in Seattle’s 
thorcughfares. 

This time the mayor answered. In a burst of Thomas Rot and 
worse he told us tax-paying citizens of Seattle that all men were free 
and equal and that the anarchists and I. W. W. could go as far as they 
liked. If we didn’t like what they said and did, we could go hold 
soap-box meetings of our own. 

Naturally the Reds got held of this fine piece of information. We all 
remember what followed—the parade of the red flag up Second Avenue 
under the protection and sanetion of Mayor Cotterill, the mayor’s trea- 
sonable utterances about the rights 
Frag. 

From that day to this the struggle between the Times on 

and the mayor and his Reds on 

The Times has waged a single-handed 

i on the firing line for the hor 
hat this fight against the et 
; and the Blethen family all 


one side 


for Old Glory, g¢ 

lag and our country. 

j Ameriea has meant to the 

those who remember the fire of the 

I ing of Thursday, February 13, know well. Our building was de- 

stroyed, but our flag flew through the fire unscorehed. 

that the enemies of the flag and the country did this thing, but so 

fiendishly was the fire kindled that it has never 

bounds of rea 

than at the hands of 
But our flag 
ight destroy 
iter than al 


the Reds. 
stayed up. 
the paper’s heads—-but the Times is an 
the men contained in it, a living thing that shali go 
forever laboring in the cause of right and justice, no matter what 
comes to individuals connected with it. 

The battle continued. 

le, and again the Reds received, 
s of the mayor that they would 
ue worse and the attitude of the er 
he Potlatch began and the Secret 
Standing under the great f 
own standard of office, Mr. Danie 
t—made it in the pall 
s denouncing, but who r 
i f American opinion. 
y instant the mayor sat green and sweaty under the 
blast the Reds of Washington Street—permiited 
te exist by Mayor George F. Cotterilt—were stabbing 
: sailors of the Secretary’s own ships; stabbing and beating 
them because they wore the uniform of the United States. 

I'riday night the sailors came ashore for revenge and got it. Never 
Was a more dramatic nor poetic revenge. Et was not right. Two 
wrongs can never make a right. But the sailors administered punish- 
ment where they felt punishment was due. 

Saturday morning Mayor Cotterill awoke to find his folly beside 
him. The city had been disgraced by riots, reported throughout the 
press of the United States. His and his only was the blame for the 
fiaunting of. red flags, the stabbing of sailors, and the destruction of 
property that followed. 

Then, apparently, the man went insane. 
dictator and king followed. He would prevent the Times from pub- 
lishing its editions, close the saloons, stop the parades,-prove to the 
world that he, George F. Cotterill, was master of the little puddle in 
which he squatted. 

Digress here to note the proof of an unbalanced mind. 
had beaten and stabbed sailors, he reasoned. The Times 
enemy of the Reds and the defender of the American flag. 
had come back and destroyed whatever they could of Red property 
and everything they believed dangerous to their, country. Therefore 
the Times was responsible for the riots because it had published what 
Secretary Danicls had said about the red flag and printed an account 
of the brutal attack on the sailors. 

So, squatting in his little puddle of self-esteem. this foglike thing 
struck at the fundamental principal of American liberty-—the freedom 
of the press. 

sut a strange thing happened—that is, strange to George F. Cotterill. 
His puddle ceased to be all his own. It became Seattle's, and turned 
from puddle to lake of popular disapproval and then to ocean of law’s 
might and outraged dignity of the people. 

For Mayor Cotterill was compelled by the courts to doff his self- 
adjusted crown. He was ordered to withdraw his police from the 
Times Buildimg or go to jail. The police were withdrawn. Cotterill 
stayed out of jail. 

And while the American flag still flies over the Times Building the 
of popular disapproval and disgust close ever his head. 


{From the Seattle Times, Thursday, July 24, 1913.] 

TIMES’ ACCOUNT OF OUTRAGE CONFIRMED BY VICTIM OF REDS—SDRGT. 
ALFRED BOEHMKE, STABBED FIVE TIMES BY INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
THE WORLD, GIVES SWORN STATEMENT OF SANGUINARY AFFAIR—ABUSED 
BY WOMAN AND THEN ATTACKED BY MEN, 

In a sworn statement made to Col. C. J. Bailey, Coast Artillery 
Corps, commanding defenses of Puget Sound, Sergt. Alfred Boehmke, 
one of the soldiers set upon and stabbed by the Industrial Werkers 
of the World in Washington Street last Thursday night, verifies the 
Times’ account of the cause and the manner of the reds’ vicious 
attack. Sergt. Boehmke declares under oath that as he and Sergt. 
Frank Santerre and Pvt. Patrick Coyle, Ninety-second Company 
Coast Artillery Corps, stood listening to the abuse heaped upon the 
Stars and Stripes and the Army and Navy by a woman orator, an 
Industrial Worker of the World, pointing out the three men to his 
companions, struck him a brutal blow in the face with his fist. Then, 
he says, the fight became general, with the red-flag followers outnum- 
bering the soldiers 100 to 1. 

During the struggle, Sergt. Boehmke asserts, he was cut under the 
eye, stabbed once in the back of the neck, twice between the shoulders, 
and slashed above the ear. The extent of his wounds is borne out by 
the report of the physician who attended him at the city hospital. 
Santerre and Coyle also were wounded and had great difficulty in mak- 
ing their escape. 
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MERELY INTENDED TO WARN. 


A statement to the Times to-day by a private in the Fourteenth In- 
fantry who was a participant in the raid on and sacking of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World and Red Socialists’ headquarters by the 
soldiers and sailors Friday night, declares at the outset that the Army 
and Navy men had rankled for a year under the insults Mayor George 
F. Cotterill: has permitted the reds to direct at Old Glory; but that, 
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| Socialists,” with whom they have no quarrel. 


has gone on night and day. | 
: dly stand- | 


We don’t know | 


They could destroy our building—they even | 


institution | working and helping them they join the Army just to lay around.’ 


The red flag was flaunted again in the streets | 
i the | 


resounding speech of | the fight was hopeless on our part, being outnumbered one hundred to 
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while their actions were more or less premeditated. it hau been intended 
merely to warn the Industrial Workers of the World and their sym- 
pathizers that further abuse would not be tolerated. 

The soldier asserts, further, that destruction of the Industrial Workers 
of the World headquarters probably never would have taken place but 
for the fact that the first sight to greet the soldiers and sailors upon 
their entrance to the Washington Street rooms was a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln draped with the red flag. 

This, the man points out, was the last straw, the final aggravation, 


| and the men no longer could be restrained. 
of the red flag and its followers, | 
the fight in upper Second Avenue, and the destruction of the anarchistie | 


The soldier also vouchsafes the information that while fn the ex- 
citement of the raid they damaged property belonging to the “ true 
Funds are now being 
raised to make restitetion to this wing of the party. 

“FT was down at the beat and reported my departure on leave of 
absence, and with Sergt. Frank Santerre an* Pvt. Patrick Coyle, 
Ninety-second Company Coast Artillery Corps, spent the evening at 


| various places of amusement until approximately 11 o'clock p. m., 


when we started down for Chauncy Wright’s restaurant to get some- 
thing to eat. 


“On our way to the restaurant there was a woman orator on the 


| Stand running the Army and Navy and national flag down by such 
seemed within the | 7 rut 4 - . 


son that it cou'd have been commenced in any other way | 


remarks as: 
“*Do not enlist in the Army.’ 
“*They are no good, and none of them are worth anything.’ 
“ “Alt of their mothers are washerwomen, and instead of being home 


“T made the remark to Seret. Santerre that after parading all after- 
noon that is all the credit we get. As I said that one of them turned 
around and said: ‘Here are three of the 
now.’ When I heard that I turned around, and without even a 
chance to say a word one of them struck me a blow in the face with 
his fist. After 1 was hit I struck back, and the fight started. 

“They got us in the eenter, taking punches at us whenever they 
had the opportunity. The sailors were probably 5 or 10 feet back of 
us. They also teok part in the fight. When I was in the center I saw 


one, and Seret. Santerre being unable to defend himself in any way 
and I was afflicted with knife wounds also and Pvt. Coyle almost put 
out. got out of it the best way we could from there on.” 

The statement of the Infantry private follows: 


STATEMENT BY PRIVATE. 


“The riot of last friday evening, when soldiers and sailors sacked 
and burned Industrial Workers of the World and Socialist headquarters, 
was the culmination of more than a year's abuse of the American. flag 
and the men who fought fer it. That articles appearing in the Times 
were responsible in any way is ridiculous. Since May 1, 1912, soldiers 
and sailors who have been assigned here have been warned by their 
predecessors that they would be maligned. 

“This year the enlisted men decided to find out for themselves the 
conditions that existed here, and to that end two soldiers, two sailors. 
and two artillerymen held a conference a week ago last Wednesday and 
planned a trip through the Washington Street district to hear what 
was going on. It was arranged that the six should make the trip the 
next evening, Thursday, July 17. 

“Aecordingly they met Thursday evening, and three of the soldiers 
parted from their eompanions to watk leisurely up Washington Street. 
As they passed the Industrial Workers of the World headquarters, in 
front of which place a street meeting was in progress, a woman was ad- 
dressing the throng and a man was standing beside the stand leading 
the cheering 

“As the soldiers passed they say the man shouted: ‘There goes some 
of those ——-.——- — All they do is to lay around in bunks.’ 

ARMED MAN LEADS MOB. 


“ Without waiting to see if the soldiers would respond in any way, 
a man brandishing a stiletto jumped out from the crowd and started 
for the men. Instantly the crowd closed in and all attacked the 
soldiers. One of the other three men had left the een and started 
up First Avenue, but the two remaining sailors dashed to the assist- 
ance of their comrades. The crowd sat upon them also. 
the police arrived and dispersed the crowd. 

“That was the climax. Friday morning word was passed around 
through underground channels that all enlisted men obtaining leaves 
of absence that evening would assemble at Pioneer Square at 8 o'clock. 
At this time no violence had been contemplated; but the sense of the 
meeting was that the reds should be warned that such outrages against 
the flag and the uniform of Unele Sam must stop. 

“Phe assembled men were divided into three brigades. one going 
down First Avenue to Washington Street and turning up Washington, 
the second down Occidental and down Washington, and the third going 
through the alley between First and Oecidental Avenues. 

“When they reached I. W. W. headquarters entrance was soon gained 
by means of the fire escape. Upon their entrance the first thing they 
saw was a picture of Abraham Lincoln, around which was dra a red 
flaz. That was more than they could stand, and their peaceable inten- 
tions vanished into thin air. The work of demolition began and was 
completed in a short time in a masterful and thorough manner. 


ASKED TO DISPLAY FLAG. 


“ From then on it was a question of visiting the other places, request- 
ing them to show an American flag by the time they returned or suffer 
the consequences. In the other headquarters they found people assem- 
bled, but nome heeded the warning, and on the next visit the furniture 
and literature was demolished. Had they displayed an American flag 
nothing would have been touched. 

“As an example, after one Socialist nest had been seized and a flag 
hoisted, some civiliam threw a stone through one of the windows. In- 
stantly the men turned on him and made him kiss the flag on bended 
knee. It is true that in the exeitement some property was destroyed 
that should not have been, and the boys are now taking up a collection 
to make restitution. 

“We want it distinctly understood that the men who 
executed the affair of Friday night were entirely sober. ost of the 
men take a drink when they want it, but to earry through an expedi- 
tion of the magnitude of that one with only one man slightly hurt 
requires sober men, and they were plentiful. 

“The trip to the city Saturday night was for the express purpose of 
‘seeing’ Mayor G. F. Cotterill. Saturday morning he telephoned to 
the commanding officer of every st and by messenger to the ships 
asked that they have guards downtown that night, as he was afraid of 
another riot. et to rumor, the officers offered to keep every one 
on the reservation and if necessary to place them under arrest to avoid 
further trouble. ‘Bring them down if you care to risk them,’ the 
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mayor is reported to have said. The result was as could be expected. 
Every man who could get away was on the street in uniform, and all 
along the streets they were continually asking where the mayor was. 
Needless to say, he was not to be found. 

“T want to say in conclusion that the men are more than delighted 
with the stand the Times has taken in this matter and they are all for 
it first, last, and all the time. Too vigorous methods can not be 
adopted to stamp out this red evil, and the next insult offered to the 
flag or = uniform in any public place will be speedily and effectually 
answered.” 4 


United States by declaring martiai law—would try to make the people 
of Seattle believe that what the editor did in that case was a high 
crime and misdemeanor. 

On the other hand, what the editor did was simply to prepare to 
defend himself against an outrage. 

Cotterill’s statement that the Times was “ the organ of the vice syndi- 
cate and contributed money to recall him last summer” is on a par 
with all the rest of his statements. There isn’t an iota of truth con- 
tained therein. 

The ‘Times not only refused to contribute one penny, but refused to 
give publicity until after those who were seeking Cotterill’s recall 
should have taken some.public step that made the act news. 

Cotterill could have ascertained those facts from the men who con- 
ducted the campaign against him last year, provided he had desired to 
tell only the truth. 

The Times had always been a consistent opponent of the “ recall 
law” until it was made a constitutional provision and adopted by a 
majority of the people—when it took its place among the fundamental 
laws of the State, and should be enforced the same as any other funda- 
mental law. 

As soon, however, as attention was called to the fact that charter 
provisions made it possible for the council to remove the mayor under 
proofs of malfeasance in office, the latter plan was much preferred. 

The foregoing is told in reply to Cotterill’s tirade merely for infor- 
mational purposes and to demonstrate how Cotterill by telling a “ half 
truth ” can tell a double lie, 

























{From the Seattle Sunday Times, Sunday, July 27, 1913.] 


WHILE DEFENDING HIMSELF AGAINST CHARGES OF MALFEASANCE COT- 
TERILL MAKES MANY FALSE ASSERTIONS. 


In a four-column statement published in Cotterill’s “organ,” in_an 
effort to defend himself against charges of gross misconduct in office, 
many absolute falsehoods are made. Note the following: $ 

Cotterill claims that the Times is the advocate of a vice syndicate 
and a defender of crime. 

Every letter, syllable, and word contained in that statement is the 
blackest kind of a falsehood, and Cotterill knew that they were false 
when he uttered them. ‘ 

Cotterill declared that the Times is in favor of “a wide-open policy, 
instead of the kind of administration that he is running. J 

The Times was never in favor of a wide-open town, and Cotterill 
knows that fact. If the Times had been in favor of a wide-open town, 
how did the following neeeen 

Why did the Times fight for years for “ midnight and Sunday clos- 
ing”? It did so fight, and at last succeeded, with but very little help 
from Cotterill. 

If the Times is in favor of a vicious element indulging in liquor, why 
did it fight for high license and local option? The Times made that 
ashe very nearly alone, but it won, and won without the help of Cot- 
erill. 

The “ wide-open policy,” inaugurated 20 years ago by Baldy Rogers 
and continued under the Ilumes administration, was fought day and 
night by the Times from August, 1896, when the present editor took 
charge, down to the close of that administration. 

The Times is not in favor of “ State-wide prohibition,” has never been, 
and never expects to be, because it believes that that is a theory and 
not a practical problem. 

é Le short of Nation-wide prohibition will ever succeed in 
merica. 

The Times is opposed to the hypocritical administration which Cot- 
terill runs, because he has substituted the bawdyhouse scattered 
throughout the city for a segregated district, and the ‘Times believes 
that if vice can not be segregated it should not be tolerated. 

It can not be eliminated by scattering, as Cotterill has continually done. 

In his vicious attacks against the Times and its editor, Cotterill for- 
gets that until the 10th day of May, 1912, he always sought to reach 
the public through the columns of this paper. 

Indeed, his last visit occurred under circumstances that led the editor 
of the Times to believe that Cotterill was just as friendly as he had 
ever been, and within six weeks of that date Cotterill had expressed the 
strongest approval of all the Times had done for him through the pri- 
mary canvass and the ultimate election which put Cotterill into the 
mayoralty chair. 

It was only when Cotterill was compelled to choose between the flag 
of his country and the support of the Times on the one hand or his 
friendship for the dynamic Socialists and the followers of the red flag 
on the other that he began to imagine that “the Times was a vicious 
publication.” 

However, the Times is entirely satisfied as matters now stand, be- 
cause it would rather have the honest and sincere support of the great 
body of business men and taxpayers than to have the sympathy and aid 
of any man who is ready to substitute some false and vicious emblem— 
one : at has been known only as a signal of danger—for that of his 
country. 

The single mistake that the editor of the Times made was trusting 
Cotterill at that last visit in May, 1912. 

During the conversation the old indictments found by _ the Corliss 
grand jury and thrown out of court by Judge Ronald were discussed. 

To show Cotterill, who was then believed to be friendly, how desper- 
ate Corliss and his sleuth, William J. Burns, had become, he was in- 
formed of a proposed piece of testimony to be introduced by the prose- 
cution of a most damnable character. 

The effort was to connect the editor of the Times with the vicious 
element of the tenderloin, with which the editor had never had the 
slightest relation—never having even stepped within its boundaries 
during its existence. 

The testimony was an alleged photograph faked for the purpose, but 
representing the editor with a lewd woman under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

When this information was brought to the editor he determined to 
be prepared to demonstrate to the court and jury how easily pho- 
tography could be faked, and chose representative men to illustrate the 
fact. 

Cotterill was informed of the circumstances under which this oc- 
curred—the name of the photographer who did the work, one of the 
most reputable in Seattle, and who would have testified to the methods 
employed to show how easily photography can be faked—and was also 
shown the pictures themselves. 

The sole purpose, as Cotterill knows, was to demonstrate the vicious- 
ness of the Corliss-Burns gang, and to what ends they would go to 
convict an innocent man of crime. 

No opportunity was presented for the use of the photographs for the 
simple reason that the State could not use the one reported to be had 
because the court dismissed the whole affair by directing a verdict for 
the defendant without his taking the stand. 

These were the facts, and Cotterill knew them when he wrote his 
vicious story for his “ organ” and afterwards delivered it to the Post- 
Intelligencer. . 

“Faked photographs ” have been used to convict more than one inno- 
cent person—and on one occasion one was used to drive a leading 
minister of their city from its iimits. 

If any such photograph was in existence and the defendant had been 
compelled to take the stand in that infamous Corliss-Burns indictment 
without the ability to instantly annihilate it by showing how other 
prominent men. could be put in the same attitude, no escape from its 
effects would have been possible. 

And yet this man, who day after day misappropriates the city prop- 
erty to his personal use—this man who day after day violates his oath 
of office by permitting anarchy to be preached in the streets of the 
city—this man who does not hesitate to violate the Constitution of the 
























{From the Seattle Times, Tuesday, August 5, 1913.] 

RIOTS OF POTLATCH WEEK LAID AT DOOR OF MAYOR COTTERILL—COUN- 
CILMAN GRIFFITHS, SPEAKING IN SUPPORT OF RESOLUTION CENSURING 
EXECUTIVE, MAKES PLAIN STATEMBNTS—INACTIVITY AT START AL- 
LOWED MOB TO RULE—OFFICIAL THEN WENT BEYOND HIS POWERS 
UNDER LAW IN ATTEMPT TO DECLARE MARTIAL LAW IN CITY OF SEATTLE. 


Holding Mayor George F. Cotterill responsible for the rioting of 
Potlatch week and condemning that official for his arbitrary acts 
hours after the trouble was at an end, Councilman Austin E. Griffiths 
yesterday addressed the council in support of his resolution censuring 
the chief executive and voicing the disapproval of the council in 
the performance. Although the resolution was indefinitely postponed, 
the councilmen heard the mayor given full credit for the disturbance, 
Griffiths holding that executive inactivity at the time the trouble 
started alone was responsible for its spread.’ 

Griffiths was ame in his contention by Councilmen John G. 
Peirce and Thomas A. Parish, while Councilmen A. J. Goddard, Charles 
Marble, A. F. Haas, Oliver T. Erickson, and Robert B. Hesketh voted 
to indefinitely postpone action, and thus ignore the mayor and his 
uncalled for usurpation of the powers of a czar. 

Griffiths insisted that unless the council in some manner expressed 
dissent the action of the mayor will be taken 7 future inquirers or 
historians as having received the sanction of the council. In such 
way, he insisted, harmful and unlawful practices harden into binding 
precedents. 

Councilman Griffiths at some length reviewed the incidents leading 
up to the destruction of property and the unlawful action of the 
mayor, declaring that anyone in authority who flinches through fear 
or au before the gathering of a mob in a great city should be 
relieved from such place of responsibility. He declared that it is 
an error for any mayor after taking charge of the peace forces of 
the city to assume arbitrary powers or to suspend fundamental rights; 
that unlawful speaking on the streets or other places should be pun- 
ished and that there is ample authority to arrest and punish unlawful 
street speaking now vested in the mayor and the other officials. 


GRIFFITHS’S STATEMENT. 


“The action of Mayor Cotterill so far as he attempted to set aside 
lawful private rights,” said Griffiths, “should not be regarded as a 
useful or lawful precedent. 

“It may be said the matter should be forgotten, but in fact a matter 
like this is not forgotten. It might be if a city were not making its 
own history and character. Unless the council in some manner ex- 
resses dissent the late action of the mayor will be taken by future 
nquirers or historians as having received the sanction of the council. 
= such way harmful, unlawful practices harden into binding prece- 
ents. 

“ Before coming directly to the act of the mayor which subverted 
fundamental diberties, let me advert to the preceding circumstances. 

“Our Potlach was a holiday making. We invited people from far 
and near. We invited one of the chief officers of the Nation. We 
earnestly desired detachments of the Army and Navy to add to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

“Tt was not assumed that anything out of the ordinary would occur. 
Yet our police was much strengthened. Also the mayor at any time 
may appoint any number of emergency police. 

“On Thursday night the first disorder took place. The man or men 
who insulted the woman speaker and the men who injured ®he soldiers 
and sailors should have been promptly arrested. That is what police 
are for—to enforce the law, maintain order without fear or favor. If 
this had been done the sailors would have felt their comrades had 
received protection. 4 

“The same night the Secretary of the Navy spoke. A Secretary who 
does not feel and express glowing, generous pride in the flag of his 
country is not fit for that high place. His remarks were reported in 
the press. 

“The street disorder was also reported. This was right, but in my 
opinion the disorder was needlessly enlarged and probably exaggerated. 
We must realize that in large seaports the world over soldiers’ and 
sailors’ troubles and fights are liable to arise. For most of them civil- 
ians are to blame. Our men in uniform while on leave must be re- 
spected and protected, but if they are guilty of an offense they should 
be punished like anyone else, for the law makes no distinction between 
persons. Yet for the good of the service, if for no other reason, such 
occurrences should be temperately considered. 

“Friday night came. Various warnings or intimations were given 
that reprisals and disorders might be expected. To anyone who knows 
the alacrity of sailors and soldiers, especially sailors and even students, 
to avenge an injury to one of their number no warning is needed. No 
police preparation was made. * The rioting began in a small way and 
grew worse as immunity from the police became manifest. The rioters, 
a majority of whom were civilians, I am told, went from place to place 
sacking and burning the particular property they sought. In this they 
were watched by our police as interested spectators and followed by our 
fire department to put out the fires. Was ever a spectacle more hu- 
miliating? That more damage was not done was due wholly to the 
will of the mob. 
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PEACEFUL ON SATURDAY. , 

“The excuse for such supineness is that interference might have 
ended seriously. The most serious, the most dangerous menace to life 
and property is the mob spirit. That should be quelled instantly and, 
if necessary, by stern measures. A big city is a tinder box, the mob.a 
spark. No one in authority dare risk his city in the hands of rioters, 
Anyone in authority who flinches through fear or sympathy before the 

g mob in a great city should be relieved from such place of 
sibility. 

“Assuming for the moment but not admitting that these two dis- 
orders were political or social in character, and that similar disorders 
may follow in this and other cities, it becomes-all the more imperative 
that order be preserved. Order is the basis of everything we all seek. 
No greater task rests upon our cities than to maintain at all bazards 
law and order while our political or social changes are slowly worked 
out at the ballot box. B a 

“Saturday morning found the city peaceful—occupations going on as 
usual and the multitude bent on their holiday. The tumult was over; 
order everywhere restored. ? 3 

“One great power vested by charter in the mayor is to maintain 
peace in the city; To do so he may, in an emergency to be decided by 
himself, take personal command of the police force. Saturday morning 
he did so, after two disorders had been neither prevented nor stopped. 
In this he was within his clear, legal right, and also justified by the 

S events. 
; act, however, the mayor obtained the following authority : 
onal obedience of the chief, of each member of the force, 
‘ight to call upon every male person over 18 years of age to 
aid the enforcement of the law of the State, and the ordinances 
of the city. He thus became active head of the physical police forces. 

“If, with these forces at command, any mayor should find himself 
unable to prevent or suppress riots which threaten overthrow of law 
and order he should call upon the sheriff and governor. Riot is felony. 
Although a city possessing limited powers, we are as to law enforce- 
ment especially an integral part of the State. The governor alone has 
power to proclaim martial law. This is only proclaimed when the 
local and civil authorities are deemed powerless to preserve order. In 
this State I understand the law to be that the governor may quell dis- 
order without the usual proclamation. 

“ Martial law may close the courts and suspend civil authority until 
order is restored. Ali the powers and functions of the city itself may 
be suspended during the supremacy of this law. Even our greatest 
protective right, that of hebeas corpus, is unavailable. 

“It must be apparent then, that under the charter and laws of the 
Siate, no mayor possesses such power nor any authority analogous to 
it. His authority to maintain peace extends to the enforcement of 
existing laws and ordinances and of such emergency legislation as the 
city council may then enact. Assuming personal command of the police 
gives no mayor military in place of civil authority, nor the power of a 
dictator. On the contrary, the purposes of the charter is to enable 
the mayor to enforce civil authority and thus enable the people to 
pursue their usual ways in peace. In doing this he may read the 
riot act, command the crowd to disperse—if they do not, the conse- 
quences are upon their own heads. 


LAWS ARE AMPLE. 


“Tt is error, then, for any mayor after taking charge of the peace 
forces of the city, to assume aay power to suspend fundamental 
rights. This is true regardless of the motives or character of any 
mayor. Different mayors have different opinions, different friends, 
different prejudices. t is scarcely necessary to say that the right 
peaceably to assemble on the streets for lawful speaking thereon without 
obstructing travel or becoming a nuisance to property owners thereby, 
the right to publish and sell newspapers, even the right to conduct an 
orderly, lawfully licensed saloon are, in the absence of prohibitory 
legislation, legal or constitutional rights. However, saloons being re- 
garded as trouble breeders, are often arbitrarily closed. 

“ But street speakers or editors who speak or publish sedition, crimi- 
nal anarchy, or incite to violence, and saloon keepers who violate the 
law may be arrested and punished under existing laws. 

“Phere is a distinction to be drawn between peaceably assembling on 
the streets for lawful speaking and unlawful speaking thereon. The 
former should be allowed, the other punished. The advocacy of sedi- 
tion or criminal anarchy, especially upon publie streets and places, 
should be sternly dealt with; but to do so should not interfere with or 
abridge the rights of others who keep within the law in the advocacy 
of their views. In this country, where manhood and, im some States, 
universal suffrage prevail, and in this State the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, all political, industrial, or social contentions may and must 
be settled at the ballot box. Therefore there can not be the remotest 
excuse for sedition or criminal anarchy. 


“With this distinction in mind, there is, I maintain, ample authority- 


to arrest and punish unlawful street speaking. 

“ Because this is a Government of laws and not men, because govern- 
ment by groclamation does uot exist, because government rests upon 
fact, not ffttion, the late action of the executive, so far as it attempted 
to set aside lawful private right, should not be regarded as a useful or 
lawful precedent. 

“It may be said the council should not adopt the resolution because 
the council was not responsible for the action referred to. That is 
true, and for that reason such a declaration is the more desirable—par- 
ticularly since it is the council which may be called upon to allow or 
disallow bills against the city claimed to be based upon wise or unwise, 
lawful or unlawful, executive action. 

“In closing may I add that as to the disposal and conduct of the 
police and their allies, the firemen, soldiers, and marines, so far as I 
observed it during Saturfay night, I have only good words. 

“To me the lesson of this whole matter is that in dealing with 
local troubles, all alike, officials, newspapers, and people, should avoid 
undue alarm and not give to them undue importance,” 


story as told by the sailors themselves—Pacific Naval 
Monthly, August, 1913.] 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


The attempt of the leaders of the Is W. W. and Red Socialists of 
Seatile to lay the biame for the recent patriotic uprising in Seattle 
during the Potlatch to an address of the honorable Secretary of the 
Navy or to officers of the fleet, and who have made more or less vague 
accusations, supported by their ready affidavits, to the effect that the 
swiftly occurring events of the night of July 18 were unoflicially 
ordered and sanctioned by such officers, is most laughable and in strict 
aceord with all emanations from their disordered intellects, 


[From the 
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SEPTEMBER 3, 


Here is the cause, admitted freely and without any desire to con- 
ceal, the real reason as told by the men themselves who took part 
and whom we are glad to call shipmates: 

For over a year our men in uniform when passing Pioneer Square 
and vicinity, either alone or with but one or two companions, have been 
made the target for vile abuse by the I. W. W. soap-box orators, who 
have been permitted to overexceed the right of free speech in order to 
draw their hearers’ attention to our marked men in uniform, ‘They 
have called them vile names in front of crowds in order to gain the 
applause and dérisive laughter of their grimy listeners. They have 
humiliated our decent-acting men in a hundred dirty ways, and not 
only in their speeches, but in their literature, have they abused and 
vilified the men who feel honored in wearing the Navy uniform. ‘Their 
rotten literature has been sent to the yard and introduced aboard our 
ships, and there is not an issue of the foul stuff but what contains 
slanderous and scandalous attacks on our men and our service. For 
over a year the resentment of our men has been smouldering, and only 
their dislike of ungentlemanly conduct and the notoriety attending have 
prevented a thorough chastising >i the scabby haranguers before. 

They can blame no one for their punishment but their own vile- 
tongued orators, who brought a justly proper resentment of a year’s 
standing to a white heat and quick action by their eowardly attacks on 
three soldiers and two sailors peaceably enjoying the carnival and 
a the uniform of Uncle Sam during their stroll past Anarchy 

orner. 

The above is the true cause and only reason for the happenings of 
July 18. Our men have sensitive feelings which the I. W. W.’s hurt. 
We can stand for a lot of vile abuse, insults regarding our social 
position ricochet harmlessly off when the source is considered, but when 
the red flag is hoisted to the accompaniment of vile epithets applied 
personally above the glorious banner we are sworn to support there is 
no man worthy of the name in our Navy but what will act and act 
promptly. 

As to the I. W. W. statement that they had received warnings of 
the action of the Navy men on July 18 froth members of their organi- 
zation aboard vessels of the ficet, the lie is so apparent that it needs 
no refutation on our part. There are no I. W. W. members in the fleet, 
to anyone’s knowledge. If so, they are keeping such fact mighty quiet, 
and also that they committed perjury when they took the oath and 
signed shipping articles. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Sunday, Jnly 20, 1913.] 
THE CAUSD OF THE TROUBLE. 


To try to put the responsibility for Friday night’s disturbance on 
Secretary Daniels or any other agency is foolish. The blame lies 
squarely with the Industrial Workers of the World and such of the 
Socialists as maintain relations with them. The Industrial Workers 
of the World cheerfully assaulted a little batch of soldiers and sailors 
and sent them to the hospital. When the soldiers and sailors retaliated 
in kind it was simply the consequence of the first assault. 

The Post-Intelligencer does not peprare of the Friday night affair. 
Rioting and destruction of property is wrong at all times, as wrong for 
one person or set of persons as it is for another. This newspaper has 
denounced the Industrial Workers of the World when that organization 
indulged in lawlessness, and it is no more backward about voicing its 
disapproval of lawlessness even when it is done under the American flag. 

But, at_ the same time, this newspaper has no hesitancy in saying 
that the Industrial Workers of the World brought this attack upon 
themselves. Under the plea of free speech they nightly denounce our 
Government, our flag, our police, our soldiers, and our sailors. They 
preach syndicalism and sabotage. They urge upon their followers just 
those tactics which the crowd indulged in Friday night. That is their 
oe, Eaereee ae theory of government—government by mob, club, and 
orch. 

Their conduct has been tolerated for long. Secure in their i, e 
of “free speech,’ with some real or fancied encouragement from the 
mayor, they have heaped insults and unreasoning abuse upon law- 
abiding citizens and men of the Army and Navy. When in a cowardly 
fashion they assaulted five men in uniform they brought retribution 
upon themselves. , 

Now, with a shameless inconsistency, they beg for protection from 
the very forces which they scorn, malign, and insult. They seck the 
rights of their despised citizenship; blame the police and call on Con- 
gress. They are fair-weather rebels, only to play the baby act when 
paid in their own coin. 

And as for the Socialists’ complaint that they had no 
events which led up to Friday night’s outburst, it is partly true and 
partly false. It is the misfortune of socialism that it is not clearly 
defined; that there are self-styled Socialists at least who are not a 
whit better than the most rabid of the Industrial Workers of the 
World syndicalists. There are always Socialists to rush to the rescue 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. The Socialists, in part, keep 
bad company. Other Socialists abhor the Industrial Workers of the 
World, as does every sane person. These law-abiding Socialists have 
reason to feel hurt, but they must recognize in all fairness that a crowd 
never makes fine distinctions. 

However this may be, the entire incident is to be deplored from its 
inception to its conclusion. But by no possible twisting of syndicalist 
logic can the Industrial Workers of the World put the responsibility 
on anyone but themselves. They started the trouble with an unlawful 
assault, and that is all there is to it. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Monday, July 21, 1913.] 
MAYOR COTTERILL’S MISTAKE, 


In the calmness and sobriety that comes with the lapse of time we 
may now discuss the part played by Mayor Cotterill in the much- 
exaggerated incidents of last week. ‘The mayor made a mountain out 
of a molehil]l, and that is the most irritating and inexcusable blunder 
a@ man may make. In proclaiming a sort of martial law when there 
was absolutely no occasion for it,,he demonstrated his incapacity to 
handle emergencies even when they are past and done with. 

The conduct of the people in Seattle Saturday night proved conclu- 
sively how little occasion there was for hysterical executive action 
Saturday morning. The mayor and his advisers may save their faces 
by pretending to think that they had some repressive part in the gen- 
eral public conduct. If such gives them any consolation, we shal) not 
také it from them. 

Not for a moment does the Post-Intelligencer question the motives 
of Mayor Cotterill. He did what he did under the belief that it was 
the right thing to do; he did what he thought was his duty. But he 
did the wrong thing; he committed an egregious error of judgment. It 
is his hasty judgment that we deplore, not his purpose, 
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Rut this newspaper does object with all fervor and all seriousness 
to the damage foolishly done by the mayor. What was bad enough 
Friday night, told on every telegraph wire the country over and per- 
haps cabled across the ocean. was made many times worse Saturday 
morning by the mayor's proclamation. This prociamation and the re- 
grettable orders that followed it, gave a serious importance to Friday 
night's trouble that even the mayor himself must now admit was griev- 
ously overrated. 7 7 

To the outside world Saturday Seattle was under martial law. We 
know how ridiculous that was, with thousands upon thousands strolling 
the streets watching peaceful parades and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves. Seattle's reputation has, however, suffered with the world at 
large and it will be difficult to repair it. 

Then there is the matter of the many visitors from near and far. 
Their sniffs and sneers were hard to bear Saturday. Everywhere there 
were strangers commenting about tht city sarcastically or scornfully, 
and even contemptuously. That is another damage that Seattle has 
suffered. Many left the city Saturday afternoon. Some credulous 
ones feared bloodshed, others suspected that the Potlatch fun was 
done for. . 

And who could blame them? Closing the saloons and suppressing 
newspapers are precautions ordinarily taken only when officials are con- 
fronted with a crisis—when there is danger to life and property; but 
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he who could see a crisis Saturday morning was afflicted with a bogy- 


man hallucination as pitiable as it was regrettable. Closing the sa- 
loons was a pious thought, especially as the saloons had not the faintest 
possible responsibility for Friday night's disturbance. 

Friday night it was bad enough, There is no need to minimize it, but 
it was a definite demonstration for a definite purpose; and this purpose 
accomplished, the incident was closed. Had the mayor exercised ordi- 
nary common sense he and bis chief of police would have looked to 
their preventive measures for Saturday night calmly and with circum- 
spection. With the police force and the provost guards furnished by 
the ships, unheralded by proclamations, the peace of the city would 
have been safeguarded. If there was anything calculated to breed 
trouble, it was that miserable proclamation. That there was no trouble 
only brings into stronger relief the blundering fright of the mayor. 

All this being admitted, or even if it be questioned or denied, there 
is riow but one thing for us to do. Forget it. The incident is over, 
the blunder made, the damage done. Harping on it further will only 
make matters worse. In spite of it all, the Potlatch was a success. 
The —— enjoyed themselves,. with the spectacles, parades, and the 
noise. here will probably never be a repetition of this foolishness. 
Future executives will view this proclamatory fiasco and keep their 
senses. Future chiefs of police will see to it that there is no provoca- 
tion for retaliatory riots, 

So now let us all get down to our business, since our holiday is over. 
Seattle has many serious things to do and can not afford to waste 
time, energy, ot patience holding post-mortems on what might have 
been. To those who are yet indignant we bespeak forgiveness and for- 
getfuiness. The severest rebuke and the most effective is to consider 


the incident unworthy of further notice. So let us end the matter now 
once and for all. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Tuesday, July 
SOCIALISTS AND THE FLAG. 


Without the least desire to excuse the assault made on the Socialists 
and the ‘destruction of their property, the Post-Intelligencer respect- 
fully calls their attention to the subjoined communication. It was 
printed in the Post-Intelligencer of March 25, 1912, and is signed by 
Bruce Rogers. The same Bruce Rogers wrote the statement to Presi- 
dent Wilson which appeared in this newspaper Monday morning. Even 
the Socialists must see that there is a conflict of principles in the two 
statements. 

In one Mr. Rogers frankly voices the Socialistic opposition to the 
American Government and to the American flag. In the other he takes 
an entirely opposite view of the Government and the flag. Here is 
what Mr. Rogers: wrote a little more than a year ago. 
To THe Epiror: 

When a State committeeman of the Socialist Party in the Seattle 
convention of that party suggested adjournment until the United 
States flag be added to the decorations, he started a near riot, and his 
motion was overwhelmingly voted down. 

The most rudimentary regard for the bourgeois intelligence of the 
community makes pertinent and unequivocal statements from the 
Socialist in the premises, and really there seems no need to beat about 
the bush or beg the question in any manner. 

“We do not regard the American flag in any greater degree than we 
do the Russian, German, or English flags, or that of any other capi- 
talist or feudal nation whose people depend in the main for their food, 
elothing, and shelter upon the capitalistic mode of preduction involving 
the essential exploitation of labor through a system of wage slavery. 
We propose to abolish all such systems and governments and to sub- 
stitute therefor a manner of human society by cooperation and 
mutual aid. : 

“Pretty much like the present-day trusts, and based directly upon 
the industries. To be absolutely direct, we propose the entire over- 
throw of the Government of the United States and to establish an 
industrial Republic wherein all present-day political functions will 
become extinct.” : 

In this view I am quite free to say that we may not be accurately 
regarded by whoever may be concerned as other than reyolutionists. 
Such, indeed, is the case. 

The Socialists are an international party, and as such we think 
infinitely more of our fellow workers .in foreign countries than we do 
of the capitalists in our own country, say, for example, the working- 
men of Canada, Mexico, or Timbuctoo, for that matter, than we do 
of tho mine, mill, and factory owners of the United States who so 
readily send troops against us under the Stars and Stripes to jab 
their bayonets into the pregnant loins of our women, and whose police 
beat our wives across pulsing nursing bosoms. 

“As an international we have chosen a flag—a blood-red banner, 
symbolic of the common ichor of the aspiring human heart.” 

It was the first flag raised in all the world and when the world’ was 
youns, It was woven of the spangled rays of the first clear dawn 
of civilization. It was the daylight signal of our fathers who by 
night built their beacon fires on a thousand hills. It was the ensign of 
Spartacus and the rebelling gladiators. It. inspired the early Chris- 
tian communists, and in later days became the first standard raised 
in the American Revolution at Breeds Hill, by Gen. Warren. The 
Moravian sisters of Bethlehem, Pa., wove a red silk flag and presented 
it te Count Pulaski, and it was carried at the head of the continental 
cavalry, and the daring Pole was buried in its folds. We have chosen 
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ft. To it alone are we loyal, and we will follow it until we have 
made a place fit to live of the wolf-den world when we have restored 
the earth and the machinery te labor. 


Bruce Rocers, 
State Commiiteeman Sccialist Party. 
on 


=I, 


Marcu 1912. 


Again, most emphatically denouncing all riots, assaults, and destruc- 
tion of property, no matter by whom committed, or under whatever 
flag, there E still the matter of veracity, which must be maintained. 
Our Socialist friends have seen fit to weight down an otherwise just 
complaint with propaganda, which invites a harsher scrutiny than 
natural sympathy would otherwise accord it. 


[From The Argus.] 
MAYOR COTTERILL HAS DISGRACED SEATTLE. 


As a rule there is nothing to be made by crying over spilled milk. 
Seattle has been disgraced and humiliated. It may be that it would 
be proper to forget all about it and start over again, and see if we can 
not do better next time. Unfortunately, however, it is necessary first 
to learn where te start, and this involves a free discussion of the 
humiliating incidents of last week. And-in order to intelligently discuss 
them we must go some distance into the past. 

Under Mayor Hi Gill Seattle was run wide open. The people who 
objected to this course refused to take their medicine and Gill was 
recalled—and this recall was the first act in the drama which lead 
up to the exciting scenes of last week. At the next election Gill was 
a candidate. Had he been allowed to serve out his term he would not 
have Leen. And his candidacy made the election of George F. Cotterill, 
a man who is not fitted for the office he holds, possible. 

So bitter was the feeling against Gill that even some saloon keepers 
who did not believe in a wide-open town voted and worked for Cotterill. 

George F. Cotterill is a crank and fanatic. He does not possess a 
well-balanced mind. It is impossible for him to form an unbiased 
opinion on some subjects, and such a man is not to be trusted. It had 
been the poiey of former administrations to discourage the followers 
of the red flag of anarchy. Mayor Cotterill was the recipient of the 
anarchistie and socialistic votes. Kyen card socialists voted for him— 
and a card socialist takes an oath to vote for none but a socialist. 

In other words, we have a socialist for mayor of this city, and as 
humiliating as it is we may as well admit it. 

Mayor Cotterill has allowed the red flag to be carried through the 
streets. He has allowed ignorant foreigners, who have been kicked 
out of their native countries, to hold forth nightly and curse the Gov- 
ernment and all of our institutions in the public streets. There was 
but one way that his policy could terminate, and it was no occasion 
for surprise that a number of Industrial Workers of the World stabbed 
and beat United States soldiers and sailors simply because they wore 
Uncle Sam's uniform. 

Mayor Cotterill attended the banquet tendered Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. At that banquet Secretary Daniels made his speech berating 
the enemies of the American fiag. And those present, knowing the 
situation and realizing the attitude Mayor Cotterill had assumed, ap- 
plauded vociferously. Secretary Daniels, seeing that he was making 
a hit, went stronger, and the stronger he went the heartier the applause. 
Secretary Daniels, not understanding the situation, evidently made up 
his mind that he was in the most intensely patrictic crowd he had 
ever met and went the limit. 

The feelings of Mayor Cotterill must be left to the imagination. 

At the very time this speech was being made some of the Secretary's 
men were being manhandled by the very men he was giving their 
deserts. The man who was so badly injuréd went aboard his ship and 
told the story. An hour after he had arrived on board the plan of 
action which was later carried out was formulated, and the men on 
every ship in the harbor had been notified by “ underground messages.” 
In other words, 12 hours before the Times appeared on the street with 
its report,of Secretary Daniels's speech, which was not one iota over- 
drawn, the retaliation had been planned. 

The attempt to suppress the Times was the most highhanded out- 
rage ever attempted in this community. It has made Seattle a laugh- 
ing stock for the entire country. But it did not succeed, and therefore 
why not forget it? 

Mayor Cotterill has encouraged, at least passively, the socialist, the 
anarchist, and the Industrial Workers of the World. When the situ- 
ation got beyond his control he attempted to handle it by suppressing 
a daily paper and by closing the saloons which had paid big license 
fees besides thousands of dollars toward the celebration which was then 
in progress. 

This, then, is the situation. And now, what are we going to do 
about it? A recall started the situation. A recall will not end it. 
The chances are that the mayor has learned a lesson. He has killed 
himself politically. It is much better to allow him to serve the re- 
maining few months of his term and then forget him. After all little 
harm has been done individuals. It is the entire community which 
must bear the humiliation and disgrace. fe have a council capable 
of passing laws to suppress street speakers. Leave the matter to it. 

And after all Mayor Cotterill is not wholly to blame. He has done 
the best he could with the equipment that God has given him. I 
attempting to suppress the Times he was doubtless actuated by malice, 
although probably he did not recognize the motive. In attempting to 
close the saloons he doubtless thought he was doing his duty. At 
present the sentiment in this community is strongly anti-Cotterill, but 
just as sure as this silly recall agitation continues it will’ reelect him 
if he is a candidate to succeed himself. 


Seattle, Wash., Saturday, 
‘ RESPONSIBILITY. 

A characteristic four flush fer the benefit of his disorderly friends 
is the best that can be said of Mayor Cotterili’s attempt to make the 
city of Seattle settle with the Socialists for the damage done theiz 
property by the soldicr-sailor-civilian mob. There is no doubt that 
the property was destroyed; the extent of the damage seems to have 
been moderately estimated, the total amount which the city was asked 
to pay being only about $3,000—not much for taxpayers to worry 
about had it been a just claim. 

The city of Seattle was host to the soldiers and sailors only by 
courtesy; they were really here in response to the invitation of the 
Potlatch management; here more directly as_the resnit of orders 
from the War and Navy Departments, so it is difficult to fix any of that 
sort of responsibility, moral or fimancial, that a host is supposed to 
assume for the behavior of a guest. Street-corner anarchists, growa 
arrogant under the patronage of the mayor, started the ruction, but 
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the I. W. W.. who seem to have no claim for damages, blame Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels for inciting the subsequent riot, and the 
mayor, in his frantic proclamation, blamed the Seattle Times and the 
saloons. Still we can not discover why the city should have been 
asked to foot the damage Dills. 

Mayor Cotterill, of course, attributed responsibility to the_ city 
for the reason, as he said, that the city’s police force failed to do jts 
duty and vrevent the destruction of the Socialists’ property. Will 
the mayor O. K. claims for personal damages if they are presented by 
the soldiers and sailors who were beaten and stabbed in the first 
row, and who were given no police protection? Probably not. The 
fault really goes back to Mayor Cotterill’s toleration and encourage- 
ment of the social disturbers of the city; he alone’ is responsible for 
the conditions that made the first mean assult and the retaliatory 
riots possible. If the Sociatists or any others have any damages 
coming to them, why shouldn’t they be paid by Mr. Cotterill out of 
the privy purse? 


[From the Argus, Seattle, August 9, 1915.] 
z COTTERILL WANTS TO PAY. 

Mayor Cotterill is of the opinion that the city should pay the 
Socialists and industrial Workers of the World for the property 
which was destroyed by the sailors during the Potlatch, and has for- 
warded their claims, aggregating some $3,000, to the city council. That 
body promptly rejected them. 

The disciples of the red flag brought this trouble upon themselves. 
Not only are they morally bound to stand the consequences, but they 
are legally bound as well, which is about the only thing that counts 
with them. 2 

These tramps and thugs have for months congregated nightly on 
the street corners and abused and vilified the constituted authorities. 
Some of the mere zealous attempted to follow verbal abuse by man- 
handling the men of the Army and Navy. Those men retaliated in 
a manner which brought joy to the heart of every loyal citizen. And 
then when the police, whom they have abused so roundly, were un- 
able to protect them, and they were unable to protect themselves from 
a mere handful of Uncle Sam’s sailors who used nothing more deadly 
than their fists, they cry like a pack of whipped curs and want the 
Government which they have vilified to pay about three times what 
their property was worth. . 

A mayor who had a drop of red blood in his veins or a speck of 
patriotism in his constitution would have torn up the bill and thrown 
it in the faces of the creatures who presented it. It might not have 
been dignified, but one can not be dignified while cleaning out a sewer. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Tuesday, August 12, 1913.] 
FREE SPEECH A FALSE ISSUE. 

The complaint of a coterie of citizens obsessed with the notion that 
they have a message to deliver, because the regents of the university 
decline to allow the campus to be used as a meeting place, is a false 
and a tricky one. If these “free speech” advocates can not see the 
falsity of their position they are in a condition wherein thought and 
not speech is desirable. But the probabilities are that they well realize 
the speciousness of their argument and are deliberately up to the old 
propagandist trick of raising false issues. 

Zarring speakers from the university grounds is no bar to free 
speech. Speak they can to their hearts’ content in all the unoccupied 
places of the world and there is nothing to stop them. The regents 
merely say that the university grounds can not be used for speeches, 
picnics, or any other purpose than that for which they are intended. 

The issue of free speech is in no manner inyolved in this. The ques- 
tion is one of occupancy. If the Post-Intelligencer, weary of paying 
rent, should install itself on the campus and assert a right to publish 
there under the guaranty of a free press, its claim would be greeted 
with derision and prompt eviction. Nor would any kindly ear hearken 
to the wail about curtailing the “liberty of the press.” 

The point at issue between the “ free speech” advocates and the pub- 
lic is that the public regards these speakers as a nuisance, while the 
speakers, with an excess of vanity, deceive themselves into the belief 
that the public looks upon them as a “menace.” There is a subtle flat- 
tery in the belief that one is a dangerous person ; it inflates the feeling 
of importance and, above all, it gives vent to that human weakness to 
hear oneself talk. One can form “ leagues,” pass resolutions, and cher- 
ish a “ cause,” all of which is very dear to a certain type of mind. 

That is all beside the point, however, which is that “free speech” 
within common-sense limitations is denied no one. If these leagues, 
socialists, single taxers, and what not are really desirous of free speech, 
let them turn their attention to securing a park, a lot, or a municipal 
hall, where speech will be as free as the air we breathe. The Post- 
Intelligencer will strive with them to get it, and can assure them of 
success. We fancy, however, that this suggestion will not meet with 
approval, for the very obvious reason that “free speech” is not the 
issue. They want, more tRan anything else, opposition, which can best 
be secured by being a nuisance. And no one has a constitutional right 
to be a nuisance. 


{From the Seattle Times, August 17, 1915.] 
THE “RIGHT” TO FREE SPEECH. 

Seattle cquld read with liveliest interest, because of its local applica- 
tion, an editorial appearing in the current issue of the Pathfinder, pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C., under the caption, ‘“‘ Right of free speech 
is limited.” 

Seattle has heard a great deal about the “ right” of free speech dur- 
ing the past few months. Anarchy’s friends have invoked it to incite 
and then to excuse riot-producing conditions. 

The Pathfinder, speaking as though acquainted with the local misuse 
of the term “ free speech,” declares: 

“Some people, hearing that freedom of speech is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, jump to the conclusion that they have a right to go to 
any extreme in that connection. But the use of a right is one thing 
and the abuse of it another. 

“Liberty is not license, but license is anarchy, and anarchy is the 
enemy of all order and progress. The word ‘anarchy’ means simply 
‘without rule’ or ‘without law.’ Anarchism makes the individual a 
law unto himself and allows him to do anything he pleases. 

“Such an idea is diametrically opposed to the whole doctrine of free 
government; the two systems are wholly repugnant. 

“As a matter of fact there is no constitutional guaranty of free 
speech. The Constitution simply says ‘Congress shall make no law 
* * ¥* abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.’ 
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“The Federal Government, in other words, leaves these matters to 
State regulation. 

“The orators and agitators who go about telling their audiences that 
free speech gives them the right to preach violence and revolution are 
barking up the wrong tree entirely.’ 

_This editorial enunciates the truth without malice and without favor- 
itism. It will be distasteful to the apologists for anarchy, but not half 
so unpleasant as the Pathfinder’s further pointed comment: 

“Most of these anarchists and mischief-makers are foreigners, who 
have come to this country because conditions here are infinitely better 
than in their own country. And then they show their appreciation of 
the liberty we extend to them by abusing it. 

“While damning the Constitution, the laws, and the flag, they at the 
same time appeal to these very things to protect them in their lawless- 
ness. If any violence is used against them they are very prompt to 
ery out, thus proving that they are not willing to abide by the doc- 
trines they themselves announce, 

““No community can afford to tolerate anarchy in any form. Every 
government has a right to protect itself and every community is jus- 
tified in using sufficient force to repress the enemies of law and order.” 

For saying only one-half as much as this eastern publication the 
—. came under the ban of a mayor who delights to apologize for 
anarchy. : 

An effort was and has been made to show that the Times enunciates 
a_ revolutionary doctrine in vigorously opposing anarchy and _ stands 
alone among the press of the country in fighting to uphold the flag, the 
laws, and the principles of patriotism. 

Yet the publication quoted above, issued in conservative Washington, 
under the shadow of the Capitol and the White House, unhesitatingly 
and explicitly declares that a nation or a community menaced by social 
outlaws possesses a primary right to protect itself and its institutions. 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, August 24, 1913.] 
FREE SPEECH NOT ON TRIAL, 


In the so-called “ soap-box ” cases recently heard in the superior court 
the issue was not “free speech,” as has been one stated. On the 
contrary, the issue was the ascertainment of just how far the indi- 
pea may have the right to constitute himself a nuisance to his fellow 
citizens. 

Certain business men protested against the blockading of their stores 
and consequent injury to business by crowds gathered to hear the argu- 
ments of street or ‘ soap-box” orators. It was contended by business 
men that traffic-laden street intersecfions are not proper places for 
these impromptu discussions. When the permanent restraining order 
was granted it referred only to one city block and triangle on Fourth 
Avenue between Pike and Pine Streets. 

It would seem that se elementary a question as the right of one indi- 
vidual to deprive another of the fruits of his industry, without compen- 
sation, could be settled with less judicial passementerie. The law, how- 
ever, has thrown so many safeguards about the liberty of the ¢itizen 
that his activities may not be permanently limited without full and fair 
presentation of all the facts surrounding the issife. 

So impatient were the defendants in the “ soap-box ” cases to procure 
an immediate adjudication of their rights that the hearing for a tem- 
porary injunction, though only the second stage of the proceedings, was 
made the full and final hearing. The decision, it is stated, will be ac- 
cepted without appeal and used for propaganda work among the masses 
to indicate the autocracy of the law and courts, 

A permanent injunction is granted ordinarily after the deliberations 
of three court hearings. The “ soap-box” cases ended with the second 
stage of the litigation by the agreement of the parties to the action. 

Initial and emergency orders in proceedings of this kind may be ob- 
tained without notice to the defendants on an ex partie hearing. Then 
may follow the hearing for a temporary injunction and finally the hear- 
ing for a permanent injunction. The effect of the restraining order 
and the injunction is the same, except as to the limitation of time. 
Fe final order is granted only after exhaustive digestion of alt the 
acts. 

The issue is not one of free speech, but nuisance, 


{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, July 21, 1913.] 
A LESSON IN MOB RULE. 


If the people who subscribe to the outlandish theories of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World had the —— apparatus necessary for 
the generation ef common sense, they would see in last week’s little 
affair a complete refutation of all their logic. It was not. the capi- 
talistic class, directly or indirectly, that assailed them, burned their 
literature, and wrecked their furniture. It was, to use their own terms, 
the proletariat ; it was the mob; it was the majority. Looking back at 
the incident a: it was for the most part an irresponsible mischief- 
making crowd. ‘The soldiers and sailors, no doubt, were animated by a 
spirit of revenge, deplorable, but quite natural. The big number of the 
crowd, however, was looking for easy trouble and a release from the 
restrictions imposed by the laws of society. What it did to the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World it would have done to street cars if 
there was a street-car strike and what it would have done to mills or 
factories if there was some other form of industrial trouble. The 
mob is out for mischief mostly, without any preconceived notion of 
doing serious harm. But serious harm often comes from what is merely 
exuberance. And yet these now complaining Industrial Workers of 
the World members feel themselves aggrieved. They should not delude 
themselves with the hope that the law is near when mobs can be 
organized to do logical things and do — The mob that destroyed 
them reacted to exactly the same stimulus as they strive to utilize 
against the “ capitalistic class.” It was a beautiful example of class 
feeling, on patriotic rather than economic grounds. Mob rousing is a 
game that any number of people can play. The mob is not consistent, 
and it is just as likely to swoop down on the Industrial Workers of 
the World as on some millionaire. It is dangerous business always and 
a failure for governmental purposes. That is something for the brood- 
ing Industrial Worker_of the World who hopes to lead an avenging 
army to think over. Human passion in the mass is to be stirred with 
extreme caution. To achieve anything abiding it must be done by 
reason, not by emotion. If the Industrial Workers of the World is 
half as intelligent as it pretends to be, it will sce the point. 


[From the Bremerton News, Saturday, August 23, 1913.] 
FINDINGS OF THE BOARD—ABUSE OF ARMY AND NAVY AND GOVERNMENT 
AND LAXITY OF POLICE BLAMED YOR RECENT TROUBLE IN SEATTLE. 

The board of inquiry appointed by Rear Admiral Reynolds, com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific reserve fleet, to investigate and report 
its findings regarding the destruction of I. W. W. and Socialist prep- 
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erty in Seattle on the night of July 18 has completed its work and filed 
its report. The “board was composed of Commander Thomas Wash- 
ington, of the cruiser Charleston; Lieut. Commander Henry N. Jensen, 
of the cruiser Milwaukee; Lieut. W. EB. Whitehead, of the cruiser 
St. Louis, with Lieut. H. W. McCormack, aid to Admiral Reynolds, 
acting as recorder. 

It is the evident opinion of naval authorities that the attitude of 
Mayor George F. Cotterill and the police force in allowing extreme 
license to soap-box orators who had nightly attacked the American flag, 
the Government of the United States, and men of all branches of 
service, is primarily responsible both for the assaults on the soldiers 
and sailors and the vetaliatory movement of enlisted men on the 


following night. 
The full report of the board and letters of Admiral Reynolds and 


Secretary of the Nayy Daniels are here given, as follows: 
FINDINGS OF BOARD, 

“The board, after maturely deliberating upon the declarations above 
recorded, finds the following facts to be established: , 

“1. It appears that for some time it has been a practice of the 
police authorities of Seattle to permit Socialist and Industrial Workers 
of the World public speaking on the streets and elsewhere in the 
city of Seattle, and the attacks made upon the Navy in general and 
the enlisted men in particular by these public speakers have been 
continuous and apparently unchecked by the civil authorities, and the 
most objectionable and false charges and abuses have been freely made 
against and heaped upon those in the Army and Navy, aad to a con- 
siderable extent also against the Government of the United States as 
well. No attempt apparently has been made to check this general 
abuse, and the enlisted men of the Army and Navy have been continu- 
ally subjected to it, and particularly has it been applied to them when 
present and seen by any of the public speakers of their audiences. 

“2. Apparently no overt action was taken by any of the enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, notwithstanding the gee 
sistence of the abusive attacks upon them, until the night of Thursday, 
the 17th instant, when a party of five, os of three soldiers and 
two sailors, who were eee and quietly listening to one of the 


Industrial Workers of the Wor street speakers, were set upon by 
a number of the people in the audience supposed to be members or 
adherents of the Industrial Workers of the World. This occurred on 


Washifigton Street, Seattle, Wash., about 9.30 p. m., and the men were 
severely handled. This attack upon the enlisted men was, so far as 
the board has been able to learn, entirely without provocation and 
Was made solely because of their being in the uniform of the Army 
and Navy. Whether or not the police force afforded or attempted 
to afford protection te these enlisted men. the board has been unable 
to determine. Cortez the police Knowingly permitted and made 
no attempt te check the efforts of the speakers’ in using language 
which tended to raise the feeling of their adherents against our men. 
These enlisted men, it appears, when attacked by an_ overpowering 
number of the Industrial Workers of the World adherents, took 
refuge in a nearby drug store, where the wounds of some were attended 
to and from which place they were taken by the police to the police 
station and later in the evening discharged, no charge of any kind 
apparently being made by the police against them and apparently none, 
aiso, against the members of the Industrial Workers of the World people 
who had made this unwarranted attack upon them. 


POLICE INDIFFERENT. 


“3. At some time after 8 o'clock on the evening of the 18th instant, 
® number of enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, variously 
estimated at from 20 to 30, with a number of civilians apparently resi- 
dents of Seattle, many times as great, started from the water front, 
near the corner of First Avenue and Yesler Way, then proceeded toward 
the Industrial Workers of the World headquarters on Second Avenue 
south. These men were joined as they pores’ up the street by many 
others, some of whom were men from the ships and forts on liberty, 
but the vast majority being civilians, many of whom, from their dress 
and appearance, clearly belonged to the better class of citizens. The 
police of the city were in with and among this crowd of people and 
seemed to be as a aware of what may have been intended as 
were the civilians and enlisted men. No effort, or at least no deter- 
mined effort, was made by the police to check or divert any action which 
might have been intended by the members of the crowd. It appears 
that the crowd was entirely orderly in all respects and behaved, so 
far as the board has been able to learn, orderly throughout the evening, 
except in so far as the destruction of the Industrial Workers of the 
World and Socialist headquarters and meeting places were concerned. 
It does not appeay that any of the enlisted men of the Navy or Marine 
Corps who had come on liberty from the ships had, at the time of going 
ashore, any object ef destruction of property of the Industrial Workers 
of the World or other people in view, nor is there anything to show that 
they, when landing from their. ships, knew where the offices or rooms of 
the Industrial Workers of the World or Socialists were. Of the large 
number of men composing the crowd during the evening, approximately 
only 20 were enlisted men who were on the docks when the crowd 
began to gather in the streets for the movement against the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The movement appears to have been led, or at 
least guided, by citizens of Seattle, who constantly gave notice and 

assed information among the crowd as to where the various Industrial 

orkers of the World and Socialist offices and rooms were and to which 
lace the crowd would, after visiting one pam, proceed to the next. 
Re appears that after arriving at each of these Industrial Workers of 
the World and Socialist places the citizens in the crowd took the lead 
in showing the men engaged either in wrecking these places or in 
taking out the furnishings and burning them in the street, where the 
entrances were and how the contents might be removed. Throughout 
this ee of the city were present and took no active part in stop- 
ping = may be said to have taken more than a passive part fn 
assisting. ee 

“4, As the crowd moved up Washington Street it was constantly 
increased by citizens of the city, who came from their places of busines3, 
hotels, etc., so that at its height it was — composed of as many 
as 200 enlisted men and many times that number of civilians. No 
resistance appears to have been offered by the enlisted men of the Navy 
or Marine Corps to the police nor does it appear that they had any 
intention whatever of taking part or joining in anything unlawful 
except so far as the property of the Industrial Workers of the World 
and Socialists was concerned. This small number of enlisted men could 
have easily been handled and checked by the police had the police so 
desired, but it was evident from their conduct that the police and 
citizens were in sympathy with the attacks by the crowd upon the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and Socialist property. About 8 o'clock 
of the evening of the 18th instant, the chief of police of Seattle notified | 
the commander in chief of the Vacific reserve fleet that it was possible | 
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there might be trouble between the enlisted men and the Industrial 
Workers of the World, but that he did not wish to interfere with the 
liberty of the enlisted men. The commander in chief took immediate 
steps and sent a detail of about 35 men, with a commissioned officer 
in charge, to act as a patrol, and immediately upon the arrival of this 
patrol at the place where this large crowd was gathered the enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps left, and so far as the evidence 
shows took no further part in whatever action may have been taken 
later by the crowd of civilians. No resistance, however, was offered to 
the bluejacket patrol which leads the board to infer that none would 
have been offered to the police of the city had they desired to check or 
prevent the action of the men composing the crowd at its beginning or 
even later. There was no drunkenness, apparently no boisterous con- 
duct, nor weapons carried by any of the men of the Navy or Marine 
Corps who may have been engaged with the work of the crowd, so 
far as the board has been able to learn. 

“5. On July 17 the only unlawful and riotous action taken in which 
any of the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps figured, was 
an unwarranted attack made upon two liberty men by members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World upon the public streets of Seattle. 
On the 18th instant occurred the attack made upon the Industrial 
Workers of the World and Socialist quarters by the large crowd, in 
which it is alleged that perhaps as many as 200 enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps formed a part. On the 19th instant no objec- 
tionable conduct on the part of the enlisted men had been reported, and 
the patrol landed from the ships reported no disturbance whatsoever. 

“6. So far as the board has been able to learn no complaints against 
the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps have been made by the 
police authorities of Seattle. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


“The board finds as follows: That for some time past the attacks 
upon the ffmg, the General Government, and eeeney upon the Army 
and Navy, have been customary and genera! in the seaport cities of this 
coast by people calling themselves members of the Industrial Workers 
of the Worid society, and to a more or less extent by persons calling 
themselves Socialists. These attacks have been notorious among speak- 
ers who were allowed by the civil authorities to gather crowds and to 
make public speeches on the streets, thereby inciting and engendering 
ill feeling and hatred among certain classes of people against the mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy, and it was due to these public speakers that 
the attack upon three soldiers and two sailors in uniform was made on 
the night of the 17th instant. 

“The board believes that this attack upon these men was an incident 
to the burning and destruction of the Industrial Workers of the World 
and Socialist property the following night. The board believes that the 
direct responsibility for the destruction of the Industrial Workers of 
the World and Socialist belongings upon the evening of the 18th instant 
was due in part only to certain enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, but to a much larger extent to the civilians who seemed to lead 
and direct the crowd, which contained a small proportion of enlisted 
men, to the various places which were visited by the crowd. The 
board also believes the direct responsibility for the action of the cruwd, 
which contained a small portion of enlisted men, was due to the fact 
that the police force of Seattle took no effective steps to prevent the 
destruction of property which they were present at and witnessed, and 
also to their sympathy with the movement and purpose of the crowd. 
The board has no reason for believing that the idea of the destruction 
of the Industrial Workers of the World and Socialist property origi- 
nated with the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, and is 
inclined to the opinion that the movement is more properly attributable 
to the general sentiment of an important element against the Industrial 
Workers of the World society and to the general publicity and criticism 
given by the public press of Seattle to the doings and sayings of the 
Industrial Workers of the World and Socialists, and is furthermore 
inclined to the belief that the presence of the enlisted men ashore on 
the 18th instant and of the night attack made on the 17th instant on 
the enlisted men by the Industrial Workers of the World people, gave 
an opportunity to use the enlisted men simply as a means to assist in 
accomplishing a purpose which the public press had been leading up ‘to 
and which the larger element of the people apparently encouraged and 
desired. 

“ Owing to the fact that no person who actually participated in the 
destruction of the property willingly would come forward and acknowl- 
edge the part taken by him, and of the general disinclination of one 
person to inform on another who may have been present, it has not been 
practicable for the board to have obtained but a limited number of 
witnesses ; but from those who did appear and from the attached letters 
of reputable citizens of Seattle it is clear that the enlisted men of the 
Navy did participate in the destruction of I. W. W. property on the 
night of the 18th instant, but that such action was so shared in and 
conducted by citizens of Seattle as not to meet general public con- 
demnation.” i 2 

The letter of Admiral Reynolds conveying to commanders of all 
ships in the fleet.the recommendations and orders of Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels reads: 





LETTER OF REYNOLDS, 

1. The following letter from the Secretary of the Navy on the above 
subject is forwarded for your information. This letter, together with 
the commander in chief's remarks, will be read to the officers and crews 
at muster: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 13, 1913. 
From the Secretary of the Navy to the Commander in Chief, Pacifia 

Reserve Fleet, Seattle, Wash.: 

Subject: Punishment of sailors connected with Seattle riot. 

1. The report made by Rear Admiral Alfred Reynolds, United States 
Navy, commander in chief of the Pacific Reserve Fieet, of date July 24, 
1915. as a result of the trouble in Seattle, Wash., on the nights of 
July 17 and 18, 1913, shows that some enlisted men and marines, in 
company with some soldiers and a large company of civilians of Seattle, 
who led the way, did cooperate in the destruction of property belonging 
to certain organizations having places of meeting in that city. The 
eonduct of the parties who denounced the soldiers, abused the Army 
and Navy, reflected upon the flag, and made assault upon soldiers in 


the American uniform, is most reprehensible and deserving of con- 
demnation. But their violence of language, unprovoked assault upon 


soldiers, and lawlessness does not justify retaliation in kind. 

2. On the day after the disturbances in Seattle I gave out the fol- 
lowing statement to the press: 

“T believe in free speech and a free press as the bulwarks of liberty. 
Every evil that exists or that threatens our country can be righted by 
appeal to the judgment of the American people, The weapon is the 
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ballot. The man* who resorts to violence to redress evil is bringing 
more evil into existence than he can hope to cure by violence. 

“ Obedience to lawful authority and respect for the flag must precede 
any reforms. The man who takes the law into his own hands imperils 
American institutions and jeopardizes the hope of securing relief from 
conditions against which he complains.” 

3. The splendid patriotism and courage of the men in the Navy vis 
one of the most valuable national assets. It is because of the high 
standing and valor of the enlisted men that I regret they permitted 
any provocation to cause a number of them to forget, as they did on 
July 18, that they were specially charged with upholding the law. They 
are sworn to upheld the law and to use force only when ordered to do 
so hy those in authority. They must stand for the majesty of the law 
that forbids any resort to lawlessness even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. The conduct of those sailors who took part in the de- 
struction of preperty in Seattle is against the law of their country as 
well as against naval regulations. Their conduct can not be condoned 
or go without punishment. 

ORDER FOR PUNISHMENT. 

4. It is hereby ordered that the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Reserve Fleet send a copy of this letter to the commanding officers of 
the ships upon which the enlisted men and marines are serving who 
engaged in the unlawful action in Seattle, with instructions to have this 
letter read; and it is further ordered that the men engaged in this 
affair be punished for their conduct as the admiral may adjudge is 
adequate for the offense. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

2. The commander in chief, while agreeing with the Secretary that 
the conduct of the men who took part in the occurrence of July 18 
was reprehensible and deserving of punishment, he, unfortunately, finds 
it impossible in this case to adjudge adequate punishment, ag the names 
of but two mcn who were present are known, and there is not sufii- 
cient evidence to convict these two of direct connection with the law- 
lessness complained of. . 

3. The commander in chief hopes that the public reading of the 
Secretary's letter of condemnation will be a warning to all that they 
may not take the law into their own hands no matter what the provo- 
cation, 

ALFRED REYNOLDS. 
[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, August 13, 1913.] 
REASON OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 

_Tke experience which the people of Minot, N. Dak., are undergoing 
with reference to the lawlessness of the Industrial Workers of the 
World is the same as other cities have had to endure within the past 
two years. The leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World are not 
the friends of labor. They are the enemies of the workingman, just as 
they are the enemies of the Government. . 

No one city, even with the determination that is in evidence at Minot, 
ean crush the Industrial Workers of the World, This organization, 
which is preaching treason and sedition and trying_to bring about a 
condition of anarchy, has become a menace to the United States Gov- 
ernment itself, and the Government should deal with the situation. 

The laws against treason and sedition should be invoked against the 
malcontents of the Industrial Workers of the World. They are im- 
planting the seeds of hatred in the hearis of foreigners who came here 
with every intention of obeying our laws and who were well satisfied 
with conditions as they found them. 

American workingmen are rarely fooled by the agitators of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. In every city where these pests have 
appeared the American laboring man has shown his resentment and 
has aided in expelling them. 

It is now to the ignorant immigrants that the agitators make their 
appeal. They carry with them Italian agitators to arouse the Italians, 
Swedish agitators to arose the Swedes, and so on down the line. They 
are deliberately misrepresenting the aims and purposes of the United 
States Government. They are teaching that the laws are unjust to 
the workingman, that officials elected by the people have no right to 
enforce the laws, that unionism is a failure, and that the way to bring 
about an increase in wages is by threatening the lines and property 
of employers, terrorizing the community, and defying the authorities, 

If the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World are to continue 
on their lawless pilgrimage, leaving behind them a host of foreigners, 
unable to speak English, but converted to the catge of treason and 
preaching it to others, the laws against sedition should be enforced to 
send leaders of such a movement to the Federal jails for long terms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washjngton has used 
12 minutes of his time. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
left on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HumpnHrey] desire to give back the balance of his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-one minufes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to yield to 
myself the 51 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
ZAND] is recognized for 51 minutes. 

NATIONAL OLD TRAILS HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, during the next session of 
€‘ongress I trust that some substantial progress will be made 
toward a branch of Federal activity which has long engaged 
the individual attention of Members of the House, but which 
ns yet has reached no concrete form. I refer to the questiun of 
Vederal aid to rural highways. 

The House at last has recognized the importance of that sub- 
ject by creating a Committee on Roads. At, the request of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution I have introduced into 


Mr. Chairman, how much time is there 


There remain 33 minutes on that side. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
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the House a bill for the purpose of marking, designating, and 
improving what are known as the national historic old trails 
highways from ocean to ocean. ~* 

The trails thus designated consist of the Braddock trail, 
from the seaboard tou Cumberland, Md.; the Washington Read, 
from New York to Washington, D. C.; the Cumberland Road, or 
National Pike, from Cumberland, Md., to the Mississippi River ; 
the Boones Lick Road, from thence to Franklin, in the central 
part of Missouri; the celebrated Santa Fe trail, from Franklin 
through Independence, Mo., to Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and the route 
of Gen. Kearny’s march from Santa Fe westward to the Pacific 
coast. Added to this is the Oregon trail, which diverged from 
the Santa Fe trail near Gardner, Kans., and ran from there 
northwest to the Pacific Ocean at the Valley of the Columbia. 
To make the historic routes complete, the later cut-off of this 
trail has been added from Council Bluffs, Iowa, and also the 
Gold Seekers trail, from Fort Hall on the Oregon trail to the 
gold fields of California. These roads form a continuous chain 
of historic highways crossing the continent by the easiest nat- 
ural grades and through the most central portion of our country. 
They mark the progress of the American Nation in its conquest 
of the continent for civilization. 

The Braddock Road really began at Portsmouth, Va., and 
extended into the Valley of the Ohio. It was the first pathway 
across the Allegheny Mountains and into the Valley of the Ohio 
at the time when the entire western slope of the mountains was 
in the actual possession of the French. It was the beginning 
of the national expansion westward, the first step of which was 
to dislodge the foreign power from the Ohio Valley. In October, 
1753, Washington was commissioned by the governor of Vir- 
ginia, in company with Gist, to make his way over the Alle 
gheny Mountains into the Valley of the Monongahela to warn 
the French commander not to trespass upon English soil. He 
made this trip through an unknown country overrun with hos- 
tile savages who had been inflamed against the English and 
into the very heart of a wild region dominated by the French 
forts. After performing his duty with his usual quiet courage 
he returned to Virginia and made his report. His report ivdi- 
cated that England would have to fight for the possession of 
the Ohio Valley. The next year, 1754, he led a company over 
the same route and fought the French at Great Meadows. 
By the following year, 1755, the British Government had been 
aroused to the gravity of the situation and dispatched Gen. 
Braddock to the Colonies. Washington accompanied Braddock 
on his ill-fated and mismanaged expedition and suffered in the 
general defeat. 

One of the earliest friends of gcod reads among our public 
men was that keen-witted Swiss immigrant, Albert Gallatin. 
Gallatin was a man of education and accomplishments, and the 
society of the gay capital of Richmond had great attractions for 
him. Nevertheless, in 1784, he crossed the Alleghenies to 
Monongahela County, Pa., to establish a home in the wil- 
derness. It was supposed by his friends that he had buried 
himself and ruined a brilliant career, but out of that wilderness 
he created the mighty Commonwealth which, recognizing his 
genius as a constructive statesman, made him successively a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, a leader in Congress, 
a Senator of the United States, a member of the Cabinet, and 
the greatest figure in American financial history. It was in the 
wilderness that he first met George Washington. Washington 
was seeking, with the aid of Indian guides, the most practicable 
route for a main highway across the mountains. After a day’s 
exploring he had come to a hut in which Gallatin and other men 
were living, and was using Gallatin’s rude bunk for a table 
while he made those elaborate notes of his doings which were so 
characteristic of Washington. Gallatin in the meantime was 
lying on the floor, having been evicted from his bunk. As 
Washington laboriously went over the reports of the different 
routes Gallatin, then a young man of about 18, and with a mind 
that worked with the speed of lightning, jumped up and ex- 
claimed, “ That is the only route.” He says that Washington 
slowly took off his horned spectacles and gave him a look of 
severe disapproval in utter silence. After Washington had gone 
over the reports for over another hour, he finally turned to 
Gallatin, took off his spectacles again, and said, ‘‘ Young man, 
you are right.” 

Gallatin was the real father of the Cumberland Road, although 
in later years Henry Clay managed to identify himself very 
thoroughly with its construction. The Cumberland Road was 
begun in 1806 by an act of Congress signed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the gentleman will pardon me, what was 
the first appropriation? 

Mr. BORLAND. The first appropriation was the 2 per cent 
fund. The country west of the Ohio River had no seaports; 
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therefore the proceeds of the public lands in those States were 
divided and 5 per cent was set apart for internal improvements 
in lieu of the Federal appropriations which the older States 
enjoyed for the improvement of rivers and harbors. That 5 per 
cent fund was devoted to the construction of common roads, and 
the first of that fund was 2 per cent out of the 5 per cent ob- 
tuined from public lands in Ohio. Between 1806 and 1834 it was 
constructed under national authority, and by successive appro- 
priations of Congress to a certain point in Indiana, and was 
surveyed by way of Vandalia, Ill.. to Jefferson City, the capital 
of Missouri. About $7,000,000 of public money was spent upon 
its construction, a part of which sum was the proceeds of a 
fund reserved for that purpose from the sale of public lands in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. This national road during 
its existence of nearly 30 years played an important part in the 
expansion and development of the young Nation. It was worth 
many times its cost both commercially and politically. It was 
the great highway of commerce and travel between the States of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the growing communities in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It furnished the necessary link between the two 
parts of the Nation which prevented sectional hostility and dis- 
integration. Its decline in importance and its final abandon- 
ment was due to the rise of the steam-railway systems. As the 
railways began to extend the importance of the national high- 
way diminished. The reliance of the people upon it became less 
complete and the hostility to it gradually forced its entire 
abandonment. About 1834 it was turned over to the States 
‘through which it ran, and it has been preserved, after a fashion, 
as State highways. : 

Mr. MADDEN. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman favor the construction of 
this coast-to-coast road in preference to the cooperation of the 
Federal Government in the development of roads in the States, 
without reference to whether it runs from coast to coast or not? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am sorry that I can not go into that as 
fully as I should like. I favor the construction of national 
roads. I think this national road is one of the most compre- 


hensive that can be pointed out; but I do not advocate it to the | 


exclusion of other forms of Federal aid or cooperation. 

That $7,000,000 put into the old national roads, I am free to 
say, was the best investment of national money ever made. It 
paid the finest income commercially, increasing the taxing power 
of the Nation. It paid the finest dividend politically and 
socially that has even been paid by a similar expenditure of 
Federal money. 

At that time, recollect, gentlemen, the country in the Ohio 
Valley and in the Mississippi Valley was in commercial rela- 
tions with the port of deposit at New Orleans, which was under 
the control of a foreign nation. It was with great difficulty that 
the States west of the Alleghenies could be held in touch with 
the Union east of the Alleghenies. There was a constant dis- 
integrating force which drew the two parts of the country 
apart. 

The people west of the Allegheny felt that they had nothing 
in common with the tidewater settlements in the eastern part of 
the country. ‘They felt that they were taxed without repre- 
sentation; that they had no share in the Federal protection; 
that their frontier was unprotected, except by the rifle, that 
silent sentinel of the fireside of every settier in that territory. 
They felt that there was but one link connecting them with the 
settlements, and that was the national road. 

Henry Clay said after the national road was completed he 
could reach Washington seven days sooner than it took him 
before. How long it took him before I do not know. If gentle- 
men will go to that beautiful Hermitage, near Nashville, they 
can see the old coach in which Andrew Jackson used to ride, it 
is said, between his home and Washington. It is said that 
Jackson could make the round trip in 28 days between Nash- 
ville and Washington over the old national pike road, and 
Jackson was considered a strenuous driver. 

At the Mississippi River the Cumberland Road would have met 
the celebrated Boone’s Lick Road, the first highway to penetrate 
the wilderness west of the great stream. In 1797, while Louisi- 
ana was still Spanish territory, Daniel Boone, under a con- 
cession from the Spanish governor, settled a small colony of 
Americans about 40 miles west of the Mississippi River in what 
is now Warren County, Mo. This was the first invasion of 
Americah settlers into the great trans-Mississippi territory. In 
1804, the same year that the American Government took posses- 
sion of upper Louisiana, Daniel Boone’s two sons established 
themselves at a salt lick more than 100 miles to the westward. 
They were engaged in the manufacture of salt, which was 
floateé down the Missouri River in rawhide canoes. The rich- 





ness of the territory in which they were located: attracted a 
large number of enterprising pioneers, mainly Kentuckians. 
The country became known as Boone’s Lick country. It was 
in the heart of the great Louisiana territory, and the birth- 
place of many of the famous pioneers and explorers of the West. 

In 1815 a roadway was surveyed and built from St. Charles, 
Mo., to Old Franklin, in the Boone’s Lick country. This road 
was known as the Boone’s Lick Road, and was the highway 
over which the advancing army of pioneers entered the territory 
beyond the Mississippi. As Boone’s Lick was the farthest out- 
post of American civilization, it was often referred to in de- 
rision by Henry Clay. He was very fond of calling Thomas H. 
Benton ‘the statesman from Boone’s Lick,” although Benton 
was a man of education and culture and really lived in St. 
Louis. It was from the vigorous and enterprising community of 
Boone's Lick that the start was made to open up the commerce 
of the great Southwest. Capt. William Becknell started from 
that point in 1821 on what is now believed to be the first suc- 
cessful trip on a trading expedition to Santa Fe, N. Mex. As 
long aS Mexico was under the rule of old Spain the policy of 
the rulers jealously excluded American traders and, in fact, 
looked upon all Americans as intruders and spies. A few 
Americans who found their way into Spanish territory prior to 
1821 suffered imprisonment, oppression, and robbery. In 1821, 
however, Mexico successfully established her independence from 
Spain. This made possible the beginning of commercial inter- 
course between the two countries. The policy of Mexico was the 
reverse of that of Spain. She welcomed and encouraged the 
American traders and even furnished them, as did our Govern- 
ment, with military aid as a protection against the Indians. 
Soon after the headquarters of the Santa Fe trade were moved 
westward to Independence, Mo., and from thence onward for 
more than a quarter of a century, until New Mexico became 
American territory, this great historic highway, known as the 
Santa Fe trail, led from the Jast outlying trading point in the 
Missouri Valley to the first great center of Spanish civilization 
in the Southwest. In 1824 Senator Benton had passed an act 
of Congress by which a survey was made of the Santa Fe trail 


-from Fort Osage, in Jackson County, Mo., to Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


I can not pause to give even briefly the history of that wonderful 


; highway and its tremendous influence upon the destiny of the 


American Nation. It was the safety valve of those turbulent 
forces which are as common to the youth of nations as they 
are to the’youth of man. It is one of the great historic high- 
ways of the world marking the progress of civilization. 

It was down this celebrated highway that Gen. Kearny and 
Col. Doniphan led their celebrated expedition in 1846, at the out- 
break of the War with Mexico. This expedition resulted in the 
annexation to the United States not only of the New Mexican 
Valley but of all the vast golden land of California. As soon 
as American supremacy was established at Santa Fe, Gen. Kearny 
started westward for the Pacific coast, and the last great 
link in the chain of historic highways which takes the Ameri- 
can people across the continent is the route over which Gen. 
Kearny marched from Santa Fe to Monterey, Cal. In 1841-42, 
after the Santa Fe trail had been well established, the Oregon 
trail came into prominence. The Oregon trail branched off 
from the Santa Fe trail at a point less than 100 miles west of 
Independence, Mo. It ran thence northwest up the valley of the 
Blue River into the valley of the Platte, and thence westward 
until it crossed the mountains at South Pass and led down into 
the valley of the Columbia River upon the Pacific slope. Over 
this highway the great prairie schooners pursued their labori- 
ous way, carrying American settlers into the Oregon Territory 
and reclaiming and holding for American occupation that won- 
derfully rich section of our land. This same great trail was 
used soon after by the gold seekers of 1849. The earliest route 
of travel for those destined to California was over the Oregon 
trail as: far as Fort Hall, and thence diverging southwest to 
Sutters Mill, in California. By 1850 the continent had been 
crossed, and Benton, in his speech at St. Louis at the inaugura- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad, pointed to the west.and uttered his 
famous words, “There is the East. There lies the road to 
India.” 

Thus these great historic highways connect with one another 
in a complete chain across the continent. They furnish the 
most remarkable example in history of the victories of peace 
and the steady progress of civilization. Only in rare instances 
did they resound to the tread of martial hosts; but day after 
day, year after year, was heard the music of the creaking 
wagon and the lowing ox. All of the mighty host who crossed 
these highways were armed not alone with the rifle but with 
the ax and spade. They took with them not the ammunition 
wagon and artillery but herds of live stock and bales of house- 
hold goods, implements of husbandry, and the women and chii- 
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dren—the evidences and guaranties of a future State, the earnest 
of permanent settlement and the basis of an American home. 
Each of these great highways marks a crisis in the career of 
our country—an epoch in the history of the world. They show 
a virile young nation gathering with eager hands the fruits of 
the great Revolution—the conquest of a continent. ‘Their pur- 
pose was homes—homes for the millions, homes for the humble, 
homes for the toilers—American homes that meant opportunity 
and a higher and purer civilization. Some day a genius will 
arise able to give to the world the epic of America, the poem 
of a nation whose whole history is a mighty symphony of 
civilization, touching strange chords and swelling with a power 
but vaguely understood. It will show a race which has subju- 
gated nature, commanded fate, marshaled the forces of science, 
solved the problem of self-government, and written its auto- 


graph across a continent in the historic trails that marked the | 


mighty movements of a people. [Applause.] 

All honor to the Daughters of the American Revolution for 
tLe work their hands have found to do in preserving and per- 
peiuating these great historic highways. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, this urgent deficiency bill is 
the first regular appropriation bill which the new Congress has 
regularly considered. Previously it has handled two other bills 
which had come over from a previous Congress because they had 
received the presidential veto. 
this bill unquestionably is that which abolishes the Court of 
Commerce. The creation of that court was originally designed 
by the special privilege seeking interests, and it was saddled 
upon the country largely through the circumstance that five new 
circuit judgeships were dangled above the heads of office-seeking 
politicians. Now, while the court is to be wiped out, we have 
in the present bill a very clear illustration of how the native 
hue of legislative resolution is sometimes sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought. 

This bill, which does the very commendable thing of abolish- 
ing the Court of Commerce, stops short of doing that which it 
ought also to do when it abolishes the Court of Commerce—that 
is, to abolish the five judgeships which Congress created for 
that court. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman just a 
moment? If I take his time, I will give it to him from mine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly; I will be glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. BARTLETY. I want to say to the gentleman that there 
are some of us on this committee. and some of us in the House 
on this side and that side, who will very gladly vote for a propo- 
sition to repeal sections 1 and 2 of the act of 1910 that estab- 
lished this court. And I believe, as a lawyer, if we do that, we 
not only get rid of the court, but that everything in common 
that pertains to the office of judge will follow such repeal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I rejoice in that expression from him, and it confirms me, 
not only in the belief I have long had in his deep legal learning, 
but in his position relative to the regulation of railroad rates 
in the interest of the people. 

Mr. BARTLETT. One word more. I have some time, and I 
will yield to the gentleman all that I consume of his. 

This Commerce Court bill came into this House and into 
the Senate originally, as“n bill supposed to be drafted by the 
Attorney General in the interests of the great railroad corpora- 
tions of this country, and but for the fact that the great Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, and but 
for the fact that some of the Republican members of that com- 
mittee joined with the Democratic members of the committee 
and with Mr. Mann, we would not have had the very fair bill 
that we had finally, and that we had to pass through the House 
with amendments, aided by the gentlemen on that side at the 
time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I fully concur with the gentleman that the 
bill was vastly improved in the House, and I think every Mem- 
ber of the House realized that at the time, but the gentleman 
also will say that in a way the Commerce Court was saddled 
on this body. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And was passed by this body twice by tie 
vote. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] and my- 
self opposed it, but we were defeated by a ball game, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘Two or three times the tie was made by the 
chairman not voting, I think. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And I want to say right now that if the 
gentleman will offer an amendment to repeal this, that I and 
my associates on the committee and on the subcommittee have 
reserved the right to vote to repeal the law that established 
the court, and do awzy with the officers as well as the court. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I congratulate the gentleman on that state- 
ment, and I hope our view can prevail in the House. 

I rose primarily for the purpose of showing how the House or 
Congress itself, in the course of legislation, often weakens from 
its original strong resolution and convictions—convictions usu- 
ally in the beginning correct. I want to give, in illustration, a 
brief history of the attempt of the Congress to remove these 
judges from the roster of circuit judges in the United States. 
In June, 1912, the Appropriations Committee reported the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. In that bill 
was this proviso: 


No circuit judge shall hereafter be _——- until the whole number 
of circuit judges shall be reduced to 29, and thereafter there shall not 
be more than 29 circuit judges. . 

Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartLett] will re- 
member that on the floor of the House that was stricken out and 
a much more definite provision inserted to take its place, accom- 
plishing the same thing. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In the Senate, you mean? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the House. Here is the amendment: 

The five additional circuit judgeships provided for by the act of Con- 
gress approved June 18, 1910, and by chapter 9 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 
approved March 3, 1911, are hereby abolished, and the authority in 
said acts of Congress for the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint five additional circuit judges is hereby 
repealed, and the number of circuit judges is.hereby reduced to 29. 
So much of the act of June 18, 1910, and of March 3, 1911, as author- 
izes or directs the said five judges to preside in the circuit or district 
courts of the United ‘States or in the circuit courts of appeals or to 
exercise any of the powers, duties, or authority of circuit or district 
judges or of said circuit or district courts or of said circuit courts of 
appeals is hereby repealed, 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentlentan? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the gentleman is reiding the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is reading the Senate 
amendment that was offered by Senator SmiruH of Georgia. It 
came back to the House and the House disagreed en bloc to 
all the amendments. It was sent back and that part of it went 
out. , 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. That more definite amend- 
ment was a Senate amendment. Now, that part of the amend- 
ment went out; that is, the House and the Senate were agreeable 
to the abolition of the Commerce Court, but they ieft in the law 
the five judges who had been created to serve that court and 
who were not needed. 

Now, after the passage in Congress of the law providing for 
the abolition of the court it was vetoed by the President of 


the United States, Mr. Taft. He said, in the course of his veto 
message: 


I have read the arguments upon which this proposed legislation is 
urged and I can not find in them a single reason why the court should 
be abolished except that those who propose to abolish it object to 
certain of its decisions. Some of those decisions have been sustained 
and others have been disapproved or modified by the Supreme Court. 
I am utterly opposed to the abolition of a court because its decisions 
may not always meet the approval of a majority of the Legislature. 
It is introducing a recall of the judiciary, which, in its way, is quite 
as objectionable as the ordinary popular method proposed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Congress of the 
United States, which has the power to create five judges for a 
specific purpose, ought also to have the power to abolish those 
judges. These five judgeships are not needed in the courts of 
the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to say a word? I do not want to agree with the gentleman 
when he is talking about abolishing the judges, because that is 
not exactly accurate, in my opinion. The genileman means to 
abolish the office that creates the judge? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution which declares that a judge when appointed shall hold 
during good behavior. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But it would accomplish this: It would re- 
duce the number of circuit judgeships in the United States 
to 29. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When you abolish the office, everything 
that hangs to it is also abolished. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know; and I intended so to convey. The 
judiciary as one branch of this Government, in my opinion, is 
to-day under closer public scrutiny and criticism than it has 
ever been, and it will not add any to the mollification of that 
public criticism if the Congress of the United States, having 
created judgeships, shall not exercise also the power to abolish 
those offices when their use shall have passed So, while I 
congratulate here this afternoon the Democratic Committee on 
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Appropriations for bringing in again this measure for the aboli- 
tion of the court, I think the committee should have gone fur- 
ther and abolished these judgeships. I hope this amendment, 
when it is offered in the House, as it will be, will be adopted 
by the House, following out the line of complete and thorough 
action that the House had originally in mind in its proposal 
to do away with the Court of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Froop of Virginia). 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire 
any more time? Inasmuch as I took time from him, I will give 
him some time out of my own if he desires it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr, Chairman, I will. yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr], the ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, made an able argument 
this afternoon to show that the Democratic Party had been 
inconsistent in carrying out their promises of economy. He 
showed that they had violated the spirit of those promises not 
only in expenditures but also in appropriations. 

But the most important part of his speech, to my mind, was 
his arraignment of the Democratic Party in regard to the civil 
service. The gentleman who for so many years was chairman 
of the Committee on Reform of the Civil*Service has always 
been an ardent advocate of the doctrine of civil service, and I 
realize how things appeared to his mind. His remarks on that 
subject created a good deal of interest on the other side, and 
brought to their feet many of the ardent members of the Demo- 
eratic Party, especially his reference to fourth-class postmas- 
ters; and many of those gentlemen very frankly—and it is to 
their credit that they are frank—acknowledged that they do 
not believe in civil service as applied to fourth-class postmas- 
ters, and declared that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I.did not say that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the gentleman did not say that, but 
he might convince a listener that he believed in that doctrine. 
Perhaps he did not intend to earry it that far. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will permit me to inter- 
rupt him, I do not belong to that school that pretends to be- 
lieve we can not find within the ranks of the party in power 
men who are competent and efficient to discharge the duties of 
the offices while that party is in power. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman defends the recent order 
of the Postmaster General in regard to the removal of fourth- 
class postmasters? 

Mr. BARTLETT. You mean the order modifying the rule? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe in that, and I would have ap- 
proved it if the President had revoked it entirely. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thought so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no question about where I stand 
on it. I have reiterated it for the fourth time on the floor of 
this House and in the public prints. 

Mr. STEHNERSON. I understand that is the gentleman’s 
consistent position. But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
|Mr. GILLETT], in referring to this subject of fourth-class post- 
masters and other postmasters and their tenure and the manner 
of filling vacancies in the past, did not make it as clear, nor 
did he elaborate it as much as I should have liked to have him 
do, and therefore I have risen on this occasion to make these 
remarks, or at least to try to explain that practice. 

During the administrations of Presidents Taft and Roosevelt 
there was a uniform practice, so far as I came in contact with 
the Post Office Department, to continue fourth-class postmasters 
in office indefinitely and until they were removed for sufficient 
cause. I have not a copy of the rule, but I believe there was 
a rule to that effect. I know when I was first elected to Con- 
gress, where there was a desire to remove a fourth-class post- 
master, and I communicated that desire on the part of the 
people of that locality to the department, I received numerous 
letters from the Postmaster General stating that the practice, 
of the Post Office Department was to permit fourth-class post- 
masters to serve until there was cause for their removal. And, 
as a matter of fact, there are fourth-class postmasters in my 
district to-day who are serving under appointments that they 
received during Cleveland’s administration. We have never 
been able to remove a single postmaster in that district except 
for cause. I state that from personal knowledge. 

It is true that during the Roosevelt administration an order 
was issued to include fourth-class postmasters in certain States 
in what is called the classified civil service, and I made it a 
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point to consult the Members of Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin, which adjoins my State, as to how that operated. 
I was advised—and I believe it is correct—that the only differ- 
ence under the former practice and under the new practice 
was that where a vacancy oceurred the Congressman would 
not, under the new rule, be consulted about filling that vacancy. 
Before that time, whenever there was a vacancy, caused either 
by death, resignation, or removal, upon the report of an in- 
spector the Congressman was notified of the vacancy and re- 
quested to make a recommendation to fill the vacancy. But 
under the new rule no such notice was given, and the inspector, 
as a usual thing, recommended the successor, and he was up- 
pointed without regard to the wishes or recommendations of the 
Congressman. But the Congressman could not cause removal 
of a competent and faithful official. 

Mr.. PETERSON. Will the gentleman yield there for a mo- 
ment? Were not the men who were appointed then under that 
order all Republicans? 

Mr, STEENERSON. 
trations? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes; and under McKinley. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think all of them were, but I 
think most of them were. 

Mr. PETERSON. Is it not a fact that at the time the present 
administration went into power 95 per cent of all the fourth- 
class postmasters were Republicans? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I can not say about that. 
any investigation of it. 

Mr. PETERSON. If that was the case, how would you ac- 
count—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will not yield to the gentleman fur- 
ther now. I wish to finish my explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In Minnesota and those States that 
were not included in that order the practice has been up to the 
present administration that no fourth-class postmaster has been 
removed at the request or recommendation of a Member of Con- 
gress. The only removals were made upon the report of in- 
spectors, resulting from complaints of misconduct against the 
postmaster. The vacancies resulting from death or resignation 
were filled upon the recommendation of the Member of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I will yield five minutes 
more fo the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In regard to the presidential offices the 
practice and the rule was, as stated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that where the term of an incumbent expired 
the department notified the Member of Congress of the ap- 
proaching expiration of the term of the incumbent, and fur- 
ther stated, if the fact was true, that the record of this post- 
master, as far as known to the department good, that he had 
rendered acceptable service, and unless the Member of Congress 
could show cause for not doing so a reappointment of that in- 
cumbent would follow, or words to that effect. 

That applied to presidential offices, and it was adhered to, to 
my certain knowledge, in my district, because I know of one 
instance where I received such a notice and I did not recom- 
mend a reappointment. I recommended another candidate, but 
the postmaster already in office continued and served, and I be- 
lieve he is serving to this very day unless a change has been 
made within the last 10 days. That was nearly three years ago. 

Now, the effect of the order that has recently been issued by 
the Postmaster General, which says that no person occupying 
the position of postmaster of the fourth-class shall be given a 
classified status under the provisions of the order heretofore 
issued unless he is appointed as the result of a competitive 
examination under previous regulations, will be that men who 
have served as fourth-class postmasters for years and years 
will be put out of office by means of this forced examination 
under the civil service. , 

The civil-service examination will be imposed upon incum- 
bents who have been satisfactory for many years for the pur- 
pose, not of improving the service, but creating vacancies for 
Democratic Congressmen to fill. That is undoubtedly the ob- 
ject and purpose of gentlemen in favor of that order. 

Now, I will say to the Democratic Members that, so far as 
a Republican State is concerned, like Minnesota, I think the 
effect of putting that order in operation will be disastrous to 
the Democratic Party. I am not objecting to it for that reason. 
I can understand why in the State of Georgia, or any Southern 
State strongly Democratic, where the postmaster now filling 
the position is out of tune poiitically with the patrons of his 
office, it may be satisfactory; but yet it is a device whereby you 
can create vacancies in the offices that have been satisfactorily 
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filled heretofore and fill them regardless of the civil service. 
It is a reversion to the old spoils system. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Just a minute. That is the necessary 
result of the carrying out of the order, that it creates a vacancy 
which can be filled, and that is the only difference that it-makes 
in the rules governing the subject. Now I will yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman speaks about the order of 
President Wilson of April, 1913, as being a device to permit 
Democratic Congressmen to select fourth-class postmasters. 
What does the gentleman say about President Taft’s order of 
October 15, 1912, keeping people in office who had been ap- 
pointed by a Republican administration without taking any 
examination at all? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That order was superfluous, so far as 
my district was concerned. Fourth-class postmasters had been 
holding during good beLavior up to that time. The innovation 
shows tle hostility of the Democratic Party to civil service 
and their devotion to the spoils system. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the 
other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois has eight 
minutes remaining. : 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I think we do not care to 
use any more time on this side, and I yield to the other'side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to 
the gentleman. I now yield to my colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
ADAMSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 


How much time? 
As much time as he may desire. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to consume 
much time. My attention was called by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock], the distinguished leader of the half- 
way party in this House, to the language used by ex-President 
Taft in vetoing an appropriation bill in a former Congress 
because it incorporated within it the abolition of the Commerce 
Court. The distinguished ex-President said that he had read 
the arguments in favor of the abolition, but could not find a 
single renson urged against the court except that some people 
objected to its decisions. 

I have no right to quarrel with the ex-President about his 
inability to find reasons. I am not responsible for the degree 
or quality of judgment which he brings to bear in trying to 
determine whether a reason is good or not. There is no quarrel 
about that; but I do wish most emphatically to dissent from 
any statement from any source, high or low, that the only 
argument urged against this court is that some of the decisions 
of the judges were wrong. I was in the fore front of the fight 
against the creation of that court at the time it was created 
and prior thereto, and I have opposed it consistently ever since. 
When the mistake was made by the dereliction of some Mem- 
bers in not being here, and a tie vote saved it two or three 
times, and it was passed, I set my face steadily to the front to 
help undo the wrong, and I have been at it ever since. I cer- 
tainly never advanced any such argument myself, and I have 
never heard anyone else advance such an argument. The 
judgments of men, of course, are fallible, no matter where they 
are. Some of the few decisions rendered have been correct, 
but could have been correctly rendered in the regular courts. 
The objections to that court were based upon fundamental 
reasons, many and strong and valid. I ask permission right 
here, for { know gentlemen would prefer that I spare them the 
task of sitting here and listening to me read it, that I may 
incorporafe in my remarks now a portion of a speech that I 
made upon that subject when the bill was up for consideration 
once before. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman does 
that will he yield for an interruption? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman think after his long 
and consistent record in opposing this court that now, having 
arrived at a point where the court is to be abolished he also 
ought to advocate the abolition of those five judgeships and 
relieve the country of that incubus also? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, there are a great many good 
things that I would like to accomplish. We are all familiar 
with the dog which had a good morsel of beef in his mouth 
and saw the shadow in the water. He turned loose the morsel 
he had in his own mouth to obtain the shadow in the brook, but 
was disappointed in securing the shadow and lost the real. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not make a full bite of this? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not believe there is any danger of 
losing the beef this time. I believe that there is patriotism 
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enough in this House and in the Senate to abolish the ¢ourt 
at this time and patriotism enough at the other end of the 
Avenue in the White House to approve the bill, 

As to repealing the law itself and getting rid of the judges I 
have no quarrel with the gentleman. If I thought it could be 
as easily done as merely to abolish the court I would go right 
with him and vote to undo the whole mischief, because I have 
never seen any necessity for the additional judges or the addi- 
tional court. I have never seen any Federal judges who worked 
half as hard as other mortals. I have never seen any pressure 
of business upon those who dccupied those exalted positions 
that by diligence they could not handle. I have never seen the 
necessity for the creation of these five extra judgeships, and if 
the power lay with me alone I would not hesitate to vote to re- 
peal the law creating those judgeships, but I merely rose to ad- 
vise any who may have been misled by the statement of the ex- 
President to the effect that there “were no reasons except that 
the decisions were wrong, that the distinguished ex-President 
was laboring under a very great hallucination, and that there 
are numerous valid reasons against the existence of the court; 
and that I had never heard used the one which he mentioned, 
for it, indeed, would be frivolous, simple, and silly. We have 
objected to the court for other reasons, some of which will be 
found feebly expressed by me in the quotation which I desire 
to append to these remarks, so that if any Member of Congress 
should inadvertently read the Recorp to-morrow morning he 
will find what I said at that time expresses my objection a great 
deal more clearly than I could do it now offhand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to are as follows: 

“The argument for the Commerce Court has no foundation in 
any party authority. 

“As we all know, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is the inventor of that, and entitled to whatever credit 
or discredit attaches to it. . 

“The Republican platform makes no mention of it, so no Re- 
publican nor near Republican of whatever degree or quality 
need halt andfear and tremble about that as the deliverance of 
cardinal Republican doctrine. If you insurge against anybody 
on that, it will be against the ipse dixit of the President alone 
on a bill appropriating Mr. TowNsENp’s court, prepared by the 
Attorney General at the request of the President and sent 
simultaneously to both Houses of Congress with orders to enact 
it into law. : 

“ Congress considered that court six years ago and refused to 
adopt it. As now presented the proposition is much worse. 

“Tt will be observed that the argument in behalf of the Com- 
merce Court is not as enthusiastic and convincing as the usual 
arguments made by my distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. In fact, it is so conspicuous from 
the evident weakness and scarcity of argument, that, knowing 
the gentleman’s resources, we may conclude there are no argu- 
ments in its favor. 

“His friends know that he was not originally in favor of the 
court, and believe that if he finally votes for that court it will 
be out of official deference to the President, substituting for his 
own conscience and judgment the imputed conscience and judg- 
ment of the President. If the gentleman from Illinois does 
make such a substitution, I do not believe he will substitute any 
better conscience and judgment than his own, and his real 
friends hope he will not do so. 

“The argument for the Commerce Court fails to sustain it. 
The evidence on the hearings failed to sustainit. The use by the 
President of analogy to the Customs Court is very unhappy. 
The suggestion that it is like a patent court is not it all perti- 
nent. The first question generally discussed here and else- 
where as bearing on the court has been that the court would 
entail great expense. On that point the question with me is, 
Is it a proper expenditure? If the court be necessary and 
proper, it ought to be created, regardless of the expense. If it 
is neither necessary nor proper, it ought not to be created at 
,all, though it costs nothing or came accompanied by a large 
bounty. The evidence satisfies me that the court is entirely un- 
necessary. Decisions of the Supreme Court rendered since the 
President’s message have clarified the situation and shown. ac- 
cording to the opinion of the commissioners, that the questions 
will be so much simplified by those decisions that business of 
that character will be much less in the future than in the past. 
There have been'so few cases in the past as to create no neces- 
sity for the court. The circuit judges throughout the country 
are not dying from overwork nor resigning, so far as I can 














learn. They are able to take care of all of that kind of business 
that may arise. It is not insisted by anybody that circuit 
judges will know any more while sitting in Commerce Court 
than when presiding on circuit. 


“The demand for uniformity in decisions is little short of 
ridiculous. As long as God makes many men of many minds, 
as long as different environment, heredity, education, kinship, 
and financial interest produce different modes of thinking and 
different predilections, as long as this great country, stretching 
from ocean to ocean and from the frozen north to the tropic 
seas, teems with the thrifty sons of all nations of the world, 
with the body of the text and practice of the laws of all civi- 
lized nations, the idea of uniformity in anything is absolutely 
impossible, and our Supreme Court has so declared. The only 
possible tribunal that can be relied upon to harmonize and 
unify different theories, practices, and ideas, and declare what 
shall prevail is the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
though you create this court and a dozen other special courts 
there will still be, although fugitive cases, instances and furms 
of litigation in which all those questions may reach the Su- 
preme Court from courts other than the Commerce Court, and 
the final unifier, if one can be found, will be the Supreme Court. 
A great objection to the court is that it specializes litigation 
touching particular lines of business. This is abhorrent to the 
American sense. The Customs Court referred to by the Presi- 
dent in his message is a misnomer. It ought not to be’called a 
court at all. It passes on cases arising under the collection 
of revenue, and it ought to be called a commission or a board of 
appeals. 

“The judicial nomenclature ought not to be confused nor cor- 
rupted by calling such a board a court. When you seek a per- 
fect analogy, it is safer to examine the substance rather than 
to sound the name. I object to the proposition to specialize all 
the commerce litigation so as to withdraw from lawyers over 
the country generally all the inducement afforded by’ hope of 
fees to become expert and accomplished in a branch of the law 
in which all of our people are interested. It smacks too much 
of the Dark Ages and the woes of a priesthood-ridden people to 
say that the leading subject of interest to the people, if not the 
greatest field of litigation, should be committed to a particular 
guild of lawyers, a class specially trained and devoted to that 
court, who shall take the emoluments to the exclusion of all 
others. Furthermore, those who insist that there will be busi- 
ness enough to engage that court unwittingly suggest the al- 
ternative idea that if you take away business from the cireuit 
courts enough to engage that court, it will to that extent leave 
the circuit courts idle and congest the business in the Commerce 
Court. In this connection it is noted that the carriers have not 
raised any rough house against the creation of this court. They 
are utterly amiable about it and ready to submit gracefully to 
its establishment. Its establishment, with most of the business 
transacted at Washington, would enable them to make common 
agreements about employing lawyers, as well as transportation. 

“Fewer lawyers with better fees and yet smaller contribu- 
tions from each carrier would enable the same lawyers to rep- 
resent all the carriers. It would be very economical to the 
railroads. Then, all business having to go through that court, 
due decorum being maintained as to taking testimony and every- 
thing else, the business would become clogged and stagnated 
and the carriers would secure that dearest boon to corporations, 
‘the law’s delay.’ The carriers can afford to submit, and they 
evidently think so themselves. bs 


“Another peculiarity about that court is the way its personnel 
is to be constituted. The advocates of the court started out 
with the proposition that ordinary judges throughout the coun- 
try do not know enough about the technical subject of com- 
merece to make competent Commerce Court judges, therefore 
they desire to select the wisest and best and dedicate them en- 
tirely to that line ‘of law. Mirabile dictu! The scene changes! 
And they propose not only to limit the time of service of the 
judges on the Commerce Court, but to appoint five new judges, 
assign them to initiate the court, and start it off as the first 
cecupants of that peculiar bench. What goes with the idea of 
experience and training and expert judges? That is exeeed- 
ingly plain to the man who wants to see. They are to receive 
their training in corporation law as corporation lawyers before 
being appointed circuit judges; and no man need doubt that 
when those five new judges are appointed they—or at least 
three of them—will be men who know more about commerce 
instrumentalities, commerce transportation, manipulation of 
stocks and bonds, consolidation of railroads, destruction of com- 
petition, and disregard of public right, through long training as 
corporation lawyers, than any other five circuit judges or all 
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circuit judges in the United States combined. If anybody 
doubts this, let him wait and see. Why, corporation lawyers 
are now regarded as best qualified for the Cabinet. 

“On the hearings it was argued that the Chief Justice might 
not enjoy the task of assigning judges to fill the vacancies oc- 
curring annually on the Commerce Court. While the friends 
of the bill were ‘scratching in the bark’ instead of ‘cutting 
to the heart of the tree,’ ‘straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels,’ making a fuss about little things to divert attention 
from great big bad things, I felt sorry for them. Being nat- 
urally good-natured and kind-hearted, I wanted to help them; 
so in perfect innocence I suggested to the distinguished gentle- 
man who drew the bill and sent it to us to pass that he could 
relieve both the Chief Justice and the President of the embar- 
rassment and responsibility of assigning a judge each year by 
writing into the law that whenever a vacancy occurred the 
circuit judge holding either the oldest or youngest commission 
should ‘fill the vacancy. Either way the law fixed it it would 
work automatically. Whether the law said the oldest or 
youngest commission, the eligible judge would krow it and 
everybody would know who the next judge would be, because 
the eligible would stand, like the crown prince, waiting to take 
the vacancy when it occurred, and could devote his leisure to 
studying commerce law and the interests of investors. The 
gentleman did not seem to admire my proffered assistanee. but 
said he was not looking for automatic things. I then told him 
what a good old Republican friend had suggested to me, that 
the President, having named five new judges to start the court, 
might just appoint another new one every time a vacancy 
occurred. He smiled at that and I quit trying te help him. 

“TIT am too good-natured to suggest anything mean; I hate to 
tell it, even as bad as I believe it is going to happen; but I will 
tell you what could happen. Five new judges could be ap- 
pointed and start off the Commerce Court with terms, respec- 
tively, one, two, three, four, and five years. Under the rprovi- 
sions of this substitute bill each man ean be reassigned up to 
1914. The court being organized in 1910, the one-year man can 
be reassigned in 1911 for a term ending in 1916, and so on up 
to the fourth man, whose term would expire in 1914, he can be 
reassigned up to 1919. That would hold a majority of the origi- 
nal appointees in office until 1917, or seven years, long enough 
to start a line of decisions, establish a line of precedents, and 
do lots of mischief to the cause of justice in the United States 
if everything worked out that way. But the hardest elass of 
folks on the face of this earth to rely on for systematic wrong 
and corruption is the lawyers. They get in the habit of re- 
specting the law and the courts and the civilization protected 
by those bulwarks, and though you find one oceasionally inclined 
to go wrong or temporarily crooked from bad company or en- 
vironment, it will not do to count on holding three corrupt law- 
yers togethér for seven years. In the nature of things it is 
utterly impossible. You do not find a Jeffries more than once 
in a century, and there never have been three of a kind at one 
time since the dawn of jurisprudence. If that scheme were 
possible and any of the plans which the reactionaries hope for 
under this bill were to receive the sanction of that court, the 
Supreme Court would reverse it with all the stinging and burn- 
ing indignation compatible with the dignity of that august tri- 
bunal. 

“The President is much more reliable and less likely to do 
wrong from his training and practice as a lawyer than from his 
accomplishments as a Republican politician. Whatever good 
he may develop or whatever evil he may refrain from will be 
due to his legal training and restraint and not to his efforts to 
meet the exigencies of Republican politics, but rather in spite of 
them. Furthermore, as a lawyer, I object to the name “ Com- 
merce Court,” and so do the American people. They love jus- 
tice and revere law; they like a law court, a court of justice; 
they know what that means and respect it; it has never been 
their idea that commerce should become the dominating prin- 
ciple and passion of the American people. This is intended to 
be a land of liberty and sentiment, and education, and religion, 
and morality, and refinement, and law, and order. We cultivate 
commerce as necessary to provide means of support. We do 
not intend to make it the dominating factor. Instead of se- 
curing unity and uniformity and simplicity, creating this court 
would further diversify our jurisdiction and practice, confound 
and confuse matters, and make our judicial system more un- 
satisfactory than at present, besides administering a rude shock 
to the sensibilities of our people. For these reasons, being a 
lawyer, I refuse.to subscribe to the creation of that court. I 
love the law and honor the administration of justice as the sheet 
anchor of our social, industrial, and political fabric. I can not, 
as a lawyer, consent to reflect upon myself, my associates at 
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the American bar, and the exalted cause and science of juris- 
prudence by indorsing any such anomaly.” 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON], who is just now leaving the Chamber, and I 
want to say that I have always entertained a very high opinion 
of the gentleman. I had the honor to serve upon a committee 
in the Sixtieth Congress of which he was chairman, and I do 
not question any statement that he made on the floor, but I 
do want to say that the conditions that prevail in Minnesota 
and the Northwest are very, very different from the condi- 
tions in the State of Ohio. I happened to be a postmaster un- 
der the Cleveland administration, and I had a little knowledge 
of what was going on at that time. I know that there was 
not a fourth-class postmaster in my county who held his job 
three months after the change of administration. I further 
know that in my district—the seventeenth—ihere is just one 
Democrat who is filling the office of postmaster at a fourth- 
class office, and that is in a small town where there are just 
five Republicans in the town and none of them would accept 
the office. Therefore so far as my district is concerned every 
post office is filled by a Republican, and I believe I am safe 
in making the assertion that there is not one fourth-class post- 
master out of a hundred in the State of Ohio who is not a 
Republican. While I am on my feet I want to say that if this 
examination is ordered, as I believe it should be, that person- 
ally I would not feel disposed to disturb any old soldier or a 
woman if their services were satisfactory, but these fourth- 
class postmasters who have been given a life job, covered into 
these places by an Executive order without a competitive ex- 
amination, ought to stand on all fours with others who may 
aspire for the office. In other words, I believe the most capable 
and most deserving men in the community should fill the 
office. It is a fraud and a snare to make life jobs out of these 
fourth-class offices, as it was by the Executive orders of Presi- 
dent Taft and President Roosevelt, and I welcome the prospect 
of a clean-up. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to use any 
more time, and therefore move that the committee do now rise. 
Is there any time remaining to the other side, Mr, Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his motion 
that the committee do now rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT. — Yes. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Then the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and are hereby, ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1913, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. FrLoop of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 789S8S—the urgent deficiency bill— 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2319. An act authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Spain. 


x 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 


day, September 4, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (CH. R. 1328) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 1329) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam J. Doyle; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Emil 
G. Herman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7285) granting a pension to Sarah B. H. Saw- 
yer; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XNII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7904) to amend section 
4884 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 7905) to acquire and dif- 
fuse among the people of the United States useful information 
on the subjects connected with the marketing and distribution 
of perishable fruits and vegetables; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7906) amending the act of 
May 11, 1912, granting a service pension to certain defined vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7907) granting 
a pension to Anna Windmeister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7908) granting a pension to Samantha H. 
Farr; to, the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7909) granting a pension to 
Edward F. Zufelt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7910) to correct the military record of 
George Le Clear; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 7911) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Bortz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 7912) to remove the charge of 
desertion from John H. McAtee; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 7913) granting an increase 
of pension to Reuben J. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7914) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah 
B. Matthews and Elijah B. Matthews, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. . 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 7915) granting a pension 
to Emma M. Heimlich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7916) granting ah increase of pension to 
Luman A. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7917) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Francis M. Helm; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7918) providing for the retirement of cer- 
tain officers of the Philippine Scouts; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A,bill (H. R. 7919) granting a pension 
to William Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7920) for the relief of C. C. Peck; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7921) for the relief of W. W. Carey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Aino, a bill (H. R. 7922) for the relief of the estate of Cyprian 
T. Jenkins, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7928) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William D. Jenner; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7924) for the relief of 
Levi Adcock; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 7925) granting a pension to 
William H. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconssa: Papers to accompany Dill 
(H. R. S77) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Verhalen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. CURLEY: Petitions of the Federated Irish Societies 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., protesting against any legisla- 
tion to refer the question of free tolls to Ameriean shipping 
through the Panama Canal to an international arbitration 
tribunal for settlement; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, favoring the passage of legislation to prohibit 
the importation of the plumage of wild birds for commercial 
use; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Long Beach, Cal., and the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Diego County, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation 
makiag an appropriation for the construction of four new bat- 
tleships and necessary auxiliary boats; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego 
County, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation for the forma- 
tion of a naval reserve force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, September 4, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 7207. An act granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Federated Irish 
Societies of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the reference 
of the question of free tolls to American shipping through the 
Panama Canal to an international arbitration tribunal for settle- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the board of trus- 
tees of the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., praying 
for the construction of four new battleships and for the forma- 
tion of a naval reserve, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Bankers’ Association, at Sheridan, Wyo., August 13, 1913, 
favoring the enactment of legislation looking toward the regu- 
lation of the currency system of the country, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. LEA, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2659) providing for a monument to com- 
memorate the women of the Civil War, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
amendment submitted by Mr. WARREN on July 21, 1913, propos- 
ing to appropriate $400,000 to make payment of a part contri- 
bution to the acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of 
a memorial in the District of Columbia to commemorate the 
service and the sacrifices of the women of the United States, 
ete., intended to be proposed to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, reported favorably thereon and move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed, which 
was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3077) providing for an exhibit by the Department 
of Agriculture at e Sixth National Corn Exposition at Dallas, 
Tex., in February, 1914; to the Committee oa Agriculture and 
Yorestry. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3078) granting a pension 
¢with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3079) granting an inerease of pension to Frank J. 
King (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
8208. 


to Catharine Holbrook 


By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3080) providing for second homestead and desert- 
land entries; to the Committee on Public Lands. _ 

A bill (8. 3081) to waive the age limit for admission to the 
Pay Corps of the United States Navy for one year in the case 
of Chief Commissary Steward Stamford Grey Chapman; to the 
Committee om Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3082) granting a pension to Samuel Rook; and 

A bill (S. 3083) granting a pension to Emanuel Jokms; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3084) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Luce (with accompanying papers); to the Commiitee on Pen- 
sions. 

THE CURRENCY. 

Mr. WEEKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 179), 
which was read: 

Resolved, That the report and recommendations of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the bill H. R. 7837, entitled “A bill to provide 
for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 


establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
oo other purposes,” be made to the Senate Tuesday, December 2, 


_ Resolved further, That it is the sense of the Senate that imme- 
diately upon the making of the report and recommendations the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, or 
some member of that committee acting in his behalf, shall at once 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the said report 
and recommendations, thereby making the report and recommendations 
the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the resolution be referred to 
the Comniittee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I assume that under the rules: 
it would have to lie on the table and be taken up for considera- 
tion to-morrow. One member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, who wishes to be present when it is discussed, can 
not be here to-day. So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
that the rule should be followed, and that it should lie on the 
table and be taken up to-morrow for discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, under 
the rule. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. FILLMAN. I present a letter, which I ask may be read 
and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

‘he Secretary read as follows: 

HowsTon, TEx., Awgust 28, 1913. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R, TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have just been reading your speech in the 
Senate, in which you mention woman suffrage. I quite agree with you: 
yet you are all wrong. It is not woman suffrage at all, but the cause of 
it. What is the reason for woman suffrage? ‘There are nine million 
reasons, and there are about that many who are forced to make a scant 
living in shops and mills and stores. Last year, 1,500,000 people— 
undesirables—were dumped on our American shores. Where will they 

0? The West is full; the South is full; the North is full; and the 
East is full. However, were they not full, we should keep out the 
almost millions of undesirables. 

The great issue—the only live issue—is, What will we do with a 
million and a half undesirable foreigners a year on our hands? 

The second issue is, What will a million and a half undesirables a 
year do with us? 


Cordially, yours, ARTHUR SrMMons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the bill (S. 2319) authorizing the appointment of an 
ambassa‘tor to Spain, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
Presiden.. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the rolh 

The Secretary called the roll, and the folloving Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Chilton Gallinger La Follette 
Bacon Clapp Gore Lane 
Bankhead Clark, Wyo. Hitehcock Lea 

Bradley Clarke, Ark. Heoilis Lippitt 
Brady Colt Hughes Lodge 
Brarndegee Crawford James MeCumber 
Bristow Cummins Johnson Martine, N. J. 
Bryan Dillingham Jones Norris 
Catron Fall Kenyon O’Gorman 
Chamberlain Fletcher Kern Overman 
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Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Robinson 


Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 

’ Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 

Root Smith, Ga. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND] is absent for the day. He is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I make 
this announcement to stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] re- 
quested me to state that he is attending a meeting of the Com- 
inittee on Banking and Currency. s F 

Mr. McCUMBER, My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsbury ] 
requested me to state that he is detained by important public 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to the roll call. 


Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 


Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 

Weeks 
Williams 
Works ‘ 


Seventy-one Senators have 
There is a quorum present. 


an- 


THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. With the permission of the chairman of the 
.committee, I should like, if it does not interfere with his plans, 
to submit a very few remarks this morning on the chemical 
schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PENROSBR. Oh, I 
pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ceed, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Republican Party may 
thank the doctrine of protection for its dissolution. No party, 
no nation, no man or group of men may permanently defy the 
truth. The Republican Party has been repudiated because pro- 
tection is an infamy, a curse, a crime. The party that indorses 
such a doctrine must die; the government that practices it 
must fall, There is as much justice in taxing one man to feed 
and .clothe another as in taxing one man to support the busi- 
ness of another. I believe that protection has been the source 
of more corruption and more woe in this Republic than any 
other agency outside of alcohol. Cherishing such a belief, I am 
against protection, both direct and incidental. I am against it 
wherever its envenomed head is lifted, whether in my own 
State of Texas or in some other State. I shall never subscribe 
to the proposition that as long as protection exists in Massa- 
chusetts or in Pennsylvania it must be preserved in Texas, or 
that as long as protection is kept on one article it shall be re- 
tained on another. I can never consent to the idea that as 
long as another man is permitted to steal I propose to steal 
also. If I could not destroy protection in Massachusetts or ‘in 
Pennsylvania now, that fact would not deter me from making 
every effort to destroy it in Texas now or wherever else I could 
strike it. In the name of the people of Texas I denounce pro- 
tection as one of the giant evils of the time, and in their name 
I would do what I could to wrest unholy tariff privileges from 
the favored few in Texas without regard to whether I could 
immediately reach the pampered class elsewhere, and I would 
never arrest my efforts to eradicate this evil from every foot of 
American soil. Happily, sir, this bill represents a general assault 
on protection from one ocean to the other, and when enacted into 
law will so impair the foundations of this vicious system that 
its doom may be easily foretold. 

The Democratic Party has survived the defeats of 50 years 
because its sympathies are with the people. It has shown a 
vitality almost miraculous because it would translate human 
brotherhood into human laws. It has evidenced its loyalty to 
the American people, its love of justice, and its capacity for 
united and intelligent action in the tariff bill it now presents. 
What the Republican Party failed to do in 1909 the Democratic 
Party has done in 1915. The popular command for a substan- 
tial revision of the tariff taxes which the Republican Party dis- 
regarded in 1909 has been literally and courageously obeyed 
by the Democracy in -19138. The Underwood-Simmons bill ecar- 
ries more relief from excessive taxation for the American peo- 
ple than any other tariff measure in the 56 years since 1857. 
It does not attempt an entire overthrow of the protective system 


the Senate 


The Chair had already recognized 


did not understand that. I beg 


The Senator from Texas will pro- 
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at this time, the disease being so deeply seated that conserva- 
tive treatment is required. It represents a reduction of present 
tariff burdens to an average extent of nearly 30 per cent, while 
many of the basic necessities of life and industry are entirely 
relieved of taxation. It is a measure in the interest of the 
hundred millions of people who compose the American Nation. 
It means lower taxes for every man, woman, and child beneath 
the American flag. The strength of the bill lies in the fact that 
it promotes the universal good. The taxes on chemical articles 
of general consumption, including almost all medicinal prepa- 
rations, have been materially reduced. 

The materials that enter into the construction of the Amer- 
ican home have either been freed from taxation altogether, as 
in the case of lumber and cement, or have been given large re- 
ductions, as in the case of brick, tile, window glass, and the 
like. Iron ore, the basic product of perhaps our greatest indus- 
try, has been transferred to the free list, while notable de- 
creases have been made in the finished articles of iron and 
steel. Indeed, such items in this class as cut nails, horseshoe 
nails, wire nails, spikes, horse and mule shoes, tacks and 
brads, barbed wire, other fence wire, baling wire, agricultural 
drills and planters, beet-sugar machinery, sugar-cane machinery, 
cotton gins, cultivators, harvesters, headers, horse rakes, mow- 
ers, plows, reapers, thrashing machines, tooth and disk har- 
rows, wagons and carts, all other agricultural implements, steel 
rails, cash registers, linotypes and typesetting machines, sew- 
ing machines, and typewriters have been emancipated from all 
tariff rates whatever. Sugar, that universal necessity of the 
American table, has been delivered from crushing tariff duties 
because its domestic mgnufacture under present conditions has 
become such an expense to the American people that it must 
be compelled to stand on its own merits. The duties on the 
great bulk of agricultural products with which the Republican 
Party has so long deluded the American farmer are either re- 
moved or lowered. When once the American farmer sees by 
actual demonstration the emptiness of most of these duties he 
will no longer permit himself to be made the plundered partner 
of protection. The taxes on cotton cloths have been reduced 
from 42 to 26 per cent; on cotton handkerchiefs, from 59 to 
25 per cent; on cotton underwear, from 60 to 30 per cent; 
on woolen blankets, from 72 to 25 per cent, the cheaper grades 
being free; on flannels, from 93 to 25 and 35 per cent; on ready- 
made clothing, from 50 to 30 per cent; on oilcloths for floors, 
from 44 to 20 per cent. 

Print paper of the more common grades has been placed on 
the free list, while the rates on the more expensive grades have 
been substantially reduced. Copying paper, writing paper, 
photographic paper, common wrapping paper, paper bags, and 
envelopes have all experienced a distinct reduction. Bibles 
and other religious publications, all textbooks used in schools 
and other educational institutions, books for the blind, are 
put upon the free list, while on all other books there is a large 
decrease. Let me say here that the item of books for the 
blind was adopted partly in the interest of the Republicans, 
having in view the politically as well as the physically blind. 
Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, hides, leather, tanned 
skins, binding twine, and cotton bagging are all on the free 
list. An income tax is provided which compels the wealth of 
the country to share the burdens of taxation. Such is only 
a partial description of the reductions in the new tariff law, 
but it will be sufficient to indicate the blessings it bestows on 
the American people. 

Mr. President, bitter as have been the criticisms of this bill 
they have not been directed against its principal achievement. 
No opponent of the Democracy has dared to criticize the fact 
that this bill tremendously reduces the tariff burdens of the 
American people. Individual features have been denounced; 
the rates or absence of rates on particular articles have been 
condemned. And indeed, sir, the Democrats would have been 
more than human if they had been able to have adjusted the 
duty on every item among the 4,000 carried in this bill in 
such manner as to be proof against all objection. When it 
is remembered that the Democrats are not building a tariff 
system anew, but are compelled to begin the demolition of 
a high protective tariff that has been in operation for almost 
50 years, and has become interlinked with the vital parts of 
many industries, it is almost a miracle that they are able to 
present a bill making such progress in the right direction. 

When it is realized that the owner of no particular product 
has the right to insist that it be benefited by a tariff tax, but 
that the American people have the right to say where tariff 
taxes shall be placed from the standpoint of the general good, 
it will be seen that whatever inequalities may remain in the 
distribution of the incidental protective benefits of this bill are 
not the result of favoritism in any sense, but have been mini- 
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mized as far as possible and indeed outweighed by the deliver- 
ance brought to all the people from exorbitant taxation. 

One of the items in this bill that has been subjected to 
especial denunciation is the removal of the duty on sugar after 
an interval of three years, during which there is to be a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. It has been demonstrated that the main- 
tenance of the sugar industry is costing the American people 
about $125,000,000 every year, only $50,000,000 of this going to 
the Government in the shape of revenue. The consumption in 
the United States in 1912 was in round numbers 3,500,000 tons, 
and the duty is 1.9 cents per pound, the conditions in this in- 
dustry being such that the full duty is added to the price. The 
sugar consumed in the United States has the following sources 
of production: 





TABLE A, Tons. 
Lawigindas Cea) | isd fed ite ces tia pedi deed 160, 000 
ROMA: ARE). ee sien carried diecteits mores ithinagnentttndn tile agin alain pial 10, 000 
TICES RE... CID verre irate ss eeernntermentetnegaben 604, 045 
Maple and molasses sugar (raw)-~----------------------- 15, 155 


Total continental United States-.......-..-.------ 








From Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines (raw) -~~-~--- ~~ 943, 769 


SvOG COUR TOU oid tied oie Pete k ete cke te 1, 664, 863 
Irom other foreign sugar paying full duties (mostly raw) -- 106, 350 


I now wish to submit a table giving a comparison of export 
prices of raw and granulated sugar at Hamburg and wholesale 
prices of the same at New York from 1900 to 1911, inclusive, a 
table taken from the able speech on this subject by Representa- 
tive Harpwick, of Georgia, chairman of the special committee 
of the House that investigated the entire sugar industry. 


TABLE B.— Compzrison of cxport prices of sugar at Hamburg and wholesale price of same 
at New York, 1900 to 1911, 


(Cents per pound.) 


Raw sugar. Granulated sugar. 











fy Difference 
between between 
oy a Whole- export : Whole- export 
Year, Sat sale rice at Soot sale rice at 
1 ont. price, Hamburg Frau price, I amburg 
burg. New jand whole- burg. New and whole- 
York. sale price York sale price 
at New at New 
York. York. 
4.56 2.32 2. G4 5.32 2.68 
4.04 2.16 2. 5.05 2.76 
3.54 2.11 1.79 4.45 2. 66 
3.72 1.91 2.11 4.63 2. 52 
3.97 1. 83 2. 55 4.77 2. 22 
4.27 1.72 3.00 5.25 2.25 
3. 68 1.81 2.31 4.51 2.20 
2.75 1.70 2.40 4.65 2.25 
4.07 1.78 2. 63 4.95 2.32 
4.00 1.65 2.7 4.76 1.98 
4.18 1,44 3.22 4.97 1.75 
4.45 1.63 3.20 5.34 2.14 
Average...) 2.18 | 4.02 1.84 2.58 4.89 2.32 


I take the liberty to quote from Mr. Harpwicx’s analysis of 
these prices, as follows: 


They show that during the 12 years for which the figures are given 
the average difference between the export price of raw sugar at Ham- 
burg and the. New York wholesale price of raw sugar averaged 1.84 
cents per pound, whereas the tariff on raw sugar was 1.685 cents per 
pound, and the insurance and freight from Hamburg to New York 
0.12 cent per pound, a total of 1.805 cents per pound. ‘They also show 
that during this same period of years the average difference between 
the export price of granulated sugar at Hamburg and the wholesale 
price of granulated sugar at New York was 2.32 cents per pound, 
whereas the tariff during three-fourths of this period was 1.95 cents 
per pound and during the last three years 1.90 cents per pound, and 


the cost of insurance and freight from Hamburg to New York 0.12 


eent per pound, to which should be added 0.18 cent per pound for 
difference in grade, making a total of 2.25 cents per pound. In other 
words, the table demonstrates conclusively that during the 12 years 
that it covers the American consumer paid every penny of the duty 
on sugar and could have bought his sugar almost 2 cents per pound 
cheaper but for the existence of the tariff tax. 

Mr. Harpwick then proceeded to show that from 1897 to 
1912, inclusive, the people of the United States had consumed 
43,274,605 long tons of refined sugar; that during 12 years of 
this period the Dingley rate of 1.95 cents per pound on refined 
sugar had been in force and during the last 4 years the 
Payne rate of 1.90 cents per pound; that the Dingley rate was 


equivalent to $43.68 per long ton, while the Payne rate was | 


equivalent to $42.56 per long ton; that this sugar duty had 
consequently cost the American people during the above period 
two thousand millions of dollars, only eight hundred millions 
of which had gone to the Government as revenue, one thousand 
two hundred millions being pure tariff booty. 


L——265 





} acres. 


jing the principal agricultural 


The exhaustive investigation by the Hardwick committee de- 

veloped the fact that the cost of producing raw cane sugar in 
Louisiana is 3.75.cents per pound; in Java, 1.5 cents per pound; 
in the Philippines, 1.75 cents per pound; and in Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and Hawaii, about 2 cents per pound. It showed that 
the annual gross value of the Louisiana crop is about $25,000,- 
000. It showed that the 76 beet-sugar factories in the United 
States have a total capitalization of over $141,000,000, represent- 
ing from two to two and one-half times their actual value, and 
that on this excessive capitalization handsome dividends are 
regularly paid. It showed that without the tariff beet sugar 
could be produced here in competition with the world, partly on 
account of the interior location of the factories and the freight 
rates from the seaboard, Clearly it would be asking too much 
of the American people to submit to a further forced contribu- 
tion of $125,000,000 every year for the sake of a domestic in- 
dustry three-fourths of which, beet sugar, can beyond question 
exist without any tariff, the other fourth, cane sugar, being 
produced to-day under such conditions that its advocates con- 
fess it must be maintained at public expense. 
The other principal criticism of this bill is that there has 
been discrimination in favor of manufactured articles as 
against agricultural products. It is contended that the bili dis- 
criminates against the farmer in the interest of the manufac- 
turer, that it discriminates against the South and West in 
favor of the North and East. 

Mr. Presfdent, it is true that the principal farm products of 
the United States have been placed on the free list. It is true 
that the bulk of our manufactured products remains on the 
taxed list, although at a greatly reduced figure, and that, meas- 
ured by percentages, the tariff reductions and removals are 
much greater as to farm articles than as to manufactured 
articles. But, sir, any bill that proposes, as does this Under- 
wood-Simmons bill, to raise $266,000,000 in revenue must neces- 
sarily put the larger portion of tariff taxation on manufactured 
products, and conditions are such that whatever duties are 
placed on the principal agricultural products can have practi- 
cally no protective effect as to most of them and but little as to 
the others. Let me direct attention to 16 great farm articles, 
constituting in value over nine-tenths of all American farm 
products, and in the cultivation of which the overwhelming 
majority of American farmers still engages. These 16 articles 
are cattle, corn, cotton, cotton seed, cream, eggs, hay, horses, 
milk, mules, oats, poultry, potatoes, sheep, swine, and wheat. 
The total importations of similar articles amounted to less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total home value in the 
fiscal year of 1909-10, less than one-third of 1 per cent of the 
total home value in the fiscal year 1910-11, less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total home value in the fiscal 
year of 1911-12, less than one-third of 1 per cent of the total 
home value in the fiscal year of 1912-13. TYTourteen of 
these articles—that is, all except cotton and cotton seed—are 
taxed under the Payne-Aldrich law at an average rate of about 
27 per cent, and the entire 14 produced an average annual 
revenue during the last four fiscal years of less than $4,500,000 
as against a revenue of over $234,000,000 produced each year 
during the last four fiscal years from manufactured goods, the 
Payne-Aldrich rates on which averaged over 40 per cent. 

The small volume of importations competing with these 16 
articles will occasion no surprise when it is stated that the 
surplus of said articles exported exceeded $80,000,000 during the 
fiscal year of 1909-10, $83,000,000 during 1910-11, $80,000,000 
during 1911-12, and $145,000,000 during -1912-13, outside of 
cotton and cottonseed exports. Including the last two items, 
the exports of these articles have had an average during the last 
four fiscal years exceeding $636,000,000. (For substantiation of 
these figures, see appendix.) The fact that so many of our 
agricultural products are sold abroad, and indeed must be sold 
abroad in competition with foreigners and the labor of for- 
eigners on their own ground, is an added evidence of the super- 
fluous and nominal character of tariffs on importations compet- 
ing with most of our principal agricultural products when such 
tariffs are considered from the viewpoint of protection. 

Mr. President, I reside in the foremost agricultural State of 
the Union, the State of Texas. Last year Texas took the lead 
among the States in the value of its agricultural output, al- 
though it had in cultivation only 27,000,000 of its 168,000,000 
The people of Texas know that on account of the small- 
ness of competing importations, the complete supply of the Kome 
market, and the exportation of a surplus, conditions characteriz- 
products. the tariff on these 
products is insignificant from the standpoint of protection or of 


| revenue when compared with the tariff on manufactured gceods; 


that the price of the surplus of agricultural products that must 
be disposed of abroad generally reguiates the price of the prod- 
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uct at home; that the effect of foreign competition is practically 
nullified when home preduction completely supplies the home 
market; and that the lower we make our American tariffs on 
foreign goods of all kinds the greater will become the value of 
our agricultural products which have a surplus, because such 
value depends in the final analysis on their exchangeability for 
foreign articles. . 

I am aware that on the remaining farm products not in- 
eluded in the 16 heretofore enumerated, without counting to- 
bacco and wool, the Payne-Aldrich law raised a revenue of 
about $32,000,000 in 1910. I am aware that on the remaining 
farm products not ineluded in the 16 heretofore enumerated, 
without eounting tobacco, wool being on the free list, and 12 
of the 16 articles above mentioned being also on the free list— 
that is, all of the 16 except herses, mules, oats, and hay—the 
Underwood-Simmons bill is able to raise over $21,000,000 in 
revenue, with an average tariff rate on its dutiable agricultural 
products of about 15 per cent. FE am aware that wool and 
tobacco produce some $36,060,000 in revenue under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, and that tobacco under the Democratie bill will pro- 
duce about $22,000,000. Adding the revenues from wool and to- 
baceo, which articles represent in value less than 2 per cent of 
the total agricultural production, it will be seen at once that by 
far the larger portion of tariff revenue must of necessity come 
from manufactured goods, and that the duties on almost the 
entire mass of farm producis represented by the 16 I have 
mentioned are of little significance. Since three-fourths of our 
manufactured products are made east of the Mississippt and 
north of the Ohio, the buik of tariff taxation must of necessity 
be imposed on imports competing with the commodities of that 
section. 

The Republican Party has secured the support of the farmer 
for the protective system by the maintenance of these agri- 
eultural duties, and has made him the instrument of his own 
spoliation. The high duties placed by Republicans on manu- 
factured goods not only compe! the farmer to buy his supplies 
in a domestic market dominated by combination and monopoly, 
while he must sell his own product in competition with the 
world, in spite of the meaningless duties on the insignificant 
volume of competing imports, but also impedes the sale of his 
surplus abroad, by reason of the high rates levied by other 
countries against all American products in retaliation against 
our own exorbitant tariff charges. Thus the farmer is funda- 
mentally outraged by the Republican protective tariff. In 
view of these conditions, what could be more amusing than 
the spectacle of Republican Senators weeping for the farmer, 
whom Republican tariffs have robbed for 50 years? What 
really grieves them is not the removal of these deceptive duties 
from the farmer’s but the fact that the Democratic 
tariff bill will enable the farmer to see that his pretended 
friends are his enemies and his exploiters. 
no more than demonstrate the trve character of most agricul- 
tural tariffs, with which protection for manufacturers has been 


goods, 


so cunningly buttressed, if it does no more than reveal to the | 


farmer the protective conspiracy against him, it will have justi- 
fied its enactment a thousand times over. 

The reductions and removals of the tariff rates on hundreds 
of manufactured articles used by the farmer will far outweigh 


any loss that may result from the disappearance of certain | 


agricultural duties. These reductions and removals will bring 
they must expend for manufactured goods, that they will be 
in better position to purchase farm products, will be enabled 
to purchase more of them, and a relative but no less beneficent 
decrease in the cost of living will ensue. 

The wisdem of placing wool and keeping hides on the free 
list is demonstrated by the fact that the tariff rates on woolen 
goods are enormously lowered and leather goods made free of 
tariff charge. The dissolution or circumvention of the Beef 
Trust, a menace alike to the cattle producer and the meat con- 
sumer, is as much a part of the Democratic program for a 
lower living cost as the revision of the tariff and will lead to 
lower prices of meat in the centers of population without re- 
ducing the price at the farm. A recent investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture developed the fact that the farmer 
receives on an average only 50 or 60 per cent of the prices paid 
for his product by consumers in the towns and cities. Already 
the new Democratic Secretary of Agriculture has begun a com- 
prehensive study of marketing conditions, to the end that the 
farmer may obtain a larger share of the pricespaid for his 
product by the final consumer and that through the elimination 
of unnecessary expense anc unfair handling charges the con- 
sumer may obtain a better article at a lower price. The profits 
absorbed by trusts and by combinations of middlemen and ear- 
riers from the farmer on the one hand and the consumer on the 
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other have been so enormous that it is entirely probable that the 
restoration of normal conditions will mean higher prices for the 
farmer, cheaper prices for the consumer, still leaving a decent 
profit to legitimate merchants, legitimate manufacturers, legiti- 
mate transporters, legitimate brokers. 

Mr. President, agriculture flourished thousands ef years be- 
fore tariffs were devised to serve the power and the greed of 
man. It began with the first family of the human raee, for it 
is said in Genesis of the sons of Adam: “And Abel was a keeper 
of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.” To-day agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation of mankind. It would indeed be a 
blasphemous commentary on the wisdom of the Creator, whose 
own lips ordered humanity to the soil, if such a vocation de- 
pended on so vicious a human inyention as that of taxing the 
many for the few. 

The very fact that the multitudes of the earth are engaged 
in agriculture makes them the victims of speeial privilege, not 
its beneficiaries. The determining feature of special favors 


| arising from tariff taxes is the impoverishment of the many 


for the enrichment of the few. The moment a benefit is divided 
among the great majority of men it loses the eharacter of a 
special privilege. Agriculture had been tn permanent and suc- 


| cessful operation in America more than a hundred years, and 


surpluses were being sent abroad when the United States began 
in 1789, and the tariff of ,that year was designed particularly to 
inaugurate and encourage manufacture. If any man had pro- 


| posed a division of duties between manufacture and agriculture 


at that time he would have been ridieuled from Savannah to 
Cape Cod. As agriculture was the principal source of wealth 
when this Republic began it necessarily sustained the burden 
of tariff taxation in order that manufactures might be estab- 
lished here. When manufacture became permanently rooted 
within our borders the protective rates were continued and 
agriculture was still exploited. From the beginning of the Re- 
publie to the present day there has never been an hour when 
agriculture could not have prospered without a tariff, as indeed 
it had prospered before our Government was organized, as it 
Mil- 
lionaire manufacturers have become so common as to excite no 
comment, while the agricultural masses have hardly a bare sub- 
sistence, the net earningsof theaverage farmer being about $318 
per year. And yet the Democrats are denounced as the enemies 
of the farmer because they have dared to take these treacher- 
ous duties from the principal products of the farm, have dared 
to show the farmer how he has been betrayed. The Democratic 


| deliverance of the farmer from the grasp of protection might 
| well have been in the contemplation of Ezekiel when he said: 


And the tree of the field shall yield her fruit, and the earth shall 


| yield her increase, and they shall be safe in their land, and shall know 


that I am the Lord when I have broken the bands of their yoke and 


| delivered them out of the hands of those that serve themselves of them. 
If this bill does | 


And they shall no more be a prey to the heathen. neither shall the 
beasts of the land gomer them; but they shall dwell safely and none 
afraid. 

Sir, there is nothing nobler in the range of human enterprise 
than the promotion of agriculture, the advancement of the farm. 

“Ah! the city may lure and attract us, 

But the country is God’s. It is rife 

With the peace and the sanctified service, 
Which mark what His angels call life.” 


And I can conceive of nothing more outrageous than this 


| Republican tariff system which despoils the farmer while claim- 
such prosperity to the people in general, such a saving on what | 


ing to protect him. . 
I now desire to examine the principles that should govern the 
construction of a tariff act from the Demoeratie viewpoint. It 


| has not been possible to make an unqualified application of these 
| principles in the pending bill because we are confronted by ab- 
| normal conditions resulting from 50 years of Republican mis- 


rule and calling for gradual processes. In certain instances, 


| however, where abuses have become so flagrant as to demand 


radical action, or where existing duties are without the 


| semblance of excuse, we have not refrained from an immediate 


transfer to the free list. I shall now undertake to give my 


| conception of the rules that should be followed in the enactment 


of a Democratic tariff law were we in position to wipe out all 
existing rates and put these rules into instant operation. 
Before discussing these rules, however, let us examine briefly 
the nature of tariff taxes. Among the principal abuses arising 
from a protective-tariff system are privileges for the few, an 
unjust distribution of tax burdens among the many, extrava- 
gance and corruption in Government expenditure. It is possible 
to arrange tariff rates in many instances so as to modify the 
first evil until it reaches insignificant proportions. It is not 
possible to arrange tariff rates in so far as they affect prices 
in such manner as not to discriminate against the masses. A 
tariff tax is a tax on consumption, and the rich man need con- 
sume no more than the poor man in order to sustain life and 
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acquire its comforts. Rich and poor will, as a rule, contribute 
equally to the support of the Government under a system of 
tariff taxes. The discrimination is as inevitable as it is vicious. 
Moreover, the very fact that tariff taxes are levied indirectly 
lessens the legislator’s sense of responsibility, breeds extrava- 
gance, and invites corruption. Even the benefits of the tariff 
from the standpoint of protection for producers are not capable 
of equal apportionment. 

The benefits of a tariff tax depend on the amount and value 
of the importation on which the tax is levied and can not be 
apportioned like a property tax or according to the generally 
understood principles of taxation. For the same ad valorem 
tariff tax to confer equal benefits on two articles the corre- 
sponding importations must be practically identical with the 
articles with which they are respectively expected to compete, 
and each importation must be of sufficient volume to affect 
prices of the parallel home article to the same extent. For 
instance, raw wool from Australia may shrink only 52 per cent, 
while the raw wool with which it is supposed to compete here 
may shrink fully 80 per cent and may vary in weight, fineness, 
elasticity, strength of fiber, working quality, and so forth, to 
such an extent from the Australian article as to be adapted to a 
different use in cloth manufacturing and may not be affected 
in price by the advent of its supposed competitor, at least not 
to the extent of the duty. 

On the contrary, the same tax may be levied on dress goods 
resembling the domestic article so clearly as to be an exact 
substitute and raise the price by the entire amount of the duty. 
That the volume of importation should be sufficient in both 
cases to affect the price and must continue so requires no 
explanation. For specific tariff taxes on two articles to give 
equal benefit the articles must be equal in value to begin with 
and must continue so. The articles on which ad valorem taxes 
are levied need not be equal in value to begin with to give 
the same proportionate benefits, but the initial proportion must 
continue. If a house goes down in value, the proper authorities 
will lower the property tax on proper proof. If an article on 
which a tariff is laid goes down in value, the machinery of gov- 
ernment will not be stopped to adjust the tariff tax in reference 
to that article alone. Again the same conditions as to value 
must exist as to difference’ in cost of production at home and 
abroad. When we remember that there are 4,000 articles in the 
various tariff schedules, with varying volumes of competing im- 
portations, volumes varying from year to year, with varying 
differences in cost of production at home and abroad, that these 
articles are of varying value and of varying character and of 
varying susceptibility to the price-raising influences of the tariff, 
the impossibility of spreading tariff taxes over the class of pro- 
tectable commodities in such manner that tariff benefits wili 
be equally distributed becomes so evident as to require no 
further argument. Furthermore, the tariff tax, being levied 
on articles imported from foreign countries, not only raises 
the price paid by the actual buyer of the imported articles, but 
the price of every similar article used in this country, if it 
represents more than the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. The importer pays the excess occasioned 
by the tariff charge to the Government for revenue, while the 
owner of similar articles in this country puts the excess he is 
thus licensed to charge in his own pocket. 

A direct property tax possesses no such characteristic. Let it 
be kept in mind that only a limited number of people in this 
country produce articles that are subject to the protective opera- 
tion of a tariff tax. Consequently a tariff tax is a double evil, 
in that it tends to burden the poor equally with the rich, while 
in the very nature of things it can benefit only the class owning 
the articles that may be benefited by it, and, as we have seen, 
even these benefits are incapable of equal distribution among 
the privileged class. How empty, Mr. President, is the declara- 
tion we sometimes hear, “If the tariff is a blessing, let it be 
equally shared; if a burden, let it be equally borne.” Neither 
the blessings nor the burdens of tariff taxation are capable 
of equal distribution. For this reason I would welcome the 
abolition of the tariff as a permanent system of taxation as 
soon as practicable. For these reasons I sa; that the true 
Democratic tariff act is the act that confines tariff evils within 
the smallest possible limit. 

How, then, shall we levy tariff taxes so as to make them least 
burdensome to the people, least beneficial to the favored class, 
and at the same time productive of the needed revenue? Demo- 
crats believe that a tariff should be levied for revenue only, 
because the Government has not the right to take one penny 
of the people’s earnings except for the expense of government 
economically administered. To achieve these ends I believe that 
the tariff taxes needed to produce a given amount of revenue 
should be distributed over all products capable of furnishing 
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revenue, except products which for particular reasons should be 
subjected to no tax whatever. The larger the number of arti- 
cles we tax, the smaller becomes the tax that may be placed on 
each and the smaller becomes the element of protection. That 
celebrated Democrat, Robert J. Walker, in his first annual 
report as Secretary of the Treasury. in Decemver, 1845, laid 
down the following rules for the preparation of tariff laws: 


First. That no more revenue should be collected than is necessary 
for the wants of the Government economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will_yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discriminations may be made, descending 
in the scale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 
placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimum and all specific duties should be abolished 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to 
guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the 
duty.upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally 
as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class cr section. 


It will be observed that in rule 3 Walker holds in effect 
that discriminations may be made in the imposition of duties on 
various articles, even to the extent of placing some on the free 
list, while others remain on the taxed list, no duty, however, to 
be above the lowest rate that will yield the largest revenue. In 
rule 6 he asserts in effect that the duty on any particular 
article shall be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. In another part of this report he gives 
instances of duties in the Whig tariff of 1842 that were so laid 
as to operate unequally and with discrimination, and he evi- 
dently had such instances in mind when he announced rule 6. It 
will be best to use his own language: 


Thus, by the tariff of 1842 a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem is levied 
on all manufactures of cotton; but the law further provides that 
cotton goods “not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not exceeding in 
value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 20 cents per square 
yard.” 

If, then, the real value of the cheapest cotton goods is but 4 cents 
a square yard, it is placed by tle law at the false value of 20 cents 
a square yard and the duty levied cn the fictitions value, raising it 
five times higher on the cheap article consumed by the poor than upon 
the fine article purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed. by House 
Document No. 306 of the first session of the Twenty-eighth Congress 
this difference by actual importation was 65 per» cent between the 
cheaper and the finer article of the 20 per cent minimum, 131 per 
cent on the 30 per cent minimum, 4834 per cent on the 35 per 
cent minimum, 84 per cent on the 60 per cent minimum, and 84 
per cent on the 75 per cent minimum. This difference is founded 
on actual importation and shows an average discrimination against 
the poor on cotton imports of 82 per cent beyond what the tax 
would be if assessed upon the actual valne. The operation of the 
specific duty presents a similar discrimination against the poor 
and in favor of the rich. Thus, oes salt, the duty is not upon the 
value, but it is 8 cents a bushel, whether the article be coarse or fine, 
showing by the same document, from actual importation, a discrimi- 
nation of 64 per cent. against the cheap and in favor of the finer 
article ; and this, to a greater or less extent, is the effect of all specific 
duties. 


should be imposed on 


+. 

Rule 3 applies to the distribution of duties from the stand- 
point of benefits to producers, recognizing that lower rates may 
be placed on some articles than on others and that there may 
be a complete removal of the tariff on some articles, while 
others are still taxed. It is equally evident that rule 6 ap- 
plies to the operation of a duty on consumers after it has been 


| laid, holding that it shall not be imposed so as to discriminate 


against classes or sections. In the quotation I have used Mr. 
Walker shows how minimums and specific duties discriminate 
against the poor and against those sections where cheaper 
grades of the articles he describes may be most largely used. 
Considered in connection with rule 5, rule 6 is evidently in- 
tended to justify ad valorem duties as a substitute for mini- 


' mums and specific rates. 


Indeed, after discrssing minimums and specific duties in the 
excerpt I have given from his report, he proceeds to show how 
a tax upon the actual value would be the most equal and 
could only be accomplished by ad valorem duties. It is astound 
ing that the advocates of taxed raw materials within the 
Democratic Party should cite the Walker rules as a basis for 
the assertion that as long as a tax is placed on the manufac- 
tured article it should also be placed on the raw material. As 
Wwe have seen, rule 6 has no application to the distribution of 
duties on various articles from the standpoint of protective 
benefits, but applies only to the operation of a duty among 
consumers on a particular article. Rule 3 applies to the appor- 
tionment of duties, and plainly recognizes that certain articles 
may be singled out for the free list while others bear a tax; 
that lower taxes may be placed on some articles than on others; 


| discriminations among commodities being thus declared per- 
| missible, no duty, however, to be above. the lowest point at 
| which it will yield the largest amount of revenue. 
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Mr. President, there is 2 broad and just philosophy underly- 
ing the Democratic position that tariffs should be adjusted 
from the standpoint of the people as a whole. The welfare of 
the whole is superior to the welfare of the one or the few. All 
the people of the United States do not produce articles 
subject to protective benefit. Only a small part, compara- 
tively speaking, produces such articles, whether raw materials 
or finished products. Not an individual in the class subject 
to protection has a right to ask the Government to place a 
tariff on the import competing with his own product, because 
to the extent that such a tariff is protective it is a license 
to plunder. The American people, however, have a right to 
place the tariff where it will be least burdensome to them. 

It is now proper to discuss the reasons for placing certain 
articles on the free list. It is my conviction that the basic 
necessities of life and the basic necessities of industry should 
not be subjected to tariff taxation. Bread, meat, the more 
common grades of clothing, of headwear and footwear, ferti- 
lizers, agricultural implements, the principal seeds, medicines in 
general use, lumber, coal, iron ore, wool, hides, and the like should, 
in my judgment, go to the free list. A tax on such articles is a 
burden on the Nation’s inhabitants and the Nation’s industries 
at the very source of their existence. It is a handicap on the 
daily lives of the masses and on the development of our re- 
sources. We have been able to place most of these articles on 
the free list in the present Democratic bill; the rest will fol- 
low in due time. 

The raw materials of manufacture should be placed on the 
free list because a lower duty may then be placed on the 
finished product than would be the case with taxed raw 
material and the protective element minimized as far as pos- 
sible. That tax is lightest which is levied on an article in the 
finished shape because it is then in the stage of manufacture 
nearest the people. If the tax is levied on an article in its 
earliest stage of production interests and profits are added to the 
amount of the tax every time the article passes through dif- 
ferent hands on its way to the people. And so the tax grows 
at a compoyind ratio as to interest and profit until the people 
are reached. Let us suppose that a tax is placed on iron ore 
and coal. The iron ore is converted into pig iron, pig iron is 
converted into steel, steel into cutlery, and the cutlery passes 
from manufacturer to jobber, from jobber to retailer, from the 
retailer to the people. Even if no intermediate taxes were 
levied, the original tax would probably have doubled through 
the compounding of interest and profit every time the original 
article changed hands in passing through the various processes 
on its way to the people. Suppose a tax is placed on hides. 
The hides go to the packer or the tanner, then to the various 
leather manufacturers, and then in finished form to the jobber, 
the retailer, the people, and fhe same process occurs. Clearly 
the tax should be placed on an article in the stage of develop- 
ment nearest the people in order to bear least heavily upon 
them. , 

There are additional reasons for putting raw materials of 
manufacture on the free list where foreign countries admit 
similar articles free of duty. For instance, England, France, 


Germany, Austria, Italy, and perhaps other countries whose | 


woolen mills are the chief rivals of our own admit raw wool 
without a tax. The woolen mills of these countries could 
undersell American factories in America as well as in foreign 
markets with their raw material untaxed and ours taxed. 
Whatever advantage the American producer of raw material 
might derive from the tax would be more than overbalanced 
by the loss of his home market and the necessity of sending 
his goods abroad. 


practically to nothing from the standpoint of revenue. 
the immediate interest of the American woolgrower that noth- 
ing be done to impede the conversion of his raw material into 
the finished product in his own country. A tax on raw wool 
alone would amount to the completest kind of protection for the 
foreign manufacturer. With taxed raw material and no com- 
pensating duty on the finished product the manufacturer would 
not only be helpless here against foreign competition, but still 
more hélpless abroad. Raw material is useless unless it can 
be converted into the finished product; both finished product 
and raw material are valueless unless the finished product can 
be advantageously sold at home and abroad. The proper com- 
pensation of the manufacturer for the tax on raw materials in- 
volves a larger tax on the finished product on account of in- 
terest, profits, and charges connected with carrying the raw- 
material duty. To place the manufacturer in the same position 
as if he had free wool in order to put him on the same basis in 
this regard with foreign competitors he must be reimbursed for 
interest on the amount expended for and the loss connected with 
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In fact, the disappearance of factories here | 
would stop importations of raw wool, and the tax would amount | 
It is to | 
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earrying the duty on the raw material, and so the initial tax 
begins to grow. Furthermore, if the duties are divided equally. 
between the finished product and the raw material, nothing has 
been gained, so far as the foreign market is concerned, because 
the duty on the finished product is without effect abroad. 

The handicap of the tax on raw materials fetters American 
industry in every market where competitors are freed from such 
restrictions. Observe the experience of the Democratic caucus 
of the House of Representatives in the last Congress. The 
Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee finally 
decided to put a tax of 20 per cent on raw wool. After a close 
examination of the effect of this duty on the woolen industry 
they found the compensating element could not be avoided, and 
the result was a recommendation by a Democratic committe 
of a tax of 44 per cent on woolen goods. The La Follette 
measure of last year and of this year recognizes the same 
condition and puts a much higher duty on woolen goods than 
on raw wool. 

If the tax on raw material leads to such conditions when 2 
revenue basis is the object in view, to what possible extremities 
will an avowedly protective arrangement lead? <A brief his- 
tory of the present Republican duties on raw wool and on 
woolen goods will show the accumulative results of a tax on 
wool, the relation of raw wool to the finished product, and 
the relation of a tax on wool to the whole system of protection. 
On December 13, 1865, the woolgrowers and the wool manufac- 
turers of the United States held a convention at Syracuse, 
N. Y. After discussing conditions this convention addressed a 
memorial to the Federal Revenue Commission, which was then 
gathering tariff data throughout the country for the informa- 
tion of Congress. The memorial requested equal encouragement 
and protection for both woolgrower and wool manufacturer. 
It recited the fact that the tariff of 1846 had placed a duty of 
30 per cent on both wool and woolens and stated that this was 
unfair to the manufacturers in that it left them without pro- 
tection against foreign rivals who had free wool. The tariff 
of 1857, which practically placed wool on the free list and a 
duty of 24 per cent on the finished product, was referred to, but 
it was stated that this tariff did not remain in force long 
enough to secure permanent results. 

It was then stated that the tariff of 1864 had been framed 
with a view to placing grower and manufacturer on an abso- 
lute equality. Regarding this and other Republican measures, 
the memorial said: 

The object sought in these bills was to give a sufficient protection 
to the woolgrower and to place the manufacturer in the same position 
as if he had his wool free of duty. A duty supposed to be sufficient 
to protect the woolgrower against wools competing with his own was 
placed on such wools and such a specific duty was placed on woolen 
clothes as was supposed to be sufficient to reimburse the manufac- 
turer for the amount of the duty placed on the wools. The ad 
valorem duty on woolen goods was added to reimburse to the manu- 
facturer the expense of carrying the duty on wools, the internal taxes, 
the duties on drugs and other materials used in manufacture, and to 
furnish the required protection. 

The memorial then asked for a duty of not less than 10 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem on raw wool and a duty 
on woolens equal to 25 per cent net; that is to say—and I 
quote the exact language: 

Twenty-five per cent after reimbursing the amount paid on account 
of duties on wool, dyestuffs, and other imported materials used in 
such manufacture, and also the amount paid for the internal-revenue 
tax imposed on manufactures and upon the supplies and matcrials 
used therefor. 

So we find the woolgrower joining with the manufacturer in 
asking that the manufacturer be placed in the same position 
as if he had free wool on account of the untaxed wool of foreign 
rivals and consenting to enormous compensatory and protective 
duties on woolen goods in order that the woolgrower himself 
might have what he considered protection. The woolgrower rec- 
ognized the necessity of placing the manufacturer on an equal 


| basis as to raw material with foreign competitors, in order that 


the industry might be preserved here as well as abroad and a 
market maintained here for raw material, but in order to secure 
protection for himself he consented to the higher tariffs on the 
finished product which his own duty necessitated, thus placing the 
expense of maintaining that equal basis on the American'people. 
The same object of an equal basis could be obtained at far less 
expense to the American people by admitting raw wool free in 
the first place, and by placing the lowest possible revenue 
charge on woolen goods. 

The tax on woolen goods could then be levied, if levied at all, 
solely from the standpoint of revenue as soon as practicable, 
and would have in it no element of compensation or of interest 
on a prior tax. The appeal of the Syracuse convention of wool- 
growers and wool manufacturers resulted in the tariff of 1867, 
and the growers and manufacturers have stood together ever 








1913. 
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since in fostering a system of inordinate and cumulative taxa- 
tion on the Americar people. 

In the tariff of 1867 the scheme of wool and woolen duties 
vas adopted which has obtained in Republican tariff legislation 
ever since. Wool was divided into three classes—carpets, 
clothing, and combing wool. Carpet wools are not produced 
here, because the same labor and expense will make finer 
grades, but a tax was levied on them nevertheless. The duty 
on carpet wools was fixed at 3 cents per pound if costing 12 
cents or less, 6 cents if costing more. Clothing wool has a com- 
paratively short fiber; it is carded for spinning, and is used in 
making cloths, cassimeres, and other common woolen fabrics. 
Combing wool has a longer fiber. It is combed and machined 
for spinning, and is used in making worsted goods and other 
fabrics of soft and fine texture. Clothing and combing wools 
valued at 32 cents a pound or less were taxed 10 cents per 
pound and 11 per cent ad valorem in the act of 1867; valued at 
over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
These duties amounted to about 11 cents a pound on an average 
and equaled a duty of about 50 per cent on imported wools. Now, 
observe what happened. In arranging the duty on woolen goods 
it was calculated that 4 pounds of unwashed wool were needed 
to make a pound of cloth, and the manufacturer was compen- 
sated on this basis in figuring the duty on the finished product, 
when in reality it takes only 3 pounds to make a pound of cloth. 
He was also compensated on the same basis for the interest 
on the duty on raw wool. He was also given a compensation 
of 10 per cent for the internal-revenue taxes he was paying at 
that time. The internal-revenue tax was soon repealed, but 
the woolen manufacturer has been getting a compensation for 
the tax ever since. He was also compensated for duties on 
drugs, dyestuffs, and oils. 


, | 
The final result was a-.specific tax on woolen goods of 50 cents 


a pound to compensate for raw materials on the fictitious basis 
described, an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent to offset the 
internal-revenue tax, although this internal-revenue tax was 
soon repealed, and a further ad valorem duty of 25 per cent for 
net protection. Indeed it was a net of protection in which 
the consumer was to be hopelessly entangled. These ad va- 
lorem duties on woolen goods were actually increased in the 
Republican tariff acts ef 1883, of 1890, and of 1897, reaching 55 
per cent in the act o7 1897 in addition to the specific duties, at 
which point they remain on an average in the Payne-Aldrich 
law of to-day, some kinds of woolen goods, such as blankets 
and flannels, running as high as 90 per cent and even higher. 
The rates on raw wool have ‘remained practically stationary. 
The woolen schedule, with its terrible injustices, has remained 
practically intact in Republican tariff legislation because of the 
deceptive bid the tax on raw wool makes for the support of the 
farmers who grow wool throughout the United States. It is 
largely through this raw-wool tax that the support of the agri- 
cultural masses in large sections of the country has been gained 
for the whole system of protection in connection with the empty 
taxes on most of the other agricultural products. It is for this 
reason that the wool tax is so justly called the keystone of the 
protective arch. Support for other schedules is given in return 
for support of the woolen schedule, and thus the whole system 
is preserved. To keep its hold, protection must be passed 
around. Take off this treacherous tax on raw wool and the 
backbone of protection will be broken. Take off the tax on 
wool and you can take down the entire pyramid of compen- 
satory dutiec that has been builded on it, and the way will 
be cleared for the lowest possible revenue duty on woolen 
goods and for free woolen goods at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Keep the tax on wool and you must add its equivalent 
with interest on woolen goods, and whether you desire a reve- 
nue or protective duty the result is protection with its untold 
evils for the country. 

It is said by some that if woolen goods should decrease in 
price they will displace cotton goods and thus depress the value 
of cotton goods and of raw cotton. In my judgment this con- 
tention can not be sustained. If a pound of wool and a sound 
of cotton made an equal amount of cloth of equal adaptability 
to human needs, there might be some foundation for the argu- 
ment. Asa matter of fact a pound of cotton will make as much 
cloth as 2 or 3 pounds of weol. Before wool could begin to 
displace cotton it would have to decline in value below the cost 
of production, and this would stop production. Figuring cotton 
at 12 cents a pound, for an example, 2 pounds of wool, in order 
to compete with a pound of cotton, would have to drop to 6 
cents each, 3 pounds to 4 cents each. It should be stated that 
cotton is so much more adaptable to varying climates and con- 
ditions than wool and is developing so many more uses that it 
would be safe from displacement by woo! even if it brought in 





the neighborhood of the same price per pound. Cotton goods | material if an essentially protective duty is to be retained en 


are much more easily printed than woolen goods and may be 
dyed as successfully. Cotton is being made into good substi- 
tutes for linen and silk. Many thousands of bales are now an- 
nually used to furnish material for the tires of automobiles. It 
is the principal clothing material for the many millions who 
reside in latitudes where wool can rot be worn. In fact, cotton 
has been displacing wool as an article of wear for a century. 
AS early as 1837 it began to be mixed with wool in the making 
of woolen goods, when the cotton warp revolutionized the 
worsted-woolen industry. In the last 40 years the use of cotton 
in the making of woolen goods has grown more rapidly than the 
use of raw wool itself. The cotton thus used increased from 
40,000,000 pounds in 1840 to 309,000,000 pounds in 1905. In 
making hosiery and knit goeds 4 or 5 pounds of cotton are used 
to 1 pound of wool. 

The use of cotten has become so intimately interlinked with 
the use of wool that a demand for wool is to a substantial ex- 
tent a demand for cotton. ‘The iower the price of wool becomes 
the more will it be mixed with cotton to make “ mixed goods,” 
and thus the demand for cotton will be increased. The same 
is true as to silk and flax, which are also used to a large ex- 
tent in combination with cotton. In every decade of the nine- 
teenth century, excepting that from 1860 to 1870, the consump- 
tion of cotton exceeded the consumption of wool, although from 
1890 to 1900 raw wool reached its lowest price. The consump- 
tion of raw wool increased from 85,000.000 pounds in 1860 to 
378,000,000 in 1890, to 412,000,000 in 1899, and to 559.000.000 in 
1909, while that of cotton increased from 42,000,Q00 pounds in 
1860 to 1.302,600.600 in 1890, to 1,923,531,948 in 1899, and to 
2,464,932,280 pounds in 1909. Cotton is rapidly supplanting 
wool not only here but in England and throughout the world. 
Wool has everything to fear from cotton, cotton nothing to 
fear from wool. I wish to call attention here to a remarkabie 
inconsistency on the part of our Democratic friends who oppose 
free raw material. They tell us that frea raw material is a 
mere gift to the manufacturer to the amount of the tax re- 
moved; that he will keep the price of the finished article as high 
as ever, They then tell us that free wool means cheaper cot- 


| ton; that it will cause woolen goods to sell at cheaper prices 


and cause the displacement of cotton goods by woolen goods. 
Another error 1s involved in the argument that the lower prices 
resulting from the Democratic tariff bill, which places many 
important raw materials on the free list, will mean lower profits 
and cheaper wages, and in the utterly unjust assertion that the 
Democratic Party is remitting the taxes on raw materials of 
manufacture and agricultural products in order to reimburse the 
manufacturer for the lower profits and the factory operatives 
for lower wages. As a matter of fact, cheaper prices do not 
necessarily mean either lower profits or cheaper wages. The 
success and growth of great business enterprises depend on the 
volume of sales rather than on high prices in particular sales. 
Relatively speaking, the lower the price the larger will become 
the number of sales and more money will be made by lower 
prices and more numerous sales than by larger prices and fewer 
sales. The lower prices of woolen goods resulting from free 
wool may easily increase the volume of sales to such an ex- 
tent that neither wages nor general profits will suffer. 

As an illustration of what I have said regarding the volume 
of business, I wish to refer to the fact that railroad freight 
rates are much lower than they were 30 or 40 years ago, but 
profits are greater on account of the increased amount of goods 
to be transported. 

In this connection let me say that it as much a part of the 
free raw material program of the Democratic Party to reduce 
duties on the finished pro€uct to the lowest competitive revenue 
basis as it is to take the tax from the raw material. In fact 
the very object of taking the tax from the raw material is to be 
placed in position to take the purely protective element out of 
the duty on the finished product as far as possible, and to reduce 
the latter to the lowest competitive revenue point. Conse- 
quently the plan suggested by Alexander Hamilton in his fa- 
mous report on manufactures, which contemplated free raw 
material in connection with essentially protective duties is not 
a plan with which free raw material Democrats sympathize in 
any sense whatever. Consequently, when we were given an 
opportunity to vote only for free hides during the consideration 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill in the House of Representatives with- 
out a chance to reduce the Republican duty on the finished 
product, I voted to retain a 10 per cent tax on hides in the 
place of the existing tax of 15 per cent. Later, on a motion to 
recommit the bill in order that both hides and the finished 
product of hides might be placed on the free list. those of us 
who favored free raw material voted in the affirmative. It 
would be useiess to remove a purely revenue duty from a raw 
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the finisked product and no corresponding reduction is to be 
made in the latter. The object of the Democratic doctrine of 
free raw material is the removal of protection from the finished 
product or its reduction to the smallest possible limit. 

Let me allude here to a most significant fact in connection 
with the three great industries of woolen manufacture, of iron 
and steel manufacture, and of leather manufacture. The indus- 
try with the hig hest protection of the three and with the small- 
est export trade has the highest tax on its raw material. The 
tax on raw wool in the Payne-Aldrich law is nearly 50 per 
eent, the tax on iron ore about 6 per cent, while hides are on 
the free list. The high tax on raw wool is one of the main 
causes of the exorbitant tax on woclen goods and prevents the 
woolen manufacturer from selling abroad to any great extent 
in competition with foreign manufacturers who have free wool. 
The exceedingly low tax on iron ore and the absence of a tax 
on hides made possible the lower duties on the finished product 
of the metal and leather industries even in a Republican tariff 
law and the final remission of all duties on the finished prod- 
ucts of the latter in the bill now under consideration. I would 
continue this process until all finished American products were 
on the free list or under a purely revenue duty. If revenue 
considerations should make it necessary permanently to retain 
a duty on the finished product and it should be demonstrated 
that this duty carried substantial protection, I would levy an 
internal-revenue tax on the finished product exactly equal to 
that protection, after giving the owner a fair chance to adjust 
himself to new conditions. In this bill we have placed iron ore 
on the free list and made still lower reductions in the rates on 
articles of iron and steel. The fact is frequently mentioned 
that after hides were put on the free list leather goods went 
up in price. Leather goods went up because of an increased 
demand throughout the world and the development of new uses 
for leather; but hides also went up, and there can be no doubt 
that leather goods would be still higher to-day were hides not 
on the free list. 

The great commoner, John H. Reagan, a former Senator from 
Texas, stated the Democratic position on this subject perfectly 
in this Chamber on August 14, 1890. He was asked this ques- 
tion by Senator Mitchell: 


Would the Senator 


permit raw material to come in free of custom 
rates—any raw 


material at all? 

Mr. Reagan replied: 

I would permit raw materials to come in, and perhaps I ought to 
qualify what I have said by remarking that I would do so on condition 
that the duty on the manufactured product should be lowered in pro- 
portion to the advantage obtained from the receipt of raw material free 
of duty. 

There is absolutely nothing in the Texas Democratic platform 
of 1896 to contradict this position. That platform denounced 
the free admission of raw materials and the retention of heavy 
duties on the finished product, and this is in exact accord with 
my position. On April 12, 1888, Senator Coke, of Texas, said in 
this Chamber: 

Give us free, untaxed machinery and free raw materials, such as coal, 
ore, wool, jute, and other textile products, these being the bases of 
manufacture, a tariff devoted solely to raising revenue for the support 
of the Government [and we] will doubly protect the American work- 


ingman’s wages and send our cheapened goods without handicap to the 
foreign markets to meet and defy the competition of the world. 


It has been said by the advocates of taxed raw materials 
within the Democratic Party that the idea of free raw material 
originated in the Whig tariff of 1842. As a matter of fact, the 
Whig tariff of 1842 put comparatively few materials of im- 
portance on the free list and put practically all the principal 
raw materials on the taxed list, as follows: Wool, mohair, 
cotton, raw silk, hemp, jute, flax, coal, raw hides of all 
kinds dried or salted, raw sugar, salt, lumber, lead ore, and 
iron ore. This Whig tariff actually put a duty of 3 cents a 
pound on raw cotton. So the contention that the Whig tariff of 
1842 put raw materials on the free list and that the only differ- 
ence between the Whig and the Democratic Parties at that time 
was the one question of taxing raw materials, the Democrats 
taking the atiirmative, the Whigs the negative, vanishes utterly. 

Again it is urged by the opponents of free raw materials 
within the Democratic Party that the motion of the Whig 
leader in the Senate to recommit the Democratic tariff law of 
1846 raised the direct issue of free raw material, the Whigs 
favoring it, the Democrats opposing it. It is only necessary to 
quote the Janguage of the motion to recommit. It was made on 
July 27, 1846, by Senator J. M. Clayton, of Delaware, and was 
as follows: 

That the bill be committed to the Committee on Finance with in- 
structions to remove the new duties imposed by said bill-in all cases 
where any foreign raw material is taxed to the prejudice of any 
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mechanic or manufacturer, so-that no other or higher duty shall be 
collected on any such raw material than is provided by the act of 
August 31, 1842. 

It will be seen at once that this motion was merely to sub- 
stitute the raw material duties of the act of 1842 for the raw 
material duties of 1846. It did not remotely raise the issue of 
free raw material, because practically all the principal raw 
materials were taxed by the act of 1842. It can not properly 
be said therefore that in voting against this motion to recommit 
Benton, Houston, Rusk,. and others voted against free raw 
materials. In° mentioning famous Texans who have ably sup- 
ported the Democratic doctrine of free raw materials, I would 
not omit the great names, the stainless names, of Senators Roger 
Q. Mills and Horace Chilton, former Members of this body. I 
challenge the assertion that the advocacy by these gentlemen 
of free raw materials was the principal issue in their last cam- 
paigns. Both of them withdrew from their respective contests 
at so early a stage that no single question could fairly be said 
to have been a determining one, and it is certain that other 
issues than the tariff had at least an equal prominence while 
the contests were in progress, notably the money question in 
the case of Mr. Mills, the oversea expansion question in the case 
of Mr. Chilton. 

I repeat that the reduction or removal of high protective 
duties on finished products is as fundamental a part of the Dem- 
ocratic program as free raw materials. The accomplishment 
of this program will provide a tariff system involving the least 
possible burden for the American people. It will restore com- 
petition and remove one of the chief sources of combination 
and monopoly. We say that the proper way to destroy protec- 
tive duties is not to create other duties but to lower or to re- 
move the protective ones. We say that the proper way to 
remove discrimination is to narrow it as much as possible and 
not to enlarge or emphasize it. 

Wherever we do not make enough of a material to supply 
home manufacturers, where importations must be had from 
abroad to such an extent as to affect home prices, where the 
manufacturer’s cost of production is enhanced by the tariff on 
raw material, and where foreign manufacturers competing with 
us at home and abroad get their raw materials free of duty and 
are thus enabled to paralyze the home industry and the home 
market for the raw material, thereby injuring both home pro- 
ducer and home manufacturer, unless compensating duties are 
given the home manufacturer, the duties should be taken from 
the raw material in order to make it possible to take protection 
from the finished product or to neutralize it to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Let me call attention here to the belief entertained in some 
quarters that raw materials of manufacture are produced solely 
on the farm. 

Let us enumerate some of the raw materials of manufacture 
that are not produced on the American farm. They are anti- 
mony ore, asbestos, bones, raw chemicals including raw sulphur, 
copper, asphaltum, coal, cork, minerals for fertilizer, raw furs, 
grease and oils, rubber, iron ore, ivory, manganese, nickel ore, 
platinum, plumbago, tanning materials, unmanufactured shells, 
raw silk, lead ore and lead bullion, and mica. And yet the ad-- 
vocates of taxed raw materials want the farmer to vote to add 
a tax on all these articles, the finished products of many of 
which are used by him so largely in the conduct of his business 
and in the support of his family, to subject himself and the 
rest of the people to the burdens of additional tariff taxation 
on the theory that he is preventing discrimination against 
himself. 

There are still-other reasons for putting raw materials, such 
as iron ore, coal, lumber, and the like, on the free list. Our 
stock of these is either limited or being rapidly depleted, and 
all the reasons for the conservation of natural resources clamor 
for the removal of all restrictions on the importations of such 
articles. We should be able to draw upon the world for such 
commodities as easily as possible, and in order to conserve our 
own supply as well as to strengthen our industries. 

It might be well to say here that every Democratic tariff law 
and every Democratic tariff bill bearing the party’s official 
stamp in the history of the United States has, with the sole ex- 
ception of the woolen bill in the last Democratie House, has put 
important raw materials of manufacture on the free list. That 
woolen bill was accompanied by a resolution stating that it 
was not to be considered a reversal of the traditional Democratic 
policy on this subject, but was framed under pressure of revenue 
necessities. 

The first general Democratic tariff law, the Madison tariff of 
1816, placed on the free list clay, raw copper, brass and tin 
in pigs and bars, hides and skins, ys zine ore, and un- 
manufactured woods of all kinds. 
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The tariff of 1824 did not disturb this free list. 

The tariff of 1832, enacted under Jackson, put on the free list 
coarse, unmanufactured wool, raw flax, raw rubber, raw ivory. 
many raw chemicals, as well as the articles already placed on 
the free list by the tariff of 1816. 

The tsriff of 1846 put on the free list raw copper, raw plati- 
num, and other articles. This tariff law placed such a low 
tax on the other principal raw materials and so large a tax 
in comparison on their finished products that MeDuffie, a promi- 
nent Democratic Senator, said in the debate on this law that 
its raw material taxes were insignificant; that he was almost 
as willing to have left them out as to have left them in. 

The tariff of 1857 put wool valued at not more than 20 cents 
a pound on the free list, and this virtually meant free wool. 
The imports of raw wool free of duty under this tariff law 
averaged nearly 29,000,060 pounds during the life of the law, 
while the remaining imperts of raw wool averaged less than 
1,000,000 pounds annually. This great Democratic tariff law 
also put on the free list crude tartar, bismuth, raw dyeing and 
tanning materials, brass bars and pigs, copper bars and pigs, 
and other forms of raw copper, flax, glass for remanufacturing, 
raw ivory, raw platinum, raw silk, and tin bars and pigs. 

The Morrison tariff bill of 1884 put on the free list coal, 
lumber, salt, and wood unmanufactured. 

The Morrison tariff bill of 1886 put on the free list lumber, 
salt, wool, flax, hemp, jute, and other raw materials. 

The Mills bill of 1888 put on the free list wool, hemp, flax, and 
Tumber. 

In 1892 Mr. Springer, chairman of the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, reported a 
wool tariff bill placing wool on the free list and lowering duties 
on woolen goods. The Wilson tariff law of 1894, as it passed the 
House, put on the free list wool, iron ore, and coal; and as it 
finally became a law provided for free wool. 

The farmers’ free list bill of the last Democratic House put 
lumber on the free list, and the iron and steel bill of that House 
provided for free iron ore. 

Mr. President, the Democracy presents in the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff bill a definite, substantial, and beneficent revi- 
sion downward of the Payne-Aldrich tariff rates. It substitutes 
the best tariff law since 1857 for the worst since God created 
the heavens and the earth. It is a blow against menopoly and 
greed, a blow that finds a mournful echo in the lamentations 
on the other side of this Chamber. It brings the Nation nearer 
to its original ideals. It makes a remarkable stride toward 
equity in tariff legislation. It brings wider opportunity and 
larger hope to the multitudes bowed down. It sends a message 
of encouragement to factory and farm, to shop and mine. It 
strengthens the foundations of our institutions. It puts new 
confidence in the souls of men. 

And as this bill pursues its march of triumph through the 
American Congress the attention of the American people turns 
to that unassuming figure at the Nation’s head, that exemplar 
of justice and of love, that marvel of patience and of power, 
Woodrow Wilson. To his genius and his courage must be at- 
tributed the elements in this measure that do most to break the 
sway of privilege. And what a glory of all glories arises from 
the fact that by his side there stands the man who for more 
than 20 years has proclaimed as fundamental features of true 
tariff legislation the fundamental features of this bill, who has 
been the chief defender of the doctrine that freedom of life’s 
necessities and of the basic materials of industry from taxation 
is essential to the least oppression in a tariff law, whose char- 
acter and whose eloquence illustrate the purest purposes that 
ever animated a human heart, Democracy’s rock of ages, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 


APPENDIX. 


Table showing values, importation, and ——— of and revenue derived from 16 
principal agricultural products during the last 4 fiscal years. 


| 
| 


| 
Values. [importation Revenue. |Exportation. 


1909-10. 
' Cotton (growth year of 1909) $688, 350,000 | $15, 816,000 
123, 749, 000 
1, 697 , 761, 000 
1, 477, 223, 000 


119, 967, 000 
308, 689, 000 


252, 437,000 


7,000 


| 
@) $450, 
@) 
$727,000 
18, 060 25, 428, 000 


Cattle (Apr. 15, 1910) 

Corn (Dec. 1, 1909) 

Cream (calendar year 1909) 

Eggs (calendar year 1909). . 

Milk, fresh (calendar year 
1909) 


12, 200, 000 


41,000 
3,000 


1,260, 000 
*1, 023, 633 


‘No returns; included in milk exports. 
‘Includes cream and all forms of exported milk. 
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‘Table showi values, importation, and exportation of and revenue derived from 16 prin- 
cipal agricuitural products during the last 4 fiscal years—Continued. 


Values. hmrortation. Revenue. [exportation 


1909-10. 


Poultry, live and dead 
(calendar year 1909) 

Horses and mules (Apr. 
15, 1910) 

Oats (Dec. 1, 1909)... 

Hay (Dec. 1, 1909) 

Sheep (Apr. 15, 1910) 

Swine (Apr. 15, 1910) 

Wheat (Dec. 1, 1909) 

Potatoes (Dec. 1, 1009)..... 


$202, 506, 000 


2,770, 458, 000 
5, 120, 000 


$149, 000 


3, 270, 000 
401, 000 
776, 000 
697, 000 
21° 000 
151,000 ; 

210, 6677000 306, 815 87,051 

| 10,321, 145,000 | 25,371,815 | 1,753,051 | 546,843,910 


=— 


585, 319, 000 

210, 000 

13, 164,000 

35, 961, 000 
3) 


1,787,000 
936, 105 
41,241, 600 
4, 915, 000 
833, 000 
1, 033, 000 
636, 000 
74, 000 

22, 040, 000 
1, 535, 630 


10, 793,398,000 | 35,707,847 | 2,527,448 | 669, 684, 735 


Cotton seed... 
+ ae 


BR c.<<55 

Milk, fresh 

Poultry, live and dead 
Horses and mules .. 


to 


1,347, 000 
39, 000 
4, 000 
6,000 


194, 566, 000 51, 448 | 











732, 420, 000 
127, 420, 000 
1 605, 478,000 
1, 565, 258, 000 
127, 353, 000 
294, 768, 000 
419, 749, 000 
220, 174, 000 
2, 698, 351, 000 
414, 663,000 
784, 926, 000 
181, 170, 000 
523, 328, 000 
543, 063, 000 
233,778, 000 


20, 218, 000 (2) 
22, 000 (®) 
4,806,000 | 1, 214,000 

48, 000 8, 060 
924, 000 
157, 000 

6, 000 
154, 000 
1,877,000 
1, 053, 000 
6, 472, 000 
147, 000 

10, 000 
988,014 

7, 168, 627 


565, 849, 000 
727,000 
58, 870,000 
28, 957, 000 
56, 000 (6) 
55, 000 3, 396, 000 
1,000 ¢ 245, 000 
33, 000 4993, 600 
103, 000 5, 497,000 
408, 000 1, 136,000 
2,797,000 1,039, 000 
20, 000 627,000 
1,000 159, 000 
352,000} 28, 473,000 
3, 434, 535 1,414, 297 


Poultry, live and dead..... 
Horses and mutles.......... 


§, 482, 535 


10, 471,899,000 | 44,056, 641 


[ese ee | 


$792, 240, 000 
128, 390, 000 
1,872, 428, 000 
1, 520, 454, 000 
136, 459,000 
349, 250, 000 
436, 657, 000 

+ 223, 148, 000 
2,823, 467, 000 
452, 469, 000 
856, 695, 000 
202, 779, 000 
603, 109, 000 
555, 280, 000 
212, 550, 000 


11,165,375, 000 





Poultry, live and dead 
Horses and mules.......... 9; 
108, 916 
621, 527 
13,910 
2,313 
135, 523 
85, 055 


89, 038, 000 
1, 646, 000 


36, 103, 294 3,118,419 | 693,855, 000 


1 Ineluding dead game, in exports. 

2Free. 

* No returns; included in milk exports. 

‘including dead game; also possibly $100,000 to $200,000 of “Other animals,” in 
exports. 

® Included in “‘ milk.” 

6 Including cream. 

? Mules, 734,006. 


EXPLANATION. 


The figures in the above statement as to values of cotton and cotton 
seed refer to production vaiues for the growth years of 1909, 1910, 
1911, and 1912, respectively; as to values of eream, eggs, milk, and 
poultry, the production values for the calendar years of 1909, 1910, 
1911, and 1912, respectively; as to values of cattle, horses and mules, 
sheep and swine, the total value of all such animals in the United 
States on April 15 of the years 1910, 1911, 1912. and 1913, respec- 
tively; as to values of corn, oats, bay, wheat, and ‘potatoes, the pro- 
duction estimated on December 1, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, for the 
growth years of 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, respectively. 

The total values of agricultural products for the years mentioned 
are larger than the total values given for agricultural products by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his annual reports, because the esti- 
mates of the Secretary include only the yearly increase of cattle, 
horses and mules, sheep, swine, and wheat, while the above “figures 
give the value of all such animals in the United States during the 
years indicated. ae 

The figures for eggs do not include dried eggs or eggs in yolk, but the 
latter items are comparatively small. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was necessarily absent 
from the Senate when the chemical schedule was under consid- 
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eration by this body, and, owing to some unexpected delays in 
the progress of the bill, it may be that I shall not be in the 
Senate when the bill is reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate. Therefore I desire to submit at this time 
a few observations upon the chemical schedule. 

The chemical industry of the United States is of such over- 
whelming importance and its general success and welfare’ are 
so essential in the operation of manufacturing enterprises and 
in the prosecution of many industrial undertakings that it is 
impossible to let this bill pass without evoking from me some 
measure of protest. There may have been a time when chemi- 
eals and chemical compounds and mixtures were of interest 
only to druggists and physicians, but that time is past, and the 
enormous development of modern industry has brought about 
a situation where the production and manufacture of chemicals 
has become a sort of basic industry without which many manu- 
facturing activities entirely unconnected with the chemical in- 
dustry could: not be carried on. Without resorting to detailed 
explanations or descriptions, and speaking for the moment in the 
terms of the tariff act, I may say that every schedule is de- 
pendent in some measure upon Schedule A, for in the production 
of innumerable articles covered by those various schedules 
some of the materials or products of Schedule A are used. 
This remark applies to the agricultural schedule with great 
force for our farmers must depend upon the chemists to dis- 
cover or invent for them and to supply to them the various 
fertilizers upon which more and more the successful cultivation 
of our fields and farms must depend. The point of all this is 
that it is of the highest possible importance that we should 
have in this country a successful and well-established chemica} 
industry, widely distributed over the land and distinguished by 
the variety of its productivity. That is to say, this country 
should be able to manufacture within its borders all kinds of 
chemicals and chemieal products, and this country was in a fair 
way to attain this distinction if the policy of the tariff acts of 
1897 and 1909 had been permitted to continue. 

The chemical industry is in many respects a peculiar one, 
and it is owing in some measure to the peculiar conditions 
that exist in it that we have what might seem to some the 
phenomenon of steadiiy decreasing selling prices under the 
influence of protective duties. It is a well-established fact; 
the verification of which requires only a reference to the offi- 
cial figures, that following the imposition of protective duties 
upon chemical products and the establishment of competition 
from American manufacturers who were thus encouraged to 
start, the prices of a great many commodities have shrunk to a 
fraction of what they were when the European producers 
controlled our market because of the low rates of duty or the 
absence of any duty. Before leaving this particular topic 
and in order to call attention to the danger involved to the 
domestic industry ‘by this wholesale reduction of duties, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the chemical industry in the 
greatest chemical manufacturing country in the world, Ger- 
inany, is very largely in the hands of huge combinations or 
syndicates or, as they would be called in this country, trusts. 
They absolutely dominate that industry, and, far from being 
frowned on by the governmental authorities, they are actually 
encouraged and favored. In fact, the Prussian Government is 
a partner in the great potash syndicate which has its hands 
in the pockets of every farmer in this country. For these 
statements I have authority which will hardly be questioned 
on the other side, and I would refer to the report on Schedule 
A prepared by the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
Sixty-second Congress and presented to the House of: Repre- 
sentatives in connection with the chemicals bill of 1912, H. R. 
20182, Report No. 326. This is a very interesting report, and 
the facts concerning the German syndicate will be found be- 
ginning on page 378. Among the statements made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in that report, which I have in my hand, is the following. 
I quote from the report: 

The causes which have brought about the phenomenal development 
of the German chemical industries are many and highly complex. They 
have formed the thesis of any number of more or less relevant in- 
vestigations and economic studies though the results reached are far 
from being unanimous. This development of the chemical industry in 
Germany, though the most pronounced, is but part and parcel of the 
rapid development of German industries generally, and these have 
naturally extensively stimulated the growth of chemical manufactures, 

Concerning the fact that these chemicals and manufactures 
of chemicals are absolutely under the control of trusts, cartels, 
and syndicates with thé cordial cooperation of the German Goy- 
ernment, I will, taking the facts from the report, call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the declaration in that report that— 


The German chemical industry knows practically no competition be- 
tween individual establishments engaged in the manufacture of the 
same products, and the elimination of competition and general tendency 
toward combination observable in all industrial countries, but espe- 
cially pronounced in Germany, has in that country gone further in the 
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chemical and allied industries than in any other manufacture. This 
has been accomplished by the formation of “ syndicates,” “ cartels,” 

selling associations,” and to a lesser degrce by the absorption of or 
amalgamation with rival concerns, formed secretly or openly for the 
purpose of controlling output and prices. The law puts no obstacle in 
the way of such consolidation, and in several instances governmental 
agencies operating large chemical establishments form a party to the 
agreements. The potash syndicate— 


Upon which articles, as I have said, our farmers are so de- 
pendent— 


in which several States of the Empire participate, amounts to a virtual 
monopoly. _ In 1896 Liefmann found among all of the German indus- 
tries 345 “cartels,” of which the highest number, viz, 82, belonged to 
the chemical industry, and for 1907 the number in that industry was 
estimated at 100. Practically all of the important manufactures of 
the chemical industries and many products of lesser importance are 
under some form of syndicate control, more or less strict, and more or 
less extensive as to production, prices, supply of raw materials, or divi- 
sion of territory. Chemica! manufacturers lend themselves more readily 
to consolidation than any other, because within a given line the prod- 
ucts from one source are not visibly different from those of other 
sources, and, on the same basis of purity, do not differ at all. The 
products therefore carry little, if any, individuality, which is the 
principal basis of competition. Quite a number of these organizations 
are bound by agreements of some kind to international “ cartels,” the 
object of which is to control the international markets. 


Mr. President, it is obvious to me that the only protection 
which the American consumer has is the maintenance of the 
American industry against the tyranny of the German syudi- 
cate. Curtail or destroy the American industry and the Ameri- 
can consumer, the men engaged in the arts and sciences and 
manufactures and the agriculturist will be, in many lines of 
chemical production vital and essential to his activity, at the 
mercy of the foreign syndicate international in character, aimed 
to control international] trade, and be without the protection of 
American competition. 

In the bill H. R. 20182, which was the bill of the last 
session, the majority party proposed a revision of the chemical 
schedule. The chemical schedule in the bill now before the 
Senate presents some striking departures from the provisions 
of H. R. 20182, but the same evil policy which underlaid the 
first attempt of the majority to tinker with this schedule 
vitiates the present bill. Analyses of both of these bills were 
made by an organization called the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, which comprises, I understand, a vast majority of 
American producers of chemicals, and as tke criticisms of that 
association appear to me to be very well founded I shall quote 
them here: 


Of the 97 different raw materials made dutiable under the proposed 
bill (H. R. 20182)— 


That is the bill of the last session of Congress, coming over 
from the Democratic majority in the House ef Representa- 
tives— 

80 were entered free under the Payne Act of 1909. Of the remaining 
17 articles the duty in almost every instance was increased from the 
rates under the existing law. 

The caucus print further shows that the total revenue derived from 
Schedule A under the Payne Act for 1911 amounted to $12,966,545 
while the estimated revenue for a 12 months’ period under H. R. 2018: 
amounts to $16,170,157, or an increase in revenue of nearly $3,500,000. 
This increased revenue, however, results entirely from the increase of 
rates on raw materials, the revenue from the above-mentioned raw 
materials under the act of 1909 amounting to $1,826,955, while the 
estimate for a 12 months’ period for the same raw materials under 
H. R. 20182 amounts to $6,081,060, or an increase of approximately 
$4,000,000. At the same time, under the proposed bill, the rates of 
duty on finished products are very matcrially decreased, with the esti- 
mated result that the revenue for a-12 months’ period on finished 
products would amount to $10,089,097, as against $11,139,590 revenue 
under the act of 1909, or an estimated decrease in revenue by virtue of 
the decrease in rates on finished products of more than $1,000,000. 

Thus it is apparent that the estimated increase in revenue under 
H. R. 20182 comes entirely from a most radical increase in rates on raw 
materials, an increase so a that loss in revenue on finished products 
of approximately $1,000,000, owing to a drastic decrease in the average 
rate trom about 25 per cent ad valorem to about 16 per cent ad valorem, 
is not only offset, but a net increase in revenue is estimated of nearly 
$3,500,000, s ; 


Regarding the present bill now under consideration, the asso- 
ciation makes the following analysis: 


The bill which recently passed the House (known as H. R. 3321 
has made nearly 100 changes in the rates contained in H. R. 20182, 
not to mention changes in classification,. etc. ° 

Approximately 17 different raw materials, or groupe of raw materials, 
which were, free under the Payne Act and which were made dutiable 
under H. R. 20182, with a total estimated revenue of nearly $1,000,000, 
have been restored to the free list by H. R. 3321. Approximately 13 
different raw materials, or groups of raw materials, which were made 
dutiable under H. R. 20182, with a total estimated revenue in excess 
of $1,250,000, have received considerable reduction in the present Dill, 
H. R. 3321. Thus the present bill is much less radical than.the bill 
of 1912 on the question of taxing raw materials. Had the Ways and 
Means Committee stopped at this point the effect of these changes 
would have been to modify in some degree the bill of 1912. 

The association calls attention, however, to the fact that in over 
50 cases the rates on finished products, as established by H. R. 20182, 
have been very materially reduced by the provisions of the new_ bill, 
while an increase in rates has been made in less than 10 cases. These 
50 cases of decreased rates involve articles which, according to H. R. 
20182, already show an estimated revenue of approximately $1,500,000, 
Furthermore, this decrease will again materially reduce the average 
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ad valorem rate of the chemical schedule which, by H. R. 20182, had 
already been reduced from 25 per cent ad valorem to 16 per cent ad 
valorein. 


The other changes in the bill relate largely to classifications, phrase- 
ology, ete.. many of which ave beneficial; but in this connection the 
association points out that in 18 different cases the new bill has omit- 
ted the provision for a minimum specific duty in the alternative for 
the ad valorem rate. This takes away a certain safeguard against 
undervaluation which the minimum specific rate provided. 

The net result of the changes effected by the present bill (H. R. 
3821) is that the benefits which might have resulted from the reduc- 
tion in the rates on raw materials is offset, or more than offset, by the 
further reductions in the rates on finished products. 

Mr. President, in this statement of the National Association 
of Chemical Manufacturers we come across a new phrase in the 
terminology of American parliamentary procedure. There is 
reference here to the “caucus print.” I believe it will be gen- 
erally admitted that for the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can legislation manufacturers have come to Washington and 
have been obliged to use the strange and heretofore unknown 
designation of a “caucus print.” 

Among the high moral principles and declarations of political 
purity which those will discover who choose to read the volume 
entitled “'The New Freedom” we read: 

Legislation as we nowadays conduct it is not conducted in the open. 
Tt is not thrashed cut in open debate upon the floors of our assem- 
blies. It is, on the contrary, framed, digested, and concluded in com- 
mittee reoms. It is in committee rooms that legislation not desired 
by the interests dies. 

Then, in another place: 


I am striving to indicate my belief that our legislative methods may 
well be reformed in the direction of giving more open publicity to every 
act, in the direction of setting up some form of responsible leadership 
on the floor of our legislative halls, so that the people may know who 
is back of every bill and back of the opposition to it. * * * The 
light must be let in on all processes of lawmaking. 


Another sentiment follows: 


This discovery on their part of what ought to haye been obvious ail 
along points out the way of reform, for undoubtedly publicity comes 
very near being the cure-all for political and economic maladies of this 
sort. But publicity will continue to be very difficult so long as our 
methods of legislation are so obscure and devious and private. 


Such, Mr. President, appear to have been the views of the 
Democracy regarding publicity in legislation prior to the last 
Presidential election; but now we have this new phrase of a 
“caucus print” of a measure, and we witness the spectacle of 
this bill having been nearly as long a time in a secret caucus 
of Democratic Senators as it has been under discussion on the 
open floor of this body. 

Not only is this measure being taken up under this new and 
unprecedented procedure, but we witness on the other side of 
the Capitol the currency bill receiving similar treatment. The 
American people must judge at the proper time, Mr. President, 
whether the anteelection statements of the standard bearer 


of the Democracy can be reconciled with the practices of the’ 


Democratic Party after the actual meeting of the present Con- 
gress. 

I have no intention of discussing this schedule exhaustively, 
for that would take too much time, and I shall content myself 
with pointing out some of the more glaring errors. In para- 
graph 1, which deals with acids, the duty on citric acid has been 
reduced from 7 cents per pound to 5-cents per pound. Citric 
acid is produced from citrate of lime, all of which is imported,. 
and which at the present time is on the free list. Not content 
with reducing the rate on citric acid, a duty of 1 cent a pound 
has been placed on citrate of lime, which is equivalent to three- 
quarters of a cent per pound on the citric acid contained in it. 
This action is characteristic of Schedule A in the pending bill, 
for in many instances we find that a severe reduction.of duty 
on the finished product is accompanied with an imposition of 
duty on the raw materials. 

Salicylic acid has received a 50 per cent reduction, from 5 
cents a pound to 24 cents a pound. The Dingley Act placed a 
duty of 10 cents a pound on this artiele. This is an article 
which comes into direct competition with the European trust, 
and America is the dumping ground for surplus European pro- 
duction. Ten years ago there were five manufacturers of this 
product in this country, of which three have since failed on 
account of the foreign competition. e 

Sulphuric acid under the Payne-Aldrich Act carries a duty of 
one-fourth cent a pound except when used for agricultural pur- 
poses, when it is entered free, but with the provision that if any 
country imposes a duty on the importation of our product a 
duty of one-fourth cent a pound shall be levied on the sul- 
phuric acid imported from the country imposing such duty. It 
is well known that, on account of its bulk, sulphuric acid must 
necessarily be consumed within a limited zone from its source 
of production. Any duty imposed has therefore little effect 
upon the industry. The sulphuric-acid manufacturers, however, 
who have plants located near the Canadian border line come 
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into direct competition with Canadian producers. It is there- 
fore but fair that our Government should place our manufac- 
turers on a fair competitive basis with those located in Canada. 
To do this, the provisions of the present law should be reenacted 
and, above all, an adequate “ dumping clause” adopted to pre- 
vent the dumping of surplus Canadian products into this 
country. 

-aragraph 5 is the general residuary clause for all alkalies, 
alkaloids, and chemical and medicinal compounds, preparations, 
mixtures, and salts that do not contain alcohol and are not 
specially provided for. The duty proposed is 15 per cent ad 
valorem, a cut from 25 per cent ad valorem. There seems to 
be no logical reason for this cut. These articles are already 
on a competitive basis with the foreign market, the imports for 
1911 amounting to $1,647,963.74 and for 1912 $2,852.070.75, with 
a revenue for the latter year of $713,017.69. Furthermore, the 
question of price of medicinal compounds to the ultimate con- 
sumer has little connection with the original cost to manufac- 
ture, as it is always the pharmacist who takes the lion’s share 
of the profit. The result of this reduction in duty is therefore 
simply a loss of revenue to the Government with no benefit to 
the consuming public. 

Had this paragraph been unaltered except for the reduction 
in duty it would have had the merit of consistency. That, how- 
ever, has not been done, for a large number of substances which 
are in this paragraph of the present law have been made the 
subject of specific enumerations under new paragraphs at widely 
different rates of duty. This seems to be indefensible. With 
the exception of a few substances that may for obvious reasons 
be distinguished, such as the salts of gold, platinum, ete., all 
of these chemicals and medicinal compounds and salts are made 
under generally similar conditions and no economic reasons are 
apparent.why there should be disparities in the rates of duty 
levied upon them. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a rather remarkable paragraph—paragraph 14. Here is 
a new provision for caffeine at $1 a pound. According to the 
figures given in the Ways and Means handbook, the ad volarem 
equivalent of this rate is 50 per cent. It is on the free list now, 
is it not? I will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]}. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it falls under the basket clause, at 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; 25 per cent. Therefore the duty on 
caffeine has been raised from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. 

The chief and almost exclusive use of caffeine is for medicinal 
purposes, either by itself or in combination. with other sub- 
stances. If it were not especially enumerated it would fall 
under paragraph 5 of the present House bill, at the rate of 15 
per cent, where fall the bulk of the chemical and medicinal 
compounds and preparations. Yet caffeine, Mr. President, has 
been taken out and distinguished with the remarkable recog- 
nition of being removed from the basket clause and having a 
duty of 50 per cent imposed upon it—twice the amount of the 
duty under the present law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
Maine? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understood the Senator to say that the 
principal use of caffeine was in medicine, as a medicinal com- 
pound. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand so. I never used it nor saw 
it, but I am informed in the glossary that it is used as a head- 
ache medicine. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is not its principal use in making Coca 
Cola and similar drinks? 

Mr. PENROSE. It may be. 
I think, directly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used in Coca Cola, and Coea Cola takes a 
great quantity of caffeine; but it is a medicinal compound and 
is used as medicine all through the world. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is there anyone at present in this Chamber, 
on the other side of the political aisle, who can tell me why 
caffeine has been thus singled out? Certainly the consumer, if 
he has a headache, wants immediate relief and wants to get 
the relief as cheaply as possible. It is understood that this 
increase of duty will redound very largely to the advantage of 
certain manufacturers of chemicals. 

This paragraph also imposes a duty of 1 cent per pound upon 
tea sweepings, which are now free, and which sre the material 
from which caffeine is made. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: * 
Ashurst Fall 
Bacon Fletcher 
3orah Gallinger 
Bradley Hollis 
Brady Hughes 
Brandegece James 
Bristow Johnson 
Bryan Jones 
Catron Kenyon 
Chamberlain Kern 
Chilton La Follette 
Clapp Lane 
Clark, Wyo. Lea 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis 
Crawford Lippitt 
Dillingham Lodge 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RANSDELL] is at this time necessarily’ absent from the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senatcrs having an- 
swered to their names, it appears that a quorum is present. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in the presence of those 
Members of the Senate who have done me the honor to have | 
the appearance of listening, I was endeavoring to show a num- 
ber of thé inconsistencies in the chemical schedule. I am glad 
that the chairman of the Sommittee on Finance is now within 
the sound of my voice and also within the scope of my vision, 
because I come to an interesting paragraph concerniag which 
he may enlighten us. 

I had reached paragraph No. 14, where there is an entirely 
new provision in this chemical schedule. This is a bill sup- 
posed to lighten the burdens of the consumer and to reduce 
taxes. The Senator fyom Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] closed his de- 
fense of the measure with a peroration reciting how’ privilege 
was to disappear and how the burdens of the masses were to 
be relieved. 

But, Mr. President, deeply impressed as I was, I confess I 
was shocked and surprised when I came across the duty on 
caffeine, an essential to the consuming public, to the person who 
has a headache, man or woman, from whatever cause, and to 
the consumer of Coca Cola, largely manufactured in Atlanta, Ga. 

This caffeine is taken from the beneficent provision of the 
Payne bill, the framers of which always had in mind the suf- 
fering and the needy—it is taken from the basket clause, at 25 
per cent, and a duty is imposed upon it of $1 a pound. This, 
according to the figures given in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee handbook, means an ad valorem equivalent at the rate 
of 50 per cent. 

As I have said, the almost exclusive use of caffeine is for 
medicinal purposes, either by itself or in combination with 
other substances. If it were specially enumerated, it would fall 
under paragraph 5 of the pending bill at the rate of 15 per cent, 
where fall the bulk of the chemical and medicinal compounds 
and preparations. 

Why, I ask the chairman of the committee, has this article, 
so essential to the ailing, been singled out for this great dis- 
tinction of an increase of duty of more than 100 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will state to the Sen- 
ator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that that para- 
graph was very much discussed at a time when the Senator was 
probably in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. It was discussed by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson], who is entirely familiar 
with it. I have not myself given personal consideration to that 
particular paragraph. If the Senator wants to have the matter 
gone over again I have no doubt the Senator from Maine will 
be very glad to give him the reasons for it. The reasons are 
in the Recorp. They were given at the time when they were 
asked for. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was not in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not the Senator’s fault. 
that they were good reasons. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I am assured by Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber that this paragraph was not discussed 
when the chemical schedule was under consideration. Whether | 
it was discussed or not, I put the question poitit-blank to the | 
chairman of the committee, Why has this enormous raise been | 
made upon this medicinal article? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has no’ right to call on me. 
I was merely stating that we had taken up this paragraph, 
as I remember, and discussed it heretofore. | 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If there is any one article in the chemical 
schedule that could bear a rate of duty it is a product which 
enters most largely into the manufacture of Coca Cola and 
similar drinks, which are not perhaps as beneficial as many 
other drinks. Therefore, the committee felt that caffeine could 
bear this increased rate of duty, an increase, as the Senator has 
stated, from 25 per cent in the present law to 50 per cent. We 
have placed a duty for revenue purposes on tea waste of 1 cent 
a pound. We imposed that duty upon the raw material and we 
increased the duty on ecnffeine. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator happen to know what in- 
creased revenue will be produced by this remarkable increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The figures appear in the handbook. * 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator had better get a microscope to 
find them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course. [ can not tell just what the im- 
portations may be, but certainly if there is any one thing in the 
chemical schedule that can bear a high rate of duty it is caf- 
feine, just as the duty on opium has been increased and for a 
similar purpose. 

It is not true, as the Senator states, and investigation will 
show it is not true, that its particular use is as a medicinal 
compound. Its particular use is in making Coca Cola and similar 
drinks. , 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator from Maine what will be 
the amount of estimated increase of revenue from this duty? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That will be entirely conjectural, of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill is full of such estimates. 

Mr. JOHNSON. (Certainly; and every tariff bill that is con- 
structed is made up simply on estimates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is there any conjecture on the part of the 
committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not any to make as to it, of course. 
I wil) simply say that from tea waste, which is now upon. the 
free list, the committee has estimated that there will be a 
revenue of $60,000, where there has been nothing collecti:d 
before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senater from Utah? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say to the Senator that the 
rate upon caffeine of a dollar a pound, an increase of 100 per 
cent from the present:duty, is not the only item in this para- 
graph that needs explaining. If the Senator wili notice, im- 


“pure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings or sweepings have been 


put in this paragraph at a rate of duty of a cent a pound. 

The Senator remembers very well that but a few years age 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stoner] was very much inter- 
ested in having tea waste and tea siftings and sweepings put 
upon the free list, and they are under the present law. on the 
free list and should remain there. 

Mr. PENROSE. Paragraph 14 also imposes a duty of 1 
cent per pound upon tea sweepings. They are now free. They 
are the material from which caffeine is made. 

Is there any member of the committee or any Member of the 
Democratic majority in this Chamber who can inform me why 
this duty .of 1 cent per pound has been placed upon tea sweep- 
ings? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
to inquire in regard to the duty upon tea waste. As has been 
stated, it was for revenue purposes, and from the duty placed 
on tea waste it is estimated there will be revenue to the amount 
of $60,000 collected. We imported in 1912, 5,994,907 pounds of 
tea waste, and if we import the same amount next year at a 
cent a pound the revenue collected will be about $60,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think we will import that 
amount next year? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see no reason why we should not. 
is the product from which caffeine is largely made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, but I also understand that 
the importations of tea waste are coming in now just as fast 
as ships can make deliveries of purchases made. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have the importations here. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a remarkable schedule in a bill which announces 
in flaming oratory the program to the American people that du- 
ties are to be reduced, and without rhyme or reason caffeine, the 
peculiar manufacture of a certain concern in the central part 
of the United States, is selected for a gadical advance in duty. 
These sweepings, hitherte on the free list, are singled out for 
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a duty on the ground of revenue production. The Government 
will indeed be hard put if it has to rely on such revenue pro- 
ducers. 


The handbook of the Senate Finance Committee reports im- 
portations of tea sweepings for manufacturing purposes during 
the vear 1910 as amounting in quantity to 3,442,074 pounds and 


in value to $100,450; in 1912—that is, the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912—the importations were 5,994,907 pounds, valued 
at $161,540. 
Division of Statistics, states that for the year ending June 30, 
1913, the importations were 7,053,550 pounds, valued at $211,541, 


These figures affirm the correctness of the statement in respect 


to the quantity of tea sweepings stored in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In six months. 

Mr. PENROSE. In six months. 
7,053,550 pounds, valued at $211,541. ; 

There is no reason for these increased importations except 
the imposition of this duty. I am informed that some one or 
two concerns in the country will benefit by it and are already 
storing up one or two millions of pounds of tea sweepings in 
order to take advantage of the absolutely unjustifiable and un- 
warranted imposition of 1 cent a pound on tea sweepings. 

But, Mr. President, I have had no definite answer to my in- 
quiry on this paragraph. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee expresses his ignorance of it, and the Senator from Maine, 
who has it in charge, only defends it on the ground of the very 
inconsiderable revenue which is likely to come from it. I leave 
it to stand before the American people on its merits when the 
facts become known. I will let it stand until this bill comes to 
be considered in the political campaigns of the future as a strik- 
ing illustration of the fallacies of the lofty platitudes which 
marked the declarations of the last campaign. 

Paragraph 19 arouses much curiosity and interest. The 
articles treated therein are all medicinal preparations that 
exhibit no obvious reason for differentiating them from the 
other medicinal preparations which are covered by the general 
terms of paragraph 5 of H. R. 3321 and which are dutiable 
thereunder at only 15 per cent. This paragraph levies a duty of 
25 per cent on certain selected medicinal preparations. It can 
not fail to be of interest to learn why these particular products 
are thus favored. No explanation was given by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and there is no known economic reason that 
requires a higher rate of duty on these particular preparations 
than there is on the others. It may be only a coincidence, but 
it is a fact that one or more of the concerns referred to in con- 
nection with the caffeine paragraph are among the largest pro- 
ducers of these preparations in this country. If not singled out 
this way they would be dutiable at only 15 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As long as the Senator has alluded to that 
paragraph, I will say that the committee has had more or less 
trouble. Complaint was made the other day, and it was at- 
tacked because the duties were too low on several articles, and 
it was claimed by the Members upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber that the duty was too low. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not criticizing that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to complete my answer to the Sena- 
tor’s inquiry why these medicinal compounds or preparations, 
made from other materials which are taxed under this bill, bear 
a rate of duty of 15 per cent. Complaint has been made and 
the committee severely criticized and importuned to increase the 
rate very largely. Chloral hydrate, salol, phenolphthalein, and 
some of the other articles named in that paragraph, it is 
claimed, can not be manufactured under a rate of duty of 25 
per cent. The present rate on chloral hydrate is something 
like 265 per cent, and upon many of these other articles under 
the present law the duty is very high. I do not remember the 
rates, but I remember in regard to chloral hydrate the duty 
is now somewhere about 265 per cent. It can not be argued 
seriously by anybody upon that side of the Chamber that the 
rate of duty now proposed upon those articles is too high. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course I am not arguing that’ the rates 
are too high. There is hardly a rate in this bill that is high 
enough, unless it be the rate on caffeine; but I do complain of 
the inconsistency of the biil. I do complain about the vicious 
policy of taking a large number of articles from the nondutiable 
list which are the raw material, the chemical manufacture, and 
putting them on the dutiable list, and at the same time reduc- 
ing the duty upon the finished chemical product. I do complain 
of the attempt, almost surreptitiously, it seems to me, to infuse 
here aud there a spotted protection into the chemical schedule. 


They say, Mr. President, 
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I have asked for a candid answer to my inquiries, and I have 
failed to receive it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hardly think the Senator wishes to charac- 
terize in that way what I said. I think I did make him a 
candid answer and I am surprised that the Senator should, 
after I have made the statement, so characterize the answer. 
I am willing to make such an answer as I may be able to make 
from the information that I am able to give. I am ready 
now, if there is any answer that I can make to any part of that 
paragraph, to make it more certain, but I do not think the 
Senator means to characterize it as lacking in candor upon 
my part. It may be lacking in information, but so far as 
candor is concerned, I am certainly surprised that the Senator 
sLould make that statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps I used the wrong term. If the 
Senator was candid his explanation was not to me at least 
enlightening and informing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I should very much doubt about my ability 
to give the Senator any statement which would be enlightening 
and informing in regard to a tariff bill which he had not him- 
self made according to his own peculiar ideas. 

Mr. PENROSE. Ef simply stated that paragraph 19 arouses 
much curiosity and interest by reason of the way in which 
certain preparations haye been segregated and jumbled up 
with different rates of duty, and I threw out the necessary—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PENROSE. In one minute. I threw out the inevitable 
Seem that perhaps favorites were being considered and. 
played. 

Mr. HUGHES. I simply want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that all those items of the paragraph which he 
is discussing bear the same rate of duty. One of them re- 
duced was a little under 300 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania, as I under- 
stand him, is complaining that the chemical compound para- 
graph under this bill provides a rate of 15 per cent, but the 
chemical compounds mentioned in paragraph 19, made in a cer- 
tain city of the United States, are taken from the 15 per cent 
paragraph and put in paragraph 19 with a rate of duty of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. At 25 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not-want to trench upon the Senator’s 
time, but the Senator from Utah certainly knows that these 
items are composed of materials that in themselves bear a tax, 
and under any theory of the tariff bill he must admit 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as to chloral hydrate, but it is not 
true as to others. It is not true as to acetylsilicylic acid and a 
number of the other items in that paragraph. They should fall in 
paragraph 14 if the bill is to be consistent. I do not want the 
Senator to misunderstand me, because I do not believe that the 
rate in paragraph 19 is too high or on some of the items high 
enough, 

Mr. HUGHES. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor does the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he is complaining of the inconsistency 
found in the two paragraphs. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understood the Senator to say that sur- 
reptitiously, by some sort of hugger-muggery, certain individ- 
uals in the United States engaged in the manufacture of these 
articles were given a higher rate than they were entitled to. 

Mr. PENROSE. I still think so. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator did not say that, I do not care 
to trench upon his time any further. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think there are very strong reasons for 
placing it there. I have a brief here of John F. Queeny, presi- 
dent of the Monsanto Chemical Works, of St.. Louis, Mo. This 
gentleman, I am informed, has stored up over.a million pounds 
of tea sweepings since this increased duty was contemplated. 
I do not know whether it is true or not. It is a well-founded 
report. ‘ 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, though I will not interrupt him if he does not care to have 
me do so, that the gentleman he refers to has given it as his 
opinion that he will be absolutely unable to manufacture the 
product referred to under the present rates of duty. We did 
not agree with him. We believe that we have placed him upon 
the same basis and on no other basis than that occupied by 
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every other chemical manufacturer in the United States. I 
will say to the Senator again I think he is mistaken when he 
says that all these commodities are not composed of other 
articles which bear a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. My information I obtained from the appraiser 
of New York. I do not want to take the time of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but I will show the Senator, if he desires, 
the letter I have received from the examiner at the port of 
New York. I asked him specifically about each one of the 
items, and the rate of duty under the present law, and he 
tells me that there are certain items in the paragraph that 
now carry a duty of 25 per cent and there are other items that 
carry a duty of 55 cents a pound. I do not believe that your 
expert will deny it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
has exhibited a strange sympathy for the pleas of Mr. Queeny 
and his associates, because they expressed the thought that they 
could not get: along under a reduction of duty. He exhibited a 
great callousness of feeling, however, when hundreds of other 
gentlemen from other sections of the country appeared before 
his committee and stated that their industry would be ruined 
unless they were aided by an adequate protective duty. 

I am not criticizing these rates. I am glad to see this gentle- 
man protected. I notice in his brief which I have here that he 
asks for the increase of duty in the articles named in paragraph 
19, and I am glad that he has got it; but I do protest against 
favoritism to St. Louis and slaughter for Philadelphia and 
Zoston. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator there is not a 
single rate in that paragraph that Mr. Queeny asked for. 

Mr. PENROSE. There may not be what he asked for. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say further, if the Senator will permit 
me, that the main proposition Mr. Queeny made was that he 
could not possibly manufacture chloral hydrate at less than 
100 per cent equivalent ad valorem, and the view of the com- 
mittee was that if that was true he was not engaged in a legiti- 
niate industry. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that is simply beating around 
the bush, in my opinion. Mr. Queeny, it is true, did not get the 
rate he asked for, but he got a rate extraordinarily larger than 
that of anybody else manufacturing kindred products. He was 
able to get segregated 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PENROSE. I will yield in a minute. He was able to 
get from the committee a segregation in a separate paragraph, 
with a duty raised from 15 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent 
ad valorem on certain of the articles in which he was interested, 
while when peop'te from Philadelphia and from Boston came 
with their tale of woe they were received with neglect and they 
addressed their pleas to deaf ears. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator does not wish to make any 
statement that will not be borne out entirely by the schedule, 
Iam sure. He says that this is a higher rate of duty than we 
imposed upon the other articles in the schedule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That 
to say. 

Mr. PENROSE. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On any similar compound. There are in 
this schedule higher rates of duty than 15 per cent and some 
higher than 25 per cent. We put on oxalic acid a rate of 
duty of 14 cents a pound, reducing it from 2 cents a pound, and 
the equivalent ad valorem is 30 per cent. . 

With respect to salicylic acid and compounds of barium the 
rate is much larger than 25 per cent. If the Senator will look 
through the schedule, he will find that to be true. Take cellu- 
loid. The duty is higher than 25 per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator makes the statement that 
here we have made a paragraph and given a higher rate of 
duty than in other paragraphs and sections, it is not borne out 
by an examination of the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to say not that there was not a higher rate of duty in the 
schedule, but that it was a higher rate of duty than chemical 
compounds provided for in paragraph 5. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Barium dioxide is a chemical compound 
and has a rate of duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait a moment, I 
will conclude what I have to say. Celluloid has always been 


is what I understood the Senator 
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in a paragraph by itself specifically provided for and never 
fell in the basket clause, nor has it ever fallen in the chemical- 
compound paragraph. 

All that the Senator from Pennsylvania has said is that 
instead of all the items in paragraph 19, which are all chemi- 
cal compounds, carrying a rate of duty of 15 per cent, they 
have been specifically mentioned and a rate of 25 per cent -is 
given them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In reply to that, because the Senator would 
have it understood that this is the only instance where they 
are taken out and given a higher rate of duty, I refer to the 
barium paragraph, No. 11, where ehlorate of barium is:given a 
rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as to those same items specifically. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is a medicinal compound as well as 
ihe other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those specific items under the present law are 
specifically provided for. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator’s contention that of the chemi- 
cal compounds in the chemical schedule some fall under the 
basket clause and some have been segregated and given rates 
of duty is not true of paragraph 19 alone. Other paragraphs 
bear a higher rate of duty than 15 per cent, as will appear from 
an inspection of the schedule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine, 
for whom [I entertain a very high personal esteem, can not, 
however, represent me aS making a statement which I have not 
made. I have made a statement clear and logical, and it can 
not be controverted. I did not say that this duty was the 
highest in the bill. I said that certain articles had been segre- 
gated into a separate paragraph from a paragraph where they 
had been and to which they properly belong with cognate prod- 
ucts, and that the result was to favor certain manufacturers 
and certain importers. The Senator from New Jersey practi- 
cally admitted this, because he said that representations were 
made by Queeny and others that they could not compete with- 
out the increased duty, and they appealed to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania wishes to misrepresent the Senator from 
New Jersey {Mr. Hucues], who is not present in the Chamber 
at this time. I did not understand that Senator to say er to 
intimate that there had been any increase in favor of this manu- 
facturer more than any otker or that we had yielded to any 
statements or declarations he had made. Most certainly we 
did not do so in regard to chloral hydrate. As to all these com- 
pounds the Senator has his brief and knows he claimed a much 
higher rate of duty. As the Senator from New Jersey stated, 
he wanted a rate of duty of 100 per cent upon chloral hydrate. 
We gave him 25 per cent. Certainly the Senator can not re- 
gard that as any manifestation of favoritism. 

While I am on my feet I will say in regard to the segrega- 
tion of medicinal compounds it appears all through the schedule, 
even in the magnesia paragraph. Carbonated magnesia bears 
an equivalent ad valorem duty of 254 per cent under this bill. 
That is a medicinal compound. Calcined magnesia bears an 
equivalent ad valorem duty of 22.7 per cent; and even sulphate 
of magnesia or Epsom salts 25 per cent, the same rate of duty 
that is given in this paragraph. 

Mr. PENROSE. They have always been provided for in that 
paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They are medicinal compounds, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I shall not continue this 
fruitless discussion any longer; it is unprofitable. When the 
historian comes to write the story of this tariff bill in the cold 
light of reason and through the perspective of the years to come, 
he will declare—because there can be no denial of it—that these 
articles were taken from the paragraph without any logical 
reason. There are in the United States only one or two concerns 
avho make these chemical products. 

Paragraph 19 arouses much curiosity and interest. The 
articles treated therein are all medicinal preparations that 
exhibit no obvious reason for differentiating them from the other 
medicinal preparations which are covered by the general terms 
of paragraph 5 of H. R, 3821 and which are dutiable thereunder 
at only 15 per cent. This paragraph levies a duty of 25 per 
cent on certain selected medicinal preparations. It ean not fail 
to be of interest to learn why these particular products are 
thus favored. No explanation was given by the Ways and 
Means Committee and there is no known economic reason that 
requires a higher rate of duty on these particular preparations 
than there is on the others. It may be only a coincidence, but 
it is a fact that one or more of the concerns referred to in con- 
nection with the caffeine paragraph are among the largest pro- 
ducers of these preparations in this country. If not singled out 
this way they would be dutiable at only 15 per cent. They do 
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not as imported contain alcohol. The extent of the favor 
shown by this paragraph is not limited raerely to the difference 
between 15 per cent and 25 per cent duty, because it is a mat- 
ter of fact that some of the substances from which these prepa- 
rations are made—the raw materials, so to speak—are granted 
a much lower rate of duty by H. R. 3321 than they have under 
the present law. For example, the duty on salicylic acid, the 
bulk of which is used in the manufacture of salol (p. 163, Re- 
port on Schedule A, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), is reduced from the 
present rate of 5 cents per pound to 23 cents per pound. No 
separate figures of imports of the substances have been kept, 
and so there is no opportunity to learn from that source why 
these discriminations are made. If 25 per cent is the correct 
duty for these products, it is the correct duty for all other 
chemical and medicinal preparations, whether specially pro- 
vided for or not. 

Crude camphor, which has always been free, is made dutiable 
in paragraph 37 at 1 cent per pound, while the refined camphor. 
which is made therefrom, is reduced from 6 cents per pound to 
5 cents per pound. 

This is but another example of the indefensible economic 
theory of placing duty on the raw material and reducing the 
rate of the finished product. 

The duty of 1 cent per pound on crude camphor is equivalent 
to 14 cents per pound in the cost of the refined, leaving a net 
duty on the refined of only 33 cents per pound, or equivalent to 
about 114 per centum ad valorem. 

Now, let us see where we come out under this extraordinary 
method of economic policy and fiscal legislation. : 

The Tokyo Economist reports that the total quantity of crude 
camphor delivered during the present fiscal year to the camphor 
refiners in Japan by the monopoly bureau and by the Formosan 
authorities, in equal quantities, amounts to 2,400,000 kin. Com- 
pared with the previous year, the quantity to be delivered by 
the Formosan authorities shows an increase of 100,000 kin and 
the quantity to be delivered by the monopoly bureau an increase 
of 140,000 kin. The quantity delivered to each refinery is as 
follows: 

I shall ask to have the list of the refineries inserted as a part 
of my remarks. There are only five or six of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
that will be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 



















Refiner. Quantity. | Increase. 
Kin. Kin. 
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Mr. PENROSE. The Tokyo Economist continues: 


The quantity delivered to each refiner having increased this year, 
they have to seek a new field for sales, and are keen in competition for 
taking contracts, with the result that slab camphor, which has been 
ruling at over 70 sen per pound, has declined to 67 sen. When the pro- 
posed amendment of the United States customs is? passed by Congress 
the duty on refined camphor will be reduced from 6 to 5 cents per 
pound and erude camphor (now admitted duty free) will be subjected 
to a duty of 1 cent per pound. Thus the proposed amendment of the 
tariff will seriously affect the camphor-refining industry in America and 
benefit Japanese refiners accordingly. In these circumstances the latter 
are contemplating opening up new fields for business in America. It 
is therefore believed that in view of the good market for camphor 
abroad last year the increased quantity to be delivered this year will 
not affect the market, but that, on the contrary, a further development 
of the Japanese camphor market abroad will be seen. 

Mr. President, upon what argument the raw material of this 
product receives a duty and is taken from the free list and the 
duty upon the finished product is so reduced as to possibly, and 
most likely, place the American manvfacturer at the mercy of 
the Japanese manufacturer is to me one of those mysteries 
which the dark secrecy of the Democratic caucus has failed to 
give an explanation of. 

Now, let us take paragraph 44. Menthol is made dutiable at 
50 cents per pound. This is another instance where a specific 
rate of duty has been fixed seemingly without a proper consid- 
eration of the market value of the article or of the propriety of 
preserving some symmetry between the rates of duty on pro- 
ductions of the same kind. Menthol is the name given to pep- 
permint erystals made by distilling the peppermint plant, col- 
lecting the oil from the distillate, and then chilling or freezing 
the oil. Under the present law menthol is not specially pro- 


vided for, and it is classified for duty as a medicinal prepara- 
per cent. 


tion, at 25 The ad valorem equivalent of the new rate 
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is given in the Ways and Means Handbook as 16.67 per cent, 
based upon the unit value of $3 per pound. It is not believed, 
however, that this figure can be accepted as correct for the rea- 
son that the price of menthol fluctuates greatly in consequence 
of the supply failing to keep pace with the demand, which is 
increasing greatly under the new uses being found for these 
crystals. Some weeks ago menthol was quoted in New York at 
$10.25 per pound. Why should this article be singled out for a 
specific duty, especially in view of its fluctuating value? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator has already given 
the reason. It is because of its fluctuating value that the spe- 
cific duty is placed upon it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, that would be a reason 
from a Republican point of view, but it is not a consistent 
argument from the Democratic point of view. The report of 
the majority of the House Ways and Means Committee on this 
bill contains a most labored defense of ad valorem duties. 
What I complain of, Mr. President, in this bill is not that the 
bill is right occasionally, but that it is inconsistent. I did 
not make a condemnation of imposing specific duties on this 
article, but I addressed to the majority in this Chamber the 
query, Why has this article been singled out for a specific duty 
when other articles equally fluctuating have received ad va- 
lorem duties? I do not complain in the same way or criticize 
25 per cent ad valorem on the medicinal compounds already 


referred to, but I do criticize this favoritism in taking some of 


them out from the paragraph where they were at only 15 per 
cent ad valorem. My inquiry was, Why did the Democracy 
abandon their favorite doctrine of ad valorem duties and go to 
a specific proposition? 

Paragraph 47 transfers to the dutiable list a large number of 
essential oils which have hitherto been free. This has been 
done apparently upon the presumption that they are all arti- 
cles of luxury and should be taxed. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a great many of these oils are used in cheap soaps for the 
purpose of neutralizing the disagreeable odor of such soaps. 
What is the necessity for enumerating all these oils by their 
individual names since all are dutiable at the same rate, 20 per 


cent? There seems to be no more ‘reason for mentioning these 


particular oils than there is for mentioning the many other 
distilled and essential oils that are covered by the “not 


specially provided for” phrase in this paragraph. 

Paragraph 64 furnishes another example of the -error so 
common in H. R. 3321 of placing a lower rate of duty on a 
finished article than is imposed upon the materials which go 
to make up the finished article. How such a policy as this can 
be justified from any standpoint it is impossible to say. in 
this paragraph, 64, for example, enamel paints are made dutiable 
at 15 per cent, while paragraph 59 imposes upon certain spirit 
varnishes a duty which is equivalent to over 54 per cent, yet 
enamel paints are enamel paints because they are made with 
varnish, although it is true cheaper substitutes are now being 
used. Again, paints, colors, and pigments generally are made 
dutiable at 15 per cent, yet many of these dry colors are made 
from coal-tar colors or dyes, upon which paragraph 21 levies a 
duty of 30 per cent. I call attention to the testimony of Arthur 
S. Somers, a Woodrow Wilson presidential elector from New 
York State, Tariff Hearings, Volume I, page 330. 

Paragraph 66 seems open to severe criticism, for it selects the 
salts and other compounds and mixtures of certain metals and 
admits them to duty at a rate of 10 per cent as against the 
general rate of 15 per cent in paragraph 5, and the rate in 
paragraph 146 of 25 per cent on salts of antimony. It is pos- 
sible that the great value of the material as compared with the 
labor cost in the case of the salts of gold, platinum, rhodium, 
silver, and even tin may justify levying a low rate on them, 
but there certainly seems no reason for singling bismuth salts 
out for such exceptional treatment. The most important 
bismuth salts are bismuth subnitrate and bismuth subgallate. 
Their chemical constitution and their overwhelming use bring 
them properly within the scope of paragraph 5 of H. R. 3321. 
The subnitrate is used chiefly internally in gastric affections 
and to a limited extent externally for dressing wounds and in 
lotions and in face powders. The subgallate is chiefly used ex- 
ternally for dressing wounds and for diarrhea. There is no 
valid reason why these salts should be placed in paragraphs 
with other entirely unrelated products. There is no association 
in quality, value, production, or use between the salts of 
bismuth on the one hand and the salts of gold, platinum, 
rhodium, and silver on the other. The salts of these precious 
metals range at a value of from 50 to 1,000 times the value of 
bismuth; and ali the substances mentioned in the paragraph, 
with the exception of bismuth, are overwhelmingly used in 
industry and in the arts. The so-called “gold cures” have 
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nothing te do with gold. Silver nitrate is used as a caustic, 
but its principal use is technical. 

Now, let us take sulphide of soda, which is covered by para- 
graph 68. While these articles to a person not familiar with the 
question do not mean very much, it must be borne in mind that 
every one of them is of most general use, and in the great ma- 
jority of cases essential to the arts, to agriculture, to medicine. 
and to industry in general. Sulphide of soda is a very important 
article of commerce aud imported in large quantities, comes in 
two grades, the crude and the concentrated, the latter containing 
twice as much sulphide of soda content as the former. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the present law imposes upon the concentrated 
sulphide of soda a duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
while upon the crude sulphide of soda the duty is only three- 
eighths of a cent per pound. In view of the passion for ad 
valorem duties which seems to have swept the members of the 
majority, we should naturally expect to find an ad valorem rate 
imposed upon this product, for from their viewpoint it must 
seem an ideal subject for an ad valorem rate. We find, how- 
ever, on examination of the bill, no such thing. We find 
merely a provision for sulphide of soda at a rate of one-fourth 
of a cent per pound. This contradicts all their theories, and 
there must be a bad effect on the revenue, for it is obvious 
that with the same rate of duty on crude sulphide of soda and 
concentrated sulphide of soda only the latter will be imported. 

The cyanide situation created by the bill reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate is similar to that existing 
in 1897, when the Dingley tariff was under discussion. 

At that time only cyanide of potassium was known, and the 
duty of 25 per cent was reduced by the Dingley tariff to 123 
per cent. 

The Hon. Nelson Dingley, jr., 
conference report, stated: 

The duty on cyanide of potassium, which was placed by the Senate 
at 123 per cent, has been unwillingly left at that point by the House 
conferees. The House conferees believed that this article should have 
been left as it was in the House bill, with a duty which we regarded 
as protective; but the insistence of the Senate on this amendment 
has finally obliged the House conferees to surrender on that point 
and to accept simply the 124 per cent provided by the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this incident, which might seem unimportant 
to the average person listening to my statement, is full of the 
deepest significance. I was in the Senate when the Dingley bill 
became a law, and I recall the reduction of that duty from 25 
per cent, which was carried in the bill when it came over to 
the Senate in 1897, to 124 per cent, given it by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The reduction was made at the urgent solici- 
tation of the then Senator Jones, of Nevada, and other western 
Senators representing States having gold and silver mines. 
What was the result? In consequence of the reduction of the 
duty rate from 25 per cent to 123 per cent, the manufacture of 
cyanide of potassium was discontinued in this country. Under 
the protection of 25 per cent duty, however, the manufacture of 
cyanide of sodium, then not known commercially, was taken up 
in this country and has flourished and developed to quite a 
large industry, over 10,000,000 pounds of cyanide of sodium 
being now manufactured in the United States yearly. 

If cyanide of sodium should be put on the free list, in all 
probability its manufacture would also be abandoned in this 
country, and the country be deprived of a large consumption 
of chareoal, caustic soda, and ammonia, these articles being the 
raw materials used in the manufacture of cyanide of sodium. 

The direct effect of the manufacture of cyanide of sodium 
in this country, and on the other side the abandonment of the 
manufacture of cyanide of potassium, is that to-day cyanide 
of potassium is sold at 1 cent higher than cyanide of sodium, 
although cyanide of potassium pays at present only 123 per 
cent duty, while cyanide of sodium pays 25 per cent. 

The cyanide of potassium is all imported, and the cyanide 
of sodium is all manufactured here, the price of the former 
being 1 cent higher than the cyanide of sodium. 

Mr. President, this incident of cyanide of potassium has often 
been referred to by the historian of tariff.debates to show how 
little the American consumer has benefited by the reduction of 
a duty which results in the destruction of an industry. The 
American industry of cyanide of potassium having been de- 
stroyed by the reduction made in the Dingiey law, the American 
consumer, as I have said, had to imnort all of this article from 
Germany, With the consequent result that he was compelled to 
pay 1 cent higher for cyanide of potassium than he was for 
cyanide of sodium, all of which was made in the United States, 
and which was paying a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Had 
the duty been kept, as Mr. Dingley wanted it, upon cyanide of 
potassium, and had not the Senate committee been compelled 
to yield to the demands of a small group of western Senators, 
most of them at that time on the Republican side of this Cham- 
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ber, the American industry would doubtless be flourishing to- 
day and the American consumer would not be at the mercy of 
the German syndicate and the German trust. 

Now, I am going to close this very inadequate analysis of 
some of the inconsistencies of Schedule A by calling attention 
to the cyanide of potassium situation in the present Congress, 
because it offers an illustration of what has happened and what 
will happen. No better illustration is furnished than by the 
situation involved in the cyanide of potassium and the cyanide 
of sodium duties. 

On the subject of cyanide I have some copies of a correspond- 
ence which illustrates how history repeats itself. The situation 
to-day regarding cyanide of sodium in this body is very much 
the same as it was 16 years ago in connection with cyanide of 
potassium. The correspondence consists of letters written by and 
to certain Senators of the majority. The first in order isa copy of 
a letter (A) addressed to Hon. Charles F. Johnson, chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Finance Committee, in which certain 
statements appear to the effect that the principal concern in 
this country which manufactures cyanide of sodium is merely 
the selling agent of a large German house, and that the manu- 
facturing plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., is maintained only 
as an excuse for a protective tariff. This letter was signed by 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], the two Sen- 
ators from Montana [Mr. WatsH and Mr. Myers], the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst]. Even the presence of these 
distinguished names did not inspire implicit confidence in the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE], for he attached to the 
communication the following: 


If the statements above are true, I cheerfully indorse the proposition. 
Harry LANE, 
New Democratic Senator from Oregon. 

The junior Senator from Oregon may row just as cheerfully 
withdraw his indorsement, for the “statements above” are 
not true and their incorrectness is clearly demonstrated in the 
next letter (B) of the series, which I shall read in a few 
moments. This letter was apparently provoked by the 
communication I just referred to, and it was sent to the 
junior Senator from Nevada by the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., of New York, who are American manufacturers 
of sodium cyanide. The next item in the correspondence is a 
a copy of a letter (C) from the junior Senator from Nevada 
acknowledging the receipt of the letter just referred to and 
promising that he would give the matter careful consideration. 
What he did I do not know. The correspondence closes with 
a copy of a letter (D) to the junior Senator from Nevada from 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., of New York, in which 
they repeat much of what they said before, and to my mind 
make a very effective argument for the retention of the duty 
on cyanide of sodium. 

Now, without presuming to criticize my Democratic colleagues 
from the West in using their influence as Senators to obtain 
this favor for those of their constituents who own gold and sil- 
ver mines, I can not refrain from saying that it is indeed a 
hardship to crush out a domestic manufacturing industry so as 
to save perchance a little money to the millionaire magnates 
owning gold and silver properties. It has not hitherto been a 
matter of public knowledge that these fortunate owners of 
gold and silver mines have felt the burden of the duty on 
cyanide of sodium. It is preposterous to put a duty on 
bananas, for example, and relieve cyanide of sodium from all 
duty. Bananas are a food product used by millions of peo- 
ple—cyanide of sodium is used by only the millionaire owners 
of gold and silver mines. 

I shall not detain the Senate much longer. The more I ex- 
amine this bill the more inconsistencies and unjustifiable dis- 
criminations I find in it, and the more impressed I am with the 
hypocritical pretense that it is an honest, well-considered 
measure for a reduction of the tariff duties without fear or 
favor. Why, Mr. President, it fairly bristles with inequalities 
and discriminations, some of which are obviously due to lack 
of knowledge and proper consideration, but others of which 
must be due to other influences. 

I do not for one moment mean to say or to intimate that any 
Senator has been actuated by other than the best of motives. 
My theory is that the subcommittee men were imposed on by 
interested parties who acted through people who had the con- 
fidence of the committeemen. Otherwise how do you explain 
the discriminations on chemical and medicinal salts, compounds, 
and preparations? Bismuth salts are in paragraph 66 at only 
10 per cent, while antimony salts and compounds are in para- 
graph 146 at 25 per cent, lead compounds in paragrapb 58 at 
20 per cent, and the rate in the basket clause for salts and 
compounds not specially provided for is 15 per cent. Why is 
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this? 
ete., are in paragraph 19 at 25 per cent; menthol is in paragraph 
44 at a specific rate of 50 cents per pound, the equivalent ad 
valorem has ranged within the past few years from 5 per cent 
to 26 per cent, while the rate in the basket clause for medicinal 


Chioral hydrate, salol, acetanilid, antipyrine, aspirin, 


preparations is 15 per cent. Why is this? 

The chemical industry is ene that is peculiarly liable to be 
made the vietim of dumping. The reason for this is that the 
enormous development of the chemical industry in Germany 
results in a production which is vastly greater than is necessary 
to supply the demands of the German consumption. As a nec- 
essary consequence an outlet for the surplus product must be 
found in foreign countries, and it is needless to say that this 
country of ours is the very best country on the face of the 
earth for that purpose. German manufacturers are permitted, 
indeed encouraged, to sell in foreign countries at lower prices 
than those which they obtain in the home market. ; 

This sacrifice, the Germans believe, is justified by the enor- 
mous benefits they receive through the expansion of their for- 
eign trade. They figure that the increased volume of business 
and the increased number of men employed more than balances 
the tax which they impose upon themselves by paying more for 
their chemicals at home than the chemicals are sold for abroad. 
Therefore, the American chemical industry is not only threat- 
ened with the ordinary and usual incidents of a heavy reduc- 
tion in tariff duties, but it is also threatened with absolute de- 
struction in many lines because of the dumping practice. ~° 

Mr. President, I had intended to read the correspondence to 
which I have referred, but I have detained the Senate longer 
than I had expected. I will therefore ask to have it inserted as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
that will be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A. 
[From Tariff Schedules. ] 


Briefs and statements filed with the Committee _on Finance, United 
States Senate—NSchedulte A—Hon. Key Pittman, United States Senate, 
and others. 


In the absence of objection, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., May 23, 1913, 
Hon. CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Subcommittee No. 3 of the Finance Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Duar Sir: We desire to call your attention to the fact that in the 
chemical schedule (A) a duty of 14 cents per pound is imposed upon 
potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, and other combinations of cyanide. 

Cyanide and other combinations of cyanide are universally used 
throughout the mining States in the reduction of ores; in fact, it is 
almost an essential to economical milling of nearly all the gold and 
silver ores of the West, and no satisfactory substitute is known. Prac- 
tieally all combinations of cyanide consumed in this country are manu- 
factured in Germany, and the sale of same in the United States is con- 
trolled absolutely by Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., of New 
York City. This firm maintains a small plant for the manufacture of 
eyanide at Perth Amboy, N. J., but this plant is capable of supplying 
only a small percentage of the cyanide used, and is only maintained as 
an excuse for a protective tariff. This protective tariff enables the 
selling agent in the United States to obtain 3 cents a pound more for 
the product in this country than they obtain for the same product in 
Mexico. In other words, the same sales agents sell the chemical com- 
pounds of cyanide in Mexico for 14 cents a pound and in the United 
States for 17 cents a pound. 

The manufacture and sale of cyanide, at the present. time, is an 
absolute monopoly, and we believe that under our platform it should be 
put upon the free list. 

As this is a matter of great importance to the mining interest 
throughout the Western States, we respectfully urge upon you that you 
give this matter early attention, and, if possible, grant this small con- 
cession to the Western States, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Key, PITTMANN, 
Democratic Senator from Nevada, 
re WALSH, 
Democratic Senator from Montana, 
H. L. Myurs, 
Democratic Senator fram Montana, 
G. B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Democratic Senator from Oregon. 
Henry F. ASHuRST, 
Democratic Senator from Arizona. 
If the statements above are true, I cheerfully indorse the proposition. 


. Harry LAne, 
New Democratic Senator from Oregon. 


B. 
New Yore, June 25, 1913, 
Hon. Key PItrMAn, , 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of May 23 addressed to Hon. Charles F. John- 
son has only now come to our knowledge, and as our company is men- 
tioned in this letter and materially affected by its contents, we respect- 
fully beg to submit the following: 

The statements eontained in your letter were evidently based on a 
misapprehension, without knowledge of the true facts. 

You erred in the statement that “all combinations of cyanide con- 
sumed in this country are mansfactured in Germany.” By far the 
largest quantity of cyanide consumed in the United States is manu- 
factured in the Wnited States and is not imported. 
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It is true that the cyanide of potassium, with the exception of com- 
paratively small guantities which are manufactured in New Bedford, 
Mass., St. Louis, Mo., and Philadelphia, Pa., has been imported from 
Germany and England since the enactment of the Dingley Tariff Act in 
1897, which reduced the duty on cyanide of potassium from 25 to 12 
per cent. However, cyanide of potassium is now used only to a Hmite 
mee: the large coasumption of cyanide is in the ferm of cyanide of 
ium, 

The cyanid2 of sodium consumed in this country is almost all manu- 
factcred in the United States in our factory in Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Our sales of the different grades manufactured amounted during 1912 
to 12,000,000 pounds, the different grades being caleulated en the 
basis of the oo of 100 per cent. Therefore, your statement 
that we maintain only “a small plant for the manufacture of cyanide 
at Perth Amboy, N. J.,” is also erroneous. 

Permit us further to take exception to your statement that our 
manufacture of cyanide “is maintained as an excuse for a protective 
tariff.” The protective tariff has enabled us to take up the mare 
facture in this country in competition to European manufacturers ; 
without such protection we never would have been able to establish 
such an industry in this country, which, in the meantime, from a 
small beginning has developed to the present large extent. You ean 
form an idea of what this industry means when we tell you that in 
the last 10 years we have used: 


Caustic soda 





eisai cael ndaialatenledibannd shtintineniteeenititbnes pounds... 54, 750, 35 
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and have paid in wages $1,285,846, thereby considerably aiding the 
development of power stations, the electrolytic manufacture of caustic, 
the large industry of wood distillation producing the charcoal; further- 
more, assisting pee cege the utilization of the by-products of gas 
works and coke ovens which furnish the ammenia. 

Add to the above amount of wages the great amount of wages paid 
for the manufacture of the consumed caustic, charcoal, ammonia, coal, 
and power, and you can form an idea how mueh the country at large 
is benefited by the domestic manufacture of cyanide. 

Permit us to say a few words about your statement that “the man- 
—s and sale of cyanide at the present time is an absolute mon- 
opoly.” 

We have nothing to do with the sale of the English cyanide of potas- 
sium, nor with the small production in New Bedford, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia. If we hold a paramount position in the cyanide of so- 
dium business in the United States, we do this not by artificial and 
unlawful means, but by the superiority of our patented processes. We 
have acquired these processes and developed them in order to adapt 
them to the conditions prevailing in this country. 

With regard to what you say about Mexico we call attention to the 
fact that the cyanide sold in Mexico is of European make and not of 
United States make. 

While the present duty of 25 per cent for cyanide of sodium was at 
first necessary to establish the industry in this country, we admit and 
have so expressed in our briefs that the duty can now be reduced, but 
please do not kill our industry by putting cyanide on the free list. 

The amount paid for labor and similar manufacturing conditions 
would be: 


In Europe only about 
As against ours of 


asa dolanilen tt iis Gesdencageaiembepecintagaiiaigatindsnannacagiaecuenaiiediil $430, 000 
1, 285, 846 

Machinery, ete., is here also more costly than in Europe. If the 
cyanide industry is to be retained in this country Congress should to 
some extent compensate for such differences by a duty. 

Do not think either that your constituents, our western customers 
and friends, are altogether benefited if the manufacture of cyanide 
is wiped out in this country. It is an ineonvenient and dangerous 
thing to be dependent on importation only for such a necessary com- 
modity. 

For. all the above considerations we pray use your influence that 
cyanide, which in consequence of your letter, was placed on the free 
list, is again restored to the dutiable list, thereby benefiting your con- 
stituents as well as the country at large. 

Respectfully, yours, 
THe ROoOEsSSLER & HASSLACHER 
JACOB HASSLACHER, President. 

P. S.—We have addressed in similar manner all the honorable 
Senators who with you have signed the letter in question, and have 
also sent copy of such letter to some other Members of Congress, 

( 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Committee on Territories, July 2, 1913. 
Roessiter & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co., 
100 William Street, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 25 rela- 
tive to cyanide compounds. I certainly had no intention of making 
any misstatement in regard to the production or sale of cyanide. I 
had in mind of course cyanide of potassium while testifying, as this is 
a product that is largely used by the milling companies in my section 
of the country. I still contend that you have shown no reasonable 
excuse why cyanide of potassium should be sold at 14 cents in Mexico 
and 17 cents in the United States. The facts that I stated to the com- 
mittee were based upon statements made to me by the users of cyanide 
in the State of Nevada. I will give this matter, however, careful con- 
sideration. 

Very truly, yours, Key PItTMan. 
D. 
JuLy 7, 1913, 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Territories, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of July 2 reached us, on account of the holi- 
day, only to-day, and in reply we beg to state that the large consump- 
tion in your State is not for cyanide of potassium but for cyanide of 
sodium. We haye sold to the mines in Nevada during the last three 
years 8,257,394 pounds of cyanide of sodium, manufactured in this 
country, while, during the same paees, only 190,000 pounds of imported 
eyanide of potassium were sold in Nevada. 

In Mexico there is at present no consumption of cyanide of potas 
sium, the mines in Mexico using only cyanide of sodium. 
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Thé lowest price for cyanide of sodium in Mexico is not 14 cents 
per pound, but 15 cents per pound. 

Practically al) the cyanide consymed in Mexico is manufactured in 
Europe, where they have almost everything much cheaper than we have 
at our disposal here in the United States, particularly labor, being in 
Europe only one-third of the amount we have to pay here, as stated 
in our letter of June 25. 

We may further add that in 1901, the year before we took up the 
manenaneee of cyanide of sodium, the price for cyanide was 24 cents 
per pound. 

In 1902, when we took up the manufacture of cyanide, the price for 
cyanide, in competition with European manufacture, was reduced to 
22 cents per pound, and from that time on, in consequence of our 
gradually imprcving our process and increasing our production, the 
price went down to 17 cents per pound. 4 

During the same period the amount of our production increased from 
526,463 pounds in 1902 to 12,221,569 pounds in 1912, and we can 
promise already to-day a reduction in the price to at least 16 cents per 
pound for next year if we can continue to manufacture under moderate 
protection on a large scale. 

It is certainly in the interest of your constituents to have the Ameri- 
can manufacturérs of cyanide supported by a moderate duty, setting 
aside that the country at large is benefited immensely by the large use 
of raw materials and the large amount of money paid for wages. We 
have given these figures in our letter of June 25, and we repeat them 
here as follows: 

We have used in the manufacture of cyanide in the last 10 years— 


Caustic soda _-pounds_._ 54, 750, 357 
Charcoal ___ ---do_... 29, 838, 517 
Ammonia —- 3 83, 003, 696 
Coal 187, 196, 184 
Horsepower 198, 825, 125 


all. of the above being of American manufacture, requiring large 
amounts of American wages. 

We inclose herewith six copies of the present letter, with the respect- 
ful request to kindly hand one copy to Hon. Senator F. M.‘StmMons, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and to distribute the other 
copies at your discretion. 

Again appealing to you and your honorable colleagues to be content 
with a reduction in the duty on the cyanides and not to entirely abol- 
ish the same, thereby acting in the best interest of your constituents 
as well as for the country at large, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, for some days I have felt that 
it was due to myself to make a statement in regard to the 
Mexican situation, and I desire to do so at this time. 

On August 21, when the resolution relating to Mexico was 
before the Senate, among other things, I said: 

So far as sustaining the Government of our country in its effort to 
remedy the chaos that exists there, I think we are all agreed. We 
may hold different opinions as to the proper method that ought to be 
adopted, but that is only natural. While efforts are being made by 
the President to solve these problems and to protect our people in their 
rights I think we ought to stand together. 

I believed it the duty of Congress to indicate to Mr. Huerta 
and the Mexican people that it would stand by the President in 
the exercise of his constitutional rights, and I felt further that 
such a declaration was necessary in order to strengthen the 
hands of Mr. Lind in his efforts to carry out the instructions 
given him by the President. 

However, I do not want the position which I took at that time 
to be regarded as a complete concurrence in the policy which 
the administration has subsequently announced. 

Felix Diaz organized a revolt against the Mexican Govern- 
ment under Madero. President Madero sent the Federal army, 
commanded by Gen. Huerta, to suppress the rebellion; but 
Huerta, instead of fighting Diaz’s army, was in league with him, 
and at an opportune time Madero was seized, imprisoned, and 
afterwards murdered, and Huerta was declared Provisional 
President. 

The partisan followers of Madero immediately after his as- 
sassination, under the leadership of Gen. Carranza, of the State 
of Coahuila, organized an army to take from Huerta the author- 
ity he had seized; and since that time they have maintained a 
mnilitary force in the field which, up to this date, Huerta has 
been unable to defeat. 

President Wilson has declined to recognize Huerta as the 
rightful President of the Mexican people, presumably upon the 
ground that he acquired the position he now holds as the result 
of assassination and treachery, and that our Government can 
not recognize him without in a measure concurring in the 
methods of his usurpation. From the beginning I have believed 
that this position taken by the President was right. 

From the time Huerta seized the Government he has been 
permitted to purchase in the United States arms and munitions 
of war as though he were rightfully the President of Mexico, 
while Carranza, at the head of the followers of Madero, who 
term themselves Constitutionalists, has not been permitted to 
purchase arms with which to carry on his war against the 
usurper, 

The situation, therefore, is that our country, by virtue of 
its attitude toward Huerta, has denounced him as a usurper 
unworthy of recognition and not the rightful President; yet it 
has permitted him to purchase arms in the United States, and 
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by so doing has thereby recognized him asthe President of 
Mexico; because if he were not, under the proclamation. of 
President Taft of March, 1912, which is still in force, he would 
have no right to import such arms. If Huerta is not the law- 
ful Presideat—and Mr. Wilson declines to recognize him as 
such—then Carranza, who represents the Madero régime, is 
fighting for the triumph of rightful authoricy; and, as the head 
of an army and in actual control of the government of several 
of the most powerful Mexican States, it seems to me that he is 
entitled to recognition as a belligerent. Yet such recognition 
has been refused him. If Huerta was wrong, then the consti- 
tutionalists are fighting for what is right; yet we have refused 
to permit them to have an equal opportunity to maintain their 
rights as against the usurper. 

After months of waiting and negotiation, the President has 
at last determined to withhold further supplies of arms from 
Huerta. But in the meantime he has already equipped his 
army, and the press_reports advise us that he proposes in per- 
fon to attack the constitutionalists, who, from our point of view, 
are fighting for the restoration of rightful authority; yet we 
have not permitted them to equip themselves with arms and 
munitions to do so successfully. In other words, we have ex- 
tended aid to those whom we hold to be in the wrong and de- 
nied it to those who appear to be in the right. : 

This, in brief, is the inconsistent position in which we find 
ourselves, and every day seems to add to our embarrassment 
and humiliation. 

I am not now in favor of intervention, and hope the time 
will never come when I shall be. I believe the Mexican people 
should be permitted to fight out their own domestic troubles 
the same as we did from 1861 to 1865. However, it appears 
to me that every sense of fairness on our part demands that 
Carranza and his followers should be given the right to pur- 
chase arms and munitions of war so as to place them, so far 
as we are concerned, upon an equal footing with Huerta. 
Having refused to recognize Huerta, any other course on our 
part, it seems to me, is indefensible. 

The press of the country has carried the statement that the 
entire Congress is behind Mr. Wilson in his Mexican policy. 
This I believe to be true so far as it relates to his efforts to re- 
store order in Mexico without. armed intervention on our part. 
I can not, however, let the impression prevail unchallenged that 
I approve that part of the President’s policy in withholding 
from Carranza the full rights that heretofore have been ex- 
tended to Huerta. If both elements in Mexico from the be- 
ginning had been given equal consideration, in my opinion in- 
tervention could far more easily have been avoided. 

Nor do I concur in the President’s warning to Americans 
to leave Mexico. That seems to me to be unfortunate. From 
the tone of the foreign press it is doubtless understood abroad 
to mean ultimate intervention on the part of the United States. 
Apparently they regard it as an indication that, the two coun- 
tries being about to engage in war, the President has notified 
Americans of the peril which may await them in such an event. 
From the President’s declarations, however, that manifestly 
is not his purpose. He seems to have concluded that there is 
anarchy in Mexico, and that our people residing there are in 
danger and that our Government either can not or is not dis- 
posed to protect them in the exercise of the rights which they 
have under our treaties with the Mexican Republic. I can not 
but feel that Americans who are there know their peril fully 
as well as does the President. 

A warniug to both of the Mexican facticns that all law- 
abiding American citizens must be protected in their treaty 
rights it seems to me would have been much more comforting 
and useful to our people than the course that has been fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I noted the statement of 
the Senator, if I understood him correctly, that the administra- 
tion had permitted the exportation of arms to Huerta. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Huerta government has been permitted 
to purchase arms until the last week. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. As I understand, only a very small amount 
of arms was allowed to be exported to the Huerta government; 
but since the rejection of Mr. Lind’s proffer of mediation the 
rule against the exportation of arms to either side has been 
rigidly enforced. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Since last week, as I stated in the state- 
ment I read. Prior to that Huerta was at liberty, of course, as 
the head of the Mexican Government, to import arms, and he 
did. E 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is no distinct proposition 
now before the Senate, and therefore I do not think it profitable 
that we should at this time engage in the discussion of this 
subject. Possibly at some time there will be some distinct 
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propositions to be acted upon; and then, of course, we will dis- 
cuss it. 

I do not see, however, that anything will be profited by dis- 
cussing now the questions which have been raised by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I think, however, I can say with the utmost 
confidence that the statement made by the Senator from Texas 
{[Mr. SHEPPARD] and recognized by the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Bristow] is absolutely true, that the embargo on arms and 
munitions of war is now being rigidly and impartially enforced 
as to each of the contending factions in Mexico, and will con- 
tinue to be so enforced. 

As to the past, there is now no advantage in criticizing 
what has been done. That is the present status; and I feel that 
I can say with the utmost confidence that that provision of law 
is being administered by the Executive with the utmost impar- 
tiality and rigidity. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
tinctly. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will state, further, that I did not introduce 
any resolution because I did not wish to precipitate at this time 
a discussion of the Mexican situation. 

Mr. BACON. I recognize that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the universal statement of the press 
that the President had the united Congress behind him was 
such that I felt that I wanted to make a statement as I have, 
because so far as efforts are being made to settle the contro- 
versies in Mexico without intervention I am in thorough accord 
with them, but there are certain methods that I did not want 
to be quoted as standing for. So I have felt it due to myself 
to outline my views in this statement at this time. 

Mr. BACON. I understood the Senator to state substantially 
what he has just repeated; and I am saying wuac I do simply 
in order that the failure to respond may not be misconstrued. 

I believe it is true that both branches of the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the United States generally are 
in hearty accord with the desire of the President to work out 
this distressing and difficult problem without involving us in 
the great disaster of war, and, recognizing that fact, that the 
Congress and the public are in accord in the purpose to give 
the President full latitude and opportunity for the working out 
of such devices as he may see proper to use in that effort. 

As to details, of course it would bé an impossibility that peo- 
ple should all agree upon them. We differ among ourselves 
on details. I have no doubt it is true, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, that there are differences between many of 
the public and many in Congress as to the details of the 
methods now being used; but as a matter of necessity, in the 
use of effective means, there must be a subordination of those 
differences to the general purpose which is had in view, about 
which we are not divided on either side of this Chamber, so 
far as I understand. That is all that I deem it proper or ad- 
visable to say at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that we may proceed 
with the bill. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is, on page 124, 
paragraph 4034, line 20, where it is proposed to strike out the 
comma after the word “ alizarin.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
JOHNSON] is not in the Chamber. He has been making some 
investigations as to that matter. I do not know what conclu- 
sion he has reached. I will ask that the paragraph may be put 
over until he returns to the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is perfectly satisfactory. I should very 
much ptefer to have the Senator in the Chamber when I make 
the statement I have to make in relation to the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
127, paragraph 412, which was passe? over on the request of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since the amendment was 
adopted by the Senate on the paragraph relating to the return 
of boxes, and so forth, I have no objection to this. I was going 
to call attention to this paragraph in connection with the other. 
The amendment that I suggested was adopted, and therefore I 
have no objection to this. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
129, paragraph 416, relating to bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth, and so forth. The paragraph was passed over upon the 
request of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before we go into that I 
wish to recur for a moment to paragraph 279 for the purpose 
of adopting the Senate amendments. I move, in line 7, page 84, 


L——266 


I do not doubt it, and I so stated dis- 
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following the comma which succeeds the word “hemp,” to in- 
sert the word “jute” and a comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 84, line 7, after the word “ hemp” 
and the comma, it is proposed to insert the word “jute” and a 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In connection with paragraph 416, I be- 
lieve the Senate has already adopted an amendment to strike 
out the words “nor in any manner loaded so as to increase the 
weight per yard.” Has that been already adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that it 
has been already adopted. The Chair is advised, however, 
that the other amendments proposed by the committee have not 
yet been disposed of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; then I move the adoption of 
the Senate committee amendments. 

The Secretary. On page 129, line 6, after the word “ butts” 
and the comma, it is proposed to strike out “seg, Russian seg, 
New Zealand tow, Norwegian tow.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 129, line 11, after the word “ yard,” 
it is proposed to insert a semicolon and the words: 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by whatever name known, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed, or rendered nonimflam- 


mable by any process, waste of any of the above articles suitable for 
the manufacture of paper. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to substitute the word “and” for 
the comma after the word “ process,” on line 13. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask leave to recur to paragraph 301, to 
which the committee offers an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 89, paragraph 301, after the word 
“bandings,” in line 8, it is wroposed to insert the word “ belts.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been inserted. It was agreed 
to on August 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has already been agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am informed by the Senator from Utah that 
that insertion has already been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is so advised. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me inquire if the other amendment to 
that paragraph has also been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Another amendment tendered 
to the same paragraph has beet agreed to. The Chair is ad- 
vised, however, that the language of the amendment as it was 
adopted does not entirely conform to the language of the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator from Colorado. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment which has been adopted. 

The Secretary. On August 23, the following amendment was 
adopted: On page 89, line 11, after the word “value” and the 
comma, the following werds were inserted: “‘and not specially. 
provided for in this section.” That amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before finally leaving paragraph 416 I wish 
to ask that it may be passed over until the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe] returns to the Chamber. He 
has beex called from the Chamber. I should like to have it 
understood that he may refer back to this paragraph, and not 
have to wait until it gets into the Senate, but that he may take 
it up as soon as he comes in. , 

Mr. WILLYAMS. That is satisfactory to us. 

The Secre1aRy. On page 130, the next paragraph passed 
over is paragraph 423, relating to binding twine. The para- 
graph was passed over at the request of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that paragraph, in line 6, the committee 
moves to strike out the word “six” and substitute “seven,” 
and, after the word “ hundred,” to insert “and fifty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 130, line 6, after the word “ exceed- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out “six” and insert “seven,” 
and after the word “hundred” it is proposed to insert the 
words “and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the only reason I had for asking 
that the paragraph go over. I have no further objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NEtson] that that would be enough, 





It appears that the amendment 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Jomnson] 
is in the Chamber now, and I suggest that the Senator from 
Utah might take up his amendment to paragraph 4033. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will gladly refer back to paragraph 4034, 
which is found on page 124 of the bill. 

I approve of taking alizarin from the dutiable list and placing 
it upon the free list, as provided in this paragraph, if it 
applies only to alizarin, natural er synthetic, and colors eb- 
tained from alizarin and anthracene. I will say to the Senator 
having this paragraph in charge that the present law does not 
include carbazol; and adding the werds “carbazol” to this 
paragraph will take an unknown number of coal-tar dyes out of 
paragraph 21. - 

This question was brought to the attention of the Customs 
Court in the case of the Cassella Color Co. against The United 
States General Appraisers on May 20, 1912. The company 
undertook to import colors derived from carbazol under the 
free list, claiming that they also contained anthracene. ‘The 
United States general appraisers decided that question, and 
stated that the product could not come in under the free para- 
graph, and that if it did it would affect such colors as hydron 
blue G, hydron blue F, and many of the other colors that are 
derived from carbazol. 

As I understood from information that I have received, the 
committee simply wanted to restore the present law. If that 
is all, I would simply suggest to strike out the words “and 
carbazol” and insert the word “and” between ‘‘alizarin” and 
“anthracene,” and to strike out the two commas, so that it 
would read: 

Alizarin, natural or synthetic, and colors obtained from alizarin and 
anthracene. 

That, Mr. President, would leave the law as it is to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the dyes which appear in 
this paragraph upon the free list were placed upon the free list 
because they are largely used in textile manufactures. Alizarin 
and dyes derived from anthracene are on the free list under 
the present law, and we have plaeed them upon the free list 
here. We have also placed upon the free list dyes derived from 
indigo, which appear in a later paragraph of the free list. 

The bill as it came to the Senate from the House placed 
indigo on the free list and we also placed dyes derived from indigo 
there, because of the fact that they are largely used in textile 
manufactures. Having dene that, we were then asked to place 
dyes that compete with the dyes derived from indigo,, hydron 
blue, on the free list. Hydron blue is one of the dyes derived 
‘from carbazol, and it was impressed on the committee that 
|having placed dyes derived from indigo on the free. list, dyes 
derived from carbazol—that fs, hydron blue—should also be 
| Placed on the free list. That is why we have added here 
carbazol. 
| Mr. SMOOT. If that is the reason why the Senator has in- 
_serted dyes derived from carbazol it seems to me that we ought 
‘to take all the items of paragraph 21 and put them on the free 
‘Jist, because that is exactly where the dyes derived from 
carbazol fall to-day. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. We did not do that because the dyes which 
.are principally used in cotton and woolen manufacture are the 
dyes derived from indigo and from alizarins and anthracenes. 

The manufacturers considered it a hardship to have their 
dyes at this time placed upon the dutiable list when such heavy 
euts have been made in the duties upen their products. It 
seemed to the committee that these dyes which were so largely 
used by them shoul@ be kept upon the free list, and we were 
Willing to add dyes derived or obtained from indigo and from 
earbazol. Nothing was said at that time about any of the other 
dyes. Since then the manufacturers of the other dyes and the 
{importers who are interested in the other dyes have been busy, 
‘and I think through their influence and their instrumentality 
|the manufacturers have been led to ask that all these other 
dyes should come in free. 
| ‘There is of course an argument to be used in favor of having 
, them all treated the same, but these were the principal dyes 
| used by the cotton and woolen manufacturers as they under- 
‘stood it and the only eres they talked about. They wanted 
, the dyes obtained from indigo, the dyes ebtained from alizarin 
‘and from anthracene placed on the free list, and then it was 
suggested to them that they used hydron bive. Some of them 
| did not know that they used it until it was suggested to them 
_by an importer. That far we were willing to go. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me state to the Senator the facts im the 
ease as I understand them. I have no doubt the Senator has 
'stated the case exactly as it was told him. But under the 
| present law indigees and colors obtained from imdigoes are on 
the free list, where they should be. Alizarin and anthracene to- 
‘day are upon the free list and the colors derived from them. 
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Now, all of the other coal-tar dyes or colors are provided for 
in paragraph 21 of this bill and they are in paragraph 29, I 
think, of the present law. Whoever told the Senator that alizarin 
and the colors derived from alizarin are the great bulk of coal- 
tar dyes used by the cotton and the woolen manufacturers of 
this country told him something that was not true. . 

Mr. JOHNSON. I did not make that statement. I said dyes 
derived from ‘ndigo, the dyes derived from alizarin, and the 
dyes derived from anthracene, those three. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take the Senator’s own statement then, 
and say that whoever told the Senator that that was the truth 
said something that is not true. The bulk of the coal-tar dyes 
that are manufactured by the great concerns in Germany are 
not alizarin. All the fime colors and delicate shades and also 
the blacks and the common browns are classed as coal-tar dyes. 
Alizarin was discovered not many years ago and it takes the 
place of indigo. It is a cheaper process of dyeing with alizarin 
than it is with indigo. The armies of the world, I believe, who 
years ago specifically required indigo dyes, now accept the 
alizarin dyes, and I believe myself that they are a great deal 
better than and as fast as the indigo dyes. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it not true that under the present law 
the dyes derived from alizarin and from anthracene are upon 
the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said at the beginning. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And they have been carried there for some 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I should like to have them stay there now. 

I want to say to the Senator that the words “and carbazol” 
used in this paragraph will affeet only one importing concern 
in this country—the Cassella Color Co. That company brought 
the suit before the customs court and they are the ones who 
first imported hydron blue G and hydron blue R; and they tried 
to enter them as colors derived from anthracene. The general 
appraisers at the port of New York said they were not colors 
derived from anthracene. We now find that company has influ- 
enee enough to have the words “and carbazol” added to the 
paragraph. 

Of course, there are colors derived from carbazol. The Cas- 
sella Co. is the one concern that will be benefited with those 
words added. 

I am only asking for the woolen industry and for the cotton 
industry that they be treated just the same as the present law 
treats them. I have not had a single one of them ask me or 
even request in any way that the colors derived from earbazol 
be put upon the free list. They should not be unless all the 
colors in paragraph 21 are put upon the free list. That is the 
eonsistent position. 

By the way, I want to say that one of the parties, if I am to 
take his word for it, who was responsible for having carbazol 
added to the free list called me out of the Chamber a day or 
two ago and asked me what objection I had to the paragraph. 
I told him that I had an objection which applied to the colors 
derived from carbazol. He said, “Is that all the objection you 
have?” I answered him, “Yes.” He then said, “We do not 
particularly care; we would just as leave let it go out as 
stay in.” 

Mr. President,jall I want is to leave the paragraph just as it 
is to-day, and net extend it to the colors derived from carbazol, 
because I do not know what effect it is going to have upon para- 
graph 21, where the coal-tar dyes are provided for. I know 
the Senator from Maine must say, to be consistent, that the 
colors derived from carbazol have no more right to be on the 
free list than the general line of coal-tar dyes as provided in 
paragraph 21. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will say in answer to the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Utah, that to be entirely 
eonsistent all the colors described in paragraph 21 should be 
treated exactly alike, alizarin and anthracene and the dyes de- 
rived from indigo should all be treated alike, but particularly 
the colors derived from alizarin and from anthracene. They 
never have been so treated in the present law; they have been 
on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where they ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is no more reason why dyes derived 
from alizarin and anthracene should be on the free list than 
those derived from carbazol or some other color should be on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a good many reasons, in my opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No reason occurred to me. When it was 
suggested, we had, F remember, before our subcommittee cotton 


‘manwfacturers and the men interested in the dyes, and we were 
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duty upon them. The cotton manufacturers knew very little 
about any other colors except the dyes derived from indigo, 
alizarin, and anthracene. When they were there one man in- 
terested in importing dyes suggested that they used hydron 
blue and indanthrene, a dye derived from anthracene, and sug- 
gested that they were using that. They did not know they were 
using it. When it was suggested to us we said, “ Of course we 
will treat it the same as the others,” and we went that far in 
taking in these staple dyes in general use in the textile mills 
of the country, and some of which have been used for a long 
time. 

It seemed to us a hardship at this particular time when the 
duties were being largely decreased upon their products to take 
the dyes which they use and put a duty upon them. We de- 
sired to be consistent. There has not been consistency in treat- 
ing these dyes until the present time. Not even under the 
present bill is there consistency. Otherwise alizarin and an- 
thracene and dyes derived from indigo would all be dutiable 
instead of being on the free list. But we followed the custom 
as we found it of putting these dyes upon the free list, and we 
added carbazol for the reason suggested, particularly to reach 
the one color known as hydron blue. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it will reach hydron blue. 
imported by the Cassella Color Co. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the first intimation I have had as 
to who imports it, and I do not care who imports it; it makes 
no particular difference to me. Here were the manufacturers 
before us contending that the dyes which were now upon the 
free list should be left free. A dye was suggested which they 
did not know they were using, and when they were convinced 
it was largely used by them we added that. We had no knowl- 
edge of the Cassella Co., and I think nobody connected with 
that company was there. I never knew until this moment who 
was interested in that dye. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then certainly the Senator has not looked up 
the question of the case of the Cassella Co. brought against the 
appraisers at New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not looked at that. It is the first 
time I have heard suggested the ownership of it or who was 
interested in it. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a user of hydron blue R in the 
United States who does not know that it has been dutiable 
under the coal-tar paragraph. The Senator knows that the rate 
of duty on coal-tar dyes is maintained at 30 per cent, the same 
as the present law. There is no change in those colors at all. 
If they were looking out for the manufacturers’ interest they 
certainly would have changed that paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They never asked anything further. When 
the case was first taken up the manufacturers alluded only to 
alizarin and anthracene and the dyes derived from indigo. 
There was never any mention of any other dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I had many letters from them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was because those items were on the free 
list under the present law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They asked us to keep them there, and 
when it was suggested that there was one other dye, indan- 
threne, derived from anthracene, we put that on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, then, the Senator will not accept 
the suggestion to strike out carbazol. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see no reason to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move, in line 20, on page 124, that the 
words “and carbazol” be stricken out. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I find this to be one of the 
most confusing subjects I have been called upon to deal with 
in any way in connection with the bill, and I think something 
should be stated with reference to the apparent inconsistency 
in this legislation. It is an inconsistency, it is true, but it is 
based upon a former inconsistency, and it shows how difficult 
it is to get rid of a bad legislative practice when it has once 
been entered upon. 

. We hear about alizarin, anthracene, and indanthrene, and 
the dyes derived therefrom being placed on the free list. They 
are upon the free list now. But do not let anyone think that 
they were put on the free list at the behest or for the benefit 
of American manufacturers. They were put upon the free list 
for the exclusive benefit of a German chemical house. They 
were patented processes when they were put on the free list, 
and they escaped the payment of duties into. the Treasury of 
the United States. They are coming into competition with dyes 
paying duties at the rate of 30 per cent, and they used that 
80 per cent which they escaped as a means of beating their com- 
petitors in this country and corrupting the employees of the 
houses to which they sold dyes. There are two suits pending 
pow against this very concern, brought by manufacturers, charg- 
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ing them with being in a'conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
with being guilty of a common-law conspiracy in going to their 
employees and using the opportunity they were given by the 
free entry they had in this market, escaping the payment of 
these duties into the Treasury, to make special inducements to 
the employees of the men with whom they were competitors 
and to whom they ‘were selling in order to get them to supply 
the goods. 

I come from a textile city where great quantities of these 
dyes are purchased every year, and it is common knowledge 
that the buyers are granted perquisites if they buy this or that 
particular dye. The thing is a mess. It is hard to say to the 
manufacturer whose dyes have been on the free list, “ We are 
cutting down the duties upon the cloth you manufacture, and 
we propose to put your dye, which heretofore was free, upon 
the dutiable list.” These gentlemen were cunning enough to go 
from one end of the country to the other and stir up the manu- 
facturers until a flood of communications and numbers of indi- 
viduals descended upon the subeommittee to get us to leave at 
least upon the free list that which is found there. 

My idea, and what the House practically did, was to put 
the same rate of duty upon all of them, and we taxed the 
articles that entered into their composition. In that way we 
would compel the gentlemen coming in here with proprietary 
articles the price of which was fixed, and which they had the 
means and machinery of disposing of at a fixed price regardless 
of its merits, to pay for the privilege of getting into this market. 
We have done the very best we could under the circumstances. 
We have left coal-tar dyes and colors at 30 per cent, where we 
found them. Some of the coal-tar dyes and derivatives of the 
various drugs we have been talking about were upon the free 
list, and we were compelled to leave them there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that it was unfair 
on his part to try to saddle the question of paying commissions 
to the dyers in this country upon the manufacture of alizarin, 
because if the Senator knows anything about the facts he knows 
that the same practice is indulged in by many of the dyers 
demanding commissions not only of America but of every coun- 
try, if reports are true. 

Mr. HUGHDS. I know the foreign manufacturer would es- 
cape the duty of 30 per cent while the domestic competitor 
would be compelled to pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the Senator is trying to do is to add one 
more item with its derivatives. They want to add carbazol 
and colors derived therefrom. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That gives the rival—— 





Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. It is entirely a different 
procuct. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is a different product and not a patented 
article. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is a different product used entirely, for a 
different color. It comes from an entirely different source. It 
only competes with the foreign manufacturer who has a patent 
upon all the derivatives of carbazol. If it can come in free of 
duty it is extending the very thing that the Senator is com- 
plaining of. Mr. President, I move to strike out the words 
“and carbazol,” on page 124, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah with- 
draw his former amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will first have the former amendment acted 
upon, and if it is defeated then 'I will offer the other amend- 
ment, . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 124, line 20, after the word “ aliza- 
rin,” insert “and”; and in the same line, after the word 
“anthracene,” strike out the comma and the words “and car- 
bazol.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That will cover the whole question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have it 
put as one amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is qn the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to suggest an amendment to the 
committee amendment. In line 19 I move to strike out the word 
“colors” and to substitute in lieu thereof the word “ dyes.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. During the temporary absence from the 
Chamber of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WrEEKs] we 
were asked to pass over paragraph 416 until his retarn, or, 





rather, unanimous consent was given to recur to it when he 
did return. 

Mr. WEEKS. I offer an amendment to that paragraph apply- 
ing to cotton bagging. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SrecreTary. On. page 129-—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts state the paragraph in the dutiable list to which the 
amendment applies? 

Mr. WHEKS. It will go in the paragraph from which it was 
taken when it was put on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is paragraph 276. 

Mr. WEEKS.. The amendment will be paragraph 2763. 

Mr. HUGHES. ‘The Senator means to offer it as paragraph 
2764? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Massachusetts wishes to 
offer it as a separate paragraph. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Massachusetts offers a 
new paragraph, to be numbered 2764, on page 83, to read as 
follows: : 

2764. Bagging for cotton gunny cloth and similar fabrics, suitable 
for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, 
or hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not 
exceeding 16 threads to the square inch counting the warp and ‘filling, 
and weighing not less than 15 ounces per square yard, 4 of 1 cent per 
square yard. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this article has been on the 
dutiable list since 1896, and it is the one product of this char- 
acter which has been put on the free list in the pending bill. 
I do not say that that was done because it is used entirely in 
connection with the cotton industry, but it certainly lends color 
to the statement that it has for that reason been selected for 
such drastic treatment. While I can not anticipate that the 
majority will be willing to accept the amendment which I have 
offered, I want to submit a statement which I think justifies 
the offering of the amendment. 

Jute yarns are left on the dutiable list, notwithstanding the 
fact that the product is put on the free list. Cotton bagging is 
used exclusively for covering the American eotton crop. The 
duty under the pending law is six-tenths of 1 cent per square 
yard, which is equivalent to about three-fourths of 1 cent per 
running yard. The amendment which I offer of one-half of 1 
cent shows about the same reduction in cotton bagging as is 
made in jute yarns. 

There is active competition with American manufacturers in 
this industry, coming largely from Dundee and Calcutta. The 
owners and operators of the Dundee factories to a large extent, 
at least, contro] the Calcutta industry, but in any case the im- 
portations show that there is active competition, and I give a 
table showing importations since 1803 under the present rate of 
duty which substantiates this statement. 

This table includes the value of the imports, the duty cost, 
the average value per square yard, and the equivalent ad va- 
lorem duty: 

Average 
value per 


square 
yard. 


Quantity 
in square 
yards. 


Equivalent 
ad valorem 
duty. 


Duty eol- 


Value. lected. 


Year. 


5, 417, 039 
7, 801, 672 

9, 603,487 

~. .| 12,809,136 
..| 19,817, 860 
"| 16,349,696 
“| 8,012,434 
16, 505,542 
13,395,349 


78,731 


$213, 098 
261,235 
391,730 
663, 943 

1,215, 446 
1,076,353 
413, 208 
699, 940 
623,099 
363,781 


$32, 502. 24 
46, 810, 02 
57,620. 91 
78, 854. B0 

118, 907. 12 
98, 098. 16 
48, 079. 63 
99, 033. 28 
80,192. 11 
34, 672. 38 





Average... : 11, 496, 094 


592,170 | 68,977. 06 | ‘ 


11.65 
The equivalent ad valorem duty average for ‘this ‘term of years (10 
years) is 11.65 pef cent, certainly not a high rate of duty om a product 
of that character. 

The competition from Dundee is active; the wages paid there 
are only about one-half the average wage paid in this country, 
while the competition from Calcutta is becoming even more 
active than that from Dundee. For instance, the wages paid 
during the past 10 years average $7.16 per week for all classes 
of labor employed in this country in this industry. This year 
the average wage paid is $9.21 per week for.all labor employed, 
an increase in the 10 years of nearly 30 per cent. In Caleutta 
the rate of wages average 815 per cent .of that paid in Massa- 
chusetis, which would -be an average of about 76 cents per 
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week. The manufacturer's comparative cost of a yard of 
2-pound bagging in Massachusetts and Calcutta is as follows: 


Massachku- 


sate. Caleutia. 


Supplies and machinery renewal 
‘Admninisteation A 
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showing a handicap against the local manufacturers of nine- 
tenths of a cent per square yard. 

The present duty is but six-tenths of a cent per square yard, 
and that was the duty designed to protect American manvfac- 
turers when the rates of wages were at least 30 per cent less 
than now and when the hours of labor were materially longer 
than now. This is an industry where the question of oriental 
labor is of paramount importance. It is not necessary to 
point out the difference between European competition and 
oriental competition to show the whole standard of living, as 
well.as the rates of pay, which shows such a marked difference 
in favor of ‘this country that it seems reasonable to continue 
some moderate rate of duty to protect the employees engaged 


In 1909 the jute mills of India were capitalized for more than 
$50,000,000, which shews that it is not a small but a very im- 
portant industry in -Caleutta. They employed 250,000 people, 
and as the output is very largely used in cotton bagging it 
indicates the desirability of protecting our people against this 
kind of foreign competition. 

To show the development of the Calcutta mills in recent 
years, I submit a list which demonstrates the increase in the 
number of leoms employed. In other words, the competition is 
developing all the time at the expense of our industry. The 
list is as follows: 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


As will be seen from this table, in 1890 the number of looms 
employed in Calcutta was 7,964, while last year the number was 
84,831. They have doubled in the last 10 years. 

Caleutta is now the largest bagging manufacturing center 
in the world. There was recently introduced and adopted by 
the Senate a resolution directing the Secretary.of Commerce 
to investigate the recent advance in the price of bagging. I 
have made some investigation of this question and am con- 
vinced that the present increase in price of bagging is due 
almost entirely to the increase in the cost of raw jute, which 
has advanced as follows: 


ft prt Fak eh fock fa pt et, 


Cents.per pound. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 
Aug. 

This can not be due in any great degree to the operation of 
a trust or combination. The material comes entirely from 
India, and we are, as far as this industry is concerned, in the 
grip of that country, because they not only supply the raw 
material, but at the same time the larger part of the finished 
product, and they may be able to manipulate the price of raw 
material, so that they will absolutely destroy the local indus- 
tries unless there is maintained some reasonable duty, and 
if the local industries were destroyed, then we would be in 
the hands of an industry from which the foreigner was 
getting all the benefit and on which he could make his own 
price. 

There has been a considerable increase in the price of yarns 
and threafis made from jute in recent years: In 1910 they 
sold on :the basis of 63 cents; in 1911 at 77 cents; in 1912 at & 
eents; and in 1918 at 82 to 94 cents, which means that there 
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has been an increase of 100 per cent in the price of long jute in 
the last four years and an increase of 50 per cent in the price 
of threads. During that period bagging averaging 2 pounds per 
yard has advanced from 6% to 103 cents. 

The price of bagging is not only dependable somewhat on the 
price of raw material and the cost of labor, but is dependent 
somewhat on the amount of goods which may be carried over 
by the manufacturing concerns. For instance, if the raw ma- 
terial was very cheap the manufacturer might buy and manu- 
facture much more than was required for the market that year, 
and it is the policy of the company, as I understand it is of 
American companies, to give the purchaser the benefit of the 
increase. The result is. less the cost of carrying over, including 
interest charges, the price might not for every year advance as 
rapidly as would otherwise be the case. 

The price of jute cutiings has been since 1908 as folluws: 

Cents per pound. 






Mr. BACON. In order to be absolutely accurate—— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. The audacity of claiming 
that when we put an article on the free list for the producers 
of 15,000,000 bales of cotton we are favoring a special industry, 
when the amendment is to give a special privilege to a baker’s 
dozen of American manufacturers, where all the employers and 
all the employees put together probably would not reach a 
thousand in the entire United States! We are taking a special 
privilege for the cotton planters in the South because, forsooth, 
we leave things where God left them, but it is not a privilege 
for a baker’s dozen of New England and other manufacturers 
to propose to put a tax on an article for the express purpose of 
bolstering up the price, so that the manufacturer may sell at a 
higher price an article which it is confessed, or which it is 
argued, at any rate, he could not produce upon a fair basis un- 
prepped by law. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Is not the 
Senator mistaken in saying that burlaps are on the free list? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not. The sort of burlaps of which I 
speak here are in the same paragraph: 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by whatever name known, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed, or rendered nonim- 
flammable by any process. 

That is the definition of burlaps. Bleached, printed, and 
painted burlaps are upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, what I wished to say. in order 
to be absolutely accurate in regard to the tare was that it is 
6 per cent, so that on a standard bale of cotton of 500 pounds 
it would be 30 pounds, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I inadvertently said “6 pounds,’ when I 
ought to have said “6 per cent.” That is the Liverpool tare. 

Mr. LODGE. Then what does paragraph 290 mean? It 
reads: 

Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, 
not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Those are the bags or sacks; that is the 
differential between the cloth, which is put upon the free list, 
and the material after it is sewed up into bags or sacks. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the bag after it is made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the bag after it is made. 

Mr. LODGE. That is left en the dutiable list? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After the bag is made it is on the dutiable 
list. 

Mr. LODGE. But the wheat is not put in the burlap in the’ 
cloth, in the running yard? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The only difference is that the cotton is 
sacked after it is pressed and that the sack for the wheat is 
made before the wheat is put“into it. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, the sack is spread around 
the cotton; it is made after the cotton is pressed, by being put 
around it and the cotton ties put on it. We treat them both 
exactly in the same way; we give them both the cloth free, but 
we do not furnish the southern planter with somebody to sew 
his bagging around his cotton, nor do we furnish the southern 
and western farmer with somebody to sew up his sacks. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. The western farmer does not use the 
plain cloth; he uses a bag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He uses plain cloth after it is made into 
sacks. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; after it is made into a sack; exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We do not use plain cloth, either, but we 
put the ties around the cotton bale and fasten it. 

Mr. LODGE. But the net result is that the article that the 
farmer uses bears a duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not. 

Mr. LODGE. It certainly does, because he uses the bag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The western farmer can do just what 
we do. Y 

Mr. LODGE. He does not put wheat in the running yard of 
cloth; he puts it into a bag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He can do just what we do; he can sew 
his own bags and sacks, in my opinion, if he wants to. We 
have treated both exactly alike, but that has nothing to do 
with the qvestion now before the Senate. The proposition is 
brazenly, undisguisedly, audaciously to tax the producers of from 
ten to fifteen million bales of cotton for the benefit of a little 
bit of a handful of people who are engaged in a propped-up 
industry that never could have existed except for law. 

Mr. LODGE. On the matter of bags made of burlap I wish 
to say that under the present law the bag makers get 5 per 
cent additional, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bag makers get a differential of 5 
per cent. Is that what the Senator means? 
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This is the raw material of the American manufacturer. 

The Ludlow Manufacturing Co. produces about 20,000,000 
yards of bagging a year, but its sales vary from 16,000,000 to 
26,000,000 of yards, depending on the size of the cotton crop. 
which explains the statement I have just made that it is fre- 
quently desirable to carry over a surplus which is based on a 
lower price for the raw material. I give herewith the average 
prices for bagging during the period of 1900-1913, which show 
conclusively that the increase in cost has not been commen- 
surate with either the cost of raw material or the advance in 
the cost of manufacture: 

Bagging prices. Cents. 


to 8% 
to 6§ 




















It seems to me all of this indicates that the competition which 
the manufacturers in this country are getting is sufficient, so 
that there should be maintained a reasonable duty on this 
product. Certainly the competition which we are likely to have 
in the future, developing rapid'y as is the Calcutta industry, 
suggests that, unless a reasonable duty is maintained, we are 
going to destroy the industry in this country, when we shall be 
at the mercy of oriental labor and the price placed by foreign 
manufacturers on this important product. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it took quite a time to make 
that statement, but it is the same old story. Here is an amend- 
ment, the object of which is to levy a tax upon the producers of 
from ten to fifteen million bales of cotton, using from ninety to 
one hundred and five miltions of yards of cotton bagging, for the 
benefit of a baker’s dozen of cotton manufacturers somewhere in 
the United States. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator yield at that point in his 
statement? I have been unable to understand why this amend- 
ment will place a tax on the producer of cotton who buys his 
eotton bagging and turns around and sells it with his cotton to 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Simply because he does nothing of the sort. 
Every bale of cotton that reaches the market at Liverpool has 
deducted from it a tare, so many pounds out of the price of the 
cotton, a tare for the bagging and ties, and the American price 

’ is based upon the Liverpool price with a discount of that tare. 
That tare is 6 pounds to the bale. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is 6 per cent. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Six per cent. 

Mr. BACON. It is 30 pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Six per cent; 30 pounds on the bagging and 
ties. 

One other thing the Senator from Massachusetts said. He 
said we singled out this wrapping and put it upon the free list 
because it was the cotton producers’ wrapping. We put upon 
the free list also buriaps, a very much morc expensive thing, so 
that the wheat raiser might have free material for his wheat 
pe ong and so that the wool producer might have free cloth for 

is wool. 
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Mr. LODGH. They did get a differential of 5 per cent, and 
now they get 10 per cent. \ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They get, under the present law, a differ- 
ential of 5 per cent, and under this proposed law a differential 
of 10 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; that is, the man who makes the 
bags for the wheat gets a differential of 10 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and that was a concession to a much- 
mouthed Republican allegation, which is, that whenever labor 
is required there ought to be a little differential in favor of 
labor. “American labor, don’t zou understand, should be pro- 
tected against the pauper labor of the world everywhere.” 
The Senator is familiar with that argument. If there is any 
weakness about this at all it is in having yielded to that Re- 
publican argument. 

Mr. LODGE. I am as familiar with that argument as I 
am with the Senator’s argument. I am familiar with both of 
those arguments. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the statement I made was that 
the southern planter bought his cotton bagging and resold it 
with his cotton to the mills at the same price for which the 
eotton was sold. That is the stateemnt I made which the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witit1ams] disputed. Now, I 
want to substantiate that statement, and I will do so, not only 
by the rules of the Cotton Buying Association of New Engand, 
but from letters which have been written me referring to the 
same subject. For instance, here is a letter from Albert H. 
Chamberlain, treasurer of the Arlingtcn Mills, in which he 
says: 

In purchasing domestic cotton, except sea-island cotton, we pay for 
ties and bagging on the same basis as for cotton, unless the weight of 
the ties and bagging exceeds 24 pounds. 

In the case of sea-island cotton, we pay for the cotton and bagging 
at the same price, unless the bagging exceeds 12 pounds in weight. 

The difference between the 24 pounds and the 12 pounds is due to 
the fact that sea-island cotton is wrapped only in bagging, whereas 
other domestic cotton is not only wrapped in bagging but bound with 
iron hoops or ties. 

We customarily pay for cotton on sight draft against bill of lading, 
and necessarily have to pay on the basis of invoice weights, subject to 
our right to make later claim for repayment for tare in excess of the 
above amounts. 

Egyptian cotton is purchased on a net-weight basis, so that we pay 
only for the actual weight of cotton. 

I find in the Revised New England Terms for Buying and 
Selling American Cotton, which I understand applies to all 
manufacturers, this statement: 

48. The allowance for tare shall be an average of 24 pounds per bale. 
The purchaser shall be reimbursed for all tare in excess of this average 
at the invoice value, less one-half cent per pound. 

Then, it goes on to state—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator reading the New England 
tare upon Egyptian cotion? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am reading, now, not the rules governing 
tare on Egyptian cotton but on domestic cotton. In other 
words, the cotton mill pays for 24 pounds of bagging in every 
bale of cotton it buys, at the same price it pays for the cotton 
itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I want to make this 
perfectly plain. Cotton has its ultimate value fixed in Liver- 
pool, because the great majority of it is exported. There is no 
ostensible tare in Memphis or New Orleans or in the mills in 
New York or in.-New England at all; but the price of the 
American cotton is fixed by the price for which that cotton is 
sold at Liverpool. When that cotton gets to Liverpool 6 per 
cent of the weight is deducted after each bale is weighed. That 
6 per cent amounts to 30 pounds in a bale of 500 pounds. That 
80 pounds is not paid for, but is deducted from the weight. 
That 30 pounds in a bale being deducted from the weight, at 
the present price of cotton, which is 12 cents a pound in Liver- 
pool, would be $3.60 per bale. That is a plain calculation. 
That $3.60 per bale is thus deducted from the price of every 
bale of cotton that the South ships to Liverpool, and as the 
competition for the cotton fixes the price of the cotton, and as 
the main bulk of the cotton is shipped abroad, and as the Liver- 
pool tare prevails in all the other European ports, of course the 
American purchaser of cotton is not going to pay a price any 
higher than that at which it is sold in Liverpool. Therefore 
the tare comes off here, although it is not ostensibly given. 
When I sell a bale of cotton in Liverpool the tare is deducted 
in so many words, but when I sell it in Fall River it is allowed 
for, because I sell it there in competition with Liverpool. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 


me for a moment, he says that when he sells a bale of cotton’ 


in Liverpool the tare is taken off that bale of cotton. I want 
to ask him if what happens is not that, in the first place, the 
planter has been paid at the price of his cotton for every pound 
of bagging and for every pound of hoop iron that is on that bale, 
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provided the combined weight of those two is not in execss of 24 
pounds, and when that cotton is ‘sold to a New England mill 
that the bagging is weighed the same as the cotton is weighed, 
and that the hoop iron is weighed the same as the cotton is 
weighed, and it is paid for at the same price as is the cotton? 
Whether the entire purchase is not based upon the combined 
weight of the cotton and the bagging and tie? So that when a 
500-pound bale of cotton and bagging is delivered to a New 
England mill or to a southern mill, what that mill receives is 
approximately 475 pounds of cotton and 25 pounds of other 
material. The cotton is put through the mill in the process 
of manufacturing cloth, and the refuse matter of bagging is 
sold for in the neighborhood of a cent a pound, with a loss to 
the mill of anywhere from 12 to 20 cents a pound over what 
they paid for it, and the iron on that cotton is sold for about 
half a cent a pound, with also a loss of anywhere from 12 to 
20 cents a pound. That is what happens when that cotton is 
delivered and sold to the New England mill. 

Now, what happens when it is sold abroad? The foreign 
manufacturer will not submit to this oppression of paying for 
bagging and hoop iron at the same price as he pays for cotton. 
Therefore, when the factor, who buys the cotton from the 
planter and has paid the planter for the hoop iron and for the 
bagging, is obliged to sell that cotton to Liverpool, knowing the 
custom there, he adds to the price he would sell to a New Eng- 
land mill about 6 per cent. - When the cotton goes over to Liver- 
pool it goes at that increased value of about 6 per cent, and in 
consideration of that the Liverpool manufacturer is allowed a 
claim that compensates him. That is what happens. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator rise to ask me a question 
or to make a speech? He has made a number of speeches upon 
this subject. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
made a speech on this subject before. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cotton is the Senator’s specialty clear 
through. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will take the liberty of completing my re- 
marks when the Senator has finished. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Mr. President, the truth is that 
although there is not ostensibly any tare in New York or Fall 
River or New Orleans or Memphis, when I sell my cotton there 
is in the market a buyer representing Liverpool and another 
buyer representing the Fall River mills. The buyer repre- 
senting the Fall River mills knows as well as the Senator 
from Rhode Island knows that when that cotton gets to Liver- 
pool there is going to be a deduction of 30 pounds on the 500- 
pound bale for tare, which, at 12 cents a pound, would amount 
to $3.60. He therefore regulates his bid in competition with 
the Liverpool buyer by his knowledge of that fact. As a con- 
sequence, the American buyer, without putting ostensibly any 
tare upon the cotton, pays a price for the cotton just that much 
less than he otherwise would pay—in the case I have supposed, 
$3.60 a bale less. He would be a monumental idiot if he did 
otherwise. Would they establish an agreement between them 
that the New Orleans and Memphis and Savannah cotton buy- 
ers representing Liverpool would always pay $3.60 a bale less 
for cotton than the buyer representing Fall River would pay? 
They both pay the same price in both cases; and one of the 
factors that enters into the calculation of what the price shall 
be is the fact that $3.60 is deducted at Liverpool. 

It seems rather curious that there is an awful effort being 
made here to try to make it appear that there is something sec- 
tional in this bill. I hear none of you complain that when a 
man sells his wheat in these burlaps, which are heavier, or 
sells his wool in burlaps, which are still heavier, he gets paid 
for his sack in the one case and for his wool bag in the other; 
and yet in that case, if I am correctly informed, there is no 
tare at all allowed anywhere. He gets paid at the rate of. 90 
cents a bushelvor $1 a bushel for his wheat; the wheat 
weighs 60 pounds; and he gets paid at that same rate for his 
sack and he gets paid at the same rate for the burlap around 
his wool, and you do not hear the slightest complaint about 
that; but when there is a tax which grinds down upon the 
producer of southern cotton, which grinds down ultimately, of 
course, more upon the wards of the Nation and the special pets 
of the Republican Party, the southern darky, who makes nearly 
half of all the cotton made in this country, nobody is heard to 
make a complaint. 

The truth is there ought never to have been a tax upon cotton 
bagging; there ought never to have been a tax upon grain sack- 
ing; there ought never to have been a tax upon wool bagging. 
You have gone to work and you have tried to prop up here, as 
you confess. an industry which, as you allege, can not exist 
except for this tax; and I suppose, as I said a moment ago, 


I never have 
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that not a thousand men im the United States are interested 
in it, counting employers and employees, beth put together. 

If the other side wants te vete against giving the seuthern 
planter, the southern farmer, and the southern farm laborer 
free cloth out of which to make the bagging around bis product, 
and then turn right around and put burlap bags for wool and 
sacks for wheat upom the free list at the same time, then let 
those of you who have been growling for about three weeks 
about our discriminating against the farmer go west and ex- 

lain it. 

. Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know, of course, it is entirely 
useless to expect to make any change in this prevision, for 
there is none in the bill so hopeless of alteration as this one. 
It is done on the theory that it will lower the price of cotton 
bagging to the southern cotton planter. I myself believe the 
abolition of American competition wilh lead to their paying more 
than they do. now, because I do not believe that the Dundee and 
the Caleutta bagging factories, which are all substantially in 
one control, are philanthropic institutions. I think they will 
take from their purchasers “all that the traffic will bear.” 
¥ shall not argue the question any further, but I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter giving some facts in regard to 
the: matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Lupiow MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATES, 
Boston, Mass., April 10, 1913. 
Hon, Hnunry CazoT Lopez, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Spnator: In the address of the President to the Congress 
on April 8 occurs the following which may be regarded as the key to 
the situation as he perceives it: 

“DUTIES. MERELY FOR REVENUE. 

“The object of the tariff duties henceforth laid must be effective 
eompetition, the whetting of American wits by contest with the wits of 
the rest of the world. 

“Tt would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with reck- 
less haste, or with strokes that cut at the very roets of what has grown 
up amongst us by leng process and at our own invitation. It does 


not alter a thing to _ it and break it and deprive it of a chance to 
change. It’destroys it. 


“WH MUST BUILD UP TRADE, ESPECIALLY FOREIGN TRADD. 
“Tn dealing with the tariff the method by which this may be done 
will be a matter of judgment exercised item by item.’ 


In connection with this your attention is respectfully called to the 
following : 


Im the absence of objection, per- 


JUTE BAGGING FOR COVERING COTTON, 


This bagging is used exclusively for covering the American cotton 
crop. It is made from free raw material, and is dutiable under 
Schedule J, paragraph 355, of the present tariff law, as follows: 

“Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for 
eovering cotton, composed of single yarns. made of jute, jute butts, or 
hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not 
exceeding 16 threads to the = inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and weighing not less tham ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 
cent per square yard.” 

As nearly all bagging used for covering cotton is made 45 inches. in 
width, the above duty is equivalent to three-quarters of 1 cent per 
running yard. 

We give below a table compiled from the United States Treasury 
statistics showing for the years 1903-1912 the amount of bagging 
imported, the value, duties paid, price per running yard, and the 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty assessed: 


Impertations of bagging under duty of 0.6 cent per square yard, 1908-1912. 


Average 
value per 
square 
yard. 


Quantity 
in square 
yards. 


Equivalent 
ad valorem 
duty. 


Per cent. 
15.26 


5,417,039 
7, 801, 672 


8 


geeeeezees 


5,778, 731 
..--}, 11,496,004 592,170: 00 


This industry has been gradually developed at an enormous expense, 
has paid the Government a duty of 45 per cent on its machinery (re- 
duced to 30 per cent by the present tariif, enacted since the mills were 
filled with machinery imported at the higher rate), and is prepared to 
proteet the planter by furnishing him quickly his entire wants during 
the limited season ef his requirements. 

The destruction of this industry by putt the fore 
the free list, as is done by the Underw bill, wou 
“effective competition.” 

It would not promote commerce, as there is no: forei 
this product, and the machinery would not be available 
facturing purposes. 


product on 
remove all 


demand for 
r other manu- 


The eontrol ef the American market, without any return of 
revenue to the Federal Government, would be the result, and as bur- 
laps, or t jute cloth, has been increased about 70° per cent in price 
during 1912 by the forei milis, having no American competition, the 
same result may reasonably be coneeeien in bagging, which in the same 
period advanced less than 9 per cent. ‘ 

We do not believe it is the duty of our Congress to put a premium on 

mey and incompeteney or that the rate of duty should be high 
enough to protect the same, but that only such a measure of duty as 
wil? enable a mill equipped with the latest and best machinery, and 
managed with the greatest skill, to continue as an American industry. 

The United States receives Europeans of all nations, but Asiatics and 
Indians, such as are here pictured, lt bars out. 

If the competition of the Asiatic laborer Is so feared that he is for- 
bidden entrance to the United States, is it unreasonable for the manufac: 
turers of the United States to ask for protection against the importa- 
tien of goods manufactured by him? 

Very respectfully, 
LUDLOW MANUF. ASSOCTATES, 
CRAMMOND N. Wabcacn, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LIPPITY. Mr. President, I merely want to add a word 
to what I was saying when the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WIELIAMS] very properly interrupted me with the remark that 
I was speaking in his time. 

There ean be neo dispute about what happens in connection 
with this cotton-bagging matter. The facts are undeniable that 
for every bale of cotton that is grown the planter receives a 
sum equivalent to the combined weight of the cotton, the bag- 
ging, and the hoop iron. Nobody has ever denied that, and the 
Senator from Mississippi will not deny that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do deny it absolutely. The Senator says 
that the planter receives it. If the planter receives it, then 
he receives it without a deduction from the price to account for 
e: -_ I say there is a deduction from the price to account 
‘or it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that, if he will understand my statement, I do not believe he 
will deny it. I say to the Senator from Mississippi, when the 
planter—the grower of cotten—takes that cotton into his local 
market to sell it to a factor, that that bale of cotton is put upon 
the scales, including the bagging, including the hoop iron, and 
including the cotton, and the weight for which he is paid is the 
eombined weight of those three articles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about that; the weight 
of the bale is the weight of the three combined. 

Mr. LIPPYTT. That is what F said, and I knew the Senator 
from Mississippi would not deny it. 

The whole of the Senator’s argument is that, although thé 
planter is paid for all those three articles, by some hocus-pocus 
im the markets of the world he only receives for those three 
articles what he would receive for the cottom alone if only the 
eottonm were weighed. Mr. President, whether that is true or 
not I do not know; but what I do know is that there is a great 
disinclination on the part of purchasers generally to pay for 
the package in which an article is contained the same price that 
they pay for the article itseli. I know that when one enters 
a grocery store to buy a pound of sugar, if the sugar is put up 
in a box and the grocer attempts to weigh the box and the sugar 
together and make the customer pay for a proportion of a 
pound of sugar the same price he would pay for an entire pound, 
the eustomer does not like it. 

I know that when we come to the other end of the transaction, 
and this cotton that the New England or southern manufacturer 
has bought at the combined weight of cotton and bagging is 
turned into cloth and that cloth is wrapped up in bagging ex- 
actly the same as cotton is wrapped up in bagging—when that 
eotten is returned to the South in the form of cloth no southern 
merchant will permit the mill to weigh into the weight of that 
bale the burlap in which it is contained, or will pay for the bur- 
lap at the price of the cloth, om the assumption that he would 
have to pay for the cloth the same price that he would pay for 
the combined weight if he paid for only one. 

In one case, when the cotton comes to the mill, the combined 
weight of both is charged for. When it fs returned to the 
South in the form of eloth, only the cloth is allowed to be 
charged for. 

The whole of this mystery lies in the assumption that is made 
upon the part of the planter in the South that in ease he were 
not allowed to weigh both materials he would have to charge 
just that mueh more for his cotten. Whether that is the case 
or not no living man ean possibly tell. The price of cotton, like 
the price of every other preduet, is determined by the demand 
and the supply. It is net determined by the Liverpool market 
for cotton. The Liverpool market is merely one of the ther- 
mometers that register the price of cotton. The New York Cot- 
ton Exehange is another thermometer that measures the price 
of cotton for this country. The New Orleans and Memphis 
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exchanges are other thermometers. But what makes those ther- 
mometers go up and down is not the demand of Liverpool nor 
the demand of America; it is the combined demand of the entire 
world in its relation to the combined supply of the-entire world. 

No man’s mind has ever yet been found clear enough and 
accurate enough to discover whether that thermometer would 
go up or down on account of some variation in the tare upon 
the cotton. The fact remains that when a man raises cotton 
that is worth 12 cents a pound, he gets 12 cents a pound for the 
bagging that incloses the cotton; when he raises cotton that is 
worth 20 cents a pound, as many of the planters do in the State 
which the Senator from Mississippi so ably represents, he gets 
20 cents a pound for the bagging; and he gets the 12 cents or 
the 20 cents, as the case may be, for bagging and for hoop iron 
that cost him identically the same price in each case. 

I think that is the situation, as I understand it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am astonished, then, that 
the Senator, who has been so long engaged in the business, does 
not understand it. He speaks of a “ hocus pocus” and an “ as- 
sumption.” Here is the plain’ physical fact: When a bale of 
cotton goes to the market in Liverpool it is weighed with the 
bagging and the ties both upon it, and then 6 per cent of its 
weight is deducted from it before it is paid for. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have acknowledged that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not a “hocus pocus”; that is not 
an “assumption.” That is a physical fact, and that is not trust- 
ing to the market to bring a price for the cotton—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Is it not true that that cotton in the Liver- 
pool market is paid for at a price that is 6 per cent higher than 
the price that would have been charged for that cotton if it had 
been sold to a New England buyer? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; exactly the opposite is the truth. The 
truth is that cotton is paid for in America at a little over 6 
per cent Jess than it brings in Liverpool; and one of the reasons 
for it is because the American buyer is competing with Liver- 
pool in buying the cotton. 

The Senator from Rhode Island can not teach me any funda- 
mental elementary principles of political.economy. When the 
Senator undertakes to put me in the attitude of having said that 
Liverpool alone fixes the price ef cotton he is making an 
assumption. I say, however, that the controlling factor in fix- 
ing the price of cotton is Liverpool, because it is the greatest 
market for cotton in the world. 

There is the physical fact. I sell 100 bales of cotton to-day 
to Fall River. I sell another hundred bales of cotton to-day to 
be delivered in Liverpool. I sell each of those 100 bales at 
exactly the same price per pound. When my cotton gets to 
Liverpool they physically deduct this 6 per cent. Upon a 500- 
pound bale that is 30 pounds. Now, the Senator says that I get 
paid at the rate of 10 cents per pound for the bagging and ties 
in the first instance if that is the price agreed upon, and 20 
cents per pound if the cotton is worth 20 cents. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. Presideut 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one moment. He forgets that when 
the tare of 6 per cent is calculated, if it is 10-cent cotton I have 
$3 deducted from what I would have received, and if it is 20- 
cent cotton I have $6 deducted from what I would have received, 
because the tare, the deduction, is a percentage of weight; that 
weight is multiplied by the price of the cotton, and that is the 
way in which bagging and ties are allowed for. 

If the Senator were to sell a bag of cloth or something put 
up in a box with an agreement that so many pounds should be 
deducted for the weight of the covering or the weight of the 
box he would not be receiving pay for the covering or for the 
box. .When we sell this cotton with an agreed tare of 6 per 
cent we are not receiving pay for the number of pounds that 
the tare comes to at the price at which the total was calculated, 
Of course you can not weigh the cotton separately from the 
bagging and ties unless you stop to take off the bagging and 
ties. Hence, for generations it has been agreed at Liverpool 
that a certain percentage of tare should be allowed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is that percentage? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Six per cent. In a 500-pound bale there is 
30 pounds deducted. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Now, just let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is one more thing—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will let me ask him one more 
question I will not interrupt him again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator will let me finish this 
sentence, because I want to complete the statement. There is 
one more thing done. At one time some cotton shippers or 
exporters, whether planters or not—there being dishonest men 
among them, like all others—tried to increase the amount of 
bagging and the amount of ties so that the tare would not cover 
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it. An arrangement was then made that whenever there were 
more than 6 ties and more than a certain number of yards of 
bagging extra tare was to be charged. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator very rightly says that there is 
a 6 per cent allowance for tare when cotton is sold to Liver- 
pool. If cotton is worth 10 cents a pound, 6 per cent would 
be-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Three dollars. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It would be 10.6 cents per pound. I think 
that is correct, is it not? Figured on the price of the pound, 
if 6 per cent is added for the tare, where the cotton is worth 
10 cents per pound without it the price would be 10 cents plus 
6 per cent of 10 cents, which is sixty one-hundredths, or a total 
of 10.6 cents per pound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means if the cotton were sold 
without the burlap or ties it would be 10.6 cents per pound. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I simply mean, so far, that 6 per cent of 10 
cents is six-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is absolutely true; yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. Now, then, if that cotton were charged 
to a New England mill at 10 cents a pound by a factor in 
Memphis, it would be charged to the Liverpool mill at 10.6 
cents per pound. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I so understand it. The Senator has himself 
said that there is an amount added to the price to compensate 
for the tare. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is an amount deducted from the 
price. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand that every merchant, every factor 
in Memphis who has a bale of cotton that he has bought, if he 
sells that bale to a New England cotton mill at 10 cents a pound, 
would charge the same bale to a Liverpool buyer at 10.6 cents 
a pound. The reason he would charge it to the latter at 10.6 
cents a pound is simply because he is going to allow the Liver- 
pool merchant a tare that is equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the price he is charging to the two places. That is the 
way this business is carried on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is the way the business is carried 
on, it is absolutely news to me. I know that I sell my cotton 
to men who are buying for Liverpool, and I sell to men who 
are buying for Fall River. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the Senator gets identically the same 
price. 

Mr. 
price. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So the statement that the cotton producer 
gets the difference is not true. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the Senator is paid for both the cotton 
and the bagging. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. TheSenator from Rhode Island promised me 
that if I would let him ask me a question he would not interrupt 
me again. So the statement that the cotton producer receives 
payment for his bagging and ties is not true. According to the 
Senator’s own statement, he says that after the buyer has 
bought the cotton from me he adds six-tenths of a cent on each 
10 cents’ worth of cotton to the price to Liverpool. If that be 
true, then the buyer gets paid for the tare, but I never get paid 
for it. 

I do not think that is the way they do. If that is the way 
they do in invoicing that cotton to Liverpool at Fall River, it is 
absolutely news to me. I never heard of it in my life. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will read the department re- 
ports upon the matter, he will see that it is so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never heard of it in my life, and I do 
not believe there is any cotton buyer in Yazoo City who buys 
cotton from me at 10 cents a pound who adds six-tenths of a 
cent to it on that account when he sells it to Liverpool. Of 
course he adds something to it, because he is buying cotton in 
order to sell it at a profit. 

As to what fixes the price of the cotton, of course nobody is 
stupid enough to say that Liverpool alone does it. The entire 
demand for the product all over the world, as contrasted with 
the supply, fixes it; but when the major demand is in one 
place, then that place is the controlling factor in the price. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course I knew that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and his party were lost to reason on this subject before 
I commenced the discussion. I ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer as an amendment an 
additional paragraph, to be numbered 403}, which I ask to have 
read. 5 


WILLIAMS. And they give me identically the same 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 124, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert the following as a new paragraph: 


403%. Alcohol, ethyl, of a proof strength of not less than 180° and 
containing denaturing materials of such character and quantity as to 
render it unfit as a beverage or for liquid medicinal purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the proper denaturation of such alcohol (including dena- 
tured alcohol brought to the United States from Porto Rico) shall be 
determined in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may by 
regulations prescribe; and all such alcohol admitted free of duty or tax 
shall not be subject to any internal revenue tax, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
IMPORTATIONS IN AMERICAN VESSELS (8. DOC. NO. 179). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Senate: 


In reply to the resolution of the Senate, dated August 20, 
1913, reading as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate copies of all protests 
filed mene Paes J, subdivision 7, of section IV (V as amended) 
of H. R. 3321, “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenues 
for the Government, and for other purposes,” together with copies of 
all correspondénce that has passed between this country and any for- 
eign country relating thereto, and copies of any report or reports pre- 
pared or made thereon by any officer of the United States, the subject 
referred to being the provision in the tariff bill providing for a discount 
of 5 per cent on all duties on foods, wares, and merchandise imported 
by vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United States. 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
pointing out that the information called for by the resolution 
has already been communicated by the Department of State to 
the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HovseE, September 4, 1913. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has received the resolu- 
tion of the Senate dated August 20, 1913, reading as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate copies of 
all protests filed agent paragraph J, subdivision 7, of Section IV 
(V as amended), of H. R. 8321, “An act to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenues for the Government, .and for other oh reas 
together with copies of all correspondence that has pass between 
this country and any foreign country relating thereto, and copies of 
any report or reports prepared or made thereon by any officer of the 
United States; the subject referred to being the provision in the 
tariff bill providing for a discount of. 5 per cent on all duties on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported by vessels admitted to regis- 
tration under the laws of the United States.” 

In response to this resolution, the undersigned has the honor to 
point out that the Department of State has already transmitted to 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate, for the information of that committee, copies of all notes 
addressed to the department by the foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives in Washington protesting against the discount of 5 per cent 
allowed on all duties imposed on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
orted by vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United 

tates. No further correspondence with these representatives has 
taken place save mere acknowledgment by the department of the re- 
ceipt of their notes and the statement to them that copies of their 
notes had been transmitted to the appropriate committees of Congress. 

Copies of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury dated May 26, 
1913, and of this department’s rey, of May 28, 1913, discussing the 
question of the alleged conflict of the provision with the stipulations 
of some of our treaties, are inclosed. 

It appears, therefore, that the information requested by the reso- 
lution is in large pert already at the disposition of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. Bryan. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
Washington, August 29, 1913. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, May 26, 1918. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Srr: I have the honor to invite your attention to subsection 7, para- 
graph J, of section 4 of the pending tariff bill (H. R. 3321), which pro- 
vides for a discount of 5 per cent on such goods, wares, and merchandise 
as shall be imported in vessels admitted to registration under the laws 
of the United States. 

It has been pointed out to me, directly and indirectly, that this pro- 
vision may result in the violation of many of our treaties with foreign 
nations, and is almost sure to result in international complications and 
diplomatic negotiations. Consequently, I earnestly suggest the advisa- 
pitity of submitting to the counselor for the State Department or such 
other officer as you may deem rae the question as to whether or not 
this provision is in violation of any existing treaty rights. 

In view of the importance of this matter and the necessity for early 
action, I shall be greatly obliged if you will furnish me with the de- 
sired opinion at the earliest possible moment. 

ours, very sincerely, Wm. G. McApoo, 
—_— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1913, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Siz : Replying to your letter of the 26th instant, in which you request 
an expression of the opinion of the department as to whether sub- 
section 7, paragraph J, of section 4 of the pending tariff bill (H. R. 
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gene) conflicts with the provisione of our treaties, I have the honor 
Oo say: 

The clause in question reads as follows: 

“J. Subsection 7. That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties im- 
posed by this act shall be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchan- 

ise as shall be imported in vessels admitted to registration under the 
laws of the United States.” 

We have treaties with numerous countries, including the Argentine 
Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Great Britain, the Hanseatic Republics, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 

orway, Prussia. Spain, and Sweden, which provide, in one form or 
another, that neither contracting party shall charge a lower rate of 
duty on merchandise imported in its own vessels than it charges on 
merchandise imported in vessels of the other contracting party. 

The earliest of these treaties now in force is that with Great Britain. 
concluded July 3, , during the administration of Madison, It 
contains (art. 2) the following clause: 3 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His 
Britannick Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such importation 
shall be in vessels of the United States or in British vessels, and the 
same duties shall be paid on the importation into the ports of any of 
His Britannick Majesty’s territories in Europe of any article the 

wth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, whether such 
Severtat on shall be in British vessels or in vessels of the United 

The convention of commerce and navigation with Denmark, concluded 
April 26, 1826, during the administration of John SS Adams, con- 
tains (Art, III) the following clause: 

They (the contracting parties) likewise agree that whatever kind 
of produce, manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign country can 
be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the United States, in 
vessels ye a wholly to the citizens thereof, may be also imported 
in vessels wholly belonging to the subjects of Denmark; and that no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo 
shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in ves- 
sels of the one country or of the other.” 

Following this passage, there is a sectprocal provision as to impor- 
tations in American vessels into Denmark, 

Substantially similar stipulations may be found in Article III of 
the treaty of commerce and navigation with Sweden and Norway, 
concluded July 4, 1827. 

Article III of the treaty of commerce and navigation with Prussia, 
concluded May 1, 1828, contains the following stipulation: 

“All kinds of merchandise and artieles of commerce, either the pro- 
duce of the soil or of the industry of the Kingdom of Prussia, or of 
any other country, which may be lawfully imported into the ports of 
the United States in vessels of the said States, may also be so im- 
ported in Prussian vessels, without paying other or higher duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to 
the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce 
had been imported in vessels of the United States of America.” 

The article contains a reciprocal provision as to importations into 
Prussia in American vessels. 

Similar clauses exist in the treaty of commerce and navigation 
eo the United States and Austria-Hungary, concluded August 27, 

The convention of commerce and navigation between the United 
States and the Netherlands, concluded August 26, 1852, contains the 
following article: ‘ 

“ARTICLE I. Goods and merchandise, whatever their origin may be, 
imported into or exported from the ports of the United States from and 
to any other country in vessels of the Netherlands shall pay no higher 
or other duties than shall be levied on the like goods and merchandise 
imported or exported in national vessels. Reciprocally, goods and mer- 
chandise, whatever their origin may be, imported into or exported from 
the ports of the Netherlands from and to any other country in vessels 
of the United States shall pay no higher or other duties than shall be 
levied on the like’ goods and merchandise imported or exported in 
national vessels.” 

The treaty of commerce and navigation with the Argentine Republic, 
eoncluded July 27, 1853, hetety rovides as follows: 

“Art. VI. The same duties shall be paid and the same drawbacks and 
bounties allowed upon the a and exportation of any article 
into or from the Territories of the United States, or into or trons the 
Territories of the Argentine Confederation, whether such importation 
or exportation be made in vessels of the United States or in vessels of 
the Argentine Confederation.” 

It will be observed that Article VI, above quoted, refers to draw- 
backs and bounties. Similar stipulations are found in other treaties. 

The various stipulations above quoted suffice to show the purport of 
the treaty provisions with which the proposed subsection is alleged to 
conflict. is allegation geese to be well founded if, as seems to be 
the case, it is intended by the subsection to allow the discount on duties 
only on merchandise imported in American registered vessels. Govern- 
ments having treaty stipulations with the United States such as those 
above quoted probably would not object to the discount if it were ex- 
tended, in conformity with those stipulations, to merchandise imported 
into the United States in their respective vessels; but they would not 
acquiesce in a discriminatory levy of lower duties on cs imported 
into the United States in American registered vessels because it was 
called a discount. It is the fact that a lower duty is charged, and not 
the term by which the reduction is described, with which the depart- 
ment is obliged to deal. 

The department has received one communication from a Government 
with which we have at present no such treaty stipulations as those 
above quoted. This communication proceeds from the Government of 
France, whose ambassador at this capital has made to the department, 
with reference to the subsection in question, the following statement : 

“This is tantamount to what was formerly ates the ‘ flag surtax’ 
that was given up because, as every nation availed itself of it, there 
was no advantage in maintaining a system that was bringing inconven- 
fence to all and profit to none. If such a clause were enacted, recip- 
rocal measures would unfailingly be taken. The French administration 
would have no choice in the matter, since it would be bound to act 
upon article 6 of the law of May 19, 1866, which directs the levying 
of countervailing duties on the vessels of any government which, to the 
detriment of our own marine, adopts a system of duties or taxes from 
which its own is — 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, J. B. Moors, 


Counselor. 
(For the Secretary of State.) 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I observe that the Presi- 
dent says that the information called for has been transmitted 
to the Committee on Finance. This is a matter in which some 
of us are considerably interested. I rise simply to express the 
hope that the committee will put the Senate in possession of the 
facts as early as possible, so that we may give consideratior 
to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, in the interest of time, that the Chair 
thinks a duplicate copy of the papers is attached to the message 
of the President, and will appear in the Recorp. The Chair 
believes the information is contained there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That will be very satisfactory. 

Mr. THOMAS. The chairman of the committee is not present 
in the Chamber, but I have no doubt 

Mr. SIMMONS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The chairman of the committee has 
just come on the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had no purpose to consume any time. 
I wished merely to make the suggestion; that was all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The contents of certain treaties are 
set out in the accompanying documents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am advised that, in my 
absence, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
made some inquiry with reference to the provision in the House 
bill making a differential in favor of goods imported in Ameri- 
ean bottoms. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The only suggestion I made, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, was that the message from the President 
suggested that the answer had been communicated to the Finance 
Committee, and I ventured to say that I hoped the committee 
would find it convenient in some way to put the Senate in pos- 
session of it, as I for one Senator wanted to look into it a little. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
published all the letters that have been sent to the committee. 
I have published all the briefs, but I have not published all 
the letters. If, however, the Senator desires any communica- 
tion that I have from the State Department or any other de- 
partment of the Government with reference to this matter or 
any other matter, I shall be very giad to put it in his possession. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation was not at all in criti- 
cism of the committee. In response, the Chair suggested that 
he felt quite sure the information was appended to the com- 
munication that the President sent in, and I said that was 
entirely satisfactory. I simply want to get the facts, that is all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I understand, not only the 
communication from the President, but the copies accompanying 
it will appear in the RecorD to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been so ordered. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to that. If that does not cover 
all of the papers or letters now in the hands of the Finance 
Committee relating to the subject matter of the resolution, I 
should like to have anything additional put in the REcorp. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will get what I have and give it to the 
stenographer. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator is willing, 
I should like to offer an amendment to paragraph 534, on page 
141. It is a paragraph of the leather schedule. I do not 
know which Senator is the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the leather schedule. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I have certain 
changes to suggest to that paragraph myself. If it will suit 
the purpose of the Senator, I should prefer to have him wait 
until the paragraph is perfected. Then, if it does not satisfy 
him, he may offer his amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My only reason for rising was that I 
thought the paragraph had been acted upon. I knew it had 
been passed over once, but I did not know it had been passed 
over again. 

Mr. HUGHES. We have not yet reached it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if the amendment to paragraph 534 contemplated by him refers 
at all to harness and saddlery hardware? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; it does not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, I will say to the Senator, if I 
may be allowed to do so at this point, that some time ago I 
introduced an amendment proposing to insert in line 17, on 
page 141, after the first word in the line, to wit, the word “ un- 
finished,” the words “except harness and -saddlery hardware.” 
The amendment was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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Inasmuch as the Senator says the committee is considering 
sonie amendments to this paragraph, I desire to say now for his 
information that one of my constituents, who is in the business 
of manufacturing harness and saddlery hardware, wrote me 
some time ago that he thought this paragraph would put his 
product upon the free list, although it has nothing at all to do 
with leather. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that his constituent 
is correct. He construes the paragraph in the same way that 
I construe it. The object of the committee in making the 
change. was so that saddlery hardware would come in free, as 
saddlery and harness do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If that is the case it seems to me it is 
somewhat unfair, because on page’ 50 of the bill, under para- 
graph 169, “articles or wares not specially provided for in this 
section, * * * if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, 
steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other 
metal, but not plated with gold or silver, and whether partly 
or wholly manufactured” carry a duty of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Under the Payne bill they carry a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

In connection with the proposition to put upon the free list 
harnesses, sole leather, and different kinds of leather, together 
with their saddles, I do not see why metal rings and buckles 
and things of that kind, which heretofore have borne a duty of 
45 per cent, and articles similar to which, under paragraph 50, 
bear a duty of 20 per cent in this bill should be permitted to 
come in free under this paragraph as parts of harness. It 
simply puts out of business the few, and I suppose not very 
large, manufacturing concerns in this country that make these 
things, which are in a certain sense part of a harness but are 
no part of the leather of the harness. They are additions to it 
and ornamental things entirely independent of the harness, and 
are made in factories that make other similar articles for other 
purposes. 

I have said all I care to say upon this subject at this time; 
and I have said it now because I want the Senator and his 
committee or subcommittee to consider the matter if they in- 
tend to report any amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the committee on yesterday 
offered a substitute for paragraph 116, which was adopted. 
My attention has been called to a possible ambiguity in one of 
its expressions. I ask leave to recur to it, so that I may move 
to strike out the words “ wire or wires provided for in this sec- 
tion” and subst.cute therefor the words “ of the foregoing,” so 
that it will read “any of the foregoing.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on reconsidering 
the vote whereby the substitute paragraph was adopted. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that it would read how if amended, 
Mr. President? 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words “ wire 
or wires provided for in this section” and insert “of the fore- 
going,” so as to read: : 

116. Round iron or steel wire; wire composed of iron, steel, or other 
metal except gold or silver; corset clasps, corset steels, dress steels, 
and all flat wires and steel in strips not thicker than seven one- 
hundredths of 1 inch and not exceeding 5 inches in width, whether in 
long or short lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or 
drawn through dies or rolls or otherwise produced; telegraph and 
telephone wires; iron and steel wire coated by dipping, galvanizing, or 
similar process with zine, tin, or other metal; all other wire not 
specially provided for in this section, and articles manufactured wholly 
or in chief value of any of the foregoing; all the foregoing, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; wire heddles and healds; wire rope; telegraph, tele- 
phone, and other wires and cables covered with cotton, silk, paper, 
rubber, lead, or other material; all the foregoing and articles manu- 
factured wholly or in chief value thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
woven wire cloth made of iron, steel, copper, brass, bronze, or other 
metal, 30 mesh and above, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to propound an _ inter- 
rogatory to the senior Senator from North Curolina, and I 
hope he will not misunderstand my purpose in doing it. 

My attention was called yesterday to the fact that we prob- 
ably sliould devote more hours to the consideration of the biil 
than we have been devoting; and I, for one Senator, said I 
should be very glad if it could be arranged. I will ask the 
Senator if it is in contemplation in the near future to mect at 
an earlier hour, or to hold night sessions? I will say to the 
Senator that it would be agreeable to many of us on this side 
of the Chamber if that were done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will understand that I have 
been very anxious for longer hours, and especially that we 
might get to night sessions; but so many matters have been 
referred back to the Finance Committee that during this week 
we have found it necessary for the committee to meet at night. 
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Then we have had some caucuses, as the Senator knows. To- 
morrow it will not be practicable for us to hold a long session, 
but after that, if it is necessary, I hope we may sit longer 
hours than we have done. .« 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel sure that whenever the Senator and 
his committee get to a point where that suggestion is to be 
made, it will be cordially concurred in by Senators on this side 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very glad to know, as I have learned 
from private sources as well as from the public statement of 
the Senator, that the Senators on the other side are ready and 
willing to cooperate in every way to bring this bill to final 
passage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; to pass the bill. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
130, where the committee proposes to insert a new paragraph to 
be known as paragraph 4274, as follows: 

427%. Blankets, composed wholly or in chief value of wool, valued 
at less than 40 cents per pound. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the comma after the word “ wool,” on line 18, and inserting 
the words “or cotton” and a comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 
433. The Committee on Finance propose, in paragraph 435, page 
131, line 13, after the word “music,” to strike out the word 
“engravings”; in line 14, before “lithographic,” to strike 


out “etchings”; and in line 14, after “ prints,’ to strike out 
“bound or,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

* 433. Books, maps, music, photographs, lithographic prints, unbound, 
or in bindings over 20 years old, and charts, which shall have been 
printed more than 20 years at the date of importation, and all hydro- 
br bei charts, and publications issued for their subscribers or exchanges 
y 


scientific and literary associations or academies, or publications of 
ndividuals for gratuitous private circulation, not advertising matter, 
and public documents issued by foreign Governments. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, this paragraph was passed over 
with a view, I think, of the committee reconsidering the word- 
ing. I am entirely in agreement with what the committee has 
done in the amendment. I think it is very desirable, indeed, to 
accomplish the purpose which it aims at, and I think it will. I 
was rather troubled about the wording and thought it might 
lead to serious difficulty, such as the case of an old book of 
great value in a new binding of comparatively small value, 
when the intent was to bring the book in free, as to whether 
if the binding was dutiable it would fall on the book. But 
after trying to reword it and examining it with more care, I 
think that this distinguishes the-binding from the book. 

I do not think there is any ambiguity about it, because the 
general proposition that they shall have been printed more than 
20 years follows, and I think it will cover it all. 

Now, there is one other point. I suppose it would not be so 
interpreted, but grammatically what follows “and charts” 
would apply only to charts. Putting in the word “and” makes 
the clause “over 20 years old” apply to charts. Of course, it 
is intended to apply to everything. 

If I may ask the Senator from Maine—I have been talking 
with him about it—I do not see that it would do any harm to 
put charts back in the general list “books, maps, and charts.” 
It is true charts are not usually bound, but that does not make 
any difference; they would come in as unbound. I think it 
would be perfectly safe to make it read, “books, maps, charts, 
music,” and so forth. Charts are sometimes bound as books and 
sometimes unbound, and it would make no disturbance to put 
charts back. That would leave the clause “ or in bindings over 20 
years old” apply to books, and it would leave the whole thing 
covered by the relative sentence. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am willing to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts. Our only purpose 
in placing “charts” in line 15 was that we did not suppose 
charts were bound. 

Mr. LODGE. Sometimes I suppose they are. In large folio 
volumes certainly charts are bound. I have seen them. I sup- 
pose that means really wall charts as distinguished from maps. 
but in any case they would come in as unbound. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move then, in line 15, to strike out the 
words “ and charts.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move to insert the word “charts” after 
the word “ maps” in line 13. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is in 
paragraph 434, page 131, line 22. The committee report in 
the first line of the paragraph, after the word “ Books,” to 


strike out “and pamphlets printed chiefly in languages other 
than English; also books.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is another committee amendment in 
the paragraph the adoption of which I ask. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Maine will remember that 
it was also agreed that we would suggest, after the word 
. — in line 22, to insert the words “ wholly or,” so as to 
read: 

Books and pamphlets printed wholly or chiefly in languages other 
than English. 


—~ LODGE. By unanimous consent, that change can be 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Having restored the language by disagree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee, I move now to amend 
the language restored by inserting, after the word “ printed,” in 
line 22, the words “ wholly or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. In line 24 the committee reports to insert, 
after the word “blind,” the words “and all textbooks used in 
schools and other educational institutions; Braille tablets, 
cubarithmes, special apparatus and objects serving to teach 
the blind, including printing apparatus, machines, presses, and 
types for the use and benefit of the blind exclusively.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 132 the committee propose to strike 
out paragraph 488, which reads as follows: 

438. Bran and wheat screenings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The committee amendments in paragraph 
435 have been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 450, on page 133, relative to cash 
registers, and so forth, was passed over at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee proposes an amendment there 
by inserting before the comma, after the word “ separators,” on 
line 15, the words “ valued at not exceeding $75.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 133, in line 15, after the word 
“separators” and before the comma insert “ yalued at not ex- 
ceeding $75.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I move to amend paragraph 
450 by striking out in line 14 the words “ sewing machines,” 
and to transfer those words to paragraph 167 and insert them 
after the word “ presses,” in line 18, so that sewing machines 
will be dutiable at 15 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 133, line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “sewing machines” and the comma and to insert 
the same words in paragraph 167, on page 49, on line 18, after 
the words “ printing presses” and the comma. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the reasons I have for offer- 
ing this amendment I will give very briefly. Sewing machines 
have heretofore been dutiable, I think, at 45 per cent. About 
50 per cent of the domestic machines are manufactured by one 
company. ‘The balance are made by seven independent and 
competitive companies. The seven companies last year, by the 
figures they have presented to me, made about 650,000 domestic 
machines. They have about 6,500 men on their pay rolls. 
There is something like $8,000,000 of capital altogether in the 
seven companies. There are three of those companies in the 
State of Ohio, one in the State of Massachusetts, and three in 
the State of Illinois. Those seven companies are in no com- 
bination. All of them are in constant and active competition 
with each other. They manufacture almost entirely domestic 
machines operated by foot power. There may be with one com- 
pany a small output of power machines. 

In addition to the seven sewing-machine companies there is 
one company employing about 400 men in the city of Chicago, 
entirely devoted to the manufacture of power machines. Those 
machines are used in boot and shoe manufacture, in sewing 
heavy felts, and in such work as can be done only by a power 
machine. They are largely if not entirely used by special lines 
of trade and do not enter into the general domestic sewing- 
machine market. 

The objection I find to free listing sewing machines entirely 
is in the effect it will have on the seven independent companies, 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co. is amply able to manufacturé 
and sell under any schedule that may be prepared in this Cham- 
ber. They now manufacture and put upon the market of this 
country something over 50 per cent of the total number supplied 
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annually. The Singer Co. not only has its factories in the 
United States but it has very large plants elsewhere. There 
is one factory in Canada, a very large plant in Scotland, in 
Germany there is at least one, and in Russia there is another. 
They manufacture for their European trade entirely, I believe, 
from the foreign plants. The Singer Co. is a large concern. 
Its name is known universally where sewing machines are used. 

They have, as I remember, something like $60,000,000 of capi- 
tal in their allied concerns toth here and abroad. They have, 
in addition to that, $40,000,000 surplus. There are about 12,000 
workmen on the pay rolls in this country and abroad. At least 
75 per cent of the mechanical force engaged in their manufac- 
tures are in foreign countries, leaving about 3,000 of the 12,000 
in this country. 

Free listing sewing machines will have no appreciable effect 
on this large company, but it will nave an injurious effect upon 
the seven competitive companies. I think instead of regulating 
the price or lowering it or interfering with what might be 
called a trust, if:one exists, in this line of manufacture, it would 
be more beneficial than otherwise to the larger company. The 
result would be what I fear will be the resuit in other lines, 
namely, the large concerns will not be affected by this change, 
while the smaller ones, which are less able to stand the compe- 
tition from abroad, will be the companies that will suffer 
finally from free listing or from a greatly reduced rate. 

I have been disposed to listen to the representatives of the 
seven independent companies. They say they can continue to 
do business in this country with a 15 per cent protection. Free 
listing the article, however, will be very injurious to their line 
of manufacture, and will only result in time practically in put- 
ting the business in the hands of the one large company with 
which the seven companies are now competitive as well as being 
competitive with each other. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the occasion when this item 
of sewing machines was before the Senate for consideration, 
or on the day afterwards, I said something about it and had 
printed some letters from some of the independent manufac- 
turers. I can add nothing to what has been said by the Senator 
from [illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], who has covered the whole case. 
There is no doubt in my mind, however, that putting sewing 
machines on the free list will wipe out the independent oper- 
ators and that it will not be of disadvantage to the Singer Co. 
at all, because they have factories abroad, and I think they 
will take possession of the business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
133, after line 19, where the committee propose to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

4503. Cast-iron pipe of every description. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 476, page 135, passed over at the request of Mr. Smoor. 
The paragraph reads as follows: 

476. Cryolite, or kryolith, natural. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that was passed over at the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah, but the committee suggest 
no change. Cryolite is made synthetically, and it is the inten- 
tion of the committee to leave synthetic cryolite on the dutiable 
list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is 
absent from the Chamber only for a few moments, and perhaps 
it would be well to let the paragraph go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; let the paragraph be passed over 
until he returns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 486, on page 136, relating to emery ore and corundum. 
The committee have reported an amendment to the paragraph, 
which was passed over at the request of Mr. Smoor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that paragraph likewise go over for 
a few moments, as the Senator from Utah has not returned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the paragraph go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be temporarily 
passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 137, paragraph 492, flax straw, was 
passed over at the request of Mr. McCumsBer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, [ submitted some remarks 
on that subject yesterday in the hope that the committee would 
at least take up the matter and give heed to my suggestion or 
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consider the matter further in conference—one of the two. I 
do not care to present any additional statement. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. [I listened very attentively to the Senator 
and we did take it up, but conclyded to stand by the action of 
the committee. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes an amendment to 
paragraph 492, page 137, line 10, after the word “straw,” to 
insert.“ flax, not hackled or dressed; flax hackled, known as 
‘dressed line,’ tow of flax, and flax noils; hemp and tow of 
hemp; hemp hackled, known as ‘line of hemp,’” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

492. Flax straw, flax, not hackled or dressed; flax hackled, 
as “dressed line,” tow of flax, and flax noils ; 
hemp hackled, known as “line of hemp.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 137, paragraph 498 was passed over 
at the request of Mr. Lopce. The committee propose an amend- 
ment to strike out the paragraph, as follows: . 

498. Glass enamel, white, for watch and clock dials, 


Mr. LODGE. I asked to have that paragraph passed over in 
connection with the watch paragraph, which has been adopted. 
I am sorry the committee did not adopt a specific duty, aud I 
ean not but smile when I think of time detectors classed with 
presses. This is merely an additional burden on the watch- 
makers. The watch industry has been obliged to suffer a heavy 
lowering of duty, including the duty on clocks of all kinds, and 
putting a duty on glass enamel is simply imposing a tax on 
their raw material. I am quite aware that it is impossible to 
make a change, and I do not care to detain the Senate on it 
further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, striking out paragraph 
498. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 
505, on page 138, passed over at the request of Mr. Smoor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I should like to recur to 
paragraph 508, on page 138. The committee wishes to move an 
amendment by striking out, in line 18, the words “ natural and 
uncompounded.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 138, paragraph 503, line 18, after 
the word “ vils,” it is propesed to strike out “natural and un- 
compounded.” 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad that that amendment has been 
proposed by the committee, for I think with those words in the 
intent of the paragraph might be defeated. It certainly would 
in the case of grease and fats used for stuffing and dressing 
leather. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The committee also moves to insert - place 
of the words stricken out the words “not chemically com- 
pounded.” 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know what the effect of that will be, 
but I assume the committee has examined into it and has as- 
certained that that will not interfere with the purposes of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We understand that it will not interfere 
with the purpose which the committee had. It will only strike 
out oils which are chemically compounded and not where there 
is a mechanical mixture of oils. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert in lieu of the words 
stricken out the words “ not chemically compounded.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 2 o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and that order is made. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 518, on page 140, was passed over 
at the request of Mr. Smoor. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask whether paragraph 505 was 
not also passed over at his request? 

Mr. SMOOT entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has re- 
turned to the Chamber. The Secretary will state the first para- 
graph which was passed over at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 476, page 135, reading as follows: 
476. Cryolite, or kryolith, natural, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Maine to that paragraph. The word “natu- 
ral” has been added to the present law. The effect of that is 
to restrict free entry to the natural cryolite. The cryolite 
which is made synthetically under that provision can not come 
in free. I do not know why that should be. It is virtually used 
for the same purpose, and I do not see why the synthetic should 
not come in free as well as the natural. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the synthetic cryolite is 
made, we are informed, from sodium fluoride and from alumi- 
num fluoride, both of which are dutiable at 15 per cent. There- 
fore synthetic cryolite is left upon the dutiable list. It was 
only intended to place upon the free list the natural cryolite. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, however, that under 
the bill in al! other cases, as I recall, the synthetically manu- 
factured article has been free whenever the natural article has 
been put on the free list. For instance, there is synthetic in- 
digo, and I could enumerate a number of items similar to that. 
The synthetic article has been treated the same as the natural, 
and I wondered why the natural and synthetic cryolite should 
not be treated alike. I am perfectly aware that the solution 
from which the synthetic cryolite is made is dutiable, but I can 
not see if we are going to allow the article to come in that it 
makes a particle of difference whether it is the natural or 
whether it is the synthetic. I simply wanted to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to it and see if he did not agree with me in 
that view. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will say that the com- 
mittee considered the matter, and we distinguished cryolite 
from indigo, because no natural indigo is now’imported; prac- 
tically all the imported indigo is synthetic. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety per cent of it. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 486, page 136, was passed over 
at the request of Mr. Smoot. The committee have reported an 
amendment to the paragraph, after “ corundum,” in line 23, to 
insert a comma and the words “and crude artificial abrasives, 
not specially provided for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

486. Emery ore and corundum, and crude artificial abrasives, not 
specially provided for, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the para- 
graph being adopted as it is, but I will call attention to it in 
connection with the dutiable list before the bill finally passes 
from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 138, paragraph 505, gum was passed 
over at the request of Mr, Smoor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not ask to have a vote 
upon that. What I really wanted was to have amber upon the 
free list, where it always has been; but we tceok a vote upon 
that, and I shall not ask now to have another one. 

The Secrerary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 518, page 140, to which the committee have reported an 
amendment in line 2, after the word “ water,” to insert “and 
colors obtained from indigo,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

518. Indigo, natural or synthetic, dry or suspended in water, and 
colors obtained from indigo. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in my opinion that will allow 
not only indigo, synthetic and natural, to come in free—which 
is perfectly proper, and under the present law both come in 
free—but the words “‘dry or suspended in water,” in my opin- 
ion, will allow indigo paste to come in free of duty. If it does 
we need not expect that any synthetic indigo or any natural 
indigo will ever come in. To-day indigo paste is dutiable, and 
it always has been. Of course, it is more highly condensed in 
the form of paste than it is in its natural state. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine if that was his intention. If so, I am not 
going to say anything more about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out the word “colors” in the 
second line and substituting in lieu thereof the word “ dyes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, is obviously right, the same 
thing applying as in the case of alizarin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 140, line 2, it is proposed to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out the word “colors” 
and inserting the word ‘“ dyes.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The Secretary. Paragraph 534, on page 141, was passed 
over. The paragraph relates to Jeather not specially provided 
for, and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I was about to ask that 
that paragraph might go over for.the day. I have communi- 
cated by telegraph during the last hour with a constituent of 
mine engaged in the manufacture of saddlery, asking a certain 
question about it. It will not delay the consideration of the 
bill if Senators will be willing to let the paragraph go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be passed over. 

The Secrerary. Paragraph 548, page 142, meats, was passed 
over at the request of Mr. McCuMBER. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer to the amendment 
proposed by the committee the amendment I send to the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will wait a moment, the 
committee would first like to offer an amendment to perfect the 
paragraph according to its idea, and then the Senator’s amend- 
ment can follow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
The language underscored in the amendment is the new part of 
it, the remainder being a copy of the language as it is in the bill. 

The VICBH PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ sufficient,” in line 26, it is 
proposed to insert: 

And such meats and meat products shall have all the rights and 
privileges of meats and meat products inspected by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture as prescribed in the 
act of June 30, 1906. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 


_of the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that there are some 


interlineations in the manuscript. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When I sent the amendment up I called 
the attention of the Secretary to the fact that the words under- 
scored comprised the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. There are two portions underscored. The 
first amendment is in line 16 of the committee amendment, 
after the word “ products,” to insert the words “ of cattie, sheep, 
swine, and goats.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask to have the 
amendment reported again. I followed it as best I could with 
the text before me. 

The Secretary. On page 142, line 16, after the word “ prod- 
ucts,” in the committee amendment, it is proposed to insert the 
words “of cattle, sheep, swine, and goats.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will state, briefly, that that was put in 
there because the department was a little afraid it might apply 
to horse meat. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 26, after the word “ sufficient,’ at 
the end of the line, it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
words: 

And such meats and meat products shall have all the rights and 
rivileges of meat and meat products inspected by the Bureau of Animal 
ndustry of the Department of Agriculture as prescribed in the act of 

June 30, 1906. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in line 23, before the word 
“inspection,” the words “cattle and meat” should also be 
inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Before the word “ inspection,” in line 
is proposed to insert the words “cattle and meat.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I will ask the Secretary to read to 
the Senate the entire paragraph as it stands, so that Senators 
may understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

548. Meats: Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork; bacon ana 
hams; meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided 
for in this section: Provided, That meat and meat products of cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats brought to the United States shall be subject 
to the same inspection by the Bureau of Anima! Industry of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture as prescribed by the act of June 30, 1906, for 
domestic cattle and meats, unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
satisfied that the government of the country whence the meat or meat 
products are exported maintains and enforces a system of cattle and 
meat inspection equal to our own, or satisfactory to him as being com- 
petent to protect the public health, in which case the certificate of such 
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government that such inspection has been made shall be sufficient, and 
such meats and meat products shall have all the rights and privileges 
of meat and meat products inspected by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the Department of Agriculture as prescribed in the act of 
June 30, 1906. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to read a memo- 
randum from the Department of Agriculture which was sent to 
me, accompanied by a letter from the President of the United 
States recommending that the matter be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

In re paragraph 548 of House bill 3321 (63d Cong., Ist sess.) en- 
titled “‘An act to reduce tariff duties,” etc. Imported meats. 

Paragraph 548 of the foregoing bill as reported to the Senate pro- 
vides as follows: 

There the writer simply repeats the language of the bill 
before these two amendments were offered. His comment then 
is this: 

The officials of this department are of the opinion that this para- 
graph is merely declaratory of existing law and that it will not change 
existing conditions. 

Imported meats and meat food products are now subject to the food 
and drugs act‘of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat., 768). 

I wish Senators would keep that in mind. A great many of 
them seem to be oblivious to that fact. 

As a condition precedent to the entry into the United States of such 
imported products— 

Now, mark this— 
certificates of competent foreign veterinarians, whose authority has been 
viséed by American consuls, are required. 

A great deal was said, when we were discussing this matter 
before, about ante-mortem examinations. 

I go on with reading the memorandum: 

When offered for entry, meats and meat food products are also 
subject— 


This is, when they get here— 


to inspection which is made by inspectors of the Bureau of Animal* 


Industry to ascertain whether or not they comply with the provisions 
of the food and drugs act. Imported meats and meat food products, 
however, even though they be accompanied by certificates of foreign in- 
spection, and even though they pass inspection at ports of entry, are 
not permitted to enter establishments where inspection is maintained 
under the meat-inspection law by reason of a provision in that law 
which prevents the admission into inspected establishments of all 
carcasses (except carcasses of farm-slaughtered animals) and parts of 
carcasses, meats and meat food products of cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats which have not received ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. In other words, the 
carcasses and meats and meat food products of animals slaughtered out- 
side of the United States in common with the carcasses of domestic ani- 
mals (except farm-slaughtered animals) not slaughtered in inspected 
establishments must be denied entry into inspected establishments, 


That is to say, if the amendment, as we had it before we 
added the last part of it at their suggestion, had stood alone. 


Accordingly, beef from Australia, Canada, or any other foreign coun- 
try in the present state of law czn not be admitted into inspected 
establishments. Nor can they be admitted, in the opinion of department 
officials, if the foregoing provision of the tariff act becomes a law in its 
present form. 

It appears from representations to this department that a very 
practical obstacle to commerce in imported meats exists on account of 
the fact that nearly all of the establishments in this country which are 
equipped for handling meats on a large scale have irspecti¢n under 
the meat-inspection law. 


By the way, perhaps I had better explain that the reason 
why this inhibition existed was to prevent the exchangeability 
of meats upon the premises. Of course, if they had inspected 
meats upon the premises, and then had been permitted to have 
other meats that had not been inspected, domestic meats, they 
could have exchanged labels and certificates, and all that. Now, 
when these meats come in from abroad, they come in with cer- 
tificates, too. 

The memorandum goes on: 


If it is desired that imported meats and meat food products shall 
have access to inspected establishments and receive the same treatment 
as is accorded to the products of domestic animals which have been 
inspected by United States inspectors of the Department of Agriculture, 
different legislation is needed than that contained in paragraph 548. 

To accomplish this purpose, the addition to paragraph 548 is sug- 
gested of a clause providing that imported meats and meat food grel- 
ucts within its provisions shall be received into inspected establishments 
and have the same rights and privileges as the meats and meat food 
products of animals inspected by the Department of Agriculture under 
the meat-inspection law. 


Accompanying that they sent, drawn up at the department, 
the amendment which has been read. 


If it is desired to leave imported meats and meat food products on 
their present basis, so far as inspection at ports of entry and trans- 
portation in interstate commerce is concerned, paragraph 548 as it 
now stands will be sufficient. ‘This will not permit inspected establish- 
ments to handle such products. 

Accompanying that was this amendment. 

Accompanying that was a letter from the President, saying 
that it looked as if a joker had slipped into the paragraph. It 
did not mean that a joker had slipped into it, but that lack 


of a further provision might enable the law itself to operate as 
a joker, and imported meats might be gotten here in such a way 
that nobody could very well handle them for the market. 
Therefore we added the last four lines of the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one word, Mr. President. I notice 
that in the memorandum from the department the term “ meat 
food products” is used, while in the amendment it is “meat 
products.” Would that make any difference? Would it not be 
a to include the word “food” in that paragraph through- 
ou 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would. 

Mr. GALLINGER, There are three places, I think, where it 
would come in, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I think the Senator is right about 
that. The department itself drew up this amendment and did 
not use the expression “meat food products,” but I think it 
would be well to insert that term. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The first place is in line 16, the next is 
in line 22, and I think the third is in the last amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will look up the matter ina moment. 

I ask unanimous consent that wherever the words “meat 
products” occur in the amendment they shall read “ meat food 
products.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none and unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That request would simply perfect the 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have something to say about the amend- 
ment before it is adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, nothing in the world will prevent the 
Senator from doing that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not hear just what the Senator from 
Mississippi said and for what he asked unanimous consent. 
That is the reason I made the inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked unanimous consent, wherever the 
words “ meat products” occur in the amendment, to make them 
read “‘meat food products.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I am perfectly satisfied with 
that. I did not hear just what the request was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMINs], 
which was read on August 23. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us first adopt the amendments to the 
Senate amendment, so as to perfect it, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the amendments that had been 
proposed by the committee to perfect the amendment. had been 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments to perfect the 
amendment proposed by the Senate committee have been 
adopted, but the amendment as amended has not been adopted, 
the Chair ruling that the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa, which seeks to strike out the proviso offered by the com- 
mittee and to insert other matter in lieu thereof, is the pend- 
ing parliamentary question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about that situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall endeavor to be brief, 
because I have stated my view of this subject at a former 
time. 

The amendments that have now been brought ferward by the 
committee and have been incorporated into the proposed para- 
graph are commendable. They do aid the proposed law, but 
they do not at all meet the objection I made to it a few 
days ago. 

I fancy that there are only a few people who have given 
the subject enough attention really to appreciate the issue be- 
tween my amendment and that offered by the committee. If I 
may be permitted to restate it, the gommittee proposes that 
when meat shall come to our country from abroad it shall be 
inspected in accordance with the law of 1906. The importer of 
such meat has a right under the law to insist that it shall be 
admitted to our ports if it passes the examination or inspection 
of meats provided for in the law of 1906. 

The importer has one further chance. If the administrator 
of the law is of the opinion that the provisions relating to such 
matters in the country from which the meat comes are equiva- 
lent to our own, then there is no inspection required, but the 
meat is admitted upon the certificate of the authorities of the 
country from which the meat comes. Primarily, however, the 


inspection required is an inspection of the meat, and the meat 
ean be admitted of right into this country upon that inspection 
if it passes it. 

I do not believe that is fair to our own producers of meat. 
I do not believe it furnishes the necessary protection to the 
I believe that no meat should 


consumers of imported meat. 
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come into the United States unless the country from which it 
comes has established and maintained a system of inspection 
the equivalent of or as efficient as our own. I think that ought 
to be a condition precedent to the admission of meats into the 
United States from foreign countries, and I think so because 
the purity or the wholesomeness of the meat can not be deter- 
mined fully and completely by an inspection after the arrival 
of the meat in this country. There must be an ante-mortem and 
a post-mortem inspection at the place at which the animal is 
killed in order to provide the full measure of protection that 
the case demands. 

When we were discussing the matter here the other day, 
it was rather assumed that a post-mortem inspection could occur 
at any time after the animal was killed. There is a sense in 
which, of course, any inspection of the meat after the animal is 
killed is a post-mortem inspection; but that is not the post- 
mortem inspection of which the Bureau of Animal Industry 
speaks when it discusses the subject. The post-mortem inspec- 
tion is the inspection of the animal after it is killed and before 
it is converted into meat. The inspection of the various parts 
of the animal which are not converted into meat constitutes a 
part of the post-mortem inspection, and it has to be carried on 
and performed immediately; and that, in connection with the 
ante-mortem inspection, determines whether the animal is fit 
for food. After the meat is manufactured, and when it is about 
to pass into commerce or use, then the meat is also inspected in 
our country; and that part of the process can be carried on 
under the amendment proposed by the committee. That is, the 
meat can be inspected here after it arrives, and nothing more 
can be inspected. The Senator from Mississippi has treated the 
matter all the time as though the Department of Agriculture 
could require it before the meat enters ofr market. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator’s 
argument, but at that point, if I may inquire, what relative im- 
portance does he attach to the ante-mortem investigation or in- 
spection as compared with the post-mortem inspection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The ante-mortem inspection is not so im- 
portant as the post-mortem inspection. The ante-mortem in- 
spection is like the warning process to the post-mortem exami- 
nation that takes place immediately. 

The post-mortem inspection is not that examination which is 
made of the meat from time to time as it is used or as it is 
sold, but it is the examination of the animal after it is killed 
and after the viscera is taken out and after its parts are ex- 
posed. That is the time when the inspector ascertains whether 
* the animal is fit for food. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I so understand the relative importance 
of those two inspections, Mr. President. 

Now, further, I should like to ask the Senator what im- 
portance especially he attaches to the inspection of the meat as 
differentiated from the post-mortem inspection, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is valuable, but it is valuable 
only for the purpose of ascertaining whether there has been 
deterioration; whether it has been so taken care of and so pre- 
served that the process of disintegration has not begun. It may 
be well illustrated by the case of poultry. A fowl is killed per- 
fectly good and sound. It is put into cold storage and kept 
there six months and taken out. It then ought to be ex- 
amined in order to ascertain whether during the time of its 
storage such deterioration or disintegration has gone on as to 
render it unfit for food. That is an illustration of the value 
which I attach to the inspection of the meat. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That inspection, Mr. President, if I 
understand the Senator aright, would not be very material in 
determining whether the meats were diseased, but rather in de- 
termining whether there had been deterioration in meats that 
were suitable to be branded as inspected and passed, but which. 
for some reason or other, perhaps improper storage or curing or 
canning, had deteriorated in quality. Am I right in that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the understanding I have of the 
three inspections. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President, so far as the great 
question of the diseased quality of the meat is concerned, that 
must be largely if not wholly determined by the post-mortem 


In practice, I understand, in the stockyards connected with the 
packing houses this ante-mortem inspection is made quite largely 
by running the eye over the animals as they pass on the scales 
to be weighed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And also when something develops in the 
view of the animal that excites suspicion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Some glaring defect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the animal is tagged. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then the animal would be tagged. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the post-mortem examination of that 
carcass is all the more close and careful. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon the interruption 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the ante-mortem examination is not 
so deeply significant in its importance and if the inspection of 
the meat products after the post-mortem examination goes more 
to the determination of the meat rather than to the detection 
of disease rendering the product unfit for human food, then the 
post-mortem examination becomes a tremendously important 
and vital inspection in the public interest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I so understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, if that is so with 
respect to these imported meats, since we can not claim the 
right to install inspectors in foreign countries to observe and 
pass judgment on their methods, in order to determine whether 
their post-mortem examination is made according to our stand- 
ards, is it not of supreme importance that we require of the gov- 
ernment seeking to import meats into our markets something 
that will go as far as it is possible for one government to go in 
dealing with another to insure the quality of that meat? There- 
fore is it not important, is it not vital, to our people that this 
proposed amendment should require, in the first place, that the 
foreign government should furnish a certificate with the meat 
that it is free from disease? That furnishes a standard. That 
is a standard in itself. 

In other words, ought we not to require from those govern- 
ments what those governments require from us? They require 
a certificate that the meats which we seek to export into their 
countries are from animals that are absolutely free from dis- 
ease. I happen to have here a copy of the form of certificate 
which we have to furnish with every shipment of our meats to 
foreign countries in order to secure admission to their markets. 
This Government must certify that the meats are from animals 
free from disease, that the product is wholesome, healthful, and 
fit for human food. I think if we require less than that of for- 
eign countries seeking entry to our markets, we not only do 
grave injustice to our people, but we belittle and disparage 
and discount our own standards. 

I did not mean to take so much of the Senator’s time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to yield the time to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. He has stated with accuracy and impres- 
sively, as he always states a case, the view that I have at- 
tempted to express in my amendment. I became convinced when 
I argued it before that there was absent from my amendment 
what there ought to be in it, namely, a provision for a certifi- 
eate. I have hoped that my amendment might be so perfected 
that it would include that requirement. 

But my principal purpose in rising is to show that we are 
establishing here by the amendment proposed by the committee 
a standard that is not the standard foreign governments require 
of us. It is not the standard that we require of our own slaugh- 
tering plants. And we will be, as it seems to me, the laughing- 
stock of the world if we pass a provision of this kind that will 
admit the meats of the world upon the inspection of the product 
alone after it reaches our own ports. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I appreciate the strength of the argument 
that has been made, especially that we should require every 
consideration from other countries that is given to our meats 
in preparing them for shipment abroad. But I think that the 
ante-mortem examination, an examination of the live animal, is 
an important one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say it was not an important one, 
I say it is not as important as the post-mortem examination. 

Mr. WARREN. A disease like lumpy jaw is scarcely dis- 
covered except in live animals. I believe the Senator has 

















































































examination. rather strengthened than weakened the argument he has already 
Mr. CUMMINS. Very largely; it might be said almost en- | made that we should have every guard on the ground where 
tirely. the animals are put on the market in foreign countries, and 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Almost entirely. If I understand the 
Senator aright—and his estimate of the relative importance of 
these inspections agrees with my own—the ant2-mortem inves- 
tigation is rather an unimportant and passing investigation. 


every kind of certificate from them that they may expect from 
us, a8 well as our examination after the meat shall have ar- 
rived here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As to the matter of an ante-mortem ex- 
anination, the Department of Agriculture sends out agents or 
inspectors where tuberculosis is suspected in herds, the tuber- 
culin test is used, and thousands of animals are slauglitered 
belonging to farmers when the test shows there is a tuberculous 
condition. I think it might be well to keep that in mind as one 
of the ante-mortem tests. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We could not apply that in connection with 
a tariff bill, because the tuberculin test is one which requires 
two or three days or more to perfect. When cattle are brought 
to a slaughterhouse they are not usually, and I do not know 
that they are ever, subjected to that test immediately before 
killing. But the inspector goes into the pen or watches them 
as they go over the scales, or in some way takes a view of them. 
He sees an- animal with the lumpy jaw or with evident indi- 
eation of disease of some other kind, and that animal is then 
put under suspicion. Possibly the disease may be so far ad- 
vanced that the animal is at once driven away and not slaugh- 
tered at all, except to go into the tank or into some other manu- 
facture than food. When the animal is killed and all its parts 
examined it is that examination which is the most valuable of 
the three, although all of them are important. 

I want to call attention again to what you are doing here. 
This meat comes in free— 

Provided, That meat and meat products brought to the United States 
shal! be subject to the same inspection— 

The amendment made by the committee just a moment ago 
does not change this in any degree— 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
as prescribed by the act of June 30, 1906, for domestic cattle and meats. 

Will anyone tell me how the examination required in the 
law of 1906 with respect to domestic cattle can be carried into 
effect after the meats reach the port of New York or any other 
port of the United States? It is a contradiction in terms and 
is obviously meaningless. 

That is the examination which is provided for, and upon that 
examination these meats, if they pass it, go into the consump- 
tion of the people of the United States. But if the shipper or 
the importer can convince the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
country from whence the meat comes maintains a system of 
inspection of both cattle and meats, then there is no examina- 
tion whatever provided for. We must, as it seems to me, keep 
our eyes single upon the fact that we are proposing here to 
admit foreign meats upon examination of the meats alone, and 
even that may be abandoned or waived if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is willing to accept a certificate that a foreign system 
prevails for ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection. 

That is a condition upon which there shall be no examination. 
It does not take away from the importer the right to insist 
upon selling our people the foreign meat if the meat itself will 
pass the inspection. That, as suggested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOoOLLeTTE], means nothing more than to see 
that the meat has not deteriorated since the animal was killed, 
because all scientists agree that the diseases from which we 
desire to protect the people can not be discerned or detected in 
the meat after it has reached the point at which it is ready 
for sale. 

I am sure that my Democratic friends do not want, first, to 
make the discrimination they are making against our own 
producers of meat. I am sure they do not want to give the 
importer the advantage that is given to him in this provision. 
But passing to an infinitely higher consideration, I am sure 
they do not want to subject the health and the lives of the 
people of the United States to the dangers that lie in the sale 
of diseased meat. If you could determine that after the meats 
have landed in our ports I would not say a word, but you can 
not. There is not a scientist in the land who will assert a 
contrary doctrine. Therefore I should like some explanation, I 
should like some reason, for the rule that has been announced 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. President, it had escaped my mind and I had not modified 
my own amendment as I said the other day that I would. I 
think the amendment ought to contain a provision for the for- 
eign certificate. I should like to have this paragraph passed 
over until to-morrow, when I shall present a modification of 
that kind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may be permitted, Mr. President, 
I will say that I have prepared an amendment that I shall ask 
to have printed and I am going to ask to have this paragraph 
go over. It is altogether too important to be disposed of in the 
closing few moments of the session to-day, and I should like to 
have—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
any more. 


I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


I do not want to pass the paragraph over 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will have to go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be that I shall be willing to accept. 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the consent of the Senator from 
Iowa, if it is not interrupting him—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask to have the amendment read 
by the Secretary, if the Senator does not mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is a substitute for the committee 
proviso. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator asked that it be read for 
the information of the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, 

The Secretary. On page 142, line 15, in place of the com- 
mittee proviso, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, however, That none of the foregoing meats shall be im- 
ported into the United States from any foreign country unless the same 
are certified by the proper authorities of such foreign country, in a 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, to have been 
derived from snimals entirely free from disease and to be sound, health- 
ful, wholesome, and in every other respect fit for human food, and to 
contain no poisonous or deleterious dyes, chemicals, preservatives, or 
other ingredients: And provided further, That if the President, after 
due investigation, shal] find that the system of meat inspection main- 
tained by any foreign country is not the substantial equivalent, or is 
not as efficient as the system established and maintained by the laws of 
the United States, or that reliance can not be placed on the certificates 
required under this section from the authorities of such foreign country 
for meat imported into the United States, he may proclaim that none 
of the foregoing meats shall be imported into the United States from 
such foreign countries: And provided further, That none of the fore- 
going meats imported into the United States from any foreign country 
shall be sold in the Unfted States until they have been examined and 
inspected by inspectors appointed for that purpose by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and have been found to be sound, wholesome, healthful, 
and in every other respect fit for human food, and to contain no poison- 
ous or deleterious dyes, chemicals, preservatives, or other ingredients. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the proposed amendment just 
read seeks to reach the very same object that I have sought in 
my amendment. I am inclined to think that it is more effective 
than mine, and I shall be very glad to withdraw mine and 
accept the proposed substitute of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
It combines what I have proposed with the additional provision 
for a certificate from the foreign country. It was obvious to 
me the moment the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiii1aMs] 
pointed it out the other day, that my amendment ought to have 
contained a provision for such a certificate. If the Senator 
from Mississippi, who stands opposite me there, with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin between, will accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin, I will do so, and in that 
way we can settle the matter right now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the difference between my 
acceptance of a proposition and the acceptance of the same 
proposition by the Senator from Iowa is perfectly plain and 
obvious. Some days ago, as the Senator from Wisconsin will 
remember, I requested him to give me a copy of his amendment 
so that the subcommittee might consider it; and I should have 
been very glad if he had complied with that request 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But to ask me to accept an amendment 
which’ I have merely heard read here upon the floor, without 
the opportunity to give it that consideration and care that I 
ought to give so important a matter as this, is too much. 

Now, I will say, both to the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Iowa, that this matter has given the subcommittee 
and it gave the Committee on Finance a great deal of trouble. 
The Department of Agriculture substantially drew the commit- 
tee amendment as it is, and having drawn it, I feel that we have 
spent enough public time over it as it is. 

The matter will be thrown into conference between the two 
Houses, and I can assure the Senator from Wisconsin, so far as 
I can have any control or voice in the matter, that when the 
conferees meet his proposed amendment shall receive careful 
consideration; but I can not undertake to accept the amend- 
ment upon the spur of the moment in this sort of hasty man- 
ner. I should have been very glad indeed to have had the ad- 
vantage of it earlier in the subcommittee—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that we might have studied it out. it 
may possibly be that it is preferable to the one we have here. 
It, at least, takes care of the certificate part of it. There are 
some defects about it, hearing it at first blush. I think the 
authority ought to be placed in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
not in the President; but that is a mere matter of form, for, 
of course, if it were placed-in the President the Secretary of 
Agriculture would exercise it. I would rather that we would 
go ahead, take a vote upon the committee amendment, adopt 
it, and then we can consider the matter further in conference. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cernedy I am not quite willing to submit it to a vote of a con- 
ference, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Towa will have the kindness to yield to me just for a moment; 
I sought to interrupt the Senator from Mississippi, but was not 
able to get him to yield 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know the Senator was trying to 
get me to yield. j 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish simply to say that I would 
have submitted the amendment which I have proposed here 
this evening in time for the Senator to have considered it—or 
for his committee to have considered it—before they proposed 
their amendment if it had been possible for me to do so; but, 
like every other Senator upon this floor, I am pressed with 
work, and I was not able sooner to bring the matter to his 
attention. Indeed, the subject came up a little earlier this 
afternoon than I expected it would. I hope, however, Mr. 
President, that the discussion upon this very important pro- 
vision may continue until the adjourning hour, so that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and his associates may have the oppor- 
tunity to compare these various amendments and to consider 
them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not willing to recommit the provision. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Iam not asking to have it recommitted, 
Mr. President, but I am asking the Senator for an opportunity 
to compare the amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, merely from listening to 
the amendment it struck me as being possibly all right or 
probably all right; but the matter will be open for conference 
between the two Houses, and the amendment, I can assure the 
Senator, so far as I have anything to do with the conference, 
will be considered there. I will say that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am not altogether satisfied with the Senate 
committee amendment, but it was the best I could get. I had 
the Department of Agriculture draft the amendment, and in the 
letter which I read to the Senate here to-day they rather inti- 
mate that the existing law is sufficient. 

Senators do not seem to be aware of the fact that veterinary 
surgeons whose competency is certified by American consuls in 
Europe and every other country from which meat is exported, 
now make ante-mortem examination of meat shipped to the 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
virtue of law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, it may 
surprise some Senators on the other side to have me repeatedly 
say that I am anxious to have this bill proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible, but that is the way I feel. I will say to 
the Senator from Mississippi that, for the purpose of economiz- 
ing time, it is better that the request which has been made that 
this paragraph go over until to-morrow be conceded, for the 
reason that, if it is not, I am satisfied that the paragraph will 
be debated until 6 o’clock, when it will then go over until to- 
morrow, and we will simply waste half an hour. So I hope 
the Senator will agree to let the paragraph go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am anxious to get this bill out of the 
Committee of the Whole on Saturday at any rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So am I. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I think it is an abuse of the public 
patience to continue the matter at much further length. This 
matter was discussed the other day all day long, and I thmk it 
was discussed a part of another day. We recommitted the 
paragraph, because we became convinced by the discussion that 
it probably ought to be further amended. If there is any way 
of arriving at a yote of the Senate—and I do not know whether 
there is; I do not believe human ingenuity has ever dis- 
covered any—we ought to arrive at it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me further, 
a very important amendment has been offered. I look upon it 
as an extremely important amendment. The Senator from 
Mississippi says that he simply heard it read, as I only heard 
it read. Does not the Senator think that it would really 
economize time to give Senators an opportunity to examine it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I do not. I think if Senators would 
let us proceed with the business of the Senate we could take 
up the amendment later if necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have nothing further to say. I think 
the request that the paragraph should go over until to-morrow 
was a very reasonable one. We have passed over other para- 
graphs. I can assure the Senator, from some knowledge that I 
possess, that no progress will be made if the request is refused. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This matter went over once before, and, 
so far as I can see, it went over merely for the purpose of having 
repeated speeches which were formerly mae. 


That is only by rule or order; it is not by 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. I want to suggest to the Senator—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. I have the floor, have I not, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senatcr from Iowa has the 
floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Mississippi is quite right 
that matters can be arranged in conference, but my experience 
in conference has led me to believe that it is well beforehand 
to cover the ground and broaden the lines on a disputed ques- 
tion so far as possible in order to enable the conferees to arrive 
at a proper conclusion. Now, why not take this amendment as 
it is offered and accept it, and then have in conference the 
amended provision as well as the original proposition? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the very simplest reason in the world: 
We happen to be the majority party and do not care about hav- 
ing some particular amendment—— 

Mr. WARREN. You would be the majority party in con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We propose to be here, too. 

Mr. WARREN. Am I to understand, then, that whatever 
may be offered by the minority party, however good it may be, 
must be denied because it comes from the minority party? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can not say that. We have 
accepted, I suppose, 15 or 20 amendments from the minority 
party. 

Mr. WARREN. 
of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
suggested six or seven amendments which were adopted, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] two or three 
two that I know of—and several other Senators have suggested 
amendments which have been agreed to. What I say about 
this is that in its present shape we prefer the Senate amend- 
ment, because we do not now know well enough what the other 
is, and we should not be asked to accept the other amendment 
as a basis for conference instead of our own. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In the first place, nobody is ask- 
ing the Senator from Mississippi to accept any amendment, 
and in the next place, the committee have possibly considered 
the amendment which they have presented here within the last 
20 minutes, but no other Member of the Senate has had an 
opportunity to consider that amendment, nor has the Senate 
had an opportunity to consider the very important amendment 
which was offered as a substitute by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. Therefore the Senate as a whole bas had neither of these 
amendments before it for 30 minutes. 

The whole general subject of meat inspection, of course, has 
been discussed, but these amendments go to the matter of de- 
tail and should have some consideration. So, I say, it seems to 
me that justice to the Senate, justice to the committee, and jus- 
tice to the bill itself requires that some consideration should be 
given to these two amendments and that the one should be com- 
pared with the other. It occurs to me the request that the 
paragraph go over until the beginning of the session to-morrow 
is a very reasonable one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is mistaken in his statement 
of facts. Two requests were made that we accept the amend- 
ment, one by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINs] and the 
other by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And the Senator from Wisconsin 
has not asked that the amendment be accepted by the commit- 
tee, and the Senator from Iowa simply said that he was willing 
to accept the amendment in place of his if the Senator from 
Mississippi was willing to accept it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If he was willing, I was also willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is the situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the condition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the assumption that be- 
cause we have not considered a particular amendment which 
has been thrown at us, therefore we have not considered the 
subject matter, is rather strange. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I have not made 
that assumption. I said we had considered the subject matter, 


yield 


I should like the Senator to make a record 
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we should have an opportunity of considering them. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ject matter. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
me a moment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing to let it go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Carolina desires 
to interrupt me I will be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to suggest to the Senator 
that probably we should save time by allowing the paragraph 
to go over. I understand the Senator from Mississippi has 
consented to that. If the paragraph goes over until to-morrow, 
I presume that will be satisfactory to the Senator from Iowa. 

‘Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing that that dispost- 
tion shall be made of it. I am not particularly anxious, however, 
because the debate can go on, and there are here Senators who 
are ready to speak upon the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Secretary to proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secrerary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 558, on page 144, relative to cut nails, and so forth. A 
portion of the paragraph only was recommitted to the committee 
on request of Mr. Stoner. The portion recommitted to the com- 
mittee extends down to and includes the word “section,” in 
line 7. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my recollection is that 
amendment was offered to the paragraph and adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was an amendment sug- 
gested but it was not adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘Then, after the word “nails,” in line 6, I 
move that the words “ horseshoe nail rods,” be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee report back the 
portion of the paragraph recommitted and propose an amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ nails,’ 
posed to insert “ horseshoe nail rods.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment 

The SECRETARY. 
page 146. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before we reach that para- 
graph, I wish to offer an amendment to paragraph 561. In 
line 22 of that paragraph, I move to strike out the “ period” 
after the word “manner,” and to insert a semicolon and the 
words “palm nuts and palm nut kernels.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That puts them on the free list, the oil made 
from the nut being also on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. I am directed by the committee to 
offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 

The Secretary. In paragraph 561, page 144, line 22, after 
the word “manner,” it is proposed to insert a semicolon and 
the words “ palm nuts and palm nut kerneis.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before going to the paragraph stated by the 
Secretary. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
to paragraph 566, in relation to lubricating oils. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to offer an amendment to that para- 
graph, which I think will meet the Senator’s objection. 

On behalf of the committee, I offer the following amendment 
to paragraph 566, page 145, lines 10 and 11: After the words 
“paraffin oil” and the semicolon, I move to strike out the 
words “lubricating oils not specially proyided for in this sec- 
tion.” : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTARyY. On page 145, in paragraph 566, lines 10 and 
11, it is proposed to strike out the words “ lubricating oils not 
specially provided for in this section” and the semicolon after 
the word “ section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 146 paragraph 572 was passed 
ver at the request of the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopce]. It is the paragraph relative to printing paper. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had that paragraph passed 
over because I wanted to take it up in connection with para- 
graph 651. We have dealt with the question of paper, how- 
ever, and the countervailing duties in another section of the 
bill. I said what I had to say in regard to the countervailing 


3ut the committee has considered the sub- 


But the Senate has not. 
If the Senator from Mississippi will pardon 


an 
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in line 6, it is pro- 


was agreed to 
The next paragraph passed over is on 


amendment will be stated. 


duties provided in the case of paper and showed, I think, that 
they were entirely ineffective, and I do not care to do it here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph contains no amend- 
sent. 
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The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 585, on page 147, which was passed over at the request 
of the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumpsr]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment to the paragraph, 

‘hich I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 24, page 147, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the numerals “10” and insert 
in ljeu thereof the numerals “ 20,” so that it will read: 

Provided, That any of the foregoing specified articles shall be subject 
to a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem when imported directly or indirectly 
from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of government which 
imposes a duty on such articles imported from the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this paragraph places “ po- 
tatoes, and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared, 
not specially provided for in this section,” upon the free list, 
unless there is a countervailing duty. In case of a counter- 
vailing duty it imposes a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem against 
the country which has the duty upon our own products. 

The two countries most likely to export potatoes to the United 
States under this free-trade bill will be Canada and the Argen- 
tine. In looking over the Canadian laws, I find that Canada 
levies a duty of 20 cents a bushel upon American potatoes. 
Australia levies a duty of 13 cents a bushel upon them, and 
Argentina levies a duty of 28.4 cents a bushel upon them. 

Maine has now become one of the great potato-producing 
States of the United States. New York produces great quanti- 
ties of potatoes, as do Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and all 
of the border States. 

The great rivals of the farmers of these border States are 
the farmers of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. By this 
bill, in connection with the Canadian law, we are about to com- 
pel the farmers of those States who produce potatoes and wish 
to sell them in Canada to pay a duty of 20 cents a bushel, and 
then we turn around and say to the Canadian farmer, “ You 
can bring your potatoes into the United States for 10 per cent 
ad valorem.” With potatoes worth ordinarily, we will say, 
from 380 to 40 cents a bushel, the 10 per cent ad valorem will 
amount to 3 or 4 cents a bushel. 

Why, again, should this discrimination be made against the 
American farmer? My amendment seeks to place them at 
least on a parity and to treat the American farmer who pays 
taxes and who performs the duties of American citizenship as 
justly as we treat the Canadian farmer who does not assume 
these duties. But why does the Democratic Party desire to 
punish him and treat him less cordially than it treats the 
Canadian farmer? 

You know that the lands on which potatoes are produced in 
this country are at least as valuable as the Canadian lands, and 
in most cases more valuable. You know, also, that the cost of 
labor in producing potatoes in this country is somewhat greater 
at least than the cost of producing them in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. 

If I have understood the Democratic policy at all aright as 
it has been uttered many times upon this floor, it is that all 
species of imported property should produce their just propor- 
tion of the revenue of the country. If you are about to free 
any particular article from the revenue-producing laws, there 
ought to be some special benefit derived by the American people 
in general from taking that particular article out of the general 
rule. 

Why have you departed from that Democratic policy this 
year? Why have you departed from it in reference to the 
potato crop? 

The only reason I can see for relieving the Canadian, the 
Australian, or the Argentine crop from the usual or proper 
duty upon imports for the purposes of revenue only is either 
that we are to be benefited generally or that there has been 
some sort of a trust in the preduction of these particular farm 
products. 

If there is a trust in Maine or in New York among the 
farmers to uphold the price of potatoes, or if there is a like 
trust in Michigan or in Wisconsin or in Minnesota, I have not 
heard anything about it. 

Then, if it is not because of the existence of a trust, it must be 
because the product is so high priced that it is an imposition 
upon the American public and the American farmer can not 
produce potatoes in this country at rates that are just to the 
rest of the American people. That can be the only ground for 
this action. 

I should like some Senator who votes to put on the free list 
potatees from Canada to tell me why he thinks potatoes have 
been too high and the price should be lowered by importing 
them free. As a rule, in my country, year in and year out, 
they will not average over 35 cents a bushel. They are teday 
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so cheap that the farmers can not afford to export them out of 
the State. Yet I can not say that at the present time there 
would be any particular danger of an influx of the Canadian 
crop, because the potato crop generally is rather large in the 
United States, and they are so cheap that it would not even 
pay the Canadians to export them. But the time when we 
need protection is when we have a very poor crop and when our 
neighbors have a very good crop, because it will cost as much 
and even more per bushel to raise potatoes in case of a poor 
crop as it will cost when you get a rather full crop. That is 
ihe time when we ought to have protection. When it costs 
the farmer 40 or 50 cents a bushel to raise the potatoes and he 
has an American demand at that price, he ought to be entitled 
to sell them for that price. But by your legislation you say: 
“No; we will now fill your market with the foreign product, 
because our neighbors have had a prolific crop, and they can 
afford to ship them in for less than you can afford to raise 
them for.” . 

Mr. President, this is simply a little amendment offered in 
good faith, with the hope that the other side will see the 
equity of treating our own people as kindly as they treat our 
neighbors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The Secretary. The committee proposes the following 
amendment : 
In line 22, after the word “ section,” insert: 


Provided, That any of the foregoing specified articles shall be subject 
to a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem when imported directly or indi- 
rectly from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of government 
which imposes a duty on such articles imported from the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SecreTary. Paragraph 588, on page 148, relating to 
quinine, was passed over at the request of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That paragraph was passed over because 
the Senator thought I might have an amendment to make to it. 
He was mistaken: I have none. By the way, there is one 
amendment there to which I wish to call attention. The small 
““q” in line 25 ought to be a capital “ Q.” 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the following 
words: 

Quinine, and its combinations with acids and compounds, not subject 
to duty in this section— 

And to insert, with a capital “ Q,” the words: 
Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona bark. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, turning back to paragraph 
585, I think the second comma after ‘“ potatoes,” in line 21, 
should be eliminated. 

The Secretary. On page 147, line 21, after the word “ po- 
tatoes”’ where it occurs for the second time, it is proposed to 
sirike out the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 626, on page 152, relating to 
tanning material, was passed over at the request of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That has been acted upon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask if paragraph 621 was not also 
passed over? 

The Secretary. Yes; paragraph 621 was passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have an amendment to offer to that 
paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 152, at the end of line 18, it is 
proposed to insert a colon and the following words: 

Provided, That any of the foregoing specified articles shall be subject 
to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem when imported directly or indi- 
rectly from a-country, dependency, or other subdivision of government 
~~ imposes a duty upon such articles imported from the United 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, paragraph 621 purposes 
to put “swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live ani- 
mals suitable for human food not otherwise provided for” upon 
the free list. 

I have asked the other side for reasons for putting other 
farm products upon the free list, and I have not yet received 
from them any suggestion of a real reason except that they 
desired to do so. I shall not again ask them the same question, 
but I wish to bring to their attention certain facts. 

The countries that will export cattle to the United States 
after this bill becomes a law will be Canada, Australia, and 
Mexieo. Possibly, there may be some from the Argentine, but 
I doubt if they will ship anything but meats. The Canadian 





import duty on cattle of all kinds is 25 per cent ad vzlorem. 
The Australian duty is $2.43 per head. The duty of the United 
States, under this bill, will be nothing. 

If the American farmer wishes to export to Canada a steer 
worth $60, he will be compelled to pay a duty of $15. If the 
Canadian farmer desires to send a steer worth $60 into the 
United States, he will not be compelled to pay anything. 

Does not every man acquainted with the stock-raising in- 
dustry in the United States know that it costs the American 
farmer far more to raise a steer to the value of $60 than it 
costs the Canadian farmer? The Canadian northwest affords a 
pasturage for cattle superior to any part of the United States. 
Yet, notwithstanding the natural advantages which the Canadian 
farmer has over the American farmer, the Democratic Party 
accentuates the disadvantage of the American farmer by saying 
to him: “ You must pay $15 duty to the Canadian Government 
if you take your steer across the line”; while to the Canadian 
farmer it says: “ We will allow you to bring your steer into the 
United States and usurp the market of the American farmer 
without the payment of a penny.” 

I should like to have the chairman of the Finance Committee 
give me a single reason why the free-trade gate between this 
country and Canada should not swing both ways. Why do you 
pull down your customhouses on this side of the line, while the 


Canadian customhouses still stand on the other side? What 
spirit of servility has taken possession of your party that 


opens wide your door to the Canadian when he shuts his door 
in your face? 

I do not expect to have any reason given why we should have 
free trade in meat products. This is a tariff bill for revenue 
only. I will admit that the intention is that it is not even for 
incidental protection, but it is a tariff for revenue only. The 
revenues of the country, whether levied by direct taxation or 
levied in any other form, should ordinarily bear equally upon 
all kinds of property, unless there is a particular reason why 
some specific property should be relieved from that taxation. 

The point I am trying to get at is why the Democratic Party 
in a bill for raising revenue has carefully eliminated from the 
effect of that bill everything that comes in competition with the 
American farmer, or nearly everything, to be more correct. 
Somebody ought to have a benefit from it. It ought to help the 
majority, at least, of the American people. There are 33,000,000 
Americans directly interested in agriculture—five times as many 
as are directly interested in any other single business in the 
United States. They are an important factor in our American 
citizenship.. We are trying every year to bring the people back 
to the farm. Every man who utters that and then does not 
facilitate the means of getting the American citizen back to 
the farm in some way is uttering what he knows is absolutely 
baseless, because you will never get them back to the farm 
until you can make farming as remunerative as city employ- 
ment. 

Instead, therefore, of such legislation going as far as we can 
go by legislation in seeking to accentuate the drift of popu- 
lation from the city to the farm in every possible way, by this 
bill you are attempting to drive people from the farm into the 
city. You are attempting to drive the citizen away from the 
farm by opening up new fields of competition, when his struggle 
for existence is more strenuous to-day than in any other pro- 
fession in the United States. Not one of you is ignorant of that 
fact. 

Now, is it to cheapen the food product for the other two- 
thirds of the American people? I do not believe, and I doubt 
if you believe, that it will materially affect the retail price of 
meat in this country. But if it does affect the retail price to 
any extent whatever, is not the average man engaged in city 
employments far better able to pay the quarter of a cent, if it 
may be. a pound extra because of a reasonable tariff than the 
farmers of the country are able to lower the present price of 
their cattle, their sheep, and their swine? It requires four 
times as much expended energy upon a farm to produce a pound 
of beef as it does on the part of the city laborer to buy that 
pound of beef. Anyone acquainted with agricultural statistics 
and the comparative wages between the two classes will know 
this to be the truth. 

I have already cited an excerpt from a report of the Agri- 
cultural Department giving the average earnings of the farms 
in the United States. I believe it is comparatively correct when 
it states that the average earnings of the average farmer of the 
United States and his family are not more than $318 per year 
net. The family is composed of, say, five adult persons, and 
it is about $60 each a year for the five, or about $5 a month for 
each person. These are the actual earnings as shown by the 
department. Everywhere we are opening up the gateways to 
create greater compensation. We are throwing away the little 
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revenue that the Government might derive from the levy of this 
tariff for the benefit of somebody. It is an injury to him. If 
it is not an injury to him it can not be a benefit to anybody 
else. If it isa benefit to anyone else then the injury a hundred 
times outweighs the little benefit. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
MoCuMBER]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. S 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEeNpD], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrin] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (wher his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEw- 
LANDS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
{Mr. BurtricH] and vote “ yea.” - 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator 
from Arizona {[Mr. Asuurst] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when bis name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senater from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] and vote “nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transferred my pair a moment ago to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT]. He has come into the Cham- 
ber, and I therefore withdraw my vote. I now transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair, as previously announced, 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote. I vote 
sé ” 

nay. 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a pair with that Senator and withhold 
my vote. If he were present, I .2ould vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ovrver]. In his absence, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr.'CLtark]. As he happens to be absent, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am paired with the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. GRonNA]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of. the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and also that 
he is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 

Lodge 
McCumber 
Nelson 
Norris 
Page 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
NAYS—37. 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith. Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Swanson 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Crawford Lewis 
Culberson McLean 
du Pont Martin, Va. 
Goff Newlands 
Gore Oliver 
Gronna Overman 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Perkins 
‘larke, Ark. James Shields 

So Mr. McCumber’s amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The committee propose the following amend- 
ment to paragraph 621: Page 152, line 16, after the word 
“ Swine,” insert: 

Cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live animals suitable for human 
food not otherwise provided for in this section, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I ask for the yeas and nays upon the 


Bradley Dillingham 
Brandegee Fall 
Bristow Gallinger 
Catron Jones 
Clapp Kenyon 
Colt La Follette 
Cummins Lippitt 


Root 
Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 


Lane 

Lea 

Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O'Gorman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 

Reed 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bryan 
Chilton 
Fletcher 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
Johnson 
Kern 


Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead 
Borah 

3rady 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chamberlain 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 
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Mr. THOMAS. On behalf of the committee I offer a sub- 
stitute for paragraph 326. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 


The Secretary, Paragraph 226, page 96, woven fabrics, 
was passed over. Insert as a substitute the following: 


326. Woven fabries in the piece, composed wholly or in chief value 
of silk, not specially provided for in this. section, weighing not more 
than one-third of 1 ounce per square yard, $3 per pound; weighing 
more than one-third of 1 ounce but not more than two-thirds of 
ounce per square yard, if in the gum, $2.25 per pound; if ungummed, 
wholly or in part, $2.20 per pound; if further advanced by any process 
of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece, $2.65 
per pound; if weighing more than two-thirds of 1 ounce but not 
more than 1 ounce per square yard, if in the gum, $1.80 per pound; 
if ungummed, wholly or in part, $2 per pound; if further advanced by 
any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed 
in the piece, $2.50 per pound; if weighing more than 1 ounce but 
not more than i4 ounces per square yard, if in the gum, $2.25 
per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in part, $2 per pound; if further 
advanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or 
printed in the piece, $2.65 per pound; if weighing more than 
13 ounces but not more than 24 ounces, and if containing not 
more than 20 per cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, 55 cents 
per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further ad- 
vanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or 
printed in the piece, 70 eents per pound; if containing more than 20 
per cent but not more than 30 per cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, 
70 cents per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further ad- 
vanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or 
printed in the piece, 90 cents per pound; if containing more than 30 
per cent but not more than 40 per cent in weight of silk, if in the 
gum, 90 cents per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further 
advanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or 
printed in the piece, $1 per pound; if containing more than 40 per 
cent but not more than 50 per cent in weight of silk, if ia the gum, 
95 cents per pound; if uagummed, wholly or in part, or if further ad- 
vanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or 
printed in the piece, $1.35 per pound; if containing more than 50 per 
cent in weight of silk, or if wholly of silk, if in the gum, $1 per pound; 
if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further advanced by any process 
of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the’ piece, $2.20 
per pound; if weighing more than 2% ounces but not more 
than 8 ounces per square yard, and if containing not more than 
20 per cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, 45 cents per pound; 
if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further advanced by any process 
of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece, 55 
cents per pound; if containing more than 20 per cent but not more 
than 30 per cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, 65 cents per pound; 
if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further advanced by any process 
of manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece, 75 
eents per pound; if containing more than 30 per cent but not more than 
40 per cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, 75 cents per pound; ff 
ungummed, wholly or in part, or if further advanced oe process of 
maaufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in piece, $1 per 
pound; if containing more than 40 per cent but not more than 50 per 
cent in weight of silk, if in the gum, $1 per pound; if ungummed, 
wholly or in part, or if further advaneed by any process of manufacture 
or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece, $1 per pound; if con- 
taining more than 50 per cent in weight of silk, or if wholly of silk, 
if in the gum, $1.80 per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in part, or if 
further advanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, or if 
dyed or printed in the piece, $2 per pound. Woven fabrics in the piece, 
composed wholly or of chief value of silk, if dyed in the thread or yarn, 
and the weight is not increased in dyeing beyond the original weight of 
raw silk, if containing less than 30 per cent in silk, 85 cents per 
pound; if containing more than 30 per cent but not more than 45 per 
cent in weight of silk, $1.05 per pound; if containing more than 45 per 
cent in weight of silk, $2.05 an pound ; if weight is increased in dyeins 
beyond the original weight of raw silk, if weighing more than one*hir 
of 1 ounce but not more than 1 ounce per square yard, if black 
(except selvedges), $2 per pound; if other than black, $2.50 per pound ; 
if weighing more than 1 ounce but not more than 1% ounces 
per square yard, if black (except selvedges), $1.70 per pound; 
if other than black, $2 per pound; if weighing more than 14 but not 
more than 14 ounces per square yard, if black (except selvedges), 
$1.50 per pound; if other than black, $2 per pound ; if mcishing more 
than 1%, but not more than 2 ounces per square yard, if black (exeept 
selvedges), $1.50 per pound; if other than black, $2 per pound; if 
weighing more than 2 but not more than 8 ounces per square yard, 
and if containing not more than 30 per cent in weight of silk, if black 
(except selvedges), 65 cents per pound; if other than black, 80 cents 
per pound; if containing more than 30 per cent but not more than 45 
ner cent in weight of silk, if black (except selvedges), $1 = pound ; 
f other than black, $1.15 per pound; if containing more than 45 per 
cent in weight of silk but not more than 60 per cent, if black (except 
selvedges), $1.25 per pound; if other than black, $1.35 per pound; if 
eontaining more than 60 per cent in weight of silk, or if composed 
wholly of silk, and if having not more than 440 single threads to the 
inch in the warp, if black (except selvedges), $1.35 per pound; if other 
than black, $1.80 ye pound; if having more than 440 but not more 
than 600 single threads to the inch in the warp, if black (except 
selvedges), $1.50 per pound; if other than_black, $2 ‘per pound; if 
having more than 600 but not more than 760 single threads to the 
inch in the warp, if black (except selvedges), $1.65 per pound; if 
other than black, $2 per pound; if baving more than 760 but not 
more than 920 single threads to the inch in the warp. if black (except 
selvedges), $1.70 per pound; if other than black, $2.15 per pound; if 


| having more than 920 single threads to the inch in the warp, if black 


(except selvedges), $2 per pound; if other than black, $2.50 per pound; 
if printed in the warp and weighing not more than 14 ounces per 
square yard, $3 per pound; weighing more than 14 but not more than 
2 ownees per square yard, $2.75 per pound; weighing more than 2 
ounces per square yard, $2.30 per pound. But in no case shall any 
goods made on Jacquard looms or any goods containing more than one 
color in the filling, ar any of the goods enumerated in this paragraph, 
including such as have india rubber as a component material, pay a 
less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad yalorem, nor a greater rate than 
55 per eent ad valorem. 

All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component material 
of chief value, including such as have india rubber as a component 
material, not specially provided in this section, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the last line of the amend- 
ment just read either the Secretary misread it or the word 
“for” is omitted. It shotld read “ provided for in this sec- 
tion.” As the Secretary read it, it is “ provided in this section.” 
The word “ for” ought to be inserted there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the lan- 
guage referred to by the Senator from Utah. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided in this section. 


Mr. SMOOT. As I have stated, it should be “ provided for 
in this section.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
fied. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss this 
amendment at all. It proposes specific instead of ad valorem 
rates. That means that there are some of the rates that are 
very low indeed, and I am only going to make one remark in 
relation to the matter. The maximum rate provided in the bill 
is 55 per cent. In my opinion, that should be 65 per cent. I 
wish to state merely in a few words why that should be the 
rate. . 

There are the very finest silk goods manufactured, we will 
say, in France or in Japan; they are very popular; they sell 
at a good price; but just as soon as their popularity is gone 
the price is immediately cut in two and sometimes even more. 
Those goods are shipped into this country, and, of course, their 
value being so low, even the 55 per cent ad valorem rate, which 
is the maximum here, would be very little protection, if any. 

With that statement I shall say no more, Mr. President, ex- 
cept merely to add that I should be very glad to have specific 
duties provided for instead of ad valorem duties. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply want to know what is 
being voted on. It sounded like the reading of an entire 
tariff bill. : 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that it ts an amendment substituting specific for ad valorem 
rates. 

Mr. JONES. In what paragraph or schedule? 

Mr. HUGHES. Paragraph 326 of the silk schedule. The ad 
valorem rates are changed into specific rates and a maximum 
clause is provided, so as to catch any hidden rates. 

Mr. JONES. Has the matter been considered in the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole at all? 

Mr. HUGHES. It is being considered now. 

Mr. JONES. The amendment was just read a moment ago, 
and I was curious to know whether the other side thinks it 
ought to be adopted without any discussion or consideration. 

Mr. HUGHES. The paragraph was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES. If Senators on the other side want it acted on 
in that way, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to offer an 
amendment to paragraph 360, on page 112, which I send to 
the desk. 

The SEcRETARY. In paragraph 360, page 112, in line 1, after 
the word “descriptions,” it is proposed to insert “‘except of 
wool or hair or both and.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I offer that amendment 
for this reason: I have here the following letter from a maker 
of gun wads: 


The amendment will be so modi- 


NORWALK, CONN., June 10, 1913. 
Hon, Frank B. BRANDEGEER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: A rather peculiar feature of the proposed tariff 
bill appears in relation to a product by a corporation in which I am 
interested. This company, the Lounsbury & Bissell Co., of Norwalk, 
manufactures a felt of wool and cattle halr, which is shipped in sheets 
to the manufacturer of gun wads. 

We are informed that this sheet felt if imported would be subject to 
a 35 per cent ad valorem tariff under Schedule K, paragraph 297, page 
87, but if the foreign manufacturer will only cut thaf felt up into 
gun wads—in other words, apply a little more labor—it will then be 
admitted on a 10 per cent ad valorem under section 360 of the proposed 
bill, which provides “gun wads of all descriptions, 10 per cent ad 
valorem.” If section 360 could be amended to read “gun wads of all 
descriptions, except of wool or hair, or both, 10 per cent,” it would 
make the provisions of the bill more consistent. 

For what particular reason ammunition manufacturers should ob- 
tain the manufactured wad cheaper than they can already manufacture 
felt sheet is something that I can not grasp, and I have not been able 
to find anyone to explain why 360 was inserted in the proposed bill. 

Will you kindly take this up and present to the committee the in- 
consistency and, it at least seems to me, the injustice of such a pro- 
vision? The competition for the felt sheet will be keen enouch, but to 
give the foreign manufacturer a bonus of 25 per. cent in addition, as the 
effect of 260 will be. seems to me to present an oversight by the drafters 
of the bill. It probably will be expensive enough for us to readjust 
ourselves, if possible, to the new conditions under the reduced rate, but 
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to have this additional handicap is certainly unfair, especially when I 
can —- find nor learn of any reason for the insertion of such a 
provision. 


Very truly, yours, EDWIN O. KEELER. 

Mr. President, that argument appeals to me.* If it is a fact, 
as it appears, that the felt sheets of which these gun wads 
are made carry a duty under Schedule K of 35 per cent, why 
the manufactured products of that should only carry a duty of 
10 per cent 1 do not see. I therefore have offered the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 626, at the request of Mr. Branbecer. The paragraph 
relates to tanning material, and so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That paragraph was acted on the other 
day, and I shall not ask any further vote on it. 

The Secretary. The amendment proposed by the committee 
in paragraph 626, page 152, line 24, after the word “ quebracho,” 
is to strike out “of nutgalls, of Persian berries,” and to insert 
“and,” and in line 25, after the word “ bark,” to strike out “of 
sumac,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in paragraph 626, 
page 153, line 1, after the word “chestnut,” to strike out the 
semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, in paragraph 629, on page 
1538, line 12, on behalf of the committee, I move to amend by 
inserting, after the word “Tea,” the first word in the para- 
graph, the words “not specially provided for in this section.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to provide against the paragraph in 
which tea sweepings are provided for? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; that is the object of the amendment. 
Tea sweepings have a place on the dutiable list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that paragraphs 646, 651, 
657, and 658 be passed over to-night. The senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] desires to speak upon para- 
graph 646, and the Senator 

Mr. STONE. What is that paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph containing the provision putting 
wheat upon the free list with a countervailing duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator to let them be 
reached in order and then to make the request. 

Mr. STONE. Are we to have the Senator’s speech on wheat 
repeated ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the paragraphs come up in their regular 
order, and I will then request that they go over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 646, wheat, wheat flour, semolina, ete. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the reason for passing it over? 

Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCuMBER] has an amendment to offer to that paragraph. 
Not thinking that the Senate would remain in session longer 
than 6 o’clock, he made an appointment, because of which he 
was compelled to leave the Senate. He asked me to request 
that the paragraph go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we can not object to these 
requests. It seems to be a custom of the Senate to agree that 
whenever it is inconvenient for a Senator to be present—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am just as 
anxious as he is to get through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That the 
people ought to be halted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is hardly a proper thing to say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, I want on behalf of the committee, to offer an 
amendment to paragraph 646, which does not affect the pur- 
pose for which it is to go over. I send the amendment to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment in paragraph 
646, page 156, after the words “ United States,” line 7, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the importation of weed seeds, whether or 
not mixed with bran or wheat screenings, is prohibited unless the same 
shall have been ground or otherwise treated so that the seeds will not 
germinate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


public business of 90,000,000 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over 
until to-morrow morning. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 649, on page 156, was passed over 
at the request of Mr. JoNEs. 

Mr. JONES. I will not ask for any delay on that. If I 
have any amendment to offer, I will offer it in the Senate. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
157, paragraph 651. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my attention was di- 
verted when we passed paragraph 649. What disposition was 
made of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
graph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 157, line 6, after the word “ sec- 
tion,” at the end of the paragraph, it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: 


It has been agreed to as it stands. 
I offer an amendment to that para- 


Provided, That when an export duty is imposed by any foreign 
country, or any Province or subdivision tbereof, on logs, blocks, or 
other raw material from which lumber or shingles are manufactured, 
or if the export of such logs or raw material from such foreign 
country, or any Province or subdivision thereof, into the United 
States shall be prohibited, then in either event there shall be levied 
and collected a duty of $1.25 per thousand feet upon lum'*r and 25 
cents per thousand upon shingles imported into the United Scates from 
such foreign country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will ask the committee 
if it would be willing to consider this amendment? It seems to 
me that it is an eminently fair and reasonable one. It meets a 
condition which exists in British Columbia. From some par- 
ticular classes of land in British Columbia there is a prohibition 
of the export of logs into the United States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator is willing to’let that amend- 
ment be referred to the committee, we will be glad to take it up 
to-night and consider it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
course. 

The Secretary. Page 157, paragraph 651, 
ground wood pulp, etc., has been passed over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let that paragraph go 
over, the Senator from Massachusetts being absent and desiring 
to address some remarks to that paragraph. I will venture to 
make the suggestion that it is not a loss of time in any event, 
because, unless the request is acceded to, the matter will be 
taken up in the Senate and the same amount of time consumed. 

The SecreTary. On page 159, paragraph 654, works of art, 
ete., was passed over at the request of Mr. Lopae. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 162, paragraph 657 was recommit- 
ted to the committee. It relates to works of art, productions of 
American artists, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the committee are going to offer an amend- 
ment to this paragraph I should like to have them do so when 
the Senator from Massachusetts is here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the paragraph goes over I should 
like to have the committee amendment to it as it stands 
adopted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did I understand the Secretary to say 
that that paragraph had already been recommitted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands it has here- 
tofore been recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, it is now in the hands of the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but it has come back 
and the committee is ready to report. The Senator from Utah 
has requested that it be again passed over. Before it is passed 
over again, I should like to have the amendment which the 
committee has recommended adopted here. The first amend- 
ment is to strike out the words “excluding and,” in line 15, 
and to substitute for them the word “ including.” 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, it is to restore the House 
provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee amendment should be dis- 
agreed to. I move that the Senate committee amendment there 
be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. . 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That will leave it just where we want it. 
In line 14, I ask on behalf of the committee that the amend- 


I shall be delighted to have it take that 


mechanically 
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ment inserting the indefinite article “a” and striking out the 
word “incorporated ” be accepted. 

The Secretary. In line 14, after the word “or” it is pro- 
posed to insert the article “a” and to strike out the word 
“incorporated ” before the word “ religious.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In line 17, after the word “ windows,” 
I move to strike out the comma and to insert the words “im- 
ported to be used in houses of worship.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ windows,” in line 17, 
it is proposed to strike out the comma and to insert “im- 
ported to be used in houses of worship.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now that the amendment has been per- 
fected according to the committee’s ideas, we will pass it over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does, the Senator, then, want to disagree to 
the amendment of the Senate committee in relation to the words 
“excluding” and “except”? 

Mr. THOMAS, No. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are you going to do with those? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We move to strike out the word “ except,” 
in line 17, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ excluding.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 17, page 162, the committee proposes 
to strike out the word “ except” and to insert the word “ ex- 
cluding.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now it is perfected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let it go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The SecreTary. Paragraph 658, the following paragraph, 
has been passed over at the request of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
morrow morning. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That concludes the section, ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I should like to refer to the 
chemical schedule for a few changes. 

In paragraph 65, page 16, line 24, I move to strike out the 
words “chlorate of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, paragraph 65, line 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the first two words in the line, the words 
“chlorate of,” and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 147, paragraph 584, line 17, after 
the semicolon following the words “ cyanide of,” I move to in- 
sert the words “ chlorate of.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Putting chlorate of potash on the free list? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; putting chlorate of potash on the free 
list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SrecreTARY. On page 147, paragraph 584, line 17, after 
the words “cyanide of” and the semicolon, it is proposed to 
insert the words “ chlorate of” and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. On page 17, paragraph 67, line 6, after the 
word “soaps” and the colon, I move to strike out the word 
“ Perfumed” and make the first letter of the word “toilet” a 
capital letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 17, line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out the second word in the line, the word “ Perfumed”; also, 
to strike out the word “toilet” and insert the same word with 
a capital letter before the word “ soaps.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the same line, I move to strike out the 
numerals “40” and in lieu thereof to insert “ 30.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 17, line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out “40” and insert “30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In line 7 of the same paragraph I move to 
strike out the numerals “ 30,” and insert in lieu thereof the nu- 
merals “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 17, line 7, before the words “ per 
centum,” it is proposed to strike out “30” and insert “ 20,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I should like to have that go over until to- 





1913. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
comma, I more to- strike out the werds. “and: unperfumed teilet 
seap.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The: Secrerary. It is proposed to. strike out, im line 8, after 
the word “ soap * and the comma, the words “ and: unperfumed: 
toilet soap.’ 

The amendment was: agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In line 9; after the werd “sexps;” I meve 
to insert the words. “‘and soap. powders.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT... The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “soaps,” in line 9, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “and soap powders.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Secrerary. On page 166; in section 2 of the bill, the) 


clause of the committee amendment beginning im line 14, with 
the words “For the purpose ef this. additional tax,” was passed 


over and reeommitted at the: request of the Senator from Mis-. | 


sissippi [Mr. WimLiams]. 
Mr. CUMMINS. 
I effered an amendment to be inserted! immediately after the 


free list and before the income-tax provisiom It was referred |; 


to the committee.’ I have no desire to take it up at this mement 
if the committee. is net ready to report upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee desires: to: offer am amend: 
ment, whieh I will send to: the desk. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume, Mr. President, that that is net the 
amendment to which I have referred 

The. VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to tell until 
the Chair hears the amendment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee wishes te perfeet the para- | 


graph by amending it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Am [ entitled to the floor? 

Mr. WELLIAMS. I thought I had the floor. The first thing 
im order is the report of the committee. The paragraph had 
beem recommitted and the committee is ready to report. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from. Iowa is inquir- |: 


ing about the previous section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the previous section. I did not so 
understand. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa undoubtedly 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose simply to ask a, question. 

As. we passed through the bill I offered an amendment relat- 
ing to rates, of freight on imports. as distinguished from rates; 
of freight upon domestic production. At the request of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, my amendment was. re- 
ferred to the committee. I have net heard anything, abeut. it 
sinee. I rose to: inquire whether the committee is ready to 
report upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee is: ready to report upon it; 
but I thought. we were considering the committee amendments: 
first. 


L will state to.the Senater from: Iowa that the committee toolx |! 


We came: to the:|, 
conclusion, in the first place, that the Senator was: going to |} 


the amendment into careful consideration. 


have rates declared. discriminatory and unequal and: cancel them 
whenever they were import rates: forming a part of a jeint- | 


traffie rate, but that wherever they were export. rates he made |! 


no provision at all to cover the matter. His amendment, there- 
fore, did not work both ways. He seemed to be willing to let 
an inequality exist between freight rates from Pittsburgh to 


New York, for example, for consumption in New York, and }: 
freight. rates. from Pittsburgh to, New Yerk en route to: Liver- | 


ool. 
. The committee therefore reports: to the Senate that this is a 
matter for the consideration ef the Committee om Interstate 
Commerce, being a question of railway rates, The Committee 
on Finance accordingly asks that it be relieved of the consid- 
eration of the subject matter, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commeree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


mittee has: returned it. It is to be inserted immediately after 
paragraph: 659 on. page 164. 

At the request of the chairmam of the: committee, I did not 
submit my views uwpen this: matter at all, and it remains un- 
argued as far as I am concerned. [I wish to be heard upon it 
briefly, but I do not wish to be heard upon it to-night. 
have reached a time when we ought to adjourn, [ think. TI ask | 
the pleasure of the chairman of the committee im that regard: 


Mr. SIMMONS. At the time the Senater breught up his ‘captain from: September 2, 1913, vice- Capt. Wilifam Forse, pro- 


/ moted. 


amendment a few moments ago my attention was diverted from 
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Mr. President, as: we passed through the bill | 


Mr. President, I then: offer the amendment. 
It is im the pessession of the Secretary, I assume, if the com- | 
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ithe proceedings of the Senate, and F di@ met know he had 
{brought it up until I heard the statement. made by the Senator 
‘from Mississippi. 

: ‘Ehe Senator is correct. in. his statement. that I suggested to 
him at the time he Offered; his amendment that he refrain from 
discussing, it at. that time: and let it go to. the committee. What 
the committee did abeut it. was; to. reach the conclusiem that it 
beyee be better not to encumber this measure with legislation 
|of that particular character. We thought it was more properly 
| legislation that was affiliated with and connected with and re- 
lated te: railread transportation, and our suggestiom is: that that 
is the proper place for it. Of course, if the Senator desires; 
however, to discuss the matter and to offer it as an amend 
ment to this bill, we shall have to act upom it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will make the point of order that it is 
not germane: It is clearly a matter of fixing freight rates; and 
is not germane to the bidh 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr; President, I suggest that the Sen- 
‘ator’s point of erder is not well? taken. 

Mr: CUMMINS. There is no rule in this body requiring an 
amendment to be germane. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except to an apprepriation bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Except to: am apprepriation bill. However, I 
‘have no dispesition to go om to-night, in view of our decimated 
‘numbers here, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have been here now for 
‘almost eight hours, and it has been a. very hot day.. As the Sen- 
ator frem. Iowa. desires to have this matter go over until to- 
;morrow, I hope the chairman will agree now to lay the bill 
aside. I understand a short executive session is. desired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI had hoped that we might go on until 7 
o'clock, but I am advised that it is desirable to have am execu- 
tive session. In view of that fact, I ask that the bill may be 
laid aside for the day. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and’ the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business; After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 e’clock and 
57 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow,, Priday,, 
September 5, 1913, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

} 
NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations reeeived by the Senate September 4, 1913; 
MUENISTERS. 

Thomas H. Birch, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary 
jand minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
ito Portugal, vice Cyrus E. Woods, resigned. 
| Charles J. Vopicka, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary and 
|minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
| Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, vice John B.. Jackson, resigned. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE; 

Bernard B. McGinnis, of Pennsylvania, to be appraiser: of 
imerchandise in the district of Pittsburgh, im the State of Penn- 
jsylvania, in place of John D. Pringle; superseded: 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUP. 

C. Gregg Lewellyn, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania, in place 
‘of Daniel B. Heiner, superseded. . 

UnNItTEep States ATTORNEYS. 

John EH. Gleason, of New York, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of New York, vice George B. Curtiss, 
whose term has expired. 

Francis Fisher Kane, of Pennsylvania, to. be United States 
attorney, eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice John C. Swart- 
ley, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS! IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Lieut. Col. Harry L. Hawthorne, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 


‘eolonel from September 2, 1993, vice Cok Frederick Marsh, re- 


tired from: active service September 1, 1913. 
Maj. Henry D. Todd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps; to be lfen- 
tenant colonel from: September 2, 1913, vice Lieut. Col Harry 


‘Lh. Hawthorne, premoted. 
We | 


Capt. William Porse, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
| September: 2, 1913, vice Maj. Henry D. Todd, jr., promoted. 
First Lieut: Carr W. Waller, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Corpl. Edward Oliver Halbert, Forty-seventh Company, Coast 
Artillery Corps, to be second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from August 30, 1913. 

Master Gunner Harry Lee King, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
August 30, 1913. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander Frank Lyon, an additional number in 
grade, to be a commander in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 
19138. 

Lieut. Commander John McC. Luby to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Frederick L. Oliver to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Arthur A. Garcelon, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Stanley I. Crawford, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an as- 
sistant surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from 
the 25th day of August, 1913. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Joseph E. Terral, of Hobart, Okla., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Woodward, Okla., vice Charles C. Hoag, term expired 
May 21, 1918. 

.D. BE. Burkholder,. of Chamberlain, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Gregory, S. Dak., vice Oliver C. Kippenbrock, 
term expired March 15, 1913. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Edwin M. Starcher, of Fairfax, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Gregory, S. Dak., vice Thomas C. Burns, term ex- 
pired March 15, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 4, 
1913. 
AMBASSADOR. : 
Henry Morgenthau to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Turkey. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 
Edward Bell to be second secretary of embassy at London, 
England. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
John Van A. MacMurray to be secretary of legation at Peking. 
PosTMASTERS, 
IOWA. 
M. H. Kelly, Waterloo. 
J. 8S. Wildman, Blockton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel K. Henrie, Youngwood. 
George F. Kittelberger, Curwensville. 
Harry B. Krebs, Mercersburg. 
Edward J. Loraditch, Sand Patch. 
William H. McQuilken, Glen Campbell. 
Charles E. Putnam, Linesville. 
John H. Shields, New Alexandria. 
Clayland M. Touchstone, Moores. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Exccutive nomination withdrawn September 4, 1913. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Joseph E. Terrell to be receiver of public moneys at Wood- 
ward, Okla., which was sent to the Senate August 29, 1913. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, September 4, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, Father of all souls, we bless Thee 
that Thou hast spared our lives and brought us to the light 
of this day. Keep us, we beseech Thee, throughout its remain- 
ing hours to the high-water mark of Christian manhood, that 
whatever work we may accomplish may be to the good of the 
common weal and redound to Thy glory. And Thine be the 
praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


‘is clearly out of order. 


i pend the reading. 
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SALE OF MEAT IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter which I send to the Clerk’s desk 
be read. 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
letter about? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. It is about the sale of meat 
in England, showing the discrepancy in the price. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Objection has already been made. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7898, 
a bill making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7898, with Mr. Fioop of Virginia 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7898. The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 

The bill was reported by title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Examination of fourth-class postmasters: For necessary additional 
office employees, printing, stationery, travel, contingent, and other 
necessary expenses of examinations, $30,000; field examiners at the 
rate of $1,500 per annum each, for work in connection with members 
of local boards and other necessary work as directed by the ‘commis- 
sion, $9,000; in all, $39,000, to be available during the fiscal year 1914. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do so for the purpose of 
asking that the communication I send to the Clerk’s desk 
be read in my time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
I have been recognized, and I am talk- 
ing under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. The letter, I will say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, can only be read by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can read the letter him- 
self if he desires to do so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order, 
that the letter does not apply to the paragraph under debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order that it is too 
late. Debate has already commenced and an amendment has 
been offered. 

Mr. BORLAND. No debate has commenced. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The amendment has been offered. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. This letter, I will say, Mr. 
Chairman, comes from the Rey. John J. Lawrence, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and it reads as follows: 

255 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Binghamton, N. Y., September 2, 1913. 
EUGENE F. KINKEAD, Esq. 

My Dear Sir: Your two telegrams of yesterday are to hand. I 
presume that any newspaper statement you have seen connecting my 
name with a criticism of the. American Beef Trust must have been 
based upon the statements made by a reporter in the Binghamton Press 
of last Saturday. That account was “written up” by a reporter in a 
way distasteful to me, and terms and phrases were used for which 
my interview gave no warrant. I will place the whole case before you 
very carefully. 

I have long had a suspicion that some American productions arg 
sold more cheaply in Great Britain than at home, and on my recense 
visit I promised a friend that I would compare the prices of American 
meat in England with the prices here. 

On or about Wednesday, July 30, my daughter and I visited the 
city of Hereford, England. It is not a large city (probably not more 
tham 20,000 people). The railway station is at one extreme end of the 
city ; in fact, there appears to be a walk of nearly one-fourth of a mile 
from the station before getting right into the city. 

On our way from the station, on the left-hand side, and just past 
the entrance into Hereford, we noticed a meat store, with prices affixed 
to nearly every piece of meat for sale. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is not speaking to his amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey will sus- 
The point of order is made that the gentle- 
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man from New Jersey [Mr. K1nKEapD] is not speaking to his 
amendment. The point of order is sustained. . 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the bill that 
we have before us to-day has a peculiar connection with the 

uestion I have presented, and realizing that the gentleman 
From Illinois [Mr. Foster] understands the connection with the 

ill, I will proceed with the reading of the letter in order. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will be very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that because of the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters the gentleman is beefing? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. The gentleman has had 
more experience with fourth-class postmasters than I have. 
I come from the city of Jersey City, whereas he comes from 
the town of Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman had given attention to the 
question I asked he would have been able to catch my remarks. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not hear you. I have 
tried to be as courteous to the gentleman as he has been to me. 
I said I could not hear him. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is so excited since he became 
candidate for State chairman he does not listen to anybody 
else. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I know, and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] agreed to come up to New Jersey and 
make a speech for me if I needed it. [Laughter.] 

I continue to read: 


I can not now recall the name of the store, but am positive as to its 
location. We saw that the prices were low. We inquired, and were 
told that it was “American meat” (exclusively). Thinking that the 
word “American” might be ambiguous to the salesman, I said, “ What 
do you mean by ‘American’? Do you mean Canadian?” He replied, 
“No; I mean the States.” 

Both my daughter (a young college student of 19) and I carefully 

riced the meat. The most expensive piece was a fine sirloin of per- 
1g 10 or 12 pounds. That was 8d. (16 cents). The next piece was 
Tad. (15 cents). Hind guerene of lamb were marked 74d. (15 cents). 
There were excellent boiling pieces of beef marked down as low as 5d. 
(10 cents). I could not discover any pork. 

Both my daughter and I can positively swear to these prices. On 
that point there can be no possible question. 

The quality of the meat looked splendid. Now the question is, Was 
it American meat? You can readily see that on that point—really the 
vital point—I have no positive proof. It would not be English meat 
sold as American, because English meat commands a higher price. In 
assuring me that the meat came from “ the States” the man may have 
been speaking falsely. I noticed splendid meat at about the same 
prices in Shrewsbury, England, but on careful examination I found 
that came from Argentina. 

One thing seems sure. Either that Hereford butcher was selling 
United States beef at prices about 50 per cent less than we pay for the 
same, or he was selling Argentine beef or beef from some other part 
of North or South America as United States beef and deceiving the 
English people. 

And even if it was United States meat I can, of course, have no 

rocf that it was sold by the Beef Trust. I never mentioned Beef 

trust to the Binghamton reporter. For all I know there may be a 
hundred independent concerns selling United States beef all over 
Britain. 

What I do know and can swear to is the fact of that Hereford store; 
the prices of the meat; the quality of the meat; the fact that the 
salesman assured me that it was United States meat. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. : 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to conclude the reading of this letter. It is only 
about half a minute longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp], in charge 
of the bill, whether it is his intention to permit during the 
afternoon the discussion of any one of a thousand and one sub- 
jects that have no relation to the bill? Of course, if he intends 
to do that, I shall object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not propose to have any further 
extraneous discussion. . 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman is playing favorites. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] is a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York knows that he 
can not discrimfhate in that way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from New Jersey was 
not permitted to speak yesterday. Let us hope he will get 10 
minutes to-day. I hoped that he would have 10 minutes of the 
time set aside for general debate. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 


Mr. Chairman, I am only 
asking for six minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to be allowed to proceed for one minute 
longer. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I proceed: 

My own opinion, which I offer penperttally. is that this whole matter 
calls for very careful‘and impartial investigation. Are you aware that 
taking the “Ib” as the unit, the American pays two and a-half times 
as much for his bread as does the Englishman, while a large proportion 
of are bread is made from American flour. This I have tested and 
proved by actual loaves of bread, priced, paid for, and exhibited side by 
side. It is all part of the same general question. 


I am rather curious to know your impression of these statements of 
fact carefully made. 


Yours, truly, JOHN J. LAWRENCE, 

Mr. Lawrence is from Binghamton, N. Y. Of course, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wonder at my good friend from Chicago 
[Mr. MANN] now and then showing signs of temper. I said 
during the Sixty-second Congress that we would be able to 
prove before the discussion of the tariff was over that American 
beef was sold in Great Britain and other European countries at 
a lower price than we were paying for it in this country. I do 
not wonder now, I say, that the gentleman representing the 
home of the packers, representing the home of Morris and Swift, 
the home of Armour and Cudahy, should rise in his place and 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations if he 
were going to allow discussion in this Chamber during the after- 
noon on a question of whether Americans would be further com- 
pelled to pay more for their meat than the prices at which 
American meat is sold to the people of European countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
New Jersey have five minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. I object. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this paragraph. I offer it on my own responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bart- 
Lert] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 2, at the end of line 6, by inserting the following : 

“The Executive orders of May 7, 1913, October 15, 1912, and 
November 30, 1908, tasing the positions of postmaster of the fourth 
class in the classified service and all regulations made thereunder are 
hereby revoked, and hereafter appointments to said positions shall be 
made in the same manner as obtained prior to the making of such 
Executive orders.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] makes the point of order. The Chair would like to 
hear the gentleman from New York on the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is new legislation, and it is not ger- 
mane to this paragraph. , 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph—I am dis- 
cussing the point of order—provides for $39,000 in this bill to 
pay the expenses of holding the examinations for the selection 
of fourth-class postmasters, which had not’ been done prior to 
these orders. / 

Rule XXI, paragraph 2, provides that— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall 
any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law Be in order, except such as being germane to the subject matter 
of the bill shall retrench expenditures the reduction of the num- 
ber and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction 
of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, or | the reduction of amounts of money covered b 
the bill: Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such 
bill upon the report of the committee or any joint commission author- 
ized by law or the House Members of any such commission having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of such amendment, which amend- 
ment being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench 
expenditures. 

This proposition, Mr. Chairman, has been before the House 
since the adoption of this rule, known as the Holman rule, and 
it has been enforced since the beginning of the Sixty-second 
Congress, and, in my judgment, this amendment meets. abso- 
lutely the exceptions to the rule provided for in the rule. 

It certainly will save the expenditure of this $39,000 carried 
in this paragraph of the bill, because the paragraph in the bill 
and the evidence which is before the House now, accessible to 
the Chair, which will not be disputed by the Chair, is that this 
$39,000 and the $9,000 which is asked for in this bill is to pay 
the traveling and other expenses made necessary by this order 
of 1913 and the other orders which required the examination 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
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under the Civil Service Commission of all applicants for post- 
masterships.. So that, Mr. Chairman, we reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Government and we reduce the amount carried in 
this bill. 

If I were to discuss the question for an hour I could not make 
it plainer than by this statement that its purpose is to repeal 
the orders which make it necessary to expend this money. If 
this proviso is adopted, then it will not be necessary to expend 
the $39,600 that we carry in this paragraph of the bill. That 
is all I desire to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is sub- 
ject to the point of order. It is new legislation and does not 
reduce expenditures. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. If the Executive order made by President Wilson, 
modifying the Executive order of President Taft relative to 
fourth-class post offices, is to remain in force and effeet the 
$30,600 appropriation provided for in this paragraph is abso- 
lutely necessary. Whether or no that modification ought to 
remain in force is of course a matter of opinion. 

For a good many years I had to do with recommending the 
appointment of fourth-class postmasters. It was never an al- 
together pleasant job, and I do not think that in the aggregate 
it added to my popularity, though I did make an earnest effort 
to recommend the postmasters the majority of the people 
wanted and those who would render goed service. I am in- 
clined to think that the old method, so far as it affected the 
service, was a good one, because I am sure that under the old 
system we got good postmasters in my part of the country at 
least. 

But the old system did entail a very great deal of work, 
and placed a large responsibility upon Members of Congress, 
which I do not think ought to be placed upon them. There 
ought to be some other method devised. But unfortunately, 
in my opinion, the method that has been devised is not a very 
satisfactory one. Of course this appropriation will give the 
Democratie brethren a chance at the post offices, and I think 
they ought to have it. However, it will not only give them a 
chance, but a cinch, for under the plan that has been devised, 
unless there be three Republicans standing higher in the exami- 
nation than any Democrat, a Democrat will get the job; and 
when we contemplate the long and weary years during which 
the brethren were kept from the pie counter, I do not know 
but this is a fair evening up of matters, provided they get 
good postmasters, which I hope they wili. The difficulty is 
hat the new rule applies to small offices, and it is geing to 
be difficult in many instances to find people qualified, and so 
situated locally that they can take these offices, whe will 
take the trouble to pass an examination. If the limit was 
placed .at post offices paying $250 or $300 a year, then I think 
the plan would probably work out fairly well; but to provide 
for examinations in all offices paying abeve $180 a year wili 
inclnde many offices where the department will find a great 
deal of difficulty in getting people who are willing to serve, 
who will take the trouble to take the examination. I have 
been asked by the Civil Service Commission as have, I assume. 
all Members, to assist by suggesting to people in the various 
localities that they bestir themselves and take the examination. 
and in some cases I have taken the trouble to do that, realizing 
of course that some Democrat is almost certain to get the fob. 
The difficulty is that few are inclined to take the treuble to 
take an examination for a small office when there is great 
doubt as to whether or no he will secvere the position, no matter 
how well qualified, after he has gone to some considerable 
trouble and expense. In my opinion the real fault of the order 
is that it includes the smaller offices. 

As to the offices paying less than $250 per annum, in my 
opinion the policy ought to be followed that is now followed 
with regard to the smaller offices—the postmaster being ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of an inspector of the depart- 
ment. I am sure if we had control of the administration, I 
for one would not clamor for the responsibility of recommend- 
ing fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the va- 
rious orders on this subject, which I will insert in the Recorp 
so that the Members of the House and the country may be in- 
formed as to what they were and the dates when they were pro- 
muilgated. 

The orders are as follows: 


BXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Schedule A, Subdivision V, paragraph 4, of the civil-service rules is: 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“4, AH employees on star routes and in post offices having no city 
free-delivery service, other than postmasters of the fourth class, in 
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Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohie, Indiana, Hlinois, 


Wisconsin, and Mic 
THEODORE ROGSEVILT. 
THE WHits Houss, November 30, 1908. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Schedule A@Subdivision VIL, paragraph 4, of the civil-service rules 
is hereby amended te read as follows: 

“4. All employees on star routes and in post effices of the third and 
fourth classes, other than a. of the fourth class, except those 
in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Porte Rico, and Samoa.” 

The regulations governing the appointment of postmasters of the 
fourth class shall be amended so as to provide that all apavietpents at 
offices where the compensation is $500 or more shall be mdde from a 
certification of three names instead of one, and where the compensation 
is less than $500 all appointments shall be made on the recommendation 
of post-office inspectors, after personal investigation, in the manner pre- 
scribed for making appointments in the States of Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, and Illinois. 

i Wm. H, Tarr. 

THES WHITE House, October 45, 1912. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER, 


The Executive Orders of November 30, 1908, and October 15, 1912, 
bringing the pouittons of postmaster of the fourth class into the com- 
petitive classified service are hereby amended by adding thereto the 
following : . 

“No person occupying the position ef postmaster of the fourth class 
shall be given a competitive classified status under the provisions of 
said orders unless he has been appointed as a result of open competitive 
examination, or under the regulations of November 2B 1912, or of 
January 20, 1909, or until he is so appointed. 

“At amy post office of the fourth class where the present postmaster 
was appointed etherwise than as above set forth, appointment shall be 
made in accordance with the regulations approved November 25, 1922, 


} as amended this date; and for this purpose the Civil Service Commis- 


sion shall hold an open competitive examination for each such office 
having an annual eompensation of as much as $180, such examina- 
tions for all such post offices to be held by States as requested by the 
Postmaster General; provided that in the event that for any such 
examination less than three persons apply, the Civil Service Commissfon 
may, in its diseretion, authorize selection in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the regulations as amended this date governing selections 
for appointment to oifices having annual compensation of less than 
$180; and in like manner the regulations of Nevember 25, 1912, as 
amended this date, shall be applied to each office where the annual 
compensation is less than $180 and where the present ineumbent was 
appointed otherwise than as above set forth.” 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Tue WuHitTe Hovsy, May 7, 1913. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a little remarkable that this spasm of 
civic righteousness with reference to the appomtment of fourth- 
class postmasters should come from our Republican friends 
after they have been in office for 16 years, and then by a generat 
order covered their appointees into the elassified service, as 
now done by the order of President Taft, being dated October 15, 
1912. Of course it will net do now to say that the order of 
President Wilson was passed in order to give Democratie Con- 
gressmen an opportunity to select fourth-class poestmasters. 
It does nothing of the sort. President Wilson’s order simply 
provides for an examimation of postmasters under the civil 
service where the compensation is more than $180 a year. 
Where the compensation is less than $180 a year the office is to 
be filled on the recommendation of an inspector. Where the 
compensation is more than $180 a year there is to be a com- 
petitive examination under the rules and regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, it was never contemplated when the civil- 
service law was enacted that these fourth-class postmasters, or 
any other kind, should be put under the civil-service law. The 
first order of President Roosevelt exempted from operation the 
postmasters south of the Potomac River. That looked like a 
sort of a political move, to which I have called attention hereto- 
fore, that the only people, mostly the people in that section, 
were Republican officeholders. That was done to permit the 
Republican national committee, whose chairman was at the 
same time Postmaster General, the opportunity to manipulate 
these offices and employees in the interest of the Republican 
candidate for President at the national convention. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. When a postmaster has filled the office 
for 15 or 16 years satisfactory to the patrons, what is the object 
of a civil-service examination? Is it to make a vacancy, or is it 
to find out if he is really fit for it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know whether it is te ereate a 
vacancy or not; but what was the object of covering him into 
the place when he was appointed on the recommendation of the 
members of the party in power, regardless of whether the people 
of that section desired him for postmaster or,not? Take my 
own section of the country. There has not been a postmaster 
from the Potemac River to the Rie Grande appointed within the 
last 16 years upon the recommendation of the patrons of the 
office or of the Congressman. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] A Congressman when he would go with a petition of 
every patron in the office to the Postmaster General, saying that 
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the people of that place desired the appointment of this man or 
this woman, without regard to politics, the Postmaster General 
would say, “ You know the rule; these are political appoint- 
ments, and we must consult Mr. Johnson,’ or some Republican 
referee, sometimes a white man and yery often “a nigger.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then the gentleman admits that the 
purpose of this order is to create vacancies and not to improve 
the service? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; the purpose of this order is to right 
the wrong and injustice that President Taft did when he placed 
all the fourth-class Republican offices under the civil-service 
law and did not permit an opportunity for investigation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the modified form of the order my 
friend now will go to the Post Office Department and name one 
man of the three highest on the list. Is not that satisfactory 
to him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know whether I will or not. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman realizes that he will have an 
opportunity to do that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know whether I will or not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the gentleman is not well informed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I apprehend that the Democratic Post-. 
master General will carry out the law better than the Repub- 
lican Postmaster General, who run it for the purpose of serving 
the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] As 
far as I am concerned, I would put the law where there would 
be no pretense or sham about it, and where the people’s repre- 
sentative who knows who the people desire to be appointed 
should recommend the man for appointment, without being 
hobbled and strangled by a specious pretense of the civil service. 

Mr. MOORE, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. When we get down to brass tacks, is not the 
real purpose of the amendment to enable the Democratic Party 
to return to the vicious spoils system? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Not to return to any vicious Republican 
spoils system. 

Mr. MOORE. 
it if they could? 

Mr. BARTLETT, I apprehend that the Democrats, or most 
of them, think that when we turned the Republicans out we 
intended to turn them all out, from the President down. 

Mr. MOORE. And put Democrats in? 

Mr. BARTLETT. We believe, at least speaking for my people 
and the section from which I come, that this order will at. least 
give us an opportunity to demonstrate that the men in office, 
put there without regard to competency, are not as competent 
and as satisfactory as will be men put there by the recommen- 
dation of the people’s representatives, who know what the 
people want. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks that 
his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for a question. 

Mr. MOORE. Will not the spoils system be sweeter under 
Democratic rule than under Republican rule? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know what the gentleman calls 
the spoils system under Democratic rule. I know that there is 
no office, in my judgment, under Democratic administration 
that could not be better filled by a Democrat than by a Republi- 
can. [Applatise on the Democratic side.] If you can call that 
the spoils system, you are welcome to so denominate it. 

Mr. MOORE. But it will be sweeter under Democratic rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
all debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. ? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will modify 
that motion. The gentleman from Illinois, my colleague [Mr. 
MapvEN], wants five minutes and I want five minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, Chairman, I wish to offer a genuine 
amendment. 


Would not the Democrats take advantage of 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon that motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who desires time? 

Mr. MANN. My colleague desires time, and I want some 
time, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] desires 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
want 5 minutes myself. 

Mr. MANN. Make it 20 minutes and take 5. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, let us make it 15. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I only want a minute. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I modify it to 15 minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York that all debate on the pending para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 2, 
page 2, by striking out the figures “ $30,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “‘ $30,000,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am moving to strike out 
only one item at this time. Later on we can strike out more. 
It seems to me that the order of the President did not go quite 
far enough. If I were President of the United States and were 
going to issue an order which had for its purpose the changing 
of the politics of the men who occupied places under the Gov- 
ernment, I would have written an order so plain that every- 
body would understand what it meant. Of course, this order 
calling for examinations to ascertain the qualifications of men 
who occupy places as fourth-class postmasters is a mere sub- 
terfuge. There can be no doubt about that. Why spend money 
to do something which is bound to be done anyway? I am in 
favor of turning; these offices over to the Democrats. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I believe that Republicans are 
better Republicans when they go up-and down with their party, 
and I believe that Democrats are better Democrats when they 
go in and out with their party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

I believe that the administration, whatever its politics, ought 
to be surrounded with men of like political faith; and if I were 
issuing this order I would issue an order so broad that it would 
say upon its face that what we wanted to do was to put Demo- 
crats in where Republicans now are. I would not put the Govern- 
ment to the additional expense of spending $30,000 to do a thing 
which I had already made up my mind to do without the ex- 
penditure of any money. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time to yield now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a short question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just a minute. You are imposing a burden 
upon the taxpayers in your attempt to change the politics of the 
men who occupy these places. Why not change them and not 
impose these burdens? It is an outrage on the people of the 
Nation to call for an appropriation to turn men out of office 
and put other men in, when you have already made up your 
mind that you are going to turn them out anyway. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman not think that if Demo- 
crats are to be appointed to these places it is important that 
we should know that Democrats are appointed who will be able 
to read and write—hence the necessity for the examination? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course it does not always follow that a 
man who is a Democrat needs to know how to read and write 
to hold an office. I know a good many cases where within the 
last three months they were appointed to local offices to hold 
clerical positions in violation of all the civil-service laws of our 
State, and many of them that were appointed could not even 
handie a pen. 

They had to remove those men because they were not capable 
of performing those duties. But I am in favor of doing every- 
thing the Democrats want to do except that I am against the 
appropriation of any money as a subterfuge to try to blind the 
people with the idea that an examination is being held to 
ascertain the qualifications of men when, as a matter of fact, 
no attempt will be made to ascertain those qualifications. They 
will just take the man by the coat collar who has the proper 
brand upon him and has the political influence in the neighbor- 
hood from which he is to be appointed and put him first on that 
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list, and whether he is first or last upon the list they will 
appoint him to the place. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. HEFLIN. An examination has been conducted at a 
fourth-class office in my district. The man who received the 
highest grade was the man appointed to that position—— 

Mr. MADDEN. And he is a Democrat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He is a Democrat and——— 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course he is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No Republican who contested for the place 
was competent to stand the examination. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman made the statement that 
some person in the community would be taken by the collar and 
put at the head of the list. Does the gentleman realize that the 
local examining boards throughout the United States who hold 
these civil-service examinations are 90 per cent Republicans? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not know anything about that. Of 
course, I would not undertake to say what their politics will 
be, but I know the purpose of this order, and the order will 
result in a restoration of Democrats to all the places which are 
now occupied by Republicans, and I am glad the Democrats 
have got nerve enough to do the thing they want to do, and the 
only objection I have to the whole proposition is that they did 
not have influence enough with the President to have him write 
a plain order that everybody could understand, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think the civil service 
under the Democratic rule is as big a farce as it was under the 
Republican rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know anything about the civil 
service. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized for three 
minutes so that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] 
may have the other two minutes. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [{Mr. Heriin] that 
after searching through all the examinations which have been 
held that is the only conspicuous instance he has been able to 
find where a Democrat stood at the top of the list. I supposed 
that you might possibly find a case where they would stand at 
the bottom of the three, and thereby secure the appointment; 
and it was upon that theory that the present order was issued. 
The order was, of course, an abandonment of real civil-service 
reform. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, 
when the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartTLetr] 
was taiking to the House and inveighing against the merit sys- 
tem and in favor of the spoils system and declaring that every 
office under the Democratic administration ought to be filled by 
Democrats, nearly every gentleman on the Democratic side of 
the House waved his hands in wild applause. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, the Democratic side of the 
House is in favor of the spoils system, but lacks the nerve to 
put it into the law. Nearly every man there has applauded 
the spoils system to put Democrats in office. You have a two- 
thirds vote in the House. You have the Committee on Rules 
that can make it in order at any time. If you believe in it, 
why do not you have the sand to bring in a rule and pass it? 
You are too cowardly to do that. You content yourself with 
applauding and then writing home to your constituents and 
saying that when Mr. Barrett, of Georgia, declared that every 
office under the Democratic administration ought to be filled 
by a Democrat you applauded him and used your influence in 
favor of it; but you are afraid to put it into the law. We dare 
you to put it into the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman just a 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. TI have only three minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman will recall on a roll call 
that we voted to repeal this order last year and it then went 
over to the Senate and was stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. You did not propose to repeal the law at all last 
year. You had an amendment in, yes, that did not amount to 
anything; and it is true we let you pass it in the House, and 
a large share of your Members were afraid to vote for it, and 
you only receded when a Republican Senate struck it out. You 
did not need to recede. 
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You had the power in the House. It is nonsense to say that 
you have not the power to do this. You have the power, and 
you have the desire. The only thing you lack is the nerve, 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. We did not have a Democratic Senate last 
Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment, 
but I will wait until the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tlinois [Mr. MappENn] has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two minutes left to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] and five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [{Mr. FirzcGEeRap]. 

a AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ie page 2, at the end of line 6, amend by adding the following 
ii. Provided, That no examination shall be ordered at any fourth-class 


post office filled by an honorably discharged Federal or Confederate 


soldier or sailor or the widow of any honorably discharged Federal or 
Confederate soldier or sailor.’ 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order, first, that there was an amendment pending, and, second, 
that this is new legislation. 

Mr. MANN. Let us vote on the pending amendment, then. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will reserve my time, then, until the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] 
is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], to strike out 
“ $30,000,” in line 2, page 2. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is new legislation. 

Mr. MANN. Will not the gentleman reserve the point of 
order until the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Austin] has 
used his time? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am entitled to my two minutes, anyway. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I had entertained the hope 
that the gentleman who has charge of this bill, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, would permit the House to 
vote on this meritorious proposition. There is new legislation 
written all over this deficiency bill, and when the committee 
comes in here reporting a bill carrying new legislation it ought 
not to hesitate, to say the least, in the matter of giving the 
membership of this House an opportunity to write new legisia- 
tion in the bill, especially where a majority of the House may 
desire to do so. This amendment should not be objected to, 
There should not be a vote on either side of the Chamber in 
opposition to it. There are a number of fourth-class post 
offices filled in a satisfactory and efficient manner by honorably 
discharged Federal and Confederate soldiers and the widows of 
soldiers. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman know of any Confeder- 
ate soldier that ever got an office under a Republican adminis- 
tration? : 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are a number in the district represented 
by my colleague from Virginia [Mr. SLtempP]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will you name them? It is not so. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that the postmaster at Tip Top, Va., 
was an old Confederate soldier and under the rules of the 
Civil Service Board will not be entitled to the examination. 

Mr. BURNETT. And he went over to the Republicans? 

Mr. SLEMP. No, sir: he has been a Republican for over 30 


years. 

Mr. BURNETT. And he deserted from the Confederate 
Army? 

Mr. SLEMP. He did not. 
there is no finer character living in Virginia, and no soldier in 
the Confederate Army had a better record, and yet he will not 
be permitted to hold this office under the new rule. 


His name is J. H. Gillespie, and 


Mr. AUSTIN. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Burnerr] that Mrs. Longstreet is the widow of a distin- 
guished Confederate soldier, and I appeal to the chairman of 
this committee, in the interests of the old soldiers of this coun- 
try, both those on the Union and Confederate side, to withdraw. 
his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
amendment is clearly new legislation. 

Does the gentleman from New York [Mr, Firzceratp] desire 
to be recognized? 





1915. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentlemen on that side who are 
criticizing the order of President Wilson should at least read 
it before they indulge in eriticism. It is: 

The Executive orders of November 30, 1908, and October 15, 1912, 
bringing the positions of the postmasters of the fourth class into the 
competitive classified service, are hereby amended by adding thereto the 
Mis occupying the position of postmaster of the fourth class 
shall be given a competitive classified status under the provisions of 
said orders unless he has been appointed as a result of — competi- 
tive examination, or under the regulations of November 25, 1912, or 
of January 20, 1909, or until he is so appointed.” 

In other words, this horde of Republican officeholders who 
have been selected in the southern section of the country, which 
bas uniformly voted the Democratic ticket, upon the recom- 
mendation and approval of the so-called and well-known politi- 
cal Republican referees, shall not be fastened upon the pay rolls 
of the country to the end of their days until they have demon- 
strated their capacity to discharge the duties of the offices they 
fill, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Should any Republican object to such a provision as that? 
And the criticisms indulged in by the two gentlemen from Illi- 
nois demonstrate that they are unable to conceive of any public 
official in any administration being actuated by a motive higher 
than the sordid political one which actuated the Republicans 
during the past six or eight years. It was not necessary and it 
is not necessary to legislate these Republicans out of office, 
The President could have revoked President Taft’s order cov- 
ering them all into the civil service. But although Members 
on this side of the House and members of the Democratic Party 
throughout the country believe that in a Democratic adminis- 
tration Democrats should be appointed to office, so that the 
country will get the character of administration for which it 
voted, they have no desire to follow the practice of Republicans 
and put incompetent persons in office. They are ready to sub- 
ject the men they recommend for office to the severest tests that 
can be applied under the civil-service law; and they do it, Mr. 
Chairman, with a confidence that is not possessed by our Re- 
publican friends. The Democrats know that the men they 
recommend for office are so highly qualified that they can pass 
the civil-service examinations. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The Republicans know that the men who are now in office 
never will qualify if subjected to the test. [Applause on the 
Democratie side. ] 

The matter is so simple that it needs no argument. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, AusTIN] has found one Con- 
federate soldier holding office under a Republican administra- 
tion. But so far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, believing 
in the merit system, the mere fact that a man has served either 
in the Confederate or the Federal Army would not induce me 
to put him upon the pay roll of the Government in some lucra- 
tive office if he were not competent to fill the office. I do not 
believe that the honorably discharged soldiers of either army— 
the men who sacrificed so much in the contest, either those 
who marched in the Army of the Gray, or the men who fonght 
aceording to their convictions in the Army of the Blue—desire 
to be treated in such a manner and put unfairly and im- 
properly upon the pay rolls as a burden to the country unless 
they are competent to discharge the duties of the offices to 
which they are appointed. 

By the terms of the Revised Statutes, honorably discharged 
soldiers of the Army and sailors of the Navy in certain con- 
ditions are given a preference under the civil-service law, and 
the only thing they have asked is that that law be honestly 
administered. During the 14 years of my service I have had 
brought to my attention continually complaints that in the 
administration of the law, in the discharge of men from 
yarious governmental services the Republican administration, 
although it boasted so much of its interest in the old soldiers 
and sailors, frequently turned them out because it was of some 
petty political advantage to put more active and younger men in 
their places. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

The old soldiers and sailors never asked to be held regard- 
less of qualifications. They did ask and did expect an honest 
administration of the law. They will get that in this adminis 
tration, and be a man a Democrat or a Republican, the law 
will be impartially enforced with respect to him. If there be 
any Republicans in office who are competent to fill the places 
and who have the qualifications to enable them to pass the 
examinations—and I doubt, from my experience, whether there 
are many—they need not worry. They will continue on the 
pay roll. {Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Austin] offers an amendment. Where does this amendment 
come in? the Chair will ask the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. On page 2, at the end of line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, at the end of line 6, insert the following: “No portion of 
the sum herein appropriated shall be used for the purpose of holding 
an examination for the purpose of filling an office now held by an 
ex-Federal or an ex-Confederate soldier, or the widow of such a soldier.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this amendment is new legislation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is only a limitation on the appropriation, 
and I think under the invariable rulings of the Chair has been 
held in order under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is a limitation on the 
appropriation. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 45, noes 75. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Avs- 
TIN and Mr, FirzceRap. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—eyes 
48, noes 82. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Relief and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico: 
For relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico, including transpor- 
tation to their homes in the United States, to be expended under the 
direction and within the discretion of the Secretary of State, to be 
available during the fiseal year 1914, $100,000. Authority is granted 
to reimburse from this appropriation the appropriation for “ Emer- 
gencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” for such sums 
as shall have been expended for relief purposes in Mexico from said 
appropriation for “ Emergencies.” 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations if any provision has been made or asked for with 
a view to protecting the property of American citizens who are 
obliged to leave Mexico. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The only request was for an appropria- 
tion so that destitute Americans who desire to leave Mexico 
may be brought to the United States. 

Mr. MOORE. Has the committee any information that it 
ean give to the House with regard to the important question of 
the preservation of the property of Americans who are com 
pelled to abandon it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee has no information. 
the information the committee has is printed. 
ing on that question. 

Mr. MOORE. We have passed the opium item. I will ask 
the gentleman whether $1,000 was all that the department asked 
for that purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was all. 

Mr. MOORE. Bills have already passed the House relating 
to this question, which were prepared, I think, very largely, 
by one of the department agents who was abroad. I desire to 
know whether you need any more money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They stated that $1,000 would pay the 
expenses incurred. ' 

Mr. MOORE. Much money has been spent, however. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; $45.000; and in addition to that 
considerable sums from the emergency funds available under 
the diplomatie appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE. But the department is satisfied that $1,000 is 
all that is now needed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is all the department finally asked. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this appropria- 
tion seems to be intended to assist American citizens to leave 
Mexico. I svant to preface my remarks by saying that I have 
no property in Mexico and no relatives there; neither has any 
member of my family any property in Mexico. 

This is the first time in the history of diplomacy that I have 
ever known a request for the citizens of one country to leave 
another country in the face of the declaration that there would 
be no war. Let us analyze this proposition of paying the way 
of American citizens out of Mexico and a listing of their prop- 
erty. Who is to guarantee the repayment of that property in 
the event that it is destroyed by the bandits in Mexico? Evi- 
dently this Government can not do it under its present policy. 
It will fall upon the future administration of Mexico. Let us 
assume that it will amount to no more than $1.000 apiece for 
each of the 40,000 Americans in Mexico, on an average. That 
would make it amount to more than $40,000,000, ‘and it is fair 
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to say that it will-amount in the aggregate to a billion dollar 
claim upon Mexico, which will stagger that country, without 
counting the expense of its civil butchery. 

And where will those American citizens ever get the return 
of their property? Yesterday we witnessed here a controversy 
over the payment of $6,000 to the heirs of an Italian subject 
who had been murdered in this country. What will it be with 
Mexico after the trouble is over, if it ever ends, and we demand 
the payment of that $1,000,000,000? It will end there unless 
we enforce it by arms, and it will cost more to enforce it then 
than to protect this property now. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as much opposed to war as any man, but 
there are worse things than war. Rapine and murder are worse 
than war. In the early history of this Government we have 
other illustrations that showed the absurdity of moral suasion. 
We believe iti moral suasion, but will it reach a mob? If it will, 
why do we not appeal to the anarchists of this country and re- 
move the guards from the gates at the White House? If moral 
suasion is a sufficient protection against crime, why not repeal 
all the laws which provide hanging for murder? Let us be 
practical men. We know from experience that no argument 
will convince a mob except that argument be spoken through 
the voice of the cannon and musket. 

Peace and moral force; that is a great philosophy. It is the 
thing we hope for, the thing we are driving to, but which we 
shall never reach until the entire world is Christianized and 
they understand the philosophy of Christianity. The altruism 
or philosophy of Christianity is “‘Love they neighbor as thy- 
self.” I call your attention to the philosophy drawn from his- 
tory, that the first thing people think about when they first em- 
brace Christianity is to fight. The spread of Christianity over 
Europe and the organization of the crusades to redeem the holy 
sepulcher is an illustration of that. The awakening of China 
and the breaking out of secession is another illustration. If I 
had time I could produce other illustrations tending to prove 
this nature of mankind. 

The philosophy of Christianity—‘“ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ’’—in the last stage and Confucianism are the only doctrines 
in the world that believe in peace. Confucius said, “ Build a 
wall around you; let no one go out and no one come in; live at 
home”; and under that doctrine for 4,000 years the Chinese 
lived in peace. 

We choose to embark on the seas of world relations and a 
world commerce. Then we see that thereafter we have estab- 
lished expensive consular service throughout the world, with 
ambassadors and foreign banks, as provided in the bill just 
passed Congress, and we established the gold dollar that would 
be good all over the world. What for? To encourage commerce. 
We have long since learned that commerce is the handmaid of 
agriculture, and without commerce agriculture could not live. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma be given 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then we started in with the 
policy of saying to Americans, “ Get out of Mexico”; and yet 
the very purpose of encouraging American citizens to go into 
another nation is to carry on commerce and trade. We defend 
that. trade. In 1842 we sent a navy to China to conduct the 
ships of merchandise through the straits. In 1843 we landed 
the marines on the coast of China, when there were then only 
200 Americans in alf China, to protect those Americans, or a 
part of them, from the mob. In 1872 we took Matamoras, 
Mexico. In 1863 we opened the ports of Japan by force of arms 
in obedience to a treaty made with Japan in 1852 or 1853 by 
Perry. And never have we had war when we stood upon the 
rights of treaties, nor will we have war when we stand upon 
the rights of treaty, although we have intervened more than 
forty times to protect the lives and property of our citizens in 
foreign lands. 

The doctrine of protecting American citizens’ life and prop- 
erty in all the world is not a new doctrine. It is a doctrine that 
has gone hand in hand with every administration of this Repub- 
lic, and the men who have adhered most closely to it have 
enjoyed the greatest personal popularity. Among them were 
Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, and Roosevelt, who stead- 
fastly adhered to the doctrine of protecting American citizens 
everywhere. 

Reference to the political conventions will show that at no 
time has a party gone into power that did not have a stronger 
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platform than its opponent. The strongest platform in line with 
those ideals is that laid down in the Baltimore platform. 

It is interesting to observe the platform declarations made 
since the organization of the Government touching American 
foreign policies—the Monroe doctrine and the protection of 
American citizens abroad as well as at home. I repeat that 
prior to the Civil War no political party, except the Democratic 
Party, announced a foreign policy, save and except the platform 
upon which Henry Clay ran for President in 1832. This declara- 
tion was but a meager one, and in these words: 

We consider the life, liberty, property, and citizenship of every in- 
habitant of every State is entitled to national protection. 

And even this is susceptible to a double construction and 
could be construed as meaning such national protection at home 
without such protection abroad. 

Prior to the Civil War the Democratic Party, both by ad- 
ministration and treaty, as well as by platform declaration, was 
bold and vigorous in its adherence to an international policy. 
In its platform of 1840, with Martin Van Buren as its candidate 
for President, it announced: 

That every citizen and every section of country has a right to de- 


mand and insist upon an equality of rights and privileges, and to 


compel ample protection of person and property from domestic violence 
or foreign aggression. e 


This same section was specifically reaffirmed in 1844, with the 
adoption of an additional provision for American expansion. 
These planks were repeated-in 1848, in 1852, and again in 1856. 
In addition to this declaration in 1856 the Democratic Party 
announced a more comprehensive international plank by affirm- 
ing the Monroe doctrine, commerce, and protection of American 
citizens abroad. In the platform it declares: 


Resolved, That the administration of Franklin Pierce has been true 
to the great interests of the country. * * * It has signally im- 
proved our treaty relations, extended the field of commercial enterprise, 


and vindicated the rights of American citizens abroad. 
Again, in section 2, it says: 


Resolved, That our geographical and political position with reference 
to the other States of this continent, no less than the interest of our 
commerce and the development of our growing power, requires that we 
should hold as sacred the principles involved in the Monroe doctrine. 
Their bearing and import admit of no misconstruction; they should 
be applied with unbending rigidity, 

And again, section 5: 


Resolved, That the Democratic Party will expect of the next admin- 
istration that every proper effort be.made to insure our ascendance in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to maintain a permanent protection to the 
great outlets through and emptied into its waters the products raised 
out of the soil and the commodities created by the industry of the 
people of our western valleys and the Union at large. 

In 1860 we find in the platform upon which Breckinridge was 
nominated a broader policy governing American territory, to- 
gether with the following declaration: 

The Democratic Party of the United States recognizes it as the im- 
perative any of this Government to protect the naturalized citizen in 
all of his rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, to the same 
extent as its native-born citizens. 

Then came the Republican convention of 1860, which nomi- 
nated the immortal Abraham Lincoln, and which was the first 
party platform in opposition to the Democratic Party that an- 
nounced, in unmistakable language, its policy to protect Ameri- 
can citizens at home and abroad. It used this language: 

The Republican Party. is opposed to any change in our naturaliza- 
tion laws * * * and is in favor of giving a safe and efficient pro- 
tection to the rights of all classes of citizens, whether native or nat- 
ural born, at home and abroad. 

In the same year the Constitutional Union Party, which nomi- 
nated for President John Bell, of Tennessee, announced the 
same doctrine in these words: ’ 

We hereby oblige ourselves to maintain, protect, and defend, sepa- 
rately and unitedly, that great principle of public liberty and national 
safety, against all enemies, at home and abroad. 

After this the Democratic Party, until after the nomination 
of Tilden and Cleveland, had but meager expressions touching 
the Monroe doctrine and the policy of protecting American citi- 
zens abroad, and the obligations of the Government having 
fallen upon the Republican Party, they with great energy as- 
serted some doctrines adhered to for the first 60 years of the 
Republic under Democratic rule. In the midst of a great civil 
war, when it taxed its resources to maintain itself, in the face 
of the Mason and Slicell controversy with Great Britain and 
the fear that Great Britain would recognize the Southern States 
as an independent government, with the election of a President 
in 1864, nominated Abraham Lincoln again fer the Presidency, 
and, following the example of the President in contesting the 
claims of the Holy Alliance of Hurope, seeking by subterfuge 
to place Maximilian on the throne of Mexico, the Republican 
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Party fearlessly and boldly, in section 11 of their platform, 
announced this doctrine: 

Resolved, That we approve the position taken by the Government 
that the people of the United States can never regard with indifference 
the attempt of any European power to overthrow by force or to — 

lant by fraud the institutions of any republican government on the 

estern Continent, and that they will view with extreme jealousy, as 
menacing to the peace and independence of their own country, the 
efforts of any such power to obtain new footholds for monarchial gov- 
ernments, sustained by foreign military force, in near proximity to the 
United States. : 

Students of history will recall that from the beginning of 
this Government there hed been an issue between us and Euro- 
pean Governments, particularly with Great Britain, upon the 
question of the right to impressment of American seamen; that 
this was the first cause of the War of 1812; and that although 
this war terminated satisfactorily to the United States, it left 
this question unsettled—the question of “ expatriation,” the 
British doctrine that “Once a citizen, always a citizen "—and 
it was not settled until Grant was made President of the United 
States, and its settlement “was largely due to the firing on a 
foreign war vessel by the United States Navy and the preven- 
tion of the taking away of an American citizen who had become 
naturalized from one of the European monarchies. 

In the Republican platform of 1868, when Gen. U. S. Grant 
was nominated for the Presidency, we find this broad principle 
enunciated : 

The doctrine of Great Britain and other European powers, that be- 
cause a@ man is once a subject he is always so, must be resisted at 
every hazard by the United States as a relic of feudal times not au- 
thorized by the laws of nations and at war with our national honor and 
independence. Naturalized citizens are entitled to protection in all 
their rights of citizenship as though they were native born; and no 
citizen of the United States—native or naturalized—must be liable to 
arrest and imprisonment by any foreign power for acts done or words 
spoken in this country; and, if so arrested and imprisoned, it is the 
duty of the Government to interfere in his behalf. 

We find in the platform of 1872, when Grant was nominated 
for the second time for the Presidency, a repetition of this 
doctrine: reat 

The doctrine 6f Great Britain and other European powers concerning 
allegiance—‘“ Once a —_ always a subject ’"—having at last, through 
the efforts of the Republican Party, been abandoned, and the American 
idea of the individual’s right to transfer allegiance having been ac- 
cepted by European nations, it is the age! of our Government to guard 
with jealous care the rights of adopted citizens against the assumption 
of unauthorized claims by their former Governments. 

The settlement of this doctrine of the right of “ expatria- 
tion’”’—the right to change citizenship—finally won by the 
United States Government, was due to the vigorous, broad, 
and comprehensive foreign policy and administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. This second Grant platform enunciated the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson in his first inaugural address. In section 4 
it reads as follows: 

The National Government should seek to maintain honorable peace 
with all nations, a its citizens everywhere and sympathizing 
with all people who strive for greater liberty. 

After the administration of Grant the foreign policy enun- 
ciated by the Republican Party was weak until the nomination 
of William McKinley in 1896. In this platform it enunciated the 
principles of recigrocity, trade with foreign nations, merchant 
marine, foreign relations with the Western Hemisphere, and sym- 
pathy with the victims of the Armenian massacres, and a re- 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine. After this the policy of the 
administration of the Republican Party departed from the old 
principles of Jefferson—*‘ Peace and commerce with all nations 
and entangling alliances with none”; “Encouragement of re- 
publican governments and their protection from the monarchies 
of the Old World”—and substituted therefor the doctrine of 
imperialism. 

It may be noted in all the platform-making history of this 
Republic that there was never an instance of an election of a 
candidate for President upon any ticket where his foreign policy, 
as expressed in his platform, was less comprehensive than his 
opponent upon the Monroe doctrine and the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens in foreign lands. 

teturning to the Democratic doctrine since the Civil War, we 
find that in the canvass of 1866, with Horatio Seymour for the 
Presidency, enunciations of the old principles of the Democratic 
Party, but with less vigor than his opponent, Gen. Grant. Here 
is seetion 8 of that platform: 

Equal rights and protection for naturalized and native-born citizens 
at home and abroad; the assertion of American nationality which shall 
command the respect of foreign powers and furnish an example and 
encouragement to people struggling for national integrity, constitutional 
liberty, and individual rights, and the maintenance of the rights of 
naturalized citizens against the absolute doctrine of tmmutable allegi- 
ance, and the claims of foreign powers to punish them for alleged crime 
committed beyond their jurisdiction. 

The next broad and comprehensive declaration of the old 
ante bellum Democratic doctrine was found in the platform of 
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1884, upon which Grover Cleveland was elected to the Presi- 
dency: 


We favor an American continental policy based upon more intimate 
commercial and political relations with the 15 sister Republics of North, 
Central, and South America, but entangling alliances with none. 

7 a « * a = a 

The Democratic forty. insists that it is the duty of the Government to 
protect with equal fidelity and vigilance the rights of its citizens, native 
and naturalized, at home and abroad, and to the end that this protec- 
tion may be assured, United States papers of naturalization, issued by 
courts of competent jurisdiction, must be respected by the executive 
and legislative departments of our own Government and by all foreign 
powers. It is an imperative duty of this Government to efficiently 

rotect all the rights of person and property of every American citizen 

foreign lands, and demand and enforce full reparation for any in- 
vasion thereof. An American citizen is only responsible to his own 
Government for any act done in his own country and under her flag, 
and can only be tried therefor on her own soil and according to her 
laws; and no | mer exists in this Government to expatriate an Ameri- 
can citizen to tried in any foreign land for any such act. 

This country has never had a well defined and executed foreign policy, 
save under Democratic administration. That policy has ever been in 
regard to foreign nations, so long as they do not act detrimental to the 
interests of the country or hurtful to our citizens, to let them alone; 
that as a result of this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, California, and of the adjaeent Mexican territury, by purchase 
alone, and contrast these grand acquisitions of Democratic statesman- 
ship with the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit of a Republican admin- 
istration of nearly a quarter of a century. 

+ > ue * * e a 

Under a long period of Democratic rule and policy our merchant 
marine was fast overtaking, and on the _— of outstripping, that of 
Great Britain. Under 20 years of Republican rule and policy our com- 
merce has been left to British bottoms, and the American flag has 
almost been swept off the high seas. Instead of the Republican Party’s 
British policy, we demand for the people of the United States an 
American policy. 


Another instance where the broader international policy was 
successful is found in the defeat of Cleveland by Harrison, 
wherein they expressed themselves on the protection of our 
fisheries and the Monroe doctrine. Upon the Monroe doctrine 
the platform says: 

The conduct of foreign affairs by the present administration has been 
distinguished by its inefficiency and its cowardice. Having withdrawn 
from the Senate all pending treaties effected by Republican administra- 
tions for the removal! of foreign burdens and restrictions upon our com- 
merce and for its extension into better markets, it has neither effected 
nor proposed any others in their stead. 

Professing adherence to the Monroe doctrine it has seen, with Idle 
complacency, the extension of foreign influence in Central America and 
of foreign trade everywhere among our neighbors. It has refused to 
charter, sanction, or encourage any American organization for con- 
structing the Nicaraguan canal, a work of vital importance to the main- 
tenance of the Monroe doctrine and of our national influence in Central 
and South America and necessary for the development of trade with our 
Pacific territory, with South America, and with the islands and farther 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the race for the Presidency of 1892 the Democratic plat- 
form, upon which Cleveland was elected for the second time, 
announced a foreign policy, as follows: 

The Democratic Party is the only party that has ever given the 
country a foreign policy, consistent and vigorous, compelling respect 
abroad and inspiring confidence at home. While avoiding entangling 
alliances, it has aimed to cultivate friendly relations with other nations, 
and especially with our neighbors on the American Continent, whose 
destiny is closely linked with our own, and we view with alarm the 
tendency to a policy of irritation and bluster which is liable at any 
time to confront us with the alternative of humiliation or war. We 
favor the maintenance of a navy strong enough for all purposes of 
national defense and to properly maintain the honor and dignity of the 
country abroad, 

In addition to this comprehensive policy this platform gave 
expression to the question of “ reciprocity,” “sympathy for the 
oppressed in foreign lands,” “immigration,” “ waterways,” and 
“Nicaraguan canal.” 

In the platform of 1896, upon which W. J. Bryan was first 
nominated for the Presidency, we find the following declaration: 

The Monroe doctrine, as originally declared and as interpreted by 
succeeding Presidents, is a permanent part of the foreign policy of the 
United States and must at all times be maintained. 


We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. 


Again, in the platform of 1900 the Democratic Party dealt 
with the question of “ Cuba,” “the Philippines,” “the Monroe 
doctrine,” “militarism,” the “Nicaraguan canal,” and the 
“Hay” treaty, but made the mistake to adopt negative policies 
without affirming a constructive policy upon these several ques- 
tions, and hence it may be observed that the American people, 
through their party platforms and administrations, have in- 
variably stood for a constructive, progressive international 
policy rather than a negative one; that on the whole they pre- 
fer peace and commerce with all nations and entangling alli- 
ances with none; the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and 
the protection of American citizens in foreign lands; sympathy 
for the oppressed and encouragement to Republican institutions; 
that on the whole they have opposed imperialism or force for 
the purpose of acquisition of territory, while standing equally 
strong for the American system of government and the rights of 
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American commerce in foreign seas and the rights of American 
citizens in foreign lands, not only by party platform declara- 
tions but by more than 40 instances of intervention by force 
during the past hundred years of administration. 

In the campaign of 1912 the marked difference between the 
Democratic, the Republican, and the Progressive platformg is 
noted. The Democratic Party took a bold stand in favor of the 
“Monroe doctrine,” the “efficiency of an army and navy,” the 
“independence of the Philippines,” the “ protection of Ameri- 
eans in foreign lands,’ and particularly the Jews in Russia, 
and a demand for a new Russian treaty guaranteeing these 
rights, and the “ Panama Canal,” which constitutes the broadest 
constructive affirmative declaration in many years touching an 
international policy, crowning these policies with the following 
bold and aggressive stand touching the rights of American citi- 
zens wherever resident or sojourning: 

We commend.the patriotism of the Democratic Members of the Senate 
and the House-of Representatives which compelled the termination of 
the Russian treaty of 1832, and we pledge ourselves anew to preserve 
the sacred rights of American citizenship at home and abroad. No 
treaty should receive the sanction of our Government which does not 
recognize that equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race or creed, 
and which does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of 
expatriation. 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should po them 
on our borders and go with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any foreign countr? is 
entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United States 
Government both for himself and his property. 

From all these platform declarations it will be observed that 
all parties that had for their support any great body of the 
American people have proclaimed adherence to the Monroe doc- 
trine and “the protection of American citizens at home or 
abroad.” 

For years before 1912 we had taken a negative policy, but 
this time we pursued a constructive policy, and on that it may 
be asked, What is a constructive policy? I insist, Mr. Chair- 
man, that intervention does not mean a declaration of war 
against Mexico or any other nation. It does not in@lude im- 
perialism, a large standing army or navy. It does not mean the 
acquisition of territory or involve any other program of force 
or sordid commercial dollar diplomacy nor a violation of any 
sound progressive policy of peace. A sound, just, and compre- 
hensive American policy consists in this: A well-equipped and 
thoroughly trained but relatively small army and navy; the ex- 
tension of American commerce to all seas and ports of the 
world; peace, honest friendship, and commerce with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none; adherence to and maintenance 
of the Monroe doctrine as the sheet anchor of protection of 
republican institutions in the Western Hemisphere; the pro- 
tection of American citizens, their property, homes, and families, 
whether found in America, upon our borders, or in foreign lands 
throughout the world; the preservation and integrity of the 
Nation and the glory of the flag; the encouragement of liberty 
everywhere and the extension of republican governments and 
democratic institutions throughout the two Americas—all this 
by peaceful diplomacy, if possible; by force, if necessary, 

That, Mr. Chairman, I conceive to be the genuine American 
doctrine. I am as strong an advocate of peace as anybody, and 
it is no new doctrine. I call attention to failures in the past 
in an effort for peace by an impractical policy. Up to 1807 
we had for 20 years paid the Barbary States more than a 
million dollars to keep them from arresting American citizens. 
In 1787 we made a treaty with Morocco, in which we paid them 
$80,000 not to make slaves of Americans. In 1796 we made 
one with Algiers, and paid $40,000 for the liberation of 13 
Americans, and then we gave them tribute of $2500 a year 
for exemption from capture of our people. In 1800, when the 
tribute was sent upon an American war vessel, William Bain- 
bridge, the great American citizen, was compelled to go to 
Constantinople at the instance of the Bey, flying a foreign 
flag. He then said: “I hope the next time that I pay trib- 
ute I can bear it with arms.” Finally, after an effort to 
restore peace, paying them tribute every year, they, the Bar- 
bary States, themselves could not be satisfied and declared war, 
and what was the result? Decatur and Bainbridge went there 
and wrecked their ships. William Eaton, of the United Std®es 
Army, went into the interior and organized an army and came 
across the border and dethroned the reigning Bey. When that 
treaty was concluded the first Christian Nation in the world 
said to the Barbary States: “ We will pay you no more tribute.” 
And yet that war cost us less, in all that war there were 
fewer Americans imprisoned and fewer murders committed 
than there were during the 20 years that we paid the Barbary 
States tribute in the name of peace, in a vain effort to preserve 
peace by our servility. Such will our experience prove to be 
by such cowardly policy with the groups of banditti in Mexico. 
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Less loss of life and property will occur if we will boldly stand 
upon our treaty rights with Mexico and make their mobs to 
understand that no American citizen must be harmed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to get some informa- 
tion about this item of $100,000 for the Secretary of State to 
pay the expenses of American citizens now in Mexico and to 
know whether that is the full amount asked by the State De- 
partment? . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A morning paper states that there are 7,500 
Americans on their way from Mexico to the United States. An 
appropriation of $100,000 would not mean an average expendi- 
ture of $20 apiece. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have great respect 
for the accuracy of the press upon some occasions, but my ex- 
perience has been that it would never do to appropriate money 
in accordance with the statements appearing in the press. We 
base our action in appropriating money upon the requests sub- 
mitted by the departments in charge of the various services. 
Prior to the submission of this request, the Red Cross Society, 
cooperating with the State Department, had expended about 
$20,000 in defraying the passage of destitute Americans in 
Mexico who desired to come to this country. The Red Cross 
Society was unable to continue the work because of limited 
funds available for that purpose. The State Department has 
used some funds that could be used for that purpose. The 
Secretary requested $100,000 at this time, and the committee 
recommended it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. When was the request of the Secretary made 
to the Committee on Appropriations? Was it not before this 
general exodus of Americans began? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it was in June. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The transportation of 7,500 Americans at 
$10 each would be $75,000, and no transportation can be ob- 
tained from Mexico to the United States for any such sum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I assume that the State Department is 
better informed about these matters than is the gentleman, 
or the sources from which he is obtaining his information, and 
if this sum be not sufficient, the Department of State un- 
doubtedly in a proper manner will communicate that fact to 
Congress. So far as I am aware there will be no disposition 
to refuse ample funds to meet these necessities. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What is there in the complaints made by 
American citizens that they are forced to leave Mexico in the 
steerage of the vessels plying between the Mexican ports and 
the ports of the United States? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether there have 
been such complaints or not, but I do not believe that the Govy- 
ernment is under any obligation to furnish accommodations de 
luxe to destitute Americans who desire to come home. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Well, but the administration has told them 
to come home, and the administration has gone further and said, 
we will not invade Mexico—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe it has done a patriotic thing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We will not send any troops into Mexico to 
protect Americans, and therefore we put them on notice to leave 
Mexico, and if the Government of the United States takes that 
position we ought to make an appropriation sufficiently large 
here to bring every American out of Mexico and not on a 
freight train or in the steerage, but by the very best accommo- 
dations. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? Does the gentleman think this -Government 
ought to pay the way of men worth millions of dollars from 
Mexico who have gone there and stole property belonging to 
the Mexicans; does he think that we ought to pay their way? 
Those whose way we propose to pay are those who are not 
able to pay their way. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not believe the American citizens in 
Mexico have obtained their money there or property there by 
larceny—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. AUSTIN. I can not answer both gentlemen in my limited 
time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I desire to answer the question 
of the other gentleman. I will state to the gentleman who has 
just spoken that those who own millions in Mexico are now in 
the United States. The men we are taking out are the colonists 
who have gone there under concessions to make homes for their 
families. The rich are already here. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, which will perhaps explain some of the misinformation 
which sometimes gets out about these matters, at one time 
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my recollection is that there were a large number of our citi- 
zeus in Mexico who wanted to come back at once. There was 
one steamer available for everybody if they were put on that 
steamer. There were many in excess of accommodations if 
it were entirely occupied, and I suppose some discomfort and 
inconvenience existed, and unsatisfactory arrangements had to 
be made to bring those people out in time, but I do not know 
there is any disposition at any place to do other than to pro- 
vide accommodations which would be reasonably satisfactory 
to everybody desiring to leave Mexico if they are available. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman tell us how much money 
has been already expended out of the funds of the State De- 
partment for this purpose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no information as to that. 
The Red Cross expended $20,000 and some other funds have 
been expended. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it the purpose to reimburse the Red Cross 
money out of the appropriation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. The first suggestion was 
that the appropriation be made to the Red Cross, but the com- 
mittee declined to consider that suggestion and made the ap- 
propriation to be expended under Government officials, and 
they could utilize such means as they deemed advisable. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the President, in his message 
to the Congress, stated that he would send word to the various 
Mexican officials in Mexico that the Americans in that country 
should leave the country, and a great many of them have ac- 
cepted that statement, believing that the declaration meant war, 
and they started to come home. There are now a large number 
at some of the seaports without accommodations, without money, 
and without means themselves to obtain passage, with ::obody 
able or willing to furnish them with the money. In July, before 
the President had read his message to the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of State had sent an estimate through the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Congress asking for this $100,000 to enable 
Americans to be brought out. At that time there was no ex- 
pectation they would need as much as it is plain they will need, 
and yet, dallying along as the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Appropriations has been doing, with no 
feeling of responsibility in the matter at all, a communication 
addressed to the House on the 31st of July asking for $100,000 
in order to give protection to these Americans by sending them 
home, the House now on the 4th of September proposes to in- 
clude in a general appropriation bill an item which can not 
possibly become a law for several weeks, and our distinguished 
and beloved Speaker yesterday, with naiveté which was truly 
interesting, stated that when the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] to make this appropriation 
was introduced the Speaker, contrary to the rule, referred it, 
not to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that had jurisdiction, 
but to the Committee on Appropriations, which did not have 
jurisdiction of the bill. in order that it might be expedited. 

We could have passed the Flood bill days ago. It could have 
passed the Senate before this time. Even this little appro- 
priation could have been made available so that American citi- 
zens, advised by their own country to leave a friendly nation, 
should not be hanging around the streets of seaboard towns 
urging for a chance to be given even steerage accommoda- 
tions in the hottest climate on earth. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] And that is the responsibility. It is very like 
much of the rest that is going on. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the statements of the 
gentleman from Illinois would be very unfortunate if based 
on fact. The State Department has been using a fund of 
$90,000 for this purpose. This appropriation will reimburse 
that to the extent it is used. No one has suffered. There has 
been no delay. Accommodations have been furnishd to those 
needing or desiring them. The Government will pursue the even 
tenor of its way without getting into a flight of excitement un- 
necessarily every time the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
imagines that it should. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Firzceratp] accuses me of getting excited on the 
Mexican situation seems very peculiar. I believe I am one of 
those who have kept their heads on the Mexican situation, and 
that is more than can be said of the majority side of this House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no indication of anybody losing 
his head. 

Mr. MANN. We have kept cool on this side of the House 


on the Mexican situation. We have not rushed into print, 


as the other side of the House has and even as the President’ 


has. But this is not a matter of determining what. our course 
should be in Mexico. American citizens are at the seaports 
without accommodations to come home, and the best they can 
expect by remaining there for days is steerage accommodations 
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in the hot holds of hot vessels in the hottest climate on earth. 
And the gentleman-says that we are taking good care of them! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman’s statement is still inac- 
curate. They are not waiting at those ports to be brought home. 

Mr. MANN. I say they are. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The fact is not conclusive, although the 
gentleman frequently thinks his statements are. 

Mr. MANN. Well, my statement may not be conclusive, but 
it is true. That is more than the gentleman's statement is, for 
it is not correct. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, whether the American people 
in Mexico are waiting for steerage passage to the States, or 
whether they are standing about in hot places, the fact remains 
they are in distress. When a number of people, with their all, 
are told to leave a place where they have gone to carve out for 
themselves a livelihood, and are told to abandon what they have 
there in order to save themselves from the assassin’s dagger, in 
order to prevent seeing all that they have lost, and they are told 
that their only safety is in flight, I say that they are in distress. 
When they turn from their homes, when they leave their posi- 
tions, when they take their little ones and try to find a place of 
exit from that country, they are entitled to sympathy and con- 
sideration; and it grieves me to hear the gentleman from the 
State of Texas [Mr. Garrett], the Lone Star State, the State 
that celebrates San Jacinto Day, the State where the Batile of 
the Alamo was fought, the State where there is more pride and 
more courage and more enthusiasm over all the battles with 
Mexico than anywhere else in this country—lI say, it grieves me 
to hear him, in a moment of this kind, refer to those people 
with any such words as “stole” or “robber” or “ thief.’ The 
men who are down there in Mexico—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Just for a moment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman if he gets his 
information from the Washington Post? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not get my information from the Wash- 
ington Post. I get my information from the fundamental senti- 
ments of humanity. Anybody who does not know, anybody who 
does not realize the situation those people are in, fails, it seems 
to me, to grasp a fundamental principle. I am as ready to de- 
nounce as anyone else the attempt of a few to gain large pos- 
sessions, grants, and all that kind of thing; but of the people 
who have gone into Mexico by far the large majority of them, 
I believe, are honest, straightforward people, and I consider 
that while they are there we ought to give them the benefit of 
the doubt and at least believe them honest American citizens, 
and not refer to them in any such terms as they have been re- 
ferred to. 

And I favor some kind of an active policy and some kind of 
a movement that will mean a fair consideration of those people. 
I protest against their being referred to with sneers and with 
the statement that they deserve no sympathy. I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and say that this 
House has been derelict and slow in appropriating this money, 
and that the amount ought to be doubled, and that those people 
ought to be out of there by now or have had an opportunity to 
get out. 

Mr, OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I want to ask the gentleman if he is opposed 
to this item? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not opposed to appropriating the $100,000, 
but I am taking advantage of this opportunity to express my 
protest against the methods by which we are affording relief to 
those people and to object to the language that was used in 
reference to them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Garrerr] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when I referred in 
my question a moment ago, addressed to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, to certain people in Mexico who had acquired prop- 
erty rights there by fraud I did not mean to say that there were 
not American citizens in Mexico that were just as honorable 
and just as honest as any man now residing in his home couwn- 
try. But if the gentleman believes for one moment that there 
are not now people in Mexico to-day who have acquired the prop- 
erty by unfair means that they claim to hold, and much of it, 
in my opinion, through the graft in connection with the admin- 
istration that has passed away, which Madero overthrew, he is 
not familiar with the current history of that people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as Texas is concerned, we do not 
want any trouble with Mexico. We had that 75 years ago, and 
we whipped her “to a frazzle”; and if there is any war talk 
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going to come on here all you have to do is take the bridle off 
the boys in Texas and they can attend to Mexico any time that 
is needed to be done. 

But Texas is opposed to war. Texas is in favor of peace. 
Texans and the people who represent Texas on the floor of this 
House know something about the history of Mexico and her 
people, and if I had my way I would say, not only let the neu- 
trality laws prevail, but I would go further and say, Give to 
those poor, struggling Mexicans who are trying to establish con- 
stitutional government the right to buy arms and ammunition 


on equal terms with the Federals, and let them have, if they can,. 


the kind of government that they rightly deserve, and let them 
have for them and their children that great country that be- 
longed to their fathers. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I can not yield now. 

I want to say right here and now that I am opposed to war 
with Mexico and opposed to intervention. But I will say to this 
House that there are citizens and patriots in Mexico who are 
fighting, as they see it and understand it, for constitutional gov- 
ernment, and I as a Texan will never agree that this Govern- 
ment shali ever recognize Huerta or anything that he stands for. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARRETT] yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist on my motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentieman’s time has hot expired. With 
reference to those whe may properly or improperly be in Mex- 
ico, and have property there, the gentleman apparently concedes 
that there are some Americans who are lawfully in Mexico, does 
he not? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. And there are some who own property there 
which they do not hold fraudulently? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Oh, beyond question. I will say 
here and now if this appropriation is not large enough to pay 
the way of every American who can not get out of Mexico, I am 
in favor of making it larger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will withhold his mo- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I think the gentleman had better 
not discuss Mexico. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not proposing to discuss Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto be closed. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, have I not the opportunity to 
speak? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not if this motion carries. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $100,000” 
and insert “ $250,000” on page 2, at the end of line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AvusTIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 18, by striking out “ $100,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ $250,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], to strike out 
“$100,000 ” and insert “ $250,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Canton, Ohio, post office: The appropriation of $20,000 contained in 
the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914 for altera- 
tions, improvements, and repairs of the Canton, Ohio, post office is 
made available also for enlargement and extension of said building 
within the limit of said sum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the item for the Canton (Ohio) post office, 
$20,000. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in the last session of 
Congress authority was given—— 
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Mr. MANN. Did the Chair sustain the point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order or reserve it? 


Mr. MANN. I offered to reserve it, but the Chair said, “The 
Clerk will read,” so I thought probably he had sustained it. I 
Supposed the gentleman from New York would make some ex- 
planation of it. If he does not, I will make the point of order, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was about to make an explanation. 
In the last session of Congress authority was given for altera- 
tions, improvements, and repairs of the public building in 
Canton, Ohio. It was proposed to rearrange the upper story 
so as to provide additional facilities. Upon more thorough 
investigation it was the opinion of the Post Office Department 
and the Supervising Architect’s Office that it would be better, 
instead of putting some of the offices in the upper story, to 
build a small extension at the same cost. The Comptroller of 
the Treasury held that under the language in the authoriza- 
tion that could not be done, as it was an enlargement, not an 
alteration. This is to meet the recommendation, in order to per- 
mit the extension to be built, rather than an alteration of the 
upper story. 


Mr. MANN. The original act authorized alterations, im- 
provements, and repairs of this post office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not given any reason why 
we should increase the limit of cost $20,000 and at the same time 
authorize an enlargement of the post office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no increase of the limit of cost. 
This is to permit the 820,000 that was appropriated for altera- 
tions, improvements, and repairs to be used to do certain work 
that the Cemptroller of the Treasury has held to be an enlarge- 
ment, and not to come within the definition of the three terms 
used. 


Mr. MANN. I withdiaw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lynchburg, Va., rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters at 
Lynchburg, Va., for the accommodation of Government officials, $1,500. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer, and I suppose this is as good a place as 
any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting two paragraphs after line 20 and before line 21, 
on page 4. as follows: 

“General expenses of public buildings: To endble the Secretary of 
the Treasury to execute and give effect to the provisions of section 6 
of the act of May 30, 1908, as related to recent legislation ; for foremen 
draftsmen, architectural draftsmen, and apprentice draftsmen, at rates 
of pay from $480 to Poor per annum; for structural engineers and 
draftsmen, at rates of pay from $840 to $2,200 per annum; for me- 
chanical, sanitary, electrical, heating and ventilating, and illuminating 
engineers and draftsmen, at rates of pay from $1, to $2,400 per 
annum; for computers and estimators, at rates of pay from $1,600 to 
$2,500 per annum; the expenditures under all the foregoing classes not 
to exceed for the six months ending February 28, 1914, $62,000; for 
supervising superintendents, superintendents, and junior superiniend- 
ents of construction, at rates of pay from $1,600 to $2,900 a? annum, 
not to exceed for the six months ending ebruary 28, 1914, $24,000; 
for expenses of superintendence, including expenses of all inspectors 
and other officers and employees on duty or detailed in connection with 
work on public buildings and the furnishing and equipment thereof 
under orders from the Treasury Department; office rent and expenses 
of superintendents, including temporary stenographic and other assist- 
ance in the preparation of reports and the care of public property, etc. ; 
advertising; office — including drafting materials, specially pre- 
pared paper, typewriting machines, adding machines, and other me- 
chanical labor-saving devices, and exchange of same; furniture, carpets, 
electric-light fixtures, and office equipment, telephone service; books ot 
reference, law books, technical periodicals and journals, subscriptions to 
which may be paid in advance ; for contingencies of every kind and de- 
scription, recording deeds and other evidences of title, photographic 
instruments, chemical plates, and photographic materials, and other 
articles and supplies and such minor and incidental expenses not 
enumerated connected solely with work on public buildings, the acquisi- 
tion of sites, and the administrative work connected with the annual 
appropriation under the Supervising Architects’s office as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may deem necessary and specially order or approve 
not to exceed for the six months ending February 28, 1914, $36,216; 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall include any appropriation 
for heat, light, janitor service, awnings, curtains, or any expenses for 
the general maintenance of the Treasury Building, surveys, plaster 
models, progres ouqres, test-pit borings, or mill and shop inspec- 
tions; in all, as in addition to the appropriation for ‘ general expenses 
of public buildings’ contained in the sundry civil appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1914, $107,216.” 


SALARIES, OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


“For additional employees in the technical and administrative 
branches of the ce of the Supervising Architect for the six month# 
ending February 28, 1914: Inspectors, 2 at $2,400 per annum; 3 ad- 
ministrative clerks, at $2,000 per annum; clerks, 5 of class 4, 10 of 
class 3, 9 of class 2, 9 of class 1, 14 at $1,000 annum, 4 at 900 per 
annum ; skilled laborers, 4 at $960 per annum ; messengers, 4 at $840 per 
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72 : er boy at $560 per annum ; 
total, | ssh. eo in alas ee te ae 2 tbr ‘ salaries, 
Office of the Supervising Architect,’ contained in the legislative appro- 
priation act approved March 4, 1915.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this item is not authorized by law; second, that it is a 
change of existing law; and, third, that it is not germane to 
this portion of the bill. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman reserve his peint of 
order? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we can dispose of the point of 
order, and in that way avoid a general discussion of the 
matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
point of order. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an addi- 
tional point of order that this is a deficiency bill and that the 
amendment does not properly belong on a deficiency Dill. : 

Mr. HARRISON. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this appropri- 
ation is authorized by law, and the status of the matter is this: 
There are 47 projects of public buildings that have been set 
aside from their chronological order by the Supervising Archi- 
tect, some of them at the suggestion of Members of Congress 
and others because of circumstances that have arisen which 
necessarily have caused them to be held up. This appropria- 
tion is to give the Supervising Architect’s Office an additional 
force, so that these 47 projects can be taken care of. They 
have not sufficient force to draw the plans and specifications for 
these 47 projects. 

This proposition has been recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It was fully discussed before the Appropriation 
Committee of the House. The Supervising Architect appeared 
there and presented the question in full, and the whole matter 
is contained in the hearings before the Appropriation Committee. 

In the event that this point of order is sustained or this ap- 
propriation is not written into this deficiency bill, this proposi- 
tion will confront us: These 47 projects that ought to be now 
in course of construction, and for which two and a half million 
dollars have already been appropriated, will be delayed because 
of the want of an appropriation of approximately $150,000. 

Now, I think that these positions enumerated in the amend- 
ment can be created under this appropriation, because, as I un- 
derstand it, executive departments of the Government are 
authorized under the law to employ such clerks or other em- 
ployees as they need and for which appropriations are made. 
T read from the House Manual, page 355: 

Executive departments being authorized by section 169, Revised 
Statutes, to employ such clerks, ete., as Congress may appropriate for 
from year to year held to be authority for making appropriation to pay 
salary of such clerks, etc., 

Now, some of these are clerks, some are copyists, laborers, 
messengers, and so forth, that are intended to perform a part 
of the work that the Supervising Architect and the Secretary 
of the Treasury say is necessary to draw the plans and speci- 
fications, and so forth, for these buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman think the appropri- 
ation carried in this amendment would be a deficiency appro- 
priation? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it is clearly a deficiency, because 
these buildings have been appropriated for and are being held 
up because, as the architect says, they have not sufficient force 
to make the plans and specifications, and it will take $150,000 
to do that work; that is, it will take that amount to run the 
office for six months. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I read from section 169 of the Revised 
Statutes: 


Sec. 169. Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his 
department such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by 
law, and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, 
laborers, and other employees, and at such rates of compensation, re- 
spectively, as may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

Now, this amendment certainly comes within the meaning of 
that statute. These employees are necessary, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the head of the department, and 
under this section of the Revised Statutes he has the legal right 
to ask for that appropriation. : 

Now, in construing that section, I will read from the Manual 
a case in point, at page 356: 

On December 6, 1912, third session Sixty-second Congress, Chairman 
GARNER ruled as follows: 

“It seems to the Chair that the first question for the Chair to ascer- 
tain is whether or not section 169 of the Revised Statutes authorizes 
these clerks ov whether the head of a department has theright to employ 
these five clerks. In 1906 Mr. Hull, of Iowa, was in the chair, and 
this identical question came up and was decided by him on a point of 
order made by Mr. Tawney upon clerks of a similar nature in the War 
Department. Mr. Hull held at that time, quoting section 169, that 
where the statute had authorized the heads of the department to em- 


Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
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ploy clerks and other laborers that it was in order, and he overruled 





the point of order. He used this language: 

‘“**'The first question is, What law authorizes this appropriation? The 
only law referred to is that contained in section 169 of the Revised 
Statutes, which is as follows.’ ” 

Here he quotes the statute. 

This is a similar case, Mr. Chairman, but then the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] happened to be on the other 
side of the question and cited the statute, section 169, as author- 
ity for that legislation. 

Mr. Hull made this comment: 


The next question, of course, is whether these clerks referred to in 
the items to which objection has been made are to be employed by the 
head of a department and in his department. The gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Hull, is quite correct in his statement of the ruling made 
by the occupant of the chair, Mr. Hopkins. as referred to on page 
2404 of the Recorp, third session, Fifty-fifth Congress: but it ap- 
pears -that at that time the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
was not familiar with the ruling of the Attorney General, which has 
been submitted to. 

And he went on and held that these clerks were to be employed as 
contemplated in section 169 of the Revised Statutes. The Chair is of 
the opinion that section 169 would apply to the clerks in this item, 
and, therefore, overrules the point of order. 


Mr. Chairman, there was a case on all fours with this, and it 
says that under section 169 of the Revised Statutes, the head of 
the department had a right to employ these additional clerks, 
and so forth, and in this case all we ask for is that they employ 
these additional clerks, employees, and so forth, in order that the 
work that we have already appropriated for may be carried on 
and consummated. We submit that if we had to come in here 
and name specifically. these 47 items and ask an appropriation 
of $10,000 for, say, Laurel, Miss., because that is the one that 
I am particularly interested in, it would not do, for the reason 
that we do not know just how much of an appropriation would 
be needed to make the drawings, and so forth, for Laurel, Miss., 
or for some other place, or for any one of the 47 projects. So 
the amendment for the appropriation must be drawn in some 
language like that embodied in the amendment, and I submit 
that the point of order ought to be overruled. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi relies on section 169 of the Revised Statutes fer the 
authority for the employment of the persons enumerated in the 
amendment which he offers. Section 169 of the Revised Stat- 
utes provides that— 

Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his depart- 
ment such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by the 
law, and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, 
laborers, and other employees and at such rates of compensation repec- 
tively as may be appropriated by Congress from year to year. 

This amendment does not cover clerks of the several classes, 
because the classes are fixed by section 167, and there are four— 
the fourth, the third, the second, and the first—and the com- 
pensation runs from $1,800 to $1,200. They are not messengers, 
assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, laborers; and the only 
authority under which the gentleman can contend that these 
draftsmen and engineers and other employees specified in the 
amendment would be authorized is under the language “and 
other employees.” 

Mr. Chairman, that language has been construed definitely 
and followed for many years in the House in the consideration 
of appropriation bills. 

Paragraph 3590, volume 4, of Hinds’ Precedents, reads as 
follows: 


The mere appropriation for a salary does not thereby create an office 
so as to justify appropriations in succeeding years. On February 7, 
1902, the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
were considering the legislative appropriation bill, when the Clerk read 
the following paragraph : ‘ ; 

“or Rural Free-Delivery Service: Superintendent, $3,000; super- 
visor, $2,750; chief of board of examiners of rural carriers, $2,250: 
83 clerks of class 4; 6 clerks of class 3; 25 clerks of class 2; 40 clerks 
of class 1; 50 clerks, at $1,000 each; 115 clerks, at $900 each; 3 mes- 
sengers; 10 assistant messengers; 5 laborers; 1 female laborer, $540; 
3 female laborers, at $500 each; two charwomen; in all, $275,040.” 

Mr. THetus W. Sims, of Tennessee, made the point of order that 
these offices were not authorized by law. 

Mr. James A. Hemenway, of Indiana, quoted section 169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes : r 

“ach head of a department is authorized to employ in his depart- 
ment such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law 
and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, laborers, 
and other employees, and at such rate of compensation, respectively, as 
may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year.” 

It was argued that the words “‘ and other employees” sanctioned the 
creation of such offices outside the classified service as were provided 
for in the paragraph of the bill before the committee. It was also 
urged that the offices had been appropriated for in the last appropria- 
tion act and therefore were established by law. 

The Chairman said: 

“The Chair will ask the gentleman if he were drawing this statute 
if he would lay as much stress on the words “and other employees ” 
coming, as they do, after “‘ watchmen” and “laborers” as the gentle- 
man seems to? Was that intended to include three and four thousand 
dollar employees? If the gentleman had been drawing the statute, 
would he have not placed that first? * * * The Chair would hold 
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that an appropriation bill may eontain anything in relation to em- 
ployees enumerated in these several sections; that is, clerks of classes 
1, 2, 8, and 4 may be employed, as well as messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers, to such number as the Appropriations 
Committee may see fit to provide for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
New York a question. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] contends, as I understand, that these offices appro- 
priated for in this amendment have been created specifically 
by law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, they are not created, and they never 
have been created. They do not exist. He bases his whole 
argument that the authority for these places is given in section 
169 of the Revised Statutes, and under the repeated rulings 
when a gentleman offers a provision he must show the au- 
thority for the provision in order to have it in order upon the 
bill. It is incumbent upon him to point out the law which 
authorizes these places for which he proposes to make pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
right there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The geutleman is right in part and wrong 
in part. It is true we rely mainly upon this section 169 of 
the Revised Statutes, but as a matter of fact in 1910 the 
Supervising Architect’s Office was given an appropriation of 
$1,100,000, and in 1912, I believe it was, it only carried six 
hundred and fifty-odd thousand dollars, and in the decrease of 
that appropriation there were practically 80 of these different 
employees who were thrown out and the law which created 
them was never repealed. The fact was there was just a failure 
to appropriate for them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The fact that an office is carried in an 
appropriation bill does not create an office, and if it is dropped 
out it can not be restored at any time unless specific authority 
be pointed out. 

Mr. HARRISON. In that connection when these different 
offices were originally created—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, they never have been created; I 
can nét concede that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, they had the clerks, laborers, and 
ail these employees. Now, did not they get their appropriation 
under this section 169 of the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, they did not. Certainly they did 
not; they could not, because the law specifically provides what 
can be employed under section 169, employees or clerks of the 
different classes, messengers, assistant messengers, and other 
employees, But to continue the statement of the Chair: 

The Chair has no difficulty whatever in disposing of the strongest 
contention of the gentleman from Indiana that these offices are au- 
thorized by law. ‘They are authorized by law for that year, that is 
for the life of the appropriation bill, and as has been decided time 
and again by the courts, nothing contained in an appropriation bill 
can live beyond the life of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these places are not offices carried in 
the appropriation bill for the current fiscal year or for the 
last current year. No authority exists in law for them. I 
have rulings, if the Chair desires them, pointing out that the 
words “other employees” refer only to employees of a grade 
not above that of laborer, the lowest employee enumerated in 
section 169 and the ruling is based upon the well-known rule 
of construction that specific items followed by general lan- 
guage are not enlarged by the recital of the general language. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is sufficient to dis- 
pose of the question of order because the gentleman must, 
before he can have his amendment considered, present the law 
which authorizes these employees. I have several other grounds 
to urge against the employment of these persons which are 
quite good, but I do not wish to undnly oceupy the time of the 
committee if the Chair is satisfied on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. There is 
no law authorizing these offices unless it is contained in the 
words “and other employees,” and the Chair does not believe 
that it was the intent of the framers of the law in using the 
words to go to the extent the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] contends; indeed, if his contention is correct, a point 
of order could hardly be sustained against the creation of any 
office in an appropriation bill. The Chair sustains the point of 


Will the gentleman yield for a question 


order. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


Mr. Chairman, there has already been appropriated by 
Congress two and a half million dollars to be used in the con- 
struction of these 47 propositions—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me to 
make a statement, perhaps I can correct a misapprehension that 
exists in the minds of many Members, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I just took it from the hearings and the testi- 
mony of the Supervising Architect. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me to 
make this statement, then he can proceed. Mr. Chairman, a 
number of Members are interested in public-building items. 
For the current fiscal year there is appropriated for the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office $760,920. There is no item for pay- 
ment under the Tarsney Act for outside architects, and if there 
were carried items of appropriations under the Tarsney Aet, 
which is repealed, commensurate with the appropriations for 
the last two or three years, the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year would aggregate $915.920. This is $34,920 in excess 
of the appropriation for 1910, which, including fees for archi- 
tects under the Tarsney Act, amounted to $881,000. Prior to 
1910 the services of experts and others in connection with public 
buildings were paid out of the appropriations for the buildings, 
and Congress enacted a provision prohibiting the use of such 
appropriations and requiring appropriations to be specifically 
made for such services. The last year under which appropria- 
tions were made under the old form the amount expended for 
this service was $481,000. 

For the current year the amount available is $760,920, an 
increase of almost 100 per cent, and yet the output of the office 
is practically the same to-day as it was in 1910. Requests were 
made to increase the force in the Supervising Architect’s Office 
at this time by nearly 100 per cent for the current fiscal year. 
The appropriations made at the last session of Congress were 
$71,000,000 in excess of the appropriations made at any session 
of Congress since the beginning of the Government, and a deficit 
of $25,000,000, regardless of any changes or falling off due to 
the tariff, is anticipated by those who have impartially investi- 
gated the conditions. With the fact before the committee that 
the Supervising Architect’s Office was engaged in an attempt 
to cverce Congress into inereasing this force improperly, they 
did not believe under the circumstances they were justified in 
increasing the force. 

There were 47 projects for which appropriations were made, 
given places in chronological order, and work delayed on them 
for one reason or another, and in the last public-building bill 
legislation was enacted which enabled these projects to be taken 
up. When Members interested in these projects went to the 
Supervising Architect he stated he could not take them up for 
two or three years unless Congress appropriated $180,000 for 
which he had requested an appropriation, and that amount was 
only for six months of this year and would necessitate about 
$150,000 additional for the balance of the fiscal year. When 
questioned about this matter, he said they had outlined a pro- 
gram for three years, and because he had stated to some Mem- 
ber of Congress that the buildings authorized some time ago 
would be ready for the market three years from now he could 
not take up a matter that was not in that line, no matter how 
important, no matter how urgent, nor how necessary it might 
be. Inquiry was made, and it was ascertained that the em- 
ployees in the Supervising Architect’s office are employed seven 
hours a day. In every other department of the Government at 
Washington they are employed seven and one-half hours a day. 
If the time of these employees was lengthened a half hour or an 
hour, these 47 items would quickly be cleared up. 

Section 7, of the act of March 15, 1898, is as follows: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the head of. each executive depart- 
ment to require monthly reports to be made to him as to the condition 
of the public business in the several bureaus or offices of his depart- 
ment at Washington; and in each case where such reports disclose that 
the public business is in arrears, the head of the department in which 
such arrears exist shall require, as provided herein, an extension of the 
hours of service of such clerks or employees as may be necessary to 
bring up such arrears of the public business. 

In this office of the Government, in which employees work 
less hours than in any other, if the work is in arrears, they 
should be required to bring it up. There is one other reason 
which convinces the committee that this whole propaganda was 
a scheme to mislead Congress and to coerce it into enlarging 
unnecessarily the force in the Supervising Architect’s office. 

The geutleman from Michigan [Mr. DorEMus} came before the 
committee and. called attention to the fact that authority had 
been given to make certain alterations and repairs in the post 
office at Detroit, to cost $70,000. He pointed out that the condi- 
tions there were such that it was imperative that they should 
be remedied, and he was informed by the Supervising Architect 
that unless Congress appropriated $180,000 to increase its force 
it would be impossible to do that work inside of two years. 
That was the statement made to Members of Congress interested 
in different projects. If that be the rule, it should be applied 
impartially, not only to Members of Congress but to the heads 
of departments. But the Secretary of the Treasury called the 
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attention of the committee to the fact that for $40,000 altera- 
tions could be made in the old building of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing which would enable him to place in that 
building all of the auditors of his department with the excep- 
tion of the Auditor for the Post Office Department, accommo- 
date them from the 1st of July, and save $35,000 in rent. If 
an appropriation of $40,000 were made at this time, so that 
the work could be begun on the tst of January, it could be 
ended on the 30th of June and that building be made available 
for occupancy. The committee suggested that the Secretary of 
the Treasury submit an estimate for that purpose, and the 
Supervising Architect was present when the suggestion was 
made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Hay). 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The estimate was submitted, of $40,000, 
to do the work, and not a dollar was requested nor a word is 
contained In that estimate for the technical services required to 
turn out the plans to do the work. So that it demonstrates 
that this statement, that these emergency projects can not be 
taken up, is not one that is strictly adhered to in the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office. It depends upon whether a Member 
of Congress or the head of a department is interested in it 
whether it will be adhered to. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, after the Supervising Archi- 
tect and the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
the public building items had been heard, was requested to ap- 
pear before the committee, and he was asked to state what 
the policy of this administration is to be regarding the con- 
struction of public buildings. Last year $20,000,000 was ex- 
pended upon construction work, and it is conceded that if this 
increase in force were granted by Congress it would mean an 
increase in the amount expended for construction work by 
$5,000,000 annually. 

The Secretary said that at the time these estimates had been 
submitted his attention had not been called to the fact that in 
the last public building bill, approved on the 4th of March 
last, a commission had been created, consisting of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and two members of each of the Committees on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the two Houses, to take up the 
entire question of the construction of public buildings and 
report a definite plan to be pursued. He expressed the belief 
that as that commission had organized since the estimates had 
been submitted, and as they could take the matter up and make 
a report at the next session of Congress, in his opinion it would 
be better to wait until the next session of Congress before 
pressing the estimates. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. What remedy does the gentleman suggest 
to the Members who are interested in these 47 buildings? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I am not prepared to 
point out a remedy, but I am prepared to call the attention of 
the House to some very important facts in reference to public 
buildings. From 1903 to 1914, a period’of 12 years, the appro- 
priations for the construction of public buildings amounted to 
over $154,000,000. That is an average of $12,800,000 a year. 
During the preceding 12 years, from 1891 to 1902, the appro- 
priations aggregated $51,000,000, an average of $4,300,000 a 
year. From the beginning of the Government up to June 6, 
1902, all public buildings authorized, including sites, numbered 
460, and their cost amounted to $160.499,000. Since the 6th of 
June, 1902, including the bill that was approved on that day, 
there have been authorized in six acts, including sites, 1,003 

buildings, and at a total limit of $113,139,000. 
*“ Mr. BURNETT. Since when? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Since the 6th of June, 1902. That is 
nearly three times as many buildings and sites as were author- 
ized from the beginning of the Government up to that date and 
.67 per cent of their cost. The five bills from June 6, 1902, to 
June 25, 1910, authorized 699 buildings; including sites, at an 
aggregate cost of $80,000,000. 

With this information before the committee having some 
responsibility to the House and to the country with respect to 
recommendations for appropriations, the committee was unable 
to recommend increasing by 50 per cent the force in the Office 
of the Supervising Architect. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
& moment? 


Is there objection? [After a 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a moment. In justice to members 
of the subcommittee, after the hearings were completed I in- 
vited the Democratic members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to meet, and I laid before them fairly and accurately a 
complete statement of the matter affecting the public buildings, 
and suggested the advisability of the members of the commit- 
tee, before the subcommittee attempted to make any recom- 
mendations, expressing their views as to what the policy of the 
committee should be. I did that so that nebody might ‘charge 
that my personal views may have affected this matter one way 
or the other; and the subcommittee unanimously agreed upon 
the policy which the subcommittee carried out in reporting the 
bill to the full committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr..MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
AUSTIN] is recognized, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the Supervising Architect's 
Office deserves the attention and consideration of. this House. 
We are constantly increasing the number of public-building 
projects in the omnibus public-buildings bills and at the same 
time failing to give the Treasury Department an increase in 
the force of its Supervising Architect’s Office. Mr. MacVeagh, 
the predecessor of Mr. McAdoo, in order to reduce expenses 
under the Taft administration on the eve of the approaching 
elections, and to make a record for economy, had the Sixty- 
first Congress reduce this force 70 clerks, and hold down the 
annual appropriation on public buildings and grounds to 
$12,000,000 a year. 

The gentleman speaks about the amount of money appro- 
priated for the administration of that office. I have the figures 
here, taken from the records of the Treasury Department, 
showing that there were paid im salaries in 1910, $85,900; in 
1911, $84,400; in 1912, $97,500; in 1913, $83,850; and in 1914, 
$235,920. There was only an increase of $20,000 in 1914, and 
the balance of the increase results from a transfer of certain 
employees carried under the head of “ General expenses.” 

The total number of buildings carried in the public-buildings 
act of 1908 was 234; in the public-buildings act of June, 1910, 
251; in the publie-buildings act of March, 1913, 327. 

There are 209 public buildings authorized prior to the last 
public-buildings bill that are not under contract and the plans 
for which are not under preparation. 

Under the present limited foree of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office 75 building plans per year are turned out, as 
against 125 public-building plans prior to the reduction of the 
force caused by failing to appropriate for the salaries of 70 
clerks and assistants in that office. It will require the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office three years to complete the plans and 
specifications on every building authorized prior to the last 
public-buildings act, passed in March of this year. It will re 
quire until 1916, to complete these plans before any of the 
plans under the last public-buildings bill are taken up. With- 
out an increase of the present force it will require until 1920 
to complete all ef the plans carried in the public-buildings bills 
heretofore authorized by Congress. So I want to say for the 
information of the new Members and the old Members that 
there will be no chance for the preparation ef new public- 
building plans fer seven years unless Congress increases the 
clerical force of the Supervising Architect’s Office. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman, has put before us very 
forcibly this program of the Supervising Architect’s Office. But 
does not the gentleman know or believe that for all the smaller 
buildings, up to $50,000, a uniform set of plans could be adopted 
by the Supervising Architect’s Office, and fhat with slight 
changes of specifications they could be adapted to a great many 
cities of from 10,000 to 20.000 inhabitants, which would obviate 
the necessity for this elaborate three-year plan. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
present Supervising Arehitect is doing all in his power to stand- 
ardize public buildings of a certain kind and character. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will not that reduce the estimate of seven 
years that the gentleman has made? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not to any considerable extent, because al- 
ready the department is standardizing the plans wherever they 
can be standardized. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that a Member 
of Congress eame before the committee—— 

The CHAFRMAN (Mr. Hay). The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will call attention to this fact: That a 
Member of Congress came before our committee and said he 
had been to see the Supervising Architect in regard to one 
of these buildings, and had been told that this elaborate pro- 
gram would take three years to carry out. He said, “Mr. 
Supervising Architect, give me the same plans that were drawn 
for the post office at Billville and put them through for the post 
office at Jimville,”’ and they did it, and he had his post-office 
plans inside of 60 days. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I know that the Supervising Architect’s Office 
is doing everything possible to standardize public buildings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is an awfully gen- 
eral expression. Will the gentleman tell us something he has 
done? ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman knows that in five minutes I 
can not explain the work of the Supervising Architect’s Office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We will give you more 
time if you will give us some explanation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to say that the Supervising Architect’s 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 


force will never be increased by the Committee on Appropria-.- 


tions, because that committee are opposed to increasing the 
amount of money annually expended for the construction of 
public buildings and grounds. While the gentleman says we 
expended $20,000,000 last year, my recollection is that the 
hearings show that we expended $14,000,000 last year, and if 
this program recommended by the Supervising Architect was 
adopted then the amount would be increased from $14,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The average expenditure which the es- 
timates of the Supervising Architect’s Office has been based 
upon is about fourteen millions a year. Last year there was 
expended twenty millions. That was due to the fact that the 
work was speeded up, and an increase of its force will increase 
the expenditure $5,000,000. I have no desire to do anything 
except to state accurately the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The truth is, Congress in its public-buildings 
bills is authorizing more money for public buildings than the 
Treasury Department has estimated for that purpose. The 
Treasury Department is not increasing that amount—will not 
do it until the force in the Supervising Architect’s Office is 
increased. 

“Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact also that the Treasury De- 
partment examines usually the amount of money that it wants 
to expend, and in consultation with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee determines the amount regardless of what the wishes of 
Congress may be? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We are absolutely in the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Committee on Appropriations in 
this matter, which concerns every Member of this House. We 
will not be free, we will not be able to satisfy the wishes of our 
constituents and do our full duty until we take hold of this 
matter and vote to increase the force in the Supervising Ar- 
chitect’s Office. 

I want to say, in answer to the criticism by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, that the present Supervising 
Architect is efficient, conscientious, and the best equipped man 
that ever held that position, and I have had an acquaintance 
with that office for many years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not said anything to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In one of the first talks I had with the new 
Secretary of the.Treasury we discussed this congested condition 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office. Mr. McAdoo, a live, wide- 
awake, public man, a successful business man, stated that it 
was his earnest desire to clean up the congested condition in 
that office and bring the work up to date; and he asked the 
Committee on Appropriations for an appropriation and submit- 
ted an estimate of $1,353,000, and then, after the hearing, in 
order to meet what he supposed were the wishes of that com- 
mittee, he reduced that estimate to $974,770, and the committee 
cut it to $378,891, carrying in this bill for the Supervising 
Architect’s Office $603,891, when he had revised and cut his 
estimate down to $974,770. We have in the person of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury a man that can fill that position and will 
fill it with honor and credit to his party, to himself, and to the 
country, and I submit, with this subject in charge and control 
of this House, that when this new Secretary comes here with 
his first estimate to Congress in an earnest, honest endeavor to 
put that office, especially the bureau presided over by the Super- 
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vising Architect of the Treasury, in a first-class, businesslike 
condition, with up-to-date methods, you ought not to say no; 
Lin ought to uphold his hands and sustain and help him. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] is in error when he states 
that force in the Supervising Architect’s Office has been reduced. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the Sixty-first Congress, I stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We have constantly in- 
creased the force at the disposal of the Supervising Architect. 
The trouble with the gentleman’s figures arises from the fact 
that he is not familiar with the appropriation bills. Some of 
the force in the Supervising Architect’s Office has been provided 
for in the sundry civil bill, some in the legislative bill, and 
at one time some of it was paid for under the appropriation 
for public buildings. 

But I want to say to the House that we have endeavored to 
bring all the force into the legislative bill, and when the gentle- 
man read the figures for 1914, exceeding $200,000, he thought it 
must be a mistake. It is not a mistake, but we have simply 
brought into the legislative bill the force that had been provided 
for in other bills. There has been absolutely no reduction in 
the force, but there has been a constant increase. 

Mr. MacVeagh did reduce the force in the department by 
more than 500 persons during his four years, but most of that 
reduction was in the Auditor’s office for the Post Office De- 
partment, and no part of the reduction was in the Supervising 
Architect’s Office. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My authority is the Supervising Architect 
himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
it than he does. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And his further statement was that the force 
was reduced 70 officials in that department by the Sixty-first 
Congress, and the last Congress gave him an increase of $20,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I know 
more about it than the Supervising Architect, because I am on 
the committee that makes up the bills, and he is a new man up 
there. 

I think it far more important that Congress should consider 
a question of policy than that it should consider a question of 
increasing this particular item in an appropriation bill. One 
reason why those of you who are interested in public buildings 
are required to wait from three to five years after Congress 
has authorized their construction is that the policy of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office has been to make a separate plan 
for each building. 

There may be to-day authorized not less than 75 buildings in 
the United States at a cost of $60,000 each. Those buildings 
are located in every State in the Union. The Supervising Ar- 
chitect believes that he ought to make a separate plan for each 
one of those buildings. That costs about $3,000 for each one. 
Do you believe that there is a business man in the United 
States who, if he were going to build 60 houses, whether. ware- 
houses or stores or apartment buildings, in 60 different cities 
of the United States, to cost exactly the same amount of 
money, would employ architects to make 60 different sets of 
plans? Travel throughout the country over a railway, and as 
you pass from station to station you see the railway company 
has standardized its depots. For towns of 5,000 people they 
have a certain style and a certain size. For towns of 10,000 
people you find they have a certain size and a certain style, 
and so it is in all the railways and in all the great enterprises 
of the country. The cotton mills that build hundreds and thou- 
sands of houses adopt a certain plan, and in the building of 
those houses they follow those plans. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I believe that we ought to 
go at this in a businesslike way. We ought to standardize these 
buildings. If the $60,000 building which they designed for my 
town is artistic in South Carolina and good for the eye to 
look upon, then it would be artistic in Minnesota or Wisconsin 
or Maine. No two citizens of the United States in all prob- 
ability would ever see these two buildings, one of which might 
be located in the State of Washington and the other in North 
Carolina. There is absolutely no reason why the Government 
should not go at it in a businesslike way, and if you will do 
that you will not have to wait for five years for your buildings, 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Well, I know more about 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Fiorida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to 
the gentleman that I thoroughly agree with the idea of stand- 
ardization in a practical way. I am a member of the committee 
or the commission which now has that matter in charge, but I 
want to ask the gentleman if he does not realize that climatic 
conditions have something to do with building operations? In 
other words, does the gentleman believe a building that would 
do for South Carolina would, without any change, answer for 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply 
to that I would say that the climatic conditions might affect 
the material out of which it was built, but it could not affect 
the style, the size of the house, and the general outlines of the 
plans. ° 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I know several post-office 
buildings in South Carolina costing the same amount, and yet 
there was a separate plan for each building. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is pending before the com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MANN. Can we not reach some conclusion as to how 
long this is going to run? 

Mr. SISSON. As far as I am concerned it will not run very 
long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to that motion. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austin] in his statement in reference to the Supervising 
Architect having done all he could to standardize buildings in 
tkis country has not stated it just exactly as I understand from 
the Supervising Architect himself. When he was before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations I endeavored to get him to state if 
he was standardizing, and he did not answer positively that he 
was, but proceeded to show how difficult it was to standardize. I 
endeavored to get the Secretary of the Treasury to state what 
effort had been made to standardize since his term, and he said 
that his other duties had engrossed his time and that very little 
had been done. During that examination the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself stated that he had made these estimates with- 
out knowing the conditions in the architect's office, because his 
duties were so multifarious and there were so many depart- 
ments under him that he had not gone into the matter fully. 
He finally told the subcommittee that he desired that this whole 
matter, except those absolute deficiencies, should go over until 
he, with the chairmen of the two committees of the two Houses 
and the other two members of the commission, could work out a 
plan whereby they would be able fo save to the Government a 
great deal of money and work out a good plan of standardiza- 
tion. On page 697 of the hearings Mr. McAdoo said: 

We are going very carefully into all of these questions, and I very 
much hope that the commission will be able to submit at the next ses- 
sion of Congress a very definite recommendation as to the policy to be 
pursued with respect to public buildings in all particulars, as well as to 
present a cohesive, consistent, and concrete plan for dealing with many 
of the questions which I think are in your mind. I think, therefore, if 
I may be permitted to say it, that we are indulging in a fruitless dis- 
cussion now. 

Why, because he was not then able to say in answer to my 
question that there was any plan of standardization, notwith- 
standing the fact that the law requires the standardization. 

I want to say this in reference to the architect’s office, that 
if spending, as they do, an average of 6 per cent, which is 1 per 
cent more than is charged by the commercial architects, they 
are getting the poorest results for the greatest amount of money 
that is possible for a bunch of men to get, we had better dis- 
pense with these skilled architects and get seven or eight un- 
lettered farmers and put them in charge of the business, be- 
cause down in my country, where the county supervisors, who 
are plain farmers, build a court house, and across the street 
you build a post office, you will find the court house costing 
$40,006 to complete, seating about 500 or 600 people, with offices 
downstairs, with all the conveniences upstairs, built of St. 
Louis pressed brick, while in the same district you will find a 
$55,000 one-story post-office building that is built of the ordi- 
nary brick of the country, and the only stone you will find in it 
is, in the steps leading into the building, and the ordinary on- 
locker will know that the people are not getting the worth of 
their money out of the Supervising Architect’s Office. If that is 
the result which these architects are getting, it is the highest 
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duty of every Member of this Congress to look into these mat- 
ters suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury and know what 
is going on with the people’s money. I am willing that these 
buildings may be constructed, but I am unwilling that they 
should be constructed until we ascertain whether or not the 
Supervising Architect's Office has done its full and its complete 
duty. 

Now, as to the standardization, I want to say when you make 
a plan—and I have talked with many private architects, I have 
talked with many builders about this, and they will tell you 
that your plans ought to take into consideration the building 
material in the section in which it is to be located, but you may 
standardize a building and make a type for a $50,000 building 
in the State of Alabama end use it in the State of Mississippi. 
You can use it in Georgia. You can standardize a building in 
Vermont and use it in all New England. You can standardize 
a building in Oregon and Washington and use the material 
there in that neighborhood and use it for that section. You 
can standardize a building out West. But what is the trouble? 
The trouble is that when that is done then every honest builder 
gets an opportunity to put in an honest bid, because he can 
know what he is doing. 

The man who built the State capitol in my own State, Mr. 
Barnes—and there was not the slightest tinge of a suspicion, 
the slightest suggestion that the people did not get value re- 
ceived for the money for the State capitol. Yet a man like this 
could not and would not bid upon the plans and specifications 
handed out by this department because they were not stand- 
ardized and the terms used were different in different plans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, you take the standard steel. They keep 
it on the shelves, as it were, in the great steel concerns, and 
when you order a piece of structural steel, it is a standard as 
much as a four-by-four post in an ordinary frame building. 
You find windows that are standards in size, and window 
frames of certain size, having a certain number of lights in 
them—a standard article—and yet in these post-office buildings 
they use terms making it necessary to use material of different 
sizes. He can use terms for windows which. are off size. And 
for this reason, in many instances, on the larger contracts, men 
are unwilling to compete. And for that reason if for no other, 
they ought to have these buildings standardized and the terms 
standard, because every honest contractor and every honest 
builder could go and look at the type of the building, and when 
he put in his bid he would know when he complied with the 
terms of the contract for that type of building. 

Now, I have a building in this bill which I think, like all the 
other Members, is being delayed. I have another which is au- 
thorized, and perhaps I will not get it in three years. But I 
am unwilling te have it erected until I shali know, or have 
reason to know, that the people of the United States are getting 
value received for it, until I know that every honest contractor, 
who submitted plans and specifications, may go over those 
plans and specifications, and know whether or not he is au- 
thorized, according to his construction, to put in a certain bid 
on it. Therefore I shall not hurry this matter until we get a 
complete report. 

I have confidence in the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CiarxK}, 
who is the chairman of the committee of this House, and his 
second, my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], although 
I do not know whether he is on the commission or not, and in 
Senator Swanson; and I also have confidence in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and all these other gentlemen. 

My friend says that the Secretary asked this. Yes; but he 
now especially repudiated the asking when he told us the facts. 
On the contrary, he asked that this building program go over 
until this commission could make a full and ‘complete investi- 
gation and submit a plan to Congress, when Congress and the 
country would know in the future the people were getting 
value received for their money. There is something wrong in 
the Supervising Architect’s Office. The private architect is 
willing to do the work for 5 per cent and supervise. It costs 
these gentlemen 6 per cent, with their office and all the material 
furnished. They have their office furnished and al! their mate- 
rial furnished them; they have ail their equipment there. They 
do not have to travel around over the country and hunt up jobs. 


asks 
Is there 


‘They do not have to pay hotel bills while hanging eround court- 


houses in order to ascertain whether or not they are going to 
get contracts let to them fer courthouses and on other buildings 
to be constructed. The private architects have to go out into 
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the world and compete on bids; and yet the private architects 
make money on a 5 per cent basis, while the United States 
Government now is spending 6 per cent in this architect’s office. 
Is there anything wrong? I do not know whether there is any- 
thing dishonest about it or not, but I do say that on its face it 
shows gross inefficiency, which ought to be investigated before 
men go further with this building program in the United 
States. And for that reason I stand with the subcommittee, I 
stand with the full committee, I stand with the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his recommendation that the law be carried 
out—that this matter be investigated before we go further. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. ¢ Chairman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman from 
Texas want? 

Mr. GARNER. I want only two or three minutes, 

Mr. BURNETT. I want five minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like three minutes. 

Mr. COX. Give me three. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, quite a number of Mem- 
bers want to speak on the matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this question close at 3 o’clock and 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ftoop of Virginia). The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FirzcEratp] asks unanimous consent that 
debate on the paragraph under consideration close at 3 o’clock 
and 30 minutes. 

Mr. COX. That ought to be divided up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to the 
committee for consuming five minutes on the proposition of 
striking out the last two words; but this question here is one 
that is at least six or seven years old. Those of us who have 
been here that length of time will recall the fact that at each 
session of Congress this identical question comes up and the 
Committee on Appropriations takes the same position each 
time; that is, it draws an indictment against the Supervising 
Architect’s Office and says, “ You do not need any more money, 
for we are not going to let you have more than a certain num- 
ber of buildings each year.” 

That intimation was meade clear this morning by the gen- 
tlemayn from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitetr], when he drew an 
indictment against the Congress itself for making appropria- 
tions for public buildings at places where he thought the build- 
ings ought not to exist. The same idea now 
gentleman from New York [Mr. F1irzGERaLp], 
the Congres 
those buildings can not possibly be expected to be constructed 
for four qr five years. 

Mr. Chairman, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts and their conclusions. I 


The 


intend in good faith to construct the buildings. 
to suggest to the gentleman from Massachusetts and to the 
gentleman from New York that the Congress is larger than the 
Committee on Appropriations; that 


construct these buildings you and your associates ought not to 
stand in the way and prevent Congress from constructing these 
buildings. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says I am standing in 
the way. I am not standing in the way. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes; the gentleman says he is not stand- 
ing in the way of constructing these buildings, and yet every 
time the Secretary of the Treasury prepares to make an esti- 
mate, he knows what the estimates are, but he prevents the 
Secretary of the Treasury from making an estimate, because 
he can not draw the plans and specifications. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘The gentleman from Texas is mistaken. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimated for the force that 
he required in his office. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I have only five minutes. I 
submit to the gentleman from New York this proposition: If 
he will put in this bill an item of $150,000 for an increase of 
the force of the Supervising Architect’s Office, will not the 
Secretary of the Treasury submit an amendment for $5,000,000 
more in his next estimate? Will not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury do that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I guess he will. 

Mr. GARNER. I guess he will, too. 
from submitting the estimate. 


Then you preyent him 
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| York is not willing to do that. 


| not to bring in these authorizations of public buildings. 


| of force, we 
| Mr. 
comes from the | 
when he indicts | 
s for making the authorizations of buildings when | 
| buildings. 


I agree with the gentleman from New York | 
s ee | being constructed? 
do not believe these authorizations ought to be made unless you | 
But I beg leave 





when this Congress has | 
spoken and declared that it is the policy of this Government to | 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. There was nothing to prevent him from 
submitting an estimate for this additional force when the law 
required him to complete the buildings. 

Mr. GARNER. We imagined when we put these 47 buildings 
on the top of the docket that you would take the whole of it. 
You will be delayed five or six months on your building that 
is now in process of construction, because these 47 buildings 
must be planned first. The plans and specifications must first 
be drawn. 

The gentleman from New York has brought an indictment 
against the Supervising Architect which will either compel 
him to take up these 47 buildings or else the Secretary of the 
Treasury ought to be impeached. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that _ think we should do the thing that ought to be done now 
and let what should be done three years from now take care 
of itself at that time. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman; but if you will 
give the Supervising Architect’s Office this $150,000, he will 
draw plans and specifications and go right along with this 
program that has been outlined. But the gentleman from New 
Why? Because it will involve 
the expenditure of $5,000,000 later. For what purpose? For 
a purpose that he thinks ought not to have been authorized in 
the beginning. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken. 
Along with the gentleman from Texas I belong to a party that 
made certain promises, and I believe we ought to keep those 
promises and not attempt to bunko the people. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, the gentleman says we belong to a party 
that made certain promises and we ought to keep them. [I 
agree with him in that. I voted with the gentleman from New 
York and with the gentleman from Massachusetts and others 
But 
when this Congress has deliberately spoken the gentleman from 
New York and his associates on the ¢ yommittee on Appropria- 
tions have no right to hold us up and say, “ We will put the 
veto on this House, and therefore we will not permit you to 
make it possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare 


| these estimates.” 


Mr. 
Mr. 


FITZGERALD. 
GARNER. 


We have no power to do that. 

If you give us this money for this increase 
shall get some more estimates, shall we not? That, 
Chairman, answers the whole question. If you will give us 
the money for the force necessary to prepare the plans fcr the 
construction of these 47 buildings as an emergency, we will get 
an additional estimate of $5,000,000 with which to construct the 
If you do not furnish this extra force, we can not 
get the estimates. Who is stopping it? Let the gentleman an- 
swer that question. Who is preventing these buildings from 
The Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with every word that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] has said when he drew his in- 
dictment against the Supervising Architect’s Office. The v-ork 
of that office ought to be standardized. I nee nv criticism to 
make of the gentleman’s indictment. I am in full accord with 
the Committee on Appropriations and with the theory which 
they hold, that some of these buildings in small towns ought 


| not to have been authorized. But I do say that after I have 


been outvoted in this House and after the House has declared 
a policy, I have no right to stand in the way of it; neither has 
the Committee on Appropriations that right. [Applause] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman's time ex- 
pired? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman one question 
about the extra hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say only 
a word or two on this subject of standardization. I happen 
to be a member of the commission charged with the duty of 
undertaking to devise some plan of standardization which will 
expedite the construction of Government buildings and targely 
be a measure of economy to the people of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, no man in this House is more attached to the 
standardization of buildings than Iam. I believe that the Gov- 
ernment can save millions of dollars by creating a practical 
system of standardization, but it is a practical question and a 
great question. It is easy enough to say that a $50,000 building 
at one place and a $50,000 building at another place ought to be 
exactly the same and that the plans and specifications ought to 
be exactly alike, but if gentlemen will confer with architecis 
and with builders they will find out that climatic conditions 
have a great deal to do with the construction of buildings, 
They will find that the topography of the country has a great 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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deal to do with the construction of buildings. I believe that in 
these smaller towns where the Government has no activity other 
than that of the post office there can be a practical stand- 
ardization, but in order to do that I believe you will find that 
you must group the States together with reference to climatic 
conditions. 5 

For instance, New England would make one group, the Rocky 
Mountain States another, the Southeastern States would make 
one, the Southwestern States another, and the Middle West, 
and so forth; but when you come to the construction of build- 
ings where various activities of the Government are to be 
housed—the post office, the Federal courts, the customhouse, the 
land office, and all that—I do not believe that you can ever find 
a plan of standardization that will cover that class of buildings. 
We can make it apply to the smaller ones if you will group 
the States as I have suggested, where there is nothing but the 
Post Office Department to be provided for. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. I agree with the gentleman about the division ; 
but with reference to the last buildings the gentleman speaks 
of, does he not believe that they can use a standard with ref- 
erence to the materials that shall go into the buildings? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; that may be true. But at the 
same time you ought to take into consideration the character of 
building material in the vicinity where the building is to be 
constructed. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Take it in Minnesota, where it is 
cold, or in Dakota. They desire a building constructed entirely 
different from what we would in Florida. There we want air, 
and we want verandas, and we want shade. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I-am the daddy of this idea of 
standardization of buildings. I have fought for it for 15 years, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman from Florida what has 
the climate to do with the shape and dimensions of these build- 
ings? 

Mr. CLARK 

Mr. CLARK 
with it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In the State of Florida if you could 
get a perfectly round building with plenty of verandas, it would 
be more comfortable, because we need the breeze, and you 
could get it from every side and source. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is mere detail. Is it not true 
that pressed brick and terra cotta and steel, the three materials 
out of which you would build a forty or fifty thousand dollar 
building, are the best materials and are practically indestruc- 
tible in any climate—especially terra cotta and pressed brick? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; if you use brick very much in 
a damp climate you will have the walls covered with moss that 
is going to make it damp nearly all the time, and extremely 
unhealthy for those people that dwell within the building. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say that that is exactly the 
experience that we have had in Augusta, Ga. We have a build- 
ing of brick and it is extremely unhealthy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Florida one further question. Has the committee been consider- 
ing the question of laying down fixed conditions on which a 
town shall have a building at all, and the building of a certain 
price, so that the Secretary of the Treasury, when these condi- 
tions are performed can automatically order a certain building 
to be completed in that town? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; that has been considered, but, 
of course, Mr. Chairman, we have reached no conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I do not want more 
than a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Florida be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, as I said, I do not 
want more than a minute. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I shall oppose hereafter the construction of a public 


of Florida. 
of Missouri. 


A great deal. 
How can it have anything to do 


building in any town where the interest upon the money -in- 
vested is greater than the expense of the Government in renting 
suitable quarters therefor. [Applause.] 

I believe that we have reached the time when the construc- 
tion of public buildings at the expense of the Government in 
little 2-by-4 towns ought to cease. [Applause.] I think that 
business ought to be conducted upon a practical, common-sense 
basis. If, therefore, we can secure quarters in a town for the 
post office which are suitable, ample, and safe for less money 
than would be the interest at Government rate on the cost of a 
suitable building, then the Government, in my opinion, should 
not construct a building in such town. I believe this should be 
the general rule for our guidance, but of course there may be 
peculiar conditions which would create exceptions and take 
some cities or towns out of this general rule. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
means his statement to apply to towns where they have a Fed- 
eral court and all other United States offices? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, no. I think every court in this 
land ought to be housed by the Government, and if the town is 
important enough to have a Federal court you will generally 
find that the interest upon the amount invested will be much 
less than the rentals that have to be paid by the Government 
for suitable quarters. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. 
trict. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I do 
not know that I can improve by a more extended discussion the 
sentiment expressed in a rather surprising statement made by 
the gentleman from Florida during the last 2 minutes of his 
speech. I think he said more to the point in the last 2 minutes 
of his extended time than he had previously said in 10 minutes. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that we have been losing sight 
of the main object, and that it has been covered up in a mass 
of verbiage which would be delightful if we had the time to hear 
it, but which is not profitable. 

I agree with much that has been said about standardizing 
these public buildings; but the basic proposition, if we would 
get anywhere at all in bringing about eccnomy, is to draw the 
line on these appropriations, so that, as the gentleman from 
New York, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] has informed us, instead of multiplying the amount 
of this appropriation during the past 12 years to twelve times 
what it was in the previous 12 years, we could permanently 
stop that buughole through which the public money flows so 
rapidly. 

A dozen or 15 years ago many of our ewn party, who were 
then on the outside, criticized the extravagance of Congress 
because, as they said, it was a billion-dollar Congress. The 
reply was made by a distinguished Republican leader at that 
time that that was not.a material objection, because this was 
a billion-dollar country. I submit, as a matter of correct logic, 
that if it was true that we had a billion-dollar Congress cover- 
ing a period of 2 years 12 years ago because we had a Dillion- 
dollar country, we now have progressed to a most wonderful 
extent, because in that short time we have come to be a 
$2,000,000,000 country, for we are now making appropriations 
aggregating a billion dollars or more each year. 

During the time I have been a Member of this Congress, I 
have on a number of occasions raised my voice in protest against 
the unwarranted extravagance of this body in spending the 
public money, especially as it has to do with the Federal build- 
ing appropriation. It has only been within the last two years, 
when we commenced to carry out the reform preached by our 
party for the last 30 years of lowering tariff duties, that we 
have been met with the correlative proposition that if we are 
going to thereby lose revenue we must meet our rapidly grow- 
ing expenses by providing other sources of income. So we re- 
sorted then to reviving the old wartime income tax, from which 
we expect to get $100,000,000 or more annually. I am heartily 
in favor of it. I believe it ought to come to pass. In its con- 
sideration, however, the question of its absolute necessity was 
quite as prominent as its justice. Then we levied a corpora- 
tion excise tax, from which we are getting annually $30,000,000 
or so. I believe in that; but I want to warn my colleagues 
that the next move will be the inauguration of a Federal 
inheritance tax and the doubling of internal-revenue duties. 
You will remember that former President Taft proposed the 
first. He was at once confronted with the fact that we 
already have that burden imposed in not less than 36 of our 
States, and it would look like, and would indeed be, a very 
grievous burden to pile on top of the existing tax another 
equally burdensome levied by the National Government. That 
proposition had to be abandoned. But we can not go ahead 
spending public money in the way we are now doing and keep 


I have a town of that kind in my dis- 
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free from a deficit without further increasing a grievous burden 
of taxation. If I had my way, not as it concerns this particular 
bill, but upon the construction of Federal buildings, I would 
inaugurate a very different policy. But I can not have my 
way about it. There are too many pieces of fat pork in this 
barrel. I do not say this offensively. It is the common desig- 
nation of this kind of an appropriation. The appropriations for 
rivers and harbors go with it, and in many instances are equally 
censurable. But we have too many selfish interests at stake, 
and it would be hard to pass the kind of a law that I would 
propose. 

If I had my way, I would have no Federal building con- 
structed in any town unless the receipts of the post office of 
that town were at least $50,000 a year and it had at least 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. Just for one question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Has the gentleman ever inquired into 
the buildings that are in use as substations in the large cities 
like Chicago and one or two in Washington, where they are 
constructed by private capital and then rented for a ‘period of 
10 years or more at a very low rental? It seems to me that that 
would solve the problem that the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. SHARP. That might do so; but may I say one further 
word in respect to the gentleman from Florida? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHARP. My. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CrarKk], in closing his remarks, laid down a rule. He is 
a member of the Committee on Public Buldings and Grounds, 
and on this account his views on this question are important. 
If the rule or criterion referred to by the gentleman had been 
in effect—that is, no public building where the Government 
could rent a suitable private property for less than the annuai 
fixed charges, including a low rate of interest and maintenance 
of a Federal building if constructed—then, I dare say, that out 
of the 1,200 post-office propositions mentioned by the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. FirzeczrRaLp] the Government would not 
have had to construct more than one-third of those buildings at 
public expense. Even at this late day the inauguration of such 
a policy would annually save to the people of the United States 
fully $10,000,000. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall only say one or two 
words in regard to the question of standardization. Gentle- 
men may theorize upon that just as long as they desire, but 
there is a practical common-sense side to that question. There 
is no such thing as standardization on the question of cost. 
The distinguished speaker has referred to his paternity of that 
proposition, and yet I would like to see him or anybody else 
standardize as to cost. They may standardize upon the style 
of architecture, and yet when they come to the question of 
construction it depends not only upon climatic conditions, but 
also on the proximity to material, on freight rates, and many 
other things. We have a case in point before our Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds now. A bill was introduced 
by a gentleman from Kansas asking an additional appropria- 
tion because of the fact that the $50,000 appropriated, which 
would construct a building in some States, on account of cli- 
matic conditions in Kansas will not construct a building there. 
Reference has been made to terra cotta. This gentleman has 
stated to our committee that on account of those climatic con- 
ditions in his State terra cotta can not be used as well as some- 
thing else that is better adapted to the climate. Hence when 
it comes to the question of standardization it is practically a 
common-sense question. 

When Mr. SHEPPARD was chairman of the committee, and 
after he left the House and I was the acting chairman of 
the committee, we always insisted upon the Supervising Archi- 
tect—and he has to a very great extent acquiesced—reducing 
to a standard these buildings as much as possible, and great 
progress was made along that line; but when gentlemen think 
there can be standardization so as to apply to all of the States 
of the country they are absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. Chairman, what I rose for was to reply to some criticisms 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] made yes- 
terday in regard to this Democratic Congress and the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings. Here is one of the contributions of 
the gentleman. He says: 

Personally, I do not believe that it is economy or that it is wise for 


this Government to put up a building in any place of less than 100,000 
inhabitants, certainly not in a town of less than 50,000. 
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The gentleman would certainly object to and repudiate a 
charge of unwisdom on his part, and yet the gentleman himself 
in the last public buildings bill secured an appropriation—first 


‘asking for $50,000 and then finally allowed $80,000—for a build- 


ing to be constructed in Amherst, Mass., the population of 
which is only 5,112. Mr. Chairman, when you find a gentleman 
who is always jumping on the Public Buildings Committee you 
generally find one who very quietly is insisting that he ought to 
be made an exception to that particular rule. Here is the 
gentleman seriously saying that it would be unwise for Con- 
gress to do a certain thing, and yet he comes up and in the town 
of 5,112.asks for $50,000 in money and finally gets $80,000 and 
then criticizes the Democratic Congress. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call attention to the fact that the $45,000,000 of which he 
speaks was not put on entirely by the House of Representatives, 
but much of it by a Republican Senate, and one of the troubles 
about these gentlemen who criticize the committee is that they 
generally do not know what they are talking about. I want 
to quote another statement that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] made. He says: 

Now, of these 120 sites that are authorized over 100 are in towns 
which do not have annual postal receipts of $10,000. 

That is incorrect. The gentleman never took time; he makes 
a charge against the Democratic Party and a Democratic House, 
and he never took the time, Mr. Chairman, to look into the facts, 
but he makes the general broad assertion that 100 of the 120 
sites did not have $10,000 postal receipts. He goes on—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman state how many are 
under? 

Mr. BURNETT. Less than 100, not more than 60 of them, I 
think, and many of these put on by a Republican Senate. 
Much of the increase in the bill was put on by a Republican 
Senate at the end of the last session of Congress when we had 
to accept it, Mr. Chairman, or the bill would have been lost. 
Now, to show again that the gentleman does not know what he 
is talking about, but is going off half cocked, as these Repub- 
licans usually do, he makes this kind of statement. He said: 

Up to this present Democratic economical administration it was the 
rule that no a which had less than 1,000 inhabitants and $10,000 
of postal receipts should have a public building. 

Nobody ever heard of that 1,000 inhabitants except when it 
was conjured up in the fertile imagination of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Was not that corrected in the very next 
sentence? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is sought to be corrected by a Demo- 
erat, who got it wrong, too, and I will show you what he said. 

Mr. Luoyp. If the gentleman will permit, the rule was 10,000 inhabit- 
ants or $10,000 of postal receipts. 

That is not correct. I remember, Mr. Chairman, that the 
town of Demopolis, in my State, got an appropriation during 
the last Republican Congress of $50,000 or $60,000 where it had 
considerably less than $10,000 receipts, and I will show. nearly 
20 cases in the public buildings bill, headed by Mr. BartHo.ipt 
and gentlemen on the other side, a Republican House, and a 
Republican Senate, where either sites or buildings were au- 
thorizei| in towns that had less than $10,000 of receipts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Gentlemen ought to know, they ought to be 
conscientious enough to know, what they are talking about be- 
fore indicting the committee or a Democratic Congress. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired; all 
time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Has debate expired by order of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has, at 3.30. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, after line 20, insert “‘ Everett, Wash., $50,000.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Al debate on this paragraph has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is not an amendment to the 
paragraph, but it is a new paragraph. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
the wrong amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I picked 
up the wrong piece of paper. The one I sent up'is not cor- 
rectly written, and I ask to withdraw the other and substitute 
this, in which the language is a little different. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire 


Mr. Chairman,*I sent up 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Washington withdraws his amendment and offers the following 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4,-after line 20, insert “Everett, Wash., for completion of 
building under present limit, $50,000.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
or will make it unless the gentleman desires to be heard. My 
point of order is—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. But what is the point of order? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The point of order, Mr. Chairman, is 
that appropriations for public buildings, although they may be 
authorized, are not in order upon this, being a deficiency bill, 
this amendment not being for a deficiency. I will reserve the 
point of order if the gentleman desires. 

.Mr. MANN. No; let us settle it. Here is a public building 
that is authorized by law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will read the Chair my authority. On 
page 373, section 3562, fourth volume of Hinds’ Parliamentary 
Precedents : 


Appropriations for the continuation of work on a_public building, 
not to supply any actual deficiency, belong to the sundry civil bill and 
not to the general deficiency. 


This is an urgent deficiency bill. 


On March 17, 1880, the House was in Committee of the Whole 
Beate 2s the state of the Union considering the deficiency appropria- 
tion ls 


Mr. Benjamin Butterworth, of Ohio, offered the following amend- 


ent: 
For completing the customhouse and post-office building at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $150,000, said aggronstation to be immediately available. 

Against this amendment Mr. Joseph C. 8S. Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
made the point of order under Rule XXI. 

The Chairman ruled: 

Although the bill under consideration is not, technically speaking, 
a general appropriation bill, yet rule 120 of the old series was always 
held to apply to bills of this character, as well as to original appro- 
priation bills. The difficulty with the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Butterworth] seems to be that it does not come from 
any committee having any jurisdiction of the subject. The right of 
individuals upon their own responsibility to offer amendments to appro- 
priation bills has been very _much restricted by the third clause of 
Rule XXI of the new rules. Without commenting upon that clause, the 
Chair holds that the amendment is not in order coming from an 
individual Member of the House and not from a committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 


Now, in section 3746, page 499 of the same volume, it says: 


On June 18, 1902, while the general deficiency appropriation Dill 
was under consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, Mr. George W. Stéele, of Indiana, offered the 
following amendment: 

On page 26, after line 21, insert: 

‘“‘Marion Branch, at Marion, Ind.: For quartermaster and commis- 
sary storehouse and repairing old storehouse and constructing fire- 
proof vaults therein for offices, $30,000.” 

Mr. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, of Georgia, made the point of order that 
there was no legislation authorizing the appropriation; and Mr. 
Leonidas F. Livingston, of Georgia, raised the further point that the 
appropriation was not in order on this Dill. 

After debate the Chairman said: 

“The Chair held in a former Congress, in reference to Annapolis 
Academy, that an amendment providing for an additional building there 
was in order. The Chair stated at the time that he so held in deference 
to former decisions, not because he would have so held had it originally 
come before the gong occupant of the chair. If there was no other 
question involved now than the question of the enlargement of the 
plant, the necessary enlargement, the Chair would be inclined to 
hold that it was in order, following the precedent established in the 
Naval Academy case and the cases upon which it was based. But 
the Chair is inclined to think that the suggestion and point made 
by the gentleman from Georgia that it is not in order on a general 
deficiency bill is well taken.” 


Those are the two precedents, Mr. Chairman, and I know of 
none to the contrary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations 
has jurisdiction over both the sundry civil bill and the defi- 
ciency bill. The cases cited by the gentleman, I think, are not 
in point. My recollection is they are not cases where the 
limit of cost is fixed by Congress in the public-building bill. 
It would not be in order to offer an appropriation here to in- 
crease the limit of cost. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt about the 
correctness of my position, but I am not disposed to make the 
point of order, and I withdraw it in deference to a suggestion 
from the gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzGERatp], chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I. intro- 
duced this amendment for the purpose of calling attention to the 
condition we find ourselves in in view of the attitude which the 


I do not think it is sub- 
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committee has taken. The city of Everett, in Washington, has a 
population of over 25,000, or about 30,000 people. In 10 years it 
grew from 7,000 to 26,000. We have had authorized the con- 
struction of a public building there now for over five years, and 
if the statements made in the hearing are true, it will be de- 
layed for three years more. In other words, that city of 30,000 
people, under the action now taken by the committee, can not 
have a public building for three years, and in all it will be open 
to a delay of over eight years. Now, I am glad to hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
say that hereafter he is going to have some policy. I listened to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BurNeETT] a few moments 
ago, when in his remarks he resented the criticisms upon that 
committee. But that committee, so far as I could discover, had 
no policy whatever, except to give a public building to some- 
body that had influence enough to get it, or who happened to be 
upon that committee. While the city of Everett has been wait- 
ing for five years for sufficient money with which to complete 
its building, the committee refused to give the amount necessary, 
and we had to go to the Senate in order to secure it, although 
all over this country there were appropriations made for build- 
ings in cities some of which did not contain 1,000 inhabitants. 
And although the postal receipts of the city of Everett last year 
were $62,645, this committee, criticism of which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BurNetT] resents so quickly, refused to 
make any appropriation whatever to complete this building, but 
they did make appropriations for buildings in many small 
towns of 2,000 population or less. 

And what was the excuse that was given? Because there 
must not be more than one appropriation to each congressional 
district, unless, of course, you were a member of the committee. 
I understand that some of the members ef the committee suc- 
ceeded in getting three. If ever there was a pure pork-barrel 
proposition it was this last public buildings bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for just a minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know about Everett, and how rapidly it 
is growing, and I realize how important it is to get quick 
action on this item. In the report of the committee I find 
that the preparation of drawings was held up at the request 
of the former Congressman representing the district, so that it 
does not seem to be the fault of Congress, but the fault of the 
individual Congressman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman is partially 
right. What I have said is not in relation to anything that 
happened before the last Congress. It was prior to that Con- 
gress, and because the city had grown so rapidly I requested 
further funds for this building and this was urged by the 
Treasury Department. It was one of the strongest letters that 
came before that committee. But we could make no headway 
there. We had to go to the Senate to get it. 

This illustrious and virtuous Democratic committee would not 
permit it because there was another building proposed at 
Seattle, in that same district, and they absolutely drew the line 
and declared that because they had made an appropriation for 
Seattle they would not grant this increase for the building at 
Everett. This left them money to give to a lot of country 
villages, and to such gentlemen as happened to be so fortunate 
as to be members of the committee, at least some of them got 
as many as three buildings each inside of their districts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to show the situation and to illustrate 
the downright unfairness to which we have been subjected by 
the committee which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] has so highly eulogized, I ask leave to insert in the 
RecorD as a part of my remarks the statement made in the 
hearings upen this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HuMPHREY] asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the 
statement he has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman if that is the statement 
of the departnfent recommending this as a special project? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; on page 130 of the 
hearings had before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This is the statement: 

NO. 4.—EVERETT (WASH.) POST OFFICE AND CUSTOMHOUSE. 

Population: 1910, 24,814; 1900, 7,838; 1890, 


Postal receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, were 
$62,645.40. 


Estimate to Congress, of January 22, 1908, on H. R. 4802, estimated 
for a two-story and basement building having 8,000 square feet of 
ground area, to cost $230,000, including site. 
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Act of Congress of May 30, 1908, provides for a site and building 
at limit of cost of $130,600. Site was purchased at a cost of $12,000, 
leaving $118,000 available for the building. 

Preparation of drawings was held up pending further legislation by 
Congress imcreasing the appropriation at the request of the Con- 


gressman. a 
Estimate to Congress of January 18, 1912, on H. R. 16670, esti- 


mated for a two-story and basement building of 8,000 square feet 
ground area, to cest $168,000 if of fireproof construction. - 

Act of March 4, 1913, authorizes increase limit of cost $50,000. 
Amount available for the building at present, $168,000. 

Although the present amount available for the building is less than 
the department estimate of January 22, 1908, plans and specifications 
will be prepared in accordance with the new limit and bids solicited. 

Inasmuch as this project was originally authorized in the act of 
1908, should it not be taken up now it must be deferred for approxi- 
mately three years, as it will be placed at the end of the act of 1910. 
The department therefore desires to consider it as a special project. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the amend- 
ment requesting the appropriation of $50,000 for the completion 
of the building at Everett, Wash., I want to say that if the 
appropriation were made it would not bring the building any 
nearer to completion, and not a dollar could be used. Ninety- 
five thousand dollars have been appropriated and are now to 
the credit of this public building. The addition of $50,000 
would not help the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] at all. 

I hardly think it fair for the gentleman from Washington to 
criticize the Democratic Congress for the situation in which 
the town of Everett finds itself with respect to this building. 
In 1908 the gentleman, or wheever represented the district, intre- 
duced a bill to authorize a site and building to cost $230,000. 
A report was made on it from the Supervising Architect’s Office, 
and in 1908 a Republican Congress, with all the information 
before it that could be obtained in such a manner, authorized 
the building and site, to cost $130,000. Hf the amount fixed 
was insufficient, the gentleman should criticize the Republican 
Congress and his own lack of influence with his own party col- 
leagues for his failure to convince them that in his Republican 
State $130.000 was inadequate for the construction of a build- 
ing at that place. Ninety-five thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated ; $12,000 was expended for a site, and that left $118,000 
available for the building—$118,000 for a building two stories 
high. 

For some reason or other they were not satisfied with a 
building to cost $118,000, and the Representative of the district, 
the gentleman himself, apparently delayed the construction of 
this two-story building in Everett and held it up from 1910 
until 1913, when he was able to obtain an increase in the limit 
of cost for his building. 

It comes with poor grace for him to criticize a Democratic 
House for refusing to do what a Republican House refused to 
do for him, or to try to exculpate himself for the delay occa- 
sioned by his own action by blaming a Democratic House. In 
this deficiency bill is carried every dollar that the department 
requested in order to carry on work in progress, the appropria- 
tions amounting to over $650,000. The committee did not recom- 
mend a futile appropriation of $50,000, which would have been 
made uselessly, in order to mislead the people of Everett into 
believing that thereby something was being done to accelerate 
the construction of the building; and that is all that would be 
done if this amendment had been adopted. It would simply 
mislead the people into the belief that something had been done 
toward advancing the project, when nothing had been done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
seems to contradict the report from the department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will permit 
read four lines here: 

Inasmuch as this project was originally authorized in the act of 1908, 
should it not be taken up now it must be deferred for approximately 
three years, as it will be placed at the end of the act of 1910. The 
departmeyt therefore desires to consider it as a special project. 

Does not that contradict the gentleman? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. That does not ask for ‘money to 
use on the building. That was one of the excuses they gave to 
have Congress increase the force in the Supervising Architect's 
Office by practically 50 per cent. They did not want any money 
for the building, and if the plan for that building should be 
taken up now there is no reason why the department, with 
$767,000 appropriated for the services of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, should not give it attention. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman intimates 
that I was making this criticism because I did not get this in- 
crease sooner. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. I say the gentleman should not 
criticize a Democratic House for not doing what a Republican 
House refused to do for him. 


, I will just 


The statement the gentleman has just made | 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I should like to know 
whether a Republican House had an opportunity to make this 
increase? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why, yes. The gentleman introduced a 
bill in January, 1908, H. R. 4802, providing for the erection of 
a two-story-and-basement building, to cost $230,000, including 
the site. On May 30, 1908, a Republican Congress included a 
provision for a site and building for Everett, Wash., at a cost 
of $130,000. That was in the public-building act. If the gen- 
tleman could have persuaded a Republican committee that he 
ought to have $230,000, doubtless he would have got it then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In 1908 I introduced a bill, 
and the amount then asked was refused; but after that came 
the census returns, showing a tremendous growth and increase 
in population, and- then the increased amount was asked; and 
unless I am very much mistaken there has not been a public- 
building bill since that time until the one we now have. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The mere fact that the population of 
the town had increased would not be a sufficient justification 
for an increase of the appropriation. It would dep-md entirely 
upon the amount of business done, and those figures are avail- 
able all the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
increased too. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was a public-building act in 1910. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Humpnrey] to the fact that some 
Members of this House are very careless when they talk about 
money. If there is any one State in the Union that has had its 
share out of the “ pork barrel,” it is the State of Washington. 
The State of Washington and the State of Connecticut, from 
which I hail, are about equal in population and in wealth, 
according to the books. The last Congress gave the State of 
Washington $3,836,000, and it gave Connecticut a beggarly 
$400,000. The people of the Northwest were very eager when 
they put their hands into the Public Treasury, getting nearly 
half a million dollars for public buildings in four tewns with 
populations of less than 10,000. Now they are growling be- 
cause they did not get more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
The gentleman has made a statement that I want to correct. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How much did the gentle- 
man say had been the appropriation for buildings in the State 
of Washington? 

Mr. DONOVAN. The State of Washington, which is about 
the same in population and in wealth as the State of Connecti- 
eut, received $3,836,000, and the State of Connecticut received 
only $419,600 In other words, the State of Washington re- 
| ceived nine times as much as the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
how much Connecticut received from the Government before 
the State of Washington was admitted into the Union? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will not state, for I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. How many cities has the: 
gentleman in his State with over 10,000 inhabitants? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will not say, for I do not know. The 
| moment your people got into the trough the question of the “ pork 
barrel” was ever, for you took it all. Again I repeat that in 
that part of the United States, as in no other part of the United 
States, nearly half a million dollars was contributed to four 
towns for public buildings, with a total population in the four 
towns of less than 10,000 people. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
criticized me because I declared, and I hold to that firmly now, 
that if I had my way appropriations should be limited to 
cities of 100,000 or 50,000 population, while I had introduced 
in the last Congress a bill for the town of Amherst with only 
5,000 inhabitants. That is one of those charges of personal 
inconsistency, which seem for the moment effective, which 
catch momentary attention, but which when you reflect turn out 
to be fallacious and worthless. It might catch a momentary 
applause, but I am sure would make no lasting impression. 
The facts are these: 

1 found that the whole House, every Member of the House, 
| was getting a bill for a public building. Although I thought 
| there ought not to be any public-bulldings bill in that session. 
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I did not propose that my district should be the only one left 
out because I suggested no town. Was there any inconsistency 
in that? I vote every year against the appropriation for 
garden seeds. I think it is an unwise and selfish appropria- 
tion of the public money, but I send out my quota of seeds, 
for I do not think my district ought to lose them and every 
other district have them. 

In the same way I am sure the membership of the House 
will recegnize that there was no inconsistency or impropriety 
on my part in taking a public building for a town in my dis- 
trict whep every other district was getting one, just because I 
thought it was bad policy to authorize the great majority of 
the buildings, including my own. I was opposed to the bill, 
but if I could not sueceed in defeating it I did not want my 
district to suffer for my opinions. ; 

What are the facts? I supposed when the Democratic Con- 
gress was organized, as it was said to be organized in the 
interest of economy, that there would be no public-building bill 
in that Congress, and for a long time I put in no proposition. 
sut I found toward the end of the Congress that everyone was 
putting one in and that a report was soon to be made, So I 
prepared and offered a bill. Remembering that we were told 
by Mr. PALMER that the committees had been organized with a 
special aim at economy, that the Democratic Party was trying 
to make a record for economy, I supposed that the standard 
cost for buildings would be at least as low as in the Republican 
Congresses and so I put in a bill for the town of Amherst for a 
building to cost $50,000. That town had over 5,000 inhabitants, 
with postal receipts of $24,000. That economical Democratic 
committee thought I was too modest and that my suggestion 
of $50,000 was too small and increased it to $80,000. Now, I 
do not think that is any abandonment cf the principle which I 
believe in, that no appropriation at all should be made for any 
cities or towns except large ones. I will vote and work for 
any such limitation. I will try to defeat any bill without it, 
whether I have an appropriation in it or not; but if a bill goes 
through despite my opposition, and I can not prevent it, I do 
not want my district to be the only one discriminated against. 

I was pleased to hear the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK] the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, say that in the future he would oppose any, appropria- 
tion for a building the interest on the cost of which would 
exceed the existing annual expenditure for the office. If that 
had been put in effect in the bill which was passed at the last 
Congress, if the gentleman from Florida had acted then on the 
principle which he nows says he stands upon, I think more than 
half of the propositions in that bill would have been elimi- 
nated. I fear, too, all its popularity would have been lost. 

But if the gentleman from Florida really believes in that 
principle, let me suggest that it is not too late for him to act 
upon it now. There have been no appropriations for the last 
public buildings act, and it still rests with this House to say 
whether we shall appropriate for them or not. If the gentle- 
man from Florida is really sincere, and his committee is with 
him, if the Democratic Hovse wishes economy, there is still 
ample time to act on the principle which he proclaims; and I 
hope when the proposition comes before this House to appro- 
priate for any of the hundreds of buildings authorized in towns 
where the annual expense does not begin to equal the interest 
on the cost of the public building, I hope that we shall see the 
gentleman from Florida oppose that appropriation and stand by 
the very sensible rule which he has announced. 

I will gladly join with him. That is an evidence of progress. 
It indicates that the monstrous extravagance of the last bill 
has aroused reflection and hesitation and reconsideration. De- 
spite your protestations of economy, I think everyone who 
investigates that bill will admit it was the most indefensible and 
extravagant public-buildings bill that has ever passed Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the gentleman, but 
does he not think the Senate made it even worse? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes. Of course the Senate made it 
worse. 

Mr. BURNETT. And it was a Republican Senate? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why certainly; but gentlemen seem to for- 
get that that Democratic House started in with the battle ery 
of economy—that this committee was since organized in the 
interest of economy, and yet even the bill presented by this 
House was an indefensible one. Nobody ever claimed that 
economy was a senatorial attribute. 

The gentleman says that I was entirely mistaken in my facts 
when I said that there were over 100 appropriations in that 
bill for towns with less than $10,000 of postal receipts. I told 
my secretary to figure up the postal receipts of the various 
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places and he assured me that there were over 100 of that 
character. I may be wrong. The gentleman from Alabama 
may be correct, but I back the statement of my clerk against 
the offhand statement of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GittettT] has referred, and several other gentlemen 
have referred, to the public-buildings bill passed in the last Con- 
gress. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzeeRaALp] was 
more apt in his designation of the bill, because he referred to it 
as a bill approved by the President on the 3d of March. The 
fact is that the public-buildings bill of the last Congress was 
never legally passed. It passed the House, went to the Senate, 
had a large number of amendments agreed to in the Senate, and 
was sent to conference. The conference report on the Senate 
amendments, with the exception of 4 out of 200, was never acted 
upon by the House. It was never presented to the House. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], who made quite a 
gallant fight against that bill at the last session, might possibly 
accomplish his purpose if he could proceed, which I do not 
think he is required to do, through some court and attack that 
bill. It is true that the Committee on Enrolled Bills certified 
to the Speaker that the bill had been truly enrolled. It is true 
that the Speaker signed the bill and that the Vice President 
signed the bill and that as an enrolled bill it was transmitted to 
the President and that the President put his approval upon it, 
but it is also true that so far as the action of the House of 
Representatives is concerned the Journal of the House showed 
that it has just as much effect as a public law as though the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills had cited Hinds’ Precedents as 
the law and had the Speaker certify it had passed the House 
and the President approves it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Would it not be the duty of the Attorney General 
under these circumstances 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not intend to say what the duty of the 
Attorney General is. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not mean exactly that, but in other words, 
some of these buildings are public buildings. Some of them are 
to be constructed in the District of Columbia, where they have 
no Member of Congress, and there is a project which was 
authorized by the Senate to buy all of the unsalable stuff 
between the Potomac River and the Soldiers’ Home. I would 
like mighty well to contest the validity of that provision of the 
bill. I have a site for a building in the bill, and I think I would 
be doing a good work to lose that site if I could stop the Wash- 
ington project. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General is better 
qualified to tell what his duties are than I. I have a great deal 
of confidence in the Attorney General. I do not believe that 
any bill after it has been erroneously certified to by a commit- 
tee of the House and certified to by the Speaker under error 
and approved by the President under error ought to be per- 
mitted to stand as a law, because that stultifies the proceedings 
of the House, and unless the House or Congress or some other 
official takes action it shows that we do not hold sacred the 
proceedings of the House. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartLetr]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman, of course, knows while in 
a court they would accept as a verity the Journal of the House, 
yet the court, I apprehend, would not accept as a verity some- 
thing which the House Journal did not show to be the truth. 

Mr. MANN. The Journal of the House shows that the con- 
ference report upon over 200 of these Senate amendments was 
never acted upon by the House, and that the only conference 
report on this bill that was acted upon was a conference report 
involving four amendments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That being so, then the mere fact the en- 
rolling clerk certified it to the presiding officer would not pre- 
vent anyone from attacking the fact of its being passed by the 
House, because the courts, while they will not permit the Jour- 
nal to be attacked, certainly would not hold where the Journal 
failed to show that the act passed that that fact could not be 
shown, I apprehend. 

Mr. MANN. I have not undertaken to look up the law upon 
that subject, but I have undertaken to look up the facts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid the gentleman ean not an- 
swer my question. I was of the opinion that the certificate of 
the Speaker and of the President of the Senate to the President, 
sending the bill to him, probably would control if that were 
tested in a court of law. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed there must be some way, as very 
frequently there is some way about State legislatures, of testing 
questions by the journal. It would certainly seem, if the 
Speaker through error or design should certify that a bill had 
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passed the House that had never been introduced and signed 
by himself, and the Vice President or the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate should do the same, that there was no way to cor- 
rect it except by repeal. Of course the gentleman understands 
I am not making any criticism of the Speaker for signing the 
bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. MANN. Nor the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am just taking the gentleman’s argu- 
ment a little further. Suppose the journal were doctored, too, 
and that might happen 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, just a moment to make 
this statement. In Clark against Field, I think it is reported 
in One hundred and forty-third United States Supreme Court, 
in an opinion handed down by Mr. Justice Harlan, he held 
that the court would not go behind the certificate of the Vice 
President and the Speaker on a bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think, if the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That case arose, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, from litigation in connection with the McKinley 
Tariff Act. A concurrent resolution was passed authorizing 
the conferees to insert in the bill a provision which had not 
been in it. The question raised was that the provision had 
never passed the two Houses of Congress as required by the 
Constitution. The United States Supreme Court took the very 
broad position that it would not go behind the certificate of the 
two presiding officers. 

Mr. MANN. I should assume that a bill passed and certified 
to and approved by the President was not subject to a col- 
lateral attack. It was a collateral attack made in that case, 
but certainly would be subject to direct attack. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman means of course if some- 
body should enjoin the Treasury Department from paying out 
money under the provisions of the bill, or something like that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of this amend- 
ment has taken a very wide range 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. We lose sight of what is before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Does that mean that Mem- 
bers will be prohibited from offering an amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it is simply on the pending para- 
graph. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is that debate on the pending 
amendment be closed in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the debate on 
the pending amendment has not been confined exactly to the 
amendment, I am going to ask the indulgence of the committee 
for five minutes to talk on the question of standardization of 
buildings. 

I come from a city with 196 square miles of area and a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000 people, with the greatest post office in Amer- 
ica, having more receipts than the post office in New York City 
and haying 6,750 men employed in that great institution. 'The 
central post-office building not only contains the courts and the 
marshal’s office and the collector of customs’ office, but we have 
for the conduct of the postal business of the city of Chicago 50 
subpostal stations, located in various sections. The Govern- 
ment of the United States never presumes to erect these build- 
ings. Private individuals build them and rent them to the 
Government for post-office purposes. 

The man who constructs the building enters into a lease with 
the Post Office authorities for a period of 10 years, and the Post- 
Office authorities direct the character of building to be con- 
structed. The owner of the building then furnishes not only 
the building but the heat and the light and all the furniture 
that is required in the conduct of the postal business. All of 
the furniture and all of the buildings are of standard design. 

The work in every one of these buildings is done on a single 
floor. It is done with greater economy than a like business is 
done anywhere else in the United States. We have receipts 
amounting to $26,000,000 a year, and we run the office on the 
basis of 28 per cent of the receipts. These expenses have been 
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reduced within the last two or three years under the present 
postal management of the city of Chicago from 85 to 28 per 
ceut. 

There is one way by which the Government of the United 
States could be saved a lot of money and have the business of 
the Post Office Department conducted along economical, scientific 
In the rural districts of the United States—for 
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example, in an agricultural county—a post-office building can 
be erected in the county seat and a postmaster appointed, a man 
of high-class executive ability, in that place, and all the towns 
of the county outside of the county seat could be made sub- 
postal stations, superintended and directed by the postmaster at 
the county seat. You could get somebody in the town to erect 
a standard building, to furnish the heat and the light, and to 
furnish the furniture, and in this way the rent the Government 
would be called upon to pay for the use of the building would 
not exceed 10 per cent of the cost to the Government under the 
present method. 

If you want standardization, if you want economy, if you 
want business practice, if you want to conduct the post office 
along scientific business lines, here is an outline of a suggestion 
for you. The Democrats are in control. They go before the 
people on the theory that they want economy. ‘Chis is a sug- 
gestion for economy. 

The chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings says 
that you can standardize. Well, you can standardize buildings 
of a certain class above the ground, but nobody can standardize 
the foundation of a building, because every foundation of every 
building is put in under different conditions. You can not 
standardize a building where the foundation is laid in rock; 
you can not standardize a building where the foundation is laid 
in quicksand. The two conditions are totally different. You 
can standardize the superstructure of a plain, soap-box form of 
building, and that is all. 

.But the way to standardize is for the Government to dis- 
continue investing its money in public buildings and get some- 
body in every town where a public building for a post office is 
required, to put up a building of a standard class, situated so 
that you will get a light from the roof, so that the men can see 
without artificial light every hour of the day, no matter how 
cloudy the day may be. 

We have reached the climax, the acme, I may say, of perfec- 
tion in the construction of our subpostal stations in our great 
city. I had the honor of visiting these stations within the last 
three or four weeks, and I was amazed to see the facility with 
which business there is conducted; and I recommend this to 
every city, to every village, and every county all over the 
Nation. If you adopt it, you will gain the commendation of 
the people everywhere, you will save the public money, and you 
will facilitate the movement of the mails. You will do a thing 
that will gain for you the reputation for business wisdom which 
a good many people now think you have not got. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate has closed. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HumpurReyY]. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 20, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“Everett, Wash.: For completion of building under present limit, 
$50,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 20, add as a new paragraph the following: 

“For preparing plans, specifications, and drawings for post-office 
building at Laurel, Miss., the sum of $4,000, to be paid out of any 
appropriation heretofore appropriated for the construction of said 
post-office building.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it changes existing law. The act of 1908 prohibits 
the payment of any services for the preparation of plans out 
of the appropriation made for the building, and I insist upon 
tke point of order. I refer the Chair to section 6 of the public 
buildings act of 1908. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. I thought that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITzGERALD] would be charitable enough not to make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman fr-m Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 20, on_page 4, insert the following: “For completing 
United States post office and courthouse at Atlanta, Ga., $22,500.” 


I desire to offer an amendment, Mr. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that. Unless it comes within the limit ef cost it is not in 
order. I have no information on it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is subject 
to a point of order. It has been authorized by law. I hope the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzceraLp] will withhold his 
point until I can make an explanation about it. Then the 
Chair can rule on it. 

Mr. F:FZGERALD. I will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] reserves the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have no criticism to make of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or anybody else. I want to say at the outset that 
I have the most affectionate regard ‘for everybody who is a 
Member of this House on this side and a sneaking and affec- 
tionate regard for every Member on that side. [Laughter and 
applause. } 


I think the omission of this item in the bill is simply an over- right there, I shoul 
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socket. But it is a business proposition, in which this Govern- 
ment is involved. 

Mr. ADAMSON. In order to utilize the fifth story, is it only 
necessary to finish the interior? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is ail. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Do the elevators and staircases run up to 
the fifth floor? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. All in the world they have to do is to 
put in walls and doors, and complete the floors, and do the 
arpa. and put in electrical fixtures, and $22,500 will fin- 
ish it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mis- 
taken as to the relief he wants. The department has the author- 
ity now to do this work, to enter into contracts for it and to do 
it without the appropriation. It does not want this appropria- 
tion. It does not ask for it, and it will not spend it if it gets it. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit an interruption 
d like to say that the Supervising Architect 


sight on the part of this splendid committee. That accounts for | himself wrote me a letter in the last session of Congress stating 


their failure to bring in this appropriation. 

I represent the next largest city in the world, except New 
York and Chieago—the city of Atlanta, the most prosperous 
city in the United States without any exception. We have 
$1,256,000 of annual postal receipts. In the year 1905 Congress 
appropriated a million doilars for the erection of a post-office 
building in that city. In that building we have the United 
States court, the United States marshal’s office, the internal- 
revenue collector’s office, the different bureaus which the 
United States Department of Agriculture has established there, 
and there the immense business of the Atlanta post office is 
earried on, including that of the Railway Mail Service. They 
lack sufficient money to complete the fifth floor of that build- 
ing. ‘'Fhey had $18,750 left. In the last Congress, in connec- 
tion with the last public building bill, an estimate was sent 
from the Treasury Department asking for $22,500 to complete 
this fifth floor. 

Now, I want to make a plain, honest, frank statement to 
you gentlemen. The people in the district believe that we are 
entitled to have this building completed. The judge of the 
United States court has stated to me that even his jury rooms, 
even portions of his court reom and halls, are being used by 
officers of the Federal Government when his court is not in 
session. The congestion in that office is a disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. They have hardly room enough 
to turn around in. We can go on and save this Government 
money if you will make immediately available this sum of 
$22,500. If you do not do this, you are going to force the people 
of that office to go eutside and rent quarters somewhere else. - 

Now, it is a pure business proposition. My distinguished 
and good friend from New York [Mr. Firzerratp] will say 
that this has not been estimated for by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. A Congressman has got no way to go down and catch 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the burr of the ear and make 
him prepare an estimate for anything. If he does not make 
the estimate, if somebody did not have the influence to make 
him make the estimate, if the exigencies of the occasion wilt 
not permit him to make the estimate, how shall we ever get 
the money? 

Here is a plain proposition that exists. I tell you that there 
is a great area on the fifth floor of this magnificent building, 
a great big unfinished hall; that it will take $22,500 in addi- 
tion to the $18,750 that they have left to make that unfinished 
hall useful and to relieve the congestion in that office, and I 
ean not, as a Representative of my people, get the appropriation 
of $22,500. The last Congress authorized that this money be 
appropriated, but this committee, with the multitude of things 
that they have to deal with, overlooked bringing in this addi- 
tional appropriation of $22,500. But I know they would have 
brought it in if they had thought of it, and I asked them not to 
make any strenuous objection to this. 

This is a business proposition, I repeat, and I hope that my 
good friend from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp], the chairman 
of the committee, and my distinguished colleague from Georgia 
{Mr. BARrTLetT} will realize the importance of making imme- 
diately available this $22,500, so that the Government can go 
ahead and complete this building and relieve this congested 
situation which has existed over four years and a half in the 
city of Atlanta. The receipts of that post office are such that 
the post office is entitled to it. We are entitled to the eonsidera- 
tion that I have asked at your hands. 

I ask you to grant this $22,500, committee or no committee. 
I do not do this disrespectfully to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, because I would not offend a hair of the head of any 
member of that committee for my good right arm in its shoulder 
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the urgent necessity of having this amount put in. 
tinguished colleague from Georgia [Mr. Barrrierr}——- 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me finish my statement. I shall 
not mislead either the gentleman from Georgia or the House. 
At the last session of Congress the gentleman secured an in- 
crease in the authorization for this building, so as to enable this 
$40,000 to be expended in the fitting up of this floor. Although 
there is a balance of $17,500 on hand, and although authority to 
contract for work to the amount of $22,500 additional has been 
given, the Supervising Architect says that unless the gentleman 
from Atlanta joins with other Members to secure an appro- 
priation of $180,000 to increase his foree, he will net undertake 
this work. That is one of the methods to which the architect 
resorted in order to obtain that money. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would not go into that conspiracy with the 
architect or anybody else, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That makes no difference. The Super- 
vising Architect has stated that, and his statement is in the 
hearings. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me finish this statement. He has 
stated in the hearings that unless he gets that $180,000 to in- 
erease his force he can not or will not prepare the plans to fit 
up that floor. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. If Congress should make this appropriation, 
would it not be a direction to the Treasury Department to pro- 
ceed with the expenditure and do this work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Congress has already made the appro- 
priation in the case of Everett, Wash. It has appropriated 
$95,0€C0 for the building, out of a total authorization of $168,600. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that appropriation of $95.000 that the 
genéleman refers to was not sufficient to construct such a 
building as the Supervising Architect thought ought to be con- 
structed, which opinion was afterwards confirmed by Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What the committee did about these 
matters was this: In every instance in which the department 
asked for money to carry on work authorized, to complete work 
under way, the committee recommended the amount. Those 
recommendations amount to something in the neighborhood of 
$650,000. 

Mr. MANN. But after all, if Atlanta is short of space and 
is renting space and has a fourth floor of its public building 
unutilized, is it not a common-sense business thing to do to 
provide the money, not a large amount, which will enable it 
to utilize that space and stop paying rent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My contention is that the department 
ought to doit. It has the authority to do it. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the authority? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall read the authority to the gentle- 
man. They are not renting any buildings in Atlanta at present. 
The gentleman is mistaken about that. There are no buildings 
rented. 

Mr. MANN. They are short of space down there. 
floor is not completed, they will soon have to rent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no statement of that character. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit me right there, 
I made the unequivocal statement that there was a necessity 
and a congestion, and I do not think the gentleman from New 
York is justified by anything that is on file in his committee 
in making the statement that there is no congestion. I know of 
my own knowledge that there is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I did not say there was not. 


My dis- 
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Mr. HOWARD. I have made the statement, and the Super- 
vising Architect so states here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not said there was no con- 
gestion. 

Mr. HOWARD. 
statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I said they were not renting any build- 
ings. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] inadvertently 
said they were. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me make this statement first. 

Mr. ADAMSON. All right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The public-building act authorizes the 
Secretary to enter into contracts for the completion of each of 
said buildings within its respective limit of cost, including sites, 
and it includes Atlanta, Ga., $22,500. The contracts could have 
been let, the work could have been done, and probably finished 
by this time if the department so wished. The statement is 
made that it will not do the work. The gentleman need not 
misunderstand me. I have never had any desire to oppose 
appropriations for public buildings under way or to refuse the 
money necessary to carry them on. 

The Committee on Appropriations invariably recommend the 
entire amount whick the department states will be needed until 
the next bill carrying appropriations is passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes in order that he may answer a 
question. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks that 
the time of the gentleman from New York be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I gathered from the statement of the gen- 
ticman from New York that the Secretary of the Treisury is 
only willing to do this work on condition that a larger appro- 
priation is allowed for another purpose. I wish to ask if the 
gentleman thinks it would be proper and desirable to use such 
language in making this appropriation as would direct and re- 
quire him to do this particular work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think it is necessary to do so. 
The Supervising Architect and the Secretary of the Treasury 
made an estimate and asked for an appropriation for the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing so that it will be ready for 
occupancy on the ist of July. They made no request for any 
increase of the force in order to do that work. They will have 
to prepare plans and specifications and do the same things that 
must be done in order to do this work. In this case they have 
authority to contract for the work, which they have not in the 
other. The money would be made available when required. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As a great many know, there is a crush of 
business and great necessity for this work in Atlanta, but I un- 
derstand that when the Representative of the Atlanta district 
applies to the Treasury for this specific work he is informed: 

It will not be done unless you appropriate $160,000 for other work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My contention is that that is a policy 
that can not be defended; that when the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds increases the limit of cost in certain 
buildings because of urgent conditions which necessitate in- 
creased facilities it is no justification for the department to say 
that they will not proceed with the work witil its force is in- 
creased. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Could we not remedy the matter by some 
linguistic formula and say that he is directed and required to 
complete the fourth story of this building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I doubt if I have any more time. 

Mr. MANN. This bill carries an appropriation of $40,000 for 
refitting the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The gentle- 
man’s statement has been that the Treasury Department would 
not pay any attention to appropriations made by Congress and 
would not take up anything out of its order. What, then, is 
the object of making this appropriation of $40,000 if it will not 
be reached for four or five years? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Supervising Architect said if this appropriation were 
made at this time and in this form the work would be finished 
by the 30th of June. That shows that they have adopted a 
different policy, or that they treat this improvement differently 
from the improvements in which individual Members of Con- 
gress are interested. That is the reason I was so heartily in 
favor of giving them this appropriation, in order to demon- 
strate that in asking the Congress for an increase of force they 
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were using methods to force Congress into increasing the force 
that could not be justified. The item for the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing is in the exact form in which it was sub- 
Initted, and no suggestion was made that any additional help 
was necessary in order to do the work. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the answer of the gentleman from New 
York is very ingenious, but not as frank as the gentleman from 
New York usually is in dealing with the House. The Secretary 
and the Supervising Architect informed the committee that if 
the appropriation was made it would be expended. They would 
have informed the committee, if they had been asked, if any 
appropriation had been made for any building it would be ex- 
pended, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois is mistaken. 
In every item submitted the committee asked whether the money 
was needed, and they indicated in some instances that they 
could not use it and in other instances that they could. 

Mr. MANN. I am not endeavoring to criticize the committee 
and have no intention of criticizing the committee. I think if 
I had been on the committee I should have done the same as 
the committee did; they had to lay down some rule and stick to 
it, but I do not think the House is bound by the action of the 
committee. If Congress makes an appropriation in full for 
the building, the Supervising Architect and the Secretary of the 
Treasury will proceed to expend the money. In this case, if 
this appropriation of $40,000 is made for this work, the inside 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing will be torn out and 
the change made available for the auditor’s office. If the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia prevails, and we appro- 
priate $22,500, the partitions on the fourth floor of the Federal 
building will be torn out and the improvements will be made 
during the fiscal year with the appropriation. No department 
will refuse to do that amount of work, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield so that the gentleman 
from Mississippi may ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. 

Mr. SISSON. The question I want to ask is, if about two or 
three years ago, in 1911, the city of Atlanta did not ask Con- 
gress to donate it a certain building and a piece of property 
down there, upon the ground that they had all of the public 
buildings they needed, and that Congress then agreed to per- 
mit the city of Atlanta to have that building and property there, 
for which it paid about $40,000, according to my recollection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York permit me to answer that question? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I will state my recol- 
lection of it. Congress did vote to the city of Atlanta, under 
certain terms, the old post-office building, but I do not recall! 
the conditions 

Mr. HOWARD. I will state that the city of Atlanta gave 
the Government-—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, let me finish—that it was because 
of the fact that they had all of the public-building accommo- 
dations that they required. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to the gentleman’s amendment, 
the department under the law has complete authority to do this 
work. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
New York will permit me to answer the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Sisson], because he is trying to prejudice this 
ease. , 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. The city of Atlanta granted to the United 
States Government, without the cost of a penny to the United 
States Government, the entire lot upon which the post-office 
building was constructed, and when this grant was made from 
the Government to the city of Atlanta the city of Atlanta paid 
the Government $95,000 for the building, which was every penny 
it was worth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, it got a very good bargain. 

Mr. HOWARD. It got a bargain in that it got an old shack 
of a building, and the only value in it was the lot, and we gave 
them the lot in the first place. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman ought not to so im- 
pugn the capacity of the officials of the city of Atlanta. They 
just turned over in their anxiety to get that building for a city 
hall for Atlanta, and they got it at a bargain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the question that 
I asked was to show the significance of this situation, that the 
officials of the city of Atlanta at that time represented that the 
Government had all of the property it needed, that it had the 
space it needed, and that the Federal Government did not need 
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this building and that Atlanta did need it for official purposes. 
Upon that theory the Government accepted the condition. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That will be true when they finish the build- 
ing ghich they started. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York in- 
sist upon his point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It is not subject to the point of order, 
and I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes in order that I may read a short paragraph from 
the Treasury Department as to the absolute need for the com- 
pletion of this building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will read: ; 

The contract for the construction of the building did not include 
the finishing of the fifth story, and’as additional space is very urgently 


required to accommodate the needs of the public service, a report was 
submitted to Congress February 4, 1913, on H. R. 28529— 


Which was the bill introduced by myself— 


for the performance of this work at an increase of $40,000 in the 
present limit. Act of Congress, March 4, 1913, authorized an increase 
of $22,500.. This is essentially a continuation of a preceding authoriza- 
tion. Nevertheless, as far as the current program of the work is 
concerned, it has no place. It is, so to speak, an additional pert 
In order to complete the work in connection with which it is a 
supplemental authorization it is desired to consider this as a special 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this is not one of those 
cases where the Government has to go to the expense of draw- 
ing plans and specifications. They have already been drawn. 
All in the world they have to do is to put a force of men to 
work. The plans and specifications and everything that is es- 
sential to the completion of this work are on file in the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, and, if he desires, within 10 days after 
this $22,500 is made available he can put a force of hands to 
work in the Atlanta post office for the completion of this fifth 
story which we so much need and desire. Now I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Has the gentleman any assurances that this 
work will be done if this appropriation is made? 

Mr. HOWARD. I absolutely know that it will be done. 

Mr. OGLESBY. What assurance has the gentleman? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will guarantee that it will be done, even 
if I have to spend two-thirds of my time in the Supervising 
Architect’s Office until they do get a force of hands to work. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The, question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: Page 4, between lines 20 and 21, insert as a new paragraph the fol- 
ot Oklahoma City, Okla., for the purpose of employing a supervising 
architect to construct an addition to the post-office building, the sum of 
$5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not authorized by law. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Okiahoma. 
withhold his point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it is subject to the point of order. 
Does the gentleman desire to speak to his amendment? If so, 
I will withhold the point of order for five minutes. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the point of order for five minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
in behalf of this new paragraph to this bill that I want to re- 
affirm all that hag been said by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Howarp] with reference to his city of Atlanta, except I 
want to add to it that Oklahoma City is the largest city in the 
world, not excluding Chicago and New York, to its age. In 
1907, when Oklahonia adopted a constitution and sent it here for 
approval by the President, charges were made that it was a sec- 
tional constitution, that it did not conform to the Constitution 
of the United States, and that it did not provide a fair basis of 
representation.in the legislature as between the Democratic and 
Republican Parties, and President Roosevelt ordered a special 
census to be taken, at an expense of more than $50,000, to de- 
termine if these charges were true. By that special census the 
population of Oklahoma City was shown to be a little over 
84,000 people. In 1910, when the Federal census was taken, the 
population of Oklahoma City was shown to be over 65,000; or an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent in three years. In this good day, 


I hope the gentleman will 
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Mr. Chairman, the population of Oklahoma City is 100,000, and 
1 do not think there will be any dissent on this floor or in this 
country against the statement I make that Oklahoma City is 
the largest city in the world to its age, and it is likewise one of 
the very best. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are more than 500 
postal employees in Oklahoma City. All railway mail divisions 
center in Oklahoma City. The internal-revenue district of the 
State has offices in Oklahoma City, and the Federal court has 
just now moved its headquarters to Oklahoma City. I was 
there less than one month ago, and there is absolutely no room 
in the Federal building in Oklahoma City for these different 
departments which are moving down to Oklahoma City to make 
it their headquarters. In addition to this, the parcel post has 
just been inaugurated, and I am informed that it will be neces- 
sary to double the employees of the postal service at that point. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to this fact. Originally there was an appropriation of 


$30,000 to acquire a site at Oklahoma City and $250,000 to erect 
That was when the population of Oklahoma City 


a building. 
was 34,000. 

After that. and when the population was increased a subse- 
quent appropriation was made of $130,000, $100,000 to be used, 
if necessary, for the purpose of purchasing an additional site, 
and $30,000 to make extensions to the building. After that a 
third appropriation was made of $150,000 for addition and ex- 
tension to the present building. That appropriation is now 
availabie, but the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in a conversation that I had with him a few days ago 
told me that this $150,000 now appropriated and now available 
in making the addition and extension to that Oklahoma City 
building. could not be used until there were sufficient funds ap- 
prepriated by the Congress in order to provide additional archi- 
tects so that the work of the architect’s department could be 
earried on. Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be about four years 
until that work can be commenced unless this appropriation is 
made. This $150,000 that has already been appropriated can 
not be expended unless a small sum is appropriated here to pro- 
vide for an architect to supervise the preparation of plans and 
specifications for that additional building. I submit it is not 
fair tc the people of that new and growing and splendid city 
that their service be paralyzed and that they be made to suffer 
for want of push, and energy, and enterprise on the part of 
their elder but more sleepy neighbors. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are entitled to this. The $5,000 will 
not amount to the rent that it will be necessary to expend on 
the part of the United States for one year. So I fail to see, 
Mr. Chairman, how it would be economy on the part of the 
Government if we fail to appropriate a sufficient sum to pro- 
vide for this additional expenditure so that the additional work 
may be done there that was contemplated by the appropriation 
that has already been made by the Congress. We are not ask- 
ing for any additional appropriation. All we are asking for is 
the appropriation for architectural service so that the money 
already appropriated may be expended. 

In the’ name of justice to the people of that splendid ciff, in 
the name of economy for all the people, I ask this small amount 
that the money already appropriated may be used and the 
business of the people facilitated. I am asking for right and 
justice in the name of a great and brave people who have by 
their energy and their courage built the greatest city in the 
world of its age. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FiTzGERALD] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. ° 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuompson| makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred gentlemen are present—a quorum. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. REHD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Reep] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 20, add, as a Sow poragee., the following: 

“ Laconia, N. H.: For post-office building, $75,000.” 

Mr. FISZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman make his point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve it. I want to see what it is, 
first. 

Mr. REND. . It is for $75,000 for the Laconia post office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I reserve a point of order on that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
Rerep] is recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I might delay this body for an 
indefinite period if I desired to speak upon the different phases 
of this question that has been entered into here this afternoon. 
I have no desire, however, to say anything ia relation to the 
subject that has been so ably discussed and so thoroughly 
eovered. I refer to the subject of the architect’s office, of which 
it has been said, and has not been denied, that for every plan 
and specification that comes from that office it adds 6 per cent 
to the entire construction cost of the building. It seems to me 
that that is an outrageous price and a most ridiculous and ex- 
travagant proposition, and that it should be taken out,of the 
hands of any department that adds that expense to the cost 
of any building. This country is fairly teeming with architects 
who would be glad, I am sure, to do the entire work of fur- 
nishing plans and specifications for every public building which 
will be erected by the United States Government for the next 
100 years, if they are furnished with rent, light, heat, and all 
the paraphernalia to do the work with, for 1 per cent, if per- 
mitted to standardize the buildings, and be tickled to death to 
get the job. But I have no time to discuss that proposition. 
It has been very thoroughly covered. 

I want simply to say to this distinguished body that there 
are four cities in my State for which appropriations have been 
authorized for the purpose of building post offices. Laconia, the 
one place for which I have attempted to amend this bill, was 
authorized an appropriation in the bill of March 4, 1913, of 
$75,000. The city is of the required size, has more than the 
sufficient number of dollars in postal receipts required by law, 
but the post office is, notwithstanding, now occupying a rented 
building. Only recently I received a communication from the 
postmaster of that city, in which he stated that the lease on 
the building would expire about September 1; that he had 
already been served notice by the landlord of the building that 
if a new lease was desired it could only be had at nearly a 50 
per cent increase upon the rent now paid, and would be carried 
from the date of the expiration of the present lease. 

That is the situation that always confronts us when we are 
forced to occupy a leased building in which to do the post-office 
or any other business of this country. It is unsatisfactory and 
is a premium upon graft. No landlord in this country is going 
to let the United States Government have any building at any 
place where they are forced to accept a lease without from time 
to time increasing the rent and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which is presented thereby of extorting a few dollars 
or a few hundred dollars out of the United States Government. 

I am free to confess that I have no hope of getting an appro- 
priafion for this building through at this time, the point of 
order having been made, although it has been authorized by a 
previous bill in this body. But I sincerely hope and trust, gen- 
tlemen, that you will give this matter your earnest and careful 
consideration. It is very much needed. It is very much more 
needgd than a number of propositions of this kind that were 
passed in the same bill in which this appropriation was pro- 
vided for on March 1, 1913. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. REED. 
inhabitants, 

Mr. SHARP. What are the postal receipts? 

Mr. REED. That I am not able to answer accurately. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And it may be added that it is 
the center of all the surrounding country up there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I would like to ask the gentleman to repeat the 
statement he made to my colleague in language that I was un- 
able to hear. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I said-it was the center of all 
the surrounding country up there. 

Mr. REED. No; not quite that yet, although it has that 
alfalfa country of yours backed off the map. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the building was only 
authorized at the last session of Congress, and even if the 
appropriation were made now it would not help the gentleman, 
because he would not get the building. I make a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HuLines]. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 


Does the gentleman ‘yield? 
Yes; certainly. 
How large a city is Laconia? 
It is a city of between ten and fifteen thousand 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 20, after the figures “15,000,” add a new paragrah, as 
follows : 


“Tor the payment of a just share by the United States of the cost 

of paving, curbing, sewerage, and repair thereof on such parts of the 
ublic streets and alleys surrounding property owned by the United 

sien non situated in various cities in the United States, the sum of 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that. It is legislation. 

Mr. HULINGS. I hope the gentleman will withhold his 
point for a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is useless to discuss that. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman have an opportunity to make 
a statement. Let him have five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is legislation. I will ask the gentle- 
man to withdraw his amendment for the present. He can offer 
it and get time to discuss it a little later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pensylvania 
(Mr. Hvuttnes] withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. HULINGS. I will for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hv.tines] withdraws his amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


New York (N. Y.) assay office: All unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or 
rebuilding of the assay office in New York, including balances of appro- 
priations made or available for vaults therefor, after the payment of 
outstanding liabilities on account thereof, are reappropriated and 
made available for the erection of a new structure on the site of the 
present assay office, including vaults, the services of consulting engi- 
neers, other specially trained engineers, and draftsmen to be selected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at such rates of compensation as he 
may deem just and reasonable, and for all such other purposes requisite 
for the complete construction of such building, including the vaults 
therefor, all within a total limit of cost not exceeding the balances of 
appropriations hereby reappropriated. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order against 
that. That is new legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Authority was given heretofore to alter 
the old assay office in the city of New York. The Secretary of 
the Treasury stated that it would be more economical and bet- 
ter, instead of attempting to repair the old building, to tear it 
down and put a new building in its place for the amount already 
authorized. There is no increase in the limit of cost, and 
there is no increase in the appropriation. It is subject to a 
point of order if anybody desires to make it. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay amount found due for architects for services 
connection with special repairs of the Treasury Building, $540. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice in that item, from line 9 to line 11, on page 6, this 


rformed in 


| language is used: 


To pay amount found due for architects for services performed in 
connection with special repairs of the Treasury Building, $540, 

What difference is there between that provision and the one 
we have asked for with respect to these 47 other projects? Is 
there any authority of law for this? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the amount of money found due 
under a contract entered into under the Tarsney Act. The work 
has been done. The services of the architects were obtained 
under the law, and there was a dispute about their compensa- 
tion. This amount has been finally ascertained as due them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. ‘The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read read as follows: 


For compensation (not exceeding in the aggregate $15,000 and at @ 
monthly compensation not exceding $300 each, to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) and travel ng expenses of agents to select and 
recommend sites that have been authorized by law for public buildings, 
for the fiscal year 1914, $30,000. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
GILLETT] makes a point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems it is so clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is not authorized by existing law that there is no necessity, 
of discussing it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentle 
man from Massachusetts reserve his point of order? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GrttetT], who is a member of this 
committee, for what purpose is this appropriation intended? 
Will the gentleman explain? He is a member of the committee, 
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Mr. GILLETT. Perhaps the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
FitzGERALD] had better answer. I do not wish to assume to 
have charge of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to discuss the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will yield first to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. F1rzceratp], who desires to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a state- 
ment on behalf of the committee. I hope the point of order 
will not be insisted on. 

There are some 300 sites authorized to be acquired for public 
buildings. The sites have been advertised for under the law, 
and tenders have been made in the various localities where the 
sites are to be selected. In some instances two, three, half a 
dozen, or a dozen tenders have been made of sites to the Treas- 
ury Department. The practice heretofore has been to select 
some employee in the Supervising Architect’s Office who for 
some reason desired to make a trip to the locality where the 
site was to be purchased and to send him to inspect the various 
sites and make a recommendation to the department as to the 
one best suited for the work and which under all the circum- 
stances would be most beneficial and economical for the Govy- 
ernment to purchase. In many instances employees desiring 
to take their leave were detailed upon these trips, and the 
opinion is that they were neither competent nor sufficiently 
interested to make the best recommendations on behalf of the 
Government. 

The Treasury Department believes it will be economical and 
for the best interests of the Government to select half a dozen 
men of sufficient capacity, to be sent to the various localities 
in the country, examine the sites tendered, acquire accurate 
information as to the value of these sites, make an inspection 
to determine the advisability of locating public buildings upon 
the sites tendered, and make a report to the department. It 
is the opinion of those charged with this work that if this is 
done, sites much more satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
Government will be selected and prices can be obtained that 
will result in economy. It is believed that if this practice be 
followed, all of these 300 sites can be selected within six 
months, and thereafter the necessary steps taken to purchase 
them. 

At the outset, when the matter was first suggested, I was 
opposed to the suggestion; but upon careful investigation, upon 
inquiry from different sources, I came to the conclusion that 
with some 300 sites to be acquired, involving an expenditure 
of at least $3,500,000, affecting the location of more than 300 
public buildings for the transaction of the business of the Gov- 
ernment; an expenditure of $15,000 for the compensation of 
competent men would be not only desirable, but would be more 
than repaid in the results to be obtained. 

I sincerely trust that this item will not be eliminated from 
the bill. The expenditure for traveling expenses will be in- 
curred regardless of whether the particular persons are em- 
ployed, and this will merely enable more competent men to be 
selected to perform this work. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida and Mr. HULINGS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK] to discuss the point of order. 

Mr. HULINGS. I understood the point of order was with- 
drawn. : 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HvuLincs] will be recog- 
nized in due time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a 
great deal to-day about economy in the matter of these public 
buildings. The practice heretofore has been to appropriate 
$15,000, I believe, to pay the expenses of agents to go about 
over the country to select these sites. These agents have been 
selected from among the clerks, stenographers, and other people 
in the Treasury Department who simply wanted a jaunt over 
the country. 

When I was up at the Treasury Department a few weeks ago 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury told me that 
one man in that office had been to him two or three times re- 
cently asking to be designated as one of the agents to go up into 
New England to select these sites. It was in the summer time, 
and it would simply give this man a little outing. If it was in 
the winter tinte, he would have requested to be sent to Florida 
or Louisiana or some other State in the South. 
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Now that is the character of the agents who have gone out 
heretofore to select these sites. They have been stenographers 
and clerks who knew no more about the value of real estate 
than a Texas jackrabbit would know if you sent him on a simi- 
lar mission. The result has been that the Government has been 
required to pay enormously more than the property was worth; 
and now when we have an opportunity to institute a real re- 
form that means a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the Government, gentlemen make points of order. 

It is the intention of the Secretary to select gentlemen for 
this work from the different localities where sites are to be 
selected who are acquainted with property values, gentlemen 
of integrity and high character and knowledge along these lines. 
Of course the point of order must be sustained if insisted upon; 
but if my friend from Massachusetts is as true to his declara- 
tions of love for economical administration as he hoped to-day 
I was, and as I believe I shall show him in the future I am, he 
will withdraw this point of order. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I presume there may be some 
foundation for the statements made by the gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from New York. Very likely em- 
ployees who want to go to a cooler climate have occasionally 
requested such an assignment, just as we notice the Secretary 
of War has just returned from an official trip through the 
Northwest, and the Secretary of the Navy has been at Newport 
and other New England resorts. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the Secretary of State? 

Mr. GILLETT. It all shows that human nature is about 
the same in the Cabinet and subordinate offices of the Goy- 
ernment. 

But these personally requested assignments have been rare. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that these men who select the sites 
have in the main well performed their duty. I have heard in 
my region little criticism either upon their judgment or their 
ability. It does not require any great capacity to wisely select 
a site. It requires good judgment and impartiality and honesty, 
and that is about all. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we are quite 
as likely to get that from subordinates in the Treasury De- 
partment as they are from men appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as he expects, outside of the civil service, be- 
cause that means that they will not be appointed by the Sec- 
retary from the men he knows best fitted for the positions, but 
they will be appointed because the gentleman from Florida or 
the gentleman from New York or other influential Democrats 
wish to get places for their friends. Therefore, I believe the 
present system is more economical and will bring better results 
than this desired change, which merely offers more patronage. 
If the other side of the House wants to take the responsibility 
of carrying this, they can do it in the Senate, or they can get 
a rule. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I now make the point of 
order that this is not authorized by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect for the 
present occupant of the chair, I appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee appeals 
from the ruling of the Chair. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the decision of the Chair was 
sustained. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. HvuLtnes] has an amendment, which he has sent 
to the desk, inserting a new paragraph. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, between lines 17 and 18, add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“For the payment of a just share by the United States of the cost 
of paving, curbing, sewerage, and repairing thereof on such parts of 
the public streets and alleys bounding property owned by the United 


States and situated in boroughs and cities in the United States, the 
sum of $100,000.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I only desire a moment to 
bring to the attention of the House a matter that I think is of 
importance. I believe that the United States, while it does 
pay for light and water and heat for its public buildings situ- 
ated in towns and cities, and for things of that sort, should 
also pay for the arrangements that are necessary in the way 
of disposing of sewage and the paving of the streets contiguous 
to its public buildings. While I understand that this measure 
has been before the House many times in the past, I have heard 
no substantial reason advanced why the United States should 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a. point of order 
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not pay its full share of the paving and curbing and sewerage 


and the improvements of its real estate in like manner as any | 


private owner of abutting property on the street is compelled 
to pay under the law. 

The department has refused to make contributions for these 
purposes on the ground that there is no appropriation for it. 
It is a matter that is standimg in the way of public improve- 
ments in many places. While this may be thrown out under a 
point of order made by some of our parliamentary sharps, 
still I believe it is a matter that should be brought up and 
disposed of by Congress, as I ean imagine no reason why the 
Jovernment should insist that private owners of adjoining 
property should pay for 
property. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman made any estimate of the 
amount of money which would be required if Congress should 
undertake to pave the streets surrounding the public buildings 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. HULINGS. I have not the slightest idea. I believe 
$100.000 will be only a drop in the bucket, but it would be 
enough to inaugurate the system. It is right that the Gov- 
ernment should stand in and pay the cost ef proper and neces- 
sary street improvement, and this powerful Government should 
not stand at the cost if it is right. It will not cost the Gov- 
ernment, which is the aggregate of the people, any more than 
its fair share. The individuals who are now obliged to pay 
for the Government’s share of these improvements often do so 
from slender purses, and the refusal of the Government to 
contribute simply makes it inequitable and often impossible 
for the people in towns where there are Government buildings 
to make much-needed public improvements. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, before insisting upon the 
point of order, I will state that there is a general statute which 
prohibits the acquisition of any site by the United States in any 
city unless there is a law in foree in the State in which the 
city is situated which forever makes that property exempt from 
taxation, and in a case that went to the United States Supreme 
Court it was held that an assessment for improvements came 
within the prohibition and the United States comd not be made 
liable for assessments for improvements. That statute was 
adopted by Congress after careful consideration, and to attempt 
to change it at this time would not only be a reversal of policy, 
which has been fixed for years, but it would entail the expendi- 
ture of untold millions of dollars. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that T will 
not resist the peint of order if it is made, but I have already 
presented to this House a bill which covers the same subject, 
and the purpose of offering this amendment at this time is more 
to bring the matter to the attention of Members of Congress in 
order that they may consider it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should get the attention of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, because that com- 
mittee has legislative authority over the subject and can pro- 
vide for the introduction of such a provision. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Government property stop at the 
sidewalk in every instance? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It depends entirely upon the way in 
which they acquire title. If the Government acquires title to 
the center of the street, they have that title. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact, they do not acquire 
title to the center of the street, and what I want to get out of 
the gentleman is this: Do they require, as a rule, sidewalk 
space? 

Mr. FITZGE 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have been informed that in New York 
City—I think it is in the case of the customhouse—the Govern- 
ment pays rental to the city of New York for space used under 
the sidewalk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a different matter. Under a 
city ordinance in the city of New York no one is permitted to 
put a vault outside of the building line except upon obtaining a 
permit from the city authorities and the payment of an annual 
fee based upon the amount of space that is used. Even the 
owner of the property can not do so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Even if the title is in the private indi- 
vidual, he must pay for the space used under the sidewalk? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman know whether the Gov- 
ernment does that in New York in any instance? 


RALD. Iam not sufficiently informed to answer 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I donot know. I doubt it, because there 
is no appropriation with which I am familiar out of which it 
could be paid, unless perhaps it may be paid out of the customs 
appropriation. My doubt is emphasized by this fact, that in 
the city of New York a franchise was granted to the Govern- 
ment to lay a pneumatic tube from the customhouse to the 
appraisers’ stores, and I think legislation was obtained to make 
it in perpetuity. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they would not need avy legislation. 
The Government would have a right to lay that pneumatic tube 
without any authority from the city. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh. yes. The Government has a right to take 


its pneumatic tubes, without any authority from the city. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. The United 
States would have to condemn a right under the provisions of 
the Constitution, authorizing it to acquire property rights by 
the exercise of eminent domain. This was granted without any 
_ proceedings. Mr. Chairman, I insist upen the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


To supply a deficiency in the oye y for Pe ae of the Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service, including all objects of Ta ture authorized in 
said appropriation for the fiscal year 1913, $4, 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Boe 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of suggesting that in the ordinary course 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest we get down to line 15 on the 
next page. The gentleman from Oklahoma desires to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. What is it about? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He wants to make a few remarks. 

Mr. MANN. What about? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to discuss the Revenue- 
Cutter Service. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not want to discuss the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. Coming from the part of the country 
he does, be does not know anything about that service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], 
at my request. waited until this time to submit some remarks 
on the public-buildings matter, along the line of those already 
submitted, and he desires to have them appear in the Recorp 
with those already made, and I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his point. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, the House will doubtless 
understand the difficulty I have in discussing a subject not di- 
rectly in connection with this bill and yet conform to the rule, 
so that I may not be taken off the floor by a point of order. 
This paragraph relates to the Revenue-Cutter Service. whose 
duties, I am informed by the committee, will be to see that the 
revenues are collected; incidentally, of course, it will have to 
do with contraband goods. 

Mr. MANN. Well, they do not have anything to do with the 
collection of the revenue. I said the gentleman did not know. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I will accept the gentleman’s 
information on that point. Incidentally they would have to do 
with the embargo against certain goods. This Nation has never, 
except in two instances, entered upon a system of embargo. 
First, in 1807 Mr. Jefferson, with an idea that the country could 
exist without any military force, conceived the notion that by 
retaliation and by exclusion of commerce war could be pre- 
vented. It was first favored by the agricultural States, but they 
later demanded its repeal when they suffered for a market. 
Jefferson lived to regret it, and it is the only policy that he 
advocated that he ever had cause to regret. 

In after years he said, speaking of the Shay rebellion: 

God forbid we should ever be 20 years without such. * * * What 
signify a few lives lost in a century or two? The tree of liberty must 
be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants, 
It is tts natural manure. (Jefferson's Work, vol. 2, p. 267.) 

Jefferson’s own party repudiated the embargo doctrine. In 
1809 Congress, fresh from the people, or at the behest of the 
people, repudiated that act of embargo. The President plead 
with Congress not to repeal it until the Ist of June, but in 
February they made the act take effect on the Ist of March. 
Now we have core to the proposition of an embargo upon a cer- 
tain kind of goods that may be used in war, and that embargo 
is fixed under a resolution of Congress and declared by Presi- 
dent Taft and still continues. If this is intended to continue I 
am opposed to it. The doctrine of neutrality in every nation, 
and especally of this, has been that a neutral power is not called 
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upon to cause any of its citizens to sacrifice any of their rights 
to trade with the world. 

Mr. Jeffesson, when Secretary of State, so stated to the Brit- 
ish minister, and it was stated by every Secretary of State since 
when the question arose; and yet we say that because there is 
a war in Mexico, or rebellion, that firearms and ammunition 
and everything that may be used in war shall be prohibited 
from being shipped across the border, and so absurd is that 
doctrine and so unjust in its application that in E} Paso a retail 
merchant stands indicted and under bond for selling cartridges 
to a Mexican in his retail business. The only limitation we can 
exact of a merchant is that if the goods should be sold and 
one of the belligerent parties gets possession of them he can 
not ask his Government for compensation for their destruction. 
I had hoped that since the experience of this country in the 
embargo act of 1807 to 1809 we would never engage in this 
policy again. 

Now, the President says he holds to Taft’s order because he 
is opposed to Huerta. In that opposition I think he is wise, 
but inadvertently he is assisting Huerta, because the latter has 
the ports where they collect the Mexican revenue, and guns may 
be shipped through those ports to the Huerta government uuless 
we close them. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
then I will close. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
will sxy to the gentleman, if he proceeds along these lines again 
after he finishes the sentence I will make a point of order 
against ft. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I am discussing this question. 

Mr. MANN. I will leave that to the Chair. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Let me finish this sentence. 

Mr. MANN. All right. I do not think that side of the House 
ought to discuss the Mexiean situation and ask this side to 
keep still. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for an extension of a minute. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The patrol on the land border 
of Mexico by the United States Regulars cuts the insurgents off 
from getting arms, and thereby instead of making a balance 
between the two it creates a situation which aids Huerta to 
the detriment of the insurgents. The only way to insure fair 
play is to follow the international law. Situated as we are, let 
American merchants sell theiy goods anywhere in the world 
under the international law, and give the contending Mexican 
bands equality. That would not aid Huerta but would put 
them both on the same basis. I cordially approve of the Presi- 
dent in his opposition against Huerta; but I oppose such unjust 
restriction against American commerce, without which agricul- 
ture will suffer. as it did in the embargo act of 1807, which 
caused its repeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I will not consume time this even- 
ing if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] wants to 
adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I am not raising any question. 
to listen to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. I do not want over three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to let the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hixps} make a request? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RrEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I only want to make a statement 
in connection with the arguments made this evening, pro and 
con, by some of the Members as to an appropriation of $150,000 
for the purpose of enlarging the Supervising Architect’s Office. 

I do not believe that enough of importance is attached to the 
statute read by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firrzerrarp] 
which provides that whenever a department finds itself in 
arrears, it can exact longer hours of service of its employees. 
I understand the employees of the Supervising Architect's Office 
work only seven hours per day. Now, to the point. 

Two years ago this summer, my committee, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department, investigated to some 
extent the Supervising Architect's Office, and I found it to be 


The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


Let me finish this sentence, and 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 


I always love 
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true that some of the employees in the Supervising Architect's 


| Office, after working seven hours a day, went out and employed 


themselves with private architects. 

Now, the query oceurs to my mind why this statute is not 
being enforced. If there is a congestion in the Supervising 
Architect's Office, under the statute which is now in force and 
which gives the Secretary of the Treasury the power, I would 
like to know why he does not exact of these employees a few 
longer hours each day so as to work out the congestion there? 
If that statute be enforced, these employees could well afford 
to work a few extra hours each day for the Government instead 
of, following their day’s work, employing the remainder of their 
time, three or four or five hours, with outsiders, that work 
could soon be caught up, and then every Member of this House - 
who is insisting on public buildings would not be required to 
ask Congress to appropriate $150,000, or any other sum of 
money, to work out that congestion. 

Now, I am not saying, Mr. Chairman, that the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has failed to look into that matter, but I 
do believe it to be the part of wisdom for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to look into it and see whether or not the employees 
of the architect’s office after working seven hours per day are 
employing the remainder of the day and selling the remainder 
of their time to private enterprise. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what the 
gentleman from Indiana says with respect to the employees 
working seven hours a day in the Supervising Architect’s 
Office. It should be remedied. There is no reason why they 
should not work eight hours as they do in other departments of 
the Government. But I do not believe all the criticism that 
has been heaped ypon the Supervising Architect this afternoon 
has been just. Neither do I believe that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been placed in the proper light in all that has 
been said about him. 

I saw some of the economical spirit that pervades the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations manifested a few moments ago. 
There was an item that carried $30,000 appropriation in order 
to send out agents through the country to select sites for some 
buildings that can not be started for over three years yet. 
That is economy. And a few moments before I saw the chair- 
man of the committee and his colleagues on the committee ficht 
against an appropriation of $150,000 that I asked consideration 
of in order to carry out the plans that had been recommended 
by the Supervising Architect and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make it possible to expend two and one-half million 
dollars that had already been appropriated for. 

I submit to any fair-minded Member here that it is more 
proper and more economical! to appropriate $150,000, as we have 
asked for, in order to carry on these 47 projects which the See- 
retary of the Treasury has recommended, and which in most 
cases have been held up for one or two years, and which have 
been appropriated for, and everything ready for erecting the 
building except lack of funds to draw and prepare the plans and 
specifications, rather than to expend $30,000 to send out some 
agents to select some sites that can not be built upon for over 
three years yet. [Applause.] 

I understand that there is a 
point of order has been made 
ation, in favor of bringing in a rule whereby this item will be 
put back. I submit to the fairness of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I appeal to the high-mindedness of every 
Representative here, that when that rule is reported a like 
rule should be reported to the effect that an appropriation of 
$150,000 for these 47 sidetracked projects that have been ree- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Treasury should be included 
also. 

I say I believe the Secretary of the Treasury has been er- 
roneously quoted, because the hearings show that he went be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations and pleaded before that 
committee and backed up the Supervising Architect on this 
proposition for increased force, saying that this proposed ex- 
penditure of $150,000 was a just expenditure and was needed 
in order to carry on the work on those buildings that had been 
sidetracked last year and previous years. In some eases the 
appropriations had been made as far back as 1908, and the 
first appropriation in some of those cases was made as far 
back as 1906, and have been held up for different reasons. 

The Secretary of the Treasury asked the committee to make 
this appropriation, and I read in those hearings where my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Sisson], together with the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee [Mr. Firzceratp], and my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. BartiertT], began to pop questions at 
him and examined him as they would examine an adverse 


sentiment here now, since the 
against this $30,000 appropri- 


































































































































































































witness on the witness stand; and, finally, after my friend there, 
the chairman, had submitted many questions to him, he said: 

Why, Mr. McAdoo, don’t you know that President Taft last year 
said that there would be a $25,000,000 deficit in the Treasury, and 
do you want to pile up another expenditure in view of that fact? 

And when the chairman of the committee put that question 
to him in that way, the Secretary said: 

Maybe this matter can be carried over to the next appropriation Dill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did he not put it a little differently? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not until the gentleman put it in that 
light. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did he not say that when these esti- 
mates were submitted his attention had not been called to the 
fact that the commission of which he was the bead had been 
organized to take up the entire subject of the construction of 
public buildings and report a definite plan to be pursued, and 
then expressed the belief that inasmuch as that commission 
had organized since the estimates were submitted, they could 
take the matter up and make report at the next session of 
Congress, and therefore in his opinion it would be better to 
defer until the next session the transmission of the estimates? 

Mr. HARRISON. He did not put it in just that way. The 
gentleman has depicted it in his own words. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Read what the Secretary said. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall be glad to read it. This question 
vas asked by my colleague [Mr. Sisson] after the Secretary of 
the Treasury had been under examination for some time. 

Speaking of the standardizing of public buildings, Mr. Sisson 
said: 

Do you mean to convey the idea, then, that the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office can not standardize the buildings which shall cost, say, 
$50,000, and that they can not standardize another class that will cost, 
say, $75,000, so that when an authorization is made for a building at a 
cost of $50,000 or $75,000 or $100,000 it can not be constructed in 
accordance with standards fixed for such buildings? 

Secretary McApoo. I mean to say that you can, but, of course, it is 
not a building that will cost only $75,000, but it is a building which 
must meet a local situation; it is a building which must be adapted to 
the lot on which it is to be placed, and, again, it is a building to meet 
the requirements of that particular locality— 

And so on. Then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1s- 
son], following up the question, said: 

Then the Supervising Architect’s Office has deliberately determined 
that they will not carry out that plan? 

Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzGeraLp] want 
to hear that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I was present. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will read. Mr. McAdoo, answering, said: 

I think that statement is wholly wrong. 

Mr. Sisson. The Supervising Architect has deliberately disregarded 
the intention of Congress in that respect. 

Secretary McApoo. I think that is an altogether wrong inference. 
Let me say this: I was going on to say that since these estimates were 
submitted the Public Buildings Commission which was authorized by 
the act of March 38, 1913, has been organized, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is the chairman of that commission. We are going very care- 
fully into all of these questions, and I very much hope that the com- 
mission will be able to submit at the next session of Congress a very 
definite recommendation as to the policy to be pursued with respect to 
public buildings in all particulars 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was in answer to the questions about 
standardizing the public buildings of this country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Read on. 

Mr. HARRISON. He says: 


As well as to present a cohesive, consistent, and concrete plan for 
dealing with many of the questions which I think are in your mind. 
I think, therefore, if I may be permitted to say it, that we are indulging 
in a fruitless discussion now. 


That is what he said. Then, farther down, the chairman 
[Mr. FirzcEraLp] put it to him in this way: 


The CHAIRMAN. The situation is this: As the chief fiscal officer of the 
Government, you are required to outline the fiscal policy and make 
recommendations to Congress. Now, President Taft in his message to 
Congress of February 26 pointed out that without any change at all 
in our fiscal arrangements there would be a deficit this year of at least 
$25,000,000. There will be a change in our tariff law, and, if the 
customary results follow, there will probably be a further falling off in 
revenues. Then the question arises whether the department recom- 
mends any appropriations that will increase during this year the output 
of public buildings. 

Secretary McApoo. The reasons why this estimate was submitted 
have already been stated. I wish to say, however, in that connection 
that, since the Public Buildings Commission has been organized and we 
have been working upon these building matters, I think it would be 
well to omit from these estimates all of those projects with the excep- 
tion of the appraiser's stores at Boston. 


That is what he said. 





Mr. Chairman, may I have a few minutes 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did not state that he did not know 
anything about this commission before he made the estimate. 

Mr. SISSON. He did state that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; he did. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not seen it in the hearings here. 

Mr. SISSON. There are a good many things that were said 
that do not appear in those hearings. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Whether the gentleman has seen it or 
not, he made that statement. My statement stands upon its 
merits 

Mr. HARRISON. I have read what I see there in the hear- 
ings, and the gentleman can read into it what he wants to. I 
understand that a good deal was stricken out of the record 
about this matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether it was stricken 
out or not. The Secretary made the statement in a way that 
he did not intend to make it, and he may have taken the whole 
thing out. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not seen in the hearings what the 
gentleman asserts. He may be right, but I have read carefully 
the hearings and I did not see that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The transcript of the hearing was sent 
’ the Secretary himself, and it is possible that he did strike 
t out. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I say it is not fair to the 
Members of Congress who represent districts wherein these 
47 projects are located and which have been held up for dif- 
ferent reasons, that they be delayed three years more by the 
Supervising Architect, because of the action of this Committee 
on Appropriations in failing to report this appropriation, and I 
submit that this $150,000 should be appropriated so that the 
department may go ahead with these plans, that these towns 
may get these buildings constructed at an early date for which 
appropriations have already been made. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to state to my friend from Mississippi 
that he is entirely mistaken about this matter. When the 
Supervising Architect was before this committee, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. McAdoo, when we examined the Supervising Archi- 
tect and examined Mr. McAdoo in reference to this situation, 
Mr. McAdoo himself specifically stated that he knew nothing 
about the existence of this commission, and that the moment 
he knew about the commission and the condition that was pre- 
vailing in the architect’s office, he without hesitation said it 
was proper and right that this matter should go over. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] now com- 
plains because his matter is not taken up. Let me say to my 
friend that if there had been no special session of Congress he 
could not have gotten his building until the regular session. 
He takes advantage of the fact that there is a deficiency bill 
here, and there is a systematic campaign on the part of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office, in an endeavor to compel Con- 
gress to do something that we do not believe we ought to do. 
My friend, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], stated here 
a moment ago that when his committee investigated the matter 
it found that these men, who are working seven hours a day, 
are going out and doing private outside work. 

I did not know that myself when-this architect was before us. 
Gentlemen here think more of these projects in their districts 
to get money out of the Treasury, and of using the Federal 
Treasury, if need be, to procure a little money in the nature of 
a campaign fund on these projects. Why, you can not afford 
to put the membership of the House upon that basis. If a 
man’s only right to remain depends upon the amount of money 
he can secure for his district, then statesmanship has gotten to 
a low ebb. 

And there is this other thing about it. When gentlemen talk 
about the Secretary of the Treasury as if he was not in accord 
with the position of the committee, I want to say that there is 
nothing in it, nor has anybody criticized the Secretary of the 
Treasury. On the contrary, 1 stand here now and indorse 
every word that the Secretary of the Treasury said, and say 
that he is a good business man and wanted this matter to go 
over until he could thoroughly investigate it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I can not. The gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CrarK], the chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, is here now, a member of that commission, 
and he wanted that matter investigated so that he could ascer- 
tain whether or not things are going on right in the architect’s 
office. The statement was made by the gentleman on the floor 
that the office down there cost 6 per cent of the cost of the 
project. When private architects go out and bid for the archi- 
tect’s plans, they will supervise the entire building for 5 per 
cent. 
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The statement was made that gentlemen would be glad to 
take it for 2 per cent, and yet Members are insisting on the 
Supervising Architect’s office force being increased 50 per cent. 
Every man who has been a Member of Congress any time 
knows that when you attach a man’s name to the roll temporarily 
you néver can get him off the roll. Why? Because some man, 
some Member, stands in with the architect and will not permit 
him to take it off. And yet men are willing in order to get a 
building to increase the Supervising Architect’s Office 50 per 
cent. I am willing that buildings should take the regular 
course, and, so far as I am concerned, it is immaterial what 
Members may think about my course and conduct here just so 
jong as I think I am right. 

I want to say in regard to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations that I have served with him for some time, and 
he is not only eminently fair, but he is courageous and infinitely 
more liberal in many of these matters than I would be. I have 
heard him criticized here because he is endeavoring to stand by 
a pledge which we made the American people to economize in 
publie expenses. Would to God his critics were as sound as 
he is. 

[The time of Mr. Stsson having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent his time was extended one minute.] 

It comes with poor grace from a Democrat to criticize the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and the com- 
mittee, who are endeavoring to install and carry out the pledge 
of the platform. If that criticism came from Republicans, it 
would be different, but it does not come from them; it comes 
from Democrats here who in their extravagance make the 
Republicans look like thoroughbred economists. Ex-Congress- 
man Dickson, of my State, called these Democrats who were 
of this extravagant type “ Chitling Democrats.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. The gentleman has referred to Democrats as a 
hungry lot of fellows who have just got their noses up to’ the 
trough. I want to ask him if the bill is not filled with all 
sorts of things that seem to indicate that the committee has 
had its nose to the trough and excluded every other Democrat? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SISSON. I have not a single thing on earth in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nor has any other member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SISSON. No member of the committee has anything in 
the bill. 

Mr. REED. But the districts represented by members of the 
committee have got all they want. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No district represented by any member 
of the committee has got what it wants, as far as I know. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the gentleman from Mississippi mentioning chitling at 
this time of day, for we are getting hungry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi if he is in favor of displacing these 47 projects and 
putting ahead of them these buildings that were way behind 
them in their chronological order? 

Mr. SISSON. Not at all. I want every building taken up 
in the order in which the authorization was obtained. That is 
the rule of the office. I would not have my own building taken 
up out of order one single minute or day. I resent anybody 
else having theirs taken up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and _the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. FLoop, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7898, the urgent deficiency bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Goop, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
indefinitely on account of illness. 


COMMERCE WITH PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (H. DOC. NO, 217). 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. I have here a compilation made by Mr. John 
B. Worcester of certain statistical matter on the commerce with 
the Philippine Islands furnished me by Mr, Erving Winslow, 
which I desire to print in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, how long is it? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is rather difficult for me to 
say just how much space it will take. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman prefer to have it printed in 
the Recorp rather than as a House document? 

Mr. GARRETD of Tennessee, I think I would prefer the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the printing of such things in the 
Recorp is in such fine print that no one with any respect for 
his eyes will read it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the gentleman should not ask to 
have it printed as a House document until we can see what the 
Committee on Printing will say about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. , I will ask unanimous consent 
to print it as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee changes his 
request and asks to have it printed as a House document. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore reserved 
the right to object until we could have some estimate of the 
cost or send it to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, it will not cost very much. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears none and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Firzcerarp (at 5 o’clock and 59 min- 
utes p. m), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Sep- 
tember 5, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting with a letter from the Chief. of 
Engineers, report on examination of Shell Creek, De Soto 
County, Fla., from Hickman to Bermont (H. Doc. No. 216), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions. and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7926) to enable the Secretary of the Interior to complete the 
work of preparing final citizenship rolls of each of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, and to distribute the estates of 
said tribes among the beneficiaries entitled to share therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7927) to pro- 
vide for second homestead and desert-land entries; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ASWELL: a bill (H. R. 7928) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Winnfield, La.; to the Committee 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7929) to authorize a survey of Cane River 
from Grand Ecore, La., to Colfax, La.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A Dill (H. R. 7934) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 243) making 
certain portions of H. R. 7898 in order during the consideration 
of same; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) proposing 
the establishment of 1 monopoly for the manufacture of explo- 
sives by the Federal Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 7930) granting an increase of 
pension to Jeremiah Laughlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7931) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Amasa J. T. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7932) for the relief of Ellen 
V. Orme, administratrix of che estate of William Pope; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 7933) granting ay increase of 
pension to Eugene M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Papers to accompany a bill 
granting an increase of pension to Amasa J. @. Wilson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Ambrosius Meennerchor, Elsass 
Lothringer Fortschrittsverein, and Haruguari Liedertafel, oppos- 
ing the placing of duty of 15 per cent on importation of books 
printed in German or any other foreign language; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: Petition of G. A. Bading, mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and other citizens of that place and Chicago, pro- 
testing against the proposed 15 per cent tariff duty on books 
printed in foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

Also, petition of George W. Wartenberg, acting chairman com- 
mittee on Slavic Federation, and others of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
questing the President to arrange for a conference to settle the 
Balkan controversies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7925) 
granting a pension to William H. Dixon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE. 
Fripay, September 5, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Stmmons and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) providing for the distri- 
bution of 50,000 copies of House Document No. 1458, Sixty- 
second Congress, being “ Prayers offered at the opening of the 
sessions of the Sixty-second Congress of the United States,” in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


MEMORIAL. 


Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, engaged in the pursuit of farming, remonstrating 
against free trade on farm products, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 3085) to amend section 20 of chapter 1 of the act 
entitled ‘“‘An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and as heretofore amended, by fixing the limitation within 
which actions may be brought on bills of lading; to the Com- 
inittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3086) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Stockman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3087) providing for the relief of settlers on unsur- 
veyed railroad lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3088) for the relief of Edward Gaynor; and 

A bill (S. 3089) for the relief of John L. Gruber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3090) granting an increase of pension to Bernhardt 
R. Britton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


COMMERCE WITH CANADA. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the contiguity of the United 
States with Canada and the inevitable enactment of the pend- 
ing tariff bill have for months been a source of great and con- 
tinued apprehension upon the part of its opponents, who have 
filled the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD during that time with many 
dismal forebodings. One of the consequences of its passage is 
said to be the inevitable commercial invasion by that country 
of our own, that their superior competitive genius will over- 
whelm our industries and practically destroy them, reducing us 
to our original pursuits of agriculture, limited and controlled 
by the farm productions of the great Northwest, whose strong 
competition we can not meet or avoid. 

I have no expectation that anything which can be said or writ- 
ten upon the subject will in any degree serve to remove this ap- 
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prehension of coming disaster from the minds of Senators, but I 
am in possession of a short article which may put a silver lining 
upon the cloud which now broods so ominously over the horizon 
of the immediate future, if we are to believe and credit the 
prophecies to which I have referred, so that others may see and 
be encouraged by it. 

I refer to an article from the Washington Post of the 2d 
instant, concerning the growth of our commerce with Canada, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, September 2, 1913.] 


“ HOLLAND ” TELLS OF GREAT GROWTH OF OUR COMMERCE WITH CANADA. 
New York, September 1. 

In one of his rare visits in recent years to the United States James 
Stillman, chairman of the board, National City Bank, spoke to some of 
his friends dbout the inconceivably great opportunity which South 
America offers to the United States for commerce, trade, and the in- 
vestment of capital for development of natural resources of all kinds. 
American bankers who also hold the view expressed by Mr. Stillman 
have been sending competent representatives to South America so that 
reliable information can be obtained respecting banking opportunities 
or other openings for the investment of American capital. These 
bankers, when they speak with this subject in mind, always refer to 
the effect upon North and South American commerce which is sure to 
be created by the opening of the Panama Canal. 

_ Attention has been directed since the recent publication of the sta- 
tistics of our international trade and commerce, which came from the 
Department of Commerce in Washington, to the fact that, although the 
eyes of bankers are turned toward South America and the attention 
of capital is being directed to the opportunities the southern continent 
effers, little or nothing is heard of our commercial and trade relations 
with Canada. Nobody seems to have thought of sending agents into 
Canada for the purpose of learning what opportunities for trade and 
expansion may be found there. And yet the information furnished by 
the Department of Commerce shows that we are likely to find for 
years to come our greatest customer in Canada, and more likely to 
establish our greatest American international commerce with Canada 
than with South America, no matter what the effect of the opening of 
the Panama Canal to navigation may be. 

The leading men of finance of Europe have now become familiar with 
an American phenomenon, which a few years ago they would have 
deemed impossible, namely, a record-making advance upon foreign mar- 
kets by American manufacturers within the past 10 years. But it 
rarely happens when our own men of business meet their friends who 
conduct large affairs in Europe that any reference is made to a phe- 
nomenon quite as startling as is that associated with the sudden growth 
of our exportation of manufactured commodities, 


CANADA OUR BEST CUSTOMER. 


In 1908 the money value of the entire commerce back and forth with 
Canada was, in round numbers, $225,000,000. The Department of Com- 
merce at Washington is now able to report that the commerce between 
the United States and Canada both ways was in the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30 somewhat in excess of $500,000,000. We have there- 
fore increased our reciprocal commerce with-our neighbor on the north 
so greatly in five years that it has doubled, and, as a’ whole, refiects 
almost the largest commerce we have had with any nation. In fact, 
were it not that the cotton fields of the South contributed enormously 
to the aggregate of our foreign commerce with Great Britain, the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Canada would in money 
weitet be actually greater than our commercial relations with Great 

ritain, 

A SILENT GROWTH. 

This growth has been steady, unsensational, and reflects a perfectly 
normal increase of trade relations between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States. It has been secured without any flourish of trumpets 
and apparently by no other influence than the common recognition on 
both sides of the boundary line of the advantages of reciprocal trade 
relations. This growth is now spoken of in this city since these sta- 
tistics were published as, with the single exception of our increase in 
exportation of manufactured products, the most significant and impres- 
sive phenomenon in the history of the international commerce carried 
on by the United States with other countries. We are exporting to 
Canada now commodities of approximately the money value of $400,- 
000,000 a year, and we are buying in Canada and bringing to this 
country commodities approximately of the money value of $120,000,000. 


THE PROMISD OF GROWTH. 


As this increase has been steadily maintained since 1908, there is 
no reason to suspect that it was merely an ephemeral trade condition. 
All of the factors and features of this commerce point to continued 
increase in our commercial relations with Canada. From this point of 
view there can be good understanding of what President Mellen, of 
the New Haven system, had in view when he planned organic unity of 
the New England Railroad, and what the late President C. M. 
Hays, of the Grand Trunk Railway Co., also had in view when he 
planned an expansion into New England of the single-railroad system 
in New England which his nen owns, the one stretching from 
Portland, Me., to Montreal, and the Central Vermont system, which his 
company controls by a long lease.. President Hays is reported to have 
said a year or two before his untimely death, when the Titanic went 
down, that the New England States as a section of the United States 
offered the most tempting transportation opportunities to be found in 
any section of the Union, certainly for a railroad chiefly operated in 
the Canadian Dominion. 

President Mellen wanted to get a good share of the traffic originat- 
ing in or terminating in New England which represented Canadian in- 
dustry and agriculture and Canada’s demand for New England's 
manufactured commodities. 

A GREAT DOMINION. 


A country which is able, as is the Dominion of Canada at the 
present time, to carry on an international trade with one other country 
aggregating $500,000,000 a year and at the present rate of increase 
‘likely to be twice that amount within the next 20 years is said here 
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to be entitled to corsideration as one of.the great industrial, agricul- 
tural, and commercial nations of the world. 

It is borne in mind by those who speak of these astonishing new 
conditions that Canada has drawn from the United States within a 
few years several hundred thousand farmers who are opening up the 
rich wheat lands of British North America and peonemely several 
million dollars. A good deal of this money comes back to the United 
States, for with the cultivation of virgin soil in western Canada there 
has arisen a great demand for cotton cloth, binder twine, iron and 
steel products, and a great deal of machinery. 

Besides these commodities, we sell to Canada cattle, a, and 
many agricultural products. Canada is buying from the United tates 
very much more than China is, 20 times as much in fact; sixfold 
more than Japan, and 100 per cent more than France. Not until the 
magnitude of the figures which tell the story of our increased com- 
merce within five years with Canada were published was there a realiza- 
tion of the fact that our neighbor on the north is now—if cotton be 
left out of consideration—our Lest customer, and is likely to be within 
a few years our best customer, no matter how much cotton the South 
sells to the manufacturers of Great Britain and the Continent of 
Europe. [ 

HOLLAND. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had, on 
the 4th instant, approved and signed the following act and joint 
resolution : 

S. 2319. An act authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Spain. 

S.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of 
Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military 
Acadeiny. 

PRAYERS OF CHAPLAIN OF HOUSE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (No. 8) of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was read and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the House of Representatives, to 
be distributed through the folding room, 50,000 copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 1458, Sixty-second Congress, same being “ Prayers offered at 


the opening of the sessions of the Sixty-second Congress of the United 
States.” 


THE CURRENCY, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A resolution comes over from the 
previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 179, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. WEEKs, as follows: 


Resolved, That the report and recommendations of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the bill H. R. 7837, entitled “A bill to provide 
for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes,” be made to the Senate Tuesday, December 2, 1913. 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of the Senate that immediately 
upon the making of the report and recommendations the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, or some member 
of that committee acting in his behalf, shall at once move that the 
Senate proceet to the consideration of the said report and recommenda- 
tions, thereby making the report and recommendations the unfinished 
business of the Senate. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he is not willing that the resolution shall be referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it is fair and proper that a resolu- 
tion of this character should go to the committee which has 
jurisdiction over the subject matter. As the committee is in 
session now and a prompt report, if a report can be obtained 
at all, can be made, and not desiring to delay action on the 
pending tariff bill, I move that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. The resolution is referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I have listened with much in- 
terest, and I hope with proper patience, to the discussion of the 
tariff question and the bill now under consideration. 

The tariff has been so thoroughly discussed, not only during 
the present session but during the last half century, that I have 
been loath as a new Member of this body to attempt to add 
anything to what has already been said. 

However, when a question so vital to the interests of all the 
people is being considered, for the purpose of enacting into law 
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certain provisions which it is believed will be materially detri- 
mental, not only to the people of the State I have the honor 
in part to represent but to the people of the whole Nation, I 
feel impelled to at least make a few suggestions with the hope 
that they may receive some consideration by the majority 
Members of this body, and believing that the Western States 
have not received that consideration at the hands of Congress 
to which they are entitled, in view of the number and character 
of their citizenship, their great wealth, and greater possibilities, 
I will make a few observations and comparisons and trust I 
may succeed in changing the viewpcint of the East regarding 
that great section. 

The people of this Nation have been generous to the people 
of the East. We of the West have sent millions of dollars to 
the eastern manufacturer for his products; we have contributed 
our full share of internal revenue and customs duties for the 
support of the Government and the benefit of the East without 
complaint. What has been done by the Government for these 
Western States as compared with the Eastern States? I desire 
at this time:to call your attention to the magnitude of the great 
inland empire for which I am to-day speaking, which has con- 
tributed so much to the wealth of this Nation and which is 
being so unjustly discriminated against in this tariff bill. I 
am now speaking for the eight States known as the Rocky 
Mountain States—the States of Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Idaho. I maintain 
that these Rocky Mountain States have contributed more to the 
wealth of this country in the last 20 years than any other equal 
number of States, population considered. 

These eight States are populated by a class of intelligent and 
industrious citizens and produce enough material wealth each 
year to cause the people of the East to realize that the people 
of that section of the country are entitled to more consideration, 
not only as to the question of a protective tariff but as regards 
many other governmental questions that must necessarily arise 
in the development of a young and growing Nation. What does 
this territory amount to, who inhabits it, and what does it pro- 
duce? The boundaries of these eight Rocky Mountain States 
embrace an area of 901,775 square miles, equaling 577,135,100 
acres. Of this area, 82,426,021 acres is timber land and 
60,252,678 acres have been converted into farms. The report 
of the United States Geological Survey shows that these States 
produced from 1903 to 1911 the following values in minerals: 
Copper, $726,270,042; lead, $138,668,470. The production of gold 
from 1903 to 1912 amounted to $468,333,630; silver, $401,478,943 ; 
coal from 1903 to 1911, $284,505,433; making the total mineral 
production for the years given of copper, lead, gold, silver, and 
coal, $2,019,256,518. 

The value of wool produced in these States from 1903 to 
1912 was $269,099,619; hay, $577,479,642; barley, $46,571,368; 
rye, $2,397,586; oats, $155,676,125; and wheat, $265,790,181; 
making a total of farm products of $1,317,014,521. 

Therefore it will bé seen that these States, during the period 
stated, have produced mineral and farm products of the value 
of $3,336,271,039. 

During the year 1911 alone they produced: 

$100, 026, 892 
19, 025, 190 
51, 012, 600 


30, 815, 900 
39, 378, 194 


626, 232 


ra $240, 885, 008 
FARM PRODUCTS. 

24, 504, 350 

75, 158, 000 

8, 892’ 000 

445, 000 

25, 705, 000 

35, 083, 000 

14; 004; 000 


183, 791, 350 
9, 644, 234 
—————-_ 198, 435, 584 


74, 492, 000 

6, 837, 000 

26, 814, 000 
129, 514, 000 
121, 547, 000 
————————— 859, 204, 000 


793, 524, 592 

Under the terms of this bill $351,697,776 worth of these prod- 

ucts that have received protection under existing laws are placed 
on the free list. 

The figures that I have given above represent the production 

for the year 1911, and by any fair means of comparison, if you 

mean to be fair with the farmer and the people of the West, you 
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should give them -the same consideration that you give to the 
manufacturer of the East; but in this bill you have left the 
manufacturer of the East with an average protection of 26.67 
per cent, and, with a few exceptions, have placed on the free 
list the articles which are preduced by the farmer. In other 
words, you compel the farmer to enter our markets on an equal 
footing with the foreign producer, while you leave an average 
protection of 26.67 per cent on the manufactured products. 

Of the total production of copper, lead, gold, silver, coal, iron, 
wool, hay, barley, rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, sugar, sheep, swine, 
cattle, and horses, which amounts to $793.524,592 in 1911, you 
have placed products amounting to $351,697,776 on the free list 
which have heretofore had some protection. You have reduced 
products amounting to $103,075,190, 50 per cent in the protec- 
tion afforded by the present law, and you have reduced $147,- 
252.000 worth of these products 60 per cent. 

Only five of the products mentioned receive any protection at 
all in this bill. The duty on lead has been reduced 50 per cent; 
barley and hay received the same cut; oats, 60 per cent; and 
horses, 60 per cent. 

Now, what has been done by the Government for these States 
as compared with the Eastern States? As an illustration, 
since the foundation of this Government to the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30,-1911, there has been appropriated 
by the Federal Government for the improvement of the rivers 
and harbors of this country $627,098.236.05. Of this amount 
these eight States have received only $122,610.25. While they 
have no great navigable rivers, yet I might mention the fact 
that the Snake River, which runs through the entire south- 
ern portion of my State and, in connection with the Columbia 

‘ River, flows into the Pacific Ocean, is the seventh largest river 
in the world, and hundreds of miles of that stream can be made 
navigable and freight rates reduced if we could receive one-half 
of 1 per cent of what is annually appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the Eastern States. 

Then there is the question of public buildings. Since the 
foundation of the Government to July 1, 1908, there was ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government for public buildings in 
the States and Territories the sum of $268,210,684. Of this 
amount there was appropriated for public buildings in the 
eight Rocky Mountain States only $10,084,842. 

As above stated, these States embrace an area of 901,775 
square miles, which is 30 per cent of the total area of 3,616,494 
square miles in the United States. Thus it will be seen that 
while we have 30 per cent of the area we have received only 33 
per cent of the appropriations of the Federal Government. 

One of the leading products of the eight States mentioned to 
be vitally affected by the provisions of this new tariff bill is raw 
wool. 

Raw wool was first placed on the dutiable Mst in 1816, at 
which time a duty of 15 cents was imposed, and 25 per cent 
ad valorem on woolen goods. In 1824 the woolen schedule was 
revised and raw wool, as well as woolen goods, was given fur- 
ther protection. In the tariff revision of 1828 raw wool received 
a reasonable protection. In the tariff revision of 1832-33 the 
protection afforded raw wool was continued, and again in 
the revision of 1846 a protection duty on raw wool and 
woolen goods was continued. In 1857 the tariff was again re 
vised, and while some grades of wool were placed upon the 
free list, yet the higher grades of wool were still given pro- 
tection. In the tariff revision of 1861, under the Morrill Act. 
specific duties on wool were substituted for ad valorem rates, 
and raw wool in that bill received equitable protection. In 
the tariff act of 1864, which, of course, should be considered 
as a war measure, there was a marked increase in the rates 
of duty on both raw wool and woolen goods. In the tariff re- 
vision of 1867 raw wool was given protection as well as woolen 
manufactures. In 1885 the tariff was revised and a general 
reduction was made in rates and the free list increased. Yet 
this bill recognized the fairness of reducing the rates on raw 
wool rather than placing it on the free list. In 1890 the 
McKinley bill was enacted, which afforded ample protection 
to wool and woolen goods, under which the sheep industry 
flourished and the manufacturers of woolen goods greatly ex- 
panded their business. The only bill ever enacted by the 
Congress of the United States since 1816 that did not give 
some protection to raw wool was the bill passed August 27, 
1884, known as the Wilson-Gorman bill, a Democratie measure. 
In 1897, upon the return of the Republican Party to power, 
the Dingley bill became a law. This was in effect for 12 
years and gave protection to the producers of raw wool. The 
next and last tariff law that was passed; enacted August 5, 
1909, and knewn as the Payne-Aldrich bill, gave protection to 
raw wool. So we are now for the second time in our history 
since 1816 facing the question of free raw wool. It is quite 
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true that a certain grade of wool was admitted free under the 
tariff bill of 1857, but the higher grades received protection. 
Therefore, the only period in the history of this Government 
since 1816 in which we have had free raw wool was from 1894 
to 1897, during the life of the Wilson-Gorman law, which was 
forced through both Houses of Congress and was signed by a 
Democratic President. The effect of this law was most dis- 
astrous to the sheep industry. 

It has been claimed that Schedule K has been the center of 
conflicts on the tariff question for the last 50 years. This is 
quite true, but it has not been the fault of the farmer and 
woolgrower. They have not been organized in a manner to 
properly protect their interests and that is the reason why the 
manufacturers, who have been organized and wko have buffeted 
Schedule K about for the 50 years have secured what I believe 
is an undue and unfair advantage over the producer of raw 
wool; and now that our Democratic iriends feel that something 
must be done by their party to show that they are going to mate- 
rially reduce Schedule K they yield to the demands and influ- 
ence of the manufacturer and slightly cut his rate of protection, 
and wipe out of existence the protection heretofore given to the 
producer. For what reason? Because some members of that 
party do net have the courage of their convictions to stand up 
for what they believe and know to be right. Instead of follow- 
ing their own conscience they yield to the powerful influence of 
the party lash and the dictation of the man who sits on yonder 
hill and directs the Democratic Party along the lines he thinks 
it should follow. And thus it is that the producer of raw wool 
has had to suffer for the sins of others, and every Democratic 
speaker on this floor has felt that he was here to assail this 
particular schedule. In the eloquent speech of the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana, delivered on August 4, he used the following 
language: 


Take, for Instance, the miners of Butte, the smelter men of Anaconda 
and Great Falls, in my State, who get $3.50 per day for their hard, 
unwholesome labor, out of which daily wage of $3.50 they have to pay 
rent—or taxes and repairs if so fortunate as to own their little homes— 
out of which they have to buy shoes for themselves, their wives, and 
little ones; out of which they have to buy underclothing and outer 
garments, hats, bedclothes, furnishings, and food; out of which they 
have to pay doctor bills, drug bills, dental bills, and undertakers’ bills 
when death ruthlessly invades family circles; who are entitled to wear 
woolen clothes in order to protect their bodies, their health, and their 
physical well-being and keep them strong for work in that rigorous 
climate; who are entitled to supply their children with woolen clothes 
to protect their little bodies from cold and exposure and illness as 
they go to school or do the family errands; who are entitied to sleep 
ander woolen blankets for warmth, comfort, and health. 

I happen to know something about Butte, about its mines, 
and its men and women. It is one of the splendid, prosperous 
cities of our Western States, and within its limits live the high. 
est type of American manhood—the laborer who earns his bread 
by working with his hands. They are the most intelligent, the 
most skillful, and the best paid workingmen in the world. 

I have tramped with the prospector in the hills; have slept 
with him under his woolen blankets in camp; have gone down 
thousands of feet underneath the ground where hundreds of 
miners were performing their daily tasks; I have broken read 
with them in their homes, and know something of their hard- 
ships and their happiness. They have had and do have a great 
many hardships to endure but the duty on raw wool is not one 
that they complain of, and they wear woolen clothes, too. 

During my term as governor of my State the President of the 
United States passed through Montana and visited Butte. The 
governor of Montana requested me to join the party at Butte, 
and I did so, and at the great meeting there on the public square 
there were not only hundreds but thousands of as well-dressed, 
well-fed, sterling men and women as I have ever seen at a public 
gathering in my life. From the speaker’s stand we drove 
through block .after block in the main part of the city, while 
each side of the street was lined with thousands of intelligent, 
well-dressed sehoo! children, and I venture to say that 90 per 
cent of them were children of the miners that the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana seems to think have been ground to the depths 
of sorrow and want on account of the duty on raw wool. I 
want to say to the people of the East who may not understand 
the situation and conditions in the West that not only the 
miners of Butte but the laboring men of every kind and class 
in the West are better paid, better housed, and better fed than 
in any country in the world, and they owe this to their own 
initiative, their own forethought, and their own self-preserva- 
tion and the protection which has been afforded them under a 
Republican tariff policy. The State of Montana has one of the 
best, if not the best, system of labor unions and organizations 
in this country. They have united for the protection of their 
interests and the interests of their wives and children. 

I fully agree with the Senator from Montana that the miner 
is entitled to all of the good things of this life and to all of the 
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beet. Good and bad sugar may be made from the juice of the sugar 
beet, just as gocd and bad butter may be made from the same batch of 
cream, the difference being entirely in the method of handling the 
cream and the individual who made the butter. The beet-sugar factories 
operate generally about one-third of the year, and therefore the sugar 
boilers do not have continuous experience in the recovery of sugar in 
the juice and in the refining process. Important progress has been 
made in the operation of beet-sugar factories, and many of the earlier 
disappointments have entirely disappeared, including much of the preju- 
dice that formerly prevailed against beet sugar. 

Mr, BRADY. A study of the history of tariff legislation dis- 
Closes the fact that a majority of all parties at all times since 
the conclusion of the formative stage of the protective-tariff 
system, which ended about 1816, have realized the fairness 
and the justness of protecting the farmer and the producer of 
raw wool in this country. 

If the vote cast at the last election demonstrated any- 
thing, it demonstrated the fact that a majority of the people 
of this Nation are to-day just as much in favor of protect- 
ing the legitimate industries of this country, and of protect- 
ing the farmer in the products of his toil, as they have 
ever been since the signing of the first tariff bill. Let us 
analyze for a moment the yote cast at the last election. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the candidate of the Progressive Party, which 
was pledged in its platform to protection, received 4,119,538 
votes; William Howard Taft. the Republican candidate, re- 
ceived 3,484,980 votes; Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic can- 
didate. received 6.298.454 votes. This shows a clear majority 
of 1,311,064 votes for the principle of protection. This shows a 
clear majority of 1,311,064 votes against the present incumbent 
of the White House and against the principles he represents on 
the tariff question. Our Democratic friends may say that this 
does not mean that this majority is opposed to the pernicious 
and dangerous doctrine advocated by the Democratic Party of 
a tariff for revenue only. but the people have demonstrated by 
their votes cast at the last election that they are not only un- 
alterably opposed to a tariff for revenue only, but that they are 
in favor of a tariff for the protection of American industries 
and American workingmen. 

We find in the House of Representatives to-day Mr. Mann, 
a conservative Republican, and Mr. Murpock, an ardent 
Progressive, working side by side for the protection of the 
industries of this country, while in the Senate we find the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prenrose], a con- 
servative Republican, and the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow], a consistent Progressive, working for a law 
for the protection of the industries of this country. While 
these men differ widely in their views as to the rates of 
duties on certain articles and the method of applying the 
tariff principles, there is no question in the mind of anyone 
who understands the situation and present conditions that 
they and their adherents are unalierably opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a tariff for revenue only; and it must be conceded 
that a majority of 1,311,064 of the voters of this country are 
to-day in favor of a tariff for the protection of our industries 
and are opposed to a tariff for revenue only. 

So far as the Republican Party is concerned, from the time 
of its organization to the present time it has adhered to the 
principles embodied in the first section of the first tariff bill, 
signed on the 4th day of July, 1789, by the first President of 
this Republic, which reads as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported, be it enacted— 

- And so forth. 

I presume that some of our Democratic friends will say that 
the products of the farm, of the flock, and of the mine are not 
manufactured products, and should not be included within the 
meaning of the word “ manufactures” as used in the section of 
the first tariff bill above referred to, but their position in this 
regard is no more unfair or unjust than their painstaking and 
cruel discrimination against the farmer, the woolgrower, and 
the miner of the West as exemplified in this bill. I maintain 
that in the truest sense the man who produces wheat, corn, rye. 
eattle, sheep, horses, swine, wool, and sugar beets and sugar 
cane ready for shipment to the market has manufactured those 
products just as much as the most skilled artisan has manu- 
factured the many products that have received an average pro- 
tection of 26.67 per cent under the terms of this bill. The 
farmer and the woolgrower must necessarily have an invest- 
ment in their farms and ranches, must necessarily sustain losses 
in their flocks and their crops, and must stand the depreciation 
in values. They must work every hour of every day in order 
to “manufacture,” if I may be allowed to use the term, the 
products of their farms and flocks, and there is absolutely no 
sane reason that can be given why these men should not re- 
ceive the same ratio of protection as is given to the manufac- 
turers. 
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It is not of the rates of duty on manufactured products in 
this bill that I complain, for I believe in the principle of pro- 
tection, but I do not believe in the principle of discrimination. 
I believe the protective principle should be applied.not only to 
the infant industries as our Democratic friends would have us 
say, but I believe that the benefits of a reasonable and honest 
protection should be extended to every industry in this country, 
wherever it is necessary in *order to enable our producers to 
compete with foreign producers; to keep our people who labor 
on a higher plane and permit them to enjoy the good things 
of life when they are competing with the producers in the 
countries of the world where labor has no yoice and the labor- 
ing man no opportunity. 

Furthermore, I believe that capital honestly invested in legiti- 
mate enterprises is entitied to a just and reasonable protection 
in order to maintain competition with foreign concerns who 
manufacture the same products under labor conditions that 
would not be tolerated for a moment in this country. It would 
be much fairer and much more equitable in every way to give 
our manufacturers a reasonable protection, and if we find 
vicious men taking advantage of local conditions, as they will 
take advantage of world conditions in the event a free-trade 
policy is established in this country, to regulate the trusts by 
law and compel them to deal fairly with our people. I would 
accomplish this by enacting such antitrust laws as this Congress 
is empowered to enact, and which can be constitutionally en- 
acted by the present majority of both Houses of Congress. 

My judgment is that the establishment of a free-trade policy 
in this country would simply give this Nation world trusts to 
deal with instead of national trusts. We can regulate national 
trusts, but world trusts are beyond our control. Therefore I 
think it is better to protect the manufacturer and producer and 
regulate our national trusts by our own antitrust laws rather 
than to throw our markets open to the world and compel our 
manufacturers and producers to compete with world trusts that 
can smother competition and ruin our native industries. I 
believe that by honest effort and wise legislation our trusts can 
be controlled and competition restored in our own country. I 
am ready to vote as I talk, and the records of this body will 
disclose the fact that in every vote that I have cast here I have 
voted for legislation that would be beneficial to the masses of 
our people and along the lines that I have here advocated. But 
instead of pursuing this policy the Democratic majority are 
forcing the agricultural population of our country into competi- 
tion with the world, while in a studied and systematic way 
they are giving generous protection to the man who maunt- 
factures the very materials that these American citizens pro- 
duce. 

Again I say I do not complain of the protection given to our 
manufacturers, but I do complain, and feel that my complaint 
is justified, that the Democrats in this bill have favored the 
manufacturer and have discriminated against the producer of 
raw material. It is quite true that at one time there was an 
equitable distribution of protective duties between the manu- 
facturer and producer, but when the manufacturers felt that 
they had become strong enough to pass a tariff bill securing 
to themselves protection and at the same time securing cheaper 
raw materials they lost interest in the American producer and 
began to look more favorably on the Democratic doctrine of free 
trade in raw materials. They succeeded in passing a reciproc- 
ity bill, and, as a general rule, they will be pleased with this 
Democratic tariff bill, which gives them 26.67 per cent protec- 
tion and places the products of the farmer, the sugar-beet 
grower, and the woolgrower on the free list. The Democratic 
majority, while talking tariff for revenue only and tariff for 
incidental protection, seem to have the habit of placing a duty 
for revenue only on the articles the farmer has to purchase and 
a duty for incidental protection on everything that the manu- 
facturers produce and of placing everything that the farmer 
produces on the free list. While it is true that a great many of 
these rates have been reduced, yet the fact remains that you 
have only reduced the manufactured products down to an 
average of 26.67 per cent, while you have placed on the free 
list sugar, wool, and most of the farmer’s products. I do not 
see how any fair-minded man can criticize me for standing 
here to-day and asking you, the Democratic majority of this 
body, to give the farmers of this Nation a square deal. I do 
not see how anyone can criticize me for standing here to-day 
and pleading for protection not only for the people of my own 
State, but for the people of all of the States of this Union, 
especially the farmers and producers of the eight Rocky Moun- 
tain States, which are to-day contributing $1,000,000,000 per 
year to the material wealth of this Nation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I had an understanding with 
the chairman of the committee that I might go on for a short 
time. I desire to facilitate his plans in the conduct of the bill. 
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I have here a memorandum regarding the prices of cream 
separators. There was some little misunderstanding about the 
prices which I do not think ought to remain in the Recorp witb- 
out a correction. I ask to have the memorandum inserted in 
the ReEcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PRICES OF CREAM SEPARATORS. 


European farmers, with whom time is not so much of an object as 
with our farmers, usually buy smaller-capacity machines than our 
farmers buy. This fact must be taken into consideration in any com- 
parison of prices. Machines with a capacity of 250 pounds of milk 
per hour are about the smallest our American farmers buy, at a cost 
of $24.70. The machines of this pe sell in Europe, in spite of 
cheaper cost of production, at practically the same price. 

There is a machine sold in this country to some extent with a 
capacity of only 70 pounds of milk an hour. It is made by the Amert- 
can Separator Co., at Bainbridge, N. Y., and sells for $15.95. Same 
machine last year was sold for $14.95. This is the sort of machine that 
is popular with European farmers. There is a Swedish machine, 
handled in this country by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of Chi- 
cago, at $17.50, after paying the 45 per cent duty, but its capacity is 
only 90 pounds per hour. 

Our American farmers usually pay from $25 to $100 for machines 
of from 250 to 1,000 pounds capacity and many of the larger farmers 
buy separators of much larger capacity. American manufacturers, 
under the spur of home eompetition, have been steadily increasing the 
capacity and efficiency of their machines without adding to their cost. 

The manufacturers of separators are not contending for the reten- 
tion of the present duty of 45 per cent, although six foreign manu- 
facturers are now sending separators to this country and paying the 
duty; but they do claim that the cut to the free list is so drastic 
that it will uitimately put them out of business. A duty of 25 per 
eent would be highly competitive, and would put them on their mettle, 
but they believe they could meet the competition and continue the 
industry. There would be a considerable increase of revenue from a 
duty of 25 per cent. 

This information is furnished by the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where is located the American plant of 
the De Laval Cream Separator Co., which is believed to be the most 
modern cream separator plant in the world. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I have here some figures regarding the 
labor conditions and the conditions in the industry generally 
concerning Philippine tobacco. I shall not read them to the 
Senate, but I shall ask to have them printed. I do desire, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the Senate very briefly to a few 
facts in connection therewith. 

Mr. President, the tariff act of 1909 admits to the United 
States free Of duty all products of the Philippine Islands 
excepting rice, sugar in excess of 300.000 gross tons in any 
one fiscal year, wrapper tobacco or mixed wrapper and filler 
tobacco in excess of 300,000 pounds in any one fiscal year, 
filler tobacco in excess of 1,000,000 pounds in any one fiscal year, 
and cigars in excess of 150,000,000 in any one fiscal year. In 
other words, sugar, leaf tobacco, and cigars are admitted free 
of duty in the quantities named. The pending tariff bill re- 
moves these restrictions and admits to free entry without reser- 
vation or exception all articles the growth or product of or 
manufactured in the Philippine Islands from materials the 
growth or product of the Philippine Islands or of the United 
States or of both. Since the present law has been in foree no 
riee seems to have come to us from the Philippines, and as 
the pending bill makes all sugar free of duty the effect upon 
our domestic industry of the free admission of sugar from the 
Philippines ts an academic question. Therefore, in the few 
remarks which I purpose to make upon the Philippine section 
of the tariff law I shall confine myself to leaf tobacco and 
cigars. An examination of the statistics showing the importa- 
tions of cigars and tobacco from the Philippine Islands and of 
the statements which have been furnished by those who are 
engaged in the industry in the United States convinces me that 
the right of free entry now enjoyed by Philippine cigars and 
tobacco has brought about a competition which is destructive 
of American industry, and in justice to the wage earners in the 
United States who are succumbing to the competition of the 
oriental labor of the Philippine Islands I rise to protest against 
this provision in the pending bill. 

Preliminarily, the figures furnished by the Division of Statis- 
tics in the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, exhibit the following: 


Imports of tobacco and manufactures thereof from the Philippines. 


Cigars, cheroots, cigar- 


Fiscal year. ettes, and paper cigars. 


Leaf tobacco. 


Number. Value. 
$1, 673, 855 
920, 321 
1,340, 338 


2,328,387 


--| 63, 852, 600 
123,014, 110 


It will be seen from the above table that there has been an 
astounding increase in the number of cigars entering the 


. 
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United States from the Philippine Islands. Attention is par- 
ticularly invited to the enormous increase shown during the 
fiseal year just closed, the importations then amounting to 
123,014,110 cigars, which exceeded the most sanguine estimates, 
for it showed an inerease over the previous year of no less than 
59,161,510 cigars. The slump from the importations of 1910 
shown in the returns for the year 1912 was due to the failure 
of the Philippine cigars that were first sent over here to please 
the taste of American smokers, but the defect seems to have 
been remedied, for there was a 50 per cent increase in 1912, 
and, as already stated, imports of 1913 were almost twice what 
they were in 1912, It may be expected, then, that these importa- 
tions will continue to grow, for some of the great American 
corporations are now in the islands, and the vast seale on which 
they operate, coupled with the extraordinary cheapness of the 
labor they use, will result in an enormous production which 
will, of course, find its market in the United States. This pro- 
duction in addition to the production in continental United 
States will greatly exceed any amount which this country could 
possibly consume, and hence, if unrestricted free entry be given 
to Philippine cigars, the domestic industry must be to a great 
extent driven to the wall. We should not permit this. What- 
ever view may be taken of our duties and obligations in the 
Philippine Islands or of the attitude which we should assume 
toward the inhabitants of those islands there is ne possible 
reason why, if we must choose between our own citizens, native 
born and naturalized, and aceustomed to the American way of 
living, and the Chinese, Japanese, and Malays of the Philippines, 
we should give preference to the latter. We have in the cigar- 
manufacturing industry in this country an old-established, ex- 
tensively distributed, and flourishing industry, one in which 
there has been a continued and noticeable improvement in the 
conditions under which the labor is performed, one in which 
there has been a gradual increase in wages paid, and one which 
is, as a rule, a very well organized industry. On the other 
hand, the Philippine Islands industry is as yet an incipient 
project to exploit the oriental labor of those islands by means 
of large capital that is controlled by a very few men. 

There are figures available which show the rate of wages or 
payment, the hours of work, and the earnings of workmen in 
the cigar-making trade in the Philippines, and it is perhaps 
fortunate, considering the animadversions of the majority on 
any figures quoted by this side, that these figures are official 
figures taken from the annual report of the bureau of Iabor, 
department of commer and police, Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and gathered and published as a part of said 
report. 

Before giving these figures I should like to impress upon the 
Senators the enormous advantage that these capitalists in the 
Philippines will have over the cigar manufacturers in the 
United States owing to an abundant labor supply. an Asiatic 
rate of wages, and a low standard of living. Furthermore, that 
cigar making is practically all hand labor. There have been 
several attempts to introduce machines, and I am informed that 
there is now in use a device called a suction table, but it has 
increased production less than 5 per cent and is used only on 
the cheapest of cigars. 

In the cigar trade piecework is the rule, and payment is 
made on the basis of 1,000 cigars, the rate per 1,000 depending 
upon the quality of the tobacco, workmanship, peculiar ond 
fancy shapes, width and thickness of the product. This system 
affords a fair opportunity for a comparison of prices paid for 
the labor in the Philippine Islands with that paid in the United 
States, and it also eliminates the question as to the relative 
efficiency of such labor, because the payment for the labor is 
based upon the same quantity of production. I find frem the 
First Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor in the Philippine 
Islands, page 56, Table V, that the price per 1,000 cigars ranges 
from 1.40, or 70 cents American money. to *2.50, or $1.25 
American money. I ignore two items in the table, one of which 
shows a workman who receives only 45 centavos, or 224 cents, 
for making 1,000 cigars and the other of which shows a- work- 
man who receives ®5, or $2.50, for making 1,000 cigars. I do 
not know just what kind of cigars either of these workmen 
made—the report does not say—but they are so far away from 
the general average. one at the low extreme and one at the high 
extreme, that it seems more advisable to leave them out. This 
gives an average wage rate of © 1.65, om 824 cents in our money, 
for making 1.000 cigars. 

In respect to the prices paid in the United States, the figures 
available come from an equally reliable source; that is to say, 
they have been furnished by the cigar makers’ unions through- 
out the United States and have also been secured directly from 
the books of cigar manufacturers. 


The wages paid in the United States for making cigars re- 
tailing for 5 cents range from $7 to $13 per 1,000 in union fac- 
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tories. The cigars retailing for a dime range from $10 to $17 
per 1,000. Special brands in the high grades pay from $50 to 
$60 per 1,000. In the factories controlled by the American 
Tobacco Co. and the American Cigar Co. prices are said to be 
considerably lower than these, but at that they are four times 
the prices paid in the Philippines. The subsequent annual re- 
ports of the Philippine bureau of labor, which are available at 
this time, namely, those for the years 1911 and 1912, unfortu- 
nately, do not furnish any table of the same character as that 
found in the first annual report, and therefore no direct com- 
parison is possible. However, the report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912. states that there were in the Philippines 
53 cigar and cigarette factories, which paid out in wages that 
year *2,183,049; that of the total number of persons employed 
in the industry there were 5,166 men, 5,143 women, 425 boys 
under 16, and 566 girls under 16, making a total of 11,306, which 
indicates an average per annum of #193, which means that the 
average annual wage was $96.50 American currency, 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, recogniz- 
ing the danger to its members’ hopes of making a living entailed 
in the proposed admission free of duty of Philippine cigars and 
tobacco, has been especially active in its protests and remon- 
strances, and it has gathered together a number of tables show- 
ing the actual earnings of cigar makers in the United States, 
also of their living expenses, and also certain information rela- 
tive to the cigar industry, all of which is well worthy of con- 


sideration in connection with the matter immediately under | 


discussion. I shall not detain the Senators by reading them, 
but I should like to have them printed in the ReEcorpD; as also 
certain resolutions adopted at the convention of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, held in Baltimore in 
September and October, 1912; also resolutions adopted by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor on May 4, 1913; and also reso- 
lutions adopted by the Essex Trades Council, of Newark, N. J., 
May 21, 1918. I shall also ask to have printed a memorial ad- 
dressed to Congress by the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
of America under date of May 13, 1913; also a letter from Mr. 
A. Strasser, for over 14 years president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. 


In conclusion, there are some few further considerations 
which should be urged upon the Senators of the majority, and 
I am sure that if they should think them over carefully and 
judge them strictly upon their merits the Senators would find 
that what they are doing in this bill is entirely opposed to 
their own party professions, for they are contributing to the 
building up of a gigantic trust and to the absolute destruction 
of small producers. 

The Senators should not be misled by any mistaken feelings 
of chivalry or generosity toward the Filipinos. This legisla- 
tion—and I speak advisedly and deliberately—is not in the 
interest of the Filipinos at all. They will reap little, if any, 
substantial benefit from it. The cigar industry in the Philip- 
pine Islands is in the course of being exploited on a gigantic 
scale by American and British capital and with the aid of 
Chinese coolie rather than Philippine labor. The benefits of 
unrestricted free trade will not go to the building up of the 
general prosperity of the Philippine Islands. It will go into 
the pockets of these capitalists. As I have said, the labor 
which is employed in the cigar factories there is for the most 
part -Chinese and Japanese and not Filipino. Even if it were 
Filipino I doubt very much if it is good policy for us to en- 
courage factory industries in the islands at the expense of the 
cultivation of the soil and the development of the natural 
resources of the islands. It is needless to say that these two 
branches of activity would furnish sufficient occupation for the 
inhabitants of the islands for some centuries to come, and it 
would certainly be better for the people of those islands to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of the soil and the de- 
velopment of their natural resources rather than be cooped 
up in factories, working long hours under insanitary condi- 
tions.. Again I impress upon the Senators that the labor 
employed is largely Chinese and Japanese and that it is the 
very labor which we, even at the risk of provoking interna- 
tional complications, have excluded from entry into this coun- 
try. How inconsistent it is to exclude this oriental labor 
from our shores and yet admit freely the products of that labor. 
Compare the coolies who make these cigars in the Philippines 
with the Americans who are engaged in the industry in this 
country. Here the majority of the workmen are American 
born. The industry is an old one and the conditions in it are 
such that it is not open like some lines of business to newly 
arrived immigrants. Do not by passing this section in its 
present form decree its destruction. 
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PRICES PAID FOR MAKING 1,000 CIGARS, 


The wages paid for making 1,000 cigars in the United States, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Cuba, and other foreign coun- 
tries are more or less graded according to quality, workmanship, 
peculiar and fancy shapes, length and thickness of the product. 
Cigar makers and packers, with a few rare exceptions, are 
paid by the thousand. This system affords a fair opportunity 
for comparison of prices paid for labor in the Philippine Islands 
with the United States. The following is quoted from the First 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Islands, 
Table V, Cigar makers, page 56: 

Per 1,000. 

rae ptise, 45 centavos per 1,000, equals, in United States cur- 
rency : 

Average price, 1.8 pesos per 1,000, equals in United States cur- 


PREVAILING PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The prices paid in the United States for making cigars retail- 
ing for 5 cents range from $7 to $13 per 1,000 in union factories ; 
for cigars retailing for a dime the prices paid range from $10 to 
$17 per 1,000. Special brands in the high-priced grades pay from 
$50 to $60 per 1,000 for making. The prices paid in open shops 
average from 25 to 50 per cent less than paid in union shops 
operating with scales of prices based upon trade agreements. 

In the factories controlled by the American Tobacco Co. and 
the American Cigar Co. the prices paid for nickel cigars are 
still lower, but when compared with the average prices paid in 
the Philippine Islands they are approximately 400 per cent 
higher. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES EARNED IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following is a statement of earnings in a number of fac- 
tories scattered over the whole country for the week ended May 
24, 1913. If compared with the weekly wages earned in the 
Philippine Islands, the disastrous competition which is bound 
to ensue by opening the markets in the United States without 
any limitation whatsoever to the Asiatic product can be noticed 
at a glance: 

Colorado. 
DENVER. 
(Factory of the Solis Cigar Co.) 
weekly wages of 86 cigar makers per capita___.---__ § 
weekly wages of 7 packers 
(Factory of the Cuban Cigar Co.) 
weekly wages of 44 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 3 cigar packers 
of labor, 48 per week. 
Connecticut. 
HARTFORD. 
(Factory of Charles Soby.) 
weekly wages of 83 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 6 cigar packers...._.........__..... 
weekly wages of 23 tobacco strippers 
NEW HAVEN. 
(Factory of F. D. Graves.) 
weekly wages of 161 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 13 cigar packers 
(Factory of A. Kafka & Co.) 
weekly wages of 89 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 8 cigar packers._..__.._............ 
California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Factory of Frankel, Gerds & Co.) 
weekly wages of 170 cigar makers per capita__ 
WOCKIy Wenee Of ©S. DECROlE. conc cpe cee cn cde cwcne 
(Factory of Red Seal Cigar Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 21 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 2 cigar packers____--__-_____-_-__ 
Hours of labor, 8 per day. 


Average 
Average 


Average 
Average 
Hours 


Average 
Average 
Average 


Average 
Average 


Average 
Average 


Average 
Average 


Illinois. 
CHICAGO. 
(Factory of Wengler & Mandell—Clear Havana.) 
Average weekly wages of 152 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 10 packers 
Average weekly wages of 33 stripper girls._..._._.__--_-_______ 
(Factory of J. Fernbach & Co.) 
weekly wages of 72 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 5 cigar packers 
of labor, 47 per week. 
(Factory of Duus & Gellert.) 
weekly wages of 14 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 1 packer 
weekly wages of 5 strippers 
Indiana, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
(Factory of Crump Bros.) 
weekly wages of 325 cigar makers per capita 
weekly wages of 21 cigar packers 


Average 
Average 
Hours 


Average 
Average 
Average 


Average 
Average 
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(Factory of A. E. Rauch.) 
Average weekly wages of 35 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 3 cigar packers 
FORT WAYNE. 
(Factory of Coony Bayer Cigar Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 50 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 4 cigar packers 
SOUTH BEND. 
(Factories of C. L. Goetz and Mike Hazinski.) 
Average weekly wages of 60 cigar makers per capita 
Hours of labor, 48 per week. 
Kentucky. 
LOUISVILLE. 
(Factory of A. Bickel & Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 46 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 3 cigar packers 
(Factory of J. T. Stier & Sons.) 
Average weekly wages of 28 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 4 cigar packers 
Hours of labor, 8 per day. 
Maine. 
BANGOR. 
(Factory of W. 8. Allen.) 
Average weekly wages of 12 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 1 cigar packer 
Hours of labor, 44 per week. 
Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
(Factory of Waitt & Bond (Inc.).) 
Average weekly wages of 648 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 56 cigar packers 
(Factory of H. Traiser & Co.) 
Average weekly. wages of 486 cigar makers, per capita 
Average weckly wages of 47 cigar packers_________-_-_-__-___ 
Average weekly wages of 192 tobacco strippers (females) 
Missouri. 
ST. LOUTS. 
(Factory of F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 100 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 5 cigar packers 
Hours of labor, 45 per week. 
New Hampshire. 
MANCHESTER. 
(Factory of R. G. Sullivan.) 
Average weekly wages of 479 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 39 cigar packers 
Hours of labor, 48 per week. , 
New Jersey. 
NEWARK. 
(Factory of Frank Mueller.) 
Average weekly wages of 29 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 2 cigar packers 
(Factory of Stumm & Ce.) 
Average weekly wages of 22 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 1 packer 
(Factory of Harry Stone.) 
Average weekly wages of 20 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 1 packer 
(Factory of F. L. Luz & Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 15 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 1 packer 
Hours of labor, 44 per weck. 
New York. 
TROY. 
(Factory of Quinn Bros.) 
Average weekly wages of 41 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 2 cigar packers 
(Factory of Fitzpatrick & Draper.) 
Average weekly wages of 43 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 3 cigar packers 
Hours of lavor, 8 per day 
ONEIDA. 
(Factory of Powell & Goldstein.) 
Average weekly wages of 132 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 10 cigar packers 
(Factory of J. M. Bennett & Son.) 
Average weekly wages of 19 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 2 cigar packers 
NEW YORK CITY. 
(Factory of B. Feifer & Sons.) 
Average weekly wages of 244 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 16 cigar packers 
(Factory of Wm. Giaccum & Sons.) 


Average weekly wages of 71 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 5 cigar packers. 


(Factory of T. J. Plunket.) 


Average —— wages of 50 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 4 cigar packers 


(Central Cigar Manufacturing Co.) 


Average weekly wages of 183 cigar makers per capita____.____ 
Average weekly wages of 11 cigar packers. 


Ohto. 
CINCINNATL 
(Factory of Peter Ibold.) 
Average weekly wages of 103 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 10 cigar packers 
{Factory of M. Ibold.) 


Average weekly wages of 110 cigar makers per capita 
Average weekly wages of 11 cigar packers____._co.__--._---. 


Hours of tabor, 46 per week. 


Pennsylvania. 
READING, 
(Factory of Clarence E. Kutz.) 
Average weekly wages of 75 cigar makers, per capita 
Average weekly wages of 5 cigar packers 
(Factory of Charles N. Yetter & Co.) 
Average weekly wages of 65 cigar makers, per capita 
Average weekly wages of 7 cigar packers 
Hours of labor, 40. per week. 
M’SHERRYSTOWN. 
(Factory of C. E. Miller.) 
Average weekly wages of 55 cigar makers, per capita 
Average weekly wages of 5 cigar packers 
Hours of labor, 45 per week. 
ERIE. 
(Factory of G. B. Wingerter.) 
Average weekly wages of 25 cigar makers, per’ capita._.._-_~ 1 
Average weekiy wages of 2 cigar packers__________---__--. 18. : 
(Factory of A. M. Hess.) 

Average weekly wages of 8 cigar makers, per capita 14.5 

Hours of labor, 45 per week. 

Wisconsin. 
MILWAUKEE. 
(Factory of B. Fernandez estate.) 
Average weekly wages of 111 cigar makers, per capita 
Average weekly wages of 4 cigar packers 
(Factory of Herman Busch.) 
Average weekly wages of 16 cigar makers, per capita 

Hours of labor, 8 per day. 

Average weekly wages of 4,546 cigar makers, employed in 43 cigar 
factories, for the week ended May 24, 1913, $16.883. Average weekly 
wages of 355 cigar packers, employed in 39 cigar factories, $22.508. 

THD STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The principal item in the cost of living for wage earners is 
the payment of rent for cottages, houses, and flats in tenements. 
The rents paid by cigar makers in the United States range 
from $7 per month in villages to $22 in the larger cities. The 
total cost of living, including rent, ranges from $10 to $18 
weekly. This is approximately a fair estimate. 

According to the first annual report of the bureau of labor 
of the Philippine Islands for the fiscal year ended June, 1910 
(p. 57), the rents paid by cigar makers range from P12 to 
#120 per annum; the average per capita rent paid per an. 
num was £56, equal to $28 in United States currency. The 
tetal cost of living, including rent, ranged from #100 to P544; 
the average was F299 and 66 centavos; in United States cur- 
rency $149.83. The wide gulf which separates the standard 
of living of the cigar maker in the Philippine Islands from 
the worker in the United States Aas a direct bearing upon 
the cost of production. With such a vast difference in the 
labor cost and standard of living an industry based upon hand 
labor has not the slightest chance to survive. Absolute free 
trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands means the graduai 
destruction of the industry in the United States. This can not 
be successfully denied. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, 

The difference in the average wekly wages earned by the 
cigar makers in the Philippine Islands as compared with the 
average wages earned by cigar makers in the United States 
furnishes sufficient proof against a law which permits the im- 
portation of cigars from the Philippine Islands free of duty 
without any limitation 

The first annual report of the bureau of labor of the Philip- 
pine Islands (p. 152) gives the average wages in the Provinces 
earned by cigar makers as 74 centavos, equal to 37 cents in 
United States currency. It is as follows: 


| 
Provinces. en Cents. 


Occidental Negros Ba 17 
Ceb 


u a 78 39 
Cagayan. 734 


The third annual report of the bureau of labor of the Philip- 
pine Islands (p. 15) states 53 cigar and cigarette factories paid 
in wages *2,183,049; average wages per annum, #193; equal to 
$96.50 in United States currency. 
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The average number of hours of labor ranged from 10 to 12 
per day. The number of people employed in the industry was 
as follows: 

oo ee oe iia hnieniomargnditedbmeiibenenigniatemeamnet 
OS ee 

Boys under 16_~- 

Girls under 16 


5, 166 
5, 143 
425 
566 


IN THE INTEREST OF THE CIGAR TRUSTS. 

The tariff bill providing for absolute free trade in cigars from 
the Philippine Islands will not benefit the consumer. The 
retail prices of cigars, with some exceptions, have been fixed 
for decades at 5 cents, 10 cents, and over. Some retailers in 
drugs, and so forth, sell nickel cigars from six to seven for a 
quarter. Ten-cent cigars retail sometimes three and four for a 
quarter. There are also cigars in the market which retail two 
for 5 cents and three for 10 cents, but these are the exceptions; 
the generat price for cigars is 5 cents, 10 cents, and higher. To 
assert that free trade in cigars will benefit the consumer is an 
econolnic theory based upon imagination. This bill will benefit 
the powerful corporations known as the United Cigar Stores 
Corporation, the American Cigar Co., and the British-American 
Tobacco Co. It will enable them to locate large factories in 
Manila and other cities and exploit the cheap labor of the 
islands. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. IS WORLD-WIDE. 

As now constituted the British-American Tobaceo Co. (Ltd.) 
controls, through ownership of all or a majority of the capital 
stock, or through subsidiaries, the following companies engaged 
in the business of manufacturing or selling tobacco and its 
products: 5 

American 'Tobacco Co. of Canada (Ltd.), Montreal, Canada. 

American Tobacco Co., Aktieselskab, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

British-American Tobacco Co. (Ceylon) (Ltd.), Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

cmile Boussard, Societe Anonyme, Brussels, Belgium. 

Nva Aktiebolag Cigarettfabriken Orient, Stockholm, Sweden. 

George A. Jasmatzi, Dresden, Germany. 

British Cigarette Co. (Ltd.), Shanghai, China. 

British-American Tobacco Co. (India) (Ltd.), Calcutta, India. 

Mustard & Co., Shanghai, China. 

United Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 

United Tobacco Co. (North) (Ltd.), Transvaal, Africa. 

United Tobacco Co. (South) (Ltd.), Cape Town, South Africa. 

Maspero Freres (Ltd.), Cairo, Egypt. 

Jamaica Tobacco Co., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Peninsular Tobacco Co. (Ltd.), Karachi, India. 

W. S. Mathews & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 

T. C. Williams Co., Petersburg, Va. 

David Dunlop, Petersburg, Va. 

GENERAL INFORMATION—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CIGARS IN 
STATES. 

The prices paid by retailers for nickel cigars are as follows, 
per 1,000, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, and $38. Ten-cent cigars 
‘ange from $45 to $70 per 1,000. Large jobbers and whole- 
salers receive a discount fromthe manufacturer of from 7 to 10 
per cent for.cash; small retailers buying from a few hundred 
to a few thousand receive a discount of 2 per cent for cash. 

A suction table has the appearance of a sewing machine; 
it is connected with pipes into which air is blown from a heat- 
ing plant. The suction thus created holds the leaf-tobacco wrap- 
per close to the table and saves the labor of spreading it. 
The cutter connected with,the table cuts off the wrapper by a 
motion of the operator’s hand, but owing to the round shape of 
the leaf the cutter is unable to cut the wrapper round the same 
as hand labor can do, thus destroying some of the finest part of 
the tobacco. 

The so-called Borgfeld table was introduced for the pur- 
pose of saving labor in the making of the bunch. The operator 
making the bunch has to grab the filler from the table in the 
same manner as the cigar made by hand; the bunch has to be 
shaped by hand; the binder holding the filler is placed in the 
Borgfeld table, and with a motion of the foot the binder 
winds around the filler. The labor saved by both devices does 
not exceed 5 per cent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have some communications and 
resolutions inserted as part of my remarks, together with a 
clipping from the United States Tobacco Journal of July 19, 
19138. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Resolutions adopted unanimously at the convention of the Cigar 


Makers’ International Union of America, held in the es of Baltimore, 
Md., in the months of September and October, 1912, he convention 


THE UNITED 


The Chair hears no objection, and 
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was attended by 367 delegates from all parts of the country. The reso- 


lutions were introduced by Robert Ricker, delegate from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : : 


Whereas they are now permitting the importation of 150,000,000 cigars 
annually free of duty into the United States of America from the 
Philippine Islands ; 

Whereas these cigars are coming in direct competition with the Ameri- 
can workmen; and 

Whereas the standard of living of the Philippine workman is below that 
of the American workman we find that it is impossible for the Ameri- 


on workman to compete with the Philippine workman: Be it there- 
ore 


Resolved, That we, the Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 
protest against the importation of these cigars free of duty from the 
Philippine Islands; and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates to the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to take up the subject matter in the American Federation of 
Labor convention and have the American Federation of Labor: protest 
to the proper authorities, to have the law repealed which permits those 
cigars coming from the Philippine Islands free of duty. 

Reported favorably by the committee on resolutions. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, Chairman. 
CHAS. - EVANS. 

PeTerR Fox. 

H. C. WEGENER. 

Cc. O. BEALS. 


o_o adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor on May 4, 


Whereas -at a meeting of the joint unions of cigar makers and cigar 
packers a resolution protesting against a measure now pending in 
Congress, which measure pits the cigar makers and other organized 
workers against Asiatic, Mongolian, and oriental hand labor of the 


Philippine Islands, was unanimously adopted because of the following 
reasons : 


One-half of the cigar factories in Manila, P. I., are owned by Chinese. 
The employees there work from 10 to 12 hours a day, while organized 
cigar makers work here 8 hours a day. The third annual report of the 
bureau of labor of the Phili a Islands shows that in 53 factories 
the annual wages averaged $93.50, which is less than $2 a week, or 
about 30 cents a day. 

The cigar trade is practically a hand industry; practically no 
machinery is used in the production of cigars. Owing to the difference 
in the standard of living here and there, in the cost of living, in wages, 
and the hours of labor, the hand workers of this country can not suc- 
cessfully compete with the hand labor of the Mongolian, Asiatic, and 
oriental coolie hand workers of the Philippine Islands, and should not 
in justice be made to do so. 

If the product of this oriental cheap labor comes into this country, 
the result will be ruinous to the industry here and would in a measure 
impair and partly nullify the Chinese-exclusion act. 


Resolved by the Chicago Federation of Labor in regular meeting 
assembled, That we the delegates fully indorse and concur in the posi- 
tion and protest of the affiliated organized cigar makers and cigar 
makers’ unions for the reasons stated, and instruct our officers to im- 
mediately forward a copy of this resolution to the secretary of the 
Joint Cigar Makers’ Unions of Chicago. 

Resolved, That nothing in the foregoing resolution commits the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, its officers or members, individually or col- 
lectively, to a protective tariff, a low tariff, a tariff for revenue only, 
or any kind of a tariff, and that the resolution and our action thereon 
is solely an indorsement of the protest of our affiliated organized 
workers being pitted against the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental, an 
hand labor of the Philippine Islands. 

JOHN BH. Fitzpatrick, President, 
Ep. E. NOcKELS, 
Secretary Chicago Federation of Labor. 


coolie 


Essex TRADES COUNCIL, 

Newark, N. J., May 21, 1913. 

Dear Sir: The foilowing resolution was unanimously adopted b 
Cigar Makers’ Union No. 138, of Newark, and the Essex Trades Council, 
composed of the following organizations; the resolution is self-explana- 
tory, and we hope and pray that you will do. all in your power to 
prevent this unjust competition that the present tariff bill proposes with 
Asiatic labor: ; 
“Whereas at a meeting of the joint unions of cigar makers and cigar 
packers a resolution protesting against a measure now pending in 
Congress, which measure pits the cigar makers and other organized 
workers against Mongolian, Asiatic, and oriental hand labor of 
the Philippine Islands, was unanimously adopted because of the 

following reasons: 

“One-half of the cigar factories in Manila, P. I., are owned by 
Chinese, whose employees work from 10 to 12 hours per day, while 
organized cigar makers here work 8 hours per day. The third 
annual report of the bureau of labor of the Philippine Islands 
shows that in 53 factories the annual wages averaged $96.50, 
which is less than $2 per week or about $0.30 per day. 

“The cigar trade is practically a hand industry; practically no 
machinery is used in the production of cigars. wing to the dif- 
ference in the standard of living here and there, in the cost of 
living, in the wages, and the hours of labor, the handworkers of 
this country can not successfully compete with the hand labor 
of the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental, and coolie handworkers of the 
Philipine Islands, and should not be in justice asked to do so. 
If the product of this oriental cuene labor comes into this country, 
the result will be ruinous to the industry here, and would, in a 
measure, impair and partly nullify the Chinese-exclusion act: 


“ Resolwed, by the Essex Trades Council in regular session assem- 
bled, That we, the delegates, fully indorse and concur in the position 
and protest of the affiliated organized cigar makers’ and cigar packers’ 
unions for the reasons stated, and instruct our officers to immediately 
forward a copy of this resolution to the secretary of joint cigar makers 
unions of Newark, N. J. 

“Resolved, That nothing in the foregoing resolution commits the 
Essex Trades Council, its officers or members, individually or collec- 
tively, to a protective tariff, a low tariff, a tariff for revenue only, or 
any kind of a tariff, and that the resolution and our action thereon is 
solely an indorsement of the protest of our affiliated organized workers 
being pitted against the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental, and coolie hand 
labor of the Philippine Islands.” 
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The Essex Trades Council of Newark N. J., also indorsed the 
Kern bill, providing for compensation for Government civilian employees 
in case they get injured or disabled in the course of their employment 
through accident and occupational disease, and respectfully request you 
to aid its passage. 

Allied Printing Trades Council, T. C. Price, 866 South Nine- 

teenth Street, Newark, N. J.; Amalgamated Clothing 

Cutters, No. 28, Charles H. Curtis, 24 Frelinghuysen 

Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Bakers, No. 84, Conrad one 

117 Hamburg Place, Newark, N. J.; Bakers, No. 137, 

Tony Esponsito, 62 Nassau Street, Newark, N. J.; 

Bakers, No. 167, B. Weckstein, 142 Howard Street, 

Newark, N. J.; Barbers, No. 319, Theo. Thriphonoff, 

847 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Bartenders, No. 

131, August Meister, 63 Thirteenth Avenue, Newark, 

N. J.; Beer Bottiers, No. 268, William Umstadter, 66 

South Orange Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Beer Drivers, 

No. 148, A. E. Zusi, 4 Bowery Street, Newark, N. J.; 

Bill Posters and Billers, No. 18, J. R. Fitzgerald, 262 
Washington Street, Newark, N. J.; Bookbinders, No. 62, 
I. N. Allen, 346 Seymour Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Brass 
Molders, No. 89, Philip Kohaut, 21 Monmouth Street, 
Newark, N. J.; Brass Workers, No. 189,-Charles W. 
Bird, 161 Hillside Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Brewers, No. 
2, Joseph Mang, 704 South Fourteenth Street, Newark, 
N. J.; Carpenters and Joiners, No. 119, BE. 8S. McMullen, 
364 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Carpenters and 
Joiners, No. 306, W. E. Chambers, 280 Walnut Street, 
Newark, N. J.; Carpenters and Joiners, No. 723, Wil- 
liam Kampe, 465 North Grove Street, Irvington, N. J.; 
Carpenters’ District Council, G. G. Adlon, 96 Watses- 
sing Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J.; Carriage, Wagon, and 
Automobile Workers, No. 151, Ernst Greulich, 544 
South Twelfth Street, Newark, N. J.; Celluloid Turners, 
No. 14233, Samuel Mills, 393 Forest Street, Arlington, 
N. J.; Celluloid Workers, No. 14248, Fred Walker, 176 
Hillside Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Cigar Makers, No. 138, 
Henry F. Hilfers, 66 South Orange Avenue, Newark, 
N. J.; Clothing Pressers, No. 205; Cooks, No. 294, A. 
Elze, 260 Washington Street, Newark, N. J.; Coopers’ 
Union No. 134, H. Granau, 127 Livingston Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; Coremakers, No. 441, Stephen T. McKenna, 
458 Fifteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Cylinder Press 
Feeders, No. 19, William Hulighan, 97 Hamilton Street, 
East Orange, N. J.; Electrical Workers, No. 52, H. 
Schnarr, 85 Market Street, Newark, N. J.; Electrical 
Workers, No. 190, William Farley, 261 Clifton Avenue, 
Newark, N. J.; Garment Workers, No. 21 (ladies), M. 
Broock, 68 Waverly Avenue, Newark. N. J.; Garment 
Workers, No, 216, Kestenbaum, 107 Broome Street, 
Newark, N. J.; Garment Workers, No. 276, A. Stiglitz, 
55 Boyd Street, Newark, N.J.; Hatters, No.4 (Orange), 
M. F. Condron, 45 Freeman Street, Orange, N. J.; Hat~ 
ters, No. 17 (Orange), M. F. Greene, 45 Freeman Street, 
Orange, N. J.; Hatters, No. 13 (makers), Thomas Don- 
ovan, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J.; Hatters, No. 
14 (finishers), James Byrne, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, 
N. J.; Hat ur Weighers and Feeders, Miss A. Barlow, 
408 Bank Street, Newark, N. J.; Hat Trimmers, Miss 
Alice Seott, 845 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; Hat Tip 
Printers, No. 3, T. J. Carolan, 373 Morris Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J.; H. and F. Insulators, Asbestos Workers, 
Fred V. Frost, 610 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, N. J.; 
Hoisting Engineers. No. 403a, T. Whittaker, 224 Nundra 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.; Horseshoers, No. 22, S. G. 
Steel, 90 Steuben Street, East Orange, N. J.; Hudson 
County Central Labor Union, J. P. O’Lone, 809 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Hoboken, N. J.; Iron Molders, No. 40, 
James 8. Kelly, 330 New York Avenue, Newark, N. J.; 
Jewelry Workers, No. 2, M.S. Alexander, 356 Fairmount 
Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Journeyman Tailors, No. 195, 
M. A. Klein, 346 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Last 
Makers, No. 14354, A. 8S. Holman, 67 Fairmount Avenue, 
Newark, N. J.; Lathers, No. 102 (W., W., and M.), 
Frank Fetridge, 11 Richmond Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Machinists, No. 340, Thomas Edwards, 109 Summer 
Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Mailers, No. 11, C. O. Shyers, 
382 Twenty-first Street, Irvington, N. J.; Maltsters, No. 
171, H. Watschong, 38 Richmond Street, Newark, N. F's 
Martial Musicians, No. 1, J. H. Conway, 5 Cabinet 
Street, Newark, N. J.; Musicians, No. 16, J. Fred Heidt, 
93 Lang Street, Newark, N. J.; Meat Cutters, No. 422 
Fred Meyer, 42 Magazine Street, Newark, N. J.; Metai 
Trades Council, E. J. Lynch, 12 Jay Street, Newark, 
N. J.; Mineral Water Drivers, No. 800, George W. 
yrischele, 77 Thomas Street, Newark, N. J.; Mineral 
Water Bottlers, No. 11317, Al Roehri, 62 Valley Street, 
Orange, N. J.; Moving Picture Operators, No. 244, 
A. M. Schroeder, 260 Washington Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers, J. R. Dunne, 912 Worl 
Building, New York City; Orange Federated Trades 
Council, A. F. De Leon, 59 Day Street, Orange, N. J.; 
Painters and Paperhangers, No. 989, Gus. Tannenburg, 
24 Sixteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Paper Cigarette 
Makers, No. 98, Abraham Sheines, 262 Stanton ‘Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Pattern Makers, Newark Division, 
Edward Permar, 690 Bergen Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Pavers, Curbers,and Rammers, Frank Murray, 123 New- 
ark Street. Newark, N. J.; Photo-Engravers, No. 28, 
Walter Jones, 1814 Brunswick Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, No. 24, John C. Knispel, 488 
Bergen Street, Newark, N. J.; Polishers, Buffers, and 
Platers, No. 44, William Logan, 301 Plane Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; Printing Pressmen, No. 31, F. J. Ostertag, 
377 Bergen Street, Newark, N. J.; Riggers, No. 11561, 
F. C. Frederickson, 260 Brook Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Sheet Metal Workers, No. 126, E. H. Munden, 13 Mead 
Street, Newark, N. J.; Sheet Metal Workers, No. 177, 
Thomas J. Daly, 256 Warren Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Silver Finishers, No. 280, J. Edw. Heid, 405 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark, N. J.; Stationary Firemen, No. 55, 
W. J. Davis, 921 Roosevelt Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Steam and Oper. Engineers, No. 68, H. Hebeler, 240 
— eld Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Steam and Sprin- 
kler litters, No. 475,» John Kershaw, 9 Tichenor Ter- 
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race, Irvington, N. J.; Stereotypers, Ne. 18, Alfred Chap- 
man, 212 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J.; Street 
Cleaners, No. 87, Ralph lovino, 305 East Kinney Street, 
Newark, N. J.; Teamsters and Chauffeurs. No. 475, 
Walter Darden, 92 Nassau Street, Newark, N. J.; The- 
atrical Stage Employees, No. 21, L. Bonnefond, 327 
Bergen Street, Newark, N. J.; Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers, No. 2, G. W. Schlipf, 69 
Tiffany Place, Irvington, N. J.: Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers, No. 39, Morris Teiger, 88-90 
Sixteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J.; Typographieal Union 
No. 103, J. H. Daley, 260 Washington Street, Newark, 
N. J.3 2ypoqranas No. 8, Joseph A. Heim, 620 Hunter- 
don Street, Newark, N. J.; Union County Trades Coun- 
cil, G. J. Reiss, 238 Rahway Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Waiters, No. 109, A. J. Cozzolino, 260 Washington 
Street, Newark, N. J.; Water Pipe Calkers, No. 10830, 
Martin Kilkenny, 108 Bergen Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Web Pressmen, No. 8, Charles J. Grady, Montelair, 
N. J.; Wire Weavers, New Jersey Division, William J. 
i Duffy, 71 Ogden Street, Newark, N. J. 
JANL. SPINDB, Presiden 
Attest : I PINDB, P) nt, 
HENRY F. Hitrers, Secretary. 
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HEADQUARTERS CIGAR MAKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Ohicago, Ill., May 13, 1913. 
To the Congress. of the United States—Senators and Members of the 
House of Repr®sentatives: 


GENTLEMEN : At the September, 1912, convention of the Cigar Mak- 

ers’ International Union a resolution was adopted and under the 

referendum approved by popular vote, a ge against the importa- 
tion of cigars duty free from the Philippine Islands and instructing 
the international president and executive board to protest to the proper 

Federal authorities and to the Congress of the United States against 

the importation of cigars from the Philippine Islands duty free. 

In addition to the brief submitted to you by instruction by the inter- 
national president, G. W. Perkins, under date of April 22, 1913, which 
brief we concur in and indorse and ask you to accept as our unanimous 
belief and judgment, we respectfully eall attention to the fact that 
this proposition to raise the limit and permit cigars to come in with- 
out restraint from the Bye Islands is more of an economic labor 
question than an economic political question, for the following reasons: 

Our trade, the cigar trade, is a hand industry. 
successfully used in the manufacture of cigars. It is purely a hand 
trade, and because of the difference in standards of living in this 
country and in the Philippine Islands we ean not suecessfully compete 
with the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental hand labor of the Philippine 
Islands. In the Philippine Islands the wages are, according to the 
Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Islands, 
about 30 cents a day. 

Under the present law the Philippines are permitted to send here 
150,000,000 cigars annually. It may be said that this limit has not 
been reached and never will be. If this is true, why raise the limit? 
We believe that if the limit is raised foreign capital will immediately 
establish factories there because of the extremely low wages paid, and 
in a few years either destroy the industry in this country or reduce 
the standard of Wages to a level where no American ean exist. 

We again say this is more than a political protective tariff or tariff- 
for-revenue-only issue. It is subjecting our trade, a hand industry, 
to competition with the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental hand labor of the 
Philippine Islands, the cheapest labor in the world, which proposition 
we earnestly and respectfully protest against. 

The delegates to the convention which adopted the resolution 
structing us to act in this matter did not consider the matter a politi- 
cal partisan issue, but rather one of competition with oriental labor. 
The delegates were so intensely in earnest and secure in the justice of 
our position that they instructed the officers to solicit the cooperation 
and assistance of all fellow trade-unionists, of other trades, and 
friends. 

Yours, very truly, 
G. W. Perkins, International President, Chicago, ITI. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, First Vice President, Washington, D. C. 
Tuos. F. Tracy, Second Vice President, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. FitzGeraLp, Fourth Vice President, Portland, Oreg. 
L. P. HorrMann, Fifth Vice President, Jacksonville, Ill. 
JouHN REICHERT, Sirth Vice President, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. G. Hatt, Seventh Vice President, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gipson Weser, Jnternational Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machinery is not 


in- 


CuHicaco, ILL., Auguet 30, 1913. 
Hon. Borges PENRCSE, 
United States Scnator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I regret my inability to go to Washington at present for 
the purpose of conferring with you personally on matters of legislation 
which the members comprising the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
of America are vitally interested in. Mr. Daniel Harris, president of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, one of our old members, is 
authorized to represent our organization in Washington, and is fully 
qualified to explain our contentions against that part of the tariff bill 
which provides for absolute free trade in cigars from the Philippine 
Islands. 

He notifies me that one of my statements showing comparative prices 
paid for making 1,000 cigars in the Philippine Islands and the prices 
prevailing in the United ‘States might be disputed by some one who is 
anxious to pass laws which will have a tendency to curtail employ- 
ment, to reduce wages, and to encourage disastrous competition with 
the product of the Asiatic and Mongolian labor of the Philippine 
Islands. 

In comparing the prices paid for making 1,000 cigars in the Philip- 
pine Islands with the prices paid in the United States, I was compelled 
to use reports issued by the Bureau of Labor in the Philippine Islands. 
Part of these reports appear to be indefinite to one who is fully familiar 
with the technical points of the cigar trade. 

In the report issued for 1910 I notice, on page 56, table 5, under 
the caption of “‘ Piece or job prices,” the prices range from 45 centavos 
to 5 pesos. Judging by the customs prevailing in the cigar trade in 
the Spanish-speaking countries, in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries in general, it has been the prevailing custom to pay for making 
cigars, or packing cigars, by the thousand, and the quotations of prices 
to wholesalers are always based upon the thousand. The internal rev- 
enue tax paid for cigars is always based upon a similar system. While 
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the labor report does not definitely state that the prices paid are based 
upon a similar plan, evidence from other sources tends to convey the 
impression that such is the case. Im this connection I desire to call 
your attention to a letter which was published in our official journal, 
which eorroberates in part the deductions I have made from the sta- 
tistics published in the labor report of Manila. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 17, 1913. 

The Philippine cigars, which are made by Filipinos and Asiatics, if 
given free and unrestricted free trade with the United States, will 
cause a revolution im the cigar industry of the United States. . 

These cigars are being sold in all the cigar stores of California, and 
have already gotten a substantial foothold upon the saloon trade owing 
to their cheapness. They wholesale from 310 per thousand and up. 
They retail at three fer 5 cents and up. Millions of these cigars have 
already been sent to the Eastern States. If given free trade with the 
United States they will flood the Eastern States with these cigars the 
same as they are now flooding the Pacifie Coast States, and which will 
throw thousands of our people out of work. : 

The new -tariff schedule, which provides that 20 per cent of foreign 
tobacco can be used, such as Habana, and which will improve the 
cigars, causes a ready market and a greater sale for these cigars. 
Cheap labor, cheap tobacco, cheap cigars, free trade with the Philippine 
Islands—the result will be a swelling of the ranks of the unemployed 
in the United States. ; 

We therefore hope that all the local unions will put their shoulder 
to the wheel and protest against the passage of this free trade in Phil- 
ippine cigars proposition. 

Respectfully and fraternally, yours, e 
CHAS. DRABEK. 

By ascertaining the wholesale price of cigars and the cost of pro- 
duction the approximate price paid to labor ean be obtained without 
any statistical data or information. 

The letter by our secretary from San Francisco contains the fact 
that Philippine cigars retailed in San Francisco are sold wholesale 
from $10 up. Let me analyze, if you please, for the information of 
the United States Senators, the cost of production of 1,000 cigars 
sold at wholesale for $10 per thousand in San Francisco. The cost 
of production ineludes the cost of raw material, internal-revenue tax, 
miscellaneous expenses, and wages paid for stripping, pees and 
making. ‘They are approximately as follows per thousand: 


United States internal-revenue tax 

Wrappers, fillers, and binders 

Sener EO i crwieiereninin ep oeiones 
Manufacturer’s profit 

Jobber’s profit in San Francisco 

Stripping 

Packing 

Boxes and labels 

Cigar making 


This calculation is based upon general conditions prevailing in the 
Philippine Islands, which do not obtain in the United States in any 
particular whatsoever. The profits of the jobber, wholesaler, and dis- 
tributor in the United States are invariably higher and sometimes 
twice as large as that obtained by the manufacturer. For distributing 
cigars retailing for 5 cents the jobber in the United States obtains a 
profit of from $2 to $5 per thousand. For cigars retailing for 10 
cents the jobber’s profit range from $5 to $10 per thousand. ; 

Based upon these premises I have concluded that the jobber’s profit 
in San Francisco would approximate $1.50 per thousand. As a ‘gen- 
eral rule the jobber will give preference to the distribution of cigars 
which offer him the largest profit. This is a matter of business and 

n not be disputed. 

o In the course of the debate on this question in the Senate the Senators 
favorable to this legislation are likely to contend that there is a vast 
amount of cheap immigrant and native labor employed in the cigar in- 
custry and that the tariff has no direct or indirect bearing on the pre- 
vailing wage rate in an industry which is the product of hand labor 
and in which machinery plays no part in the cost of production. In 
refutation of a fallacious argument of this nature I desire to state that 
we have from time to time succeeded in organizing the cheap labor 
heretofore mentioned and raised their wages considerably. The compe- 
tition prevailing in our trade is between our own boundaries. Sooner 
or later we can reach them by organization, agitation, and education. 
Our attempts in the past have been crowned with success to a large 
extent. I can state without successful contradiction that the wages 
paid to the organized cigar makers in the United States are more than 
three times as high as those paid to the organized cigar makers in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and the Scandanavian countries. They are 
more than twice as high as those paid in Great Britain. These facts 
we can prove from the official trade papers on file in the office of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Unien from the various countries men- 
tioued. 

As I stated before, we can reach easily the cigar makers, whether 
native or foreign born, employed in the United States; but how are 
we going to reach the cigar makers employed in the Philippine Islands, 
a distance of thousands and thousands of miles, with a Iow standard 
of living, due to climatic conditions and other causes, and educate 
them up to a higher state of civilization? ‘This looks like a remote 
possibility. We have not the facilities, opportunities, and means of 
the large corporate interests in the cigar industry, whieh encirele the 
globe, to follow them and endeavor to restrict them in their exploita- 
tions of the poor and helpless people. 

I further contend that this legislation, knowingly or unknowingly, 
intentionally or unintentionally, is directly in the interests of the 
British American Tobacco Co., the American Tobacco Co., the American 
Cigar Co., and other large corperate interests, and diametrically op- 
posed to the interests of the wage carners and the small manufacturers 
in the United States. 

Karl Marx, the socialistic lama, in a pamphlet published in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, 62 years ago, favored universal free trade because it 
would intensify competition, reduce wages, increase misery, and hasten 
the coming social revolution. Thus. we find men of extreme views on 
economic questions and actuated by different motives join hands on the 
same platform. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
A. STRASSER, Be2-President 
iPresident from September 1, 1877, to January 1, 1892.) 
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[From the United States Tobacco Journal, July 19, 1913.] 
WAS THERE AN INSIDIOUS PHILIPPINE LOBBY? 


It seems to be more than a summer pastime what is going on in Wash- 
ington in regard to the so-called lobby investigation. The Senate inves- 
tigating committee having struck a fraitful trail, the House has also 
taken steps to do some lobby detective work of its own. What the result 
of ali the expenditure of time and money on this kind of modern inquisi- 
tien is going to be nobody can foretell. But so far the public has 
derived at least a great deal of entertainment from it. 

That legislation had to be “ aecelerated”” was and is no secret. And 
it had to be accelerated not only where private and special interests 
Were at stake, but also in regard to general policies and the execution 
of principles even advocated by those secking to be placed into power. 
Of course, it is in the mode, in the ways and means used for such 
acceleration, that distinction between the permissible and improper and 
corrupting influence has to be made. 

What interests us most, however, in this lobby squeezing is whether 
the one or the other investigating committee is going to strike also the 
trail of a “lobby” responsible for the enactment of the absolute free 
trade in cigars and tobacco from the Philippine Islands. That there 
must have been such a lobby in action would apeere to be evident from 
the following facts: The granting of absolute free trade in tobacco and 
its products was nowhere mentioned in the national Democratic plat- 
form; neither the presidential nor the congressional candidates of the 
Democratic Party had pledged themselves openly on the stump or any- 
where before the public to such a policy, and the entire trade—tobacco 

rowers, cigar manufacturers, and cigar workmen—were united as they 
ave never been for any other purpose in oppoaees and intensely hos- 
pee ~ eoncession of absolute free trade tobacco and cigars to the 

ilippines, 

A resident and Congress representing American voters, professing 
the utmost loyalty and devotion to the welfare of the American gon. 
turned about suddenly, smiting their own flesh and blood to aid alien 
interests. Surely neither the American tobacco farmers nor the Amerl- 
can cigar manufacturers nor the American workmen in our tobacco 
industries have asked either President Wilson, or the Democratic Con- 
gress, or have expressed in any way or manner the wish and desire that 
the partial barrier kept up against the Philippines in the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Act should be removed, nor have they signified anywhere their 
tolerance of such a removal. Quite the contrary. The tobacco farmers 
are on record with indignant protests to Congress ainst such a re- 
moval. All the cigar makers’ unions in the country have voiced their 
remonstrances against giving the Philippine tobacco products an abso- 
lutely free market in our country. And yet the House framed and 
passed its tariff bill and the Senate Finance Committee has reported 
this bill without paying the slightest attention and heed to the abso- 
lutely unanimous trade protests against the unrestricted admission of 
Philippine tobacco products into this country. Who, then, was the 

ower that defeated the unanimous exertions of the American trade? 
omebody must have been lobbying against the American interests, for 
it would be inconceivable that the American Congress should so con- 
temptuously and arrogantly brush aside all the impassioned appeals and 
telling arguments of bundreds of thousands of their own constituents 
without having been “insidiously’’ compelled, as President Wilson would 
put it, by some outside force to inflict injury to domestie interests for 
the enrichment of aliens. If, then, there was “an insidious ae 
lobby” holding an invincible whip over Congress, the public is entitled 
to know who constituted that lobby and what means they employed to 
enforee their demands. The Senate investigating committee seems to 
take great pleasure in exposing the lobby exploits of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, an American body. But are such exploita- 
tions to be exempt from disclosure if they are supposed to have been 
racticed by a lobby representing a body of aliens Will the Senate 
nvestigating committee please shed some light on this point? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when we went into ex- 
ecutive session the last time we were considering paragraph 
548, with the meat proviso. Since the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fo.ietTe] introduced his amendment this side have 
had occasion to study and consider it, and we are prepared this 
morning to offer a substitute for the committee proviso, be- 
ginning with the word “Provided,” in line 15, paragraph 548, 
on page 142. I send it to the Secretary’s desk. 

Before it is read I want to say that it takes the provision 
of the Senator from Wisconsin and combines with that the 
amendment to the Senate committee amendment which wus 
suggested by the Department of Agriculture, and with that 
some suggestions from the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 
I should like to have it read and move its adoption as a sub- 
stitute for the language on page 142, beginning with the word 
“Provided,” in line 15, and including all the lines following 
on that page. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, tiie vote 
whereby the committee amendment was amended is recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee amendment was not agreed 
to. It was being debated when we went into executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Certain amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I think that somé amendments to 
the amendment were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were agreed to. The amend- 
ment now submitted by the committee will be read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Iowa per- 
mit the substitute to be read before proceeding? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to state that the substitute I 
offered is the pending question, I understand, upon that para- 
graph. I have no objection whatever to the committee perfect- 
ing its amendment im any way that it desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
insist on the ruling that until the committee has perfected its 
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text it has precedence, and then the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is offered as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the proviso offered by the com- 
mittee on page 142, beginning at line 15, after the words “ this 
section,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That none of the foregoing meats shall be im- 
ported into the United States from any foreign country unless the same 
are certified by the proper authorities of such foreign country, in a 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, to have been 
derived from animals entirely free from disease and sound, healthful, 
wholesome, and in every other respect fit for human food, and to con- 
tain no | ee pec or deleterious dyes, nor poisonous or deleterious chemi- 
cals, poisonous or deleterious preservatives, or other poisonous or dele- 
terious ingredients; and 

Provided further, That if the President, after due investigation, shall 
find that the os of meat inspection maintained by any foreign 
country is not the substantial equivalent of or is not as efficient as the 
system established and maintained by the laws of the United States, 
or that reliance ean not be placed on certificates required under this 
section from the authorities of such foreign country for meat imported 
into the United States, he may proclaim that fact, and thereafter none 
of the foregoing meats shall be imported into the United States from 
such foreign countries; and 

Provided further, That none of the foregoing meats imported into 
the United States from any foreign country shall be sold in the United 
States until they have been examined and inspected by inspectors ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Secretary of Agriculture, and have been 
found to be sound, wholesome, healthful, and in every other respect fit 
for human food, and to contain no poisonous or deleterious dyes, poi- 
sonous or deleterious chemicals, poisonous or deleterious preservatives, 
or other poisonous or deleterious ingredients, and such meats and meat 
products after entry into the domestic commerce of the United States 
shall have all the rights and privileges of meats and meat products in- 
spected by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture as prescribed in the act of June 30, 1906. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, submitted as a substitute proviso. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose only to say that the amendment how 
presented by the committee accomplishes every purpose that I 
sought to accomplish in the amendment that I offered. It is 
substantially that amendment with the addition of the certifi- 
cate which ought to have been in mine, Therefore I shall not 
offer the amendment which is now on the table. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa then with- 
draws his amendment. ; : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I withdraw the amendment, being entirely 
satisfied, so far as I am concerned, with the committee amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa withdraws 
his amendment to the amendment. The question then is on the 
amendment proposed by the committee. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Presipent, I do not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the pending amendment, but for the pur- 
pose of making some general observations with reference to this 
proposed legislation, which I trust may turn out to be of a more 
or less relevant character. 

On November 5, 1912, 42 per cent of the American electorate, 
owing to a foolish division among the remaining 58 per cent, 
commissioned the Democratic Party, which always stands ready 
to make a good situation bad or a bad situation worse, to intro- 
duce a few punctures into the car of American industry, leaving 
the extent of the vandalism to be limited only by the self- 
restraint of the vandals themselves. 

We are about to witness the consummation of this amiable 
enterprise. The resulting damage can not at this moment be 
accurately estimated. All that we can predict with certainty 
is that when the Republican Party resumes its position at the 
wheel repairs will be necessary. Whether in the meantime we 
shall limp on one wheel or crawl painfully along on two or 
proceed at half speed on three we do not know. Into the field 
of precise detail prophecy must decline to enter. That must be 
left for the retrospective elucidation of history. 

If it be true, however, as we have many times been told, 
that we may judge the future by the past, we are warranted 
at least in anticipating the result of the Democratic undertak- 
ing, now on the point of fulfillment, in a spirit of more or less 
subdued optimism. However much we may differ as to the 
exact character of the causes, this much is certain: That in 
this country prosperity has invariably accompanied protection, 
while business and industrial depression have just as invariably 
gone hand in hand with free trade. If these opposing policies 
and these differing conditions stand to one another in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, as I think they do, then the wis- 
dom of protection has become established upon the basis of 
logical and moral certainty.. If they are only coincidences, 
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the people who have reposed confidence in the Democratic Party 
have been the victims of an unkind fate, and the party itself 
stands convicted as a hoodoo of such chronic character and 
colossal proportions. that its malign influence should be per- 
manently exorcised. 

During the half-century preceding the election of 1912 the 
Democratic Party was intrusted with full power in the Govern- 
ment but once. Thirteen times prior to that date since 1860 the 
great jury of the American people deliberated upon the issues 
and 11 times returned an unqualified vote of confidence in the 
Republican Party. Twice out of the thirteen the people elected 
a Democratic President, and once they surrendered their Gov- 
ernment in ai! its branches into the hands of this party of im- 
measurable misfortune and dismal incompetency. The four 
years of the second Cleveland administration were one long in- 
dustrial nightmare. Business stagnation, commercial ruin, 
widespread suffering came in with the administration, accom- 
panied it during its life, and vanished when it took its unla- 
mented departure. The close affinity which is thus shown to 
have existed between disaster and Democratic control consti- 
tutes, to say the least, a most persuasive indication, if not a con- 
vincing demonstration, of their causal relationship. It is a rule 
of logic, as well as of common sense, that where a given condi- 
tion usually follows a given circumstance the assumption that 
the circumstance has produced the condition rests in something 
more substantial than mere conjecture. 

In this connection a comparison of the three most recent 
periods of our political history is illuminating and instructive: 
First, the Harrison administration, from 1889 to 1893; second, 
the Cleveland administration, from 1893 to 1897; and third, the 
period covering the administrations of McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft, which has just ended. 

During the first period mentioned the country as a whole and 
in every part was prosperous. Every form of industry was in 
successful, continuous, and profitable operation. Labor was 
generally employed at good wages. No capable man was idle 
save by his own choice. This situation was admirably sum- 
marized by President Harrison in his last annual message to 
Congress on December 6, 1892, in the course of which he said: 


I have great satisfaction in being able to say that the general condi- 
tions affecting the commercial and industrial interests of the United 
States are in the highest degree favorable. A comparison of the exist- 
ing conditions with those of the most-favored period in the history of 
the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of prosperity and 
so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never pefore enjoyed 
by our people. 

He proceeds to show in detail the satisfactory growth. de- 
velopment, and productiveness of trade, manufacturing, and in- 
dustry, upon which he thus concludes: 


There never has been a time in our history when work was so 
abundant or when wages were as high, whether measured by the cur- 
rency in which they are paid or by their power to supply the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. 


Now, let us contrast this description of our broadly satis- 
factory conditions and national well-being, which at that time 
existed, with the picture of desperate apprehension and actual 
distress portrayed a few months later by Mr. Cleveland in his 
message to the special session of Congress, which convened on 
August 7, 1893, wherein he says: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed 
institutions have suspended because abundant assets were not im- 
mediately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the 
money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in legitimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loans, 
though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. Values sup- 


posed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure 
have invaded every branch of business. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarpaMAn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For my information, and not to 
question the historical statement of the Senator, I should like 
to ask the Senator the difference between the dates when those 
two messages were delivered? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Harrison message was delivered 
to Congress early in December, 1892, and the Cleveland message 
was delivered in August, 1893. I gave the dates. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does not the Senator recognize that 
between those two dates there was a universal panic, if you 
please, and a money stringency that occurred in the world, 
without regard to any legislation on the tariff at all? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The conditions in the world generally 
were not very good, but they had been, as Mr. Harrison well 
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said in his message, in a very satisfactory condition in this toun- 
try up to the time, at any rate, when he delivered his message 
to Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Nobody doubts that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The deplorable condition of affairs 
which the President so dramatically sets forth he ascribes, in 
the main. to the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act of July 
14, 1890, the repeal of which he strongly urges, having, indeed, 
called Congress in special session for this specific purpose. 

These gloomy forebodings were fully justified by the events 
which followed, although the opinion of the President that 
the silver purchasing and coinage clause of the Sherman Act 
was the controlling cause of the distrust and fear, the business 
anxiety, loss, and. failure which had come not by slow and 
stealthy approaches reaching back into former administrations, 
but which had, to use his own graphic expression, “ suddenly 
sprung up on every side,” was evidently not well founded, since, 
following the repeal of the law, conditions grew worse instead 
of better, until the whole people were reduced to a condition 
of hopeless and helpless misery. Up to the very closing hour of 
the Harrison administration, the conditions of industry and 
business were, considering the political change which had oc- 
curred, remarkably good, but a few weeks later, without pre- 
vious warning, as a thunderbolt from a smiling sky, “‘ suddenly,” 
as we are told, financial distrust and fear sprang up on every 
side, moneyed institutions suspended, depositors were fright- 
ened, securities for loans were no longer accepted, values sup- 
posedly fixed became conjectural, and loss and failure invaded 
every branch of business. These, sir, are not my words, or 
the words of hysterical partisanship, but, I must again repeat, 
are the utterances of a Democratic President, addressed to a 
Democratic House and Senate, upborne by the consciousness of 
a great victory and sustained by an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence on the part of the American people. 

Mr. President, I shall not describe the conditicns which ob- 
tained during the ensuing four years, This has been done so 
often, the memory of it all has been so deeply seared into the 
consciousness of our people, that extended reference is unneces- 
sary. It is sufficient to say that a great army of idle men, 
willing and anxious to work, were seeking work in vain, them- 
selves and their wives suffering for the bare necessaries of life 
and the sight of their children going night after night in tears 
supperless to bed a common and distressing spectacle. We 
had been, as Mr. Cleveland himself said, “blessed with plen- 
teous crops and abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture.” We were rich to the point of superabund- 
ance in all material resources, but nevertheless famine and 
desolation were abroad in every State. In Iowa and Nebraska, 
the farmers, unable to buy coal, burned their corn for fuel, 
while in the great coal fields-of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia a hundred thousand coal miners and those dependent upon 
them went hungry for food. The people everywhere lay idle 
in the valley of starvation, and everywhere there brooded the 
shadow of a vast discontent. And for this distressing condi- 
tion of things the Democratic Party, trusted so generously but 
failing so miserably, found no remedy. It continued until the 
very last moment of Democratic control. As proof of this, let 
Mr. Cleveland’s last annual message of December 7, 1896, bear 
witness. In the course of that message, after damning the 
operations of the Democratic tariff measure with faint and 
apparently artificial praise, he said: 

There was nevertheless a deficit between our receipts and expendi- 
tures of a little more than $25,000,000, 

To which he naively adds: 

This, however was not unexpected. 


In spite of this alarming deficit, the President seems to take 
comfort in the thought that there was a surplus in the Treasury 
of the Government, a reflection which would have done credit to 
Mark Tapley himself, since it was the dwindling balance of a 
great loan of $260,000,G00 forced upon the Government in time 
of profound peace. President Cleveland. however, suspects that 
moderate improvement is on the way and says: 

We can not reasonably hope that our recuperation from this business 
depression will be sudden, but it has already set in with a promise of 
acceleration and continuance. 

It is worthy of remark that a month prior to the utterance of 
these somewhat guardedly hopeful words, the election of 1896 
had taken place and the Republican Party had been restored 
to full power by an overwhelming vote. Truly recuperation had 
set in and assuredly “ with a promise of acceleration and con- 
tinuance,” and in spite of Mr. Cleveland’s. prediction that we 
could not hope for a sudden return to the prosperous conditions 
which had suddenly deserted us four years before, they did 
return quite as suddenly as they had departed. 
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On March 4, 1897, Mr. McKinley, gentlest and best beloved of 
Presidents, took possession of the White House, and instantly, 
as though lifted by a hand of mighty power, we again stood 
upon the sunlit heights of prosperous times, and there we have 
stood ever since. 

A few months ago the Democratic Party entered upon its 
four years of governmental control under the most favorable 
conditions imaginable. We were never before in all our history 
so prospereus. If the pending bill shall fail to justify the hopes 
of its proponents under these conditions, the Democratic tariff 
policy must stand definitely and forever discredited. Our Demo- 
cratic friends, however, have promised to better these condi- 
tions, not merely to preserve them unimpaired, albeit this latter 
task is difficult enough. They have agreed to reduce the high 
cost of living, and it is by this bill that they expect to redeem 
the pledge, upon the theory that a protective tariff is the mother 
of high prices. ra 

The Speaker of the House, addressing a Maine audience a 
few days ago, is reported to have said: 

We believe that our tariff bill will reduce the cost of living, more 


fairly adjust the subjects of tariff taxation, and at the same time raise 
abundant revenue for the Government, economically and effectively 


administered. 

Well, we shall see in due time. That the strictly tariff and 
usual revenue producing provisions of the bill will not raise 
abundant or sufficient revenue is confessed upon its face, for 
they are supplemented by an income tax estimated to raise 
$100,000,000 annually. 

Those of us who believe that the high cost of living finds its 
explanation in causes quite apart from the protective tariff 
will await developments with curiosity not unmingled, it must 
be confessed, with some degree of skepticism. If the cost of 
living be reduced, we shall be curious to know whether the 
cheapening of commodities by means of largely increased im- 
portations has resulted in excluding from the home market any 
considerable proportion of our own products; and if so, te what 
extent this has curtailed our domestic production and, in con- 
sequence, driven our people out of employment. Personally I 
do not believe that the cost of living will be appreciably re- 
duced by the operations of this bill, unless it be by lowering the 
standard of living, and that at any time we can voluntarily do 
for ourselves without the aid of the Democratic Party. 

This bill proposes to shut out of our market goods produced 
in foreign countries by convict labor. There can be no other 
reason for this except to protect the free, well-paid labor of this 
country against the unequal competition of convict labor in 
foreign lands. Goods produced by unregulated child labor are 
likewise to be excluded, either upon the theory that we should 
not be called upon to compete with such labor or in order to 
enforce upon those countries our opinions respecting the evils 
of employing immature children. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if the present 
law does not also provide for the exclusion of goods made by 
eonvict labor? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. I am not complaining of that; 
I am in entire sympathy with it. I was calling attention to it for 
an entirely different purpose, which I will now proceed to state. 

The same bill proposes to admit in competition with Ameri- 
ean labor the productions of the underpaid and often the 
grossly underpaid labor of Europe and Asia, without a thought 
of attempting to equalize the difference in wages by imposing 
adequate tariff duties. The difference between the cases where 
the bill excludes and the cases where the bill allows unfair 
competition is one of degree only. If it be right to protect our 
workmen by an embargo against convict-made goods why is it 
wrong to protect them by discriminating duties against pauper- 
made goods? 

In the final analysis the tariff problem is a labor problem. If 
you pay high wages, you necessarily increase the cost of the 
things which highly paid labor produces, and in turn the price at 
which the things must be sold in order that the payment of high 
wages may continue. Protection in and of itself does not bring 
prosperity. It produces conditions under which prosperity can 
be achieved and maintained. In this day of rapid and cheap 
water transportation it makes little difference whether the 
American workman, receiving $2 per day, be compelled to com- 
pete with an alien, receiving 35 cents per day, in Japan or ina 
neighboring factory. It is the steady demand for labor in this 
country which maintains wages and prevents the development 
of wide differences in the rate. Protection, by making production 
profitable, creates this demand. Well-paid labor is not called 
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upon to eompete with poorly paid labor at home, because all 
labor, having been made independent ef labor conditions in 
other lands by means of the protective tariff, is maintained 
at the same high level. The protective tariff stands at the gate- 
way of the American market place and strips the foreign pro- 
ducer of the unfair advantage afforded by his more poorly paid 
laber and consequently his cheaper production before he is per- 
mitted to compete for customers with the domestie producer. 

If protection did not do this the domestic producer. unless 
in exceptional eireumstances, would be compelled to go out of 
business or place himself upon an equality with the foreign 
produeer, which inevitably would mean that the workmen in 
that partieular industry would be obliged to quit work or ac- 
cept lower wages. In fixing our scale of wages and our scale 
of living. therefore, the protective tariff has the effect of ex- 
cluding from consideration the laber conditions of foreign 
eountries. It enables us to limit eur inquiries to the conditions 
whicn obtain among our own people, and to adjust our stand- 
ards with reference to such conditions alone. Free trade, by 
extending, would vastly complicate the problem and compel us 
to take into aecount and adjust ourselves to a great multitude 
and variety of fluctuating world-wide conditions, which are of 
an inferior order and some of them vastly inferior to our own, 
the result of which would be that American labor, instead of 
continuing its advanee toward the summit of prosperity, would 
inevitably be compelled to descend. with no assurance as to 
how far below the summit it would finally rest. 

That the pending bill is sectional in character and grossly 
unequal in its provisions as they affect different classes of our 
citizens, has been abundantly established during this debate. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMrns], in a speech of great 
power, has shown by unanswered and unanswerable figures 
how the East and the South have been favored at the expense 
of the West. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippitt], 
in his masterly analysis of the cotten schedule, has shown how 
cunningly the language has been selected to discriminate in 
faver of the cotton manufacturer of the South; and my col- 
league [Mr. Smoor], whose accurate knowledge of the whole 
subject is excelled by none, has pointed out again and again 
during the debate the unfairness and inequality which perme- 
ates the bill from its opening to its clesing sentence. 

And all these inconsistencies, inequalities, and incongruities— 
the duty which protects riee, the duty which excludes peanut oil 
for the benefit of cottonseed oil, the duty which taxes bananas 
for the sake of the Treasury—are all gathered together in one 
heterogeneous assemblage under the common label of “A tariff 
for revenue enly.” 

A tariff for revenue only! Alas, what hypoerisies are prae- 
ticed in thy name! A most aceommodating phrase, surely! 
Capable of infinite extension and unlimited contraction, to meet 
the elastic demands of expediency, it expands to afford generous 
entertainment to those fortunaf® industries which are the petted 
favorites of a capricious Democracy and closes to exclude all 
refuge to those which have been denied its affectionate interest. 
Southern rice and New Jersey catgut and Virginia peanuts, con- 
stituting a charming trinity of diversified loveliness, rest in 
safety and luxurious ease under the protecting egis of its flexi- 
ble shelter, while western wool and Minnesota wheat and North 
Dakota tow, homely and commonplace, possessing neither the 
pale beauty of the first, the melodious possibilities of the sec- 
ond—whether living or dead—nor the suceulent charm of the 
third, are coldly relegated to the exposed and inhospitable 
frontiers of the free list. 

The line of cleavage between those who are sincerely for pro- 
tection as a definite and defensible policy of general application, 
and these somewhat rare individuals who are sincerely against 
any form or degree of protection, as constituting a perversion 
of the powers of government and as being a robbery of the 
mass of the peeple for the benefit of the special interests is 
clear and well marked. In theory the orthodox Democrat re- 
gards it as a line of sharp separation, upon the one side of 
which lies the level field of equal rights to all and upon the 
other the artificial inequalities of special privilege. In practice, 
however, we are often called upon to mourn the sad ineon- 
sistency which is presented by a very large number of Demo- 
crats, who persist in treating it as a zone of uncertain and 
fluctuating extent. becoming wider or narrower in response to 
the elastic demands of local expediency. When any Democrat 
of this somewhat extensive class, therefore, proceeds to put his 
theory of free trade into practieal operation his major and 
minor premises become hopelessly confused. In his major prem- 
ise he asserts the unqualified wickedness of any degree of 
protection. Thus runs his theoretical generalization to which, 
by such sacred things as he is familiar with, he swears unde- 
viating and undying adherence. In application, nevertheless, 
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he introduces into his minor premfse a qualification which, quite 
uneonsciously of course, he fails to disclose. an ingenious and 
fallacious method of ceceiving the unwary and confiding, which 
the legicians call the undistributed middle. or muddle, I have 
forgotten which. Upon the things his constituents buy bis 
tongue and his hand are in perfect acecord—both are free 
traders. When it comes to the things his constituents produce 
his tongue is a free trader, but his hand is a proteetionist. And 
so we find that what he says upon the stump and what he 
writes into the law frequently exhibit—to borrow a form of 
expression from the charming vocabulary of the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada—an unfortunate. disinclination te eoord!l- 
nate. I do not mean to say that this type of Democrat is in- 
sincere. That would not be amiable, and the law of amiability 
is one which no gentleman can afford to trifle with. I only 
mean to suggest that he regards the golden rule as a more or 
less tentative proposition; that his conduct is not ealeulated 
to add any appreciable luster to the jewel of consistency. The 
occasional Prohibitionist who preaches the gospel of teetotalism 
for the salvation of the masses. but keeps a bottle for private 
consumption against the treacherous demands of a expricious 
appetite, would welcome this sort of a Democrat as a geniz! and 
sympathetic companion—an own brother, so to speak—to be 
unhesitatingly intrusted with a duplicate key to the private 
locker. ‘The out-and-out free trader, who really thinks free 
trade, and conscientiously does what he thinks, is at least con- 
sistent in his folly. He takes the medicine which he pre- 
scribes for others. He practices the equality which he preaches, 
even though it be the equality of common ruin. But the Demo- 
crat who is for free trade on wool because his constituents buy 
wool, and for protection on rice because his constituents sell 
rice, stands for the comfortable sort of equality which the wolf 
proposed to the lamb. namely. that the latter should furnish 
all the meat and the former all the appetite. 

The bill, substantively considered, is bad enongh:; but what 
shall be said of the methods adopted by the majority to bring 
about its enactment into law? The separation of the executive 
and legislative departments of the Government. so wisely pro- 
vided by the Constitution, to the end that this should be a Gov- 
ernment of law and not of men, has been set aside as though it 
were a meaningless platitude worthy of no man’s respect. The 
majority party in Congress has ceased to be, if it ever has been, 
an organization of independent units and has become a mechan- 
ical assemblage of cogs and wheels, turning out legislation in 
response to the demand of the executive, heretofore supposed to 
be a coordinate and coequal, and not a superior, branch of the 
Government. Congress no longer legislates. It has sunk to the 
level of an automaton. It has ceased to be the servant of the 
people and has become the obedient servant of a servant of the 
people. The President does not tender advice. He issues or- 
ders to the caucus, and to the caucus each member surrenders 
his opinions, his judgment, and his political conscience, not in 
the interest of the Republic, not for the welfare of the people, 
but in order that the fetish of party solidarity may be main- 
tained. The members of the majority on the fleor of the Senate 
do not deliberate; they listen and obey. A few months ago the 
wheels of the Democratic machine were turning smoothly in the 
direction of a duty on wool and a continuing duty on sugar, but 
the hand of the master was placed on the reverse lever, and im- 
mediately every one of you, to a wheel, revolved in the opposite 
direction. Some of you mildly and some of you vehemently pro- 
tested. Some of you did not relish the netion of crushing your 
constituents, who were following the vehicle in the trusting be- 
lief that you were going forward instead of coming back; but 
you went back, nevertheless, and in your ignominious flight to 
the rear, as you swept over and past these protesting victims of 
misplaced confidence, your voices were lifted in mournful unison 
to the mystic but familiar words of the old ballad: 

I hear a voice you can not hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 

I see a hand you ean not see, 
Which beckons me away. 

Have I exaggerated the condition of subordination which the 
Democratic Members of Congress have «ssumed in their rela- 
tions to the Executive? Persuasive evidence that I have not 
done so is furnished by those Senators who came here the pro- 


; nounced supperters of a duty on wool and a continuing duty on 


sugar, and who, after a valiant charge upon the caucus with 
bold and defiant words, gently subsided and are now found sup- 
porting the President’s program. There have been apologies for 
the free listing of sugar, but who has defended it? It is freely 
eonceded that such action will probably ruin the industry in 
some States and cripple it in others. 

While every other food commodity has advanced in price— 
some having almost doubled—sugar has actually shown a mate- 
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rial decline in its money price. And this decline, measured by 
other commodities, has been phenomenal. On the whole, the 
retail price of sugar in the United States has averaged only a 
little more than two-thirds the average price in Europe, and 
in only four countries has it been cheaper, namely, in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and the United Kingdom, and even in 
those countries the price has been lower by only the fraction of 
a cent per pound. 

Sugar is an ideal commodity upon which to raise revenue 
by import duties. It has furnished in the aggregate more than 
$50,000,000 per annum, but the burden thereby imposed upon 
each citizen. is so slight as to be practically negligible. All 
this is admitted upon the floor, but the will-of the Executive, 
ratified by a complaisant caucus majority, is supreme, and 
our friends shrug their shoulders and submit. 

But this is not all. We have it upon the authority of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] that this caucus has 
forbidden its members to so much as offer an amendment upon 
the fioor of the Senate. However strongly he may believe in 
its merits and however anxious many of his colleagues may be 
to support it, he is forbidden to propose it and they are forbid- 
den to vote for it. I quote his own language, which arraigns 
his own party caucus more severely than any feeble words of 
mine could do. 

He says: 

It has been an unpleasant sight to me. as it has been to many Demo- 
crats during the last few days in this Chamber, when Senators on the 
tepublican side of the Chamber have proposed amendments to the in- 
come-tax provisien that appeal to the sense of justice and appeal to the 
judgment of Senators on this side, but who, because of caucus rule, 
were compelled to vote against such amendments. I do not think that 
is a worthy sight in the Senate of the United States. I do not believe 
it is right to bind individual Senators and compel them to vote against 
their consciente and their judgment upon such amendments when no 
party policy is involved. 

And speaking a little later of his proposed amendment, he 
said: 

I did not, however, ask the caucus to approve my amendment. I 
asked to be left free to offer it here in the Senate, and I asked that 
ether Democratic Senators be left free to vote for it according to their 
consciences and their judgment. I was refused. The Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. AsHunrst], however, offered my amendment, and after a 
heated controversy it came to a vote in that caucus. The votes have 
been published, so I am revealing none of the secrets of that caucus 
when I say that 18 Members of the Senate voted for my amendment 
and 23 appeared to yote against it. I say “appeared,” because it is a 
fact, which I shall take the liberty of stating, that the nine Democratic 
members of the Committee on Finance voted as a unit, regardless of 
their convictions. So we have a wheel within a wheel, a machine 
within a machine. The inner machine controlled the caucus. The 
yote cast was not the correct expression even of the caucus. 

Nothing that I or anyone could say would add force to the 
sweeping condemnation of Democratic caucus methods which 
the Senator from Nebraska, himself a Democrat of no lukewarm 
tendencies, has thus publicly made. He was courageous enough 
to offer an amendment, notwithstanding the decree of the 
caucus, but none ef his associates, whom the caucus had refused 
to leave “ free to vote for it according to their consciences and 
their judgment,” gave him their support. 

Sir, we have fallen upon a situation of greAt menace. Men 
have been called upen to give their time and money, to sacrifice 
even health and strength, for the good of the party, but it has 
never transpired hitherto that caucus action has gone to the 
extent of compelling them to “surrender their consciences and 
their judgment” to the will ef a majority of their associates 
for the sake of party regularity. 

Mr. President, i shall await, as, indeed, I am obliged to 
await, the verdict of those who sent all of us here, to see 
whether so unfair a measure, adopted by such indefensible 
methods, will receive the approval of the American people. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, the Senate will bear 
witness that I have thus far refrained from any participation 
in this debate, and I shall not detain the Senate long now. 

For 20 years I have been listening to debates on the tariff 
question—yes; longer than that—and without assailing the in- 
telligence of any man or the strength of any argument made I 
may say that very little has been contributed to the literature 
of the subject. Our differences as parties is perfectly familiar 
to every man who has read the public press within the time I 
have mentioned, and this debate has done little more than em- 
phasize that difference. 

I can not refrain, however, from making answer, or, at least, 
an allusion to some statements made by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr, SUTHERLAND]. 

It strikes me that it comes with rather poor grace from an 
iron-bound, riveted, stand-pat, high-protection Republican to 
make a mighty outcry against the Democratic caucus, as he sees 
fit to call it. 

What awful wrong did the Democratic 


arty do in the caucus 
of which the Senator complains? 


With a small majority in this 
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body, with a mere question of taxation involved, only settling 
the amount the people should pay for the support of govern- 
ment, hampered by no protective principle of government which 
you fall down and worship, but confining it to the mere ques- 
tion of laying taxes for the support of government and mak- 
ing the burden as light as possible, the Democratic Party got 
together, as a board of supervisors or a board of directors 
would do in any sensible corporation, and composed the differ- 
ences between the Members on the rate the people should bear, 
Now, with a microscope, Senators on the other side hunt out 
every irregularity they can find, hunt out any one paragraph 
that perhaps might disagree with another, and make that the 
text of their assault upon this bill, which contains some 4,000 
items or more. Some inconsistencies may be detected, but the 
principle of the bill is maintained throughout. The purpose to 
lessen tariff taxes is carried out. 

More than that, the Senator’s is the last voice raised against 
the conditions that Mr. Harrison left on this country at the 
time he quit the presidential chair, and all the miseries of 
which have been laid on the Wilson tariff bill, passed a year 
and a half after the panic was on. Everybody knows, except, 
apparently, the Senator from Utah, that the country was al- 
ready in the throes of a panie at the time the Wilson bill was 
passed. Recognizing that, they attempt to account for the ca- 
lamity by saying that the fear of tariff reduction, even before 
we attempted to touch the tariff, was enough to start and did 
bring on that fearful, world-wide disturbance. 

So this thing—this fetish—that holds the worship of the 
Senators on the other side is so tender, your boasted protection 
has such a slight hold on the people—this right of taxing the 
great majority to help a very few—can not even survive a mere 
threat to change it; and the country must be disturbed in all its 
business, labor ruined, and the farmer robbed if we dare speak 
in criticism of the humbug. Inasmuch as the panic was on the 
country in full force long before the Wilson bill was passed, 
then the panic is accounted for by the fear that it would pass. 
I think we are built on a stronger foundation than that. 
Everybody knows that the Wilson bill had little or nothing to 
do with conditions at that time. There was a universal panic, 
and the same conditions existing in this country at that time 
existed over the world. But let that go. 

But a word more and I shall cease. I want to compare the 
way the Senators on this side of the Chamber prepared this 
bill and settled the disputes as to their private differences with 
the way the last tariff bill—the Aldrich bill—was formed. 
When Senators are loudly declaiming against the caucus, with 
uplifted hands protesting against this infamy; through their 
thin coats we imagine we see the welts of the Aldrich party 
lash. Sir, at that time neither the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] nor any other Republican Senator would have 
dared suggest a caucus. No differences were to be allowed 
discussion. The failure to have a fair discussion and a fair 
deal among yourselves created the insurgency of to-day. What 
happened to you? You promised to give the people relief. 
What did you give them? You gave them the Aldrich bill. 
Your President on the platform promised to give relief. What 
did he do? He signed the Aldrich bill raising the taxes, and 
what the result was is shown by the new faces in this Hall. 

I tell you that your mistake was in not having a caucus 
or full conference of Republicans meet together for the pur- 
pose of settling such taxation as was to be laid on the people. 
That mode is largely preferable to the methods you adopted. 
No one on your side, out of the select few, had anything to do 
with framing the bill. If there ever was a tariff bill passed on 
earth when those having a hand in it were reduced to a mini- 
mum it is found in the Aldrich bill. You have seen the result 
of it, Senators. 

Mr. President, I am not here to attempt to defend or de- 
nounce a Democratic conference. I am here, however, for the 
purpose of saying that it would have been idiocy in the face of 
differences on the mere question of the rate of taxation or 
relief of all taxes on the necessaries of life, which ought to 
have long been free from any taxation, that we should have 
come into this Chamber with a majority of only a few votes 
and submit the bill to what everyone’s private opinion might 
be, not on a question of conscience but on a question of a rate 
of taxation. That is all that was involved in this caucus of 
which we hear so much. 

Now, having no other assault to make against the bill except 
that it was formed in caucus where we composed our differ- 
ences in settling a rate, you pretend to claim that we have 
made some awful assault on the people. There was nothing 
sinister about it. No awful secret was made of it. We gave 
the proceedings every morning to the public. I will tell you 
one reason why we did not have an open caucus deliberation. 
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We were afraid that, having an audience, we might discover 
some men who also loved to talk to large crowds, and oratory 
instead of argument might long delay the conclusion of our 
duty to our party and our country and ourselves. If we had 
opened it to the public to hear gentlemen make speeches we 
would have been in conference all summer, and most of us 
would have been deliberating not so much as to what we ought 
to do, but deliberating on the best way of getting rid of that 
oratory if not of the orator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will my amiable friend tell us on this 
side whether you are yet through deliberating in the Democratic 
caucus? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will say to the Senator that we did 
not let him in there for the very reason I have expressed. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator will get no further an- 
swer from me; as far as I am concerned, his question needs no 
more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am afraid you are going to let some one 
in to-night who is a longer talker than I. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman is perfectly will- 
ing to come he must promise not to do just what I have been 
criticizing. Some of our own men, spurred by the examples set 
on this floor, may be debating the question after others are tired 
of listening. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So my friend does not deny that the Dem- 
ocratie caucus has not yet completed its work? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not deny that it has not yet 
completed its work, but the labor is about ended. We have 
taken time to deliberate and to talk with each other. You did 
not dare do that in the consideration of your Aldrich bill. You 
did not want and would not have a free conference of Repub- 
lican Senators. The interests controlling the bill might thus be 
endangered. Your caucus was with the beneficiaries of the bill, 
not with each other. Ours was a conference carrying out our 
platform promises by reasonable concession to those disagree- 
ing with us, and thus sensibly securing the results expected 
of us. And you complain at it. I do not wonder. You know 
your complaint is only a farecee—a miserable pretense of virtue, 
used to fool the people to their own detriment in again support- 
ing your cause. 

This bill is prepared by the Democratic Members of the Sen- 
ate, every one of them participating in the arguments and join- 
ing in the final result. Your present law was prepared by a 
very few members of your party, in and out of the Senate, then 
presented here with orders on your party members for support. 
No wonder that insurgency arose against the bill within your 
own party. These insurgents had not been consulted, or at least 
no argument made by them was heeded. Yet you are laying 
your principal opposition against our manner of forming the 
measure. It was not a matter of conscience with us—as I have 
before stated—because it was the question of a mere rate of 
taxation; and the Senator from Utah is now telling us of the 
great crime we have committed because we did not call in every- 
body to listen to our debates on the matter while we were set- 
tling the question of the rates of taxation that the people should 
bear. Does it not seem ridiculous? Yet I do not blame these 
Senators. The only thing on earth left for them to do now is 
to try to prejudice the farmer and the other people against the 
Democratic tariff bill drawn for their relief. 

As to the farmer being injured by this bill I have heard 
enough and so has everyone else who has attended these ses- 
sions. I have seen the crocodile tears and have heard the 
wailing voices of some of you who never saw a farm in your 
life, except from a public road. You are talking about the 
troubles we are giving the farmer when every one of you knows 
that our every effort in this bill is to relieve him of the oppres- 
sion your policy has so long and so cruelly imposed. We know, 
and you have known, that the rates of duty laid on farm prod- 
ucts imported into this country were never of any general benefit 
to the farmer, because the great bulk of his products was ex- 
ported and sold in competition with the world. Duties laid in 
his behalf are purely sentimental, and you have no other pur- 
pose than to delude them to their own injury by pretending 
that they were protected, and thus secure again their votes; but 
they seem to have gotten a little tired of it. The wonder is 
that they have stood it so long. 

I happen to be one of those men who were raised in the 
country on a farm. I know something about its burdens. I 
have followed the horse in the corn row; I have gathered the 
crop; I was just old enough te work at the time of the libera- 
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tion of the slaves. I have spent years on the farm working at 
every possible job in that richest and most bountiful of all 
countries in the world in the abundance and variety of its crops. 
I have had my experience with that, and no man here or else- 
where has any greater sympathy than I feel this minute for 
them as I refiect on the awgul labors which they endure and 
the small rewards they gather. 

These very farmers who are now made the objects of your 
new-born solicitude have been the subjects of your most heart- 
less exploitation. He sells now, has sold for years, and wiil 
sell as long as he produces more than we consume in this coun- 
try in an absolutely free-trade market, competing with every 
tiller of the soil everywhere in the world, and is forced to buy 
everything he does not himself raise in the highest protected, 
most trust-ridden market on the face of the earth. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, it was no purpose of mine 
to enter into this debate. I have only said this little under 
temptation of the criticism constantly hurled across the aisle at 
us, charging sinister motives in the preparation of this bill. But 
having taken the floor, and being averse to detaining the Sen- 
ate longer, I desire to print with my remarks some tables, 
some extracts from public documents, some statistical data and 
such explanatory comments as I may see fit to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I observe the Senator pro- 
poses to comment on the document he places in the ReEcorp. 
The Senate has never agreed to that. I have no objection to the 
document being printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would make no comment any less 
agreeable than I have made here, but I would not publish mere 
statistics and figures without explanation and I will refrain 
from doing so and submit to the reasonable and proper objection 
the Senator has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WretraMs], 
for the committee, as a substitute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi what effect, if any, would the omission of the 
words “meat products” from the amendment have? The com- 
mittee’s original amendment reads: 


Provided, That meat and meat products brought to the United States 
shall be subject to the same inspection— 


And so forth. 

The amendment suggested by the Senator as a substitute 
omits the words “meat products.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The inclusion of those words might have 
one effect, if the Senator will permit me. The second or third 
proviso provides for a certain examination after it gets here. 
The meat products that come in canned or in containers might, 
if the language was repeated further down, subject them to 
being opened and uncanned for inspection. But if there is any 
trouble about the language, I think we can arrange that later 
on. Let it pass as it is now. ° 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am willing to let it pass as it is, if it 
is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think any meat product is meat. 
has been my opinion all the time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly the paragraph in the part 
that is not proposed to be affected by the amendment provides 
for meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved. Does that in- 
clude eanned products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the 
compel the opening of the cans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the amend- 
ment would apply to such meats as could be subjected to in- 
spection under the law of 1906. That law does not apply to 
the inspection of meat products which are canned. It pro- 
vides for the inspection of meat that goes into the can in this 
country before it is canned. The previous part of the amend- 
ment provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satis- 
fied that they have a system substantially the equivalent of 
ours, in the language of the bill, and that would apply to their 
inspection and the meat before it was canned or preserved. I 
think it would dispense with the inspection of the meat here 
after it was imported already canned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I carry the language of the amend- 
ment as suggested by the Serator in my mind, it provides for 
the inspection of all the foregoing, which means all the fore- 
going enumerated in this paragraph. I think it would provide 
for the inspection of canned meats by that language. Before I 
vote on the amendment I should like to have it read in full by 
the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 


That 


Senator’s amendment might 
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The Secretary. On page 142, line 15, in lieu of the proviso, 
insert the following: 


Provided, however, That none of the foregoing meats shall be im- 
ported into the United States from any foreign country unless the same 
are certified by the proper authoritiés of such foreign country, in a 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, to have been 
derived from animals entirely free -_ disease and sound, healthful, 
wholesome, and in every other respect for human food, and to contain 
no poisonous or deleterious dyes, nor poisonous or deleterious chemicals, 
poisonous or deleterious preservatives, or other poisonous or deleterious 
ingredients: And provided further, That if the President, after due 
investigation, shall find that the system of meat inspection maintained 
by any foreign country is not the substantial equivalent of or is not as 
efficient as the system established and maintained by the laws of the 
United States, or that reliance can not be placed on certificates re- 
quired under this section from the authorities of such foreign country 


for meat imported into the United States, he may proclaim that fact, | 


and thereafter none of the foregoing meats shall be imported into the 
United States from such foreign countries: And provided further, That 
none of the foregoing meats imported into the United States from any 
forcign country shall be sold in the United States until they have been 
examined and inspected by inspectors appointed for that purpose by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and have been found to be sound, whole- 
some, healthful, and in every other respect fit for human food, and to 
contain no poisonous or deleterious dyes, poisonous or deleterious chemi- 
cals, poisonous or deleterious preservatives, or other poisonous or delete- 
rious ingredients; and such meats and meat products after entry into the 
domestic commerce of the United States shall have all the rights and 
privileges of meats and meat products inspected by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture, as prescribed in the act of 
June 30, 1906. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have an amendment to the paragraph 
pending which I offered yesterday, but it was properly laid aside 
until the amendment of the committee could be perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTaRy. Add at the end of the amendment just agreed 
to the following proviso: 

Provided further, That any of the foregoing specified articles shall be 
subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem when imported directly or 
indirectly from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment which imposes a duty on such articles imported from the United 
States. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, it would be improper to ask 
for a vote upon this amendment without inserting in the Recorp 
some figures that will properly apply to and explain the amend- 
ment. 

The principal countries from which imports may be expected 
under free trade are Canada, Australia, and Argentina. The 
duty imposed by these countries upon the importation of Ameri- 
can meats are as follows: 
Canada 


The question is on agreeing 


cents per pound_- 3 
Australia ---cents _ pound__ 4 
Argentina er cent ad valorem. 27 

The probable value of imported meats will be close to about 
10 cents per pound. If the meat imported from Canada would 
average 10 cents per pound, the duty would be equivalent to an ad 
yalorem of 30 per cent. In other words, the Canadian ad valo- 
rem to-day is 30 per cent; in Australia there is an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent; in Argentina there is an ad valorem duty 
of 27 per cent. The American farmer, who is still an exporter 
of meat products, in order to get into any one of these countries 
would be compelled to pay the respective ad valorem duties of 
80, 40, and 27 per cent. 

if the New York farmer desires to sell a beef in Ontario, he 
must pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. If the Ontario 
farmer desires to sell a beef in New York, he does not have to 
pay one penny. This demonstrates again the intense hostility 
everywhere expressed in this great bill against the American 
farmer and in favor of his competitor. No one will claim that 
it costs more to produce a beef in Canada than it does in the 
United States, or in Argentina, or in Australia. In fact, with 
our present duty, Australian meats are going into all our west- 
ern ports; but suppose it costs exactly the same in the Provinces 
as in the States, why, then, this discrimination against the 
American farmer? - 

You say to the American farmer, “ You can not ship your 
meat into Canada, into the Argentine, into Australia, unless you 
pay a duty ranging from 27 to 40 per cent,” and you say to each 
one of the farmers of these countries, “ You can ship your meat 
into the United States without the payment of a cent of duty.” 

Mr. President, carrying out the consistency of the same argu- 
ment that I made yesterday, I again assert that it should be 
the purpose of a tariff-for-revenue-only bill to produce revenue 
for the support of the Government, and, following Democratic 
policies and theories, duties should be imposed upon all imports 
into the United States, unless there are special reasons why 
such duties should be taken off some imports and a greater 
amount added to other imports. Why should there be protec- 
tion, or incidental protection, in some instances and no protec- 
tion whatever in others? 
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If it could be shown to me that the cost of meats was too 
great in the United States, due to the cost of raising cattle, and 
that the farmers in the United States were receiving an exorbi- 
tant and undue price for their product, I think I would agree 
with the Democratic Senators in reducing the tariff, so that that 
product might be placed, possibly, upon a free-trade basis; but 
no one will claim that there are any exorbitant prices being paid 
to the producer of beef in this country, and I doubt very much 
if anyone will claim that the bill of itself will materially re- 
duce the cost of that article to the ultimate consumer. 

With this brief statement, Mr. President, I should like to 
have the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OtiverR]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps]. 
Observing that he is out of the Chamber, I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLe1cH] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott], and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GorE] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNSsEND], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS (after having voted in the negative). Inad- 
vertently I voted. I discover that the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. GRronna], with whom I am paired, {s not 
here, and I therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and to 
state that he is paired with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] 4nd that the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsEND] is paired with the Senator from Fiorida [Mr. 
Bryan]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senatar 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenpD] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I make 
this announcement to stand for the remainder of the votes 
to-day. 4 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays, 40, as follows: 
YEAS—82. 

McLean 
Nelson 
Norris 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 


Poindexter 

Root 
NAYS—40. 
Reed 
Robinson 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Goff 
Gore 
Gronna 
Jackson 


Bradley 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crawfor 
Cummins 


Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 
Kern 


Lane 

Lea 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Smith, S. ¢. 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


. 


Bankhead 
Borah 
Bryan 
Burleigh 


= 
Aa 

Colt . 
Culberson 
Burton du Pont Lewis 
Chamberlain Fall Newlands 

So Mr. McCumBER’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JONES. I desire simply to offer an amendment by re- 
quest, and ask that it may be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It is an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the pending bill. 


Oliver 

Owen 
Saulsbur, 
Smith, Mich. 
Townsend 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the proposed 
amendment will be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
yote by which the amendment to paragraph 138 was agreed to, 
and to offer the amendment which I send to the desk as a 
substitute for the Senate committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment to paragraph 138 was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. ‘The Senator from Colorado offers a substitute for 
the committee amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SecreTarRy. In paragraph 138, page 40, line 20, after the 
word “ Provided,” it is proposed to insert: 

That any prohibition of the importation of feathers in this section 
shall not be construed as applying to artificial flies used for fishing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS... Now, I ask unanimous consent to reconsider 
paragraph 153 and to offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk as a substitute therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, para- 
graph 153 will be considered as open to amendment. The 
Senator from Colorado offers an amendment which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The SEcRETARY. Paragraph 153, page 44, the committee pro- 
poses the following substitute for the paragraph: 

153. Belt buckles, trousers buckles, waistcoat buckles, snap fasteners 
and clasps by whatever name known, any of the foregoing made 
wholly or in chief value of iron or steel; hooks and eyes, metallic; 
steel trousers buttons and metal buttons, all the foregoing and parts 
thereof, not otherwise specially provided for in this section, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendmert was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to revert to paragraph 3184 and to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to come in at the end of the com- 
mittee amendment heretofore agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 91, line 28, at the end of paragraph 
818} as agreed to, it is proposed to insert, after the word 
“fourteen,” a comma and the words “until which date the 
rates of duty now provided by Schedule K of the existing law 
shall remain in full force and effect.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, I ask leave to offer the 
amendment I send to the desk to the substitute for paragraph 
326, which was adopted yesterday afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment to paragraph 326 was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Colorado to the amendment heretofore reported by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 9, page 2, of the substitute for para- 
graph 326 heretofore presented, after the word “ounces,” it is 
proposed to insert “per square yard.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. On behalf of the committee I offer as a new 
paragraph the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 151, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


6153. Steel engraved forms for bonds, debentures, stock certificates 
negotiable receipts, notes, and other securities; and engraved steel 
plates, dyes, and rolls, suitable for use in engraving or printing bonds, 
stocks, certificates, or other securities. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. -Mr. President, that amendment places 
those articles on the free list? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the purpose; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me that that is a rather serious 
matter. Our engravers at the present time are not overem- 
ployed or overprosperous; and they have made very urgent 
appeals to Congress not only this year, but in former years, not 
to legislate to their disadvantage. 

I do not know why we should promote the industry of steel 
engraving in other countries to the disadvantage of our en- 
gravers in our own country. Perhaps I do not understand the 
matter, but it strikes me in that way. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I think the same people have several times 
appealed for relief from the exactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange, which does not permit the listing of any stocks 
except those that are engraved by one great concern. It is 
quite probable that by placing these articles on the free list 
we may secure a little competition in some other quarters, if 
not in that one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not think it will affect 
the operations of the stock exchange, does he? 

‘Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not know that it will: but it will 
certainly tend to give the opportunity to use engravings of 
different sorts in competition with the American Bank Note 
Co., which has a monopoly of such things, so far as the stock 
exchange can give it that monopoly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would not the stock exchange continue 
to give it that monopoly? 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume it would, so far as concerns any 
effect which the amendment I have offered might have; but we 
propose, if we can, to secure its adoption, in the hope that it 
will tend generally in that direction, if not specifically. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. I think it is a pretty serious matter. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. OLiveR], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Gronna] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair as before stated and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer I made a few moments ago, and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

» The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and therefore withhold my vote. I 
will let this announcement stand for the balance of the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TmxLMAN] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 32, as follows: 

YEAS—40, 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—32. 
McLean 
Nelson 
Norris 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 


Asburst 
Bacon 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher - 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 
Kern 


Lane 


Lea 

Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8S. Cc, 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bradley 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Jones 
Kenyon 


Lippitt 

ge Poindexter 
McCumber Root 

NOT VOTING—23., 

Gronna 
Hitchcock 
Jackson 
La Follette 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Weeks 
Crawford Works 


Bankhead 
Borah 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton Lewis 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider para- 
graph 652, and I offer an amendment to come in at the end of 
the paragraph. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is not necessary to reconsider 
the paragraph. The amendment proposed by the eommittee 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 158, paragraph 652, line 22, after 
the word “thirteen,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
words “until which time the rates of duty now provided by 
Schedule K of the existing law shall remain in full force and 
effect.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Clapp 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Fall 

Goff 
Gore 


Newlands 
Oliver 
Smith, Mich, 
Tillman 
Townsend 
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Mr. THOMAS. I make the same request with reference to 
the paragraph immediately following—paragraph 653—and offer 
the same amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of paragraph 653, page 159, line 
4, it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “ until which 
time the rates of duty now provided by Schedule K of the exist- 
ing law shall remain in full force and effect.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call attention to para- 
graph 258, which was passed over when the bill was read. I 
send to the Secretary’s desk a substitute for that paragraph as 
a whole, which I offer on behalf of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 77, paragraph 258, the Senator 
from Georgia offers a complete substitute for the paragrapna, .0 
read as follows: 

258. The terms “cotton cloth” or “cloth,” wherever used in the 
paragraphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, 
shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, 
whether figured, fancy, or plain, and shall not include any article, 
finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. In the ascertainment 
of the condition of the cloth er yarn upon which the duties imposed 
upon cotton cloth are made 2d the entire fabric and all parts 
thereof shall be included. The a e number of the yarn in cotton 
eloth herein provided for shall be ed by taking the length of the 
thread or yarn to be equal to the dist e covered by it in the cloth 
in the condition as im ted; in counting the threads all ply yarns 
shall be separated into singles and the cc taken of the total singles ; 
the weight shall be taken after any excessive sizing is removed by 
boiling. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he does not think it would be wise, in addition to saying 
“removed by boiling,” to put in the words “ or by other suitable 
process”? It seems to me there might be some other process 
by which the sizing could be more readily removed than by 
simply boiling. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I conferred with the men in charge 
of the work in New York City, and they were of the opinion 
that boiling was the proper process. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is one process, but the other wording would 
not hurt at all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The other wording would not hamper them, 
and it would give them more freedom. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to inserting the 
words “or other suitable process.” I move that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “boiling,” it is proposed to 
insert the words “ or other suitable process.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in connection with the amend- 
ment aS amended, I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the provision which he has made that all 
thread shall be considered in measurement as of the same length 
as the cloth itself. 

I presume the Senator is aware that in a great number of 
cases, by merely giving an assumed measurement to the thread 
in that way, the committee is reducing the number of the 
yarn, and in effect is reducing the duty which is paid upon 
such cloth. In some cases the threads in the cloth are at least 
twice the length of the cloth itself. In that case, if the thread 
is No. 50, it will be taken for dutiable purposes as No. 25, and 
whereas in the case of No. 50 thread the duty is, I think, 25 
per cent, the duty actually paid would be in the neighborhood 
of one-half that, or about 123 per cent. Inasmuch as the duty 
depends entirely upon the number of the yarn and the cloth, 
it seems an unjust method of procedure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this amendment first 
provides that the threads shall be unraveled, and the finest 
thread in any twisted thread shall be taken. That action was 
had to guarantee that the highest thread used should be esti- 
mated in the count, although before being woven its size was 
increased by twisting. We were aware of the fact that by 
measuring the thread as it is in the cloth the thread would 
not receive quite the length, and therefore not quite the number, 
that it otherwise would receive, but our investigation and the 
information I received did not lead to the conclusion that the 
extent of difference suggested by the Senator from Rhode 
island would take place. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, when I made a few remarks 
en this subject a month ago I had here a sample of cloth, which 
I can not put my hand on at this moment because I did not 
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know this particular question would come up, which illustrated 
the fact that in that particular case the thread was twice the 
length of the cloth. The same thing happens in such classes of 
goods as seersuckers, which enjoyed great popularity a few 
years ago, and were made here in large quantities and imported 
in large quantities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
goeds, 

Mr. LIPPITT. Seersucker. The same situation exists also 
in what is called Russian cord, where there is a covering thread, 
as it is ealled, that goes back and forth over the fabric and is 
frequently three times the length of the fabric itself. These 
are all novelty fabrics that are made principally on the fancy 
looms of New England, and the effect of allowing the custom- 
house to use this system of measurement is practically in those 
instances to nullify the entire principle of the bill. 

It seems to me to be a most unjust provision, and I shall 
hope that the committee will decide to substitute fer that 
language some language which will call for the thread to 
receive the actual measurement of the thread. I am not sug- 
gesting that anything should be done except what is done in 
every case where the thread is the length of the cloth. Where 
the thread is not the length of the cloth manifestly it should 
have the benefit of this full length so as to get its accurate 
number. It is very easy to make the change, and very easy to 
perform the operation of measuring the length of the thread. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask attention to paragraph 263, on 
page 79. We ask to substitute the word “ woven” for the werd 
“* Jacquard,” in line 18. The subject was up and discussed when 
the paragraph was formerly before the Senate: At that time 
we were not prepared to agree to use the word “ woven,” but 
now we agree to it. The paragraph was passed over, and we ask 
for its adoption with this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The eommittee report to strike out para- 
graph 263 and in lieu thereof to insert: 

263. Tapestries, and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods weigh- 
ing over 6 ounces per square yard, composed wholly or in chief yatue 


of cotton or other vegetable fiber, in the piece or otherwise, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 


In line 18, the first line of the paragraph, it is proposed to 
amend the amendment by striking out the word “ Jacquard” 
and inserting “ woven.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are two or three other para- 
graphs I wish to pass on. Paragraphs 264 and 265 were passed 
over at the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have an amendment to paragraph 265 
which I should like to call up. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has no amendment to 
paragraph 264? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I did not offer any amendment to para- 
graph 264. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment to it, and 
it has been read, so it is adopted. The amendment proposed 
by the committee to paragraph 265 will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee propose to amend the para- 
graph on page 80, line 7, before the words “per dozen pairs,” 
by striking out “70 cents” and inserting “$1.20”; in line 8, 
after the words “per dozen pairs” and before the words “ per 
centum,” to strike out “40” and insert “30”; in line 9, before 
the words “ per dozen pairs,” to strike out “70 cents” and insert 
“$1.20”; and in line 11, before the words “per centum” to 
strike out “35” and insert “45,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

265. Stockings, hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, narrowed, 
or shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by 
hand, including such as are commercially known as seamless stockings, 
hose and half hose, and clocked stockings, bose and haif hose, ali of the 
above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, finished or unfinished ; 
if valued at not more than $1.20 per dozen pairs, 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem; if valued at more tham $1.20 per dozen pairs, 50 per cent ad 


valorem. Gloves by whatever process made, composed wholly or in chief 
yalue of cotton, 45 per cent ad valerem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed to the 
amendment by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Sucrerary. On page 80, line 7, after the word “ unfin- 
ished,” strike out the words “if valued at not more than $1.20 


I did not hear the character of the 


Then I ask that paragraph 264 be 





1913. 


per dozen pairs, 30 per cent ad valorem; if valued at more than 
$1.20 per dozen pairs,” so as to read “50 per cent ad valo- 
rem.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the effect of this amendment 
is to abolish the classification and make all of these articles 
bear a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate by any extended remarks 
on the subject.. It is hardly worth while for me to call the 
attention of the Senate to the extent of this industry. It exists 
in some 20 or 30 States of the Union. It is a small industry in 
the sense that the men managing it are men of moderate means. 
There is no suggestion of a trust or combination in the hosiery 
business, and I do not know of abyone in the business who 
pretends to any great wealth. 

It gives honest and decent employment to a large number of 
men, women, and children, and is a very desirable industry 
to have in any community. 

The hosiery people were shocked and surprised when they 
found out the action of the Senate on this paragraph and dis- 
covered that at the last hour the Democratic caucus had ad- 
vanced the dividing line on hosiery to $1.20 per dozen, making 
the duty 30 per cent below that point and 50 per cent above. 

In their opinion this will destroy the industry. 

Already it has been noted that in Chemnitz, Germany, in 
the last few months the German manufacturer of hosiery has 
already provided for this change in the tariff by contracts which 
provide for an increased price for the German article if the bill 
becomes a law. 

The only effect that this could possibly have, should it go 
through, would be to hand this important branch of the textile 
business over to the foreign manufacturers. It is doubtful if 
the hosiery business in this country, in the opinion of those 
engaged in it, will ever recover from this blow, and it is not 
likely that people will continue in an industry that has such a 
narrow margin to go on in competition with the foreign country 
and be continually menaced and placed in jeopardy by legisla- 
tion or the possibility of legislation of this character. 

I have the official statistics covering the imports of hosiery 
for the year ending June 30, 19138, which show that two-thirds 
of the business is represented by grades ef hosiery having a 
foreign value of less than $1.20 per dozen pairs, the rate of 
duty on which has been fixed by the Democratic caucus at 30 
per cent ad valorem, as against the Payne rates of 70 cents, 
85 cents, and 90 cents per dozen pairs and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
That I may be more clearly understood, the grades of hosiery 
affected by the proposed 30 per cent rate imported during the 
past year have carried average ad valorem rates of 92 per 
cent, 76 per cent, and 62 per cent, respectively; so the state- 
ment, frequently made, that the reduction on hosiery rates has 
been 50 per cent, is not substantiated by official figures. Very 
little business is done here or abroad in hosiery the foreign 
yalue of which is above $1.20 per dozen pairs, consequently the 
rate of 50 per cent on such hose is of small value. Further 
examination of the import figures shows that when conditions 
are favorable German hosiery manufacturers have no difficulty 
in selling goods in this market, as in the quarter ending March 
31, 1913, they sent us nearly 700,000 dozen pairs of hose, exceed- 
ing by 200,000 dozen pairs the number imported in any other 
quarter of the year. 

In the last two quarters of the year ending June 30, 1913, 
the imports in the grade of hosiery covered by the Payne rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem were 157,973 and 149,036 dozen pairs, 
as against 15,699 and 27,949 dozen pairs imported in the first 
two quarters, which should convince any fair-minded man that 
the Payne rates of duty are none too high to place the hosiery 
business on an even competitive basis with Germany. 

The figures tell their own story, and without going into fur- 
ther details I will say it is my firm opinion, from conversation 
with a large number of people from many States in the Union, 
North and South, that the reduction in hosiery rates proposed 
in this bill will, if they go into effect, make it absolutely impos- 
sible for American hosiery manufacturers to compete with 
German manufacturers unless they pay the German rate of 
wages. 

.I think it is generally admitted, Mr. President, that for some 
reason or other the American hosiery manufacturer is unable 
to compete with the German. Why it is so I do not know un- 
less it be the difference in the wages and the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

I have here some figures showing the imports of cotton 
hosiery for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, by quarters, 
and I will ask to have them inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 
Imports of cotton hosiery for the year ending June 30, 1913; by quarters. 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1912. 

Unit 
landing! 
value. 


Unit 
Foreign ; 
. foreign 
value. | value. 


Ad va- 


Rate of duty. lorem. 


Dozens. Duty. 


t 


30 per cent 15,699.08 | $8,254.00 |g0. 525 
$0.70 and 15 per cent...|161, 904.50 | 147,242.00 | .909 
$0.85 and 15 per cent... .|139,074.25 | 191,721.00 
$0.90 and 15 per cent... ./155, 360. 92 | 293, 933. 28 
$1.20 and 15 per cent...| 8,244.17 | 21,391.00 
$2 and 15 per cent 7, 141. 50 
55 per cent 6, 436. 00 


483, 018. 67 | 676, 118.78 


ENDING 


$2, 476.20 | $0. 30.00 
135,419.50 | 1.745 29 
146,971.28 | 2.43 5. 5 
183,914.86 | 3.07 
13, 101.64 | 4.178 
4,791.07 | 6.41 | 
3,539.80 | 11.37 | 55, 
490, 214. 35 | 
} 
DECE MBER 12. 


$4, 288. 80 
104, 696. 86 
93, 798. 43 
128, 835. 46 
7, 102. 60 | 
2, 801. 48 


2,570. 70 | 


30 per cent 27,949. 50 
.70 and 15 per cent. . .| 125, 013. 16 | 
$0.85 and 15 per cent...| 88, 548. 50 | 
$0.90 and 15 per cent. . .| 108, 637. 27 | 
$1.20 and 15 percent...) 4, 466.33 | 
$2.00 and 15 per cent...| 1,078.91 | 
55 per cent | 654. 50 


$14, 296.00 
114, 584. 00 
123, 548. 00 | 
207, 079.00 | 
11, 620.00 | 2.60 

4,291.00 | 3.977 

4,674.00 | 7.14 


1.906 








|356, 348.17 | 480,092.00 | 1.347 | 
| } | } 


344, 094. 33 





ENDING MARCH 31, 1913. 


30 per cent 
$0.70 and 15 per cent... 232, 

$0.85 and 15 per cent...!114, 185 
$0.90 and 15 per ¢ent.. .|182, 723. 50 
$1.20 and 15 per cent... 
$2.00 and 15 per cent... .| 
55 per cert 


| $24,397.79 | $0.66 | 

192,531.80 | 1.689 | 

| 120,946.42 | 2. 448 

; 66 | 3.06 
7, 501. 25 9, 762. . 6: 965.65 | 4.22 
2, 033. 66 | 5,273.82) 6.54 | 
1,212. 83 . 55 | 10.679 | 
1697, 701. 17 
| 


820, 946. 27 | 1.176 | 575,712.69 | 2.00 | 


| 
t 





ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 


$0. 648 3. 00 
1.739 | 92.49 
2.448 | 76.06 
3. 108 | 61.07 
4. 21 60. 85 
6.519 | 65.78 
10. 78 55. 00 


30 per cent |149, 036. 26 
$0.70 and 15 per cent... ./121, 803. 99 
$0.85 and 15 per cent...| 80,555. 44 
$0.90 and 15 per cent... .|132, 705. 15 
$1.20 and 15 per cent...) 5, 460.38 
$2.00 and 15 per cent...) 1,739.75 
55 per cent 603. 08 


$74,388.75 |$0. 499 | $22,316. 63 
110, 023. 11 -90 | 101,766.37 | 
112, 126.30 | 1.39 | 85,291.16 
254,854.80 | 1.92 | 157, 662.88 
14,317.00 | 2.62 8, 712.00 
6, 851.00 | 3.93 4, 507. 14 

4, 196. 00 6.957 | 2, 307. 80 


576, 756. 96 1.17 | 382,563.98 | 1.98 66.33 


491, 904. 05 
! | 


Total imports of cotton hosiery for the years ending June 30, 1910, 1911, 
1912, and 1913. 


| Unit 


cast Unit * 
Dozens. Foreign | foreign Duty. 


landing 

value. 

alue | value. | value. 
| 


| } 
$25 099.19 | $1.30 \$4, 141, 689. 25 
---| 2,628, 351. 46 | 3, 452,620.50 | 1.31 | 2,527, 781.28 
| 2,349, 641.49 | 2,912,400.14/ 1.23 | 2,116,068. 04 
2,028 972.06 | 2,553,914. 01 1.258 | 1, 792, 585.35 

| | | 


A 
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(Cempiled by Hosiery Manufacturers’ legislative committee.) 


Mr. PENROSE. I have here a communication from the Ho- 
siery Manufacturers’ legislative committee, which, among other 
matters, states: 


Should the Underwood tariff bill become the law, American manu- 
facturers have been accused of an intention to close mills and reduce 
wages to prove the law a failure. 

There is positive information regarding the intentions of hosiery 
manufacturers, and their unquestioned intention is that they will con- 
tinue operations until forced to close mills or adjust wages to meet the 
foreign competition which must result from the destructive rates of 
duty applied to hosiery in the tariff bill now before the Senate. 


Letters are being constantly received similar to the one 
quoted—and I shall quote it in a minute—all showing that ho- 
siery manufacturers are encountering extreme difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient business to keep the mills open even before the 
tariff bill has passed the Senate. 

I now quote a communication from a prominent gentleman 
in the business: 


I am quite sure that if the present rates should be incorporated in 
the final bill the tariff will prove ruinous to a large portion of our 
industry. With the House rates we might be able to get along, although 
it would take a lot of scheming and squeezing on the part of the manu- 
facturers, and will eventually mean lower wages for the operators; 
but it would at least be possible to get adjusted somchow to the new 
conditions under Underwood rates; but under the present rates of the 
Senate there would be nothing left to do but to shut down the mills, or 
at least part of the mills. We started to book a very fair business for 
next spring in June, and, although prices were very low, I had every 
hope of getting enough business in to keep the mill going, but this last 
cut in the Senate has upset everything again, and we have hardly booked 
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an order on the lines affected by this change. Our customers tell us 
frankly that they prefer to wait until the bill is finally passed, and 
that there will be very little business in the 25-cent grade for the 
American manufacturers if goods up to $1.20 per dozen, foreign value, 
can be brought into this country under 30 per cent duty. 


And also the following letter, addressed to me: 
New Yorg, August 25, 1913. 
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tories, for instance, shirts and drawers, with 70 cents’ worth of 
cotton to a dozen garments and $2.56 worth of labor. ‘Chose 
are the heavy kind generally worn, whereas the lightweight 
goods require $1.82 worth of cotton and only $1.43 in labor. 
Therefore the lightweight shirts and drawers which I have 
just described, at $1.82 worth of cotton and-$1.438 worth of 
labor, cost only about half as much as the heavy kind where 
the labor is so much more expensive. Yet the same ad valorem 
duty is placed on both. The heavyweight goods, which are 
worn by the people who can not afford to pay for the more ex- 
pensive kind, will bear a higher rate, and the light and finer 
goods, which are bought by people who can afford to spend 
more money, have a duty which will give them no protection 
at all, and probably force their abandonment. 

I merely call attention to this as characteristic of the man- 
ner in which the bill is drawn, without reference to the cost of 
the article and as discriminating particularly against the fine 
goods, which runs throughout the bill. 

I ask in connection with my remarks to print a letter from 
the treasurer of one of the companies, who is engaged in this 
industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston, April 9, 1913. 






Hon. Bores PENROSE, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In reference to the proposal to reduce the cost of mer- 
chandise to the consumer by a reduction of the tariff, I beg to eall your 
attention to the actual working out of the proposition as applied to 
hosiery, and take for example a pair of socks such as is sold to the 
consumer at 25 cents per pair. A relative percentage will apply to 
hose that retail for any price, whether 10 cents or $1. For the pair 
of hose you paid 25 cents, the maker received 13 cents; the difference, 
12 cents, was the cost of distribution by the dealer, and in no way can 
the tariff affect this charge for getting the hose from maker to wearer. 

A pair of socks weigks approximately 1 ounce, or three-quarters of 1 
cent’s worth of raw cotton, which has been transformed by the labor 
ef transportation, combing, spinning, and other necessary operations 
into yarn as delivered to the hosiery mill. There it passes through the 
various operations of knitting. topping, looping, seaming, turning, dye- 
ing, mending, examining, pressing, pairing, stamping, not to mention 
superintendence, the foreman, engineer, bookkeeper, office clerks, ship- 
per, draymen, etc., and all that form of labor which is as essential to 
the production as the man standing beside the machine. All this pro- 
lucing cost consisting of the laborer’s profit and the manufacturer’s 
vages—or, as it is usually referred to, the laborer’s wages and the man- 
acturer’s profit-~miust be paid out of the 13 cents. Nothing else can 
possibly be affected by a change in tariff. I have no information from 
any reading on the subject that the proposal to reduce the cost of living 
by a tariff reform is in any way going to affect the cost of distribution, 
which you see is practically 100 per cent of the cost of production of 
this article. 

Manufacturing costs fluctuate from time to time, but a change of 
maker’s selling price of 1 cent per pair would be considered in this 
article a wide fluctuation, yet in 15 years I have seen a rise or fall of 
2 cents per pair in the maker’s price without in the least affecting the 
consumer’s paying price of 25 cents. Goods are sold at retail for inte- 
gral parts of a dollar. For instance, men do not buy cigars for 4 cents 
or 9 cents or 14 cents; they pay 5 cents straight or three for a quarter 
or 10 cents straight or two for a quarter, according to their pocket, 
and hosiery is retailed in the same way. 

The manufacture of hosiery in this country is on an intensely com- 
petitive basis. Combination is impossible, hosiery being made in hun- 
dreds of plants of an average of a few thousand dollars capital each. 
Intense internal or domestie competition is bad enough, but to subject 
the trade to foreign competition on the fallacious theory that the con- 
sumer at large will benefit will prove now, as it has in the past, a 
costly experiment to labor. The real beneficiary will be the foreigner 
and domestic distributer or middie man, who will pocket whatever dif- 
ference in productive cost the domestic workers are forced by a lower 
tariff to make. Labor will be the sufferer first, last, and all the time. 
No change in the tariff can take out of the manufacturer enough of his 
profit to make an appreciable difference to the consumer, because it is 
not there to take out. 

The progress made in the past three years under the present tariff 
has been phenomenal. The conserving of this great market to our do- 
mestic manufacturer has, by increasing the volume of business done in 
individual piants, permitted the increase of wages and a reduction of 
overhead expenses per unit, so that better values are being produced by 
manufacturers of hosiery, from the cheapest to the highest grades, than 
ever before in the history of the trade. Increased volume of output in 
a plant means lower cost per unit. Lower duties first let in foreign 
hose that shows more profit to the distributor or middle man; then the 
advent of quantities of cheaply made foreign hose restricts the market 
for the domestic article and, on the face of it, lessens production, 
thereby increasing the cost per unit. The impossibility of the manu- 
facturer competing with cheap foreign labor under the condition of 
highly paid domestic labor forees that labor to such readjustment of 
wages aS may be necessary to meet the new competition. There is still 
only one way to make an article cheap, and that is to pay cheap wages. 
There is still one way to bring about cheap wages, and that is to reduce 
the tariff and make it impossible for the laborer to get what is not 
there. 




























Hon. Henry CAzotr Lopes, 
Washington, D. ¢C. 


Dear Sir: Referring to the new tariff schedule upon knit shirts and 
drawers the proposed rate of 80 per cent ad valorem will injure the 
industry almost irreparably, for the reason that with such a low rate 
the German, French, and Swiss manufacturers will obtain such a foot- 
hold in this country that only absolutely prohibitive rates at some future 
time will again give us the market. 

The Payne bill gives us rates equal to between 50 and 60 per cent ad 
valorem, the same as the previous bill. The underwear manufacturers 
did not ask for any increase at the time that the Payne bill was for- 
mulated. 

The manufacture of knit underwear originated in the United States, 
and the foreign manufacturers have been followers in machines and 
methods instead of leaders. With rates cut in two and in some cases 
reduced 60 per cent the situation will be reversed and we will be the 
followers, or perhaps out of business entirely except in the low-priced 
end where the cost is more cotton than labor. The proposed flat rate 
of a certain percentage is not a practical method of fixing duties. For 
instance, a shirt and drawer which we make has 70 cents worth of 
cotton to the dozen garments and _ worth of labor, trimmings, and 
selling expense. A heavyweight shirt and drawer which I have, costing 
in total practically the same as the above, has $1.82 worth of cotton 
and only $1.48 worth of labor. The lightweight goods are sold to the 
nice trade and are well finished in every way. The heavyweight goods 
4 to the laboring man and are ronghly put together. The rate of 

0 per cent may possibly do for the very heavy and cheap goods, but it 
will not answer at all for lightweight goods, which have such a large 
cost of labor in them. 

I have been to Washington twice within the last two months with 
other manufacturers trying to get fair treatment at the hands of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and our case has been well presented. We 
have endeavored to have the schedule divided into two classes, giving 
one rate for heavyweight goods and another for lightweight goods. We 
were listened to attentively, but evidently did not make any impression. 
The results of their work seems to warrant the statement that New 
England and Eastern State interests are — intentionally sacrificed. 

In writing these facts to you it is hardly my hepe that you can 
remedy conditions, but merely to inform you what we have done in 
making our case known to the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the probable result of rates as proposed. 

Very truly, yours, 








































































































Yours, very truly, 
C. H. Brown, 
Chairman Hosiery Manufacturers’ Legislative Committee. 

What is known as the Kensington or mill district of the city 
of Philadelphia is perhaps the center of this industry, and one 
of the largest centers in the world; but, as I have said, the 
industry is scattered all over the country, from the Southern 
States up through the Northern States and toward the Middle 
West. 

I should like to have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with the amend- 
ment of the committee, I merely wish to say that the condi- 
tions which the Senator from Pennsylvania has portrayed ap- 
ply equally to the hosiery mills and makers of New England. 
There has always been a severe competition in the business. It 
i. doubtful if they could live at all, even at the House rates. 
Certainly with this change in the bracket they will, in my 
judgment, be obliged to close down. 

I am not going over the ground which has been covered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I wish to call attention to 
the next paragraph, to which I do not desire to offer a~ amend- 
ment, but which is connected with paragraph 265, as showing 
how recklessly the bill has been drafted. 

Paragraph 266 covers all shirts, drawers, and so forth, knit 
goods, knit by hand or on machines, and includes them all in 


Cc. P. Baker, Treasurer. 


Mr. PENROSE. I merely want to add to what I have already 
said. to complete the record as far as Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, some interesting figures. The manufacture of hosiery 
was introduced into the United States at Germantown, now a 
part of the city of Philadelphia, about 1698, and that city has 
always been the center of this branch of the textile industry in 
America. 

I ask to have the table which I have here printed as a part of 
my remarks showing the quantity and cost of material used 
and the quantity and value of products manufactured for 1909, 
1904, and 1899. 

The table is as follows: 
























Manufactures—Pennsylvania, 


Material or product. 1909 1904 1899 





Materials used, total cost.................-- $27, 217,951 | $16,037,698 | $10,935, 763 
OB sas Soe etectes ee eet cee 2,506,120} 1,874,685 218, 426 
GI osc csacbccccscinccnnsocsessucodades $302, 702 $226, 907 189, 491 

Wool (in conditon purchased): 

d 467,877 | 1,168,283 | 1,347,914 


$205,403 | $432,669 | $474; 260 



















Equivalent scoured condition, 3 
one bracket and places on them 30 per cent ad valorem. ghodd ene eaiee tities. seeeeeeeees 435,848) 1,056,052 | 1,069,994 
There is no distinction drawn between the light and fine and 7 : 


POUMES . ccsccscoccsoccatnssccesecsunsent 960, 929 777,995 593, 985 
COSb. . cocccccccccescccccccccccccesescoss $303, 217 $232, 754 $163, 309 





the heavy and coarse, There are made by some of our fac- 
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Manufactures—Pennsylvania—Continued. 


Material or product. 1909 1904 


Cotton— 
Peunds 


BO is eb cdsonsinse jade bnttinseate | $16, 283, 401 
Woolen— 


\ 5) otourn die 
Farms purchased: cs 


46, 895, 164 
$10, 305, 172 


661, 645 
$360, 533 


1, 584, 717 
$1, 350, 076 


178, 619 
$104, $27 


73, 606 
$204, 872 


6, 827 
$6, 259 
$431, 492 
$284, 194 | 
$2,097, 943 | 
$30, 812, | 


20, anal 
$19, 182, 697 


19, 707, 227 
$17,794, 113 


13, 876, 893 11, 769, 534 
$18, 058, 169 | $11, 317, 802 | 


7,937,693 | 
$6, 476,311 | 


590, 448 | 
$1, 106, 325 


354,240 
$648, 933 
245, 208 
$457, 392 


21, 035 
$282, 259 


38, 323, 301 
$7, 183, 062 


409, 163 
$219, 025 


1, 115, 863 
$361, 068 


350, 011 
$92, 478 


30, 397 
s103° 169 


618, 899 
$399, 134 


1, 684, 786 
$1, 616, 975 


389, 296 
$202) 453 


250, 467 
$978, 071 


15, 975 
$17, 507 $100 
, $271, 662 
$177,388 
$1, 200; 761 
| $21; 929; 426 


15, 232, 324 
$13, 189, 964 


14, 858, 506 
$12, 466, 182 


7, 863, 561 
$7, 655, 360 


6, 994, 945 
$4, 810, 822 


367, 818 
$633, 782 


187,871 
$379, 075 


179,947 
$254, 707 


Chensicals and dyestuffs 
Fuel and rent of power 

Ali other materials......... 
Products, total value 

Hose and half hose: 


Dozen pairs... , 139, 

Value 7, 548 | 
Hose— 

Dozen pairs...... e6secces anhine 


$12; 639, 379 

547, 522 

$959,391 
295, 023 | 
$501, 105 | 


252, 499 | 
$458, 286 


145,497 
$1, 190, 405 


Dozen pairs 
Value 
Silk— 
Dozen pairs 
Val 


6, 800 
$90, 000 


Shirts and drawers: 
Cotten— 

6, 552, 364 3, 852, 513 

$8, 833, 761 | $4, 956, 879 


161,883 
$921, 319 


7,322 
$59,974 | 


2, 670, 341 
$3, 456, 695 


114, 183 
7,285 


150,519 | 
$710, 547 | 


26, 459 
$279, 142 


90,513 


$443, 201 
Combination suits: 


Cotton— 
412, 567 
$1, 156, 327 | 


23, ons | 
$234, 855 


440 
$4,100 


284,931 
$1,037, 894 


271, 069 
7, 824 


374,057 
$72, 523 


29, 366 
$208, 844 


1,115 
$15, 120 


82, 163 
$167, 546 


42,760 
$127, 785 


9, 858 
$76,211 
@) 

@) 
152,714 
$442, 552 


70, 480 
$202, 450 


Hoods, scarfs, nubis 
Dozens......... 138, 427 
$581, 208 | 


221, 700 | 
$2,986, 061 | 
$2, 995, 663 | 


Cardigan jackets, sw eaters, ete.: 


OR in wike sweet sccchaganttencmnatouns 145, 503 


$1, 858, 182 
$2, 445,727 


86, 191 
$536, 707 


All other products $2, 433, 757 








1 Included in “ AN other bees 


During the decade the cost of materials increased $16,282,188, 
or 148.9 per cent. Cotton yaras purchased increased in quan- 
tity from 38,323,301 pounds in 1899 to 59,035,958 pounds in 
1909, a gain of 54 per cent. The quantity of wool purchased 
declined, while there was an increase in the quantity of raw 
cotton, of shoddy and wool waste and noils, and of the different 
kinds of yarn purchased. 

The total value of products was $21,929,426 in 1899 and 
$49,657,506 in 1909, an increase of 126.4 per cent during the 
10-year period. Nearly two-thirds of the total represents the 
value of hosiery, which increased 82.7 per cent in quantity and 
133.9 per cent in value from 1899 to 1909. Almost all the 
hosiery produced was cotton. There was a gain of 48.9 per 
cent in the output of hosiery in which wool was the chief ma- 
terial and a large gain in silk hosiery. The production of shirts 
and drawers, gloves and mittens, hoods, scarfs, nubias, and sc 
forth, and cardigan jackets, sweaters, and so forth, more than 
doubled during the decade, while the production of combina- 
tion suits showed comparatively little increase. 


. 


committee amendment. 


I have here, Mr. President, some figures giving the extent of 
this industry in the United States and the value of the product. 
I shall not state them all in detail, but will ask to have them 
printed in the Recorp. The value of the product of this in- 
dustry, which, in the opinion of everybody engaged in it, is ab- 
solutely threatened with destruction by this legislation, is 
$200.143,527. There are 1,374 establishments in the country; 
there are 136,130 persons employed; there are 5,721 salaried 
employees and 129.275 wage earners. 

The table is as follows 


[From the Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910.] 

Pennsylvania—Statistics of manufactures for the State. 
HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 

Number of establishments 

Number of persons employed in industry 

Wage earners. 

Males over 

Females over 16 years 

Males under 16 years___ 

Females under 16 years 


This is no small industry, Mr. President; and if there is any 
industry that is worthy of the care of the American Congress, 
it is an industry of this character. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 ask that the committee amend- 
ment be first acted upon. 

Mr. PENROSE. My amendment is an amendment 


to the 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But still I think the 
amendment would come in better after we have first perfec 
the text. Then the Senator can offer his amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move my amendment as a substitute for 
the committee amendment, and, therefore, it ought to be first 
in order, it would seem to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. There are three committee amend- 
ments comprehended within the amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. According to previous rulings of 
the Chair, the committee has a right to first perfect the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think it is material; but after the 
Senate committee amendment is agreed to, then I suppose I can 
offer my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I am still of the opinion that I have 
a right to offer a substitute to the commiitee amendment, and 
to have it voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the first committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 265, page 80, line 7, before 
the words “per dozen pairs,” it is proposed to strike out “70 
cents” and insert “ $1.20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, 
before the words “per cent,” to strike out “40” 
sert “30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, 
before the words “ per dozen pairs,” to strike out “ 
and to insert “$1.20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The amendment proposed by Mr. PENROSE 
is to strike out of the paragraph, beginning in line 7 with the 
semicolon, the words “if valued at not more than $1.20 per 
dozen pairs, 30 per cent ad valorem; if valued at more than 
$1.20 per dozen pairs,” so as to read: 

All of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
or unfinished, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 
the ad valorem rate is on the first duty fixed by the commil 
tee? It seems to be a specific duty—$1.20. That is 30 per 
cent. What was the amendment which the committee proposed 
that was just adopted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The committee extended the value 
from 70 cents to $1.20 per dozen pairs and reduced the rate from 
40 per cent ad valorem, as it came from the other House, to 30 
per cent ad valorem, and extended the value of the hose to which 
this reduced rate applied. 


Senator's 
ted 


amend- 


line 8, 


and to in- 


line 9, 


70 cenis” 


finishe 
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Mr. BRISTOW. So that, as the bill now stands, there would 
be 30 per cent on hose valued at $1.20 per dozen pairs and 50 
per cent on hose valued above $1.20? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as I made 
upon the former vote and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as before stated and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer as before and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I again announce my pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLtver] and withhold 
my vete. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SuTHERLAND]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). In view 
of the fact that the Senator to whom I have transferred my pair 
has voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire if the senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] 
has voted? 

The VICE 
has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 47, as follows: 
YEAS—21. 

Nelson 
Page 
Penrose 
Root 


Sherman 

Smoot 
NAYS—47. 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 





I transfer 


I make the 


PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 


Having a general pair with that Senator, I 


Bradley 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Catron 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 


Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


Stephenson 
Warren 
Weeks 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Borah 
Bristow 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crawford 
Fletcher 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 


Jones 

Kenyon 

Kern 

Lane 

Lea 

Martin, Va. 

Martine, N. J. 

Myers 

Norris 

O’Gorman 

Pittman Smith, Ga. 

Poindexter Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—27, 

Culberson Jackson 

Cummins La Follette 

du Pont Lewis 

Fall Newlands 

Goff Oliver 

Gore Overman 

Gronna Owen 


Smith, 8. C, 
Sterling 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clapp 

So. Mr. PENROSE’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will complete the 
reading of the paragraph. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of paragraph 265. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance to the 
paragraph was, on page 80, line 11, after the word “ cotton,” to 
strike out “35” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The committee desire that that 
amendment be disagreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] desires to call attention to an- 
other matter at this point. As soon as he finishes, I wish to 
refer to another paragraph of the cotton schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 207, paragraph O, at the end of 
line 20, I move to strike out the comma and to insert the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may make an inquiry of the Senator, 
he is proposing an amendment now further on in the bill than 
we have reached, is he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to do this irregularly, because it 
is an amendment that has just come to me from the department. 
It is a mere matter of administration, and there can hardly be 
any debate. 


Perkins 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich. 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Works 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to object, but I wanted to 
suggest that we proceed in a regular way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can return in a moment to the regular 
course. I merely desire to do this irregularly because it is 
the department’s request, and I have to be out of the Chamber 
a good deal this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
vote whereby the amendment inserting paragraph O on page 207 
was agreed to will be reconsidered and the amendment reported 
by the committee will be considered as open to amendment. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina 
ps — amendment heretofore reported by the committee will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. In the amendment heretofore reported by 
the committee, paragraph O, page 207, line 20, after the word 
“imposed,” it is proposed to insert: 

And to pay such sums as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may deem necessary 
for information, detection, and bringing to trial and punishment persons 
guilty of violating the provisions of this section or conniving at the 
ra. cases where such expenses are not otherwise provided for 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is one more 
paragraph of the cotton schedule to which I wish to revert. I 
refer to paragraph 268, on page 82. When this schedule was 
up before it was suggested that the only manufacturers of table 
damasks were in North Carolina. I have had the subject looked 
up, and find there are some 25 scattered throughout the country, 
I have a list of them, but I scarcely think it worth while to 
read them. I move, Mr. President, in line 4, after the word 
“section,” that the comma be changed to a semicolon, and that 
immediately thereafter the amendment which I send to the desk 
be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 268, page 82, line 4, after the 
word “section” it is proposed to strike out the comma and to 
insert a semicolon and the words “ cotton cloth composed wholly 
or in part of threads or plied yarns made of singles of different 
numbers.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, at the close of the paragraph I 
move to add as an amendment the words which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the words “ad valorem,” in line 4, 
it is proposed to strike out the period and to insert a semicolon 
and insert the words “ plain gauze or leno-woven cotton nets or 
nettings containing not less than 80 nor more than 200 open 
spaces to the square inch, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May we have the amendment read again, 
please? I did not catch it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Are the first two words “ plain cloth ”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘‘ Plain gauze.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the meaning of the amendment? 
What sort of gauze is that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A cheap class of mosquito netting. 
Our netting paragraph carries a high duty of 60 per cent, and 
was really intended to apply to a very high class of goods, 
The object of the amendment is to take these cheap mosquito 
nettings out of the 60 per cent duty class. , 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
out of what numbers of yarns those mosquito nettings are made? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The duty would be about 15 per cent 
if levied on the yarn. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Inasmuch as the leno weave is nearly double 
in expense and often two or three times in expense the ordinary 
plain weave, I fail to see why there should be a duty of 10 per 
cent put upon these products when in the ordinary process of 
weaving they would have a duty of 15 per cent. 

I recognize the propriety of the Senator from Georgia in try- 
ing to eliminate those from the 60 per cent duty. <A duty of 60 
per cent would not be justified on such fabries in comparison 
with the other duties that are in this schedule. Neither is a 10 
per cent duty justifiable in comparison with the other di:ties. 
At least those fabrics ought to have the same duties that they 
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would be entitled to if they were the ordinary product of the 
Draper loom. ‘They should at least have the duties that would 
go with their ordimary yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if the yarn from which mosquito netting is made 
does not earry a duty of about 15 to 174 per cent? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so; not of this 
class. 

Mr. SMOOT, It could not be lower than 15 per cent under 
the yarn schedule, and I do not believe the netting ought to 
carry a less duty than the yarn from which the netting is 
made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was under the impression that the 
nettings covered by this paragraph were made from a very 
cheap class of yarn, and were really very cheap goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And-.I was really endeavoring to 
get a duty for them which would be about what they would have 
under the cloth schedule, and get them out from the incon- 
gruity of being dutiable at 60 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perfectly right in taking 
them out of the 60 per cent paragraph or bracket; but I do 
believe that if they are put at 10 per cent the cloth itself will be 
dutiable at a lower rate than the yarn that goes into the cloth. 

Mosquito netting must have a pretty strong thread. It can 
not be made of poor cotton. I do believe the rate on the cloth 
should be at least what the rate is upon the thread which goes 
into the cloth. As to the size of it, if the Senator will leave it 
at 15 per cent at the least or 174 per cent at the most 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I shall ask to have this para- 
graph passed over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
if he made the duty 174 per cent, it would not be at all out of 
the way as compared with the other duties in the bill. That 
would give this article the same duty as yarns of about No. 
40, Mosquito netting is frequently made out of yarns as fine 


as 50. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But does this include the finest 
Classes of mosquito netting? I was under the impression that 
that description would not cover the finest classes of mosquito 
netting. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The very finest classes of mosquito netting 
are some of the most expensive goods made. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Whatever class of mosquito netting they are, 
a duty of 174 per cent would not be at all out of proportion to 
the other duties in the bill. I say this in all frankness to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be very glad myself to 
pass over the paragraph until to-morrew morning. It may be 
possible to have a conference and change it. I will therefore 
ask to have it passed over for the present, and call attention to 
it in conference. I am sure the purpose was not to discriminate 
against this particular class of cloth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does it require unanimous 
consent to pass over the paragraph? 

Mr, SMOOT. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that it 
does not require unanimous consent. The Chair understands 
that the Senator from Georgia withdraws the amendment for 
the present. 

Mr. LIPPITT. 
kas? 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. That is all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I have two amendments which 
I wish to offer to the cotton schedule. I am aware that the 
juggernaut of the caucus, in silence and behind closed doors, 
has passed over this subject, but I think I am not using exag- 
gerated language when I say that the discrimination which is 
involved in this cotton schedule and in the two paragraphs to 
which I propose particularly to call attention is the most mon- 
strous thing that is proposed in the entire bill. 

I discussed this subject at some length on a previous occasion. 
In no part of that discussion did I endeavor to get higher rates 
for these textile products. All I tried to do was to have the 
discriminations that exist in this bill between different products 
of the textile looms done away with. 


Is that the last amendment the committee 


In the amendments which I have in mind I am not going in | 


the slightest degree to ask that the basic rate upon which the 
cotton tariff is fermed shall be increased. In one instance I am 
going to protest, in the form of an amendment, against an ex- 
treme reduction which is proposed to be made in the bill as it 
has been elaborated in the Senate over the form in which it 
came from the House. In another amendment I am going to 
protest against the extreme discrimination which puts the 
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figured goods of New England upon a basis of protection tre- 
mendously inferior to the coarse products of the South. 

It is unfortunate that in considering this product we have 
to consider sectional questions. Certainly no one regrets it 
more than I do. I am not in the slightest degree opposed to 
cotton manufacturing in the Southern States. I want to see 
it prosper. I do protest against a bill which leaves that in- 
dustry in the South unimpaired and which will be the most 
staggering blow that the textile industries in the New England 
States, whether they are cotton or woolen or silk, have ever re- 
ceived. 

In the course of a discussion which arose here a few days 
ago and which was not invited by me, I took occasion to show 
the great differences which existed between the Northern and 
the Southern States in the price of labor, in the hours of labor, 
and in the legal conditions of labor. I have no doubt that as 
time goes by those conditions will be equalized, but in the past 
and in the present the fact that in the Carolinas and in Georgia 
and in Alabama labor was employed in making cotton cloth 
for from 60 to 70 hours a week, at rates of wages that did not 
exceed two-thirds or three-fourths of those paid in New Eng- 
land at mills that ran for not exceeding 54 to 60 hours a week, 
and that in New England only children of from 14 to 16 years 
of age are allowed to be employed in the industry, whereas in 
the South, as yet, much younger children are employed, makes 
a competition which anyone in the slightest degree acquainted 
with manufacturing must recognize as most difficult to meet. 

New England has met that competition in this industry. In 
no other industry in this country is there such an internal 
competition going on; or wherever it has gone on, nowhere else 
has it been met. But it has been met in this industry in New 
England, and it has been met by substituting for the coarser 
products of the cotton looms the high-grade decorated fabrics 
that require superior experience, greater skill, and greater in- 
telligence. What will happen under this bill will be that those 
products, which have kept the mills of New England running 
and have filled up the gap that was made by all these coarse 
and common fabries going to the Southern States, are going to 
be swept away from Massachusetts and Connecticut and Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. 

There is no danger of one class of the products of this in- 
dustry being largely imported under this bill. There is an 
absolute certainty that they will be in the case of another class. 

Mr. President, I know it is useless to discuss this question, 
and I am not going into any long discussion of it; but IE 
simply wanted to state my premises to make clear the condi- 
tions, so that even those Senators who, perhaps. in some cases, 
are net voting entirely according to their consciences and their 
judgment, will see the situation as I see it. 

The first amendment to which I invite the consideration of 
the Senate is in paragraph 257, on page 76. As that paragraph 
came into the Senate, on line 8, the word “ highest ” appeared in 
the clause “ containing yarns the highest number of which does 
not exceed No. 9,” and so forth. In a committee amendment, at 
the time the bill was first brought up for discussion, the word 
“highest” was changed to “average.” It was changed to 
“average” for reasons that the committee have not yet seen 
fit to explain thoroughly. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia, in the first 
place, why he puts in the word “average,” and in the second 
place, what will be the effect of having the word “average” 
there? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. While I do not recognize the right 
of the Senator to catechise me in such a way, still I will an- 
swer him. 

The word “highest” was abandoned by the committee, and 
the word “average” used, because in that way, for admin- 
istration purposes, we were sure that 2 simpler and easier 
and better mode of ascertaining the character of the cloth 
would be furnished. 

As to the effect of the change, I can not enter into detail- 
without using quite a large number of fignres. In some cases, 
it causes a reduction as to some goods from the classification 
under which they formerty fell to a lower classification. The 
goods that are affected most seriously are the goods that are 
covered in the amendment which I offered to the damask para- 
graph, where the variety in the yarns is by far the greatest. 
As to other goods in the paragraph, there was some reduction 
in some instances, and in quite a number none at all. It de- 
pended upon whether the classification of the goods changed 
them into a lower grade than that which they occupied meas- 
ured by the highest number of yarns. 

Mr. LIPPITT. E do not wish to catechise the Senator any 
further than he is ready to be catechised; but I sheuld like 
to ask him, further, if the effect of that amendment is not 
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to leave unchanged the duty upon nearly every coarse-yarn 
fabric made in the South, and if it is not to reduce the duty 
upon a very large number of the fine-yarn fabrics made in New 
England? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The effect necessarily is, where it 
has any effect at all, to reach to a larger extent the class of 
goods made from yarns varying most in number. The more 
nearly the goods contain yarn of a single number the less 
effect the change will have upon them. The higher the number 
that is found in a cloth the more probable it is, of course, that 
lower-grade yarns will also be found in it. I wish to say very 
frankly that where it has any effect it has had effect upon 
classes of cloth in which very high-grade yarns are contained 
and where the average of the coarser yarns in the cloth pulled 
it down. Its greatest effect was upon those cloths which are 
known as novelty goods, and which are covered by the amend- 
ment we offered to the damask schedule. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does not the Senator think it would have been 
fair to have made some corresponding change in the classi- 
fication? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state very frankly that I 
inspected it carefully, and. called men to help me, and tried 
to work out one that I thought was perfectly fair, and I was 
not able to reach any change that did not seem to modify ex- 
isting duties as much as the change already made modified it. 
I took some figures furnished me by the Senator, and those 
figures did not seem to be satisfactory. 

I will make the additional statement that in those cases where 
the duty was reduced through the aid of experts and the report 
of the Tariff Board we made an investigation of the relative 
selling prices of the goods at the factories abroad, and we 
reached the conclusion that the relative selling prices on most 
of those goods were so nearly the prices abroad that there 
seemed to be certainly not more than a just competition pro- 
duced by the rates that were levied. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator, I think I may fairly assume 
from his answer, agrees with me that the changes which are 
made by this change of method in assessing the duties affect 
to a very small extent the coarse yarn goods, and what effect is 
obtained is in the finer yarn goods that are made in New Eng- 
land. I will state what that duty really is. As the bill came 
from the House, if a piece of goods contained a No. 60 yarn and 
a No. 80, a rate of duty was applied upon that fabric which 
was thought suitable for No. 80 yarn. As the duty is assessed 
by the Senate committee, if a fabric is made out of those two 
numbers of yarns, instead of the duty being assessed for the 
No. 80 it is assessed for the average of the numbers between 
the two, somewhere in the neighborhood of 70. [After a pause.] 
I understand that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] would 
like to adjourn or to have an executive session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have a vote on this par- 
ticular amendment, and then it is the desire that we shall 
have a short executive session. Then we will adjourn and after 
that we have a little caucus to-night. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I sympathize with the Senator, but I will 
suggest that I think it would be better to adjourn or go into 
executive session now, because while I do not want to prolong 
the discussion any more than is necessary—— . 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is necessary, we will stay here until 
this amendment is finished. We want to finish the amendment 
before we adjourn; but I was in hopes that we would not have 
any prolonged discussion upon it. If the Senator wants to dis- 
cuss it at length, we will be content to let him finish. I hoped 
that we might have a vote on the amendment without further 
discussion. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I am sure I would rather stop 
now, but this is one of the most important subjects, so far as 
Rhode Island and New England are concerned, that is in the 
bill, and I want the record straight. 

When I was interrupted what I was discussing was the effect 
of changing these duties. I pointed out that in cloth containing 
GO and 80 yarn in one case the duty would be governed by No. 
80 and in the other case it would be governed by an average 
of the two numbers and would reduce the duty materially. 

Now, in order to see just what the effect of applying this new 
duty is, I took table 169 from the Tariff Board’s cotton report, 
which contains a description of some 100 different samples that 
the board found commonly used in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just for my information I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. Perhaps I did not hear him correctly or 
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perhaps I do not remember correctly, but did not the Senator 
spend a considerable length of time here trying to persuade us 
that there should be an average number on these goods instead 
of the highest number? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did point out to the Senate and to the com- 
mittee the fact that assessing the average duties by the highest 
number was a very expensive proposition, and was in some 
cases almost an impossibility; that that was unfair in many 
cases, and I strongly urged that they should adopt the average 
number. In connection with that I said to them if they did 
adopt the average number it would be necessary to make a cor- 
responding change in the classification in order not to reduce 
the duty that had been proposed for cotton cloth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the Senator the question because 
I thought I was not mistaken. I want now merely to emphasize 
the fact that we sometimes comply with a request coming from 
the. other side, as we did in this case. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand the attitude of the Senator 
from Mississippi. I am told that he has been very anxious to 
have this duty changed in a way which would cause a- reduc- 
tion in the duties; that he wanted to adopt one-half of my sug- 
gestion, the one which I was enabled to present to the Senate, 
for the purpose of simplifying and improving the operation of 
their bill, but that he was not willing to adopt the accompany- 
ing suggestion by which the duties that were levied upon the 
fabrics of New England would remain substantially as in the 
present bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is correctly informed. I was 
willing to adopt his suggestion for the purpose of simpiifying 
the administration of the law, and also for the purpose of re- 
ducing the duty upon goods which the Senator himself manu- 
factures., 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Mississippi perhaps forgets 
that something like one-half of all the people in my State are 
interested in this industry. He perhaps forgets that it is the 
most important industry in New England. He perhaps does not 
know that it is the duty of a man who represents a State to 
give such information and knowledge as he has in regard to an 
industry of such importance, in order that fhe industry may be 
carried on under the same conditions that other industries are 
carried on in this country. If he is so anxious to do an injury 
to me that he is willing to injure the large number of wage 
earners whose pay envelopes in Rhode Island are going to be 
emptied by this procedure, which, as he says, he does simply for 
the purpose of injuring their representatives, I can only say 
that I leave him to such happiness and pleasure as he may be 
able to get out of the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me for a mo- 
ment and consent to an interruption—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no desire to injure the Senator, but 
I have a common apprehension that every man who is a party 
in interest in legislation ought not to take part in that legisla- 
tion; and if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I interrupt the Senator and ask him if 
he is not a cotton planter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator is interested, I believe, in having 
cheap cotton bagging. He is interested in stopping the mills in 
New England so that he may have cheap cotton bagging, His 
voice was raised here hour after hour in favor of gétting that 
cheap product for himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, every man in the world is 
interested as a consumer. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And every man in this country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is interested as a producer. Let me tell the Senator from 
Mississippi that he is bringing in a bill here for the purpose of 
getting a cheap dinner pail, but he forgets that the full dinner 
pail only comes from a full pay envelope, and it is the hitherto 
full pay envelopes of New England that are going to suffer from 
this transaction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want merely to read a part of Jefferson’s 
Manual which relates to a direct personal interest, not to the 
general interest of consumers. I am interested in beef because 
I am a consumer of it: 

Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a bill or 
question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has appeared 
his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so con- 
trary, not only to the laws of decency, but to the fundamental principle 
of the social compact, which denies to any man to be a judge in his 
own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule of immemorial 
observance should be strictly adhered to. 

The Speakers of the House of Representatives and the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate have ruled that the Member’s vote 
could not be excluded in his interest, because he himself was 
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the judge of the fact as to whether he was personally and di- 
rectly interested or not; that he must rely upon his own sense of 
honor and justice in determining that fact. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I do not know that I am en- 
tirely sorry that the Senator from Mississippi brought up this 
subject. If the Senator from Mississippi believes that a man 
situated as I am, with ample means to live reasonably, can 
benefit himself by. leaving his countingroom and occupying a 
seat in this body month after month and week after week de- 
voting his time and attention to the great variety of subjects 
that continually come up here, that affect every part of this 
broad land from one end to another, he must be very ignorant 
of commercial transactions. 

I know how many patriotic men there are in this body. I 
know that there are a great number of them who have sacri- 
ficed their personal interests to come here. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that large as that number is, there is no 
man who stands in this body who has made a greater personal 
sacrifice to come here—and when I say personal sacrifice I 
mean financial—than I have: 

I had no desire to come to this body, but men in my State 
came to me day after day and week after week and month after 
month and urged me to come here, because they said ours is 
a small State and that those who had arrived at some promi- 
nence in her affairs should represent her. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not claim for myself any greater 
publie spirit than is shown by other Members of this body. I 
know how easy it is to claim public spirit and patriotism, and 
when I hear a man do it I want to look him straight in the eye 
and form my judgment of his motive. But I know also, Mr. 
President, that such a thing as public spirit and patriotism 
exist in this Republic when we are at peace as well as when we 
are at war. I know that when the call to arms came to this 
Republic, from high degree and from low there was a response 
made that was enough to thrill the heart of every lover of 
his country. 

It does not come to all of us to serve on the field of battle, but 
it does sometimes come to some of us to make sacrifices that, 
while they are not of life, are nevertheless sacrifices; and I say 
to the Senator that if he thinks I came to this body from any- 
thing but the purest motives he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said nothing of that sort. I said the 
Senator was interested in the direct amendment which he now 
proposes to make. I laid down no rule of any description. I 
simply read a part of Jefferson’s Manual. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am well aware that the Senator read a part 
of Jefferson’s Manual, and if the rule which he read was applied 
to himself in yesterday’s discussion, as he wants it applied here 
to me in to-day’s discussion, then he committed yesterday an 
act that I should not think he would want to commit, because 
he committed the act believing that he ought not to have taken 
part in it. I committed the act believing that I am fairly rep- 
resenting, as I ought to do, the industries of my State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no interest in bagging manufacture. 
If the Senator said that I was interested because I buy bagging, 
the Senator might say that every person on the surface of the 
earth is interested in the tariff bill because he is interested as a 
consumer. : 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think they are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Every man who eats meat is interested in 
the tariff on meat; but that is not what the rule means, and 
everybody knows it. It means when the profits of a man’s 
private business are to be increased by the success of the effort 
which he makes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. ‘The argument the Senator offered yesterday 
in the discussion with me was that the profits of raising cot- 
ton were going to be increased by buying cheap bagging. That 
was the argument. It was that the poor people in the South 
could have cheap bagging. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The profits of raising cotton were not go- 
ing to be increased by cheap bagging. The loss of the planter 
in buying bagging as a consumer would have been decreased; 
but there would not have been a dollar added to the value of a 
pound of cotton in the world. There would have been merely 
an obstruction against a man’s natural right to buy where he 
could buy cheapest the thing that he ought to have. 

I was not interested in cotton bagging in any other way 
except as a consumer of it, just as I am interested in beef as a 
consumer of it, and in wheat and flour as a consumer of it. 
But everybody knows that the rule does not apply to that sort 
of a case, because if it did, no Member of the House and no 
Member of the Senate could vote upon any question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is perfectly correct. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me? 

Mr. LIPPITT. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was called from the Senate temporarily 
and did not hear the passage read from Jefferson’s Manual. 
There are a great many things in Jefferson’s Manual we pay 
no attention to, and that have no relevancy to our discussions. 
Now, if it would please the Senator from Mississippi, I should 
like to have that reference called to my attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will find it in the two lines 
at the bottom of page 96 and the first 6 lines on the top of page 
97, and then I will go and get Hinds’ Parliamentary Prece- 
dents and find him a lot of rulings on the subject, if he wants 
it, all of which are to the effect that a Member himself must be 
the judge of the fact as to whether he has a private, personal, 
business interest in the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been for a long 
time familiar with that provision of Jefferson’s Manual, and I 
quite agree with the Senator from Rhode Island that, if he is 
to be held to account and his voice and his vote criticized be- 
cause he has some interest in manufacturing, the Senators who 
have an interest in bagging and who will derive a benefit for 
their cotton product are equally subject to censure. 

I want to call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to 
the fact that there is a specific rule in this body, not derived 
from Jefferson’s Manual, which says: 

2. No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unvecoming a Senator. 

And I submit, Mr. President, that the accusation which has 
just been made against the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
is standing here defending as best he can, not the manufactur- 
ing interests of Rhode Island, but the manufacturing interests 
of New England, is entirely unwarranted, and that no Senator 
has a right to impute any unworthy motive to him, whether 
he bases his action on Jefferson’s Manual or anything else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not imputed bad motives to any- 
body. I have merely read a part of Jefferson’s Manual. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator may be unconscious of it, 
but the Senator has imputed unworthy motives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely asked the Senator whether. he 
was not interested in these goods; I did not state that he was, 
except in that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator from Rhode Island 
asked, in response to the Senator from Mississippi, whether 
the action that was taken here yesterday does not benefit him 
as a raiser of cotton, and the debate clearly showed that it did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, we went through that, and there is no 
use of going over that again. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator wants further information 
upon that point, just as I explained a moment ago, of course 
that rule does not apply to a man having a remote interest in 
legislation, as a consumer, because, if it did, then no Member 
of the House and no Member of the Senate could ever vote 
upon any clause of any bill that affected property. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While the Senator is looking for that, 
I want to say that, if this debate is to degenerate into per- 
sonalities and accusations against Senators 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no personality about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me to speak 
in my own time—that, if that is to be the case, there will be a 
good deal of discussion on this subject before we get through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not desire any discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator was calling attention to 
the iniquities of Senators on this side in trying to make money 
for the South out of this cotton-average business, and I asked 
him the question 

Mr. LIPPITT. 
me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the question whether he himself 
had not suggested it, and then he accused me’ of advocating 
the retention of the lower duty in order to injure him. To 
that I made reply that I had no idea of injuring him, and then 
suggested, since he had gone upon that footing, that perhaps 
he had better read that part of Jefferson’s Manual. That is 
all I have done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What was the Senator’s purpose in that? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Just a moment. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi if he did not say that he was opposed 
to the amendment-I was about to offer because it would “ injure 
me”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not. 


If the Senator’s remarks are addressed to 


I said—— 
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Mr. LIPPITT. I so understood him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said I was in favor of adopting the 
average rule for two reasons—first, because it was simpler of 
administration, and secondly, because it would reduce the duties 
upon the goods which you manufacture—not to injure you, but 
to reduce the duty on the goods—and then you flew to the con- 
clusion that that was the case. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does the Senator think that that would be 
a benefit to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not think it would be a benefit to 
you; but the goods do not all belong to you; you do not make 
them all; some other people make a part of them. I want to 
reduce the duty on the goods. . 

Mr. LIPPITT. If there is any other serious discussion to be 
made upon this particular phase of the question, I am perfectly 
willing to go on with it; but I do not think t 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island if. he is willing that we shall take a vote now or does he 
want to go on? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the utterly unwarranted personal subject 
which has been introduced by the Senator from Mississippi has 
consumed in the neighborhood of three-quarters of an hour. I 
do not propose to be cut off on this subject under those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not proposing that; I am simply ask- 
ing the Senator the question if he cares to be heard further 
about this matter. If he does, I was going to suggest that we 
might lay the bill aside now and adjourn. and‘he can resume his 
argument in the morning, if that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think it would be better, Mr. President, be- 
cause I have considerable to say. F 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the bill be laid aside for to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
bill will be laid aside, as requested. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 

Mr. KERN. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I hope that request will be granted. 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is made. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, September 6, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exrccutive nominations received by the Senate September 5, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR. 

Joseph BE. Willard, of Virginia, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Spain, to be ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Spain, to fill an original vacancy. 

MINISTER. 

John Ewing, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Hon- 
duras, vice Charles D,. White, resigned. 

REcEIvVER OF Punric MONEYS. 

Kirk E. Baxter, of Bellefourche, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Bellefourche, S. Dak., vice Samuel G. Mor- 
timer, term expired June 30, 1918. 

POSTMASTER. 
MISSOURI. 


Colin M. Selph to be postmaster at St. Louis, Mo., in place of 
Thomas J. Akins. Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 
1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exrccutive nominations we by the Senate September 5, 
1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Maj. Alexander N. Stark to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Allie W. Williams to be major. 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 

Lieut. Col. Isaac N. Lewis to be colonel. 

Maj. John P. Hains to be lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Robert E. Wyllie to be major. 

First Lieut. James B. Dillard to be captain, 

First Lieut. James K. Crain to be captain. 
INFANTRY ARM, 

Lieut. Col. Daniel L. Howell to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Walter K. Wright to be colonel. 

Maj. Abraham P. Buffington to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Joseph C. Castner to be major. 

First Lieut. Elverton E. Fuller to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Alvin G. Gutensohn to be first lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. David B. Falk, jr., to be second lieutenant. 
CAVALRY. 
Second Lieut. Carlyle H. Wash to be second lieutenant: 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants. 

Alexander Watson Williams. 
Walter Paul Davenport. 
Ralph Michael Le Comte. 
Louis Hopewell Bauer. 
Lanphear Wesley Webb, jr. 
Austin James Canning. 
Harold Henry Fox. 
Frederick Henry Dieterich. 
William Guy Guthrie. 

POSTMASTER, 

MISSOURI. 
Colin M. Selph, St. Louis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, September 5, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou eternal source of life and light and love, in whom we 
live and move and have our being, pour out Thy spirit in 
abundance upon us, that by its transforming power we may 
grow day by day unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ, that peace and good will to all men may possess our 
hearts to the honor and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 244 (H. Rept. 67). 

The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration sundry 
resolutions relating to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 
7898, meyer} the following substitute therefor : 

“Resolved, That it shall be in order for the House in the Committee 
of the Whole to consider so much of H. R. 7898 as is embraced between 


the word ‘the,’ at the beginning of line 4, page 21, and the word ‘ re- 
pealed,’ at the end of line 17, page 25. 


“It shall also be in order for the House in the Committee of the 
Whole to consider, without amendment, even though the paragraph to 
which the said amendment is germane may have been passed, the fol- 
lowing amendment to H. R. 7898: 


“*For compensation (not exceeding in the aggregate $15,000 and a 
monthly compensation not exceeding $300 each, to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury), and traveling expenses of agents to select and 
recommend sites which have been authorized by law for public build- 
ings, for the fiscal year 1914, $30,000.’ ” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit the rule to be again 
read? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

The rule was again reported. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. Speaker, on fhe adoption of the 
resolution I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
wicK] has 20 minutes aud the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The gentleman from Kansas is not here; 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] is the ranking 
minority member. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeEtiy] has 20 minutes. j 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to go into 
a very extended explanation of what this rule is. I merely want 
to state to the House in a few words what it provides. The first 
paragraph of the rule simply makes in. order the legislative pro- 
visions for the abolishment of the Commerce Court, and in ac- 
cordance with the understanding generally on this side and as 

- expressed in our caucus. The second proposition makes in order, 
and provides it shall be considered without amendment, a cer- 
tain paragraph of the bill which was stricken from it yesterday 
on a point of order under the general rules to the effect we 
should have a certain number of inspectors provided to look into 
the sites already. authorized for public buildings throughout the 
country. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Site agents. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Site agents, as my colleague suggests. So 
if this rule is adopted it will accomplish two things: First, that 
part of the bill dealing with the Commerce Court will be in 
order, and a point of order under the general rules of the House 
will not be good against it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In just 2 moment. And, second, the pro- 
vision that. the committee put in the bill and which was stricken 
from the bill, for the building sites agents, will be in order and 
can be offered as an amendment, and a point of order under the 
general rules of the House will not lie against it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understood from a reading of the rule 
that the Commerce Court provision would be in order and not 
subject to further amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under the rule as we have reported it, the 
Commerce Court provision will be subject to any germane 
amendment. 

The very reverse is true as to these building-site inspectors. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is what I want. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We provided in one case there should be 
absolute freedom of amendment; in the other that there should 
not be; and since it has been put up to me in that way I will 
explain why we do one thing in one case and another in an- 
other case. It was the general understanding from the caucus 
action and from the committee, so far as the Commerce Court 
provision is concerned, that there should be the utmost liberality 
of discussion and amendment as to this legislative proposition 
in respect to the Commerce Court. So far as the building-sites 
proposition is concerned, the very reverse, as the Committee on 
Rules understood it, is true. The provision in the paragraph 
was the result of a virtual agreement between a number of gen- 
tlemen on the Committee on Appropriations and on the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and it was agreed on 
in exactly the form that paragraph was put in the bill by the 
Committee on Appropriations. And not only the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman in charge of the 
bill, but also the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CxiarK], chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, thought 
we ought to stand on just what there was in the bill as to this 
matter. For that reason we sent it to the House in that form. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

‘Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly, if the gentleman wfll not take 
too much of my time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman if I 
understood him to say that this second proposition was also a 
matter of caucus suggestion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; it wasa subject matter of some caucus 
discussion and a somewhat general agreement on this side. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the reason-you shut off amendment was 
not on account of any caucus action? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. If I said that, I expressed myself 
unhappily. We are not shutting off debate on anything. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the rule reads that so much of the 
bill that is between the word “the” in line 4, page 21, and the 
word “repealed” in line 17, page 25, shall be in order. Is it 
the intention to leave out the word “ repealed”? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is inclusive. 

Mr. MANN. But it does not so state. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has been construed that way. This is 
the exact form employed two or three times by Mr. Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, and no such technical point as that was ever 
made against it. 
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Mr. MANN. It may not be made now, but I want to know 
what the rule provides. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It certainly meant inclusive. 

Mr, MANN. I do not know. It-does not say that it is in- 
clusive. It shows a carelessness in drawing the rule that I 
am sure we should not be charged with. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think myself it is a careless practice 
for a Democrat to follow the precedents of Republicans, and I 
may have made that mistake, but if so it is utterly unimportant. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, you might have followed the prec- 
edent of some Republican, but perhaps nobody over there 
thought about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is neither here nor there, but there 
is no trouble as to what it means. 

Mr. MANN. What it means and what it says are two dif- 
ferent things. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
shall be in order. 

Mr. MANN. Between those words? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; inclusive. 

Mr. MANN. But it does not say “ inclusive.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. It does not say “inclusive,” no; but that 
would be the ordinary construction, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania contended that it meant that. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ever contended that or any lawyer ever contended that until 
the gentleman this morning, who is a good lawyer, contends it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will read the fourth 
volume of Hinds’ Precedents, section 3260, and see the rule 
that Mr. Dalzell reported as to the point, he will be ashamed 
to make such a technical point. 

Mr. MANN. He is not ashamed of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman is reflecting on the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, who is a much abler lawyer than 
inyself, and does not reflect on me. I refer to the rule of 1906. 
I think the rule we report will accomplish the purpose anyhow. 
Of course if the gentleman does not think so, I am sorry. If 
necessary in the Committee of the Whole, these two words 
can be added by amendment. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 6 minutes. 
14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
KELLY] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 
very able argument of my friend from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] 
still does not give any substantial excuse for having introduced 
a rule here which makes a matter in order which has already 
been stricken out of this bill and places it in such a posture that 
it can not be amended. The point that the item must be con- 
sidered without amendment will, it seems to me, be enough to 
condemn this rule and secure rejection at the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read to the committee what the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. FirzGrrRatp] 
said in his very able speech not long ago before this House 
when he was talking about the budget. I will take what he said 
as the text of the remarks I shall make on this rule now pend- 
ing before the House. The gentleman’s speech was delivered 
here on June 24, and in the opening of his splendid address the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, discussing the ap- 
propriating policy of this Government, made use of the following 
language: 

The rapid increase in the cost of the Federal Government is attract- 
ing universal attention. Many thoughtful men regard our profligate 
fiscal arrangements as the greatest menace to the permanency of the 
Union, and the proper solution of the many problems involved is com- 
plicated by the good-natured indifference of the people. While a 
Treasury surplus is maintained by a system of indirect taxation so 
ingeniously devised that individual burdens are not readily appreciated 
but are assiduously proclaimed as blessings, it will be difficult to awakea 
the mass of the people to the importance of the questions involved. 

Taking that as the basis of my remarks, I make the statement 
that the rule which puts the paragraph back, and means in- 
creased expenditures, is unjustified in every respect. The item 
provides for additional expenditure of $30,000, an increased ex- 
penditure of that amount, for the men who shall travel and 
select and recommend sites for public buildings are to be new 
officials. 

It is not contended by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
WICK] or anyone else that this is in any way going to decrease 
expenditures. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will excuse me, I thought 
the gentleman understood that we did contend that. I say that 
it is a measure of real economy. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Not directly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Both directly and indirectly. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Every man permanently em- 
ployed at the present time in this work of selecting sites is 
retained. Every man who has been doing that work of selecting 
sites is kept on the Government pay roll, and this item includes 
an appropriation of $80,000 additional. 

The point is that it means an increased expenditure. It sets 
the precedent and involves an increased expenditure, which is 
an ever-increasing tendency, as I mentioned here yesterday or 
the day before, in the expenditures of the Government. 

Taking the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, and the report for the fiscal 
year 1911, it appears that for the public buildings of this 
Nation the amount of $16,287,525.82 was expended in the year 
1911, whereas in the year following—in the year 1912—the 
amount jumped to $18,034,385.07, with an increased expenditure 
on that ohe item alone in one year’s time of $1,746.859.25; that 
is to say, with the same -administration, with the same kind of 
operation, with the same men on the pay roll, the expenditures 
increased one and three-quarter million dollars in one year’s 
time. That brings us to the situation where the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his estimates for the coming year, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

The total estimates of appropriations for ordinary purposes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, are $732,556,023.03. ‘These are ex- 
clusive of the estimates of expenditures for the Panama Canal, which 
may be paid from bond sales, and those for the postal service, which 
are repaid from the postal receipts. The estimates of receipts for the 
same period which will be available for the general fund, 

ayments or such appropriations must be made, are $710,000,000. 
he estimates of appropriations for ordinary purposes for 1914 are, 
therefore, $£2.556.023.03 in excess of the estimated revenue. ‘The 
estimated expenditures for the Panama Canal are $30,174,432.11, and 
if these expenditures should be paid from the general fund instead of 
from the sale of bonds, the total estimates of appropriations for 1914 
are $52,730,455.14 in excess of the estimated receipts. 

That concise statement shows that after the great increase of 
1912 over that of 1911, in the fiscal year coming—the year 
1914—the deficit will be $52,730,455.14, regardless of the im- 
mense sum expended. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that this tendency, which is 
growing and which is becoming more and more accentuated 
each year, is the danger that has been pointed out by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations in his discussion of the 
budget proposition. 

I feel that the expenditure at the present time of $50 for 
every family in this country ought certainly to be sufficient; but 
it is not sufficient, and the Government keeps demanding more 
and more, with no seeming attempt at curtailment. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the Rules Committee has 
no right to make in order what has been stricken out of a bill 
after full consideration in this House. It is not right as a gen- 
eral practice. It may be justified under some conditions of 
urgency or immediacy of demand, or something of that kind, 
but when a point of order has been made against a paragraph 
in this appropriation bill and it has been stricken out, I claim 
it is unjustifiable for the Committee on Rules to manufacture a 
rule to make it in order without amendment. The House is the 
creator of the Rules Committee. The committee is only the 
creature of this House, and the House has established rules for 
its procedure. I do not feel that it is just for any committee of 
this House arbitrarily to make a paragraph like this in order 
unless there is an immediacy of demand or an urgency, which is 
not present in this case. I believe this particular rule, brought 
in this morning and reported by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick], ought to be rejected by the House. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has 14 minutes 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketty] has 13 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLarK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I think if we had an 
accurate calculator to whom we could submit the proposition it 
would be found, upon investigation, that more money has been 
spent in discussing this point of order than the proposed in- 
crease will amount to. 

I believe it has always been customary to expend $15,000 a 
year to pay the traveling expenses of the persons who have gone 
out to select these sites. In addition to that, you must count 
the salaries of the persons taken from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whose ordinary work, of course, is not done or is done 
by some one else. When you add them ali together you will 
find that we are probably increasing the expenditure by per- 
haps six or seven thousand dollars. And what do we accom- 
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plish? We save hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people 
ef this country in the matter of the purchase of sites. There 
can be no possible question about this. 

As I said yesterday, I repeat now: The persons who have 
been sent out heretofore to select sites have had no knowledge 
of the subject. They have been stenographers and clerks in the 
department, and others who simply desired to have a trip in 
the summer time to some northern resort and in the winter- 
time to some southern resort. They have gone into these com- 
munities with absolutely no knowledge of the values of real 
estate in those communities. They have been met by com- 
mnittees, they have been entertained, and have wound up by re- 
porting to the department, usually in favor of the most 
extravagantly priced hot offered them in that community. 

Mr. GILLETT. Has not the Treasury Department often used 
the services of the supervising inspectors, if that is their title, 
the men who are inspecting the buildings, to select these sites? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Very seldom. 
ween GILLETT. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 

at. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. My authority is Mr. Sherman Allen, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who says that the policy 
heretofore has been simply to appoint clerks and others in the 
department who wanted a vacation and give them an oppor- 
tunity to take these trips for the benefit of their health, or for 
pleasure, or something else, to select these sites. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
me 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Just a moment. I do not mean now 
to discuss any political phases of this question. Gentlemen on 
the other side have seemed anxious to throw some politics into 
this matter. I have studiously avoided that, because it is not a 
political question. It is a question of absolute economical ad- 
ministration, that is all; and, if I understand the policy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he will, for instance, out on the 
Pacific coast, group a number of States in which sites are to be 
selected, and he will select from that territory some gentleman 
acquainted with real estate values in that section of the 
country, some gentleman of ability, integrity, and character who 
is competent to judge of values, and let him go into these 
different communities and report to the Secretary which lot, in 
his judgment, under all the circumstances, is the best and 
cheapest lot, all things considered, for the Government to buy. 
Is not that much better than to send some clerk or stenog- 
rapher? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has-expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I favor this proposition, and I 
think the Committee on Rules instead of being criticized ought 
to be commended. We have pursued in this House a policy that 
is unjust to our own membership. We raise points of order 
here against propositions which go out of these bills, and then 
those propositions are put in in the Senate, and when the bill 
goes to conference the House conferees agree to these items, and 
when the bill is finally passed every one of the items becomes 
a law. We rob ourselves of the credit we ought to have for 
this work. We inaugurate it in the beginning, we introduce the 
bills, we go before the committees, submit arguments, have the 
matters placed in the bill, and then some industrious and tech- 
nical Member of Congress will raise a point of order and they 
all go out. We return home and our constituents feel that 
they owe us nothing, that these propositions became a law on 
account of the services rendered by the Senators of our State 
rather than by the Members. 

Yesterday we took from this bill or refused to write into it 
47 propositions that ought to have been advanced, that have 
been pending 5, 6, and 10 years, and I venture the prediction 
that every one of them will be written into the deficiency bill, 
and when it becomes a law every one of them will be in the act. 
We are reflecting upon our own efficiency and robbing ourselves 
of the work that we are entitled to in the interests of our con- 
stituents. 

This rule involves 298 building sites, scattered over 46 States 
and one Territory. This property can be purchased cheaper 
this year than it can next. By employing outside men we do 
not rob the Supervising Architect’s Office of a part of its force, 
which means a reduction in the number of plans for public 
buildings scattered over the country. 

We hear a great deal about economy, economy, economy. I 
venture the assertion that this Government is more cheaply ad- 
ministered in proportion to population and wealth than any 
Government on the face of the earth. Take the city of New 
York, from which the economical chairman [Mr. Frrzceratp] 
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of this committee hails. Compare the expenses of the manage- 
ment of affairs of his city per capita with that of the United 
States and see how economical we are in the administration of 
national affairs. We spent last year on construction of public 
buildings not $20,000,000, as asserted by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FirzcrraLp] yesterday who interrupted me, but 
$12,000,000 in 48 States of the Union. According to the con- 
troller’s report—New York City—they spent $15,500,000 in six 
months in New York City on public buildings alone. 

The people of the United States are not criticizing Congress 
for the expenditure of public money. All that they care to 
know is whether the money was honestly expended and whether 
it was for a good and legitimate public purpose. The most 
popular man that we ever had in the White House, to my knowl- 
edge, was Theodore Roosevelt. And yet the cost of administra- 
tion during his time in office was larger and greater than that 
compared with any of his predecessors. This country is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. With its wonderful growth in popu- 
lation goes hand in hand the great growth of public business. 
If you will sit at the table of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and hear testimony and petitions for the enlarge- 
ments of public buildings all over the Union, you will have a 
true and cbrrect conception of how immense the public business 
is and how rapidly it is increasing. 

We are called upon constantly to enlarge public buildings 
because we do not anticipate the growth of the country and the 
increase in public business. I challenge the statement that the 
Democratic side ought to be criticized for the passage of the 
last public-building bill. It not only received a majority on 
that side, but it received practically every vote on this side. A 
fairer bill was never drawn. There was no politics in it, no 
sectionalism in it, no discrimination against any of the Members 
in this House, and ill does it become anyone on the Republican 
side to criticize that legislation, when by a two-thirds vote here 
and a Republican Senate we made it a law. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order a provi- 
sion in the bill to abolish the Commerce Court. That seems to 
be the policy of the Democratic Party; and while I think it isa 
great mistake, I have discussed that matter heretofore and do 
not intend te discuss it on the rule. Yesterday the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] offered an amendment to this 
bill for the purpose of enlarging the force in the Supervising 
Architect’s Office so that the office might go ahead more rapidly 
with the plans for public buildings. 

A point of order was made against that, and, of course, hav- 
ing been sustained, the amendment was not agreed to. Along 
comes another provision in the bill providing for an increase 
in the Supervising Architect’s Office, and that went out on a 
point of order. If that provision in the bill had not gone out 
on a point of order, being subject to a point of order, it was 
subject to any germane amendment and it would have been 
possible to amend that provision of the bill so as to put in the 
very thing which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrt- 
SON] proposed. But now comes the Committee on Rules this 
morning, very smooth and astute, with a provision making in 
order the item that went out on a point of order yesterday, 
which could have been amended, providing that there shall be 
no amendment to it; and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HARDWICK], in immediate charge, demands the previous ques- 
tion, without anyone knowing what it is, so that the rule can not 
now be amended; and there you have it. A majority of the 
House—and I do not speak now of the Democratic majority— 
but a majority of the Members of the House who have been 
working around here for days trying to find some method by 
which they could put into this bill a provision enlarging the 
force of the Supervising Architect’s Office, having had the op- 
portunity, propose now to cut eff their own noses by the adop- 
tion of this rule, without amendment, and thus prevent them- 
selves from offering an amendment which yesterday and the 
day before they said ought to and must go into the bill. 

Gentlemen, you have been smoothly overcome by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp], who never 
Inisses a point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr Firzerratp]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am accustomed to camy 
a burden which has frequently been unloaded upon me when I 
am charged with being the entire Committee on Appropriations. 
I have listened to indignant protests from Members who charge 
that I will not do this, that I will not do that, when very fre- 
quently I am the only one of the 21 members of the Committee 
on Appropriations who has been in favor of the thing for which 
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I am denounced; but it remained for the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] to heap upon me a new burden—that is, to 
charge me with the responsibility for the acticn of the Com- 
iInittee on Rules. Fortunately that committee has not the evil 
repute that it had in Republican days or I fear that this new 
charge would be too much and I would be overwhelmed by it. 
{Laughter.] The gentleman is mistaken in attributing to me 
any peculiar skill or smoothness in this matter. I introduced a 
rule when I reported the bill frem the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to make in order the provision proposing to abolish the 
Commerce Court. After the item in reference to the site agents 
was stricken from the bill yesterday some gentleman sug- 
gested—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLarK] 
introduced a resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK]. suggested that if a rule were reported it should include 
a provision to make in order the item for the site agents stricken 
frem the bill. Forsooth, the gentleman from Illinois now says 
that through my smoothness this matter has been incorporated 
in the rule and reported here in a manner to deprive Members 
of the opportunity to change it, 

I do not believe that the provision was subject to the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman from Illinois refers. This amend- 
ment refers to agents to select sites. The other amendment, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], was 
for an entirely different purpose, and I doubt very much if it 
were germane; but to save a long and useless discussion, in 
which the gentleman from Illinois and myself probably would 
occupy valuable time of the House in attempting to split hairs, 
it was thought advisable to change the rule and thus deprive 
the two of us of at least one opportunity during this session to 
discuss parliamentary law. [{Laughter.] And I am not certain 
but that the committee acted very wisely in that respect. 

I am in favor of the prevision for the appointment of these 
site agents. I am in favor of it beeause I believe it will result 
in a distinct saving to the Government. Instead of taking men 
from their work in the Supervising Architect’s Office, for which 
they are peculiarly qualified, and in that manner deferring the 
completion of plans upon which they have been engaged, this 
will enable the selection for a few months of men peculiarly 
qualified to visit, inspect, and report upon the advisability of 
selecting one of many sites and upon the reasonableness of the 
price at which it is tendered. 

The experience of those who have had to do with these public- 
building matters in the selection of sites is to the effect that 
if such practice be initiated it will result in a saving of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. There will be expended within a year 
or two at least three million and a half of dollars in the pur- 
chase of sites, and it is the part of wisdom, it is good business 
policy, for the Government to have a report upon the sites to 
be selected by men who are competent and capable of reaching 
proper conclusions about it. It is in the interest of economy, 
in the interest of good administration, that I favor the original 
proposition, and I am in favor of restoring it to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I welcome the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiy] to the ranks of the economists 
of this House. It is a pleasure to note that thus early he has 
taken a stand for economy, and I hope that we will have his 
effective assistance in some of the troublesome days ahead of 
us in the next session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. ’ 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Sneaker, I think I have 
five minutes remaining, and I wish to yield those five minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas {Mr. Murpocxk]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Firzceratp] says that this ruie was specially framed 
in order to deprive him and the gentleman from Illinois { Mr. 
MANN] of some privileges and rights. If that be true, this is 
a notable occasion, because this is the first time in my career 
in this House when a special rule deprived either of those gen- 
tlemen of anything. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will notice that while I 
advocate it the gentleman from Illinois is restless under it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact, here we go again, Mr. 
Speaker, in the same old process of close corporation legislative 
action. The distinguished gentlemen who make up in part at 
least the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the 
gentlemen who make up the Committe2 on Appropriations, and 
nlso those who are members of the Committee on Rules, have, 
as some gentleman said this afternoon, entered into an agree- 
ment the result of which is that this item for extra empioyees 
is to be covered into the bill against the ordinary rules of the 
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House. That is, the opinion of a few gentlemen on three com- 
inittees is to supersede the wisdem of the House acting under 
its ordinary workday rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will allow me to com- 
plete this statement then I will be glad to be interrupted. 
Having so decided, they bring into the House a special rule and 
ask for its adoption. In the ordinary course of business the 
House by a majority vote, usually when a quorum is not present, 
following leadership, adopts the rule. And what is the result? 
When the House does that, and it does it in the course of parti- 
san politics, it breaks up the natural order of consideration of 
appropriation bills. There is all over the country a serious de- 
mand for economy. I think that individuals of this body be- 
lieve that we should practice economy; but I say to gentlemen, 
that they will not practice economy successfully so long as they 
insist on this method of bringing in special rules to cover legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. When the rules of the House 
were originally formed they were framed with the idea of segre- 
gating the consideration of statutory legislation and the con- 
sideration of pure appropriations. The idea was correct. If 
you wish to reach economy in the consideration of bills you 
must keep out of your appropriation measures this new legis- 
lation. Why? We will all see the reason in the next session. 
All the great appropriation bills will come in—the legislative, 
executive, and judicial; the sundry civil; the Post Office and 
Post Roads; the naval bill—and in each case the major part 
of discussion on those bills will be upon new legislation in them 
to the neglect, I will say to the gentleman from Georgia, as 
he knows, of the straight-out appropriating items. Now, in the 
old days a practice grew up here of putting virtually all new 
legislation on appropriation bills. It was a bad habit. It was 
generally condemned, and righteously condemned, and the old 
party went out of power partly because of its evil practices in 
this House. Now the Democratic Party is in power. It has 
got a free field; its road is open before it; there is nothing to 
hinder it from taking the right course, and yet in the first appro- 
priation bill that comes up in the new Congress what do we 
have? New legislation on the bill on the first day; a special 
rule covering that legislation up against points of order. There 
is a way to get this item into law. The item itself may be meri- 
torious—I do not know—but there is a way to get this item 
into the law. It is to bring it in separately and pass it. This 
view is not partisan politics. There is no party point to be 
made about it. It is not good legislation. I do not think any- 
one will dispute that. I do not think this one item, appro- 
priating $30,000 for the pay of the special agents, will work any 
special economies. It is my observation that when you create 
extra officers you do not supersede anyone in the depart- 
ments. We add just that many extra places to the expense of the 
Treasury, and I dare say that an examination of this expendi- 
ture a year hence will show that we have not saved any money 
to the Treasury; that we have simply added to our expenses 
$30,000, and that the Treasury Department will use these 
extra men whom we provide, and they will also use the men who 
have previously been used for this work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentieman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I was very sorry that the point 
of order was made against the proposition of the gentleman from 
Mississippi in regard to the 47 items. I thought that these 
items ought to go in; but so far as this rule is concerned, it 
ought to be adopted for this reason: This is an emergency propo- 
sition and is properly placed on an emergency deficiency bill. 

Here is the status, gentlemen, of those of you who had au- 
thorizations for sites in the last bill. There have been proposi- 
tions made in sealed proposals filed in the Treasury Department 
on a number of sites proposed, four or five times as many as 
there are sites to be acquired—a thousand or fifteen hundred 
I am informed by the chairman of the committee. They are 
being held up because the rule of the Treasury Department is 
that before they can even investigate the title to sites through 
the Department of Justice they must send some agent out for 
the purpose of making selection of the most available site. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after that is done it does not acquire your 
site; hence the necessity for this coming in at this time in order 
that by the time the next appropriation bill comes in when the 
next Congress meets the Department of Justice will have the 
opportunity of examining the titles, and then and not until then 
will you get appropriation for the purchase of your site. That 
is all that is involved in this proposition. It is to facilitate the 
investigation of the sites, because not a step can be taken by the 
Attorney General’s Office, through his district attorneys, in re- 
gard to the investigation of title until these agents have first 
passed on the availability of the site. And many sites are being 
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held up. There are many growing towns, especially in the manu- 
facturing sections of the country, where people have offered 
their sites and they have opportunity now of selling this prop- 
erty. I have had letters as former acting chairman of the com- 
mittee from a number of people asking when this question will 
be settled, because they say that their site is in limbo and they 
do not want to be held up on the site, and therefore wish to fa- 
cilitate these investigations and know what to depend upon. 
Hence it is an emergency proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I have three minutes which 
I did not intend to use, but I do want to answer two observa- 
tions made by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. The 
gentleman seems to think that certain gentlemen on three com- 
mittees of the House are adopting this rule. We can not do it 
for a minute, unless the majority of the Members of this House 
will vote for this proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The majority of those present? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Any man here can demand a quorum. 
The gentleman from Kansas can do so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. To the delay of public business, which no 
ohne wants to do. ° 

Mr. HARDWICK. However, that is one of his constitutional 
rights. If he wants a quorum he can demand it, and this propo- 
sition can only be adopted by a majority of those present, which 
must be a quorum if any Member demands it. It is a majority 
rule, pure and simple, and by adopting it we are obviating one- 
man rule, where the technical objection of one man overcomes 
the will of the majority. [Applause.] ? 

Now, not only that, but I want to say to the gentleman that 
I do not share with him in his view against legislating on ap- 
propriation bills. In my judgment, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1837, surrendered this general power it made the 
greatest mistake it ever made. The power of the commons over 
the purse has always been one of the greatest weapons in the 
hands of those who fought for liberty in every age and every 
country. And, in my judgment, the American House of Repre- 
sentatives would to-day occupy a higher position in our system 
of government if we had the power to insist upon our will and 
to say to the Senate and to the Executive that we will not 
appropriate money unless they let the will of the people be 
carried out in regard to other matters. ‘The power over the 
purse is a great weapon, with which almost every fight for 
English liberty has been won, and for one I want to say in 
this presence that all this talk about legislating in connection 
with appropriation bills has no terror for me. [Applause.] If 
this House does not occupy to-day the powerful position that it 
ought as the immediate representatives of the people it is 
largely because we have tamely surrendered the right to de- 
mand legislation of the other coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment before we will grant appropriations, and if the House 
is ever to regain its ancient position of supremacy it must re- 
assert this right more and more. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 89, noes 26. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

PRAYERS OF THE CHAPLAIN, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up a priv- 
ileged House concurrent resolution. . 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up a 
House concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 8 (H. Rept. 66). 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be — for the use of the House of Representatives, to 
be distributed through the folding room, 50,000 copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 1458, Sixty-second Congress, same being “ Prayers offered 
at the opening of the sessions of the Sixty-second Congress of the 
United States.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
document to be printed? 

Mr. BARNHART. It is a document containing the prayers 
of the Chaplain delivered during the Sixty-second Congress. 

«The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I just came in, 
I would like to have that resolution read again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will again 
be reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] a question. How many 


Mr. Speaker, what is the 
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copies of these prayers were formerly printed under a former | 


resolution ? 

Mr. BARNHART. ‘Two thousand copies, 
five copies to each Member. 
bers at the folding reom, and each Member can have one copy 
bound under the regular order—under the law. 

Mr. HOWARD. Are these the prayers of the Chaplain of the 
House only? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. , 

The resolution was agreed to. 


I believe; four or 


STATUE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


Mr. BARNHART. Myr. Speaker, I want to submit Senate con- 
current resolution No. 5, a privileged resolution, and meve 
_ its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bary- 
HART] submits a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 5 (H. Rept. 68). 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and beund, with illustrations, under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, the preceedings in Congress, to- 
gether with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, wpon the 
acceptance of the statue of 
of Michigan, 16,500. copies, of which 5,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 10,000 for the use of the House of Representativés, and 
the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution of 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will. 

Mr. MANN. This is a House resolution? 

Mr. BARNHART. It is a House concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MANN. The proceedings have not yet taken place? 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman from Illinois is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I am not mis- 
taken. As I understand the resolution, it provides fer the 
publication of the proceedings in Statuary Hall and in the 
House and in the Senate. Is not that the case? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. There was a date set for the proceedings in 
the Senate and a date set fer the proceedings in the House. 
The proceedings took place in neither the Senate nor the House. 
T assume that there will be proceedings hereafter in the House. 
{ understood at the time that the Michigan delegation was 
waiting for some reason or other. A special date was fixed, 
but the proceedings were not had on that date. If this resolu- 
tion will cover the proceedings in the House and Senate when 
they are had, that will satisfy the demand; but if they go ahead 
with the publication of the proceedings before the proceedings 
ure had, it would be a little awkward. 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Well, probably the Senate acted a little hastily. 
Let us hear the resolution read again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
reported again. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. MANN. Now, is the gentleman able to say, if this reso- 
lution passes, will the publication be held up until these pro- 
ceedings can have occurred? 

‘Mr. BARNHART. It certainly will. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, is it not a rather unusual proceeding to get permission 
to print before the ceremonies are held? That is a good deal 
like providing for the publication of a funeral oration over a 
man before the man is dead. 

Mr. BURNETT. This is for the usual expense for printing 
the proceedings in Congress? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. It is the usual expense. 

Mr. MANN. “The proceedings in Congress” mean the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate and in the House. Usually that is in- 
cluded. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. MANN] to the faet that some pro- 
ceedings have already taken place in the House looking to the 
acceptance of the statue. Under the language of the resolution 


they would simply print those proceedings in Statuary Hall, } 


and not the future preceedings in Congress. There would not 
be any warrant or authority under this resolution to print any 
eulogies of xnything of that kind delivered in the future. 

Mr. MANN. We do not know whether the resolution for the 
acceptance of the statue has passed yet or not. 
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Zachariah Chandler, presented by the State | 


their resolution came over from 
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Mr. BARNHART. Yes; it has. 

Mr. MANN. It is customary for the reselution to pass at the 
time the proceedings are had. 

Mr. BARNHART. If there is any ebjeetion te this resolu- 
tion, or if it be irregular, I have no disposition to urge its 
passage. It has simply come over from the Senate with the 
request that it be agreed to, and the Committee on Printing 
acted favorably upon it, and I have reported it. 

Mr. MANN. I am calling the attention of the. gentleman to 
the situation, so that, if the resofution passes, the Printing Office 
will net proceed with the printing of a part of the proceedings 
until all of the proceedings are had and the statue is accepted. 

Mr. BARNHART. I think I can give the gentleman from 
Hilineis full assuranee that that wil! net be done. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I should like to inquire whether this 
resolution was sent over by either one of the Senators from 
Michigan, both of whom are now absent? I understand there 
was a day set apart for the ceremonies in the House, but on 
that day it was inconvenient to have those proceedings, because 
something else was being considered in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The House set a day on which to accept the 
statue, and on that day the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
GARDNER] raised the peint of no quorum before the House ever 


| got started. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in justice to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer}, who raised the point of no 
quorum, it is proper to say that it was not the expectation on 
that day to take up the special order. That understanding had 
been reached among the gentlemen on both sides of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is net eriticizing the ge~tleman 
from Massachusetts. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. J. M. C. Smrrr} that this is a econeurrent 
resolution which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BarnwHart} 
has ealled up after it came over from the Senate im the usual 
course of business. It was brought over by one of the secre- 
taries of the Senate, with a message announcing its passage and 
requesting the concurrence of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The resolution was passed by the Senate pre- 
maturely. I do not know that that makes any difference. 

Mr. BARNHART. Possibly the Senate passed it with the 
understanding that the proceedings had been had in the House. 
The day had been set, and then the proeeedings were deferred. 

Mr. MANN. But the proceedings were not had in the Senate, 
They were deferred in the Senate in the same way. 

The SPEAKER. The House will expect the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Barnwart] to see to it that the proceedings are 
not published prematurely. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman from Indiana will see to 
that. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


r tion. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of H. R. 7898. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7898) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1913, and for other purposes, with Mr. FLoop of Virginia in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

To reimburse the appropriation for expenses of the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the amount expended there- 
from in sending life-saving crews and boats, apparatus, and so forth, 
for the reseve and relief of the flood sufferers in the Middle West, 
$5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. is 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the Washington papers this morning there appeared 
a telegram from Norfolk, Va., as follows: 

Norrotk, VA., September }. 

Life-savers of Hatteras, Ocracoke, and Durants Neck stations estab- 
lished a new record for bravery when they rescued 20 men, 2 women, 
and 2 children from the six-masted sehooner George W. Wells, which 
went ashore yesterday 3 miles north of Hatteras Inlet during the ter- 
rife storm witich swept the Virginia and North Carolina ceast. 

That is in aceordance with the records of the Life-Saving 
Service, and it ought to be called to the attention of the House. 

This was a terrifie storm. 

It has been stated thet under the new management of the 
is now to be conducted on @ 


scientifie basis. The new scientific management of the Weather 
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Bureau issued a circular in the ordinary form, dated 8 p. m. 
on September 3, as follows: 


WSHATHER CONDITIONS. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, Wednesday, September 3—8 p. m. 


The southern storm has passed inland over North Carolina and is 
rapidly losing intensity. The winds have already diminished on the 
North Carolina and Virginia coasts. 

In the morning paper after this circular was issued appears 
the following news: 

WASHINGTON, N. C., September 4. 

Sweeping southward from Chesapeake Bay between midnight and 
daybreak this morning, a furious storm, the like of which not the old- 
est inhabitants can remember, spread devastation throughout Beaufort 
County. The wind reached a velocity of 100 miles an hour. Estimates 
of the damage to property can not be made with accuracy, but it is 
believed the loss will reach $4,000,000. 

I suggest that the scientific management of the Weather Bu- 
reau ought to be careful about sending out word that the 
winds are diminishing and that the storm is dying out in the 
face of the worst storm, then approaching, which has reached 
North Carolina within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the 
scientific man ef the Weather Bureau had no information as to 
the outburst that occurred in the House yesterday or he would 
have anticipated it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I notice the news of an awful 
wreck on the New Haven Railroad, and it is commented on and 
considered a violation of interstate regulations, one which war- 
rants such investigation as may possibly result in criminal 
prosecution and all kinds of condemnation for the men who 
were responsible for the wreck and for the mismanagement of the 
railroad which brought on the wreck. It is very natural that a 
great deal of attention should be attracted to a thing of that kind. 

On the 17th of August there was a wreck off the coast of 
Alaska. The steamship State ef California, steaming north- 
ward in Gambier Bay, 60 miles south of Juneau, Alaska, with 
passengers and crew and a valuable cargo on board, going to 
spread the commerce of this country, endeavoring to carry on 
the trade that exists between Alaska and the States, ran upon 
an uncharted rock, and within a very few minutes was at the 
bottom of the ocean or inlet where the ship was then sailing. 
The reason for this wreck was not solely or in any part, so 
far as I know, due to any dereliction on the part of corpora- 
tion directors; it was not some manager that was to blame; 
it was not some telegraph operator of some railroad or steam- 
ship line that failed to give the proper message, nor was it 
occasioned by the fact that some block signal did not work. 
The blame lies at the door of Congress, or, in other words, 
Uncle Sam himself is to blame. 

Mr. MANN. For what? . 

Mr. BRYAN. Because, notwithstanding the petitions that 
have been presented, notwithstanding the pleas that have been 
filed with Congress for all these years for some kind of con- 
sideration for the Alaskan people, for some kind of charts and 
safeguards to navigation, notwithstanding these things Con- 
gress has turned a deaf ear to Alaska and has refused to pro- 
vide these necessary aids to navigation which are absolutely 
essential to the safety of vessels engaged in those waters. 

Mr. MANN. This was not the failure of an aid to naviga- 
tion; it was an uncharted rock. What business had the vessel 
in uncharted waters? 

Mr. BRYAN. If it had been on the coast of the Atlantic or 
on the Gulf of Mexico it would have been charted. That is ex- 
actly why I am calling attention of Congress to it at this time. 
These waters should be surveyed and the people of the Pacific 
States and Alaska should be considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that this boat to which the 
gentleman alludes was on a pleasure cruise, that it was sailing 
in unexplore@ waters beyond the traveled lines of navigation, 
and that the censure, if any, must fall not upon the lack of 
Congress to provide adequate aids to nayigation, because we 
have provided adequate aids, but on the captain for cruising in 
waters not traveled at all by steamships to Alaskan ports. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, it is a grave comment upon the 
Congress and the amount of protection that Congress has given 
to Alaska to say that within Gambier Bay, within 60 miles of 
Juneau, off the Alaskan coast, there is a great area of water 
that has not been charted, and ships going to and fro have to 
go in a narrow definite channel in order to have that safety 
which the Government ought to grant and which the Govern- 
ment does grant by its service to other places. There were 28 
people, according to the first reports, that went down to a 
watery grave immediately on account of the sinking of this ship. 
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This is not the only case. We have practically every year a 
wreck off the Alaskan coast and off the coast of the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca. Why? Because over that vast area there 
are no, or at least very indefinite, life-saving stations, very few 
lighthouses, and only the slightest consideration given to Alaska 
and to its commerce. " 

The Congress of the United States has never taken Alaska 
seriously enough to suit the Alaskans themselves or those who 
have the interest of Alaska at heart. One of the duties of the 
Washington delegation is to see that the National Congress does 
not lapse into the view that Alaska is the home of blizzards and 
ice and snow and that all it needs is to have a fence built 
around it. 

I have received the following from the Seattle Commercial 
Club, which I commend to the consideration of Congress: 

The English-speaking world has again been called upon to shudder 
at the recital of a disastrous wreck in Alaskan waters. For years peti- 
tion after petition has been presented to the proper authorities request- 
ing aids to navigation, better facilities, and more thorough survey of 
the inland waters of this the most valuable outside territory of the 
United States, but with little effect. Each passing year witnesses some 
disastrous wreck on this coast, whieh in almost every case is due to the 


absence of aids to navigation or the fact that the waters have been 
improperly charted. 


Whereas on the morning of August 17 the steamship State of California 
struck a reef in Gambier Bay, southwestern Alaska, and in three min- 
utes went to the bottom, but with the awful death toll of 32 souls 
as a relic of the direful event; and 

Whereas this steamship was traveling over a route not usually covered 
by_steamships, owing to the fact that it was engaged in aiding the 
industrial development of a frontier section of Alaska, specifically 
the development of fishing and other industries on Prince of Wales 
and other important islands of the western coast, whose waters are 


almost wholly uncharted and where practically no aids to navigation 
exist; and 


Whereas for years past wrecks of all kinds, amounting to millions of 
dollars, have occurred in the Alaskan Archipelago, resulting in a 


tremendous financial loss as well as a large number of human lives: 
Therefore be it 


Resolred,-That the attention of the Congress of the United States be 
drawn to this condition and that Senators, Members of Congress repre- 
senting the State of Washington, and the Delegate in Congress from 
the Territory of Alaska be requested to bring this matter directly before 
the House of Representatives, and that they be urged to introduce a 
bill in those bodies calling for a full investigation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives and Delegate men- 
tioned above be requested to procure, or have procured, for such inves- 
tigation full facts regarding the uncharted waters of Alaska from the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Hydrographic Office 
of the United States Navy, as well as_a report covering the need of 
further aids to navigation from the Bureau of Navigation and the 
United States Lighthouse Board; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commercial Club of the city of Seattle respectfully 
request immediate action on the part of the Representatives of the State 
of Washington in the matter of the above, owing to the urgency of the 
case and growing importance of Alaska and the steady increase in its 
shipping and commerce relations. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. We have in Alaska a territory that exceeds the 
area of the States of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Geor- 
gia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Maine, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Michigan, whose combined area is 586,210 square miles. The 
area of Alaska is 586,400 square miles. 

Or if we compare it with European countries we have the 
following square miles: Norway, 124,445: Sweden, 172,867: Fin- 
land, 144,255; England, 58,309; Scotland, 29,785; Ireland, 32,583 ; 
a total of 562,253 square miles, while Alaska has 586,400 square 
miles. 

Or note the following comparative areas in square miles: Ger- 
many, 208,670; France, 204,092; Spain, 197,670; a total of 610,432 
square miles, while Alaska has 586,400 square miles. 

Here we have an area covering 20 States of the Union, which 
extend from the winter resorts of Florida to within a few miles 
of the St. Lawrence River and Quebec, where navigation is 
closed in winter, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi River. If the map of Alaska is placed over that of 
the United States, with Ketchikan, in Alaska, on Jacksonville, 
in Florida, the western island of the Aleutian chain will be 
found at Santa Barbara, in California. From south to north 
it extends over 1,000 miles of latitude from the Mexican to the 
Canadian borders, and from the east to west over 2,500 miles 
of longitude. 

A TEMPERATE CLIMATE. 


There are those who think Alaska is so cold as to be unin- 
viting. To be sure there are places in northern Alaska that 
become very cold, but the truth once learned, a temperate cli- 
mate is found in the Pacific coastal area. Of course, the moun- 
tain peaks are coyered with snow, and the vast banks of snow 
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and ice in the mountain gorges go to make up the glaciers which 
gradually move down the mountain side. 

The following figures were compiled by the Alaska bureau of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. These figures are taken 
from maps of the United States Weather Bureau, and, if even 
casually considered, the conception of a barren; unproductive 
land of ice and snow will vanish from any fair mind. 

Table of Alaska temperatures. 
{From maps of the United States Weather Bureau.] 


Average 
summer 
mini- 


Average 
summer. 


Average 


winter, | Lowest. 





Southeast Archipelago (timber 
and garden products): 
Metlakatla 
Wrangell . .. 
Juneau 
Pyramid Harbor. 


Valdez, Fort Liscum 
Southwest coast (grazing and 
garden products): 
Kodiak! 


Coal Harbor. ... 
Unalaska 
Bering Sea eoast, Reindeer 


and: 
Port Moller 


sie 


SNKXNormm 


Point Hope. 
Cc a very Li fi 
‘opper River Valley (farming 
and garden saute 
Copper Center! 
Kenai-Susitna region (farming, 
cattle, timber): 


| 
-—— 


Tyonek 
Yukon-Tanana Valley (general 
farming and gardening): 
Anvik 


Fort Yukon 
Cirele City 
Fortymile. . 
Fairbanks! 
j { Government experimental stations. 
Table of average rain and snow fall. 
[From maps of the United States Weather Bureau.]} 


| | 


is Sec eee ee: Beebe ae 


| Days 

| With 0.01 
inch or 

| more. 


Total 
Snowfall.| precipi- 
tation. 


! 

Inches. | 
112 | 

49 74 | 
110 81 200 
110 29 127 
42 23 85 
89 54 172 
36 85 | 208 
142 176 


Southeast Archipelago (timber and gar- 
den products): 
Metlakatla 


Inches. 
235 
197 


SSS8S888 -~ 


exe 


Valdez (Fort Liscum) 
Southwest coast (grazing and garden 
products): 
. Kodiak! 


Bering Sea coast, Reindeer Land: 
Port Moller 
Ugashik 
Nushagak 
St. Michaels. ... 
Nome 
Point Hope....... 
Point Barrow 
Copper River Valley (farming and garden 
products): 
Copper Center * 
Kenai-Susitna region (farming, cattle, 
timber): 


S 8888sss 


Tyonek 
Yukon-Tanana Valley (general farming): 





Circle City... . 
‘Fortymile .... 


1 Government experimental stations, 
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; On an investment of $7,200,000, Alaska has given us in return, 
since 1867 (and by far the greater portion since 1899, or only 14 
years), as shown in the reports of the United States Geological 
Survey, Director of the Mint, and other official documents: 

$213, 018, 719 
1, 824, 364 
13, 377, 194 
355, 489 

993, 119 

240, 830, 168 


“2470, 399, 053 
And produced in 1912, as per preliminary estimates: 


Gold, silver, and copper__......._...__.___. . $21, 580, 000 
Other minerals 360, 000 
Fish and furs 18, 120, 132 


394, 046 


[ 40, 354,178 
The commerce of Alaska for 1912 was: 
Imports $26, 758, 341 
Exports 45, 982, 719 
72, 741, 060 
Alaska has untold wealth and potential strength in its unde- 
veloped water power, a means with which energy and heat will 
be generated in the years to come to drive the wheels of com- 
merce to an extent never before dreamed Of. The beauties of 
its scenery are unsurpassed. No one who has ever been to 
Alaska but longs te return. Its mountains, its glaciers, its 
sunsets are the charm of those who see them. 
MINERAL RESOURCES, 


When Uncle Sam purchased Alaska for $7,200,000 one of the 
very best bargains was made. Its area is one-fifth that of the 
United States, or twelve times that of New York State. In 1912 
it produced $17,398,943 in gold; California, with a 37 to 1 
population, $19,928,500. In copper production Montana has had 
to accede to Alaska a place as its equal. 

The mineral resources of Alaska are unknown. Its wealth 
has only been touched. Besides its gold and copper, it has 
silver, tin, iron, mercury, lead, and antimony. Alaska’s fisheries 
for 1912 yielded $17,391,578, its seals $416,992.40, and its furs 
$370,519. 

Alaska will develop into a great agricultural and stock-rais- 
ing country. The winter temperatures are not as severe as in 
Norway and Sweden, yet dairying is a principal industry in 
Norway and Sweden. 

It is estimated that Alaska has 150,000,000,000 tons of coal. 
These vast coal deposits must be developed. Immigration into 
the country must be encouraged. These vast coal deposits which 
the Guggenheim syndicate was about to grab have luckily been 
saved for the people. 

GENERAL 


DEVELOPMENT—ALASKA DEMANDS GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. 


It is of great importance that it shall be opened to develop- 
ment, both for the best interests of that Territory and of the 
western country; but the mere necessity for its development is 
not nearly as important as the method of development to be 
used. 

I believe that the people of the United States have decided 
once and for all that the resources of Alaska shall not be 
thrown open to private exploitation and monopolization. I do 
not believe that Alaska will ever be opened until it is opened in 
the right way; that is, until its development serves the whole 
people instead of a few private capitalists. In short, Alaska 
will be opened to development by governmental authority and 
responsibility rather than by individual authority and irre- 


| sponsibility. 


Holding this view, I have therefore introduced into this House 
a bill (H. R. 7085) to authorize the President of the United 
States to provide transportation and coal-mine development in 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Three methods of dealing with the great industries of our 
country are under discussion in the United States to-day. The 
first is the restoration of competition; second, Federal regula- 
tion; third, Federal ownership. The policy embodied in this 
bill includes a judicious combination of all three. It provides 
for Federal regulation of the coal-mining industry in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska through competition by the Government. The 
conditions of the competition thus provided secure efficiency of 
operation and at the same time eliminate the evils of competi- 
tion. Chief among these are adulteration of product, waste 
of resources, and exploitation of labor. 


1This figure is probably nearly correct. Absolute accuracy is net 
possible without access to original documents, as many minor discrep- 
ancies appear in the published tabulations. as the . statistics ont 
lished in the report of the railroad commission, the fisheries estimate 
would be only $240,518,606, or $311,562 smaller. Some of these dis- 
ecrepancies may due to the mixed use of fiscal and calendar years. 
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The purpose of the bill as expressed in section 14 is— 
to provide transportation service and coal at the lowest price consistent 
with the maintenance of the welfare of all operatives at a high level, 
the stimulation of efficient service, and the maximum and at the same 
time mest economical utilization of the fwel and other natural resources 
of Alaska. 

This bill provides for the two immediate things which are 
essential to the development of Alaska—transportation and coal- 
mine development. After transportation is supplied other de- 
velopment of course will take place. Transportation is a pri- 
mary essential for any development. Coal mining is the first 
industry logically to develop in that Territory, other industries 
being dependent in large measure upon it. Coal development 
also will furnish sufficient freight for the transportation system 
to justify the expense of building railroads. 

The two necessary elements of transportation for Alaska are 
railroads from the coast ports to the interior, and steamships 
from the ocean termini to the Pacific ports of the United States. 

It is tustomary for a Government in opening up a new ter- 
ritory to launch the transportation system. This was done 
in the case of our Pacific transcontinenta! railroads in the 
western United States. Our method then was to give away 
half of the country within a radius of 40 miles from the rail- 
read. We have progressed beyond that stage, however, and so 
in launching a transportation system in Alaska we intend to 
have the Government own and operate its own system. We do 
not intend to be caught napping again. 

As a matter of fact, the United States is, of course, one of 
the most tardy countries in the world in regard to the owner- 
ship of its own transportation systems. Most of the countries 
have government owned and operated railroads. We are one 
of the three nations of the earth which have not yet government- 
owned railroads, and it is about time we got started on this 
reform. Alaska offers a good place to begin. 

As to the development of coal mines in Alaska, it goes with- 
out saying that we do not want to increase the hold of any 
private monopoly. But we must provide not only against what 
we do not want, but also for what we do want. This bill 
provides specifically for a system of development of these mines 
in a way to avoid the evils of private monopoly and also the 
evils of cut-throat competition. The evils of private industry, 
whether monopolized or competitive, are obvious. The chief 
of them are, as I have already stated, adulteration of product, 
unnecessary waste, and exploitation of labor. 

The question is, How can industry be earried on and avoid 
these evils and at the same time retain the advantages which 
private industry offers? 

The advantages are the saving of duplication obtained by pri- 
vate monopoly and the incentive to good management obtained 
by private competition. I consider that it is perfeetly possible 
to retain these advantages and at the same time to eliminate 
the disadvantages. This can be done by having competition 
regulated by the Government, and I believe we ought to have 
the coal-mine industry in Alaska regulated in this way. 

The bill provides, first, that no coal lands or deposits in 
Alaska whatsoever shall hereafter be sold in fee simple. It 
provides that one half of the coal lands and deposits shall be 
reserved for the use of the Government exelusively and the 
other half made available for lease to private lessees. ‘The les- 
sees are to mine coal in competition with one another and in com- 
petition with the Government. This is to be done under eertain 
stipulated conditions. These conditions provide against adulter- 
ation of coal, against unnecessary waste of coal, and against 
all forms of injustice to labor. An eight-hour day is required, a 
minimum wage is fixed, and child labor is prohibited. An ade- 
quate system of housing and general living conditions is re- 
quired. Compensation to injured employees and also industrial 
insurance is made compulsory. The safety of employees is also 
provided for. These provisions relate to the Government service 
and to all the lessees. The Government is a competitor and the 
private lessees as competitors are subject to the same conditions. 
They all have to obey the same rules of the game. This makes 
the conception of “fair” competition absolutely definite. All 
leases run for 50 years and are made subject to revocation 
through breach of any of the conditions named. Minor offenses 
are to be punished by suitable fines as penalties, so as not to 
work unnecessary hardship. 

These regulations are of course statutory only. In order to be 
sure that they can be carried out, the bill provides that the 
Government shall itself take part as one of the competitors. 
The Government will not, of course, impose upon itself any 
conditions which can not be carried out by the lessees, because 
any regulations made for the guidance of the lessees would 
apply equally te the Government service. The lessees may 
charge as high a price as they like for their coal product, no 
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legal limit being set. The Government, acting as a competitor, 
regulates this matter im a practical way—not by standing off 
and shaking its finger in the manner of the Sherman law, but 
by actually taking part as a competitor and forcing the lessees 
to be efficient in order to meet the Government’s competition. 
The law therefore has a physical rather than a fictional basis. 
The regulating laws thus far have been of the “thou shalt not” 
type. This bill differs. fundamentally from this type. It is not 
theoretical regulation, but practical, regulation. 

The Government, through the mining service, acts simply as 
a competitor and not as a regulator. The Government, through 
the President or his agents, acts as a regulator and in no way as 
a competitor. That is, the President is charged with making 
ali rules and regulations governing both the operations of the 
mining service and of all the lessees. His agents, acting as 
inspectors, see that all the provisions of the bill are carried out. 
These inspectors have no financial or other interest in the out- 
come or the results of the operations. On the other hand, the 
chief and all other operatives in the minimg service have a very 
definite interest in the financial results of the mining operations. 

The President or his agents acts as umpire in the game of 
competition. The mining service is one of the participants in 
the game. It is essential that these two funetions be kept sepa- 
rate. One trouble in modern business to-day is that they are 
not kept separate. The participants in the game of competition 
in modern business make their own rules as they go along, and 
the man who is willing to make the most lax rules is the man 
who wins or forces his competitors to descend to the level of 
the rules that he has made. A eompetiter who is willing to 
adulterate his product im order to make more profits either 
forces his competitors to adopt the same methods or else go out of 
business. The competitor who is willing te employ ehild labor, 
to leave his machinery wunsafeguarded, to work his employees 
as many hours as he can force them to work, te press down 
their wages to the lowest possible point, to adulterate his prod- 
uct, to resort to any and all means to drive his competitors out 
of business, either forces his competitors to descend to his 
methods or else get out of business. If by such methods he 
san sell at a lower price, he will get the market, and his rivals 
must either meet his methods or suceumb. Thus the many 
small men are eaten up by a few big men and competition 
merges into private monopoly just as certainly as daylight 
merges into darkness. ‘Thus there develop trusts of the char- 
acter of Standard Oil and the American Tobacco Co., which 
have to go through a curious process called “ being dissolved,” 
with results well known. Under this bill the rules of the game 
will be laid down by Uncle Sam, and he will enforce them not 
only by being a competitor himself and setting the standard, 
but, if necessary, by revoeation of the lease of any lessee who 
violates the rules. 

One of the leading arguments against any form of govern- 
mental operation is that sueh operation does not provide for 
incentive and stimulation to good service. In other words, 
that the stimulus of self-interest being removed, Government 
officials can not do as efficient work as private operators. To 
avoid this possible danger this bill provides specifically for in- 
centive. The plan is provided in section 10 of this bill. 

The President or his agents is authorized to fix a minimum 
wage for each class of workers, which “shall not. be less than 
the average wage paid that class of labor by other employers 
under conditions equivalent to those prevailing” in the Gov- 
ernment service. The President also fixes the maximum prices 
to be charged for the various grades of coal, “ not greater than 
will pay a reasonable profit on operations, to be determined by 
the President.” The minimum wage applies also to the lessees, 
but the maximum price does not. Between these two limits 
thus set the mining service must do business. After all charges 
for operation, maintenanee, depreciation, interest charges, and 
so forth, have been paid, the balance goes into a dividend fund 
corresponding to the profit made by a private business. This 
profit is then divided between the workers in the mining service 
and the consumers of coal. The share of the dividend fund as- 
signed to the operatives. in any fiseal year is to be distributed 
among them in such manner that each operative shall receive an 
amount proportional to the wages: or salary previously receivable 
by him during the year, and the share assigned to the purchas- 
ers of coal in any fiscal year is to be distributed among them in 
proportion to the amounts paid by them during the year. The 
operatives in the Government service are defined as all persons 
who have been employed during any portion ef the year, tnelud- 
ing the chief of the service. 

By this device the interests of the producer and the consumer 
are made identical. The more efficiently the workers perform 
their duties the greater the dividend fund and the greater their 
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share; also the lower the price to the consumer. The con- 
sumer’s share would be determined just as in any ordinary co- 
operative store, through a coupon system or otherwise. This 
whole plan applies to the transportation service as well as to 
the mining service. In the one.case the purchasers purchase 


coal; in the other they purchase transportation; the plan op-. 


erates in the same way in each case, 

If the maximum prices have been fixed too low and there 
sesults a deficit instead of -a dividend, the bill provides that 
“the ‘difference shall be charged to a deficit account, 5 per 
cent of which, with interest of 5 per cent on the remainder 
thereof, shall be included in the total annual debit account of 
the appropriate service each year for 20 years thereafter.” 
This means that any deficit can be distributed over a period of 
20 years. 

The plan of distributing dividends as worked out in this bill 
is known as “ conditional compensation.”’; that is, the compensa- 
tion of the workers is conditioned upon their lowering the price 
to the consumer. 

The question as to who will be the consumers of coal to whom 
Uncle Sam will sell is determined to some extent by the bill 
itself. The bill gives preference in the sale of Government- 
mined coal first to the Government itself as a collective con- 
sumer. The transportation service, the United States Navy 
and other Government services, schools and other public in- 
stitutions, including municipalities, have a preferential right 
to buy from the Government mining service. After providing 
for such public needs preference is then given to the ultimate 
consumer, next to bona fide cooperative associations dealing 
with ultimate consumers, and after that to the other classes of 
consumers. The object of this provision is to give the benefits 
of the Government operations to the consumer rather than to 
middlemen, who would naturally, if possible, pocket the benefit 
rather than pass it along to the consumer. 

The bill provides that the mining service shall earn 5 per cent 
on the money invested. The capital is to beraised by a bond issue, 
carrying 3 per cent. The 2 per cent goes into a sinking fund 
to retire the bonds at maturity. The bill provides also for ample 
wages of superintendence and an ample margin of safety in 
conducting its operations. These are the only legitimate items 
which should be included under a “ reasonable profit.” There 
are other items sometimes included under the term “ profit,” 
such as “ velvet” and “speculation.” This bill makes no pro- 
vision for such items. 

The lessee competing with the mining service has ample oppor- 
tunity to obtain all legitimate items comprised under the term 
“ profit.” He has no opportunity whatsoever for obtaining the 
illegitimate items. He has every opportunity for obtaining a 
profit which stands for service. He has no opportunity for ob- 
taining a profit which stands for exploitation, either of laborer 
or consumer. He has plenty of opportunity to make a reasonable 
profit and no opportunity to make an unreasonable one. He 
has an assured market both in Alaska and on the Pacific coast; 
he has the use of a Government transportation system on equal 
terms with his Government competitor. What we want in Alaska 
is efficient mining men—managers, engineers, and persons who 
are content with the compensation which their service is worth 
to the community. Alaska needs no exploiters, no speculators, 
no land grabbers, no Guggenheim syndicate. 

The cost of operation for the Government as provided for in 
this bill consists of certain items named—operation and mainte- 
nance, wages, salaries, and so forth, transportation, ground 
rent, interest charges of 5 per cent, and conditional compensa- 
tion; anything over and above this is a rebate to the consumer. 
Thus the industry is conducted at cost—real cost, scientifically 
determined. No industry can be conducted indefinitely at less 
than cost, except by exploiting labor. To charge more than cost 
sis to charge the consumer for something which he does not 
receive; that is, to charge tribute. Every cent charged over 
and above cost is one cent of tribute. 

This bill provides a plan by which Alaska can be opened as it 
should be, so as to give every opportunity to prcducer, to con- 
sumer, and to manager, but no opportunity to the speculator, 
the promoter, and the exploiter. I believe that this bill is going 
to act as an acid test to show where the people stand—whether 
they want industry for service or industry for plunder. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I was unavoidably absent from the House the 
latter part of the session of yesterday when the public-building 
items were under discussion. In view of that fact I trust that 
the chairman of the committee will not object if I for a moment 
refer to the general proposition of public buildings. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will wait until 
we offer the amendment to restore the paragraph. 
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Mr. MONDELL. When will that be? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will be later. 

Mr. MONDELL. These thoughts are now upon my mind, 
and they might pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will keep them 
upon his mind. This will be germane at that point, and I hope 
the gentleman will reserve the discussion of it until then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out the 
objects of the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, by providing for a valuation of the several classes of 
eer of carriers subject thereto and securing information concern- 
ng their stocks, bonds, and other securities,” approved March 1, 1913. 
of which sum not exceeding $15,000 may be expended for rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, being for the fiscal year 1914, 
$300,000, together with the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $100,000 made for this ree in the general deficiency appropria- 
tion act approved March 4, 1913, which is reappropriated and made 
available for the fiscal year 1914: Provided, That no person in the 
classified service of the United States on March 1, 1913, or employed 
therein since that date, other than in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, shall be employed hereunder, by certificate or otherwise of the 
Civil Service Commission or by transfer from other branches of the 
public service, at a rate of compensation exceeding that received from 
the United States on or since March 1, 1913, nor shall the rate of 
compensation of any person appointed hereunder be increased within 
12 months after such ——s: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for payment_of persons duly appointed, 
qualified, and actually employed prior to July 1, 1913. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. First, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
whether the amount appropriated by the bill is sufficient for this 
fiscal year, according to the statement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? I believe the estimate is one million and 
a half. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The amount of the unexpended balance 
of $100,000 will amount to a little over $90,000, and the appro- 
priation is about $100,000 in excess of the amount that the com- 
mission estimates will carry them until about the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. It is said if we gave them about $300,000 that by the 
next session of Congress their plans would be so much more 
definitely formulated and the information so much more accu- 
rate that they could very much better and more fully lay the 
matter before the Congress, and the committee gave them $390,- 
000, in the belief that it will be ample to carry them beyond the 
time when there would be another deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the estimate was one million and a 
half dollars. What I wish to inquire is whether the committee 
in reporting the bill has included as large an amount as the 
members of the commission say they now want? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; with the understanding that in 
their opinion it would carry them beyond the ist of February. 
There was no intention to withhold from the commission any 
needed money, but their plans had been delayed very much by 
the inability to have the examinations take place to obtain the 
required men. They believe that by the next session of Congress 
they could more accurately outline their plans and give the in- 
formation that may be required. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman further in reference 
to the proviso, does that meet the approval of the members of 
the commission? Was that provision in reference to the transfer 
of persons from other branches of the service incorporated at 
the suggestion of the commission? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they were not consulted about it. 

Mr. MANN. Could it not readily occur that some one in the 
Government service of aptitude and ability, transferred to an- 
other branch of the service where there was much greater re- 
sponsibility, would demand a larger sum of money, especially in 
a service which in the end will be of a temporary character? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This situation was developed, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed rates of compensa- 
tion for the various places in excess of the compensation paid 
in other departments of the Government, and the attention of 
the committee wus called to the fact that unless some such pro- 
vision as this were inserted some of the offices in the Govern- 
ment would be depleted of the most valuable and competent men. 
The committee believed that if a man wished to leave one 
branch of the public service to go into this work, it would not 
be unfair to compel him to go in at the compensation he is now 
receiving and continue at that rate for at least a year. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose some one in the Government service 
now is an expert accountant, it would hardly be expected he 
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would leave the place he is now in and go into the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to do this work, with greater responsi- 
bility, with a tenure of office less, at the same salary, and yet it 
might be to the interest of the Government in making this 
physical valuation, than which nothing is more important to 
have well made, to have that person in the Government service 
in that branch. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The trouble has been chiefly with men 
of technical ability. For instance, the Supervising Architect 
says that unless some such provision as this be adopted his 
office will be completely depleted. 

Mr. MANN. I have very grave doubt about it, but I will 
yield to the committee, so far as my opinion is concerned, and 
I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The original estimates for the cost of the physical 
valuation of railroads of the country were about three and a 
half million dollars. I think the largest ever made was 
$5,000,000. In the testimony taken before the committee it is 
apparent that the cost will be at least $12,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not recollect the statement 
I made in the House that it would cost between $15,000,000 and 
$20.000,000 before you got through. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was speaking of estimates, not of 
statements. 

Mr. MANN. That was an estimate made at the time by an 
expert in railroad matters. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I mean made by officials in the executive 
department when the legislation was before the committee, and 
I quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois, from the infor- 
mation furnished to the committee, that it is more likely to cost 
$20,000,000 than it is $10,000,000, and I believe that this state- 
ment should be made to the House at this time. Commissioner 
Prouty said unless Congress was prepared to spend at least 
$12,000,000 this work should not be commenced, and it is im- 
portant that the House appreciate and realize the magnitude of 
the undertaking upon which it is now entering, so that hereafter 
when the cost will develop into these very large figures there 
will be no contention that information as to these facts was not 
furnished to the House. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it is also perfectly certain that if the 
physical valuation is to be made, or valuation that is not con- 
fined to physical valuation, it is desirable to have it made as 
quickly as it can be done properly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe that as soon as the commission 
gets its force organized that it is the part of wisdom to give 
them all the money they can utilize, so as to complete the work 
as quickly as possible. It is estimated, however, it will take 
about seven years to do it, but there was no difference of opin- 
ion and the committee gave them a little more than they 
thought they could possibly use, not with any intention at all 
to interfere with the work but simply to have Congress informed 
from time to time as estimates were submitted as to the prog- 
ress of the work and the necessity for the various appropria- 
tions requested. There is a provision in this item which pro- 
vides for employees, some of whom were appointed prior to the 
1st of July and the appropriation ceased. After conference with 
the commission we suggested there is no question but that Con- 
gress will make provision for them in the interim and they 
should not be dismissed. One other thing, Mr. Chairman, may 
be of interest to the committee, and that is the President has 
issued an Executive order which permits the appointment of 
eight persons to be employed regardless of the provisions of the 
classified service, and only eight. There will be three of those 
employed as consulting engineers who will be paid at the rate 
of $10,000 a year, and the engineers in charge of the five dis- 
tricts into which the whole country will be divided, each dis- 
trict containing about 50,000 miles of railroads. Those eight 
men the Interstate Commerce Commission will select at their 
discretion from the available talent in the country. All the 
other employees, they have been informed, must be taken 
through the civil service. Personally I believe there is at least 
another class that the commission should be permitted to select 
without regard to the civil service, and that is the expert real- 
estate appraisers who must be obtained in order to value the 
real estate of railroads, particularly in cities where the value 
of terminals will be of very great importance, but up to this 
time no provision has been made for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the President’s 
order will prevent the employment temporarily of real estate 
experts in the different cities? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I have had this experience. A 
gentleman residing in the county where I reside—not in my 
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who had been employed by men who have been engaged by the 
New Haven, the New York Central, and five of the great railroads 
of the country, in the valuation of their lines, and this man at 
various times has been engaged by these railroads as a real 
estate expert to appraise the value of the real estate of the 
railroads. He applied for an appointment under this authority 
and the commission has notified him that when that examina- 
tion is held he will be apprised of it and be given an oppor- 
tunity to compete in a competitive examination. That is all 
I wish to say, and I withdraw the pro forma amendment.’ 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, 
forma amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to strike out the last two words. 
I want to be heard on this proposition. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will you let my amendment 
be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 8, line 2, after the word “fourteen,” strike out the figures 
** 300,000’ and insert’ in lieu thereof “ 1,500,000.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would just as soon address myself to 
that amendment. Go ahead. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have here an 
estimate of the Interstate Commerce Commission showing there 
is required $1,500,000, together with $100,000 heretofore appro- 
priated. In this connection this statement is made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission : 

To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out the 
objects of the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887,‘and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, by providing for a valuation of the several classes of 
property of carriers subject thereto and securing information concern- 
ing their stocks, bonds, and other securities,” approved March 1, 1913 
of which sum not exceeding $15,000 may be expended for rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia. 

It is regarded extremely desirable that this work should be done as 
of a common date; that is, that the period covered should be as short 
as is consistent with economy and efficiency. ‘The present expense of 
the organization which we are perfecting is in the nature of an over- 
head charge, the amount of work depending upon the field parties which 
will operate under the organization. The commission should therefore 
be in a position to develop this field work as speedily as can properly 
be done. While it is aot to precisely forecast the future of this 
work, we are confident that at least the above sum should be piaced at 
our disposal if it is to be prosecuted to the best advantage. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. For just a question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. If I had more time, I would be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman can get all the time he 
wants. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
be glad to answer the question. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I just wanted to ask whether the gen- 
tleman is informed that the commission, before the subcom- 
mitiee of the Committee on Appropriations, stated in substance 
that they were getting all or more than they could use at this 
time; and if that is so, why a larger amount is appropriated 
now? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is true 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do not understand that any- 
where they have made the statement that they do not need this 
money and need it now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. We have 
given the commission all the money they say they can use now. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. When you do you will not make 
your appropriation until next summer. I want to say, Mr.e 
Chairman, that the statement that this will cost $12,000,000 
need not deter Congress. We are already paying in watered 
bonds and stocks in one corporation more than that amount 
annually. If we string this work out for the next 30 years, 
it will give time to overeapitalize every corporation of this 
country. The greatest cxample is the Steel Corporation. The 
Steel Corporation first issued $500,000,000 of preferred stock. 
There are but $375,000,000 of that stock that represents actual 
valuation. And yet it was sold on the market. Subsequently 
there were $500,000,000 of common stock; every dime of it 
watered. But by the manipulation of Morgan and his associates 
it wa'’s enabled to be sold. Who bought it? Two hundred and 
forty thousand investors throughout the world. Now, the man 
who palmed that fraud upon the people does not care what be- 
comes of it. Forty thousand of those shares are owned by the 
employees of the Steel Corporation. The continuation of the issu- 
ance of fraudulent bonds and stocks can never be destroyed. 


I withdraw the pro 


If I can get more time, I shall 


I do not understand that is 


district, there are eight Members of Congress from the county— {| When the innocent purchasers, the widows, and the people 
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of small means who want to make an investment have pur- 
chased that property it will be property that we ean not 
take from them, and yet to the end of time we will have 
to pay dividends in the form of increased rates upon all the 
corporations of the country. 

The American people demanded of Congress a provision 
whereby the physical valuation of the property of the railroads 
might be made or the law would not have been enacted. And 
you might just as well not enact a law if you are not going 
to make if possible to put the law into practical operation. 
More than 60 per cent now of all of the stocks of the railroads 
is water. 

If we had started out in the beginning to provide—and have 
provided—that no bonds or stocks could be issued by any 
public-service corporation, except for money paid, laber done, 
or property actually received, the cost to the American people 
would have been a saving of more than $60,000,000,000 that 
we to the end of time must pay interest upon in the form of 
dividends. The Supreme Court has declared that we can not 
regulate the railroads beyond allowing them reasonable interest 
and dividends. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa bas expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. You said a while ago that you 
would let me have more time. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


hase five minutes more. 
The Chair hears none. 
ognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The quicker that we put this 
law now on the statute books into practical operation the 
better it is going to be for the American people. If we de- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


lay, it is going to mean that they will throw more water into | 
their stocks and bonds, which will be sold and purchased by | 


innocent citizens of the country. 
be seared at $12,000,000? 

Mr. Chairman, 
difference between a fair rate and a uniform rate upon rail- 
roads or other transportation companies. A uniform rate is a 
rate that is the same to everybody. <A fair or just rate 
is one that gives the corporations only a reasonable amount of 
income on its investment, and that, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, we have got to give them. 
every means in the world.to hide their expenditures. 
will take up a piece of railroad track and reconstruct it, 
simply in order to hide the expenditures. 
that that is done right here in this city by some of the street 
car lines. And why? 
penditure and use some juggle, it would be discovered that they 
are making more than a reasonable dividend. Therefore every 
b. .ns is pursued in order to hide the real dividends that 
arise from that great corporate interest, and the people have 
to pay. 

I am in favor of giving this commission that $1,500,000 and 
every other dollar they ask for to enable them te accomplish 
their task, to use the language of the commissioner, on “as of 
the same date,” so that the people of this country will not be 
further oppressed by being required to pay interest and divi- 
dends upon watered bonds and stocks. 
we will have still more. What is true with respect to the Steel 
Corporation, with the issuance of more than half of its stock as 
water, disposed of to the purchasers, will apply to every cor- 
poration in this country. 

Now, we have a law passed by Congress. 
practical. 
have a law when the law is not self-executing. It is a great 
problem. It will require men, an army of men, to make the 
physical valuation of the railroad properties so that we can not 


Are we going to stand by and 


only fix a uniform rate, but a fair and just rate, and that fair | 


and just rate can not be made until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can valve the physical property of the railroads. 
When that is done we shall forever prohibit the issuance of 
fraudulent bonds and stocks, as has been done in the past. 

Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
LETT} will be recognized first. 

Mr. BARTLETY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Munray] and no one else in this House or elsewhere 
is more in favor of the law that has been put upon the statute 
books to have a physical valuation made of the railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce than myself. 
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The gentleman from New York asks | 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma may 


The gentleman from Oklahoma is rec- | 


I call attention to the fact that there is a | 


I have no doubt but | 


Because if they did not-make that ex- | 


If you wait a few years | 


Let us make it | 
Let us not deceive the people with the idea that we | 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Banrt- | 





I served on the | 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this House 
for a number of years, and I aided as well as [ could both my 
Democratic colleagues upon that committee and others in pxss- 
ing the law which makes the physical valuation of railroads 
incumbent upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We could not get it upon the bill as it was reported from the 
committee, but an amendment was offered from the floor of the 
House, as I recall, by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapp=N}, 
and it went upon the bill. It did not pass in 1910, but this 
Congress, this Democratic Congress, passed the bill through the 
House providing for the physical valuation of railroads. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, what our’ power is when we 
shall have ascertained the physical value of these railroads to 
prevent the watering of stocks and bonds or to squeeze the 
water out of the railread stocks that have heretofore been 
issued. But I do know that when we shall have secured a fair 
valuation of the physical property of the railroads we sball 
then be in a position te have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fix a reasonable rate for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight over their lines. 

I am not stunned at the idea that it is going to take many 
more millions of dollars than we anticipated, because I believe 
at the time this law was enacted that the suggestion that was 
made then by some members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the effect that we could perform this work -for three 
or five million dollars was not accurate, because I thought then 
that it would take more; and that fear, that anticipation of 
increased cost, has now been realized, if the statement made 
by the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
chairman, and others who appeared before the subcommittee 
are to be taken as correct. 

Now, this committee stands ready and has always stood 
ready—the chairman and the members of the subcommittee 
and the members of the full Committee on Appropriations—to 


| appropriate every dollar of money that is necessary to carry 


out the purposes of Congress in this regard. 

After the bill passed the House at the last session, and before 
it passed the Senate, Senator La Fotierre offered an amend- 
ment, providing an appropriation of $500,000 for this purpose, 
which was adopted in the Senate. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had made no suggestion of what the amonnt 
would be. and the conference committee reported an apprepria- 
tion of $100,000 to start this matter, and the House and Senate 
agreed to that. The $100,000 was appropriated, and up to the 


| Ist of July the commission had not been able to expend over 
| $9,000 or $10,000 of that $100.000. 
And yet they use | 
They | 


It is true that they sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropriations a detailed state- 
ment of what they proposed to do, of the various divisions of 
the work, the various employees and officials, what their salarie: 
should be, and what it would cost, amounting to $1,500,000, 
according to my recollection. 

But when we sent for the commissioners themselves, Judge 
Prouty and Judge Clements, the oldest members of the com- 
mission—one has been a meniber of it for 20 years or more— 
they said that in view of the fact that they had to reorganize 
the force and to obtain the employees from the eligible list of 
the Civil Service Commission they could not possibly use more 
than $200,000 or $800,000 up to the ist of February. The 
committe stated to them that if they would come back to us 
with an estimate of the expense necessary to be incurred in this 


| work which the people have demanded and which they are 


justly entitled to, the committee would perform its part in 
seeing that the Interstate Commerce Commission got every 
dollar of money that they could use and that was necessary for 
this purpose. If we now apprepriate a million and a haif 
dollars for this purpose, it will simply load down the bill and 
make a showing of expenditure which will not answer any pur- 
pose except to have the money paid back into the Treasury at 
the end of the next fiseal year, because it can not possibly be 
used. 

I sympathize with my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] 
and will cooperate with him all along the line to furnish the 
Interstate Commerce Commision with every detiar that is nec- 
essary in order to carry out this work, but it is not necessary, 
in order to show the peopie our good faith, that we should ap- 
propriate more money than is necessary. Here is what Judge 
Clements states: 

The law was passed about the ist of March and required us to 
begin within 60 days; then an appropriation got into a bill here for 
some $500.000 for the balance of the fiscal year. Now, as to whose 
judgment that was based on, and how that estimate was made I do not 
know. It was not ours. 

Mr. BarTLert. You furnished no estimate for it? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It was impossible to use any such sum as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amount was put in the bill in the Senate, and 


we realized that it was impossible to use that much money, and we 
made it $100,000. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. = do not suppese we have used $20,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. You could not push a button and start this organi- 
gation. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. No. I consented to this provision for $1,500,000 for 
the next fiscal year, but I believed then we could not use it, and I do 
not believe we can use it now. But I felt justified in it for this reason: 
That was done in May; we did not know of the delays that were going 
to take place in getting an eligible list and organizing these various 
divisions and working parties, although now Mr. Prouty, who has been 
delegated to look more directly after it than any other commissioner, 
in the division of our work, thinks those things can be organized and 
put into the field in October or November. But there will be other 
unanticipated hitches and delays about it. Manifestly, experience 
would suggest that those things will happen, and I do not believe we 
can use any such sum as that during the balance of this fiscal year. 
At the same time this’ estimate having been made in May, and having 
in mind that we might get a great deal of this organization started by 
the ist of July and then build it up rapidly afterwards, I consented 
to the $1,500,000 estimate. My consent was given, because I had in 
mind the possibility of getting this organization nearly up to its maxi- 
mum about the first of the coming year or soon thereafter, and having 
a good working organization, handling its work rapidly, it would be 
unfortunate to have it collapse for the want of money for a month or 
six weeks. Knowing that it is a misdemeanor to create a deficiency, 
and ought to be—I do not find any fault with that, for we ought not 
to do it—I felt warranted in making an estimate that would give us 
sufficient money. If we had a pay roll and things were going, and 
there was no particular overhead expense, or anything of that sort, it 
would not be such a serious matter; but if we lay out districts, and 
start these parties in these districts, scattered all over the country, 
with men at San Francisco, Louisville, New York, Washington, or 
wherever these places are, and have the thing collapse all at once for 
want of money, it is a serious thing to contemplate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will not happen. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I know; but sometimes you do not know when you 
will get your bills through here; sometimes unforeseen difficulties arise 
here which cause delays. So I felt justified, in view of the temporary 
character of this machine or organization to be built up to do this 
work and get through with it, and the appalling results that would 
come if, when about the time it is built up and going, we should be 
‘compelled to stop for six weeks, in consenting to this estimate, feeling 
it was better to ask for more money than to ask for too little, but not 
upon the idea that we are going to ask for more in order to get about 
what we want; I do not believe in that practice, and have no respect 
for it. But now, since the delays that have occurred, and those that 
are likely to occur, I still do not believe that we could use any such 
sum during the balance of this fiscal year, although time will show 
whether we can or not. Neither do I believe that it will take any such 
sums as have been stated here to finish this work. I think, and I 
believe it is the opinion of the commission generally, that the best thing 
to do is to proceed rather cautiously and carefully and select men of 
character, standing, and ability to put at the head of this work to 
organize and carry it forward, so that when it is finished it will be 
agreed that it was done in good faith and fairly to all interests. 
Necessarily- we have got to give them directions as to what we will 
eall on the railroads for and in what form it shall be put. 

All of this requires the definition and segregation of the things 
that we are to call upon them to do in the performance of their duties 
as prescribed by this bill, and to cooperate with us in this matter so 
as to get the same sort of information in regard to the same questions 
from each and all of them alike for our utilization, for the utilization 
of our engineers and the people who make these estimates. All of 
that takes time and thought, and it takes consultation with people 
who know more about it than we do. Congress knew we could not 
make this valuation with our own hands, eyes, and minds, and that 
we must be careful in the selection of the people that we are to have 
help us, especially in the beginning. And it has been our hope that 
we could have more regard for quality from the start than for quantity 
and speed, and that when we have gone far enough to make sure 
of the satisfactory quality of the work, we could multiply the units 
of the organization more rapidly and turn it off at the greatest pos- 
sible speed so as to be through with it as soon as possible. And 
it remains yet to be seen whether it is going to take more than five 
or six million dollars. I think Prof. Adaims, over in the Senate, 
estimated some $6,000,000; I have been told that, but I have not read 
his testimony. At any rate, I think all of us have done the best we 
could in sizing up the magnitude of this mountain to begin with, and 
the closer you get to it and begin to deal with it, the better you can 
deal with actual facts. 

Mr. BartTLeETT. How much money do you think you can spend between 
now and the 1st of February? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. We have not now more than 15 men, and about 
half of them were put in this division of valuation, which will be 
a permanent division in our werk, for the reasons heretofore stated, 
and they are to take care of and file the correspondence. The volume 
of this work has been very heavy, and will be heavier. Aside from 
that we have just gotten these chief engineers, and have agreed upon 
some assistant engineers, but we will be delayed until there is an 
eligible roll which will come along this fall, in August, September, or 
October. 


I will state by way of parentheses that these examinations 
haye to be held for these places under the civil-service law, 
and they have not yet furnished to the commission the eligibles 
from whom to make these selections. 

Judge Clements continued: 


I do not believe it can be wisely, judiciously, and carefully done 
with such rapidity that we will have anything like the full-fledged 
organization that is ultimately intended here, by the 1st of February, 
and there is a good deal of a guess about how far short we will fall 
of it by that time. The commission made this estimate in May upon 
the idea that we might get this thing going and build it up more 
rapidly than has been possible, and we thought of the misfortune that 
would result if we found ourselyes without money after we got it built 
up and got it going. 

The CHarrMan. You have no doubt that a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars will carry you along until about the Ist of February? 

Mr. CLemMents. I have not any doubt that a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or $250,000 at least, will do that, and I have not any 
doubt that a good deal less than $1,500,000 would take us until the 
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ist of July, that we could judiciously expend in that time. Now, I 
expect the second year and the third year we will turn out a great deal 
more work and that it will cost a great deal more. 

The CHAIRMAN. You wili organize and press the work as rapidly 
as pore: 

Mr. CLEMENTS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BartLert. Is there any suggestion you could make by which 
we could authorize the commission to employ these experts other than 
through and by means of a civil-service cxamination? In other words, 
men who will do a class of work other than that you have mentioned? 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Well, the President has given us an order for some 
of the employees. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Could you not secure a better class of employees if 
you got them outside of the civil service? 

Mr.. CLEMENTS. We will require such qualifications as to record, 
experience, and things of that sort, that I think we will secure at 
once the most competent people. If there are any incompetent ones 
we would not give them any thought. We have a right to reject those 
who are incompetent, or whom we believe so, and call for others, 
and out of the number which will come to us in that way I think we 
will have as good an onpostaalty as I can think of. 

Mr. BarTLeTT. You have a chance for selection even from those 
certified by the commission. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Yes, sir. 
out on that score. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Until when does he say? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Until 'the 1st of next July, the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
tion bill be passed? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The House will meet on the first Monday 
in December, and the sundry civil bill will pass before the 1st 
of July, and I will say to my friend from Oklahoma—and I 
think I am authorized to make this statement as a member 
of the committee, and to speak for the chairman and other 
members of the committee, certainly for the subcommittee or 
the members of it on this side of the House whom I in part 
represent—that if the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, 
on the ist of February or at any time after that, say to us 
that it is necessary to have more money with which to carry 
on this work, so far as the committee are concerned, they will 
get it at our hands. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Now, according to that state- 
ment of Mr. Clements, they are going to need that from Feb- 
ruary to July. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, sir. He says he has no doubt that a 
good deal less than a million and a half will take them up 
until July. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. He first states that, and then 
says a good deal less than a million and a half. Now, what is 
he going to operate on from February to July? 

Mr. BARTLETT. He has this money which he will not 
expend, all of it; he has $390,000 under this bill. . 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is for the purpose of or- 
ganization. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no; it is to carry on the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask an extension of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks that 
his time be again extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Is it true that the usual ap- 
propriation bills come along just before the adjournment of 
Congress in June or July? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; an urgent deficiency passes sometimes 
the first of the session. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. If you are going to appropri- 
ate the money, what hinders making the appropriation now 
and having it available as soon as the commission is ready 
to expend it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because the commission is not now in a 
position to estimate and tell us what they need. Both the 
commission and the secretary filed a statement in detail and 
said that in the main it was mere guesswork as to what it was 
to cost. We were not called upon to appropriate money of the 
people, no matter for how good a purpose, on mere guesswork, 
and we are not going to do it. 

Now, I will read the rest of this: 

Mr. BartLFtT. Is there any suggestion you could make by which 
we could authorize the commission to employ these experts other 
than through and by means of a civil-service examination In other 
words, men who will do a class of work other than that you have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Well, 
some of the employees. 


The President had given an order by which the high-class 
men may be employed without regard to the civil service. But 
as to all others the engineers are to be under the civil-service 
examination, and the Civil Service has not been able to hold 
examinations. It would be just like we did when we appro- 


I do not see how we could help ourselves 


When will the next appropria- 


the President has given us an order for 
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priated $100,000 for them for March and July and they were 
only able to spend,a part of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman who made that 
statement before the committee. I have known him since I 
was a very young man. He had been a Member of this House 
for years. He has been on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for twenty-odd years. For years he was its chairman. He 
is a careful, prudent, faithful official, and when he came before us 
that was not disputed. Inasmuch as it was in favor of making 
the valuation, inasmuch as the committee was willing to start 
all the work, inasmuch as it was willing to incur this vast ex- 
penditure of money for the benefit of what would be received, 
we think the House ought not to turn us dewn, because we 
are not willing to put in five times as much money as these 
gentlemen say they can spend during the next few months 
when Congress is to be in session. To appropriate a million 
and a half dollars which the commissioners say they do not 
need would be mere “buncombe” and let the people know 
that we were after the railroads and willing to spend money, 
not only all the money necessary, but appropriate five times as 
much as is necessary. : 

Mr. Clements said that they wovld need $250,000, and we 
have appropriated nearly $400,000, and that is ample. I make 
this statement to show that the committee needs no suggestion, 
that it is in sympathy with the work. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have been uniformly in and out of season in favor of 
it. I voted for the bill that made the physical valuation of 
railroads compulsory, and I am one of those who were in favor 
of it, who made the legislation possible; who voted for it and 
supported it on the floor of the House. I would be the last 
man to cripple the service of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in an effort to destroy the act of Congress. This 
amount is all that is necessary, and I do not think the House 
ought to turn it down. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. In reference to the amount asked for, did not 
Judge Clements state that it was very doubtful if they couid 
find use for the amount carried in the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. He did. I read that to the House a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if there is 
any question that is more important to the people of this coun- 
try than another, it is the question of transportation. We have 
had an illustration of that in the State of Oklahoma. When 
we adopted the’ constitution in 1907, we adopted as a part of 
that constitution a provision for a 2-cent rate for passengers 
on the railroads in that*State, in intrastate passenger service. 
In 1909 the railroads went into the Federal court and secured 
an injunction against the State corporation commission, pro- 
hibiting the enforcement of the 2-cent rate. Early in this year, 
and after the Supreme Court in the Minnesota case had ren- 
dered its decision, the railroads made an agreement with the 
State corporation commission by which theg abandoned their 
injunction proceedings. From 1909 until 1913, or during the 
period of less than four years, on intrastate business in Okla- 
homa alone the railroads of that State, with a mileage of €,400 
miles, have collected on the difference between a 2-cent fare and 
a 8-cent fare, more than $6,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, there are more than 250,000 miles of railroad 
in the United States. If we figure up the same proportion we 
can readily understand the amount that is being collected from 
the people of the country by these public service corporations 
in excess of that to which they are justly entitled. It will 
amount on passenger traffic alone, not including interstate busi- 
ness, to the enormous sum of $240,000,000 per year, or, includ- 
ing interstate travel, the sum-of one-half billion dollars. Down 
in our State they bond the railroads for more than $60,000 a 
mile, whereas, as a matter of fact, they do not cost the builders 
more than $15,000 a mile. In other words, the people are pay- 
ing interest on watered stock that amounts to $38 every time 
they pay on a real investment of $1. The provision offered 
by my colleague, Mr. Murray, is to ascertain the physical 
valuation, the real value of these railroads, the amount of real 
dollars that has been invested in them after the water has been 
squeezed “out. Nothing more important can be done, because 
we can never arrive at a just basis for fixing either passenger 
rates or freight rates until the water is squeezed out of the 
stock of these corporations and their real value is known. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in Oklahoma we have one of the best 
corporation commissions in the world. Yesterday evening one 
of the members of that corporation commission talked to me 
and he said that the valuation of these railroads could be made 
for $10 per mile. When I .was a member of the Senate of 
Oklahoma we made an appropriation for that purpose, and the 
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railroad corporation commission of Oklahoma, using that ap- 
propriation, made a physical valuation for less than $10 per 
mile. I think one of the greatest railroad experts in this 
country, and one of the greatest men in the country, who stands 
at all times for the interests of the people, is Roperr La Fot- 
LETTE, Of Wisconsin. Senator La Fo.iette, in speaking upon 
this question in May, 1911, used the following language: 

I think I am able to make a fairly authoritative answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire. I have referred before to the 
very careful valuation of the physical properties of the railroads made 
by the Wisconsin commission. Their engineers, contractors, bridge 
builders, architects, real-estate experts have been sent to inspect every 
detail of the property. Engineers have gone on foot over the mileage. 
They know what bridges are builded of wood; what bridges are builded 
of concrete; what bridges are constructed of steel. They know how all 
the depots are constructed, how much real estate each railroad eom- 
pany owns. They know the value of the terminals used by the Wis- 
consin railroads outside of our State and the extent to which the com- 

anies outside of Wisconsin use those terminals. They have gone step 
y step over every inch of this ground, and I can say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that at an expense not exceeding $10 per mile, 
or $2,400,000 for the entire mileage of the United States, we can learn 
the value of the physical properties of the railroad companies of this 
country engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, the railroad mileage of the United States is 
approximately 250,000 miles; at $10 per mile it will cost the tax- 
payers of the country $2,500,000 to ascertain the real value of 
the railroads. This amount would be about one-fortieth of 
what the people of this country pay out every year in excess 
passenger fare, or, to be accurate, the difference between a 
2-cent fare and a 3-cent fare. If the moneys expended by the 
consumers of the country as freight is taken into consideration 
it would multiply the amount unlawfully taken from the pockets 
of the people many times. 

If the money now taken from the pockets of the American people 
in extortionate and unlawful freight and passenger fares were 
placed in a separate fund and turned over to the Government, 
every dollar now taken from the burdened taxpayers of this 
country for taxes, National, State, county, municipal, and dis- 
trict, could be returned to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, that state- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin is in line with a statement 
made by George A. Henshaw, who from 1907 until 1910, when 
he was elected a member of the State corporation commission, 
was dssistant attorney general of our State and in charge of the 
litigation affecting the railroads of the State. He fs the man 
who conducted all of the important litigations in our State, the 
man who prepared the case, and who, more than any other man 
in the country, finally won the 2-cent rate for Oklahoma and 
that line of States that run up and down the Mississippi Valley 
west of the great father of waters. That is in accord with his 
statement. It is exactly in accord with the figures of the cor- 
poration commission of Oklahoma. What do the railroads of 
the country want? They want a small appropriation. And 
why? Because a small appropriation extends the work out over 
a period of years, and this will permit the railroads to go on 
with their work of taking four dollars from the pockets of the 
people where, if they were making a reasonable earning on an 
honest valuation, they would be taking but one. 

If the farmers, the laborers, the merchants, or any other 
honest and legitimate business of this country were to attempt 
to fasten on the shoulders of the American people a system one- 
half as hideous as the railroads have already fastened on them, 
the Congress would appropriate, and that, too, without quibble 
or question, many times the amount proposed by this amend- 
ment, and the people of this country would applaud our action. 

Let us here and now take a stand for humanity as against 
greed, for man as against gold. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: The corporations are 
the only people who are interested in extending this matter 
over a period of years. Now, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at this time has appointed five division engineers. It is 
now trying to appoint one for every 5,000 miles of railroad in 
the country, to be called a division, to be engineers of the first 
class or first grade. That requires the appointment of about 
50 additional men. Why, they could not begin to appoint these 
men, Mr. Chairman, unless there was an appropriation far in 
excess of $300,000. I have been over there and talked with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and it tells me it needs the 
amount provided in the amendment of my collengue. I am 
willing to act on the judgment of the commission, for be it said 
to its everlasting credit, it is one of the departments of the 
Government that has always protected the rights of the great 
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common people. It may be true, as the gentleman from Georgia 
stated, that you will not expend between now and the ist of 
February $300,000, but they are making contracts or laying out 
work that means an expenditure of $1,500,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is the gentleman’s 
statement, and I oppose my statement to his. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The statement of Commissioner Clements, 
the oldest man on the commission, is to that effect; I am not 
making that statement. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I will say this: That prob- 
ably the statement of Commissioner Clements is correct, and it 
may be possible they will not use $300,000 until the 1st of 
February; but they are trying to lay out work that requires 
$1. :000 according to their own estimate, and if the gentle- 

cakes the testimony of Commissioner Clements he so states. 
sow, Mr. Chairman, I think this $1,500,000 ought to be appro- 
priated and that this work ought to be commenced. I think 
that work ought to be commenced on a broad basis, and that 
means that the water will be squeezed out of the stocks of these 
corporations and that the people of this country, the great pro- 
ducing masses of this country, will not be compelled to pay 
interest on three-fourths of the stock of railroad corporations 
that is watered stock and has no real value, but is purely 
fictitious—a charge against the people of this country, which, 
like Sinbad the Sailor, is riding the backs of our people and 
levying an unjust burden on every article produced by their 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, in this contest I take my place on the side 
of the people and against greed, graft, and monopoly in every 
form and everywhere. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I think the two gentlemen 
from Oklahoma who have preceded me are absolutely right in 
their statement that after this work shall have been begun it 
should be concluded as quickly as possible. This work ought 
not to stretch over a period of seven or eight years, but ought 
to be concluded in two or three or three and a half years. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has already made 
a physical valuation of its own property for use in court. It 
cost it $75 a mile to do this. The Canadian Pacific has made 
a physical valuation of its property. It cost it $65 a mile. The 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific have made valuations of 
their property for use in court, and it cost, I think, $50 a‘mile. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will state that the average cost is $50 a 
mile, the cost of making the valuation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will permit me, if the 
statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission is correct 
that the total railway mileage in this country is 250,000, and it 
should cost the Government anything like $75 a mile, as it 
probably will, we will expend before we ascertain the physical 
valuation of the railroads something like $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Now, I do not think it is material to appropriate 
more than $300,000 at this time, but it will be material next 
year in February to make provision for a large sum for the 
quick inauguration and speedy continuation of this work. There 
is not any reason why when we do begin next year we should 
not begin in earnest. I do not think it will take over $300,000 
now, because the Interstate Commerce Commission is at present 
arranging and elaborating—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If we gave those people a million dollars a 
minute they can not do any more work than they can do, because 
I know this department has plans which they propose to carry 
out as soon as they can, and they can only do so much work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It may not be material to increase this 
amount at this time, but it will be necessary for Congress next 
year to face the proposition that this is going to mean an enor- 
mous expenditure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And when that time comes I hope the com- 
mittee will not hold back but come through, full and free. 

As a matter of fact, here is a very curious thing in our legis- 
lative life. One day we are presented with a document from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which shows us that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. in its acqui- 
sition of the Rhode Island trolleys gave $12,000,000 absolutely 
for nothing, and the next day we see in the newspapers where 
a wreck has taken place on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, with a loss of life and injury to the number of 
25 or 30 or 40. It is curious, I say, that we do not seem to see 
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any connection betweén the two; that we do not seem to realize 
that the antiquated safety devices, the poor.roadbeds, the old, 
ramshackle cars on that railroad are directly traceable.to the 
swindling practices of the so-called captains of industry, who 
skin their property to the bone at the expense of decent service. 
And I think the time for dilydallying and dawdling and delay 
on the part of the American Congress in this matter has gone 
by, and I want to see this committee, when it comes here next 
session to make these appropriations, give this Interstate Com- 
merce Commission enough money to do this thing, not in seven 
or eight years but in two or three years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They can not do it in that time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Take the plans of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They have five main engineers. They are to place 
those five main engineers each in charge of one-fifth of the United 
States, each district to have about 50,000 miles of railway. 
Each mile of that railway is to be surveyed and appraised. 
They are to appraise it by what they call field parties. At the 
head of each field party will be an engineer. Each field party 
will have in it, as I understand from the hearings—which, by 
the way, are very full and illuminating—five squads, and they 
will have at the head of each squad an engineer. Each one of 
these squads is to make an actual physical survey of the rail- 
road property. It is estimated that each squad—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howarp). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURDOCK... Each squad, it is estimated, can view physi- 
cally about 24 miles of property per day. ‘The size of those 
squads may be increased or their number may be increased to 
expedite the work. If the number of squads is increased, it is 
going to take money, and lots of it, millions of dollars; and the 
thing for Congress to do is to make this work not only complete, 
but through early, adequate appropriations to make it as speedily 
as possible, as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Murray] has 
emphasized, 

I have watched the railroad rate regulation proposition all 
during my years in this body. Originally the old interstate- 
commerce law was passed back in 1887, I think it was, or in 
1889. In 1897, in a decision of the Supreme Court, some of its 
main provisions were emasculated, and there succeeded after 
the decision of the court in 1897 a-long period of agitation, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 


during which the potent features of the law were ignored, and 


new and evil practices grew up, among them the giving of re- 
bates. We passed, along about 1903, the Elkins law against 
rebates, and a little later on we passed the Hepburn law. None 
reached the sore spot, none of them brought any remedy to this 
country, and we were compelled a little later on to pass still 
another railroad rate law. To-day we are te repeal a portion 
of that law, and atl during the last 20 or 25 years Congress has 
been taking little, timid, mincing half steps, when it ought to 
have taken full strides toward some remedy for the railroad 
situation. The fact is we have reached now what approaches 
a remedy. We are getting down to brass tacks. We are to 
have physical valuation of these properties. We are to deter- 
mine what part of them is water. And there is not anyone here 
who seriously doubts that the $20,000,000,000 of capitalization 
of the railroads of the United States does have water in it. 

We have gotten down to this point, to a place where we have 
at hand a remedy, or, at least, final steps toward an adequate 
remedy—a cure, not a palliative; actual correction, not cocaine. 
It is all right to appropriate the $300,000 now, which will give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to perfect its 
plans, but after its plans have been perfected and haye been 
put before this body and the Senate next January, then it will 
be the business of Congress to grant them a full and free hand 
in the pursuance of this work to a speedy conclusion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I never was a 
very enthusiastic supporter of the physical valuation of rail- 
roads, because I was satisfied for years and am satisfied now 
that. when the valuation is had it will prove that the railroads 
have higher valuation than the present capitalization, includ- 
ing stocks, bonds, watered stock, preferred stock, or any other 
form of capitalization or indebtedness. And if the rates are to 
be fixed in accordance with or on the basis of valuation the 
railroads will be in a far better position to demand an increase 
of rates after the valuation than they are when they have not 
been able to secure that increase. The cost—— 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
MANN] yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 
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Mr. MANN. In just a second. The cost of the railroad 
terminals of the United States, in the first instance, in the main, 
was comparatively little. The value at present is enormous. 

A few years ago one railroad in Chicago, a railroad coming 
into that city, paid over $10,000,000 to get terminal facilities. 
Other railroads which had paid practically nothing have far 
better terminal facilities than that road. But when you value 
the property, in my judgment, you have got to consider the 
present value as well as the original cost. 

However, inasmuch as Congress has undertaken to provide 
for the valuation of the property, the sooner it can be done the 
better. Whenever we undertake something that can be fin- 
ished we ought to finish it as soon as possible. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s remarks, after 
I arose to interrupt ‘him, have practically answered my ques- 
tion. The observation I was going to make was that the great 
increase in population, the business transacted, and the com- 
mercial development of this country in such expanding measure 
have enhanced the original valuation of the railroads as well 
as many of our private industrial corporations. I quite agree 
with the gentleman, so far as his statement is concerned, that 
when we do get the real valuation of many of these railroads 
it will be a surprisingly high figure. Quite as valuable for the 
purpose of imposing a just taxation as for fixing carrying rates 
will be this information. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the railroads in the main have been 
projected ahead of the population. 

Mr. SHARP. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MANN. As the population has centered in certain lo- 
calities, it has increased the value of the property of the 
farmers, and of the railroads, and of everybody else. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp], in 
charge of the bill, has assured us that the amount carried in 
the bill is all that the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission desire at this time. In private conversation with 
Commissioner Prouty some time ago concerning the appropria- 
tion for valuation, I said to him that in my judgment the 
Committee on Appropriations and Congress would give to the 
commission all the money at any time it said it needed for this 
purpose without question. I think that has been done in this 
case, and I have no doubt it will continue to be done, and that 
the valuation will proceed as rapidly as it is possible for the 
organization to carry it on. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the hearings that were had on this 
matter I made this statement: 

‘hese appropriations are made on the understanding that the amount 


put in this bill is to enable you to do this work, and the more quickly 
you do it the better everybody will be pleased. 


That was my attitude in the committee. The purpose of the 
committee was to give the money that could be used until there 
eould be an opportunity to make further provision. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask one question of the chairman. I am convinced as to the 
amount of money that he says could be used until February, 
but I am not convinced as to the amount of money that can be 
used from February until July. I gathered from the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barttett] that the gen- 
tlenian’s committee intend to recommend another appropriation, 
whether in February or any other time, as soon as it is 
needed. Is that true? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. With that understanding, then, 
I will withdraw the amendment. I was going on the assump- 
tion that the appropriation bills would not pass ordinarily until 
near the close of a session, or around about July. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We fixed the date as the 1st of Feb- 
ruary in the belief that at the next session of Congress before 
the ist of February in all probability there would be an urgent 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask leave to withdraw my amendment in the light of that 
statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The intention was to give the commis- 
sion all they could use. We gave them $390,000. That is what 
the bill carries. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1s- 
SON] moves to-strike out the last word. 


. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say any- 
thing, but there has been some criticism of the subcommittee 
and I want to answer it. 

Now, so far as. I am individually concerned, I do not suppose 
anybody in the House is more in favor of a proper physical 
valuation of the railroads than I am. But the very men who are 
going to organize this force and make this valuation, the men 
who'are to have entire charge of this work, testified that they 
could not possibly use more money than we gave them. We 
gave them every dollar they asked for, and were willing to give 
them more than they asked for. Some gentlemen have talked 
as if we were just enacting a new law in reference to physical 
valuation. This is not true; we are simply providing funds for 
the commission to enforce the law as it is. I presume that every 
Member of the House is heartily in favor of carrying out the 
positive statutes on the books. It is only a question of how 
much money can be used, and this subcommittee recommended 
to the full committee and the full committee recommended to 
this House every dollar that these men said they could use. 
What more can we do? One of them said he was almost abso- 
lutely sure that by February they would not be able to use one- 
half of this money that we have given them, because under the 
civil-service rule insisted on by the President it will take 60 
days to examine this vast army of men. Then it will take 
more than 30 days to get through with the results of the exami- 
nations and make the selections from that army of men who 
will be examined. After that they have got to organize this 
army of men who are appointed and assign them to their various 
places for the work. It is a Herculean task, and this does not 
require anything more than an office force, because these men 
will not be put upon the pay roll until they aetually begin their 
work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The genileman will agree that after the 
organization is complete the work should then be prosecuted 
with all possible speed. 

Mr. SISSON. Every member of the subcommittee was ur- 
gent that it should be done as quickly as possible. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it will take a great deal of money, 
and take it all at one time. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and nobody knows how much. Judge 
Prouty said he did not know. He started out with the idea 
that $5,000,000 would be required. He soon got it up to 
$12,000,000, and he said the chances are that it would cost 
$20,000,000. Nobody knows, because it is such a Herculean 
task. 

Some gentleman talks about crossties. If there are two or 
three crossties that are in bad condition in every hundred feet 
of track, these crossties are worth from 30 to 40 cents apiece 
in the raw and are worth from 50 to 60 cents apiece when put 
down; and when you take the vast mileage of the railways in 
the United States, if you do not ascertain the condition and 
value, even down to the crossties, your valuation will be far 
from correct. We must have a physical valuation upon which 
the courts of the country can sustain the freight and passenger 
rates which are made before that valuation will be worth 
the paper on which it is written. You ask whether they are 
going to count the crossties in four or five thousand miles of 
railway. I answer yes, and value them. At last it re- 
solves itself into the question whether or not the people who 
make this valuation are honest men and are going honestly to 
do their duty by the people. 

Mr. MANN. In valuing these ties does the gentleman think 
it will be necessary to take them up so that they can look at 
both sides of each tie? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Illinois certainly does not 
ask that question seriously. I know the gentleman is not at all 
in sympathy with the idea of the physical valuation of rail- 
roads. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know how they are going to proceed 
about it. I am not an expert on crossties, but I will put the 
gentleman from Illinois on the stand and let him determine 
whether they shall look on both sides of each tie. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think you will have to look on either 
side of the crossties in order to value a mile of railroad track. 

Mr. SISSON. That shows what the gentleman knows about 
railroads, because it is the condition of the rails and the con- 
dition of the roadbed and the condition of the ties that fix the 
value of every mile of railroad; and the man who does not 
know that is a man who does not know. enough about it to 
discuss the question. When I first commenced to look into this 
matter a little I did not myself realize the cost of the millions 
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of bolts, even, that go into thousands of miles of railroad. If 
we are to get a valuation that means anything to the country, 
all these things must be accurately determined. I believe the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will proceed with care and 
eaution, and that they will obtain reports upon which the coun- 
try can stand after they are made. I believe the personnel of 
the commission are doing their duty, and I believe they are 
asking for every dollar that they are entitled to, and that the 
subcommittee have done all they can do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 8, following line 20, by inserting as a new paragraph 
the following: 


“To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission, at its discretion, 
to investigate and report in regard to the use and necessity for block- 
signal systems and appliances for the automatic control of railway 
trains and any appliances or systems intended to — the safety 
of railway operation, including experimental tests of such systems and 
appliances as shall be furnished in completed shape, to such commission 
for such investigation and test, free of cost to the Government, in 
accordance with the provisions of the joint resolution approved June 
30, 1906, and the sundry civil appropriation act approved May 27, 
1908, $25,000.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was prepared by 
me some weeks ago. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois if the Interstate Commeree Commission has not this au- 
thority now? 

Mr. MANN. The commission has the authority now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is this to carry out the act passed in 1908? 

Mr. MANN. In 1906. In 1906 Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
its discretion, might investigate block signals and other auto- 
matie appliances for control of railway trains. Subsequently, 
in the appropriation bill of 1908, it was provided that this au- 
thority should be extended to all safety appliances. Under this 
authority an appropriation of $50,000 was made in the first 
place, and the commission created a board of train control, 
which made investigations for several years, especially con- 
cerning the automatic control of railway trains. They found 
some devices which the persons who owned them claimed would 
automatically stop the train. For instance, one device provided, 
in a normal condition of the track, when it was not clear, that a 
little projection should rise up by the side of the rail, and if 
that projection was up it struck a projection on the engine 
which put on the air brake and turned off the steam. These 
devices have not been put in operation. I am not confident that 
that degree of perfection has yet been reached where Congress 
in authorized to require by legislation the use of any of those 
devices. I feel quite confident, however, that we ought to pro- 
ceed with the investigation until we reach sufficient knowledge 
of some kind of an automatic device that we can compel the 
railroad companies to install—automatie devices which will ab- 
solutely prevent rear-end and head-on collisions. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is satisfied that the author- 
ity already exists for these investigations, but he merely wants 
to furnish the money to do it with? 

Mr. MANN. That is all. The original resolution came from 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which the gentleman 
from Georgia is now the distinguished chairman, and was then 
a distinguished member, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT], now a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
was also a member. : 

The reason that this was dropped was, in the main, inad- 
vertence. The board of train control probably thought it had 
got all the information it could, and one year, in making esti- 
mates, there was no estimate submitted for that appropriation. 
I discussed the matter with members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and with members of the board of train 
control. I think everyone admitted, at least that was my un- 
derstanding, that it was desirable to proceed in endeavoring to 
obtain further information. 

Now, these tests are made where the appliances are furnished 
free of cost, so that the cost to the Government is not very 
great. I have named $25,000. I do not suppose that amount 
would be expended, but if the appropriation of $25,000 is made 
the commission would feel assured that on any arrangement it 
made the unexpended balance would be reappropriated, if need 
be. I hope the committee will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said, because it is along 
the line of a reform sought by me in the introduction of a bill 
in the last Congress providing for the creation of a commission 
that should investigate the causes of the numerous railway acci- 
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dents that we have been witnessing during the past few years. 
Everybody knows what a disparity there is between the fatali- 
ties in foreign countries, especially in England, and in this 
country. It is true we have many adverse conditions that they 
do not have in the European countries. But that there has 
been in years past a very great and necdless negligence on the 
part of the railroads, especially in the carrying of passengers, 
is undeniable. While it seems to me that Congress may have 
been dilatory, perhaps, in trying to provide a remedy, yet out 
of all of the agitation upon the subject by this body have 
grown improved conditions, and this discussion to-day is along 
the right line. I have noticed, and perhaps some of my 
colleagues have also noticed, during the past year or two that 
the railroads themselves have taken up with renewed energy 
and activity this much-needed reformation as it applies to the 
safety of the traveling public. They have undertaken to pro- 
vide schools of instruction, especially the western roads, and 
have instructors who teach their employees what to do in cases 
of emergencies, the more skillful use of safety appliances, mean- 
ing of signals, and so on. They are, as much as possible, 
guarding against the liability of their own negligence. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Ohio say a good word for the railroads. 

Mr. SHARP. I have not yet finished. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No; but I just want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to something in which I know he will 
be interested. I do not remember whether it was he or the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Tatcotr] who introduced a bill 
to do away in four or five years with the use of wooden cars. 

Mr. SHARP. That was the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TALcort]. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. One of the commissions in 
New Jersey during the past week investigated that situation, 
and it reports that there are few cars leaving the Jersey City 
terminal that are not constructed of steel, and it bears out ex- 
actly what the gentleman from Ohio is saying, that there is an 
evidence of a practical desire upon the part of the railroad com- 
panies of the country to do that which Congress is anxious they 
should do: 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear that. 
It only corroborates what I have thought myself. It may be 
an unkind reflection, but I think it is true, that many times we 
are unwilling to say even a just word in favor of a railroad 
corporation. There seems to be something about a railroad 
company that arouses the antagonism of the average Repre- 
sentative. I am not here to say anything in praise of railroads 
that they do not deserve, nor do I desire to criticize them un- 
fairly in respect to something that can not be helped, but I do 
think there is plenty of room for improvement. The tremendous 
increase in the volume of traffic renders constant improvements 
necessary. It was with that view that I introduced the bill to 
which I have referred providing for the creation of a special 
commission. 

The Interstate Commeree Commission has its hands full. 
It is doing a great work, which has resulted in untold benefit 
to the American people, not only to those who are shippers of 
freight, but to the traveling public as well. I do think that a 
commission composed of a personnel of not alone experts in 
railroad building, but of business men of wide experience, men 
of common sense who themselves have occasion to travel a great 
deal, could be of much service in conducting such an investiga- 
tion. There would be many instances where such a commission, 
after making careful examinations of conditions and practices, 
could make a report that would contain very profitable recom- 
mendations looking to the elimination of many common causes 
of accidents. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. For a question. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that under this 
original appropriation, which this follows, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did create a commission which they called the 
board of train control, and undoubtedly that will be dene again. 

Mr. SHARP. Yes; I am in sympathy with that plan. I think 
it is a step in the right direction. I am not criticizing it. I 
am also in favor of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. SHARP. I want to speak of one instance. I remember 
the time—a year or more ago—when a former distinguished 
Government official was making what I think was called his 
swing around the circle. In any event, he stopped temporarily 
in the city of Cleveland, and he made a great deal of complaint 
because the car on which he was riding was shunted back and 
forth for a long time in that dungeon of a depot. 
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We have in Cleveland one of the greatest cities of the United 
States, a city that is rapidly overtaking its few remaining rivals 
in respect to population and commercial growth, but at the 
same time one of the most miserable cavelike depots in exist- 
ence. I can not condemn that structure too much. What the 
aforesaid official complained of is a common practice. I have 
met with it many times in- my own experience. Trains come 
in from the East or West, perhaps on time, but due to one cause 
or another they are often held there for 25 or 30 minutes beyond 
the time scheduled for departure. What is the result? The 
train starts out of that station 30 minutes late. If the train is 
going west to make, say, the next division terminal, Toledo, it 
must run much faster than its schedule to reach Toledo on time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. The engineers and the conductors are very con- 
scientious men. They are a high class of employees. The result 
of this delay is that when their trains leave the stations they 
speed them and improve upon an already fast schedule, which, 
in some cases, involves 50 miles an hour between stations, so 
that they very eften run up to 65 or 70 miles an hour in order 
to make up time. In this connection I desire to speak of a 
delusion which seems to obtain throughout the country. In the 
newspaper columns we read of a railread wreck and it is stated 
that the train was going at a very high rate of speed, estimated 
to be 45 or 50 miles an hour. | 

As a matter of fact that train In nine cases out of ten was 
going 65 or even 75 miles an hour. Of course you can not do 
that with any safety on some roadbeds. We have the finest 
roadbed in the world between New York City and Chicago on 
the Lake Shore Railroad. There are also some very good road- 
beds in other sections of the country, but the topography of the 
country between those two points and the quality of the roadbed 
permits that speed. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman makes a very forceful state- 
ment, and I think he would make it more forceful if instead of 
Saying minutes and 30, 40, 50, or 60 miles an hour he would 
simply call attention to the fact that where a train is going 
60 miles an hour it is going at the rate of 88 feet a second, 
which is practically the length of this hall. 

Mr. SHARP. Yes; and carrying further the excellent illus- 
tration of the gentleman from Wisconsin, I wish to quote from 
an expert railway man in connection with one of the recent 
wrecks in which he found fault with the practice of trying 
to stop a train going at high speed within too short a distance. 
He pointed out the fact ef the impossibility of stopping one 
ef the long, heavy passenger trains going at the rate of 60 or 70 
miles an hour within the distance often attempted. He said 
it was absolutely impossible; that the distance within which 
they could stop trains going at various rates of speed had been 
earefully demonstrated. Now, the bill I introduced provided 
for the consideration of many of these questions by the com- 
mission, and I think it would be productive of a great deal 
of practica] good if we could have some sort of an examina- 
tion of that kind made by unprejudiced men. 

I am heartily in sympathy with this movement to compel a 
better observance of the rules of,safety, for they are even more 
important than the securing of more reasonable rates of trans- 
portation of passengers and freight. Anything that I can do by 
voice or vote I will be glad to do to further such kind of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHARP. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wondered whether the attention of the gen- 
tleman had been called to a statement recently appearing in the 
press, purporting to come from one of the officials of one of the 
great railroad systems of the country, in which that official 
stated that already his company had saved—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apam- 
son] had been recognized. 

Mr. SHARP. But, Mr. Chairman, I yielded time for a ques- 
tion. I had not taken up all of my time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was directing the attention of the gentleman 
to this statement of an official of that railroad, who said that 
this company had already saved through the use of steel cars 
more than the cost of the cars through the elimination of acci- 
dents. 

Mr. SHARP. I have no doubt that is correct, and I have no 
doubt but what self-interest on the part of railroad companies 
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has mainly been the actuating motive, of course, for many of 
their improvements and their willingness to further perfect 
their service. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not speak often in the 
committee. In this case a good deal of discussion has been go- 
ing on about matters concerning which I have been trying for 
many years to learn something. For many reasons I do not 
speak often. One is that other Members want to speak. I 
love to hear them, and I am too polite to consume time they 
wish to use. It is hard work for me to speak, and I do not 
love to speak except when duty seems to require it. Some- 
times I absent myself from the committee when pending busi- 
ness comes from committees other than my own for fear some- 
thing might be said to tempt me to talk. The tongue, you 
know, is an unruly and dangerous member, and if a man can 
just abstain from talking he will not have much to account for 
in the future. I have listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHarp], and if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzceratp], in charge of the bill, is in favor 
of accepting the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, I 
will acknowledge that it is wise to vote for it. I am a very 
great stickler for discipline, and the only way I know to stick 
together, do business, and carry out policies is for us great 
chairman of committees to stick together and vote with one 
another every time. [Applause.] 

It is true that there is ample authority for the investigations 
bane by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. It is 
| 
| 


equally true that those investigations ought to be made. It 
was likewise true that there was ample authority for many 
years for the commission to make a physical valuation of prop- 
erty of the carriers, the only thing lacking being the sinews of 
war. They did not have the money. If appropriations for 
the purpose had been made sufficient, the valuation could have 
| been made years ago. Therefore it was necessary for us to 
enact a compulsory law requiring the physical valuation. 

Together with others I have worked on that for the last nine 
years. As it is not proper to mention what is said and done in 
committee, the first outcropping of our work is found in the 
minority report signed by Judge BarttettT, Judge RicHarpson, 
Judge Peters, and myself against the administration railroad 
bill in 1910. With the help of a few patriotic Republicans we 
succeeded in placing the physical valuation in that bill in the 
House. It went out, however, in a conference in which the 
Democratic conferees were not permitted to participate. I be- 
came chairman of the committee in the next Congress, intro- 
duced the bill in the House, and it became a law. 

Now, the authority exists for these Investigations about safety 
appliances of which we woefully stand in need. It ought to be 
done. We are willing to provide for saving life and property, 
but human understanding is fallible, human information is often 
short. Human fallibility in operating the trains, I think, is 
more to blame, perhaps, than the steel and the iron and the 
crossties and the charters of the corporation that are so much 
anathematized on many grounds, including watered stock and 
other questions. We want to know what to do. For many years 
we have cooperated with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to steel cars, headlights, and other safety appliances. We 
have referred bills to the commission and had them before us 
on hearings. We have considered the state of the market, the 
output of the Steel Trust, the rapidity with which steel cars 
could be substituted for wooden cars. We do not want to do 
anything rash or drastic. We want to protect the public. We 
think trains running at a high rate of speed ought to have 
strong and indestructible cars. We think on trains where both 
steel cars and wooden cars are used they ought to be placed in 
separate parts of the train and not mingled together. 

The railroads have all the time professed to us that they were 
substituting steel cars for wooden cars as rapidly as possible. 
They do not want to cozifiscate and throw.away their entire 
rolling stock. They wanted to utilize it as long as they could 
and gradually substitute the steel cars. On inquiry we found 
some foundation for their statement. We are informed that at 
the present time there are very few wooden cars being con- 
structed and turned out of the shops. All new cars are of steel 
or have steel frames. We are informed that on almost all the 
railroads running out of Washington solid steel trains are oper- 
ated. It appears that the railroad monopoly in New England 
is an exception to this statement and that they had not substi- 
tuted steel cars as rapidly as the other roads; but if they are 
only waiting to dispose of their wooden cars before doing so, it 
will not be long before it happens, because I understand they 
are now disposing of their wooden cars at very rapid rates, as 


the very frequent wrecks have been acting as instruments of 
retirement. 
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Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the gentleman’s attention been called to 
the statement given out yesterday by President Elliott, of the 
New Haven Railroad? In, answer to the question of “ How 
many steel cars are operated on the New Haven Railroad?” he 
said: 


Will the 





gentleman yield? 



































There are 56 all-steel cars in operation, 
on the electric zone between Stamford and 
this there are 69 steel underframe Pullman 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
[Mr. ADAMSON] has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be allowed to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state, in answer to the interruption 
of. the gentleman from Massachusetts, that my information is 
that that road was slower than any of the others as to substi- 
tutions, and I hope the recent events there will suggest to them 
a different method of retiring the wooden cars and substituting 
steel cars more rapidly than they have been doing, without 
waiting for other wrecks to destroy them. 

As to the subject of these investigations, I wish to say that 
I am opposed to creating any more original commissions. I 
am perfectly willing for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to pursue the course already adopted by it of selecting its own 
expert agents to make these investigations. 3ut we are not 
relying entirely upon them, however. We are all the time 
studying this question ourselves. Our committee has had at 
each Congress a subcommittee on the subject. It has one now. 
It has a subcommittee on safety appliances, including cars, in- 
cluding block signals, including headlights, and including spark 
deflectors. 
is a very great element in these wrecks. 

The question of letting a sleepy man, working overtime, run 
a train and imperil! the lives of a thousand passengers is a very 
important one. All of these questions are submitted to a sub- 
committee, headed by a Democrat from the rock-ribbed State 
of New Hampshire—a precious rarity—imbued with the ideas 
of reform and democracy and good government [Mr. STEevens], 
who has two as good Republicans as you could dnd in the 
country and two other good Democrats on the subcommittee to 
help him, to study these questions in all their phases; and if 
any gentleman knows any quicker way to get at the truth, and 
better truth, and bigger truth, and more solid truth, than that, 
we would like him to appear before us and tell us anything he 
knows about it. We will do our best to find ont as much about 
these subjects as we can. We do not propose to jump on the 
railroads and abuse them. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
words! [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. We want them. I know of sections of the 
country where thousands of miles of railroad are needed. It is 
the folks who run the railroads that give us the trouble, for 
they are human, and they are just as bad and just as good as 
the same quality of human nature would be if engaged in any 
other business. That is the trouble about that. They have the 
same amount of cupidity; they have the same amount of care- 
lessness; they have all the supposed elements of original and 
acquired sin that any other mortals have if they get in the 
habit of using them. [Applause and laughter.] 

That is the trouble. They ought to be treated just like any 
other citizens and just like any other owners of property—no 
better and no worse. They ought to be held up to the discharge 
of their duty like other citizens and not be required to do any 
more than other citizens in upholding the law and paying their 
taxes and discharging their responsibilities. [Applause.] 

As common carriers, however, these corporations perform a 
public function by public authority. Every corporate official is 
a quasi public officer and charged with the same high degree of 
duty and obligation to the public that devolves on any other public 
official, and should be held to strict accountability accordingly. 
In view of what has been said by the gentleman from Ohio and 
others, it is but just to say that the railroads have been of late 
years making efforts to promote the safety of travelers and 
property. It is but natural that they should do so, because it 
is to their financial interests to protect their own property, 
which is usually destroyed in a wreck, although travelers may 
escape without injury. The fault to be found in the railroads 
was their resistance, strenuous and determined, against regula- 
tion by the Government, attempted in response to the demand 
for relief against discrimination as to persons and localities, 
If they had never done that, there would have been no prejudice 
against railroads. When regulation was attempted the carriers 
bitterly resented it and thereby provoked what ill feeling has 


of which 26 are in service 
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God bless you for those kind 































































































































































































Hours of labor are included in that also, and that | 











been indulged in against them. We do not promise now that 
our investigations will result in legislation. They may result in 
demonstrating no need for legislation. We have already in- 
dulged in much legislation on those subjects. People have got- 
ten into a habit—more like a disease, which, having started. has 
spread like a contagion—that impels them to look to Congress 
for new legislation every time anything happens, whether that 
legislation be appropriate or pertinent to the subject or not. 
Many inquiries have come to us this week to know if we were 
going to investigate and legislate about the most recent New 
Haven wreck, when ample authority was conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission many years ago to do that 
work, instead of leaving it to Congress. What we need is more 
enforcement of law and more litigation instead of so much legis- 
lation. Law can not enforce itself. It is a dead letter unless 
human nature is willing to enforce it. Whatever we find neces- 
sary to perfect the legislation to protect life and property in 
transit and uphold the hands of the commission in securing 
just and reasonable rates and practices we shall be found 
trying to do, and we will thank our colleagues for their assist- 
ance. 

Did the gentleman from New Jersey wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No. I intended to speak after 
the gentlemah had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
make a statement 


I have no questions to ask. 
in my own time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I thank the gentlemen of the committee for 
their attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the very in- 
teresting statement made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ADAMSON] proves two things. The first is the truth of his state- 
ment that the great chairmen of great committees are strangely 
clannish. The second is that he proved that he merited the 
eloquent tributes paid to him by the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. Mann]. [Applause.] 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the committee this afternoon 
had an opportunity to listen’ to a business man talk. I am glad 
that the committee this afternoon heard the statement from the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHarp], a business man, relative to 
what the railroads in his State and the trunk lines that reach 
out from the metropolis on through Buffalo to the great city of 
Chicago are endeavoring to do in betterment of their service. 

Too often we listen here to lawyers who are technical in their 
statements, as well as verbose and ambiguous in their argu- 
ments, and it was a genuine pleasure for me to hear the genile- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SHarp], in his plain, clear, concise method 
of addressing the committee, state that in his judgment the 
great railroads of this country are endeavoring, as the result of 
a desire to protect themselves, to protect the traveling public. 
Usually if a statement of that kind were made on this floor the 
motives of the railroads would be brought into the discussion. 
The gentleman from Ohio carefully, and I think manfully, 
avoided a discussion of that kind. None of us as representa- 
tives of the American people need question the motives of any 
public-service corporation in this country so long as we are con- 
vineed that they are endeavoring as best they may to protect 
the people who are temporarily committed to their care. 

The public-service corporation of my State has been ridiculed 
and held up to scorn by the press of our State, sometimes Demo- 
cratie and sometimes Republican. I do not know that one is 
any worse at times than the other in unfair criticism. What 
has it done under the able and intelligent direction of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas N. McCarter? The public-service corporation 
of New Jersey examines physically, as well as mentally, all the 
men and women who come to them and ask that they may be 
appointed to some position in its service. 

After they are employed this corporation grants them a pen- 
sion of 50 per cent of their salary when they have been in its 
service for 25 years. 

What else do they do?, They have a restaurant in their big 
office buildings in Newark, N. J., and they feed their employees 
without charge for the midday meal. This, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say to the gentleman who has so well stated his case 
this afternoon is the method by which the Public Service Cor- 
poration of the State of New Jersey has endeared itself to its 
employees, and the traveling public in our State is as well 
satisfied with its service as the employees are with their treat- 
ment. And it may be as a result of this method which extends 
to the Pennsylvania and possibly to some of the other railroads 
of New Jersey that the railway commissioners of our State 
were able to send on here to Washington yesterday the state- 
ment that of the through trains leaving Jersey City to go to 
Washington, to go to Buffalo, to go to Ohicago, more than 90 
per cent of the cars that were included in those trains were 
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Mr. MANN. Im view of the fact that the Democratic Mem- 
bers are going to have a caucus and that the Republican Mem- 
bers are not, but would like to go to the ball game, I hope the 
gentleman will make the motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fioop of Virginia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7898) making appropriations te supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
how adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
September 6, 1913, at 12 o’clock neon. 

























































built of steel. In these days of demagogic utterances against 
public-service corporations I am glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity te state what one of the despised has done in New 
Jersey. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in yolume 35 of the 
Statutes at Large, page 325, is this provision: 

Hereafter the Interstate Commerce Commission shali be, and _ is 
hereby, authorized, at its discretion, to investigate, test experimentally, 
gad report on the use and need of any appliances or systems intended 
to promote the safety of railway operation, which may be furnished in 
eompleted shape to such commission for such investigation and test 
entirely free of cost to the Government. For this purpose the com- 
mission is authorized te employ persons familiar with the subject to be 
investigated and tested, and may also make use of its regular employees 
for such purposes. 

This was carried in one of the appropriation bills for the fiscal 
year 1909, and thereafter provision was made specifically for 
such work. 

In the estimates for the fiscal year 1913 no estimate was sub- 
mitted for this purpose. In the hearings held by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations inquiry was made as to the failure to sub- 
mit an estimate, and it was stated that it was the intention to 
discontinue the board, to which reference has already been 
made by the gentleman from Illinots. 

My opinion is that the commission not only has authority but 
has ample funds to conduct this investigation for the fiscal year 
1914. For 1913 the sum of $1,000,000 was appropriated for the 
general purposes of the commission. The commission volun- 
tarily submitted an estimate for the current fiscal year of 
$950,000, and stated that they had a balance of $191,000 from 
the previous year, but would expend $40,000 additional in 1913. 
My recoltection is that they would have about $90,000 in excess 
of what they anticipated using out of the appropriation of 
$950,000. 

I believe there is a universal interest in the development of 
the block-signal system and safety-appliance devices, which in- 
terest has been accentuated by the recent disaster on the New 
Haven road. 

I was about to suggest that we let this matter go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the meantime I shall confer with the 
commissioners. 

Mr. MANN. Before it goes over, let me remind the gentleman 
that the appropriation act from which he quotes only extended 
the authority of the commission to investigate all safety appli- 

































































EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on prelimi- 
hary examination of waterway to connect Tennessee River 
with Tombigbee River, in the State of Mississippi, by way of 
Big Bear Creek or other practicable route (H. Dec. No. 218); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations, 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Mosquito Inlet, Fla., with a view to securing a channel 
with suitable depth and width from the Atlantic Ocean to a 
point at or near the town of New Smyrna (H. Doe. No. 219) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief ef Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Beverly Harbor, Mass., with a 
view to securing a channel depth of 24 feet and of widening 
the channel on the northern side by the removal of the ledge 
near the Essex Bridge (H. Doc. No. 220); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be grinted with illustra- 
tion. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 

















































ances. “ ‘ ; nei ai si ait wea’ 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. viceaheket . ic - i 
ary examination of Port Huron Harbor, Mich., with a view 
Mr. MANN. And that is the paragraph that provides for the a 


to constructizeg some compensatory structure in the St. Clair 
River fronting the city of Port Huron that the city of Port 
Huron may have a depth of water not less than 20 feet from tha 
present dock line out to the thread of the stream €H. Doc. No. 
221): to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustration. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Fenholloway River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 222); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Pearl River from Bogalusa, La., to Columbia, Miss, (H. 
Doc. No. 223); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Little Calumet River, Ill. and Ind., from the 
junction up to Blue Island (H. Doc. No, 224); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


use of the ordinary employees. The block-signal and automatic 
train-control provision was a joint resolution passed in 1906, 
and the purpese of that item in the appropriation bill by which 
the authority was extended over ordinary or other safety appli- 
ances was to give the same employees who were working on the 
block signals and automatic train control authority over other 
safety devices. I doubt whether that provision in the appro- 
priation act would apply. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true. In the hearing on 
March 26, 1912, this occurred in the committee: 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you completed the investigations of the block- 
signal systems and appliances? 

Mr. MILsSTeAD. We have not completed the investigation, but we have 
not asked for any appropriation for another year. The block-signal 
board sits, on an average of about once a month, for a couple of days 
and preces on information submitted to them and the information col- 
lected by the block-signal inspectors, but their inspection of certain 
devices will be discontinued after the Ist day of July; there will be no 
block-signal board after that date. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then you do not need them any more? 


Mr. MritsTrap. We do not say that; we do not say that we will not 
need them any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why do you discontinue them? 

Mr. MILSTHAD. Well, the committee has given evidence a couple of 
times that they did not think we need them, 


The CHAIRMAN. It was supposed when this investigation was started 
that it would be finished? 


Mr. MILSTHAD. Yes; that is what I have reference to. 
'The CHAIRMAN. But it looked as though it was the intention to have 
it go on forever. 


Mr. MILSTEAD, Well, there is evidence now that we have no intention 
of that at all. 


The CHAIRMAN. Of course, if this block-signal board were allowed to 
— sieag and keep drawing on the Treasury it weuld never finish its 
wer. MILSTEAD. Well, the commission decided to discontinue it and 
not ask for an additional appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I beg to say, having introduced both proposi- 
tions, that it never was supposed that it ever would be com- 
pletely finished. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true; but, as I wish to 
have the committee rise now, I suggest that we allow the amend- 
ment to go over until to-morrow: 





































































OHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R, 
7893) for the relief of Francis H. Connelly, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 
























PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R.-7935) to ereate in the 
War Department a roll to be known as the volunteer retired 
list, to authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain sur- 
viving officers of the United States Volunteer Army of the Civil 
War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7936) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to lease premises for post offices where the 
building is constructed upon plans approved by him for a term 
not exceeding 20 years; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. : 

By Mr. DEITRICK: A bill (H. R. 7937) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Med- 
ford, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 7938) to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Representative and 
Senator in the Congress of the United States, limiting the 
amount of campaign expenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 7939) providing for the 
labeling, marking, and tagging of all fabrics and leather goods 
hereinafter designated and providing for the fumigation of the 
saine; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 7940) to provide for enlarg- 
ing the United States building at Fresno, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 7941) granting a pension to 
Ernest Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 7942) granting a pension to 
Jacob B. S. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 7943) granting an increase of 
pension to Archibald Branaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 7944) granting a pension to 
Jefferson L. Wylie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 7945) granting an increase.of 
pension to Armina Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 7946) granting a pension to 
Ann E. Fish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 7947) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John B. Swoap; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7948) granting an 
increase of pension to Franklin W. Dickey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the passage of 
the workmen’s compensation bill (S. 959); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the American Free Art League, 
Boston, Mass., protesting against the placing of a tariff on art 
and artistic antiquities; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers to accompany bill granting 
a pension to Franklin W. Dickey; to the Committee on Invaiid 
Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, September 6, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the con- 
current resolution of the Senate (S. Con. Res. 5) providing for 
the printing and binding, with illustrations, of 16,500 copies of the 
proceedings in COéngress and at the unveiling in the Statuary 
Hall of the statue of Zachariah Chandler. 

COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to present two short tele- 
grams that I have received with reference to a matter contained 
in the tariff bill. I should like to have them read. They are 
brief. 
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There being no objection, the telegrams were read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA, September 5, 1913. 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. €.: 


We, the undersigned merchants and farmers of Pulaski County, pro- 
test against passage of Clarke rider bill, and respectfully ask that you 
use every effort to prevent said passage. 

E. J. Henry, D. R. Pearce, H. H. Sparrow, J. J. Pollock, 
J D. Humphreys, T. R. Wilcox, J. T. Coleman, F. L. 
Royal, E. M. Coleman, T. B. Ragan, W. C. Merritt, 
J. R. Rogers, E. P. Walters, C. I.. Anderson, M. H. 
Boyer, A. W. Lowry, J. B. Glover, J. K. Livingston, 
A. A. Smith, N. F. Powell, W. W. Wynne, E. F. Way, 
Cc. T. Smith, E. T. Pate, L. R. Langford, Mack D. 
Ferris, R. A. Anderson. 


Fort GAIneEs, GA., September 5, 1913. 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We respectfully urge you to have action on Clarke cotton-exchange bill 
deferred until cotton-selling season is past. The spinners would take 
advantage of the farmers who have to sell now and adopt a hand-to- 
mouth policy. To pass bill after Christmas would give country time 
to adjust before another selling season. 

E. R. King, B. T. Casttlo, E. W. Killingsworth, M. C. Gay, 
R. E. Peterson, J. R. Simpson, H. M. Shaw, R. L. 
Shaw, Emmett R. Shaw. 


MEMORIAL, 


Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the California State 
Board of Viticultural Commissioners, remonstrating against 
the imposition of the proposed tax of $1.10 per gallon on brandy 
used for fortifying sweet wines, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. . 

MOSES HARRIS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2600) for the relief of 
Moses Harris, asked to be discharged from its further consider- 
ation and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which 
was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3092) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
D. Gallagher (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 38093) granting a pension to Adelaide W. Wheeler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3094) to promote the safety of passengers and 
others upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to use cars constructed of steel, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 3095) for the relief of Oldham County, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 3096) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Sherry; to the Committee on Pensions. 


ENDOWMENT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I introduce a bill to provide for co- 
operative agricultural extension work between the agricultural 
colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of the act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

In connection with the introduction of the bill I wish only to 
say that the subject matter covers the same subject as a bill 
which passed the House at the last session and which was con- 
sidered by the Senate. The new bill is the result of confer- 
ences between the Secretary of Agriculture, Congressman LEVER, 
and myself, and the executive committee of the colleges of 
agriculture, its object being to bring more completely into har- 
mony the Department of Agriculture and the colleges for agri- 
cultural extension for performing demonstration work. 

The bill (S. 3091) to provide for cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. JONES. On yeserday I offered an amendment, by re- 
quest, intended to be proposed to the pending tariff bill, and 
asked that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. I 
notice that the amendment was ordered to lie.on the table. I 
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move that it be taken from the table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That order will be made. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (8S. DOC. NO. 180). 


Mr. BRISTOW. Some days ago I asked to have printed as a 
public document tables that were collected by the junior Sen- 
ator from North Daketa [Mr. GroNNA] on the imports and ex- 
ports of the agricultural productions of the country. I renew 
that request and ask unanimous consent that the tables may be 
printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON THE YAKIMA RECLAMATION PROJECT, ETC. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under 
the act approved June 30, 1913, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the work of the commission, 
and so forth, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: ‘ 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the commission appointed under sec- 
tion 23 of the act “ Making appropriations for the current and eontingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913, to make the investigation ordered 
in said section, in the States of Washington and New Mexico, that the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to advance to the chairman of said 
commission such sums as may be necessary to pay witmesses, stenog- 
raphers at not execeding $1 per printed page, and for clerical assist- 
ance, and the traveling expenses of the commission incident_to said 
investigation from the contingent fund of the Senate and House of 
Representatives; itemized vouchers for all such expenditures on the 
part ef the Senate to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and those on the part of 
the House of presentatives by the Committee on Accounts of the 
House of Representatives. 

The VICR PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mv. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the statute of the United 
States the joint resolution must go te the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that it should be a concurrent 
resolution instead of a joint resolution. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, There is a statute of the United 
States ‘which requires’all such resolutions to be first presented 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, if objection is made 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a question of objection. 
It is a question of complying with the law. It will go to the 
ecmuinittee, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will suggest that it should be a con- 
current resolution instead of a joint resolution. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas will agree to that change. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A reference to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate is, in my 
opinion, not imperative. The authority already exists for the 
expenditure, and it is the sole purpose of the joint resolution 
to obviate the inconvenience which will inevitably arise if the 
commission is te discharge its duties under the provision of law 
as it now exists without the right being granted to the disburs- 
ing officers of the House and Senate to make the advances. 

The authority of law for the expenditure, I will say, is con- 
tained in the Indian appropriation act, and it is not contem- 
plated by the joint resolution that that authority shall be 
increased or extended. 

The sole purpose of the joint resolution is to prevent the com- 
mission from.having to advance its own expenses. The joint 
resolution authorizes the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to advance such moneys to the 
ecominission, requiring that itemized vouchers shall be taken and 
filed and audited by the committee afterwards. 

Further, Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
“suggested that this should be a concurrent resolution. I do not 
want that. The resolution has been prepared by a disbursing 
officer who has been in the service of the Senate of the United 
States for 46 years, and he informs me that it is necessary that 
it shall be a joint resolution. For that reason, unless the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire can assign some particular reason 
for wanting to make it a concurrent resolution, I shall insist 
upon it as a joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withdraw that suggestion. I will say 
to the Senator, if he will permit me, that I did not object te the 
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resolution at all. 
very gladly withdraw. 
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I merely made the suggestion, and that I 





Mr. ROBINSON. That was my understanding. Now I ask 


that the order referring the joint resolution to the committee 
be rescinded and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’ can not change the 
ruling of the Chair. This is the plain provisien of the law: 


Hereafter no payment shall be made from the contingent fund of 
the Senate— 


That is what this calls for— 
unless sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 


gent Expenses of the Senate. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if you will hear me for a 
moment, the expenditure has already been authorized by law. 
I will read it to you. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The language of the law is clear, 
and the Chair rules that the joint resolution must go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the Chair will not grow impatient - 
with me for calling attention to the fact that a law has already 
been passed authorizing this expenditure and that the rule does 
not apply. I submit, if the Chair will look at the statutes he 
will see that his ruling is erroneous, and that he will not adhere 
to it and will permit the matter to be considered now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In noticing the resolution I think the Chair is 
clearly right in his ruling because the law as it passed made 
appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Senator by this resolution wants 
to have a part of the money paid from the contingent expenses 
of the Senate. The law says it shall be paid from the contin- 
gent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no, Mr. President; here is the law. 

Provided, That one-half of all necessary expenses incident to and in 
connection with the making of the investigation herein provided for, 
including traveling expenses of the members of the commission, shail 
be paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers therefor 
signed by the chairman of the said commission, who shall be designated 
by the members of the said commission. 

The language is just as plain as can be. This expense is 
already provided for by the statute, and is to be paid in equal 
amounts from the contingent fund of the House and Senate. 
It does not make any additional charge on either of those funds, 
but it is intended to relieve the commission, as I have already 
stated, from the necessity of having to advance its own ex- 
penses and the expenses of witnesses necessary for the investi- 
gation. The joint resolution does not add any charge; it does 
not require any additional appropriation or authorization. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. But let the Chair state to the 
Senator from Arkansas, suppose the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—a baseless sup- 
position—should net willingly advance the money, but prefer to 
pay after the services were rendered? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the Senator from Arkansas, 
if the position which the Senator now takes is a correct one, 
what is the necessity of the resolution now presented? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The necessity for it is to authorize an ad- 
vanee to be made. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But, if the Senator's position is 
right, the law has already provided for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; the expense is authorized under the 
statute, but no advance of any sum can be made. I call atten- 
tion to a statute of the United States 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it were not for that statute, section 
3648— 


No advance of public money shall be made in any case whatever— 


The joint resolution would not be necessary. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just to pursue that 

Mr. ROBINSON. Justa moment. A statute has been passed 
which applies to the cases of committees on the part of the 
Senate in this language: 


That when any duty is imposed upon a committee of*the Senate 
involving expenses which are ordered to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman 
ef the committee charged with such duty, the receipt of the chairman 
4 such committee for any sum paid to him or his order out of said 
contingent fund by the Secretary of the Senate shall be taken and 
passed by the accounting officers of the Treasury as a full and suf- 
fieient voucher, but it shall be the duty of such chairman, as soon 
as practicable, to furnish vouchers in detail fer the distfursement of 
such moneys to the Secretary of the Senate, who shall file them with 
the aceounting officers aforesaid; and this provision shall apply to all 
cases in which orders of the Senate have already been made. 
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Now, if this were a committee of the Senate there would be 
no necessity for this authorization of the advance, but it being 
a joint commission composed of Members of the House and 
Senate, in the view of some of us, it is necessary to get the 
authority for the advance. If the Senator objects the joint 
resolution will go over. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Permit the Chair to state that the 
Chair is not desirous of doing anything except simply to com- 
ply with the statute and the rules. The Chair has no knowl- 
edge as to the condition of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
Nobody knows except the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The Chair assumes that 
there is enough money there; he hopes so, at least. In three 
minutes time that committee can report the resolution back, 
and if the report is fayorable, it will be passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. Let the joint resolution 
the committee. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI will not object to the pending matter if 
there is to be no further debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have already agreed to let the matter go 
to the committee upon the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses cf the Senate I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
introduced this morning by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roginson], and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, as the joint resolution provides that the money shail be 
paid from the contingent fund of the two Houses, it might be 
well to insert the words “in equal parts.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I did not draw up the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the usual form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to insert the words “in equal parts.” 
This is an expenditure.already authorized by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi will be made. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE TARIFF. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Hollis 
sacon Jackson 
Borah James 
Bradley Johnson 
Brady Jones 
Brandegee Kenyon 
sristow Kern 
Bryan Lane 
Catron Lea 
‘hamberlain Lippitt 
‘hilton Lodge 
‘lark. Wyo. McCumber 
‘larke, Ark. McLean 
‘olt Martin, Va. 
‘ummins Martine, N. J. 
Dillingham Myers 
Fletcher Nelson 
Gallinger Norris 
Hitchcock O'Gorman 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that thé junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] is necessarily absent, and will be 
absent for the remainder of the day. He is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the rest of the day. . 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


go to 


Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
tansdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmoius 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. Cc, 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Warren 
Williams 
Works 
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Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I have here a memorial, which 
was sent to me two or three weeks ago, signed by a very large 
number of the principal cotton manufacturers of New England, 
which I should like to have the Secretary read and to have the 
names printed in the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 


Secretary will read as requested, and the names will be printed 
in the REcorpD. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


AvcusT 12, 1913. 
Iion. Henry F. Lippitt, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We commend and thank you for your able exposition of 
the unjustifiable and extraordinarily unfair discrimination in the pend- 
ing tariff bill against New England cotton products, which, as you 
show, are given a duty of from 74 — cent to 30 per cent (an average 
of about 16 per cent), while silk cloth is given a duty of 45 per cent 
and woolen cloths of 35 per cent. 

The percentage of labor cost, higher in cotton than in the other tex- 
tile industries, seems to require at least as high a duty on cotton goods. 

With shorter working hours, higher wages, and a higher percentage 
of labor cost (as shown by the United States cansus reports) than main- 
tain in the great cotton manufacturing States of the South New Eng- 
land seems to be the target of the framers of the pending tariff 
measure. 

Not desiring any unfair advantage and being ready to compete on 
equal terms with any manufacturers in the world we urge you to con- 
tinue your efforts to secure reasonably fair treatment for New Eng- 
land’s greatest industry. 

Southern manufacturers themselves are on reeord indorsing our po- 
sition and the need of higher and fair rates for New England's prod- 
ucts. They realize as do we that the continuation and development of 
the fine cotton goods manufacture of our mills is as important to the 
South as it is to the North. 

Parkhill Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: Arthur H. 
Lowe, treasurer, Fitchburg, Mass.; Grant Yarn Co., by 
Geo. P. Grant, jr., treasurer; Fitchburg Yarn Co., by 
Geo. P. Grant, jr., general manager; Orswell Mills, 
by W. H. Stiles, treasurer, Fitchburg, Mass.; Star 
Worsted Co., by Smith, president, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Theo. Parsons, treasurer, Lyman Mills, Ex- 
change Building, Boston; Edward Lovering, treas- 
urer, Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Exchange Building, 
Boston; Herbert Lyman, treasurer, of Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston; Wellington Sears & Co., Boston; 
Edward P. Nichols, treasurer, Great Falls Manufac- 
turing Co., 53 State Street, Boston; Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, treasurer, Nyanza Mills & Farwell Mills, 70 
Kelby Street, Boston; Amory Browne & Co., Boston; 
W. Amory, treasurer, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 141 
Milk Street, Boston; Sidney Coolidge, treasurer. Lowell 
Bleachery, Lowell; Bliss Fabyan Co., Boston; 
Chas. B. Luther, treasurer, Luther Manufacturing Co., 
Fall River; C. P. Baker, treasurer, Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Co., Ames Building, Boston; Charles O. 
Richardson, treasurer, Warwick Mills, Warwick, R. I.; 
Frederic C. McDuffie, treasurer, York Manufacturing 
Co. and Everett Mills, 120 Franklin Street,” Boston; 
Geo. H. Sayward, treasurer, Pemberton Co. and Me- 
thuen Co., 78 Channey Street, Boston; Converse, Stan- 
ton & Co., Boston; A. G. Cumnock, treasurer, Apple- 
ton Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston; F. C. Dumaine, 
treasurer. Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.. Ames Build- 
ing, Boston; J. M. Prendergast & Co., Boston: Ernest 
Lovering, treasurer, Dwight Manufacturing Co., Ex- 
change Building. Boston; F. A. Flather, treasurer, 
Boott Mills, 79 Milk Street, Boston; Frederic Amory, 
treasurer, Nashua Manufacturing Co. and Jackson Co., 
82 Devonshire, Boston; H. DeF. Lockwood, assistant 
treasurer, Pacific Mills, Boston; Albert Greene Dun- 
‘can, treasurer, Chicopee Manufacturing Co. and Har- 
mony Mills, 70 Kilby Street, Boston; Minot, Hooper & 
Co., 110 Sumner Street, Boston; Charles F. Young, 
treasurer, Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 70 Kilby Street, 
Boston; Arthur R. Sharp, treasurer, Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co., 20 Devonshire, Boston: John BW. Paige, 
treasurer, Central Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass.; 
Andrew G. Pierce, for Pierce Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Grinnell Manufacturing Corporation, and Pierce 
Bros. (Ltd.), New Bedford: Wm. P. Covell, Bristol 
Manufacturing Co.; Albert G. Mason, Whitman Miils, 
New Bedford; Frederick C. Macy, Soule Mills, New 
Bedford; John Neild, Neild Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion; N. B. Kerr, Butler Mills, New Bedford; W. H. 
Underdown, New Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation, 
New Bedford; Edw. T. Pierce, Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford; Geo. H. Hills, treasurer, Stevens Manufac- 
turing Co. and Davol Mills, Fall River; Chas. M. Shove, 
treasurer, Granite Mills, Fall River; _J. E. Osborne, 
treasurer, American Linen €o. and Merchants Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River; Robert W. Zuill, treasurer, 
Cornell Mills, Fall River; Wm. N. McLane, treasurer, 
Seaconnet Mills, Fall River; W. F. Shove, treesurer, 
Poeasset Manufacturing Co. and Wampanoag Mills. Fall 
River; H. T. Whitin, treasurer, Paul Whitin Manu- 
facturing Co., Northbridge; Ponemah Mills, J. A. At- 
wood, treasurer, Providence; International Braid Co., 
J. O. Arms, treasurer, Providence; Coventry Co., 
Robert W. Taft. treasurer, Providence; Slater Manu- 
facturing Co., Wm. H. Harris, treasurer, Pawtucket; 
U. §S. Cotton Co., Fred W. Easton, treasurer. Paw- 
tucket ; Waypoyset Manufacturing Co., Robt. B. Easton, 
secretary, Pawtucket; Interlaken Mills, E. C. Bucklin, 
Providence. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the gentlemen who sign this 
memorial represent perhaps 100,000 employees and several thou- 
sand stockholders of cotton-manufacturing companies in New 
England, and the pay envelopes of the entployees depend upon 
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the prosperity of these mills. It is for these people and their 
interests that I am speaking to-day. 

When the Senate adjourned last night I was on the point 
of making a comparison of the effect of this change of duty 
from the high number of cotton yarns to the average number, 
as shown in Table No. 169 from the Tariff Board’s cotton report. 
That table contains in the neighborhood of 100 different cotton 
fabrics, which were selected by the board at large through the 
dry-goods stores of the country as somewhat representative 
fabrics of the industry. Some of those fabrics contain silk, 
and as to some it is not possible from the data given by the 
beard to discover just what .efféct the change in these duties 
would have; but upon about 80 of those samples it is possible 
to discover approximately what effect this change would pro- 
‘luce in the duty applicable to them. 

I have here a table, which I have prepared, showing the 
number of yarns of which the various fabrics are composed, 
showing the duty upon each that would be assessed uncer the 
principle of the high number of yarns and the duty that would 
be assessed upon each under the average number of yarns. 
The general result of that comparison is to show that on goods 
composed of coarse numbers of yarns there would be no change 
in duty at all; but that on goods composed of high, numbers of 
yarns, in a very great number of instances, there would be a 
reduction of duty of from 24 to 74 per cent. 

On the first 17 samples it will be seen, by an examination of 


the table, that they are all composed of coarse numbers of 
yarns. For instance, No. 1 is composed of 6 and 7; No. 3, of 


10 and 11; No. 7, of 12 and 16; and so on down the list. On 
these 17 fabrics there will be no change in the duty. 

We then come to numbers 18 to 21, and we find a reduction 
of the duty of 24 per cent on the first 3 of these and of 5 per 
cent on the other. 

oat alan 19 is composed of No. 80 and of No. 120 yarn; sample 

20, of 80 and 100 yarn; sample 21, of 60 and 100. It is on 
account of the variation in numbers that oceurs so frequently 
in goods composed of these fine yarns that this reduction is 
drought about. As we go on through the list, which I shall 
not read in full, it will be seen that wherever the numbers of 
the yarns are coarse almost without exception there is no 
change in the duty, and that almost without exception where 
the yarns are fine there is a reduction of the duty. In all, this 
table shows that there is a reduction on 31 of these samples 
that are composed of fine yarns and of fancy woven figures, 
which, as I have said, runs up as high as 74 per cent; and that 
there is no change on 49 of the samples composed of coarse 
yarn and ordinary weaves. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is any way in which 
the discrimination, if I may call it so, that this proposed amend- 
ment will make as against New England fabrics can be better 
illustrated than by that table. 

Those fine yarn goods are not protected even in the bill as it 
came from the House to anything like the same extent that the 
coarser yarn goods are protected. The conditions of the in- 
dustry, as has been several times stated in this Chamber, are 
such that for the present we can come very close to competing 
with foreign countries on some of the coarse fabrics of cotton, 
but we can not compete with them on the fine fabrics of cotton, 
where the proportion of labor, as compared with the proportion 
of cotton that enters into their cost, is very large. 

After two years of Democratic study of this question, dur- 
ing all of which time it had been proposed to assess these 
duties by the high number, contained in the cloth, suddenly at 
the last moment, after the bill had actually been presented in 
this body, owing to the difficulties of administering that method 
which ought to have been long since discovered, it is proposed 
to change this system. Under these circumstances it seems to 
me that a corresponding change should be made in the classifica- 
tion so as to leave the relative protection between these varie- 
ties of goods the same as originally proposed. 

I have proposed-an amendment, Mr. President, which to some 
extent will produce this result. This reduction in the duty is 
brought about on these goods because they are dropped from 
the class containing high yarns and a proportional duty to a 
lower class composed of goods made of:a little coarser yarns and 
bearing a lower duty. In the amendment which I have pro- 
posed I simply apply the rate of duty of the high class in 
which these goods formerly came to the class into which they 
would now go. The average result of those changes is that 
where, under the previous rate, the duty was 17.8 per cent, 
under my proposed amendment it will be 17.5 per cent—a 
slightly lower average. I am proposing no duty higher than is 
contained in the present bill. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk as a substitute to paragraph 257. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. As a substitute for paragraph 257, on page 
76, it is proposed to insert the following: 


257. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
woven figured, or mercerized, containing yarns the highest number of 
which does not exceed No. 9, 74 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 9 
and not exceeding No. 19, 10 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 19 
and not exceeding No, 29, 124 per cent ad valorem : exceeding No. 29 
and not exceeding No, 39, 15 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 
39 and not exceeding No. 49, 20 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No, 49 
and not exceeding No. 59, 223 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 59 
and not exceding No. 79, 25 per cent ad valorem; excecding No. 79, 
27% per cent ad valorem. Cotton cloth when bleached, dyed, colored. 
stained, painted, printed, woven figured, or mercerized, containing yarn 
the highest number of which does not exceed No. 9, 10 per cent ad 
valorem; exceeding No. 9 and not exceeding No. 19, 124 per cent ad 





valorem; exceeding No. 19 and not exceeding No, 29, 15 per cent ad 
valorem ; exceeding No, 29 and not exceeding No. 39, 174 per cent ad 
valorem : exceeding No. 39 and not exceeding No. 49, 22% per cent 


ad valorem ; exceeding No, 49 and not exceeding No. 
valorem ; exceeding No. 59 and not exceeding No. 79, 
valorem ; exceeding No. 79, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in connection with what I have 
said on this subject, I should like to have the table to which [ 
have referred in my remarks printed in full, and also a smaller 
table showing a brief résumé of the two rates of duty. 


25 per cent ad 
273 per cent ad 



































The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
tables will be printed as requested. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 
Kind of cloth, number of yarns, ete. 
[From Table 169, Tariff Board's cotton report.] 
a See ee , j — 
Aver- | High ; Aver- 
Kind of cloth. | Number of yarns.} 78° | "yat | num- ‘aa 
| ber. | duty. | aun 
| bee 
i = = oe eee | - ol t i eat 
| P.ct. | Pel. P.ct. 
PE 5 dé ccccnswedanadsecuna WF Bb cswcass 5 | 7.5 None. 
Secon ek Rees $ 75 | 7.5} None: 
3. Osnaburg MPL ii5 55, | | 10 None. 
4, Sheeting... Se” | ae | 10 None, 
5. Sheeting BEBGE 035555: | a: oe None. 
3. Domestic 18-22 | RD 12.5} None. 
7. Drill Fees bs sunaree | 10 None, 
8 Canton SIGE cc | 10 | None, 
9. Cheese bunting 20-26 Gf } 12.5} None. 
19. Window holland SS we cies | 10 | None. 
11. Linen finish.......... a on | 10 None. 
12. Sheeting. -32 | 12.5 | None. 
Wen. Sas aid cbs pentindesves 12.5 None. 
iy I dc adlnacipeccmesive 2.5 None. 
Wee Ea cash. cactccccevas 12.5 None. 
PROG Se coe cissiess.s WES B58 7.5 | None, 
eS PR rer 55-60 |. ....... 22.5 None. 
Ne eee 60-80 67 | 22.5 2.8 
Dey POE EE. oc cccsccscccee | 80-120 | 95 | 25 | 2.5 
20. Persian lawn .............. | 80-100 | 87| 2 25 2.5 
ee re 1€/2-60-100 7} 2 22.5 | 5 
SINE <4. ccncnadaideas=« } , re : 12.5 None. 
lS een a ten anaes nae 40-60 | ae 17.5 | 5 
wh in, 9 te ee cer’ 26-50 | 35 : 12.5 7.8 
a ee ee ee 40/2-80-100 | 85 | 27 25 | 2.5 
> ES eet: -80 | 65} 25 | 22.5) 2.5 
27. Corded check..............- | 10/2- 24 (2 | 7%, 6 | 265] 2.5 
28. Dotted swiss............... | 14/8-14-55-! $0 | 65) 2 | 22.5] 2.5 
29. Dotted swiss............... | 7-60-80 | 67} 25 | 225] 2.5 
30. Curtain swiss.............. | 20-50-60 | S3{ 225]; 2 | 2.5 
31. Fancy swiss.. a 8-60-70 | 5O| 22.5} 20 2.5 
32. Lappet... a 16/2-50-70} 57} 22.5] 2% | 25 
Si PCIE iia dns deinen i | 32-50} 40] 20 17.5) 25 
a cre ie alee il 40/2-50-80-139 | 96; 27.5) 2 | 2.5 
oe... eS ee ee 70/2~45-120/4 | 75{ 27.5} 22.5] 5 
36. Marquisette................ 55-120/2 80; 27. 25 | 2.5 
37. Marquisette...............- 40/2-55 }........ | 20 | 20 | None 
Wy Sinks on cgmaemakebuae BP De ademas 12.5 12.5| None. 
39. Challie... 286-32 }........1 2.5 12.5 None. 
40. Lawn.... 80-36 }........ } 125 12.5 | None. 
41. Calico.... Be hos teases 12.5; 12.5! None. 
I he paca Ridden teal aca | 12.5 12.5| None. 
OME oie. ohn nccuccise | 325] 1251 None. 
Si emi. 5i 5. ocloscceacs | 90-9845 .5.25.3 } 12.5} 12.5] None. 
45. Printed lawn.............. | 45-65 53} 22.5) 20 | 2.5 
46. ' 50-80 65 25 22.5 2.5 
47. 55-90 | 2; @ | 228} 2.5 
48. 60-110 | 80} 27.5) 2 | 2.5 
i A nan vnisauts biaetehbindes | 65-1060 | 80 27.5); @ | 2.5 
Se IN ld cs cagbesass inn | 27.5 | 27.5} None. 
51. Scrim.... 12.5| 12.5| None 
52. Grépe kimono. 12.5] 125| None 
53. Drapery twill........-...-. 12.5} 12.5! None. 
Sy Gnd gnetewnetandennesue 12.5 12.5| None. 
Oh, CUES Sdance.csdernces.- 12.5} 12.5] None 
Se DOME sis ccksiis. ens: 22.5| 22.5} None. 
Ee, Re canedssseccdeanseads:: <-> CEPR bse ct cis dvitdsls-savee+|waacanes 
GO NGS 6 Sicseapéccapsccae 2 |} 22.5 2.5 
GR Er ie assis cesiea8s<cs 20 } 20 | None. 
Ci BOG Bias i dis tiksdcdect 2 | 2% | None. 
eee 12.5{ 12.5) None. 
62. Window holland.-......... 10 10 None. 
GR CN Cov bo csi ced ie5s< 12.5 12.5] None. 
CO PUM Sivdoin ciivd ccccecsses 20 12.5 7.5 
SO a ee 25 20 5 
PE, DONG nnasgecaveqenscaee 25 22.5 2.5 
GR FEBS s 5 a ivicecndetadesess 17.6 ¥ 
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Kind of cloth, number of yarns, etc.—Continued, 


Kind of cloth, Number of yarns.| 


> MORBsacnectccasassvapecs 
. Sateen 
. Gingham 
2. Gingham 
Cheviot . 
. Madras...... 
. Gingham.... 
. Outing flannel 


PR prac cobvepsitdssanawe 
b. Sid Bs ks sate peed 
, Seotch gingham 
. Fancy gingham 








This table shows that changing the basis of duty from the highest 
number of yarn in the cloth to the average number of yarn in the cloth 
makes a reduction from 2.5 to 7.5 per cent on 31 fine-yarn and faney- 
woven styles; no change on 49 coarse yarn and ordinary woven; totai 
of 80 styles. 





Cloth, gray. 


PROPOSED. AS AT PRESENT. 


Not ahove No. 
PO See 
19 to 39.. 
| 39 to 49.... 


ao 


Not above No. 9. 2200..622s-cceses 


Shee ee 
ounons 
or 


2 


RDU ecole 5 -sGertn oer detente 25 
BEND Fai 5 0 a ndsdnednconscessonber 27.5 | Above 99........ 


j 


s)140_| 


a7.5 | 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode island. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. When he finishes, I 
wish to say just a word. : 

Mr. LIF?({TT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
would like to speak on this subject, I will be very glad to 

ield. 

7 Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not wish to speak upon the 
separate proposals the Senator offers in the nature of changes. 
I only wish te say that we do not agree with the conclusions 
ef the Senator from Rhode Island in the figures which his cal- 
culation produces. I will not take the time of the Senate te go 
into them fully. In the first place, the Senate eommittee bill 
has changed the House classification by making a break at 79 
and making a rise there, In the next place, the amendment 
which I offered on yesterday, providing that in the counting of 
threads all ply yarns shall be separated into singles of the 
eount taken by the total singles, changes the classi®cation. 
These two changes each raise the classificatien and inerease 
the duty. 

Illustrating by the numbers from 59 to 99, our classification 
shows that the duty on 12 items is not changed at all. That 
Classification is also based upon the report of the Tariff Board 
and the classes of goods which they use. Six were reduced 
from 25 to 223 per cent—making a reduction of 24 per cent; 
one to 20 per cent, and one advanced to 30 per cent. That is 
the result of the calculation upon those goods, as shown in the 
Tariff Board report. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In regard, Mr. President, to the effect of the 
change to which the Senator refers, of separating twisted yarns 
in the goods into their component parts and putting a special 
duty on twisted yarn goods, I will speak briefly in connection 
with an amendment which I propose to offer to a suceeeding 
paragraph. I should like to have the question put on my 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken no time 
whatever in the discussion of the cotton schedule, notwithstand- 
ing the people of New Hampshire are greatly interested in it. 

I only wish to say this morning, in the briefest possible 
words, that there is a great deal of solicitude felt on the part 
of our manufacturers of the finer grades of cotton and of ho- 
siery, and it is a matter of extreme regret to me that our Demo- 
cratic friends de not see their way clear to agree to the sched- 
ule the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lapprrr] has submitted 
this morning. I feel sure that there ought to be higher rates, 
theugh net to any great extent. 

The inereases proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
are very moderate, and it would be a great gratification if they 
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could be agreed to; but I assume that they will not be. All I 
ean do or say, therefore, is that I feel that a great injustice— 
very likely inadvertently—is being done the manufacturers of 
New England in the matter of the finer grades of cotton and, 
as I suggested, of hosiery. 

I should be glad if the amendment could be agreed to, but in 
view of the experiences we have had I confess I have not very 
much hope that it will be agreed to, 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senater from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrreirr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I offer an amendment to paragraph 268, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out, in paragraph 
257, the words “ woven figured,” and, as a substitute for para- 
graph 268, to insert tho following: : 

268. Figured or fancy cotton cloth woven by means of jacquard, 
dobby, drop box, lappet, leno, swivel, or other similar attachments, or 
containing novelty yarns in whole or in part other than the ordinary 
ply or cable-laid yarn or thread, there shall be paid a duty of 10 per 
cent in addition to the duty or duties imposed upon such cotton cloth 
by the various provisions ef this section, the intent of this paragraph 
being to add this duty or duties to those to which sueh cotton cloth 
would be liable if the provisions of this paragraph did not exist. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in this bill there are two spe- 
cial duties put upon fabrics that are fancy woven. One is in 
paragraph 268, for which I have proposed this substitute, which 
applies to cotton table damask and puts a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem upon it. 

Cotton table damask is for the most part made out of yarns 
from 20s and 89s, and the duty upon that fabric, if it had not 
been put in tnis special paragraph, would be 15 per cent. The 
particular feature of cotton table damask is simply that it has 
a large brocade figure, usually a figure made by a Jacquard 
loom. The reason and excuse for raising the duty on this 
fabric from what it would be under the yarn clauses is the fact 
that it is woven upon a Jacquard loom. 

In paragraph 2638, as amended by the Senate, tapestries and 
other Jacquard figured upholstery goods received a duty of 35 
per cent as the bill was first reported to the Senate, but as it 
was amended yesterday the word “ Jacquard” was changed to 
“woven.” So, as it would now read, woven figured upholstery 
goods receive a duty of 85 per cent. 

These upholstery goods are also goods that are made for the 
most part out of coarse yarns. They are very expensive and 


very elaborate fabrics, and the duty of 35 per cent is not in any 


way an excessive duty for them; but if they did not have this 
special paragraph into which they fall they would also probably 
receive a duty of 15 per cent. So by this paragraph the duty is 
raised from 15 to 35 per cent, or something more than doubled. 

The principle that is involved in both of these changes of 
duty is that decorated, figured, and fancy goods, on account of 
their greater labor cost as compared to their cotton cost, are 
entitled te some higher rate of duty than the more simple prod- 
ucts of the loom; but there is no more reason for picking out 
these two kinds of fabrics to apply this duty to than there is 
for treating in a like manner ail the other products of-the fancy 
loom. 

There are in this country in the neighborhood of 20,000 
Jacquard looms. There are engaged upon tapestries and upon 
damasks perhaps between two and three thousand of those 
looms. Those two or three thousand looms have been very 
preperly given this extra consideration in the duty. All I am 
maintaining and all I am asking is that the other 17,000, if that 
be the number, shall] have their products treated in exactly the 
game way. 

In addition to the Jacquard leoms, there are perhaps in the 
neighborheod of 100,000 looms, all told, upon which fancy no- 
tions of some kind or other are in operation. They are dobbies, 
drop boxes, lenes, swivels, and lappets, such as I have referred 
to in my amendment. 

The effect of the amendment is to put all the other fancy 
progucts upon « parity with these two products, which, for 
reasons known to the committee but which have not been very 
plainly put before this body, if at all, have been treated in this 
way. 

I have not asked for a high duty. In one of these cases there 
is a difference made of 10 per cent. In the other case there is 
a difference made of 20 per cent. Day before yesterday there 
was passed, without debate and without explanation, a substi- 
tute for the paragraph applying duties upon silk cloth. In that 
substitute a duty of 45 to 55 per cent was put upon Jacquard 
goods made of silk. The percentage of labor cost in making 
those silk goods is no more than the percentage in making simi- 
lar cotton fabrics. Nevertheless, this enormous discrimination 
has been made between the products of these two industries. It 
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seems to me that when in some cases such high duty has been 
applied, it is only a very moderate thing to ask that the lowest 
of those special duties shall be applied alike to all the other 
products of the fancy loom. 

*I noticed in the bill introduced by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FOoLietTe] a paragraph very similar to the one 
which I have proposed and containing in effect practically the 
same duties upon these fancy cotton fabrics. 
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Mr. President, this is a matter that is of great importance to | 


New England, because it is in New England that the great bulk 
of these advanced products of the loom are manufactured. I 
think every consideration of fairness and of equality, as between 
the treatment of one fabric and another in the various sched- 
ules of this bill, justifies the adoption of this amendment, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnpD], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. GronNA’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I will let 
this announcement stand on all votes during the day. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDs]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BuRLEIGH] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Gore] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hueues] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sm1i1tH] to the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Trr~MAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MarTIN] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGB. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. WEEKS] 
has been suddenly called from the city by illness in his family. 
He stands paired with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES], as has already been announced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce pairs 
between the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and between 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 


Borah Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bradley Jackson Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Jones Page Sutherland 

Sristow Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Catron Lippitt Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Poindexter 

Colt McCumber Root 

Dillingham McLean Sherman 

NAYS—41, 

Ashurst Kern Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Lane Robinson Stone 
Bryan Lea Saulsbury Swanson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thomas 
Chilten Myers Sheppard Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. O'Gorman Shields Thornton 
Fletcher Overman Shively Vardaman 
Hitchcock Owen Simmons Williams 
Hollis Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Johnson Ransdell Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bankhead Cummins La Follette Tillman 
Brady du Pont Lewis Townsend 
Burleigh Fall Martin, Va. Walsh 
surton Goft Newlands Weeks 
Clapp Gore Oliver 
Crawford Gronna Smith, Mich. 
Culberson Hughes Stephenson 


So Mr. Lippirt’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
inform me whether the committee has arrived at any conelusion 


. 
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upon the amendment which they took under advisement ia ref- 
erence to lumber and shingles or a countervailing duty as 
against export duties levied upon logs? It is an amendment 
which I proposed to paragraph 157 of the bill. I do not know 
whether the Senator from North Carolina will recall it from 
mny statement. I will read the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I remember the Senator’s amendment. I 
told the Senator I would present it to the committee for con- 
sideration. I did present it to the committee for consideration, 
as I promised the Senator I would do, and the committee did 
not approve of the amendment. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact, although it does not 
reach the case fully, that there is already such a provision in 
the bill. I think it is paragraph J of the section in the adminis- 
trative part of the bill. It provides that whenever any foreign 
country imposes an export duty or a bounty upon any product 
shipped to this country the export duty and the bounty shall be 
added to the duty imposed upon that country by our tariff law. 
I confess frankly it does not reach the point the Senator has in 
view, although it does reach the general proposition of export 
duties imposed by foreign countries upon products imported into 
this country. 

I simply desire to say to the Senator, in response to his ques- 
tion, that after consideration the committee did not agree to 
the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am yery much encour- 
aged even by the committee taking the matter under advisement. 
I think it indicates considerable merit in the amendment that 
they were willing even to consider it. It is still pending. 
There is one modification that I should like to make in the 
amendment, and after a very brief statement in regard to it I 
shall ask for a vote upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Washington that on his request the amendment wes re- 
ferred to the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will reoffer it in a somewhat modified 
orm. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 157, line 6, after the word “ sec- 
tion,” at the end of paragraph 649, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That when an export duty is imposed by any foreign coun- 
try, or any Province or subdivision thereof, on logs, blocks, or other 
raw material from which lumber or shingles are manufactured, or if 
the export of such logs or raw material from such foreign country, or 
any Province or subdivision thereof, or any class of lands therein, into 
the United States shall be prohibited. then in either event there shall be 
levied and collected a duty of $1.25 per thousand feet upon lumber 


and 25 cents per thousand upon shingles imported into the United 
States from such foreign country. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the amendment which 
the Secretary has just read to the lumber schedule in the bill 
is directly in line with the policy which the Democratic Party 
claims to believe in, namely, cheap raw materials, and is simply 
intended as a means by which this country may have some 
weapon by which it may induce a foreign country—and the 
foreign country, I will say frankly, I have in mind is Canada 
and its Provinces—to remit export duties which it now imposes 
upon the raw materials which go to the making of lumber in its 
various forms, and shingles. It is directly in line with the 
policy announced as one of the cardin&l doctrines upon which 
tlfis bill is framed, and at the same time it is not in conflict 
with any principle which the opponents of the Democratic 
Party believe in. 

I want to call attention, Mr. President, to the laws which 
British Columbia and other Provinces of Canada have enacted 
in this regard. The Province of Ontario has this provision: 

1. Every license or permit conferring authority to cut spruce or 
other soft wood, trees or timber, not being pine, suitable for manu- 
facturing pulp or paper, on the ungranted lands of the Crown, or to 
cut such timber reserved te the Crown on lands leased or otherwise 
disposed of by the Crown, which shall be issued on or after the 30th 
day of April, 1900, shall contain and be subject to the condition that 
all such timber cut under the authority or permission of such license 
or permit shall, except as hereinafter provided, be manufactured in 
Canada, that is to say, into merchantable pulp or paper, or into sawn 
lumber, woodenware, utensils, or other articles of commerce or mer- 


ehandise as distinguished from the said spruce or other timber in its 
raw or unmanufactured state. 





The Province of Quebec has a regulation as follows: 


All timber cut on Crown lands after the ist of May, 1910, must be 
manufactured in Canada—that is to say, converted into pulp or paper, 
deals or boards, or into any other article of trade or merchandise of 
which such timber is only the raw material. 


The Province of British Columbia has this provision: 


All timber cut on ungranted lands of the Crown, or. on lands of the 
Crown which shall hereafter be granted, shall be used in this Province, 
or be manufactured in this Province into boards, deals, joists, lath, 
shingles, or other sawn lumber. 
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The Province of New Brunswick has a similar provision, as 
follows: 

And such condition shall be kept and observed by the holder or hold- 
ers of any such timber licenses or permits, who shall cut or cause to be 
cut spruce or other seft-wood trees or timber, not being ine or poplar, 
Suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper under the authority thereof, 
and by any other person or persons who shall cut or cause to be cut 
any of such wood trees or timber under the authority thereof, and all 
such wood trees or timber cut into logs or lengths or otherwise shall be 
manufactured in Canada as aforesaid. 

The amendment, Mr. President, provides, in substance, that 
in such a case as that there shall be levied a duty of $1.25 per 
thousand feet upon lumber from that country and 25 cents a 
thousand on shingles, which levy will be some inducement to 
Canada and its Provinces to remit this burden upon the manu- 
facture of lumber, imposed by this obstacle; prohibition, in 
fact, in most of the Provinces, upon the export of logs. 

I ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read tlie amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Washington. 

The Secretary again read Mr. PoINDEXTER’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to submit just a word 
or two in behalf of this amendment. The ground has been 
well covered by my colleague [Mr. PoinpexTEeR]. I want to 
eall especial attention to the fact that the committee, as he 
says, has recognized the justice of the principle involved in 
the amendment because it has provided that whenever a duty 
is imposed upon an article in this bill and restrictions are im- 
posed in another country there shall be a countervailing duty. 
I can not see why that principle should not also be applied 
to articles which in this bill are placed upon the free list 
where some other country imposes restrictions upon the exports 
into this country. That is simply the situation in this case. 
If there was a duty, however small, upon any of these articles, 
then the general provision of the bill would apply and there 
would be a countervailing duty. 

I will state what is the situation as it relates to the prod- 
ucts in our State under the provisions of this bill. Nearly 
everything that we produce has been placed upon the free list— 
wheat, lumber and all its products, meat, coal, wool, cattle, 
sheep, swine, potatoes, sugar, and a great many other products— 
and practically everything that has not been put on the free 
list has been very greatly reduced in duty, such as fruit, oats, 
barley, hay, eggs, lime, horses, butter, and practically all the 
products of the farm. 

It seems to me that we are asking nothing more than is fair 
and just; that upon these products of one of the greatest in- 
dustries not only in our State but in the country, where the 
conditions are such that rigorous restrictions are placed upon 
the export of these articles to our country from an adjoining 
country, the principle of a countervailing duty should be applied. 

In addition to what my colleague read as to the requirements 
in Canada, I want to call the attention of the committee to a 
few regulations set out in the British Columbia Timbermen’s 
Guide for 1910. They state that— 


Crowr grant or patent gives absolute ownership in fee simple to 
land and timber thereon, and on the timber taken from land covered 
by deeds issued prior to the 7th of April, 1887, there is a tax of frgm 
$1 to $4 per thousand noted, which is refunded if the logs ate manu- 
factured into lumber in Canada. On all timber cut on deeded Crown- 
grant lands issued since the 7th of April, 1887, and prior to 12th of 
March, 1906, there is a royalty of 50 cents per thousand and no tax. 
Both these classes are exportable. 

On any timber cut from Crown lands or from Crown-granted lands 
deeded since the 12th of March, 1906, there is a royalty of 50 cents 
per thousand, but the logs are not exportable ustil manufactured. 

In other words, the regulations and laws relating to British 
Columbia and Canada are so framed as practically to compel 
the manufacture of the logs into lumber before they can be 
shipped or sent over into this country—legislation framed for 
the direct promotion of the development of manufacturing in 
Canada, and evidently aimed against the export of these prod- 
ucts into this country until after they have been manufactured 
in Canada. They do not want us to get their raw material. 
They know the benefits arising from its manufacture in their 
own country by the employment of home labor and the develop- 
ment of home industries, and they do whatever is necessary to 
promote their own development. 

All timber cut under lease, special license, or general license from 
ee lands lying west of the Cascade Range of mountains, must 
be manufactured within the confines of the Province of British Colum- 
bia, otherwise the lease, special licemse, or general license shall be 
canceled. 

That provision is aimed squarely and directly against the 
manufacturers in the industry of lumbering in the State of Wash- 
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ington, because it confines its application to lands in British Co- 
lumbia west of the Cascade Mountains, and actually provides 
for the cancellation of the lease or the license if this timber 
is exported before it is manufactured. Not only do they im- 
pose export duties to encourage home industry, but they, “by 
law, expressly require the raw material to be manufactured 
at home. This has been the British policy from time immie- 
morial, and accounts for her greatness in many lines. 

Now, it does seem to me that our people and Congress should 
endeavor to promote our industries, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, when there are regulations and laws in force in an ad- 
joining territory that are aimed directly and specifically at our 
people and our industries. If we do net protect ourselves and 
our industries, of course we need not expect other nations to 
have any regard for our interests. Then, again: 

2. Ali timber cut on ungranted lands of the Crown, or on lands of 
the Crown which shall hereafter be granted, shall be used in this 
Province or be manufactured in this Province into boards, deal joists 
lath, shingles, or other sawn lumber. ; 

That applies specifically to lands and the industry in British 
Columbia, and is aimed directly at the industry in our State. 

Then there is another regulation that is in force in that 
territory that operates against the export of logs into our 
territory, and that is the towage rates that are fixed in British 
Columbia. I have here a table showing the towage rates that 
are fixed, which I ask may be put into the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


British Columbia towing rates per mile. 
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Towage from any of the above places to Chemainus or Nanaimo same 
rate as to Vancouver. 


Towage to New Westminster and Victoria 25 cents per mile more 
than to Vancouver. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it does seem to me that with 
these facts and these conditions existing in an adjoining 
country, that apply specifically and directly, and are intended 
to apply specifically and directly to our industry, Congress 
would be derelict in its duty if it did not provide a way by 
which we might lead to a relaxation of those regulations in 
order that our industries may be protected to a certain extent 
at least. Can the majority afford to vote down a proposition 
that has for its purpose the securing of fair treatment for our 
own? Not only self-interest but self-respect requires us to insist 
upon fair and equal treatment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. PoinpExTER] on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I havea pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O.tveR]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JAMBHS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexs]. In 
his absence, I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as before and vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the pair I have with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr, MarTIn] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH]} to the Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. TrLLMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
just been informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PENROSE], with whom I am paired, did not vote. That 
peing the case, I wish to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nuys 48, as follows: 
YEAS—27. 

McLean 
Nelson 
Page 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Root 
Sherman 
NAYS—43. 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
teed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shieids 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Crawford 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Goff 
Gore 


Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Works 


Borah Dillingham 
Bradley Fall 
Brandegee Gallinger 
Catron Jackson 
Clark, Wyo. Jones 

Colt Lippitt 
Cummins Lodge 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bristow 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 


Kenyon 
Kern 
Lane 

Lea 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Norris 
O'Gorman 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. C. 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thcrapson 
Thornton 
Vardamar 
Walsh 


Bankhead 
3rady 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chamberlain Gronna Penrose 

Clapp La Follette Smith, Mich. 

So the amendment of Mr. PornDExTreR was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that we recur to para- 
graph 646. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumMBER]} 
desires to offer an amendment to that paragraph, which by inad- 
vertence we passed by. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 646 is on page 155. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, I move to amend paragraph 
646, on page 156, line 1, by striking out the numerals “10” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the numerals “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 156, line 1, before the word “ cents,” 
it is proposed to strike out “10” and insert “ 20,” so as to read: 


That wheat shall be subject to a duty of 20 cents per bushel, etc. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, duty toward the people of 
my State, who will, under normal conditions, be injured to the 
extent of from ten to twenty million. dollars annually if this 
bill passes unchanged, compels me to make a last attempt to 
_penetrate the seemingly impregnable wall which a Democratic 
eaucus has built around the Democratic conscience, with the 
hope that I might possibly reach that conscience, and, reaching 
it, it might influence and govern the Democratic will to do jus- 
tice to the northwestern section of the country. 

Mr. President, during my absence from the Senate there have 
been made upon the floor of the Senate and read into the Rrecorp 
editorial statements bearing upon the grain situation of the 
Northwest so deceptive in their wording and so false in their 
conclusions that I have felt it incumbent upon me to avail my- 
self of the very first opportunity to uncover the deceptions and 
to refute the false inferences. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 14, page 3376, contains 
the following: 

Mr. SuiruH of Georgia. Mr President, I desire to relieve somewhat the 
apparent distress of my friend from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD] 
and also my friend from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. I sent this morn- 
ing to the office of the Secretary of the Senate to obtain a paper with 
the prices of commodities, to see what the relative prices of wheat were 
in Minneapolis and in Winnipeg. I want to give the Senators the 
pleasing information that in Winnipeg No. 1 northern is selling at 953 
eents and at Minneapolis at 894% cents per bushel, and No. 2 in Winnipeg 
is selling at 934 and in Minneapolis at 873 cents per bushel. 

I have also a slip of a week ago quoting the market prices, which 
showed only No. 2, and it gives No. 2 at Winnipeg at 93 cents a bushel 
and at Minneapolis at 873. 

Mr. CrawForD. The same grade of wheat? 

Mr. Sm1TH of Georgia. The same grade, No. 2— 


Tillman 
‘Townsend 
Weeks 
Williaris 


Lewis 
McCumber 
Martin, Va. 
Newlands 
Oliver 
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The Senator from Georgia made a mistake in that, because 
it is not the same grade, although the denominating numerals 
are the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? é 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say to the Senator that they 
were given in the paper as the same grade. I understand the 
Senator means not that the paper did not give them that same 
grade, but that the No. 2 to which the paper referred, while of 
the same apparent number, was really a different grade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the Senator quoted correctly from 
the paper, and I would not want to convey any other impres- 
sion. The Senator from Georgia proceeded: 

Furthermore, I wish to read to my friend a comforting 
from one of the Republican papers of Dakota, known as 
Progress. It is headed: 

““THAT TARIFF AGAIN. 


“Yesterday No. 1 northern wheat sold at Winnipeg for 96 cents, at 
Minneapolis for 88 cents, at Duluth for 87 cents, and at Chicago for 
91 cents. Would we suffer from the importation of Canadian wheat, or 
would we not?” 

Furthermore, I desire to read from another Republican paper of 
North Dakota upon the subjeet of wheat. It is from the Fargo Forum. 
I understand it is one of the leading Republican papers of the State. 
I shall not read that portion of the editorial which comments upon the 
specch of my friend, tre Senator from North Dakota, but I shal! read 
a portion of it which refers to the relative prices of wheat in Winnipeg 
and in Minneapolis. 


assurance 
Sheldon’s 


Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia properly refrained 
from quoting in the Senate the words in the editorial of the 
Forum because of their insinuating character; but that I may 
the better show the misleading character of this editorial and 
refute its conclusion I shall quote the greater portion of it. 
The editorial bearing upon this phase of the question is as 
follows: 


GRONNA MADE A 


Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, made a speech in the United 
States Senate yesterday. He lammed right into that old Democratic 
tariff bill—for the sake of the folks back home—and he certainly did 
“soak ‘er a good one.” As Mr Dooley would say, “’Twas a turribul 
slaughter, Hinnissy.” 

Mr. GronNna is not going to stand idly by and see rank indiscrimina- 
tion against the farmer. Not on your life. If the farmers of North 
Dakota had been forced to have sold their 1912 crop, the 143,000,000 
bushels of wheat that was raised in this State last year, under the 
conditions that will be imposed by the new tariff, they would have lost 
$15,000,000. 

That's what GRONNA said. These are his figures. 

The Forum wonders just what the hard-headed North Dakota farmers 
who make a study of the grain markets of the world—are often better 
posted on _ prices and conditions in the world’s markets than profes- 
sional traders—will think of a statement like that. Mr. GRONNA says 
that under the conditions obtaining in 1912, when there was a short 
crop in foreign countries, that if the farmers had been forced to sell in 
the open market of the world they would have lost $15,000,000. 

The North Dakota farmer will take that statement and subject it to 
a little analysis. He will pick up his last edition of the Forum—the 
one which was printed last night, and which contained the report of 
the speech made by Mr. GronNna in Washington—and, turning to the 
market report, he will find the following very significant figures : 

Winnipeg wheat. cash, close, No. 1 northern, 95 cents. 

Minneapolis wheat, cash, close, No. 1. northern, 87 to 884 cents. 

And the North Dakota farmer knows that Winnipeg prices have been 
higher than North Dakota prices during almost if not the entire time 
since the 1912 crop was harvested. If the North Dakota farmer has 
any competition to fear in sélling his wheat or any other crop, it is 
from the Canadian northwest; and the Canadian farmer, selling in the 
open market, has been obtaining higher prices than the American with 
his protected market. 


SPEECH, 


Mr. President, the article is a criticism upon the address of 
my colleague, in which he showed to the Senate what would 
have been the loss to the farmers of North Dakotaif we had had 
free trade during a number of preceding years, and if he inad- 
vertently used the comparative prices of the 1912 crop in Winni- 
peg and Minneapolis, the only crop in years in which our price 
has dropped to the Canadian level, as a basis of calculation, 
that inadvertence was apparent and in no way detracted from 
the force of his.argument, which was that under normal crop 
conditions our prices, by reason of protection, were very much 
higher than the Canadian prices. The editorial in question, 
seizing that one comparison, made it a basis for an argument 
that our tariffs did not protect and conveyed the idea that this 
was the usual condition. - 

The argument of my colleague was based upon normal condi- 
tions in the Northwest and was unassailable in any respect 
whatever. 

The first answer to the claim that Winnipeg prices of wheat 
are higher than the Minneapolis prices is that it is wholly 
untrue. That No. 1 northern Manitoba grade is higher in 
Winnipeg than No. 1 northern Minnesota grade in Minneapolis 
is true. Why? Because No. 1 northern Manitoba grade is 
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entirely a different grade of grain from No. 1 northern Minne- 
sota grade and is worth more. One might just as reasonably 
say that wheat is higher in Chicago than in Duluth by citing 
the price of Macaroni in Duluth and the price of Winter Red in 
Chicago. Minnesota No. 1 northern and Manitoba No. 1 north- 
ern are different kinds of wheat, as the following requirements 
for each of these commercial grades will show. I will have 
these grade requirements inserted so as to show the distinction: 

MINNESOTA GRADE. 


No. 1 northern spring wheat 
must be sound and well cleaned; 
it may be composed of the hard 
and the soft varieties of spring 
wheat, but must contain a larger 
proportion of the hard varicties 
and weigh not less than 57 pounds 
to the measured bushel. 


It will be noticed that the Manitoba grade for No. 1 northern 
requires a wheat that weighs not less than 60 pounds to the 
bushel, while the Minnesota grade requires a wheat that shall 
weigh not less than 57 pounds to the bushel, a difference of 3 
pounds; that the Manitoba grade must be composed of at least 
60 per cent of hard Red Fife wheat, while the Minnesota grade 
requires only a larger proportion of hard varieties than of soft, 
and Blue Stem takes the place of Red Fife. I assume that 
neither the North Dakota papers referred to nor the Senator 
presenting those excerpts on the floor of the Senate knew of 
these facts. Certainly the Senator would have disclosed them 
had he known them. The truth is, there is no material differ- 
ence in the prices of the same kind of wheat. Both countries 
are on an export basis and are receiving exporting prices. We 
have vot exported before, as I remember, for fully 15 years. 

Now, if we will turn to the Liverpool prices—and I take my 
statement from the quotation as given in the Manitoba Free 
Press of August 16, quoting prices for August 15—we will find: 


Manitoba No. 1 
Duluth No. 1 


Difference between these two grades in Liverpool, 74 cents. 

There is a difference of 74 cents because the Manitoba No. 1 
is a higher grade than the Duluth No. 1. If I turn to the Win- 
nipeg prices for August 15 and Duluth for the same date, I 
find— 


CANADIAN GRADE, 


No. 1 Manitoba northern wheat 
shall be sound and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 60 pounds 
to the bushel, and shall be com- 
posed of at least 60 per cent of 
hard Red Fife wheat. 


Manitoba Ne. 
Duluth No. 1 


Difference between the two grades in Duluth and Winnipeg, 
5} cents. 
Winnipeg makes less difference between the two grades than 
does Liverpool. 
I find in comparing the same grades with Minneapolis quota- 
tions— 
Cents. 


No. 1 Maniiota (Winkine’d) ......... nccdnescscccessscsenuncen 943 
No. 1 Minneapolis 90 


Difference between the two grades in Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg, 44 cents. 

Again, that difference, while not as great as the two grades 
in Liverpool, represents a difference in quality of grade and not 
a difference in the price of the same grade. 

In other words, Liverpool pays 7} cents more for Manitoba 
than for Duluth No. 1, and Winnipeg pays 5} cents more for 
Manitoba No. 1 than Duluth pays for Minnesota No. 1. 

If Minnesota No. 1 northern were exactly the same quality 
as Manitoba No. 1 northern, there would be an actual difference 
of from 5 to 5} cents in favor of Winnipeg. As a matter of fact 
there is no material difference in grain of the same quality 
between Winnipeg and Duluth or Minneapolis, because to-day 
both are on an export basis. I do not admit that there is 7} 
cents difference in real value between the Duluth No. 1 north- 
ern and the Winnipeg No. 1 northern, as shown by the Liver- 
pool quotations. There probably is an actual difference in 
value of from 4 to 5 cents. Why, then, is there 74 cents made 
in Liverpool? 

I have explained that before the Senate many times in my 
plea for Federal inspection of grain. Europe has confidence in 
the Canadian grades, where Government inspection is in force. 
It has not confidence that the American grade will measure up 
to the American requirements for that grade, which it would 
have to do with Federal inspection. It has been deceived so 
often by the mixing concerns of the country that it discounts 
the American grades in all European exchanges. 

The next question which challenges attention, and the answer 
to which the American farmer is entitled to know, is this: Why 
is it that while our wheat has for the past 12 or 15 years prior 
to this 1912 ¢rop averaged about 10 er 12 cents a bushel more 
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than the Canadian crop, the prices of our 1912 crop have sud- 
denly gone down to the Canadian price? 

Let us have the truth of this great change in prices on the 
1912 crop. Let us take into consideration all the factors that 
enter into this changed condition. 

Those unacquainted with grades, classes, and species of 
wheat raised in the United States seem to be imbued with the 
single idea that wheat is wheat; therefore if we raise more 
wheat in the United States than we consume in the United 
States our prices can not be seriously affected by importations, 
The fallacy of their reasoning follows the fallacy of the assump- 
tion. Blue Stem wheat is wheat, but it is not Fife wheat. 
Soft wheat is not hard wheat. Macaroni is not Winter Red. 
Turkey Red is not Velvet Chaff. Now, if Senators will just 
remember that each of these species of wheat makes its own 
character of flour; that each character of flour has its own 
markets; that each section of the country manufactures its 
particular kind of flour and has its own market for that flour, 
the conditions will not be quite so difficult for them to under- 
stand. What we call the hard and the northern wheat is raised 
principally in the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and eastern Montana. Those States supply the wheat that makes 
the Pillsbury brand of flour, that makes the several brands of 
flour noted throughout the land for their superiority. The mills 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota, and especially of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, and of Buffalo and Rochester, manufacture this 
particular hard wheat into. flour for the American and the 
foreign markets. Their market is fixed for a given amount of 
product. That given amount measures the full output of the 
hard wheat of those States under an ordinary yield, and de- 
mands a little more than the normal product. It is because of 
the higher price paid for the flour made of this wheat and the 
rather undersupply of the grain under normal conditions that 
gives the farmers an average of about 10 cents per bushel 
better price for their wheat. 

Now, why does this not apply to the 1912 crop? It does not 
apply, Mr. President, simply because the 1912 crop of these 
States was a phenomenally large crop. The 1912 crop not only 
fully met the demand but more than met it. For the first 
time, therefore, in all these years our prices have gone down to 
an export basis. The crop of wheat of these four States 
aggregated: 

Bushels. 
178, 550, 000 
So cl abiehcita cache encsieidli cstemns nepiicesanig arn fomigeengenacs Sect eka ee 243, 194, 000 
156, 290, 000 
144, 234, 000 
‘ 282, 389, 000 

In other words, the 1912 crop was almost double the 1911 
crop. It was more than 100,000,000,000 bushels in excess of a 
normal crop. The result is that the 1912 crop not only gave us 
enough of this wheat to supply the home demand, but also forced 
us upon an export basis. That is why we dropped down this 
year to the level of the Winnipeg prices, which are always 
prices for export. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Notwithstanding conditions in 1912, was 
not the mean price—that is, the price between low and high— 
of No. 1 northern greater throughout the year at Minneapolis 
than it was at Winnipeg? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, during the year 1912? 

Mr. STERLING. During the year 1912. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, the mean price was greater; but I 
want to be perfectly fair. Part of 1912 takes the 1911 crop, 
and the 1911 crop was short, whereas the 1912 crop does not 
start to move, we will say, until October. I am dealing only 
with that crop, the marketing of which will run on into 1913. 
I am speaking now of the crop raised in 1912. The prices for 
this crop have been practically the same in Canada and the 
United States, because both are on an export basis. 

This, Mr. President, explains why for a single crop we have 
not realized the benefit of our tariff upon wheat. But, Mr. 
President, during the preceding 15 years we did realize the 
benefit. We may not have a crop like that of 1912 for another 
20 years. But it is when we have our normal crop, and es- 
pecially when we have an abnormally small crop, that we need 
the better prices, and the protection that assures those better 
prices. . 

If the tariff does us no good and has done us no good on the 
1912 crop, it has given us millions upon millions of dollars of 
benefit, as was shown by my colleague, and as I have shown 
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again and again, on the crops for the 15 years preceding, and 
will do us just as much good on the succeeding crops. 

The articles therefore in the papers not. only very unjustly 
criticize the argument of my colleague, but are deceptive and 
naturally mislead the people of the State as to the real condi- 
tions and effect of this tariff on wheat and other grains gen- 
erally. Reduced to the simplest form of explanation: North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Eastern Montana have a 
normal crop of wheat of about 175,000,000 bushels. Under such 
normal conditidns the demand for home consumption is greater 
than the preduction of all hard wheat raised in those States. 

Under such normal cenditions and with protection, the 
American prices are much higher than the Canadian prices for 
the same grade and quality of grain. This has been the condi- 
tion for about 15 years preceding the 1912 crop. 

The 1912 crop was 282,000,000 bushels in these States, or 
nearly double the crop of 1911, and over 100,000,000 above the 
normal crop. 

This ereated a large surplus, which must be exported, and 
reduced our price down to the export price. 

This abnormal crop may not be produced again. The 1913 
crop will at least in my State be less than normal and we 
should again receive the benefit of our protection. By removing 
it you will keep us down to an export basis with a lean crop. 
Why? Because Canada will have a iarge 1913 crop, nearly all 
of which must be exported, and with free trade between the 
countries, though she never imports a single bushel, her crop will 
be there ready to dump on our market the moment prices raise 
above an export basis and will therefor’ keep them down to an 
export basis. « 

The arguments of Senators ought to be fair to the farmers of 
the country; and the papers of North Dakota, no matter what 
their political views may be, ought to be honest with the 
Dakota farmers and give the full truth and not the one-fifteenth 
part of it, and thereby invite their readers to draw conclusions 
which are at absolute variance with the true facts. 

Why do these commentaries deal with only the 1912 crop, and 
thereby mislead the farmers of the Northwest with the false 
assumption that the present spread of prices on the 1912 crop 
between Minneapolis and Winnipeg quotations represents the 
normal condition of affairs? 

Mr. President, the half truth is far worse than a whole false- 
hood, and if that be true, then a fifteenth part of the truth must 
be just that much worst than a half truth. For a dozen or 
15 years the American markets have averaged about 10 cents 
per bushel above Canadian markets for the same grain. Why, 
therefore, if these papers want to give its readers the exact 
situation, do they so carefully conceal the figures for the past 15 
years and deal with the figures that range over only a few 
months? Why do they refrain from mentioning all of the 
years when our prices were so much higher than the Canadian 
prices? 

As against the comparative prices for the 1912 crop between 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis let me place tables of comparative 
prices of the 1911 crop between these two places. 

The 1912 crop was far in excess of the normal; the 1911 
was below the normal, and, I think, shows a greater advan- 
tage in the Minneapolis markets than the average advantage dur- 
ing the past dozen or 15 years. But during all of that period 
we have had a very marked advantage in the Minneapolis mar- 
kets, averaging an amount as I have héretofore stated. 

The tables which I am now presenting to show the true facts 
and to bring these papers and the Senate to a realization of 
the real truth of the effect of the tariff bill on the products of 
the States-of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana, were published in the Northwestern Agriculturist of Janu- 
ary 20, 1912. The tables emanate from Mr. A. F. Mantle, 
deputy minister of agriculture, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Mantle, as I understand the article accompanying the 
tables, took samples of grain, had them graded in Winnipeg 
and in Minneapolis, and in his tables he gives the grade that is 
given at these two points and the respective prices for those 
grades at such points. The method of obtaining the prices paid 
in both countries will give you the exact truth, because in both 
instances the price is based upon identically the same grain. 

By glancing at the first item in the first table it will be seen 
that the grain that was graded No. 1 northern in Minneapolis 
graded only good No. 2 northern at Winnipeg, confirming my 
statement that the Manitoba grade of a certain designation 
requires a better wheat than the same specified Minnesota 
grade. 

Senators will also note that our Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 northern 
ranged from 12§ cents to 32 cents per bushel higher than in 
Winnipeg, ranging all the way from nearly 13 cents to 32 cents 
a bushel. I am speaking now of .the identical prices at both 
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markets; oats from 103 to 35 cents per bushel higher, barley 
from 41 to 48 cents per bushel higher, and flax from 21 to 28 
cents per bushel higher. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmrrH] yester- 
day declared that all this protegtion we have been giving to the 
farmer was simply chimerical; that it was merely a sentiment ; 
that there was not anything in it; and he cited the fact that as 
he had been a farmer at one time in his life it must necessarily 
follow that these figures do not speak the truth. 

Mr. President, I do not know what kind of grain, wheat, corn, 
potatoes, or what not they raise in the State of Arizona. I 
know that a Senator who has not lifted anything heavier than 
a lead pencil for the last 40 years is hardly in a position to 
say to the farmer, who has carried the burden of taxation for 
years, that he is mistaken when he declares the prices which 
he sees day after day and year after year on one side of the 
line are greater than on the other. 

If the Senator from Arizona were to go up to the little town 
of Portal, in North Dakota, which is divided from North Portal, 
in Canada, only by the main street, with the British flag fiying 
on one side and the American flag flying on the other, and find 
that during all this period from 1911 the range of prices for 
wheat was in the neighborhood of 15 cents a bushel higher on 
the south side of the street than it was on the north side of the 
street, and then reiterate his statement he made here in the 
Senate, and if he would stand there and see barley sold for 30 
cents a bushel more on the south side of the street than on the 
north, flax from 25 to 30 cents a bushel more on the south side 
of the street than on the north side of the street, and if he 
would tell a farmer there that it was a mere myth, that he was 
not really receiving any benefit from this protection, he would 
immediately be hauled before a board created by the laws of our 
State to pass judgment on the mental status of people who re- 
fuse to recognize undeniable and palpable facts. 

Mr. President, our prices have been exceedingly higher, and 
aon will remain higher under normal conditions with protec- 
ion. 

Now I will present this table. It is well worth reading by 
those who wish to get at the truth of these facts. 


Table showing the values of samples of grain of certain of the estab- 
lished Minnesota grades on the exchanges of Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg, respectively, Dec. 19, 1911. 


Value 
| Minneap- 
olis | 
| sample 
market. 


| closing! Additional 
cash | value per 
price, | bushei, 

Winni-| Minneap- 


Closing 
cash price, 
Minneap- 
olis. 


Graded at Min- 


neapolis. Graded at Winnipeg. 


Good No. 2 northern 


$1.06§ | $0.92 
1.043 | 
1.024 


No. 1 northern 
wheat. 

No. 2 northern 
wheat. 

No. 3 northern 


-92 


peg. olis. 
Good No. 3 northern 
wheat. wheat. 4 
No. 4 northern No. 5 wheat 1,01 -69 | 
wheat. } | 
. 2 white oats No -483 | 1.38 
. 3 white oats. No. 48 | 
ie Mn céesee ; No 2.12 
Pep p0Sediceassededsa . 1 Manitoba flax. .} 2.073 | 
. 4 barley No. 3 barley 1. 04-1. 07 


8 


. 374 
1.84 
1.82 


1,59 








1 About. +45 cents and 45} cents? 


There are no other established or specified grades of hard spring wheat 
on the Minneapolis market. All other wheat is graded ecither “ No 
grade” or “‘ Rejected” and finds its level and value on the sample 
market. On the other hand, in Port Arthur, Canadian Northern Ele- 
vator, there was, on October 31, 1911, wheat of 54 Canadian grades. 
Table showing the values of composite samples of grain of certain of 

the Canadian grades on the exchanges of Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 

respectively, Dec. 19, 1911. 

[By A. F. Mantle, deputy minister of agriculture, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. To I. W. Eva, chief inspector of grain, St. Paul, Minn.) 





2 | 
Value, 
Minne- 
apolis 
sample 


Addi- 
tional 
value, per 
| bushel, 
| Minne- 


apolis. 
‘ 


Closing 
eash 
rice, 

inni- 


Graded at Winnipeg. Graded at Minneapolis. 


$0. 05 


. 07 


No. 3 northern 

No. 4 wheat..... 

No. 5 wheat. 

No. 6 wheat. ... 

No. 2C. W. oats. : “ pedo ‘ 
No. 1 feed oats. ‘ ‘ . i ws - 464 


il 
15 
10 


No. 3 barley 
No. 1 Manitoba flax 26 
2 Approximated. 


The samples of wheat graded “ rejected” at Minneapolis were owing 
to the presence of frosted or of frozen grain in the sample. 
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Mr. President, the fact that once or twice in a lifetime we 
might raise such a bumper crop in these States that our tariff 
becomes inoperative is no reason on earth why in all the other 
years, when we are sadly in need of it, we should be deprived 
of its advantage. 

My colleague’s argument was sound and an earnest plea in 
behalf of the interests of the farmers of the State he represents. 

Mr. President, every other great country in the world seeks 
by its legislation to advance the prosperity of its own people, 
without any thought whatever of the effect of its legislation 
upon the people of other countries. In the broad philanthropy 
of the Democratic Party for the foreigner and its seeming in- 
difference to the people of our own country we are adopting the 
opposite plan. If England adopts the free-trade policy she does 
it because she believes that her own industries will better 
flourish under a free-trade arrangement. She makes no careful 
measureinent of the cost of things at home and abroad. If 
Germany adopts a protective policy she does so solely with a 
view to stimulate and protect her own industries. She enters 
into no refined calculations as to comparative costs of produc- 
tion. ; 

We, on the other hand, lose sight of our own highest indus- 
trial interest and adopt a policy that our industries shall yield 
no more net profit than the industries of any other country. 

And so, some years ago, impelled more by fear than by rea- 
son, we adopted a tariff policy that the protection afforded the 
American industries should never be in excess of the difference 
between the cost of production at home and the foreign cost of 
production. Mr. President, as a Republican I have never given 
my assent to that doctrine, and I never will. That doctrine 
may meet a theory, but it fails to meet a condition. In some 
instances it will be right and just; in many instances it will not. 

That doctrine, resolved to its ultimate results, means that the 
American farmer, the American producer of all important prod- 
ucts, shall be satisfied with a profit equal to the profit which 
the foreigner secures in his own country. We forget that the 
profit of the foreigner may go further in the support of himself 
and family in his own country than a like profit would in this 
country. Our own people have gotten used to living upon a 
higher and a better plane than the foreigner, and there is no 
reason why we should drag them down to the foreign standard. 

This in turn means that the producer in this country must 
live as cheaply as the producer in a foreign country. 

Does Germany, in fixing her tariff schedules, ever base them 
upon the difference between the cost at home and abroad, or 
does she view the subject from a practical standpoint, not a 
theoretical one, and make her laws conform to the practical 
side—the actual needs of her own people? She finds herself in 
this twentieth century with a population of between 60,000,000 
and 70,000,000 people. She finds that she has a territory capable 
of producing certain things. She knows that this sopulation must 
secure a livelihood in the production of those particular things 
and she legislates to make such production profitable. She does 
not ask whether it costs the people of some other country as 
much or more to preduce than it costs to produce in her own 
country. Her duty is to her own people, and she is by her pro- 
tection and by her favors to exports making the whole country 
prosperous. 

We have a country in which we not only can produce certain 
things but almost everything necessary for the comfort, conven- 
jience, and happiness of our people. We have lands capable of 
producing everything in abundance to feed our people. It has 
been estimated by Mr. Hill that we can produce sufficient food 
to take care of 800,000,000 people. We have mills and factories 
capable of supplying everything that the people of this country 
need. We have nearly 100,000,000 people dependent upon the 
production of these indusiries. 

If those people stay Americans, they have got to live upon 
American land; they have got to work in American factories; 
they have got to make their living out of American resources. 

Our highest legislative duty, therefore, so far as legislation 
can do it, is to make all those industries prosperous. The Ameri- 
can people could still live and maintain their high standard of 
living by an interchange of their commodities if each producer 
had the whole American market for his production. The people 
can not be prosperous if that market is to be divided equally 
with the foreigner. Just to the extent that the foreign product 
enters into our own country, just to that extent are our own 
products displaced, just to that extent are our markets less- 
ened, just to that extent is the demand for our products de- 
creased, just to that extent is our money taken out of the 
country, and just to that extent is our prosperity diminished. 

I do not care whether it costs more or less to produce a 
bushel of wheat in Canada than it does in the United States. 
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I know there are about 33,000,000 people in this country engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. I know that their business is not pros- 
perous to-day compared with other businesses. I know that if 
they could hold the exclusive American market their prosperity 
would be greatly increased, and I know that if they could hold 
it until such time as their production would equal the normal 
consumption in this country they would then be placed upon a 
plane of industrial equality with the rest of the United States, 
That is what I want. But you legislate to protect the strong 
rather than the weak, the prosperous rather than the un- 
prosperous. 

It is a shame, Mr. President, that agriculture can not be car- 
ried on in this country on the same lines as any other business: 
that the farms of the country can not be made to pay a dividend 
where the labor employed is hired labor. 

I have farms in my own State to-day, and I can not afford to 
work them with the present price of American labor where I 
have to hire all the labor done. The profits would not pay the 
expense. So I have to wait year after year until some year 
when the conditions are ripe and I can make a reasonably good 
profit under protection, when the Canadian crop is held in abey- 
ance and can not be loaded upon us. ? 

You legislate for the manufacturer with the idea and the pur- 
pose that the owner of a factory shall be able to make a rea- 
sonable profit upon his investment and hire all the work per- 
formed in that factory. And yet.it strikes you with consterna- 
tion if I insist that we ought to so legislate in regard to the 
agricultural interests that the owner of the farm shall make a 
profit, 6a profit, above what he must pay out for 
labor. “This thing will adjust itself if you will give the farmer 
the same protection that you give the manufacturer. It will 
adjust itself just as soon as production and consumption equal 
each other. You are giving the manufacturer 25 and 35 per cent 
upon his product. Give the farmer 25 or 35 per cent upon his 
finished product and things would very soon equalize themselves. 
When that condition arises the farmer will be able to secure 
such prices for his products that he can afford to pay for labor 
the same wages that are paid in the city. When he can afford 
to pay those wages, then you will have a return back to the 
farm. Then the city laborer will go to the farm, where the rents 
are cheaper and where his earnings will in the end be equivalent 
to what he may obtain in the congested city. 

But the Democratic Party, anticipating this condition and 
being fearful that the American farmer shall in time rise to 
this plane of equality, cuts off this possibility by destroying 
his _ market, throwing it open to the people of the whole 
world. 

By the adoption of this amendment. you would give him some 
protection, which would last at least until the Canadian duty 
on our grain would be removed; and we will pray earnestly that 
that Government will make the same error it did when it turned 
down the reciprocity pact. 


= President, I ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Sonator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA]. Were he here, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer as heretofore and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Did the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold my vote, then. I have a pair 
with him. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmiryH] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Martin] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 


I make the 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLiver]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Pace] is necessarily absent from the Chamber this after- 
noon and that he is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SmirH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to change the announcement of 
my pair. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Nebraska 
|Mr. HircucocK] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Dillingham McLean Smoot 
jradley Galiinger Nelson Stephenson 
LBrandegee Jackson Norris Sterling 
Bristow Jones Perkins Sutherland 
Catron Lippitt Ransdell ‘Thornton 
Clark, Wye. Ledge Root Warren 
Colt McCumber Sherman 

NAYS—41. 
Ashurst Jamos Poindexter Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Johnsor Pomerene Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead Kenyon Reed Stone 
Bryan Kern Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Lane Saulsbury Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Shafroth Thompson 
Cummins Martine, N, J. Sheppard Walsh 
Fall Myers Shields Williams 
Fletcher O'Gorman Shively 
Hollis Overman Simmons — 
Hughes Owen Smith, Ariz. 


NOT VOTING—27. 


Brady du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Goff Newlands Tillman 
Burton rore Oliver Townsend 
Chamberlain Gronna Page V ardaman 
Clapp Hitchcock Penrose Weeks 
Crawford La Foilette Pittman Works 


Smith, Md. 


So Mr. McCumper’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the committee, which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, at the suggestion of a member 
of the majority of the Finance Committee, I desire to offer an 
amendment, and to ask to have it printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. I also offer an accompanying letter 
which is explanatory of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. SHIVELY. To what does it relate, if the Senator please? 

Mr. McLEAN. It is a mere matter of phraseology. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Perhaps we can dispose of it right now. To 
what part of the bill does it refer? 

Mr. McLEAN. On page 192, after the word “ companies,” in 
line 21, I propose to insert “or any business or manufacturing 
concern.” 

I called the attention of the Senate to the necessity of this 
amendment some two weeks ago. There are many very large 
manufacturing concerns that are neither joint-stock companies 
nor corporations nor associations, but are handed down from 
father to son and go by the family name. Under the bill they 
are deprived of the leeway which is given to all other manu- 
facturing concerns which are incorporated. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Are those partnerships? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; not at all; the business may be carried 
on by one man, and the manufacturing concern only goes by 
his name. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the amendment can be so drawn as to 
absolutely distinguish such a concern from an individual, I 
think it should be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. It seemed to me that the werds I have used 
would accomplish that purpose—“ business or manufacturing 
concern.” I suggest that the committee consider the amend- 
ment, because, unless some language which will cover the objec- 
tion is adopted, it will result in great inconvenience to many 
very large manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think there is substance to what the Sena- 
to# from Connecticut says in regard to the matter, and the 
committee will be very glad to take it up and consider it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have sent to the 
desk an amendment which, in behalf of the Committee on 
Tinance, I ask to add at the close of paragraph 257, on page 77, 


Culberson Lewis 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 77, the substitute of the committee 
has already been agreed to and an amendment was agreed to 
adding the words “or other suitable process.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The substitute of the committee 
has been agreed to for paragraph 257, and we wish to add at 
the close of it the additional sentence which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Secretary. On page 77, line 8, after the words “ad 
valorem,” it is proposed to insert: 


Plain gauze or leno woven cotton nets or nettings shall be classified 
for duty as cotton cloth. 
























Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On yesterday, Mr. President, I 
undertook to handle this same subject in connection with para- 
graph 68, but after some discussion the committee withdrew 
the proposed amendment. We submit this amendment to-day 
instead. 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision covers mosquito nettings, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mosquito nettings. We give them 
the same duty that the thread contained in them will carry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as appears on page 4556 
of the Recorp, under date of September 8, I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the question of photogelatin printing, and 
had inserted a part of a letter received from the Meriden 
Gravure Co., of Connecticut, on that subject. There was then 
some explanation by the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson], 
who was in charge of paragraph 335, one of the paragraphs 
dealing with the paper schedule. I have received a letter from 
the same company, which I shall send to the desk and ask the 
Secretary to read for the information of the Senate, and then 
I wish to make a statement. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator wi!l allow me a moment, I will 
say I received a telegram to the same purport as that received 
by the Senator from Connecticut in regard to photogelatin. 
We understood that the Senator from Maine said it came under 
the surface-coated papers, but I do not think it does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the subject will be cleared up a 
little if the letter which I have sent to the desk may be read, 
and then I will discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the letter will be read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MERIDEN, Coxy., September 5, 1913. 
Hon. Frank B. BRaNDEGEE, Washington, D. C. 

Str: We have not seen the CoNnGRESSIONAL RecorpD of yesterday 
ourselves but an interested friend in New York has just telephoned and 
read us part of the proceedings of yesterday, in which you introduced 
our letter to you regarding the tariff on photogelatin work. As near as 
we can understand the purport of the letter was overlooked, and the 
fact that the schedule on coated photogelatin paper had been placed 
at 35 per cent was offered as covering the point we raised. We there- 
fore took the liberty of wiring you, and also Senator LopcE, who, we 
understand, took part in the debate, as follows: 

“You misunderstand the purport of our letter. It is the finished 
product of the photogelatin press we are interested in. The schedule 
of 35 per cent on coated photogelatin paper will not help the manu 
factured product. It is a tariff on the printed photogelatin work; we 
need to hold our own with German competition.” 

If the writer is correctly informed, the matter as it stands will simply 
put 35 per cent on coated paper, which we think no people in our line 
of work are interested in at all, and leave the finished product out in 
the cold. The paper item we do not care at all about, but the finished 
work, or the photogelatin illustrations themselves, we are vitally 
concerned in. ; 

Trust it is not too late to call your attention to this fact before the 
vote is taken. 

Very truly, yours, THE MERIDEN GRAVURE Co., 
J. F. ALLEN, Treasurer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the pending bill, para- 
graph 333, commencing on page 101, provides: 

333. Pictures, calendars, cards, booklets, labels, flaps, cigar bands, 
placards, and other articles composed wholly or in chief value of 
paper lithographically printed in whole or in part from stone, gelatin, 
metal, or other material— 

There is then a parenthesis including some exceptions— 
shall pay duty at the following rates. 


And so ferth. Then follow entirely new specifications of 
these lithographic prints based upon their thickness, and it 
adopts a rate of specific duties in relation to them. I find that 
the clause in the act of 1909, paragraph 412, provides: 


412. Pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards, 
and other articles, composed wholly or in chief value of paper, litho- 
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graphically printed in whole or in part from stone, metal, or material 
other than gelatin— 

Then there is a parenthesis with some exceptions, and it 
continues— 
shall pay duty at the following rates. 

Then, paragraph 415 of the existing law provided: 

Articles composed wholly or in chief value of paper printed by the 
photogelatin process and not specially provided for in this act, 3 
cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for me to tell from the pro- 
posed classification based upon thickness, including the thick- 
ness of the card upon which the photogelatin engraving has 
been placed, exactly what the rates of these specific duties 
would provide as compared with the existing mixed rates con- 
sisting of a specific and an ad valorem; but I would ask the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has the tariff notes in 
the large tariff handbook which was placed upon the desks of 
Senators, if he can give me any information upon that question, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I will state that the equivalent ad valorem rate on the 
importatien of photogelatin articles under the present law for 
the year 1912, is 29.61 per cent; that is, the rate of 3 cents per 
pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem is equivalent to a rate of 
29.61 per cent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Now, will the Senator let me interpolate 
there something I wanted to say, and which I think ought to be 
in my statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I omitted to state that on 
page 102, in line 15 of the pending bill the following language 
occurs: 

All other articles not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, 15 cents per pound; exceeding eight one-thousandths of an 
invh and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thickness 
and less than 35 square inches cutting size in dimension, 6 cents per 
pound. . 

The language is complicated and. technical and, of course, 
nobody, from a superficial inspection of it, can tell anything 
about it. Now, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will begin by saying that 3 
eents a pound duty on the valuation of this product imported 
for the year 1912 equals 4.61 per cent ad valorem; that is the 
specific rate changed into an ad valorem rate. 

It is my opinion that the first bracket on page 102, lines 15 
and 16, covers the paper upon which the photogelatin engrav- 
ings are generally made; that is, I believe that the paper used 
in that process is not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness. Eight one-thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness is the same thickness as view ecards are printed upon. 
Therefore, I take it that the photogelatin engravings are 
printed upon no thicker paper than the view cards are; and, 
if that be the case, then it will carry a rate of duty of 15 cents 
per pound. 

Based upon the value of the articles imported in 1912, 3 
cents is equivalent to 4.61 per cent. Fifteen cents per pound 
is approximately five times that amount, or a rate of duty of 
23.05 equivalent ad valorem; that is, if the 15 cents per pound 
under the pending bill is reduced to an equivalent ad valorem, 
based upon the value of the articles of this kind imported in 
1912, it will give an equivalent ad valorem of 23.05 per cent. 
If the paper used for this process is thicker than eight one- 
thousandths of an inch, then, of course, the rate will be very 
much smaller. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, in view of the 
statement just made by the Senator from Utah, let me call his 
attention to the fact that, in line 24, on page 102, the foilowing 
language is found: 

Providing that in the case of articles hereinbefore specified the 
thickness which shall determine the rate of duty to be imposed shall 
be that of the thinnest lithographed material found in the article, but 
for the purpose of this paragraph the thickness of lithographs mounted 
©r pasted upon paper, cardboard, or other material shall be the com- 
bined thickness of the lithograph and the foundation upon which it 
is mounted or pasted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I noticed that provision, which is a new pro- 
vision; but, in my opinion, the paper that will be used for this 
process will come under bracket No. 1, being less than eight 
one-thousandths of an inch in thickness. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest to the Senator from Maine, in 
charge of this paragraph, that in line 15 the words “all other 
articles” are used, but it does not say 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will pardon me, to what 
paragraph does he allude? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Paragraph 333, on page 102, line 15, 
where the words “all other articles” occur. Should not that be 
limited to “ other articles of paper”? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. It seems to me from the context that the 
word “articles” could have no other meaning than to include 
paper. We are dealing under this paragraph with pictures, 
calendars, cards, and so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it does, and if it is sufficiently plain, 
I have nothing further to suggest about it. Now, what does 
the Senator claim as to the decrease in the rates on the articles 
to which I have called his attention? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
is right, as I understood him. According to our information 
gelatin paper, printed, would come under the bracket “all other 
articles not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, 15 cents per pound.” Our information was that that 
is a reduction. Under the present law the ad valorem duty is 
29 per cent plus. . 

Mr.SMOOT. Twenty-nine and sixty one-hundredths per cent, 

Mr. JOHNSON. And we understand that our rate is a reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent from that duty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In the neighborhood of one-third re- 
duction. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Twenty-five per cent. 
tion that was furnished us. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The inconsistency of the rate lies in this: 
That the paper which the manufacturer has to purchase carries 
a rate of 35 per cent, whereas on the finished product you have 
only given 23.05 per cent. That is what the manufacturer is 
complaining of. He is not so much interested in the paper, as 
he states in his letter, but he does not think that there should 
be a rate of 35 per cent on the paper and only 23.05 per cent 
on the finished product. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, the letter which I put 
in the Recorp the other day states: 


A large part of the Paper used in this industry eomes from Germany, 
on which the duty is 25 per cent. It surely can not be the purpose of 
the bill to assess raw material at 25 per cent and the finished product 
at 15 per cent. 


The writer is mistaken about that if the Senator from Maine 
is correct— 

Our presses are all imported under a duty, our gelatin likewise. 
With the tariff of 1909—3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem—we are in many lines in the eiosest competition with the 


German preduct. The new bill as it stands will simply hand the 


market over to our foreign competitors and close most of the shops in 
this country. 


The process is of German origin, and in that country between 200 
and 300 houses are engaged in it. 

I will not read the rest of the letter, which was read the 
other day, but I want to ask the Senator from Maine, in view 
of the intricate character of this paragraph and the fact that 
this situation has arisen this morning by a telegram to me, 
and I have not been able to have any communication with my 
constituents interested in it, if he will not allow this matter 
to remain unacted upon as late as possible, so that I may offer 
an amendment? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. The paragraph has already been acted 
upon and adopted. Of course when the bill goes into the Sen- 
ate, if the Senator wants to offer an amendment, opportunity 
will be then afforded, and I will look into the matter further. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, then. I wish the Senator 
would look into it, so that, if possible, he will accept an 
amendment if I can prepare one to his satisfaction. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to call up paragraph 
651, which was passed over at the request of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. I have an amendment to 
offer for the committee to that paragraph. On page 157, line 
18, after the word “ pulp.” I move to strike out the colon—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph has not been 
read. 

Mr, JOHNSON. I should like to have it read before the 
amendment is offered. 

The Secretary. The paragraph was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. The first amendment 
was, on page 157, line 18, after the word “ bleached,” to insert 
the words “and rag pulp.” so as to read: 


651. Mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, unbleached 
or bleached, and rag pulp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Preside t, I understand that the Senator 
from Maine desires to offer an amendment to strike out the 
whole proviso following the 'words proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the amendment which I wish to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


That is the informa- 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Now, for the committee, I move to strike 
out the colon after the word “ pulp,” in line 18, and to insert 
a period and to strike out the remainder of the paragraph be- 
ginning with the word “ Provided,” in line 18. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in regard to that amendment 
I wish to say that I think it is just as well to do openly what 
the proviso as it stood permitted covertly. I pointed out, in 
discussing the paragraph in regard to the duties on paper, that 
the countervailing provisions there were nugatory, because 
they omitted, among the methods of discrimination employed 
by foreign countries, prohibition. They applied only in the case 
of an imposition of an export duty or license fee. I then 
showed, not only by the laws to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has referred to-day, but by letters from 
Canadian ministers, that the policy was prohibition. They can 
and do prohibit the export of pulp wood, wood pulp, and 
everything going into the manufacture of paper, unless the 
peopie who own the land and wish to export it have a mill in 
Canada. 

This paragraph was arranged with a countervailing duty 
falling only on mechanically ground wood pulp, which is im- 
ported in but small amounts from Canada, and which would 
have been of but little consequence. 

The Senator from Washington in the amendment which he 
offered this morning seeking to perfect the wood paragraph 
covered the point of prohibition, which is the essential point, 
and it is needless to say that it was voted down. 

The purpose of all these provisions is to transfer the busi- 
ness of making print paper to Canada—not merely to allow 
it to come in free, but to enable Canada to force the erection 
of paper mills by American capital on Canadian ground. That 
is a perfectly reasonable thing for Canada to do; she natu- 
rally would like to have all the print paper of the United 
States made on Canadian territory; but it is something rather 


new to legislate for the purpose of building up a foreign 
industry. 
The duties imposed by all the civilized countries in the 


world except England are imposed with a view of benefiting 
the inhabitants and the industries of the particular country. 
England opens her market to the products of all the rest of 
the world on an equality with her own citizens, but she does 
not attempt to give to foreign producers any advantages over 
her own citizens. In this bill, in various clauses which I have 
pointed out, an advantage is given to the foreign producer by 
making the raw material of the industry bear absolutely a 
heavier duty, or a proportionately heavier duty, than the manu- 
factured product. Of course that is almost in the nature of a 
bounty to the foreign producer; but in this case, in relation 
to Canada, it has been carried further than anywhere else. 

This arrangement in regard to paper, of course, has been 
made in deference to the wishes of a group of newspaper pub- 
lishers who have been carrying on this agitation for a long time. 
I think they will no doubt succeed in injuring, if not destroying, 
a branch of an American industry. I think they are very likely 
to succeed in transferring it to Canada. But I think when 
they have got it over the line they will find that American 
manufacturers on Canadian soil, or Canadian 
on their own soil, are not engaged in philanthropic or charitable 
work, and that they will charge them, as anybedy else would 
charge them, the highest price they can obtain. 

Forces beyond the reach of tariff legislation are advancing 
the cost of papers made from wood pulp. The attempt to save 
money for certain great newspapers at the sacrifice of an Amer- 
ican industry and its transference to Canada I am inclined to 
believe will fail. At the same time I think it is desirable to 
point out that these countervailing provisions are shams as 
they appear in this bill. They were drawn by people who knew 
undoubtedly exactly what they were doing, and they have no 
meaning in them. The same is true in regard to the powers of 
retaliation given to the President, because you will find there 
also that prohibition as a method of discrimination is artisti- 
cally omitted. 

Therefore I desire to say that I think it is more honest to 
drop entirely the pretense of countervailing duties which occur 
in paragraph 651. I think it is more honest to leave it out. It 
‘amounts to nothing, or to very little, as it stands. We might 
just as well abandon it and give to those who have dictated 
these paragraphs precisely what they are seeking. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I shall vote for the amendment 
offered, not because the paragraph itself is right, but because 
the proviso is a fraud and a sham, and in an underhanded way 
tries to make it appear that the authors of it wanted to be fair. 
It was written for no other purpose than to try, if possible, to 
appear consistent. 
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Of course this question has been a bone of contention for five 
or six years past. The Newspaper Publishers’ Association have 
spent a great deal of money in bringing about this result. It 
is now about to be accomplished. I think perhaps it would be 
perfectly proper now for me to extend congratulations to Mr. 
John Norris upon the successful conclusion of this long fight; 
and the Newspaper Publishers’ Association ought to increase his 
wage from now on, large as it has been in the past. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think he has earned 
more than $15,000 a year, which he testified he was receiving? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the committee of which the Senator 
from New Hampshire is a member it was testified that there 
was one man in the United Siates who would save $600,000 
if this provision should become a law, and that to another man, 
the publisher in New York of a paper printed in a foreign 
language, it meant a saving of over $200,000 per year. When 
asked if the subscriber or the purchaser of his paper would 
receive one cent of benefit, he had to acknowledge that they 
would not. In fact, I will say now that my friend Norris is 
safe in leaving the Senate gallery, in abandoning the corridors 
of the Capitol, and going back to New York to-night and report- 
ing the successful termination of the fight he has been waging 
for so many years. 

I wish to predict, however, that it will not be many years 
after this great industry is transferred to Canada before the 
Canadian manufacturers, in connection with the American 
manufacturers who will be forced into Canada in order to manu- 
facture print paper from Canadian pulp, agree upon a price for 
paper, and the newspaper publishers will receive no ultimate 
benefit from this provision. The only result will be that the 
paper will be made in Canada instead of this country: the 
profits will go to Canadian manufacturers; and the publishers 
are not going to be ultimately benefited through a lower price 
on print paper. 

I shall say nothing further, but agree with the statement that 
was made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe} as 
to the effect of this amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am not at all surprised that 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Massachusetts 
agree as to this provision. Regardless of their general attitude 
on the question of the tariff or reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States, it seems to me they must admit that inasmuch 
as the duties on paper have been materially decreased it hardly 
would have been fair to the manufacturers of paper to insist 
upon a countervailing duiy, or any sort of legislation which 
might result in placing a tax upon their raw materials. 

It has been urged in the other body and before our committee 
that in some mysterious way the levying of this counteryaili 
duty would benefit the consuming pubiie of the United Stat 
I am totally unable to see why we should expect to do in the 
future by means of this duty what we have failed to do by it 
in the past. 

Our retaliatory policy with reference to Canada on this sub- 
ject started, as I recollect, back in 1897. I do not think any- 
body will contend that the relations of the two Governments 
with reference to this particular article have been improved 
since it was started, and everybody must admit that we are 
rapidly consuming our raw supply in this country. Nobody 
wishes more than I do that it were not so. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt him—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. . 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree that under the Canadian provi- 
sions we can not import one foot of pulp wood to-day. It is 
not going to save one tree in our forests—not one. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator had taken the trouble to read 
the letters from some of the Canadian ministers which I put in 
the Recorp the other day, or if he would take the trouble to 
read the laws which the Sénator from Washington read this 
morning, he would see that Canada prohibits the exportation 
of pulp wood and wood pulp. She has gone to the stage of pro- 
hibition instead of the mere imposition of duties on these things. 
I demonstrated it with letters from her own prime minisiers of 
the Provinces. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand that. That argument was made 
before the committee. It is true that there is a prohibition in 
one or two Provinces, I think. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. There is a prohibition in the Province of Que- 
bec and in all the ones that have any wood. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is not my understanding of the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. That is absolutely the case. The exportation 
of pulp wood and wood for the manufacture of paper is pro- 
hibited in the whole region surrounding New England and 
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New York, and the Canadian authorities will prohibit it any- 
where else where they find it goes. They do not mean to allow 
it to come into this country. There is no saving of the forests 
in this bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. Assuming that the deplorable situation which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has depicted exists at the pres- 
ent time, would it improve it any if, in response to our retalia- 
tory conduct, Canada should still shut off our supply? 

Mr. LODGE. Canada has shut off our supply. If we did not 
allow her to bring in this product in the form of print paper 
unless she allowed us to import pulp wood and wood pulp, 
some of that paper would be made on American soil. 

Mr. HUGHES. At the present time we are dependent upon 
Canada for, I think, $29,000,000 worth of pulp and pulp wood. 
At least that is the amount now imported into this country 
from abroad. 

Mr. LODGE. 
too. . 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I know it does. Fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of it comes from the Dominion of Canada, however. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly; and that is what she has ‘prohibited. 
She has entered upon that policy within a year. I read the 
letters on the subject. They are here in the REecorp. 

Mr. HUGHES. What does the Senator suppose Canada is 
going to do with her pulp and her pulp wood? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, she is going to have it made into paper 
on Canadian soil. She is refusing to allow wood and wood 
pulp to be sold to American companies and is saying to them, 
“If you will come on to our soil, we will give you all the wood 
and wood pulp you want, but you will have to make it into 
paper on Canadian soil.” It is stated in an order of the council 
of Quebec that that is their purpose; and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jounson], who sits by the Senator from New Jersey, 
knows I am stating the policy that has been adopted in Canada. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only wish to correct the assumption 
of the Senator from New Jersey, that these restrictions upon the 
exportation of wood and wood pulp operate only in two Prov- 
inces of Canada. They operate in practically all the Provinces 
of Canada. I read this morning the specific provisions of the 
Province of Ontario, the Province of British Columbia, the 
Province of Quebec, and the Province of New Brunswick. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is impossible to decide these questions at 
this time. It was not claimed before our committee that more 
than two Provinces, as I recollect, had made this prohibition ; 
and in my opinion no prohibition will continue. Canada will 
eontinue te do business with us, and we will continue to do 
business with the best customer we have. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator speaks about continuing 
to do business; and he inquired a moment ago as to the pur- 
pose of these restrictive provisions on the part of the Canadian 
Provinces. In response to that, all that is necessary is to read 
the provisions themselves. In express terms they state what the 
object is, and provide tliat the wood cut from these lands shall 
be manufactured on Canadian soil. That is what the law says. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is not a law, as I understand. It is a 
license. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a law, Mr. President. It is a rule 
under executive order, made under a statute which gives it the 
effect of a law. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. They have gone even beyond the point de- 
scribed so clearly by the Senator from Washington. Within 
the year they have adopted the policy of saying squarely to 
American companies: “ We will not allow you to export any 
pulp wood or any wood pulp or have any wood from our 
forests unless you build mills in Canada.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, within the last two years there 
have been invested $152.000,000 in mills for the manufacture of 
paper in Canada. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am glad somebody is building new paper 
mills. It seems to be the declared policy of the Paper Trust 
in this country not to build mills, to starve the market, to re- 


Wood pulp comes from Sweden and Norway, 
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strict the output, to work only five days a week, and in every 
method human ingenuity can conceive to try to continue the 
plundering monopoly they have had for years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What is 
the pending question? 

Mr. LODGE. Striking out the proviso on page 157. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not understand the argument. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no use in leaving the proviso in. It 
is a sham and a humbug. Let it go out. It is proposed by the 
majority that it shall go out, but some of us want to call atten- 
tion to one or two facts in relation to it. 

I wish to call attention to one other fact, and that is that 
American companies and Americans individually who have 
bought lands in Canada long prior to this time are now forbid- 
den to export wood pulp or wood unless they build mills in 
Canada. 

Mr. HUGHES. So far as I am concerned, if everything the 
Senator says is true, I do not think the paper consumers of this 
country would be any worse off if left to the mercies of the 
Canadian Government in anything it can invent to their detri- 
ment than they will be if left to the mercies of the International 
Paper Co. It is admitted by everybody with whom I have 
talked that, outside of the great State of Maine, our supply of 
pulp wood is practically exhausted. Nobody is claiming any- 
thing else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I just want to comment upon that state- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey, which opens up a very 
interesting bit of information with regard to another great 
political question that has been before the country, and to some 
extent before Congress, by saying that in the Territory of 
Alaska we have an unlimited amount of very fine pulp-wood 
forests. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. While that is true, I should like to inquire 
how we can avail ourselves of that tremendous store of timber 
supply in view of the so-called conservation policy of the Federal 
Government, which regards these resources as too sacred for 
the use of the present generation and somewhat too sacred for 
the use of the next two*or three succeeding generations of men? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I hope—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in view of this inquiry I 
hope the Senator from New Jersey will allow me to answer it 
in just a word. 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly; inasmuch as this conservation joint 
debate has been started I am going to let it go through. I can 
not do anything else. I wish, however, it had been started at 
another time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will make it very brief, so far as I 
am concerned. That was the other great question to which I 
referred; and I am not surprised that there was an immediate 
response from the Senator from Colorado, as he was present 
and heard the remark. 

It seems to me that the remark of the Senator from Colorado 
illustrates the strange confusion of ideas that exists about this 
so-called conservation and the placing of the great forest of 
Alaska in a forest reserve. That does not shut it off from use 
for the making of wood pulp. The law expressly provides a 
method by which it can be used and the regulations under 
which it can be taken and used. As a matter of fact, there 
are dozens of sawmills sawing this wood for other purposes, 
such as fish boxes, at the present time. Anybody complying 
with these regulations, which are very reasonable, can obtain 
this timber for any purpose for which it is suited; and it is open 
to anybody who chooses to use it for the manufacture of wood 
pulp for paper. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not going to enter upon a 
discussion of this question. I merely wish to say that I am 
painfully familiar with the regulations to which the Senator 
refers, the operation of which, during the last year, saw 1 per 
cent or less of the timber reserves available for human needs, 
the remainder rotting and wasting away through the operation 
of a system which, upon its face, appears to be so fair. 
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monopolize them for the general good. I think it is a mistaken 
governmental policy, but at least it is a governmental policy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I have 
noticed from expressions made during the discussion of this bill 
that foreign trusts are looked upon as a blessing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are all good trusts. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are all good trusts, as the Senator 
suggests, but if a company is large enough to control a fair 
percentage of the goods made in the United States they are 
bad, and all such are very wicked, indeed. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator can make that statement—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not intend to take the time of 
the Senator further. I know he does not want me to do so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Probably we will not agree on that subject 
any more than on the infinite variety of tariff subjects, but I 
will frankly say I am glad we will have a chance to experi- 
ment with this proposition, because I am convinced—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a good confession. 

e Mr. HUGHES. Yes; in my opinion. And while I see Senators 
smile and shake their heads sagaciously and they are amused 
at the statement I make, I am absolutely satisfied that the 
makers of this particular kind of paper in the United States can 
make it as cheaply as it can be made anywhere in the world. I 
am satisfied that no labor conditions or the fact that different 
wages are paid in another country and this country will in any 
way affect this test that we are going to make, and it will be 
very interesting to discover whether in opening up this trust to 
a fair and even competition it will not have the effect we all 
hope, to compel them to compete in the markets of this country 
upon merit and efficiency and sell their product for what it is 
worth. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to submit in connection with 
these somewhat disjointed remarks certain figures with refer- 
ence to imports from Canada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

IN THE MATTER OF PARAGRAPHS 330 AND 651 OF THE TARIFF BILL RELAT- 
ING TO A RETALIATORY DUTY UPON PAPER AND PULP, 


The Senior Senator from Massachusetts proposes that the retaliatory 
policy against Canadian pulp wood be continued. ‘The information 
furnished to the Subcommittee on Finance showed that that policy of 
retaliation was started in the Dingley bill of 1897. Its continuance 
during 16 years has tended to aggravate conditions instead of com- 
posing them. In all that period the retaliatory duties have been main- 
tained at the expense of the consumers and for the profit of specula- 
tive holders of spruce lands in the United States. The American news- 
papers, which use $60,000.000 worth of paper per annum, paid in 
1912-13 a direct tax of $278,186 because there was not enough ayail- 
able freehold goods in Canada or in the United States to supply their 
immediate needs. The details follow: 


An additional duty of $5.75 per ton upon 28,725 tons of 
a a lg a a a ease 
An additional duty of $1.67 per ton upon 19,586 tons of me- 
chanical pulp 
An additional duty of $3.33 per ton upon 23,941 tons of 
coenres oie, | aaibenees. |. on Slee 
An additional duty of $5 per ton upon 1 ton of chemical 
pulp, bleached 
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All the burdens of these retaliations must be borne by the American 
newspaper publishers who, in 1912, paid indirectly a penalty of more 
than $3,000,000 in addition to the amount of retaliatory duties paid 
directly. This indirect tax was due to the uniform and agreed and 
artificial prices which the combination of the American paper makers 
has continuously maintained. No print’ paper can be bought in the 
open market. American mills will not sell news print paper unless 
they know the destination of the paper, the purpose for which it is to 
be used, and the name of the buyer. They starve the market by re- 
stricting production, as is shown by their monthly reports to the 
Bureau of Corporations. They have kept down the stock of paper on 
hand at the mills to an eight-day supply for all the newspapers of the 
country. They have dumped paper inte Great Britain at lower prices 
than they sell to the American consumer. ‘The policy of retaliation 
against Caneda fosters and helps that arrangement. 

Our stores of pulp wood outside of the State of Maine have been 
substantially exhausted. The subcommittee believes that as the duties 
on manufactured paper have been lowered by the proposed Dill, the 
duties on mechanical and chemical wood pulp entering into this paper 
should be removed, in order that the American news print paper 
makers may be better equipped for competition. During the last fiscal 
year, 1912-13, the American paper makers paid $29,520,000 for pulp 
wood and wood pulps from abroad to make their paper. These figures 
were approximately as follows: 

Pulp wood from Canada, 1,036,000 cords-------------_~- $6, 954, 952 
Transportation of wood, $3.50 per cord-___-----------__ 3, 626, 000 


Mechanical wood pulp from Canada, 173,000 tons de- 
Oe ee See eee eee 3, 460, 000 

































Chemical wood pulp from Canada, 45,000 tons, at $40 

Ok Ls gw ccalede aie cpa neies eatei sae Binet tanin acu 1, 800, 000 
p I, I ii sonia: mes ennc Sian nightie 15, 840, 952 
Chemical pulps from elsewhere, 342,000 tons, at $40 

DO in Se ethionine 13, 680, 000 


ee ere aa is re ace cota ora ates eens er 29, 520, 952 


















































































The senior Senator from Massachusetts is proposing that we try to 
force terms from a customer ranking next to the United Kingdom in 
value of goods bought from us. The Dominion of Canada has doubled 
its purchases from us within three years. Its gain lust year over the 
previous year was $86,000,000, a larger increase than in any earlier 
year. Canada paid us last year over $415,000,000 for materials as com- 
pared with $216,000,000 in 1910. It bought from the United States 63 

er cent of all the materials it imported, taking only 37 per cent of its 
mportations from the rest of the world. It sold to us $120,000,000 
of materials. Why should we attempt to provoke reprisals from a 
customer whose trade interchanges with us exceed $535,000,000 per 
annum? Why punish our own consumers in order that we may make 
a futile effort to continue a policy that has failed after a test of 16 
years? If, as is not at all probable, Canada should resent the retalia- 
tory Po pregesse by the senior Senator from Massachusetts and 
should cut off all our supplies of wood and pulps, amounting to 30 per 
cent of all the raw material of our paper manufacture, the paper indus- 
try of the United States would be prostrated. The owners of 52 paper 
mills are inviting this sort of warfare because they pass the burden of 
its cost along to the consumers, who are helpless. The price of a news- 
paper is fixed like that of a postage stamp, so that 22,000 publishers 
who use the paper can not pass it along to the reader. hey must 
carry that burden. 

Canada cut last year 1,800,000 cords of pulp wood, of which the 
United States took 1,036,000 cords as pulp wood and 427,000 cords as 

ulp, a total of 1,463,000 cords, or 80 per cent of Canada’s entire cut, 
eaving only 20 per cent of that cut for its own paper consumption and 
for its exportations of pulp and paper to other countries. The fact 
that the paper industry of the United States had its banner year in 
1912 wili indicate that the American paper makers are thriving under 
competition, thus justifying the underlying theory of this tariff bill. 

The entire area of Quebec’s pulp-wood supply is 208,000 square miles, 
of which 200,000 square miles is Crown land, or restricted land, and 
8,000 square miles, or 4 per cent of the area, has freehold wood, which 
may now enter the United States without restriction. Because of that 
limited area of freehold wood an addition of from $2 to $3 per cord 
has been made within. two years to the price which American paper 
makers must pay for Canadian freehold wood. At the present rate of 
consumption by American paper makers that supply from Canadian 
freehold land will soon be exhausted, and as the supply diminishes 
~— will be corresponding increases every year in the cost of that 
wood. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts proposes that we tax all 
wood pulp produced from Crown lands of the Canadian Provinces. It 
is obvious that our spruce forests are nearing depletion and that our 
water powers, which would be necessary for grinding wood into pulp 
cheaply, are more profitably employed in other industrial ventures. Our 
paper mills must buy their raw materials of pulp and wood from Can- 
ada regardless of restrictions. The fact that $278,186 was paid last 
year in retaliatory duties because the wood pulp could not be obtained 
otherwise emphasizes the fact of our absolute dependence upon Cana- 
dian forests and upon Canadian water powers. The retaliatory duties 
increased the cost of materials used by the American paper maker and 
the consumers paid for it when the pulp was converted into paper. 

With respect to the countervailing duty provided for in paragraphs 
330 and 651, equaling any export tax that might be levied upen paper 
or pulp or wood, there is no serious objection from consumers to the 
continuance of that phraseology, because it applies only to Finland, 
which alone imposes an export tax. Neither Canada nor any of its 
Provinces imposes an export tax of any kind, and therefore the pro- 
vision is negligible so far as it applies to them. 

The American print-paper maker needs no protection. His labor 
cost is no greater than that of Canada. He has advantages in supplies 
and transportation which offset Canada’s advantages on wood. The 
figures for each of the six years ending June 30, 1912. show that 
the American mills exported more than they imported. We sold more 
paper of all kinds to Canada than we bought from it. The figures for 
the fiscal year 1913 show an increase of importations from Canada 
because the American paper makers have refused to meet the increased 
demand of consumers. n the year 1911 they did not build a single 
paper machine, though the consumption in the United States shows 
an average increase of over 90,000 tons of newspaper print per annum. 
The largest paper maker, the International Paper Co., has built only 
two new paper machines in 15 years’ Big mills curtailed production 
to allow weaker mills to get into the market. 

The admission of news-print paper from the rest of the world, while 
helpful to consumers in serving as a slight check upon prices, would 
have very little influence upon the vast volume of print-paper con- 
sumption in the United States. The importation of newspaper print 
paper for the year 1912 from countries outside of Canada was ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons, whereas the United States used 1,440,000 tons 
in that year. In other words, the countries outside of Canada did 
not furnish but seven-thousandths of 1 per cent. The newspaper print 
makers have used the tariff on paper as a shelter for extortion. In 
the six years during which publishers have been trying to free them- 
selves from this burden they have paid approximately $35,000,000 in 
excessive and artificial prices for their raw material. This calenla- 
tion is based upon prices in excess of 2 cents per pound, or $40 per 
ton, under normal conditions. 


1908, $10 per ton upon Seoenenay 1,100,000 tons___ 
1909, $2.50 per ton upon approximately 1,180,000 tons___ 
1910, $5 per ton upon approximately 1,260,000 tons 
1911, $5 per ton upon approximately 1,350,000 tons 
1912, $3 per ton upon approximately 1,440,000 tons______ 
1913, $2.50 per ton upon approximately 1,500,000° tons__ 


$11, 000, 000 
2, 950, 000 
6, 300, 000 
6, 750, 000 
4, 320, 000 
3, 750, 000 


35, 070, 000 


It is time this oppression should be soneeh. 

The latest device of the paper manufacturers is to operate their 
mills for five days of the week in order that they may starve the 
market and maintain higher prices. 

The American paper manufacturers have continued to operate their 
mills with antiquated machinery and upon primitive lines regardless 
of the fact that when the United States Government imposed a duty 
upon the manufactures of an industry under the Republican policy of 
a the beneficiaries of that action were under an implied obligation 
o provide for the needs of the consumer by the installation of medern 
machinery and modern methods. The paper machines of the Interna- 
tional a Co. average 21 tons per day, although modern machines 
are capable of producing 60 tons per day. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not want to delay 
this discussion and am ready to vote on the amendment, but 
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I will venture te ask the Senator from New Jersey if it is not 
a fact that beyond possibly disturbing or destroying what he 
ealls the American Paper Trust the only effect of this legis- 
laticn, previded Canada does not raise the price of paper, 
which I think she will do, will be to benefit the great metro- 
politan dailies, and the ultimate consumer will get no benefit 
from it whatever. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senater and I differ as to what con- 
stitutes an ultimate consumer. I will say that my view on 
that line is somewhat peculiar, and I do not eriticize the 
Senator for differing with me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I meant was that in the testimony 
taken before the Finance Committee last year it was agreed on 
all hands that the newspapers would not be sold for anything 
less or that the advertisers would pay any less because of this 
legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES. That may be. 
will say to the Senator. 
will permit me. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was admitted that Mr. Hearst would 
save, supposing printing paper was sold as cheaply as was 
expected it would be if placed on the free list, $600,000 a year. 
A German newspaper proprietor also admitted that he would 
save $200,000 a year. I do not think they will save it, but 
that is what they testified to. 

Mr. HUGHES. If I am correctly informed, Mr. Hearst is 
opposed to this tariff bill and opposed to this free print-paper 
provision in the tariff bill. I am quite satisfied of that, if 
my memory serves me correctly. But if it be true that Mr. 
Hearst and his paper have taken that position, if.it be true that 
Mr. Hearst is to save $600,000 by the operation, that it permits 
Mr. Henrst to purchase news print paper for what it is worth, 
E am giad of it. ‘That is my object, so far as I am concerned, 
in supporting this legislation. It is to compel these concerns to 
sell this product for what it is worth. As I said a minute ago, 
I am glad that there are no collateral questions, as the cost of 
labor, entering into this matter to any great extent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is not well to reopen 
the general tariff discussion on this item, and I have no inten- 
tion of deing it, but the same line of reasoning would lead us 
to the conclusion that if Americans can purchase goods of any 
kind cheaper abroad than here, therefore we ought to take down 
the bars, just as we are taking them down in this particular, 
and let in the foreign products. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator himself said some tinte ago that 
he was a free trader, and I think he will agree that if free 
trade could be established with all the nations of the earth 
he would be glad to see it, and subscribe to that doctrine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator suggest that I had ever 
said that I was a free trader? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; and I myself was surprised at it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator heard somebody else say 
that. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I heard the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire say it, and I will say that it startled me a little. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator surely misunderstood me, 
or he has confounded me with some other Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say that the Senator qualified the 
statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will look at the language 
I used, he will find that I said that free trade is the ideal 
condition if it was possible to establish it, but I said it was 
utterly impracticable. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand the Senator; he did not leave 
himself in such a position that anybody could be justified in 
believing he was a free trader. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Indeed I did not. What I meant to say, 
and what I said, was that if conditions were similar in this 
country with the conditions prevailing in all the other countries 
of the world as to wages and the standard of living, we would 
not need any tariff. That is my view, honestly held. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is exactly it. But in reference to this 
proposition, I am assuming—and it may be a violent assump- 
tion—that those conditions are similar in reference to this par- 
ticular commodity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
tainly do not. 

Mr. HUGHES. I say it is a disputed fact. I am not as- 
serting it; I am just assuming it for the sake of the argument. 

I will trespass upon the patience of the Senate for a minute 
more to define my notion of who the legitimate consumer is in 
various instances. We have been confronted frequently with 
the argument before the subcommittee that it would be useless 
to take 10 or 15 per cent off a certain commodity; that there 


It is not necessarily so, I 
I will explain my view, if the Senator 


Sonie of us do not agree to that. I cer- 
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was not any reason. to think that the lowering of the rate of 
duty would be reflected in the price to the consumer. But the 
ultimate consumer is not necessarily the man who buys a pack- 
age of chewing gum or a package of cigarettes or a hat. For 
our purposes or from our standpoint, if a man gets his goods 
for a dollar less per dozen or per case, to that extent he is 
better able to carry on a profitable business. The boy who sells 
a box of chewing gum on the street is compelled to sell at a uni- 
form price. If he is able to get it for less, he will make a 
greater profit. If he is compeiled to pay a little bit more, he 
is affected to that extent. He may be regarded as an ulti- 
mate consumer. In this case the ultimate consumers are the 
newspapers of the country. Not only the great metropolitan 
dailies but the newspapers of the country are the ultimate con- 
sumers of free print paper. Nobody has complained that they 
are combined in a trust; at least I have never heard of 
anybody making that claim. The law of supply and demand 
operatés on them as it will under this legislation operate upon 
the people from whom they buy their supplies. The law of 
supply and demand will operate upon them when they come 
to make their advertising contracts, and undoubtedly in the 
course of time one of the direct results of the lewering of the 
price of paper will be the lowering of the price for advertising. 

Mr. GALLEINGER. I will say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that I borrowed the term “ ultimate consumer” from that 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand 
side. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The term was not an invention of mine: 
but it is a rather startling proposition, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, that the merchant is the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Mr. HUGHES. Ina sense he is the ultimate consumer. 
may call him the penultimate consumer if you choose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better; but he certainly is not 
the ultimate consumer. I am willing that he should be called 
the “ penultimate.” 2 

Mr. BACON. I think we can congratulate ourselves upon 
having at last something original in the tariff discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment which will now be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 157, paragraph 651, line 18, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson] proposes on behalf of the 
committee the’ following amendment: After the words “and 
rag pulp,” in the committee amendment just agreed to, strike 
out the eolon, the remainder of the paragraph down to the 
period following the word “ government,” on page 158, line 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. ‘The Senator from Connecticut called the at- 
tention of the Senate a few minutes ago to page 192. I move 
an amendment at that point. 

On page 192, line 8, I move to strike out the word “or” before 
the word “ insurance,” and in line 9, after the word “ company,” 
to insert “or any manufacturing concern.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. On page 192, line 2t, after the word “ asso- 
ciations ” and the comma, I move to strike out the word “and,” 
and between the words “companies” and “subject,” in the 
same line, to insert the words “and manufacturing eoncerns.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. I was not in when the first amendment was 
voted upon. Does that apply to line 9? 

Mr. SHIVELY. To line 9. 

Mr. McLEAN. On the same page? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The same page and to the same 
matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Indiana is through, we 
can proceed with the paragraphs passed over. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to inquire of the Senator from New 
Hampshire if he has any objection to taking up paragraph 534 
at this time. j 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the one I rose to ask might now 
be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce} would like to be present when it is considered. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is the harness paragraph. The senior 






We borrowed it from your 


You 


subject 


Senator from Massachusetts has no objection to the paragraph 
as I will propose it. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
not present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
with. 


I merely made the suggestion because he is 


I hope that paragraph will be proceeded 
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Mr. HUGHES. I am directed by the committee to move, on 
page 141, at the beginning of line 10, after the word “ forego- 
ing,” in the committee amendment, to insert the words “and 
all other leather.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In line 12, after the word “ belting,” I move 
to insert the word “leather” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In line 13, page 141, there has been a trans- 
position in the print. I desire to have the words “tanned but 
not finished” transposed so that they will follow the words 
“skins for morocco.” 

The SEcrETARY. On page 141, line 18, insert the last four 
words of the committee amendment after the word “ morocco,” 
in the same line, so as to read: 

Skins for morocco, tanned but not finished, rough leather. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to insert a semicolon after the word 
“ finished.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. On page 153, line 12, I move to strike out the 
proviso and substitute the following 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would not the Senator yield until we 
complete the consideration of the leather paragraph? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. We have finished the 
paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the Senator has finished, so far as he 
is concerned, but some of us on this side desire to be heard. 

Mr. HUGHES. I meant so far as I am concerned. I will 
accommodate the Senator from New Hampshire. What does 
the Senator desire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
a line or two in the paragraph with a view of making a sug- 
gestion concerning it. I think the Senator from Connecticut 
also wishes to make some observations along the same line. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then I withhold the amendment on page 153. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say, Mr. President, that I presume 
the amendments made on motion of the Senator from New 
Jersey are all proper amendments. It is proposed that leather 
products, including boots and shoes, shall be put on the free 
list, and while I shall vote against putting them on the free list, 
evidently they are going there. But I want to eall attention to 
the words in line 16, on page 141, reading “and saddlery, in 
sets or in parts, finished or unfinished.” 7 

Mr. President, here is a metal production placed in the leather 
paragraph. Saddlery in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, 
are not leather products, but metal products. In paragraph 
376, which likewise includes harness, and so forth, saddlery in 
sets or parts, finished or unfinished, are evidently recognized as 
metals, and placed in the bill as it passed the House at 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

I wish to say very briefly that those words ought to be 
stricken from paragraph 534 and that saddlery hardware ought 
to be placed on the dutiable list at as high a rate, at least, as 
the House provided. 

Mr. President, I do not know how extensive this industry is. 
The Senator from Connecticut probably has much more infor- 
mation than I have about it; but I am sincerely of opinion 
that the industry will go to the bad if it is placed on the free 
list. 

I have an impression that there is only one concern in my 
State making saddlery in part or in whole, and the gentleman 
at the head of it chances to be a very warm friend of mine. 
Some time ago he wrote me about it, and I want the attention 
of the Senator from New Jersey to this letter which my friend 
inclosed. The letter is from Mr. H. P. Nicklin, of Persehouse 
Street, Walsall, England. It is dated May 3, 1913, and is ad- 
dressed to the Nashua Saddlery Hardware Co., of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Nicklin, an enterprising Englishman, writes my friend, 
ex-Mayor Beasom, as follows: 

The proposed revision of the tariff, which, I understand, will place 
saddlery on the free list— 

He seemed to have advance information, because it was 
placed on the dutiable list in the bill as it came from the House. 
Mr. Nicklin continues: 
will doubtless lead to an increased import of English saddlery, and I 
take this opportunity of offering my services as buying agent, on a 
commission basis, in which capacity I have acted for more than 20 


years for some of the most important wholesale saddlery houses in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Hlaving a practical knowledge of the trade, and being intimately 
acquainted with all the sources of supply, both large and small, I 
am in a specially advantageous position to buy for you at rock-bottom 
rices. 

e I should invoice at manufacturers’ prices, charging buying commis- 
sion of 24 per cent on cased goods ‘and 5 per cent on goods which I 
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had to assemble and pack, and drawing on you at an agreed date, with 
exchange. 


I shall be pleased to learn that you will give this proposal a trial, 
and I shall be happy to quote for any lines in which you are interested 
on receipt of your specification. 

Mr. President, here is an industry in my State employing not 
a large number of men. I chance to know that the concern 
has made very little money; it has had a hard time to exist 
in competition with the English manufacturers of saddlery, 
notwithstanding it has had a duty under the existing law of 35 
per cent. The House proposed to reduce the duty to 20 per 
cent, and the Senate committee proposes to put it on the free 
list. This enterprising Englishman sees his opportunity, and 
he, as I think rather arrogantly, writes to an American manu- 
facturer that he—the American—is going to be put out of 
business because the product he manufactures is going to be 
put on the free list, and that he—the Englishman—would like 
to act as his agent to buy English goods, and send them to him 
to sell to his customers. 

I do not know whether the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] or that of the other members of the 
majority of the committee has especially been called to the 
fact that this is not a leather preduct, but a metal product, 
and whether or not they have given any consideration to that 
fact. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that we were confronted with this situation: 
Saddlery and harness are placed upon the free list. Our at- 
tention was called to the fact by an absolutely disinterested 
person. Nobody has taken the slightest interest in this item, 
so far as I have been able to discover; nobody, so far as I 
now recollect, has appeared before our subcommittee or before 
the full committee with reference to this particular item; but 
it was pointed out to us that even if we placed harness and 
saddlery upon the free list, the American manufacturer would 
be handicapped because in the language of the House bill 
placing harness upon the free list is contained the qualifying 
clause “‘ wholly or in chief value of leather’; and that separate 
part composed of metal would have to come in under the metal 
schedule, thus handicapping the American manufacturer who 
wanted to import some part of an English harness and put it 
together in this country. That was the situation which con- 
fronted us. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the American manu- 
facturer of saddles will have no difficulty in getting these parts 
from the American manufacturer of saddlery hardware. Tfiere 
will be no inhibition if the American manufacturer continues 
in business. What we contend for is, that it is better to pro- 
tect this American industry rather than to turn the entire mat- 
ter over to Great Britain, which, if this provision is to stand, 
is going to be the result. This intelligent Englishman sees that 
very clearly, and he is casting an anchor to windward. with a 
view to getting American trade, which he undoubtedly will 
get if this provision remains in the bill. 

I want to express the hope that the Senator from New Jersey, 
if he is not prepared to expressly and definitely state his con- 
victions at the present moment, will let this go over for the 
present, so that he may look into it a little further. Possibly 
both the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from New 
Hampshire somewhat neglected their duty in not specifically 
calling the attention of the committee to this matter, but I 
thought I had done so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I do not wish to be put in the 
attitude of criticizing either the Senator from New Hampshire 
or the Senator from Connecticut. ‘They both spoke to me 
about this item at various times. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. In addition to that I recall that it was 
discussed in the Senate a few days ago. 

Mr. HUGHES. I mean so far as individuals directly inter- 
ested appearing, there were none that I recollect. I presume 
they may have communicated by mail. I do not want the 
RecorpD to show that I said that these two interested Senators 
had not appealed to me on the subject, for they have done so a 
great many times. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not so understand the Senator, and 
I am glad to be assured by the Senator from New. Jersey that 
I did not neglect my duty. 

Mr. President, the only point I can make now about this 
matter is to repeat that this is a metal product and not a prod- 
uct of leather. It ought to be placed somewhere in the metal 
schedule, and it ought to be given a duty of a greater or less 
amount. The other House placed the duty at 20 per cent, in 
contradistinction to the 35 per cent duty under the existing law. 
I will be glad to have that amount of protection accorded to 
the product, because I think that very likely that duty would 
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save the industry of my friend. It is not a very large industry, 
and I hope he may be saved the humiliation of writing to Mr. 
Nicklin that he will be glad to employ him at a commission to 
buy English saddlery hardware and send it to him to sell to his 
American customers. 

That is all I care to say at this time, but I think the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] has something to say on the 
subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I called this matter to 
the attention of the Senator from New Jersey the other day 
when I offered an amendment, to be pending, and asked that it 
be considered in connection with the amendment which he said 
the subcommittee had under consideration in relation to the 
leather schedule. The amendment which I sent to the desk and 
had referred to the Senator’s committee, to which I called his 
attention, I now offer. 

In paragraph 534, on page 141, at the end of line 17, I move 
to insert the words “except harness and saddlery hardware,” 
and on page 117, paragraph 376, to reinsert the language that 
has been stricken out or to insert “ harness and saddlery hard- 
ware, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

I do not care particularly whether the rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem is distinctly mentioned there or whether it is left to 
come in under paragraph 169, referred to by the S:nator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] as being the paragraph put- 
ting 20 per cent ad valorem on articles or wares not specially 
provided for in this section, being composed of the enumerated 
list of metals; but I will simply offer it in the form in which I 
have proposed. 

Mr. President, I wish the Senator from New Jersey would 
consider this amendment. I have no desire to force it to a vote 
now. I know perfectly well, as we all do, that as to any amend- 
ment that comes in here, if the Senator at the time in charge 
of the bill on the majority side calls upon his party friends to 
vote the amendment down, they will vote it down; and it is only 
when they agree to an amendment that we can hope to remedy 
the situation. 

I want in the beginning to call attention to the fact that this 
is not a reduction in duty per se. This comes about by a re- 
classification or a transferring of an article fron: one schedule 
to another. This, as the Senator from New Hampshire has 
well said, is a metal product. It is harness and saddlery hard- 
ware. It has nothing whatever to do with leather. It is 
just as much entitled to a protective duty as is any one of the 
metals enumerated in paragraph 376. If the duties imposed in 
that paragraph upon metals are not imposed for purposes of 
protection, but for purposes of revenue, this is just as legiti- 
mate an article on which to raise revenue as any other. It is 
one of the metals indicated. There can be no difference be- 
tween this metal product and the metal products upon which a 
duty of 20 per cent is imposed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On yesterday I telegraphed my constitu- 
ent, an ex-mayor of our second city, asking him precisely what 
the product was that he made. His telegram comes to me, 
“We make saddlery hardware only.” So it has nothing what- 
ever to do with leather. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBE. Yes; of course, these things depend 
upon technical definitions, anyway. Most people have a gen- 
eral idea of what the word “saddlery” means, but I doubt 
very much if many of us could define it accurately as known to 
the trade. Saddlery hardware is a different thing from sad- 
dlery. Saddlery is a more comprehensive term, but hardware 
that goes into saddles and hardware that goes into harness is 
nothing but the metal products, and should no more, in my 
opinion, be classified under the paragraph that controls the 
duty upon sole leather and leather goods than it should come in 
under the paragraph about earthenware or plain glass or any- 
thing of that kind. It is a perfectly irrelevant matter. 

What called my attention to this subject was a letter which I 
received from a constituent of mine in New Britain, Conn., 
where almost every variety of hardware is made. This house 
has selling offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, and I think is quite a large establishment known as 
the North & Judd Manufacturing Co. I see at the head of their 
paper that they make the Anchor brand of harness hardware. 
I want the Secretary to read the letter which the gentleman 
writes me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., August 6, 1913. 
Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: This to acknowledge and thank you for your favor July 26. 

I am pleased to note that you will prepare an amendment to be in- 
serted at the end of paragraph 534 making an exception to harness and 
saddlery hardware which will take this product off the free list and 
throw it automatically into the basket clause of the metal schedule, 
paragraph 169, where it will carry a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
This amendment would seem to provide reduction sufficient to satisfy 
the advocates of “ downward revision,” since the effect would be a re- 
duction of over 40 per cent from the present duty of 35 per cent (1909 
tariff, par. 461). 

Very truly, yours, North & JcuDD MANUFACTURING Co, 
H. C. NoBLe, Treasurer, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to address my 
remarks particularly to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HuGHES], because I know there is no use of talking on this 
subject unless I have his ear. 

It is evident from that letter that the company that makes 
this harness hardware has grown up in New Britain and has 
quite an extensive business. Under the existing law they have 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. This proposition absolutely 
reduces that duty 100 per cent; it cuts it entirely off, and trans- 
fers the articles to the free list. Of course they can not com- 
pete with the British and German makers of metal saddlery 
and harness attachments, and it simply singles them out for 
discrimination. 

The reason that I appeal with some hope to Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber upon this question is that it simply 
“makes a goat” of that metal industry as distinguished from 
other metal industries. I do not ask any better treatment for 
them than the committee has conceded to other similar manu- 
facturing concerns; I do not ask the committee or the Demo- 
cratic Party to give a protective duty to them if they do not 
believe in that principle, but they have placed upon exactly 
similar metal products a duty of 20 per cent, and I think they 
ought to be at least consistept in the raising of their revenue. 
They claim and admit that the duty of 20 per cent upon metal 
products is for revenue purposes, and why should they not 
raise revenue from the imported articles of harness and sad- 
dlery hardware? 

I do not care to press the matter further. I can not say 
anything more than I have said, if the mere statement of the 
case does not impress the committee. If the Senator has made 
up his mind so that it can not be changed, I will ask for a 
vote upon the amendment now, just to make the record; but 
if the Senator would comply with my suggestion that he con- 
sider it, I should like to defer the vote upon it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
paragraph acted upon, and then I will be glad to take up the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut with the other 
members of the committee who have been here listening to the 
debate, and we can recur to it if there is a disposition on our 
part to recede. 

I will state to the Senator that the reason why it was deemed 
necessary to put harness hardware on the free list was that 
harness and saddlery were placed upon the free list and we 
were confronted with this difficulty. Every time you free list 
eo nomine a finished article, everything that enters into the 
making of that article has to be considered. Sometimes it is 
found possible to take all the duties off the various component 
materials, and sometimes it is not. Sometimes it seems not to 
matter much whether you do or not. All sorts of incon- 
sistencies may be discovered in investigating a given proposi- 
tion of that kind; but I think, in so far as possible, when you 
put a finished article on the free list eo nomine you ought also 
to put everything that enters into the making of that article 
on the free list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator on the general proposition, but yet the articles that fol- 
low the transfer of a general product to the free list are similar 
productions, as a rule. 

It pleases me to say that no Senator on the Other side has 
been more kindly and considerate to those of us on this side 
who have had little matters we wanted adjusted than has ths 
Senator from New Jersey, and I am gratified to learn that the 
Senator will talk with his associates upon this subject. I am 
hopeful that, if no change is made in the Senate, when the mat- 
ter goes to conference it will be given consideration. The dis 
cussion has been had. We have presented our case as best we 
could; we have presented it fairly; and I am quite willing, if 
the Senator from Connecticut is, that the paragraph should now 
be agreed to, with the understanding that it will be given some 
further consideration by the Senator from New Jersey and his 
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associates; and I will indulge the hope that what the Senator 
from Connecticut and I ask will be granted. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will be very glad to consider it, and I will 
be very happy to have that disposition made of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to say a word about this paragraph 
before it is disposed of, but I do not care to interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, I will complete my statement, 
although it makes no difference to me who proceeds at this 
time. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing to let this paragraph 

be agreed to, with the hope that the committee will consider it, 
and that possibly the conference committee, if we can not get 
relief here, will take it up. It is the best we can do, Mr. Presi- 
dent. : 
Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will say that I will make an 
investigation of the subject. ‘The only interest that I have con- 
sidered, so far as I am concerned in this matter—and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JoHNSON] and myself had considerable 
to do with it—is the interest of the manufacturers of harness 
and saddlery, who are placed in the position of having harness 
and saddlery put upom the free list and saddlery hardware put 
upon the dutiable list at 20 per cent. It may be that this is 
one of the cases where that does not make any particular dif- 
ference. There are many eases of that kind. If competition is 
free and untrammeled in this country, it may be that the manu- 
facturer can buy his metal here as cheaply, or practically as 
cheaply, so far as his purposes are concerned, as he can import 
it, or it may be, as in the case of boots and shoes, that, getting 
the leather free, he may be able to pay a tax upon some other 
material and still meet foreign competition; but that is the 
question, and the only question, which presented itself. As I 
have said, however, I shall be glad to consider the matter, and 
I hope that the disposition which has been suggested may be 
made of it at this time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in view of the last few 
words uttered by the Senator from New Jersey, I take the lib- 
erty of stating—and I think it is important—that as to the part 
which is allowed to be imported at the same rate of duty as the 
eompleted product, the part is of the same material and sub- 
stance as the thing itself. 

The peculiar language of this paragraph—* harness, saddles, 
and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished ’—allows 
a man to import as parts of harness two or three tons of buckles 
and rings, which are entirely metal, but which are parts of 
harness and useful for no other purpose. It is not a question 
ef bringing in the parts and assembling them into the completed 
product in this country. Under this language they can be im- 
ported free and sold separately to the people of the country, 
if the importer wants to do so,-and he does not need to put them 
to harness at all. It affects an entirely separate factory. The 
factory which makes the leather harness does not make the 
metal parts at all. The latter is an entirely different business, 
located frequently in different parts of the country, and involv- 
ing an entirely different process of manufacture; and yet by 
this language, which I do not think is intentional, but was 
simply inserted because the point had not been sufficiently -em- 
phasized to the committee in the hearings. Under this language 
the product of factories making metal parts of harness is put 
on the free list—the entire duty is cut off—while other factories 
right in the same town making similar articles out of the same 
metals are enjoying 20 per cent protection, as we regard it; or, 
as the Senator from New Jersey would regard it, they are col- 
lecting 20 per cent revenue from the competitive product of one 
and not collecting anything from the competitive product of the 
other. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe the modifications, 
whieh I was shown I think this morning by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, have been adopted in the wording of the 
amendment, have they not; that is, inserting the words “ tanned, 
but not finished skins for morocco”? 

Mr. HUGHES. They have been adopted by the Senate, as 
I understand, so that the paragraph will stand as I showed it 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the Senator showed it to me this morning. 
I think that is a great improvement in the wording and puts 
beyond doubt any question there might be as it now stands. 

Mr. President, this paragraph involves the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, which now and always has been one of the great indus- 
tries of my State. We are the greatest producers of boots and 
shoes in the country, and the welfare of that industry is of the 
utmost importance to us. 
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I do not propose to discuss the question of a duty upon boots 
and shoes. The present tariff law imposes 10 per cent, which 
is no more than a revenue duty; and I do not know why this 
product, a finished product, should be selected to be placed on 
the free list, except with the idea that it may be a popular 
change. The duty certainly is very low. There are some of 
our manufacturers who believe that, with economies in various 
directions and with some reductions to be made, they can meet 
fair competition under the terms of absolute free trade. I 
think they are building too much on the old conditions which 
existed for so many years in the boot and shoe industry of the 
United States. 

We made the great inventions in shoe machinery. When we 
operated them under patents through those machines and the 
skill of the American workingman the boot and shoe industry 
of the United States needed no protection, and never asked 
for it. Its product went into all the markets of the world. 
Since then the patents have expired, and the shoe machinery 
invented in the United States is now made in Europe by an 
American company, is set up under American supervision, and 
European operatives are taught by the agents of the machinery 
company in its use. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 


Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator will allow me just there, do 
not the statistics of our export trade in boots and shoes for 
the last year show a constant and growing increase in our 
export of boots and shoes, notwithstanding the use of American 
machinery abroad? 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true. I was coming to that 
point in a moment. The advantage we had through our ma- 
chinery has gone; the advantage that we always possessed in 
the superior skill of our workingmen remains in part; but 
the gap between our workingmen and those of Europe is rapidly 
diminishing. 

We still have certain marked advantages in the manufacture 
of the better grades of beots and shoes. Our shoes are better 
standardized. We have, perhaps, 150 shapes and sizes in cer- 
tain lines of shoes where the foreign competitor will have only 
5 or 10 or 20. We have an export trade in boots and shoes of 
the finer kinds, and it has been growing, not rapidly, but it has 
been growing steadily. 

Where I fear competition is coming in our own market and 
where I think our shoe industry is going first to suffer by the 
removal of the duty is in the manufacture of the coarser grades 
of boots and shoes, the very cheapest, heaviest, and coarsest, 
such as are worn by the men who work and who buy a coarse, 
strong shoe. I may be mistaken; I hope I am; but I think that 
a great risk to the industry is being taken in removing what 
was merely a revenue duty. 

I desired to make this statement simply because I wished it 
to be known to those who are interested in the subject why it 
was that I did not discuss at length and fully the paragraph 
affecting one of the three great industries of my State and one 
of the great industries of the country. It is for that reason 
that I make the explanation, not only on my own behalf, but 
on behalf of my colleague [Mr. WErKs], who has, unfortunately, 
been called away by serious illness in his family. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in behalf of a great in- 
dustry in my own State—that of the manufacture of boots and 
shoes—I desire simply to say that I agree with what the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] has said. “Much solicitude 
is felt as to the result of placing boots and shoes on the free list, 
but it is evident that any persistent opposition on our part to 
the decree of the committee would be fruitless, and so we yield 
to the inevitable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like first to have the committee 
amendment acted upon, if that is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the regular order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing that that should be 
done. I had supposed that that had been done. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let us first dispose of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 534, page 141, line 3, after 
the numerals “534,” it is proposed to strike out, “All leather 
not specially provided for in this section and leather board or 
compressed leather; leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or 
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other forms suitable for conversion into boots or shoes,” and to 
insert : 

Sole leather, leather board or commmnaes leather, grain, buff, and 
split leather, all dressed upper leather including patent, japanned, 
varnished or enameled upper leather and shoe-lining leather, all of the 
foregoing and all other leathers for boot and shoe manufacturing pur- 
poses; leather cut into vamps or otlHer forms suitable for conversion 
into boots or shoes; belting leather, harness and saddle lea*her, leather 
waste, skins for morocco tanned but not finished, rough leuther. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As I followed the reading of the amend- 
ment by the Secretary, it is not the same as the amendment 
printed in the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that there have been 
some amendments adopted te the committee amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not the same as printed in the 
book, then? 

Mr. HUGHES. No. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Srcrerary. On page 141, line 16, before the word 
“parts,” it is proposed to insert the word “ in.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SecreTary. On line 17, after the word “ unfinished,” it 
is proposed to strike out the comma and the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert a period. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. As I understand, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] withholds his amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will take the liberty of saying in behalf 
of the Senator that the amendment will be withheld. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I am directed by the com- 
mittee to submit an amendment, in line 21, page 109, by striking 
out “one-fourth” and inserting “ three-eighths.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 355, page 109, line 21, it is 
proposed to strike out “ one-fourth” and insert “ three-eighths.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That raises the duty to 6.33 per cent; that 
is all? 

Mr. SHIVELY. It will be not to exceed that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator will observe, the present 
rate, which is three-fourths of 1 cent per 1,000 matches, 
amounted to an ad valorem rate of 10.27 per cent on the basis 
of the importations in 1912. This reduces that rate one-half, 
so that probably it will be less than 6 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understand it. I asked that it 
be changed the other day. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment—— 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator from California will permit 
me, I should like to call his attention to the fact that I have an 
amendment pending at the desk which I do not think it will take 
any time to act upon. Then I have another committee amend- 
ment which I am very anxious to dispose of, because I am 
holding up the income-tax provisions of the bill until that is 
done. 

Mr. WORKS, 
Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Senator very much for permit- 
ting me to get this off my mind. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New Jersey on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 629, page 153, it is proposed 
to strike out the first proviso, beginning in line 12, and to insert 
the following: 

Provided, That the cans, boxes, or other containers of tea, lacquered 
or printed by any process of lithography whatever, packed in packages 
of less than 5 pounds each, shall be dutiable at the rate chargeable 
thereon if imported empty. 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator why he limits 
the particular coverings? 

Mr. HUGHES. It has been brought to my attention, and has 
been stated, that a practice has grown up of bringing in fancy 
and valuable articles as alleged containers of tea and then throw- 
ing the tea away or paying no attention to it except using it for 
the purpose of enabling fancy containers to be brought into this 
country without paying the duty which otherwise would be 
levied upon them. The object of this amendment is to permit 
crdinary tea containers to come in without the payment of any 
duty, but lacquered or lithographed fancy tea containers will 
be dutiable at the same rate that would obtain if they were 
imported empty. That is the object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am fully aware of the evil practice that is 
spoken of by the Senator, and I fully agree with him as to the 
desirability of putting a stop to it; but what I thought as I 
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I shall be very glad to give way to the 
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caught this amendment was that it was limited to just one class 
of coverings. I know of certain instances where tea has been 
imported here from Canada in the most valuable of cases, worth 
three or four times what the tea was worth. I know that the 
Senator desires that such cases should be covered, and I won- 
dered whether the amendment really did cover them. For that 
reason I was going to ask that it be stated again. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that there is administrative language which deals with 
this subject generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I feel quite satisfied that that, in conjunction 
with the language sent to the desk, will bring about the desired 
result. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 153, in line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out the first proviso in the House print and insert: 

Provided, That the cans, boxes, or other containers of tea, lacquered 
or printed by any process of lithography whatever, packed in pac Ss 
of less than 5 pounds each, shall be dutiable at the rate chargeable 
thereon if imported empty. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that if that amendment is 
adopted it will apply only to containers of tea that are 
lacquered or printed, and I do not believe that is what the 
Senator really wants to do. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I will say to the Senator that that is 
just exactly what I want to do. I think the other language 
will prevent the free importation of containers which obviously 
are not intended for the transmission of tea. But there is a 
close line so far as lacquered and lithographed containers are 
concerned. A great many of them havé been shipped in as tea 
containers, and it seems that the general administrative law is 
not strong enough to cover the matter. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I will look at the general administrative fea- 
ture of the bill, and if that is the case I have no objection. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
permit me to have this amendment agreed to, and I wil! take up 
the matter with him at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Just one further amendment, and then I 
will be through. I call up paragraph 358, on page 111—the fur 
paragraph. 

1 will say that I have given some attention to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. I took up the 
question that he raised with reference to furs not further ad- 
vanced than dyeing in order to discover what there might be 
in his suggestion. I am informed by the authorities at the port 
of New York that it has been held by the customs authorities 
that the language with reference to repairs, which, as I under- 
stand, is left out of the proposed law but is contained in the 
present law, is ignored by the customs authorities, on the ground 
that it seemed it was sought to apply it only to skins which 
had been injured in the operation of removing them from the 
animal. Even if repairs were made upon those skins, it was 
held that they were still not so valuable as perfect skins, 
and that they should not receive any additional or advanced 
classification of duty. I have been assured by the gentleman 
who handles these goods at the port of New York that the 
present language is amply sufficient for his purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the trouble with that is that the 
practice at the port of entry has not been as suggested by the 
Senator. The Senator knows that there are furs dressed on the 
skin, not further advanced than dyeing, that get torn perhaps 
in the handling, and before they are shipped into this country 
they are repaired. If they were not repaired, of course they 
would not be received at the port of entry. 

When a case of that kind was brought before the general ap- 
praisers they held that the repairing of the fur put it into the 
second bracket, as manufactures of fur; and they actually put 
upon fur of that kind a higher duty than they did upon perfect 
fur. It was for that purpose, and that purpose only, that I 
suggested adding the words “or repairing.” I am quite sure 
that the words will not hurt anything. : 

Mr. HUGHES. Was it the Senator’s suggestion to make it 
read “furs dressed on the skin or repaired, not advanced fur- 
ther than dyeing”? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it to the Senator just as it will read 
if my amendment is adopted: 


Furs dressed on the skin, not advanced further than dyeing or re- 
pairing. 


May the Secretary read the amendment once 


amendment will be again 
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Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I misunder- | 
stood the purpose and object of his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all I desired to accomplish, and I can 
pot see that it will in any way affect the rate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wiil accept the Senator’s amendment. 
not knew where I got the other notion in my head. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wiil be stated. 

The Secreragy. On page 111, line 7, after the word “dye- 
ing,” it is proposed to insert “or repairing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Has the paragraph been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has been read. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have one further amendment to suggest. 
On page 111, line 23, by direction of the committee, I move to 
strike out the numerals “15” and insert the numerals “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTary. In paragraph 358, page 111, line 23, it is :pro- 
posed to strike out “15” and insert “ 20.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand this amendment places those par- 
ticular fur skins at the same rate as the present law, 20 per 
cent? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that there will be no objection on the part 
of the hatters if that is done? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I understand it is satisfactery to every- 
body concerned. This item produces a revenue of about $60,000 
a year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 


send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Srecrerary. On page 277, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


That a permanent commission is hereby created and shall be known 
as the Tariff Commission, to be composed of nine members, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The commissioners first appointed under this act shall con- 
tinue in office for the term of 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 14 years, respec- 
tively, from the ist day of January, A. D. 1914, the term of each to be 
designated by the President, but their suecessors shall be appoimted for 
terms of 10 years, exeept that any person appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he shall succeed. Any commissioner may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No 
person shall be eligible for appointment as a commissioner under this 
act who has been elected or served as a Senator or Representative of 
the United States. Not more than four of said commissioners shall be 
members of the same political party. Said commissionens shall be se- 
lected for their knowledge of the questions involved in the matter of 
arriving at and fixing just rates of tariff in its various branches and 
schedules. No vacancy in the commission shall impair the right of the 
remaining commissioners to exercise all of the powers of the commission. 

Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, pay- 
able in monthly installments. Said commission, as soon as qualified by 
taking the oath of office, shall without delay meet for organization in 
the city of Washington, in the District of Coluntbia, and shall elect one 
of its number to be chairman and one of its number to be vice chairman. 
It shall appoint a secretary and such other employees as it may find 
necessary to the proper performance of its duties and fix the compensa- 
tion of each. Until otherwise provided by law the commission may 
select and rent suttabie offices for its use, and shall have authority to 

rocure all necessary office supplies. The expenses of the commission, 
ncluding mecessary expenses of transportation incurred by the commis- 
sioners or by their employees under their order in making any investi- 

ation or upon official busimess in apy other place than the city of 

Jashington, shall be allowed and paid upon presentation of vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman of the commission. The principal 
office of the eommission shall be in the city of Washington, where its 
general sessions shall be held, but whenever the convenience of the 
public or the commissioners may be promoted, or delay or expense pre- 
vented thereby, the commission may hold its sessions in any part of 
the United States; it may also, by one or more of the commissioners or 
its employees, prosecute any inquiry necessary to the perfermance of its 
duties in any part of the United States or in any foreign country: 
Provided, That not more than three members of said commission shall 
be absent from the United States at one time. 

Said eommission is authorized and directed to fully investigate and 
inquire into the rates of tariff now imposed by law and provided for in 
this act, the justice or injustice thereof, and the changes necessary to 
fairly adjust such tariff rates as hereinafter provided. Said commis- 
gion shall divide-the tariff into proper schedules covering articles of a 
like or similar kind, and shall so adjust the rates as to reasonably pro- 
tect all legitimate industries of whatever kind in this country from 
unjust, oppressive, or injurious foreign competition and at the same 
time furnish the necessary revenue for carrying on the affairs of gov- 
ernment and to prevent the imposition of such .tariffs as will protect 
the industries in this country not needing protection or such as will 
destroy legitimate and fair competition on the part of products of for- 
eign countries. To that end the commission shall as nearly as possible 
ascertain the difference in the cost of producing articles of the same or 
substantially the same quality and kind in this country and in com- 
peting foveign countries, and shall ascertain im connection with the 
several articles affected by the rates to be fixed the wages, the hours of 
service, the efficiency of labor employed, the standard of living of such 
laborers, .and ge lly the cost of production of such articles in this 
country and abroad, and the cost of transportation, respectively, in 
this and foreign countries of such articles or products te the markets 
of this country. It shall also ascertain the cost of raw material, the 
cost of labor, the fixed charges, depreciation upen the true value of the 
capital invested, and all other items mecessary to determine the true 
cost of the finished product, and also the market conditions and the 
prices at which protected preductions of the United States are sold in 
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foreign countries as “pony with the prices of preducts sold in the 
United States, and the effect of transportation rates upon the markets 
and prices of dutiable products, the relation between Government reve- 
mues and tariff schedules, and so far as practicable make an investiga- 
tion .of all questions and conditions relating to the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, mining, commercial, and labor interests with reference to the 
tariff schedules and classifications of the United States and foreign 
eountries. Said commission is aathorized to call open any department 
or officer of the Government for any information in the possession of 
such department or officer and relating to any subject matter under in- 
vestigation by the commission, and it shall be the duty of such depart- 
ment or officer to furnish such information. it shall be the duty of 
said commission, upon petition er upon its ewn initiative by one or 
more of its members, from time to time to bold hearings at such places 
as it may designate to determine industrial, commercial, and labor con- 
ditions in relation to the tariff; and any person desiring to be heard 
before said commission shall upon proper notice and request therefor 
be fully heard upon any matter to be affected by the establishment or 
change of tariff rates. Whe eommission shall, whenever practicable, 
give at least 10 days’ public notice of any and all hearings; and at any 
such hearings, whether undertaken upon the initiative of the commis- 
sion or upon petition or request, any person may appear before such 
commission and be heard or may be represented by attorney and may 
file any written statement or documentary evidence bearing wpon any 
matter it may have under investigation; and all such hearings shall be 
public, except that in case of any witness examined as to any secret 
process used in the productien of any article the commission may take 
the testimony in regard thereto in executive session, and the same shall 
not be reduced to writing nor made public. The commission shall, 
upon such investigations being made, present such tariff bills as it may 
agree upon, based upon the principles above set forth, to Congress for 
its action, and Congress shall take up and consider such bills as may be 
reported from said commission. The said commission shall accompany 
the bills proposed by it with a full transcript of the evidence taken by 
it at the hearings it may have held, and also a full report of its pro- 
ceedings and conclusion with respect to the rates provided for in such 
bills. Congress may ratify or change the rates so fixed and agreed upon 
by said commission or reject the same in toto; and if the same shall 
be rejected, further investigation and report shall be made by said 
commission; and if any —_- ¥> investigations ave for any reasen 
called for, the commission shall recommend to Congress from time to 
time any changes or additions that in its judgment should be made to 
any bill relating to the tariff that may have been enacted by Congress. 

Said commission, for the purpose of determining what articles shali 
be placed . oy the dutiable or free list and the rates of tariff to be 
established by law, or for any other purpose mecessary to the proper 
earrying out of this act, is authorized to require ef any person, firm, 
capartnership, corporation, er asseciation producing any such article or 
articles, the production of the books, papers, contracts, agreements, 
invoices, inventories, bills, and decuments of any such person, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, er association, and make any inquiry neces- 
sary to a determination of the value of such property or the proper 
rate of tariff to be fixed with reference thereto. It is also authorized 
to require by notiee or subpena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of all books, papers, contracts, agreements, 
inventories, invoices, bills, and documents relating to any matter per- 
taining to any investigation it may make. Such attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documentary evidence may be required at 
any place in the United States, at any designated place of hearing, and 
witnesses shall receive the same fees as are paid in the Federal courts. 
In case of failure to comply with such a notice or subpena, or in case 
any ‘person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association shall fail 
to comply with any ef the requirements of this act the commission shall 
make a report to Congress of such failure, specifying the names of each 
person, the individual names of such firm er copartnership, and the 
names ef the officers and directors of each such corporation or associa- 
tion guilty of such failure; and such report shall specify each particu- 
lar in which said person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion has failed to cemply with euch requirements, and shall also specify 
the article or articles on the dutiable list produced by such person, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, or association and the tariff schedule which 
belongs to each such article. The commission shall aseertain whether 
any persons, firms, cepartnerships, corporations, or associations en- 
gaged in the produetion or sale of any dutiable article cooperate by 
agreement or other arrangement of any kind to control production, 
prices, or wages in the United States or to control prices in any for- 
eign market, and whether any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, 
or association owns or controls such a proportion of any dutiable prod- 
uct as to enable such person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or as- 
sociation to control preductions, prices, er wages in the United States 
or to control the price of such product in any fereign market. 

Sid commission shall provide rules and regulations for the conduct 
of its business. The testimony of any person taken before said com- 
mission shall be taken under oath, and each of the said commissioners 
is hereby authorized to administer oaths to such witnesses. 

The commission shall make annual reports te Congress of its inves- 
tigations and recommendations. together with the testimony and infor- 
metion on which such recommendations are based, and such special 
reports as it may deem advisable. The testimony and information so 
reported shall be accompanied by a complete topical digest or analysis 
and by a topical index of all the testimony taken during the period 
covered by the report. Said report, with the accompanying -testimony, 
report, and digest. shall be printed as a public decument. The annual 
report shall be published and ready for distribution on the first Monday 
in Pecember of each year. At all times during the sessions of Congress 
said commission shall be on duty in_ the city of Washington for the 
purpose of furnishing information and advice to Congress. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am not going to take up the 
time of the Senate in making a speech in support of this amend- 
ment. It presents a question that is perfectly familiar to every 
Member of the Senate. It would be little better than a crime, 
it seems to me, to take up the time of the Senate under existing 
eonditions in an effort to support an amendment without hope 
of accomplishing something in that way. 

I only wish to say that for a long time I have been earnestly 
in favor of the establishment of a permanent tariff commission. 
I think it is absolutely necessary to the fair and just levying of 
tariff rates. If I had ever had any doubts on the subject, they 
would have been dispelled by the experiences we have had here 
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is now before the Senate. 






The yeas and nays were ordered. 





with the proposed amendment. 





the absolute necessity of a tariff commission. 






the amendment in all its details. 






expectation that it would be agreed to. 
Mr. THORNTON. 







to the Legislature of Louisiana at the time I was elected. 









I consider properly drawn. 






given for consideration of the matter. 







mission, I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. 
should like to be indulged in this observation : 

I do not assume to speak for the committee, to whose ability 
the eminence of its members certifies in this respect. 
those Democrats who live in the zone for which I do assume 
to speak, our vote against the proposition presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California is te indicate, not eur ob- 
jection or opposition to some such creation at a proper time, 
but that it shall be done by a separate bill, in a separate or- 
ganization, and not encumber the tariff bill, which should be 
free from all encumbrance not necessary to its execution. 

Mr. WELLIAMS. Mr. President, i wish to express briefly my 
objection to a tariff commission. [ think, in short meter, it 
is simply protectionism reduced to a scienee. Therefore I do 
not see how Democrats cam support it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works]. 

The Secretary proceeded to cal? the rolt. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Crawrorb’s name was ¢alled). 
My colleague [Mr. CrawrorpD] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea}. 
If my colleague were present and at liberty to vote; he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I must again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], and thereby am restrained from voting. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (after having voted in the nega- 
tive, when Mr. Pacr’s name was called). I desire to withdraw 
my vote. I voted inadvertently. I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Pacer] on this vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as heretofore announced, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is necessarily absent from the Senate and that 
he is paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIVER]. 

Mr. JAMES. I have.a general pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps}. I understand that he 
has not voted. Therefore I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLeicH) and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. SrEPHEnN- 
son]. He has not voted, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr.*LEA. I am paired with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CRawrorp}. If I were at liberty to vote I would 
vote “nay.” I understood that the senior Senator from South 
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during this summer in the attempt to formulate the bill which 





I am going to ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the amend- 
ment without taking up the time of the Senate with discussion. 







Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am in entire sympathy 
I think, as the Senator from 
California has said, that the debate on this bill has illustrated 


I intend to vote 
for this amendment, but I desire to say before easting my vote 
that I do net wish to have it construed as an indorsement of 
There are some details of the 
proposed amendment that I should want to ehange if I had any 





Mr. President, I have always been in- 
tensely in favor of the principle of a tariff commission to assist 
Congress in getting the data that would provide for a more 
scientifie tariff than I think we have ever yet had. I so stated 


I voted for the tariff-commission bill that was offered here 
two years ago, being one of the five Democrats who voted for 
it. I am always ready to vote for a tariff commission, provided 
an opportunity has been given to provide for one in a bill that 


I do not say that that has not beep 
done in this case, but I do not think there has been proper time 


For that reason, and for that reason only, while expressing 
my thorough sympathy with the proposal to create a tariff com- 


Mr. President, before the roll call proceeds I 


But for 
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Dakota would not leave before to-night, but I am informed that 
he has already left the city. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Smirn}. I can not obtain a transfer and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 
Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I am in 


formed that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
has not voted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 
Mr. BACON. I withdraw my vote, for I have a general pair 


with him. 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—32. 
Borah Colt La Fellette Poindexter 
Bradley Cummins Lippitt Root 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Fall McCumber Smoot 
Bristow Gallinger MeLean Sterling 
Catron Jackson Norris Sutherland 
Clapp Jones Penrose Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins Works 
NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Martine, N. J. Shafroth Swanson 
Chilton Myers Sheppard Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. 0’ Gorman Shields Thompson 
Fletcher Overman Shively Thornton 
Hollis Owen Stmmors Vardaman 
Hughes Pittman Smith. Ariz. Walsh 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. Williams 
Johnson Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Kern Robinson Smith, 8. C. 
Lane Saulsbery Stone 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Bacon Culberson Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead du Pont Martine, Va. Stephenson 
Bryan Gof Nelson Tillman 
Burleigh Gore Newlands Townsend 
Burton fronna Oliver Weeks 
Chamberlain Hitcheock Page 
Crawford Lea Reed 


So Mr. Woris’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we started out on a definite 
plan and we have deviated far from it. The amendment that we 
have just voted upon is an amendment to the end of the bill. 
The understanding upen which we started out was that we 
would take up first the paragraphs of the bill which had been 
passed over at the request of particular Senators and dispose of 
those paragraphs, and then, if there were any additional amend- 
ments proposed by the committee, we would consider those 
amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent—and I hope it may be done; I think 
it is in the interest of time, certainly it is more orderly—that 
we now return to the practice we started out to follow and that 
we have deviated from. 

Mr. WORKS rose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see the Senator from California rising. 
He mest not understand that I am criticizing bim at all, because 
others have done it. He has not been the first one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator propose that we shall 
begin with the income-tax provision? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; when we drifted afield we had reached 
paragraph 654, which was passed over at the request of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre}. I ask that we 
begin there and take up in their order such paragraphs as have 
been passed over at the request of Senators. That is the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before that is done, will the Senator 
from North Carolina permit me to call his attention to a proevi- 
sion in the administrative part of the bill which I think ought 
to be considered by the committee? It will take only a moment. 

Mr. SFMMONS. If it is something that the Senator desires 
to call the attention of the committee to, of course, I think it is 
proper to do it now, so that we may have the time to give it the 
consideration that he asks it should have. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The provision to which I call attention 
is on page 274, subdivision T. That subdivision undertakes to 
repeal the act of August 5, 1909, being the Payhe-Aldrich Act, 
and after doing that this proviso follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed— 

And I omit a portion— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will pardon me; we have an- 
ticipated that and we will bring in an amendment to that pro- 
vision which I think will probably meet the view he has. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know that the Senator knows 


what provision F am calling attention to. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The Cuban treaty provision? 
Mr. SIMMONS. No; that is not the provision. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting 
him. I will let him complete his statement. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (reading)— 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal or in 
any manner affect the following numbered sections of the aforesaid act 
approved August 5, 1909, viz: Subsection 29 of section 28 and subse- 
quent provisions relating to the establishment and continuance of a 
Customs Court. 

That is as far as I desire to read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What line did the Senator begin to read on? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I began to read on line 22, and after 
omitting a phrase I concluded the reading on line 4 of page 
275. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was about to state to the Senator that we 
are going to propose an amendment, after the word “act,” in 
line 23, adding “ or in section 2862 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am referring to the Customs Court, 
and if the Senator would hear me I think he would have a bet- 
ter understanding of what I am trying to get at 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Rather than attempting to anticipate 
what I am going to say. 

The provision of this section is first to repeal the whole of 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, which includes section 29. Section 29 of 
that act created the Customs Court, provided for its jurisdic- 
tion, fixed a salary of $10,000 each for the members of it, and 
generally dealt with the subject matter. 

Section 29 of that act was revised in the Judicial Code which 
was adopted in 1911 and became of force January 1, 1912. Sec- 
tion 29 above quoted was put into a chapter by itself, consisting 
of 12 sections—chapter 8. 

In some particulars that I do not now recall section 29 was 
altered. For example, section 29 provides for a salary of 
$10,000 a year for each of the members. The provision of the 
code is that they shall receive $7,000 a year. The effect of chap- 
ter 8 of the code is to substitute its provisions in place of section 
29, and this would operate as a repeal of section 29. 

Now, this bill proceeds upon the theory that section 29 is still 
in force, and it amounts to an expression at least of an opinion 
upon the part of Congress that section 29 is still in force, and 
to that extent amounts to an expression of opinion that those 
provisions of section 29 which differ from the provisions later 
enacted in the code are still in force. It seems to me that all 
reference to section 29 ought to be omitted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to apologize to the 
Senator. I think I owe it to him to do so. I thought when he 
began he had reference to a part of the section which related to 
oaths. xX find he had reference to another part of it altogether. 
I will say to the Senator that the committee will take very great 
pleasure in looking into the matter which he has very kindly 
brought to our attention. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Has the Senator from Utah [Mr. Surnmer- 
LAND] an amendment to submit in relation to that matter? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It occurred to me that the proper 
amendment would be to omit all reference to subsection 29. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I only inquired whether the Senator would 
formally offer an amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary read paragraph 
654 and that the committee’s amendment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 159, paragraph 654, the committee 


proposes to strike out all of that paragraph as printed in the | 


House bill and to insert 


a new paragraph 654, reading as 
follows: 

654. Paintings in oil or water colors. pastels, drawings, and sketches 
in pen and ink or pencil or water colors, etchings, engravings, litho- 
graphs, and sculptures which are proved to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under rules prescribed by him to have been 
in existence more than 50 years prior to the date of the importation, 
but the term “sculptures” as herein used shall be understood to 
include professional productions of sculptors only, whether round or 
in relief, in bronze, marble, stone (terra cotta), ivory, wood, or metal; 
and the word “ paintings’ as used in this paragraph shall not be 
understood to include any articie of utility nor such as are made 
wholiy or in part by stenciling or any other mechanical process. And 
the words “etchings” and “engravings” as used in this paragraph 
shall be understood to include only such as are printed by hand from 
plates or blocks etched or engraved with hand tools, and not such as 
are printed from plates or blocks etched or engraved by photo-chemical 
or other mechanical processes. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this paragraph should properly 
be considered in conjunction with paragraph 658, because those 
two paragraphs cover the whole subject of works of art and their 
introduction into this country without duty. In the last tariff 
bill, after a struggle which had lasted many years, we succeeded 
in embodying in the Payne-Aldrich Act a provision that paint- 
ings and sculptures should come in free if they were more than 
20 years old. We also embodied a provision that other works 
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of art should come in free of duty if more than 100 years old. 
The second provision was a wholly new one. The House of 
Representatives have pursued the same enlightened policy, as I 
regard it, with reference to works of art. They took the pro- 
vision in regard to works of art other than paintings and 
sculptures and reenacted it as it stood in the Payne-Aldrich law. 
They went even further than the Payne-Aldrich law in regard 
to paintings and sculptures, for they took off entirely the time 
limitation. I believe the attitude of the House of Represent- 
atives in these respects was in the highest degree to be com- 
mended; and I wish to say, in justice to the Democratic Party 
in the past, that such has been their uniform attitude. 

I call attention to one or two statements on this subject. In 
1857 Judah P. Benjamin, then a Senator from Louisiana, said 
in the Senate: 


I think we ought by every means in our power to put before our 
people such objects of art as shall elevate their taste. So far as 
American artists are concerned, I have no doubt that the free intro- 
duction of articles of this kind will benefit the native artists by in- 
ducing a taste for articles of this kind which is now lamentably de- 
ficient in our country. 

And free art was embodied in the act of 1857. 

In 1861 Stephen A. Douglas said in the United States Senate: 


I believe it is the policy of all nations to encourage the introduction 
of works of art. * * * I wish we could get a model of every work 
of art, a cast of every piece of statuary, a copy of every valuable paint- 
ing and rare picture, so that our artists might pursue their studies and 
exercise their skill at home. 

Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, the author of the tariff bill of 
1894, embodied free art in his bill and spoke for it in the House 
of Representatives. Senator Vest, of Missouri, I think at that 
time, but certainly in a speech which I recall on this subject— 
and a very fine speech it was—said: 

The greatest peoples of the whole world have been those who were 
practical and who at the same time were devoted to art and sculpture. 
* * * JT shall by every vote and word of mine encourage sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, and all that makes our human life better. 


Senator Bayard also said in debate: 

Nothing is so expensive to the people of the country as a revenue 
obtained at the loss of their intellectual advancement and education. 

In April, 1906, ex-President Cleveland said: 

On every ground the United States should not only permit but affirm- 
atively encourage free art. 

I make these quotations simply to show what has been the 
uniform attitude of the Democratic Party on this question; and 
I say without hesitation and with regret that the resistance to 
free art in the past has, in the main, come from the party to 
which I have always belonged. Personally, I have always 
labored to put all works of art upon the free list, and I confess 
that I was greatly gratified when I saw the position taken by 
the present House of Representatives. I was more than greatly 
astonished when I saw the amendment suggested by the com- 
mittee of the Senate, for on this question the Senate hitherto 
has been, I think, more liberal and more civilized than has been 
the House of Representatives. 

In this bill the Senate has raised the time limit on works of 
art. The House put no time limit; the Senate has put 50 years, 
which is 80 years more than the existing law. The Senate 
committee has also stricken out the clause providing that works 
of art other than paintings and sculptures shall come in free 
if more than 100 years old and has put in a provision which 
practically nullifies the intent of that section. 

The objection that is always made to their free admission, 
Mr. President, is that these works of art are the purchases of 
rich men who can afford to pay the duty and who ought to be 
taxed on the enjoyment which they receive from the works of 
art which they buy; but it seems to me that in the interest of 
the public at large that is a very shortsighted policy. We 
ought to encourage the importation by individuals of works of 
art of all kinds. In the end they all find their way to the 
public museums. The statement which I understood the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas] to make the other day that our 
nillionaires brought works of art from the museums of Europe, 
where the public could enjoy them, is a mistake. Works of art 
are never taken or bought from the public museums of Europe: 
they can not be. The works of art which have been brought 
here by our millionaires have been bought from private collec- 
tions which have been occasionally opened on card to people 
who were interested, but they have all come from sources which 
were not within the public reach abroad; and sooner or later, 
as I have said, here, as in Europe, great paintings as well as 
statuary slowly find their way into the museums and become 
the property of the public. 

I was interested not long ago in finding in a little publica- 
tion which appears in Washington called Art and Progress a 
series of views and some account of the art museums that have 
been established in this country. 
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I was amazed at the number and at the distribution ¢f these 
institutions. There was one, as I recall, at Fort Worth, Tex.. 
certainly in one of the Texas cities. Not only was the building 
an extremely good one architecturally, but there were many in- 
teresting works of art init. That is but an example of the art 
museums which are being started all over this country, not 
merely in the great cities, but in the smaller cities and towns. 
They absorb sooner or later, as do the greater museums, all the 
works of art that come within their reach. 

In this country works of art find their way from private to 
public ownership much more rapidly than is the case in 
Europe, for the simple reason that we do not have, and never 
have had, in this country the large family estates, and the 
great houses which descend from generation to generation under 
the law of entail, and which carry with them all their contents. 
As a rule, here, on the death of any rich man who has made a 
collection uf pictures, they may be divided among his children, 
but most of them find their way to the museum of some city. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that unless Senators have 
taken the trouble to go to some of these great museums, as I 
have done very frequently in New York and Boston and here, 
on the free days—and most of the days. are free—and especially 
on Sunday, and looked not at the works of art there collected, 
but watched the people who come to those museums and pass 
hours there, they can appreciate the popular interest in this 
matter. , 

Take the great Metropolitan Museum of New York, of course 
the largest and finest in the country, and soon to equal, if it does 
not now, the best museums of the Old World. I have seen that 
museum on a Sunday afternoon filled with people, a large part 
of them people of the very poorest classes, families, including 
children, who would pass hours there, which might be spent in 
a much less desirable way. There is nothing, in my judgment, 
which affords such pleasure to the masses of the people as the 
great museums thrown open to them without money and without 
price. 

I do not recall the number of people who visit the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York in a year, but the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] tells me it is 800,000. I know in 
Boston the number is in the neighborhood of 600,000. To all 
those people museums of art are not only a pleasure and a 
gratification, but they are a means of instruction, of elevation, of 
improvement. Children can not be taken to these great muse- 
ums and see the collections of the art of the world, beginning 
with the solemn and imposing figures of Egyptian sculpture, and 
eoming down through all the perfect beauties of Greek sculp- 
ture and the sculpture, the paintings of Italy, of Holland, of 
Spain, and of France, without carrying away an education and 
an improvement and a joy in life which I believe nothing else 
can give. 

At this moment a portion—a very small portion—of the col- 
lection of pictures of Mr. Morgan fills one room in the Metro- 
politan Art Museum. The whole of that great collection of pic- 
tures will be there in a short time. A wing is being built to 
cost, I believe, some $700,000, which will contain not the great 
collections which Mr. Morgan had already given in his lifetime 
but the wonderful collection of pictures which now comes to the 
museum since his death. That wing is being built by the public 
money of the people of New York, so highly do they esteem the 
value of this great gift for the benefit of all the people of that 
city, and, indeed, of the whole ccuntry. In that single room 
which I have mentioned there are gathered now pictures which 
would be an honor to any museum in Burope, nictures of the 
very first order. They have been all bought by Mr. Morgan, a 
inan of great wealth and great generosity and public spirit, 
and they have all passed into the possession of the people of the 
United States. 

I think, Mr. President, that it is the greatest possible mistake 
to do anything to discourage the importation of works of art. 
In the second paragraph to which I have alluded, works of art 
which are not paintings and sculpture include tapestries, all over 
100 years old, carvings in wood, and articles of household deco- 
ration, coming down from the past centuries, in which are in- 
numerable lessons for our builders and our furniture makers to 
learn. It seems to me, aS was so well said by Senator Vest, 
that— 

The greatest peoples of the whole world have been those who were 
practical and who at the same time were devoted to art and sculpture. 

We are an eminently practical people, and American art and 
architecture have advanced with enormous strides in the last 
25 years. We should do everything to encourage it. I think 


. the amendments proposed by the Senate committee are a dis- 
tinct discouragement; I think they are a step backward, a re- 
treat in what should be the onward march of civilization. I 
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wish that the Senate would consent to accept the provisions of 
the House bill. 

Certainly, if it is conceivable that there should be party feel- 
ing on a question like this, the Democratic House can be trusted 
to sustain Democratic principles; but, Mr. President, this surely 


is something that rises far above politics and party lines. This 
is the cause of art, of beauty, of all that is most inspiring and 
best in our life on earth. 

When we look back over the past and consider what has lived 
and what has died, what is it that remains to us from all those 
great civilizations which have gone before and grown dim among 
the shadows of the past? Their art and their literature. The 
battles and the wars of the Greeks are of no moment to-day 
except to the lover of history, but the thought, the literature, 
the poetry, the drama, and the art of Greece are the greatest - 
inheritance of civilized man. 

It is the same with the art of other people. The rich mer- 
chants of Venice have vanished forever, but the art of Titian 
remains to-day as beautiful and inspiring as ever. The works 
of material civilization perish and disappear, but the works of 
imagination, the works of beauty, remain. We are the heirs 
of that great inheritance. Surely we ought to carry it on and 
not barter it away for the sake of a few dollars at the custom- 
house, 

Here we have this vast and growing people. I think it is 
eur duty, looking not at to-day in the hope, perhaps, of gather- 
ing a little revenue—far more expensive than any expenditure 
we could make—but looking at it in the broad vista of time, 
in the interest of civilization and education, to open the doors 
to the gathering in this country of all the great monuments of 
art which we can possibly secure. 

Mr. President, I have made this plea before. I have striven 
to make it for many years when my own party was charged 
with the work of preparing revenue bills. I make it again: and 
I sincerely hope that the Senate, which has almost always been 
in the advance and in the lead hitherto, will not now take a 
backward step, but will stand with the House in making an 
even more liberal provision, in opening the doors even wider 
to the works of art of the past and of the present than was 
done in the last act or in any previous act upon the statute 
books of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not care to take the time 
of the Senate in adding anything to what I said the other day 
upon this subject.: It is proper, however, that before a vote is 
taken I should say that I cordially agree with every word that 
has just fallen from the lips of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts; and I think every Senator in this body is at 
one with him as to the educational value of art, its great bene- 
fits to the general mass of the people, and the deplorable conse- 
quences of depriving them of the opportunity to see and drink 
in the beauties of these wondrous creations and to be elevated 
and idealized by their uplifting influences. 

We are not interfering with that spirit or placing any embargo 
whatever upon its exercise. What we are seeking to Go is to 
enlarge it and to make it universal, and enable every picture, 
every piece of statuary, every antique, and every tapestry, if 
you please, wich has that educational value to contribute to 
that end. 

We do propose, if we can, to place some limitation upon that 
modern spirit which finds ostentatious expression in gathering 
together for private collections these priceless heritages from 
the past, and not only to give the 800,000 men and women and 
children of New York the opportunity which they possess with 
the galleries which there are public and which they can visit, 
but to enlarge those galleries as far as possible. 

When the multimillionaire of the land imports such objects 
for the purpose of gratifying his personal vanity, and simply 
ministering to the desire to obtain things of priceless value that 
he may exercise over them his own sovereign dominion, limiting 
the enjoyment of their beauties to the selected few from time to 
time and denying to the public the inestimable benefit of their 
presence, we say he should pay the Government something for it. 

That is all there is about it; that is the only difference be- 
tween us. I firmly believe that this measure, as we have pre- 
pared it, will serve to enlarge the collections of our public gal- 
leries and prove a benefit instead of a burden to the spirit of 
love of beauty which has been so eloquently voiced by the dis- 
tinguished Senater from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I desire to add to the enumera- 
tion of distinguished Democrats who have spoken in the Senate 
in favor of most liberal treatment of art a reference to the ad- 
mirable and noble speech made by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina {Mr. TrrLMAN] during the debate upon this sub- 
ject four years ago, an expression which, if I remember cor- 
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rectly, had the sympathy and the adherence of a majority of 
the Democrats of the Senate. I know he has not changed his 
view and I hope the majority of the Democratic Senators have 
not changed their views. 

The Senator from Colorado agrees with the motive to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has referred, but I do not think 
he appreciates how serious an obstacle to the fruition of that 
motive would be the provision he advocates. I look at it from 
the point ef view of the museum, from many years of active 
interest in the conduct of the museum; and I know that the 
one way in which an American museum secures a great body 
of works of art for the education and the pleasure of the public 
is by having works of art come here. 

We never get a picture or a statue or an engraving or any 
. other object of art from anyone who has possessed it in Europe. 
So long as these articles remain on the other side of the At- 
Jantic they never come to us. Once brought into our own coun- 
try they soon find their way to the general public use. 

The man who has made the collection, as a rule—not as an 
exception, but as a rule—when he comes to the close of his 
career finds that practically the only thing he can do with it 
to gratify his interest in the objects he has collected, to insure 
that the collection, for which he has the affection of a collector, 
shall be useful, shall be preserved, and perhaps his name con- 
tinued with it, is te give it to the museum of his own city. It 
is in that way, sir, through the gifts of the paintings and the 
sculptures and the works of art generally which have been 
brought here by individual Americans, that the museums all 
along, from one ocean to the other, in all our considerable towns, 
have been built up and are being built up year by year. 

It is not alone in the great cities that these museums are 
found. The museums in the cities of the second order of size— 
cities like Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Cincinnati—are 
worthy of the highest commendation and admiration; and they 
have grown up from the possession by Americans on this side 
of the Atlantic of the articles which make a museum. 

While if you are going to look at the transaction with a 
microscope, the argument of my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] would be applicable, that when a particular man who 
has the means to buy some paintings brings them in he should 
pay a tax upon them, because they are for his benefit; still 
when you come to the large view of public policy the imposition 
of such a tax is a hindrance to the development of the art of 
America, and it is checking the stream that has been flowing 
into America for the benefit of all our people. 

Mr. President, I should like to state definitely exactly what 
the situation is as toe this legislation, comparing the present 
law, which was enacted four years ago, the Payne-Aldrich law, 
with the bill as it came from the House and the bill as it is 
reported by the committee of the Senate. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law paintings, sculptures, engravings, 
etchings, and similar articles which are more than 20 years old 
are admitted free. Other works of art more than 100 years old 
are admitted free. Under the pending bill as it came from the 
House paintings, sculptures, engravings, etchings, and so forth, 
are admitted free whether 20 years old or not—that is, the age 
limit is taken off—and other works of art are admitted free 
when more than 100 years old. That is to say, the House bill 
enlarged the provisions of the present law regarding paintings, 
sculptures, and so forth, and made them more liberal, and kept 
the provision as to other works of art. The bill as reported by 
the committee goes back, and instead of liberalizing the Payne- 
Aldrich provision as to paintings, sculptures, and so forth, it 
fixes the limit at 50 years instead of 20 years, and entirely re- 
peals the provision regarding other works of art. So the House 
has liberalized the Payne-Aldrich bill, and the Senate committee 
has narrowed it and made it less liberal. 

This is not a question ef logical reasoning about what ought 
to be and what ought not to be. It is a question of the working 
of human nature. The House provision is going to contribute 
to the building up ef our museums and put at the service of 
all our people, fully and freely, the inestimable privilege of 
seeing the works of art of all times and all lands. The pro- 
vision reported by the committee is going to put a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of building up our museums and in the way 
of securing those benefits for our people. 

Mr. President, I suppose we ought to think of something be- 
sides the merely material things which are necessary for life. 
I think we all recognize that. In all the wonderfully liberal 
provisions of our legislation in regard to education we realize it. 
It is certainly true that the happiness of a people does not de- 
pend merely upon having sufficient food and clothing and shelter. 
After all that, what is there to make a people happy? What 
can there be beyond the material things and beyond the con- 
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solations of religion to make life more happy for the millions 
of people of slender means in our country than opportunity and 
encouragement for the cultivation of taste, than to enable them 
to bring up their children with capacity for receiving pleasure 
from the countless works of genius which it is possible for us 
to set before them? 


Mr. President, I think no one can observe the poor people of 
some of the European countries—France, for instance, is a nota- 
ble example—without realizing that the poor people are happy 
largely because they love everything beautiful, because in all 
about them in nature and in art they find the means to gratify 
their taste for beauty. The greatest happiness in life comes 
from things not material. It does not come from eating and 
drinking and wearing fine clothes; it comes from the elevation 
of character, from the love of beauty gratified, from the many 
infiuences that ennoble mankind. 

I think we have no higher duty, sir, than by our legislation 
to promote the opening to Americans of every opportunity to 
secure these means of happiness. I feel certain that the nar- 
rowing of these provisions by the Senate committee will be an 
injury to the people of the United States and that the liberal 
policy of the House will be a great and lasting benefit to them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from New York re- 
ferred to the speech made on the 12th of June, 1909, by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TittMAn], who is still, I am 
glad to say, a Member of this body. It is very short, and I ask 
that the Secretary may be allowed to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, in this debate it has not been my good 
fortune to be very often found indorsing the views expressed by the Sen- 
ators from New York and Massachusetts. But on this question I fecl 
bound to say, in an humble and modest way, making no pretense what- 
ever of being an art connoisseur, that if that poet who told us that “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever” told the truth, this is not the place 
where the American Senate should display a niggardliness, a narrow- 
ness, and a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy. 

The contemplation of beautiful paintings and statuary by even the 
most ignorant person must exert an elevating and refining influence. 
Many a boy has become inspired to do likewise, has had his soul en- 
thused and his mind fired with the ambition to become a painter or a 
sculptor, by seeing great works of art. 

I had the misfortune last year to become very ill, and I was ordered 
to Europe as a means of relaxation and rest. I had the opportunity to 
visit the great art galleries of Florence, Paris, and London, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller ones in other cities where I sojourned briefly. While 
I did not get as enthusiastic over some of those things as other people 
seemed to be, I saw enough to convince me that the American people 
can afford to encourage the importation of some of those masterpieces, 
something that we can get as a means of elevating the thought and 
inspiring the artistic genius of our people. 

Therefore I for once in this debate, as I said, feel anxious to see the 
gates thrown wide open and every opportunity offered for wealthy 
Americans, who have been made rich as they are going to be made rich 
by this very bill, to bring in works of art. If you want to whack these 
multimillionaires, cut out.some of the special privileges you are giving 
them elsewhere in the getting of money ; but if they want to bring any- 
thing from abroad here which is worth while, let us let them doit. They 
will in time die out and an art gallery will become, in all probability, 
the legatee of their collections. 

I noted in London that a half dozen of the finest collections were 
donated to the public by private individuals who had spent a lifetime 
and a fortune, or two or three fortunes, in collections such as are no 
more to be gathered together on the globe, because they have scoured 
the four corners of the earth almost to get these curios and artistic 
gems which have been given to those people; and they are the greatest 
treasures in London to-day. 

When we consider that a painting is imperishable if it is cared for— 
that is, for several centuries at least, and no one hardly knows how 
long a well-cared-for painting will last—we can understand how it is 
impossible that -these multimillionaires will not add to the stock of 
artistic wealth in this country, and in time they will increase the 
artistic genius of our people by merely having their galleries accessible. 
Many of these rich people are liberal enough to allow their art galleries 
to be visited by the public on given days, and others have loaned their 
masterpieces to this or that public gallery. 

As I said, if you want to be hard on these rich people and want to 
make them do this, that, and the other, let us cut out some of the 
methods by which they get this money, but let us allow them to spend 
a bring as many great and glorious works of art to America as pos- 
sible. 


Mr. LODGE. I also ask leave to print in my remarks a 
statement from the American Free Art League in regard to 
paragraph 658, showing what those who are most concerned 
with art think of the change proposed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp as follows: 

THB TARIFF ON ANTIQUITIBS A BLUNDER, 

The conference committee on the tariff bill should not fail to cor- 
rect the blunder which has been made in taking “ artistic antiquities ” 
and ‘collections in illustration of the progress of the arts”"’ from the 
free list. This is equally important with restoring paintings and 
sculptures to the free list. In fact, the Senate itself might well make 
these changes without waiting for the conference committee. ‘This 
would place the Senate in agreement with the House on the schedules 
and would also be a recognition of the universal demand throughout 


the country that these educational art objects should be free in the 
new tariff act. 





1913. 


No intelligent person can advocate a duty on artistic antiquities over 
100 years old. They furnish models which are of great value to our 
designers and manufacturers and contribute directly to our business 
success and prosperity. An old Flemish sideboard, for instance, is full 
of suggestions for our Soctenee® of furniture; Gobelin tapestries, Bel- 
gian laces, and old embroideries are eagerly studied by the students 
of our industrial art schools, and old Chinese porcelains and Etruscan 
vases help our manufacturers of pottery to raise their standard of 
xcellence. 

“The touch of art is to be seen all about us on almost every article 
of utility. Thus it is evident that art and industry are very closely 
related. 

= Moreover, as Samuel Isham says in his History of American Paint- 
ing: “ The tariffs which we have imposed upon art objects in the past 
at different periods have seriously diminished the beauty of the sur- 
roundings of the great body of the people. ‘The carpets on their floors, 
the chairs in which they sit, the dishes from which they eat, and the 
ornaments on their walls are all uglier than they should be because 
the models which would have instructed both the people and the manu- 
facturers have been kept out.” 

The countries of the Old World are full of these instructive models, 
and therefore their designers have a distinct advantage over Americans. 
In spite of this fact the Governments of Europe do everything pos- 
sible to encourage art education, expending thousands of dollars upon 
art schools, art museums, and prizes. It goes without saying that as a 
part of this policy, with almost no exception, they make importations 
of art objects free. How much more necessary is it for our country, 
which has so few inherited art treasures, to encourage art education 
at least to the extent of making works of art duty free. 7 

Former Commissioner of Education William T, Harris once said: 
“We must light our torches where art was a religion.” We can not 
give our students the inspiration of the past if we build a tariff wall 
to shut out the art treasures of the older countries of the world. " 

Up to the present time the Democratic Party has a clean “ free art 
record. No tariff bill ever framed by the Democratic Party has ever 
placed an import duty upon either paintings, sculptures, or an- 
tiquities. It would be a grave mistake for the Democrats in the 
Senate in this twentieth century to smirch the record of their party 
by insisting upon any such taxes on knowledge and education. In a 
certain sense their action will be a test of our progress in civilization. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am more than ever con- 
vineed, after listening to the Senator from New York, that our 
only difference upon this subject is one of viewpoint. The 
Senator believes that works of art, all contributions of genius 
to the common stock of beauty and of artistic creation, should 
be permitted to come to our shores and be welcome, whether 
they after arrival are to form parts of a private collection or 
of a public one, because he believes that in the end the private 
collection will become a public one, since it is assumed that 
sooner or later all of these articles do find their place in public 
galleries. J 

Now, I am neither disputing nor asserting, because, in the 
first place, it does not, I think, concern the argument, because 
if it be true that these works and collections do ultimately be- 
come public property, then it makes little difference whether a 
duty is imposed upon their importation when designed for pri- 
vate collections or not. If, on the other hand, it is not true, 
then there is the greater argument, in my judgment, in favor 
of the imposition of the duty. 

I quite agree, indeed the expression is so beautiful and so 
natural that it finds response in every human heart, that “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” But because it is a thing of 
joy forever, because it possesses an attribute which gives a 
sort of public vroprietary interest in it, because every man and 
woman and child in existence should be privileged and per- 
mitted to see it, to drink in its beauty and to receive all the 
idealism and inspiration that can be obtained from it, because 
of that fact, I say, these works of genius should not be im- 
mured .in the palaces and homes of the rich. I consider it a 
crime against the sesthetic taste of mankind, an offense against 
that love of beauty which has caused successive generations to 
preserve these wondrous creations and to hand them from the 
one to the other. 

I believe therefore that every nation should frown upon the 
obtaining and holding of these treasures as private property for 
the enjoyment of the few or to satisfy the ostentatious vanity 
of those who may be able to afford them and make the practice 
as expensive as possible. 

It was my privilege, not many years ago, to visit a private gal- 
lery of paintings. Occasionally I have been allowed a glimpse 
beyond the portals of the wealthy and powerful. I saw as attrac- 
tive and beautiful and wondrous a collection of paintings as there 
is perhaps upon this continent outside the city of New York. 
As I enjoyed this splendid opportunity, which as a whole and in 
detail forms one of the happy experiences of my life, I felt that 
these beautiful, valuable, glorious paintings should belong to 
mankind and should not be in any private collection, accessible 
only to those whom the proprietor in his generosity or mag- 
nanimity might extend the privilege. When he confidingly in- 
formed me of the enormous price which three or four of the 
gems in this collection had cost him, it instantly occurred to me 
that the amount which he had been required to pay, and which 
he willingly paid, rather than any desire to gratify himself or his 
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eountry after his death, constituted the chief motive which in- 
spired the purchase and the collection. 

Now, I believe it is wise to place a duty upon the importa- 
tions of these invaluable treasures when they are acquired for 
private purposes and for such purposes alone, and this, Mr. 
President, whether ultimately or not these collections find repose 
in public galleries for the benefit of the high and the low and 
the rich and the poor. 

I know, as was said by the distinguished Senator, that the 
poor are made happy because of the pleasure that they derive 
by coming into contact and association with the beautiful, and 
it is because I know it that I would require them all to be 
accessible to the multitude. 

No one, I believe, appreciates a beautiful picture, a fine piece 
of statuary, more than the average man, woman, and child. The 
besotted and the ignorant, like the wise and the good, are lifted, 
temporarily at least, from the dull level of their monotonous 
and sordid lives by the ideals which they encounter in some of 
these priceless, wondrous collections. 

Now, is it possible when a provision of the law requires that 
when these treasures are obtained merely to gratify a fad or 
the ostentatious fancy of a rich individual and segregated from 
the public and immured in their private residences, that for the 
privilege of doing so they should pay a duty thereon to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States? 

That is the theory of this bill upon this subject. If within 
five years after their acquisition they are given to the public, 
donated or sold to any gallery or other institution which allows 
the public for five days in a week, eight months in a year, 
access to them, the duties are refunded. An inducement is thus 
extended to the public spirit of the owners. 

I think that a more judicious provision could not be made; 
and when it is further considered that these preperties, when 
more than 50 years of age, are exempt from these duties en- 
tirely, and can be brought here absolutely free of duty, we have, 
in my judgment, framed a system as applicable to this sort of 
commodity, if that be a proper expression as applied to a work 
of art, that is as near just as it is possible to make it. 

I referred the other day to the fact, Mr. President, that the 
widespread custom of investments in these expensive creations 
have resulted in the building up of a business of manufac- 
tured imitations, spurious creations, palmed off upon the un- 
suspecting or the careless or the ignorant as genuine, that has 
assumed very large proportions. Certainly the best lover of 
art is the identical one who frowns upon and would dis- 
courage as a general proposition, independent of its fraudulent 
and miserable character, the development or the continuation 
of such a pursuit. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that this measure as it has 
been prepared and repofted by the Senate Finanee Committee 
will put a quietus, to a very large extent at least, upon this 
nefarious industry. Considered from that standpoint alone. 
every lover of art should applaud instead of condemning a 
policy that is designed for the real, the genuine pretection of all 
works of art. 

Now, my friends, the distinguished Senators from Massachu- 
setts and New York, are earnestly desirous that the House 
instead of the Senate committee paragraphs relating to this 
subject should be adopted. But, Mr. President, would either 
of them vote for this bill if we should accede to their request 
and restore the House provisions? Do either of them expect 
to allow his love of beauty, his devotion to these splendid 
creations, the insistent desire that all sorts and conditions of 
men shall be permitted at all times to appreach the altar and 
worship at the shrines of the public galleries and there obtain 
the full benefits of their valuable contributions—will they per- 
mit their exalted spirit of love and devotion to art to over- 
come their scruples concerning the paragraphs on print paper, 
and cotton, and bread, and meat, which they do not desire to 
see upon the free list, and vote for this bill? 

I do not believe that any concessions which we may make 
upon this or any other subject, however dear to their hearts, 
will carry them across the line and give us the benefit of their 
support of this measure. 

I hope, therefore, that the majority reporting these- para- 
graphs will adopt them as they stand. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in explana- 
tion of my vote on this question. The Democratic Party will 
be criticized, and I expect it to be, and it would be subject to 
just criticism were it not for the fact that it is first attempting 
to place the necessities of life within the reach of the people of 
this country. It is necessary that the Government should raise 
a certain amount of revenue to carry on its affairs. In order to 
do that, it has seemed to be more wise to attempt to raise such 
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revenue from articles of luxury, leaving the necessities of life 
as near as may be within the reach of people who are poor. 

Thirty-three and one-third per cent of all children born in the 
large cities die before they are 5 years of age for lack of proper 
nourishment, fresh air, sunlight, and the opportunity to receive 
the ordinary benefits which they would have under conditions 
where they had an equal opportunity to enjoy the gifts of na- 
ture. No painting executed by the greatest master of art will 
appeal to the eye of the mother of a child dying from lack of 
the necessities of life. 

First, then, let us provide those necessities of life. Give the 
people an opportunity to get enough to properly raise their 
children and allow them to live. After we have accomplished 
that, I will join with my friends on the other side in placing 
works of art upon the free list and to pay a bounty to the man 
who will bring them in for the edification of the people of this 
country. . 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent that the vote may be 
taken on the amendments to paragraphs 654 and 658 together. 

Mr. THOMAS. We consent to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There is no objection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. That will save the calling of the roll twice. 

Mr. THOMAS. Paragraph 658 will have first to be read. 

Mr. LODGH. Paragraph 658 will have to be read. Then I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the two amendments at once. It 
will save calling the roll a second time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none. The 
Secretary will read paragraph 658. 

The Secrerary. The Committee on Finance proposes to strike 
out paragraph 658 as it appears in the House print of the bill 
and in lieu thereof to insert the follow ing: 


658. That when works of art, including paintings in oil and water 
colors, pastels, drawings and sketches in pen and ink, or pencil or 
water colors, etchings, engravings, lithographs, photographs, collections 
in illustration of the _progress of the arts, works in bronze, marble, 
wood, terra cotta, parian, pottery, porcelain or glass, artistic antiqui- 
ties, and objects of art of ornamental character or educational value on 
which duties shall have been paid under the provisions of the act, and 
shall within five years after the importation be purchased by or for, or 
a to, and accepted in good faith, by a national institution or 

State er municipal corporation or incorporated religious society, 
or other public institution, or any society or institution estab- 

‘encouragement of the arts, sciences, agriculture, or edu- 
cation, as its permarent property for permanent free exhibition at a 
fixed place for at least four days in each week, of at least eight months 
in each y ind not to be sold, there shall be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the purchaser or donor from any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount equal to the amount 
of duties paid, upon production of evidence satisfactory to him of such 
purchase or donation and acceptance upon the terms and conditions 
herein prescribed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee amendments 
asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, is the question on the adoption 
of the amendments preposed by the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; on the adoption of the amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenpD]. In his 
absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcucocKk] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. CrAwrorpD’s name was called). 
I wish to again state that my colleague [Mr. CrawFrorp] is nec- 
essarily absent and is paired with the senior Senator from Ten- 
see [Mr. Lea]. If my colleague were present and at liberty 


The question is on agreeing to the 
on which the yeas and nays have been 


ness 
to vote, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the pair 
I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucuHes] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrAWForD]. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 
If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Martin of Virginia] is paired 
with the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pact]. If he were 
present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pace’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Pace] is necessarily absent this afternoon; but, 
as has been stated, he is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Martin]. 
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Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as heretofore announced, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I notice the 
absence of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRose}. 
I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorRMAN], who has not voted. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Burteren], and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CrarKr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I withhold my vote on account of my 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmirH]. Being unable to arrange for the transfer of the 
pair, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
cid yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut.[Mr. McLean] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce a pair be- 
tween the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STePHENSON] and the 
senicr Senator from South Carolina (Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 27, as follows: 
YBAS—32 

Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—27. 
Cummins , La Follette 
Dillingham Lippitt 
Fall Lodge 
Gallinger Norris 
Jackson Perkins 
Jones Poindexter 
Kenyon Root 
NOT VOTING—3 
McLean 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Nelson 
Newlands 
O’Gorman 
Oliver 
Page 


Ashurst 
Bacon Lane 
Bryan Overman 
Chilton Owen 
Fletcher Pittman 
Hollis Pomerene 
James Ransdell 
Johnson Robinson 


Kern Smith, Md. 
Smith, S. C. 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Vardaman 
Walsh 


Bradley 
Srandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Warren 


Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 
Burleigh 
Burton Hitchcock 
Chamberlain Hughes 
Clarke, Ark. Lea 
Crawford Lewis 
Culberson McCumber 


du Pont 
Goff 
Gore 
Gronna 


Penrose 
Reed 

Smith, Mich, 
Stephenson 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Williams 
Works 

So the committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that completes the 
schedules, with the exception of one or two matters which the 
Secretary has called to my attention, but which, I think, have 
also been disposed of. The first is paragraph 65. If it bas not 
already been done the words “ chierate of,” on page 16, line 24, 
of that paragraph, should be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed they were 
stricken out, and the paragraph agreed to. 

Ir. THOMAS. In paragraph 657, my recollection is that the 
amendments offered by the committee have been adopted; but 
there seems to be some difference about that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
committee amendments to paragraph 657 have been agreed to. 
The Chair will state that paragraph 2543, en page 70, stands 
recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say that the subcommittee 
considering some change in that paragraph, and I ask that i 
be temporarily passed over. I hope to be able to report i 
very soon. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It is already before the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if it is not a violation of the, 
agreement made some time ago, I desire now to offer an amend- 
ment to follow paragraph 659. I send the amendment to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTary. At the end of section 1, page 164, it is 
proposed to add a new paragraph, as follows: 


It shall be unlawful from and after January 1, 1914, for any common 
carrier to charge, collect, or receive a higher rate for the transporta- 
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tion of any of the articles or commodities hereinbefore mentioned, or 
of substantially similar articles and commodities having been grown, 
produced, or manufactured in the United States, over the same line in 
the same direction than it charges, collects, or receives for the trans- 
ortation of such articles or commodities when imported into the United 
States from a foreign country. 

No common carrier in conforming to the foregoing provision shall 
increase any rate without the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, entered after a full heariag upon an application for such 
increase. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. PresiZent, I regret that I feel com- 
pelled to propose an important question of this kind under the 
circumstances which now surround us. I do not know how 
other Members of the Senate feei, especially the Members on 
this side of the Chamber, but I feel that it is a farce through 
which we are passing, so far as argument is concerned, and 
nothing but the highest sense of duty impels me to consume 
the time of the Senate in the suggestions that I'am about to 
make. 

The question presented in this amendment has nothing what- 
ever to do with percentages of duty levied upon imports, but 
it has a great deal to do with the tariff. It is a question that 
will be easily understood throughout the country, and, while 
I do not hope to reach the judgment of the majority at this 
time, I shall hope that there will appear for the proposition 
which I have now submitted more potent advocates than can 
be summoned at this moment. The question is intimately con- 
nected with the tariff duties that are here imposed. 

We all understand, Mr. President, that in determining the rate 
of duty upon any particular commodity, whether we are speak- 
ing from a protection or a competitive standpoint, we must not 
forget the cost of transportation from the point of production 
to the point of consumption. 

Every man who presumes to deal with the subject intelligently 
knows that we must give due consideration to the cost of trans- 
portation. The bill now before us reduces duties, and at this 
moment I am not complaining of that. Duties are reduced to 
a point much below the protective point, as admitted—indeed, 
as claimed—by those who are responsible for the bill. My 
amendment simply asks the Senate and asks the country 
whether, in view of this very material, very substantial, and, 
as I am bound to think, indefensible reduction of duties, we 
shall continue to give our rivals in other countries the added 
advantage of discrimination in rates of transportation. 

These rivals have that advantage now. They have possessed 
it for a long time. Our own producers have been able to over- 
come the discrimination because there have been attached to 
most of these commodities duties that were sufficient and often- 
times more than sufficient to enable them to meet their com- 
petitors from abroad, notwithstanding the lower freight rates 
which these competitors have so long enjoyed. 

I beg to restate my amendment in a simpler way than found 
in its phraseology. 

I propose that hereafter the products of the United States 
shall be carried by our common carriers at no higher rate, over 
the same line, in the same direction, than products of similar 
character are so carried when imported from other countries. 
In view of the fact that upon many commodities the import 
freight rate is much lower than the domestic freight rate at 
this time, to avoid the increasing of all these rates I provide 
that the common carriers, in adjusting themselves to this 
amendment, if it shall become a law, shall not increase any 
rates without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I shall be as brief as it is possible for a man to be in present- 
ing this question, and I therefore proceed immediately to the 
facts. What are the facts with regard to the rates charged on 
imported products as compared with the rates charged upon 
domestic products? 

Fortunately, we have before us the result of an investigation 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commission long ago. It was 
held under a resolution, which I intend to read in order that 
there may be in the Recorp the basis for the investigation made 
by the commission. The resolution was adopted by the Senate 
on the 24th of June, 1902, and it reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate during the month of 
December next in such furm and to such extent as may be practicable— 

1. The rates filed with said commission by common carriers subject 
to the act to regulate commerce and now in force on import and 
domestic traffic of like kind carried from ports of entry in the United 
States to interior points of destination which show material differ- 
ences, if any, in favor of through shipments of imported articles and 
against shipments of like articies originating at such ports of entry. 

2. What, if any, kinds or classes of imported articles have actually 
been transported at any time between January 1 and July 1 of the 


present year by common carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce 
at rates from ports of entry in the United States to interior points 


of destination materially less than the rates contemporaneously charged | import rate on that class was 54 cents. 


. 
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, ders 
by such carriers upon the same kinds or classes of articles as domestic 
shipments from such ports of entry to the same interior points of desti- 
nation ; and whether, if it can be ascertained, the rates actually charged 
upon both the import and domestic traffic were in conformity with the 
rates in effect thereon, as shown in rate schedules filed with said com- 
mission. 


3%. Show in said report in connection with any such differences in 
schedule rates in favor of import and against domestic shipments the 
tariff or customs duties in force under the laws of Congress upon such 
import traffic carried at any time during the six months’ period above 
specified: and to enable compliance with this requirement the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby directed to furnish the said commission, 
upon its application, a statement showing the tariff or customs duties 
applicable to such import traffic. 


Under this comprehensive authority the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made an examination, and on the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1903, it reported the results of its hearings to the Senate. 
I do not intend, of course, to read at length from the report, nor 
do I intend to embody it all in my observations, but it is a 
report which anyone who is at all interested in American in- 
dustry as opposed to foreign industry, anyone who really desires 
the welfare of the people of his own country as distinguished 
from the welfare of the people of other countries, might well 
consult. 

Among other things the commission says: 


The fcllowing summary shows the import and domestic all-rail rates, 
in cents per 100 pounds, on the different classes from Newport News 


to Chicago 

I but repeat a fact known to every Senator, surely, when I 
say that in the territory of which I am about to speak there are 
six classes of commodities aside from the special commodity 
rates, 

The import rate from Newport News to Chicago from Novem- 
ber 15 to May 15 was, on the first class, 67 cents. The domestic 
rate upon the same class was 59 cents per hundred pounds. 
That is to say, an article in this class coming from abroad and 
shipped from the ocean at Newport News to Chicago was 
charged 67 cents per hundred pounds, but if it originated in the 
United States and was shipped from the same point to the same 
point the rate was 59 cents. 

We now come to the second class. The second-class rates 
were 57 cents and 51 cents, respectively; the third-class rates, 
47 and 48; the fourth-class rates, 82 and 29; the fifth-class rates, 
27 and 25; and the sixth-class rates, 22 and 20. 

I call attention to these things in order that you may mark 
the distinction which is made between class rates, upon which 
comparatively little of the traffic is carried, and commodity 
rates, upon which a large part of the traffic is carried. Com- 
menting on this table, the commission says: 

It thus appears that from Newport News to Chicago the import 
class rates are materialiy higher than the domestic class rates for half 
the year and nearly the same as the domestic class raies the other half 
of the year. 

This is substantially the true theory of adjusting freight rates. 
There is no reason for any material difference between the 
import freight rate and the domestic freight rate. But let us 
pass on: 


The domestic class rates from Montreal, Canada, to Chicago are, in 
cents per 100 pounds— 


Now mark you and see where this difference and injustice 
arises— 

The domestic class rates from Montreal, Canada, to Chicago are, in 
cents per 100 pounds, 66, 58, 45, 31, 26, and 22 cents on the six 
classes, respectively. The import class rates from Montreal to Chi- 
cago on the six classes are 54, 47, 37, 27, 23, and 20 cents, respectively. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator stated the last paragraph 
in a little different way from his statement of the rates from 
Newport News. As I understood the first statement, from New- 
port News to Chicago the import rates were higher than the 
domestic class rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They were. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is that true 
Montreal? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They were just the reverse. 
them again. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the Senator. if he 
will, when he reads the import rates for the first class, read next 
the domestic rates for the first class. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will reread the figures in that way, Mr. 





as to the rates from 


I will read 


| President. 


The domestic class rate from Montreal, Canada, to Chicago, 
on first-class freight per hundred pounds, was 66 cents. The 
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On second-class freight the domestic rate was 58 cents, and 
the import rate 47 cents. 

On third-class freight the domestic rate was 45 
import rate was 87 cents. 

On fourth-class freight the domestic rate was 
the import rate was 27 cents. 

On fifth-class freight the domestic rate was 26 
import rate 23 

On sixth-cless freight the domestic rate was 22 
import rate 20 cents. 

I now pass over to the tables submitted by the commission 
upen commedity rates. With respect to the commodity rates, 
upon which a large part of the traffic of the country is earried, 
in many instances the import rate is less than the domestic rate. 

For instance, taking the first table, which is a “statement 
showing import and domestic rates on various commodities 
from New York and other seaboard cities to the several points 
thereinafter shown, in effect June 24, 1902,” the domestic rate 
from New York to Cleveland upon sulphate of ammonia was 18 
cents. The import rate was 15 cents. 

Upon bagging the domestic rate was 25 cents, and the import 
rate 18 cents. 

Upon burlaps the domestic rate was 25 cents, and the im- 
port rate 18 cents. 

Upon cement the domestic rate was 16 cents, and the import 
rate 13 cents. 

Upon fuller’s earth the domestic rate was 16 cents, and the 
import rate 15 cents, although that is not a very important 
matter so far as competition is concerned. 

Upon carbonate of potash the domestic rate was 21 cents 
and the import rate 15 cents per hundred pounds. 

I am reading the table which applies from New York to 
Cleveland, because it is typical of nearly all of them. 

Upon salt the domestic rate was 16 cents and the import rate 
13 cents per hundred pounds. 


cents, and the 
S1 cents, and 


cents, and the 
cents. 


cents, and the 
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Upon crude sulphur the domestic rate was 18 cents and the 
import rate 16 cents. 

I might read through these tables by the hour in showing 
these disparities in rates. Take the item of crockery: We 
have greatly reduced the rates on crockery. Whether that reduc- 
tion is wise or not is not material to this argument. But upon 
crockery in crates from Portland, Me., to Cincinnati—this hap- 
pens to be a table from Portland to Cincinnati—the domestic 
rate was 24 cents per hundred pounds and the import rate was 
18 cents per hundred pounds. The class rates over the same 
distances show the same unfavorable comparison with the 
domestic rates 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. As I understand it, the Senator is reading 
now the rates in 1903 and prior to that date. 

Mr. CUMMINS. These tables were compiled in the early 
part of 1903. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to have the Senator’s opinion as to 
whether, under the enlarged powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that commission would have power to prevent this 
discrimination between domestic and import rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intend to refer to that in a few moments, 
if I may be permitted to defer my remarks upon it until I reach 
that phase of the case. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that I may print as a part of my 
remarks the tables from page 12 to page 33, inclusive, contained 
in the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and from 
which I have read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Is there objection? The Chair 


showing import and domestic rates on various commodities from New York, N. Y.., to the several points hercinafter shown, in effect June 24, 1902. 


unless otherwise shown, c. 1.} 
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Note.— Will inclnde cheap tableware invoiced at prices not exceeding those of English crockery, in crates, although such shipments may be marked as china; also in- 


cludes English crockery, in packages other than crates. 


Domestic rate on crockery, in boxes or slatted boxes, 1. c. 1. from New York to Chicago, 65 cents per 100 pounds. 


casks, or hogsheads, 1. c. 1. from New York to Chicago, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 


Domestic rate on crockery in crates, barrels, tierces, 


Rates to other points, as shown above. are adjusted to the New York and Chicago basis. 
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TABLE 2.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commodities a Portland, Me. (vie Grand Trunk Railway), to the several points hereinafter shown, in effect 
une 24, 1902. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds, unless otherwise shown. 
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TABLE 3.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commoditics from Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., to points hercinafter shown, in effect June 24, 1902. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds, unless otherwise shown, c. 1.] 
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TABLE 3.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commodities from Boston, Mass.,and Portland, Me.,to points hereinafter shown, in effect June 24, 1992—Conid, 
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| 
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15 per cent less than second cla 371 39 
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_ _NoTE.—Will include cheap tableware invoiced at prices not.exceeding thos3 of English crockery in crates, although such shipments may bo marked as “china”; also 
includes English crockery in packages other than crates. 


TABLE 4.—Statement showing i:nport and domestic rates on various commodities from Philadelphia, Pa., to several points as shown below, in effect June 24, 1902. 


[Rates in cents per 109 pounds, unless otherwise shown, c. 1.] 


From Philadelphia, Pa., to— 





Mich.; s ‘ 
} = . ’ Stoned : . Grand Chicago 
Cleveland, | Pittsburgh, Toledo Cincinnati, | Indiana ; : ?. a 
Ohio. Pa. ’| — Ohio;’ | Chie. "| ote tne | SRR | i Ree | Peoria, 


| Detroit, 


Commodities. Columbus, ich. ville, Ky. 


Ohio. 
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import. 
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import. 
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Crockery: 
Common (see note) 
English ....... akties adincalacaceiad 
Fuller’s earth 
Iron pyrites, per ton 
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Kaolin 
Magnesite, Grecian, in bags or bulk 
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_ Note.—Willinclude cheap tableware invoiced at prices not excecding those of English crockery in crates, although such shipments may be marked as “‘china”; also 
includes English crockery in packages other than crates. 
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TABLE 5.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commoditics from Baltimore, Md., to the several points hereinafter shown, in effect June 2/ 


Commodities. 


Croc! cery: 
Common (see note) 
English (see note) 
Fuller’s earth. 


Kaolin 
Magnesite, Grecian, in bags or buik 
Ore, iron, chrome, or Manganese, per ton 
Potash: 

Carbonate of 

Muriate of 

Sulphate of. eand 
Rice, brewers’ ellaiee Maat iad on hae a ed id lane 
Gel, min. in barrels, 30,000; in boxes, sacks, or 

bulk, 40, 000 poun ds 


Nitrate of. 
Silicate... 


Spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, silicon, and 
peg , g , , 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds, unless otherwise shown, c. !.] 


Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


| Domestic. 
| In favor of 





iron, per ton... 
£ulphur, crude, in bulk 


NotEe.—Will inelude cheap tableware invoiced at prices not exceeding those of English crockery in crates, although such shipment may be marked “ 
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24, 1902. 
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TABLE 6.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commodities from Newport News, Va., to various points shown below, in effect June 24, 1902. 
[Rates in cents per 100 pounds, unless otherwise shown. } 


Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Commodities. 


Ammonia, sulphate of 

Asphaltum 

Bagging and burlaps 

Bleach 

Brewers’ rice 

Fire eproofing—b uilding tile, per ton. 
Salt glazed brick, per ton 
Brimstone, in bulk 

Castor beans 


Coal fac ings or ground anthracite coal..|.....}..... 
et A ee eee 15] 20 
Earth paint, in iron, or ocher, dry, in 

sacks, barrels, bags, or bulk. ........].....]...-. 
Us od os avkceaneccuncdnaees 12 
Grecian magnesite, in bulk «<n an 
Tron pyrites, per ton 2,240 pounds..... 
Kainit b wih deapemsaeneveedneds ethasets ee 
Kaolin 


Detroit, 
Toledo, Ohio; 


Mich.; 


and Columbus, 


"| tie. 


bt OO C9 C8 ee Or et 


15 
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1} 12 
5} 13 
763] 1873 
| 12 
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Peoria, Il. 
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Tape 6.--Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commoditics from Newport News, Va., to various points shown below, in effect June 24, 1902—Continued. 
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From Newport News, Va., to— 


| Detroit, Mich.; 


Cleveland, Toledo, Ohio; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, | Grand Rapids, ‘hing 4 East St. Louis, 
Ohio. | and Columbus,| Ohio. Ind. Mich. Chicago, I. | Feerls, I. i. 
Commodities. | Obie. 


i— j ct, | foes | ’ 
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Printing, n.o.s.,in bundles, crates, | i | 
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Wrapping, siraw or manila, in 
rolls, bundles, or crates 
Wrapping, wood pulp, in rolls or 
bundles 
Phosphate, concentr: eee 
Potash, muriate and sulphate 
Salt, minimum weight in bar 
in boxes, sacks, or bulk, 40,000 poun 
Salt cake 
Soda: 
Bicarbonate 
‘itrate 
1, Soda silicate, sulphate, caus-} 
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CLASS RATES. 


From Newport News, Va., to— 
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N. Y. Pa | Ohio. 
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| Import.| 
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Import. 
| Domestic. 
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| Note 1. 





e | Domestic. 
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Second class. . 

15 per cent less than second class... 
ER, 6 on cae sannsievedscens 

20 per cent Jess than third class .... 

EE ccgikcssantectunesbeses 
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Note 1.—Applicable on import shipments in force from May 15 to Nov. 15 of each year. 
Note 2.—Applicable on import shipments in force from Nov. 15 to May 15 of each year. 


TABLE 7.—Statement showing class rates, import and domestic, from Montreal, Quebec; Quebcc, Quebec: and Halifar, Nova Scotia, !o Chicago, Ill. 
[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.] 


To Chicago, Ill. 
From— - niisanaehdieectiateal _ 


Class 1. | Class 2. | Class3. | Class 4. | Class 5. | Class 6. 
| 








Montreal, Quebec: 
Domestic 4 26 
2 
Quebec, Quebec: ! 
WIE o.505 sv ccdaschinsoduabhas Veh bas weeenepsaakeucetebeokeassbiaphaeeeancee bes erenevboppdebaeseaue i 31 
Halifax, Nova Scotia: 
Domestic i g 38 





1 No import rates on file. 


The import commodity rates shown in the preceding statements as applying from New York, Boston, and Poriland, to Chicago, Ill., and points in the Middle West, also 
apply from Montreal, Quebec, to same points. ea 

There being no domestic commodity rates applying on the same commedities covered by the import tariffs, no comparison of import with domestic rates on such com- 
Modities has beer made from Montreal. 
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TaDLE 8.—Statement showing import and domestic rates on various commodities from New Orleans, “a.,to Texas common points, 


newfect June 24, 1902. 
[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.} 


From New Orleans, La., to Abilene, Bowie, 
Brownwood, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Denison, 
Fort Worth, Gainesville, Marshall, Paris, Sher- 
man, Terrell, Texarkana, Weatherford and 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Ccmmodities. dettensioncabsiann 


— 


Import. * Domestic. | ee 
nyport. 


Ale and porter, in glass, packed, o. r. b s 
Beer, tm genes, POCHOG «.. 6. 5.550. .055 5-220 BUT RWAeddscegnanctdd Jacdadcaiddcasdiavds 
Bags, burlap, gunny, or jute, in bales or bundles, straight or mixed, c. 1 
Burlaps, in bales or bundles................. WecRasdseeahesaei sesndededecdusddasad 
Bagging for baling cotton, in bales or rolls...............-...2-+-22200--- 
Bleaching powder, n. 0. s. (see also Soda) 
Chicory, in double bags: 
Ground 
Not roasted 
China, majolica, and porcelain ware, o. r. b., viz 
In barrels, boxes, casks, or tierces..............csceccssseceseces 
In crates... 
China clay, in casks 
Chloride of zinc 





Cotton piece goods (as described in note 1, p. 5) 
Cyanide of potassium 
Drugs, n. 0. 3., in boxes...........-....-.- 
Duck, cotton, unbleached, in bales 
DPE MI Os Wie Brain ce cicdevetcns 
Fuller’s earth, in casks 
Furniture, viz: 
Iron bedsteads, k. 
Brass bedsteads, k. d 
Glass:(common window), boxed, viz: 
External measurement of package exceeding 86 united inches, o. r 
External measurement of package not exceeding 86 united inches, o. r 
External measurement of package not exceeding68 united inches, o. r 
Glass, common, viz: Light or heavy, in crates, casks, or hogsheads, release: 
Groceries, 0. 0. S., Viz: 
Classified first class in western classification ....................--eceeeeee Mekhi behets iesedekanineudceedh« tess 
Classified second class in western classification 
Classified third class in western classification 
Classified fourth class in western classification 
Hardware 
Tron articles: . | 
Bar, band, boiler, and rod, straight or mixed, c.]........... aeunes dibdsdnwsdsddinkiadbedesnetsswcsanddeeiaasesstuadah | 
Galvanized sheet iron 
Jute yarn 
Mincral water, viz: 
In glass, cans, or jugs, packed 
In wood 
PORE CRON, seh nk bn Saks chaste i snpceccebnaiacescnndccccccccntecencsacsendswocsensavencqsensesdacsessuenssceccndeneanaes 
Pickles: | 
In glass, packed, o. r. b. 
In barrels, kegs, kits, or ¢ 
Preserves, viz: | 
In glass or stone jars, packed, 0. r. b ie 47 81 | 
In tin cans, boxed Si} 
Rice, in bags, barrels, or tierces, 0. r. b 81 
Sauces, in glass, packed, o. r. b d 55 | 87 | 
MOU ois < Fh pds 6 on 25054 0 dG cad win cdok ceccccqubedsbiet muses leqgenetaWeed scbeceseesesedcacesadkcegand suc gensteeenaets 5 47 |} 81 | 
Sheep dip, viz: | | 
Liquid or powdered, straight, c.1..... | 5 | 36 87 | 
Paste | 3 81 | 
Soda: 
Ash, in barrels or casks, minimum weight, 30,000 pounds. .............-.---- brcdegedsednbtedubdedsedesbatuceésbeve } 35 | 81} 
Caustic, in barrels or casks, minimum weight, 30,000 pounds j 36 81 | 
Bicarbonate of is 87 22 | 
Sulphate of copper, in iron-banded casks only i ! $1 4 | 20 
Tin plate, in boxes, released, o. r., wet, rust, or damage | | 81 ; 20 
Toys, n. 0. s. (except tey drums and trunks), boxed, released.......... ahecuhe ; | 120 | ‘ 33 
Wine, whisky, brandy, and cordials, viz: | | 
In glass, boxed, o. r. released, value limited te 50 cents per gallon...... 59 | 120 8 61 
In wood, released. 59 59} 103 | 44 


5 











TABLE 9.—Statement showing rates on various commodities, import and domestic, from New Orleans, La., to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pucblo, Trinidad, and intermediate points 
in Colorado and New Merico, in cffect June 24, 1902. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.} 





From New Orleans, La., to Denver, Colorade 
Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, and intermediate 
points in Colorado and New Mexico. 


Commodities. In favor of iz 
port. 


| 
Import. | Domestic. 


| 
L.C.L.} C.L. 


Ale, beer, and porter, in glass, packed, o. r. b 110 | 

Bags, burlap, gunny or jute burlap, gunny or jute bagging, straight or mixed c. 1., minimum weight, 30,000 poun 110 

Bleaching powder, n. 0. s : 

Cement, c.1., minimum weight, 30,000 pounds 
_ Minimum weight, 40,000 pounds ........................ sagdkensn 

Chicory, in double bags 

China and majolica ware, o. r. b., released, in barrels, boxes, casks, or tierces......... 

LED COG | PP AM civic ccc Sskcwcecnce oe 


BM ~--e0ees occ ec cc ec ccescececssecs 
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TABLE 9.—Statement showing rates on various commodities, import and domestic, from New Orleans, La., to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, and intermedi 
in Colorado and New Me zico, in effect June ‘24, 1902—Continued. 


tate points 


From New Osleans, La., to Denver, Colora: 
Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, and interme‘liat 
points in Colorado and New Mexicc 


Commodities. 


L.CL | C.L. 


| 0 Import. 
I 
| 





~! 


~I 


cery and earthenware, o. r 
In barrels or box 
crates, — ca aks, ¢ 
Coiton piece gooc 
yanide of po 
Denims, i 
Duck, cotten, unblea 
weight 30,000 pou 
Drugs, n. 0. s... 
Dry 
Fuller’s earth 
Furniture, ¥ 
Brass bedsteads, minimrmm we 
Iron bedsteads, m i 
Glass, common windor 
i xtern: ul mea 
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tut Giss 


aucun 


SIS So 
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ND 
waiw 


ma miwors st 


fons ped iat 
In W 





Int tin e: ans, ‘ho 


-Is7sIs7 
Isi-1-3 
wrowe 


p dip, 
Liquid or powdered, 





om 
wo 
bet es 
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nw 


Bicarbonate o of 


sent (not ¢r 
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~ 
—) t 


ae 
oo 





iy 
bw 


n-bound cas!s 
in bulk, in bar 
plate, minimum weight 30, 0 pound i. 
n. 0. s. (except toy 1 boxe 
e, whisky, brandy, and cordi : 
In wood, o. r., released value limited to 50 cents per gallon, c.1. 
In wood 
In gia 








of import and domestic rates from New York, N. Y., to Chicago, Iil., effective Dec. 81, 1902-Jan. 1, 1903. 
ates in cents per 160 sage except those marked *, which are per ton of 2,240 pounds.] 


| 
Dec. 31, 1902. | Jan. 1, 1993. 


Import. Domestic. | 
Commodities. ! 





Ammonia, sul; 


ent, Minimum weight 38,000 pounds, »t that when capacity of the 3 
overn, but in no case sha 1! minimum e. L weight be less than 30,000 pounds.. 
‘ommen 
wnglish, in crate 
“nglish, except in crates, and all German croc kery and | china, in boxes, slatted boxes, barrels, casks, or hogsheads... 
1As described in import tariffs. 
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TABLE 10.— Comparison of import and domestic ratesfrom New York, 


Commodities. 
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N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., effective Dec. 31, 1902-Jan. 1, 1903—Continued 


Jan. 1, 1903. 


Dec. 31, 1902. | 





Import. Domestic. | Import. Domestic. 





Crockery or earthenware, n. 0. s.:! i 
In boxes or slatted boxes, minimum weight 24,000 pounds 


In crates, barrels, tierces, casks, or hogsheads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds...... kee Rene ada aati 
In bulk, to be loaded and unloaded by consignor and consignee, minimum weight 24,000 pounds (rule 5 C 


upon excess ¢c. 1. quantities when in packages) 
Ferromesmnaes . .. .. . <acastdhes davtbccdeuduntensdqsastces 
Fuller's GG0Ghi.. . .. .c.cccnuaiiencunentedseseaeesaga eecccesce 
Glass, plate, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. . 
Tron pyrites, minimum 15 gross tens 
Kainit 


Magnesite, Grecian, in bags or in bulk 
Manganese. ..........- atédens éccd neues ceunnne 
Ore (iron chrome or Manganese). . 


Pig fron, all KINGS. ... .ccckassadadadaceseccdgecbeimsaedeedene eeecsesss Gonepeccoccesoss 


Poiash: 
Carbonate of, tn COONS s2o55.o weve cetsscdectesieunces eeccdcces eecasaseace ‘ 
Muriate of 
Sulphate of... 

Rice, brewers’ 


Salt, minimum weight in barrels, 30,000 pounds, in boxes, sacks, bulk, or in mixed c. 1., 40,000 pounds. 


Salt cake 


cate, or sulphate 
Spiegeleisen 
Sulphur, crude, in bulk 


to apply 














1 As described in official classification. 


TaBLeE No. 11.—Customs duties upon articles mentioned in the com- 


modity rate tables. 


Ale, in easks, 20 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 
gallon; nonalcoholic, unmalted, 20 per cent. 
Ammonia, sulphate of, three-tenths of a cent a pound. 
Asphaltum : 
Manufactures ef, 35 per cent. 
Cells, 55 per cent. 
Crude, not dried or adyanced, $1.50 a ton. 
Dried or otherwise advanced, or treated, $3 a ton. 
Epure, $3 a ton. 
Ground or in leaves, 20 per cent. 
Limestone rock, containing not over 15 per ceat bitumen, 50 cents 
a ton. 
Trinidad, $1.50 a ton. 
ring : 
Dundee, not suitable for coyering cotton, 45 per cent. 
Vireproof, exported and returned, free. i 
For cotton, composed of single yarns of jute, jute butts or hemp, 
not bleached, dyed, or colored, not over 16 threads square inch, 
and weighing not less than 15 ounces square yard, six-tenths of 
a cent per square yard. 
Jute for tailors’ use, 45 per cent, 
Jute press cloth, 45 per cent. 
Waste, fit only for manufacture of paper, free. 


40 cents per 


Made from plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, not dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceeding 30 
threads to the square inch, seven-eighths of a cent a pound and 
15 per cent. 

Amertens, exported with allowance for drawback and reimported, 
subject to duty equal to drawback. 

Beaded, 60 per cent. 

Bead,:35 per cent. 

Burlap, seven-eighths of a cent a pound and 15 per cent. 

Burlaps, striped, 45 per cent. 

Domestic, exported filled and returned empty, to exporter thercof, 
free. 

Domestic, imported by agent of exporter, free. 

Game— 


Leather, 35 per cent. ° 


Leather and flax, flax chief value, 45 per cent. 
Hemp, manufactures of, 45 per cent. 
India rubber— 
For balloons, 30 per cent. 
With tin whistles, 30 per cent, 
Jute, striped, 45 per cent. 
Paper, 35 per cent. 
Silk, 50 per cent. 
Beans, castor, 50 pounds to the bushel, 25 cents per bushel. 
Bedsteads : 
Iron, 45 per cent. 
Brass, 45 per cent. 
Beer : sl: 
In bettles or jugs, 40 cents a gallon, no additional duty on the 
bottles or jugs. 
Otherwise, 20 cents a gallon. 
Condensed, 40 per cent. 
Peptonized (minimum, 25 per cent), 55 cents per pound. 





*In crates, 25 cents, any quantity. 


Bleach: 
Bleaching liquid, 25 per cent. 
Bleaching powder, one-fifth of a cent a pound, or 20 per 
Brandy, $2.25 a gallon. 
Brick, soft glazed, 45 per cent. 
Brimstone, crude, free. 
| Burlap: 
| Plain woven of single jute yarns, not exceeding 60 inches in width, 
| 


cent, 


av 


weighing not less than 6 ounces per square yard and not ex- 
ceeding 30 threads per square inch, five-eighths of a cent per 
pound and 15 per cent; exceeding 30 and not exceeding 55 
threads per square inch, seven-eighths of a cent a pound and 15 
per cent, 

Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single jute yarn 
not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, and not 
exceeding 30 threads per square inch, seven-cighths of a cent a 
pound and 15 per cent. 

Bagging for cotton composed of single jute yarns not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 

| threads per square inch and weighing not less than 15 ounces 
| per square yard, six-tenths of a cent per square yard, 

Black, 45 per cent. 

Crash, 45 per cent. 

Jute press cloth, 45 per cent 

Manufactured in part of flax, 45 per cent, 

Starched buckram, 45 per cent. 

Tubing, 45 per cent, 

Cement : 

Bicycle. 20 per cent. 

Fire, 20 per cent. 

Furnace, 20 per cent, 

India rubber, 20 per cent. 

Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic, in packages, including weight 
of package, 8 cents per 100 pounds. 

In bulk, 7 cents per 100 pounds. 

Not specifically provided-for, 20 per cent. 

Chicory, ground, 23 cents per pound. 
China : 
} Balls, for sign work, plain, 55 per cent. 

Clock cases, with or without movements, decorated, 60 per cent; 
plain white, 55 per cent. 

Dolls and doll heads, 35 per cent. 

Plaques— 

Decorated, 60 per cent. 
Plain white, 55 per cent. 
Toys and tea sets, decorated, 60 per cent. 

Toys and tea sets, plain white, 55 per cent. 

Vases, decorated, 60 per cent; plain white, 55 per cent. 

Clay, includiag kaolin, $1 to $2.50 per ton; molding clay, 20 per cent; 
common blue clay, free. 

Coal facings not specifically provided for. 

Coal, anthracite, free. 

Copper, sulphate, one-half of a cent per pound. 

Cordials, $2.25 a gallon. 

Cotton piece goods, duty depends upon number of threads per square 
inch, whether bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
and also upon value. 
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Crockery, decorated, 60 per cent; plain, 55 per cent, 

Denims, straight, as cotton cloth. 

Duck: - 

Cotton, 35 per cent. 
Crown cotton, not specifically provided for. 

Earth, fullers’, unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 a ton; wrought 
and manufactured, $3 a ton. 

Earthenware, brown, common. 25 per cent. .Articles not specifically 
provided for: Decorated, 60 per cent; plain, white, 55 per cent. 
Numerous other kinds of earthenware are specified. 

Ferromanganese, $4 a ton. 

Glass : 

Common window— 

Not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square, 12 cents a pound. 

Exceeding 10 by 15, not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 1 
cents a pound. 

Exceeding 16 by 24 24 by 30 inches 
cents a pound. 

Exceeding 24 by 30, not exceeding 
cents a pound. 

Exceeding 24 by 36, 
éents a pound. 

Exceeding 30 by 
cents a pound. 

Exceeding 40 by 60 inches square, 43 cents a pound. 

If imported in boxes, shall contain 50 square feet, as nearly 
as sizes wi'l permit, and the duty shall be computed thereon 
according to the actual weight of glass. 

Plate, fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough, or the same containing a 
wire netting within itself— 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches, three-fourths of a cent 
a square foot. 

Exceeding 16 by 24, not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 13 
cents a square foot 

Exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 1§ cents a square foot. 

If weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square feet, it shall pay 
an additional duty on the excess at the same rate herein 
imposed; if ground, smoothed, or otherwise obscured, pay 
same rate of duty as cast polished plate glass unsilvered. 

Plate, cast, polished, finished, or unfinished, and unsilvered— 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 8 cents a square foot. 

Exceeding 16 by 24, not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 10 
cents a square foot. 

Exceeding 24 by 30, not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 224 
cents a square foot 

Exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 35 cents a square foot. 

Plate, cast, polished, silvered, and looking-glass plates exceeding 
144 square inches— 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 11 cents a square foot. 

Exceeding 16 by 24, not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square. 13 
cents a square foot. 

Exceeding 24 by 30, not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 25 
cents a square foot. 

Exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 38 cents a square foot. 

Plate and looking-glass plate, silvered, when framed, shall not pay 
a less rate of duty than that imposed on similar glass not 
framed. but shall pay in addition the duty upon said frames. 

Plate, cast, polished, silvered, or unsilvered, when bent, ground, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, 
engraved, flashed, stained, colored, Eas. or otherwise or- 
namented or decorated, shall pay in addition to the rates charge- 
able thereon 5 per cent. 

Gunny bags, seven-eighths of a cent per pound and 15 per cent. 

Gunny cloth, composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute 
butts, not bleached, not exceeding 16 threads to the square inch, 
weighing not less than 15 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of a 
cent per square yard. 

Iron 


not exceeding square, 
24 by 36 inches 
30 by 40 inches 


not exceeding 40 by 60 inches 


square, 


not exceeding square, é 


40, square, 


Pig, $4 a ton. : 
Boiler, plate, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared— 
Valued at 1 cent per pound or less, 
pound. 
Above 1 cent and not above 2 cents, six-tenths of a cent per 
pound. 
Above 2 cents and not above 4 cents per pound, 1 cent per 
pound. 
Valued at over 4 cents per pound, 25 per cent. 
Boiler, plate, thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay as iron or 
steel sheets. 
Scrap, $4 a ton. : ; 
Russian sheet, no specific provision for. 
Pyrites, containing in excess of 25 per cent sulphur, free. 
Ironware, manufactures of iron, not otherwise provided for, 45 per cent. 
Jute, free. 
Jute, dyed, 45 per cent. 
Kainit, free. 
Kaolin: 
Ball clay, as clay ufiwrought, $1 = ton. 
Cornish stone, as crude mineral, free. 
Kiln dried, for clearing wines, 20 per cent. 
China clay, $2.50 per ton. 
Magnesite, Grecian: 
Magnesite— 
Crude, free. 
Calcined and ground as cement, 20 per cent. 


five-tenths of a cent per 


Ore: 

Iron, 40 cents a ton, 
Chrome, free. 
Manganese, free. 
Paint: 

Ocher and ochery earths, crude or not gongs, washed or pulver- 
ized, one-eighth of a cent per pound; if powdered, washed, or 
pulverized, three-eighths of a cent per pound; if ground in oil or 
water, 14 cents per pound. 

Sienna and sienna earths, crude, not powdered, washed, or pulver- 
ized, one-eighth of a cent per pound; if powdered, wasbed, or 
pulverized, three-eighths of a cent per pound; ground in oil or 
water, 14 cents per pound. 
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Paint—Continued. 

Umber and umber earths, crude, not powdered, washed, or pulver- 
ized, one-eighth of a cent a pound; if powdered, washed, or 
pulverized, three-eighths of a cent per pound; ground in oil or 
water, 14 cents per pound, 

Paper stock: 

Fit only for such use, free. 

Flax card waste, free. 

Jute waste, free. 

Linen thread waste, free. 

Linen waste, free. 

Rag pulp, cotton, chief value, 45 per cent. 

Tow, free. 

Spruce, cull deals, $1 a thousand feet. 

Woed, free. 

Paper : 

Wall, 25 per cent. 

Surface coated, not specifically provided for, 24 cents a pound and 
15 per cent if printed, or wholly or partly covered with metal or 
its solution, or with gelatin or flock, 3 cents a pound and 20 per 
cent. ‘ 

Phosphate, concentrated, not specifically provided for. 
coe of all kinds, not specifically provided for, 40 per eent. 
late : 

Tin or sheets, iron or steel, or taggers’ iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead or with a mixture of which these metals or either of 
them is a component part, by the dipping or any other process, 
and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers’ 
tin, 14 cents per pound. 

Tin, nickel plated, 14 cents per pound. 


Porter, in bottles or jugs, 40 cents per gallon; no additional duty on 
coverings ; otherwise than in bottles or jugs, 20 cents per gallon. 
Potash : 
Carbonate of, free. 
Muriate of, free. 
Suiphate of, free. 
ssium, cyanide, 124 per cent. 
Preserves, 1 cent per pound and 35 per cent. 
Proofing, fire, not specifically provided for. 
ice, brewers’; no specific provision for. 


In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 12 cents per 100 peunds, 
In buik, 8 cents per 100 pounds. 
Salt cake, $1.25 per ton. 
Saltpeter : 
Crude, free, 
Refined or partly refined, 4 cent per pound, 
Sauces: 
Apple, 1 cent per pound and 35 per cent. 
French mustard, 10 cents per pound. 
Other sauces, 30 to 40 per cent. 
Sheep dip, liquid, powdered, or paste, free. 
Silicon, not specifically provided for. 
Soda : 
Ash, three-eighths of a cent per pound. 
Bicarbonate of, three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
Caustic, three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
Nitrate, free. 
Sal, two-tenths of a eent per pound, 
Silicate, one-half cent per pound, 
Sulphate, $1.25 per ton. 
Spiegeleisen, $4 per ton. 
Starch, 14 cents per pound. 


Stoneware: 
Common brown, 25 per cent. 
Decorated, 60 per cent. 
Plain white, 55 per cent. 

Sulphur, crude, free. 

Tile: 

Valued not over 40 cents per square foot, 8 cents per square foot. 

Over 40 cents per square foot, 10 cents per square foot and 25 per 

cent. 
Hard bodied, plain, unglazed, 4 cents per square foot, 
Slate, 20 per cent. 


Ss: 

“ Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever materials composed, and 
all other toys not composed of rubber, china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen or stone ware, and not specifically provided for, 
35 per cent. 

Composed of bisque, china, crockeryware, earthenware, parian, por- 
celain or stoneware, plain white, 55 per cent; if decorated, 60 
per cent. 

Waters, mineral, all imitations of natural mineral waters and all arti- 
ficial mineral waters not specifically provided for in green or colored 
glass bottles: 

Containing not more than 1 pint, 20 cents 

Containing over 1 pint, not over 1 quart, 3 

No additional duty on the bottles. 

Otherwise than as above specified, 24 cents per gallon, 
duty on coverings. 

Whisky, $2.25 per gallon. 

Wine: 

Chinese, $2.25 per gallon. 

Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles— 

Containing each not more than 1 quart and more than 1 pint, 
$8 per dozen. 

Containing not more than 1 pint and more than one-half pint, 
$4 a dozen. 

Containing one-half pint each or less, $2 a dozen. 

In bottles or other vessels containing more than 1 quart each, 
in addition to $8 a dozen bottles on the ey in excess 

5 of 1 quart, $2.50 per gallon, but no additional duty on the 

bottles. 

Yarn, jute, single, not finer than 5 lea or number, 1 cent per pound and 
10 per cent; finer than 5 lea or number, 35 per cent. 

Zine, chloride, 1 cent per pound; in solution, 25 per cent. 


r dozen. 
cents per dozen. 


Additional 
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TABLE 12.— Customs duties upon articles mentioned in testimony which take class rates, with the — of such articles in less than carloaed and carload quantities under the 
offtcial classification 


Articles. Customs duties. 


OND. cccccccdcccccccccsccccccccccccccceccccce ererseecee----| Acetic, 1.047 specific gravity and under, three-fourths of a cent per hu 
speci ific gravity, 2 cents per pound; boracic, 5 cents per pound; ¢ 
ric, 7 cents per pound; gallic, 10 cents per pound; lactic, 3 ce er |} », I 
per pound; n. s. p. f. or oil of vitroi, one-fourth cent per pound; tannic, 50 cents per pout 


tartaric, 7 7 cents per pound. 
Acetic, liquid, in barrels or iron drums........... bsbnselessae diiandhvante se ppabe ape oct 


Bors acic, chromic, citric, gallic, salicylic, n. 0. s.— 
Dry— 
Im DOXES. . 2.2.2.2 ene eecccecccccccccecccceces iiotine sui de Sethian getieetiaAeathaptienas op cued adabdachenatainadqseededddagckiosenskameses 
Ben Rs is CE Gia 0 sis dia 0 trike tien db abe bi cin Luh. cb tek cb sd backed Cadsebebedeweeu cases daw cncecgdecdte wees ceeddae dbaskbiabebss codecbsbe 
Liquid— 

In glass packed in boxes or barrels (c. L 
minimum weight, 20,000 pounds). 

In carboys (c. 1. minimum weight, 24,000 
pounds). 

Tn iron drums. 

In tank cars to be furnished by consignors (mini- 
mum weight, maximum capacity tank, 
empty tanks returned free). 

LRGEal, Oe BONE OF RMN Si vcnaews oa nsddnasdueatenhdadecanmememnatqutey damhfensnnescndascseteucseccccccecccencccasescaendececscceqseccccocsésuqoueneetes 
Tanne, £3 HaswWels. ....6cccccccccscscccwcccewescocccess i as ae E 
Tartaric— 
TR DOMES... occ cccccccccccccccnccesceccossomenencesy elo cedces 6dcins 66Gs comme cocecdusapedencerersens -cecce eis ch eedestecaseccpescamenseccasccencccesecese 
In kegs, barrels, or casks. . | 
Almonds... . 002.300 sess Ceecccccsccccccccccccwcscseccesess | Not shelled, 4 cents per pownd; shelled, 6 cents per pound; bitter, not 
bitter, shelled, 6 cents per pound. 


Nuts, edible, n. 0. s.— 
In sheli— 
In single bags (c. 1., minimam weight 24,000 j......... 
pounds). 
In double bags or boxes (ce. 1., minimum weight |..............- sl Aidt hadiiieda dees ideal ES sila: ich i on anata a heli aeadattiadinnmscncmipisambighensyians 
24,000 pounds). 
In barrels or casks (c. 1, minimum weight | 
24,000 pounds). 
Shelled 


nt Se ap ee Childrens’ lithographed, weighing not over 24 ounces each, 8 cents a pound 
Choc olate 


Valued not over 15 cents a pound, 24 cents a pound 
Cork zs 


Over three-fourths inch diameter at larger end 15 cents a pound 

Three-feurths inch and less in diameter at larger end ...| 25 cents a pound 
Crackers, fire Including weight of wrappers, 8 cents per 
CHOC, We inn cca ccceckincenimenténieena 55 cents per pound 
Currants, Zante 2 cents a pound 

One-half cent a pound 

. .| Sulphate of ammonia, three-tenths of a cent a pound 

Stweane dae | Unshelled, 3 cents a pound; shelied, 5 cents 2} pound 


Fertilizer material. 
FERS. .20 -<<c0ne . 
Classification— 
Nuts, edible, n. 0. s.— 
In shell— 
In single bags (c. 1., minimum weight 24,000 |.............--+-e- sdawandawts 
pounds). 
In double bags or boxes (c. 1., minimum |....... cidewauaceexaeean os 
weicht 24,000 pounds). | 
In barrels or casks (c. 1., minimum weight |...........-eeese-ceeceeee wecdedssedeoussese eccene Pewvevcscccccwevocesescccvccecoucccscece eeecusee 
24,000 pounds). | : 
SN ecicgubvdartites ccecadpeedascacansecbs ues cgedieni, de banadddehdunecelepdamsbabnsdses panseadecndenenasanessogtinduntectenassectasabannaeéanes 


Fish, dried and salted | Three-fourths of a cent a pound 
Crude, 1 cent a pound; refined, 3 cents a pound 
$20 a ton 
12 cents a pound. 
2} cents a pound... 


~ * 


nm oe 


oh 


Linens: 
Hydraulic hoso- . wtesseeneeneeeeecseresenecececeess| 20 cents a pound . 
Threads, twines, oF COrdS............csccsccsccscaseeee Made from yarn not finer than 5 lea er number, 13 cents a pouns a if made from 1 
lea or number, additional for each lea or ni re in Xcess 0 of 5 
Single in the gray, not finer than 8 lea or number, 7 
| 14 cents a pound 
2 cents a pound... 


ree 


efourths of 
WOME 60 sicseeccscéciveccccesedeccncedscductecganaaee 
Macaroni 
Prunes 
Pumice stone: 
Manufactured wholly or in part 
Artificial 


aoe 


men 


' 


Rags, wool: 
TID CII 6 do neWhin co dcadtiecscclghddcces tucndecsanduette 10 cents per pound 
Tn sacks or crates di 

Rope: 


Wire, with herap core.. + Highest rate assessable on wire used and in addition 1 cont per poun: 
a 


on © 


nw 


ao oun 


| Castile, 1} a pound; fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions 


called medic or medicated soaps, 15 cents per pound. 


Steel: 
Sheets— 
Cleaned by acids or by any other material or process. 
Common or black, of whatever dimensions, value 3 
cents per pound or less. 


In addition to rate on steel sheets two-tenths of 1 cent per pound 

Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, seven-tenths of 1 cent per poun i; 
thinner than No. 20 but not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
thinner = No. 25 wire gauge, 1.1 cents per pound; thinner than No. 32 wire gauge, 1.2 cents i 

r poun 

Coated with tin or lead or a mixtare of tin or lead sp cual er POUMML csca<.ciuseccinus eeceesos eecdsseace Massecsiuut wescccccces 
with other metal and commercially known as tin 
plate or taggers’ tin. 


1Rule 26, 20 per cent less than third class. 
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TABLE 12.— Customs duties upon articles mentioned in testimony which take class rates, etc.—Continue?. 





Articles. 


Steel—Continued. 
Sheets—Continued. 
Cold rolled 
en gs or coated with zinc or spelter or other 
metal. 





Classifica- 
tion. 


Customs duties, 


In —— to rate on steel sheets two-tenths of 1 cent per pound...... 


Pickled by acid or by any other material or process.| Pay duty on steel sheets and in addition two-tenths of 1 cent per pound 


Polished or planished 
Smoothed only, not polished 


Mr. CUMMINS. I desire now, in ordez to bring this subject 
to date, to say that some time ago I addressed a communication 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking them to give 
me some information with regard to the existing rate on certain 
things, and I hold in my hand the reply of the commission to 
that request. 

The first sheet is thus described by the commission itself: 

Rates on grain, ¢. 1L— 


Which means carload, I suppose— 


from points in Canada to points in the United States, compared with 
the rates on grain, ec. l., from points in the United States for like dis- 
tances to same points of destination. 

This, Mr. President, is peculiarly interesting because we have 
now established free trade between the United States and 
Canada, or free trade on our part in these grains, and it is of 
the highest importance, therefore, that railroads shall not dis- 
criminate against our own producers of wheat or of grain and 
in favor of Canadian producers of grain. Everyone who knows 
anything about the subject knows that the discrimination of a 
eent a bushel, or even less than that, will give Canada our 
market as against our own farmers. 

Now, I want the chairman of the Finance Committee to listen 
while I read not what may be done, but what is being done now. 

Canadian points by way of Canada Northern Railway: 

To Duluth, Minn., that being a point at which compari- 
son ean be made, the freight rate on grain from Emerson, Mani- 
toba, 370 miles from Duluth, is 12 cents per hundred. The 
freight rate upon the same grain from Fairdale, N. Dak., 368 
miles from Duluth, is 18 cents per hundred. So the grain 
buyer or the grain producer who lives in or near Emerson, or any 
point that takes the same freight rate, is now enabled to bring his 
grain to an American market over a distance of 370 miles for 1 
cent per hundred pounds less than can his American competitor. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. Are both those points on the same road? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not. That is, these rates are not 
given over the same road. The rate that I have read from 
Fairdale, N. Dak., to Duluth is given over the Soo Line. 

Again, Boynton, N. Dak., is 371 miles away from Duluth, and 
it pays 143 cents per hundred pounds in order to get its grain 
to Duluth, while Winnipeg, which is 376 miles away, gets the 
grain of that vicinity at 12 cents per hundred pounds, and these 
same disparities exist with regard to barley and rye and flax- 
seed, all of which are mentioned and collected in the sheet to 
which I refer. 

It can not be that the American Congress is willing that a 
discrimination of this sort shall be practiced against our own 
people in view of the fact especially that we have now with- 
drawn from the American farmer the protection which he has 
hitherto enjoyed. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. More to elicit information, if the Senator has 
it, has the Senator any comparison there on the same line of 
railway, as a rate from a Canadian point to Duluth and a rate 
from a State point to Duluth? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I have not. I assume there is no op- 
portunity to make that exact comparison. There may be, how- 
ever. I am not familiar enough with the situation to know 
whether there is or not. 

Mr. CLAPP. Let me say that I was curious to know, as I 
had not given any personal investigation to it of late, whether 


DOME PEE POI, «ps6 50s do ewndeeicGseNee seins db iw Dining s eoeddeus sks 
As sheets, common or black, and in addition two-tenths of 1 cent per pound 


under the existing conditions as to the regulation of freight 
that would apply with reference to the same railroad. 

_Mr. CUMMINS. I will presently show just how the commis- 
sion looks at this matter. I do not think, however, that what 
I will present will be an answer to the question just propounded. 
I do not know whether it would be permitted or not by the com- 
mission. I want to make it impossible for the commission to 
permit it. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon a further inter- 
ruption—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I rose merely for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the Senator had that information. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From Saskatoon, Canada, to Duluth, 893 
miles, the rate is 22 cents per hundred. The domestic rate from 
Billings, Mont., which is the same distance from Duluth, is 28 
cents per hundred pounds. On flaxseed from Saskatoon to 
Duluth the rate is 23 cents and from Billings 30 cents, the dis- 
tance being within a mile of the same. 

I ask, Mr. President, to print, in connection with what I am 
now saying, the two sheets which have been furnished me by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCH COMMISSION, 
DIVISION OF TARIFFS. 
Washington, August 26, 1913. 
MEMORANDUM. 
; Rates on grain, c. 1, from points in Canada to points in the United 
States, compared with the rates on grain, ec. l., frem points in the 
United States of like distances to same points of destination : 
‘acne iprciatsectialimhaseaedetetias eden aati caliplesiotatonntpertaanacubis eee eee 


To Duluth, Minn., and Superior 
Wis. 


Distance 
from 
Duluth. 


| Flax- 
| seed. 


Barley | Corn 
and and 
rye. oats. 


| Wheat. 
! 


Canadian points via Canadian North- 
ern Ry.: 
Emerson, Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba 
Brandon, Manitoba 
Dauphin, Manitoba 
Kamsack, Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
United States points via Soo Line: 
Fairdale, N. Dak 
Boynton, N. Dak 
Nekoma, N. Dak 
Bisbee, N. Dak 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Lansford, N. Dak 
Kenmare, N. Dak 
United States points via Northern Pa- 
cific Ry.: 
Parkin, N. Dak 
PN MING. dic SS ads snd cckeccceseue 
Mott, SIME: 2c schccccac aundae™ 
Tusler, Mont 4 
DUNG OONE 5 oe kids A inceesesecdss 892 | 28 
| i 
Notr.—There are no published through rates on grain, c. 1., from 
Canadian points to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis,-Mo., ete. Rates are only 
named to the eastern terminals of the Canadian lines, such as Duluth, 
Minn., ete. The Canadian Pacific Ry. published commodity rates on 
grain, c. 1, to Duluth, St. Paul, etc., but canceled them on July 5, 
1913, providing that class rates would thereafter apply. 
Tariff reference: Canadian Northern Ry., I. C. C., W-194; Ca 
Pacific Ry., I. C. C., W-478; M., St. P& 8. 8S. M. Ry, 1c. ¢ 
and 3188; Northern Pacific Railway, I. C. C., Nos, 5179, 5360, and 5587. 
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Class and commodity rates applying on domestic and import traffic from Boston, Mass.,and New York, N. Y., to points shown below. 
{Rates in cents per 100 pounds, except as noted.} 


To Cleveland, Ohio. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Domestic. 


Articles taking first class. 

Articles taking second class 

Articles taxing third class 

Articies taking fourth class 

Articles taking fifth elass 

Articles taking sixth class 

Earthenware, carloads, in boxes, tierces, crates, and hogsheads 

Dry goods in bexes 

Bar iron, c. 1 

Billets and blooms, ¢c. I., iron, per 2,240 pounds 

Band iron, ¢. } 

Wire in bundles or coils (not copper covered or insulated), oc. l...... 

Wire rope (iron or steel), on reels or in coils 
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Architectural iron, including beams, columns, trusses, bolts, nuts, 
washers, log bolts. and screws, c. | 

Hardware, c. I 

Meat, salt, in boxes, taking fifth class in official classification, c. 1. 

Terra cotta, c. 1 

Marble and granite, rough, c.1-.. 


To Cincinnati, Ohio. To Toledo, Ohio. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Néw 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


' 


Import. Domestic. Import. | 


Domestic. | Import. 


| 
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To Chicago, Il. To Minneapolis, } 





New 
York. 


New 
York. 
j 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


New 
York. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Import. Domestic. Import. Domestic. 





Articles taking first class.... 

Articles taking second class. 

Articles taking third class... 

Articles taking fourth class . 

Articles taking fifth class...... 

RECO OR GOs haa 9 sch be dah hp en sodseuctpn 

Earthenware, carloads, in boxes, tierces, crates, and hogsheads 

Dry goods in "boxes 

TR We On oe ab co cdagpnccesede ccdadesesvegtbesdouetde 

Billets and blooms, c. 1., iron, per 2,240 pounds 

Band iron, c. l 

Wire in bundies or coils (not copper covered or insulated), c.1.....-. 

Wire rope (iron or steel), on reels or in coils 

Pig iron, e. 1. per 2,240 pounds | 

Tron ore, c. 1. ~ TR O., ss cu debiiincntindaliatinainidhe kab 

Architectural fron,’ ine luding beams, columns, trusses, bolts, nuts, 
washers, log "bolts, and screws, c.1 

Hardware, c. 1 

Meat, salt, in boxes, taking fifth class in official classification, c. 1.. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I have also, Mr. President, a sheet furnished 
by the commission showing the disparity in rates upon some 
commodities and some classes of goods from the eastern coast 
into the West. They are substantially different from those I 
have already indicated and which existed several years ago, but 
inasmuch as they are of recent date I ask that this sheet may 
also be inserted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

MF. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with the other rates the Sen- 
ator gave from the eastern coast, I wish he would give us some 
rates that he has tabulated there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The first-class rate on domestic products 
from Boston to Cleveland is 53 cents per hundred. The import 
rate is 48 cents per hundred. On the second class the domestic 
rate is 46 cents and the import rate 42 cents. 


On the sixth class the rates are the same. On band fron, for 





instance (and that covers a very large class of iron), the do- 
mestic rate from Boston to Cleveland is 21 cents and the import 
rate is 174 cents. ° 

In some of these they have not given the domestic rate. They 
have not given the domestic rate upon meat; I do not know 
why; but While there are some commodities upon which the 
rates are the same, in by far the greater number the rate upon 
the domestic product is greater than upon the imported article 
of like kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. - Is that the commodity rate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The last I gave was the commodity rate. 


. 


70 115 
nf 99 

47 « 76 
d 53 
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38 


115 
99 
76 
53 
46 
38 
61 

115 

“44 


65 
56 
44 








2 Per 100 pounds. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose that the statistics which the 
Senator has are confined to import rates as compared with do- 
mestic rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Entirely. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They do not deal with the diserimina- 
tions in the export rate of the railroads. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They do not. I have not sought to include 
export rates, because they are in no wise connected with the 
tariff. Whatever discriminations may exist is properly a dis- 
crimination in favor of our own people against some foreign 
country, and I am not half as solicitous about that as I am 
about the discrimination against our own people. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On the contrary, the kind of export 
rates which I have in mind are discriminations against our 
own people. The only difference is the character of the dis- 
crimination. What the Senator is now referring to is a dis- 
crimination against the domestic shipper, and the rates I refer 
to are discriminations against our consumers of domestic 
goods—in both cases in favor of the foreigner. For instance, 
the State of Washington pays higher rates from Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and other eastern points than the export rates to Yoko- 
hama and Hongkong from the same points. They catch us go- 
ing and coming. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My amendment covers the import rate, of 
course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am speaking of the exports. 
ever, that is a different subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a different subject. There are dis- 
criminations in export rates that are entirely indefensible, but 


How- 
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inasmuch as they do not pertain in any way to the protection 
of the American producer, which I think is unduly taken from 
him in this bill, I have not sought to incorporate that subject 
into the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would give us the date of 
this table. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The date of the table I now have is August 
26, 1913. I will send it to the desk. 

After I presented the amendment, Mr. President, some time 
ago, I received a letter from the Standard Rice Milling Co., of 
Austin, Tex. I will not read the letter, as the whole of it 
would not be material to the subject I am discussing, but I 
desire to read a part of it: 

The following are the rates quoted us on domestic and imported 
brewery’s rice by the railroads, applying from Galveston, Tex., to the 
points named below: To Chicago, Ill..—domestic rate, 28 cents; im- 
ported rate, 15 cents. 

I pause “here to say that evidently the common carriers are 
given the same rate from the point of origin for this rice, 
whether Japan, China, Java, or wherever it may be grown, to 
the point of consumption as is given from Galveston to the point 
of consumption or to the market. 

To La Crosse, Wis., the domestic rate is 293 cents, and the 
imported rate 243 cents. 

To Milwaukee, Wis., domestic rate, 30; imported rate, 15. 

To Minneapolis, Minn., domestic rate, 293; imported rate, 243. 

To Quincy, Ill., domestic rate, 24; imported rate, 15. 

To St. Louis, Mo., domestic rate, 20; imported rate, 15. 

To St. Paul, Minn., domestic rate, 294; imported rate, 243. 

'To Cincinnati, Ohio, domestic rate, 264; imported rate, 15. 

To Peoria, Ill., domestic rate, 28; imported rate, 17. 

And so on throughout the list, which means practically all 
the States in the northern part of our country. Mr. President, 
I ask that I may be permitted to insert this table as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may be inserted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Following are the rates quoted on domestic and imported brewers’ 
rice by the railroads applying from Galveston, Tex., to the points 
named below: 

icag . domestic rate, 28 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
La Crosse, Wis., domestic rate, 294 cents; import rate, 244 cents. 
Milwaukee, Wis., domestic rate, 30 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
Minneapolis, Minn., domestic rate, 294 cents; import rate, 244 


'o Quincy, Ill., domestic rate, 24 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
St. Louis, Mo., domestic rate, 20 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
St. Paul, Minn., domestic rate, 294 cents; import rate, 244 cents. 
Des Moines, Iowa, domestic rate, 28 cents; import rate, 28% cents. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, domestic rate, 264 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
Peoria, Ill., domestic rate, 28 cents; import rate, 17 cents. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, domestic rate, 28 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
Omaha, Nebr., domestic rate, 28 cents; import rate, 23 cents. 
Yort Dodge, Iowa, domestic rate, 39 cents; import rate, 23 cents. 
Fort Scott, Kans., domestic rate, 32 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 
Dubuque, Iowa, domestic rate, 35 cents; import rate, 22 cents. 
Leavenworth, Kans., domestic rate, 32 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 
Alton, Ill., domestic rate, 35 cents; import rate, 15 cents. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, domestic rate, 38 cents; import rate, 25.6 
‘Jefferson City, Mo., domestic rate, 25 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 
Lincoln, Nebr., domestic rate, 37 cents; import rate, 26 cents. 
Ogden, Utah, domestic rate, $1.04; import rate, 68 cents. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, domestic rate, $1.04; import rate, 68 cents. 
St. Joseph, Mo., domestic rate, 32 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 

o Atchison, Kans., domestic rate, 32 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 
Sioux City, Iowa, domestic rate, 37 cents; import rate, 25 cents. 

To Springfield, Mo., domestic rate, 32 cents; import rate, 20 cents. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I need not go further with regard to the 
facts which are known to everybody. I have read these illus- 
trations that it might be known that I am not trying to legis- 
late against a phantom. It is a real condition and it is a serious 
one to the American producer. 

I now refer to the law of the matter, and that I can do very 
briefly. When the interstate-commerce act was passed in 1887 
most people believed that it prohibited, as a matter of law, just 
such discriminations as I have cited, just as most people be- 
lieved that it conferred upon the commission the power to fix 
a rate after it had condemned a rate that had been established 
by the railway company. 

I have now no doubt, speaking for myself alone, that the origi- 
nal act prohibited just such disparities as I have been reciting. 

Any fair, reasonable interpretation of the law must reach that 
result, and so thought the commission and so ruled the commis- 
sion for years. One of their very luminous decisions upon this 
question occurred in 1891, in the case of.the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia and the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and a great many 
other railroad companies, practically all the railroad companies 
in the United States. 

The very question I am now discussing arose before the com- 
mission, namely, whether an imported commodity should be 
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lar commodity produced in the United States and given to the 
railroad company or the common carrier at that point for the 
first time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission upon that hearing—and 
it was a very extensive and careful hearing—ruled that the law 
of 1887 required the railroad companies of this country to carry 
freight under those conditions for a like rate, and that any dif- 
ference between the rates brought about by the fact that one 
article may have been imported from abroad and the other 
article produced in the United States was an unfair and an 
unjust and an unreasonable discrimination aginst the domestic 
producer. 

That remained for some time the accepted law of the country; 
it remained for some time the rule of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; but in 1896 a case reached the Supreme Court 
involving that construction of the law. Indeed the case was one 
brought to enforce the very order to which-I have referred. to 
carry out the ruling that had been made in the case which I 
have already mentioned. Then the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that, as a matter of law, there was no discrimina- 
tion by allowing different rates upon like commodities, one being 
shipped from abroad and one having originated in the United 
States. 

Senators will remember that this was about the time that the 
Supreme Court of the United States seemed to be industriously 
engaged in limiting the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It was just before we entered upon that era when real 
life was given to the commission; it was just a year later, as 
Senators will remember, that the Supreme Court held that the 
act of 1887 did not give to the commission the power to fix a 
rate for the future after it had rejected one that had been 
estabiished by the railway company on account of its unreason- 
ableness or on account of its discrimination; but, at any rate, 
the court held in the case to which I have referred—it being the 
ease of the Texas Pacific Railway against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in one hundred and sixty-second United 
States Reports, page 197—that the shipment from abroad must 


| be examined from exactly the same standpoint as the shipment 


at home, and that the samme rule that permitted the commission 
to authorize or to approve a regulation to charge a less rate per 
ton per mile for a long haul than for a short haul permitted a 
lesser rate proportionately to be charged upon freight shipped 
from a foreign country; and it remitted the whole subject to the 
commission with the direction that in each case the commission 
must determine, as a matter of fact, whether a discrimination 
existed. Since that time these discriminations have been per- 
mtted. It is to change the law that I introduced this amend- 
ment. 

Without any censure or criticism of the Supreme Court, I 
find an interpretation of the law of 1887 that is not in accord- 
ance with the intent of its authors; that is not in accordance 
with the best thought of the American people; that is not just. 
Therefore I desire to change it and treat shipments coming from 
abroad a little differently from the way in which we treat 
shipments originating in our own country. 

Just a moment with regard to the long and short haul idea. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator reaches that point in 
his argument, will the Senator tell me, if he can, why it is that 
these arrangements are made with the shipper of foreign goods 
that their shipments shall be carried over the American rail- 
ways at a less rate than the products of our own peoplé are 
earried? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know why the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permits it. I do know that the Supreme Court has 
held that the law does not require foreign products to be car- 
ried at the same rate that domestic products are carried; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking at a shipment 
originating in Liverpool and ending in Chicago, treats the ship- 
ment as one covering 4,000 miles and, therefore, entitled to be 
earried at a less rate per ton per mile than in case the ship- 
ment were only a thousand miles. Of course, after reaching that 
kind of result, the proportion which the American railroad re- 
ceives from the entire haul must be less than is charged to the 
domestic shipper. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is, they count the water transporta- 
tion as a part of the haul? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They do. That is the very theory upon 
which the Supreme Court proceeded in its construction of the 
act of 1887. 

Mr. WARREN. And the object, of course, of those interested 
in the merchandise is to get it delivered to the destination at a 
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lower price than the local home product could be delivered at 
the same place? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely. One of the instances which ap- 
peared in the case to which I refer before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was this: The rate on dry goods from Liver- 
pool to San Francisco through New Orleans was $1.17 a hun- 
dred, and the rate on dry goods from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco was $3.74 a hundred. The whole traffic at that time was 
full of such glaring instances of discrimination. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would seem that it comes pretty near 
nullifying any advantage that might arise from the tariff 
duties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire was not 
here, I think, when I put into the Recorp a report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made in 1903 under a resolution of 
the Senate, which was intended to discover to what extent this 
discrimination had nullified the protection that had been given 
to our own industries. In one of the tables that will be printed 
it will’ be found just how far this discrimination invaded the 
protection that had been given by the law. In many of the 
commodities the difference in the transportation charge between 
domestic products and foreign products over our own soil was 
more than the duty itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret that I was un- 
avoidably kept out of the Chamber when the Senator discussed 
that feature of this most interesting question. I am very glad 
that it has gone into the Recorp, and I will now take the liberty 
of saying, if the Senator will permit me one moment, that I am 
in profound sympathy with the effort the Senator is making to 
remedy this very flagrant evil, as I regard it. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I was about to comment upon 
the reason which does allow a lesser charge per ton per mile for 
a long haul than a short haul. It is said, first—and it is true 
probably—that the cost of service per ton per mile is slightly 
less. Why? Because the terminal expense is distributed over 
a longer distance and results, therefore, in a lesser cost per 
nile. The second reason—and I desire Senators to mark that, 
because it is a part of the history of the development of this 
science in America—the second reason is to bring every part of 
the United States as closely together as possible, to bring the 
producing regions close to the consuming regions, to annihilate 
distance, in other words, because it is believed that it results 
in the welfare of all the people. For that reason the rate of 
freight on butter from my own State to Boston is not much 
greater than the rate on butter from New Hampshire to 
Boston. " 

Whether or not that can be defended I will not pause. to 
inquire. I only know that it is inspired and founded upon the 
patriotic sentiment that we are one country, that we ought to 
bring. ourselves as close together as it is possible to do, and 
therefore, we do permit, in many instances, the carriage of 
freight over long distances at a greatly disproportionate rate 
as compared with a shorter distance. 

But I beg you to reflect and to ask yourselves whether that 
should apply to the foreign producer? Is it our purpose to 
apply that same patriotic sentiment to the development of 
foreign enterprises? Do we desire by the application of this 
rule to bring the foreign producer, our competitor, into our 
market upon the application of the same principle? I disclaim 
it. I want to do our rivals abroad justice, but I am not will- 
ing to confer upon them the same privileges that we are willing 
to confer upon our own distant producers. If we waive what 
might be called the strict rule of transportation in favor of an 
American, we are not compelled to waive it in favor of those 
across the sea. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to ask the Senator, who evi- 
dently has given a great deal of attention to this matter, 
whether it is his idea that unless this cheaper rate were given 
to the product of the foreign country the railroad would not get 
the business? 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. The railroad would get the business. If 
the foreign product comes to the United States, it has to em- 
ploy a railroad to get very far into the United States after it 
reaches our ports. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly; but the object of my inquiry 
is to find out if the foreign producer knew that he would have 
to pay the same rate as is charged to our domestic producer in 
the limits of our country, whether the market would sustain 
him in shipping his product to this country? é : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that question can not be an- 
swered generally and with either yes or no; but under the 
bill which we are about to pass, with its greatly reduced duties, 
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I think the foreign producer will be able to enter our markets 
with a great many articles and take our markets, even though 
he is compelled to pay the same freight rate as his domestic com- 
petitor. There may be some articles of which it would be true 
that, with the enforcement of a reasonable freight rate, he 
would not be able to enter our markets; but that would not dis- 
please me. If, with a fair rate of duty and with a fair rate of 
transportation, the foreign producer can not compete in our 
markets with our own people, it is not an occasion, I think, for 
concern. They have hitherto enjoyed privileges that have not 
been accorded to our own people, and I now want to remit them 
to their proper position in the commercial world. Then, if they 
can ‘compete with us, well and good; but, if they can not, they 
must suffer the consequences. 

Going back for a moment to the rule that controls the lesser 
charge per ton per mile for the longer distance, allow me to 
say that there is no difference betweem foreign freight and 
home freight so far as the expense of handling it is concerned. 
If I ship a carload of merchandise from New York to Denver 
and it passes over the New York Central to Chicago and is 
there transferred to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and is 
carried to Denver, there is no terminal charge or cost save that 
which attaches either to its beginning or to its end; but if I 
load a carload of freight at a point 300 miles away from Den- 
ver and consign it to that city, there is practically the same ter- 
minal charge that was incurred in the shipment of 2,000 miles. 
When freight comes from abroad it is not transferred upon our 
shores by switching a car and putting it into a train; it is 
transferred by picking it up and loading it into a ear, and it 
bears no other relation to the transportation of the country 
than though the same freight were loaded into the car at the 
initial point. 

There is no reason in the through rate or the single charge 
for freight from points in other countries to points in our own 
country, because it all comes here on shipboard—that is, I 
am now speaking of the freight that involves water carriage. 
It must all be moved from the hold of the ship to the car that 
is to transport it, and therefore there is no expense saved on 
the part of a common carrier in taking its freight from the ship 
as compared with taking its freight from the warehouse of 
the domestic producer or the domestic shipper. I challenge 
the citation of any reason whatever, either from the stand- 
point of the cost of the service or the standpoint of the good 
of the country, that will lead to a lower charge for a carload of 
merchandise that comes to America from other countries than 
for a carload of merchandise that is given to the carrier within 
the borders of our own country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, that recurs again to the 
topic about which I interrogated the Senator a few moments 
ago. I trust the Senator does not think that in asking these 
questions I am disagreeing with him. I am inclined to agree 
with him as at present advised, but I am wondering why this 
discrimination is granted. 

I assume that the railroad would like to get a higher rate, 
and charges all it can get. The Senator says it does give to 
the foreign product 4 lower rate, considering the joint rate 
covering rail and water transportation. Does the Senator 
know whether or not under the present tariff schedules the 
roads ceuld get the business if his amendment prevailed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do know that there is a great deal that 
comes from abroad under the present tariff schedule. The pro- 
posed tariff schedule is very much lower than the present one; 
and if anything can come in from abroad under the present 
tariff schedule more will come in from abroad under the pro- 
posed tariff schedule, even though the importer is required to 
pay a higher freight rate into the interior. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But still I do not arrive at an answer 
to the question which I asked, which is, What is the Senator’s 
opinion as to why the railroads give this lower rate now under 
the proposed tariff or irrespective of the tariff? Why do they 
discriminate in favor of the foreign producer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply for this reason: They make a rate 
from the foreign country to the interior point in our country. 
That rate is ordinarily higher, of course, than any local rate 
in our own country; but in dividing that rate the railroad com- 
pany is willing to take, and does take, less than the rate which 
the law has established, or which it has established for a like 
carriage within our own country. 

I can not answer whether or not a particular foreign importer 
will be able to do business here, if my amendment prevails, 
without first inquiring into the reduction that is made in the 
duty upon the article, and comparing that with the disparity 
in the freight rates. 
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For instance, I suggested a few moments ago the fact that a 
erate of crockery, as I remember, coming from abroad through 
one of our ports to Chicago, had an inland rate of 15 cents a 
hundred pounds; but if a domestic pottery made the shipment 
and put it in a car it had to pay 18 cents a hundred pounds 
for carriage over the saine distance to the same point. Balti- 
more, with its pottery, has to pay a good deal more to get its 
product to Cincinnati or to Chicago or anywhere in the West 
than the importer of crockery at Baltimore has to pay when 
his material comes in. 

I have not inquired in each particular instance what effect 
it would have upon imports. I want to apply a rule which is 
just and fair and allow the consequences to be whatever they 
may be. It matters not to me whether or not the foreign 
manufacturer or producer can endure the change. If he has 
to have a bounty to do business in America, I do not want 
him to do business here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I assume that even the preferential rate which the Senator 
states is now given to the foreigner is a profitable rate to the 
railroad or clse it would not give that rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe it is. Therefore I have provided 
that in adjusting themselves to this amendment, if it shall be 
come a law, the railroads shall not be permitted to raise the 
import rate to the domestic rate without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The rates are not to be 
raised unless application is made to the commission and ap- 
proval is given for the increase. I assume that these rates are 
remunerative; and therefore, until the commission acts, the 
domestic rates must be reduced to the foreign or import rates. 

Mr. President, as usual, I have discussed this matter at much 
greater length than I had originally intended. I believe it in- 
volves a most important question. I believe it is intimately 
connected with the tariff law. My friends on the other side may 
reject it with the scorn that was intimated by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] a day or two ago. He may treat 
it lightly ; but there will come a time when the American people 
will insist upon fair and decent justice in this regard, and it will 
not be sufficient to say to them that the amendment has no 
home in a tariff bill. Its very purpose is to repair, in some 
degree, the losses that may be sustained through undue reduc- 
tions in import duties. But whatever the purpose may be. I 
can not conceive of any sufficient answer save the answer the 
amendment proposes, namely, to take away from foreign coun- 
tries the unjust advantages they now enjoy. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to enter upon 
any discussion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Towa, and I do not wish to deny that his amendment has merit 
in it. It will be observed, however, that the amendment deals 
only with rates upon articles imported into this country, and 
seeks to prevent a discrimination in freight rates in favor of 
those articles as against articles produced in this country. It 
does not apply in its terms—it does not pretend to so apply— 
to any discriminations that are made by the railroads in favor 
of articles exported from this country to foreign countries. 

Of course it would be very easy for the Senator to say that 
the committee might have amended his amendment so as to 
extend the principle of it to articles exported as well as to those 
imported. We have not done this, because we did not deem it 
expedient to undertake to deal with the question of railroad 
rates in this bill. The Senator has described the gross dis- 
crimination practiced by the railroads with reference to trans- 
portation charges upon articles of import as compared with 
rates charged upon articles of domestic consumption. The 
Senator could have found just as striking cases of discrimina- 
tion in rates on different articles transported from one section 
to-another section of this country as he has presented to the 
Senate upon articles imported from abroad into this country. 

It is evident that there is something radically wrong in our 
legislation with reference to railroad rates. In recent years a 
good deal of the time of the Senate and the House has been 
occupied in efforts to remedy these evils; but up to this time 
we have not succeeded in getting at the root of the evil. 

Everybody knows that if justice is to be done to the shippers 
of this country there must be radical reformations in our rail- 
road legislation, and that the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must be greatly enlarged in order to enable 
that body to deal effectively with this great and vital question. 

How that is to be done I will not now attempt to discuss. 
Heretofore I have been rather disposed to support a proposition 
to eliminate from our legislation the troublesome clause, ‘‘ under 
similar conditions and circumstances,” which so greatly circum- 
scribes to the powers of the commission and out of which I think 
much of the trouble has originated. It may be that we shall 
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in the end find that the Interstate Commerce Commission ean 
not adequately deal with this situation without eliminating 
that clause. and giving it plenary powers to deal with each 
situation. The question is a large one, and one to which we 
— give thorough investigation and consideration before 
action. 

I do wish to say, without any reference to the merits of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, the committee 
thought, after consideration, that it was best not to undertake 
in the tariff bill to deal with the railroad question. We thought 
it was best, in dealing with the tariff, to confine ourselves to the 
single proposition of reforming and revising the tariff, and in 
dealing with the currency question we should confine ourselves 
to reforming and revising our currency legislation. When we 
shall have settled these great questions, as we hope to do at this 
session, we will take up the trust and the railroad questions and 
deal with them as broadly and as comprehensively as we are 
now dealing with the tariff and the financial questions. 

Mr. President, I arose only to give expression to the opinion 
of the committee that it was not expedient to encumber this bill 
with the subject matter of the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa. I wish we had the time, before the special session ends, 
to remedy the admitted evils in our railroad legislation. But 
I think we all feel that when we shall have dealt with the tariff 
and with the currency we shall be entitled to a little vacation 
before the next session. . At the next session I assure the Sen- 
ator it is the purpose of the Democratic Party to take up the 
trust question and the railroad question, and to consider both in 
an effective and comprehensive way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Cummins], upon which 
the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O.iveR]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Crawrorp’s name was called). 
I again announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
CrawForD]. He is paired with the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. LEA]. If present and at liberty to vote, my col- 
league would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.”  . 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when his name was called). I 
will state that I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Pace], and therefore refrain from voting. If at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], and on account of 
his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Prr- 
KINS]. He being absent, I will withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore announced, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded: 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to inquire whether the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. JAcKson] has voted? 7 
- The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator, and can not 
vote for that reason. 

Mr. JAMES. I am paired with the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEEKs], and therefore withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmirH]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. AsHURST] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I desire to ask whether the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted? 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Pace] is paired with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Idako [Mr. Brapy] was called from the Chamber. If he 
were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I wish to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee], and he has not voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—24, 

Kenyon 
La Follette 
Lippitt 
Nelson 
Norris 
Penrose 
NAYS—33. 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8, C. 


Borah 
Bradley 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 


Colt 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Fall 
Gallinger 
Jones 


Poindexter 


Sterling 
Warren 


Bacon 
Fletcher 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
Johnson 

Kern 

Lane 
Martine, N. J. 


O’Gorman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury - Stone 
Shafroth Swanson 
NOT VOTING—38 
Crawford Lodge 
Culberson McCumber 
du Pont McLean 
Goff Martin, Va. 
Gore Myers 
Gronna Newlands 
Jackson Oliver 
James Overman 
Lea Page 
Lewis Perkins 


So Mr. CuUMMINS’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to come in at the end of the free list. I should like to 
have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The SercrRerTAry. 
section 1, insert: 

That whenever articles are exported to the United States of a class 
or kind made or produced in the United States, if the export or actual 
selling price to an importer in the United States or the price at which 
such goods are consigned is less than the actual market value or 
wholesale price of the same article when sold for home consumption 
in the usual and ordinary course in the country whence exported to 
the United States at the time of its exportation to the United States, 
there shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, be levied, 
collected, and pale on such article on its importation into the United 
States a special duty (or dumping duty) equal to the difference between 
the said export or actual selling price of the article for export or the 
price at which such goods are consigned and the said actual market 
value or wholesale price thereof for home consumption in the country 
of exportation, and such special oF (or dumping duty) shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on such article although it is not otherwise 
dutiable: Provided, That the said special duty shall not exceed 15 per 
cent ad valorem in any case, and that goods whereon the duties other- 


wise established are equal to 50 per cent ad valorem shall be exempt 
from such special duty. 


“Export price” or “selling price” or “ price at which such goods 
are consigned” in this section shall be held to mean and include the 
exporter’s price for the goods, exclusive of all charges thereon after 
their shipment from the place whence exported directly to the United 
States. 


Invoices of such goods shall show in parallel columns the export or 
selling price or price at which the goods are consigned and the actual 
market value or wholesale price thereof for home consumption in the 
country of exportation, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
such rules and regulations as are necessary for the carrying out of the 
provisions of this section and for the enforcement thereof. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. Is not this the dumping clause as it came 
over from the House? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it goes much further. 
explain it briefly to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In what part of the bill does the Senator 
propose to insert it? 

Mr. PENROSE. The dumping clause as it came from the 
House applied only to dutiable articles. This applies also to 
the free list. Therefore I thought it might come in here. It 
also could come in after the administrative clause. But I do 
not think the Senator need raise that point. We might as well 
dispose of it now as at any other time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
it had better come in in its regular place. 

Mr. PENROSE. As the amendment is not expected to get 
very far, I hope it may come up now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. I am willing to consider it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this amendment has been 
drawn with very great care. It goes considerably further than 
the House provision. In my opinion, there is nothing more 
desired by the manufacturers of the country than some kind of 
a dumping clause to be embodied in our tariff law. It is sur- 
prising to me that we have not heretofore had some kind of a 
provision in the protective tariff acts that have been passed 
during the last 16 years. 


Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Ashurst 
Bankhead 
Brady 

Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark. 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Works 


It will be read. 
On page 164, after line 5, at the end of 


I was going to 


. 
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Many duties in the pending bill are greatly reduced. The 
chief use of the duties in a great many cases under the pro- 
tective system has been to.act as a dumping barrier. With the 
reduction in duties it becomes all the more important to have 
some kind of a dumping clause in the present bill. 

In the pending tariff bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives there was embodied in the then section 4, now sec- 
tion 5, a subdivision lettered R, which has become somewhat 
well known under the colloquial designation of the “anti- 
dumping clause.” Briefly stated, it was a statutory provision 
relating to. imported goods which were sold or consigned to 
the United States at prices lower than at the prices at which 
such goods were sold for home consumption in the country of 
exportation. It imposed upon such goods, in addition to the 
regular duty thereon, a special duty, or dumping duty, equal 
to the difference between the special export price and the fair 
market price thereof for home consumption. It extended only 
to dutiable goods, provided that in no case should it exceed 
15 per centum ad valorem, and did not apply at all to goods 
on which the regular duty equaled 50 per cent. This was new 
legislation, and in reporting it to the House the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and his associates made the 
following remarks: 

Paragraph R is new legislation and provides for a dumping duty 
to guard the producers of the United States against the demoraliza- 
tion of American markets caused by the exportation from foreign 
countries of articles into the United States at. prices less than the 
fair market value of the same articles when sold for home consump- 
tion in the usual and ordinary course in the country from whence they 
are exported to the United States. We have endeavored to reduce the 
duties provided for in the present law to a revenue basis, expecting 
reasonable and fair competition at normal prices, and we are of the 
opinion that this paragraph will have a tendency to maintain steady 
and continuous importations all along the line and prevent the de- 
moralization of American markets when abnormal conditions exist 
abroad, and at the same time have a tendency to maintain a continu- 
ous and normal flow of revenue into the Federal Treasury at all times. 

This paragraph originated in a Democratic Ways and Means 
Committee. It was strongly supported on the floor of the 
House in speeches by two of the Democratic members of that 
committee, and it passed the House of Representatives by a 
unanimous vote. It would seem that a measure with such a 
legislative pedigree would have found favor with the majority 
members of the Senate Finance Committee as well, but when 
this bill was reported to the Senate this paragraph was found 
to have been stricken out entirely and it is no longer in the 
bill. The following explanation of this action was given by the 
Finance Committee majority in its report on the pending 
measure : 

We struck out the dumping clause of the House provision, first, be- 
cause it applied to only dutiable articles, and if to be applied to any 
articles at all it seemed to us it ought to apply to all: secondly, if it 
did apply to all it was capable, under an unfriendly administration, of 
being used as a means of increasing the duty upon dutiable articles 15 


per cent, and ©f putting articles upon the free list under a duty of 15 
per cent. 


The provisions contained in the existing law with regard to under- 
valuations and the increasing tax because of it up to 70 per cent is a 
very good antidumping provision, and, as we are informed and believe, 
immediately stopped dumping in the American market, and this, too, 
without making it discretionary with any executive officer (to be cxer- 
cised in a broad way) to raise the duty. 

I shall refer to these objections later on and I hope to 
demonstrate that one of them has no basis in fact and that the 
other can be easily mended. They are cited at this point only 
because they are a part of the history up to the present time 
of the antidumping clause. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have proposed, apart from some 
slight verbal changes, differs from the provision which came to 
the Senate in the important feature that its scope is extended 
so that it applies to free goods as well as to dutiable goods. 
The Finance Committee majority was of the opinion that if it 
applied to any articles at all it should apply to those that are 
free of duty as well as to articles that are dutiable, and I am 
glad to express my cordial concurrence with my brethren of the 
committee in this belief. 

There is great intrinsic merit in this proposed provision, and 
in view of the extremely heavy reductions: which the bill 
makes in tariff rates, the amendment is nothing more than com- 
mon fairness to American growers, producers, and manufac- 
turers. The oft-proclaimed purpose of the majority is to bring 
about a free and fair competition on even terms between the 
foreigner and the American, and this amendment is intended 
to and will have that effect and no other. It must be obvious 
that you can not have a fair competition unless the competitors 
are placed on even terms, and this is not the case if the foreigner 
is permitted to dump his surplus on our markets at prices that 
do not represent fair or normal conditions of trade and that 
sometimes are, in fact, below cost. It has been shown time and 
time again that it is quite common for foreign houses to sell 
their products for export to the United States at prices mate- 
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rially lower than they sell them for home consumption, and it 
kas also been shown that in this practice they are not only 
encouraged but actually aided by their Governments in the way, 
for example, of preferential rates on State railways for goods 
intended for exportation. Now, what is this but a species of 
bounty on exported goods? And when you give the foreigner 
the privilege of doing this are you not ia effect nullifying to an 
extent the terms of that other provision which you have re- 
tained in the law (par. E. sec. 5) and which directs that 
the amount of any bounty paid upon exportation shall be added 
to the duties otherwise imposed by this act? The foreign gov- 
ernmental approval and encouragement of the practice of sell- 
ing goods cheaper abroad than at home is really a tax upon 
home consumption for the benefit of the export trade and is, in 
fact, a bounty upon exportation. Because it is not a direct pay- 
ment it does not fall within the letter of the countervailing 
duty provision (par. E, sec. 5), and hence it can not be reached 
through that provision. This circumstance is another reason 
for the passage of this proposed amendment. 

This practice on the part of European nations of dumping 
their surplus products into foreign markets—and into our mar- 
kets in particular, for this country, with its vast population and 
buying power, is ideal for that purpose—has attained astounding 
proportions in these later days owing to two causes: First, 
the gigantic development of manufacturing industries in Euro- 
pean countries, resulting in a production that can not possibly 
be absorbed by the home country and must be exported; and, 
second, the organization and maintenance in European countries 
of syndicates, conventions, or cartels, as they are variously 
called, the openly avowed, approved, and effectually accom- 
plished purpose of which is to fix and maintain selling prices in 
the country of production, punishing any deviation from fixed 
prices by fines and penalties which are specified in and are 
part of the convention or agreement. These conventions or 
agreements sometimes include several European countries, but 
they always leave the members of the syndicate, convention, or 
cartel at perfect liberty to sell at whatever price they please in 
countries that are not included in the convention. Right here 
I should like to remind the Senate that agreements of this char- 
acter, which would be made the subject of a criminal prosecu- 
tion in this country, do not at all incur the disfavor of the Gov- 
ernment in foreign countries, but, on the contrary, are actually 
fostered and encouraged by them. As a matter of fact, the 
Prussian Government is a partner in the great potash syndicate 
which controls the world’s supply. A very interesting descrip- 
tion and discussion of the great German syndicates in the chemi- 
eal industry will be found in the “ Report on Schedule A,” 
made by the Ways and Means Committee of the Sixty-second 
Congress, second session, on House bill 20182, Report No. 326, 
page 378 et seg. I referred to it a day or two ago in this 
Chamber in the discussion of the chemical schedule. 

It may be objected that such a provision as this is not in 
harmony with the general purpose of this bill in that it savors 
of protection and might deprive the ultimate consumer of the 
benefit of competition. To that I answer that it is strictly in 
accord with the repeatedly announced purpose of the pending 
bill for it does precisely what the bill aims at, namely, it pre- 
serves competition by preserving the competitors. It is better 
by far when there are two competitive groups that both groups 
shall continue to exist and compete rather than that competi- 
tion should be wholly eliminated by the destruction of one of 
the groups of competitors. Such a consummation is not to the 
public benefit. Since we pass laws and create a commission for 
the purpose of preventing railroads from bankrupting them- 
selves by cut-throat competition in rates, may we not in fram- 
ing our tariff laws keep in mind the desirability of preserving 
competition by preventing the destruction at least of American 
competitors? This must appeal to all, whether of the high 
tariff, low tariff, or tariff for revenue persuasion. 

I am not asking in the guise of this amendment for a tariff 
wall to protect American producers from fair competition. Ex- 
pofe them to the severest competition if you will—and you seem 
bound to do so—but at least be fair and give them an even 
chance. They do not get an even chance when we permit our 
markets to be glutted with foreign goods dumped here at prices 
with which it is hopeless to compete. No commercial or manu- 
facturing enterprises can stand up against such a competition, 
and it is not an honest competition in the broad sense. The 
principle underlying my contention is the essential unfairness 
and the economic unsoundness of this abnormal cutthroat com- 
petition. Taking a broad view, this practice on the part of 
foreign manufacturers of dumping vast quantities of their 
products on the American market, often at an actual loss, in 
eompetition with domestic goods manufactured and sold at 
honest prices that are regulated by normal but active competi- 
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tion, is really against public policy. It is surely for the best 
interests of the State as well as of the individual citizen that 
workers should have at all times steady remunerative employ- 
ment. But this is not possible when foreign goods are suddenly 
dumped into the market place where the products of the Ameri- 
can workers must find sale at prices which make competition 
hopeless. 

It seems to me that it is quite as desirable to avoid the great 
losses to producers and manufacturers, caused by the disturb- 
ing of values consequent upon the dumping of extraordinary 
and unusual quantities of foreign goods upon the American 
market, as it is to prevent an extraordinary and unusua! boost- 
ing of prices consequent upon a cornering of said market. No 
permanent good comes from a ruinous competition that results 
in the elimination of all the competitors except one or a few. 
Somewhere, somehow, and sometime the community must make 
up those losses. 

The merits of my amendment can not be set forth in better 
language than that chosen by one of the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee when the antidumping clause 
was under discussion on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. I auote from the speech of Mr. Prerers. which will be 
found in the ConcrrssionAL Recorp of May 7, 1913, page 1365: 

Another feature of this new provision is that there will be increased 
stability in prices. The dumping duty will discourage foreign coun- 
tries from unloading a large temporary surplus on our markets, which 
tends for a peried to disturb prices and to unsettle business. _ This 
provision, obviously, will be a great benefit to the American producer. 

An indirect benefit, and a very important one, which arises from 
increased uniformity in prices and the absence of unnatural fluctuation 
in market values is that the revenue of the Government will be more 
dependable and more accurately estimated. This tariff bill has been 
drawn on a revenue basis. We wish to make sure that there will be 
sufficient funds available to rua the Government. On the other hand, 
we do not wish an unwarranted surplus, which means excessive taxa- 
tion. In order to determine with any exactness the amount of revenue 
to be expected from the different tariff schedules, we must have a defi- 
nite basis for our calculations. The market values of articles in the 
country from whence exported are easy to ascertain, and will afford 
the assistance which is so essential to a satisfactory administration of 
our customs laws. 

Mr. President, while such a provision .as this is new in our 
tariff legislation. it has been thoroughly tried in the neighboring 
country of Canada under conditions of importation which closely 
approximate those of our own country. Since 1904 there has 
been in effect in Canada an antidumping clause, which was 
first enacted to save the wire-rod industry from extinction, 
threatened by extensive dumping of wire rods into Canada. 
This was found to be so satisfactory in operation that it was 
made a part of the Canadian customs act of 1907, and it was 
extended so as to apply to articles on the free list. I have 
information from gentlemen who have personally investigated 
the workings of the Canadian act that it has worked very 
satisfactorily there, and that it has accomplished the purpose 
for which it was devised, and that it has not resulted in 
imposing any oppressive duties. 

On the point of free goods, it would seem that logically there 
is, if possible, more reason for extending the provisions of this 
amendment to free goods than there is to dutiable goods, for 
American manufacturers of dutiable goods have at least the 
benefit of whatever tariff is on them. The American manufac- 
turers of goods which are on the free list ought to be protected, 
at least, against having unfair advantage taken of them by 
foreigners. 

The extensive additions which have been made to the free list 
by the pending bill make the question raised by this amendment 
one of surpassing importance, and its passage or its failure may 
mean either life or death, perhaps, to a whole industry, but in 
any event to a large number of producers. Senators of the 
majority, while admitting the absolute certainty of the destruc- 
tion of the Louisiana cane-sugar industry, have insisted that even 
with free sugar our beet-sugar industry will continue to thrive. 
Recalling to the minds of the Senators the well-known fact that 
many countries of the world pay bounties upon the exportation 
of sugar, I should like to ask how it can be expected that with 
this tremendous addition to the handicaps which will beset the 
beet-sugar industry it can still be expected to prosper or even 
exist. It should be remembered that the countervailing-duty 
provision (par. B, sec. 5) does not extend to goods that are 
on the free list. There can be no possible doubt of the pro- 
priety of making this amendment apply to all goods, whether 
dutiable or free. 

As to the fear voiced by the Finance Committee majority 
that this amendment “was capable, under an unfriendly ad- 
ministration, of being used as a means of increasing the duty 
upon dutiable articles 15 per cent and of putting articles upon 
the free list under a duty of 15 per cent,” I think I can assure 
them that, in view of the things that have been said by the 
spokesmen of the administration regarding American manu- 
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facturers, there is not the slightest danger that any hardships 
will be visited upon importers nor any favors extended to 
American manufacturers. Nor need we concern ourselves about 
succeeding administrations, which, of course, will have their 
fiscal and economic polkicies regardless of what we do now. 

The remaining objection of the Finance Committee is that 
our law already includes a provision which is in the nature 
of an antidumping clause, this reference being to the adminis- 
trative provision which imposes additional duties for under- 
valuation. The difficulty with this provision is its limited 
scope. It applies only to goods paying ad valorem duties and 
eonsequently it does not affect in the least goods which pay 
specific duties or which are free of duty. It is true that in 
the pending bill ad valorem duties have been largely sub- 
stituted for specific duties, but there still remain a large num- 
ber of the latter class particularly in the chemical schedule. 
The chemical industry is peculiarly exposed to the danger from 
dumping. The huge German houses already referred to are in 
the habit of disposing of their surplus products in foreign coun- 
tries at prices much lower than they sell them to consumers in 
their own country, and this policy is favored by the German 
governmental authorities, as well as by public opinion there. 
With the shrewdness and thoroughness characteristic of the 
German mind they figure that they can afford to submit to the 
imposition of paying fair prices at home for chemicals and sell- 
ing them cheaper abroad because of the consequent expansion 
of the foreign trade. This expansion of foreign trade of course 
gives employment to German capital and German labor, and 
the consequent benefits to the country are considered to counter- 
balance tke sacrifices imposed upon German consumers by mak- 
ing them pay more than people in foreign countries pay. 

I venture to hope, Mr. President, that this amendment will 
prevail, for it should meet with the approval of all. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the majority can reject it, for it received the 
overwhelming approval of their party associates in the House, 
and inasmuch as it is in fact a statutory provision for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue it does seem as though the action 
of the House on it should not be entirely discarded and thrown 
aside by the Senate. The majority has made what may be 
properly described as a wholesale and radical reduction in rates 
of duty and it ought to be satisfied with that for the present 
and be willing to provide a safeguard so as to prevent the total 
destruction of American industries, which give employment to 
thousands of workmen. 

Mr. President, I have here two letters, one of them from a 
gentleman representing the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, who has personally visited Canada 
and examined very carefully into the workings of the Canadian 
law; and also another letter, which explains itself. I ask to 
have both letters printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTED, 
83 Broad Street, Boston, August 1, 1918. 
Hon. Boles PENnRoss, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: Confirming our interview of Wednesday last, I am writing 
to you regarding the so-called Canadian dumping clause. 

As I explained to you, in May of this year I went to Canada as 
the representative of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association in order 
to study the workings of this clause. I had a meeting with Mr. R. R. 
Farrow, assistant commissioner of customs at Ottawa. Mr. Farrow 
has been with the department for over 30 years, and is a recognized 
authority on customs Jaws and regulations in Canada. Mr. Farrow 
was very enthusiastic about the success of the Canadian act. He did, 
however, raise several points for consideration, as follows: 

(1) It is of first importance that there should be ample provision 
requiring the declaration of the fair market value in the invoice. 
Such a provision is absolutely necessary for the enforcement of the act, 
and the Canadian practice of requiring the statement of the fair 
market value and the selling price in parallel columns is strongly 
recommended. 

The following form of invoice was approved by Canadian customs 
in August, 1910, for goods sold by the exporter prior to shipment, and 
has proved effective : 

(Place and date) 


Purchased 
. from — 
,» per — 


pure" —— 
, of —— 


Invoice of 


—_, 0 —_———— 
to be shipped from 


Fair market} Selling price to the 
and value as urchaser in 
num- i a sold for anada. 

bers on| Quantities and description of goods. home con- se 
pack- sumption 
ages at time 

. shipped. 


Marks 


At— /|Amount. 





(Signature of seller or agent.) 
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The Canadian customs further require the following certificate 


which has also proved effective : 

“T, the undersigned, do hereby certify as follows: 

“(1) That I am the (*) —— exporter of the goods in 
the within invoice mentioned or described : 

“ (2) That the said invoice is in all respects correct and irue. 

“ (3) That the said invoice also exhibits the fair market value of 
the said goods at the time and place of their direct exportation to 
Canada and as when sold at the same time and place in like quantity 
and condition for home consumption in the principal markets of the 
country whence exported directly to Canada, without any discount or 
deduction for cash, or on account of any drawback or bounty, or on 
account of any royalty actually payable thereon or payable thereon 
when sold for home consumption, but not payab'e when exported, or on 
account of the exportation thereof, or for any special consideration 
whatever ; 

“ (4) That the said invoice contains a ful! and true statement show- 
ing the price actually paid or to be paid for the said goods, the actual 
quantity thereof, and all charges thereon. 

“ (5) That no different invoice ef the goods mentioned in said in- 
voice has been or will be furnished to anyone; and 

“(6) That no arrangement or understanding affecting the purchase 
price ‘of the said goods has been or will be made or entered into be- 
tween the said exporter and purchaser or by anyone on behalf of 
either of them, either by way of discount, rebate, salary, compensation, 
or any manner whatsoever other than as shown in the said invoice. 


“(Sicnature) 
“Dated at ————_ ———_- this ——_—- day of ——-—-, 19—.” 


In the case of goods shipped on consignment the Canadian customs 
require that the invoice state the fair market value and also require a 
declaration under oath. 

(2) Canadian experience has shown that the dumping clause should 
apply to all goods of a class or kind made in Canada, even though such 
articles are on the free list and not otherwise dutiable. , 

It was found that many articles not subject to duty were being 
dumped into Canada in unfair competition with domestic production. 
Hence the following regulation by order in eouncil and by department 
of customs : 

“Goods of a class or kind made in Canada are subject to special 
duty when sold for exportation to Canada at a less price than for 
home consumption in the country of export, whether such goods be 
otherwise free of duty or subject to specific or ad valorem duty.” 

(3) There has been difficulty in enforcing the Canadian dumping 
duty in connection with goods shipped on consignment. The original 
act only provided for a dumping duty in cases where the “ export or 
actual selling price” was less than the “fair market value.” 

It was found that goods would be purchased abroad and then con- 
signed by the purchaser to himself in Canada; for example, citizens 
of Canada would cross the border into the United States and purchase 
automobiles selling in the United States for $2,000 and be allowed an 
agent’s discount of 20 per cent, or $400. The American manufacturer 
could make such discount without interfering with American selling 
agents, as the automobiles were for use in Canada. ‘The automobiles 
would be subject to the regular duty “on importation,” but being 
shipped on consignment they would escape in this case the 15 per cent 
dump, or $300. 

The following provision of the Canadian act is hardly adequate: 

“Tf at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the governor in 
council, on a report from the minister of customs, that the payment of 
the special duty by this section provided for is being evaded by the 
shipment of goods on consignment without sale prior to such shipment, 
the governor in counci! may in any case or class of cases authorize 
such action as is deemed necessary to collect on such goods or any of 
them the same special duty as if the goods had been sold to an importer 
in Canada prior to their shipment to Canada.” 

(4) It has been the experience in Canada that goods have been sold 
in the country of export and then shipped on consignment in order to 
avoid the dumping duty ; that is, goods that have been sold abroad have 
been shipped on consignment merely for distribution in Canada. . To 
ayoid this the following provision was adopted: 

“In the case of goods shipped to Canada on consignment, but sold by 
the exporter to persons in Canada prior to their importation into 
Canada, the amount of the valuation for duty shall not be less than 
the invoice value to the Canadian purchaser exclusive of all charges 
upon the goods, after shipment from the place whence exported di- 
rectly into Canada.” 

This provision has worked very well. It has been the cause of bring- 
ing many selling agencies, warehouses, ete., into Canada. 

(5) In fairness to the importer who purchases goods for future de- 
livery, provision should be inserted to the effect that in case of advance 
in the fair market value between the date of purchase and export, the 
dumping duty shall not apply unless the export price was less than the 
fair market value at date of purchase. 

The Canadian regulations have this provision: 

“The amount of any advance in the market value of goods between 
the time of their purchase by the importer and the date of their ex- 
portation to Canada shall not be subject to special duty after 9th 
November, 1904, provided the goods have been exported in the usual 
course and the actual date of purchase established to the satisfaction 
of the collector by contracts or other sufficient documents produced for 
his inspection and attested to. 

*“ Provided, however, in respect of goods subject to an ad valorem 
duty, that the ordinary duty shall be coflected (as heretofore) on the 
fair market value of the goods as to the time of their direct exporta- 
tion to Canada—under the provisions of section 58 of the customs 
act.” 

There were several other points discussed, all relating to technicali- 
ties in connection with the administration of the act. I think, how- 
ever, the above suggestions are all that could possibly interest you 
from your point of view. The little pamphlet on foreign tariff systems 
which you showed me has such a complete statement regarding the 
dumping clause, I doubt if anything I can write you will be of further 
service. If, however, I can be of assistance, please do not hesitate to 
call on me freely. 

Sincerely, yours, 


A. H. WEED. 
New York, August 7, 1913. 
Hon. BorEs PENROSE, ° 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We beg to hand you herewith a copy of latest issue of 
our “ Weekly Statistical Sugar-Trade Journal,” which you might find 
interesting, also extracts from previous issues covering tariff. 





(4) Insert the word partner, manager, chief clerk, or principal official, 
giving rank, as the case may be. 





ASTS 


We note report in the press that you have introduced an_amend- 
ment to the tariff bill providing for a “dumping duty” and would 
request you te kindly send us a-copy of same. . 

The “dumping duty ” clause in the bill as passed the House was not 
applicable to goods admitted free of duty; this provision is a wise 
one and in the interest of “ fair” trade generally, without regard to 
the policy of high or low duty or free trade, as it prohibits unfair 
advantage of American busines men being taken by foreigners and, 
if it is desirable in the case of dutiable goods, it is all the more 
seasmeaty in the case ef free goods—not only sugar, but all articles 
imported. 

As a precedent in this regard we have the Canadian tariff which 
provides for a “dumping duty” not only on dutiable goods but on 
free goods, as specially provided; we inclose a one of this clause 
in the Canadian tariff for your information in case of need. 

The clause in the new tariff bill (sec. V, par. E) providing for a 
countervailing duty against export bounties is not applicable to free 
goods but should be made so as such countervailing duty will be 
needed more on imports of free goods than on dutiabie goods; the prin- 
cipal should be applied equally to both classes of imports. 

If sugar is made free of duty it will be specially necessary to apply 
a “dumping duty” against “ unfair” practices of foreign cartels, ex- 
changes, business organizations, governments, or individuals, and also 
to apply “ countervailing duiy ” against foreign export bounties. 

Russia products enormous crops of sugar and pays an export bounty 
thereon of about 71 cents per 100 pounds, and other countries have 
in the past paid large export bounties to encourage home production, 
and the workings of cartels have enabled foreign = to ship 
sugars to the United States at very much below normal prices. . 

We beg to cali attention to the wording of the reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba, which apparently prohibits any reduction in present rates of duty 
on sugar, although it is evident that such was not intended, and the 
question may not be raised officially, but as Congress is now passing a 
new tariff bill it would seem wise to make it plain that the intention 
is for Cuban sugar to be admitted at a concession of 20 per cent on the 
rates of duty provided in the bill and not leave the question in the 
least doubt. 

Referring to the proposed date of effect of sugar schedule (Mar. 1, 
1914), we beg to advise that date of effect should come at a time when 
the stocks in dealers’ hands are the smallest, which will be during the 
three months from October 1 to January 1. 

The Cuba crop is in full swing during January and February, re- 
ceipts being very heavy, amounting to more than 400,000 tons in those 
months and, the necessities of the planters for funds are such that 
they will sell at best price obtainable; if therefore, the reduced duty 
is to become effective March 1, 1914, the reduction in duty will doubt- 
less be discounted in the price of sugar sold in January and February 
because of the pressure to sell Cuban sugar and, the domestic sugar of 
Louisiana and western beet will be no better off than if the new 
tariff is put in force January 1, while trade generally will be much 
disturbed. 

Louisiana cane and western beet crops begin in October and the 
bulk of those crops will come in before January 1, which date for 
change of duty would now seem to suit the majority of the sugar 
interests. 

Yours, very truly, Wittett & Gray. 

Mr. PENROSH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. ; 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, on which he demands 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair and withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair tith the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Oxrtver], and withhold my vote. If I were permitted to 
yote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). 
nounce my pair, as on the previous vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and the 
transfer of that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asirurst] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OGORMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Gattrnerr}. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. [I transfer my pair with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WeeKxs] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smiruj and will vote. I-vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. [I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mrc. TowNsEND] to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hircucock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I make the same transfer of my pair as here- 
tofore and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BACON. {f inquire whether the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
not voted. 

Mr. BACON. Then I withhold my vote, as I have a general 
pair with that Senator. If he were present, I should vote 
“nay,” “ 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


I again an- 


The Chair is informed that he has 


I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Californian [Mr. Perkins], who is absent on account 
of sickness. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote on account of the pair. 
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Mr. KERN. On account of my pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Braprry], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA. I announce my pair with the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD]. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and his pair with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmitH]. I am unable to arrange a transfer. I desire to 
inquire if a quorum has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that a quo- 
rum has not yet voted. 

Mr. REED. My arrangement with the Senator from Michigan 
in regard to the pair is that I am at liberty to vote if necessary 
to make a quorum. I therefore vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. KERN. My pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRADLEY] is so arranged that in case my vote is necessary for a 
quorum I shall have the right to vote. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I understand my arrangement with my pair 
has the same condition, enabling me to vote to make a quorum. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am authorized by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Perkins] to vote to make a quorum. I therefore 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr: 
CATRON] is paired with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SmitTH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 34, as follows: 
YEAS—15. 

Lodge 
Norris 


Penrose 
. Root 

NAYS—34. 
Martine, N. J. Saulsbury 
Myers Shafroth 
Overman Sheppard 
Owen Shields 
Pittman Shively 
Pomerene Simmons 
Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Reed Smith, Md, 
Robinson Stone 


NOT VOTING—46. 
Crawford Lea 
Culberson Lewis 
Dillingham McCumber 
du Pont McLean 
Bradley Fall Martin, Va, 
Burleigh Gallinger Nelson 
Burton Goff Newlands 
Catron Gore O’Gorman 
Chamberlain Gronna Oliver 
Clapp Hitchcock Page 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Perkins 
Clarke, Ark, La Follette Poindexter 

So Mr. PENROSE’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have a few amendments 
that I have agreed in some cases to offer to the bill. I wish 
to do it at some time when it will be least inconvenient to Sena- 
tors. I have some letters which I will submit in connection 
with them. If I may offer them now, if this is as good a time 
as any, I will offer them, and not ask for roll calls. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, are they to the schedules, or 
are they to the administrative sections? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. No; they are to the sections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We had an understanding, and really there 
was a unanimous-consent order, that we should go on and take 
up the sections or paragraphs that have been passed over at 
the request of Senators, and finish them, and then take up any 
amendments that might be offered to any schedule. I think the 
last vote was somewhat in violation of that; but the Senator 
from Pennsylvania obtained recognition, and nobody objected, 
and so we acted upon the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa rose—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. So I hope the Senator from Connecticut will 
let us go on, under the rule we have adopted, with the income- 
tax section, and as soon as we have finished that and the ad- 
ministrative sections, the Senator can offer his amendments. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I said when I rose that I wanted to do 
it at the most convenient time. I did not know there was any 
such understanding as the Senator has spoken of, and I will 
wait until another time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lea in the chair). 
amendment will be stated. 


Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Colt 


Cummins 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Lippitt 


Sherman 
Sterling 
Warren 


Bryan 
Chilton 
Fletcher 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 
Kern 
Lane 


Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Works 


The 
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The SecreTary. On page 165, line 12, after the word “ else- 
where,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That the tax herein imposed upon individuals with respeet 
to their incomes shall likewise be levied upon all interests as such 
which may be due or payable to any nonresident alien, subject ta the 
exemptions and deductions provided for in this section, which shall be 
made at the source in his behalf. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now offer another amendment, on behalf 
of the committee, which I will send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ‘ 

The Secretary, On page 166, line 1, after the word “ exceed,” 
it is proposed to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $75,000”; 
after the comma, in the same line, it is proposed to strike out 
the word “and”; in line 3, after the word “ exceeds,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “ $75,000 and does not exceed”; in line 3, after 
“ $100,000,” it is proposed to insert “4 per cent per annum upou 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $100,000 and 
does not exceed $250,000; 5 per cent pe: annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $250,000 and does 
not exeeed $500,000; and 6 per cent per annum upon the amount 
by which the total net income exceeds $500,000.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I understand, that in- 
ereases the tax on incomes from $75,000 to $100,000 per annum 
1 per cent; on incomes from $100,000 per annum to $250,000 
per annum 2 per cent—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; 1 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. One per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The increase of 1 per cent is kept up right 
to the end. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then from $250,000 to $500,000 there is an 
increase of 2 per cent, is there not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; there is an increase of 1 per cent each 
time—a jump of 1 per cent at each step. 

e er Yes; but I mean the increase over the exist- 
ing bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will explain it to the Senator. 

First there is the normal tax up to 20 per cent. Then there 
is 1 per cent additional tax between $20.000 and $50,000, 2 per 
cent additional tax between $50,000 and $75,000-—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me just there, 
the tax up to $75,000 is just the same as now exists in the bilt? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Precisely. Then from there on it is in- 
creased 1 per cent until it gets to the last stage, which is $500,000 
or over. That is the maximum, and it earries an additional 
tax of 6 per cent, making a total, normal and additional, of 7 
per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that when the bill gets into 
the Senate I expect to offer the amendment which I offered the 
other day. I think this improves the bill somewhat, but not 
so much as I should like to see it improved. It is somewhat 
better, however. My objection is that the increases should have 
started lower down, because I do not think there will be many 
incomes reported exceeding $500,000 per annum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator and I of course differ dia- 
metrically. I think the increases start too low down, and I 
think by the time we get to the maximum we have levied a 
sufficient maximum. When we get to the Senate of course the 
Senator will offer his amendment. and he can then discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now offer another amendment on behalf 
of the committee; and I ask that in connection with that 
amendment, and as part of my remarks, a letter which I send 
to the desk may go into the Recorp and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 

ordered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CoO., 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1918. 

In connection with the conference you were kind enough to have with 
me this morning in respect to lines 14 to 24 on page 166 of the tariff 
bill, H. R. 3321, 1 take the liberty of now handing you a suceinet state- 
mert of certain considerations, which it seems to me present ebjections 
= ‘the language as it now stands, to which I invite your careful atten- 
10 

It seems to me that the language of the bill as it now stands is not 
materially different in effect from the language as it was in the original 
draft of the bill in the Senate. The change now made substitutes for 
these words, ‘“‘ who. would be entitled to the same,” the werds “ who 
would be legally entitled to enforce the distribution or division of the 
same.” Inasmuch as both expressions are qualified by the words “ if 
divided or distributed, whether divided or distributed or otherwise,” my 
legal judgment is that they mean exactly the same thing, as nobody 
would be entitled to enforce distribution or division of dividends which 
are not declared. The effect of the prevision as it now stands in the 
bill would unquestionably be, as it seems to'me, to tax the stockholder 
of the bank (who would be liable to an additional tax) on the undivided 
surplus of the bank, and to tax a stockholder in a railroad company on 


. 


so 
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his undivided share of the undivided earnings of the railroad; and yet 
it ts — in the public interest that both the bank and the rail- 
road and, in fact, many other useful corporations should accumulate 
a@ proper surplus from their carnings in order to build up their credit 
and perform the service for which they were incorporated. 

The suggestion which I have made would prevent a fraud upon the 
law through an undue accumulation of profit, and that is as far, 
think, as it is the policy of your committee to go 

I noted this morning that you inserted after the word “ not,” in the 
ninth line from the bottom of my suggested draft, the words “ of itself.” 
I wish you would consider whether there is net serious objection to the 
insertion of these words. ‘The object of requiring the certificate. of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to prevent unnecessary annoyance to busi- 
ness concerns, utreasonable demands, whether in court or otherwise, for 
this tax, and to prevent any suit lying on the subject at all, unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall certify that, im his opinion, such ac- 
cumulation of gains and profits is unreasonable for the purposes ef the 
business. If you now insert the words “ of itself,” that principal object 
of this provision is done away with, and suits might be brought, and 
the business corporation greatly inconvenienced and annoyed, even 
though the Secretary of the Treasury was of opinion that the accumu- 
lation of profits was proper for the legitimate purposes ef the company. 
I think legitimate business is entitled to the protection of not having 
sueh demands made or suits brought against it, unless the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be of opinion that such demands are legally justified. 
I would be glad to have you eonsider this view of the matter. 

I have ventured to put this in written form so you may, in the multl- 
tude of matters pressing for your consideration, have it conveniently 
at hand for the consideration of your subcommittee. 

Yours, very truly, 
ALFRED P. THOM. 


The provision that as to the additional taxes imposed upon indi- 
viduals, their share of the undivided gains and profits of corporations in 
which thev ere stockholders shall be treated as a part of their income, 
was apparently adopted to oo the possibility of a rich man forming 
a corporation* to manage his property and to accumulate the profits 
therefrom without declaring dividends. Through such a device a rich 
man might escape paying the additional tax, simce his corporation would 
pay only the 1 per cent. 

Such cases would be exceedingly rare and could be adequately met by 
a special provision that in cases of that sort where the Secretary shall 
find that the corporation was erganized or is being conducted for the 
purpose of evading the payment of the additional taxes by its stock- 
holder or stockholders such stockholder or stockholders shall be charged, 
for the purposes of the additional taxes, with his or their share of the 
undistributed profits. 

But the provision as it now stands fs so broad as to prove exceedingly 
troublesome to legitimate corporations in the regular and proper conduct 
of their business. 

To illustrate: For the fiscal year ending yesterday—June 30, 1913— 
the Atchison wi!l probably show that after paying operating expenses, 
taxes, and interest, and dividends on preferred stock, its remaining 
income is something over 8 per cent om the common stock. The divi- 
dend on the common stock for the year was 6 per cent. Theoretically, 
therefore, there was an undistributed gain or profit of a little over 2 
per cent. Practically, however, that gain or profit will never be avail- 
able and much of it will have to be spent for purpeses which wiil never 
increase the earnings of the company, or at least not proportionately 
with the expenditures ; such, for example, as removal of grade crossings, 
construction of steel underframe cars, steel cars, building of handsome 
passenger stations, ete. It would be very unfair to the company to 
make it go on record as stating that all of this surplus 2 per cent was 
a elear gain or profit, whereas little, if any, and perhaps none at all, 
would represent gain or profit in any sense. 

Any effort to draw the line between the part of the surplus earnings 
devoted to these neeessary purposes and the part, if any, which could 
fairly be regarded as a clear gain would be almost hopeless and would 
entail an immense accounting burden upon the corporations and upon 
the Treasury Department. 

Moreover, as to railroad companies, it would seem necessary for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe the rules by which such 
separation would be made, and then the commission would have to be 
bound by the rules which it prescribed. 

Furthermore, if the Government adopts the principle of recognizing 
that as to all corporations all undivded profits belong to the stock- 
holders, I do not see how the Government can thereafter dispute the 
right to issue to the stockholders stock representing the profits upen 
which the stuckholders have already been taxed. 

Furthermore, a corporation in one year may earn (at least theoreti- 
cally) 9 per eent and pay a 6 per cent dividend; and the next year may 
earn 5 per cent and pay a 6 per cent dividend, the 1 per cent being out 
of the extra profit made the previous year. Under this provision as it 
stands the stockholder in the first year will pay his additional tax 
with respect to the 3 per cent of undivided profits, and the next year 
he will, as to one-third of this amount, pay the tax again because of 
his receipt of that amount as a part of his dividend. 

In many cases corporations do not pay any dividends at all, and earn 
a very small surplus over_their fixed charges. But this provision will 
necessitate the Treasury eerorrne obtaining reports from all these 
corporations as to their dividends and also reports as to their entire 
list of stockholders. Besides this, of course, the Treasury Department 
will have to obtain lists of stockholders in all corporations which do 
pay dividends. Altogether there are over 300,000 corporations in the 
United States. 

It seems to me this provision unduly burdens the cerporations and 
unduly burdens the Treasury Department, and yet accomplishes no 
purpose in addition to what would be accomplished by a provision much 
more special and restricted in character. 

Beyond all this is the very serious constitutional question. I believe 
the cases have settled it very clearly that the profits of a corporation 
do not belong to the stockholders until declared as dividends. There- 
fore the undivided profits of a corporation can not be regarded as in- 
come of the stockholders (except im cases where the corporation is a 
mere fraud on the law for the purpose of evading the tax). The con- 
stitutional amendment authorizes nothing but a tax on tnmeomes. An 
effort to tax, to the individual, the undistributed profits of a legitimate 
corporation (as distinguished from a mere corporate device to defraud 
the law) is not a tax on income of the individual. and therefore seems 
to be a plain violation of the constitutional provision. 

Ancther serious dtfficulty is that stock is eonstantly bought and sold. 
It is not feasible to apportion undivided profits among various owners 
during the year. The entire undivided profits should not be charged 
to the man owning the stock on the dividend date. The dividend is 
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announced and is. taken into account in purchasing the stock, but the 
undivided profit can not be ascertained in advance, so a temporary 
owner might be charged with large undivided profits which he never 
counted on and, of course, never received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Secretary. At a previous session the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi reported back a paragraph passed over, beginning on 
line 14, page 166, with the words ‘“‘ For the purpose of,” and 
extending to the bottom of the page. In lieu of that paragraph 
the Senator from Mississippi now proposes to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

For the purpose of this additional tax the taxable income of any indi- 
vidual shall embrace the share to which he would be entitled of the 
gains and profits, if divided or distributed, whether divided or dis- 
tributed or not, of all companies, whether incorporated or partnership, 
formed or fraudulently availed of for the purpose of preventing the 
imposition of such tax through the medium of permitting such gains 
and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed; and 
the fact that any such company or partnership, or that the gains and 
profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the 
business, shall be prima facie evidence of a fraudulent purpose to escape 
such tax; but the fact that the gains and profits are in any case per- 
mitted to accumulate and become surplus shall not be construed as evi- 
dence of a purpose to escape the said tax in such case unless the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall certify that in his opinion such accumula- 
tion is unreasonable for the purposes of the business. When requested 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or any district collector of 
internal revenue, such company shail forward to him a correct state- 
ment of such profits and the names of the individuals who would be 
entitled to the same if distributed. 


Mr. WARREN. 
question? 
divided? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. What would be the construction where a 
business is of such a nature that the risks are such that they 
are in the habit of going along for two or three 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This does not apply to all profits that are 
not divided at all. It applies only to such profits and the heap- 
ing up of such surplus as shall justify the Secretary of the 
Treasury in concluding that it is done for the purpose of 
evading the tax. Its main purpose is to prevent the formation 
of holding companies. 

Here is a man, for example, with an income as large as Mr. 
Carnegie’s income, let us say. There would be nothing to pre- 
vent him from organizing a holding company and passing his 
income from year to year up to undivided profits. I think if 
the Senator will watch the reading of the amendment he will 
understand its object. I ask that it may be read again. : 

Mr. WARREN. I undertook to keep up with it, but I want 
a plain declaration about the intention of the proponent of the 
amendment, because it could be construed so as to prevent the 
necessary accumulation to cover risks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator had read it, or had noticed 
the reading, he would have seen that it could not have been sv 
construed. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand, then, that the intention is to 
prevent fraud; but it is not the intention to take away from 
or divide or assesS a stockholder for the necessary funds that 
are kept in surplus in order to protect and insure the business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. Here is the provision: 


Unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall certify that in his opin- 
ion such accumulation is unreasonable for the purposes of the business, 


It is only in that event that it applies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course that leaves it absolutely to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to decide whether a surplus is 
an evidence of fraud or not, and turning the matter over to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury as to exactly how 
much surplus 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is only prima facie. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. If the Senator will allow me to finish 
my sentence—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut has the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It gives the Secretary of the Treasury 
absolute power to say exactly what surplus shall be in his 
opinion proper for the conduct of any business, and if the views 
of the managers of the business do not coincide with his views 
they are guilty of a fraud. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Somebody has to sit in judgment as to 
whether there is a fraud or not. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. I should think that it is a very dan- 
gerous amendment. 


The Secretary will state the 


Mr. President, may II ask the Senator a 
That alludes to profits in a corporation-that are not 


Mr. PENROSE. You might associate the Secretary of Agri- - 


culture with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. On page 185, line 11, after the word “ sys- 
tem” I move to insert: . 


or for the exclusive benefit of the members of a fraternity itself oper- 
ating under the lodge system. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 187 the proviso was recommitted 
to the commiltee beginning with the words “That mutual life 
insurance companies ” 

Mr. O'GORMAN., In what line? 

The Secretary. The proviso on page 187, beginning in line 
6 and extending down to line 138. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Strike out the language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. 
as follows: 

Provided, That mutual iife insurance companies shall not be_re- 
quired to return as a part of their income any portion of premium 
deposits actually returned to their policyholders within the year 
for which the income tax return is made, nor any portion actually 
credited to the policyholders by being applied as a deduction from the 


amount of the ee otherwise due to the company within the 
year for which the income tax is returned. . 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secrerary. In line 13, after the word “ Provided,” the 
“edna from Mississippi proposes to strike out the word 
“ further.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 186, at the end of line 9, on behalf 
of the committee I offer the following amendment. 

The Seckerary. On page 186, line 9, after the words “ Porto 
Rico” and before the period, insert: 

Provided, That whenever any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or a political subdivision of a State or Territory, shall have 
entered in good faith into a contract with any person or corporation, 
the object and purpose of which is to acquire, construct, operate, or 
maintain a public utility, no tax shall be levied urger the provisions 
of this act upon the income derived from the operation of such public 
utility so far as the payment thereof will impose a loss or burden 
upon such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or a political 
subdivision of a State or Territory; but this provision is not intended 
to confer upon such person or corporation any financial gain or ex- 
emption or to relieve such person or corporation from the payment of a 
tax as provided for in this section upon the = or portion of the said 
income to which such person or corporation shall be entitled under such 
contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 187 the proviso beginning at line 21 
was recommitted on the 29th of August. It reads: 

Provided further, That mutual marine insurance companies 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The committee ask the Senate to disagree 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the amendment sent up be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 188, line 3, before the word “ in- 
terest,” insert the words “the amount of”; in line 4, after the 
word “its,” insert the words “bonded or other”; in line 5, 
after the word “indebtedness,” strike out “to an amount of 
such indebtedness”; and in line 8, before the word “ capital,” 
insert the words “amount of interest paid within the year on 
an amount of its indebtedness not exceeding the amount of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In the proviso on page 190 insert, in line 
Saree 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. 
very fast. 

Mr. SHIVELY. 
desk? 

The SECRETARY. 
terest ” 

Mr. SHIVELY. That has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been adopted. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What is the next amendment? 

The Secretary. The proviso at the top of page 190 was re- 
committed to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I send this amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 190, line 1, beginning with the word 
“Provided,” strike out ail the language down to and including 
the word “ returned,” on line 8. “4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee inserting those words. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The amendment as printed in the bill reads 


I want to have the committee amendment 


Without objection, the amend- 


The Secretary is going 
What is the amendment just read from the 


On page 188, line 8, before the word “ in- 
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The Secretary. On page 190, the provision beginning in line 
-16, after the word “ reserves,” down to and including the word 
“thereof,” in line 3, was recommitted to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the committee a report? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I just sent up that amendment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It ought to be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The two committee amend- 
ments have*been disagreed to upon that page. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The first one has and the second one has 
not. I move to disagree to the Senate committee améhdment 
beginning on line 1 and running down to and including the 
word “returns” in line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I ask the Senate to agree to the com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 16, page 190, with the word 
“ Provided,” and running down to the word “ thereof” in line 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. £MOOT. Can the Senator tell me why that is to be 
agreed to and the same provision on page 187, in virtually the 
same words, was disagreed to? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It ought not to have been disagreed to. 
The Secretary was reading so rapidly that my colleague and I 
were dividing out the words, and we did not keep up with him. 
I am informed by the Senator from Utah that the Senate com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 21, on page 187, and includ- 
ing the word “thereof” in line 3, on page 188, was disagreed 
to. I move to reconsider the vote and ask that the amendment 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
will be reconsidered, and, without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 187, line 21, after the word “ re- 
serves,” insert the proviso running down to and including the 
word “ thereof,” in line 3, page 188, just agreed to. 

On page 190, the proviso in line 16, after the word “ reserves,” 
down to and including the word “ thereof,” in line 25, was re- 
committed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That we wish to have agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing t 
the amendment reported by the committee. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment beginning with line 1, on 
page 190, including the word “returned,” in line 8, I believe 
was disagreed to. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if, on page 190, line 23, after the word “(third)” and be- 
fore the word “interest,” the words “the amount of” should 
not be included there to conform with the amendment the Sena- 
tor made on page 188, line 3, before the word “ interest.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think it makes any difference, but 
we might just as well insert it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 190, line 24, before the word “ in- 
terest,” insert the words “ the amount of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The Secretary. On page 194 the proviso in line 25, ending 
with the word “ thereof,” on line 14, page 195, was recommitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I offer an amendment there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is striking out the amendment begin- 
ning in line 25, page 194, with reference to mutual life insurance 
companies, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And ending with the word “returned,” in 
line 7, page 195. That is to be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed to that portion of the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The remaining portion of the committee 
amendment, beginning in line 7, on page 195, reads as follews: 

Provided further, That mutual marine insurance companies shall in- 


clude in their returns of gross income gross premiums collected and 
received by them less amounts paid for reinsurance, but shall be en- 


. 


That amendment has been dis- 


The next section will be read 
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titled to include in deductions from gross income amounts repaid to 
paseyecterse on account of premiums previously paid by them, and 
nterest paid upon such amounts between the ascertainment thereof and 
the payment thereof. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 196, the proviso beginning in line 8 
and ending with the word “thereof” was recommitted to the 
comunittee. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask that it be disagreed to. I move as an 
amendment to strike out that part of the committee amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 196, line S, beginning with the 
word “Provided,” strike out all the language down to and in- 
cluding the semicolon in line 16, as follows. 

Mr.-SHIVELY. I ask that it be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question is on agreeing to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is under 
pression that the motion can be put in the affirmative. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The Secretary. The following language was proposed to be 
inserted by the committee : 

Provided further, That mutual life insurance companies shall not be 
required to return as a part of their income any portion of premium 
deposits actually returned to their policyholders within the year for 
which the income tax return is made, nor any portion actually credited 
to the policyholders by being applied as a deduction from the amount 
of premium otherwise due to the company within the year for which 
the income tax is returned. 

Mr.-LODGE. Merely on the matter of procedure, if that is 
an independent amendment, the proper thing to do is to dis- 
agree to it. The Chair is quite right in putting the question 
on agreeing to it, because that is the form. If it is part of the 
amendment, then we amend it by striking it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee striking out the part of the 
committee amendment which has been read. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes have it, and the amendment striking out 
this part is agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 196, line 16, after the word “ re- 
turned,” just stricken out, insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That mutual marine insurance companies shall in- 
clude in their return of gross income gross premiums collected and re- 
ceived by them less amounts paid for reinsurance, but shall be entitled 
to include in deductions from gross income amounts repaid to policy- 
holders on account of premiums previously paid by them and interest 
paid upon such amounts between the ascertainment thereof and the 
payment thereof. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask that the amendment be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi as to the precise shape the amendments 
that are agreed to leave this matter concerying life insurance 
companies. Of course, we could not understand it from simply 
hearing it read. Will the Senator state it in a few words? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In every case we have stricken out the 
Senate committee amendments providing for mutual life insur- 
ance companies to be exempt. In every case we have kept in 
the bill the committee amendment providing for marine insur- 
ance companies to be exempt. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That, I should think, would meet the 
contention that has been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. I can not hear the conversa- 
tion going on between the Senator from New. Hampshire and 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah suggested to me 
that mutual insurance companies had insisted they ought to 
have the exemption, and the committee has recommended that 
that should be stricken out, so they are not exempted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are not exempted. Under the pres- 
ent law they are not exempted and we found out if we under- 
took to exempt so-called mutual life insurance companies, in 
order to do complete justice we would have to, exempt all life 
insurance companies that issued a mutual participating policy. 
We concluded that that was losing entirely too much revenue, 
and as they were already taxed under the present excise law we 
said we would continue it. 

Now mutual marine insurance companies are upon a different 
footing. They do not make any profit at all. The only thing 
they make is enough money to pay the officers who manage the 
business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I appreciate the difficulty that confronted 
the committee, because it has been urged very vigorously that 
if mutual companies were exempt all the companies that issue 
mutual policies ought to be exempt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We finally came to that conclusion. 


We ask that that committee amendment 


The question is on agreeing to 


the im- 
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Mr. GALLINGER. 
wise course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I offer an amendment on page 213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecrerTary. Amend by adding as a new provision on 
page 213——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, section 3 was passed over and 
has not been adopted. I ask for the adoption ef section 3 first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee to insert as section 3 what 
will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as section 3, begin- 
ning at page 210, the following: 


I presume the committee took a very 


SECTION IIt. 


That upon each sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, any 
cotton for future delivery at or on any cotton exchange, or board of 
trade, or other similar place, or by any person acting in substantial con- 
formity to the rules and regulations or market quotations of any such 
cotton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, there is hereby 
levied a tax equal to one-tenth of 1 cent per pound on the quantity of 
cotton mentioned and described in any such contract: Provided, That 
in all cases where the quantity and kind of cotton mentioned and de- 
scribed in such contract is actually delivered, in compliance in good 
faith therewith, by the seller to the buyer therein respectively named, 
the tax levied by this section shall be refunded to the party paying 
the same in such manner and under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. Any sale, agreement of sale, or agree- 
ment to sell, any cotton for future delivery, at or on any cotton ex- 
change, board of trade, or other similar place, or by any person acting 
in conformity to the rules and regulations of any such cotton exchange, 
board of trade, or otber similar place, in any foreign country, where the 
order for such sale has been transmitted from the United States to 
such foreign country and either the buyer or the seller described in such 
contract of sale is at the time of the execution thereof a resident of 
the United States, shall be deemed and considered in all respects a 
sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, for future delivery, of the 
eotton described therein within the meaning of this section. A_cor- 
poration organized under the laws of any State or country shall be 
deemed for all purposes a person within the meaning of this section. 
All contracts for the sale as aforesaid of cotton for future delivery at 
the places and by the persons herein mentioned shall be in writing, 
plainly stating the terms of such contract and indicating the parties 
thereto and signed by the party to be charged, by himself or his agent. 
The said tax shall be paid by means of stamps affixed to such written 
contract and shall be paid by the party named as buyer therein. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to make, prescribe. and publish all rules and regulations nec- 
essary to the enforcement of the foregoing section and to the collection 
of the tax thereby imposed. To further effect this purpose, he is hereby 
authorized to require all persons coming within its provisions to keep 
such records and systems of accounting as will fully and correctly 
disclose the transactions in connection with which the said tax is au- 
thorized; and he may appofnt such agents as he may deem necessary 
to conduct the inspection necessary to collect the tax herein authorized 
and otherwise to enforce this statute and all rules and fegulations law- 
fully made in pursuanee thereof, as in his judgment may be required, 
and to fix the compensation of sueh agents. 

That any cotton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, its 
officers and agents, or persons acting in substantial conformity with the 
rules and regulations or market quotations of any such cotton exchange, 
board of trade, or other similar place where contracts for the sale of 
eotton for future delivery are made in violation of this statute, and 
every person who is made liable for the tax thereby imposed who shall 
fail to pay, or shall evade, or attempt to evade, the payment of the tax 
levied by this sectign, or shall otherwise violate this statute, or any 
rule or regulation lawfully made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
pursuance thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall pay a fine in any sum not less than $100 nor more 
than $20.000; and in case of natural persons or umincorporated asso- 
ciations of persons violating this act an additional punishment by im- 
prisonment for not less than one year nor more than three years may 
be imposed, at the discretion of the court. 

In addition to the foregoing punishment, there is hereby imposed a 
penalty of $2,000 on each separate sale made in violation of this stat- 
ute, to be recovered in an action founded on this statute in the name of 
the United States as plaintiff, and when so recovered one-half of said 
amount shall be paid over to the person giving the information upon 
which such recovery is based. 

That no person whose evidence is deemed matcrial by the officer prose- 

euting on behalf of the United States shall withheld his testimony be- 
eause of complicity by_him in any violation of this statute, but any 
such person so required to give evidence as a witness shall be exempt 
rom prosecution in any court of the United States for the particular 
offense in connection with the prosecution whereof such testimony was 
given. 
"That the payment of the tax levied under authority of this section 
shall not exempt any person from any penalty or punishment now or 
hereafter provided by the laws of any State for entering into contracts 
for the future delivery of cotton; nor shall the payment of taxes im- 
posed by this section be held to prohibit any State or municipality from 
imposing a tax on the same transaction. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I move as an amendment what I 
have sent to the desk 

Mr. NORRIS. We have passed over some amendments that I 
think the Recorp shows were offered. As to page 209, I simply 
wish to announce that I have offered an amendment to provide 
for an inheritance tax. In order that the committee may get 
the bill out of Committee of the Whole and into the Senate, 
after consulting with others who are interested in this amend- 
ment, we have decided not to press the amendment until the bill 
gets into the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


All right. 
That is the inheritance tax amendment? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The same thing ean be said in regard to 
another amendment on page 250 of the bil! providing for in- 
cluding some provision against the so-called Brazilian valoriza- 
tion of coffee proposition. Both those amendments will take 
considerable time, and understanding the purpose we did not 
want to hinder the committee from getting the bill out of com- 
mittee into the Senate. So we will not offer the amendments 
until Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that that will help us par- 
ticularly. They might just as well be considered now as then. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know either. ° 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Still the Senator has the right to offer the 
amendnfents when he chooses. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I will state to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I adopted that course after consulting with the chairman 
of the committee and with other Members on this side whe are 
interested in the amendments, 

Mr. JONES. In that connection I desire to say that I had an 
inheritance tax amendment that I had offered and expected it 
to follow the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. If 
that is not adopted, I am going to follow the same course as he 
and wait until we get the bill into the Senate before presenting 
the amendment. . 


ire PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. The next amendment proposed by Mr. WIt- 
LIAMS is on page 213, after line 20, to insert: 


The provisions of the foregoing section shall take effect and be in 
force from and after the first day of September, 1914. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I notice that the senior Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINs] is not in the Chamber. He has 
an amendment, I believe, as a substitute for this section, which 
was referred to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Though the Senator from Iowa is not in 
the Chamber, we can not stop the whole bill. 

Mr. KENYON. The substitute can be offered in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, we passed this over once. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa can offer his substitute in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He can offer it to-night if he gets back in 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; if he gets back in time he can 
offer it to-night. I ask unanimous consent that the section 
may be returned to for the purpose of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] offering a substitute therefor, if he re- 
turns to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In section 4, on page 219, beginning with 
line 4, the amendment was recommit‘ed down to and including 
the word “article,” in line 7, on page 220. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to disagree to the Senate committee 
amendment and leave the language in the bill as it eame from 
the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 4, page 219, line 21, after the word 
“ subsequently,” the Committee on Finance propose to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
are hereby authorized and directed te establish from time to time for 
statistical purposes a list or enumeration of articles in such detail as 
in their judgment may be necessary comprehending all goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported into the United States, and that as a part 
of the declaration herein provided there shall be either attached thereto 
or included therein an accurate statement specifying, in the terms of 
the said detailed list or enumeration, the kinds and quantities of all 
merchandise imported, and the value of the total quantity of each kind 
of article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreciig to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the amendment was agreed to on August 30. There- 
fore a motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to will have to be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. If that is the ease, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. The 
question now is on the motion of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WiLttaMs] to disagree to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 248, line 19, before the word 
“earthen,” I move to insert the word “lime” and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 249, line 13, before the word 
“ cheese,” I move to insert the word “lime” and a semicolon. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
what real rates the committee intend to make on lime in the 
case provided by the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the rate named here. 
per cent. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that right? 

Mr. JONES. Is it the intention of the committee to make the 
rate 64 per cent? That is what one and one-half times the rate 
means. [ can not believe that the committee intended that. 
That only permits the President to make an increase of 14 per 
cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee agreed that it should be put 
at 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES. Then, that would be twice the rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. It would be twice the rate, instead of one and 
one-half times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Then, the Senator 
offer such an amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It ought to go right there, in line 10, “lime, 
10 per cent.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Mississippi will permit, 
I have looked into this matter somewhat, and the insertion 
ought to be immediately after the retaliatory duty imposed on 
tea, in line 10. Add there, “lime, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina will disarrange the paragraph if his suggestion is 
followed, because it now reads, “On the following articles one 
and one-fourth times the rate specified in section 1 of this act.” 
If the Senator from North Carolina should insert the word 
“lime” there, then we should have to change all of the suc- 
ceeding language. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That refers to the articles mentioned after 
“tea.” 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from North Carolina suggests to 
make the insertion before that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
listen to me; I will read the language., It is as follows: 

On the following articles one and one-fourth times ,the rate specified 
in section 1 of this act, namely, on earthen, stone, and china ware; 
expressed oils; lemons; cheese; wines of all kinds; malt liquors; 
knitted goods; silk dresses and silk goods; leather gloves; laces and 
embroideries of whatever material composed and articles made whoily 
or in part of the same; toys; jewelry and precious, semiprecious, and 
prone Sg precious stones suitable for in the manufacture of 
jewelry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I propose to put it right there before the 
beginning of what the Senator has read—-immediately after 
the words “ tea, 10 cents per pound.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Then I move to reconsider the 
yote whereby the amendment putting the word “lime” just be- 
fore the word “cheese,” in line 13, was adopted, and then 
I will move to insert the word “lime,” in line 10, just after the 
word “ tea.” 

Mr. JONES. It ought to be after the word “ pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first question is on re- 
considering the amendment just adopted. 

Mr. JONES. That amendment was net adopted, because I 


It is now 5 


from Mississippi should 


use 


had risen and addressed the Chair with reference to the propo-° 


sition. It was simply proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It should read, “tea and lime, 10 cents a 
pound.” 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have it that way, but that is 
not the way the Senator from North Carolina wants it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The retaliatory duty on tea is 10 cents a 
pound, and on lime it should be 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is correct. The amendment *was not agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from North Carolina insists 
that the word “lime” should come immediately after the word 
“tea.” It ought to come right after the word “ pound,” in line 
10, so as to read, “lime, 10 per cent.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Mississippi is entirely 
mistaken when he says I insisted on putting it immediately 
after the word “tea.” I did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I insisted on putting it immediately after 


the retaliatory duty imposed on tea, which is 10 cents per 
pound, 


. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator the other way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say anything of the sort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Secretary. On page 249, in line 10, after the word 
“pound” and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert “ lime, 10 
per cent ad valorem.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
262, J, subsection 5, line 19, passed over on the request of Mr. 
GALLINGER. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have looked into the mat- 
ter, and am quite willing that the amendment shall be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
with the committee amendment. 

The Secretary. In paragraph J, subsection 5, page 262, line 
19, after the word “ of,” it is proposed to insert “naval vessels 


; of the United States,” so as to make the subsection read: 


J. Subsection 5. That all materials of foreign production which may 
be necessary for the construction of naval vessels of the United States, 
vessels built in the United States for foreign account and ownership, 
or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign or domestic trade, 
and all such materials necessary for the building of their machinery, 
and all articles necessary for thetr outfit and equipment, may be im- 
ported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials have been used for 
such purposes no duties shall be paid thereon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In paragraph J, subsection 6, page 263, line 
5, after the words “ repair of,” it is proposed by the committee 
to strike out “American vessels”’ and insert “naval vessels of, 
or other vessels owned or used by, the United States and vessels 
admitted to registration under the laws of the United States,” 
so as to make the subsection read: 

J. Subsection 6. That all articles of foreign production needed for 
the repair of naval vessels of, or other vessels owned or used by, the 
United States and vessels admitted to registration under the laws of 
the United States may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of 
duty under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 250, line 20, I move the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 250, line 20, after the word “ same,” 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘except in so far as paragraph 179 
of Schedule E, section I, may be determined to be in conflict 
with the proviso to article 8 of said treaty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to recur to 
page 262 for a moment. I desire to ask a question. At the 
top of page 262 there seems to have been an amendment put 
in by the Senate, reading as follows: 

Models of women's wearing apparel imported by manufacturers for 
use as models in their own establishments. 

Of course the articles referred to in that provision are 
dresses or gowns, wraps, and so forth, and they are sold as such. 
Is it the idea to bring them in free while other articles of 
dress are made dutiable? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When they come here in this way they 
are imported by manufacturers and are used as models in their 
own establishments and not for sale. 

Mr. WARREN. But they are invariably sold, I think; in 
fact, it is quite the thing for ladies to buy models. They buy 
them in large numbers, and pay high prices for them. 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There were several people who came be- 
fore the subcommittee and urged that, while they were allowed 
to bring in samples solely for use in taking orders for merchan- 
dise and various other things, amongst others model patterns 
for use in manufacturing casts, and so forth,.there was no 
such provision in regard to models of women’s wearing apparel. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, that may be the intention, 
and I do not know that I object to bringing in ladies’ wardrobes 
untaxed, but the fact is that dozens, yes, scores and scores, of 
dresses are brought over as models, sold as models, and called 
“models.” This provision, of course, will allow them to come in 
by the hundred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so, because it says “ im- 
ported by manufacturers for use as models in their own estab- 
lishments.” 

Mr. WARREN. That is true, but 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the models go out of their own estab- 
lishments they would be subject to the tax. 
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Mr. WARREN. Every dressmaking establishment brings 
over models and sometimes makes one or two dresses like the 
models and only that number, because the purchasing public like 
to have but very few of a kind, perhaps one of a kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So as to clear up that ambiguity, if it ex- 
ists, I suggest to the Senator whether or not it would be satis- 
factory to insert after the word “establishments” the words 
“and not for sale.” 

Mr. WARREN. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move, then, to insert these words in line 
&, after the word “ establishments.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 262, line 3, after the word “ estab- 
lishments,” it is proposed to insert the words “ not for sale.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will read 
the subsection, he will not ask that those words be put in, 
either. This is what it says: 

That machinery or other articles to be altered or repaired, molders’ 
patterns for use in the manufacture of castings intended to be and 
actually exported within six months from the date of importation 
thereof. 

Of course, it does not hurt if you want to put in those words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I offer an amendment to come in on page 
~ 267, line 12, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The aitention of the Senator 
from Mississippi is called to the fact that there is something 
passed over on a preceding page which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 263 the committee amendment pro- 
poses to strike out lines 11 to 14, both inclusive. That para- 
graph was passed over at the request of the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. I simply desire to say that on account of the 
small attendance here I am not going to oppose adoption of the 
committee amendment to-night. I desire to say, however, that 
I shall ask for a separate vote on the committee amendment 
when the bill comes into the Senate, and shall have an amend- 
ment to propose to it, and shall then oppose the adoption of 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now report 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Secretary. On page 267, line 12, after the word “and,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “boxes or packages con- 
taining.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment just offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi was agreed to on the 30th day 
of August. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee amendment there in the bill 
has been already adopted, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I have offered an amendment to that 
amendment, after the word “and,” in line 12, to insert “ boxes 
or packages containing.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment was inserted 
on the 30th day of August, and agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, it was? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The Secretary. On page 267, subdivision N, beginning “ That 
the works of manufacturers engaged in smelting or refining, or 
both, of ores and crude metals,” etc., running over to and in- 
cluding line 16, on page 268, was recommitted to the com- 
mittee on the 30th day of August. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At whose request was that done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no note of its having been recom- 
mitted. Oh, I remember now, Mr. President. It was recom- 
mended that in place of paragraph N there should be inserted 
a substitute in the language I will send to the desk. By my 
neglect this matter was not submitted to the committee. It was 
accompanied by a letter, I will state, to the chairman of the 
committee from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied 
by a letter from James L. Gerry, of New York, and a communi- 
cation recommending the insertion of the matter which I will 
send up as a substitute. I read it over, and I think it ought 
to be substituted for the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that is all right. I 
have been over it, and I think it is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
reports back the amendment from the committee with an 
amendment, which the Secretary will read. 
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The Secretary. On page 267, it is proposed to strike out 
paragraph N and insert the following in lieu thereof: 


N. That the works of manufacturers engaged in smelting or re- 
fining, or both, of ores and crude metals, may, upon the giving of satis- 
factory bonds, be designated as bonded smelting warehouses. Ores or 
crude metals may be removed from the vessel or other vehicle in which 
imported, or from a bonded warehouse, into a bonded smelting ware- 
house without the payment of duties thereon and there smeited or 
refined, or both, together with other ores or crude metals of home or 
foreign production: Provided, That the bonds shall be charged with 
the amount of duties payable upon such ores and crude metals at the 
time of their importation, and the several charges against such bonds 
may be canceled upon the exportation or delivery to a bonded manufac- 
turing warehouse established under paragraph M of this section of 
an amount of the same kind of metal equal to the actual amount of 
dutiable metal producible from the smelting or refining, or both, of 
such ores or crude metals, as determined from time to time by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That the said metals so 
producibie, or any portion thereof, may be withdrawn for domestic 
consumption or transferred to a bonded customs warehouse and with- 
drawn therefrom and the several charges against the bonds canceled 
upon the payment of the duties chargeable against an equivalent 
amount of ores or crude metals from which said metal would, be 
producible in their condition as imported: Provided further, That” on 
the arrival of the ores and crude metals at such establishments they 
shall be sampled and assayed according to commercial methods, under 
the supervision of the Government officers to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and at the expense of the manufacturer: 
Provided further, That antimonial lead produced in said establish- 
ments may be withdrawn for eonsumption soon the payment of the 
duties chargeable against it as type metal under existing law and the 
charges against the bonds canceled in a similar sum: Provided further, 
That all labor performed and services rendered pursuant to this sec- 
*tion shall be under the supervision of an officer of the customs, to be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and at the expense of the 
manufacturer: Provided further, That all regulations for the carry- 
ing out of this section shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 

reasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, if it does not interfere with him, there 
is an amendment which I wish to offer for the committee on 
page 67, in line 12, after the word “spirits.” It is the amend- 
ment recommended by the department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 12, after the word “ spirits” 
and before the period, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Except that when written protest is filed with the collector of 
customs by the importer before he accepts the goods, reciting that a 
cask or package has been broken or otherwise injured in transitu from 
a foreign port, and that as a result a part of the contents thereof, 
amounting to 10 per cent or more of the value of the contents of said 
cask or package in the condition as exported from said Sorelyn port 
before such breakage or injury occurred, has been lost, particularly 
specifying and identifying the peckage, consignment, and invoice from 
which the loss has occurred, it shall be the duty of the collector to 
separate said package or packages so alleged to have been broken or 
injured, or the consignment from which a ~~ thereof is alleged to 
have been lost, and to cause a separate inventory and appraisement 
thereof to be made, and duties shall be collected only upon the balance 
remaining in said cask or package, less normal outage or wantage, as 
determined by the official gauger. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was so much noise in the 
Chamber that I could hardly hear the amendment, but I should 
like to ask the Senator from North Carolina a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment 
until we get into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator need not withdraw it. I am 
in favor of the amendment if I understand it correctly. I just 
wish to ask the Senator a question. That applies only in a 
case where 10 per cent of the contents of the cask has leaked 
out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Anything less than 10 per cent it would not 
apply to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not apply to anything less than 
10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I submitted the amendment to the depart- 
ment, and they said it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had a similar bill before the Senate, and 
tried to pass it, once, I think it is a very just provision. 

Mr. POMERENE. “I have been advised that where there has 
been an accident to a cask, and part of its contents has leaked 
out, the Government will not allow a rebate under the present 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government can not allow a rebate under 
the present law. 

Mr. POMERENE. That has been held; and it is to remedy 
that that this amendment is offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a very proper measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask whether, when we went over 
the bill before, the matter on page 273 beginning with line 11 
and ending with line 17 was stricken out or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was disagreed 
to on the 30th day of August. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is right, then. On page 274, line 23, 
after the word “act,” I wish to insert the matter which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 274, on August 30. the amendment 
of the committee was recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now the committee is ready to report it 
with an amendment. I have just sent the amendment to the 
Sec retary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
reports back the committee amendment with an amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. In lieu of the committee amendment as 
reported it is proposed to insert the following: 

To permit any oaths to be demanded or fees to ‘be charged except as 


provided in this act or in section 2862 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, nor. 


The Secretary. On page 275, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ provisions” and insert the words “laws and 
amendments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, in lines 21 and 22, 
page 275, following the amendment—and I call the attention 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRrANDEGEE] to this—I 
have gone back and gotten the precise language of the excise 
law, and have substituted it for the language of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. - 

The Secretary. On page 275, line 21, after the word 
“that "—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has already 
been agreed to. Does the Senator from Mississippi move to re- 
consider the action of the Senate in agreeing to the amendment 
on August 30? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment has already been agreed 
to, and I am now amending the amendment as agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the committee as 
agreed to. The Secretary will report the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The SecreTrary. On page 275, line 21, after the word “ that,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “a special ”"—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Strike cut the indefinite article “an” and 
substitute the words ‘“‘a special.” 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, this will have to be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of that opinion. 
The Chair is of opinion that a motion to reconsider wil! have 
to be made by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I differ with the Chair: but, as the court 
said to the young man, “ Your opinion goes rig*t now, and we 
won’t stop to argue it.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lissis- 
sippi move to reconsider? 

Mr.. WILLIAMS. I move, then, to reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 275, line 21, after the word “ That,” 
it is proposed to strike out “an” and insert “a special.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SrcreTary. In line 22, after the word “tax,” strike out 
the words “upon the” and insert the words “ with respect to 
the carrying on or.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So as to read: 


That a special excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing of 
business. 





































Mr. WILLIAMS. Some Senator on the other side called atten- 
tion to that, and there was fear expressed that the bill as 
worded now might dispense with the consular oaths demanded by 
the Department of State. Section 2862 is the section of the Re- 
vised Statutes which requires consular oaths; so I provided for 
it in this way, to continue the consular oaths. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that in 
that same subdivision T occurs the matter that was again 
taken under consideration by the committee to-day, at the sug- 
gestion of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SutHEeRLAND], in 
relation to providing for the Customs Court. It is in the same 
section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That can be very easily cured. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It will require some change of 
language in order to cure it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that it will. It reads: 

Subsection 29 of section 28 and subsequent provisions relating to 
the establishment and continuance of a Customs Court. 

The contention of the Senator from Utah was that the words 
“ subsequent provisions ” necessarily referred to subsequent pro- 
visions in that subsection, but after we finish a subsection there 
can be no subsequent provision. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator from Mississippi is 
satisfied, very well. I merely wanted to call his attention to 
the fact that the Senator from Utah, who is not at present in 
his seat, called attention to it to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggested to the Senator this morning, 
though he had not time,go reply to me and look into it, that 
perhaps it would be well to strike out the word “ provision ” and 
say “subsequent enactments,” or “subsequent laws,” or “ sub- 
sequent amendments.” In order to get the opportunity to amend 
the matter in conference, at any rate, I move to strike out the 
word “ provision ” and substitute “laws and amendments.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There is an amendment al- 
ready pending. The question is on the former amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the Senator from Missis- 
sippi offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In line 2, page 275, I move to strike out 
the word “ provisions” and insert “laws and amendments.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On August 80 the committee amendment at 
the bottom of page 275 was agreed to. All the matter com- 
mencing with the word “-Subsection,” on line 1, down to and 
including the word “ act,” in line 18, page 276, was recommitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to 
the fact that at his request we took back the proviso beginning 
in line 21 so that we might use the precise language of the ex- 
cise tax, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will suggest to the Senator that 
the amendment which he proposed to the word “ provisions” 
has not yet been acted upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought it had been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it has not. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, which the Secretary will state. 




























That is the exact language of the old bill. It is not very good 
grammatically, but I thought it safer to fullow it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I took notes, and I think we have covered 
everything that was passed over. Is there anything else at the 
clerks’ desk passed over which has been omitted? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 2544 was passed over. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think I will be ready to deal with that in 
a few minutes. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smits] desires 
to submit some remarks. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] if he desires to submit his amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to recur to paragraph an, on page 9T, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment w “1 be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 97, paragraph 328—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. In behalf of the committee, I move to insert, 
after the word “felt,” in the eleventh line, the words “ common 
paper-box board, not coated, lined, embossed, printed, or deco- 
rated in any manner, nor cut into shapes for boxes or other 
articles.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 97, line 11, after the word “ felt” 
and the comma, insert the fellowing: 

Common paper-box board, not coated, lined, embossed, printed. or 
decorated in any Manner, nor cut into shapes for boxes or other 
articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he ought 
to strike out the word “and” before “roofing,” so that the 
paragraph will read: 


328. Sheathing paper, pulpboard im rolls, not laminated, roofing felt. 
and common paper-box board, not coated, fined, embossed, printed, or 
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decorated in any manner, nor cut into shapes for boxes or other articles, 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator from Utah is correct. 
I also move to strike out the word “and” before “ roofing,” on 
page 97, the first word in line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine modi- 
fies his amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A few days ago I presented an amendment 
suggesting that I would offer it as a substitute for the com- 
inittee amendment found on pages 210 to 213, being section 3 
of the bill.. In my absence the amendment of the committee 
was adopted, and I do not care to have the action of the Senate 
reconsidered. In fact, upon reflection—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Iowa that it was agreed by unanimous consent 
that it could be recurred to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I so understood; but upon reflection I have 
reached the conclusion that I would prefer to offer the amend- 
ment as an addition to the bill rather than as a substitute to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] that came through tke committee. Therefore I shall 
offer the following as an amendment to follow line 20, on 
page 218. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There has been an amendment 
to that paragraph added after line 20 by the committee. It 
would follow that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; it is to follow the amendment 
that has now been adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the amendment has been read once. 
Does the Senator from Iowa desire to have it read again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I stated what the amendment is the other 
day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can restate it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not ask that it be read, but I do desire 
the opportunity of restating what it provides. It proposes 
to levy a tax of 10 per cent upon all sales made on stock ex- 
ehanges, boards of trade, and other like institutions wherein 
the seller is not the owner of the things sold at the time the 
transaction takes place. Whatever may be its revenue-produc- 
ing quality, the uppermost thought in my mind is to restrict 
if not to entirely abolish what is known as short sales upon 
exchanges and boards of trade. I speak of them as short sales. 
I am very moderate and polite when I so describe them. If 
I were to be entirely accurate in describing these transactions, 
I would call them speculative gambling. 

I regard these transactions as one of the great evils of our 
modern commercial system, an evil that has wrought a more 
serious effect not only upon the stability of business but upon 
the morality of those who engage in the business than any other 
phase of our State or interstate commerce. I believe that we 
ought to put this limitation upon them, knowing that it will 
very greatly reduce the extent of the gambling and hoping and 
believing that it will entirely exterminate that method of 
doing business. _I presented the subject at a good deal of 
length the other day. I have not tke heart to impose further 
upon an already overworked and wearied Senate. Therefore, 
I do nothing more at this time than to ask for the yeas and 
nays upon my amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I shall not be able 
to vote at this time for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa. I do not refrain from voting for it, however, be- 
cause I do not anprove of the general principle upon which it 
is cast. I most heartily agree with him, and on some appro- 
priate occasion I hope to serve in cooperation with the Senator 
in putting upon the statute books just such legislation. I be- 
lieve that the gambling carried on by the exchanges of this 
country is a.most demoralizing force in our.commercial life. I 
believe it is doing more to disturb the lines of legitimate com- 
merce than everything else combined, 

I shall not, however, be able to vote for the amendment be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour and because of the fact that 
this bill has been practically matured under supervision that 
did not involve consultation with the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. I am sure that many features of it must have been 
improved had we had that opportunity, but the conditions under 
which we were called upon to act deprived us of it. I am com- 
mitted absolutely and unconditionally to the exertion of every 
power at the command of this Government to suppress gam- 
bling upon the organized exchanges of the country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord with 
the amendment that is contained in the bill as section 3, so far 
as it goes. I regret that it does not include gambling in grain 
as well as cotton. I believe the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa would accomplish the result as to grain 
that is sought to be accomplished by the amendment in the bill 
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as it relates to cotton. I can not see why gambling in cotton 
should be prohibited and then permitted in other farm products. 
The demoralization so far as it relates to cotton is just as bad 
in regard to wheat and other farm products. 

I hope that those who believe that this form of gambling 
should be stopped will vote for the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has offered. It is the most corrupting influence 
to-day in American business life. It is worse than the Louisiana 
lottery ever was. It has destroyed the fortunes of more men 
and destroyed more people, morally and financially, ten to one 
than the Louisiana lottery ever did. Still we permit it to go on 
year after year. 

I do hope that the Democratic Members will consent to ex- 
tend this prohibition so as to include these stocks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I listened the other day with a 
great deal of interest to the argument which was made by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLarKE] in favor of the provision 
in the bill as it now stands. The speech that he delivered 
made an impression upon me. I was pleased to see the posi- 
tion he had taken. I was struck with the wonderful ability 
that he showed on that occasion and the broad comprehension 
that he had of the subject he was discussing. I am satisfied 
that what he said made a deep and lasting impression upon all 
those who listened to him with open minds. 

I believe that I listened with an open mind, as I think I have 
at least tried to do with every argument that has been made 
upon every provision in the bill. But everything that he said 
seemed to me to be an argument not only for his amendment 
but for the broader and more comprehensive amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINs]. I will not 
detract one single iota from what the Senator from Arkansas 
said when I say that the good which would come from his 
amendment would all be reached and accomplished, and much 
more of the same kind, if we could adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa. 

I am struck with the remarkable proposition that the Senator 
from Arkansas has just announced in saying that practically 
he agreed with all the Senator from Iowa had said in favor of 
his amendment. I regret that such able Senators as the Senator 
from Arkansas and many others on the other side feel that 
under the circumstances they can not vote for an amendment 
which appeals so conclusively to their consciences. 

I believe that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa would do a wonderful lot of good to the country. The 
evil which exists in the cotton exchange exists in all the other 
exchanges, either to a greater or less degree. The same prin- 
ciple, it seems to me, applies to all. For one, I should like to 
strike this evil now, when we have an appropriate occasion to 
do it, and do it in such a way that it would be effective not 
only against the gambling in cotton but against the gambling 
on all other exchanges, in all the products of the farm and the 
necessities of life that pass through such boards of trade and 
exchanges. 

The Senator from Arkansas said that at some future time he 
would be glad to cooperate with the Senator from Iowa to have 
this provision enacted into law. The same thing has been said 
in regard to several other amendments, I think the same 
thing will be said in regard to several amendments that are 
yet to be offered. It can not be said that the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa is not in order, that it is not appro- 
priate, because we had just passed an amendment proposed by 
the Democratic caucus that prohibits gambling in cotton fu- 
tures, and yet we stop at that and do not take any steps to pro- 
hibit it in wheat and in corn and in the other products of the 
country. } 

There never was a more appropriate time and a more appro- 
priate place, it seems to me, to put this law into effect than right 
now and right here. If we wait for other opportunities, I am 
afraid many of them will never come. We all know the diffi- 
culty that a measure of this kind must encounter before it gets 
to the point in parliamentary procedure we have now reached 
where the amendment is applicable. We may favor a great 
many other amendments and on account of caucus or other party 
considerations vote against them, believing that we are right, 
wishing for the opportunity to come when we are not surrounded 
by such conditions, when we are not compelled to vote against 
them, wishing that we might support them. But I want to say 
to you that in most instances those opportunities will not be 
presented, at least not for a long time. Before the Senator 
from lowa can get his amendment in the shape of an independ- 
ent bill as far along as it is now he will have many serious 
obstacles to contend with. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS, I do. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. At this point I wish to remind the Senator 
from Nebraska, emphasizing what he has just said, that a bill of 
this character can not originate in the Senate of the United 
States, that we must await the pleasure of the House before we 
‘an ever consider it, 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. The 
Constitution of the United States provides that bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the House of Representatives. While 
the object of this particular amendment, as I presume was the 
object of the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, is to 
prevent gambling in futures, the constitutional reason why it is 
in order here is because the taxing power of the Government is 
being exercised as is provided in the amendment. Some such 
bill must originate and pass through the other House, and we 
will never have an opportunity in this body to vote for it unless 
it is put on as an amendment to some bill similar to the one now 
pending. 

I say in all seriousness, Mr. President, I regret more than T 
am able to express in words that an amendment like this and 
an amendment like the Senator from Iowa offered earlier in the 
evening, which appeals, I believe, to a vast majority of the 
Members of this body, must, on account of partisan considera- 
tions, be voted down by many Senators who would like to see 
it enacted into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa re- 
quests the yeas and nays on agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. CrRAwrorp’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. If 
here and at liberty to vote, my colleague would vote “yea” on 
this proposition 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Lea’s name was 
ealled). The occupant of the chair again announces his pair 
with the senior Senator from Seuth Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. 
If the oecupant of the chair were at liberty to vote he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuURST] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from California [Mr. Perkins]. If 
the Senator from California were present I should vote “nay.” 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator f Michigan [Mr. SmitH] to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS 


(when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as announced heretofore and vote “nay.” 
The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. JAMES. I have a genera! pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND], which I will transfer to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brapiey] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HuauHes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Otiver}. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrru] and that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TIL~MAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—16. 


Kenyon 

La Follette 

Norris 

Poindexter 
NAYS—35. 
Robinson 
Shafrvoth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 


Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Clapp 


Clark, Wyo. 
Cummins 
Gallinger 
Jones 


Smoot 
Sterling 
Warren 
Works 


Lane - 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O'Gorman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Bryan 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fleteher 
Hollis 
Jackson 
James 
Johnson 
Kern 


Smith, 8S. C. 
Stone 
Swanson 
an 

ompson 
Thornton 
Walsh 
Williams 
Smith, Md. 


. 


NOT VOTING—44, 


Culberson Lippitt 

Dillingham e 

du Pont McCumber 
McLean 


Fall 

Goff Nelson 
Gore Newlands 
Oliver 


Gronna 
Hitchcock Overman 
Page 


Chamberlain Hughes 
Colt Lea Penrose Vardaman 


0 
Crawford Lewis Perkins Weeks 

So the amendment of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, many times during 
this debate Senators upon the Republican side of the Chamber 
have made the claim that the passage of this tariff bill will 
probably bring the country to financial! distress. They have ap- 
pealed to the history of tariff legislation to sustain the claim. 
They have sought to show that the reduction of tariff taxes will 
flood this country with foreign products, and they have cited the 
panie during the last administration of President Cleveland to 
support their suggestions of hard times as the result of tariff 
reduction. 

As this bill is to pass substantially in its present shape, it is 
well for the public to understand that the historical references 
made by Senators on the Republican side are inaccurate and 
their fears utterly without foundation. 

. Before dealing with the panic from which this country suf- 
fered during the last administration of President Cleveland 
let me call attention to the fact that the tariff legislation of 
1846 can justly be compared to the present bill. The reduction 
of the tariff taxes in 1846 was followed by unprecedented pros- 
perity. So that we have a record of substantial tariff-tax re- 
ductions accompanied with improvement and progress upon all 
lines of activities. 

One of the severest panics from which this country ever suf- 
fered was in 1873. At that time we had a high protective tariff 
with no suggestion of its reduction, so that we have had a se- 
vere panic under a protective tariff. In all the woeful speeches 
made during this debate especial stress has been placed upon 
the panic during the last administration of President Cleveland, 
and with general terms, but without logic or reason, the effort 
has been made to connect the tariff legislation passed during 
his administration with the panic and to charge tariff-tax 
reductions as the cause of the panic. 

Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated the second time on March 4, 
1893. The panic was already in progress before his inaugura- 
tion and before his election. The extreme period of the panic 
was during the year 1893, and the Wilson bill reducing tariff 
taxes was not passed until during the last half of the year 1894. 
No great increase of importation followed the tariff reductions 
of 1894. Our tariff importations were less in 1895 than they 
were in 1893, and less in 1896 than they were in 1892. The total 
importations for those four years were as follows: 


a sa nares ape sl ancien sn baie 
1895 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Bradley 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Catron 


Pomerene 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Tillman 
Townsend 


$844, 454, 000 
731, 162, 000 

1892_ 813, 601, 000 
1896_ 759, 694, 000 

The panic of 1893, which began, as I have already stated, 
prior to that time, took place under a high protective tariff. If it 
is urged that in 1893 it was known that the Democrats contem- 
plated reducing the tariff and that this brought on the panic, we 
may well reply that a majority of the Senate was opposed in 
1893 to tariff legislation in full compliance with Democratic 
principles, and this fact was generally known. To-day a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress are known to be thoroughly 
in accord with the Democratic principle of tariff reduction. 
They are on the point of passing legislation, yet the business 
record of our country for the past 12 months has been one of 
prosperity and progress. 

Our imports for the past fiscal year amounted in value to 
$1,8038,622,000 and our exports to $2.477,514,000. 

It is true that just at this time business halts. Merchants are 
waiting for the passage of this bill to know just what decreases 
of prices will be made on account of relief from tariff taxes. 
Barring this, the country is prosperous. By the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1893, the severest part of the panic of that period was 
passing. 

It is easy to find causes for the panic of 1893. Those causes 
and the conditions of 1893 should be presented that all doubt, 
due to protestations of fear on the other side of this Chamber, 
may be removed from the public mind and evil consequences 
which might otherwise be caused from the doleful speeches we 
have heard be prevented. 

The panic of 1893 was due to a number of causes. The large 
failure of Barring Bros. took place on November 20, 1890, and 
was followed with world-wide financial disturbance. The dis- 
turbance was so great in New York City that the banks were 
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forced to issue fifteen millions in clearing-house loan certificates, 
and loan rates rose in New York City at times to over 100 per 
cent, accompanied by numerous banking failures. This in itself 
affected conditions throughout the United States. There were, 
however, other agencies at work here that necessitated serious 
trouble. 

Mr. Cleveland closed his first term as President on March 4, 1889. 
During the first four years of his service the country enjoyed 
unprecedented prosperity. The Government, financially, was 
strong. The revenues largely exceeded the appropriations. The 
surplus in the Treasury was so great that not only were those 
Government bonds retired which the law required, but Govern- 
ment bonds were bought upon the market, reducing the national 
debt, to prevent an excessive accumulation of money in the 
National Treasury. At the close of the administration of Mr. 
Cleveland on March 4, 1889, all liabilities had been paid and 
there was in the Treasury a surplus of $180,000,000 and the gold 
reserve was ample. No Secretary of the Treasury ever turned 
over to his successor a Treasury more fully supplied or a 
national credit more absolutely established. 

Under President Harrison, who followed President Cleveland, 
Mr. Windom became Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
measures which were then adopted wiped out the surplus in 
the Treasury and seriously affected the credit of the Govern- 
ment. In 1890-91 the tariff was revised upward. It was in- 
creased 10 per cent, not for the purposes of raising revenue, 
but for the purpose of excluding importations of foreign goods. 
Appropriations were also largely increased. The revenue was 
decreased over $50,000,000 annually, while the appropriations 
were increased over a hundred million dollars annually. These 
two pieces of legislation changed the net balance in the Treas- 
ury ‘annually over one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
The surplus from Mr. Cleveland’s administration was rapidly 
wiped out, and by the 4th of March, 1893, the Treasury was 
reduced to the lowest state that it had been in for many years. 

But the attack upon the national credit was not limited to 
emptying the Treasury. Secretary Windom recommended that 
all silver bullion offered to the Treasury should be bought and 
Treasury notes tssued in payment. The House of Representa- 
tives did not accept his view, but it did pass a bill providing 
for the issuance of $4,500,000 Treasury notes each month with 
which to purchase silver bullion. When this bill reached the 
Senate that body promptly substituted for it a bill providing 
for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This 
was done without regard to the fact that President Harrison 
had declared that a “‘ free-coinage bill would be discreditable to 
our financial management and disastrous to all business inter- 
ests.” As a compromise a bill was passed providing for the pur- 
chase monthly of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion and the pay- 
ment therefor with Treasury notes. 

In the midst of a world-wide financial distrust the United 
States began issuing over fifty millions annually of Treasury 
notes, with nothing back of them but silver, and that, too, under 
a statute which required this continued increase of paper money 
with no provision for its absorption. 

To quote from a subsequent report of a Republican, Treasurer : 

The people who had demanded this hundred million of ready cash 
made their use of it and were willing to part with it, but the Treasury 
which had found a means of paying it out could not call it back. 

Foreign exchange began to rise and gold bars began to be 
taken from the Treasury for shipment abread. By the end of 
June, 1891. the exports of gold had reached the unexampled 
figure of $70,000,000 for the six months. : 

The big wheat crop of 1891, with the short crop abroad, checked 
the trouble, only to begin again in the early part of 1892. In 
the first six months of 1892, $41,500,000 in gold was shipped 
abroad. In July and August gold was going out at the rate 
of two to seven millions weekly. Gold began to be so short that 
it ceased to enter into commerce, and the fear of a depreciated 
currency caused gold to be hoarded. 

3y the middle of July, 1892, both the Treasury and the banks 
ceased to pay gold through the clearing house. Up to this time 
the demand for gold for exportation had been obtaimed through 
the clearing house. During the latter part of the month of 
July, 1892, Government legal tenders were again carried to the 
Treasury and redemption in gold was demanded. This was the 
first demand for redemptions of Government legal tenders in 
gold of any large quantities since 1879. 

Appropriations were still exceeding revenue, the gold reserve 
in the Treasury was depleted, gud the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Foster, stated in December, 1892, that a heavy deficit 
in revenue was impending and that the whole machinery of the 
Government was imperiled. 

In December, 1892, and January, 1893, upward of twenty-five 
millions of gold was withdrawn from the Treasury for export. 
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The gold reserve had fallen to only a few millions more than 
the legal minimum, and in February, 1893, before the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, Secretary Foster gave orders to prepare 
the engraving plates for a bond issue under the Republican act 
to provide gold to meet legal-tender notes presented at the 
Treasury. He avoided the actual issue of these bonds in Feb- 
ruary by appealing to the New York banks to furnish him gold 
to prevent a panic. To his successors in the Treasury, on March 
4, 1893, Mr. Foster left less than a million dollars in excess of 
the required gold reserve of one hundred millions and only 
twenty-five millions of available cash. 

Referring to the situation on March 4, 1898, Noyes, in his 
Thirty Years of American Finance, declares: 

Probably no financial administration in our history has entered office 
under such disturbing conditions. The Treasury was empty and public 
credit shaken. 

The same author states, speaking of this period in March 
and April, 1898: 

The very sight of this desperate struggle going on to maintain the 
public credit was sufficient to alarm both home and foreign interests, 
and this alarm was now reflected everywhere. The feverish money 
market, the disordered and uneasy market for securities, and the re- 
— advance in foreign exchange, combined to bring matters to a 

In the meantime the reserve against the legal tenders had 
fallen below the statutory minimum. The same author states, 
referring to the same period: 

The public mind was on the verge of panic. During a year or more 
it had been continuously disturbed by the undermining of the Treasury, 
a process visible to all observers. In All probability the crash of 1893 
would have come 12 months before had it not been for the accident 
of the great harvest in 189! in the face of European famine. 

In 1893 the panic in the West had reached the stage which 
seemed to foreshadow general bankruptcy. During the sum- 
mer of 1893 clearing-house certificates were issued against the 
assets of the banks and were used nearly everywhere instead 
of cash. Many banks adopted the extreme measure of refusing 
to pay cash for the checks of their own depositors. Certified 
bank checks upon perfectly solvent. banks could not obtain 
money on presentation and were sold by brokers at a discount. 

Mr. Cleveland called Congress together on August 7, 1893, to 
repeal the silver-purchase law of 1890, and Mr. Noyes, in his 
work already quoted, declares: 

In the popular discussion of the day entire responsibility was laid 
on this law for the existing distress. * * * Repeal of the silver- 
purchase law stopped future mischief of inflation, but it could not 
change the mischief already done. 

It is true that Coxey’s army — to Washington in the 
spring of 1894. It is true that Thany labor troubles existed 
during the spring and summer of 1894, but I have presented the 
facts sufficiently to show that most of these troubles—certainly 
the worst of them—and the causes which produced them pre- 
ceded tariff legislation. The causes which brough: on the panic 
of 1893 were entirely disconnected with the tariff bill of 1894. 

I long for the prosperity of our entire country—for a pros- 
perity which will bring wealth not alone to a few, but furnish 
a broad opportunity to the great masses of the people. The 
doleful misrepresentation of the panic of 1893 should cease. It 
has no bearing upon the present. To-day the Treasury of the 
United States contains $1,250,000,000 in gold. It is amply sup- 
plied with funds to meet the wants of the Government. The 
Treasury is so strong that it is able to furnish a hundred 
millions of dollars to move the crops in the West and the South. 
Conditions are reassuring in all parts of the country. 

Splendid crops are being gathered, the exportation of which, 
in part, will bring additional wealth to our people and add to 
our gold supply. Doleful countenances should give way to 
smiles. The time has passed when the people of this country 
will submit to the inexcusably high protective tariff, which even 
President McKinley condemned. 

We believe in this bill, the passage of which we are pressing. 
It is an honest revision of the tariff downward, free from all 
favoritism. The bill is framed primarily to procure revenue, 
but at the same time we seek to attain this end in a way that 
will not injure legitimate industries. It is constructed not 
only to free the consumer from unjust burdens, but to place the 
manufacturing industries where they will not be confined to 
American markets. It is built upon the competitive theory, to 
the end that revenue may be raised and no concern be able to 
feel that it has a monopoly of the home market gained other 
than through the fact that it is able to furnish better goods at 
lower prices than others. 

It is true that some of our manufacturing industries will feel 
the spur of competition where heretofore they have been with- 
out it, but there is no reason why they should fail to continue 
in lines of prosperity with broader trade. Given no longer the 
privilege of arbitrarily taking the dollars of. their neighbors, 
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they will reach still further into the markets of the world for 
the sale of their commodities. The great body of consumers 
will feel a lightening of their burdens. A wider opportunity 
will be given for individual effort. The average man will have 
a better chance. I do not mean that these changes will come in- 
stantly. They will come gradually and be more and more per- 
ceptible each year for several years. 

We may turn to the future with confidence. The wrangling 
over the bill is practically ended, and the business of the coun- 


try will resume normal conditions with the passage of this 
measure. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to read 
paragraph 2544. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 


The Secretary. On page 70, after line 2, the amendment 
heretofore agreed to, it is proposed to insert the following: 


2544. Every producer of pure sweet wines, other than those actually 
exported, is hereby required to pay to the Government as a revenue tax 
the sum of $1.10 per proof gallon for the wine spirits or grape brandy 
or pure neutral alcohol used by him in the fortification of said wine, 
the same to be paid upon the removal thereof from the distillery or 
from any special bonded warehouse: Provided, however, That the time 
of the payment of said tax upon such wine spirits or grape brandy or 
pure neutral alcohol used in fortifying pure sweet wines may be ex- 
tended not exceeding two years upon the producer of such pure sweet 
wine giving bond in a penal sum of not less than double the amount of 
said tax with sureties to the satisfaction of the collector of internal 
revenue of the district and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue con- 
ditioned upon the payment of said tax within said two years. 

That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 
1, 1890, as _ relates to the use, free of tax, of wine spirits or grape 
brandy in the fortifying of pure sweet wine, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, so far as they relate to the fortification of such wines and the 
charge therefor, which may be inconsistent with this paragraph are 
hereby to that extent repealed. 

That upon all wines or liquors known or denominated as wines (other 
than distilled spirits) not made exclusively from fresh grapes, berries, 
or fruits, and upon all wines to which have been added spirits distilled 
from any material other than grapes, berries, or fruits exclusively, 
except pure neutral alcohol, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
before removal from the place of manufacture a tax of 25 cents on each 
and every wine gallon where the alcoholic strength of such wine does 
not exceed 24 per cent, by volume, and — all such wines or liquors 
containing an alcoholic strength of over 24 per cent, by volume, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax at the same rate as is im- 
posed by law on distilled spirits: Provided, That the tax herein imposed 
shall not be held to appiy to pure sweet wine made exclusively from 
fresh grapes, berries, or other fruits to which has been added before or 
during fermentation sugar, pure boiled or condensed grape must, or 
— not exceeding in either case 20 per cent of the weight of such 
wine. 

That every person before producing any wine or liquor subject to tax 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall file with the collector of 
the district in which such wine or liquor is to be produced such notice 
and bond, and shall comply with such regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may from time to time prescribe; and all provisions of law relating to 
the assessment and collection of internal-revenue taxes and to the 
preparation, issuing, use, and accounting of tax-paid stamps, so far as 
applicable, are hereby extended and made applicable to the tax imposed 
by this paragraph. 

Any person who shall sell or dispose of any wine or liquor subject 
to the tax herein imposed without such tax being first paid, or who 
shall produce, sell, or dispose of any such wine or liquor contrary to 
any of the provisions of this paragraph, or to any regulation issued 

ursuant thereto, shall for each such offense be fined not less than 

81.000 nor more than $5,000, and shall be imprisoned not more than 
two years; and all wines or liquors upon which the tax herein imposed 
has not been paid before removal from the place of manufacture and 
within one year from the date of such manufacture shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

That all containers of wines, or liquors known or denominated as 
wines, which contain benzoic acid, benzoate of soda, salicylic acid, or 
fluorides, shall be labeled plainly with the per cent of such contents, 
under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Any person knowingly or willfully selling, or exposing for 
sale, any such wines or liquors without such label or with a false label 
shall be gnilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shal! be fined not 
less than $50 nor more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The provisions of this paragraph (2544) shall be effective on and 
after January 1, 1914. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in line 6, page 70, after the 
word “ neutral,’ I move to strike out the word “alcohol” and 
insert the word “ spirits.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 70, line 6, after the word “ neu- 
tral,” it is proposed to strike out the word “alcohol” and in- 
sert the word “ spirits.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed in. 

Mr. STONE. In line 11, on the same page, I move to strike 
out “alcohol” and insert “ spirits.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On the same page, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “alcohol” and insert the word “ spirits.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. STOND. In line 6, page 71, after the word “ neutral,” I 
move to strike out the word “alcohol” and insert the word 
“ spirits.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. ‘ 

The Secretary. On page 71, line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ alcohol” and insert the word “ spirits.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. On line 18, page 71, between the word “ case” 
and the numerals “20,” I move to insert the words “in the 
aggregate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 71, line 18, after the word “ case,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “in the aggregate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. On page 73, in the committee amendment, I 
move to strike out lines 4 to 6, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 73, it is proposed to strike out of 
the committee amendment the following words: 


The provisions of this paragraph (2544) shall be effective on and 
after January 1, 1914. 


The amendment to the amend- 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should state to the Senate 
that since this amendment was adopted by the committee hear- 
ings have been had that have somewhat shaken the confidence 
of some of the members of the committee in the wisdom of the 
action that was taken. 

In the last two days, or parts of two days, as far as the 
pressing duties on the floor would permit, the members of the 
subcommittee have been looking into this matter and listening 
to gentlemen interested in opposition to each other in the ques- 
tions involved and listening to the suggestions of the depart- 
ment officials. 

I am frank to say that I am not by any means satisfied with 
this provision myself; but the subcommittee, because of the 
press of business here, desiring to get the bill into the Senate 
and into conference, determined that it would not take the 
time necessary to go into this matter thoroughly—which per- 
haps would require several days—and that this provision weuld 
be offered by -the committee and agreed to by the Senate in 
order that it might go into conference. In the interval the 
subcommittee will thoroughly go into the subject. 

I ask that the committee amendment as now 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The améadment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no further amendments be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is an amendment 
still pending not disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns to-night it adjourn until Monday at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for that purpose? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock on Monday. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the amendment to which 
I refer provides for a tariff commission. The Senate this after- 
noon voted upon an amendment to come in at another place. 
The amendment upon which I am now speaking contains a 
different proposition entirely from that which the Senate acted 
upon this afternoon. Consequently, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations upon it. I do not intend to detain the Senate to 
discuss at length the principles of a tariff commission. 

The amendment which I have offered, Mr. President, confers 
upon a commission of five members, acting under a rule laid 
down by Congress, authority to fix a bill of rates in accordance 
with that rule. Before proceeding to state my reasons for be- 
lieving that some such arrangement as this is absolutely essen- 
tial if the question of the tariff is ever to be finally and per- 
manently settled in this country, I will state that the terms of 
the members of the commission as proposed in the amendment 
are 15 years; that the salary provided for each member is 


amended be 
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$12.500; and that the term of one member of the commission 
expires each three years. 

Mr. President, it is quite remarkable that in the century 
of discussion and division of political parties of the United 
States over the question of a protective tariff, or a tariff for 
revenue, or upon whatever differences the political parties may 
have been divided, with all the intelligence and capacity for 
self-government with which our people are blessed, the question 
is as far from being settled to-day as it was a hundred years 
ago. It seems to me that fact would cause intelligent people 
and these who represent them in the Government to inquire the 
eause of that condition. It does not exist in any other country 
in the world. Different countries have different policies and 
theories as to a tariff. At least one great country has estab- 
lished its system upon a basis of free trade. A number of the 
great nations of the world have adopted the system of protec- 
tion. But. whatever system may have been adopted as appli- 
eable to the conditions of their countries, the system which 
has been adopted has been put in operation, and their political 
parties are not divided upon that issue, however they may be 
divided upon others. 

My explanation of this difference between the United States 
and foreign countries is not that we have been unable to agree 
upon a tariff policy, because I think it can be demonstrated 
that there is an American policy very well agreed upon and 
almest generally conceded by all great political parties and by 
the vast majerity of the people of this country, but the reason 
why the tariff is still unsettled is because of our system of mak- 
ing schedules. The tariff bills which have been turned out have 
not accorded with the principle which the country has agreed 
upen. There has been no machinery by which a scientific 
tariff bill could be evolved. 

In order to satisfy ourselves of the truth of that proposition 
it is only necessary for those of us who have been here during 
the making of several tariff bills to revert to what has occurred 
under our eyes. I recollect very distinctly—for while I was not 
a Member of this body at that time, I was a Member of the 
other body of Congress—the manner in which the existing law 
was produced. It did not represent the result of painstaking 
and impartial investigation of facts or of conclusions drawn 
without partisan prejudice for the purpose of arriving at a 
eorrect answer to the proposition which they were attempting to 
solve. It was the result, in the first place, of secret committee 
meetings with experts, or so-called experts, representing the 
protected industries, and these experts instructing the members 
ef the committee as to the proper rates to be placed in the bill 
as to various items which they and their employers were 
interested in. 

When the bill came before the two Houses of Congress the 
form and structure of those two bodies in itself rendered it im- 
possible for any investigation to take place or any conclusion 
to be arrived at based upon scientific principles, or correctly 
earrying out the policy which the party in power was com- 
mitted to; but even if the structure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate was such as to make it possible to 
do that, the party management in both branches of Congress 
was such that that machinery could not operate. 

The same thing was true when the Wilson bill, which pre- 
ceded the Dingley Act, was enacted. Hundreds of paragraphs 
amending the bill as it originated in the House of Represent- 
atives were attached to it in the Senate, and went back to the 
House of Representatives presumably to be deliberated upon 
and to get the consensus of the opinion of that body by the 
votes of a majority of it; yet there was no opportunity for the 
expression of an opinion, much less a scientific investigation. 
That was under the reign of the Democratic Party. 

When the Payne bill came before the Senate it was generally 
assumed by his party that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, was better informed 
as to just rates and of the theory upon which the tariff bill 
was supposed to be framed than other Members of the Senate. 
Whether he was or not, no evidence has ever been given, and 
there has been no opportunity for anyone to judge; but that 
was the assumption; and upon that assumption the general 
spirit of the Senate during the final perfection of the bill was 
that other Senators, not knowing anything about the various 
schedules, should follow the lead of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. This was the famous “bellwether” system of 
making tariffs. The chairman of the Finance Committee, in 
his turn, as is well known, was guided by a number of experts 
employed by the committee or by the Senate, as I have said, 
most of them being interested parties or representing interested 
parties. 

That is the system upon which tariff bills have been framed 
heretofore. That is the system upon which this bill is being 
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framed, although the representatives of the chief beneficiaries 
of the tariff are less in evidence as the confidential advisers 
of the committee. There has been no difference between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in the general manner of 
arriving at particular rates. We have heard discussion over 
different items here, and, as a rule, the general result was a 
eulogy of the two sides upon their respective experts. A very 
fair sample of the manner in which this bill has been con- 
sidered in the Senate was the debate on acetic ether as to what 
percentage of alcchol it contains, the tariff rate depending upon 
its percentage of alcohol. For the purpose of illustrating the 
manner in which this bill has been considered and the manner 
in which the existing law was considered, and in which a 
tariff bill necessarily must be considered so long as the present 
system continues, I ask leave to print as a part of my remarks 
a portion of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 23, 1913, begin- 
ning at page 2650, containing a portion of the debate upon 
acetic ether. It is quite illuminating as to method and as 
representing a Senate in the very act of framing a tariff Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lga in the chair). With- 
out ebjection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Bristow. I call the attention of the chairman of the committee 
to the figures on this paragraph as to the value of the average unit. 
The whole paragraph in 1896 under the Wilson Act was valued at 15 
cents per pound. In 1905, under the Dingley Aet, it was valued at 
86.3 cents per pound; in 1910, under the Payne Act, at 29.1 cents; 
in 1912, under the Payne Act, at 903 cents. Its estimated value under 
this bill is 30 cents. With a duty of 10 cents a pound imposed on an 
article that has been on the free list, how do you get an average re- 
duction in the value per unit from 90% cents to 30 cents? 

Mr. JoHNsSON of Maine. Mr. President, it seems te me there must 
be a misprint there. It must be that instead of 90 it should be 30. 
can not see any other explanation. Being only 29.1 cents for 1910, 
of course there could not be such a rise in the value as that. 

Mr. Bristow. That probably may be true, but I am afraid this is 
not of as much value to us as it might be, because of the many errors 
it seems te contain. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 30, page 8, Hne 12, after 
the word “ containing,” to insert “ more than 5 per centum of.” 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment to that 
amendment by making it ‘10 per centum of.” I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the reason why I offer the amendment. If it 
is not 10 per cent, ethyl acetate or acetic ether will fall back into 
paragraph 17 and take the extreme high rate provided for articles 
manufactured and containing 20 per cent of alcohol or less. The 
5 per cent takes care of sulphuric ether, which is, of course, the great 
anesthetic that is prepared from ethyl alcohol with sulphuric acid, 
but ethyl acetate or acetic ether is prepared from alcohol with acetic 
acid and contains about 10 per cent of alcohol. Unless we increase 
5 per cent to 10 per cent, ethyl acetate and acetic ether will fall 
back into paragraph 17 and take the higher rate. If you leave it at 
5 per cent, it takes care only of the sulphuric ether, which is the 
anesthetic. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the Senate will agree to this 
amendment, at least, and not allow those articles to take an extremel 
high rate, and that is what they wili do if the bill passes as reported. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the reason why the committee 
used that percentage was because the expert upon whom we relied 
stated, and he now states, that 5 per cent of alcohol is sufficient ; that 
beyond that they should pay the duty which articles containing alcohol 
pay; but so far as sulphuric ether is concerned, the expert informs us 
that 5 per cent is sufficient. 

Mr. Smoor. Five per cent on sulphuric acid is sufficient. There is 
only 4 per cent of alcohol used in the compounding of sulphurie acid. 
That is the great anesthetic. But 5 per cent will not take care of the 
ethy! acetate or the acetic ether, because about 10 per cent of alcohol 
is used in the ethers I have mentioned. If you leave the rate at 5 
per cent, then those two ethers will fall into paragraph 17 and take 
the rate that is provided for compounds containing not more than 20 
per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. Bristow. Let me ask the Senator, if I may interrupt him, what 
will be the specific difference in the rate? How much higher than this 
rate will that make it? 

Mr. Ssoor. I will tell the Senator in a moment. On all alcohel 
compounds not specifically provided for in this section, if containing 
20 per cent of alcohol or less, it weuld be 10 cents per pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem. That is where it would fall, because that is the 
least that is provided for in that paragraph. I have not figured as tu 
the equivalent ad valorem, but I will assure the Senator that it will 
be a very high rate. 

Mr. Bristow. The rate in this paragraph is 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. Sxoor. It is the proviso that I am speaking of now. 

Mr. Bristow. Oh, the proviso. 

Mr. Smoot (reading)— 

“Provided, That no article containing more than 5 per cent of afcohol 
shali be classified for duty under this paragraph.” 

Therefore, if the ethers contain more than 5 per cent of alcohol 
they are not assessed under this paragraph, but fall under para- 


graph 17. 

Mr. Bristow. And under paragraph 17, as If understand it, the 
rate is 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Smoot. Yes; 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, 
which would be an exceedingly high rate on those ethers. 

Mr. Bristow. It is 10 cents a pound more, this duty. . 

Mr. CRawrorD. What will be the amount of those articles in com- 
merce as to the volume of importations? 

Mr. Smoot. I have not 

Mr. CrawForD I mean the two ethers that 
will not be within the 5 per cent limit. 

Mr. Smoot. I will see if the figures are here. 

Mr. Cummins. While the Senator from Utah is 2 to answer 
the question of the Senator from South Dakota, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Maine whether he disputes the statement made by 
the Senator from Utah in regard to some of the articles here in their 


the Senator claims 
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ordinary form, that they would fall under another paragraph with a 
duty. ° 

3 oy SonNsON of Maine. I. of course, have no special knowledge of 

my own about it. I do not pretend to have; but we had an expert 

upon whom we relied, and the expert now states to me that that per- 

centage is sufficient, notwithstanding the statement made by the Sen- 

ator from Utah. 

Mr. SMoot. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I am per- 
fectly aware that it is sufficient for the sulphuric ether. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have called the expert’s attention par- 
ticularly to the other articles. He is here present. He says it is 
sufficient for them. I know nothing except what he says. 

Mr. SMoor. IJ say it is not sufficient for them ; manufacturers of those 
ethers say they do contain more than 5 per cent of alcohol. 

LANE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah why they do? 
. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator 
. Smoot. Because it requires that quantity of alcohol to produce 


. WILLIAMS. Where does the Senator get his information? 

r, LANB. What is the reason? 

r, SMoor. They can not be prepared in any other way. 

Mr, LANE. Then the Senator says that acetic acid is not as good a 
solvent as sulphuric acid. Acetic acid is one of the most perfect sol- 
yents known by chemists. I should like to know the reason why it will 
not dissolve as much alcohol as quigsarte acid. 

Mr. Smoot. It takes more alcohol. 

Mr. Korn. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. Kern. The point of order is that we do not hear a word said 
by the Senators engaged in the colloquy, and we would like to hear. 

Mr. WiLu1AMs. Before the Senator from Utah takes his seat, he has 
made the assertion that it will take 10 per cent. May I ask the Sen- 
ator whence he obtains his information? 

Mr. Smoot. I obtain my information not only from men who pass 
upon the rate of duty levied at the port of New York, but from the 
manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You have obtained your information from the manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. Smoot. Yes; from the manufacturers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have you obtained your information from any men 
who are experts with regard to these particular matters and found that 
amount of alcohol to be necessary? 

Mr. Smoor. I have. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. So it is a difference of opinion between your expert 
and the expert whe serves the Senator from Maine, is it? 

Mr. Smoot. I have not confined _ investigation of this question to 
one man. I have gone further than that, and I am fully convinced that 
the ethers spoken of by me contain about 10 per cent alcohol. 

Mr. CrAwrorp. Is the Senator prepared to give an answer to my 
interrogatory a moment age as to the amount of importation of these 
elasses of ether and what 

Mr. Smoot. The paperane eyen under the present rate are very, 
very small. In fact, I will say that the specific duties do not amount 
to 25 per cent, as shown by the Democratic handbook. The value of 
imports in 1905 was $3,485; in 1910, $3,656. 

Mr, Crawrorp. To what extent are they manufactured in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


To what extent are they articles of commerce? 

Smoor. A large quantity of them are manufactured here. 
CrawForp. Of these particular classes of ether? 
Smoor. Yes. 

Mr, Crawrorp. Has the Senator any figures on that? 

Mr. Smoor. Not as to the production in this country, but even with 
the rate to-day there is very little importation of those ethers, 

Mr. CrawrorD. What I want to find out is whether we are spending 
time over some technical classification of ether which may not be in 
general significance or general use or whether it is something of more 
consequence. I am sure I do not know. 

Mr. Smoot. They are used very extensively. 

Mr. Bristow. Mr. President, 1 should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah what is the present duty, and whether the proposed duty as he 
estimates increases or decreases the rate of the present law? 

Mr. Smoor. If they fall into paragraph 17, as the wording of the 
paragraph will take them, then they will carry an increased percentage. 

Mr. Lanr. Mr, President, I should like to say, for the information 
of Senators who are not familiar with this subject, that it does not 
require a of alcohol to make acetic ether, for the reason that 
acetic acid and alcohol are made by the same process. Just one par- 
ticle more of oxygen converts alcohol into ether. Stopping just short 
of that process in distilling it, the ether, with the alcohol which goes 
on into ether, will be converted into acetic ether. I do not know of 
any reason, physical or chemical, why it would require or would take 
a larger proportion of alcohol thao do the other ethers. That is not 
known to us who use the article. 

Mr. Smoot. Those who make it know, and they say that it does take 
about 10 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. Stonp. Mr. President, while I do not want to be -offensive—far 
from it—I should like to inquire again of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] just upon what information he bases this positive assertion 
of his about a technical matter of this kind? 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, the information upon which I base my 
statemerit is obtained from an expert who has given me the informa- 
tion and also from the manufacturers of ether. 

Mr. Stone. The expert who gave the information! I am curious, 
if I may venture the inquiry, to know who this expert is. Whom does 
he serve—the Government or some private interest? 

Mr. Smoor. He serves the Government; but any Senator has a per- 
fect right to write to New York to find out exactly how these articles 
enter into this country, the classifications under which they come, and 
the rates that are imposed upon them, or for any other information 
connected therewith. 

Mr. StTons. But the committee can not write to the expert unless 
we know who he is. If he is a Government official, we would like to 
communicate with him and see whether the other expert furnished by 
the Government of the United States, in the employ of the United 
States, and supposed to be thoroughly competent in matters of this 

articular kind, tells the committee what has been related here in the 
earing of the Senate. This expert is here at the call this moment of 
Senators. He states one thing. ‘The Senator from Utah assumes to 
contradict him and assumes to have some special scientific knowledge 
of this matter, but when we ask him about it it seems he quotes from 
some mysterious man off in New York, who, he says, is in the Govern- 
ment employ. Of course, I accept his statement that the man is in 
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the Government ee and if so, I should like to question him and 
the committee would like to question him. Who is he? 
Mr. Smoor. Well, Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, I am 


not compelled to tell the Senator to whom I write or where I get my 
information. 


Mr. Stone. No; the Senator is not compelled to do so. 
Mr. Smoor. I want to say that if the Senator really desires to know, 
and is interested in finding out, I can tell the Senator and will tell him. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator from Missouri. I have the 
information here 


Mr. Stone. Very well. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The expert the committee had was an expert chemist 
who happens to have a German name, and I find that this language 
occurs in some notes and observations compiled by Thomas J. Doherty, 
Esq., who is a special attorney of the Customs Division. He seems 


evidently to have been the expert who gave the Senator from Utah 
his information. 


* & * ” * 
Now, we will put the chemical expert whom the committee had 
against the legal expert whom the Senator had, and try it out anyhow 
in the shape of the law as we have drawn it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in 1882 a tariff commis- 
sion was created with rather peculiar jurisdiction, a tariff com- 
mission without any limitation of policy as to protection or 
tariff for revenue to guide it in making a tariff bill and with- 
out any power to put its findings into effect. It was given the 
power to frame a tariff bill, although the law did not provide 
that the bill which was framed should become a law. The act 
provided that the rates fixed by the commission should be sub- 
mitted to Congress for its instruction and guidance and action 
before they should become effective. 

The same principle has been involved in all amendments that 
have been offered here for a tariff commission. The one that 
was voted on this afiernoon provided for a commission practi- 
cally without any limitation as to the policy or rule which was 
to guide the commission in framing schedules and fixing the 
rates of the bill, leaving it to the sense of justice—I think that 
word was used—of the commission as to what the rates should 
be. But at the same time, while giving it universal discretion 
as to what the rates should be, giving it no power whatever 
to put any rates at all into effect. 

It seems to me that there are two fatal primary defects in 
the provision for the tariff commission of 1882 and of every 
effort to get a tariff board or a tariff commission which Con- 
gress has considered. On the one hand, their power was un- 
limited in that they were guided by no rule or policy; there 
was no limitation laid down by Congress for their striet guid- 
ance in arriving at a conclusion as to proper rates; and, on the 
other hand, they were given no power at all to put into effect 
any conclusion at which they arrived. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What does the Senator mean by putting 
into effect any conclusién at which they arrived? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I mean that when upon investigation, 
in pursuance of a tariff policy declared by Congress, they ar- 
rived at a eonclusion they should have the- power to fix the rate 
upon a basis which they consider to be in accordance with the 
rule laid down by Congress. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is, the commission itself should have 
that power? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. I will discuss very briefly in a 
moment the question as to the power of Congress to adopt such 
a policy with reference to a tariff commission. I know it has 
been objected to as being a delegation of the legislative power. 
It is not a delegation of legislative power in any sense except 
that it delegates to an administrative body the duty of adminis- 
tering a policy which the legislature itself has laid down. The 
same thing is true of the entire administrative branch of the 
Government, so far as that objection is concerned, with the 
exception of that portion which is specifically provided in the 
Constitution. Every other function of the Government is op- 
erated upon that principle except those parts of it which are 
set up in the fundamental law. 

So, Mr. President—and I shall be very brief—the two main 
considerations which seem to me will compel us eventually, 
and I think before a very long time, to establish a tariff com- 
mission, with such power as I have mentioned, strictly limited 
by a rule laid down by Congress, but with ample powers within 
that rule, are, in the first place, that this great body, with 
its numerous membership, is incapable of arriving at the neces- 
sary facts or of obtaining the necessary information; and, in 
the second place, under our system of party government, is 
incapable, by reason of the condition which necessarily exists, 
of applying the facts to the proposition so as to arrive at an 
accurate or scientific conclusion—that is, so far as the making 
of the bill is concerned. 

The second main reason is that after the bill has been made, 
after we have enacted a tariff law, there should be machinery 
framed by which that law can adjust itself to the changing 
conditions of business from year to year. Business is not 
fixed. Tariff rates ought to be proportionate to the needs of 
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the business of the country and to the condition of that busi- 
ness, so aS to measure up at all times to the rule on which the 
bill is framed in the first instance, to carry out the object 
which the Government has in view; and if business changes the 
law should be elastic, so that it could adjust itself to the chang- 
ing conditions and circumstances of business. The difference 
in the cost of preduction here and abroad is one thing to-day 
and another next month; the difference in wages varies from 
year to year; weak concerns grow sreat and strong, and the 
rate which would put them on a fair competitive basis is a 
variable quantity. 

Before passing on to discuss the question which the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] suggested in his remark, I want 
to call attention to the amendment which I have offered to the 
bill as to the structure and constitution of this commission, with 
the object in view which I have just mentioned. in the first 
place, of having a set policy laid down by Congress for its 
guidance, and, in the second place, giving the commission such 
power that by their action. within the rule so declared, the law 
would be elastic and would adjust itself to the changing cost of 
production in the various countries of the world, including 
our own, as they are constantly changing through the decades. 
The amendment I have offered contains this provision: 

It shall be the duty of the tariff commission to ascertain as near'v 
as possible such facts and information concerning the production and 
manufacture of articles of trade and commerce in this country and 
foreign countries as will enable said commission to determine the 
comparative cost of production and manufacture of the same in this 
country and abroad: and shall also ascertain as nearly as possible 
all other facts, circumstances, and conditions of production and manu- 
facture, including the amount consumed, the amount produced, and the 
amount imported into this country of the several articles under investi- 
gation as will enable said commission to decide approximately what 
rate of duty upon the several articles would place the domestic and 
foreign producer and manufacturer upon an equal and fair competitive 
basis in our home market: Provided, That the cost of transporting the 
several articles from the foreign country to the United States shall not 
be taken into account, but a rate shall be ascertained which will give 
our domestic producers or manufacturers any natural advantage which 
they may have by reason of such cost of transportation. 

When said commission shall have decided upon such rate in any 
particular case or item it shall have power to issue an order changing 
the existing rate so as to make it conform or more nearly conform to 
such fair eompetitive rate mentioned abeve; but in making such 
changes the commission shall avoid such sudden and extensive changes 
as will, in the opinion of the commission, unsettle the general business 
ef the country. it being the intention of this act that such changes 
shall be made by degrees if neeessary, but at the same time as speedily 
as possible, so as to adjust tariff rates to the principle of just pro 
tection and fair competition stated above, and to keep the same so 
adjusted from time to time according to changing conditions of trade 
and industry. Every rate so adjusted by the commission shall at alt 
times be subject to change or modification by Congress. 

It is proposed by the amendment that the members of the 
commission shall be subject to removal by a majority vote of 
Congress at any time, and that the commission be required to 
report annually to Congress as to all the matters within its 
jurisdiction, as specified in the amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, it provides for a competitive tariff, so 
called.. I have heard that word used in debate by members of 
the Finance Committee during the pendency of this bill. I 
heard it used to-day by a Senator upon this side. What do you 
mean by a competitive tariff? My understanding of a competi- 
tive tariff is that it is a proteetive tariff, and, as I shall show 
by citation of recognized authorities of both the great political 
parties which have dominated this country during the last 50 
years, that has been the aceepted policy of this country—of all 
political parties and of the great mass of the people. 

I know there have been extremists upon this side and upon 
the other side. There are those who are opposed to any tariff 
at all. I have heard men say they would take down the custom- 
houses. There are those on this side who would have no 
trouble whatever about writing a tariff bill, because, to quote 
a distinguished gentleman whom I heard characterizing one of 
his associates in that regard upon one oceasion, if they bad 
ihe power to draft a tariff law they would write it in one line, 
and that would be that no article which could be manufactured 
in the United States should be imported from abroad. There 
are advocates of that policy. But neither of these extremes is 
the consensus of American public opinion. 

As I understand the political platforms, and I think I do, 
which the great political parties of this country have enun- 
ciated during the last half a century, both the Democratie and 
Republican Parties have declared in favor of a tariff which 
shall be guided in its formation, to some extent at least, by the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad of the 
article to be taxed; and when that is done we arrive at the 
thing that is called a competitive tariff, where the foreign manu- 
facturer and the American manufacturer will be upen a some- 
what near equal footing in the American market, giving the 
American manufacturer the benefit, as this amendment says, 
ef the difference in the cost of transportation, which is usually 
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against the foreign manufacturer and whieh is a natural advan- 
tage. I am not in favor myself of the Government guaranteeing 
a profit to manufacturing, but am in favor of leaving to our 
domestic industries natural advantages. such as the larger cost 
of transportation which the foreign manufacturer is compelled 
to undergo. an advantage the domestic manufacturer is entitled 
to in our home market because of his more favorab!e location, 
just as the foreign manufacturer has a similar advantage in 
the foreign market. 7 

It is said, Mr. President, that Congress has no power to dele- 
gate the right to frame schedules. It has done that for genera- 
tions. It is doing it under existing law, and it proposes te do 
it under the pending bill. If it can do it under one set of cir- 
cumstances, it has the power to do so under others. The exist- 
ing tariff is a changeable one. f 

The rates itemized in the law now in force are net regular 
rates, but 25 per cent ad valorem additional are the regular tariff 
rates under the existing law, and Congress has delegated to the 
President of the United States power to investigate certain facts, 
namely, as to whether or not foreign countries disertminate 
against the United States. If he finds that there is no such dis- 
crimination, then he can by proclamation establish a certain set 
of rates which otherwise would not be applicable. That is the 
application of variable rates through an administrative or exec- 
utive branch of the Government on authority conferred by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator does not contend that that in- 
volves any discretion in the President of the United States 
when he enforces those rates? Is it not a faet that he only 
ascertains a particular fact and that he issues a proclamation 
by which the law enacted by Congress goes into effect? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Exactly. There is a kind of diseretion 
vested in the President to determine whether or not there is 
discrimination by a foreign country against us. Somebody must 
judge whether there is discrimination. It is a similar elass 
of facts to be investigated and the same kind of power which 
this amendment proposes to confer upon a tariff commission. 
It is not different in principle at all. They are to investigate 
eertain facts; they have to ascertain within a well-defined rule 
laid down by Congress what is the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad and other cireumstances attending the 
manufacture and sale of articles of commerce: and they are to 
ascertain aS a matter of fact. not as a matter of discretion, 
what tariff rates would put the American manufacturer upon 
an equal feoting with his foreign competitor, making allowance 
for the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 
It is no more discretion. so far as the principle is concerned, 
than the duty which is imposed by the bill now pending upon 
the President of the United States to ascertain whether or not 
certain bounties are bestowed or duties are levied upon exports 
by foreign countries. and it is certainly not any more than is 
vested in the President under the existing Jaw. 

But, Mr. President. we are not confined to that illustration. 
We can go outside of tariff making and find examples by the 
score where Congress has laid down a policy and delegated to 
an Executive or to an administrative body a power to carry 
that policy into effect. We do not have te go any further than 
the example of the Postmaster General a few days ago. when 
he changed the classification and rates of articles to be shipped 
in the parcel post. He is doing that under the authority vested 
in him by Congress. 

I will say in passing that while he has ineurred apparently a 
great deal of criticism from his own party he has received a 
great deal of credit for his action from the country in general. 
My opinion is that it is one of the best things that this admin- 
istration has done, and I am perfectly willing to give the ad- 
ministration credit for those things for which, in my opinion, 
it is entitled to credit. The Postmaster General is doing that 
under the same kind of authority that a tariff commission would 
exercise under the proposition which I am now discussing. It 
ts not different in principle; in fact. the Postmaster Genera! has 
far more discretion than such a tariff commission would have, 
for he is not limited by such a distinct rule as that proposed in 
this amendment. 

The greatest object lesson, however, of the exercise of this 
sort of administrative power is the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission. Congress has power to fix railroad rates. and it could fix 
railroad rates almost as easily as it can fix tariff rates. It is al- 
most as well adapted in its structure and constitution to sit here 
and determine a fair railroad rate between New York and San 
Franciseo, or Chicago and Spokane, as it is to ascertain what 
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tariff upon cloth with a certain number of threads to the square 
inch will give the American manufacturer a fair amount of 
protection within the policy which it has accepted. It is not 
qualified in either case to arrive at a scientific result as to 
details. 

I think the institution of recent creation by Congress which 
has given the greatest satisfaction to this country is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has accomplished what it was 
intended to accomplish, so much so that it is now in universal 
favor. Nobody proposes to limit its powers; it is universally 
claimed that its powers ovght to be extended. The same thing 
would result, Mr. President, with a tariff commission on¢ée it 
was created and the country got the benefit of a careful, pains- 
taking, scientific reclassification and rescheduling of the tariff 
rates. 

There has been no effort, or but a very feeble one. in the first 
place, to make any scientific classification of the thousands of 
articles which are subject to customs duties under tariff bills. 
In some instances. as in china and earthen ware, for the first 
time, so far as I know, in the history of tariff bills, the Senate 
has made a new classification, making in the instance cited two 
elasses of china where formerly there was but one. There are, 
in fact, perhaps hundreds of different classes of china and 
earthen ware. As to some of those our manufacturers need a 
certain rate of duty for their protection; as to others they need 
a different rate; as to some they need none at all. There has 
been no effort to ascertain what particular rate in each of the 
varied classes of the several manufactures would serve the pur- 
pose of protecting the American producer. 

If the Senate Committee on Finance—of course I do not 
expect the Fimance Committee is going te heed this in any 
way at all, but I hope that this matter is going to come up 
hereafter and that the continual agitation of it will, at least, 
have some effect—if the Finance Committee had no other things 
to occupy its attention it could not in a session of Congress, 
if it devoted itself exclusively to the task, inform itself so as 
to legislate efficiently upon a single schedule in the tariff bill. A 
tribunal which undertakes to fix specific rates or percentages to 
classify a vast multitude of articles upon a scientific basis and 
to give American manufacturers such protection as they need, 
and no more, will have to devote their lives to the work. That 
is the only way that we shall ever develop in this country a body 
of high-class experts who will be competent to report a tariff 
law which will really accomplish the purposes which Congress 
has in view. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. [I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did T understand the Senator to say that he 
believed in giving an advantage to the American manufacturer? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it possible for a producer—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say, for fear that it might escape 
attention, that the advantagé which I said I believed in giving 
him was a natural advantage. Such natural advantages as he 
has by reason of his situation I do not believe in taking away 
from him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it costs one person more to place a certain 
article on the market than another, and.there is competition 
in such market, dees not the one who can place an article on 
the market at the cheapest price drive the other out of com- 
petition? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true as the Senator states ft, 
but it dees not always follow that the competitor who has the 
advantage can put the article in the market at the cheapest 
price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understood the Senator, he desires to 
give an advantage to the local producer equal to the difference 
in transportation. Is that true? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire him to have the benefit of the 
situation which nature gives him, so far as transportation is 
concerned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand the Senator, he wishes to 
make the cost of production equal by virtue of a tariff? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I believe myself—I think I have stated 
my position here clearly—in a protective tariff which will pro- 
tect the American manufacturer from unfair competition by 
reason of cheaper labor or other cheaper circumstances of pro- 
duction in the foreign country; and I thi x: that that tariff 
should be fixed at such a rate that the Amer.can manufacturer 
and the foreign manufacturer will be upon an equal footing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That means an equal cost of production. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not altogether. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. If the cost of production is equal. and there 
is an advantage in favor of the local production due to the 
difference in freight rates, is net the local producer, then, able 
to drive the foreign producer out of competition? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. PITFMAN. Why not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Because there are a thousand and one 
other circumstances that enter into it—enterprise, activity-—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it not the Senator’s intention to equalize 
those conditions, with the exception of freight rates? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘Then the home producer has the advantage 
of the freight rates. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at al! If you insist on voting the 
way you voted this evening upon an amendment to this bill 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CummMtns], the foreign 
producer has the advantage in freight rates. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the Senator’s object is to give the ad- 
vantage to the loca! producer, is it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My object is to allow him® to retain 
any advantage which he already has. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator would so regulate the tariff as 
to- put the foreign and domestic manufacturer on an equality, 
with the exception of freight rates—I believe the Senator so 
stated his policy—so he would give the advantage of the freight 
rate to the local producer. Then, that is an advantage, is it 
not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Wherever the local producer had that 
advantage that would be a natural advantage. However, there 
are many places where the foreign producer would have less 
rates to pay than the local producer. It depends altogether 
upon their situation in reference to that, and—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator desires 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me to finish, 
the same difference exists between our domestic manufacturers, 
One has a certain freight transportation to reach his customers, 
and another has another. All those are natural conditions that 
international lines do not so much affect as do the tables of 
distances. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, in other words, the Senator desires 
so to arrange the tariff that the lecal producer will have a 
natural advantage. if the Senator prefers that language? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no 

Mr. PITTMAN. But he has an advantage under the tariff, has 
he not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. I never did propose a thing 
which was obviously, to me at least, impossible. You can not 
arrange a tariff so as to change natural advantages, such as 
transportation costs, which depend largely on location, either 
to deprive a man of them or to give them to him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, if that be the case, why have any 
protection at all? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Principally on account of the advan- 
tages which I do not consider natural advantages; at least I do 

/*not include them in that class. Advantages in cost of produc- 
tion on account of the different modes of life, different wages, 
and considerations of that kind are in quite a different class, 
in my judgment, from the distance which goods have to be 
| shipped. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, does the Senator desire to make the 
opportunities in the American market equal or not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator desires them to be equal? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, Mr. President, I think I will have 
to decline to continue te answer these questions over and over 
again. I have answered the same question a number of times. 
If the Senator has anything new to ask, I will be glad to answer, 
but I have stated very concisely, I think, what I did believe in 
that regard. 

Mr. PITTMAN: I will not ask any further questions if they 
are objectionable to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was trying to ascertain whether or not I 
understood the Senator. What occurred to me was simply this: 
I heard him say that there would be an advantage in freight 
rates given to the home producer. 

I believe that such policy would enable the home producer 
to climinate competition. It occurs to me that the only differ- 
ence between the Senator’s views and the views of others on 

| his side of the Chamber are differences as to the height of a 
| wall, both walls being impassable to competition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, that certainly is not the case, 
Mr. President, even under a much higher tariff than I advo- 
cate. There bas been more or less importation and more or less 
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competition even under the Payne-Aldrich law. I think I can 
illustrate the error of the Senator’s position with reference to 
the effect of freight rates. As I understand, he claims that 
they would always be in favor of the domestic producer. I 
naturally recur to some of the great products in my section of 
the country. Take wheat, for instance, or take lumber. In 
both cases the place of production of those great staples is 
much closer to the western American market and to the cities 
on the Pacific coast from the foreign producer in Canada than 
from the domestic producer in the eastern part of the United 
States. There are great lumber districts in the eastern part of 
the United States which, even if other things were equal, could 
not possibly compete with British Columbia lumber in the mar- 
kets on the Pacific coast merely on the question of freight rates. 
3ritish Columbia has water transportation; it has a shorter 
distance; while our domestic manufacturers in the Eastern 
States have rail transportation across the continent. Those are 
natural conditions which I do not propose to undertake to offset 
or to consider in any way at all in fixing a tariff. 

I did not say, as the Senator undertook to quote me as saying, 
that I believed in offsetting by the tariff the advantage which 
the foreign manufacturer had by reason of freight rates. 
wherever he had it. What I did say was that any advantage of 
freight rates should.not be taken into account in framing a 
tariff—just the reverse of what the Senator stated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator will permit me a moment, 
Mr. President, I understood him to say—and I think I am 
right in my understanding—that the tariff would equalize the 
different costs of production, leaving the home producer the 
advantage of transportation charges. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The amendment which I have intro- 
duced proyides that “the cost of transporting the several 
articles from the foreign country to the United States shall not 
be taken into account.” 

Now, Mr. President, to pass on, without occupying too much 
of the time of the Senate, to another phase of our system of 
tariff making—and I think that this is a question, undoubtedly, 
which the American people are going to consider—it is not only 
a question of what you have enacted, but how it was enacted. 
It does not lie entirely in the difficulty in a body like this of 
giving careful examination to the facts and weighing those 
facts so as to arrive at a scientific conclusion, but it lies per- 
haps more in the system of party government under which we 
are operating. 

I do not say this in any spirit of hostility to the Democratic 
Party, because, for various reasons which ought to be obvious 
to everyone, I‘am very much in sympathy with much that the 
Democratic Party is trying to do just at this particular time. 
I am not any more in sympathy with the system of party gov- 
ernment under which this bill has been produced in the Demo- 
cratic Party than I was in sympathy with the same system, 
perhaps in a little different degree, in the Republican Party four 
years ago. 

I hear it said constantly by Senators who are interested in 
passing this bill that it was necessary, in order to pass a tariff 
bill at all, that the members of the party should be absolutely 
governed by the caucus which framed the bill. I deny that, 
Mr. President. It is not necessary in order to pass a bill 
that any Senator here should surrender his judgment upon any 
vote which comes before him. You might get a somewhat 
different bill from the bill which you are going to get, but you 
would get a bill which represented the opinions and judgment 
of a majority of this body. 

Why could not the Senate pass a tariff bill if every member 
of the Democratic Party exercised his judgment in voting upon 
every question which came up? It would be settled one way 
or the other. You may say you could not get free wool, or you 
could not get free sugar, if you did not have caucus rule and 
if every member of the party was not subservient to caucus dic- 
tation. If you couid not get it, you ought not to have it. If 
free wool and free sugar do not represent the opinion of a 
majority of the Senate, the Senate ought not to vote for free 
wool and free sugar. The bill ought to represent the consensus 
ef opinion of the Senators from all the States, their opinions 
presumibly more or less representing the interests of their 
constituents. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 
A bill framed upon the system upon which this bill is being 
framed and upon which all previous tariff acts have been 
framed does not represent the wishes or the interests of a 
majority of the people or the judgment of a majority of the 
Senators. 

I now yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. From a statement just made by the Senator 
I infer that he feels that the provision in regard to a tariff 
board in the act of 1909 was not sufficient. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. I do not think that was in any 
sense at all an adequate tariff commission. ° 

Mr. SHIVELY. Why? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, in the first place it did not even 
have power under the law to investigate the facts as to the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad. It did 
not have authority under the law to investigate the facts upon 
which any principle or policy of tariff legislation was to be 
based. The fact of the matter is that it was a special board, 
created for a special purpose, limited by law, to an agency 
to aid the President in determining whether or not a foreign 
country discriminated against this country. in its tariff. That 
was the limit of its power. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But whatever was the limit of its power 
under the statute, the Senator knows that that board went to 
the extent of actually investigating the question of relative 
costs at home and abroad. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I think it exceeded any authority 
that was conferred upon it by the law. It did that as to 
some schedules. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think the Senator is right in that respect. 
I question whether the board did not go beyond its powers. 
But does not the Senator feel that there may be established 
here in Washington a consolidation of the various bureaus of 
statistics we have that will have power to go into all these 
questions, secure all this information, and equip Congress, so 
far as the executive departments of government can, with the 
necessary facts on which to legislate intelligently on the tariff 
quettion as well as on all other questions that involve statis- 
ties? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that could 
be done. There are hundreds of different forms, of varying de- 
grees of merit, in which this policy couid be carried out. I 
think such a preposition as the Senator has just stated, if. we 
could get nothing else, would be a very meritorious piece of 
legislation. But it would not be efficient; it would not be suffi- 
cient. It would be simply the application of some of the petty 
bureaus, with which we have so much difficulty now in their 
administration, to the great question of tariff information and 
tariff rate making. 

A tariff commission ought to be a great body. 
composed of men of the highest class. They cught to be inde- 
pendent. They ought to be above suspicion, just as much so 
as the members of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Will the Senator yield just there? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Of course the statute that we enact can not 
give high class to these appointees or separate them from the 
usual passions and prejudices of human nature. These ap- 
pointees are bound to be men. They are not going to be arch- 
angels. The probabilities are that they will all come to their 
task with certain prejudices, with certain predilections, with 
certain views upon the tariff question. I assume that what the 
Senator wants, after all, is not conclusions, not opinions, not 
doctrines, not policies, not maxims, to be disclosed and pre- 
sented by some tariff board, but simply the naked facts, so far 
as they can be presented by statistics. In that respect and to 
that extent I am thoroughly in sympathy with the Senator’s 
ideas on this question. 

We have been going forward here and establishing this bureau 
of statistics and the other bureau of statisties and still another 
bureau of statistics. I observe that within the last few months 
one of these bureaus reported the number of sheep jn the 
United States at 40,000,000, and another bureau reported the 
number of sheep in the United States at 61,000,000. It seems 
to me that what we need is not new boards or new commissions, 
that we do not require a hew symposium of tax eaters in the 
Treasury of the United states so much as we do a little more 
coordination and efficiency in the departments we now have. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would undoubtedly require a good 
deal more coordination and efficiency in the departments than 
we now have to properly perform the duties of tariff adminis- 
tration. I am very much in sympathy with the statements that 
have been made here by distinguished Senators to the effect 
that millions and hundreds of millions of expense could be saved 
yearly in the administration of the Government by greater effi- 
ciency in the departments we already have. I have not the 
slightest doubt of that. 

There are some departments of the Government, however, 
which are extremely efficient. There are miny officials in the 
executive departments of the Government whvu are efficient. 


It ought to be 
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Some of the bureaus of the Government which the Senator has 
in mind, those which have been engaged in scientific work, have 
been especially efficient. If the Senator chose to establish them 
upon a basis of sufficient jurisdiction, it would answer the pur- 
poses of the amendment. 

The amendment does not undertake to say who shall compose 
the commission. If the commission is to be appointed, it will 
be appointed by the Democratic President. I am willing to 
leave it to him, to his honor and integrity, to appoint men who 
will carry out the rules laid down by Congress. We shall have 
to leave it to somebody. 

I heard a gentleman suggest the other evening that he was 
opposed to a tariff commission because its members would be 
partisans; they would be prejudiced; and they would not carry 
out the rule laid down by Congress. If we are so pessimistic 
as that, we ought to stop the effort of self-government. There 
is not any function of government that does not have to be 
executed by some one. You have to trust somebody. 

It seems to me that with a commission whose members draw 
good salaries and have long terms of office, and who are ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, we ought to be able to trust them to carry out honestly 
the instructions of Congress within the limits of their powers, 
just as we can trust the members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, regardless of their predilections—I hope we can 
trust them; I am willing to trust them; the country does—to 
decide the law, not their wishes or predilections upon the great 
questions of public policy which come before them. There is 
no reason why we can not appoint a commission to deal with 
the tariff, by means of which we collect and have collected for 
years some $300.000,000 or more of revenue each year. 

The Senatoz talks about “tax eaters.” The comparatively 
small cost of this commission would be a mere bagatelle if they 
did the work well that would be expected of them. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator thinks for a moment that I 
do not sympathize with his view of adopting the best means 
of securing reliable information on which Congress shall act 
with regard to the tariff, as well as with regard to other mat- 
ters, he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am satisfied that the Senator does, 

Mr. SHIVELY. But what any agency that is employed 
should be required to do is simply to report the facts, to give 
us the facts. What do we care about its conclusions as to this 
or that? If the Senator will permit me, of course there is a 
fundamental difference of view at the bottom of this question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator is going down to the 
fundamentals, there is just one other matter that I wish to 
present, and then I shall be through. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; I am not going to do that; but I was 
going to suggest to the Senator that one of the difficulties of 
this whole matter is that he would require statistics and infor- 
mation in regard to subjects that it seems absolutely, or at least 
approximately, beyond the power of the Government to get. 

Under our present statutes we have a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that has the power to enlist the entire con- 
sular service of the United States in securing and laying before 
us the statistics with reference to commerce abroad as it may 
affect the business and commerce of the United States. What- 
ever might be adopted in the way of any commission you might 
establish, you would at last have to rely upon those agencies 
to secure that information and to lay it before Congress. The 
Senator knows full well that Congress has no power by which 
it can compel a foreign manufacturer, miner, or producer in 
any other department of industry to open up his books and 
exhibit his costs. Any tariff board that you might establish 
would at last have to rely upon the reports that were made by 
the consular agents of the United States, who hold their posi- 
tions in substantially every town and city of any importance 
in the whole world. So I suggest that the Senator is magnifying 
the importance of the agency that is to be called a tariff board 
or a tariff commission. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I take it that the Senator from Washington 
wants a tariff board or commission of a higher character than 
the one we formerly had, and one in which Congress can feel 
more confidence, because they will collect, collate, and edit, 
if I may so term it, the information from all these bureaus and 
lay it before Congress for its use. 

The Senator from Indiana+[{Mr. Snivery] alluded to the 
difference in one particular, in the matter of sheep, one au- 
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thority placing the number at 40,000,000 and the other at 
60,000,000. Both were correct. One was taking the sheep of 
shearing age, the other was taking all of the sheep. Reports 
of that kind, although they may appear to be imperfect and 
heterogeneous, may come before a commission such as the 
Senator from Washington proposes, of high class, and out of 
all that and what they may get in the first instance we will have 
less to do and can do it better, as I understand what the Sen- 
ator is preposing by his amendment, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was the intention. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, that suggests precisely the 
question. If we had one bureau of statistics, equipped and 
qualified to assemble all these statistics, to make these investi- 
gations, and to present this information, that kind of mis- 
understanding and conflict would not occur. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, at different times both 
branches of Congress have voted in favor of a tariff commission. 
In 1911 a tariff commission was provided in a bill which passed 
the House of Representatives and passed the Senate. Un- 
doubtedly the people of this country desire the tariff to be put 
upon a permanent basis. It is not the wish of any political 
party, I imagine, that it shall be continually engaged in eam- 
paigns over the tariff, and that the business of the country shall 
be in a state of uncertainty as to what tariff retes are going 
to be. They want the matter to be settled. It was not settled 
when the last tariff bill was passed. It was not settled when 
the Dingley bill was passed. It was not settled when the 
Wilson Act was passed. It will not be settled when this bill 
is passed. You will go from this Congress into the next po- 
litical campaign to defend what? To defend not so much a 
tariff poligy, but a schedule of rates which you have framed 
here. You can not defend them, however, because they are not 
scientifically framed. There is not any machinery for doing it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield for a question, but I should 
like to conclude what I have to say. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator yields only for a question, 
I must admit that it was a suggestion I had to make, and not 
merely a question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall be through in just a moment, 
if the Senator will pardon me. 

The tariff-commission bill in 1911 came to the point of having 
a final vote taken upon the Senate amendments to the House 
bill. In the. House of Representatives it is the rule to have 
two roll calls. One roll call was completed as the hands of 
the clock in the Hall of the House of Representatives ap- 
proached the hour which marked the end of the Sixty-first 
Congress. As the Clerk announced the result of the first roll 
call in the midst of this significant proceeding the following 
remarkable interruption occurred, which I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, I submit the conference report on the 

general deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 32957. There is only one 


amendment in disagreement, and that is 108. I move that the House 
recede and concur. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Minnesota submits a conference 
— = the general deficiency appropriation bill, which the Clerk 
will read. 


This was in the middle of a roll call on a tariff commission 
bill. One call had been made, and they were proceeding to 
make the other one when these proceedings took place: 

Mr. Harpwick. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

Mr. Tawney. I move that the House recede and concur. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The Speaker. The gentieman will be in order. 

Mr. Harpwick I am in order. I rise to make—— 

The Speaker. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. Harpwick. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. What motion does the gentleman make? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I move that the House recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SpeakeR. The gentleman moves, then, that the House agree to 
the conference report? 

Mr. Tawney. Yes, 

Mr. FirzcrraLp. Mr. Speaker 

The Speaker. As many as favor the motion will say aye. 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. FITzGeRALD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. Harpwick. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. The House is dividing. 

Mr. FitzGeRALD. No; the House was 

The Speaker The House is dividing. ' 

Mr. FrrzGeraLp. But, Mr. Speaker, 1 am entitled to recognition——~ 

The Speaker. The House is dividing. 

Mr. FirzGeraLp. Mr. Speaker, the Chair can not divide the House—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be in order. 


And so forth. 

This is interesting both as a specimen of the parliamentary 
procedure under which tariff.schedules, as well as other laws, 
have heretofore been framed, and also as a unique incident in 
the struggle to provide a scientific method of perfecting the 
mere details of customs rates. 


not dividing. 
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That was the end of the effort to obtain a tariff commission in 
1911. 

Mr. President, I judge from the questions of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PittMANn] that he objects to the rule which is laid 
down in this proposed amendment for the guidance of a tariff 
commission, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] ob- 
jects to the tariff commission having any authority to fix rates 
at all. However the Senator from Nevada or other Democratic 
Senators may regard it, it is in strict accordance with Demo- 
cratic tariff doctrine, and, strange to say, and I say it with 
perfect deliberation, it is also in accordance with Republican 
tariff doctrine. The difference between the two parties in this 
country, if you read their platforms, has not been a difference 
on tariff policy, but the difference has been in the schedules of 
rates which the two parties have framed when they were in 
power. We have advanced also in the matter of the tariff, and 
what the Democratic Party declared in 1884 the Republican 
Party promulgated in 1908. 

I read the other day into the Recorp, and without reading 
them again I will simply refer to the Democratic platform 
declarations in 1872, in 1884, and in 1888, when the Democratic 
Party declared in favor of tariff rates which would represent 
the difference in the cost of production, or the difference in 
wages, at home and abroad. The Republican Party has made 
the same declaration a great many times. In 1880 the Repub- 
lican platform declared: 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the 
purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

Many times the Democratic platform has contained precisely 
the same declaration. In 1884 the Republican platform said: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to correct the imequalities of 
the tariff and to reduce the surplus. 

That was a declaration in favor of tariff reform. 
the Democratic platform was as follows: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
can and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises. 

That is the Democratic platform of 1888. In 1892, and that 
is some time ago, the Republican Party declared: 

We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United 
States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all 
imports coming into competition with the products of American labor 
there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 

Those were practically the same words that were used in the 
Democratic platform in 1888. So far as giving a tariff commis- 
sion the power to frame a bill within the limitation of a fixed 
rule laid down by Congress, let us see the Republican decla- 
ration that the party is not committed to any set schedules. In 
1896 the Republican Party declared expressly: 

We are not pledged to any particular schedules. The question of 
rates is a practical question to be governed by the conditions of time 
and of production; the ruling and uncompromising principle is the 
protection and development of American labor and industry. The coun- 
try demands a right settlement, and then it wants rest. 

In 1808 the Republican Party declared unequivocally for a 
revision of the tariff. In 1912 it declared that the rates of the 
existing law should be reduced. Both parties periodically have 
declared in favor of a revision. Both have declared in favor 
of protection. The Progressive platform in 1912 contained these 
words: 

We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries, both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer, and which shall maintain for labor 
an adequate standard of living. * * * We pledge ourselves to the 
establishment of a nonpartisan scientific tariff commission. 

The leaders of the Democratic Party in this debate have ad- 
mitted that they are in favor of the protection of American in- 
dustries, but at other times disclaim it. 

Let me turn just for a moment, Mr. President, to the decla- 
ration of the chairman of the House committee. My only pur- 
pose in referring to this declaration is to show that the work 
of a tariff commission with such powers as are specified in the 
amendment which I have offered will be but carrying out the 
policy of the Democratic Party, and at the same time the policy 
of the Republican Party, and that those policies, so far as plat- 
form declarations are concerned, are substantially the same. 
In certain parts of his report the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House denounces the Republican doc- 
trine of protection, but when he comes down to specific state- 
ments as to what he believes in, he says as follows, on page 18 
of his report: 

The dividing line between the positions of the two great parties on 
this question is very clear and easily ascertained in theory. Where 


the tariff rates balance the difference in cost at home and abroad, 
including an allowance for the difference in freight rates, the tariff 


In 1888 
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must be competitive, and from that point downward to the lowest 
tariff that can be levied it will continue to be competitive to a greater 
or less extent. 

I fail to see how he can reconcile the latter part of that 
statement with the first part; but he declares that a com- 
petitive tariff—and that is the kind of tariff which Democrats 
say they propose to frame—is a tariff where the rates balance 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, in- 
cluding an allowance for the difference in freight rates. 

During this debate the chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate said: 

I will state to the Senator— 


I am reading from page 2639 of the Recorp— 
that it is exceedingly difficult to get figures showing the domestic pro- 
duction of many articles manufactured or produced in this country. 
None of the departments has had any systématic scheme for making these 
estimates. We have to rely altogether almost upon the census esti- 
mates, and, as the Senator very well knows, the Census Office groups 
the separate articles under some general head. Therefore we are not 
able through that source to secure the production except as to all the 
humerous articles embraced in the schedules. 

There is the express declaration from the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of two things; first, that the commiitee 
made the effort to obtain this information as a factor, evidently, 
to be considered in fixing rates upon manufactured articles, 
and, in the second place, that there was no adequate source of 
information. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNSON], a member of the 
Finance Committee, made a similar declaration: 

So far as I am concerned— 


He says on page 2643 of the Rrecorp— 
I think I have already stated my belief in regard to these estimates, 
that they are merely speculations, and I think the Senate so under- 
stands, 

That admission was made by a number of Senators. 

They may be made by the experts on some basis, but I think they 
are not to be depended on and are simply approximations or estimates, 

He proceeds to state: 


I shall be very_glad to have the Senator suggest any better method 
than has been adopted and has been followed in this bill, of taking 
the imports under the rates which have existed and making an approxi- 
mation as to what, in the opinion of the experts, the imports may be 
under new conditions. I know of no way in whieh one can look into the 
future and determine what it is to bring forth, 

Further on he says: 


My only source of information was the glossary prepared by the 
expert of the Tariff Board, who stated that there is no supply of chalk 
of good quality in this country. 

The report submitted by the Finance Committee when this 
bill was submitted to the Senate declares on the first page of 
the report: 

Following the lead of the House, your committee has sought in the 


| amendments it now proposes to the House bill to further earry out and 
| perfect the theory of establishing a revenue-produeing tariff— 


Now mark these words. Upon what. basis?— 
upon the basis of competitive rates as a just and fair interpretation in 
the light of existing conditions of the latest authoritative utterances of 
the party in power upon that subject. 

But, Mr. President, we do not have to rely upon general decla- 
rations of the chairman of the Finance Committee that he and 
his committee attempted to protect American industry in this 
bill. 

In regard to the tariff on lead, one of the important sched- 
ules in the bill, I read from the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee the admission and the declaration that the Senate 
committee raised the House rate upon lead and zine ofe for 
the purpose of giving a protective rate. On page 12 it says: 

The reductions made in the House bill on lead ore, zine ore, and 
zine appealed to the Finance Committee as too radical and below the 
point of competition. In the interest of the industry, a continuation 
of which is absolutely essential! for the welfare of the mining interests. 
the Senate committee raised the duty from one-half cent per pound to 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on lead ores, which was also the rate 
of the Wilson law. 

So, Mr. President, the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party, in numerous platforms, us well as the Progressive Party, 
have declared in favor of protecting American industry by 
putting it upon an equal footing with foreign competitors, and 
the declaration is contained here that in a specific case the 
rate was raised for that purpose. The rule laid down in the 
proposition which I have submitted for the guidance of the 
tariff commission is that same rule. There is nothing in the 
platforms or the principles of either of the political parties of 
this country which would prevent them from submitting the 
question to such a commission upon the basis specified, that the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad, with all 
other circumstances considered, so as to ascertain the true 
competitive rate, should control the findings and the rates fixed 


| by the commission. 
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Some have objected to a tariff commission for the reason 


that it would leave the tariff unsettled. It could not be any 
more unsettled than it has been ever since I can recollect. It 
has been unsettled, and the prospect is that it will continue to 
be unsettled as long as the present system is continued. 

The Republic may well say, having in mind the perennial 
horrors of tariff campaigns: 

Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door that in I went. 

My judgment is that if a tariff commission should be estab- 
lished with the powers which I have advocated the tariff ques- 
tion would be settled at least for a long period of time. It 
would be settled if the commission performed the duties im- 
posed upon it under this amendment, because without disturb- 
ing the general business of the country, the rates which they 
would fix would be subject to constant revision, item by item, 
to meet new conditions of manufacture and distribution con- 
stantly arising as the years go by. 

Mr. President, I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I have no wish to prolong 
this debate, but I am unwilling that the proposed amendment 
go to a vote without reply to certain contentions in its behalf. 
Senators on this side of the Chamber are quite as solicitous as 
any Senator on the other side can be that Congress shall be 
equipped with the widest, most accurate, and reliable informa- 
tion obtainable, not only on the tariff question but on all other 
questions which become the subjects of congressional action. In 
the next place, we are quite as solicitous as the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. PornpexTEeR] can be that the tariff ques- 
tion shall be settled; that the tariff shall cease to be a vexing 
business question; that it shall cease to be a sectional question, 
a class question, or a partisan question. To place the tariff 
question in process of such settlement and remove it from the 
domain of disturbing agitation is the central purpose of the 
tariff measure now before the Senate. 

I ask Senators to keep this declaration in mind while I 
briefly recall an instructive chapter in the tariff history of the 
country bearing directly on the point. For the past eight weeks 
we have been regaled with gloomy prophecy as to the calamities 
that are to smite the country if this bill is enacted into law. 
If the Senators who have uttered these melancholy predictions 
will open the old Congressional Globe at the pages reciting the 
proceedings in the Senate on the passage of the Walker tariff 
of 1846, they will find themselves novices in the art of prophecy. 

That bill was not referred to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Vice President Dallas delivered the casting vote that 
prevented its reference to the committee. The reference was 
refused by the friends of the bill because of their conviction 
that a majority of the committee was hostile to the measure. 
As the time for the final vote approached the opponents of the 
bill redoubled the fury of their denunciation of it, both on the 
ground of its adoption of ad valorem rates and the marked 
reduction of duties. Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, the 
remote predecessor of the man whose name is inseparably 
associated with the act of 1909, vehemently prophesied that only 
calamitous results would follow its enactment. Senator Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania, who was then a Democrat and afterwards 
served in this body as a Republican, joined in the chorus of 
dark prophecy. These and others confidently predicted that the 
act would be repealed by the next Congress. But Daniel 
Webster was not satisfied with these predictions. They were 
not stroiig enough, and he insisted that so overwhelmingly dis- 
astrous on all lines of industry and so universal would be the 
devastating effect of the legislation that the country would not 
tolerate postponement of repeal to the next Congress, but would 
demand and secure its repeal at the ensuing short session of 
the samé Congress. 

Despite the clamor, the denunciations, and the dark fore- 
bodings, the bill was passed and became a law. In 1848, two 
years after its enactment, so completely had the legislation vin- 
dicated itself in practice within the intervening months that no 
political party in its national platform dared utter a protest 
against it. In 1852, when the Whig Party was exhausting every 
resource to raise an issue on which to escape the slavery ques- 
tion, it dared not assail the tariff of 1846. In 1856, when the 
new Republican Party was attempting to weld all elements of 
fliscontent into a force to expel the Democracy from power, not 
a word of protest was uttered against that tariff. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, Buchanan, a Demo- 
crat, declared against it in 1857. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does the Senator from New Hampshire de- 
sire that I yield to him? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just fora moment. President Buchanan, 
a Democrat, declared against it in 1857 very vigorously. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. On the contrary, not only did President Bu- 
chanan not declare against the act of 1846 in 1857, but he de- 
clared in his message to Congress in 1857 that the panic of 1857 
he not caused by and had no connection with the tariff act of 

wi. 

Now I come to the crux of this matter. Here we had the 
gloomiest prophecies ever conceived by the minds of men of the 
frightful disaster that was to follow the act of 1846. Not a 
single one of all these lurid prophecies came true. Every one of 
them was falsified by the general prosperity enjoyed by the 
country under the act. This alone accounts for the general 
acquiescence by all parties, all sections, and all interests in that 
tariff through a long term of years. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Indiana a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly. ° 

Mr. WARREN. My understanding of the Walker Tariff Act 
is that it was one providing a revenue tariff on raw materials, 
and it differed from the present bill, did it net, in that respect? 

Mr. SHIVELY. It is not contended that the pending bill is a 
reenactment of the act of 1846. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it not almost distinctly contrary? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; not contrary; in the main, in harmony 
with the revenue principle of that act. We have put a number 
of articles on the free list that were dutiable under the Walker 
tariff, and this has been done in the light of conditions as they 
exist to-day. 

Mr. WARREN. But the policy of that law was to tax raw 
materials, while the policy of the pending bill is not to tax 
them. Is not that true? : 

Mr. SHIVELY. The policy of that law was to raise the 
necessary revenue with as light taxation as pessible except as 
to luxuries. In the case of every article impertable at all 
there is what is known as a maximum revenue point. To re- 
duce the rates below this point is to reduce beth taxation and 
revenue. To raise the duty above this point is te inerease tax- 
The prohibitive duty is all taxation 
and no revenue. The effort in the Walker Aet was to ap- 
proximate as nearly as possible to the maximum revenue line 
of rates, and, like the pending bill, wherever practieable, prefer 
ad valorem to specific duties. These were distinctive features 
of policy of the Walker tariff. There were dutiable articles in 
that act which are free listed in the pending bill; but nothing 
in the philosophy of the Walker tariff precludes free listing 
either raw materials or finished products where taxation is not 
necessary for the purposes of revenue. 

In 1857 the Walker tariff had been in force 11 years. What 
had become of the gloomy prophecies of ruin and desolation 
made in 1846? The answer was overwhelming in the high tide 
of prosperity ~vhich the country had enjoyed threugh ali those 
years. The prediction that the act would not produce suffi- 
cient revenue, like the prophecies of its effect on industry, had 
failed to come true. The income was ample, the public debt 
had been met, the public credit had reached the highest point 
in our history up to that time, and an excess of revenue was 
flowing into the Federal Treasury. Because of this excessive 
revenue, it became necessary in 1857 to review and revise the 
rates. Then came the supreme test of public opinion on the 
question of so-called protection as a principle ef customhouse 
taxation. Where were the voices to proclaim then the doctrine 
of feebleness and to insist on a recurrence to the higher rates 
of the act of 1842? 

The House of Representatives was controlled by Republicans 
and Free Soil Democrats, who joined in the election of Nathaniel 
P. Banks as Speaker. The Committee on Ways and Means was 
Republican. So far from recurring to the discarded and dis- 
credited dogmas of the early protectionist, the House passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill reducing the rates one-fourth below 
the rates in the act of 1846. What had become of the protective 
economist? What had become of the manufacturer who once 
trembled lest a revision of the tariff would spell his ruin? 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to ask my colleague if it is not true that 
every Republican Member of Congr~’« from New England pres- 
ent at the time wher the vote wa: taken on the tariff of 1857 
voted for it? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is my recollection. When the bill came 
to the Senate it was passed by an overwhelming majority. Not 
all Members of both branches of Congress voted for it. . There 
will always be differences of opinion as to reductions and in- 
creases advisable even when the rule of duties exclusively for 
revenue is conceded. But such differences are not on principle, 
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and on that vote involved no partisan division. If the principle 
of protection is vital to the life of our industries, if it be true 
that our industrial enterprises are so parliamentary in charac- 
ter as to depend on the yeas and nays of Congress, why was 
there no loud clamor then against the reduction of the rates 
below those which 11 years before had been denounced as ruin- 
ously low and certain to strew the country with the wrecks of 
disrupted and expiring enterprises? 

The reason is plain. The act of 1846 had taught its lesson 
and the country refused to become alarmed. When the time for 
that vote arrived the tariff question had ceased to be a vital 
business question. It had ceased to be a sectional question. 
It had ceased to be a class question. It had ceased to be the 
subject of struggle by private interests for advantages in the 
taxing power of the Government. It had ceased to be a party 
question. When the roll was called Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts,-and William H. Seward and Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, all Republicans, voted for the lower duties along with 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia, and Judah P. Benjamin, of Loui- 
siana. 

The country had learned the wholesome lesson of self-confi- 
dence and self-respect. The manufacturer had learned that 
his enterprise rested not on the yeas or nays of Congress or 
the whimsicalities of politics, but on the solid natural re- 
sources of the country and his energy and capacity in the de- 
velopment of them. And make no mistake about it, this lesson 
is being learned again. The delirium of wealth by taxation 
is passing away. Men everywhere are recovering from the 
paralysis of dependence on tariffs for their success. We were 
producers and exporters of iron before the American Revolu- 
tion. We were producers and exporters of window glass before 
the American Revolution. We were producers and exporters 
of fabrications ef wool before the American Revolution. The 
doctrine of feebleness, helplessness, and incapacity has been 
badly overworked through the last 50 years. It has had its 
effect on the temper of millions ef people, but the delusion is 
bound to pass away. 

It is bound to pass and is now passing, and all because 
there is a point beyond which human credulity declines to go. 
Imagine an agent of American enterprise meeting his foreign 
rival in one of the world’s neutral markets. His rival says, 
“You certainly can not hope to compete with us in this market. 
I have with me copies of the messages to your Congress by 
Republican Presidents throvgh the past 40 years, copies of the 


reports of your Republican Committees on Ways and Means | 


and on Finance, copies of your Republican national platforms, 
speeches of the great leaders of the party dominant, with slight 
interruption, in the politics of your country through the past 
half century, and, finally, the act of your Congress of 1909, 
all solemnly and unitedly proclaiming your inability to hold 
your own market at home without a tariff wall 40 cubits high 
against us, to say nothing of your coming outside your wall 
and contesting with us in open competition for the world trade.” 

The American appreciates both the exigencies and the humors 
of American politics. I fancy him replying, “ You need not 
exhibit your documents. On your paper case, the proof is 
conclusive that we are an exquisite collection of industrial 
paralytics, but my answer to it all is the cargoes of American 
goods down at the wharf, and the $2,300,000,000 worth of the 
products of American labor and capital sent out last year, 
not only into the neutral markets, but often taking the hostile 
market right in the shadow of the foreign factory, and this in 
spite of domestic tariffs which hamper and handicap domestic 
production for the foreign trade.” 

And now, Mr. President, is it necessary to set up a new 
agency of Government to adjust private enterprise on the sub- 
jects of standards of wages, standards of living, and differences 
of costs of productoin with which a vicious principle in custom- 
house taxation has entangled it? When the Mexican Central 
Railroad was in process of construction the contractor found it 
cheaper to pay workmen from the United States $1.50 a day and 
board them than to employ native Mexican labor at 373 cents a 
day. When building railroads in India, Lord Brassey found it 
cheaper to employ workmen from England and Ireland at $1.50 
per day than to employ native labor at 124 cents a day. The 
standard of wages and the standard of living are in the day’s 
work. If the day’s work produces large product, both the 
standard of wages and the standard of living may be high. 
Whether because of mechanical inefficiency, manual inefficiency, 
or adverse natural conditions in the industry, if the product 
of the day’s work is small the standard of wages and the stand- 
ard of living are bound to be low. No tariff board can change 
the fundamental! facts of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion, and to balance a tariff on a difference of cost, even if ascer- 
tainable, is to attempt to economically abolish the only induce- 
ment to trade that ever has existed or ever can exist. 
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While conceding their entire good faith, I submit that the 
appeals of Senators to the functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as parallel and illustrative of the functions of the 
proposed tariff commission or board bring into notice the very 
vice that distinguishes the latter from the former. The trans- 
portation companies of the country are public utilities, operated 
for private profit. Whatever taxes in the way of rates are 
charged the public go into private hands. It is the function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, within the power con- 
ferred, to conserve equitable relations between charges made 
and the service rendered. Is the customhouse also an agency of 
private enterprise? Is the proposed commission to study condi- 
tions of production and trade with a view to apportioning and 
distributing the usufruct of tariff taxation among private bene- 
ficiaries? If not, then is it pretended that the Government 
needs this agency to inform it how much revenue is required to 
meet its necessary annual expenditure? 

No, Mr. President; I see no useful function that the proposed 
tariff board can serve that may not be as well or better served 
by agencies already available to the Government. It is no pur- 
pose of the pending tariff bill to magnify the customhouse as a 
factor in industrial enterprise. We do not propose to treat as 
permanent a principle in custom taxation which contemplates 
the use of the taxing power as an instrument of private profit. 
Yet all the projects for a tariff commission relate back to this 
principle and revolve around the theory of wealth by statute 
and prosperity by taxation. 

The proposed board would not take the tariff question out of 
politics or out of business. The appointees would be human be- 
ings. Angels are not available. It can not be assumed that 
the men appointed would come to their tasks with minds white 
blanks on the subject of the tariff. Each would approach his 
work with his own bias, prejudices, and predilections. The 
theory of protection offers the widest latitude and the greatest 
temptation to include in the consideration of the tariff all man- 
ner of collateral and even unrelated subjects. ° Like every new 
bureau, the commission would at once become an appetite that 
grows with what it feeds on. It would feed on the Federal 
Treasury. Every temptation would confront it to broaden its 
power, magnify its function, augment its patronage, and to per- 
petuate its existence. It would mean no settlement of the 
tariff question, but rather a constant agitation and clamor for 
favor, first before the commission and then before Congress. 

Mr. President. do Senators want information as to cost of pro- 
duction in this country? In the Department of Commerce and 
in the Department of Labor are forces of experts, maintained at 
great expense, and on whose cooperation to secure this informa- 
tion the proposed commission would expect to rely. Do Sena- 
tors want information as to cost of production abroad? The 
organie act creating the Department of Commerce expressly 
places the whole Consular Service of the United States at the 
command of that department-to procure such information in so 
far as it is procurable at all. and the proposed commission itself 
would expect to rely on the same sources of information. Do 
Senators want accurate information as to the status of the tariff 
laws und regulations in foreign countries? Our Diplomatic 
Service. represented at every seat of government in the world, is 
available to supply this information, and this is the source from 
whence the proposed commission would secure it. 

We have departments, bureaus, and divisions now maintained 
at enormous expense that should be available to supply every 
variety of information desired by Senators on the tariff or on 
any other question of legislation. We have too many bureaus 
of statistics. These should be brought together in a single 
bureau, with their work organized, coordinated, standardized, 
and the organization equipped to the highest efficiency. We 
should have no further duplication and triplication of statistics 
and other information and none of the conflict of returns that 
casts suspicion on the accuracy and reliability of official reports. 

I oppose the creation of the proposed commission because it 
is not needed and is, I fear, more promising of mischief than of 
good. The pending tariff bill contemplates a reduction both in 
rates and in the number of dutiable articles. The disentangling 
process is already on. When it became certain that this meas- 


| ure or one approximating to it is to become law, thousands of 


business men reexamined the relation of tariffs to their enter- 
prises only to be convinced that they have been the victims 
rather than the beneficiaries of the rates in the existing law. 


| As this conviction grows under the operation of the new act all 


clamor for a tariff board will cease. When moderate rates are 
in force, changes with reference to revenue occasion no indus- 
trial disturbance. The fate of industry is no longer affected 
by the vicissitudes of politics. Less and less consequence at- 
taches to customhouse taxation as an economic force The 
habit of self-reliance displaces the sense of dependence and the 
steadiness of normal conditions succeeds to the eccentricities 
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attending artificial expedients. While denying to no one any 
necessary source of information on all public questions, I am 
opposed to the creation of a special agency on the tariff ques- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER], On which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHuRST 
yoted “nay.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
we are voting? 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call has been started on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. THORNTON. Did the Chair recognize me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
roll call has begun. 

Mr. THORNTON. 
been called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] has responded to his name. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcucocK] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Crawrorb’s name was called). 
I announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. Craw- 
ForD], also his pair, and state that if present he would vote 
4“ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BrapLrey], with whom 
I am paired, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
and on account of his absence I refrain from voting. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Prr- 
KINS], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pacr’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Pace] is necessarily detained from the Senate to- 
night. He is paired with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I am 
paired for this evening with the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as heretofore, and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. I announce my pair with the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and in his absence withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmituH], and therefore withhold my vote. If I were 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. GronNna] with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OtiverR] with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN]; the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]; the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] with the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Trr1MaNn]; and the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] with the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. NEWLANDs]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I desire to withdraw my vote. While there was no pair 
between myself and the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace], yet, as there was an impression to that effect, I am very 
willing to stand paired with him on this vote, and do so by with- 
drawing my vote. 

Mr. BACON. I inquire whether the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] has voted? ~* 


I sheuld like to inquire on what amendment 


I did not know that the first name had 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 
Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with that Senator and 


therefore withhold my vote. If he were present, I should vote 
nay: 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—22., 
La Follette 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
Norris 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
NAYS—33. 
Martine, N. J. Sheprard 
O’Gorman Shields 
Owen Shively 
Pittman Simmons 
Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Robinson Smith, 8. C. 
Saulsbury Stone 
Shafroth Swansoo 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Martin, Va. 
Myers 
Nelson 
Newlands 


Brady 
Brandegee 
ew 
app 
Colt 
Cummins 


Dillingham Root 
Fall Smoot 
Sterling 
Warren 


Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 


Ashurst 
Bryan 
Chilton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Fletcher . 
Hollis 


Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Willia 
Jilliams 
Hughes 


Johnson 
Lane 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Bradley 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Catron 
Chamberlain 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Pomerene 

Crawford McCumber Reed 

Culberson McLean Sherman 

So Mr. PotnDEXTER’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amendments 
as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the bil] as amended 
in Committee of the Whole may be printed for the use of the 
Senate. I move, then, that the bill be laid aside for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the bill has been reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill is in the Senate now, and open to 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the print- 
ing of the bill showing the amendments made as in Committee 
of the Whole? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say further that I 
understand we have agreed, when we do adjourn, to adjourn 
until 10 o’clock on Monday. I hope that when we meet on Mon- 
day at 10 o’clock we shall not adjourn until we shall have 
passed the bill, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to express the 
same hope that we may conclude the consideration of the bill 
on Monday next before adjournment. 

Mr, KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 8, 1913, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 


du Pont 
Goff 

Gore 
Gronana 
Hitchcock 
James 
Kern 

Lea 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Mich, 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Works 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, September 6, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father Almighty, as years come and go and time sweeps 
on with ceaseless flow, what has it brought to us as individuals, 
substance or show, false or true, strength or weakness, honor 
or dishonor, eternal or transient? Thine all-seeing eye can 
penetrate the inmost depth. “Now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” Show us our self now, 
O Father, and help us to cleanse ourselves from guile that we 
may be true to Thee, ourselves, and our fellow men after the 
manner of the Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO FILL COMMITTEE VACANCIES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the 
following Members to committees which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. They were selected by the Democratic caucus. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NOMINATIONS FOR DEMOCRATIC VACANCIES. 


Hon. A. C. Hart, of New Jersey, to be a member of the Committees 
on Invalid Pensions and Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 
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Hon. Horatio C. CLarpoon, of Ohio, to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous ques- 
tion on the nominations. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the election of the 
Members nominated. 

The question was taken, and the Members were elected. 


THE SEATTLE RIOTS, 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged motion. I 
ask that the Naval Affairs Committee be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of House resolution 211, and that it be taken 
up immediately. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7898, the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that my motion be considered, 
Speaker, for I claim it is privileged. 

The SPLAKER. Both are privileged motions. 

Mr. MANN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the rulings have 
always been that where a resolution of inquiry has been before 
the committee for the requisite time a motion to discharge the 
committee is more highly privileged than a motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The motion I have submitted is in order 
at any time after the reading of the Journal. The only motion 
of a higher privilege would be a motion affecting a Member’s 
right to his seat. 

Mr. MANN. Under a ruling of that sort you could keep out 
a motion to discharge a committee forever, because there is 
always an appropriation bill up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope to finish this bill very speedily, 
with the assistance of gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. MANN. Then we had better dispose of this matter first. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any authority to submit? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My authority is the rule that provides 
that at any time after the reading of the Journal it shall be 
in order, by direction of the proper committee, to move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of bills raising 
revenue or general appropriation bills. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from New York would not 
claim that the Committee on Appropriations has any higher 
privilege than any other committee that has an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. And it has always been held that this motion ts 
highly privileged. 

The SPEAKER. 
authority? 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker himself has so held. 

The SPEAKER, That is good authority. [Laughter.}.- 

Mr. MANN. The Sreaker can recolleet of no case in the 18 
years he has served where a gentleman calling up a resolution 
of inquiry and meving to discharge the committee was held out 
of order on the ground that another motion was privileged. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not ask that the gentleman from 
Washington be held out of order. I ask the Speaker to recog- 
nize me on my motion. 

Mr. MANN. Or where a Member was taken off the floor 
by another metion to go into Committee of the Whele House on 
the state ef the Union. The Speaker will reeall that there 
is always some metion which is privileged, except in those rare 
eases where there is a call of committees, which does not 
happen op an average once a month, or late in the session once 
in’ three months, except en Calendar Wednesday by special 
erder. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think, without 
rulj.g finally, that the resolution should have precedence. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
on the resolution which the gentleman from Washington pre- 
sents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The point of order is the concluding 
sentence of the resolution, which takes it out of the rule. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that the resolution be reported. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did the Chair rule that the gentleman 
from Washington was in order? 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman would be in order, 
and so would the gentleman from’ New York. Both are privi- 
leged motions. The Chair has not passed on which.one has 
precedence, but the gentleman from Georgia raises a point of 


Mr. 


If that is se, where is the gentleman’s 
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order against the resolution being privileged, and the Clerk 
will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 211. 


Whereas it is widely reported in the public press that cer’ "+ enlisted 
men of the United States Navy did on Iriday, July 1913, at 
Seattle, Wash., engage in a riot and in wanton destruction of private 
property: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested and directed to give to the House full details and particulars 
of the said occurrence, together with the names of all enlisted men who 
participated, and a full record of any and all proceedings had to inves- 
tigate the said lawlessness and punish the guilty parties. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, directed to furnish a detailed statement of the losses incurred, 
to the end that full reparation may be made to such persons as may be 
found to be entitled thereto. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, the point of order I make is 
twofold; first, that the resolution contains a preamble,’ and 
under repeated rulings of this House that destroys its privi- 
leged character, and, second, the concluding sentence of the 
resolution commits the House to make reparation, and that is 
something different and beyond a mere resolution of inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. It fis unnecessary to bother about the sec- 
ond point, because the first point is well taken. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
Bryan, for six weeks, on account of important business. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committ¢e of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7898, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, with Mr. 
FiLoop of Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
rose yesterday there was under consideration an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to appro- 
priate $25,000 to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to continue the investigation of block signal apparatus. This 
morning, in company with Judge Bartietr, of Georgia, I called 
at the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
called the attention of Judge Prouty, who was present, to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, and stated that the 
disposition of Congress had always been to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sueh appropriations as it desired to 
carry on the work imposed upon it under the various statutes; 
that I believed that if the commission expressed the belief that 
it were wise or desirable te make this appropriation, the amend- 
ment would be adopted by the House. Judge Prouty stated— 
and he said that he kad no objection to this statement being 
made as coming from him—that under the law under which 
the tests were made, the work was never satisfactory; that he 
did not believe that the appropriation would be of any value 
at this time, and that in his epinion it would be better to defer 
the matter until the next session of Congress, at which time 
he believed the commission would be prepared to submit rec- 
ommendations for certain legislation, which would enable it toe 
eonduct tests along lines and in connection with the various 
railroads of the country that would result beneficially in the 
improvement of the various block systems; that he did not think 
that the authority conferred upon the commission under the 
existing law made the expenditure of money under it of any 
value. Under these circumstances I wish to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from IHinois the desirability of not pressing the amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Kansas wish 
to ask a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tien of the gentleman from New, York to the fact that in its last 
report the Interstate Commerce Commission makes specifie men- 
tion of the desirability of the investigation of automatic-stop de- 
vices, which seems to be in contradiction of the statement made 
by Commissioner Prouty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there is no contradic- 
tion. The commissioner states that the law at present is such 
that they are unable to make the character of tests and inves- 
tigation that is necessary in order to be of any value. Under 
the joint resolution of 1906, if I recall it correctly, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission established a board, and under 
that law there was submitted to this board block-signal devices 
which the inventors believed would be serviceable, and the 
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poard tested them; but he said the work of the board was 
wholly unsatisfactory, and the authority under which the com- 
mission acted was insufficient to enable them to do what in 
their opinion was important and desirable. He expressed the 
belief that it would not be of any particular value to appropri- 
ate under that former provision, and said that the commission 
would be prepared to submit to Congress at the next session 
a recommendation for legislation which would confer these 
powers they believed should be given to them, and then they 
would be glad to have an appropriation to carry on the work 
in the manner they would suggest. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I read the report of the commission other- 
wise. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The report of the commission speaks 
for itself. I am repeating the statement made by Commis- 
sioner Prouty in response to a request as to whether he be- 
lieved it was desirable to make this appropriation. I said that 
if that were his opinion I should favor the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course I was well aware 
yesterday when this item went over until to-day that if the 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzeerarp], ac- 
companied by his equally distinguished colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. BarrLetrr], waited upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commerce Commission or some mem- 
ber would say that the proposition was useless. That is what 
they are there for when the Committee on Appropriations are 
not for and do not want to make the appropriation. But what 
are the facts? The law provides: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to investigate and report on the use of the necessity for 
block-signal systems and appliances for the automatic control of rail- 
way trains in the United States. 

No legislation could be broader or of far greater effect. 
absolute authority to make the investigation is given: 


And to carry out and give effect to the provisions of this resolu- 
tion the commission shall have power to {issue subpenas, administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, require the production of books and papers 
and receive depositions taken before any proper officer in any State 
or Territory of the United States. 

Absolute full authority is given the commission to make 
the investigation. Now, the gentleman says that Commissioner 
Prouty says that this legislation is not ample enough and they 
are going to recommend some legislation which will be ample. 
Why, this resolution is as broad as the world. It is complete 
and full authority. Any addition to it would necessarily be a 
restriction, not an extension of authority. I grant you that 
the investigation so far carried on is not entirely satisfactory. 
A board of block signal and train control was appointed of 
men of eminence and high character which met occasionally 
in the city of Washington and made some investigation. I have 
no criticism of the commission for making the investigation 
in this way, but I think it.was a mistake. The commission 
ought to have some one employed under it who understands in 
reference to the operation of railroads and who gives his ex- 
clusive attention and time to this investigation. The ques- 
tion is not whether you can increase the authority by post- 
poning consideration. The question is whether it is the inten- 
tion of Congress to make the investigation by which we can 
control when we obtain the knowledge of the use of automatic 
appliances upon railroads which will absolutely prevent colli- 
sions between trains, and I assure the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FirzceraLp] that so far from withdrawing the prop- 
osition that if it shall be voted down in the Committee of the 
Whole and I have the opportunity I will see to it that there 
will be a roll call upon the proposition in the House to recom- 
mit, unless I am cut off from that right, which I hope I will 
not be. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Was the matter which the gentleman read to 
the committee a little while ago an act of Congress? 

Mr. MANN. It is an act of Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the act? 

Mr. MANN. A joint resolution approved June 30, 1906. 

Mr. FOSTER. By that provision they had the power to com- 
pel railroads to put into operation—— 

Mr. MANN. No; that gave them the right to investigate and 
report to Congress. 

Mr. FOSTER. I misunderstood the last part. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They did that and made a report in 1910, 
did not they? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they have made several reports. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the last report they made. 

Mr. MANN. The board of block signal and train control 
has made, I think, three reports. 


The 


Mr. BARTLETT. And spent $50,000? 

Mr. MANN. They have spent $50,000; but I take it that the 
expenditure of $50,000, or a greater sum, is inconsiderable as 
compared with safety on the railways. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I again interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thoroughly agree with him—— 

Mr. MANN. But I am afraid that my friend from Georgia 
has been slightly misled temporarily by my distinguished friend 
from New York [Mr. FirzerRaLp]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, indeed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Tlinois is abso- 
lutely in error when he charges me with visiting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose of persuading them that 
they do not need this money. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FirzceRaLp] would go there for the 
purpose of persuading them. But the gentleman from New 
York is the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
he is so constituted that he attends diligently to the duties of 
his office, and one of the duties of that office is to prevent the 
item going into an appropriation bill reported from his com- 
mittee which he does not himself report 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. 
state Commerce Commission 

Mr. MANN (continuing). 
attending to that duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has the confidence of everybody who has ever had any dealings 
with it or any knowledge of it. 

Mr. MANN. Then let us give them this money and it will 
not hurt. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Commissioner Prouty, who is one of the 
best members of the commission, said that to appropriate the 
money would be useless. They could not use it to any useful 


The Inter- 


And he very seldom falls down in 


}purpose under the law. And he said that when his eol- 


lea gues—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of 
the gentleman from Illinois be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He said that when his colleagues would 
return to the city they would be prepared to recommend certain 
legislation. The mere authority to investigate does not help 
them. What they want is some authority which will compel 
the railroads to do certain things and the commission to do 
certain things. They have investigated. They can not originate 
these devices. The various inventors have submitted to them 
various devices that in their opinion were satisfactory. They 
have tested numbers of them, and they approved of some. 

But what they desire is some different arrangement so that 
they can utilize money that will be given in some manner that 
will be of some benefit. No request came from the commission 
for this money. In good faith I went to the commission to ask 
whether it would be desirable or beneficial to make this appro- 
priation, and I said to the commissioner that regardless of the 
opinion of any Member of the House as to the desirability of 
the matter, in view of the recent New Haven disaster, if the 
commission intimated that this appropriation was desirable 
there would be no doubt that it would be granted. He repeated 
that there was no value, so far as he could see, in making the 
appropriation, but preferred that the commission would have 
the opportunity to recommend at the next session legislation 
that they believed should be enacted, and would then be pleased 
to get an appropriation to carry out the work. I said to the 
commissioner that in all my experience Congress had uniformly 
granted the Interstate Commerce Commission all of the money 
it requested for every duty imposed upon it by law. He made 
the statement that in his opinion Congress had treated the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission better than any other department 
of the Government, and there is no question but that state- 
ment is accurate. There has never been any argument or dis- 
pute as to the amount of money given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. MANN. Except once. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I do not know of any. Nothing 
they have ever asked for, in my recollection, has been refused. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember one very hot 
dispute, but that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As I say, according to my recollection. 
However, I think the gentleman recollects that the one he 
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speaks of was not exactly a request of the commission. It was 
‘at the request of somebody else, and in that instance—— 

Mr. MANN. That is not in point. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee was justified, because, as 
was then demonstrated, the commission could not expend all 
the money that the committee recommended it should have. 

Mr. MANN. Now, if the gentleman will permit, I drew the 
provision that went into the appropriation bill extending the 
authority. I have kept track of its investigations from the 
start. I have read every report of the block-signal and train- 
control board, and I am willing to wager my life that Mr. 
Prouty has never read any of them. I doubt whether any 
other Member of the House has read them, unless he be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
do not claim that I have read them intelligently, because much 
of them wes technical and beyond my comprehension. They 
have never made a report yet upon which Congress was justified 
really in passing legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have never been able to determine 
the devices which they were satisfied should be reported. 

Mr. MANN. I have introduced several times bills requiring 
the use of autematic appliances on railroads, in order to prevent 
collisions. I have no complaint that the committee has not re- 
ported them. Such a bill was before the last Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and probably is before the 
present one. . 

The commission has never made, up to this time, a definite 
recommendation in regard to the matter, except a general recom- 
mendation that block signals ought to be installed. That 
recommendation they made many years ago, and the installa- 
tion of the block-signal system which the commission originally 
started for would not prevent collisions. 

Now, here is a proposition to permit them to go ahead with 
the authority already conferred upen them. Commissioner 
Prouty is a good commissioner. He is giving special attention 
to the physical valuation of railroads. He is not especially at- 
tentive to the subject of railway collisions. He can not be, 
because he can not take the time for it. We are charged with 
that responsibility. Why not let them proceed with the inves- 
tigation that they are carrying on? I hope, if it is done, they 
wili not again appoint a board, but will have somebody investi- 
gate the subject. There ought to be some of those appliances 
which will be capable of being put into use. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly understand the 
trend of the statement of the gentlemag from New York [Mr. 
Firzceractp], it amounts to this, that the commission, accord- 
ing to Mr. Commissioner Prouty, has already satisfied itself 
with information on the subject; and will be prepared to make 
definite recommendations to Congress at the next session with- 
out further investigation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The gentleman misunderstands 
me. The commissioner said that under the authority they now 
have they can not make that character of investigation or do 
the things they think should be done in order to determine 
these devices, and that they wish to submit to Congress recom- 
mendations for legislation that will clothe them with certain 
powers—he did net outline them-——that would enable them to 
work in connection with the railroads so as to develop these 
devices. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then do I correctly understand the gen- 
tieman to say that the commission intends to recommend legis- 
lation that will enable them to put in force their ideas as de- 
veloped by investigation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have not acquired any valuable 
ideas. They wish legislation that will put them in a position 
so to expend the money that they can make recommendations 
that will be of some value. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Now, itistrue that we ail have great confi- 
dence in the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have al- 
ready derived great benefit from its work, and we expect a 
great deal more, immensely more, in the future. It is the duty 
of Congress to legislate. There are two functions with which 
we charge the Interstate Commerce Commission. One of them 
is to seek information and report to us, to aid us in enacting 
necessary legislation. The other is, when we determine upon 
the proper legislation, to delegate to the commission the power 
to enferce the provisions of that legislation. 

Now, it is not proper when we authorize the commission to 
make an investigation for them to halt and say, “We want 
power to enforce our ideas after we have formed them.” Many 
bills have been introduced. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] is correct. Not only he, but many other Members have 
introduced innumerable bills on various phases of this subject. 
We have not enacted them into law, we lave not reported them, 
because our minds have not concurred with that degree of cer- 
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tainty which would justify us in recommending legislation that 
would force upon the railroads and upon the country also any 
particular things and devices. We have in the past year or 
two had some investigations referred to that commission. There 
are bills now for the same purpose that we expect to refer to 
them, and new bills introduced now for specific legislation are 
referred to them, and they are again questioned as to the pro- 
priety and efficiency of the proposed legislation. 

Now, a great many people make inventions, and they wisely 
opine that if they can just get Congress to order all the railroads 
to adopt their particular devices they will have a Golconda; it 
will not be a mint, but it will just be a regular Golconda. They 
are correct in that view, but they are not correct in assuming 
that Congress will ever be foolish enough to enact any such per- 
sonal legislation. 

We want this commission, if it can help us, to help us by 
securing information as to these devices, as to the effectiveness 
of these devices; to report to us; and then we shall be glad to 
report to this House proper legislation. Not that any man may 
be made rich by the legislative adoption of his device, but that 
the railroads shall be required to place in operation such devices 
as shall be approved by the commission, if that be the authority 
to which we delegate the duty of approval as will effect the pur- 
poses of that legislation. I believe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ought to go on and make further investigations, for 
there are new devices constantly being presented, new inven- 
tions constantly being made, all of them claimed to be the best. 
They are certainly entitled to have trials and investigations 
made of them, not only for their own benefit, but also for the 
common good. If they are beneficial to the country we want it 
known. 

Mr.- ESCH. Mr. Chairman, under a law which I had the 
honor to introduce and have passed in 1910, Commissioner 
McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is to-day 
conducting an inquiry into the recent wreck on the New Haven 
road. In the course of that inquiry he will doubtless make a 
thorough investigation of the block-signal system adopted by 
that road, and also an investigation of all other safety devices 
in connection with the operation of the two trains the collision 
of which resulted in such a loss of life. Under that law the 
comnission, through its officials, has made an investigation of 
every wreck resuiting in serious loss of life or property in the 
United States since its enactment in 1910, and the recommenda- 
tions based on such investigations are of great interest and 
value. 

The objeet we had in mind in introducing that bili was to 
enable the commission to lay before Congress the data upon 
which Congress could base wise and salutary legistation. Now, 
if we had—in the commission or outside of it, but under its 
eontrol—authority to investigate all safety appliances and make 
recommendations thereon we would supplement the act of 
1910. The work that the block-signal and train-control board 
has thus far done is of great value in backing up the recom- 
mendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
board has passed on no less than half a dozen safety devices 
known as the automatic stop; and also automatie block-signaling 
systems. It has, in effeet, given its approval to those systems, 
and they had met its requirements, and hence any. road that 
would put them in use would be promoting the safety of the 
traveling public. Why can we not pass this appropriation, con- 
tinue that good work, and thus permit recommendations to be 
made of all safety devices which could be put upon railroads 
on recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting under the law of 1910? 

The information which will be secured under this appropria- 
tion, for the benefit of Congress and the commission, will be of 
great value in promoting the safety of travel on the railways of 
the United States. This act of 1910 has shown us defects in 
the block-signal system, in the interlocking system, in the man- 
agement of railroads through train dispatching, in systems of 
timing trains, in the examination of watches of men engaged in 
train operation, in telegraphic devices, in the protection of 
drawbridges and dangerous crossings and other places where 
danger might be expected. Now, if we had this appropriation 
to carry on an investigation of patented safety devices, it would 
enable the commission to indicate some standard devices which 
« railroad could install and thus meet the requirements of 
safety. I sincerely trust that this appropriation may be passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Under authority granted by Congress the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had what they called the 
safety appliance board, which conducted enough investigations 
to expend $50,000? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I do not mean to intimate that the amount 
is too large for the purpose. I would be in favor of the ex- 
penditure of any reasonable amount of money for the prevention 
of accidents by the investigation of safety appliances; but so 
far as requiring the railroads to equip their tracks or their cars 


with safety appliances, what has been the practical result of. 


this investigation? 

Mr. ESCH. I have already stated that as a result of their 
examination they have approved some six or seven automatic 
stop devices, and they have also investigated the more approved 
systems of block signaling, and haye also recommended inter- 
locking devices. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman did not quite catch my ques- 
tion, or I did not make myself plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Esco] has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask that the time of the gentleman may 
be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wisconsin be 
extended. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Those reports have been made and certain 
devices have been approved. What more can be done, unless 
we give the commission or some one else authority to require 
the railroads to adopt the approved systems? 

Mr. ESCH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is what I mean by the question. The 
commission has done all it can. Now, ought not Congress te do 
something in the way of requiring these railroads to adopt some 
sort of safety appliances approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prevent these accidents? 

Mr. ESCH. I agree with the gentleman that Congress should 
further supplement the act of 1910 so as to give the commis- 
sion the power of ordering any common carrier engaged in 
interstate business to adopt approved safety devices. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As we did the coupling provision. 

Mr. ESCH. The block signal and automatic devices are to 
some extent still in an experimental stage, but great progress 
has been made. Great progress has been made since the com- 
mission made its last report and investigated the signal devices, 
and hence the necessity of continuing the investigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
the suggestion, Congress can not be required to act on the recom- 
mendation until Congress is satisfied with its correctness and 
sufficiency. I protest against the commission saying that edu- 
cation is finished, all knowledge is exhausted, when inventions 
are constantly being made, and we are not satisfied that the best 
has been attained; and I insist that they shall go on with the 
investigation until we are satisfied with something that we 
ought to compel railroads to do. 

Mr. ESCH. And for that reason we should give the money 
to such a body as will give us the information. 

Mr. Chairman, in no particular have the investigations of 
the block signal and train control board been more definite 
or valuable than with reference to block-signal systems. Their 
efficiency and reliability, especially when automatically operated, 
are abundantly confirmed in the annual reports, and justify the 
recommendation that Congress enact the necessary legislation 
to make the installation of some form of block signaling compul- 
Sory on the part of the common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce. Owing to the present widespread interest in the 
subject I wish to discuss the-— 


COMPULSORY BLOCK SYSTEM. 


Among the rules for the operation of English railroads is the 
following: 

The safety of the public must, under all circumstances, be the chief 
care of the servants of the company. 

That this rule is substance and not mere form, their splendid 
record of immunity from injury and death from preventable 
accidents fully attests. This immunity in Great Britain, as well 
as in France, Germany, and other parts of the Continent, is the 
result of good roadbeds and block signals as well as of the 
rigid discipline of employees. 

After making full allowances for our greater mileage, more 
rapid extension of lines, heavier freight traffic, and lack of 
public supervision, the record of accidents on American rail- 
roads is becoming more doleful and hence more humiliating and 
disereditable with each year. 

During the fiscal year 1912, 318 passengers were killed and 
16,386 injured; during 1911, 356 were killed and 13,433 injured. 
President Roosevelt, in his annual message of 1904, deemed the 
statistics of railroad casualties of such grave import that he 
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called them to the attention of Congress and recommended as a 
partial remedy the adoption of the block system, a system which 
has received the strong indorsement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in every annual report for the last 10 years. 

I do not intend to enter into a discussion at this time of all 
the various remedies for preventable accidents. Concentration 
of effort upon one class of accidents and urgent appeal to sup- 
port the remedy suggested for such class are my present objects. 
A careful study of the quarterly accident bulletins issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission discloses the fact that 
collisions of various kinds constitute the most prolific source of 
injuries to persons and property. 

For the fiscal year 1912 there were 5.488 collisions resulting in 
death to 66 persons, injury to 4,716, and in a property loss of 
$4,330,206. while for the fiscal year 1911 there were 5.605 col- 
lisions, 436 deaths, 6,994 injuries to person, and a property loss 
of over $4,000,000. 

As rear and butting collisions are preventable aceidents, 
should the lives and limbs of passengers and trainmen be longer 
jeopardized if practicable devices to lessen or prevent them are 
available? Some progressive railroad managers, actuated by 
both pecuniary and humanitarian motives, have made answer 
by adopting the block system on a part or the whole of their 
lines. Their action is strong proof that such system is the most 
effective in preventing collisions, and that the increase of safety 
secured thereby justifies the cost of installation and main- 
tenance. Commendable as this is, the public is not warranted 
in expecting that managers of passenger lines in this country 
will follow their example within a reasonable time, if ever. Ex- 
perience has shown that even the coercion of a mandatory 
statute with penalties attached has been insufficient to secure 
from some railroads full compliance with the safety-appliance 
act of 1893, requiring air brakes and automatic couplers on 
all freight and passenger cars engaged in interstate traffic. 
This act, nevertheless, hastened a devout consummation and 
spurred the laggards to action. The question is, as recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, various railroad organizations, and numerous civie 
bodies, “ Shall Congress make the adoption of the block system 
compulsory on the passenger lines of the United States?” 

By block system, as defined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is meant “the methods and rules by means of which 
the movement of railroad trains (cars and engines) may be 
regulated in such manner that an interval of space of absolute 
length may at all times be maintained between the rear end of 
a train and the forward end of the train next following.” 
The system has been applied to single as well as multiple 
track roads. As to method of operation, it may be, as in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, manual, the signals at each end 
of a fixed length of track or block being operated by hand 
power upon telegraphic information; or controlled manual, as 
used on several of the leading roads in the country, requiring 
the cooperation of the signal man at both ends of the block te 
display a “clear signal”; or automatic, wherein the signals, 
whether disks or semaphores, are “actuated by the passage of 
the wheels of the cars and engines along the track or by cer- 
tain conditions affecting the use of a block.” 

Our present purpose makes a discussion of the relative merits 
of the various kinds of block systems unnecessary further than 
to emphasize the fact that some approved and practical kind 
now exists, adaptable to every class of railroads in the United 
States. 

The block system aims to secure and maintain between trains 
a space interval of sufficient length to prevent collisions. The 
present method of operation on most of our roads aims to 
secure at stations only a time interval, which may or may not 
continue to be maintained between stations. While the human 
factor, which enters so largely into all railroad accidents, can 
not be eliminated under either system, it can be and has been 
largely minimized, especially where the automatic block signals 
are used. When trains are run by time-tables and dispatcher’s 
orders, the dispatcher himself may issue a wrong order or 
the trainmen may misread or forget the order or some one may 
sleep at his post. Granted that the manual block system where 
signals are operated as directed by telegraph is subject to but 
a part of this gantlet of possible dangers, the automatic sys- 
tem fails only when the mechanism fails or trainmen ignore 
the signals. As failures of the meehanism in most systems 
put the signals to “danger,” delay, not disaster, is the usual 
result. So far have our American engineers developed the 
automatic principle that, as in the case of the New Yerk sub- 
way, the brakes are set and the train brought to a standstill 
when the motorman carelessly or otherwise passes a “stop” 
signal. In the words of a signal expert: 


The automatic block system is a mechanism that has neither the 
ee ie go to sleep, get drunk, become imsane, nor to lie; it speaks 
‘or 
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To carry out the repeated recommendations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to the efficacy and necessity of 
the block system, I introduced in the Fifty-eighth Congress, and 
each succeeding Congress including this, a bill ‘To promote 
the safety of employees ayd travelers upon railroads by requir- 
ing the use of the block system by common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes.” By its terms the 
commission is given power to order the adoption of this system 
on such railroads, on one-fourth part (in length) of their lines, 
within a certain specified time, and during each succeeding year 
on another one-fourth part the system should be adopted, so 
that by January 1, 1917, all passenger lines should be fully 
supplied. Where the receipts for passenger and express traffic 
and carriage of the United States mails aggregate $1,500 per 
annum per mile or more, the commission can order the system 
to be adopted by July 1, 1914. Where such receipts, together 
with those derived from freight traffic, aggregate $3,000 per 
annum per mile or more, a like order can be issued. Provision 
is made for annual reports by the railroads affected by the bill 
showing receipts from various sources of traffic derived from 
the different divisions into which the road may be divided. 
Plans and sketches of all main and side tracks, switches, cross- 
ings, fixed signals, signal towers, and so forth, suowing the 
length of each division, branch, and separate line, and what 
lines or parts of lines are worked by the block system, specify- 
ing the kind. Within three months after receiving an order, 
each carrier shall file with the commission a plan of the line 
or lines affected by the order, with a statement of the means 
and methods, including rules as to the block system intended to 
be used in carrying out the order, and in case the carrier does 
not select the part or parts of its line making up the fraction 
to be installed the commission may do so. For the purposes 
of the act a passenger line shall be deemed to be any railroad 
or part of a railroad on which one or more trains for the con- 
veyance of passengers are regularly run in each direction each 
week day, and an engine or a car running by itself shall be 
deemed a train. No order for adoption of the block system as 
above previded shall be issued by the commission without due 
and full hearing having first been ‘given to all persons and car- 
riers interested. A penalty of $1,000 per day for each day’s 
failure to comply with the lawful orders of the commission shall 
be recoverable and obedience to such orders shall be enforced 
through writs of mandamus. Annual reports shall be filed 
with the commission. Finally, no order shall specify the kind 
of block system, or make or cause any discrimination between 
automatic, so called, and nonautomatic. 

This measure by extending the adoption of the system over a 
series of years requiring installation first on those divisions of 
the line having densest traffic and allowing freedom of choice 
as to kind and cost is one in every way moderate and reason- 
able, but even such a measure will meet the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the managers of some roads which can by no means be 
considered impecunious. Objection has already been made that 
it is unconstitutional in that it is an unwarranted interference 
with the rights of the States. Under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, giving Congress the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, the act of 1893 was passed requiring railroads 
doing an interstate business to provide their cars with auto- 
matie couplers and air brakes, and this act, under a broadened 
interpretation of the above provision, has been held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple between this act and the proposed measure which seeks 
to install the “ greatest safety appliance” known to the rail- 
road world. Objection is made that to compel the use of the 
block system would be inexpedient and unnecessary, the plea 
being that this is a matter which should be left to the initiative 
of the carriers; that they have already adopted the system as 
rapidly as their circumstances and the state of the art of signal 
apparatus will warrant; that compulsion would only lead to 
the use of much cheap and dangerous material. In answer it is 
proper to submit the experience of the Government in its ad- 
ministration of the safety-appliance act of 1893. That law was 
not enacted until long after the Janney coupler and the West- 
inghouse air brake had been proven practical property and life- 
saving devices by the railroads themselves. The railroads led 
the way and Congress followed by giving to a good thing a 
universal application. Prior to 1893 the voluntary adoption of 
the air brake and coupler was so slow that only 17 per cent of 
all freight cars had automatic couplers and 12 per cent had 
brakes, and even in 1898, after five years had been given to 
the railroads of the country within which to equip their cars, 
there were only 61 per cent with automatic couplers and 41 per 
cent with air brakes. Hard times may have furnished some 
excuse; nevertheless, upon the expiration of another extension 
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to August, 1900, there were 93 per cent with automatic couplers 
and only 64 per cent with air brakes. 

If this be our experience with the compulsory use of such 
efficient life-savers as automatic couplers and air brakes, when 
would the passenger lines of the country be supplied with 
block systems without compulsion? If this system saves lives 
and property, why should safety be longer dependent upon the 
whim, prejudice, or selfishness of boards of directors? Man- 
agers and superintendents are not always responsible for delay 
in adopting the most modern and efficient equipment upon their 
respective lines. Often their recommendations are unheedei 
by directorates bent on increasing dividends and willing to run 
risks. 

Further objection is made that the use of the block system 
on many of the roads of the country has not lessened accidents 
nor rendered them impossible. As already stated, this system 
was devised to prevent the class of accidents known as colli- 
sions, being the most frequent and disastrous form of railroad 
wrecks. With 84,000 miles supplied with some form of the 
block system in the United States on January 1, 1913, no one 
can tell how many more collisions would have oceurred had such 
mileage not been so equipped. Great Britain, with the manual 
block system installed on all her railroads and carrying more 
passengers than our roads, had not a single passenger killed in 
1901, only six in 1902, and none in 1908, only six employees 
being killed in the latter year. Apologists for the large num- 
ber of casualties on our American lines deny the fairness of. 
any such comparison, but conceding its inadequacy in some 
respects, the stubborn fact remains that the railroads of Great 
Britain, with but one-eighth of the mileage of our own, running 
many more fast trains and carrying almost twice as many pas- 
sengers, have practically no death roll and but few casualties, 
being operated universally by the block system. The record of 
roads on the Continent is equally significant. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1912, as shown by the 
accident bulletins, there were 1,846 rear-end and butting col- 
lisions, resulting in a loss of 274 lives, injury to 5,155 persons, 
and in a property loss of two and a half million dollars. Most 
of these could have been prevented by the use of the approved 
block system. 

Had there been a block system on the road running through 
Newmarket, Tenn., the killing of 63 and injuring of over 100 
persons September 24, 1904, would not have happened. This 
collision occurred on a curve in daylight, the engineman and 
conductor of the west-bound train having forgotten a meeting 
order. Had this road been divided into blocks, two trains 
would not have been permitted to occupy the same block at 
the same time, and the place of meeting would have been at a 
convenient block station where advance, distance, home, or 
switch signals would have given the necessary warning. This 
is but a type of numerous similar accidents which in the light 
of present improved appliances makes their repetition not 
merely unnecessary, but in a sense criminal. It is further 
demonstrated that most accidents arising from misplaced 
switches, open drawbridges, railroad crossings, and such as 
result from errors in giving, receiving, and executing train 
orders are avoidable. 

Objection is also made that the block system would breed 
dependence and carelessness in employees, in that enginemen 
especially, “accustomed to rely on signals, rely on them im- 
plicitly and get into habits of recklessness which lead inevitably 
to accidents, for which they contend the signals and not they 
themselves are responsible.” This is an old and long-discredited 
argument. As long ago as 1872 Capt. Tyler, in his annual 
report to the British Board of Trade, answered it in these 
words: “Allowing to the utmost for these tendencies to confide 
too much in additional means of safety, the risk is proved by 
experience to be very much greater without them; and, in fact, 
the negligence and mistakes of servants are found to occur most 
frequently and generally with the most serious results, not 
when the men are overconfident in their appliances or appa- 
ratus, but when, in the absence of them, they are habituated 
to risk in the conduct of the traffic. * * * The more they 
are accustomed to incur risk in order to perform their duties, 
the less they think of it, and the more difficult it is to enforce 
discipline and obedience to regulations. * * * It is difficult 
to prevent men who are in constant danger themselves from 
doing things which may be a source of danger to others or to 
compel them to obey regulations for which they do not see 
altogether the necessity, and which impede them in their work.” 
Proper means and appliances would diminish this difficulty and 
permit of stricter discipline. 

This notion that devices for comfort and safety begot care- 
lessness no doubt accounted for keeping the enginemen on 
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English roads exposed to the weather and without the protec- 
tion of a cab up to a comparatively recent date. 

It is true that enginemen ignore block signals, but as each 
signal guides him on his way, observance of such signals be- 
comes methodical. Under the dispatcher or time-interval sys- 
tem he goes on, unless stopped; under the space interval or 
block system he stops, unless signaled to go on. 

A final and most common objection urged against the com- 
pulsory adoption of this system is its cost of installation. 
The proposed bill anticipating this argument provides for grad- 
ual adoption with an outside time limit of four years. Most of 
the leading reads have already equipped those portions having 
the densest traffic, and, as to them, the passage of the bill would 
incur no burden for one or two years, while those roads would 
not be affected at all which are now using a system which meets 
with the requirements. 

That the cost is not prohibitive is shown by the fact that some 
roads with “far flung” but thin traffic lines have installed the 
telegraphic block system and have found the service so satis- 
factory that they advertise the fact as an inducement to in- 
crease their passenger trade. Under the proposed bill the car- 
riers must file with the commission annual reports showing the 
location and amount of track supplied with block signals. These 
reports should then be made known to the end that the travel- 
ing public may be advised as to the safest lines of travel. The 
thinner the traffic, the less the number of blocks required to be 
established. On such roads the regular stations serve as block 
stations, and the agent attends to the signals in addition to his 
other duties. In order to avoid delay in the passage of trains 
from station to station, it may become necessary to add new sig- 
nal stations and operators, but even here, if fewer trains are 
run by night than by day, night operators may be dispensed 
with. 

On the main eastern trunk lines and at terminal points where 
trains run on intervals of two minutes or even less, more elabo- 
rate and expensive appliances are necessary, and where the 
blocks are reduced to intervals of 4,000 feet or less the cost may 
run from $1,000 to $4,000 per mile. Only great traffic would per- 
mit such expenditure, and yet the managers and directors of 
some trunk lines have so fully realized the value of the block 
system in expediting trains and saving lives and property that 
they have already equipped many thousand miles with the most 
approved apparatus and are making preparations to extend the 
service, Such managers and officials need no coercion from Con- 
gress to continue their laudable work. 

The argument based on cost has been overworked. After 
reasonable dividends have been paid on actual valuation, the 
public has a right to expect that a part at least of the surplus 
should be invested in promoting the safety of travel. During 
recent years our railroads have been prosperous. Money in- 
vested in the block system is not dead capital, but yields large 


dividends in the way of fewer wrecks and damage suits. As 
already stated, during the fiscal years 1911 and 1912, the 


property loss resulting from collisions alone amounted to over 
$8,600,000. Were this vast sum expended in a block-signal 
system, costing as high as $1,000 per mile, three transconti- 
nental lines extending from coast to coast could be equipped. 

In meeting the various objections to the compulsory use of 
the block system the argument in its support has in part been 
already presented. Its universal use in Great Britain and 
voluntary adoption years ago on some of the leading roads in 
the United States is conclusive proof of its efficiency. No road 
that has given it a fair trial has abandoned it, and long lines 
with small traffic have not found its first cost and maintenance 
prohibitive. Its failures, few as they have been, were due more 
to the “ human factor” than to defective mechanism. As with 
all other devices, dependent upon man’s cooperation, mistakes 
will happen unless the man is subject to discipline and held to 
strict accountability. The proposed bill does not provide rules 
of operation or prescribe standards of efficiency. These may 
come through a gradual evolution. Let it suffice for the pres- 
ent that Congréss require, in the interest of the public welfare, 
a system which the railroads themselves have shown to be safe 
and feasible. This proposed action by Congress is not hasty 
or ill considered. In the words of an editorial in a leading 
railroad journal: 

The people of the country have a right to require of the railroads a 
reasonable assurance of safety, and the way to enforce this right is now 
plain. The railroads have had their chance to make a good showing; 
too many have neglected it, and their showing is appallingly bad. Un- 
less the managers act of their own motion in adopting safety appliances, 
the only thing os have to expect is a mandatory law with heavy 
penalties for its violation. 

I wish to close with a brief statement giving the mileage of 
railroads equipped with block signals in the United States Janu- 
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ary 1, 1913, as compiled by the Division of Safety Appliances 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on that date: 

The total length of road in the United States operated under the 
block system on January 1, 1913, was 83,949.8 miles. Of this total 
22,218.8 miles were automatic, and 61,731 miles were nonautomatic. 
There was an increase of 1,883.9 miles in the length of road operated 
by the automatic block system, and an increase of 5,656.2 miles in the 
length of road operated by the nonautomatic block system over the 
figures shown in the bulletin of January 1, 1912. The total increase in 
the mileage of road operated by the block system, during the year, was 
7,540.1 miles. 

The total track mileage in the United States is about 250,000 
mniles, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the question occurs to me in 
relation to the amendment of the gentleman from illinois, 
that it is whether Congress shall ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to go out and make these investigations or not. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, or at least one member 
of it, says in answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] and the gentleman from Georgia, members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, that it is unnecessary, and that 
this money could not be used to any advantage at this particular 
time, or at least until Congress shall have passed such legisla- 
tion as in its judgment will be necessary to carry out whatever 
recommendation they may make. 

We are all of us inclined to go along in the even tenor of our 
way until some great catastrophe overtakes the country, and 
then we look about for some remedy that may prevent such 
disasters in the future. We remember that a short time ago, 
within the recollection of every Member of this House, when the 
great disaster occurred to the Titanic, that legislation was 
immediately put through Congress to safeguard the lives of 
those who travel by sea. 

I believe when it comes to a question of safety of travel 
that there is not a Member of this House or a citizen of the 
United States who is not willing that any amount of money 
should be appropriated necessary to make travel safer and to 
save human life, whatever that amcunt may be. I would like 
to see a proper device whereby in the future we may prevent 
the accidents to trains and disasters like that in the last few 
days that occurred over on the New Haven Railroad may be 
prevented. 

It is very evident from the discussion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzGeRALD] this morning that there is some legislation by 
Congress necessary in order to put into operation any regula- 
tions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If that 
commission says that it does not desire, does not want, and can 
not use this money, I do not know that it is necessary that Con- 
gress should make the appropriation, and yet I think that Con- 
gress has the absolute right to say to any officer of this Govern- 
ment that we expect you to go out and make certain investi- 
gations along the lines indicated under an appropriation, and 
when you make the investigation you shall report back to Con- 
gress the result of your investigations. 'Then it becomes the 
duty of Congress to put into operation such legislation as in 
its judgment will best carry out the recommendation made 
by the officers of the Government. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of studying these 
devices, that we may in the future prevent if possible this 
great loss of life to people traveling on railroads. If I believed 
for one minute that this appropriation recommended in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois would help 
to accomplish this and bring it about one minute sooner, then 
I would be thoroughly for that appropriation and in favor of 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to go and make 
this investigation as soon as possible. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman agree with 
the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has now the authority to 
make recommendation concerning these life-saving devices? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think under the act of 1906 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has that power now if:they have the 
appropriation, and it also gives them the right to use the regu- 
lar employees of the office for that purpose. I believe they 
have that authority under the joint resolution. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has that authority now, is it good policy for us here and 
now to admit they have not that authority and allow all of 
these railreads a loophole for escaping from adopting these ap- 
pliances to save life? It seems to me they have the authority, 
and they ought to enforce it. 

Mr. FOSTER. From reading this joint resolution it seems to 
me they have the authority to make the investigation, but no 
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power to put in operation what in their judgment is necessary 
to prevent these wrecks. The appropriation does not give them 
that power. It only gives them the power to make further in- 
vestigation in reference to these appliances. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to suggest that if there is 
any more power necessary, we ought to give it to them. There 
is no sense in going ahead and repeating investigations. We 
are always investigating and not doing very much after we 
investigate. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is right. One trouble with 
Congress is that we are too often investigating and not often 
enough putting into operation the laws that will do the very 
thing that we are trying to accomplish by investigation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does my colleague think, after all, we ever learn 
too much? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. 

Mr. MANN. Asa rule does the gentleman think that Congress 
is too well informed? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that when we do learn a thing we 
cught to put it in operation. Let me suggest to my colleague— 
and I know he was in thorough sympathy with this legislation— 
that when it was discovered that the vessels belonging to the 
United States were not equipped with sufficient life-saving boats 
Congress passed a’ bill appropriating $300,000 with which to 
equip all the vessels of the United States with lifeboats. That 
condition of affairs was not called to our attention until the 
great disaster occurred to the Titanic, so that it is necessary 
when we get this information that we should put it in operation. 
I am thoroughly in accord with the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
Mann] upon the proposition that we should do these things. 
I know that his work in this House in reference to interstate 
commerce has been of great value to the country, and I am 
always glad to hear him upon any question of this kind when it 
comes before Congress. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. Mann] because I 
have a hope, although it is a faint hope, that it will do some 
good. The annual railroad casualties in this country have 
resched now the figure of 180.000, and 10.000 of those are 
deaths. The total is going up by leaps and bounds every year. 
We hare passed safety-appliance acts, and, in a measure, I sup- 
pose, they have helped. We have limited hours of service. We 
bave inaugurated block systems, and in a way they have 
helped; but block systems do not stop wrecks, for some of the 
worst wrecks we have had in the last year have occurred where 
the block systems were the most perfect. As long as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York Central Railroad run 18- 
hour trains between New York and Chicago and pay back to the 
passengers a rebate if the train does not make schedule time, 
just so long, block system or no block system, will there be 
wrecks on both of these roads, endangering not only the lives of 
the passengers on the fast trains but of the passengers on all of 
the other and slower t*¥affic. 

I have read very carefully the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this last year on the question of accidents. 
The commission does make certain recommendations, and I eall 
the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzGeraLp] 
to this paragraph in the recommendations of the eommission: 

With the facilities at its command it is manifestly tmpossible for the 
commission to investigate more than a comparatively small proportion 
ef the accidents that occur. 

It was that which I had in mind when I interrupted him a 
few moments ago. It may be that the commission does not 
need any more money 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
accidents. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the commission repeatedly does that. 
It says that it has not had all of the facilities necessary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘That may be, but it had all of the money 
that it ever asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harpwicr). 
man from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
eontinue for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be that the commission was un- 
able to obtain the experts required to make the investigation, 
but the commission for this year requested $50,000 less than it 
asked and was given last year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The natural inference is that it does not 
have the money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has gotten all the money it requested. 


This appropriation is not to investigate 
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Mr. MURDOCK. The commission says, also: 


It is probable that in many places the use of some form of an auto. 
matic stop device might properly be regarded as necessary to the safe 


operation of trains. 

I confess that is rather a weak recommendation, and does 
not bind the commission as to what sort of recommendation it 
makes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Commissioner Prouty stated that in 
Chicago some one had experimented with an automatic stop; 
but the trouble with that was it got out of order so often, par- 
ticularly in cold weather, that it stopped everything, and stopped 
it effectively, for several hours at a time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It would be better for it to stop everything 
than to go on having wrecks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true, but the trouble was 
that the device was not sufficiently perfected to make it prac- 
ticable. When it worked a certain way things stopped, but the 
unfortunate part of it was that it stopped the whole system 
most of the time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Even if it stopped the system it is better 
to have that than to continue having the wreeks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I desire to say this before my time expires, 
I am glad to be interrupted, but—— . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman thinks we onght 
not to stop all railroad operations because there are wrecks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At least we ought to minimize the wrecks 
which take place. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in conclusion— 
how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has half a minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to have an extension of two or 
three minutes more time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, could not we reach some agree- 
ment as to how much more time will be spent on this? How 
many gentlemen want to be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. 
Kansas want? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. 
sent 

Mr. MANN. 
be heard. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will ask for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that all debate 
on the pending amendment and amendments thereto close in 
25 minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
nous consent that all debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto be closed in 25 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The Chairman understands how that time is 
to be apportioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask that the time be made 30 minutes. 
I might possibly wish to reply. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Kansas may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
under that understanding. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield te me for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will not take up too much 
of my time. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. SHARP. The gentleman states that this commission 
eught to have given greater attention to investigating these 
questions than they have done, but, in view of the demands 
made on the Interstate Commerce Commission recently, just 
recited by the gentleman, does not the gentleman think that the 
commission is already loaded down with so many different 
kinds of work that it can not properly discharge all tts duties 
done, or supposed to be done, under the law, and if it is not 
time now for it to have more assistance, either by separate com- 
missions or a limited division of its work? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That might be; but I do not think there 
is any duty paramount to stopping this waste ef human life 
and limb in wrecks. 

Mr. SHARP. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, the ordinary daily spectacle in this 
eountry is found in the morning papers carrying a story of a 
wreck, and a story following the wreck, whieh recounts the 
arrest, usually, of the driver of the locomotive. Now, the driver 
of a locomotive in this country, as a rule, lives in an atmos- 
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phere of caution. His daily vocation leads him to be careful. 
Everything is an admonition to him. He is intelligent, alert, 
skillful, and above all cautious. He does not willfully run into 
things. He does not collide with trains in front of him or 
ditch his own train. But he is driven by a system. And the 
first thing that occurs when a wreck happens is the arrest of the 
engineer. Now, what is the matter in this country? It is not 
with the train operatives. Why not face the truth? Why not 
read the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
accept the facts they set forth? The trouble in this country 
is with poor equipment, defective equipment, broken wheels, 
broken flanges, defective axles and journals, brake rigging, 
draft gear, failure of power brakes, failure of couplers, ir- 
regular roadbeds, broken rails, spread rails, soft track, bad 
ties, and irregular tracks. Why not face this proposition? 
Here is the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is issued yearly. It is distributed to the Members of Congress. 
It is within the reach of everyone. The tables are full and com- 
plete, and those tables show that the chief trouble in this 
country in this toll on the traveling public is with the equipment 
of the railroads and with the roadbeds. And I say to the gen- 
tleman that the cause lies so deep that any mere appropriation 
of $25,000 for further investigation will not reach it. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I will. 

Mr. SHARP. Has it not occurred to the gentleman that there 
is one further element that enters into this trouble, which is 
partly due to the American people traveling twice as fast as 
they used to travel, and that is the reason for the demand fo 
these fast 18-hour trains? : 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows in its report where there was one notable derailment of 
a train on a straight track where the speed was only 30 miles 
an hour. Investigation showed that most of the ties under the 
rails were poor, and that 12 of them under one rail were 
absolutely retten. The fact is that in thousands of instances 
the equipment is poor, the roadbed is irregular. Of 31 derail- 
ments investigated by the commission, 14 were either directly 
or indirectly caused by bad track. What is the matter? Why, 
the gentlemen know what the matter is. Most of the alleged 
captains of industry in this country are stripping their roads 
in Wall Street gambling games and in speculative devices at 
the expense of the public service and at the cost of human lives. 
You will not reach this thing by passing an appropriation of 
$25,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman blame me for ali 
this? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not. But I do blame it to the 
causes I have stated, and to the inaction of Congress in not 
going to the bottom of these national wrongs. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought he was blaming me. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, this debate, I think, has 
drifted along on about two lines, one of which is suggested by 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], that there ought to be 
lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission power author- 
izing it to compel the railroads to adopt the use of safety ap- 
pliances which it has investigated and found to be useful. The 
other is, and that which is reached by the amendment itself, 
directed to the question of whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be supplied with additional money to make 
investigations of these safety inventions. Now, as I understand, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcerap] has stated that 
the commission say they have plenty of money, and therefore 
do not need any more now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that, if the gentleman will 
permit me. I said that the commission stated it would be use- 
less to appropriate this money, because they could not use it. 

Mr. HULINGS. Have they money for this purpose that they 
do not use? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, the enormous increase in the 
weight of locomotives and rolling steck has made our rail sys- 
tems the weak point in practical railroad operation. A short 
time age a gentleman came to me who has made what he claims 
to be a very valuable invention in switches on railroads, or rail 
attachments, or something of that sort. that he claims will meet 
one of the hardest questions which railroad managers to-day go 
up against, namely, their rail attachments. He presented that 
invention to the Interstate Commerce Commission with a re- 
quest that it be investigated under the power which Congress 
has given to that commission, but was met with the reply that 
they would like very much to investigate that invention but 
were precluded because there was no money available for the 
purpose. 
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That is the statement that comes to me from a reliable person, 
and at that time I introduced a bill into this Congress (H. R. 
7294), which is substantially word for word with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. I believe 
from the facts as I have ascertained them that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ought to be required to continue the inves- 
tigation of new safety appliances and be supplied with necessary 
money. It has the power, but it should be supplied with money 
to go on and make the investigations, and if for any reason it 
refuses to investigate it should be required to do so. For these 
reasons I am in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] a question with regard to his 
resolution. I understood the gentleman to say that he intro- 
duced the resolution of June 30, 1906. Now, I find one provi- 
sion in that resolution which reads as follows. It is the second 
paragraph of it, if it may be divided into paragraphs—— 

Mr. MANN. Probably the one the gentleman from New York 
referred to yesterday. 

Mr. CULLOP. It says, in transmitting its report to Congress, 
the commission shall recommend such legislation as the com- 
mission shall deem advisable. This paragraph requires the 
commission to recommend legislation on this subject. It is 
mandatory. 

I understood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to say 
that he had read all of the reports of the commission that had 
been made on this subject. Has it in any one of its reports 
recommended the enactment of legislation on this subject? 

Mr. MANN. I think no definite legislation. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do they give any reason as to why no legis- 
lation has been recommended on the subject? 

Mr. MANN. I think on reading the reports and recommenda- 
tions by the commission it will appear that they have not yet 
reached a conclusion that any device is sufficiently satisfactory 
to enforce its installation. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is that because the inventions or discoveries 
up to date are in crude form and not perfected? 

Mr. MANN. Probably they are not sufficiently perfected or 
not sufficiently experimented with to make it certain that they 
will work. 

Mr. CULLOP. One requirement of this resolution of June 
30, Mr. Chairman, was that the commission should not only 
investigate this subject but should report, recommending legisla- 
tion. 

Now, the claim is made here that such legislation kas not been 
recommended yet. This sum is a very small sum compared with 
the great advantage and safety to human life that might be 
secured by the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. This proposition, it seems to 
me, is apparent. It has been urged as an objection here that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not need this money—that 
it had no use for it at this time. Of course, if the commission 
does not expend the money it vill revert to the Treasury. 

But Congress, it seems to me, ought to put itself in a posi- 
tion where no blame can possibly be attached to it in not pro- 
viding the necessary funds and have them available for use. 
Here is a great disaster that has happened only this week up 
here on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and 
complaints are made that proper safeguards are not thrown 
around the protection of travelers—of human life and property. 
Now, if this appropriation is made that kind of complaint 
can not be made. In my judgment, the commission ought to 
have at all times ample funds on hand so that when an emer- 
gency arises it can immediately enter into these investigations. 
New discoveries and new inventions are constantly being made 
as to devices for the purpose of avoiding such a vatastrophe as 
happened only this week on the New Haven road. This fund, 
if the appropriation were made, would enable the commission 
to investigate the subject and make recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman think that the adoption 
of any sort of a device would prevent wrecks, in view of the 
testimony taken yesterday at that inquest to the effect that there 
were six trains running at speed on that road within 10 miles, 
which would make them within 2 miles of each other on the 
average? The men on the trains swore that it was customary 
to run by signals and not stop; and not only that, but some 
of them were incompetent and had not been examined, and that 
some of them did not have watches. F 

Mr. CULLOP. In answer to the gentleman I will say it 
might not, and yet it might. But I would further say it was 
the grossest carelessness to operate any railroad in the man- 
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ner in which the testimony shows yesterday that road was 
operated, and it was criminal negligence to do so. It seems to 
me such carelessness is in utter disregard of human life and 
property. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. I do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has given the subject study in 
his committee. Is it not a fact that these automatic appliances 
would stop the train, regardless of what the engineer or switch- 
man or anybody else does? Unless the track is clear the train 
stops. It can not go ahead. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the purpose of them, and the claim 
made in their behalf. It is a regrettable faet that trains in 
too many instances are operated in total disregard of human 
safety. Both equipment and speed employed are against the 
safety of property and persons, and to their careless operation 
in this respect the injuries resulting may be attributed. In the 
strenuous endeavor to make large earnings, to pay dividends, 
and boost stocks life and property are both imperiled and the 
public suffers. Instances of this kind are too frequent, and the 
practice should not be tolerated. Every safeguard which can 
be devised should be employed to protect the traveling public, 
and if the roads do not willingly adopt them then by proper 
legislation they should be required to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is controlled by agreement. 

Mr. FARR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I think we are losing sight of the 
real cause of the accident the other day. You may install all 
the safety appliances possible with the present knowledge, and 
yet you will not eliminate accidents resulting from the high 
speed and closeness at which these trains were going. The en- 
gineer stated that he was going so fast that although he saw 
the signal he could not stop his train in time to prevent the 
accident. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. FARR. I do. 

Mr. NORTON. Was not that due to the fact that it was not 
a proper kind of signal? 

Mr. FARR. He saw the signal, but on seeing the signal he 
could not stop his train in time to prevent that accident, be- 
cause that train could not bave been stopped, even with the 
emergency brakes on, within 1.500 feet. 

Mr. NORTON. Did he not state that the signal was of such 
a character that he did not see it until he was within 150 feet 
of it? 

Mr. FARR. Even if he had seen it at a greater distance than 
that, three or four times that distance, there was no way in 
which that accident could have been prevented, except by lessen- 
ing the speed of the train he was running, and he was going 
at that speed under orders. The dispatcher gave no instructions 
as to slowing down of these trains running so closely together, 
within a few minutes apart, in foggy weather, and stated that 
he had no instructions from the head office as to their regula- 
tion in bad weather, and that he acted on his own judgment, 
permitting six trains to pass by within 32 minutes. 

The way to stop accidents on a road like that is to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to regulate train 
operations, particularly where wooden cars are used. Steel cars 
on this New Haven train undoubtedly would have saved some 
lives, but would not have eliminated the probability of fatalities. 
We can devise all the safety appliances we want to. but we are 
not going to get rid of the human element, and we want to put 
more power into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, especially with reference to reads whose equipment is 
bad and whose roadbeds are not in good condition. That is the 
lesson to be learned from this latest and most sad disaster. 

This country has made wonderful progress in the matter of 
safeguarding railway transportation. I make that statement 
on the authority of the block signal and train control board, 
who say: 

Nowhere in the world have appliances for safeguarding railway trans- 
portation been so highly developed as within this country. 


This significant statement is made by another authority: 


In a sane analysis of railway casualties it is quickly apparent that 
less than one-twelfth are in any way due to causes that can be remedied 
by mechanical appliances for the protection of trains. 


Mr. SHARP. From what report is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. FARR. That is a quotation from the Railway Statistics 
of th® United States, prepared by Slason Thompson: 

Fast running of trains, encouraged and demanded by the traveling 


ublic, is responsible for many accidents. Excessive speed, necessary 
Oo maintain the schedules of fast trains, says the 1912 report of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, has been an important factor in 
many train accidents. 


Continuing, this report says— 


The conditions of safe eperation are often ignored in the effort to 
bring these fast trains in on time. In connection with some of the 
fast excess-fare trains, a premium is placed on speed to the extent of 
returning to os a portion of the fare charged whenever schedules 
are not maintained. This is a bad practice, for which the traveling 
public is largely responsible, and it should be discontinued. The incen- 
tive should be to maintain safety rather than speed, and adequate 
measures should be taken to compel low speed wherever conditions re- 
quire it, whether schedules are maintained or not. 


So, I say to the Members of this House, if you want to stop 
these accidents, give the Interstate Commerce Commission some 
power relative to the operation of trains. Railroad men with 
whom I come in contact are in a state of nervous appreheusion. 

Their responsibilities have increased tremendously. The rail- 
roads are forced to meet the great and growing demands upon 
them. Competition is keen and the rivalry spirited, with the 
result that to-day freight trains are being run as fast as pas- 
senger trains were not many years ago. 


[Mr. HOWARD addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, how much time is left? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harpwick). Eight minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, it was said yester- 
day by the gentleman from Georgia, and this morning by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that no matter what the mechanical 
devices are there will always be a human element in railroad 
operation, and that brings us back to the fact that there mast 
be sufficient strength in the cars to withstand the strain and 
shock of collision. The increased speed and weight of trains 
make this necessary, and the superiority of the stéel ear over 
the wooden car is proved by the adoption of them by some of 
the most enterprising railroads in the country and by the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the reports 
of experts in relation to the subject. 

Reference was made yesterday to a bill I introduced for 
steel cars on railroads. I would like permission to include as a 
part of my remarks the text of that bill. Hearings are to be 
held by a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce upon the general subject of safety appli- 
ances; and, of course, it is very desirable that Members who 
have any suggestions to make along the line of that bill should 
have the opportunity of becoming familiar with its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3374) to promote the safety of passengers and others 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to use cars constructed of steel, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 1st day of January, 
1918, it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in carryin: 
United States mails to use on its lines any mail car not constructed o 
steel, and that from and after the 1st day of January, 1918, it shall 
be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in interstate commeree 
to use on its lines in Interstate traffic or in interstate transportation 
of passengers any express car, baggage car, or passenger car not con- 
structed of steel. 

Sec. 2. That from and after January 1, 1914, it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier engaged in carrying United States mail to locate 
or run in any train between adjoining steel cars or between the engine 
and an adjoining steel car, any mail car not constructed of steel; and 
from and after the said 1st day of January, 1914, it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier engaged in interstate commerce to locate or 
run in any train on its line in interstate traffic or in interstate trans- 
portation of passengers between adjoining steel cars, or between the 
engine and an adjoining steel car, any express car, baggage car, or 
passenger car not constructed of steel. 

Sec. 3. That from and after January 1, 1914, any common carrier 
engaged in carrying United States mail is prohibited from bringing into 
use on its line any new mail car not constructed of steel; and thit 
from and after January 1, 1914, any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce is prohibited from bringing into use on its line in 
interstate traitic or interstate transportation of passengers any new 
or additional express cars, baggage cars, or passenger cars unless con- 
structed of steel in accordance with plans approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Sec. 4. That a such common carrier using on its lines any mail 
ear, express car, baggage car, or passenger car in violation of any 
of the provisions of this act shall be liable to a penalty of $1.000 for 
each and every such violation, to be recovered in a suit or suits to be 
brought by the United States district attorney in the district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction in the locality where such viola- 
tions shall have been committed; and it shall be the duty of such 
district attorney to bring such suits upon duly verified information of 
such violation being lodged with him; and it shall be the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to lodge with the proper district at- 
torneys information of any such violations as may come to its knowl- 
edge. Every distinct violation shall be a separate offense, and in case 
of a continuing violation each day shall be deemed a separate offense, 

Sec. 5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission may from time to 
time, upon full hearing and for good cause, extend the period within 
which any common carrier shall comply with the provisions of section 
1 of this act, and the Interstate Commerce Commission may from time 
to time, after such investigation as may be necessary, permit any such 
common carrier to use particular mail cars, express cars, baggage cars, 
or agen oo cars, the use of which shall be deemed by the commission 
to be reasonable and proper. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this debate has taken a 
somewhat wide range, and as many Members have entered the 
Hall who were not present when it commenced, I desire to review 
the situation. Yesterday just before the committee rose the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] offered an amendment to 
appropriate $25,000 to enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to continue investigations authorized under the joint 
resolution passed in 1906. I requested that the matter go over 
until to-day, until an opportunity had been offered to confer 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. No estimate had 
been submitted for the money, no intimation had been given to 
the committee that such an appropriation was desirable. 

Ever since I have been connected with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
given, in the annual appropriation bill, the various sums re- 
quested for the various purposes for which the commission re- 
quired money to perform properly, the duties imposed upon it 
under the law. This morning Judge Bartlett, of the committee, 
and myself called at the oflice of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and inquired for various members of the commission. 
Finally we saw Judge Prouty whom I believe at this time 
alone is in the city. The statement was made as to the amend- 
ment which had been introduced and was pending. I stated to 
Judge Prouty that if the commission desired this money, or if 
it needed it to conduct its work there would be no opposition 
to it. Commissioner Prouty said that if the appropristion were 
made it would be practically useless, and he believed it would 
be much better not to appropriate in this way at this time, but 
to defer it until the next session of Congress. 

In the meantime the commission would prepare and submit 
to the next session of Congress certain recommendations for 
legisiation that would enable the commission to do certain 
things and to make investigations of a certain charaeter in con- 
nection with railroads that they believed would result in en- 
abling the commission to recommend legislation to compel the 
adoption of safety devices. Under these circumstances it seemed 
to me unwise to appropriate money for the purpose that the 
eommission states can not be usefully expended. 

So far as I am concerned, I desire to do everything possible 
to eliminate these great disasters upon the railroads of the 
eountry. I knew of no one who does not wish to do every- 
thing possible to eliminate accidents and to prevent the tremen- 
dous destruction of life and injury to persons and property 
which is continually resulting from them, but it seems to be 
futile to appropriate money for the use of the commission when 
in its opinion it would be useless to appropriate it, and for that 
reason I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illipois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 34, noes 30. 

So the amendment was xgreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section, and send the same to the desk and ask 
to have it read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as a separate section the following: 

* No money appropriated by this or any other act shall be used for 
the compensation ef any publicity expert unless specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose.” 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, my attention was called—and 
that was the reason for my offering this amendment—to a re- 
eent circular issued by the Civil Service Commission. That 
circular, in its essential part, reads as foilows: 

(No. 878.) 


UNITED STATBS CIVIL-SERVICR EXAMINATION—PUBLICITY EXPERT 
(MALE)—SEPTEMBER 15, 1913. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an open com- 
petitive examination for publicity expert, for men only. From the reg- 
ister of eligibles resulting from this examivation certification will be 
made to fill a vacancy in this position in the Office of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., at $8 a day, when em- 
ployed, and vacancies as they may occur in positions requiring similar 
snaeom. unless it is found to be in the interest of the service to 

jl] any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

The duties of this position will consist of the preparation of news 
matter relating to the work of the Office of Public Roads and securing 
the publication of such items in various periodicals and newspapers, 
particularly in country newspapers. It is desired to secure the services 
of a man who has had wide experience in newspaper work and whose 
affiliations with newspaper publishers and writers is extensive enough 
to insure the publication of items prepared by him. 

Competitors will not be assembled at any place for examination, but 
will be rated on the following subjects, which will have the relative 
weights indicated : 

SUBJECTS, 
1. General education and training 
2. Professional experience and fitness 
8. Publications 


Weights. 


ee 100 
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Not less than five years’ practical experience in newspaper work is a 
prerequisite for consideration for this position. Publications relating 
2 gear of good roads will be given additional credit under 
subject 3. 


Statements as to training, experience, and fitness are accepted sub- 
ject to verification. 

Age, 25 years or over on the date of the examination. 

Under an act of Congress applicants for this examination must have 
been actually domiciled in the State or Territory in which they reside 
for at least one year previous to the date of the examination. 

This examination is open to al! men who are citizens of the United 
States and who meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this examination 
should at once. apply ior Form 304 and special form to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; the secretary of 


the board of examiners, post office, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, l.; St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, 
Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; customhouse, New York, N. Y.: New Or- 
leans, La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; old customhouse, St. Louis, Mo.: or to 
the chairman of the Porto Rican civil-service commission, San Juan 
P. R. No application will be accepted unless properly executed and 
filed in complete form with the commission at Washington prior to the 
hour of closing business on September 15, 1913. In applying for this 
examination the exact title as given at the head of this announcement 
should be used. 


Issued August 11, 1913. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Some years ago when it was charged the For- 
estry Service was giving more attention to publishing items 
than to doing work, with which charge I did not agree, I thought 
Congress passed some legislation upon the subject of publicity 
agents in the Agricultural and other departments. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am not aware of such legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It several times put limitations on the 
appropriations for the Forestry Service. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The provision to which the gentleman from 
Illinois refers, which was an amendment offered by myself, ap- 
plied only to the Forestry Service. It is current law. 

Mr. MANN. I was sure we did something, but I was think- 
ing that it applied to the entire department. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, the observations of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonDe:L] indicate that the House has already 
expressed its opinion upon such employment as this. I do not 
think we can have any difference of opinion about it. The dif- 
ferent departments of the administration certainly are not very 
modest in finding men and means to put before the country in 
the press the duties and purposes of their administration, and 
I think they can do so without the employment of a man like 
this who is avowedly simply a publicity agent. It does not seem 
to me that it is proper for any department of the Government to 
employ a person simply as a press agent to advertise the work 
and deings of that department, and it is to prevent that in any 
department that this amendment is offered. In the ordinary 
work of the department, anything which requires the knowledge 
of the public certainly finds its way into the press at this time, 
and I am surprised to find that apparently there is existing 
some such position as this. I think that it ought not to exist 
without, as my amendment suggests, a special appropriation by 
Congress or special recognition and approval by Congress of 
such an official. Therefore, I hepe the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I should be very much 
surprised at any attempt to employ what is known as a pub- 
licity agent in any department of the Government. I recollect 
that some years ago I was somewhat instrumental in calling 
the attention of the House to the fact that a publicity agent had 
been employed in connection with one service of the Govern- 
ment at a compensation of $10,000 a year, which resulted in 
very emphatic action by Congress to prevent such employment. 
At various times in consideration of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill provisions have been inserted to prohibit the employ- 
ment of publicity agents, not to prevent information about the 
work of the different services being made public. but because 
of the belief that there was no place in the Government service 
for an employee whose sole duty was to extol and to advertise 
the activities of any particular service of the Government. I 
have been informed that this examination to which reference 
has been made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] for a publicity agent has been withdrawn by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will say I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was just informed this moment. I 
have such pronounced views about the impropriety of the em- 
ployment of publicity experts in connection with any service of 
the Government that so far as I am concerned I shal! be glad 
to see definite legislation enacted which will prevent the use of 
public moneys for any such purpose unless Congress specifically 
and deliberately authorizes such employments. I know of no 
appropriation made for any service of the Government wherein 
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it is contemplated that it shall be used for such a purpose, and 
I do not believe that any department or bureau or service 
should employ men to extol its virtues or its activities. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it the gentleman from New York would 
not object to a department employing experts or editorial 
writers for the purpose of making our farm bulletins more read- 
able to the public and more practical in their make-up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman's purpose goes—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My purpose is that no service of the 
Government should employ a man whose duty is to prepare 
press matter in order to extol or to advertise the work of the 
service with which he is connected. ‘That will be best adver- 
tised by the efficiency with which the work is performed. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This notice does not cover the character 
of the service to which reference is made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. It is for a publicity expert 

Mr. LEVER. And I was about to say in so far as the gentle- 
man says he is not in favor of employing press agents to extol 
the work of these departments, I agree with him; but I do 
believe we ought to have men in the various departments to 
make available the work of those departments, so as to reach 
the mind of the average reader, and particularly the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If they are competent to do their work, 
they ought to be able to tell about it in plain, ordinary English. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations will recall that at the last session of Con- 
gress when the sundry civil bill was up for passage I directed 
the attention of the chairman to the fact that funds appro- 
priated were used by the Army for the purpose of disseminating 
propaganda for the Army. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I recall the matter. I understand it 
was an argument on one side of a question that was then 
pending and in which certain officials of the War Department 
were interested which was published and circulated at public 
expense. 

Mr. HELM. And paid out of appropriations which were 
made by Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to ask the gentleman if this expert 
was not for the use of the Bureau of Good Roads? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what his employment 
was to be. I do not know whether he was to be used in connec- 
tion with the Bureau of Good Roads or any other bureau, but 

know of no reason why any bureau or any service of the Gov- 
ernment should employ men to write newspaper articles ex- 
tolling the work of the bureau and magnifying the importance 
of those connected with the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have said all I want to say. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask for one minute more. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I will desist for thaf purpose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to call the 
attention of the gentleman from New York to the further fact, 
to which he has not alluded, that there have been in the depart- 
ments of this Government within recent months—I can not say 
just when—employees paid by the Government for making news- 
paper clippings and giving out interviews and gathering up 
things for the purpose of advertising the chiefs of bureaus and 
heads of departments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, there are some practices, Mr. 
Chairman, that will hang over into a virtuous administration, 
but as speedily as possible we hope to ''minate all of those 
evil practices. This provision I am con “1 will prevent the 
possibility of the development of what I would conceive to be a 
very unfortunate situation in the Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] is recognized. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, speaking to the subject of news- 
paper articles and publicity agents, it is very natural to revert 
to the subject that I had in my mind this morning when I 
called up the resolution that I had offered a short time ago in 
reference to certain riots at Seattle. 

I desire now to present a few facts in connection with those 
matters, I feel it my duty to answer some of the statements 
that were made by my colleague yesterday or day before yester- 
day to this body. But more important than that, and, for that 
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reason, I am going to proceed first, is the presenting to this 
Congress and to the Members of the House certain facts that 
are not known in connection with that incident out there at 
Seattle. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman knows he would be out 
of order. At the first of next week the gentleman would have 
a chance to get into general debate and discuss this. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am going to leave on the 6.45 train this 
afternoon for the Pacific coast. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman from Washington ought 
to have a chance. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is going away, then I shall 
make no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed regardless of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. For how long? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to have 15 minutes, anyway. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BRYAN. At least 15 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BRYAN] asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the pending amendment is disposed of the gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I object. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Bryan], anyhow, in his remaining 
time 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 
my objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I will not withdraw my 
acquiescence to the suggestion of Mr. Firzaerarp until this 
proposition is over. After it is over I will not object to what 
is asked for. If the request is withdrawn now, and made after 
this amendment is voted on, I will not object now. If the re- 
quest is that the gentleman shall have the time now, I want to 
reserve my right to object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Bryan] to withdraw his request for the present and until 
after the amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Washington a question. 

Mr. BRYAN. I realize I am out, of order. I am willing to 
yield, as suggested by the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for the present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to ask the gentleman something 
that is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Bryan] decline to yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. He is willing to yield. I want to ask him 
if he is the gentleman who secured six weeks’ leave of absence 
this morning? 

Mr. BRYAN. I am the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does he not think it cruel sarcasm on the 
rest of us at this stage of the session to have that published? 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman perhaps is aware that it takes 
me two weeks nearly to go and come. Considering the tempera- 
ture as it stands to-day, I guess I am guilty of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman,’in all seriousness I think the 
House ought to hesitate at the adoption of this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILuetT] 
until we know more of the merits contained in this circular 
calling for an expert for the Department of Agriculture. The 
Secretary of Agriculture ought to be consulted about the 
matter. We ought to know some of the reasons that prompt 
the department to ask for the service of a man of this char- 
acter, and we ought not to permit this case to be prejudiced 
because there was an abuse of this privilege in connection with 
some other department of the Government. Now, just from 
scanning this circular, calling for the man, it is strictly in 
connection with the Good Roads Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This House has reeently created a new committee—the Com- 
mittee on Good Roads. The previous Congress created a Joint 
Commission on Good Roads. There is no subject now engaging 
the attention of the American people that is of more interest 
or more value, especially to the interior of the country, the 
agricultural sections in various parts of the country, than that 
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of national aid to good roads, and I doubt the wisdom of 
this House, on the mere discussion that we have had here this 
afternoon, voting this amendment into the appropriation bill. 

My constituents—and I make the assertion from the stand- 
point of 75 per cent of the Members of this House—are vitally 
interested in the question of good roads, of national aid for 
good roads. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All the information available will be 
used anyway by all of the newspapers and magazines, and 
nobody will be given a monopoly of it and put on a salary 
at the expense of the Government to write newspaper stuff 
and advertisements. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I eontend, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Chief of the Bureau of Good Roads ought 
to have an opportunity to “come into court” and give us their 
reasons for this service. Otherwise our action here will be 
regarded as adverse on the part of the Members of this House 
to good roads—against the interest of good roads and against 
the mevement in favor of national aid to good roads. We 
ought not to do it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, my suggestion of this amend- 
ment was for no such purpose as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUsTIN] indicates. I care not what department 
it affects. I do not think any department of the Government, 
in the Bureau of Good Roads or any other, should be supplied 
with a publicity expert. a man on the salary roll, for the sole 
purpose of exploiting and advertising that department or bureau. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has defined the publicity ex- 
pert in his statement just now, to the effect that he is a man 
whose business it is to extol and exploit the virtues of this 
department. The gentleman does not undertake in this amend- 
ment to prevent some one employed in the Department of Agri- 
culture, for instance, giving to the country information as to 
the work of the department? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course not. 
it all the time and have been. All the departménts are doing it. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not mean in the capacity of one of the 
regularly employed editors, but I mean a man employed to make 
more democratic the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
I do not mean “ Democratic” in the partisan sense. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand. 

Mr. LEVER. I mean to put it in popular language. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, I do not object to that at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] a question. It would 
not in any wise affect the publication of the Panama Canal 
Record? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Qh, not in the slightest degree. The 
Panama Canal Record is published by the Panama Canal Com- 
mission and not by a publicity expert. 

Mr. COOCPER. But it is Government money that pays for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So is it with respect to the CoNnGREsS- 
SIONAL REcORD. 

Mr. GILLETT. It would not apply to that at all. 

Mr. COOPER. It says “ No money appropriated by this or 
any other act shall be used for the compensation of any pub- 
licity expert,” and se-and-so. I do not want a misinterpreta- 
tion to be put upon it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The adoption of this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, will prevent what the Secretary sets out in this letter: 

The duties of this position will consist of the preparation of news 
matter referring to the Office of Public Roads, 

It is for that purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Of course, they are doing 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 


Withdut objection, the amendment will 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Excise Board: For three members of the Excise Board, at the rate of 
$2,400 per annum each; clerk, at the rate of $1,500 per-annum; in- 
Spector, at the rate of $1,500 per annum; in all, $8,500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary during the fiscal year 1914. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to proceed for at least 15 minutes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so without speaking to the 
provisions of this particular item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that he may be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes, without 
reference to the rule which requires Members, in the five-minute 
debate, to speak to the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Reserving the right to object, I desire to 
ask the gentleman is it Lis intention in any part of his speech 
to refer to any newspaper statements concerning the Secretary 
of the Navy in this matter? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think it will be necessary for me to refer to 
the Secretary of the Navy in my remarks; but it is my theory 
of this case that the newspapers which gave to the people 
out there the alleged report of Secretary Daniels’s speech de- 
liberately falsified the report, and that the blame rests on the 
newspapers. 7 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
that the gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is not out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not out of order. He is 
asking unanimous consent, and he is answering a question asked 
him by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barriett]. The 
questior is on the request of the gentleman, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask my colleague if he proposes to 
criticize the Secretary of the Navy and then run away for six 
weeks? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will not answer the gentieman’s inquiry in 
the way I feel like answering it, and will simply say that [ 
have no intention of running away or of escaping anything. 
I am going to leave on that train this afternoon, however. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Still reserving the right to 

object, I should like to say that this dispute in Seattle has been 
running for six or seven years. I live in a neighboring dis- 
trict, and can look upon it with some fairness. I am inclined 
to believe that if we discuss and publish in the ConGressionaL 
RECORD all that is printed in the Seattle newspapers concerning 
the newspaper fight in Seattle it will go on forever. Therefore 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BRYAN. 


I make the point of order 


The gentleman from Washington objects. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
I have nothing to say on the particular paragraph of 
the deficiency bill that is pending, but I believe that I may be 
permitted to proceed for at least five minutes without being 
considered out of order in discussing the subject that I men- 
tioned a few moments ago. It is a subject on which a resolu- 
tion was introduced here, and concerning which my colleague 
from Washington [Mr. Humpurey] addressed the House at 
some length a day or two ago. The gentleman was given the 
privilege of printing liberally in the Recorp, and he did print 


| something like § or 10 pages in the Rrecorp, in reference to the 


matter, and I consider it important. 
ing on that line. 

There was an investigation of this incident by the officers of 
the Navy. A report was made, and on that report a finding 
was given out to the country. I say that the Secretary of the 
Navy was misled by the report that was given to him and that 
the investigation was entirely insufficient. The investigation 
did not reach to the merits of the case and was conducted se- 
cretly and without due regard for the proprieties of the case. 
It was held on board ship. The mayor was not called. None 


Therefore I am proceed- 


| of the city police were called. None of the civil authorities 


were called as witnesses. Yet, after listening to the testimony 
of an enlisted man or two and of one member of the board who 
was on the naval patrol force that should have maintained order 
the night before, the commission made their finding. 

The result of these conclusions was to censure the city govern- 
ment of Seattle and its mayor. There is nothing in the facts 
of the case to warrant any such censure. There are no facts 
that can be adduced at a fair and impartial hearing or investi- 
gation of the case that will warrant the charges against the 
mayor and people of Seattle, which now stand practically con- 
firmed by the Navy Department. There have been no such out- 
bursts as have been claimed out there by alleged labor forces, 
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by the Industrial Workers of the World, or Socialists. There 
has been considerable talk, of course, as in all the cities of this 
country, but the flag has not been traduced, as the Seattle Times 
alleged. The flag has not been dragged in the streets, and the 
reports have been entirely diverted and falsified in order to 
adyance local issues, local purposes, and local politics. 

I want to call attention to the fact that in my remarks the 
other day there was only one man to whom I referred with any 
degree of cevsure. I called him by name—the editor of the 
Seattle Times. When my colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY] answered 
the other day, he referred to practically all the histery of the 
State of Washington, the government, the judges, but he did 
not make any reference directly in defense of the editor of the 
Seattle Times. He did not say that the extreme statement I 
Lad given as to the partiality and unfairness of that man, his 
immorality, and the way it had shown up in this particular case, 
was not true; he did not attempt to show any facts to the con- 
irary, but- called the roll of the heroes of the State of Wash- 
ington for times past. 

In this statement he made on the floor of the House he did 
not challenge anything that I had presented in my speech the 
other day. He did not by anything he said controvert the fact 
that there had been an awful civil fight between various forces, 
and Editor Blethen had assumed the réle of the defender of the 
flag in order to capitalize his own political ventures, and thus 
defeat his opponents. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wash- 
ington is going away and not to speak again scon, I hgpe there 
will be no objection to his continuing five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Washington 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 26, after the word “fourteen,” strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the following, to wit: “‘ Provided, That here- 
after no person shall be eligible for appointment as a member of the 
excise board or any employee thereof unless he or she shall be a bona 
fide resident of the District of Columbia and shall have actually resided 
in said District of Columbia for a period of two years prior to his or 
her appointment.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
that this is legislation. 
Mr. DYER. I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from New York withhold his 
point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For how long? 

Mr. DYER. For three minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will withhold the point of order for 
three minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered is 
in no sense intended as a criticism upon the present administra- 
tion or any of its officials. For some time past the custom has 
grown up in the city of Washington to appoint men to office here 
to administer purely local affairs who do not and have never 
claimed to be residents of this city. 

Now, this provision here in the bill has reference to the excise 
board. It is a new law, put upon the statute books in the last 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. The money that comes 
for the support of this board is derived entirely from revenue 
collected from the citizens of Washington. It seems to me that 
not only in this matter but in other matters where people of 
Washington contribute all the money which goes to pay these 
officials—direct taxes, so to speak, as this is—that citizens 
should be appointed to administer these offices. 

I can not see any excuse for bringing people here-from cther 
States and appointing them to places for the pure administra- 
tipn of local affairs. This is a city of several hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and is large enough to have people competent to 
exercise the functions that pertain to the administration of local 
matters. 

There has been a great deal of criticism not only of this 
administration but of the administrations in the past in regard 
to this matter. I make no criticism of the present administra- 
tion any more than I do of past administrations of the Govern- 
pent in this country in depriving the citizens of Washington of 
an opportunity to administer their own local affairs. I hope 
the time will come, Mr. Chairman, when the people of Washing- 
ton will not be deprived of every opportunity to exercise the 


The time of the gentleman from Wash- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
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functions and duties of citizens as other citizens, of the United 
States do in the way of making laws under which they must 
live as well as the execution of them after they have been made. 
There is no place in this country, not even in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, or Hawaii, wherein the people are deprived of these 
functions as much as the people of Washington are deprived 
of an opportunity to take part in the enactment of laws under 
which they must live and under which they pay taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The point of order is sustained, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 1912, $50. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Of course one could not fail to notice 
that when addressing himself to the point of order the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] did not say a word about the 
parliamentary ruling which was invoked against his proposed 
amendment. It was merely a plea that future appointments 
to boards in the District of Columbia should be made from 
citizenship of the District. Im the main, I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the gentleman’s feeling toward the people of the 
District of Columbia. I think at times that they are entitled to 
more consideration than we are wont to give them in this 
Chamber. But now with regard to the question that he had in 
mind, let me say to him that the three members of the Board 
of Excise Commissioners of the District of Columbia are bona 
fide residents of the District. 

Mr. DYER. 
interruption? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to 
be interrupted at this point. I want to continue and enlighten 
the gentleman about this matter. What the gentleman had in 
mind was that the commissioners showed the rare good judg- 
ment to go to the eighth district of New Jersey and select a 
thoroughly competent and capable young man, Edward J. Hart, 
to perform the duties of clerk to this commission. 

Mr. DYER rose. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield 
to the gentleman at this time. 

Mr. DYER. But the gentleman surely does not mean my 
district? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No; I said New Jersey. and 
the gentleman, if I remember rightly, comes from Missouri, 
which is some distance from New Jersey. On other occasions 
the gentleman has taken opportunity to find fault. If my 
memory serves me well, in the last administration, when a man 
from his State was selected to come and perform duties here 
in Washington similar to the one he complains of at this time, 
the gentleman was not in any great hurry to rise from his seat 
and protest against the action of the former administration. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman ought to permit me to 
interrupt him—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
permit the gentleman to interrupt. 
Mr. DYER. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers, 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri knows that usually I am in accord with the reforms that 
he and some of the other members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are endeavoring te bring about here in the 
District; but it does not seem to me to be particularly proper 
for him, while he was addressing the House, to fail to bear 
testimony to the fact that he knew, as I believe he does, 
that this young man who is coming here to assume the duties 
of clerk of this board is eminently fitted for this position. If 
the commissioners went through the country from one end to 
the other, they would not be able to secure the services of a 
young man who is better fitted by education and training to 
perform the duties incumbent upon the clerk of the excise com- 
mission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has returned to the room. I 
do not believe there is a more able or painstaking Member of 
this body than the gentleman from Kansas, but I fear he has 
done what a great many others have done, and that is to 
neglect his duty or, that is, he has been absent from duty. 
Attention was called to the fact that somebody had been earn- 
ing a salary in Government employ by the mere cutting of 
clippings from newspapers, and if the gentleman had been 
present when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLtetT] 
was talking the other day he would have discovered that a 
man had been in the employ of the Government for two years, 
drawing a salary of $3,000 a year, and not even cutting clip- 
pings. I merely suggest this to put my intelligent friend right 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
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and call his attention to the fact that there are people in 
Government employ who do not do anything and who receive 
$3,000 a year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Refund of erroneous collections: For amount required to refund 
certain erroneous collections on account of special assessments, charges, 
fees, etc., covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the United States and the District of Columbia in equal parts, 
$709.62. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In reference to the matter that I was talking about a 
few moments ago, it has been asserted that in the city of 
Seattle the public—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
my colleague is out of order, and is not talking to his amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon that subject, a privilege 
liberally granted to my colleague [Mr. HumPHrRey] yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the ReEcorD upon 
the subject that he is discussing. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to make it clear to the Members of 
this House that this matter of the Seattle riots was brought 
before the House and given great syace in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp first on one side by my colleague, Mr. Bryan. That 
was answered by my colleague, Mr. HumpuHrey. Both sides 
have been carrying on this newspaper war. The question of 
the right of free speech or the violation of the right of free 
speech has gone on in Seattie for not less than seven years and 
has not ended yet. The speech of Secretary Daniels was a mere 
incident. My colleague, Mr. Bryan, has proceeded to-day out 
of order for five minutes, and has stated the nub of his whole 
argument, and I did not object. There is no need to print more 
newspaper clippings and argument. It is not a matter that 
should be paraded in such length before this body, and I object 
to its continuance. 

Mr. BRYAN. The interruptions and objections have pre- 
vented my answering my colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Militia: For pay of officers and enlisted men of the naval battalion 
for the annual cruise, June 28 to July 10, inclusive, 1913, $2,774.11. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. While on this subject of the militia of this country, I 
desire to say that the Navy is an arm of the militia, and I have 
a few remarks to present on that subject. In the city of Seattle 
it is alleged that a couple of soldiers were walking the 
streets 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the Chairman per. 
mit me to say that I submit nothing has been said here that 
makes the gentleman’s remarks out of order? The item re- 
lates—— ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is an entire waste of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The item relates to enlisted men—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is very apparent—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is nothing apparent about the re- 
marks of the gentleman, so far as he has made them, to show 
that they are out of order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask any further op- 
portunity to debate the matter, but just to make this one state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the committee will permit me just to make 
this one statement, I will state, gentlemen, that I am going to 
leave for Seattle in about three hours, and I am going to speak 
next Saturday at the King County Fair, Seattle, where no one 
can stop me and where I do not have to proceed under the cour- 
tesy of my colleague. Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask just 
a moment. 5 : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, now I object. 


. 


Mr. Chairman, I object. The 


I suggest my colleague is out 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, if the gentleman will 
just wait a moment, he will not object. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But I do object. 

Mr. BRYAN. I object. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is very quick to resent objection 
to himself and then would not let the gentleman try to help 
him out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
him out. 

Mr. BRYAN. Why did not he try long ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I had no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What I was going to do 
was to ask my colleague, Mr. JoHNsoN, to withdraw his objec- 
tion and let my colleague, Mr. Bryan, proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Subsistence of the Army, fiscal year 1913, $229,625.16; water and 
sewers, fiscal year 1913, $443.85; in all, $654,448.49. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, possibly what I intend to 
say would have more bearing upon the general appropriation 
bill that will arise in the next Congress. Here is a large sum 
appropriated for Army purposes. I have a notion that the use 
of these Army purposes is not what ought to be made. 

I am not ready to vote for a continuation cf Army and Navy 
appropriations if they are not to be used for the purpose for 
which they are legitimately intended. The only arguments I 
know of that will sustain appropriations for the Army and 
Navy in time of peace are these: First, to repel an unexpected 
invasion; second, to suppress insurrection oer riot; third, to 
enforce neutrality and treaty obligations; fourth, to protect our 
citizens in foreign lands and commerce on the high seas; and 
fifth, to form a nucleus around which an army may be or- 
ganized and officered in case of war. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. He is not discussing the matter 
before the committee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Now, the gentleman’s imagina- 
tion, he will find, is not true. I am discussing the propriety of 
making appropriations for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that is not involved in these items. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I am speaking of the whole 
paragraph. I perhaps might have put it in a little earlier, but 
I thought I would wait until the entire sums were reported. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman waited too long. I make the 
point of order—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] is in order. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. Tle Chairman is the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I hope my time will not be 
taken up by the gentleman’s objections. Mr. Chairman, the ob- 
jects of an Army or Navy are those that I have stated. If any 
man can give any reason for the taxation of the American people 
in time of peace for an Army and Navy for any other purpose, I 
would like to know it. 

But we find that our Armies are too often used for some other 
purpose. We find in the organization of the military establish- 
ment of this country that it is largely used to aid certain towns 
and localities. We find, in addition, that the scattering of our 
Army posts has crippled the efficiency of the Army. I can prove 
by the military experts of this Government or of any other first- 
class power in the world that a stronger military power than 
our military arm can be inaugurated for $5,000,000 less than it 
cost to keep up our present establishment. Besides this they are 
used to build up an aristocracy. In the Naval Academy, when 
we appoint a boy as a congressional right, if the boy fails, be- 
fore the boy knows it or before I or one of you know it, some 
man who is an officer in the Army or Navy will send a telegram, 
“Your boy has failed, and therefore I want my boy appointed.” 
The only aristocracy built up in this country has been built up 
through the Army and Navy. To my thinking that is a wrong 
use and a wrong purpose for the Army. And then again, we find 
that the Army and Navy are used to promote the Steel Trust; 
but the greatest abuse of its use is when it is made to fire on a 
lot of laboring men in a strike. 

Now, if these are the purposes for which our Army and Navy 
are to be used, and they are not to repel insurrection, to enforce 
neutrality, to protect commerce and the rights of treaties, and 
for the protection of life and property of the American citizen 
in foreign lands, I am ready to quit voting for an Army and 
Navy in time of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 


The gentleman was not going to try to help 


from 
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Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on this subject. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, I would like to make a similar 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Dlinois [Mr. Mann] rise? 

Mr. MANN. I rise to a point of order. The gentleman from 
Wyoming {Mr. Monpett] desires to address the committee, as 
I understand, and I think he ought to have a larger audience, 
and it seems to me doubtful whether he can obtain it this after- 
noon. Therefore I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
will reserve his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzcerRaALp] moves that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fioop of Virginia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7898) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fi1z- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday morning. Is 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by placing therein an article by Mr. JAMES 
Hay on our preparedness for war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] asks unanimous consent to insert in the Rrcorp an 
article by the Hon. JAMEs Hay, chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, on our preparedness for war. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on the sub- 
ject of preparation for war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THomp- 
s0N] asks also unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on preparation for war. Is there objection to these 
requests? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I failed to hear the request. 

The SPEAKER. He desires to extend remarks in the Rrecorp 
on the subject of preparation for war. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Preparation? 

The SPEAKER. He wants to make a speech about our pre- 
paring for war. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman want to extend his 
remarks in the REcorpD on that subject? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on that subject. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I will make my speech 
now if the gentleman will hear it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I would rather hear it than read it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THompson] to extend 
their remarks in the REcorD? 

There was no objection. . 
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ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the 
order previously made, until Morday, September 8, 1913, at 1 
o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a letter in reference to the appropriation for beacon 
lights, Newark Bay, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 225); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, submitting reports of the 
various district officers having charge of river and harbor im- 
provements on water terminal and transfer facilities contiguous 
to harbors, rivers, and other waters under improvement by the 
United States, said reports having been prepared in compliance 
with provisions of section 4 of the river and harbor act of July 
25, 1912 (H. Doc. No. 226); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of pension to Clarissa 
J. Freeman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4865) granting a pension to John H. Opperman; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7949) to au- 
thorize Parkersburg-Ohio Bridge Co., a corporation created and 
existing under the laws of the State of West Virginia, its 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River from the city of Parkersburg, State of West. Virginia, 
to the town of Belpre, State of Ohio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 7950) to provide for the survey 
of the shores of Lake Erie at Lorain, Ohio, for the purpose of 
determining the cause of the recent increased erosion of the 
banks, and the relation thereto of certain Government improve- 
ments at that place; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 7951) to provide for coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work between the agricultural col- 
leges in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7952) to promote safety in the operation of railroads by com- 
pelling common ‘carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their locomotives with efficient and suitable headlights, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOON: A Dill (H. R. 7967) to amend the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, authorizing a postal savings system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 7953) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James C. Baker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7954) for the relief of the 
heirs of Thomas Rogers, deceased; to’ the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7955) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Daniel G. Lang; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 7956) to waive the age 
limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy 
for five years in the case of Paymaster’s Clerk Frank Edward 
Herbert; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. HINEBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7957) to correct the 
military record of Henry Keeler; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ° 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 7958) to correct the 
military title of Fred R. Nugent; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 7959) for the relief of Frank 
P. Sammons; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 7960) granting 
an increase of pension to George H. Harris; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7961) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7962) granting an ingrease of pension to 
Conrad Haag; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7963) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauney C. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7964) granting a pension to Albert Hahn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7965) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7966) for the 
relief of the heirs of J. D. Bellah, sr.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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men and institutions of the United States but upon those who can 
least afford to suffer. Every farmer, every salaried man, and every 
wage earner feels the brunt of financial stress first of all. 

“Adequate banking reform can not be built upon a substructure that 
of itself causes contraction of credit. This measure, any analysis 
shows, must inevitably reduce the loaning power of banks in an un- 
precedented degree, due to the forced withdrawal from commercial banks 
of “ange deposits on which they base their present loaning power. 
When it is considered that the sum of this contraction will be in direct 
prs ortion to the withdrawal of funds amounting to more than a half 

illion of dollars, now part of the basis of the loaning power of banks, 
the danger involved becomes very real, and the causes of keen appre- 
hension become very sound and well founded. 

“It is not sufficient to say that banks through the exercise of the 
privilege of rediscount, will save business from this danger. It is true 
that they will do the best they can, but no law can force them to become 
heavy borrowers through the process of rediccount, and banking and 
business judgment certainly would not justify these institutions in as- 


suming a line of rediscounts sufficient to meet such a condition as is 
here involved.” 
































































































J. L. Locknart, President. 
ALBERT GUNNERSON, Secretary. 


COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have two short letters and several 
telegrams with reference with the cotton-contract amendment 
that I should be glad to have read. Very little time was taken 
in the discussion of the subject of cotton futures, and I ask 
that they be read. 

There being no objection, the letters and telegrams were read 
and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 



















PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7219) 
for the relief of Margaret E. Hurrey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of Local Union No. 1426, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Elyria, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation granting to the citizens 
of the District of Columbia the voting franchise; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Lake 
County, Fla., favoring the passage of H. J. Res. 163, to prevent 
liquor traffic; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petition of the New York 
State Retail Jewelers’ Association, Binghamton, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of legislation providing for the stamping of trade- 
mark, quality, and proportion of gold contained in gold-filled 
watch cases; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 







BANKERS’ Trust Co., 


Atlanta, Ga., September 5, 1913. 
Hon. Hoke Smirn, ; oS 


Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Sir: The price of cotton in country towns broke nearly 
$3 per bale to-day, the cause of which appears to be due to action of 
the caucus on the Clarke amendment. The people express regret that 
this action was not deferred until after the greater part of this crop 
had been sold. There seems to be no particular objections to the law, 
but inopportune just as we are harvesting a great crop, and the pros- 
perity of the eotton States depending a great deal on the price they 
receive. I just want to give you this report of widespread adverse 
criticism along this line. 


Yours, very truly, W. 8. WITHAM. 




















THE GRANTVILLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Augusta, Ga., September 6, 1913. 
Senator Hoxn SMITH, 
Washington, D. O. 


Honorep Srr: Knowing of the absurd claims that some of the 
cotton speculators were making in their opposition of the amendment, 
concerning the downward trend of cotton, I have taken the liberty of 
wiring you as per inclosed confirmation. 

While I do not know that the Clarke amendment is a “ cure-all” for 
the evils of speculation, and in the wisdom of Congress it may yet 
have to be amended somewhat, I do know one thing, and that is that 
the cotton exchanges as they now exist are not run for legitimate 
= le, and while I do not wish to see them abolished, yet some of their 

usiness transactions should certainly be rectified so as to prevent the 
wild speculation, both up and down, that we have in cotton at ali 
times. I do not think it makes a particle of difference to these specula- 
tors which side of the market they are on, just so they can make money. 
They have sympathy neither for the manufacturer nor the farmer. 

With kindest regards, I am, very truly, yours, 
T. J. HiIcKMAN, President. 














































SENATE. 
Monpay, September 8, 1912. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 







[Telegram.] 
AvuGuSTA, GA., September 6, 1913. 


PROPOSED CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. STERLING. I present resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mercial Club of Pierre, S. Dak., which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a meeting of the Pierre Commercial Club, held September 2, 1913, 
the fsllowing resolution was unanimously omen: 

“That the proposed currency bill now before Congress is of such 
vital interest to the business and agricultural interests of the country 
that it merits and demands a careful and comprehensive study by 
Congress. Its passage should not be unduly hastened by any considera- 
tion, and it should be made the subject of public hearings before being 
enacted into law. A long, careful, and impartial consideration of the 
proposed measure convinces us that if enacted into law in its present 
form serious injury would follow, not particularly to the banks but to 
all classes of business by reason of the inevitable contraction of the 
power and ability of banks to extend the customary credit facilities, 

“Through the mandatory transfer to the proposed Federal banks of 
several hundred million dollars, which is at present supplying a part 
of the basis of credit in the United States, the loaning power of banks 
will be enormously reduced. To the extent that bank reserves are 
locked up in the new Federal banks the ability of banks in the United 
States not only to extend new and better credit facilities but to main- 
tain unimpaired the credit facilities they are now able to extend will 
be gradually reduced. This is by far the most important and serious 
contingency arising under the proposed system. 

“The hope of banking reform has been a hope that credit facilities 
to those who need them most—to the young man in business, to the 
growing institution, to the units of business in developing sections of 
the United States—might be made more stable. To so direct credit 
facilities as to give them their maximum usefulness to sound business 
should be the first purpose of this legislation. Underlying all of this 
should be the thought that the defects of an inadequate system press 
hardest, not upon the well established, prosperous, and wealthy business 





Senator Hoke Situ, of Georgia, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Do not allow Senate to be deceived by numerous protests against 
Clarke amendment, as nine-tenths of them emanate from rankest cotton 
speculators, who have been attempting bull movement this early in 
season. Cotton having advanced speculatively 2 cents pound, yester- 
oar reaction natural. Conservative people believe Clarke amendment 
will prevent unwarranted gambling and put cotton at its fair value 
based upon supply and demand. 










T. J. HickMAN. 


DAwson, Ga., September 6, 1913. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


After a canvass of this section the opinion seems to be unanimous 
against the Clarke cotton rider placing tax on cotton futures as detri- 
mental to the farmers of the South. We ask that you give your support 
in favor of the farmers by using your influence and vote against this 
measure. If adopted by the National Congress we feel that it will 
mean a loss of $10 per bale or more to the farmers. 

- Lowrey & DavIpDson, 

J. P. Perry & Co., 
Hitt & Pac, 
KENNEDY & Brim, 
G. W. Dozter & Co., 
(And others). 













AMERICUS, GA., September 6, 1913. 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The agitation Clarke tax bill on cotton contracts at this time will 
work hardship on Southern people. Why not defer until cotton-market- 
ing season over. Note yesterday's serious decline. The success of this 
measure would result in the abolishment of our exchanges and enable 
foreign cotton trade to dictate. 











L. G. Councit. 






. 
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Concorp, Ga., September 6, 1918. 
Hon. Hoxe SMITH, 
Washington, D. @.: 


If possible, kindly give us your opinion as to passage of Clarke bill 
against future —— contracts. Would be glad if you would oppose 
. Answer collect. 
re ee 7 THe R. F. STRICKLAND Co. 
.Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I present a telegram in the na- 
ture of a petition, which I will ask may be printed in the 
REcorD. ; 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Avcusta, Ga., September 6, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES CLARK®, 
Washington, D. C.: 


You have the hearty good wishes of the conservative business inter- 
ests in your endeavor to cure the manipulation of cotton futures by the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Such manipulation is a serious detriment 
to the business of the spinner and a direct encouragement to ruinous 
speculation. on the part of the gamblers. Opposition to your bill is due 
to the efforts of the speculators. 

LANDON THOMAS. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 8097) granting a pension to Jennie J. Sheehan 
‘(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3098) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Robertson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321, 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2321) to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported from 
the Committee of the Whole to the Senate, and the question is 
on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Are amendments now in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair states to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DrxxiIncHAM] that amendments are in order. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I remember, the usual practice is for 
the Senate to concur in the amendments made as in Committee 
of the Whole except as to reservations. What I wanted to 
know was when the opportunity would be given to make such 
reservations as we desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At any time prior to the vote. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It seems to me that we ought to have a 
quorum for the consideration of the bill, especially for the 
reservations, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Hitchcock 
Bacon Hollis 
Bankhead Hughes 
Berah James 
Brady Jobnson 
Brandegee Jones 
Bristow Kenyon 
Bryan Kern 
Catron La ‘ollette 
Chilton Lane 
Clapp Lea 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge 
Colt McCumber 
Cummins McLean 
Dillingham Martin, Va. 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Ga. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is absent unavoidably, and that he 
is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIver]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenpD] is necessarily detained from the 
Chamber. He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan]. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] offers an amendment which will be 
read. 

The SECRETARY. 
ing: 

P. That it shall be the duty 
nually distribute such sum as 


Nelson 
Norris 
O’Gorman 
Over an 
Owen 
Page 
Perkins 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Root 
Sanlsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 
Simmons 


mith, 8. C. 

moot 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 


On page 209, after line 12, insert the follow- 


of the Secretary of the Treasury to an- 
may be derived from the imposition of 
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the income tax, as provided for in the preceding pereerephe of this 
section, to the several States in the proportion which the population of 
each State bears to the total population of the United States, to tbe ex. 
pended in the construction and maintenance of the public highways in 
such States, respectively: Provided, hewever, That no such annual 
apportionment shall be claimed by or delivered to any State until it 
appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that such 
State has appropriated for — during the current year for the 
construction and improvement of its public highways a sum equal in 
amount to the apportionment under this act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Vermont will excuse me 
for a moment, I ask that the Senate concur in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole except those that have been 
reserved or may be reserved, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. How will 
amendment has b reserved or not? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Or may be reserved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Or may be reserved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as I am concerned I would take the 
word of any Senator on the floor that he had asked that an 
amendment be reserved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When will the time for reserving amend- 
ments close? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
amendments.- 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. I understand that, but a great many 
amendments have been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 
What is meant by having everything agreed to except what may 
be reserved? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What has been reserved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is plain; the other expression is 
not plain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All that are now reserved. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. That is plain, but the expression “ what 
may be reserved” I do not understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will change it to “now reserved.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the vote is taken on concurrence 
in the amendments not reserved. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to reserve the amend- 
ments made to Schedule H. That is the schedule relating to 
sugar and molasses, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All amendments to Schedule FE are 
reserved. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the amendments to paragraphs 188, 189, 
190, 198, 208, 227, 548, 646, and 652, subdivisions 1 and 2 of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, and subdivision O, on page 207. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas makes a 
reservation of amendments, which will be stated by the Sec- 
retary. 

. The Secretary. The amendments in Schedule E; the amend- 
ments made to paragraphs 188, 189, 190, 198, 208, 227, 548, 646, 
652; subsections 1 and 2 of section 2 of the bill; and subsection 
O, on page 207. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to reserve the right 
to submit an amendment to the second paragraph of the bill on 
page 182, and also to the last paragraph of section 2 of the bill, 
found on page 222. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from South Dakota, and also to the Senator from 
Kansas, that two prints of the bill are now on our desks, and we 
ought to have an understanding as to which print we are going 
to use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The old print will be used at the 
Secretary’s desk. That is the only way in which the record 
can be kept straight. 

Mr. STERLING. In my suggestion I had reference to the 
new print of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from South Dakota ought to 
change his request. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If I may be allowed to suggest to Sen- 
ators, the paragraphs of the bill remain the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The paragraphs are the sams, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘Though the page may be different. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Srerirne] has not given the numbers of the paragraphs to 
which he referred. 

Mr. STERLING. I refer to the second paragraph on page 
182, as it appears in the new print of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not agree with the old 
print. 

Mr. STERLING. It is in subdivision O. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator from South Dakota is 
looking up his reference, I wish, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiierre], who is temporarily absent from 
the Chamber, and at whose request I make the reservation, to 
reserve the amendments to subdivision 2 of section 2 of the 
bill, on pages 165 and 166. 


anyone know whether an 


I make the request only as to committee 








1913. 





The SecreTary. The amendments to subdivision 2 of section 
2, on pages 165 and 166, are desired to be reserved by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiierre]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I stated on Saturday 
pefore adjournment that I had several amendments that I 
wished to offer, and at the request of the Senator from North 
Carolina {[Mr. Simmons] I deferred them. Now, I will re- 
serve—but will not ask for the yeas and nays—a few amend- 
ments which I will designate. I simply offer them and ask 
leave to print in the Recorp a letter that has been written to 
me concerning them. These are the amendments: 

On page 19, line 4, the first amendment already agreed to; 
on page 36, line 9; on page 41, line 21; on page 97, line 10; 
on page 99, line 2; on page 104, line 2; on page 109, line 5; 
and on page 124, line 15. 

The Secretary. Mr. BraNnprcee makes the following reserva- 
tions: The amendment on page 19, line 4; on page 36, line 9; 
on page 41, line 21; on page 97, line 10; on page 99, line 2; 
on page 104, line 2; on page 109, line 5; and on page 124, 
line 15. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to reserve para- 
graphs 376 and 584, relating to harness leather, and so forth. 

The Secretary, Mr. GALLINGER makes reservation on para- 
graphs 376 and 534. 

Mr. STERLING. The reservation I now make, referring to 
the old print of the bill, is on page 169, line 15; and from line 
16, on page 208, to the close of the paragraph en page 209. 

The Secretary. Mr. Ster~ine makes reservations as follows: 
On page 169, the amendment beginning in line 15. and on page 
208, line 16, to the close of the paragraph on page 209. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further reserva- 
tions? If not, is the Senate prepared to concur in the other 
amendments in gross? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to reserve paragraph 367. I take it 
for granted that I do not have to reserve Schedule K. I expect 
to offer a substitute for that schedule, which was not voted upon 
as in Committee of the Whole, So, for that-reason, I do not 
reserve it. 

The SEcRETARY. Mr. Smoot reserves paragraph 367. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to reserve—I had 
nearly forgotten it and can not point to the paragraph now, 
though I do not know whether or not any use will be made 
of the reservation—the question of the importer being allowed 
to appeal from the rate of duty fixed by the customhouse 
where he claims that iis merchandise was assessed too low. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator from 
Connecticut that that will be met, not upon any Senate amend- 
ment, but by proposing an amendment to the House provision; 
50 a reservation is not necessary. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill a question. In view of the reservation just mentioned by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] regarding Schedule K, I 
think there was no reservation made on the free list as to wool 
when we passed through the bill, but I assume that the bringing 
up of Schedule K will also bring up the question of placing 
wool on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that that necessarily would be so. 

Mr. WARREN. So I do not wish to make any further reser- 
vation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further reservations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to reserve subdivision 
O, on page 207. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to reserve paragraph B, on page 250, 
for the purpose of offering an addition thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservations named will be 
made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to reserve paragraph 646 if it 
has not already been covered by the reservation made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation will be made. 
Are there any other reservations? 

Mr. ROOT. I desire to reserve the amendment on page 172, 
paragraph D, section 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation will be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will add to the reserva- 
tions which I have made, paragraph 137, page 40, of the old 
print of the bill. The paragraph relates to needles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation will be made. Is 
the Senate ready to vote upon the question of concurring in 
gross in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
save and except such reservations as have been made? [A 
pause.] All in favor of concurring will say “aye,” those op- 
posed “no.” [Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, and 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, save those 
which have been reserved, are concurred in. 


. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I find from an examina- 
tion of the journal of the Vermont Senate, under date of Janu- 
ary 15 of the present year, that ene of the strong men of the 
State introduced resolutions on the subject embodied in the 
amendments which I have offered, which were referred to the 
committee on Federal relations. These resolutions never came 
up for adoption, for the reason that the constitutional amend- 
ment, which has since been ratified and has become a part of 
the organic law, was then awaiting action and nothing could 
have been accomplished; but the resolutions, I find by inquiry, 
represent what I conceive to be the settled conviction of men 
in Vermont who have given serious thought to the subject, and 
who think they see in the provisions of this bill serious danger 
to American institutions. The resolutions to which I have re- 
ferred are as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION REGARDING A GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives: 
Whereas Congress bas submitted to the States a proposed amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States to empower Congress to levy a 
graduated tax upon incomes for the purposes ef the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Vermont of 1910 rejected the pro- 
posed amendment. Now that the attitude of Vermont may be fuily 
understeod: Be it 

Resolved, 1. That we indorse and approve the general proposition of a 
graduated tax upon incomes. We believe that such a tax, properly grad- 
uated, would be a long step toward the solution of the serious problem 
of the concentration of wealth which now coufronts this Nation. We 
believe that such a tax, justly levied and properly applied, would in a 
large measure alleviate class feeling and class = ousies. 

We are in accord with the idea that the States separately are im- 
potent to levy and collect an income tax for the reason that investments 
of persons of wealth are or can be so easily and widely distributed 
throughout the different Commonwealths which constitute the Nation. 

We are firmly convinced, bowever, that it is beth unwise and un- 
just to levy and collect an income tax and apply the same to the pur- 
poses of the Federal Government: Because ' 

(a) The general functions of government are, under our political sys- 
tem, exercised by the States and not by the Federal Government, and 
therefore any direct tax, like a tax on income, ought to be applied 
directly to governmental purposes within the State. 

(% The levy ang collection of an income tax for the purposes of 
the Federal Government would tend to engender extravagance on the 
part of Congress; would tend to induce sectionalism in fixing the rate 
of the tax and in the appropriation of the proceeds thereof; would 
place the expenditure of the tax largely out of the sight of the common 
people and in that way minimize the geod effect upon class feeling 
which such a tax ought to bring about, and would tend to induce 
Congress to embark upon the expenditure of the funds in the Federal 
Treasury for local or sectional development and so tend to create 
political trading and political jealousies. 

4. We express our strong belief that a graduated income tax should 
be assessed and collected by the Federal Government and the proceeds 
thereof distributed to the States in a just and equitable division and 
used by the States for such elementary functions of government as 
the maintenance of our educational system and the construction and 
maintenance of our public highways. ; 

5. We arge upon Congress the views expressed in these resolutions 
and hereby petition Congress to submit to the States for ratification 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution empowering Congress to 
levy a graduated income tax to be collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the States and to be justly and equitably appor- 
tioned and distributed to the States for their use. : 

6. We request our Senators and Representatives at Washington to 
present these resolutions to Congress. 


Mr. President, when these resolutions ‘were introduced the 
Vermont Legislature bad been in session more than three 
months, during which time the subject which overshadowed all 
others in both branches of that body related to methods of 
taxation. The one great question was how best to secure reve- 
nue sufficient in amount to meet the rapidly increasing expenses 
of State and municipal governments. During the last 20 
years the demand for public improvements there. as everywhere 
else in the Nation, has increased beyond measure. Advanced 
educational facilities, the establishment and maintenance of 
permanent systems of highways, the installation of public 
water, sewerage, and lighting systems, have more than doubled 
the public expenses before that time deemed necessary. Almost 
every municipality throughout the United States is now bonded 
for public improvements, and it is a significant fact that dur- 
ing the last week such bonds bearing an interest rate of 4% 
per cent and issued by one of the most en‘erprising and best 
governed municipalities in New England have been selling at 
par. It follows, as a matter of course. that the local rates of 
taxation throughout the ceuntry must constantly grow higher, 
and for this reason the States are jealous of any action on the 
part of the General Government which invades that great field 
of taxation which heretofore has been appropriated by them. 

They look with alarm upon any proposition to change the 
policy of the General Government which during the entire 
period of its existence has provided revenue sufficient to meet 
all of its demands through customs duties, internal-revenue 
taxes, and other similar indirect methods. 

They believe, as was said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] in the debate upon the Payne-Aldrich bill, that— 


except in cases of necessity the taxes of the Federal Government should 
be confined to those things as to which, either under the Constitution 
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or under the operation of this common consent, the power of the Fed- 
eral Government is exclusive, because when_we undertake to impose 
taxes upon subjects which are also open to State taxation it is bound 
to result in more or less confusion and in more or less inequality. It 
will result in double taxation, in mujJtiple taxation, sometimes. If 
we impose a tax upon incomes, we are taxing a subject which is also 
open to the State, a subject which has heretofore not engaged very 
much attention of the State-taxing power, but a subject which is taxed 
in some of the States of the Union and which may be taxed in all of 
them. 

I can illustrate best what I mean by that by calling attention to the 
proposition which was contained in the bill as it came from the. House 
proposing a tax upon inheritances. Twenty-one, I think, of the States 
of the Union already impose a tax upon inheritances, and several of 
the States, through their legislatures, protested to the Congress of the 
United States against imposing taxes of that class, because it would 
interfere with and embarrass the State. In the same way, if we impose 
taxes upon incomes, and as that subject of taxation becomes more popu- 
lar with the States, we shall find that we are engaged in a conflict of 
interests which will become more and more embarrassing as time goes on. 

So I say that form of taxation or any other form of taxation laid 
upon the subjects which are also open to the States ought not to be 
adopted except in cases of emergency. 


And the people, or those who believe in the principle of pro- 
tection in imposing customs duties, cordially indorse the position 
assumed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumM1ns] when, in the 
debate upon the Payne-Aldrich bill, be said: 


I am not in favor of an income tax fer the purpose of destroying the 
efficiency of the system of protection; and if it be true that an import- 
duty law can not be adjusted so as to afford ample and adequate pro- 
tection to American industry without foreclosing the opportunity for 
the operation of an income-tax law, then I abandon the income-tax 
orovision, for I have no desire to invade by a hair’s breadth the estab- 
ished and long-continued policy of the party to which I belong of giv- 
ing full and ample protection to the American as against every other 
man on the face of the earth, * * * The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Aldrich] on Monday morning stated in substance, as I 
understood him, that we did not need more revenue than will be received 
at the customheuses, and that, if the adjustment of the import duties 
presented by the committee is disturbed, we will have either too large 
a revenue or tog little protection. This, in effect, was the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance. If 
these conclusions are sound, I for one abandon my proposal for an 
income tax, for { say without hesitation that if in securing adequate 
protection a revenue is necessarily raised that will meet the reasonable 
expenditures of the Government, then, from my standpoint, it would be 
an economic crime to dmpose a tax on incomes, 


Again, later on: 
I will restate it. @ said that if I must choose between an adequate 


and complete protection to the industries of the United States and an 
income-tax law, i unhesitatingly would choose the former. 


But at this time we are confronted by the avowed purpose of 
the Democratic Party to wipe out of existence any resemblance 
of the protective principle in tariff legislation. Under the pend- 
ing bill they have gone so far in this direction as they can at 
present, but they propose to carry on the work in the future as 
rapidly as possible and until their purpose shall be fully accom- 
plished. Under the pending measure they have carried it so far 
that they admit a deficit of substantially $50,000,000, which 
must be provided for cutside of the usual sources of revenue, 
and for this purpose they have, under the authority of the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, provided for a tax upon 
incomes aboye $3,000 a year. They tell us that this is but the 
beginning of the precess, and that in the progress of time we 
must expect to see that which has been promised by their 
leaders, a system under which the Government will cease to 
rely upon these classes of revenue which have provided for all 
of its wants—both in war and in peace—during more than a cen- 
tury of its life. 

Their position has been disclosed in many ways, but never 
more frankly than by the utterances of Mr. Bailey, formerly a 
Senator from Texas, who during the discussion of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in 1909 engaged in the following colloquy with Mr. 
Carter, of Montana: 

Mr. CArtTer. I ask the Senator this question, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not I correctly understand his position: Do I 
understand the Senator to mean that he would raise by customs duty 


only such an amount as equaled the deficiency in the revenue raised by 
an income tax? 

Mr. BaiLtey. The Senator states it differently, I think, from what he 
intends to state it. If he means to ask me if I would deduct from 
customs duties the amount to be collected through the income tax, I 
answer “ yes.” 

Mr. Carter. Then I will put my question in a different form. The 
Senator, according to my understanding, would first pass an income 
tax, and rely upon custems duties to raise such revenue as the income 
tax did not raise to meet public necessities. The amount of the 
revenue duties would therefore be dependent upon the proceeds of the 
income tax, instead of having the proceeds of the income tax rest on 
deficiencies arising from the failure of the customs dues to meet the 
needs of the Government. Lo I correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr. BatLtey. The Senator undoubtedly understands me, and has 
stated my position correctly. I do not propose the income tax as a 
mere means of providing for an emergency. I propose it as a deliber- 
ate, fixed, and permanent part of our fiscal policy. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, p. 2446, May 27, 1909.) 


And during another discussion of the same measure, Mr. 
Bailey said: 


I do not shrink from saying that if our Constitution would permit 
‘us to levy a direct tax in proportion to wealth instead of requiring it 
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to be levied in proportion to population, I would favor the abolition 
of all customs duties, and I would support the General Government 
by the same system of ad valorem taxation which now prevails in our 
several States and their subdivisions. This would not only be more 
equal and more just, but it would strongly tend, in my opinion, to 
insure that economy in governmental expenditures which is necessary 
to the strength and simplicity of a republic. 


This policy was steadily fought by many Republicans then in 
the Senate. They were referred to by the then Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Hughes, when he said: 


I have respect for open, undisguised Se. If Senators who 
are opposed to it—the income tax—say, “We will fight forever against 
the income tax, because we believe that if it is adopted it will grow 
and spread to every subject of income, until there will be nothing left 
to be cared for by customhouse duties, and for the sake of protection 
we are utterly against it,’”’ we can understand their palpable position. 


Moreover, Mr. President, the Democratic Party was at that 
time pledged to this system, for in their national convention of 
1908 they adopted this plank in their platform: 


We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we 
urge the submission of a constitutional amendment a authoriz- 
ing Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate 
incomes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of 
the burdens of the Federal Government. 


The danger arising from the dependence upon an income tax 
for the maintenance of the different branches of the General 
Government, particularly when incomes of less than $3,000 in 
amount are exempt from its operation, have not, I fear, been 
properly considered. 


Speaking upon this subject during the pendency of the Payne 
bill, the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] said: 


“Mr. Choate, in the argument of the Pollock case, said that under 
the $2,000 limit of the old income-tax law four-fifths of the tax was 
paid by the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts. Since that time there has been a wide diffusion of wealth, 
of course, but the limit is moved up to $5,000; and I apprehend that 
the substantial effect of the adoption by this Congress of the income- 
tax provision as it is drawn, with that limitation, would be that a 
large majority of Congress would be imposing a tax from which their 
constituents would be, in a great measure, free and under which the 
constituents of others would, in the main, be taxed. 

Mr. President, I am quite indifferent about whether my constituents 
fer the tax. I think in this favored land the burden of taxation 
ears very lightly. I think that the people of New York can afford 
to pay this tax or can afford to pay the tax proposed to be imposed 
in the general income-tax amendment, but I do not like to see Sen- 
ators of the United States vote for a tax which is free from objection 
at home because it does not strike their constituents. If once we do 
that, we are in a fair way to realize the anticipation of Luther Martin 
in his address to the Legislature of Maryland. What limit is there to 
the extravagance of expenditure, except the fact that the burden will 
come upon the men who vote the expenditure? What a temptation 
it would be to our successors, aye, to us, when it is proposed to oo 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 for improvements in the West, if we have 
a system of taxation which will make the people of the East pay for 
the improvements, or to vote for the expenditure of $50,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 for improvements in the East when the money will be 
paid under our taxing system by the people of the West. 

Ah, Mr. President, be tender of the people whose means are small 
in arranging our taxation. I would not make a man whose income is 
$2,000 or $3,000 or $4,000 pay as large a percentage as a man whose 
income was three, four, or five hundred thousand dollars or thirty or 
forty or fifty thousand dollars; but I would have him bear some burden. 
I would never assent to a law, or I would with the greatest reluctance 
assent to a law, which seemed to be so framed that it took away from 
a large part of the people of a geographical section of our Union the 
burden which leads them to scrutinize expenditures and to measure 
the load that bears upon the people. In no other way lies safety, 
sir, for our country. ‘The people of every section, of every class, of 
every cohdition and degree and calling ought to bear some part of the 
public burden. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p, 4004, July 1, 1909.) 


These suggestions, so pointedly made, bring us face to face 
to the proposition whether we shall encourage the develop- 
ment of a system in which sectionalism must of necessity pre- 
vail, in which class will inevitably be arrayed against class, 
under which the poor will be urged to action against the rich, 
and under which, whether fairly or unfairly, burdens in which 
each and all ought to bear some part will be unfairly avoided 
by some and be made unwarrantably severe upon others. 

It can not be denied that the vast majority of the voters of 
the country are wholly exempt from the operation of this law, 
and are thus enabled to use it not only to relieve themselves 
but also to impose upon a small minority burdens which they 
ought not to be called upon to assume. I am not, Mr. Presi- 
dent, objecting to a graduated system of imposing income taxes. 
I fully believe in a system that lays higher rates upon large 
incomes than those laid upon incomes of lesser amounts. What 
I object to, and what I look upon as a real danger to our 
system of Government, is the exemption of nine-tenths of all 
the voters of the United States from any share whatever in 
the burdens of this system, and which not only empowers but 
also tempts them to use their power unfairly against the small 
minority in financing any project which may be devised, what- 
ever its character may be. No other civilized government has 
so much as considered a proposition so fraught with injustice 
and danger. 
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At this point, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to what 
js said by Mr. Kennan in his work on Income faxation. He 
says: 

From a tabulation of 56 countries which have exemptions it appears 
that the average amount deemed to be necessary as a minimum of exist- 
ence, and therefore exempt at the foot of the scale, is $406.30. If, how- 
ever, these 56 countries are divided into two groups, the first to con- 
sist of England, 14 of her colonies, and Hawaii, and the second com- 
posed of the countries and States of eontinental Europe together with 
Japan, it will be found that the first, or what might be called the 
English-speaking group, has an average exemption of $1,098.50, or, in 
round numbers, $1,100, while the average of the second group, compris- 
ing 40 countries and political subdivisions, is only $153.13. 

The income tax in Europe is imposed substantially upon all 
classes, so that all, rich and poor, join in meeting the expenses 
of government, and so are better fitted to perform the obliga- 
tions of good citizenship. The rates upon small incomes are, 
and should be, small and equitable; and, I believe, under popu- 
lar government it is wrong in principle and will prove danger- 
ous. in operation to adopt any system which confers destructive 
powers upon the masses without check of personal participation 
in the consequences of their action. 

Out of the thirty-odd millions of people who are engaged in 
gainful occupations in the United States, how many, think you, 
are recipients of $3,000 annually as incomes? Out of the 
12.000.000 engaged in agriculture, how many are thus blessed? 
How many out of the six or seven millions engaged in domestic 
and personal service? 

In trade and transportation we haél in 1900 seven and a half 
millions of persons employed, but a close examination of the 
different classes discloses the fact than less than 250,000 were 
either bankers, brokers, wholesale merchants, officials of banks 
or companies, packers, or shippers. And among the more than 
7,000,000 of these engaged in manufacturing less than 250,000 
were classed as manufacturers or officials. The balanee of 
those engaged fn gainful occupations were the professional 
classes, numbering something over a million in number, which 
list includes actors, designers, draftsmen, clergymen, dentists, 
musicians, as well as those ef more liberal professions. 

But, to make a more eoncrete statement of the preposition 
that but few among the many are affected by this provision, let 
me call attention to the results of the imposition of the income 
tax of the Civil War, 

In 1870 we had a population of 38,000,000. Of this number 
only 54,048, or fourteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, had in- 
eomes in excess of $3.000. 

We now have a population of about 100,000,000. By this 
same proportion we should have 140,000 with incomes in excess 
of $3.000. 

But, supposing that thts class has increased tenfold over this 
proportionate number, yet we should have but 1,400,000 with 
incemes in excess of $8,000, which is only about 10 per cent of 
our present voting population of 15,031,169, as given in the last 
election. 

In other words, we should have a majority of 13,631,169 
voters who have escaped the operation of this law and who have 
the power to demand of their Representatives that the whole 
ameunt of the expenses of the Government be placed upon 
1,400,000 of their fellow citizens. 

As a result of such consideration as I have been able to give 
the subject I am convinced that it is not only unwise but dan- 
gerous to embark upon this system with an exemption from its 
operation of more than nine-tenths of the voting population of 
the United States; it is a temptation to every irresponsible per- 
son in the country to exercise his right of franchise either 
selfishly or dishonestly and to his own advantage rather than 
to the advantage of the country as a whole; it will tempt 
demagogues to appeal to the poor against the rich. to arraign 
class against elass, and it opens the way to a condition which 
may endanger the very foundation of government. We should 
impose these taxes so that they will be felt by all, Hghtly by 
those of small incomes and more heavily by those more fortu- 
nately situated, and so secure that sense of responsibility on 
the part of all classes which is essential to good citizenship, or 
we should adopt some method for the distribution of the avails 
of the tax which will tend to destroy the temptations to which 
I have alluded. 

In the proposed division ef the fund arising from the imposi- 
tion of this tax among the States in proportion te the popula- 
tion of each, such a purpose will be achieved and the States 
will be enabled to meet the growing demands of the age and 
advance to higher and better conditions. The Nation does not 
need the money; the States do. I care not whether ft is de- 
voted to education or good roads or whether it is divided be- 
tween the two objects. But to send it to the States in some 
form and for some purpose is direetly in line with the thought 
of yast numbers of our people, 
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Assuming that this tax will yield forty-five to fifty millions 
of dollars, and that the same be distributed according to the 
plan proposed by the pending amendment, it would under the 
census of 4900 give to the different divisions of States substan- 
tially the following amounts annually: 








Division. | Population. Amount. 





New England 6, 552, 681 


19, 315, 892 


a a a 18, 250, 621 
ET CR Sd . Sc ccetsidnsdeddbentacabinveckicdaed 11, 637, 921 
PU I Se 25h d. cisiniad « Sra nei ahaa wtdinubniabsdebindae 12, 194, 895 








Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator has 
the figures by States? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not. ; 

Mr. President, I can not close without reminding the Senate 
that during the period of 10 years between 1900-1910 the number 
of foreign-born white residents in the United States which 
came from the United Kingdom, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and France 
has increased only about 38 per cent, while the increase in the 
foreign-born white population in the United States during the 
same period which came from Portugal, Italy, Russia, Finland, 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
and Greece has been over 321 per cent. During this period sub- 
stantially 10,000,000 immigrants have been admitted to the 
United States, 75 per cent of whom came from the countries 
last mentioned. Of these nearly 70 per cent were males and 
about 86 per cent of them are leading single lives in the United 
States, being unmarried, or if married, having left their wives 
in Europe. They have moved in racial bodies toward our large 
cities. Of more than a million Italians coming during this 
period—1900—-1910—over 78 per cent went to the cities; of the 
1,394,000 Russians 87 per cent went to the cities; of the 1,235,000 
coming from Austria-Hungary 75 per cent went to the cities; of 
the Roumanians almost 92 per cent went to the cities, while of 
the Turks 83 per cent sought these centers of population. 

These figures are potent in their suggestion of the danger that 
lies in any proposition to place the imposition of an income tax 
in the hands of a majority of the people which constitute nine- 
tenths of the whole, but as this course has been adopted by the 
Democratic Party and we are foreed to submit to it by virtue of 
a decree of their caucus, I can only hope that the result of their 
action may be modified by the adoption ef the amendment which 
I have offered and that this fund may be divided among the 
States to be applied to State purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. I will ask the Senator from Vermont if 
it might not be well to limit the authority, say, for two years, 
so that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
annually distribute the fund: for a period of two years. after 
which time Congress may determine whether the distribution 
shall be continued. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am perfectly willing to adopt that 
amendment to the amendment. I have offered this amendment 
for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the committee 
what I believe to be a great danger and what I believe would 
be a wise solution of this question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will accept that modification 
of his amendment? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will accept that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have written very hurriedly words 
that it has oecurred to me should be added to the amendment, 
or words somewhat similar. I do not insist upon the phrase- 
ology, because I have written it hurriedly: 

And if any State fails to make appropriation as above during any 
year, the amout designated and set aside for such State shall revert 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. TI am satisfied with that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Vermont will modify 
his amendment in that way. I pass it to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modification will be stated 

The Secretary. The Senator from Vermont modifies his 
amendment by inserting in line 2, after the word “ distribute,” 
the words “for a period of two years”; and at the end ef the 
amendment to insert a comma and the words: 


And if any State fails te make appropriation as above during any 
ear the amount designated and set aside fer such State shall revert 
o the Treasury of the United States. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont as modified. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsenpD]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O1iver]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LHWIS (when his name was called). I beg to announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA]. He is still absent. I refrain from voting. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS]. I will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BuRLEIcH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called) I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and 
I observe that he is not present. I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LWA. If will announce my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Dakota {Mr. Crawrorp]. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland {Mr. SmirH] and vote “nay.” I make this announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague the senior 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] is unavoidably absent. 
with the Senator from Delaware 
nouncement will stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I observe that my pair has returned 
to the Chamber, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I am in- 
formed that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEtson] has not 
voted. I withdraw my vote. I have a general pair with that 
Senator. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SMITH] to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] on account of continued 
illness. I will also announce that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS]; the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]; the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]; and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsEnpD] 
with the Serator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 55, as follows: 
YEAS—14. 

Gallinger 
McCumber 
Page 
Perkins 
NAYS—55. 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—26, 
McLean 
Nelson 
Newlands 
Oliver 
Penrose 


Senator from 
He is paired 
[Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 


Bradley 
Brandegee Colt 
Bristow Dillingham 
Catron Fall 


Clark, Wyo. Stephenson 


Warren 


James 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kenyon 

Kern 

Lane 

Lodge 
Martin, Va. 5 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 

Norris 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Owen 


Ashurst 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 

sryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clarke, Ark, 
Cummins 
Fletcher 
Hitehcock 
Hollis 
Jackson 


Smith, Ga. 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Weeks 
Williams 


Gore 
Gronna 
Hughes 

La Follette 
Lea 


Bacon 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Crawford 
Culberson 
du Pont Lewis Shively 
Goff Lippitt Smith, Md. 


So Mr. DILLINGHAM’s amendment was rejected. 


Smith, Mich, : 
Smith, 8. C. 
Smoot 
Townsend 
Works 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out-the numeral 
“20,” on page 114, paragraph 367, line 6, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 367, page 114, line 6, at the 
end of the line, strike out “20” and in lieu insert “10,” so ag 
to read: 

Pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not set or strung; 
diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other precious stones and semi- 
precious stones, cut but not set, and suitable for use in the manufacture 
of jewelry, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask the Senator from Utah if in 
offering his amendment he uses the former print, or does he 
refer to the reprint? 

Mr. SMOOT. The page and line refer to the original print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
would be to place “ pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, 
but not set or strung; diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other 
precious stones and semiprecious stones, cut but not set, and 
suitable for use in the manufacture of jewelry,” at 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. President, I offer it with no hostility whatever to the rate 
in the pending bill if it were possible to be collected. I am fully 
convinced that there are many Democratic Senators who feel 
exactly as I do relative to a rate of 20 per cent. As I stated 
the other day, if it were possible to collect a high-rate duty 
on precious stones, I would not object to 100 per cent, but I am 
positive that a high rate can not be collected. 

I want to give to the Senate this afternoon an ocular demon- 
stration’ of the ease with which pearls can be smuggled into the 
country. I hold in my hand an invoice for 10 pearls purchased 
by Mr. Ludwig Nisson, of New York. These 10 pearls [ex- 
hibiting] cost $78,578.82. 

Mr. REED. I suggest that the Senator pass them around for 
examination. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much did they cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventy-eight thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and eighty-two cents. Mr. President, I can 
conceal every one of these pearls in the center of one cigar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How did the Senator say he obtained those 
pearls? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to confess to the Senator from 
Arkansas; but I will assure the Senator they are genuine pearls, 
purchased of late, and I will assure the Senator that this is the 
invoice of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Probably the Senator gaye bond for their 
safe return. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to return them, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, the duty of 20 per cent on these pearls would 
amount to. $15,715.76. If anyone desired to smuggle similar 
ones into the country they could be concealed in one cigar. 
Take a box of 100 such cigars and use them for smuggling, filled 
with pearis, the loss of duty upon such would be $1,571,576. 

Mr. President, the Treasury Department claims that the rate 
of 20 per cent in the pending bill will net the Government of the 
United States less than if a rate of 10 per cent were provided. 
Twenty per cent will be the cause of a‘great part of all pearls, 
diamonds, and precious stones being smuggled into this country. 

A rather strange anomaly about this whole matter is that the 
honest dealers in precious stones are all opposed to the measure, 
notwithstanding they would be an immediate gainer. I know 
of one firm in New York that has over $2,000,000 worth of pearls 
on hand. The increase of duty from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
will immediately give that firm a profit of $200,000. Yet they 
are opposed to the increase of duty. Why? Because they know 
that in the future they will be compelled to come in direct com- 
petition with men who will buy their pearls and precious stones 
from smugglers, instead of foreign dealers in their regular ex- 
port business allowing the Government of the. United States to 
collect 10 per cent as now. The history of the past has proven 
that the Government of the United States does not collect a rate 


‘| higher than 10 per cent upon diamonds. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was simply going to suggest that, in view 
of the interest manifested on this subject on this side of the 
Chamber, it really should be the subject of consideration in 
executive session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to suggest in all seriousness to the 
majority that they adopt this amendment. The question will 
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to whether a 10 per cent or a 20 per cent duty is best. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Utah correctly, his argument is that the importers’ honesty 
will not exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the importer, but it is the smuggler. 
The honest importer will be compelled, if he pays the 20 per 
cent duty on diamonds and precious stones imported from the 
foreign dealer. to sell in direct competition with the dishonest 
dealer who wifl buy them from a smuggler, dividing with him 
the amount that may be saved by the evasion of payment of a 
duty. 

Mr. JAMES. Does not the Senator from Utah believe that a 
man who would smuggle for 20 per cent would not hesitate to 
smuggle for 10 per cent, the only difference being that he might 
do more of it for 10 per cent? 

Mr. SMCOT. History does not show that to be the case. I 
presented figures here the other day, when I spoke upon this 
question, showing that whenever the rate had been more than 
10 per cent the duty collected by the United States had fallen 
below that which had been collected when the rate had been 
only 10 per cent. There is no question in my mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but that that will again be the result if a duty of 20 per 
cent is placed upon precious stones in this bill. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have not taken any part in 
the discussion of the pending tariff bill. I was very much in- 
terested in four years ago, and I did make some little inves- 
tigation regarding this very matter about which the Senator 
from Utah is now speaking. There is one feature of the rate 
of duty on diamonds which I think has always been improper— 
it was improper in the Payne-Aldrich law and I think it is im- 
proper in this bill—and that is the difference which is made in 
the rate of duty on uncut and on cut diamonds. I have not the 
figures before me, although I did have them four years ago, 
and then gave them to the Senate. 

I think that the uncut diamond ought to come into the coun- 
try at the same rate of duty as does the cut diamond. I repeat, 
I made some investigation four years ago by conferring with 
those familiar with the subject—jewelers, men who deal in 
diamonds—and I then found this to be the concurrent testimony 
by them. Of course it will be recognized that the uncut dia- 
mond imported as such when it # cut is worth just the same 
in this market as is the diamond which is imported as a cut 
diamond, and the figures which I then presented to the Senate, 
and which I ascertained, after conference with those who were 
familiar with the matter, were correct, showed that there was a 
very large profit in the cutting of diamonds—I have forgotten 
what it was—but a very much larger profit than is found in 
any ordinary business. 

The profit on cutting diamonds is all that any legitimate 
business would desire in the way of profit growing out of the 
importation and cutting of diamonds. There is no necessity 
that there should be such a difference as will not only give to 
the importer of uncut diamonds a very large profit in his busi- 
ness, but also a direct bonus, as it amounts to in this case, of 
over a million dollars. 

There are only one or two, if I recollect aright, concerns in 
the United States that cut diamonds. Does the Senator from 
Utah know whether or not I am accurate in that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of but two or three. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. If the Senator will refer to the 
Statistical Abstract, he will see that the value will show that 
there is over a million dollars of difference between the amount 
paid on cut diamonds and on uncut diamonds at the rate 
provided in this bill and what they would be if the rate were 
the same as on cut diamonds. Therefore it is a direct bonus 
of between one and two million dollars to these one or two 

establishments in the United States that cut diamonds, when 
they themselves in the cutting of the diamond make an immense 
profit in bringing the uncut diamond up to the same value as 
the cut diamond. 

I repeat, I did not expect to have anything to say on this 
subject. I have had nothing to say so far in this discussion, 
but I did take an interest in this matter four years ago and 
leoked into it, and the facts are as I state them—that the 
effect of this disparity is to give a direct bonus of between 
one and two million dollars to one or two establishments in 
the United States that cut diamonds. It is just exactly the 
same as if that money were taken out of the Treasury and 
handed to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a differential between 
uncut diamonds and cut diamonds and precious stones in the 
present law of 10 per cent, but in this bill—— 

Mr. BACON. Ten per cent! It is 50 per cent. 
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ihen be in conference, and they can then decide in conference as | Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law uncut diamonds and 


precious stones come in free, but there is a duty of 10 per 
cent on cut diamonds. So I speak of it in that way as being a 
10 per cent difference. 

Mr. BACON. Is it not twice as much in one case as it is in 
the other? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; under the present law the uncut diamond 
is free and the cut diamond pays a duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. I am speaking about the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under this bill the uncut diamonds carry a 
rate of duty of 10 per cent and the cut diamonds carry a rate 
of duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I myself, Mr. President, agree with the Senator 
from Georgia that there is too great a difference in the rate 
between the uncut and the cut diamond; but if there was no 
difference, then there would be no rough diamonds or rough 
precious stones imported into the country. on account of the 
difference of cost between cutting in a foreign country and in 
this country. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Utah says that in this bill 
there is too great a difference—that uncut diamonds are allowed 
to come in at 10 per cent and cut diamonds at 20 per cent, while 
under the existing law uncut diamonds come in free and cut 
diamonds at 10 per cent. There is just the same difference be- 
tween the two provisions of this bill as there is between the 
two provisions of the existing law. We place uncut diamonds 
on the dutiable list at 10 per cent duty; the present law allows 
them to be imported free. On cut diamonds, the present law 
admits them here at 10 per cent duty; in this bill we increase 
the duty to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have not denied that, Mr. President; in fact, 
I specifically so stated. 

I shall answer the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] by 
saying that from the figures to which I called the attention of 
the Senate, and also which I myself had examined into, that 
there is perhaps a greater differential than is really necessary 
between the diamond in the rough and the cut diamond. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me just a moment— 
and I will not interrupt him for more than a moment—it is true, 
as shown by the importations, that in each instance the one or 
two establishments in the United States that cut diamonds have 
an absolute bonus of between one and two million dollars. In 
addition to a large profit 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me until I get 
through, I will not detain him long. In addition to a large 
profit each year—and I am not incorrect in this statement, be- 
cause I have a very distinct recollection as to what the jewelers 
themselyes told me as to the profit on uncut diamonds—in addi- 
tion to a large profit there is a distinct bonus of between one and 
two million dollars each year, limited to one or two establish- 
ments in the United States. 

Now, just one other word and I am done, and that is on the 
general subject as to whether or not there ought to be a low rate 
of duty on diamonds simply to prevent smuggling. I do not 
believe in any such doctrine. If I had the fixing of the rate, 
I would put the rate on diamonds a good deal higher than it is 
in this bill. The truth is that those who want to smuggle are 
going to smuggle whether the duty is 10 per cent or whether it is 
20 per cent or whether it is 25 or 30 per cent. The greatest 
security at last against smuggling is not the rate of duty, but 
it is in the fact that the diamond trade is such that no large 
transaction can be made in the purchase of diamonds in Europe 
that can not easily be found out and is found out by the proper 
methods used for that purpose through our agents there. I 
understand it to be a fact that in most instances where smug- 
glers are detected they are detected by reason of the fact that 
we have information before they leave the other country. That 
information is conveyed here, and the American customs officers 
are on the watch for them. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit that there are smugglers operating 
to-day, but there is not the incentive to smuggling to-day that 
there will be if the rate is increased to 20 per cent. The Sen- 
ator’s opinion is not shared in by the Treasury Department, 
because the Treasury Department says that if the rate is ad- 
vanced to 20 per cent it will be the means of increasing the 
smuggling of precious stones into this country, and it expresses 
the opinion that the amount of duty collected will not be as 
much as under the 10 per cent rate of the present law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has displayed here a few pearls, 
the value of which I have forgotten. 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventy-eight thousand five hundred 
seventy-eight dollars. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator made the statement that they 
could all be concealed in one cigar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they can almost be put in a sparrow egg. 

Mr. REED. If they are worth $78,000, at a tariff of 10 per 
cent the smuggler would gain $7,800 as his reward for bringing 
them over, or approximately that, although, of course, some- 
thing would have to be deducted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the smuggler would have to sell 
them at a considerable reduction to the retailer or he would 
not buy of him. 

Mr. REED. But assume that he would receive a profit of 
$5,000. Is not that sufficient incentive to induce smuggling 
when it can be done so cleverly and so easily? It seems to me 
the argument of the Senator proves too much; it proves that 
10 per cent reward is great enough, so that if a man be dis- 
honest he would pursue this avocation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The history of importations and of smuggling 
does not bear out that conclusion. A manin smuggling diamonds 
into this country must first find somebody who will buy them, 
and in order to find a merchant who will buy them, the 
smuggler must sell at a less price than the merchant would buy 
them from the regular trade, and there is not enough in it 
after that division to cause the development of smuggling to 
any great extent, but when you come to increase the duty to 
20 per cent there will be a strong incentive and more people will 
engage in that business. There are people to-day engaged in 
it. Many of the precious stones are smuggled into the United 
States under the present rates, but if the rate of duty is in- 
creased 100 per cent, there is no doubt in my. mind nor is there 
in the mind of the Treasury officials that the business will 
greatly increase and that smuggling will become a general thing. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as I understand, under the law, 
if a smuggler is caught the goods are confiscated, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few have been confiscated so far. 

Mr. BACON. I asked the Senator if it is not a fact that they 
are confiscated? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


—— 


and 


Yes; they are subject to be confiscated. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it only happens in very few instances that 
they are confiscated. 

Mr. BACON. If we catch 10 per cent of the smugglers and 
there is a 10 per cent duty on diamonds we will get even with 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. That would be a rather poor argu- 
ment. It seems to me that would be equivalent to saying that 
we would encourage smuggling with the hope that we would at 
least detect 10 per cent of the smuggiers. In fact, in order to 
get even we would have to catch one-half of them. 

Mr. BACON. Not at all. If there is a 10 per cent duty on 
diamonds, of course the diamonds are worth ten times as much 
as the duty, and therefore whenever you catch one-tenth of 
them you have equaled the loss of the duty. If the diamond 
when confiscated is worth ten times as much as the duty, of 
course the confiscation represents ten times the amount which 
would have been paid had it not been smuggled. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only interest I have in this subject is to 
see that the law which we enact can be put into successful 
operation, and I am simply voicing the opinion of the honest 
dealers of precious stones in this country, and also the opinion 
that has been expressed by the Treasury Department, not only 
in the past, but at the present time. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator-—— 

Mr. BACON. I will just add one word, with the permission 
of the Senator. I have not looked at the bill to see whether 
the conference committee would have any control of the ques- 
tion of the rate of duty on uncut diamonds 

Mr. SMOOT. They will not have unless some amendment 
is made. If this amendment is adopted, then I will follow it 
up, of course, with another amendment. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, what I was 
going to say was that I hoped if there is an opportunity to do 
so the difference between the duty on uncut diamonds and on 
cut diamonds will be removed and that there will be imposed 
just the same duty on uncut diamonds as on cut diamonds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. 
to insert——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing that the greater portion of the 
amendment should be printed without reading, because it has 
been once printed. There were some errors, however, as it was 
first printed, so that if the Secretary will read down to sub- 
division C it will be satisfactory to me, and then the whole 
amendment can be printed in the Recorp. 


The Secretary proceedef to read the amendment, which is as 
follows: : 


On page 209, after line 12, insert: 


Subdivision 3. A. That a tax shall be, and is hereby, imposed upon 
the transfer of any property, real or personal, or of any interest therein 
or income therefrom, in trust or otherwise. 

First. When the transfer is by will or by the intestate laws of any 
State or Territory or of the United States from any person dying seized 
or possessed of the property while a resident of the United States or 
any of its possessions. 

Second. When the transfer is by will or intestate law of property 
within the United States or any of its possessions and the decedent 
was a nonresident of the United States or any of its possessions at the 
time of his death. 

Third. When the property of 1 resident decedent or the property of 
a nonresident decedent within the United States or any of its posses- 
sions transferred by will is not specifically bequeathed or devised, such 
property shall for the purpose of this subdivision be deemed to be 
transferred proportionately to and divided pro rata among all the 
general legatees and devisees named in said decedent's will, including 
all transfers under a residuary clause of such will. 

Fourth. When the transfer is of property made by a resident, or by 
a nonresident when such nonresident’s property is within the United 
States or any of its possessions, by deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift 
made in contemplation of the death of the grantor, vendor, or donor or 
— to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after such 

eath. 

Fifth. When any such person or corporation becomes beneficially 
entitled in possession or expectancy to any property or the income 
thereof by any such transfer whether made before or after the passage 
of this act. 

Sixth. Whenever any person or corporation shall exercise a power of 
appointment derived from any disposition of property made either 
before or after the passage of this act, such appointment when made 
shall be deemed a transfer taxable under the provisions of this sub- 
division in the same manner as though the property to which such 
appointment relates belonged absolutely to the donee of such power 
and had been bequeathed or devised by such donee by will; and when- 
ever any person or corporation possessing such power of appoiniment 
so derived shall omit or fail to exercise the same within the time pro- 
vided therefor, in whole or in part, a transfer taxable under the pro- 
visions of this subdivision shall be deemed to take place to the extent 
of such omission or failure In the same manner as though the persons 
or corporations hereby becoming entitled to the possession or enjoyment 
of the property to which such power related had succeeded thereto by a 
will of the donee of the power failing to exercise such power, taking 
effect at the time of such omission or failure. 

B. The tax imposed hereby shall be upon the clear market value of 
the property so transferred, and the value of any transfer or transfers 
to any person or corporation shall be taxed at the following rates, 


On page 209, after line 12, it is proposed 


wit : 

The first $50,000 in value of any such transfer or transfers to any 
person or corporation shall be exempt from taxation unier this sub- 
division. The next $50,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 1 per rent. 
The next $100,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 2 per cent. he next 
$100,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. The next $100,000 
shall be taxed at the rate of 4 per cent. The next $100,000 shall be 
taxed at the rate of 5 per cent. The next $500,000 shall be taxed at 
the rate of 7 per cent. The next $1,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate 
of 10 per cent. The next $2,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 15 
per cent. The next $5,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 20 per 
cent. The next $10,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 30 per cent. 
The next $15,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 45 per cent. The 
next $16,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 60 per cent, and all over 
$50,000,000 shall be taxed at the rate of 75 per cent: Provided, That in 
the collection of the taxes imposed by this subdivision, if it shall be 
made to appear, to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, that any person or corporation liable for the payment of any 
tax hereunder has paid a like tax on the same transfer or transfers to 
any State, Territory, or District within the United States, then the 
amount so paid by such person or corporation to such State, Territory. 
or District shall to the extent of 95 per cent of the amount so paid be 
credited as a payment upon any tax due under this subdivision. 

Cc. Any property devised or bequeathed to any purely educational, 
charitabie, missionary, benevolent, hospital, or infirmary corporation, 
including corporations organized exclusively for Bible or tract purposes, 
shall be exempted from and not subject to the provisions of this sub- 
division. There shall also be exempted from and not subject to the 
provisions of this subdivision property bequeathed to a corporation or 
association organized exclusively for the moral or mental improvement 
of men or women, or for scientific, literary, library, patriotic, cemetery, 
or historical purposes, or for the enforcement of laws relating to chil- 
dren or animals, or for two or more of such purposes, and used exclusively 
for carrying out one or more of such purposes. But no such corpora- 
tion or association shall be entitled to such exemption if any officer, 
member, or employee thereof shall receive or may be lawfully entiticd 
to receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof except 
reasonable compensation for services in effecting one or more of such 
purposes or as proper beneficiaries of its strictly charitable purposes, 
or if the organization thereof for any such avowed purpes2 be a guise 
or pretense for directly or indirectly making any other pecuniary profit 
for such corporation or association or for any of its members or em- 
ployees, or if it be not in good faith organized or conducted exclusively 
for one or more of such purposes. 

D. That if such tax is paid within six months from the accrual 
thereof a discount of 5 per cent shall be allowed and deducted there- 
from. If such tax is not paid -within 18 months from. the accrual 
thereof, interest shall be charged and collected thereon at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum from the time the tax acerued, unless by reason 
of claims made upon the estate, necessary litigation, or other anavoid- 
able cause of delay such tax can not be determined and paid as herein 
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provided, in which case interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall be charged upon such tax from the accrual thereof until the cause 
of such delay is removed, after which 10 per cent shall be charged. 

EK. That the tax aforesaid shall be due and payable in one year after 
the death of the testator, and shall be a lien and charge upon the 
property of every person who may die as aforesaid for 20 years or 
until the same shall, within that period, be fully paid to and discharged 
by the United States; and every executor, administrator, or trustee 
having in charge or trust any legacy or distributive share as aforesaid 
shall give notice thereof in writing to the collector or deputy collector 
of the district where the deceased grantor or bargainer last resided 
within 20 days after he shall have taken charge of such trust, and 
every executor, administrator, or trustee, before payment and distribu- 
tion to the legatees or any parties entitled to beneficial interest therein, 
shall pay to the collector or deputy collector of the district of which 
the deceased person was a resident, or in which the property was 
located in case of nonresidents, the amount of the tax assessed upon 
such legacy or distributive share, and shall also make and render to the 
said collector or deputy collector a schedule, list, or statement, in 
duplicate, of the amount of such legacy or distributive share, together 
with the amount of the tax which has accrued or shall accrue thereon, 
verified by his oath or affirmation, to be administered and certified 
thereon by some magistrate or officer having lawful power to administer 
such oaths in such form and manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which schedule, list, or statement 
shall contain the names of each and every person entitled to any bene- 
ficial interest therein, together with the clear value of such interest, 
the duplicate of which schedule, list, or statement shall be by him 
immediately delivered and the tax thereon paid to such collector; and 
upon such payment and delivery of such schedule, list, or statement said 
collector or deputy collector shall grant to such person paying such 
duty or tax a receipt or receipts for the same in duplicate, which shall 
be prepared as hereinafter provided. Such receipt or receipts, duly 
signed and delivered by such collector or deputy collector, shall be 
sufficient evidence to entitle such executor, administrator, or trustee to 
be credited and allowed such payment by every tribunal which by the 
laws of any State or Territory is or may be empowered to decide upon 
and settle the accounts of executors and administrators; and in case 
such executor, administrator, or trustee shall refuse or neglect to pay 
the aforesaid duty or tax to the collector or deputy collector as afore- 
said within the time hereinbefore provided, or shall neglect or refuse 
to deliver to said collector or deputy collector the duplicate of the 
schedule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal 
estate, under oath as aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to deliver the 
schedule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal 
estate, under oath as aforesaid, or shall deliver to said collector or 
deputy collector a false schedule or statement of such legacies, prop- 
erty, or personal estate, or give the names and relationship of the 
persons entitled to beneficial interests therein untruly, or shall not 
truly and correctly set forth and state therein the clear value of such 
beneficial interests, or where no administration upon such property or 
personal estate shall have been granted or allowed under existing laws, 
the collector or deputy collector shall make out such lists and valua- 
tion as in other cases of neglect or refusal and shall assess the duty 
thereon, and the collector shall commence appropriate proceedings 
before any court of the United States, in the name of the United States, 
against such person or persons as may have the actual or constructive 
custody or possession of such property or personal estate, or any part 


thereof, and shall subject such property or personal estate, or any por- | 


tion of the same, to be sold upon the judgment or decree of such court, 
and from the proceeds of such sale the amount of sueh tax, together 
with all costs and expenses of every description to be allowed by such 
court, shall be first paid, and the balance, if any, deposited according 
to the order of such court, to be paid under its direction to such person 
or persons as shall establish title to the same. The deed or deeds, or 
any proper conveyance of such property or personal estate, or any por- 
tion thereof, so sold under such judgment or decree executed by the 
officer lawfully charged with carrying the same into effect shall vest 
in the purchaser thereof all the title of the delinquent to the property 
or personal estate sold under and by virtue of such judgment or decree, 
and shall release every other portion of such property or personal estate 
from the lien or charge thereon created by this section. And every 
person who shall have in his possession, charge, or custody any record, 
file, or paper containing, or supposed to contain, any information con- 
cerning such property or personal estate, as aforesaid, passing from 
any person who may die as aforesaid, shall exhibit the same at the 
request of the collector or deputy collector of the district and to any 
law officer of the United States in the performance of his duty under 
this section, his deputy or agent, who may desire to examine the same. 
And if any such person having in his possession, charge, or custody any 
such records, files, or paper shal! refuse or neglect to exhibit the same 
on request, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of $500: 
Provided, That in all legal controversies where such deed or title shall 
be the subject of judicial investigation, the recital in said deed shall be 
prima facie evidence of its truth and that the requirements of the law 
have been complied with by the officers of the Government: And pro- 
vided further, That in case of willful neglect, refusal, or false state- 
ment by such executor, administrator, or trustee, as aforesaid, he shail 
be liable to a penalty of not exceeding $1,000, to be recovered with costs 
of suit. Any tax paid under the provisions of this section shall be 
deducted from the particular legacy or distributive share on account of 
which the same is charged. 

I’. That from and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is authorized to appoint a competent person, at an annual 
salary of $5,000, whose special duty it shall be to conduct such investi- 
gations as may be necessary to secure the efficient enforcement of the 
tax imposed upon legacies.and distributive shares of personal property 
by this section, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may also 
from time to time assign one or more special agents to aid in such 
investigations. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this amendment which I have 


offered provides for an inheritance tax upon all bequests, begin- 
ning after the first $50,000, which is exempted, and running up 
to as high as 75 per cent on that part of any bequest which 
exceeds $50,000,000. 

I will print in the Recorp at this point a table showing the 


rate of taxation as it would work out if this amendment became 
a law. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 

Table showing rate of taxation propescd. Ter cent. 
first $50,000 of any inheritance__._..._.___.__.__..----- Exempted 
next $50,000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $100,000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $100.000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $100,000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $100,000 of any inheritance taxed at______.__.______-__-_ 
next $500,000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $1,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at__- 
next $2,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at 
next $5,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at______ 
next $10,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at_____ 
The next $15,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at_____ 
The next $16,000.000 of any inheritance taxed at_._____- f ‘ 
All over $50,000,000 of any inheritance taxed at__..._.______ 75 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I 
not quite grasp the full purport of his amendment. 
Senator’s amendment propose a direct inheritance 
collateral inheritance tax, or both? 

Mr, NORRIS. It makes no distinction between 
heirs and any other heirs or any other bequests. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, if I heard the reading correctly, in 
the event of a State having taxed—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to take up that matter now. 

One of the objections to a Federal inheritance tax, and an 
objection which I believe has a great deal of reason for its 
basis, is that the different States desire to use that as one of the 
methods of taxation, and therefore that the Federal Government 
should not engage in any tax on inheritances. 

In explaining a provision of the amendment which I think 
entirely meets that objection, I wish to say that one of the objects 
of the amendment is to break up the very large fortunes. No 
State so far has levied, and no State dares levy, a very high tax 
on inheritances for fear of driving property out of its borders to 
other States. If a Federal law were enacted that had in it a 
progressive rate sufficiently high to break up these immense for- 
tunes, that objection, of course, could not apply. In order to 
meet that objection, I have incorporated in the amendment the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That in the collection of the taxes imposed by this sub- 
division if it shall be made to agnenr to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that any person or corporation liable 
for the payment of any tax hereunder has paid a like tax on the same 
transfer or transfers to any State, Territory, or District within the 
United States, then the amount so paid by such person or corporation 
to such State, Territory, or District shall, to the extent of 95 per cent 


of the amount so paid, be credited as a payment upon any tax due 
under this subdivision. 
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I think that is an answer, in so far as under this provision I 
am able to make an answer, to the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in my own State we have 
a collateral inheritance tax from which we are deriving «a very 
considerable revenue, and there has been some agitation in 
favor of an additional direct inheritance tax. In Massachusetts, 
and possibly in some other States, they have now both a direct 
and a collateral tax. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the States must collect an equal amount, as his amendment 
provides, before they get the exemption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The States are to be credited with 
amount collected under State laws. Is that it? 

Mr. NORRIS. They are credited with 95 per cent of the 
amount that they have paid to the State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I wanted to get clear in 
my mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be well in the beginning to state that 
it has been uniformly held by the courts that an inheritance tax 
is not a tax on property. It is a tax on the right of a person 
to take property which he would not be allowed to take or have 
a right to take if it were not for the law which, under such 
circumstances, gives it to him. 

At this point I desire to include in the Recorp a table showing 
the exact amount that would be taken from bequests of various 
amounts, if my proposition were enacted into law. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing operation of proposed inheritance tag. 


the 


On an inheritance of $50,000, tax would be_____--_--__--~_ $0 
On an inheritance of $100,000, tax would be___.--__--_..__ 500 
On an inheritance of $200,000, tax would be___.-___--~~ 2, 500 
On an inheritance of $300,000, tax would be__-_.---_---~ 5, 500 
On an inheritance of $400,000, tax would be___-.=- ~~~ 9, 500 
On an inheritance of $500,000, tax would be___----_---~- 14, 500 
On an inheritance of $1,000,000, tax would be___-_------ 49, 500 
On an inheritance of $4,000,000, tax would be____-----_ 449, 500 
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On an inheritance of $9,000,000, tax would be 
On an inheritance of $19,000,000, tax would be 
On an inheritance of $34,000,000, tax would be_--------— at: 199; 
On an inheritanee of $50,000,000, tax would be... ----- 20, 799, 500 
On an inheritance of $80,000,000, tax would be , 500 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be noted that the amendment does not 
levy a tax upon the estate proper but only a tax upon the 
various bequests; and under the amendment, if it should become 
a law, it would be possible for any man with any amount of 
property so to bequeath it as to entirely avoid the tax. 

This table shows, as I have computed it, the various amounts 
that would have to be paid for various bequests, running from 
$50,000 up to $80,000,000. 

All taxes are burdensome. It would be better if we could 
avoid taxation. We desire, and I think it is the desire all over 
the world, to avoid burdensome taxation and to avoid expensive 
taxation. :From the very beginning of government men have 
continually tried to enact into law such systems of taxation as 
would be least burdensome. Of all the taxes that ever have 
been conceived by man there is no other that is so little a 
burden as an inheritance tax. It is the only tax I know of 
that is not directly or indirectly a tax on consumption. There 
is no other tax that can be so easily and inexpensively collected. 
There is no other tax that is any more just or fair. It is a 
tax that can not be passed on to some one else. 

An inheritance tax of the kind that is provided in this par- 
ticular amendment would not take from any man a single 
doliar he had done anything toward earning. It would not 
take away from any person a single dollar that he had any- 
thing whatever to do with creating. It would, in fact, take 
only a part of the property that the legislatures of the States 
or of the Nation have a right, if they see fit, to take away 
entirely. 

The vight to inherit property is one given to the individual by 
law. It is not a natural right. It may be said that in some 
instances the children work and labor with their parents, help 
to create their property, and help to accumulate their property. 
That is sometimes true in the accumulation of small estates. 
I do not believe it is true in a single case where the tax 
provided in this amendment would be levied. In every instance, 
as far as I know, inheritances of from one to two or three or 
four or five million dollars go to people who never have as 
much as crooked their fingers to accumulate the money. 

It has often been said during the course of the debate in this 
Chamber on the income-tax provisions, and I have not heard it 
contradicted here or elsewhere, that immense, swollen fortunes 
are an evil and a detriment not only to our Government but to 
humanity. There is a limit beyond which money can buy 
neither comfort, luxuries, nor pleasure. I think it is conceded 
by all men that the accumulation and the entailing of immense, 
swollen fortunes is detrimental to the welfare of humanity. 

When George Washington died he left an estate, as I remem- 
ber now, valued at somewhere about $500,000, and I believe he 
was then the wealthiest man in the United States; but we have 
seen grow up within the last 50 years a large number of im- 
mense fortunes. 

As was said in the debate by several Senators, some of these 
fortunes, perhaps, have been dishonestly acquired. Some of 
them have been acquired honestly and fairly under the law. 
I am going to take one of them as an illustration, and I am 
going to take one the legality, fairness, and honesty of whose 
acquisition, so far as I know, can not be questioned. 


, 500 
, 500 
500 


I take it that no one would object if we could break up the [ 


large fortunes that were dishonestly acquired; but it might be 
said that those that were honestly acquired ought not to be 
broken up, because of an alleged injustice that thereby would 
be done those who would otherwise inherit them. 

As I said a while ago, I do not believe any injustice can come 
from taking away a portion of an inheritance from a man who 
has done nothing whatever, either with his hands or with his 
brains, toward its acquisition. It is taking something that he 
does not have, something that he can not inherit, except as the 
law ives him the right to inherit. It is taking something that 
he has not produced. The particular provision I have offered 
as an amendment in every instance will leave enough, without 
any serious taxation, to keep him and all his friends and family 
jn absolute luxury during all their lives. 

Yo illustrate the working out of this amendment I on to 
take the estate of John Jacob Astor. Let me say right here 
that I have nothing against any of the Astors, or any of their 
predecessors, or any of those who live now. As far as I know, 
none of them has ever done a dishonorable act in the acquisition 
of property. As far as I know, the present young Mr. Astor is 
perfectly honorable, perfectly honest, and has not done anything 
to secure his fortune that is illegal, disreputable, unfair, or 
dishonest. When his father, John Jacob Astor, went down on 
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the Titanic he left an estate, speaking in ‘round numbers, valued 
at about $80,000,000. I am informed by the officials in New 
York City that this estate represents the increase in value of 
an original investment—a great many years ago, of course—of 
less than $2,000,000, and that all of this immense fortune has 
been brought about by the increase in value of real estate, 
principally on Manhattan Island, in which for all these years the 
estate has been invested. 

With an investment, let us say, and it is liberal, as I under- 
stand it, of $2,000,000 years ago made by the original Astor, the 
estate has grown until at the death of John Jacob Astor it 
amounted to $90,000,000. During all those years for several 
generations the Astors have really done nothing except to see 
the estate grow and become more valuable and to live in luxury 
off its income. 

This property, worth originally $2,000,000, now worth 
$90,000,000, has been made valuable by the public. Ever y man 
who ever paid taxes in New York has contributed something 
toward its value. Every man who ever erected a building on 
Manhattan Island, whether it was a mansion on Broadway or 
an humble cottage in the suburbs, has done something to make 
this estate greater. From the man in the street who laid the 
paving blocks to the master minds that planned the giant sky- 
scrapers which lift their heads up in the clouds, every one of 
them has contributed something to the Astors. Every drop of 
sweat that ever trickled down over the brow of labor on Man- 
hattan Island for a century has contributed its mite to the 
Astor fortune. 

There is nothing unjust, Mr. President, there is nothing unfair 
in such a case, after the man who owned it has used it during 
his lifetime, for the Government to say at his death, before 
anybody shall take this fortune which the people of the country 
have in reality made, we will levy a tax and give a portion of 
it back to the people, and realizing that vast aggregations of 
wealth are harmful to free government and to humanity gen- 
erally, we will grade that tax in such a way that it will be 
practically impossible for the large aggregations of wealth to 
be entailed from one generation to another. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. There is a great deal, of course, in what the 
Senator says, but it must be based, however, upon a funda- 
mental that reaches back of the taxing power. If the laws 
under which the Astor fortune—I use that as the illustration 
which the Senator has used—permit a fortune to be accumu- 
lated in the way in which that fortune was accumulated, there 
may then be a question as to the morals involved in first per- 
mitting that condition, and then turning around and from the 
viewpoint not of the necessity of government for revenue but to 
reach a condition which from the second viewpoint is suffi- 
ciently questionable to warrant reaching deep down into the 
fortune under the guise of taxation. That may present a ques- 
tion of doubtful morals. 

I think I will vote for the Senator’s amendment; but the 
trouble with an inheritance tax, especially where it is levied 
upon realty, is that it serves to reconcile the American people 
to a condition under which a man without lifting a finger accu- 
mulates year by year millions due entirely to the labor, the 
activity, the very existence, if I may use the term, of others. 
I hope the day is not far distant when instead of dealing 
with the frills, if I may use that expression, we will begin to 
go down to the fundamentals and make it impossible for a man 
to acquire a great fortune to which he contributes only that 
much which one life in a population of a million lives bears to 
that million. 

The fortune of the Astors to-day is largely due to the fact 
that millions of people have resided upon Manhattan Island. 
To recognize that the Astors may first take that and then we 
get back a part of it through the doubtful process of taxation in 
the admitted excess of the needs of revenue it seems to me is 
presenting a picture in morals that we must soon withdraw 
from the American public. 

While I shall support the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I wish that’instead of tolerating the idea that a 
man makes his millions to which he is not entitled, and then 
the only remedy is for the people to get some of it back in 
excess of the due needs of revenue, we would study more and 
more the process by which the people in the first instance should 
retain that which properly belongs to them in the fruits of their 
existence, the fruits of their labor, the fruits of that wealth 
which population makes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is a great deal in what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said which appeals to me. I 
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do not regard it, however, as any objection to this amendment. 
The other day in the debate on the income tax reference was 
mz te to the inheritance tax, and it was said instead of taxing 
such large fortunes we ought to prevent them from being pos- 
That is true, perhaps, and I am not 
offering this amendment as a cure for all the evils of the Gov- 
But we do have these large for- 
We have men worth 
$100,000.000 and $200.000,000, more money than any ‘man can 
use and more money than any mind can really comprehend, and 
This kind of a law ought to 
be on the statute books even though we did what the Senator 
from Minnesota has so well said we ought to do—legislate in 
such a way, or let the States legislate in such a way, that it 
would be impossible to acquire in one lifetime these large 


sible under our laws. 


ernment or of taxation even. 


tunes. We are facing a condition. 


we are faced with this condition. 


fortunes. 
Mr. CLAPP 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to you, Senator. 
Mr. CLAPP. 
of an income tax and an inheritance tax. 
deal frankly with these great subjects. 


find some means to first prevent them. 


country, almost on bended knees supplicating, a pittance from 


his hands to establish libraries, has done much to stay Ameri- 


enn thought and American purpose in trying to find some just 


way of preventing a Carnegie from first taking from the Ameri- 
can people approximately $500,000,000 of property, representing 
a taxing power against the American people based upon the re- 
turns and earnings of that $500,000,000, and then doling some 


of it out as a benefaction to those who permitted the taking. 

If the Senator will pardon me. too much to-day we find the 
American people confronted with a situation in which they 
eome to recognize as a public benefactor the man who does 
thus. First, he obtains the $500,000,000, and then he doles it 
out to the public in institutions benevolent in their inception 
or institutions of an educational character. 

If the Senator will pardon me another moment, the people 
have too much of the thought in this country that prosperity 
consists of a few men sitting around a banquet board heaped so 
high with the good things of life that a few crumbs must fall 
to the floor, and the gathering of those crumbs by the rank 
and file constitutes prosperity. 


I regret that we are confronted to-day by the alternative of 


voting for or against these propositions, for while I believe, 
having tolerated a system under which these accumulations 
have been made, we should tax them, and perhaps temporarily 
have no other recourse than taxation, I can not help but feel 
that taxation and the receipt of these benefactions from great 
evergrown fortunes serve to enslave the American mind and 
make us more tolerant of conditions which it should be the 
primary thought and effort of every American patriot to see if 
there is not some way to so adjust the situation that instead 
of that banquet board thus being heaped overhigh and the 
erumbs falling to the masses there might be a banquet boarA 
around which all could sit with a fair equation of opportunity. 

Of course. I have only used names in the sense of illustration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want in return to thank the 
Senator for what he has said. He presents a very interesting 
question; but, Mr. President, in my judgment, interesting as it 
may be, it is not directly related to the question before us. 
We do have the large fortunes. I presume that under any system 
which we could invent we are liable to have them. The par- 
ticular fortune that I took as an illustration is no exception. I 
do not believe any man lives or ever did live who by his own 
effort, his own ability, his own wisdom is able to honestly make 
a fortune as large as the Astor fortune or as a great many of 
the other fortunes. They are usually made by influences en- 
tirely beyond the control of the owner; that is, if they are built 
up honestly. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I prefer not to yield just now. I will yield 
in a very few moments. I do not believe any man can make a 
million dollars by his own effort. These fortunes have not been 
made by the working of the hand or of the brain. Often acci- 
dent, sometimes perhaps by some provision of law, men have 
been able to build up a fortune, but many of them have been 
built up—for instance, like the Astor fortune—that are per- 
fectly honest, perfectly legitimate. Others have been accumu- 
lated by accident, by the investment, perhaps, of a few dollars 
in a mine that may turn out to give the owner millions and 
millions of dollars. There are thousands of ways in which these 





Will the Senator pardon another interruption? 


While, as I said, I shall support the amend- 
ment, yet I fear there is this difficulty or evil that grows out 
I believe we should 
I believe that they do 
tend to reconcile the public and abate the efforts and study to 
I believe that Mr. Car- 
negie in doling out, as it seems to me almost in the attitude 
of a benefactor giving to mendicants, to communities in this 
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vast fortunes are accumulated. We ought to have on the 
statute books a law that when the man who has the fortune is 
through with it. when he is dead, he shall not be able to pass 
it on and entail it from one generation to another, and thus 
accelerating what everybody admits to be an evil. I yield now 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will take just a moment. 

I have had very grave doubts as to the propriety of taking 
from the States the privilege of passing statutes that wonld 
cover either the question of direct or collateral inheritances, 
and I still entertain serious doubt on that point. 

I am glad the Senator from Nebraska has differentiated, and 
that he takes the Astor estate as an illustration of a fortune 
accumulated by honest methods. I am just as much disturbed 
over these great fortunes as is the Senator from Nebraska, and 
if there is any way to halt them properly, by legislation or 
otherwise, I will be glad to cooperate with the Senator from 
Nebraska in doing it. 

Of course both of us see difficulty in accomplishing that 
result. The Astor estate has been accumulated by the enhance- 
ment of real estate values. The original Mr. Astor, I suppose, 
accumulated his first $2,000,000 legitimately in the fur trade. 
He then, with great foresight, invested in real estate in the 
city of New York, and it has grown to $70,000,000 in value. 

A few years ago some men in public life were criticized for 
the purchase by the Government of Rock Creek Park, holdiug 
that it was an expenditure which ought not to be made, but I 
suppose Rock Creek Park would sell to-day for at least twenty- 
five times what we paid for it. Mr. Seward was denounced from 
one end of the country to the other for investing $12,200,000 in 
Alaska. Yet we know that that suni is a mere bagatelle so far 
as the value of that great Territory is now concerned. So with 
the Astor estate. What cost a thousand dollars 50 years ago in 
New York City is worth fifty or one hundred or two hundred 
times that amount to-day in certain localities. So in dealing 
with an estate of that kind I think we ought to differentiate 
between that and estates accumulated in different ways. 

I simply rose to say that I am glad the Senator from Ne- 
braska recognizes that fact, and does not do as a great many 
men in public life do, denounce every man who has accumulated 
a large fortune, because some of these fortunes have been 
accumulated legitimately and honestly, just as the Astor estate 
has been accumulated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I believe that a proper system 
of taxation would go a good ways, at least, to prevent the 
accumulation of these fortunes by the increase in the value of 
property. I believe that more fortunes are made on aecount of 
the increase in the value of real estate than in any other way. 
Many times the man who makes the investment has not exer- 
cised any particular ingenuity or wisdom. Circumstances over 
which he has no control have made the property very valuable. 
We have not yet in our States devised a system of taxation that 
has been just or has been able to keep down these big fortunes. 
If we could meet nationally that question, I would be glad to 
meet it. I would be glad to help, as well as I know how, to 
devise a system of taxation that would prevent the accumulation 
of large fortunes. But that would not do away with the large 
fortunes. It might do away with some of them, but there would 
be a great many of them that would be accumulated anyway 
under any system of laws or government. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether he has estimated the amount of money that 
would be realized by the Government as the result of the adop- 
tion of this amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not, Mr. President. I have 
estimate. Of course it is a very uncertain proposition. 

Mr. WORKS. Then I assume that the amendment is not 
offered with a view to raising needed revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator from: California was 
not in when I began my remarks. I explained a provision in 
the amendment that I thought would result in the different 
States passing the necessary laws and, in fact, getting most 
of the revenue that is provided for here. I have a provision 
in the amendment, I will say to the Senator, that I think 
would result in giving it practically all to the States. 

Mr. WORKS. I am so strongly in sympathy with every 
effort to limit the great fortunes and to prevent their accu- 
mulation that I am liable to be tempted to vote for a measure 
of this kind, that ought not to appeal to my sense of justice. 
If it were necessary to raise funds for the Government by an 
inheritance tax, I should be entirely in sympathy with the idea 
of making the holder of a great fortune pay more than his 
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proportionate share or percentage toward that burden. Upon 
the other hand, it does not seem to me to be an act of justice 
or proper and appropriate to levy a tax of this kind simply 
as a means of taking away from a man the fortune that we 
have allowed him to accumulate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell me a single instance 
where that could possibly occur if this amendment became a 
law? 

Mr. WORKS. I think it would necessarily occur. 

Mr. NORRIS. It could not happen. The Senator has sup- 
posed an impossibility. It does not take away from any man 
anything that he has now. 

Mr. WORKS. It is practically the same thing under the law 
of descent. 

Mr. NORI 

Mr. WOR 
ceive money as 

Mr. NORRIS. Why? 

Mr. WORKS. You take it away from them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why are his descendants entitled to receive it? 

Mr. WORKS. Partly because it is a law of the country and 
partly because—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; because it is a law. 

Mr. WORKS. If the will allow me, it is the uni- 
form sentiment of this country that a man’s children or his 
descendants should inherit whatever he may leave, and we are 
not only depriving them of what the law gives them, but what 
the sentiment of the country justifies. It may be possible that 


S. Indeed, it is not. 
Of course his descendants are entitled to re- 
if it were their own. 


tI 
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Senator 


our laws are wrong and that that sort of thing ought not to be | 


allowed, but I have not reached that frame of mind yet. It 


does not seem to me that it is proper to go to the extent the | 


Senator proposes to go in dealing with these fortunes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
some of these fortunes. I want to say in answer to what the 
Senator from California has said that what I have proposed as 


an amendment to the bill would not take a dollar from any man. | 


The reason why I have a right to inherit is because the law 
gives me that right. This would change that law to some ex- 
tent and take away from me the right to get $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 that I had never crooked my finger to create. Is 
that unjust? Is there any unfair thing about that? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. That would not be unjust if we were taking 
this money for legitimate purposes to satisfy the needs of the 
country. In other words, I think the theory upon which the 


Senator proposes to take away the right that is given by law } 


is a wrong theory. 

Mr. NORRIS. The principal object of my amendment is te 
break up the swollen fortunes. The revenue would mostly, and 
perhaps eventually, all go to the States, and would to that extent 
reduce their taxation. Of course, there is always an objection 
to every proposition. 
how we ought to do a particular thing that we all agree ought 
to be done. Here everyone agrees, as far as I know, that these 
immense fortunes are an evil and a menace, but when we come 
to any method that would in any way interfere with their being 
entailed from generation to generation and made still larger, 
then we are going to fall out about the method we take to do it. 

This proposition simply says to A, when he becomes under the 
law entitled to receive a million dollars from somebody's estate: 
You can not take that property which you did not create; you 
can not have that immense fortune unless you give the Govern- 
ment, under whose laws that fortune was made, whose people 
really made it, a proper share of it. It is to give back to the 
people, in effect, what they have created, what they have in fact 
earned. Mr. President, every one of these big fortunes has been 
made, not by the man who possesses it. but by thousands and 
even by millions of men all over the country, whose labor has 
made the large fortunes possible. 

Now, let us take the illustration I was starting out to give 
some time ago, when I was interrupted, and see the effect this 
would have on young Mr. Astor. He got from his father's 
estate, in round numbers, $80,000,000. I want to pause again to 
say that I do not know Mr. Astor. I have nothing in the world 
against him. As far as I know, he is a perfectly honorable and 
honest gentleman. I know that I would not harm him if I 
could. I would not take away from him one single cent that I 
believed I had no right to take. But who is there, here or else- 
where, who will say that he ever so much as crooked his finger 
toward the accumulation of the $80,000,000? He is the son of 
the man who owned it, who in turn got it from his father, and 
soon. That is his only claim for it. 

What would this law have done to this bequest had it been in 
force? His share of that estate, as I have stated, was $80,- 
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| than any man could possibly use or enjoy. 


I will show the Senator how far we go with | 
| count it to see whether he had lost any. 





We never can all of us agree as to just | 
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000,000. The tax on $80,000,000, as will be seen from the table 
that I will print in the Recorp, would be $43,799,500. That would 
have left Mr. Astor, out of the $80,000,000, a little over $36,- 
000,000. Is that robbing a poor man? ‘Thirty-six million dollars 
came into his lap without his ever sweating a drop for its ac- 
cumulation, without his ever making an effort either with his 
hands or brains. He had been raised on the income of it. He 
already had spent for his benefit the income of it, a million dol- 
lars, and here we are going to pauperize him by this unjust 
proposition and turn him loose upon a suffering world with only 
$36,000,000 and two or three hundred more thousand for spend- 
ing money. That is not much of a hardship. I do not believe 
there is one of us here who would not feel as though we had 
been punished very hard if we had been taxed so little that we 
had $36,000,000 left. 

Mr. President, what could Mr. Astor do with $80,000,000 
that he could not do with $36,000,000? I want to tell you that 
it is beyond the power of money to accomplish everything. 
The man with $36,000,000 can get everything that the man 
with $80,000,000 can get as long as it is legitimate. He would 
have left with this $36,000,000 more than any one man ought 
to have, and there is not any injustice in it. It would be more 
It was not his 
property. The millions of people of the United States made 
that fortune as I showed awhile ago. 

Let us take another illustration. Suppose this amendment 
that I have offered were the law and some one became entitled 
under a will or the intestate law of a State to $1,000,006. Let 
us see what he would have to pay to get that million. He 
would have to pay $49,500, and he would not feel it. If it was 
taken when he was not around he would not notice the differ- 
ence in the size of his pile. If the balance was in dollar bills 
he would not have in his lifetime sufficient leisure time to 
He could not tell the 
difference. So, Mr. President, it seems to me that this pro- 
vision that I have propesed here is no injustice to any man, 
but that it will have a tendency to break up the entailing of 


| these large fortunes, giving a man who has them the right to 


do the breaking up himself, if he wants to, by dividing the 
fortune up in parcels that are small enough to entirely avoid 
the law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that with very much he has said I entirely sympa- 
thize. I have for many years been in favor of an inheritance 
tax; we have had in my own State a very good inheritance-tax 
law which has resulted in bringing a great deal of revenue 
to the State without any injury to the persons who have been 
taxed; but I think the Senator’s proposed scheme of taxation 
is fundamentally wrong in some particulars. 

In the first place, the Senator makes no difference between 
property which descends directly to the wife and children and 
persons who are directly dependent upon the deceased and 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me answer that before 
he goes to the next proposition to which he has an objection? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not quite finished my statement 
about that—property which descends or is willed to collateral 
heirs. This is what occurs to me about that: Here is a man 
who has a widow and a family of children, he has accumulated 
through a lifetime a hundred thousand dollars, which is not a 
swollen fortune in these days, at any rate; that hundred thou- 
sand dollars safely invested in most communities would produce 
an income of about $5,000 per annum. Five thousand dollars 
per annum to the family of that man, when you come to con- 
sider the fact that he has earned the money which he has left 
to them, is not an unreasonable income. I do not think that 
the bequest of property or which descends by operation of law, 
when it amounts to that sum of money or even to a larger sum 
ought to be taxed at all. I would be in favor of taxing it if it 
went to a collateral heir, who had nothing to do with earning 
it, but not in the case of an estate of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the accumulation of which the wife may have con- 
tributed her part, and which belongs te her as much as it does 
to the husband, and in many instances where the children have 
assisted to some extent. That ought to be excluded altogether. 
I think, in framing a Federal inheritance tax, we ought to ex- 
empt at least $200,000 where it descends directly to the wife 
and to the children for their benefit. Of course, when we come 
to State taxation, which deals with smaller amounts, that per- 
haps ought not to be done. That is my first objection: 
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adopted on Saturday. If the original estimate made by the 
committee, that the first draft of the income-tax provision 
would raise $100,000,000, is correct, the amendment as it now 
appears will raise perhaps $150,000,000 per annum. If the 
Senator’s scheme, even leaving out of consideration the im- 
meuse fortunes, were adopted, I would venture to say that it 
yould raise perhaps more than $150,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might raise considerable temporarily. We 
might get a large amount from the estates of some immensely 
wealthy men who happened to die immediately after the enact- 
ment of the law; but the Senator will realize that if this pro- 
vision were put on the Federal statute books every State would 
get busy and pass laws that would be at least as drastic as 


this in order that they might take advantage of the beneiit | 


and get for their own treasuries the 95 per cent of the taxes 
paid as provided for in the amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the Senator's provision would 
raise for some time a very large sum of money per annum. 
If we add that to the amount which is to be raised by the 
income tax, there will be paid into the Treasury an immense 
sum of money which in itself will constitute a direct invitation 
to extravagance. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to consider that I presume 
within the next year practically all of the legislatures of the 
States will meet, and the Senator does not doubt that at the 
first meeting of every State legislature they would enact an 
inheritance-tax law in order to get for each State its share of 


the moneys that would accumulate on account of this provision? | 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is probably so, but, of course, in 
the Jast analysis neither the Senator nor myself need trouble 
ourselves very much about what will happen under this amend- 
ment, because, in all probability, it will not be adspted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am afraid that our friends on the other side 
have surrendered their conscientious convictions to caucus con- 


for the decree of the Democratic caucus against it. 

Now, unless there is some other question which some Sen- 
ator desires to ask me, I will yield the floor. I had about con- 
cluded when I was interrupted. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Nebraska has yielded 
the floor, 1 desire to make a correction. I find this morning in 
the Recorp that precisely the opposite of what was intended 
to be done on Saturday was done with regard to the amendment 
beginning on page 219. My motion was to disagree to the Sen- 
ate committee amendment in the paragraph beginning on line 4, 
page 219, the Senate committee amendment itself being in lines 
6 and 7, in the words “upon a form to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury according to the nature of the case.” 
The Senate committee amendment having been to strike that out 
of the House bill, my motion was to disagree to the Senate 
amendment and restore the language of the House bill there, 
and that was carried. 

There is also a subsequent Senate committee amendment that 
came up later in the same paragraph of section 4, beginning in 
line 21, page 219, and ending with line 7, page 220. The motion 
there was to agree to the Senate committee amendment, but that 
Senate committee amendment is, according to the Recorp, dis- 
agreed to. I move to reconsider the votes in order that the 
mnistake may be undone and the matter fixed right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi to reconsider the votes by which 
the action referred to by him was taken on the amendments 
indicated. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In lines 6 and 7, page 219, I move to disa- 
gree to the Senate committee amendment there. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words 
“upon a form to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
according to the nature of the case.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the question will come up upon the 
motion to agree, and by voting “no” we will disagree to the 
amendment and the language of the House bill will be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I move to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment beginning in line 21, page 219, and terminating in line 7, 
page 220. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment referred to by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not the Senator from Nebraska desires a vote upon his amend- 
ment at this time. 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; there are two or three Senators who 
desire to speak upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course I will yield for a question at this 
time, but I desire to submit some observations to the Senate, 
and I presume this is as good a time as any to do so. 

I should apologize, Mr. President, for saying anything upon 
the pending bill, but the debate has taken a very wide range 
and, rather than apologize, I will say to the Senate that I will 
occupy only a few moments of its time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is recognized. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the present bill has been in 
the Senate, with. a favorable report from the Committee on 
Finance, since the 11th day of July. I believe that every Sen- 
ator upon the minority side of the Chamber, except those who 
are on the sick list, has addressed the Senate at least once, 
some of them twice, and some of them many times, and some 
have made the same speech several times. Every section of 
the bill has been debated, and every objection that could be 
urged has been presented and discussed. Hundreds of amend- 
ments have been offered. Many days of discussion have been 
given to some of them, and if there be any source of in- 
formation as to the duty of taking the people and the industries 
of this country out of the darkness of the Payne-Aldrich sys- 
tem into what we propose as the light of a new system, then it 
has not been suggested. It is difficuit to imagine what it 
might be. Some one upon the other side of the Chamber said 
the other day that a new day is coming, and one of the 
leaders of the Democracy responded that the new day had 
already come. I want to correct both of them by saying 


that the people have declared for the new day, and are now 
trol; I believe this amendment would be adopted if it were not | 


patiently waiting, and have been waiting since the 4th of March 
last, for the party who promised it to usher it in. If there ever 
was a convert to and a believer in the doctrine—call it new 
freedom, progressivism, or what you may—that nothing should 
stand between the representative and the people, and that noth- 
ing ought to debar a majority of the voters of this country from 
having anything they want, consistent with the natural and 
constitutional rights of each individual, that convert is the 
Democratic majority. Formerly this was the belief of a 
majority; now it is the living conviction and the expressed 
party demand of the Democracy. We on this side believe that 
each representative of the States and the people here should 
cast each vote as if a majority of the people of his State were 
present and the representative was casting the vote simply 
because it is inconvenient for the people to cast it for them- 
selves. But ever since this Government has been a government 
it has been administered by political parties, and as long as it 
shall be a government of the people that system will be a 
necessity. Once destroy the right or the power of the people to 
express themselves here through their political organizations 
and the Government will soon become a prey to personal and 
financial organizations, beside whose misgovernment the few 
objections to political organizations will be quite trivial. 

In every State in this Union governors, legislators, Congress- 
men, and Senators are elected by political parties, and while 
strife between political parties has often been upon issues which 
were not real, still the essential fact remains that in some sort 
of a way political parties get together and each nominates can- 
didates for governor, for Congressman, for members of the legis- 
latures, and for United States Senators, and they elect them 
upon platforms or principles always enunciated before the 
people pass upon the merits of the candidates or of the political 
party. The primary-election system, the groundwork of election 
reform, recognizes parties. Indeed, it is built upon the essential 
truth that this Government will be run by political parties, and 
that nominations require, therefore, all the safeguards of a 
general election. We can not reform political parties by abol- 
ishing them. Recognizing that party government has come to 
stay, the people have demanded that primaries and other re- 
forms shall regulate them. The Democrats of the Senate have 
held an open, fair primary on this bill and have elected it. In 
the last election there were three great political parties, which it 
may be now said were, at the beginning of the campaign, in sight 
of the Presidency and within reach of controlling the legislative 
branch. These were the Democratic Party, its ancient enemy the 
Republican Party, and the new Progressive Party, organized by 
that extraordinary man, who, as member of the legislature, civil- 
service commissioner, police commissioner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Vice President, and President of the United States, has 
measured swords with the great men of the earth, and who has 
distinguished himself, in his private capacity as historian, scholar, 
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editor, and naturalist. and crowned his achievements in 1912 
py taking up the handicap of bolting the Chicago convention 


party which got more votes and carried more States than did 
the Republican Party. Great as was this achievement, and 
much as I am ready to concede of intellectual and personal force 
aud political prowess to the eminent citizen who led it, I am 
forced to believe that less was due to his personal powers than 
to his acuteness in striking at the psychological moment. It can 
hardly be doubted now that the revenue bill now upon the 
statute books—the Payne-Aldrich bill—was, at the time of the 
assembling of the Republican convention in Chicago in 1912, the 


Adams’s administration, that the people ever started in with 
a firm determination to repeal. While it may be denied in cer- 


tain quarters now, still the sober judgment of the country felt | 


ihen as it feels now, that this law was passed in violation of 
the solemn promise of the Republican Party made in 1908 to 
revise the tariff downward. 

It must be admitted that the words of the Republican plat- 
form in 1908 do not use the word “ downward” in this connec- 
tion, still the construction put upon the platform by the party 
leaders, and especially by the candidate for the Presidency at 
that time, made it clear enough that not only was a revision 
upward not anticipated. but that a revision downward was 
intended. During the debate upon the bill in 1909 the meaning 
of the platform and its contemporaneous construction by the 
leaders of the party was thoroughly ventilated, and anyone 
who reads those debates is forced to the conclusion which I 
have stated. 
tails of the manner in which the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed 
nor to analyze its schedules for the purpose of showing that 


the indictments against the bill by what was then known as | 


the insurgents were justified. I do say that when the campaign 
of 1912 opened no party which apologized for the law or which 
did not promise to repeal it or correct what the people be- 
lieved to be its inconsistencies, enormities, and wrongs had any 
sort of chance to be successful in that election, and when by 
the fortunes of war or the manipulations of committees, not 
for me to decide, it became a foregone conclusion that the 
President who signed the Payne-Aldrich bill and who “swung 
around the circle” and delivered a series of speeches in its 
defense, would be the nominee of the Republican Party, it 
ought to have been apparent to anyone who deserved the name 
of politician or statesman that that party was doomed to de- 
feat and, as I shall show later on, the platforms of every 
other political party and the result of the vote in November 
following demonstrated the correctness of this view. We may 
differ upon details, we may differ upon the free list, the cost 
of labor in certain productions at home and abroad, the de- 
sirability of putting trust-made articles upon the free list, 
and how to graduate the income tax, but if we shall try to 
record in our action here the vote of the people of the United 
States in 1912, I am forced to say, with the greatest respect for 
anyone who may differ with me, that any bill which gives the 
people sufficient revenue to run this Government, which sub- 
stantially tries the experiment of reducing the high cost of 
living by taking some of the taxes from the necessities of life, 
and which recognizes the consuming public as a factor to be 
consulted, is much preferred by the voters to the law now on 
the statute books. 

At the election there were cast the following votes for each 
of the prominent candidates for the Presidency: For Wilson, 
6,293,454; for Roosevelt, 4,119,538; for Debs, 000.672; Chafin, 
206.295; and for Taft, 3,484,980. In other words, the party 
which stood for the Payne-Aldrich bill received about 23 per 
cent of the vote cast, while the other three leading parties to- 
gether received approximately 75 per cent of the total vote. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the platforms of 1912, enunciated 
by the four leading parties in the country, should so soon be 
forgotten. It is even more remarkable that the leading men 
in public life should in discussions on this floor base an argu- 
ment against this bill upon an alleged fact, which a very little 
investigation would disclose was the old story of the wish and 
the thought and thence to the belief and its acceptance. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming. in a recent address to the 
Senate, took the position that all the votes cast for Taft and for 
Roosevelt in the election of 1912 were votes in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff, and it was because of that position that I made the 
calculations and looked up the story of the election returns 
already given. However, it is far from our purpose to allow 
the position of the Senator from Wyoming from any standpoint 
to go unchallenged. The most casual reading of the Progressive 
platform will show that every intelligent vote cast for Roose- 
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It will serve no good purpose to go into the de- | 
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velt was a specific rebuke to the FPayne-Aldrich bill. I have 


| found in that document the following strong language: 
aud organizing, within the space of four months, a political | 


rh 


We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. The 
Republican organization is In the hands of those who have broken, an 
can not again be trusted to keep, the promise of necessary downward 
revision. 

There can be no mistaken view about the meaning of this 
language. I call attention especially to the charge that the 
Republican Party has broken faith with the people and that it 
can not be trusted to keep the faith, and that the Republican 
organization was not competent to revise the tariff downward. 
I leave it to a candid publie to reconcile the vigorous English 


‘ , “tb | just quoted with the claim of the Senator from Wyoming. 
most unpopular statute, barring the alien and sedition laws of | J l ; 


Again quoting from the first, last, and only declaration of the 
Progressive Party: 

We demand tariff revision because the present tariff is unjust to the 
people of the United States. Fair dealing toward the people requires 
an immediate downward revision of those schedules wherein the duties 
are shown to be unjust and excessive. 


Assuredly if any voter would vote for that clause in the Pro- 


| gressive platform, he would be amazed if told that he did so 


in order to indorse the Republican program on the tariff. 
I quote again from the same platform: 

Primarily the benefit of any tariff should be 
envelope of the laborer. 

Having denounced the present law as unjust to the people, 
and having declared that the Republican organization was in 
the hands of those who had broken faith with the people and 
could not be trusted to keep the promise of necessary downward 
revision, it is a most modest claim to insist that the clause just 
quoted meant to express the conviction of the Progressive Party 
that the then lean pay envelope of the laborer was evidence of 
the broken faith of those who cry “ protection to labor” into the 
ears of everyone who makes an effort to put business upon a 
competitive basis by reforming a condemned revenue system. It 
certainly requires no excessive strain upon credulity to construe 
the Progressive Party’s demand for “an immediate downward 
revision,” its gentle reminder that the Republican organization 
could not be trusted to keep a promise, and its sarcastic gen- 
erality about the pay envelope, when taken together, as an 
indictment against that kind of protection then in the public 
mind, the result of the past performances of the Republican 
Party. But let us quote again from the same document: 

We declare that no industry deserves protection which is unfair to 
labor or which is operating in violation of Federal law. 

Can anyone make good the claim that these declarations are 
in accord with the Republican position upon this floor, demand- 
ing protection whether or not it is enjoyed by trusts that con- 
trol the greater part of the product, many of which have been 
convicted of violating the Sherman antitrust law? Is there a 
clause in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill which holds out to labor 
any hope that it will get any part of the increased cost of an 
article due to the protective tariff in any other way than 
through demands of its organization or the law of supply and 
demand in labor? 

In view of the fact that at the time the clause which T have 
just read was written the Republican Party had been in con- 
trol of the Government for over 15 years and strikes were prev- 
alent in many of the great textile industries, as well as in many 
other industries whose products were supposed to have been 
protected for labor’s benefit by the Payne-Aldrich bill, what 
could have been in the mind of the party which announced this” 
plank except the Republican Party, its platform, its policies, and 
the then very apparent failure of labor to get its share of the high 
tariff through the pay envelope? But there is another plank 
in that platform equally as conclusive upon the point which I 
am trying to make. In view of the absence of much considera- 
tion for the consumer upon the part of a section of the mi- 
nority now claiming sympathy with the Progressive platform, 
the clause which I am about to quote is interesting. It 
follows: 


We believe that the presumption is always in favor of the consuming 
public. 


Sut 


disclosed in the pay 


reads us 


That sounds more like a message of President Wilson or the 
report of the present Finance Committee than even acquiescence 
in, much less indorsement of, the Republican position upon the 
tariff. It may be set down that whenever the consumer 
is mentioned in a platform it is not the Republican plat- 
form. Whenever, the consuming public is to be a factor in 
framing a revenue bill it is a safe guess that the Republican 
Party is not in a majority in Congress. That this peculiar lan- 
guage was used at that particular time is a mountain of evi- 
dence that the leaders of the party who framed that platform 
were getting far away from the old stand-pat Republican idea 
of the tariff. They were anxious that the voters should under- 
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stand that the new Progressive Party did not propose that the 
Democratic Party should have a monopoly upon the idea that the 
consuming public, the largest part, indeed all, of the population, 
should have not only consideration but favor, if any should be 
distributed, in framing the tariff. It is now a part of the history 
of this debate upon the pending bill that the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee have shown that it is the pur- 
pose of our party to give the presumption always in favor of 
the consuming public, and in doing so they have followed not 
only a time-houored principle of the Democratic Party, but the 
exact rules laid down by the Progressive Party for reform- 
ing the tariff. It is true that the platform of the Progressive 
Party favored a tariff commission to report to the President 
and to Congress. But, consistent with its other declarations 
which I have quoted, it made the following qualification: 

The work of the commission should not prevent the immediate adop- 
tion of acts reducing those schedules generally recognized as excessive. 

So careful were the framers of the Progressive Party plat- 
form to acquiesce in the demand for immediate revision that 
it made it a part of its covenant that its demand for a tariff 
board should not be used as an excuse to prevent the immediate 
downward revision of the tariff. 

Therefore I say that the Democratic Party is amazed to hear 
it claimed upon this floor that a vote for Roosevelt in 1912 was 
a vote for a protective tariff, as understood and announced by 
the Republican members. The exact contrary is the case, as 
the quotations which I have made from the platform verify. 

But the hopelessness of the Republican position on the tariff, 
in any issue before the masses, is apparent from another factor 
in the recent election returns. 

There were 900,672 votes cast in the election of 1912 for the 
Socialist candidate for President. Let us see whether or not, 
by any fair construction of the language of the Socialist plat- 
form, these votes were cast in favor of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill or the protection system which the framers of that bill are 
advocating at this time. In the Socialist platform, under the 
head of “ Political demands,” clause 3, we find the following: 

The gradual reduction of all tariff duties, particularly those on the 
necessities of life, the Government to guarantee the reemployment of 
wage earners who may be disemployed by reason of the tariff schedule. 

Comment is hardly necessary. I could leave that language to 
speak for itself. It demands a reduction of all tariff duties, 
not some, but lays particular stress upon those duties levied 
on the necessities of life. There is just as much réason for 
claiming that the 900,672 votes cast for Debs should be counted 
in favor of a protective tariff as understood by the Republican 
Party as to make such a claim for the vote cast for Roosevelt. 

It is useless to quote here from the Democratic platform, 
but with the permission of the Senate I will insert the Demo- 
cratic tariff plank of 1912 as a part of my remarks: 


We, the representatives of the Democratic Party of the United States, 
in national convention assembled, reaffirm our devotion to the prin- 
ciples of democratic government formulated by Thomas Jefferson and 
enforced by a long and illustrious line of Democratic Presidents. We 
declare it to be the fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of reve- 
nue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited 
to the necessities of government honestly and economically adminis- 
tered. The high Republican tariff is the principal cause for the un- 
equal distribution of wealth; it is a system of taxation which makes 
the rich richer and the poor poorer; under its operations the American 
farmer and laboring man are the chief sufferers; it raises the cost of 
the necessaries of life to them but does not protect their product or 
wages. The tarmer sells largely in free markets and buys almost 
entirely in protected markets. In the most highly protected industries, 
such as cotton and wool, steel and iron, the wages of the Inborers are 
the lowest paid in any of our industries. We denounce the Repub- 
lican pretease on that subject and assert that American wages are 
established by competitive conditions and not by the tariff. 

We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing high and 
in many cases prohibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tions be speedily made upon the necessaries of life. Articles entering 
into competition with trust-controlled products and articles of Amer 
ican manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
should be put upon the free list. 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate indus 

We denounce the action of President Taft in vetoing the bills to 
reduce the tariff in the cotton, woolen, metal, and chemical schedules 
and the farmers” free-list bill, all of which were designed to give im- 
mediate relief to the masses from the control of the trusts. 

The Republican Party, while promising tariff revision, has shown by 
its tariff legisiation that such revision is not to be in the people's 
interest, and, having been faithless to its pledges of 1908, it should 
not longer enjoy the confidence of the Nation. We appeal to the 
American people to support us in our demand for a tariff for revenue 
only. 


It can thus be seen that the Democratic Party, the Progres- 
sive Party, and the Socialist Party, which together cast over 
75 per cent of the total vote of 1912, made a direct attack upon 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. If it is to be said that.the So- 
cialist plank was a flank movement instead of a front charge, 
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it is all sufficient to fall back upon the vote of the Democratie 
and Progressive parties, which together gave over 10,300,000 
votes. The Democratic Party did not condemn the law upon 
the statute books in any more vigorous language than did the 
Progressive Party. The latter condemned it. in terms, as “ un- 
just to the people” and demanded a tariff revision’ because of 
its “injustice to the people.” Anyone who votes against the 
present bill can make his own reckoning with the voters as we 
who intend to vote for it must do; but if the Progressive Party 
were in the majority and making this bill 2nd shou'd present 
one on the lines suggested by the amendments which have been 
offered by the Members of the Progressive Party, or by those 
who call themselves Progressive Republicans, or by those, if 
any such there be, who have not yet made permanent political 
alliances and could be happy with either the Republican Party 
or the Progressive Party, ‘“ were t’other dear charmer away.” 
I would frankly say that I would prefer any such bill to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff and would readily vote for it rather than 
go back to my people and say I had missed an opportunity 
to substitute for the present condemned law a bill which 
more nearly meets the demands of the platform of the political 
party to which I belong. The day may be put off, but some time 
in the near future every Senator upon this floor must settle 
with his own constituents whether or not the bill offered by 
the Democratic Party is better than the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
and must make up his mind to go back to his people and explain 
why he voted to leave upon the statute books a bill condemned 
by over 75 per cent of the voters. And what a condemnation 
it was! 

It seems to me that Mercy must have stood by Justice as the 
roll of the States was called in that election, and remember- 
ing Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and Blaine, the great Dolliver, and 
the other eminent men and achievements of the Republican 
Party must have fairly shuddered when she realized that the 
roll call had proceeded down to the letter ‘‘T” without a single 
score standing to the credit of that party. She comprehended 
that there were few from which to select and that something 
must be done quickly to prevent the Republican Party from 
drawing a blank in the presidential election. There was but one 
State under the letter “U.” In the “ V’s” there were Virginia 
and Vermont, but Virginia, the mother of Presidents and the 
birthplace of Wilson, was not to be considered. In the “ W’s” 
there were Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. Washington was guarded by her alert junior Senator; 
West Virginia had been shaken too deeply by the new freedom 
to hold out hope; and Wisconsin’s senior Senator had done his 
work too well for that State to fail to draw the broad distinc- 
tion between true reform and the succotash of Rooseveltism or 
revert to standpattism; Wyoming, while accounted as a stand- 
patter, had suffered and had felt the throb of the progressive 
movement from Sundance to Bitter Creek, and even her distin- 
guished leaders on this floor who still cling to the old name and 
“ plotted at Mentone” with their Bourbon brethren against the 
new Napoleon could not hold out even a hope to the willing god- 
dess. There were no “X’s.” no “ Y’s,” no“ Z’s.”” Therefore Mercy 
had a small list from which to choose and little time to make 
the choice. Justice was proceeding with the roll call, for she 
cared nothing for memories, names, or consequences. For the 
gentle Mercy it was then or never. She grabbed from the re- 
mainder of the list all that was possible. From the letter “U” 
she took the one State of Utah, from the “ V’s” she choose Ver- 
mont, and these two, which together had eight votes, were 
‘*“snatched from the burning” as the seed corn of the reaction- 
aries. Upon the granite green hills of the one and beside the 
dead sea waters of the other she planted the tattered flag of 
those who deliberately chose to stand with their faces toward 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Ptolemies for political inspiration. The 
followers of those two tiny, far-apart flags, like the monarchists 
of France, with their faces to the setting sun, still argue against 
the progress which engulfed them, and they now contend, backed 
only by eight little votes; that the Democratic Party is not com- 
missioned by the people to revise the tariff downward because it 
did not receive a majority at the last election and Mr. Wilson 
was elected by a mere plurality. 

That fact may be conceded without lessening the signifi- 
cance of the result from the standpoint of either reason or 
history. The fact is that the present law and those responsi- 
ble for its passage were politically overwhelmed. The re- 
sult shows that had the question been put, “ Shall the Payne- 
Aldrich law remain permanently as a part of the statute law 
of the country?” the result would have been such a negative as 
probably to have swept even Utah and Vermont to the side of 
progress. When the voters went to the polls in 1912 they knew 
that a plurality was sufficient to carry any State, and they 
thoroughly understood that the election of Mr. Wilson meant 
that his party would revise the tariff downward and would 
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restore a revenue tariff and destroy the one formed for the 
purpose of protecting certain interests. The result in every 
State carried by Mr. Wilson by a plurality has the same sig- 
nificance to him and his party as if it had been carried by 
clear majority over all. Governors, Congressmen, and members 
of the State legislatures are elected in the same way; and this 
is the first time that it has ever been argued that a party must be 
false to its platform pledges because it did not carry every 
State necessary to constitute a majority in the electoral college 
by a clear majority. It was part of the compact made with the 
people in 1912 that if the Democratic Party should win by either 
a majority or a plurality then it would do exactly as it is 
doing now—revise the tariff downward in good faith so as to 
put business upon a competitive basis and make a tariff that is 
justified under the Constitution. 

But Mr. Wilson is not the first President who has been elected 
by a plurality. Polk in 1844 lacked 14,125 votes of a majority. 
Taylor in 1848 was short 150,000 votes of a majority. Lincoln in 
1860 received about 900,000 votes less than a majority. Hayes 
in 1876 was not elected at all, but occupied the presidential chair 
four years against an admitted clear majority of the popular vote 
for Tilden of nearly 200,000; Garfield in 1880 had over 300,000 
yotes less than a majority; Cleveland in 1884 was 200,000 votes 
short of a majority; Harrison in 1888 received 98,017 votes 
less than Cleveland and was short of a majority of the whole 
yote by nearly 500,000; and Cleveland in 1892 lacked 945,515 
yotes of a majority of the votes cast. 

I know that the party which now stands third on the list 
of political parties in the United States meets these lessons 
of history by the claim that in States like West Virginia 
and Nebraska, for instance, the electors for President were 
elected by only a plurality in 1912, and that for this reason Mr. 
Wilson’s election can not be compared to the instances cited. 
But they forget that Cleveland in 1884 carried New York by a 
plurality of only 1,149, and that Lincoln’s election in 1860 was 
due to the candidacies of Douglas and Breckinridge, which 
divided the opposition strength. 

They forget that in the election of 1860 California gave Lin- 
coln a plurality of less than 700 over Douglas, when there were 
over 40,000 votes cast for other candidates. Georgia cast its 
vote for Breckinridge by only g plurality. Kentucky was car- 
ried by Bell by a plurality; Louisiana voted for Breckinridge 
by only a small plurality; Maryland for Breckinridge by less 
than 1,000 plurality ; Missouri for Breckinridge by less than 500 
plurality. Oregon was carried by Lincoln by a plurality of a little 
more than 1,300, and there were 3,000 votes cast for the other 
candidates. Tennessee went for Bell by a plurality of less than 
5,000 aver Breckinridge, and there were 11,350 votes cast for 
Douglas. Virginia gave Bell about 300 over Breckinridge, and 
there were 8,000 votes cast for the other candidates. 

In the election of 1876 Indiana was carried by Hayes by 
5,500 plurality and there were 9,533 votes cast for Cooper. 

In the election of 1880 Hancock carried California by a plu- 
rality of less than 100 with nearly 4,000 votes cast for the other 
candidates. Garfield carried Indiana by less than 7,000 plurality 
with nearly 13,000 votes cast for Weaver. In that election New 
Jersay was carried by Hancock by a plurality of 2,000 with over 
2.800 votes cast for the other candidates. ° 

In 1884 Cleveland carried Connecticut by a very small plu- 
rality. He carried Indiana by a plurality of over 6,000, with 
11,000 votes cast for the other candidates. Massachusetts was 
carried that year by Blaine by a plurality of 24,000 when there 
were over 34,000 votes cast for the other candidates. Blaine car- 
ried Michigan that year by a plurality of 43,000, when there 
were over 60,000 votes cast for the third candidate. Cleveland 
carried New Jersey that year by a little over 4,000 plurality, 
when there were over 9,000 votes cast for the third candidate. 

The broad claim that Mr, Wilson is a plurality President is 
ndinitted, but history shows that among the list of Presidents 
mentioned above others stand in the same category, and Mr. 
Wilson is therefore in law, in morals, and by precedent as 
clearly commanded to carry out the platform pledges of his 


party as were Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, 


or Cleveland. But at the election of 1912 Mr. Wilson got .a 
plurality of over 2,100,000 and received 435 electoral votes to 88 
for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. Nothing in our history compares 
with this net result save and except the second election of Jeffer- 
son, in 1804, and the two elections of Monroe, in 1816 and 1820. 
But when it is noted that the combined vote for Taft and Roose- 
velt in 1912 did not equal the vote for Taft in 1908 by about 
70,000 nor the Roosevelt vote in 1904 by about 20,000, all 
grounds for Republican consolation are wiped away. 

But this bill contains an income-tax provision which taxes in- 
comes by graded scales, commencing at incomes of $3,000 and 
increasing the rate as the income is larger, The Democratic, 
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the Progressive, the Socialist, and the Prohibition Parties 
are committed to an income tax by their platferms. These 
parties together received 11,519,939 votes in 1912, or over 76 
per cent of the total vote cast. The Republican Party alone 
omitted to mention the income tax in its platform. Its history 
commits it to the high protective-tariff theory. The Morrill, the 
McKinley, the Dingley, and the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Acts would 
drown the voice of any Republican and contradict any plank 
in the party’s platform which would hint at the possibility of 
the immense incomes of the country supplying the place of a 
tariff tax taken from the food and clothing of the people. We 
congratulate it in its consistency in standing by the protective- 
tariff act, which is its own handiwork, and in refusing to in- 
dorse or even mention the income tax, demanded by over 76 per 
cent of the voters. 

We expect the Republican Party to vote against this bill. 
There is no reason why a party which passed the existing 
revenue law, which indorsed it at the last election, and which 
failed to take any notice of the strong sentiment favoring an 
income tax should support our bill. But we do insist that those 
who vote against it upon the alleged ground that the free list 
is too extensive, and that the protected interests of the country 
can not stand the reductions made, take the risk of sorely dis- 
appointing over three-fourths of the American voters, who will 
demand more than a mere excuse for putting the graft of an 
unreasonable tax above the forward step of an income tax. The 
Democrats are willing to take all the honor of inaugurating an 
income tax. If those represeiting the other parties which have 
indorsed this reform are content to spend the rest of their hives 
in explaining why their names and their party’s standards shall 
not be mentioned in history among the supporters of the first 
income-tax law, which no court can set aside, then we are con- 
tent. If it be the wish of the minority in the Senate that there 
shall be added to our cup, now overflowing with the confidence 
of the people, the unexpected glory of not being compelled to 
share the honors of passing an income tax, then indeed we are 
blessed even beyond our deserts. 

We are also criticized here because we as a party have been 
long considering the tariff and have given many weeks of close 
eonsideration to the bill now pending in a conference or caucus, 
whichever it may please our opponents to eall it. The usual 
arguments against caucus government do not apply to the pres- 
ent situation. That argument can not be potential in a situa- 
tion like that which confronts the Democratic Party now, until 
there be some way devised by which political pledges can be 
made in the concrete or until on every vote each Representative 
in Congress can be held directly responsible to the details of 
the popular will as expressed at the next preceding election. 
A majority of the Senators on this side of the Chamber were 
elected prior to the election of 1912, and while every member of 
the Democratic Party feels bound by the platform pledges of 
that year, still the very nature of the subject would leave some 
room for honest minds to differ upon the details of the various 
schedules of any bill that might be proposed. That the party 
is pledged to revise the tariff downward no one disputes. That 
we adhere to the doctrine of a revenue tariff no one worthy of 
the name Democrat would deny. That the history ef the Balti- 
more convention and the campaign which followed commits 
every Democratic Senator and Representative to fight to sub- 
stitute something better for the Payne-Aldrich bill is so plain 
that it ececurs to anyone as self-evident that had the contrary 
been threatened by anyone during the campaign he would have 
been hissed from tie platform and denounced by the party. 
Every one thoroughly understands that the Napoleonic tactics 
of dividing the stronger enemy is the only possible plan by 
which the Democratic program can be thwarted. With a clear 
majority of six in this body, the people of this country ex- 
pected the Democratic Party to confer together and agree upon 
a bill which would substantially carry out the Democratic 
program, and then stand by the bill as interpreted by the com- 
bined judgment of the party as represented here. No one, two, 
or three sections of the country as represented in the Demo- 
cratic Party in Congress could pass a tariff bill. It requires 
the united strength of the whole parity to do so, and there is 
no way to get the united strength of the party except through 
and by a conference or caucus. 

Our promises made at Baltimore were made by delegates rep- 
resenting every State in the Unian. That convention did not 
differ from a conference or caucus except in size. It was ina 
sense an open caucus. Having made the pledges in a convention, 
there is no reason why they should not be interpreted in a 
similar convention of those charge] with the duty of carrying 
out those pledges. Whether the Democratic meetings here be 
called conventions, conferences, or caucuses, the purpose of them 
is to interpret the Democratic platform and convert that inter- 
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pretation into law, and that this course would be pursued was 
the understanding of almost every voter who cast his ballot for 
Mr. Wilson. I often heard it charged during the campaign by 
those who supposed that the high protective theory still lived 
that individual and local interests would be subordinated to the 
action of the Democratic Party in caucus—a charge which I 
never denied. In the campaign the tariff was made a party is- 
sue, and it is too late for us to consider whether that was wise 
or expedient. The tariff was then and is now a party issue, and 
if there be a Democratic Party it must have a bill that stands 
for the party. In other words, it must be a party bill. We 
would have been subjected to ridicule and charged with bad 
faith had we not organized the Democratic Party here in the 
Senate, and, after composing any differences in detail, presented 
to the Senate a measure which is the party’s interpretation of 
the platform upon which we staked our principal fight. This is 
the only practical course by which we can redeem the pledges 
made by the party and to be kept by the party. We shall there- 
fore not be frightened by the continual reference on this floor to 
the fact that this bill was agreed upon in caucus. For every 
Democratic Member to meet in caucus to redeem the party pledges, 
and for each to decline to interpose any excuse to relieve him from 
the promises made by his party to his people, is a long stepin the 
direction of progress and is a most wholesome sign that the peo- 
ple have a pretty good hold upon their Government. The most 
that can be said of the caucus charge is that every member of 
the Democratic Party in this Senate is not only willing but 
anxious to adopt a practical course by which the doctrine of re- 
sponsibility to the people shall be a fixed principle of representa- 
tive government. To let the people understand that there is a 
way by which the majority party can make good its platform 
pledges will outweigh any supposed unpopularity of the word 
“caucus.” The people will readily distinguish between a caucus 
gotten up to dodge a promise and one whose purpose is to keep 
a promise. After all, the bill must speak for itself. If this 
bill does not square with our party pledges, it can be easily 
shown, and we are ready to take the responsibility. 

The Democratic Party may now well profit by those instances 
in history when the dominant party failed to hold a party caucus 
in order to thrash out any differences as to detail. The Wilsona- 
Gorman bill was passed in the Senate without any Democratic 
agreement. The Republicans got busy and emasculated it, and 
the 16 years of our party’s wandering in the wilderness ought to 
impress upon us the lesson that such a precedent is not a safe 
ene to follow. The Payne-Aldrich bill was passed without a 
party caucus by the majority party. As to whether or not 
the precedent has anything to invite us I will point to the 
empty seats upon the other side, to the 23 per cent of the total 
vote cast for Taft, to the eight votes for him in the electoral! 
college, to the political complexion of the House of Representa- 
tives now and at the last session, and to the politics of the man 
in the White House. If the Democratic Party should be tempted 
to adopt the Republican plan of passing a tariff bill, I beg of 
them to take a look at that party now and be thoroughly recon- 
ciled to the plan which we have adopted at this session. 

The attempt to hold up the President as a dictator in this 
legislation will neither frighten us nor will it find any lodgment 
except among those who want his administration to represent 
the last effort of the people to free themselves from a Ssys- 
tem of unequal taxation, which in the supreme test of 1912 
was wanted by only 23 per cent of the voters of the country. 
What has the President done? He has delivered one message 
to Congress upon the tariff. It seems that that message has 
inspired terror in the minds of those who had capitalized for 
all future time, as they supposed, the right to tax the consumer, 
and that the defenders of the old system have imagined that 
the President, who wants to cancel a mortgage upon the brains, 
muscle, genius, and opportunity of the country, has been guilty 
of the same things which were necessary to be done in order 
to create the mortgage. They must not deceive themselves 
that in order to get rid of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill it has 
been necessary to do those things by means of some of which 
that bill was passed. It is not surprising that the great trusts 
of the country should become nervous after reading the election 
returns. When the country saw a President of the people 
promptly call Congress together to carry out the mandate of 
the election, and read the patriotic, clear message which called 
upon the representatives of the people to keep the faith, of 
course there was alarm among those who lived in the tariff 
blockhouses and, in the language of the senior Senator from 
Mississippi, “ walked upon stilts.” 

The message of the President was not an appeal to prejudice, 
nor to selfishness. It was a patriotic call to righteousness in 
government, to strict accountability, and a high standard of 
responsibility in our representative system, It breathed the 
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honesty of Cromwell and the stubborn courage of Jackson. No 
one could hear it or read it without a deep conviction that the 
President proposed, so far as in him lay, that government 
should be a most serious business, and that platforms looked 
to him after the election exactly as they did before. Does it 
seem strange to any school of politics in this country that we 
have 2 President who takes seriously the stump speakers and 
the leaders who during the campaign pledged the party’s faith 
that if successful its President would see to it that the pledges 
of the platform would be sacredly fulfilled? That was the war- 
cry which nominated Mr. Wilson, which inspired the party dur- 
ing the election, and which was repeated upon every platform; 
and there is everything in the President’s public life and ad- 
dresses to carry home the conviction that he is the man who 
would do that very thing. 

But he has not tried to influence Congress improperly. No 
one will dare to make such a charge. Let us be fair and per- 
fectly frank with each other in discussing this matter. Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Taft, and other Presidents kept in close touch with legislation 
and were freely consulted by party leaders in Congress, and 
they advised for or against legislation. Former Presidents have 
sent many special messages to Congress while legislation was 
pending. President Wilson has sent but one upon the tariff. The 
consternation which this message has stirred up is its highest 
compliment. Ausop’s fable isin point. The fox nagged the lioness 
because the latter gave birth to but one offspring, whereas the 
fox gave birth to many. The answer of the lioness was, “ Unum 
sed leonem,” a liberal translation of which is “I give birth to 
but one, but it is a lion.” President Wilson has given Congress 
but one message on the tariff, but it is a message. It justly 
excites those who thought that he might not have been in earnest. 
It is not a new thing for a President of the United States to 
have decided views upon public questions nor to express those 
views both publicly and privately. No one can point to an un- 
constitutional act of the President. 

The only difference between the situation now and that which 
confronted some Congresses which have heretofore assembled 
is that the present President is known to be a man of learning 
who has devoted the best part of his life to the study of political 
economy, the history of his country, and the genius of its insti- 
tutions. It is further known that he is a man of force, who is 
willing to take responsibility, and his advice and counsel would 
probably be more potent with an intelligent Congress, as it 
assuredly has been with the people, than were the advice and 
counsel of some Presidents who have preceded him. Certainly 
no one will blame him for taking the position that he will not, 
in the face of the promise to revise the tariff downward, sign 
a bill which does the reverse and then proclaim it as the best 
bill ever passed by Congress. Assuredly he can not be blamed 
for asking the Democratie Party to be true to itself and honest 
with the people. Whatever promises have been made by the 
party he is responsible for, just as much as is the Congress. It 
is not alone the party’s promise; it is the pledge of every 
legislative and executive candidate elected. Is there anything 
strange that the joint obligor to the people of the United States 
shall ask and insist that his coobligor shall not default? And 
are we, the coobligor, to be amazed that our partner in the con- 
tract with the people asks us not to repudiate our obligation? 
I deny that the President has forced or attempted to force any- 
thing upon this Congress or has attempted to hamper any 
Senator or Representative in the discharge of his duties. He 
has used no power upon Congress except the moral force of an 
earnest man impressed with his responsibility. The people of 
the country understand the difference between a boss and a 
leader. This does not consist alone in difference in methods. 
They differ in methods and their sources of power and in their 
differentiation of self-imposed limitations upon the use of power. 
Neither politics nor statesmanship is more of an exact science 
than is personality or human nature. After all, the people 
alone are the judges of official conduct, and upon their judgment 
will depend the solution of the question whether or not a 
President is a boss or a leader. The boss and the leader are as 
old as civilization. The boss acquires power in any way pos- 
sible and uses it for time-serving purposes, whether such pur- 
poses be patriotic or not. The leader acquires power by moral 
force and by appeals to reason and to patriotism. He uses that 
power for the public good as pledged and construed by the 
party or movement which votes for him. 

While the President is the natural and elected leader of the 
Democratic Party in the great movement in which the party is 
how engaged, there has been no attempt by him to set aside the 
other leaders of the party nor to minimize the rights or prestige 
of those leaders. This Senate has followed the leadership of its 
Finance Committee, and that committee has taken the advice, 
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after full opportunity to be heard, of every member of the Demo- 
eratie Party, and upon that party rests the responsibility of 
government at the present time. The President is not dictating 
to the Finance Committee nor to the Democratic Members of 
the Senate. He has taken an interest in the legislation which, 
when completed, will represent a covenant performed or broken. 
What we promised, President Wilson promised. What we do, he 
must approve before it becomes a law, and he must execute it 
afterwards. He woyld therefore fall very short of his responsi- 
bilities if he failed to take his place among the leaders of the 
Democratie Party in both the House and Senate and help the 
party to steer its ship—if I may use the same figure as that of 
the Senator from Iowa—not only past the Scylla of high protec- 
tion, but past the Charybdis of agnosticism, panic, fear, uncer- 
tainty, and indecision upon the other side. We have no fears that 
the people will be deceived by the situation here. ‘The last effort 
at tariff reform in this country brought forth the statement from 
the great Dolliver that the year in which that effort was made, 
to wit, the year 1909, would be made historical as the year in 
which there was a revision of the tariff downward, and the dis- 
covery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook. The President naturally 
uses every legitimate argument and influence to the end that 
some new Bull Moose Dolliver may not have grounds to assert 
humorously and sarcastically that the year 1913 occupied a 
greater page in history as the one in which the Democratic 
-arty revised the tariff downward and Dr. Friedman gave to 
America a genuine tuberculosis cure, or in which Huerta re- 
stored representative government in Mexico. The President 
can not help it, if his party’s promises should involve erroneous 
principles, but he objects that it should be unfaithful or 
ridiculous. 

The Republican Party in 1909 needed what the Democratic 
Party has now—a leader who knows the people and who has no 
strings upon his pledges to serve them; who is impressed with 
their earnestness and in sympathy with their needs; who is 
sure enough of himself and his party to be human and practical 
in framing constructive legislation ; who does not fear to work in 
a proper and legitimate way with the other leaders of the party 
in framing measures demanded in order to carry out the 
solemn compact made with the people by all of the legislative 
and executive nominees of the party. The whole party is now 
practically united upon a program of principles, but two of our 
number feeling constrained to dissent from our interpretation 
of the party’s pledges. 

Our friends on the other side profess to feel sure that we are 
mistaken and that our bill will bring disaster. They prophesied 
that even the threat to pass the bill would cause a panic. This 
last prediction might have come true if the country had not been 
fortunate enough to have an administration that took a differ- 
ent view of the duty of executive officers from that possibly 
supposed by some who made these predictions. There have been 
times when the gamblers in stocks and currency had only to 
show signs of a drunken pain in order to bring the Secretary of 
the Treasury to New York with the Government's millions. By 
depositing twenty-five to fifty millions in a very few banks the 
patient would sit up and take nourishment. Very seon he could 
move about sufficiently to annex a few more banks and trust 
companies and to absorb one or two dangerous industrial rivals, 
and then the patient would be discharged as restored, and the 
country would be asked to thank the patient without a word for 
the people’s money that financed the cure and paid for the prop- 
erty that changed hands. It then paid to become financially ill 
in upper financial circles. The people now have a much firmer 
grip upon their Government. Financial pains now beckon the 
Treasury doctor to the people, not to Wall Street. The credits 
of the Nation, its ever-abundant cash, and its unparalleled in- 
fluence are now assets of the Nation to relieve legitimate busi- 
ness in the small cities and towns which can not keep in touch 
with the stock ticker, and which do not fee! like paying the pen- 
alty for mistakes in high finance and are not called upon to 
pay the high cost of artificia! depression. The new freedom is 
in truth and in fact the possession of all the people, and their 
Government is a living example of it. 

What has been done to free the executive department from 
private control and to make it a serviceable agency, under the 
law, for the public good we offer as a guaranty that the law 
which we propose will free business and will standardize the in- 
dustries of the country upon the energies and genius of the 
people. Business ought te know by this time that it can not 
have a permanent status upon a high pretective tariff basis. 
For the same reason that the people of a city will agitate 
against a well-recognized graft or special privilege to a few, 
the people of this country will never submit to a revenue system 
which is a tax in name but which gives the Gevernment the 
smallest part of the tax and private interests the largest share. 















Till the public conscience becomes seared and our citizenship 
ready to deceive itself with the mere name of public purpose as 
the justification for a tax upon consumption a high protective 
tariff must face attack at every election. There can be no in- 
dustrial peace, no business stability till our tariff laws are 
framed upon the principle that any tariff tax is a burden upon 
all the consumers and must be justified upon the same reason 
as is any other tax. When our tariff policy shall become fixed 
and settled so that business can plan a long time ahead it will 
not be upon a high protective basis. 

The opposition to this bill practically admits that it has not 
sufficient votes in the Senate to amend the bill and can not 
defeat it upon the final vote. We feel sure that they are cor- 
rect in this opinion, and they are therefore responsible to the 
country for any further delays in the passage of the bill. 

If business shall be held up, then the Democratic Party can 
very properly say that it has prepared a revenue measure, is 
ready to pass it, has the votes to pass it, and would pass it at 
once but for the fact that the country has not yet taken the 
progressive step which will force the Senate of the United States 
to so modify its rules as to bring debate in the Senate to an 
end at some time. My only consolation for this delay is that 
it will impress the country with the importance of forcing the 
Senate to amend its old, tiresome rules so that a majority can 
transact business. 

We thoroughly understand that there are Members of this 
body who will feel a little nervous in saying to the country that 
they prefer the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill to the present one. We 
know that their discomfiture will not be relieved by the contem- 
plation that the pending bill carries an income-tax provision, 
which guarantees to lift from the burdens of the people a large 
part of taxation and put that burden where it properly belongs. 
If they want to vote to retain the present law and against an 
income tax, they can do so, but they may well remember the 
votes by which the one was condemned and the other approved. 

The Democratic Party is ready and willing to go to the coun- 
try upon the proposition that its theory of the tariff is right and 
that the Republican theory is wrong. It is also ready and will- 
ing to have the country decide whether or not its income-tax 
measure is sound. It is likewise anxious that the Senate of 
the United States may go upon record to pass or defeat the 
measure. The country understands that the party that sup- 
ports a high protective tariff, as announced by the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, has gained its last victory in many years. If the 
Democratic Party has any serious opposition in the near future, 
it will come from the Progressive Party or from some party 
with more moderate views than the Republican Party upon the 
tariff question. The Republican Party can not be brought to life 
again by protracting the debate upon this bill. The new Pro- 
gressive Party is pressing forward for a hearing. It has burned 
its bridges behind and has its bayonets fixed for the charge, 
and the reactionaries can not drive it back to the rule of the 
few. It will not permit the Republicans to furnish the com- 
mitteemen while the Progressives provide the votes. The De- 
mocracy understands that its campaign of education has been 
thorough and that a Progressive is only an overeducated Demo- 
crat, long on leadership and short on the Constitution, but nev- 
ertheless its chief antagonist is no longer the Republican Party. 

Confident that this bill represents an effort made in good 
faith to redeem its pledges to the people; that it is on the right 
track; that it will bring relief; that it will help the consumer; 
that it will not injure legitimate business; that it wil! equalize 
tax burdens; that it will give opportunity to those now brow- 
beaten and held down by combinations that have monopolized 
most of the resources of the country and the avenues of distri- 
bution in most of the walks of life, the Democratic Party awaits 
the issue here with composure and welcomes an appeal! to the 
country with confidence. 

Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Mississippi? — 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On Saturday, by inadvertence, I neglected 
to offer an amendment which I offer now. In line 6. on page 
171, I move to strike out the period and insert a comma and te 
add the language which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. 
“thereof,” insert: 

aoe when such compensation is paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will explain to the Senate that it has 
been a mooted point for a long time as to whether a United 





On page 171, line 6, after the word 
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States Senator is a United States officer or a State officer, and 
it was thought by some that if the exemption of State officers 
remained in the bill without this qualification all Senators’ 
salaries might escape taxation under the income tax. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wish a vote on the amend- 
ment now or to let it lie over? 

Mr. WILLIAMS... I wish it passed now. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it would be on ungenerous 
foe indeed who could not congratulate his adversary on his win- 
ning. I believe I can say that the thoroughbreds of all parties. 
whatever their name, will respond to the cry, “ To the victors 
belong the spoils.” Of course. it is perfectly evident now 
whom the victor is to be. The spoils will naturally follow. 

I congratulate my friend from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] 
upon the pleasure he has had while explaining how his Presi- 
dent was elected by the minority, and the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives and Senators likewise. So it has happened before. 
The Senator says it is not a confirmed evil. I admit that. 
However, that does not change the fact. I am willing to accept 
the amendment as well made. 

I observed as the Senator was proceeding with his speech he 
was somewhat guarded when he spoke of protection. He always 
spoke of it as high protection. But I think it is as well now, 
when we are to vote on this measure and when it is to go to the 
country, that the country should know just what it means. The 
fact is it means either protection is to end and we are to have 
absolute free trade or there will be some other bill that will 
pass in place of this measure in the not distant future. 

I also observed that the Senator in his explanation of his 
party’s accession to power challenged a statement that I made 
to the Senate that the Republican and Progressive Parties fa- 
vored protection in their national platforms of last year. The 
Senator quoted part, claiming it was all of the Progressive plat- 
form on the tariff, in assailing my statement, but he failed to 
quote that item in the platform which reads: 

We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries, both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer, and which shall maintain for labor 
an adequate standard. 

Had the Senator quoted this portion which I now quote and 
which I quoted before of the Progressive platform he would 
have refuted his own argument. 

The Senator has been a little sarcastic about the divisions in 
the Republican Party. I would be the same if. I were in his 
place. We regret it on our side, but we have had the advantages 
of differences ou the other side in times past. They have been 
rather radical sometimes in the last 20 years, and I have no 
doubt those differences will appear again. If I am not very 
much mistaken, from the echoes we get out of the dark places 
where the caucus holds sway there are some progressive speeches. 
There are some progressive individuals in all caucuses and 
probably among members of the present dominant party. I do 
not wish them any harm. There can not probably anything 
worse happen to them than what has happened to us. It is all 
in the day’s work. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to take any further time, 
as the Senate has been generous enough to listen to me on two 
or three previous occasions, but I have been a patient listener, 
aside from the two or three times when I ventured upon the 
attention of the Senate. However, I want to state what my 
view is in short terms as to what this bill means and what the 
Senators on the other side expect it to lead to. 

HOW WYOMING WILL FARE, 


So far as the State of Wyoming, which I have the honor in 
part to represent, is concerned, it means absolute free trade 
from the first. Every item that my State produces for the mar- 
ket is to be sold in the market of the world with no benefits of 
protection while the producers of those items must buy their 
items in the protected market. 

As the debate has progressed and the Senate amendments, 
both original and those offered from time to time, have been 
adopted, it has been perfectly apparent to me. 

First. That the State of Wyoming is left high and dry on 
the rocks so far as protection is concerned, although she must 
buy largely in a fully or partially protected market. 

Second. If I can judge, however, from what has been said in 
debate by the proponents of this bill, it will be but a short time 
before manufacturers and others who are now left partially pro- 
tected will find themselves sliding down the toboggan rapidly 
to a final and absolute free-trade basis, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Third. That the socialistic idea of taking away from those 
who have and distributing among those who have not is the 
final goal toward which we are drifting. 

Our markets for agricultural and manufactured products are 
to be opened up to the world and our supplies are to come 
largely from outside our own lines until wages in this country 
can be reduced to the level or below that of our foreign neigh- 
bors. 

Already every product of Wyoming which that Common- 
wealth has to offer for sale—coal, cattle, sheep, meats, wool, 
hides, grain, and so forth—has been stripped of every scrap 
and atom of protection. 

It seems that a jackscrew is being used to let down the manu- 
— but a battering ram is to be in play to reduce the 
‘armer. . 

The public ought to know that it seems abundantly apparent 
from the bill itself and the arguments adduced that absolute 
free trade in all lines is the goal to which our friends the 
enemy, politically speaking, are drifting. 


FIRST STEP TOWARD FREE TRADE, 


This bill measures only the first step in the Democratic 
advance toward free trade. It is the initial triumph of the 
theorist in the school of political economy. It is the experi- 
mental, uncertain, incongruous, and dizzy conglomeration of 
the cubist delineator of a revenue producer. It is the partial 
realization of the dream of the political college professor. It 
does not represent the fulfillment of Democratic prophecy. It 
it but an index of that prophecy; the outline of a hope; the 
partial response to a prayer. It is but an experimental dose. 
Others are to follow if the patient survives.. The deadly narcotic 
warranted to put to sleep any American industry is the brew of 
many witches in dark and secret conclave—otherwise the Demo- 
cratic caucus. There is poison enough to go around. There 
are ingredients enough in the caldron for everything that 
resembles a protected industry. 

The bill is but an index of the purpose of the Democratic 
Party to eventually wipe out the last vestige of protection. It 
does not represent the last word in Democratic tariff tinkering. 
It is the party’s foreword; its epilogue to the tragedy. It is 
a mild and gentle curtain raiser to steady the nerves of the 
audience for what is to come after. From it and the program 
of the party’s play we can judge but little of what is to follow. 
If the same players are to hold the stage and the great au- 
dience is to patiently sit out the performance, we may well 
conclude the final act will be a dark one. 

This bill is the first assault upon the citadel of protection. 
The leaders of the Democratic hosts declare it to be such. It 
is but a slight lowering of the tariff wall, to use the language 
of the party’s herald. It is but a partial, a gradual, an easy 
letting down of the masonry. 

The distinguished military engineer of tariff reform at another 
place in the Capitol declares that in order to not harm Ameri- 
can industries too much, in order that thousands of workers and 
laborers employed inside the walls may not be hurt, the Demo- 
cratic Party has endeavored to lower the tariff wall with a 
jackscrew, since it was not commissioned to use an ax. 

I must admit that picture of the lowering of a wall with a 
jackscrew is picturesque at least, and I have approached it 
from many angles. 

If the Democratic House of Representatives, following the 
lead of the Democratic caucus that followed the lead of the 
Democratic Committee on Ways and Means that followed the 
dictation of a Democratic President, has given us an illustra- 
tion of the lowering of a tariff wall with a jackscrew, then the 
Democratic Senate of the United States has grossly assaulted 
the ramparts with a battering ram. 

It has at least made holes in the wall that an ax, even in the 
hands of the distinguished chairman, Mr. UNDERWoop, could 
never have produced. The difference between the execution in 
the House and the Senate is pretty well outlined in a speech of 
one of the junior Members of this body, but who for many 
years has been an acknowledged party leader. That distin- 
guished Senator in a spirit of triumphal accomplishment said, 
and I quote his exact words: 

(Senator Hoke SMITH in an address before the Georgia Legislature 
July 18, 1913. See S. Doc. 137, 63d Cong., ist sess.) 


For the first time in 50 years legislation intended to take the bur- 
dens off the masses of the people has found no resistance in the Demo- 
eratic Senate. It must be conceded by all that the Senate Democrats 
a the tariff bill more Democratic than it was when it reached 
the Senate. 

The House Democrats put flour upon the free list, but taxed wheat. 
The Senate Democrats put beth upon the free list. 

The House Democrats put meat upon the free list, but taxed cattle, 
The Senate Democrats put meat and cattle both upon the free list. 





1913. 


The House Democrats left a tax of 25 per cent upon cheap woolen 
blankets. The Democrats of the Senate put them upon the free list. 

The House taxed wool of the Augora goat and alpaca. The Senate 
Democrats put them on the free list. 

The House Democrats taxed flax and hemp. The Senate Democrats 
put them upon the free list. * * * 


The Senator was extremely modest in his summary of Demo- 
cratie achievement in the Senate along the line of making this 
pill “ more Democratic than it was when it reached the Senate.” 
He might have named at least fourscore and ten other articles 
upon which the House fixed what it styles a “ competitive tariff ” 
and the rates on which have been either wholly stripped off by 
the Senate or reduced below the temperature necessary for their 
life. 

Truly, if the House used a jackscrew the Senate has em- 
ployed a battering ram. But whether the House bill or the 
Senate bill or a modified conference bill is to measure this first 
step of the Democratic Party matters little; for it must be 
borne in mind it is but a first step. Others are to be taken 
until at least the body politic has reached the Democratic 
purgatory of strictly a revenue tariff, or, worse still, the bottom- 
less pit of free trade. 

Every declaration made by the party leaders since its victory 
in November, 1912, proves that the present bill does not measure 
the party’s full purpose. ‘The leaders declare the goal must 
be reached by degrees. 

In his message personally delivered to Congress, called in ex- 
traordinary session by him to revise the tariff, President Wilson 
said: 

We must abolish everything that bears even the 
lege or of any kind of artificial advantage. w 

It would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with reckless 
haste, or with strokes that cut at the very roots of what has grown 
up amongst us by long process and at our own invitation. It does not 
alter a thing to upset it and break it and deprive it of a chance to 
change. It destroys it. We must make changes in our fiscal laws, in 
our fiscal system, whose object is developmetit, a more free and whole- 
some development, not revolution or upset or confusion. 

In dealing with the tariff the method by which this may be done will 
be a matter of judgment exercised item by item. To some not accus- 
tomed to the excitements and responsibilities of greater freedom our 


methods may in some respects and at some points seem heroic, but 
remedies may be heroic and yet be remedies. 


Semblance of privi- 


PRESIDENT OPPOSED TO PROTECTION. 


In the words “It would be unwise to move toward this end 
headlong, with reckless haste,’ and in the words that follow, 
the President clearly outlines the purpose of his party to pro- 
ceed ultimately to the goal of free trade or a revenue tariff, 
which in the end is the same. 


The President of the United States is now and has always 
been unalterably opposed to the policy of protection. When 
asked upon one occasion if he advocated the repeal of all tariff 
laws, he replied: 


Of all protective-tariff laws, of the establishing a tariff for revenue 
merely. It seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have 
free trade between different portions of this country and at the same 
time shut ourselves out from free communication with other producing 
countries of the world. 


So far, then, as this bill and the President of the United 
States are concerned, it is but an entering wedge. The Presi- 
dent regards it as but a single step in the direction of his cher- 
ished goal. 

Mr. UNperwoop, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and whose name will forever be linked with the meas- 
ure, in presenting the bill with the committee’s report to the 
House on April 23, 1913, said: 


a”; 

The Democratic Party stands for a tariff for revenue only, with the 
emphasis upon the world “only.” [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
We do not propose to tax one man for the benefit of another, except for 
the necessary revenue that we must raise to administer this Government 
economically. Then, how do we arrive at a basis in writing a revenue 
tariff bill? We adopt the competitive theory. 

We have not been able to wipe out all the favoritism that you 
[Republicans] have engrafted in these bills, because a great many of 
the industries in the United States have been built up on the rotten 
foundation that you placed under them. Too great harm would result 
to industries, to the thousands of workers and laborers employed 
therein, were we suddenly to destroy these foundations. So far as it 
was practicable to do so without working an absolute injustice to the 
American consumer, we have endeavored to lower the tariff wall with 
a jackserew, since it was not our commission to lower it with an ax. 





I see myself guilty of incorporating that “jackscrew ” picture 
again, but it will bear repetition, and possibly I may be the 
only person so dense as to be unable to perceive the easy process | 
of lowering foundations with a single “ jackserew.” 

That the picture of just what was being accomplished did | 
not meet the estimate of at least one Democrat is manifest from 
later proceedings. At most, he did not adopt the “ jackscrew ” 
theory. 
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The second member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
from Mr. UnpErwoop declares the party’s purpose in plain terms 
(Recorp, p. 536). He says: 

We can not reform all the evils for protective tariffs 
are responsible in a day. We do not promise at the outset to accom- 
_- in a year all the reforms the people of the country are demand- 
mg, but we do claim that in the bill we are presenting now we are 
taking a long step in the right direction. 

As to the agencies that are being used to accomplish its 
initial purpose, he says in the same speech: 

_We recognize that wool is the keystone in the arch of protection. 
With all the force of a mighty party, with all the impact made pos: 
sible by 20 years or more of waiting, we have kicked the keystone 
from the arch, and the arch is already commencing to crumble. 

And again there was applause on the Democratic side. 

The speech closed with a prophetic vision of the time when 
absolute free trade would exist between the nations of the 
world. 

There is no suggestion of a mild and easy “ jackscrew” in 
this last picture. The whole Democratic Party, with all the 
force of its leg muscles, bent up for 20 years awaiting the 
opportunity, with its mighty feet incased in 4-ply cowhide, 
from which the tariff is being removed, the awful assault is 
being made along the line. The keystone has been kicked from 
the arch “and the arch is already commencing to crumble.” 

That, Mr. President, is a picture that my dull comprehension 
can the easier imagine. 

Every member of the majority of the great Ways and Means 
Committee attested and acknowledged the restraining influence 
of the party caucus. Every one declared the bill to be but a 
partial fulfillment of the party’s program. Each owned up 
that it was not near enough a revenue measure to please him; 
that it did not go so far as it would have gone had he been 
given the individual task of drawing the measure. 

Possibly the personal view of a Democratic Member from 
Pennsylvania, not a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, goes as far in outlining the situation—the party’s pur- 
pose—and in indicating future actien as any other. He spoke 
on April 26 last as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, even the distinguished chairman of the committee 
which drew the measure now under consideration does not claim it to 
be a perfect one. It falls far short even of his ideal. It is in large 
part a compromise of conflicting elements, and in certain details it is 
sadly disappointing, especially to those who had hoped that in a 
Democratic tariff no vestige of privilege or favoritism would be found. 

But faulty as the measure may be in particular items, far as it falls 
short of perfection, sadly as it may lack in consistency, it is still a 
long step in the right direction. It has merits so surpassing that its 
shortcomings are almost neighbors. It goes so long a way toward the 
redemption of Democratic promises and the fulfillment of popular 
expectation that even the free trader, like myself, may applaud it with 
sincerity and vote for it without stultification. 

Elad I been writing it, items which now find a place in the dutiable 
list would certainly have been dropped therefrom. In a score, or per- 
haps a hundred, instances duties which seem to me excessive and inde- 


fensible upon any revenue ground would have been brought lower 
if not eliminated 


In this Underwood tariff we find an achievement along Democratic 
lines which may we!l appeal to Democrats of all shades and all per- 
suasions. It so splendidly enlarges the free list that we may forgive 
its errors in the direction of according privileges to special inter- 
ests. * * Not since the Walker tariff bill of 1846 have we had 
one drawn so nearly in harmony with the revenue idea. 

“Sadly disappointing, especially to those who had hoped that 
in a Democratic tariff no vestige of privilege or favoritism would 
be found.” 

At the time those words were uttered the Member had no 
means of knowing what the Senate Democrats were going to do 
with the bill. To-day he is probably not so sadly disappointed, 
and he has far more opportunity to discover how privileged 
products in certain localities can be played as favorites. 

From speeches made by men in another place, not far dis- 
tant from this Chamber, it would be easy to show without any 
possibility of contradiction that the bill now about to pass is 
not the full measure of Democratic hope or expectation. 

The American manufacturer, the American farmer, and the 
American artisan who was fooled last fall, whose attention was 
distracted for the time from the real issue—possibly some of 
whom gave their votes for the Democratic electors under spe- 
cious promises that the party was to reduce the cost of living, 
level wealth, and right every wrong—should now begin to real- 
ize what is before them. They should realize that the bill now 
being enacted into law is but a single step in the direction of 
free trade. They should know that after they have whetted 
their wits “‘ against the wits of the rest of the world” under iis 
working, and until their poor wits are tired, they are later to 
come up against the real thing, where the whetting of wits 
must be practiced as a science and under conditions that will 
test not only the wits but the patience and endurance of the 
strongest of men. 


which high 
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Before passing entirely from the subject it will be well to 
place some Senators in our galaxy of witnesses as to the pur- 
pose and mission of the party in power. 'The Recorp is replete 
with declarations. 

SENATORS PROCEEDING TOWARD FREE TRADE. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, has repeatedly asserted the pur- 
pose of the party in the majority to proceed along the line of 
tariff revision until the goal of a revenue tariff is reached. It 
is his contention, as well as the contention of all party leaders 
upon that side, that the avowed policy of a tariff for revenue 
only was indorsed by the people in November, 1912. The only 
question is as to just how fast the goal shall be approached. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmitryH], a most potential 
Member in this body, has on divers occasions given emphasis to 
the party’s purpose to frame a tariff bill upon the revenue basis. 
In addressing himself to the agricultural schedule, and espe- 
cially to-the rates upon machinery, he said: 

We have cut the rate one-half. I hope it will be cut again before a 
great while. I hope that we will really bring the entire tariff to a reve- 


nue basis in the course of time. But I think we have gone as far as 
we could in this bill now. 

In some of these duties we have left we have recognized existing con- 
ditions. I speak for my own mental operation in approving them. I 
have recognized existing conditions. I have felt that we could not 
afford to go as far as I would like to see the law go lest serious injury 
would affect those industries, in view of the position they have occupied 
in the past. 


Later on in the same discussion the Senator used these words: 


I believe it will help industries to take them out of the hothouse, 
You can not take a plant out of a hothouse instantly and put it where 
it is exposed to the weather. You must do it by degrees. hat I meant 
when I said I hoped for progress, and what I meant when I said in this 
bill I had voted for duties higher than those I wished, was to consider 
them as a hothouse plant—a plant that ought to have been out in the 
sunlight—but has been hothoused. We have not - them out com- 
pletely, but we have put them out a good part of the way, and we ex- 
pect them to grow and flourish. I earnestly hope for the prosperity of 
eyery industry in the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say, representing 
himself, if not his party, that he believes the Democratic Party is to 
get entirely rid of tariff duties? 

Mr. Smitu of Georgia. I have not undertaken to speak for the Demo- 
cratic Party at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Speaking for the Senator himself? 

Mr. SmirH of Georgia. I expressed the hope. 


And later still he said: 


This bill expresses my view of what should be done now to a large 
extent, but not on every item. I could not hope to see a tariff bill that 
met in every item what I believe in; and if I worked out one by myself 
and then thought of it for 30 days longer, I do not believe every item 
would be what I approved. But, take it as a whole, I believe in it, and 
I think we have gone as far as we could. 


Mr. GALLINGER. What attracted my attention particularly—and the 
Senator is not the only Senator who has made the suggestion; my 
amiable colleague [Mr. HOLLIS] made it the other day—was that this 
is the first step, and that the Democratic Party intend to proceed along 
the same highway until they accomplish more than is accomplished in 
this bill, I was wondering how rapidly our Democratic friends intended 
to go in the direction of free trade. 

Mr. Situ of Georgia. Mr. President, it is impossible for us to tell 
the Senator that. {I have illustrated the rapidity with which I wish 
to go. It would depend upon the rapidity with which certain progress 
is made. I believe progress will be made. I have the confidence that 
it will be made. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLttamMs], who 
has had so much to do with the handling of the bill upon the 
floor, has frequently given evidence that the measure is not the 
last word in Democratic legislation to provide revenue, but that 
instead it is but a first step. 

A little later still in the debate, after the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] had said: 

If the Senator from Mississippi is entirely logical in his statement, 
it was the deliberate design, as I understand, of the framers of this 
bill to kill the wool industry. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi replied: 

The Senator’s assumption, as far as wool is concerned, is not an 
assumption that is accepted by me. It may be that putting some prod- 
uct upon the free list in this bill will destroy the industry. If that 
be true, then as to that particular product we have —, traveled too 
fast and too quickly. do not say every paragraph in the bill is 
perfect. 

It would possibly be profitable to quote more liberally from 
the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi, but the words 
already quoted, and that seem to be generally accepted as gos- 
pel upon that side, are sufficient to show the purpose of the 
Democrats of the Senate is not unlike that of the Democrats of 
the House, to place the tariff upon a revenue basis—not so soon 
as the country may be able to stand it, but so soon as the Demo- 
cratic Party believes the time is ripe and conceives it has a 
further mission to perform. 

Before quitting this branch of testimony I desire to add a 
single quotation from one of the younger Senators, who seems 
to have caught the infection—a New England Senator who 
seems to feel that New England manufacturing enterprises may 
to some extent be an evil in that they have attracted many 
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young men to their pay rolls who might otherwise have fol'<«wed 
the plow upon the farm. I quote from the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hots]. He says (Recorp, p. 3614) : 

In other words, we find that expediency and fair dealing block the 
way to an immediate resumption of a constitutional tariff, for we are 
confronted with the need of raising an enormous revenue and by a host 
of hopeless, hothoused abnormal industries, nourished by a highly pro- 
tective tariff, and which would be utterly destroyed by the immediate 
withdrawal of all governmental pap. ‘o this extent we are handi- 
capped in establishing a tariff for revenue only. 


In the same speech the Senator declared his belief that cer- 
tain rates in the bill were too high, and named specifically 
those of the cotton schedule, and continued: 

I believe we have fulfilled our promise of a material reduction anda 


have approached as closely a revenue basis as we safely may upon 
present information. 


Of course, I could quote many pages from other Democratic 
Senators, but I believe it will be generally conceded upon that 
side that if the party remains in power it is to proceed to place 
the tariff upon a purely revenue basis, or to so amend the in- 
come-tax provisions and create other means sufficient to raise 
all revenue, and plunge the country into absolute free trade. 

In a colloquy with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLaPP], and after the latter had suggested that sooner or later 
the Democratic Party must acknowledge the basic principle of 
protection or accept the tariff-for-revenue-only theory, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WinttAms] said: 


Does not the Senator from Minnesota recognize the fact that it 
must be later, and materially later? In other words, does not the 
Senator from Minnesota recognize, as a man of common sense, that 
although every line of what he has said is right, and although it is 
absolutely indefensible to have a tax system under which a part of the 

rofits of the tax goes into the private pockets of individuals, neverthe- 
ess, having found a false and artificial condition to be amended and 
to be cured, no man of common sense would undertake to cure and 
amend it overnight? In other words, if a man lived in an old house, a 
bad one, and wanted a new house, he would not blow up the old house 
with dynamite, regardless of the inhabitants in it, but would, little by 
little, build a new house in place of the old one. 

Does the Senator recognize that even if the fight must ultimately 
come between free trade and protection—or protectionalism, as I prefer 
to call it—that fight can not come right now, and that it is absolutely 
impossible to have a logical principle running through a bill which is 
an amendment of the present existing heterogeneous fiscal laws of the 
United States? * * * 

Any tariff bill must necessarily, confronted with the conditions with 
which we are now confronted, involve a certain degree of protection, 
and whether you call it protection for itself or —. incidentally 
makes no difference. Our duty, from our standpoint, is to make it 
involve just as little protection as we can. 


Later in the same debate he said: 


I, for one, have never said, and will not say, that this bill or any 
bill that we could draw up now—and everybody knows that I could 
not help saying that in ordinary frankness—that neither this bill nor 
any bill we could draw: up now should—iibernacht, as the Germans say— 
overnight, undertake to rush down a waterfall from one level to an- 
other; no bill could possibly _be drawn up so as not to involve any 
protection at all. ‘Therefore I have never said, and do not eee to 
say, that this bill is clear through, from beginning to end, a. tariff 
for revenue only. All I have said is that it goes as far in that direc- 
tion as we dare to go without—being confronted, as we are, with actual 
conditions—destroying men who have been put by the Government in 
a position where they must be ruined or else gradually permitted to 
come down. If a man is a hundred feet high, you can go up and let 


him down gradually, but if you go up and thereby pitch him down you 
will kill him. 


Some statesmen will argue that, if this bill goes too far, if its 
effects are injurious, if it does not bring about the “new 
freedom” outlined and prophesied by President Wilson, the 
Democratic Party can retrace its steps. Oh, never! The 
Democratic Party never backs water. It will go to defeat before 
it will retreat. It will never acknowledge if ruin comes that 
it was the result of its policy. It will more readily deter- 
mine that ruin was caused from the fact it did not proceed far 
enough in the direction of free trade. It exemplifies the truth 
of the old Latin couplet, ‘‘ Facilis descensus Averni, sed retre- 
gradior dificile est.” This, somewhat loosely and generously 
interpreted, means, “It is easy to go to hades, but it’s hard 
getting back.” 

Everyone knows just how difficult it is going to be to con- 
nect Democratic tariff tinkering with ruination. ‘The party 
began fortifying itself against such a. contingency long before 
its bill was presented in the House of Representatives. 

This bill measures only the length of the party’s first step. 
With the thoughtful American citizen, and especially the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer, there must ever rest uncertainty as 
to when the next step is to be taken. It is not altogether 
pleasant to contemplate the possibility. While contemplating, 
however, it will be well to keep in mind the prophetic utter- 
ances of the junior Senator from New Hampshire: 

Let these Senators remember that we are now taking merely a first 
step toward a revenue tariff. After we have seen the result of this 
first step we shall be in position to take a second. I very much fear 
that if we should make that first step so long that the cotton industry 


should receive a severe blow we might not be in a position politically 
to take the second step at an early date. 
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But even as a first step we have made a_reduction on. the whole 
cotton schedule * * * of 35 per cent. Two more steps like the 
first would leave the cotton industry of America entirely without 
protection. ; 

We are going sled length in time. American industries and 
American workingmen have been put on notice, and they can 
arrange their houses accordingly. Again I repeat that this bill 
is but one step in the direction of Democracy’s goal. 

DEMOCRATIC IDEAS MEAN FREB TRADE. 


But, Mr. President, as the game has gone on, it has waxed 
warmer and warmer day by day. As the senior Senators have 
declared their allegiance to their old doctrine, which had slept 
under the latter version for many years, théy have taken off 
ths mask and disclosed their ideas, which mean free trade and 
nothing more. It remained for one of the younger Senators, the 
honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. SuHepparD], on the 4th 
day of this month, to speak as follows: 

Mr. President, the Republican Party may thank the doctrine of pro- 
tection for its dissolution. No party, no nation, no man or group of 
men may permanently defy the truth. ‘Che Republican Party has been 
repudiated because protection is an infamy, a curse, a crime. The 
party that indorses such a doctrine must die; the government that 
practices it must fall. There is as much justice in taxing one man to 
feed and clothe another as in taxing one man to support the business 
of another. I believe that protection has been the source of more 
corruption and more woe in this Republic than — other agency out- 
side of alcohol. Cherishing such a belief, I am against protection, both 
direct and incidental. I am against it wherever its envenomed head 
is lifted, whether in my own State of Texas or in some other State. 
i shall never subscribe to the —— that as long as protection 
exists in Massachusetts or in Pennsylvania it must be preserved in 
‘Texas, or that as long as -protection is kept on one article it shall be 
retained on another. I can never consent to the idea that as long as 
another man is permitted to steal I propose to steal also. If I could 
not destroy protection in Massachusetts or in Pennsylvania now, that 
fact would not deter me from making arene effort to destroy it in Texas 
now or wherever else I could strike it. In the name of the people of 
‘Texas I denounce protection as one of the giant evils of the time, and 
in their name I would do what I could to wrest unholy tariff privileges 
from the favored few in Texas without regard to whether I could 
immediately reach the pampered class elsewhere, and I would never 
arrest my efforts to eradicate this evil from every foot of American 
soil. Happily, sir; this bill represents a general assault on protection 
from one ocean to the other, and when enacted into law will so impair 


the foundations of this vicious system that its doom may be easily 
foretold. * * * 


The Underwood-Simmons bill carries more relief from excessive taxa- 
tion for the American people than any other tariff measure in the 56 
years since 1857. it does not attempt an entire overthrow of the 
protective system at this time, the disease being so deeply seated that 
conservative treatment is required. * * * 


And indeed, sir, the Democrats would have been more than human 
if they had been able to have adjusted the duty on every item among 
the 4,000 carried in this bill in such manner as to be proof against all 
objection. . When it is remembered that the Democrats are not building 
a tariff system anew, but are compelled to begin the demolition of a 
high protective tariff that has been in operation for almost 50 years, 
and has become intimately interlinked with the vital parts of many 
industries, it is almost a miracle that they are able to present a-bill 
making such progress in the right direction. 

I am only bringing this matter up, Mr. President, at the 
present time so that those who choose to examine the doings of 
this last day may, as it were, have some index from which they 
may look back to discover what I have only in a cursory manner 
portrayed, and that is, that whatever is left of protection in 
this bill is left there because they dare not proceed further, 
and that the party which insists upon carrying this bill through 
and of declaring that protection, incidentally or otherwise, is 
a vice and a crime will surely, if left in control, proceed to the 
final end—absolute free trade. 

HOW AND BY WHOM THE BILL WAS DRAWN. 


The President of the United States has had a hand, a voice, 
and a potential influence in the shaping of this legislation. 

Everyone admits the fact, although all are not agreed as to 
the extent and manner in which this influence has beén exerted. 

There has been a studied attempt on the part of some of those 
Senators and Members, most fearful and seemingly most self- 
responsible for the President’s glory and fame, to minimize 
and circumscribe the extent of the President’s influence in this 
regard. 

Others, more frank and fearless, like the Senator from Colo- 
rado, have openly glorified in the President’s interference with 
the legislative prerogatives, have set out the proposition that it 
is not only the right but that it is also the duty of the party’s 
exalted chief to take a leading hand in the legislation that is 
to typify the policy of the dominant political party of which he 
is a member. All, as I say, have admitted this influence in 
framing, perfecting, and in the expected passing of the bill. 

While thus acting, the President has taken unusual cognizance 
of any influencé that might seem antagonistic to his own and 
the party’s plans. Declarations were made from the White 
House that a hostile lobby was at work in Washington, and 
straightway plans were laid well calculated to frighten away 
from the Capitol anyone who might dare to appear, even for 
the purpose of making an ante-mortem protest over the extinc- 
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tion of his industry. The music has continued without much 
interruption since, and, with one Mulhall as the side attraction, 
has served for weeks to frighten away about everybedy who 
might be opposed to the free-trade policy of running a great 
Government. There has appeared very little criticism during 
all this debate of those good emissaries, agents of foreign busi- 
ness houses, of importing houses in this country, and of the 
great sugar refineries who have been here in the interest of the 
administration’s plans. These last have been angels of mercy; 
heralds of the “new freedom,” and welcomed emissaries. All 
others have been wicked, hostile, pernicious agencies,.and they 
have been frightened away. 

While the bill was in the making its makers were in frequent 
conference with the White House. The bill rested there upon 
the Executive table; its sponsor pointed out the changes from 
day to day and reported to receive suggestions. Before it went 
to the party caucus of the House it received the “O. K.” stamp 
of the President of the United States. It was baptized and 
christened before its real birth; it received the approval of the 
Chief Executive ahead of its introduction. Had the last parch- 
ment page been presented to the President upon the day the bill 
was presented to the Democratic caucus of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the President of the United States could have as 
easily and readily signed his name and given his approval. 

Cover up the facts as best they may, shroud in mystery the 
White House conference as adroitly as they can, minimize the 
presidential influence and power as skillfully as skil’ful men 
are capable of, there is no gainsaying the fact that tiis is an 
administration measure we are about to enact into lav, framed 
in full accord with administration plans, and having the power 
of the administration behind it. Some evidences of one way in 
which that power has been exerted—or, possibly I should say, 
may .possibly have been exerted—is drawn by inference from 
reading the earlier pages of the Executive Journals of the Sen- 
ate for the present session of Congress. 

It is the first time in the history of the United States we have 
a tariff bill drawn by the representatives of a small minority 
of the people and by men representing a small fraction of the 
real diversified industries of the United States. The bill is 
drawn, championed, and will be passed chiefly through the over- 
powering influence of our good friends from the “ Sunny South.” 
I do not speak of this to reflect unkindly or unjustly upon any 
portion of the country. I refer to the subject simply that his- 
torical justice may rest where it belongs. Perhaps every Demo- 
crat in this body is pleased with the bill as a whole, although 
no single member of the party is pleased with all of its features. 
Every Democratic leader who has addressed the Senate has 
proclaimed the party’s satisfaction and a willingness to accept 
the responsibility for the measure. When, then, the “new 
freedom ” arrives, when the new political millennium is ushered 
in, the credit for this bill must rest with the South. Let credit 
go where it is justly due. So, now, the great industrial North 
and West;-when about to get its new awakening, must take its 
hat off and make its acknowledgments. All hail the new and 
powerful South! 

THE BILL A PATCHWORK OF LEFT OVERS. 

The bill, in the first instance, was put together by Mr. 
UNbERWooD, of Alabama, from a lot of old patchwork pieces 
left over from the Sixty-second Congress. To these was added 
the income-tax proposition, a subject remote and distinct from 
the tariff. Very well, then, Mr. UNpErRwoop, of Alabama, put 
the patches together. He had associated with him upon the 
Committee on Ways and Means a majority of the majority of 
Members from districts south of the thirty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. Of the 14 Democratic Members composing a majority 
of the committee, 8 are from the section named, as follows: Mr. 
UNbERWOoD, of Alabama; Mr. SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri; Mr. 
Kircuin, of North Carolina; Mr. Dixon, of Indiana; Mr. Hutt, 
of Tennessee; Mr. Garner, of Texas; Mr. Cottier, of Missis- 
sippi; and Mr. STANLEY, of Kentucky. 

To these eight men more than to all others combined must 
be accorded whatever of glory and renown may come from the 
enactment of this legislation. Their brows must wear the 
laurel, and the political historians of the future must accord to 
them, very largely, the credit for the achievement. All of these 
men are time-tried, weather-seasoned, and experienced legis- 
laters. All have passed through seasons of tariff revision. Mr. 
UNDERWOOD himself has passed through no less than three such 
seasons and is now serving his tenth term. 

These gentlemen, in daily contact with each other and in al- 
most daily conference with the President of the United States, 
a southern gentleman, prepared this bill for the committee and 
the party caucus. It would be an interesting historical contri- 
bution to trace their fine hands and the history of the measure 
through the committee and the caucus; but I must leave this 
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subject to those who have had more intimate and personal 
experience with it. 

We may get some idea of the caucus of the coordinate body 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

That interesting publication shows that when last compiled 
the House of Representatives was made up of 435 Members. 
Of this number, 291 are classed as Democrats, 126 as Repub- 
licans, 7 as Progressive Republicans, 9 as Progressives, 1 as 
an Independent, and there is, or was, one vacancy. Thus it 
will be seen that the Democratic majority in the body referred 
to is 147, and the party’s plurality over Republican Members 
is 165. 

It may now be of interest to examine further into the make-up 
of the majority party in the lower body. Of the 291 Demo- 
cratic Members, 184 have seen prior service in the body, while 
107 Members are serving first terms, with the possible exception 
of one or two who have had prior service, but who were not 
Members -of the Sixty-third Congress. 

It will be interesting for those who cry loudest for majority 
rule and for popular government, either directly or through 
representatives, to consider the power lodged with the 184 
Democrats of experience and long service in the body. No sane 
man will contend for one moment that the 107 new Democratie 
Members, called together in haste to consider and vote upon a 
new tariff bill that was practically prepared for them in ad- 
vanee, that they had never seen, that they had not had oppor- 
tunity to read or know anything about, to which they must have 
their first introduction in the party caucus—no man will con- 
tend that these men had-.anything to do with the inception, de- 
velopment, or progress of this bill. They were novices. Their 
duty was to acquiesce. Their privilege was to take what was 
prepared for them. They had but to shut their eyes and take 
their medicine. Like sheep in the shambles they gathered in- 
side the caucus pen, following the lead of their great shepherd, 
and took the salt. They were fresh from the farm and the 
forum and were useful in kicking the keystone from the arch 
of protection when Mr. UNpERwoop pointed out its location. 

Just how happy they were in doing this is joyously expressed 
by a Member, not wholly new to'the caucus but whose words 
upon the floor were well calculated to inspire confidence in the 
breasts of novices and to stiffen their knees if there were signs 
of weakening. I quote from a speech by Mr. Joun A. M. ADAIR, 
of Indiana, delivered on April 25 last. He says: 

I shall vote for this bill as it was reported from a Democratic caucus 
without dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” I am one of those who 
believe in majority rule. and when a caucus of my party writes a 
tariff bill. regardless of whether each and every item in the bill meets 
with my approval or not, I shall stand by the action of the caucus and 
give the bill my hearty and enthusiastic support. No Democrat can do 
otherwise. * * * If we were to read out of the Democratic Party 
all Members who took issue with the Ways and Means Committee in 


our caucus on certain items of the bill, there would be none left to 
sustain the committee in presenting the bill as finally agreed upon to 


the House. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by most of the Democratic 
orators during the limited debate and within “ extended re- 
marks” in another body. They are pictures of personal sur- 
render and party subserviency such as have never before ap- 
peared in legislative annals. 

We are safe, then, in concluding that to the 184 old Demo- 
cratic Members, or a small minority of the National House of 
Representatives, must be given credit for the passage of this 
legislation through the party caucus and through the lower 
House. 

There are 107 new Democratic Members of this House, and one, 
a brand-new Member from the old woolgrowing State of Ohio, 
the mother of Presidents, voiced the sentiments of the minority 
of novices when he read correctly the signs of the times so far 
as his own and the fortunes of others similarly situated are con- 
cerned. He shows us with what abiding faith and with what 
good grace the 107 new Democratic Members accepted Demo- 
cratic tariff faith. I quote from his speech of April 25 (Recorp, 
p. 376): 

Political death, swift and certain, awaits any Democrat who now 
doubts or falters. We were sent here to prepare and pass a tariff law 
which will bear the test prescribed by the Democratic platform adopted 
at Baltimere. If any Democrat in whom the people have reposed trust 
and confidence now betrays them, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were tied around his neck and that he were then cast into the 
bottomless sea. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Does anyone have to guess that the “loud applause on the 
Democratie side” was the loudest from the 184 old Democratic 
war horses who were sustaining the game, and with a knowledge 
born of experience? 

SOLID SUNNY SOUTH IN THE SADDLD. 


Now, for a moment, let.us analyze the 184 Members upon 
whom must largely rest the responsibility and the glory for 
this achievement. Here again I declare it is not my purpose to 
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draw any sectional lines for other than the placing of glory 
where glory belongs. I am glorifying the South, not casting 
aspersions upon it. 

Of these experienced and potential 184 men 111 come from 
distriets south of the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. With this 
great majority in its faver, everyone must concede the poten- 
tiality of the South in the party caucus and upon the floor. 
Certainly no one will argue that the 73 old Members from the 
Northern, Northwestern, Northern Middle, and New England 
States wielded anything like the influence and power resting 
with these 111 southern gentlemen. The southern gentlemen 
themselves would not admit a proposition like that. 

In a party caucus controlled by the unit rule, and where the 
voice of the majority is the voice of all, this power was over- 
whelming. The 107 brand-new men might not have readily 
recognized it, but even they were outnumbered and could not 
have easily rallied against it. Then, too, of these 107 new men 
39 were from the South. It was but their duty to acquiesce. 
They were good men to take a hand at the “ jackscrew” or to 
administer a swift kick against the “ keystone of the arch,” but 
they were there only to, follow instructions, not to take the 
initiative. 

If the South controlled the caucus and the bill in the lower 
House, what shall we say of the conditions in the Senate? 

Prior to the recent death of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Johnston] there were 51 Democratic Senators, 44 Republicans, 
and 1 classed as an Independent-Progressive. So far as this 
comparison goes, it will not be necessary to change these figures, 
inasmuch as Alabama will send a Democrat to succeed a Demo- 
crat, probably for some years to come. Of the 51 Democratic 
Senators, 32 are from States south of the thirty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, and but 19 from territory north of this line. 

Take first the great Committee on Finance, to whom the bill 
was referred, that considered it behind closed doors, reported it 
to and engineered its progress through the caucus that reported 
it to the Senate. That committee is composed of 10 members of 
the majority party and 7 members of the minority party. The 
members of the minority party have had about as much say as 
to what the bill should contain as any 7 men located in the 
wilds of Africa. The 10 men comprising the majority, or 
participating party, are made up of 6 gentlemen from the South 
and 4 from the North, the Southern members being Messrs. 
Simmons of North Carolina, Stone of Missouri, WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi, Smiru of Georgia, James of Kentucky, and Gore of 
Oklahoma. This is not alone a characteristic of the Finance 
Committee; it is true of a large number of the committees, 
while as far as chairmanships of the committees accorded to 
the majority party are concerned at least two-thirds of the 
number are presided over by ,.Democrats from the South. 

It is probably the first time in a half century when both 
branches of Congress were so overwhelmingly controlled and 
dominated by the South; and if it is that section’s first oppor- 
tunity in 50 years, we can not blame it or its representatives if 
they make the most of it. 

We can now realize the spirit that was manifest in the clos- 
ing words of the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Situ] when, making his admirable address before the legis- 
lature of his State in the latter part of last July, he said: 

Out of this Democratic administration much ‘good will come for the 
entire country, but especially for our own section, reinstated and re- 
habilitated, great in the past, and to be far greater in the future. 

The South has indeed been “reinstated and rehabilitated.” 
In control of both branches of Congress, in control of the com- 
mittees, dominating the caucuses, steering appropriations, 
claims, and revenue bills, and with a Southern gentleman in the 
White House, the South has a chance for the greater future 
predicted for her, and for which every right-minded citizen will 
be rejoiced. 

Many men who have spoken in both branches of Congress 
have pointed out wherein this tariff bill is sectional. I do not 
doubt it is sectional. What of it? And why not? How could 
it be otherwise? Is the reason difficult to find? Is it to be 
wondered at that the South that grows the cotton does not 
take well to the fact that a great portion of the manufacture 
of cotton is done in New England? Do you chide the South be- 
cause it wants to bring all the mills closer to the cotton fields? 
It is but a natural desire. 

Is it d'fficult to find how the alien proposition of con- 
trolling gambling in cotton futures found its way into this 
bill? “Is it hard to tell how such a sectional feature—sectional 
in the extreme—attained favor with the Finance Committee, 
passed muster in the caucus, and was reported out as a new 
section of this strange revenue measure? I think not. Possibly 
the newness and the novelty of their situation accounts for 
their modesty. 
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vidual Republican, ought to be permitted by his party to stand here 
and vote for his convictions. 

After all, Senators here were elected to the Senate, not to a caucus 
and it is in the interest of the public welfare that great questions o 
this sort be debated in public and decided in public, particularly when 
We are engaged in formative, fundamental legislation of this sort. 

So, Mr. President, it seemed to me a mistake when my party under- 
took to decide the details of the income-tax bill in the caucus. Still, I 
did not leave the caucus on that account. I left the caucus when I 
asked the privilege of being permitted in the open Senate to introduce 
a legitimate amendment for the taxation of trusts, and that privilege 
was denied me. I asked it not only for myself, but I asked it for other 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber who believe in the principle 
and want to see it engrafted upon the pending bill. Those men, if com- 
pelled to vote against my amendment, which I am here to-day to urge, 
will have difficulty in explaining to their constituents why they have 
done so. It is not right for the party to put them in that position 
when no great party issue is involved. 

It has been an unpleasant sight ‘to me, as it has been to many Demo- 
crats during the last few days in this Chamber, when Senators on the 
Republican side of the Chamber have proposed amendments to the in- 
come-tax provision that appeal to the sense of justice and appeal to 
the judgment of Senators on this side, but who, because of caucus rule, 
were compelled to vote against such amendments. I do not think that 
is a worthy sight in the Senate of the United States. I do not believe 
it is right to bind individual Senators and compel them to vote against 
their conscience and their judgment upon such amendments when no 
party policy is involved. 

That much is preliminary. The Senator goes on: 

Mr. President, in order to justify myself for the position I am taking 
I shall go a little further, and perhaps verge upon the improper in rei- 
erence to the Democratic caucus of which I was a part. Like all 
eaucuses, I believe the fact to be that our Democratic caucus degener- 
ated into a political machine, and I doe not believe that upon the vote 
upon my tobacco amendment the real sense of the caucus was evoked. 
I did not offer my tobacco amendment; I merely asked the caucus to 
leave me free to offer it in the Senate of the United States as an 
amendment and an addition to the revenue bill. 


8 a a * 


IT did not ask the caucus to approve my amendment; I asked te be 
left free to offer it here in the Senate, and I asked that other Demo- 
cratic Senators be left free to vote for it according to their consciences 
and their judgment. I was refused. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], however, offered my amendment, and after a heated con- 
troversy it came to a vote in that caucus. * * * Eighteen Members 
of the Senate voted for my amendment and 23 appeared to vote against 
it. I say “appeared” because it is a fact, which I shall take the liberty 
of stating, that the 9 Democratic members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance voted as a unit, regardless of their convictions. So we have a 
wheel within a wheel, a machine within a machine. The inner machine 
controlled the caucus. The vote cast was not the correct expression 
even of the caucus. : 

Mr. President, under these circumstances I felt that I was justified 
and that I could still maintain my Democracy in leaving the caucus 
and coming here and offering my amendment, as I do to-day, to this 
ill. 

b % * a aa x * a 

I believe I was not only standing upon the ground of public interest, 
but that I was standing on good Democratic ground when I left the 
caucus, because I was denied even the privilege. if I remained in it, 
of presenting to the Senate this amendment proposing to tax the trusts 
in proportion to their size. 

This is all highly interesting. The two pictures make a 
noteworthy contribution to contemporaneous legislative history. 
As in the caucus at the farther end of the Capitol, strong men 
were compelled to vote against their convictions “because of 
caucus rule.” As there, so was there here “a machine within 
a machine,” “a wheel within a wheel,” and that inner machine 
and inner wheel. dominating everything; controlling everything. 
sweeping everything before it, voting as a unit, was the com- 
mittee. Truly does the Senator from Nebraska say, “ The inner 
machine controlled the caucus,” and by the strength of nine 
committee votes cast as a unit against him he was denied the 
privilege of even presenting his amendment upon this floor. 

The resolution had been adopted giving the bill the “ undi- 
vided support ” of Democratic Senators “ without amendment,” 
and under the prevailing unit rule and his narrow defeat the 
Senator’s rights weré exhausted. There was but one way left 
open to him, and he bravely took it. 


CAUCUS RULE LEADS TO CLOAKROOM LEGISLATION, 


Caucus legislation is a forerunner to cloakroom legislation. 
Once a bill has passed a caucus there is nothing left for caucus 
participants to do but await the good graces of Republican 
Senators and the final vote. If there are occasional votes in 
the meantime, there are electrical alarm bells to sound the long 
tocsin and call the scattered host to action. In this way the 
members of the majority party are permitted to retire to the 
cool retreat of the cloakroom, where there are comfortable 
lounges, coo] mineral waters. electric fans, smoking accessories, 
good stories, and where ample opportunity is afforded to dis- 
cuss other weighty matters of state. With one man left upon 
the field to watch the home goal, the caucus system, the call- 
bell system, and the cloakroom system work a cembination that 
is beautiful to behold. The bill has already practically passed 
when it is out of caucus. Ne amendments are to be offered, 
unless by the Finance Committee, after reference to the caucus 
or otherwise. There is nothing to do but wait and tire out the 
minority. ‘This is one of the advantages of the caucus system. 

So it is that it has frequently happened, when the caucus has 
gathered” within the cloakroom to celebrate its great achieve- 
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ment in hilarious joy, the presiding officer in the Senate has felt 
it incumbent upon him to have the doors to the Democratic 
cloakroom closed in order that the celebrations might not be 
disturbed. 

The caucus has taken on new features since the day the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska became disgusted with it. One feature is the 
presence of the Vice President within it. The newspaper ac- 
counts tell us how he was invited to the secret council and how 
for five long hours he was a silent and interested spectator. 
Why he should have been overlooked in the preceding conven- 
tions it is hard to explain. It can not be possible that the 
members of his party in this Chamber believed it necessary to 
stand him up that he might be added to the poll and be forced 
to declare his intention in the event that there should be a tie 
vote on the passage of the bill. 

It can not be possible that the alarming reports in the 
press dispatches from Nevada to the effect that the senior 
Senator from that State [Mr. NeEwLanps] was returning to 
vote against the bill had anything to do with this. True, 
some of the votes, like those on the maple sugar and jute para- 
graphs, have been uncomfortably close. It may be that the 
leaders thought it time to pledge the reserved force. I can not 
believe, however, that the genial partisan called to the high 
office of Vice President was invited into late caucuses from 
any fear of his action in any event calling for party allegiance 
and testing party feaity. 

VICE PRESIDENT ATTENDS CAUCUS. 

To me there has never seemed any likelihood that the vote 
of the Vice President, if required, would ever go astray. 
That distinguished and delightful gentleman is noted for being 
a partisan, and this is said in no spirit of criticism. Without 
the binding force of a caucus resolution he has shown himself 
a splendid defender of the product of the caucus, and I say 
this in no spirit of derogation. 

Whatever reason may have impelled the caucus to invite 
the President of the Senate to its sacred precinct it was not 
beeause of fear that that high official would not pick up the 
proper cue at the right time. The manner in which the Chair 
of the Senate has been guarded during the debate upon this 
bill would put to sleep any suggestion that its regular occupant 
could not be trusted. Never, for one moment, has a Republican 
Senator been called to it during all this debate. Regularly 
every day, whenever the Vice President has left the chair for 
any purpose, a Democrat has been left on guard. Certainly no 
Republican will find any fault with this; certainly no one will 
construe it as a reflection upon the honesty or fairness of 
Members upon this side; certainly no one would wish to deprive 
the Vice President of his rights in this respect. The fact is only 
cited to substantiate the claim that the genial presiding officer 
of this body can be trusted as a Democrat to stand without 
hitching. If he more readily hears Democratic voices, and 
more easily distinguishes Democrats in his landseape, it is 
only proof of his party loyalty and fealty and is no evidence 
that he dees not wish to be wholly impartial. I am sure we 
on this side have no fauit to find, and the presiding officer will 
understand that no criticism, not even in the least degree, has 
been intended. 

We are all glad the Vice President has been given a seat in 
his party’s caucus. He is a keen observer and a pleasant and 
eloquent raconteur. He has graphically portrayed some of the 
modern evils that are threatening the Republic. We will look 
forward with pleasure to his philosophical observations upon 
the caucus system of legislation. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CAUCUS UPON LEGISLATION, 


The infiuence of the caucus upon the course of legislation upon 
the floor has already been dweit upon. At times it has been 
ridiculous and ludicrous. Whenever inconsistencies have beén 
pointed out in the bill by Members on this side—and the Dill 
is chock full of them—speedily there has been a getting together 
of heads upon that side. Going even to the matter of phrase- 
ology and punctuation; whether it was proposed to fix a rate 
upon etchings, engravings, and sheet music based upon the value 
of the paper or the cutting out of a superfluous comma, in every 
instance the gentleman handling the bill upon that side would 
look around for help, there would be a little group caucus over 
there, and business would stop until the weighty proposition 
had been passed upon. Frequently it would be determined 
that, under the terms of the Stone caucus resolution, no 
minority of the committee should permit the suggested change 
to be made, and back to the committee the paragraph or the 
faulty sentence or the misplaced comma would go. Whenever 
anyone on this side has offered an amendment containing popular 
features such as nine-tenths of the Democratic Senators would 
vote for, if unbound and unpledged, the wise senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WiILt1aAmMs] could be counted upon ‘to arise in 
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it is not my view. But I can candidly announce that the position I 
could have logically defended I have voluntarily surrendered in order to 
help get a reformation cf the tax laws of this country. That is candid 
enough, I take it, as an announcement. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Stumons] takes 
a pugilistic stand for the caucus system. In defending it, upon 
one occasion he said: 


Mr. President, I deny that our method of framing this bill has met 
the disapproval of those who are in favor of tariff reductions and op- 
posed to the outrageous and burdensome exactions of the present tariff 
for the benefit and enrichment of a privileged few. We are willing to 
stand or fall by our actions in this behalf. 

Why should Senators on the other side be solicitous about the effect 
of our caucus action upon the fate of the Democratic Party? We are 
not. We assume full responsibility and have no fears. We are not 
apologizing for our action; we are standing by it. This bill repre- 
sents the collective judgment of the Democrats of this Congress and 
we are going to pass it as a fulfillment of our pledges to the people. 


The good-natured senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mar- 
TINE], who always states things in plain words, rushes to the 
defense with this: 

I realize, and the Senator [Mr. CUMMINS] must, too, that I am a 
member of a great party; and I want to say in defense of our caucus, 
to which the Senator bas alluded, that it was a most typical Demo- 
cratic caucus. We advocated our respective sides of the various 
schedules to our heart's content, and as Americans, as Democrats, and 
as citizens under a democratic form of government we bowed to the 
edict of the majority and alloved our individuality and our indi- 
vidual thoughts to be swallowed up by the majority of our party. 
We believed that we were best advancing the welfare of our Common- 
wealths and the welfare of our country by so doing. 

I could stand here for the remainder of my time giving quo- 
tations from Democratic Senators who have seemed to feel the 
new system needs some defense and who have been quick to 
rush to arms, but my only desire has been to contribute a slight, 
and necessarily all too meager, description of the new system 
of caucus and cloakroom legislation. 

LINES ARE DISTINCTLY DRAWN. 

So, Mr. President, the lines are distinctly drawn. If our 
friends on the other side, who now have the working majority, 
are able to retain that majority, we shall have entire and ab- 
solute free trade as soon as they can reach it. But if they have 
what that party has had heretofore and what our party has had, 
divisions that seem unimportant at first, and that can be easily 
overcome in caucus, and ultimately they are divided as we have 
been, then again we must take up this subject. 

For that reason and for many others I have been one of those 
ready to support any kind of a proposition for a tariff board 
that might, at least in some small measure, remove the business 
of the country from the field of party politics. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, this seems to be a day for saying 
the last word. It seems that the time has come, and the hour 
is almost here, when we must cast our votes for or against this 
measure. I am going to vote against the bill for the reason that 
I believe it is full of discriminations, especially against the 
farmers and the producers of the country. 

I was very much interested this morning in the address of the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CuiTon]; and yet he 
did not produce a single argument that I believe will satisfy the 
American citizen that this bill will fulfill the hopes and desires 
of the Democratic majority. With the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who has just taken his seat, I must 
say for my own State, as he said for his, that it seems that they 
have placed upon the free list almost every article we produce 
in our State and have given us very little benefit in other ways. 

LEAD MINING A GREAT INDUSTRY. 

Before the arguments upon the bill are closed, I desire to say 
just a few words relative to one particular industry in our State 
that means much to our people. The State of Idabo produces 
30 per cent of all the lead that is produced in the United States 
and 10 per cent of all the lead produced in the world. This 
industry gives employment to over 10,000 men, and indirectly 
is of great benefit to at least 40,000 of the people of our State. 
It is an industry that necessarly will have to be protected 
in order to survive. This is admitted by our Democratic friends 
when they place a tariff duty of three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound upon lead ore. 

While our Democratic friends have put upon ‘the free list 
almost every other product of our State they have been good 
enough and generous enough to allow us a duty of three-quar- 
ters of a cent a pound upon lead. I am not going to say that 
they have attempted to act otherwise than honestly and fairly 
with us from their viewpoint. But I do say that the lead 
industry of Idaho and the West can not continue to prosper 
with a protection of three-quarters of 1 cent per pound, and 
I sincerely hope that when the bill goes to conference the mem- 
bers on the part of the Senate may see their way clear to have 
the conference committee raise the amount from three-quarters 
of 1 cent to 1 cent. 

I am not a high-protective advocate in any sense of the word. 
I believe in the protection of American industry, but I believe 






his place and announce that the committee had long had under 
ronsideration an amendment of the same sort that, in his judg- 
ment was just a little bit better, and he would suggest that the 
whole subject be recommitted, and recommitted it would be. 
This plan worked in the case of the well-balanced proposition 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre}) for 
the levying of a surtax on incomes, but not until after the 
caucus rule had been invoked on that side and a vote had been 
taken. Then, to stand square on the record, the senior Senator 
from Arizona {[Mr. AsHuRST] did explain, and other Senators 
tried to explain, that they voted “No” upon the La Foilette 
amendment because they were certain that the committee or the 
eaucus would again cover the ground, and, realizing the 
dangerous ground upon which the Republican Members had 
placed them, the committee and the caucus, after long and 
heated struggles, have taken this paragraph under advisement. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] was more 
fortunate when he sprang his amendment for the abolition of 
the Dutch standard for testing sugars upon the unsuspecting 
Democracy represented in this Chamber. There was a scramble 
and confusien upon that side. There was a stir from the cloak 
room. Delay, recommitment, evasion could not satisfy the 
senior Senator from Kansas, and so, after the floor caucus over 
the aisle, the Dutch standard test went out headlong. That is 
the greatest individual victory that has been secured upon this 
side. That was the only important instance, so far as my 
memory serves me, where caucus legislation was thwarted and 
where the proviso of the Stone resolution was given a black eye. 

But the abject and unrelenting subserviency to the caucus, 
the fear of it, the relentless jealousy by which great statesmen, 
leaders of their party—heretofore independent beings—have 
yielded to its domination, have followed the letter as well as the 
spirit of its demands and resolves, passes the comprehension 
of the speaker. There has never been anything like it before 
in legislative history—great men prohibited in terms from 
offering amendments even of the most trivial character; great 
statesmen, heads of great committees of this body, men of long 
and brilliant service, proscribed and muzzled. 

When, pray, was the distinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon], head of the important Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, unable, independently and of his own motion, to suggest and 
defend an amendment upon this floor? In what prior debate upon 
a tariff bill has he construed it his duty, under some secret cau- 
eus rule, to keep silent and leave the discussion to those alone 
upon the committee having the bill in charge? His veice is not 
the only one of the voices long heard and long heeded in this 
Chamber during tariff debates that in this debate has been 
eonspicuous for its silence. I could name a dozen other war 
horses upon that side who have seemingly sacrificed their ex- 
perience, their prowess, and their talents upon the altar of the 
party caucus. 

These experieneed statesmen have felt it almost incumbent 
upon themselves to sit as dummies while the business on the 
floor was being conducted by members of the Finance Commit- 
tee, a number of whom are novices, so far as senatorial ex- 
perience goes, but who secured places upon the committee with 
the great influx of new Members, who at once began smashing 
time-honored precedents of the Senate and changing the rule 
governing assignments to committees. 

But the caucus system has wrought this change, and a new 
order prevails. Truly the old has become new. 

It will be an addition to the history of this innovation in law- 
making to add a few illustrations of the complacent grace with 
which some of these rare, old-time Senators have accepted the 
caucus yoke and its binding force. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Georgia yielded to the 
inevitable in these words: 

Mr. President, I agree fully with what the Senator from Mississippi 
said. There are many things in this bill that I do not agree to. I will 
go further and say that if I had nry way in forming the bill it would 
be drafted on some different lines, but I agree with the general princi- 
ples which are involved, and I surrender and subject my private judg- 
ment to the judgment of my colleagues. It is only in such a way that 
anything can be accomplished by a body. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirzi1ams] has on 
all occasions been the chief defender of the caucus and its ex- 
actions. I will quote him fully, but only sparingly, just suffi- 
cient to show how humbly he accepted the yoke. The following 
are a few of his utterances upon the subject: 

The Democratic Party is in power and is going to put through a 
Democratic tariff bill as nearly as it can. “As nearly as it must” is a 
better expression, because it is a case of “ must,” and to that extent it 
is coercion. There is not a man here who is not coerced to a certain ex- 
tent by the actual industrial condition with which he is confronted. 
* * * As to my position on the sugar question, the Senator says I 
can not candidly announce it and can not logically defend it. I can 
candidly announce it, at any rate, but I simply confess that I can not 
logically defend it. 1 can not logically defend the provision of the 
pending bill upon sugar. I am not going to attempt to do it, because 
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that should be given on a fair and equitable basis, and that the 
tariff should be extended to any industry whenever it is neces- 
sary to maintain it. 

If it had not been for the protection afforded by Repub- 
lican legislation to lead ores the great Coeur d’Alene mining 
district in Idaho could never have been successfully developed 
and have been enabled to furnish so large a portion of the 
world’s supply in competition with Mexico, Spain, and other 
lead-producing countries. 

THB PROSPECTOR AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

Mining is very different in character from any other industry. 
It requires patience, good judgment, and honesty and tenacity 
of purpose to make a successful miner or prospector, and only 
men who have had practical mining experience can really 
appreciate what it means to go down into the bowels of the 
earth and bring forth the precious metals for the beneficial use 
of mankind. A man’s intentions may be good, but he will surely 
fail either as a prospector or practical miner if he lacks the 
proper training and experience. It is imperative, if a mining 
enterprise is to be successful, that it be conducted along sane 
and legitimate lines, and that only properties which have merit 
be developed to any great extent. All investments made in the 
development of mining’ properties must be spent in an intelligent 
and conservative manner. The prospector and miner—the men 
who discover and develop mines—are the persons who need en- 
couragement and protection. We do not concern ourselves with 
the promoter who has richly furnished offices in some eastern 
city and sells his worthless mining stock to the credulous inves- 
tor, but the prospecter who starts for the hills at the first indi- 
cations of spring and toils every hour of every day until the 
snow drives him back in the winter must be encouraged to con- 
tinue his explorations if the mineral resources of the country 
are to be developed. He is a most necessary and important 
factor in the mining industry. 

One of the great assets of this country is its mineral resources, 
and it should be our ambition as a Nation to develop these 
resources to the fullest extent. This can only be done by proper 
encouragement and protection to the prospector, to the investor, 
and to the man who toils in the mine. To accomplish this, if 
our present high standard of wages is to be maintained, we must 
grant a reasonable protection to the products of the mines. 

I come from a State possessed of great mineral resources. 
Idaho to-day is a producer of gold, silver, copper, and is the 
second lead-producing State in the Union, and yet her mining in- 
dustry is in its infancy. We are just beginning to realize the 
great possibilities that are in store for our State in the way of 
mineral production. New mines are being discovered by the 
prospector who takes his pick and shovel upon his back and 
wanders through the hills and ravines until he finds indications 
of mineral. He then begins development work alone. If the 
prospect is encouraging, he returns and persuades some of his 
friends to join him in the development work. They continue to 
develop the prospect faithfully until it is determined whether 
or not it is a good mine or a failure. Nine times out of ten 
these prospects are abandoned. Years of work by the prospector 
and his associates may be lost. 

GREAT RISK INVOLVED IN MINING, 

The next year they may try again, for there is no class of 
men on earth with the hope and faith of the prospector and 
the miner. They are optimists in the strongest meaning of 
the term, and it is necessary that it should be so or the 
great mines that are contributing millions and millions to 
the wealth of our Nation to-day would not have been dis- 
covered or developed. These men need encouragement. When 
they have discovered a mine, have sunk the shaft to a sufficient 
distance to deliver ore, they hire American workingmen to take 
this mineral from the ground; they pay good wages and secure 
good and efficient service. The State of Idaho to-day has 631 
active mines that have been developed beyond the preliminary 
prospect and are being worked for the ore that they produce. 
We also have 242 idle mines that even under the present favor- 
able conditions have not proved to be paying properties. 

This can not be attributed to the tariff, either at the present 
time or in the future. These 242 mines are situated at a great 
distance from the railroads, and for that reason they are unable 
to transport the ore at rates that would justify mining. They 
can be developed only as the years go by and railroad facilities 
can be utilized. 

Ninety per cent of these mines are owned and operated by 
honest, industrious western miners, who belong to no trust or 
combination, but are honestly developing the properties for the 
legitimate profit that may in the future be secured. These are 
the men and these the products that need protection. I do not 
believe that a duty of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on lead 
will give them such protection as will enable them to develop 
and operate their mines. I honestly believe if this bill becomes 
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a law that within the next two years 75 per cent of the mines 
in my State, if not more, will close down. The larger mines 
have been developed under a protective-tariff system to a sub- 
stantial paying basis. They have all modern appliances and 
may be able to operate in the hope that at the first opportunity 
the American people will right this great wrong that will have 
been done if this bill becomes a law by putting American labor 
on an equal footing with that of Mexico, Spain, and other 
nations of like character. The western miner is the best paid 
workingman in the world and constitutes the highest class of 
labor. In my State we have a law that does not permit a for- 
eigner to be employed in an underground mine. Both operators 
and workingmen desire to keep American labor on a high plane. 
This can only be done by giving reasonable protection to the 
mining industry. 
OUR MINES CAN NOT COMPETE WITH MEXICO AND SPAIN. 

It will be seen by the following comparative statement of 
wages in the United States and Mexico just what a wide dif- 
ference there is in the wages paid in these two countries for 
the same class of work. In the production of lead the labor cost 
is the largest factor, and it will thus be seen that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for the lead mines of Idaho to compete with 
the lead mines of Mexico and Spain, and other foreign lead- 
producing countries, and be able to maintain the American 
standard of wages without the benefit of our present protective 
tariff. 7 

Here, without delaying the Senate, I shall ask to have the 
table inserted, and also a brief filed by the lead producers of 
Idaho in behalf of a tariff on their product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Coeur d’Alene, 
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Average, Coeur d’Alene, $3.60; day’s work, 8 hours. 
Average, Mexico, 80 cents; day’s work, 10 to 12 hours. 

BRIEF TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, BY LEAD PRODUCERS OF THE COEUR D’ALENE DISTRICT, IDAHO, 


{Submitted January 10, 1913.] 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The producers of lead ores in the Coeur d’Alene district, Idaho, re- 
spectfully protest against the proposed reduction of the duty on lead 
in ores, pigs, and bullion, and urge that the present schedule (pars. 
181 and 182) be allowed to remain unchanged, and that if any reduc- 
tion be made it shall not exceed one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

The Coeur d@’Alene district produces about 117,000 tons of lead per 
annum, which is more than 30 per cent of the total lead Fag ge in 
the United States. It has developed this great output under the pro- 
tection afforded by the present tariff, without which the production 
would be insignificant. he industry is the sole support of a com- 
munity of 12,000 people, who, by reason of the high wages paid, are 
prosperous and contented, and most of whom own their homes. The 
wages paid in these mines average $3.60 -per day of eight hours. The 
laws of Idaho make it unlawful for any private corporation doing busi- 
ness in the State to employ any alien who has failed to declare his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States. (Sec. 1458, Revised 
Code of Idaho.) This makes the Coeur d’Alene district a peculiarly 
American community, with a population far above the average in intel- 
ligence, industry, and thrift. 

Besides the men directly employed in the mines, it should be borne 
in mind that there are thousands of others employed in the transporta- 
tion and smelting of the ores and the distribution of the refined prod- 
uct. The total value of the ore, which amounts to nearly $14,000,000 
annually, is ultimately distributed as wages and affords a livelihood to 
approximately 40,000 people. ‘ q 

The production of lead ore in the Coeur d'Alene district is carried 
on with a very small margin of profit. Any reduction of the tariff re- 
sulting in a lower price for lead will reduce that profit to the vanishing 
point in some instances and in others to a point below a fair and 
equitable return on the money invested. Some of the mines will be 
forced to close, aud those that continue to work will be obliged to re- 
strict their operations. Investors will lose their income, and the value 
of their properties will be destroyed. Many men will have to leave and 
search for other occupation, the entire business fabric will be unsettled, 
and distress will prevail throughout the district. 

That this is no alarmist view will be seen from the accompanying state- 
ment, showing the cost of producing lead in the Coeur d’Alene district 
for the three years 1909, 1910, and 1911. In those three years the 
distriet shipped, in ores and concentrates, 351,461 tons of lead and 
19,102,555 ounces of silver. The average New York prices during the 
period were, for the lead, 4.401 cents per pound, and for the silver, 52.462 
eents per ounce, making the gross value of the product $40,956,174. 
The total amount received by the mines was $23,195,319, the difference 
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of $17,760,855 being the cost of smelting, transportation, and market- 
ing. Of the latter amount, $501,078 represents the smelting loss on 
silver, leaving the cost of marketing the lead $17,259,777. The cost 
of production at the mines amounted to $16,249,846. Adding this to 
the cost of marketing, we have a total cost of producing and marketing 
the lead amounting to $33,509,623, equal to 4.767 cents per pound. 
The price received was, as stated, 4.401 cents per pound, showing a 
deficit of 0.366 cents per pound, or a total deficit on the lead in the 
three years under consideration of $2,575,019. It is clear that the lead, 
considered by itself, can not be produced at the prices which have pre- 
vailed, even under the present tariff. The production is possible only 
by reason of the fact that these ores carry silver. It takes all of the 
lead value and part of the silver value to cover the cost of producing 
and marketing the lead. The profit is oe entirely on the by- 
product. The total surplus earnings for the three years amounted to 
$6,945,473, or $2,315,158 per annum, or about 8 per cent on the capital 
invested. If the total value of the silver by-product be credited on the 
cost of production and this surplus be considered as profit on the lead, 
it will be seen that the cost of producing and marketing a pound of 
lead was 3.413 cents and the profit was 0.988 cent per pound, with 
an average selling price of 4.401 cents. This is without any charge 
for amortization of the capital invested, for which a proper allowance 
would be one-half cent per pound. Deducting this, the actual profit 
was only 0.488 cent per pound and the total profit $1,143,621_per 
annum, which is less than 5 per cent on the capital invested. With 
the prospect of a lower duty, the price of lead has already declined 
to 4.25 cents per pound. 

The foregoing statement of the cost of production in the Coeur d’Alene 
district is verified by the investigations of W. R. Ingalls, from whose 
work on Lead and Zine in the United States the following is quoted : 

“In chapter 1 it was estimated that the cost of producing lead in 
the Coeur d’Alene in 1907 was in the neighborhood of 3.3 to 3.5 cents 
per pound, basis New York delivery; i. e., if the price of lead should 
be 3.5 cents per pound and the price of silver 50 cents per ounce at 
New York, some of the Coeur d’Alene large producers would realize no 
profit, even after disregarding allowsnees for amortization. It would 
be highly difficult to generalize the capital account in this district, but 
probably it would not be far out of the way to say that the total cost 
of producing Iead in the Coeur d'Alene is in the neighborhood of 4 cents 
per pound when silver is worth only 50 cents per ounce. 

“There is no question that lead can be produced more cheaply in 
Mexico, Europe, and Australia than in the United States, inasmuch as 
the price at London for long periods has been lower than 3 cents per 
pound and the output of the mines is maintained. The superior ad- 
vantage of the foreign countries is partly in cheaper labor, partly higher 
grades of ore, which more frequently than in America yield two valu- 
able products, e. g., zine and lead, as in Australia, and partly to shorter 
railway hauls. The cost of smelting and refining is as low in the 
United States as anywhere in the world: the freights on the whole are 
higher—not per ton-mile, but in the aggregate of miles; the cost of 
mining per ton of concentrated product is doubtless higher on the whole, 
which is attributable to the higher rates of wages.” 

The present duty on pig lead is 24 cents per pound, and on lead in 
ores it is 13 cents per pound. The rate provided in the bill introduced 
in the last session of Congress was 25 per cent ad valorem on both 
classes. The average price of pig lead in London for a period of 32 
years, from 1880 to 1911, inclusive, was equal to 2.85 cents per pound. 
With freight added, the cost laid down in New York would not exceed 
3.1 cents, and the proposed duty of 25 per cent ad valorem wonld 
amount to 0.78 cent, making the price at New York, duty paid, 3.88 
cents per pound. As a matter of fact, very little of the foreign lead 
that is imported comes in the form of pig lead. It is nearly all in ores 
and bullion imported from Mexico, to be smelted in bond. Whenever 
conditions are favorable for importation for consumption it is this lead 
that is retained in the country, and the charge for freight from Europe 
has not to be considered. 

This duty of 0.78 cent, compared with the present duty of 24 cents 
shows a reduction of 63.3 per cent. In the case of lead in ores 
the reduction will be still greater. Take, for example, a Mexican ore 
containing 40 per cent lead. What would be the value of the lead in 
such an ore at the port of entry, say El Paso, Tex.? The cost of 
smelting and refining and the freight to New York, which would be 
$12 per ton of ore, or 14 cents per pound on the lead, must be deducted 
from the New York price. If the latter be 3.88 cents, we have then a 
value of 2.38 cents per pound for the lead contained in the ore after 
the payment of duty. That would give a value of 1.9 cents per 
pound of Jead, and the duty of 25 per cent would be only 0.42 cent, 
as against 14 cents at present. In that case the reduction wovld be 
68 per cent. 

Lower grade lead ores, carrying high silver values, might come in free. 
If we take, for instance, an ore containing 15 per cent lead, but of such 
a character that the cost of freight, smelting, and refining would still 
be $12 per ton, or 4 cents per ponnd on the lead contained, the latter 
would have no value at the port of entry, and no duty could be 
assessed upon it. Undoubtedly large quantities of such ores would be 
sent into this country; and silver ores, carrying no lead. wou!d be 
mixed with lead ores for the purpose of reducing the grade of the latter 
and so avoiding the payment of duty. This would simply swell the 
profits of the foreign mine owners. t would produce no revenue for 
this Government, and would destroy an important established industry. 
employing many thousands of men. We should be throwing open 
our market to the world and forcing American labor to compete with 
the labor of Mexico and Spain, where wages average only 80 cents per 


ay. 

Beside their cheap labor, the Mexican producers have a_ great 
advantage in the matter of transportation. From the principal mines 
to the Mexican smelters the freight on ore is $3 per ton, and as the 
ere contains about 50 per cent lead, the freight is equal to $6 per 
ton of pig lead. From the smelter to New York the freight on pig 
lead is $4 per ton, making the total cost of transportation from the 
mines to New York $10 per ton of pig lead. The total cost of trans- 

ortation from the Coeur d'Alene mines amounts to $23 per ton of pig 
ead. The Mexican mines have therefore an advantage of $13 per ton 
of pig lead, or 0.65 cent per pound. 

It is to be presumed that the reduction of the duty is proposed in 
the interest of the consumer. But experience shows that the consumer 
is not likely to derive any substantial benefit from the reduction of 
duty, and that practically the entire benefit will accrue to a few mannu- 
facturers. The largest consumption of lead is in the form of white-lead 
pigment. But the price of the latter bears no fixed ratio to the price 
of pig lead, as will be seen by reference to the table attached hereto, 
showing the prices of the two commodities for a period of 17 years. 
Taking the period of three years, 1895 to 1897. during which the duty 
was one-half of the present duty, and comparing it with the subse- 
quent period, we find that the prices averaged as follows. 
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Dry white 


Pig lead lead 


Cents. 
3. 263 
4. 492 


1.229 


1895-1897 
1898-1911 





Showing that, although in the earlier period the price of pig lead 
was 1.229 cents per pound lower than in the later period, the price of 
white lead was only 0.490 cent lower. In the fall of 1907 the price of 
pig lead fell 23} cents per pound, but the price of white lead fell only 
three-quarters of a cent per pound. 

In the 14 years from 1898 to 1911, during which the present tariff 
has been in effect, the duties collected on imports of lead have averaged 
$596,733 per annum. Under the tariff which was proposed, to produce 
the same revenue approximately three times as much lead must be 
imported, which would amount to about 50,000 tons per annum. To 
pay for this we must send out of the country each year more than 
$3,000,000, which oughi to be paid as wages to 3,000 American miners. 

Attention is called to the annexed table, showing the effect of an 
ad valorem duty applied to the market conditions of the last 10 years. 
From this table it appears that at all times within the 10 years, under a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, foreign pig lead could have been laid down 
at New York at prices much below those which prevailed under the exist- 
ing duty of 24 cents per pound. The average London price during the 10- 
year period was 3 cents per pound, on which the ad valorem duty would 
be 0.75 cent per pound, making the cost, duty paid, 3.75 cents. The 
average New York price for the same period was 4.57 cents, a differ- 
ence of 0.82 cent per pound. If the Coeur d'Alene mines had been 
obliged to face the price of 3.75 cents, some of the largest producers 
would have been unable to meet the competition and would have been 
forced to close. It has been shown that for the three years 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 the gross profit earned by these mines averaged 0.988 cent per 
pound of lead produced, or, after allowing 0.5 cent for amortization, the 
net profit was only 0.488 cent per pound. For these three years the 
average difference shown by the table is 0.78 cent per pound, the price 
of foreign lead, duty paid, averaging 3.6 cents. Had the Coeur d'Alene 
mines met this price their average gross profit would have been only 
0.208 cent per pound, and with the allowance for amortization there 
would have been an average loss of 0.292 cent per pound. 

The New York and London prices run substantially parallel. When 
the price is low here it is usually correspondingly low there. Conse- 
quently, under an ad valorem tariff, the duty on foreign lead would be 
least at the time when our own mines most need protection. When 
natural business conditions had lowered the price, the market would be 
further weakened by the larger importations made possible by the lower 
duty. The duty, whatever it may he, should be specific: and it has 
been shown that the rates now in effect are absolutely necessary for the 
continuation of the lead industry in the Coeur d'Alene district. 

Respectfully submitted. ; 

FREepertcK BURBIDGR, 
For the Lead Producers of Cecur d’Alene District, Idaho. 
Cost of producing lead, Coeur @Alene district, Idaho, 1909-1917 
Shipped 351.461 tons lead, at 4.401 cents per pound__.__ $30, 93 
Shipped 19,102,555 ounces silver, at 52.462 cents per 
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Leaving the cost of marketing the lead_______ 
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Received for the lead, per pound 
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Average prices of pig lead and dry white lead, 1895 to 1911, inclusive, 
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Table showing effect of an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent on pig lead, 
applied to market conditions of 10 years, 1902 to 1911, inclusive. 
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Mr. BRADY. We are not here to beg for a prohibitive tariff 
on lead. We do not even suggest this, but we are asking that 
you' do not destroy an industry that furnishes employment to 
thousands of men and pays the highest known wage to mining 
inen in the world and that does not permit foreigners to sup- 
plant the American workingman in American mines. 

Idaho stands out preeminently as a State that is inhabited by 
exceptionally industrious and law-abiding people. The statis- 
tics of the last census show that 98.1 per cent of our entire 
population are white and that only 2 per cent are illiterate. It 
is the American man and the American woman that we are 
asking you to protect. It is the American standard of labor 
that we are asking you to maintain. It is the American prin- 
ciple of fair play that we are asking to be applied to us at this 
time, and it would only be fair play for you to give us a duty 
that will sufficiently protect the lead-mining industry and thus 
enable us to at least keep our heads above water until the 
people of this country can have a chance to say, with the mat- 
ter fairly and squarely presented to them, whether this tariff 
bill will accomplish the results claimed for it by the party now 
in power. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to say, in closing, that I have 
listened to the arguments pro and con on this tariff bill, and I 
believe it is only just and fair to say at this time that, in my 
judgment, both the minority and the majority have placed their 
arguments before the Senate in a fair and unbiased way. I 
am not one of those who claim that because a man differs with 
me politically, or upon any other point, he is viciously wrong. 
I believe in the goodness of men. I believe in the manhood of 
the American citizen. I believe that, while the Senators on 
the other side have tried honestly and faithfully to enaet a law 
that they believe to be just-and right, their endeavors have 
been a failure. I am willing to go back to the people of the 
West and lay our case before them, on what I have learned 
here in the few short months I have served in the Senate. as to 
the real difference in the principles of the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY OF PROTECTION A DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS. 


The Republican Party believes in the principle of protection 
for fostering and building up our industries. I never knew, 
or at least I never comprehended, the full extent of what was 
meant by the Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. 
I wish to warn the Senators who are going to pass this bill in 
a few hours that the farmers of this country, and especially of 
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the western part of the country, from which I come, do not so 
understand it. 

I stood up in the last campaign before farmers, honest men, 
honest Democrats, who rose up in the audiences and told me 
I was mistaken when I said that the Democratic Party would 
put the products that I had named in the speech that I was at 
that time making on the free list. Under the terms of this bill 
every single one of them has been placed upon the free list. 

If the people of this Nation believe in a tariff for revenue 
only, your party is going to be kept in power; but if the people 
of this Nation believe that the industries of this Nation should 
be protected, you will see four years from now an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the Republican Party and the protection of the 
industries of this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Secretary proceeded to read Mr. La Fouietrre’s amend- 


ment, and read to line 5, on page 7, the entire amendment being 
as follows: 


The Secretary will read the amend- 


Amendment in the form of a substitute intended to be proposed by Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, viz: 
Strike out paragraphs 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 3183, 4274, 652, and 653, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
1, All wools, hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 

animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties be 

charged thereon, into the two following classes: 

2. Class 1, that is to say, merino and all wools containing merino 
blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, including Bagdad wool, China 
lambs’ wool, Cactel Branco, Adrianople skin wool, or butcher's wool, 
and such as have been heretofore usually imported from Buenos Aires, 
New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain, Canada, 
and elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canadian long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood and 
usually known by the terms herein used, the hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals, and all wools and hairs not hereinafter 
included in class 2. 

3. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and ail other native, unimproved wools such 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Asia, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools herein- 
after provided for; and the hair of the camel, 

4. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be here- 
after deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the stand- 
ards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to make such 
additions to them from time to time as may be required, and he shall 
cause to be deposited like standards in other customhouses of the United 
States when they shall be needed, 

5. Whenever wools of class 2 


sv 


shall have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or Bnglish blood, from their present character as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
wools shall be classified for duty as class 1. 

6. The rate of duty on wools and hairs of class 1 shall be 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 


~ 


7. Wools and hairs of class 2 shall be free of duty. 

S. The rate of duty on wools of class 1 on the skin shall be 274 
per cent ad valorem, the quantity and value of the wool to be ascer- 
tained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

9. On top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and gar- 
aetted waste, the rate of duty shall be 274 per cent ad valorem. 

10. On shoddy, wool extract, noils, yarn waste, thread waste, and 
all other wastes composed wholly of wool or of which wool is the com- 
ponent material of chief value and not specially provided for in this 
section. the rate of duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

11. On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, the rate of duty shall be 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

12. On combed wool or tops, and all wools which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed 
or scoured condition, not specially provided for in this section, the rate 
of duty shall be 37% per cent ad valorem. 

13. On carded woolen yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the yes pers material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

14. On worsted yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, tiie rate of duty shall be 42% per 
cent ad valorem. 

15. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts. women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, and all other manu- 
factures made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component mate- 
rial of chief value and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 60 cents per pound and not more than $1 per 
pound, 524 per cent ad valorem; valued at over $1 per pound, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 

16. On blankets and on flannels for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, the 
rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on flan- 
nels composed of wooi or of which wool is the component material of 
chief value, valued at over 50 cents per pound, the rate of duty shall 
be the same as assessed by this schedule on women’s and children’s 
dress goods. 

17. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
articles of ~_ description made up or manufactured wholly or in 
part, and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, the rate of 
duty shall be 55 per cent ad valorem, 
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18. On webbings, gorings, suspenders. braces, bandings, beltings, 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flounces, fringes, gimps, 
cords, and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, embroideries and all arti- 
cles embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or 
barrel buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and 
manufactures ef wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever 
material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, whether containing india rub- 
ber or not, the rate of duty shall be 55 per cent ad valorem. 

19. On handmade Axminster, Aubusson, oriental, and similar rugs 
and conpeen made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem; on all other carpets and rugs made wholly of wool or of which 
wool is the component material of chief value, and not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, including machine-made Axminster. 
moquette, chenille, Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, and ingrain carpets and 
ruggs, 30 per cent ad valorm. 

20. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
and mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

21. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 
Squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of 
wool, or of which wool is the component material of chief value, and 
not specially provided for in this section, shall be subjected to the 
rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like character 
or description. 

22. Whenever, in any paragraph of this schedule the word “ wool” 
is used in connection with a manufactured article of which it is a com- 
ponent material, it shall be held to include weol or halr of the sheep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by a 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. 

23. Paragraphs 1 to 11, inclusive, of this schedule shall be effective 
on and after the ist day of January. 1914, and shall remain in full 
force and effect up to and including the 31st day of December, 1914, 
and paragraphs 12 to 22, inclusive, shall be effective on and after the 
ist day of April, 1914, and shall remain in full force and effect up to 
and including the 31st day of March, 1915. 

24. All wools, hair of the camel, angora goat. alpaca, and other like 
animals, shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charged thereon, into the two following classes: 

25. Class 1, that is to say, merino and all wools containing merino 
blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, including Bagdad wool, China 
lambs’ wool, Castel Branco Adrianople skin wool, or butcher’s wool, 
and such as have heen heretofore usually imported from Buenos Aires, 
New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain, Canada, 
and elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canadian long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood and 
usually known by the terms herein used, the hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals, and all wools and hairs not hereinafter 
included in class 2. 

26. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova. 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and all other native, unimproved such as 
have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Asia, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools here- 
inafter provided for; and the hair of the camel. 

27. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Secre 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be’ deposited like standards in other 
houses of the United States when they shall be needed. 

28. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have been improved by. the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood, from their present character as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be de 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, im} 
wools shall be classified for duty as class 1. 

29. The rate of duty on wools and hairs of class 1 shall b« 
cent ad valorem. 

80. Wools and hairs of class 2 shall be free of duty. 

31. The rate of duty on wools of class 1 on the skin shall 
per cent ad valorem, the quantity and value of the wool to be a ' 
tained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

32. On top waste, slubbing waste, roving wasie, ring waste, and 
garneted waste, the rate of duty shall be 224 per cent ad valorem. 

338. On shoddy, wool extract, noils, yarn waste. thread waste, and 
all other wastes composed wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value and not specially provided for in 
this section, the rate of duty shall be 20 per cent ad valorem. 

34. On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks the rate of duty shall be 15 
per cent ad valorem. 

35. On combed wool or tops, and all wools which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed 
or scoured condition, not specially provided for in this section, 
rate of duty shall be 324 per cent ad valorem. 

86. On carded woolen varns, made wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 
per cent ad valorem. 

37. On worsted yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 374 per 
cent ad valorem. 

88. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting. and all other manu- 
factures made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component ma- 
terial of chief value and not otherwise specially provided for in this 
act, valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem; valued at more than 60 cents per pound and not more than $1 
per pound, 474 per cent ad valorem; valued at over $1 per pound, 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

39. On blankets and on flannels for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, the 
rate of duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on flan- 
nels composed of wool or of which wool is the component materia! of 
chief value, valued at over 50 cents per pound, the rate of duty shall 
be the same as assessed by this schedule on women’s and childrers 
dress goods. 

40. On clothing. ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
articles of every description made up or manufactured, wholly or in 
part, and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, the rate of 
duty shall be 50 per cent ad valorem. 
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41. On webbings. gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, 
cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles 
made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all article» em- 
broidered by hand or machinery. head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel 
buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manu- 
factures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever ma- 
terial composed. any of the foregoing made of wool or of which weol 
is the component material of chief value, whether containing india 
rubber or not, the rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad valorem. 

42. On hand-made Axminster, Aubusson, oriental, and similar rugs 
and carpets, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad 
valorem; on all other carpets and rugs made wholly of wool or of 
which wool is the component material of chief value, and not otherwise 
specially provided for in this act, including machine-made Axminster, 
moquette, chenille, Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, and ingrain carpets and 
rugs, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

43. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax. or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
and mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

44. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 
squares, and ether portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, and 
not specially provided for in this section, shall be subjected to the rate 
of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description. 

45. Whenever, in any paragraph of this act, the word “wool” is 
used in connection with a manufactured article of which ft is a com- 
ponent material, it shall be held to inelude wool or hair of the sheep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by a 
woolen, worsted, felt, ov any other process, 

46. Paragraphs 24 to 34, inclusive, of this schedule shall be effective 
on and after the Ist day of January, 1915, and shall remain in full 
force and effect up to and including the 31st day of December, 1915, and 
paragraphs 35 to 45, inclusive, shall be effective on and after the Ist 
day of April, 1915, and shall remain in full force and effect up to and 
including the 31st day of March, 1916. 

47. All wools, hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charged thereon, “into the two following classes :”’ 

48. Class 1, that is to say, merino and all wools containing merino 
blood, immediate or remote Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, including Bagdad wool, China 
lamb’s wool, Castel Branco. Adrianople skin wool, or butcher's wool, 
and such as have been heretofore usually tmported from Buenos Aires, 
New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain, Canada, 
and elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canadian long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood 
and usually known by the terms herein used, the hair of the Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and all wools and hairs not here- 
inafter included in class 2. 

49. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and all other native unimproved wools such 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Asia, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools here- 
inafter provided for; and the hair of the camel. 

50. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States, 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools under this act, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other custom- 
houses of the United States when they shall be needed. 

51. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have been improved by the 
admixture of merino or English blood, from their present character as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited in 
the principal custemhouses of the United States, such improved wools 
shall be classified for duty as class 1. 

52. The rate of duty on wools and hairs of class 1 shall be 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

53. Wools and hairs of class 2 shall be free of duty. 

54. The rate of duty on wools of class 1 on the skin shall be 12% 
per cent ad valorem, the quantity and value of the wool to be ascer- 
tained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

55. On top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and 
garneted waste the rate of duty shall be 123 per cent ad valorem. 

56. On shoddy, wool extract, noils, yarn waste, thread waste, and all 
other wastes composed wholly of wool or of which wool is the compo- 
nent material of chief value and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, the rate of duty shall be 10 per cent ad valorem. 

57. On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, the rate of duty shall be 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

58. On combed wool or tops and all wools which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or 
scoured condition, not specially provided for in this section, the rate of 
duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

59. On carded woolen yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

60. On worsted yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 323 per 
cent ad valorem. 

61. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, EItalian cloths, bunting, and all other manu- 
factures made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component mate- 
rial of chief value and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
vaiued at more than 60 cents per pound and not more than $1 per 
pound, 42% per cent ad valorem; valued at over $1 per pound, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

62. On blankets and on flannels for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, the 
rate of duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on ftan- 
nels composed of v.ool or of which wool is the component material of 
chief value, valued at over 50 cents per pound, the rate of duty shall be 
en as assessed by this section on women’s and children’s dress 
goods, 

63. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of ever 
description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly or in 
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part, and not otherwise specialty provided for in this act, the rate of 
duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

64. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandi beltings, 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings,- flouncings, f es, gimps, 
cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimm and articles 
made wholly er im part of lace, embroideries and all articles em- 
broidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons er barrel 
buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manu- 
faetures of wool ornamented with beads or spangies of whatever mate- 
rial composed, any of the foregoing made of weol or ef which wool is 
the component material of chief value, whether -containing india rubber 
or not, the rate of duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

65. On hand-made Axminster, Aubusson, oriental and similar rugs 
and carpets, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, the rate of. duty shall be 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem; on all other carpets and rugs made wholly of wool or of which 
wool is the component material of chief value, and not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, including machine-made Axminster, mo- 
quette, chenille, Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, and ingrain earpets and 
rugs, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

66. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or eomposed in 
part of any of them, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
and on mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

67. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of wool 
or of which wool is the component material of chief value, and not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, shall be subjected to the rate of 
duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like eharacter or 
deseription. 

68. Whenever, in any paragraphs of this schedule, the word “ wool” is 
used in connection with a manufactured article of which it is a compo- 
nent material it shall be held to include wool or hair of the sheep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by a 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. . 

69. Paragraphs 47 to 57, inclusive, of this schedule shall be effective 
on and after the Ist day of January, 1916, and paragraphs 58 to 68 
inclusive, shall be effective on and after the 1st day of April, 1916. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, first I will make a 
statement, and then I will make a request for unanimous con- 
sent. 

The remaining paragraphs of this schedule repeat the para- 
graphs which have been read by the Secretary from the first 
paragraph to paragraph 22, with the exception that the para- 
graphs which have been read by the Seeretary from 1 to 22 
start with a duty of 30 per cent on raw wool and on this base 
fix upon the manufactured products of wool a duty measured 
according to the difference in the cost of production between this 
and competing countries. 

Paragraph 23 provides that this 30 per cent duty on raw 
wool shall remain in full force and effect from January 1, 1914, 
up to and including the 31st day of December, 1914; and the 
paragraphs numbered 12 to 22, inclusive, which fix the rates 
upon the manufactures of wool, upon the 30 per cent raw-wool 
basis, shall become effective April 1, 1914, and remain in effect 
up to and including March 31, 1915. 

The remaining portions of the amendment consist of two com- 
plete schedules for this division of the tariff bill. 

On the next one I start with a base-line duty of 25 per cent 
on raw wool, and all the duties upon the manufactured products 
of wool are scaled down to be in agreement with that rate. I 
provide that those duties, based upon the 25 per cent rate on 


, 
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raw wool, shall take effect immediately after the expiration of 
the duties in the schedule that are based upon the 30 per cent 
rate, and are to remain in effect up to and including December 
81, 1915. The rates on manufactures to become effective April 
1, 1915, and to remain in effect up to and including March 31, 
1916. 

The third division of the amendment repeats in exact Ian- 
guage the provisions which have been read, except that the 
duty upon raw wool is fixed at 15 per cent and the duty on all 
the manufactured products is scaled down to that base line. 
These duties represent the protection that the manufacturers 
should receive, and, according to the best information we have, 
measure exactly, with raw wool at 15 per cent, the difference 
in the cost of production from the raw wool to the finished 
product. The 15 per cent rate on wool is to become effective 
January 1, 1916, and the rates on the manufactures of wool on 
the 15 per cent raw-wool base are to become effective April 1, 
1916. 

Mr. President, I have made this statement to save the time 
of the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. STONE. When is it to go into effect? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The 380 per cent amendment goes into 
effect the 1st day of January, 1914, and continues im effect up 
to and including December 31, 1914; the 25 per cent schedule 
goes into effect January 1, 1915, and is to continue in effect up 
to and including December 31, 1915; the 15 per eent provision 
goes into effect January 1, 1916, and to continue in effect. 
Upon the manufactured products the rates of the 30 per cent 
bill become effective April 1, 1914; the 25 per cent bill April 1, 
1915; and the 15 per cent bill April 1, 1916. 


The Chair 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, which has been read, is offered 
as a substitute for Schedule K in the pending bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is merely explaining his own 
substitute. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. After the complete reading 
of the first division of the amendment, that being a complete 
Schedule K, based upon a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon 
the raw wool, I was asking unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the latter part of the amendment, as it repeats 
the first division twice,-once with a series of rates having a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty on the raw wool as a base and again 
with 15 per cent as the basic duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That part of it I understand, and there is 
no objection to granting unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent has been given 
and the reading of the remainder of the amendment is dispensed 
with. It will be printed in full in the Recorp. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall Jater have other 
amendments to submit, but what I have to say now periains 
to Schedule K, and I shall address myself solely to this amend- 
ment. 

HOW SCHEDULE K WAS FRAMED. 

Schedule K has justly received the severest criticisms that 
have been leveled against the protective system. This schedule 
was framed as a result of a coalition between the woolgrowers 
and the wool manufacturers. The mill owner and the sheep 
owner united to frame a schedule which would protect. the 
interests of both. Its terms were so complicated, so techni- 
cal, so obscure, as to baffle general understanding and criti- 
cism for many years. They contrived a mixture, a blend 
of duties, compensatory and protective, specific and ad valo- 
rem, so compounded with mysterious proportions and equiv- 
alents and false assumptions as to afford a complete mask and 
cover, behind which they have exacted tribute at will from the 
American people. 

The manufacturers agreed to support such duties on wool as 
were satisfactory to woolgrowers, and the woolgrowers agreed 
in return to support such compensatory and protective duties as 
were satisfactory to the manufacturers, but in the combination 
the woolgrowers were overreached and defrauded by the manu- 
facturers, who were masters of their craft in all its detail. 

The duties on woo! were made to appear much higher than 
they are. The duties on the manufactures of wool were ob- 
secured and concealed in the technical terms of the law. The 
woolgrower was fooled; the public was victimized. 

Contemplate for a moment the scheme or plan upon which 
this schedule is constructed. Two duties are imposed upon all 
manufactures of wool. 

First. A compensatory duty supposed to equal the amount 
of duty imposed upon the quantity of raw wool contained in a 
manufactured article. 

Second. In addition to this compensatory duty there is levied 
the so-called protective duty. This protective duty is pre- 
sumed to measure the difference in the cost of producing the 
manufactured article in this and the competing foreign country. 

The compensatory duty professedly gives the American manu- 
facturer his raw wool on terms of equality with his foreign 
competitor who has free wool. 

The manufacturers and the woolgrowers agreed that a duty 
of 11 cents a pound on wool of the first class was necessary 
to protect the woolgrower. Then the manufacturers claimed 
that it required 24 pounds of that grade of wool in the grease 
to make a pound of yarn valued at 30 cents a pound or less, 
and that it required 83 pounds of wool of the first class to 
make a pound of yarn valued at more than 30 cents per pound, 
and that it was necessary for them to receive as a compensatory 
duty 274 cents per pound for yarn worth 30 cents a pound or 
less, and 384 cents per pound as a compensatory duty for yarn 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound. 

In addition to this they claimed that it required 35 per cent 
on yarns valued at 30 cents per pound or less and 40 per cent 
on yarns valued at more than 30 cents per pound as a duty to 
protect them in converting the wool into yarn. 

The manufacturers likewise claimed that it required 3 pounds 
of wool of the first class in the grease to make a pound of 
cloth valued at 40 cents per pound or less, and that it required 
4 pounds of wool of the first class in the grease to make a 
pound of cloth valued above 40 cents per pound. In other 
words, they claimed that they required a compensatory duty to 
the amount of 33 cents per pound on cloth valued at less than 
40 cents per pound and 44 cents per pound on all cloth valued 
at more than 40 cents per pound, 
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In addition to this they claimed that it required as a duty 
to protect them in converting the yarn into cloth 50 per cent 
on all cloth worth 70 cents a pound or less and a protective 
duty of 55 per cent on all cloth valued at more than 70 cents 
per pound. 

Now, then, having agreed between themselves upon these 
compensatory and these protective duties and this duty on 
raw wool, the woolgrower and the woolen manufacturers joined 
forces and they succeeded in having those duties enacted into 
law. They organized national associations which formed alli- 
ances as with other associations whose interests were kindred 
to their interests, so that back of Schedule K was the most pow- 
erful organization in all the tariff history of this country, the 
most powerful organization behind any of the schedules. 

Having at an early day formed this combination they se- 
lected representatives of their organization to appear before 
congressional committees to secure for the benefit of the wool- 
growers legislation that would insure to them the duties agreed 
upon between themselves and the manufacturers, and to secure 
for the benefit of the manufacturers these double duties which 
had been agreed upon by this combination. 

I say to you that out of an experience on tariff legislation 
reaching back to my young manhood, when as a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means I helped to frame the 
McKinley tariff bill, I have never seen nor have I read of a 
more potential and forceful organization for securing that 
which it wanted than this combination between the wool- 
growers and the woolen manufacturers of the United States. 
Before I have concluded this afternoon I trust it will be made 
plain to so many Senators as choose to honor me with their 
attention that that agreement was conceived in fraud and 
executed in fraud. 

CONSTRUCTED ON FALSE BASE. 

Whether the protective duties as fixed at the time were un- 
reasonably high does not matter now; that they have become 
extravagantly excessive is susceptible of proof. And that the 
compensatory duties were out of all proportion is beyond dis- 
pute. The claim as to the quantity of wool required to make a 
pound of yarn and a pound of cloth was false, and throughout 
all the years the consumers have been compelled to pay un- 
reasonable prices upon woolen goods because of these duties. 

Every yard of cloth assessed at the customhouses, in which 
wool is the component material of chief value, is weighed and 
taxed as though it were all wool, and 4 pounds of wool in the 
grease per pound of cloth had been required in its manufacture; 
that is, it is taxed 44 cents per pound, even when more than 
half the weight of the cloth is composed of cotton. 

As an example of the reprehensible character of these com- 
pensatory duties, I cite a case reported by Mr. N. I. Stone, for- 
merly chief statistician of the Tariff Board, in his excellent 
article on Schedule K, published in the Century Magazine for 
May, 1913. Mr. Stone says: 

The law takes no account of the admixture of materials other than 
wool of which the cloth is made. A wersted may contain cotton to the 
extent of one-half or more of its total weight, yet the worsted manu- 
facturer is allowed 44 cents a pound “compensation” on the entire 
weight of the cloth. 

Mr. Dale, editor of The Textile World Record. quotes a typical in- 
stance of a cotton worsted. In turning out 8,750 pounds of this cloth 
3,125 pounds of raw wool were used, the remainder being cotton. As- 
suming that the price of the wool in this country was enhanced to tie 
extent of the duty of 11 cents a pound, the manufacturer would be 
entitled to a compensatory of 3,125 times 11. or $343.75. 

But the law, on the fonr-to-one theory, allows a compensatory duty 
of 44 cents per pound of cloth, or 8,750 times 44, which is equal to 
$3,850. The manufacturer is thus granted an extra protection of more 
than three and one-half thousand dollars in the guise of compensation 
for the duty on wool which never entered the cloth. 

Mr. President, the indefensible character of these rates was 
shown by the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K. It 
is there shown that the average value of yarn per pound, im- 
ported in 1909, was 26 cents; in 1910, 22 cents; in 1911, 24 cents. 
The compensatory duty alone upon these yarns was more than 
100 per cent. Added to that was the protective duty.’ The ad 
valorem rate on yarns imported into the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, as computed by the Tariff 
Board, was from 76.61 per cent on yarns valued at more than 
30 cents per pound, to 149.19 per cent on yarns valued at not 
more than 30 cents per pound. Upon fabrics valued at 40 
cents a pound or less, the cheaper goods worn by the poorer 
people, the Tariff Board computes the duty 149.59 per cent; 
valued at more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound, 
123.71 per cent. Here again, as in the case of yarns, the 
cheaper the goods the higher the duty. 

It has always been contended by the advocates of Schedule K 
that these excessive duties on the cheaper yarns and cloths were 
justifiable, for the purpose of excluding goods made of shoddy 
and other wool substitutes. But with the Ligh prices prevailing 
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on woolen goods, many people are compelled to buy fabrics made 
from wool substitutes. As stated by the Tariff Board— 

They meet a market demand, which is fixed by the amount the pur- 
chaser is able to pay, and the real question is not whether they shall 
be used in the United States, but who shall produce them. 

It is well known that the profit on the cheaper grades is 
relatively greater than on the higher priced fabrics. And the 
maintenance of these prohibitory duties on the coarser wools, 
yarns, and fabrics not only compel people of limited means to 
use goods made of shoddy and other wool substitutes by Ameri- 
an manufacttrers, but compel them to pay very dearly for them. 

Schedule K takes good care that the American manufacturer 
of shoddy shall have this market exclusively and under such 
extortionate rates as enables him to make a round profit out of 
those who are so unfortunate as to be compelled to wear shoddy, 
or short-lived cotton worsted. Except for the prohibitory duties 
on the coarser wools, yarns, and fabrics, the poorer people of 
this country could be clothed in the durable, warm, though 
coarse woolen cloth which the workingman of Great Britain 
and on the Continent can afford to wear. 

It is largely the concealed protection in the compensatory 
duties that makes the tariff so high as to shut out goods of this 
class. As shown by the report of the Tariff Board, page 124, 
the compensatory duty on goods valued at 40 cents or less per 
pound was 99.59 per cent of their total value—just the compensa- 
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tory duty alone, to say nothing of the protective duty that was 
added to it. 

The compensatory duty on dress goods is more burdensome 
even than that on cloth. By way of illustrating that the com- 
pensatory duty falls as a heavier burden on the low and medium 
than on the high grades I submit a table, which shows, classi- 
fied according to value, the imports in 1912 of yarns, blankets, 
and cloths. The quantity of each class imported and the com- 
puted ad valorem rates tell the whole story. 

For example, cloths valued at not more than 40 cents per 
pound pay a duty of 144.79 per cent; cloths valued at more than 
40 cents per pound and not more than 70 cents per pound pay 
a duty of 124.51 per cent; and cloths valued at above 70 cents 
per pound pay a duty of 93.28 per cent. 

The importations under the highest classification were com- 
paratively large, being valued at $4,513,584. The average value 
per pound was $1.15. These were the fine goods, which compete 
only slightly with any American product. 

I ask, Mr. President, without reading it in detail, to present 
here a table taken from the report of the Tariff Board which 
brings out in graphic form the proposition which I am now 
arguing to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table re- 
ferred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Imports entered for consumption— Year ending June 30, 1912. 


Articles. 


Yarns made wholly or in part of wool: 


Valued not more than 30 cents per pound (pounds). .............-.ee-ee0 ne 


Valued more than 30 cents per pound (pounds) 


Blankets: 
Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound (pounds). ............--,---2-0e- 
Valued at more than 40 and not more than 50 cents per pound (pounds) 


Valuei at more than 50 cents per pound (pounds) 


More than 3 yards in length— 
Valued at not more then 40 cents per pound (pounds)..................-- 
Valued at above 40 and not above 70 cents per pound (pounds) 
Valued at over 70 cents per pound (pounds) 


Total blankets (pounds) 


Cloths, woolen or worsted: 
Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound (pounds) 
Valued at more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound (pounds) 
Valued at above 70 cents per pound (pounds) 


Mr.LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that the duties on Schedule 
K are practically prohibitory is shown conclusively by the table 
found in the Report of the Tariff Board, page 190, which I here- 
with submit. This table gives the principal classes of goods 
affected by the duties of Schedule K, namely, (a) woolen and 
worsted cloth, (b) blankets and flannels, (c) dress goods, (d) 
carpets, and (e) rugs. In each class it gives the total value of 
the production, the total value of the imports, and the percentage 
which each bears to the whole. 

In almost every case the imports, as will be seen by the per- 
centage, are practically negligible. Relatively almost nothing 
is able to get it over the tariff barrier. 

The text which accompanies the Tariff Board’s table explains 
it fully, and therefore I will take the liberty of asking that the 
text be printed in connection with the table. I will only pause, 
Mr. President, to read from this table the percentages. Of 
woolen and worsted cloth the production in the United States 
was $181,217,156, and the imports were $4,777,447, or 2.57 per 
cent. There was not much doubt about the height of the tariff 
wall at that point ov those goods. Of blankets and flannels the 
total production of this country was $10,566,965, and the imports 
$125,147, or 1.17 per cent. That surely is as near prohibitory 
as you could make it, Mr. President. 

Some of my friends on the Republican side may be querying in 
their minds as to why I am dwelling upon the existing law. The 
reason will appear from time to time as I present my amend- 
ments and submit my arguments in the course of this debate. 

The dress-goods production in this country was, in 1909, 
$98,239,275; the imports, $7,019.284, or 6.67 per cent. The pro- 
duction of carpets was $48,475,889, and the imports $195,108, 
or four-tenths of 1 per cent. On rugs it is a little better, some- 
thing nearer a fairer measure of duty, judged solely by the 
imports, the total production being $18,490,449 and the total 


Rates of duty. 


22¢ Ib. +30%, 
33¢ Ib.+35%, 
¢ Ib. -+-40% - 
D. R., for. min.... 


33¢ Ib. +50% 
44¢ Ib.+-50%% 


Actual 
and com- 
puted ad 
valorem 

rate. 


Value 
per unit 
of sane 

tity. 


Quantities. Values. Duties. 


1b.+35% $118. 36 


47, 126. 75 
47, 245.11 


581. 80 








33¢ Ib.+50% 
44¢ Ib.+50% 
44¢ Ib.+-55% 


Total cloths, woolen or worsted (pounds) .............2.-scccecceccec scenes fess 


207, 515. 18 


3, 921, 317. 61 207, 851. 06 


imports $3,553,448, or 16.12 per cent. Taking the schedule as a 
whole it may fairly be said to be prohibitive in its duties. 
Large importations are made in some particular line for special 
purposes to meet special demands, and would be made no matter 
what the duties were. I now ask that the entire table and text 
accompanying it may be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Imports and production of manufactures of wool compared: Com- 
parison of production and imports of manufactures of wool can be 
made only by values, for the units of quantity vary. Comparisons by 
value always favor imports, because, as has been pointed out repeatedly 
in this report, the average value of the goods imported is higher than 
the average value of goods produced in the United States. This fact 
should be kept in mind in studying the table which follows. Table 163 
presents the imports and production in 1909 of certain manufactures 
of wool and also the percentage which each is of the total of the two. 


Production and imports of specified wool products in the United States 
in 1909 and the percentage which each is of the total of the two. 








Per cent of 
total. 


-| $185, 994, 603 100. 00 


Ttem. Value. 


Woolen and worsted cloth, production and imports. 
Production 97.43 
Imports ‘ At 2.57 

Blankets and flannels, production and imports 100 
Production 
Tmpoi 

Dress goods, production and imports 
Production 
Imports 

Carpets, production and imports 


S os 
388-8 


Pp 
Rugs, production and imports. ... 
Production 
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eduction and imports of woolen and worsted cloth for the 
United Btates in 1909 was valued at $185,994,603 ; 97.43 per cent of 
this was domestic production and 2.57 Es cent was imports. The 
imports were substantially all under the highest-value classification of 

agraph 378. 5 
Pathe broduetion and imports of blankets and ‘flannels for the United 
States in 1909 was valued at $10,692,112; 98.83 per cent of this was 
domestic production and 1.17 per cent of it was imports: 

The production and imports of dress goods for the United States 
in 1909 was valued at $105,258.559; 93.33 per cent of this was do- 
mestie production and 6.67 per cent was imports. The imports included 
both the low and high grade dress goods. 

The production and imports of carpets for the United States in 1909 
was $48,670,997 , 99.60 per cent of this was domestic production -and 
0.40 per cent was imports. 


The production and imports of rugs for the United States in 1909 
was $22,043,897; 83.88 per cent of this was domestic production and 
16.12 per cent was imports. The imports consisted chiefly of expen- 
sive oriental rugs valued abroad at over $4 per square yard. The 
average value per square yard of rugs produced in the United States 
Sa 77 cents. (Tariff Board report on Schedule K, pp. 
190-191. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On Schedule K, as on every other, the 
basis of the arguments made by the manufacturers for high 
duties heretofore and now is the difference in the wage scales of 
this and the competing countries. 

Turn to the hearings conducted by any committee that has 
considered a tariff bill and for the most part the argument 
presented by the manufacturers who appeared contending for 
the duties which they demanded is simply that the wages in 
this country are so much and the wages in the competing coun- 
try are so.much; and, in so far as any attention has been given 
to the figures at all, that has been almost exclusively the basis 
upon which tariffs have been framed. 

“We pay our labor twice as much as the woolen manufac- 
turers on the other side” is a statement that runs through all 
of the tariff hearings on Schedule K, and indeed in modified 
form upon every other schedule of the tariff bill. Tables are 
abundantly furnished, showing the difference in the wage scales 
of the United States and Great Britain on each operation neces- 
sary to convert wool into cloth. It is, as a rule, a most mis- 
leading form of argument. 

The efficiency of the labor is the vital thing. The wage seale 
is only a factor. I may pay a cheap, bungling workman $1 per 
day. My competitor across the street may pay his workman $3 
per day; and by his superior skill and intelligence, combined 
with up-to-date mechanical devices and methods, his output may 
surpass mine both as to quality and quantity and at a less cost 
per unit of product. 

And so I say it is time to demand something more than a 
mere statement of the difference in wages paid in this and for- 
eign countries, 

I digress for a moment to say in this connection what I have 
said many times before in the course of tariff debates, that the 
direct and almost certain effect of prohibitory duties, the pam- 
pering and coddling of overprotected industries, is to take away 
all incentive for advanced modern methods and higher efficiency. 
The excessive duties of Schedule K show in a marked degree 
this tendency. While we have in this country many highly 
efficient establishments under progressive and far-seeing man- 
agement, nevertheless the blighting influence of overprotection 
is found in a great majority of the woolen-manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country. 

The Tariff Board in its report on wool examined this ques- 
tion of efficiency in the different establishments investigated. 

Industrial efficiency is a large question in itself. A great 
many elements of far-reaching importance must be weighed 
earefully in connection with any adequate consideration of the 
subject. And it is not practical to go into it fully at this time. 
A study of the report of the Tariff Board, however, with an 
analysis of the tables in which is gathered the results of their 
investigation, tends to prove that the establishments paying the 
highest wages were producing at the lowest cost. 

On this subject of productive efficiency, labor cost, average 
wages, and their relation to output, I quote again from Mr. 
Stone, chief statistician of the Tariff Board: 

In wool scouring, the lowest average wage paid to machine operatives 
in the 30 mills examined was found to be 12.16 cents per hour— 

Now, mark that. I repeat it: 

In wool scouring, the lowest average wage paid to machine operatives 
in the 30 mills examined was found to be 12.16 cents per hour, and 
the highest 17.79. Yet the low-wage mill showed a labor cost of 21 
cents per 100 pounds of wool, while the high-wage mill had a cost 
of only 15 cents. One of the reasons for this puzzling situation was 
that the low-wage mill paid 9 cents per 100 pounds for supervisory 
labor, such as foremen, etc., while the high-wage mill paid only 6 cents, 
Apparently well-paid labor needs less driving and supervising than 
low-paid labor. 

The Tariff Board conducted its investigations still further. 
This was the scouring process for wools. Next Mr. Stone says: 


In the carding department of 17 worsted mills the mill paying its 
at operatives an average wage of 13.18 cents per hour had a 
machine labor cost of 4 cents per 100 pounds, while the mill paying 


. 





its machine operatives only 11.86 cents per hour had a cost of 25 cents 

r 100 pounds. This was due largely to the fact that the low-cost 

igh-wage mill had machinery enabling every operator to turn out 
more than 326 pounds per hour, while the high-cost low-wage mill was 
turning out less than 48 pounds per hour. 

The same tendency was observed in the carding departments of 26 
woolen mills. The mill with the highest machine output per man 
per hour, namely, 57.7 pounds, had a machinery-labor cost of 23 
cents per 100 pounds, while the mill with a machine output of only 
6 pounds per operative per hour has a cost of $1.64 per POO pounds, 
Yet this mill, with a cost seven times higher than the other, paid 
its operatives only 9.86 cents per hour, as against 13.09 cents paid 
by_its more successful competitor. 

These examples could be repeated for every department of woolen 
and worsted mills, but will suffice to illustrate the point that higher 
wages do not necessarily mean higher costs. They show that mill 
efficiency depends more on a liberal use of the most improved machin- 
ery than on low wages. Thoughtful planning in arranging the ma- 
chinery to save necessary steps to the employees, careful buying of 
raw materials, the efficient organization and utilization of the labor 
force in the mill, systematic watching of the thousands of details, each 
affecting the cost of manufacture, will reduce costs to an astonishing 
degree. ‘When the board, therefore, states that the labor cost of pro- 
duction in this country is, on the average, about double that in for- 
eign countries, we must bear in mind the difference in costs in our own 
country and the causes to which high costs are due. The fact is 
that the woolen industry, being one of the best, if not the best pro- 
tected industry in the country, shows an exceptional disposition to 
cling to old methods and to use machinery which long ago should 










have been consigned to the scrap heap. That is where the chief 
eause of the comparatively high cost of production in a large part 


of the industry is to be looked for. 


Mr. President, the next point to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the Senate is the results of this schedule, which 
is the existing law, and which, as preliminary to what I have 
to say upon the existing schedule, I take the time of the Senate 
to present. The next step to which I wish to direct their atten- 
tion is a scientific test of the operation of the terms of this law 
upon this industry. 

I have mentioned to the Senate the fact that it has been my 
privilege to enjoy what I esteem to be rather exceptional ad- 
vantages for the investigation of the subjects—or, at least, some 
of them—covered by this great bill. Not all the Senators upon 
this floor, I know, would count it as any advantage; but I have 
esteemed it so. In this sort of legislation, as in all legisla- 
tion which affects the economic life of the American people, I 
believe in thoroughgoing, scientific investigation; and knowing 
that we had a board or commission that had studied this sub- 
ject, and believing that they had investigated many of the 
schedules upon which, perhaps, their investigation had not pro- 
gressed to the point where they could make report, but that 
they had accumulated a large amount of valuable material. I 
undertook to locate whatever the Tariff Board, when it went 
out of existence, had left as a sort of heritage to anyone 
who might be interested in what it had done in its somewhat 
short life. 

I found that there was a room set apart in the Treasury 
Building in which were stored all of the papers and all of the 
data of the Tariff Board, their finished and unfinished work, 
their origifial investigations, upon which were based the reports 
which they did make to Congress. 

It seemed to me, with my views of tariff making, wrong that 
that great work, upon which had been expended so much in- 
telligent investigation, at such large expenditure of the people’s 
money, should be altogether wasted, excepting as to that which 
had been reported to Congress and was public property; for I 
felt that in their unfinished work would be found much valuabie 
material which could be carried forward and applied to the 
great subject of legislation which this Congress was convened 
in extra session to consider. 

So I undertook to secure the opportunity to see that material, 
and I was finally accorded access to it by the President’s order. 
I then secured the services of men who had been employed by 
the Tariff Board in investigative work; and the chairman of 
the Tariff Board, Prof. Emery, was kind enough to ceme here 
and sit down with us for a day and go over this material, and 
put his estimate upon that which was far enough along in in- 
vestigation to make it useful and helpful to be carried on 
further. I had the assurance of the chairman of the Tariff 
Board that the very men whose cooperation and assistance I 
had secured were the men upon whom, among others—but he 
distinguished them especially—he had placed the utmost reliance 
and upon whom he had laid the very heaviest responsibilities. 
With respect to this particular schedule, I have had the assist- 
ance of the man who wrote the first volume of the report for 
the Tariff Board upon that schedule. Not only upon these 


schedules upon which they made report have I been able to get 
very material assistance, but upon many phases of legislation 
covered by this bill I have been very greatly he!ped in arriving 
at my conclusions.by the fact that I had access to the Tariff 
Board files and had the assistance of such able men. 

Mr. President, I have here not a great graphic chart like that 
which hangs on the wall, but I have a table which will present 
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and graphically pertray the facts to you, if you will take the 
pains to examine it in the Recorp when it is printed. I have not 
reduced it to the form of that hanging on the wall of this Cham- 
ber. I wish I had been able to do so, for it is a most interesting 
and instructive portrayal of Schedule K. 

It shows the duties on the Tariff Board’s woolen and worsted 
samples under the Payne-Aldrich law compared with the dif- 
ference in conversion cost and compensatory duties as found 
by the Tariff Board and applied by the expert who prepared 
the report on the wool schedule. 

I have here before me the samples, nearly 50 in number, 
which are known as the Tariff Board’s woolen and worsted 
samples. They are samples of cloth manufacture embraced in 
Schedule K. which are typical of the whole industry. These 
are the identica! original samples which the Tariff Board ob- 
tained the costs upon. The table which I hold in my hand I 
esk leave to insert in the Recorp with the explanatory matter 
which accompanies it and which will aid those who wish to 
comprehend it in all its details. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted 


The Chair 


; le eee 


Sam- Compen- 


le 
Ko. 


ae Ad valo- 
Kinds of cloth. Weight 

in ounces 
per yard. 


Price per 
pound. 


Worsted Panama cloth 

Fancy cotton worsted 

Women’s cotton warp sacking... 
All-wool Panama............... 
Women’s homespun 

Woolen tweed 

Women’s all-wool blue serge... . 





Men’s fancy woolen suiting 
Fancy woolen overcoating 
Women’s worsted cheviot. 
Covert cloth 

Women’s all-wool sacking 
Women’s all-wool broadcloth. . . 
Fancy woolen overcoating 
Men’s blue serge 

Men’s blue worsted serge 

Fancy cotton-warp worsted..... 
Fancy cassimere fo 
Cotton-warp worsted 

Women’s cheviot 

Men’s fancy woolen suiting 
Fancy worsted 

Fancy fine woolen 

Covert wool cloth 

Fancy worsted suiting 

Men’s blue serge 

Men’s black clay worsted... 
Fancy worsted suiting. . 

Black thibet cloth............ s 
Men’s light-weight blue serge... 
Woolen overcoating 

Men’s fancy half-worsted suiting 
Uniform cloth 

Black unfinished worsted 
Men’s unfinished worsted 
Men’s serge 

Silk-mixed worsted 

Men’s unfinished worsted 
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The foregoing table contains representative samples of all the 
woolen worsted goods worn by men and women. They may be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Staples and piece-dyed fabrics are represented by samples 
37, 41, 44, 46, 47, 48, and 53. These goods are staple products and 
represent a line little affected by fashion. They are often woven 
from the gray yarn and then dyed a uniform color. They include 
fabrics light enough for suiting and heavy enough for overcoating. 

(b) Serges are represented by samples 12, 22, 23, 36, 42, and 
49. These goods are a well-known standard product, worn 
both by men and women. Mills have standard serge patterns 
which they run year after year. They are usually piece dyed. 

(c) Fancy woolens are represented by samples 9, 13, 14, 21, 
25, 28, and 32. Many of these fabrics contain shoddy, noils, and 
waste, but they are substantial fabrics and worn by the poorer 
classes in our communities. They can not be imported under 
the Payne-Aldrich rates. They include woolen tweeds, woolens 
with cotton warp, fancy woolen overcoating, and cassimeres. 

(d) Fancy worsteds are represented by samples 30, 34, 38, 45, 
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Ad valo- 
rem duty 

in Payne- 
Aldrich 


SEPTEMBER 8, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This table which fellows is a compari- 
son of the duties on all of the Tariff Board samples excepting 
three or four which could not be included in either the map 
or chart hung upon the wall or in my table, for reasons given 
below. But it is upon all of the other samples of the Tariff 
Board. It compares the duties of the Payne-Aldrich law with 
the difference in conversion cost and compensation required as 
found by the Tariff Board. 

The samples omitted from the table fall into one of the 
following classes: 

(a) Dress goods weighing less than 4 ounces to the square 
yard were excluded. 

(b) In some cases the board’s figures were incomplete, so 
that all the factors necessary for the calculation were not 
present. For example, the total English cost for sample 11 is 
not given. 

(c) The table is based on the difference in conversion cost 
between England and the United States. On a few of the 
samples the board obtained no English cost, but only the 
French or German costs. This is true, for example, of samples 
40 and 43. 


Duties on Tariff Board woolen and worsted samples under the Payne-Aldrich law compared with the difference in conversion cost and compensatory duties as found by the Tariff Board. 


Compensa- 
tory duty 
recommend- 
ed by Tariff 
Board on ba- 
sis of 18 cents 
per pound on 
the scoured 
content 0” 


Excess of |* Excess of 
Total duty | Payne-Al- | total Payne- 
and com- |drich ad valo-} Aldrich du- 

pensation | rem duties ties over 
required, over duty total neces- 
according | necessary to | sary duties, 
to Tariff | cover conver-| according to 
sion cost. | Tariff Board. 

(6-9.) 


Pay 
Aldrich 


sion cost 
bill per . 


. 3994 
- 3784 
. 6692 
- 4606 
- 4306 
. 5895 
. 5363 
- 3895 
3947 
-5417 
4777 
- 4823 
- 5640 
- 4276 
- 4850 
- 5383 
- 4608 
~ 4452 
- 5527 
. 5233 
- 5019 
. 5454 
- 5895 
. 5370 
- 6148 
- 5185 
- 5315 
- 6520 
- 4426 
- 6779 
. 4583 
- 6400 
- 4760 
. 6469 
. 6518 
- 6700 
- 9142 
- 9383 


°3778 
“4411 
‘3817 


seskkekeseeeeseeysey! 


1.3200 


and 52. 
the demands of fashion. At the present time-these goods are 
more in vogue than fancy woolens. They are figured with some 
pattern, usually a stripe, and they often contain silk decoration, 
as sample 52. 

(e) Women’s wear goods are represented by samples 8, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 27, and 338. In this class fall the heavier woolen and 
worsted goods used by women for suits or skirts. The samples 
are representative of the great bulk of goods used by women for 
these uses. They include homespun weaves, cheviots, cover? 
cloth, sacking, and broadcloth. 

(f) Lightweight women’s wear goods are represented by sam- 
ples 1, 6, and 10. These goods are the lightweight goods used 
by women for overskirts or even for lightweight suits. It in- 
cludes lightweight serges and particularly Panama cloth, such 
as samples 1 and 6. Panamas like sample 1 have a low cost of 
production and are produced by the mile. 

(g) Cotton-warp goods are represented by samples 2, 4, 24, 
and 26. These goods represent cheap production. The cotton 


These are the fine worsteds made each year to meet 
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warp makes it possible to run a number of looms to one weaver. 
Far more ef them are preduced in the United States than 
abread, and in a large degree they are used by our poorer classes 
where people of like social position abroad would use shoddy 
goods. They have a better appearance than shoddy goods, but 
they are not nearly so serviceable. They can not be imported 
under the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

The method by which the difference in conversion cost was 
arrived at in the foregoing table is explained fully in the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article by W. 8. Culbertson, “ The 
Tariff Board and Wool Legislation,” which was published in the 
American Economic Review, March, 1913, and subsequently as 
House Document No. 50, Sixty-third Congress, first session: 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS. 


When the question of the duty on woolen and worsted fabrics is 
taken up, a field is entered upon vastly more complicated than that 
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of t and yarns. In investigating the cost of weaving the Tariff 
Board chose 55 samples of woolen and worsted fabrics, which included 
samples of all the standard varieties used for men’s and women’s wear. 
The board, in the first place, obtained the actual weaving cost of each 
fabric from the mill originally making it; in the next place, it sub- 
mitted the various samples to foreign and domestic manufacturers 
making similar goods, and obtained from them, after their books had 
been: studied by the board’s agents, the cost at which they could make 
the fabrics. The figures were checked and compared and the record 
of each sample written up. The board contented itself with giving 
the costs of converting yarn into cloth, and it made no effort to report 
specifically on the conversion costs of the tops and yarns used in the 
making of the fabrics. Nor did it attempt to connect its investiga- 
tion of weaving costs with its costs of combing and spinning. An 
effort will here be made *‘» do this. Im Table 10 the difference in 
conversion costs between this country and abroad for the samples 
reported on by the Tariff Board is calculated from the raw wool 
throngh combing and spinning to the finished fabrics. Those samples 
on which no English costs were obtained are not included. In this 
table the classification of the Hill bill has been adopted, not necessarily 
because it is the last word on classification, but because it was the one 
most discussed in the Sixty-second Congress, 


The ad valorem duty necessary to cover the difference in conversion costs for the samples reported on pages 651 to 690 of the Tariff Board’s report on Schedule K. 





1 
| 


Sample 


N 
No. Name of cloth. 





Valued at net more than 40 cents per pound: 
Women’s cotton warp sacking 
Men’s fancy woolen suiting 
Valued at more than 40 and not more than 60 cents per pound: 
a woolen overcoating 


° 

: Men’s fancy woolen suiting 

Valued at more than 60 and not more than 80 cents per pound: 
| Worsted Panama 

Fancy cotton worsted 

Brilliantine 

Women’s homespun. . 

Woolen tweed 

Women’s worsted serge 

Women’s worsted cheviot 


Men’s blue serge. . - . 
Men’s blue worsted se 
Fancy cassimere 
Women’s cheviot. .. 
Faney fine woolen 
Fancy worsted suiting 
Black thibet 

Valued at more than 80 cents and not more than $1 per pound: 
Women’s all-wool blue serge 
Women’s all-wool sacking 
Fancy cotton-warp worsted 


D 
Fancy worsted. . . 


Men’s black clay worsted 
Woolen overcoating 
Uniform 


All-wool Panama. 

All-wool batiste 

Women’s all-wool broadeloth.... 
Men’s blue serge 

Fancy worsted suiting 


aie 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


Total differ- 
ence in con- 
version cost 

of 1 pound 
af cloth 

(2+3+4). 


Ad valorem 
rate neces- 

| sary to cover 
difference in 
conversion 
cost (5+6). 


Difference in | Difference in | Difference in 
conversion | conversion | weaving con-, 
cost for top | cost for yarn | version cost 
in 1 pound in 1 pound per pound 

of cloth. of cloth. of cloth. 


Price (Eng- 
lish total cost 
plus 174 per 
cent) per 
pound, 








Men’s lightweight blue serge................ 
Men’s fancy half worsted suiting. 

Black unfinished worsted 

Men’s unfinished worsted 
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Valued at more than $1.50 per pound: 
Silk-mixed worsted 
Men’s unfinished worsted.......... 
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The unit of measure in Table 10 is 1 pound of cloth. Before the 
difference in conversion costs of the tops and yarn entering into a 
pound of cloth could be computed it was necessary to determine how 
much waste there is in combing and spinning. It should be clear that, 
because of the wastes in these processes, it requires more than a pound 
of yarn to make a pound of cloth and more than a pound of top to 
make a pound of worsted yarn. The conversion cost of the material 
wasted, however, must be considered in calculating the total conversion 
cost of a fabric. At best the method by which the figures in Table 10 
were computed is complex. The best way to make it clear is to take 
one sample and follow it through all the computations. ; 

Sample No. 22 is a men’s blue serge weighing 14 ounces to the yard. 
In making the yarn required to make 1 pound of this fabric approxi- 
mately 1.24 pounds of top were consumed. The difference in the con- 
version costs between this country end England of the top in this fabric 
is 3.5 cents per pound, and the corresponding cost for 1.24 pounds is 
4.34 cents. By this means all the figures in column 2 were computed. 

In making 1 pound of sample No. 22 approximately 1.13 pounds of 
worsted yarns were used—0.60 of a pound were used in the warp and 
0.53 of a und were used in filling; 2/24s were used in the warp. 
According fo the Tariff Board the difference In conversion cost between 
this country and England of 2/24s is 6.31 cents per pound, and the cor- 
respondin aoe for 0.60 of a pound would be 3.79 cents; 1/12s were 
used in the filling. While no cost was given for 1/12s by the Tariff 
Board, a fair estimate on the basis of the costs given would make the 
difference in conversion cost between this country and abroad for 1 


Per cent. 
29. 83 


33. 


$0. 077 


$0. 1184 
-088 295 


- 1295 


.087 | 
.128 
.180 


1347 
- 1676 
- 2419 


- 2656 
. 1394 
- 2526 
- 2006 
- 1706 


32. 72 


32. 45 


-152 
-174 
-131 
- 100 
- 161 


117 


. 4092 | 
"4738 | 
* 3040 

- 2585 | 
-3920 | 
-4179 | 
: 3800 | 
3869 

- 3018 | 
- 4100 


- 0998 
- 1050 


et Deed ek fe fateh tft 


- 6542 | 1.6642 
- 6783 | 1. 6000 | 


05 39. 
. 0484 42.39 


pound of this yarn 5.04 cents, and the corresponding cost for 0.53 of a 
pound would be 2.67 cents. Adding 3.79 cents and 2.67 cents the re- 
sult is 6.46 cents—the difference in conversion costs between this coun- 
try and abroad of making the yarn in 1 pound of sample No. 22. This 
method of calculating the yarn costs was followed in the case of each 
sample, and the results are to be found in column 3. 

The American weaving cost for sample No. 22 was 22.2 cents per 
yard and the English weaving cost was 11.93 cents per yard. (Report 
of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, p. 665). The latter cost was sub- 
tracted from the former in order to obtain the difference.in the weaving 
conversion costs per yard between this country and abroad. This 
difference per yard was then reduced to the corresponding difference 
per pound, or 11.7 cents. In this manner each of the costs in column 
4 of Table 10 was computed. 

Column 5 is the sum of columns 2, 3, and 4 and shows the total 
difference in cents per pound between this country and England of 
converting wool through all the processes into finished cloth. For 
sample No. 22 this cost is 22.5 cents. 

It next became necessary to determine the price on which the duty 
would be assessed if the fabric in question were imported. Under the 
a administration of the customs this price would, of course, 

the foreign — The Tariff Board did not give prices for the 
samples under discussion, but it did give the total costs. Upon the 
basis of the total cost the price is computed. Recurring to sample 
No. 22, the total English cost, i. ¢., both material and conversion 





costs, for this sample was 49.11 cents per yard. ‘This total cost per 
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yard was reduced to the total cost per pound, and to it was added 
17% per cent of itself in order to determine a figure on which the duty 
should be assessed. This method is employed by the customs officials 
when goods are billed to this country at cost, and 174 per cent is a 
fair allowance for distribution expenses and profit. For sample No. 
22 the figure on which the duty would be assessed is 65.94 cents per 
pound. This is the way column 6 was made up. 

Column 7 is the real object of all the computations in Table 10. 
It is the per cent which column 5 is of column 6; in other words, it 
is the total difference in conversion costs between this country and 
England expressed in percentage. If, then, a duty were being levied 
just adequate to offset the disadvantages of the American manufac- 
turer arising from the difference in conversion costs alone between 
here and England of sample No. 22, the ad valorem rate would be 
34.12 per cent. This duty, of course, does not provide for compen- 
sation on account of a duty on raw wool. 

There are certain other observations to be made concerning the 
method by which Table 10 was constructed. No effort was made to 
work out the top costs in column 2 according to the particular quali- 
ties of top in the warp and weft. For the purpose of avoiding con- 
fusion and possible inaccuracy, the difference in the conversion costs 
between this country and-England of 1 pound of tops of the lower 
qualities was taken at 3.5 cents and of 1 pound of the higher qualities 
at 4 cents. These costs correspond approximately to the results of 
the discussion of tops above. Such variations as occur in column 2 
are due to variations in the amount of top used in making 1 pound 
of each fabric. .Whenever the spaces are blank in column 2,. the 
fabrics considered are woolens, as distinguished from worsteds, and 
no tops were used in their manufacture. Whenever the fabric con- 
sidered was in part worsted, only the actual tops used were considered. 

In some cases in the construction of Table 10 it was necessary to 
make use of information generally familiar to manufacturers but not 
found in the report of the Tariff Board. ‘This was true in propor- 
tioning the material in a pound of cloth between the warp and weft 
and in some cases in estimating the amount of loss of material in the 
various processes. In obtaining the costs of all the various kinds. of 
yarns used in the construction of the sample under discussion, several 
sources of information had to be resorted to. The costs of producing 
worsted yarns were taken from the report on Schedule K, and in those 
cases where costs were not given for particular ceunts the costs of these 
were estimated on the basis of the costs given. The costs of cotton 
yarns (when a part of a sample) were taken from the Tariff Board’s 
report on Schedule I. No costs of carded woolen yarns are given by 
the Tariff Board, but it is generally recognized in the trade that the 
conversion cost of these yarns in the United States is one-half cent a 
cut, and in the absence of anything better this estimate has been used 
here. 

These detailed explanations of Table 10 have been made for the 
purpose of being frank with the reader. Differences of opinion un- 
evehdanly arise in a subject as complicated as the one under con- 
sideration. There is no desire to force any conclusions on the reader 
and therefore the methods of computation are sct forth plainly and 
the result left to the judgment of him. who reads, 


The purpose of the foregoing table is to illustrate the ex- 
cessiveness of the Payne-Aldrich rates on woolen and worsted 
goods. 

In the first place, the ad valorem duty in cents (column 5) 
may be compared with the difference in conversion cost as 
found by the Tariff Board (column 7). In each case the 
-*ayne-Aldrich rate is excessive and the excesses are shown in 
column 10. Even if we, therefore, assume that there is no 
excessive protection in the so-called compensatory duties of the 
Payne-Aldrich law the ad valorem duties themselves are clearly 
shown to be excessive. 

There is, however, concealed protection in the so-called com- 
kensatory duties of the Payne-Aldrich law. It is difficult to 
measure this excess, but the table gives a fair idea of it. It 
was necessary first to determine what compensatory duty would 
equal the actual amount of compensation needed under the 
present duties. Of course the importation of low shrinking 
wools has increased the protection contained in the so-called 
compensatory duties. It is conservative to say that the wool- 
grower does not get under the duty of 11 cents a grease pound 
in the Payne-Aldrich law more than protection equivalent to 
18 cents on the scoured content of wool. If anything, the 18 
cents on the scoured content is more protection than 11 cents 
on the grease content. Eighteen cents per pound was the rate 
in the Hill and Penrose bills of last Congress. The Tariff | 
Board states (p. 626) that on the basis of 18 cents on the | 
scoured contents of wool the compensatory duty should be 26 | 
cents. ‘Twenty-six cents was therefore added to the difference 
in conversion cost in order to arrive at the total duty required 
by the Tariff Board, assuming, of course, that the Payne- 
Aldrich rate on raw wool is correct. This is shown in column 
9. These figures were then subtracted from the total duty 
under the Payne-Aldrich law (column 6), and the excess is 
shown in column 11. 

It should be distinctly understood that this table does not 
indorse the 18-cent duty on the scoured content of wool. It 
is used simply to get a comparable basis. 

Without taking the time of the Senate to go into the details, 
let me say that being fortunate enough to have the assistance 
of an expert upon this schedule I have been able to make this 
table include the total conversion cost from the raw wool to 
the finished cloth. I believe that the chart hanging on the wall 
starts with the yarn instead. 
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Without describing these various samples of cloth and their 
use, I am going just to call the attention of the Senate to them 
by number, because it will save time. Then I am going to give 
you not all the details that you will find in the table, which 
are very interesting, such as the compensatory duty and the 
ad valorem duty under the Payne-Aldrich law, the totai duty 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, the difference in conversion cost 
per pound, the compensatory duty recommended by the Tariff 
Board on a basis of 18 cents per scoured pound of woo} con- 
tent, the total duty and compensation required necording to the 
Tariff Board, the excess of the Payne-Aldrich ad valorem duties, 
the different duty necessary to cover the conversion cost, and 
the excess of the total Payne-Aldrich duties over necessary 
duties, including compensation, according to the Tariff Board. 
I just want to read the excesses shown in the last column to 
you that we may see what the burden is that the American 
people have to bear at this time under existing law. 

Sample No. 1, excess of the total Payne-Aldrich duties over 
the total necessary duties, according to the Tariff Board, 25.80 
cents per pound. 

Sample No. 2, 35.49 cents per pound. 

Sample No. 4, 15.02 cents per pound. 

Sample No. 6 is an all-wool Panama. 

I stop to mention that, because it is a rather cheap class of 
dress goods worn largely by the American people. On all-wool 
Panama, No. 6, the excess of the Payne-Aldrich duty over that 
which is necessary to measure the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction and furnish compensation is 40.27 cents a pound. 

Women’s homespun, 40.70 cents a pound. 

Woolen tweed, 32.78 cents a pound. 

Women’s all-wool blue serge, 31.62 cents a pound. 

Women’s worsted serge, 30.02 cents a pound excess, which 
measures the overprotection. Do you begin to realize what 
thinned us out on this side of the Chamber? 

Men’s fancy woolen suiting, 13.58 cents a pound excess pro- 
tection. 

Fancy woolen overcoating, 25.11 cents a pound. 

Women's worsted cheviot, 24.18 cents a pound. 

No. 16, a covert cloth, 38.75 cents per pound excess. > 

No. 17, women's all-wool sacking, 41.73 cents excessive pro- 
tection. 

Women’s all-wool broadcloth, 43.60 cents excessive protection. 

Fancy woolen overcoating, 27.07 cents a pound excess pro- 
tection. 

Men’s blue serge, common, worn by everybody, 28.47 cents a 
pound excess protection. 

Fancy cotton warp worsted, 50.15 cents a pound excess pro- 
tection. 

Fancy cassimere, 31.60 cents.a pound excess. 

Cotton warp worsted, 36.51 cents a pound excess. 

Women’s cheviot, 26.11 cents a pound excess. 

Men’s fancy woolen suitings, 23.31 cents a pound excess. 

Fancy worsted, 41.24 cents a pound excess. 

Fancy fine woolen, 28.19 cents a pound exess. 

Covert wool cloth, 40.77 cents a pound excess. 

Fancy worsted suiting, 24.88 cents a pound excess. 

Men's blue serge, 55.34 cents a pound excess 

When you get down to the common ones I tell you there is 
where you get the excess duties. 

Men’s black clay worsted, 45.27 cents a pound excess. 

Fancy worsted suiting, 45.57 cents a pound excess. 

Black thibet cloth, 42.38 cents a pound excess. 

Men’s lightweight blue serge, 43.82 cents a pound excess. 

Woolen overcoating, 43.58 cents a pound excess. 

Men's fancy half-worsted suiting, 54.51 cents a pound—more 
than it was necessary to measure the difference in the cost of 
production and furnish compensation. 

Uniform cloth, 50.56 cents a pound excess. 

Black unfinished worsted, 39.40 cents a pound excess. 

Men’s unfinished worsted, 39.31 cents a pound excess. 

Men's serge, 37.78 cents a pound excess. 

Silk mixed worsted, 44.11 cents excess protection. 

Men’s unfinished worsted, 38.17 cents more than was neces- 
sary to furnish a complete and thorough protection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
can give us that excess as applied to yards, or will the table 
show it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The table will not show it, because the 
duty is measured by pounds, and the whole matter must be 
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figured out by the pound. But reference is made to the Tariff 
Board’s report where every Senator will have the opportunity 
to make investigation into the full text relating to the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the inquiry because to the ordinary 
person the illustration would be enhanced in value very much 
if in each case the amount were given in yards. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course that would be available, it 
all the while depending upon the weight of the goods. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it would vary with each sample, I 
understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But according to the views of the 
Senator from Nebraska I am sure there should not be one cent 
of excess protection over and above that which measures the 
difference in the most of production. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly not. I agree with that proposition, 
but I will say to the Senator that the ordinary person judges 
cloth not by the pound but by the yard, and it seems to me it 
would elucidate the argument the Senator is making if we knew 
in each case how many pounds there were in a yard or how 
many yards there were in a pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As it is all measured by the pound and 
as the weight of each sample varies, it would have been quite 
an additional labor to have figured out the yards. But it shows 
that throughout the whole schedule—for this is a representative 
class of samples typical of the industry—the duties are extrava- 
gant and prohibitory. They are not simply extravagantly pro- 
tective, but they are prohibitory. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has given us the amount 
of excess upon the various samples. Does the Senator’s state- 
ment show the amount of the duty so that we can determine the 
percentage of excess? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. -Oh, yes. It shows the weight in 
ounces. It can be figured out. I fancy that perhaps what the 
Senator from Nebraska just asked me about can be computed 
from this table, but it will require some computation on the 
part of anyone interested in it. The weight in ounces per yard 
is given. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is given, anyone will have sufficient 
data by which to figure it out for himself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The price per pound is given. The 
compensatory duty in the Payne-Aldrich bill is given per pound. 
The ad valorem duty in the Payne-Aldrich bill redticed to cents 
per pound is given. The total duty under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill per pound in cents is given. The difference in conversion 
cost per pound is given in cents. The compensatory duty 
recommended by the Tariff Board on the basis of 18 cents per 
pound on the scoured content of the wool is given. The total 
duty and compensation required according to the Tariff Board 
is given. The excess of the Payne-Aldrich ad valorem duties 
over the duty necessary to cover conversion cost is given, and 
the excess of the total Payne-Aldrich duties over the total 
necessary duties according to the Tariff Board is given. 

Now, Mr. President, that brings me to another phase of this 
schedule, which is of deep and vital interest to the American 
people. The framers of the pending bill were confronted by 
these enormously exeessive duties and they addressed them- 
selves to the solution of the problem according to their standard. 

They have reported to the Senate a bill which places wool 


upon the free list and, in a marked degree, reduces the duties | 


upon all of its manufactured products. 


I approached the consideration of the questions presented by 
the pending legislation on this schedule, I think, without any 


prejudice, or if I had any I am sure that it was in favor of the | 


producer of the raw material which enters into the manufac- 
tured products of the wool manufactures. I was born and 
reared and spent all the years of my boyhood and early man- 
hood upon a farm, and because we are all affected by our 
environment and association in that formative period of our 
life, I think all of my sympathies and attachments draw me to 
the farmer’s side of any question in which his interests are in 
issue. 

I have made such investigation and such study of the effect 
of free wool on the producer of wool as I have been able, and 
with the indulgence of the Senate I shall present the result of 
that investigation for whatever it may be accounted to be 
worth. It is the result of painstaking effort and a sincere desire 
to reach a sound conclusion. 

It is important. at the outset to recognize that the question 
of woolgrowing and the tariff is, like most economic questions, 
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very complex, and that the effect of the tariff upon the growth 
and maintenance of the industry has been grossly exaggerated. 
Among the factors other than the tariff that have influenced the 
industry in the past, ©. W. Wright (“ Woolgrowing and the 
Tariff,” p. 319) enumerates: 

(a) The spread of population. 

(b) The rise of manufactures. 

(ec) The relative changes in the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the competition of other farm pursuits. 

(d) The abnormal conditions of war with 
inflation of the currency. 

(e) The opening of the far West. 

(f) The greater relative profits in other iines of agriculture. 

The tariff has without doubt been an influence: it has been 
too much belittled by the free trader and too much exagger- 
ated by the protectionist. It has maintained the price of wool 
at a level that made it profitable to keep more sheep than would 
have been kept under free wool, and it has enabled woolgrowing, 
as distinguished from mutton raising, to remain an independent 
industry. 

The questions that present themselves are: What parts of the 
woolgrowing industry will be destroyed by free wool? Can the 
parts that will be destroyed be maintained and defended on an 
economic basis? 

There are in the United States three distinct classes of sheep: 

(1) The fine-wooled merino of Ohio and adjoining States. 

(2) The crossbred sheep of the Middle Western and Eastern 
(farm) States. 

(3) The range sheep. 

FINE-WOOLED MERINO SHEEP AND THE CROSSBREDS. 

The net charge against fine merino wool, according to the 
Tariff Board, is summarized in the following table. The table 
is based on the table on page 369 of the Tariff Board’s report 
on wool, which I will ask leave to incorporate in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PoMeRrENE in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, permission to do so is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

TABLE 1.—Net charge against fine merino wool produced in the Eastern 
States. 


its distorting 


Pounds of wool. 


Receipts. | 
Average 
——i net charge 


against 





Percent- | Percent- Percentage | aah ae 

age from | from other | “0° pet 

. pound. 
wool. sources. 


Number. 





592,979 





Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As the table shows, the great part of 
the cost of these flocks is carried by the receipts from wool, 
the average being 64 per cent from wool and 36 per cent from 
other sources. This explains why the net charge against wool 
is abnormally high. To the uncompromising protectionist these 
figures prove the need of higher protection than given by the 
present tariff bill; to the advocate of free wool they prove that 
the particular type of sheep that make up these flocks is not 
adapted to the conditions of the country. There are in the 
Eastern States about 5,000,000 sheep to which the costs in Table 
1 apply. The product of these flocks competes with the merino 
fleeces of Australia, where the net charge against wool is only 
a few cents. Nothing short of a prohibitive tariff would make 
this method of growing wool profitable. It is a highly special- 
ized industry trying to raise a type of sheep that yields little 
or no income from mutton. Merino are desirable on the range 
where a hardy sheep with flocking characteristics is needed, 
but it is out of place in a farming community. 

Free wool would eliminate the pure merino type, but it would 
not destroy the industry. By crossing with mutton bucks or by 
introducing the mutton types of sheep the receipts from mutton 
could be increased and the income from wool would still remain. 
The Tariff Board showed that the net charge against wool 
grown on the crossbred sheep in the Eastern States was less 
than nothing; that is, the receipts from mutton more than paid 
the cost of maintaining the flocks and the wool was all “ velvet.” 
On page 369 of the Tariff Board report it is shown that of the 
receipts from 159,396 pounds of woo! raised on crossbred sheep 
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only 33 per cent was from wool and 67 per cent was from other 
sources—chiefly mutton. 

It follows, therefore, that if the eastern farmers will adopt 
the crossbred or mutton types of sheep they can raise wool 
profitably as a by-product without any tariff. The United 
Kingdom furnished a good example of a free-wool country with 
extensive flocks. There are sheep in every county in England. 
In 1910 the United Kingdom, with an area of 77,690,240 acres, 
contained 31,164,587 sheep and lambs, or 1 sheep or lamb for 
every 2.5 acres. The United States, on the contrary, with an 
area of 1,903,461.760 acres, contained in the same year 52,- 
447,861 sheep and lambs, or 1 sheep or lamb for every 36.3 
acres. The condition in the United Kingdom goes to show 
that we have not touched our woolgrowing possibilities in this 
country, and that woolgrowing, as an incident to general farm- 
ing, can be made profitable under free wool. Free wool will 
force a readjustment in the eastern woolgrowing conditions. 
Many farmers who now keep fine merino flocks as a matter of 
pride of on account of tradition will be forced to abandon the 
pure merino type, except as a breeding proposition. If, how- 
ever, he keeps his head and turns to a type of sheep adapted 
to the new conditions, he, as well as the public generally, will be 
benefited. He will already find his neighbors owning 10,000,000 
crossbred sheep, that would be profitable under free wool. 

The Tariff Board divides the merino sheep of the East into 
classes, the first including such heavier types as the French 
Rambouillet, the Black Top, and the Delaines; the second, the 
small American merino. In addition to these there are the 
crossbreds. Of the eastern sheep the board says: 

The results clearly differentiate three types of flocks: (1) Crossbred 
flocks, producing a good medium fleece and showing receipts from other 
sources, chiefly mutton, which are sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to 
cover the cost of maintaining the flock; (2) pure-bred or high-grade 
ficcks of improved merinos, producing a somewhat heavier clip - 
superior wool and showing receipts from other sources, which, although 
usually not sufficient to cover the cost of maintenance, are in many 
cases large enough to afford the grower a fair profit; and (3) flocks 
that produce a lighter fleece and show receipts from other sources, 
which are far from sufficient to cover the cost of maintenance; so that, | 
as the receipts from wool are not large enough to cover the flock ex- 
pense, the industry seems to be carried on either at a very narrow 
margin or, in many cases, at a decided loss. 

THE RANGE SHEEP. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the case of the range sheep. 

The net charge against wool in the far West, according to the | 
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Tariff Board, is summarized in the following table, marked 
“ Table 2,” which, Mr. President, I ask leave to incorporate in my 
remarks without reading in detail. I will merely say that the 
calculations of this table are based to be 20,764,713 pounds of 
wool. The receipts from wool are 43 per cent of the total, the 
receipts from other sources are 57 per cent, and the average net 
charge per pound against wool is 10.9 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
table referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears none. 

The table referred to follows. a 


TABLE 2,—Net charge against wool produced in the range States. 


Average 
net charge 
against 
wool per 
pound. 


Percent- 
age of 


total. Percent- | Percentage 


age from [ from other 


Number of pounds: 
2,636,297 
3,836,815. 
5,459,088 
4,665,141. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. These figures are given more in detail 
in Table 3, which is taken from page 329 of the Tariff Board’s 
report on wool. The average rate of income on capital should 
be studied in connection with the proportion of receipts from 
sources other than wool. 


I ask leave to have incorporated, without reading in detail, 
that which in my notes is marked “ Table 3.” ‘This isa summary 
of the Tariff Board’s statistics relating to the net charge against 
wool raised on the range in the far Western States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the table referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
printed in the Rrcorp, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Summary of the Tariff Board’s statistics relating to the net charge against wool raised in the range or far Western States. 


Ne ere er re er ee reer SS 
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20 cents and above.... 


2,636, 297 
15 cents and under 20 


3, 836, 815 
5, 459, 08S 
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2; 293, 087 
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26.3 
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594,268 | 18.9 
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5 cents and under 10 
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Under 5 cents 

Net credit 


807,775 | 25.6 

677,545 | 21.5 
| 352,912) 11.2 
| 280, 690 | 8.9 


| 12.1| 438,541 | 13.9 
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Differ- 
ence be- | Aver- 
ween netiage rate 
charge | of in- 
id aver-icome on 
e selling} capital. 
price. 


Average 
net 
eharge 
against 
wool per 
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Per- 
cent- 
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from 
wool. 


Percent- 
age from 
other 
sources. 


Other 


sources. Total. 


47.7 
49.8 
47.4 


$526, 957. 52 
661, 554. 83 
912, 737. 26 

1,013,036. 76 


622, 219. 93 
648, 132.58 


62.3 
50.2 
52.6 
58.0 


63.8 
72 1 


$1, 006, 816. 38 
1,318, 369. 33 
1,738, 364. 76 
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42.0 
36.2 
28.9 
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| 100.0 (3, 151, 731 | 100.0 |20, 764,713 
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| 43.0 |4,384, 638. 88 57.0 | 7, 696, 478. 69 


The above table shows that the proportion which the average receipts from wool per head constitute of the average total receipts per head varies widely—from 49. 8 per cent 


in Group II to 28.9 per cent in Group [V—with an average of 43 per cent. It will be noted that in general the higher this percentage is the higher is the average net charge 


against a pound of wool and the lower is the average net income on capital. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will not take the time of the Senate 
to go fully into that table, and shall only say that it will be 
observed from Table 3 that as the percentage of receipts from 
sources other than wool—that is, chiefly mutton—increases the 
net charge against wool decreases and the average rate of in- 
come on capital increases. 


COMPETING COUNTRIES, 


Mr. President, what are the countries with which we have to 
compete under the conditions existing in America to-day? 

The countries which compete directly with the United States 
in woolgrowing and on which the Tariff Board furnishes in- 
formation are Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA, 
In 1910 there were 89,941,520 sheep in Australia. These may 
be classified according to the size of flocks as in Table 4. The 


high proportion of large flocks shows that range conditions are 
almost universal. , 


I ask, Mr. President, permission to ineorporate in the Recorp 
this table, which is marked “ Table 4,” without reading it in 
detail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 4.—Size of flocks in Australia. 


If there is no objection, it is so 


Under 500 

500 and under 1,000 
1,000 and under 2,000 
2,000 and under 5,000 
RT Cnn, RUE a iit ccianceciacasiciinreedulipeoenipiieitpigeiapeathapeaineuinsgies 10, 485, 392 
10,000 and under 20.000 
20,000 and under 50,000 
50,000 and ander 100,000 


9, 903 
100,000 and upward 


4, 378, 023 
89, 941, 520 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In Austratin, because of the abundance 
of pasture land, it is profitable to raise the merino; that is, it is 
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profitable’to raise sheep for their wool only. The Government 
has a system of leasing public lands that is a benefit to the wool- 
grower. About 85 per cent of the sheep in Australia are merino. 
The so-called paddock system is common in Australia. Under 
it sheep are left in a large fenced inclosure. The system pro- 
tects the sheep and economizes labor. As compared with 
it the haphazard system pursued in the United States is waste- 
ful and expensive. Upon this point the Tariff Board said: 


Under our shepherding system much more labor is required than 
under the paddock system and the unfavorable range conditions of the 
United States still further increase the amount of labor required. 
Whereas in Australia and South America the cost of the actual labor 
of caring for the sheep is merely nominal, in the United States, on 
the other hand, this item alone is a heavy burden, constituting about 
48 cents of the 82 cents which is the average total labor charge per 
head. 

Most of the large free ranges ef the early days of western sheep 
raising have been broken up by the coming of the homesteader; and 
in order to utilize the free range remaining the flockowner must now 
run his ee in comparatively small bands. Furthermore, the land 
policy of the United States has been unfavorable to the holding of large 
tracts of land, and therefore grazing land belonging to flockowners or 
leased by them from the State or from private parties often consists 
of scattered sections. 

Furthermore, the grazing lands are, as a rule, the waste parts of the 
country, mountainous, semiarid, and producing but scant herbage, and 
are, to a great extent, fit only for sheep grazing. Thus, while forage 
may be obtained free or at a low cost, the remoteness of the grazing 
jJands, the nomadic nature of the grazing, the scarcity of water, the 
danger of predatory animals, and the constant need of care to prevent 
trespassing, necessitate an expenditure for labor so great as almost 
entirely to overshadow the advantage of the cheap forage. : 

Owing to these conditions the number of men required in the United 
States for the direct care of sheep—that is, the number of herders and 
camp tenders—has for some years steadily increased, until at present 
one man is required for about 1,000 sheep, whereas one boundary rider 
can attend to 10,000 to 20,000 sheep in Australia and 10,000 to 15,000 
in South America, according to the carrying capacity of the land; and 
in those regions of South America where the sheep-herding system is in 
vogue the large open ranges make it possible for one man to care for 
about 5,000 sheep. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


9° 


In 1911 there were in New Zealand 23,290.503 sheep in flocks. 
Of these, 21,525,084 were crossbred and other mutton sheep 
and only 1,765,419 were merino sheep. A great proportion of 
the cost of maintaining the New Zealand flocks is therefore 
carried by the mutton production. On the cost of production 
in New Zealand the Tariff Board said: 


Upon the net charge against a pound of New Zealand wool there 
seems to be some very definite figures. ‘The tremendous increase in 
their young stock, the ability to fatten their old ewes_and sell at good 
prices, the high carrying capacity of their lands, and other favorable 
conditions all tend to reduce the cost of production. This, together 
with very high average prices for both their wool and mutton output, a 
high average shearing, a moderate amount of investment in improve- 
ments, ete., makes it appear as if the mutton output from any given 
flock in New Zealand must cover almost the entire cost of production, 
leaving the wool practically free of all charges, or not to exceed a few 
cents at the extreme. 
iu ARGENTINA. 

Argentina contained in 1908, 67,211,754 sheep, the great pro- 
portion of which were crossbred. 

The Tariff Board found (p. 11) that the net charge against 
wool raised in Argentina was between 4 and 5 cents. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION, 


I wish now, Mr. President, upon another point, to submit 
something upon the agricultural competition which presses upon 
sheep growing in the United States, and I quote a very inter- 
esting observation from C. W. Wright in his work on Wool- 
growing and the Tariff. He says: 


In the United States the situation is such as to render any marked 
advance in the woolgrowing industry improbable and a gradual decline 
likely. Experience indicates that the power to res this is not to 
be found in the present tariff. If the industry is to.be maintained in 
a position of the same relative importance as formerly, a higher tariff 
will be necessary. A tariff which simply offsets such advantages as the 
foreign woolgrower may have in relatively cheaper cost of production 
is not sufficient. The foreign fleece is by no means the only rival of 
the American; equally serious competitors are found at home in the 
greater relative profits of other lines of agriculture. The very ad- 
vantages and great natural resources of the country thus become an 
obstacle. Therefore, if the lands of the woolgrower prove to be par- 
ticularly well adapted for something else, and it is still deemed st 


that his sheep be not abandoned, he must have a duty such as will 


make wool at least as profitable as that other product for which his 
land is so well adapted. The greater the superiority of the land—the 
better fitted it becomes for other things—the heavier must be the duty. 
To some this may a ar to make the cost of protection high, but as 
the history of the old woolgrowing centers shows, it is a cost which 
= oe Nee of this policy involyes. It does not necessarily condemn 

e policy— 


I repeat— 
It does not necessarily condemn the policy. It is simply one of the 


things to be weighed in the balance against such advantages as the 
maintenance of the industry may secure to the country. 
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| sheep has declined. 


| TABLE 5.—Population of the United States and number of sheep 
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MUTTON. 


The Tariff Board figures in Table 3 show that where mutton 
is the predominant source of income wool can be raised as 
cheaply in the United States as any place in the world. They 
show that even with the present duty flocks can not be main- 
tained profitably for wool alone. This fact is confirmed by the 
Tariff Board. It says: 


These figures indicate that under present conditions sheep raising 
can not be profitably carried on for the sake of the wool alone, and 
that if the industry is to prosper, the receipts from mutton must covér 
a large part of the costs. The loss incurred in exclusive wool pro- 
duction is the result of two causes—(1) the gradual encroachment of 
agriculture on grazing lands and the consequent great increase in the 
costs of sheep growing, and (2) the gradual decline of wool values. 

The decline in the profits cf wool production has, however, been 
accompanied by an increase in the demand for mutton, resulting from 
the fact that the production of pork and beef has not kept pace with 
the growth of population. And at the same time the development of 
refrigerating facilities has made it possible for the flock owners of 
countries which, like Australia and South America, are far from 
centers of population to market their mutton. 

The extent of the increase in mutton consumption is indicated by 
the statistics of receipts of sheep, cattle, and hogs in the Chicago 
stockyards during the last 40 years. In 1870 there were received, in 
round numbers, 350,000 sheep, 533,000 cattle, and 1,690,000 hogs; 
in 1880, 336,000 sheep, 1,382,000 cattle, and 7,060,000 hogs; in 1890, 
2,180,000 sheep, 3,484,000 cattle, and 7,660,000 hogs; in 1900, 3,550,000 
sheep, 2,729,000 cattle and 8,109,000 hogs; and in 1910, 5.229.000 
sheep, 3,053,000 cattle, and 5,587,000 hogs: and it is estimated that 


| in 1911 there will have been received 5,668,000 sheep, 2,920,000 cattle, 


and 7,031,000 hogs. The receipts of cattle reached a maximum in 1892 
and since then have gradually declined. The receipts of hogs reached 
a maximum in 1898 and have undergone a sharp decline since that 
year. But the number of sheep received has constantly and rapidly 
increased, having passed the receipts from cattle in 1894 and being 
at the present time almost equal to the receipts of hogs. These figures 
are embodied in the following table: : 





1910 | 1911 
wna sadly raed 


336,000 | 2,180,000 | 3,550,000 | 
1,382,000 | 3,484,000 | 2,729,000 


1870 1880 | 1890 


5, 229, 000 5, 668, 000 
3,053,000 | 2,920, 000 
5,587,000 | 7,031, 000 


533, 000 


1, 690, 000 | 7,060,000 | 7,660,000 | 8, 109, 000 


1 Estimated. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the position then of the 
advocates of free wool toward the flocks in the far West is 
similar to their position toward the eastern flocks. They insist 
that in proportion as the flockmasters put emphasis upon mutton 
production their profits will increase and their need of tariff 
will diminish. The range conditions that in the past have made 
it possible to raise sheep in the far West for their wool only are 
passing and as settlement advances the conditions will continue 
to disappear. Flockmasters in the Northwest are putting 
emphasis on mutton production and their flocks are profitable. 
The more quickly we recognize in this country that wool is a 
by-product and treat it as such the better for the grower and 
the public. Free wool is really a concealed benefit to sheep 
husbandry in the United States, in my opinion. 


NUMBER OF SHEEP. 


There are defects in the census returns for sheep, due to the 
change in date of enumeration and the mixing of the count 
of lambs and sheep. While, therefore, fine distinctions can not 
be drawn from the census figures they are sufficiently accurate 
to show a general tendency. Table 5 shows that the population 
of the United States has increased rapidly, but the number of 
The decline is both absolute and relative. 
(er- 


cluding lambs) in 1900, 


and 1910. 


the United States compared for 1880, 1890, 





: Sheep 

\ ¢ | ens: 
Population Increase | (including 
lambs) in 


in popu- 
lation. | the United | 
States. 


1 aman 
Decrease heep 
: | per thou- 
in num- | fond of 
ber of er 


Year. | 
sheep. | — 


States. 
ion. 





50, 155, 78% 
62, 947,7 
75, 994, 5 
91, 972, 266 


..| 42,192, 674 
40, 876,312 | 
39, 852, 967 


39, 644,046 | 


| 


S41.: 
649. 
524. ¢ 


431. 


The best statistics available on the number of sheep in, and 
the wool production of, the United States are found in a table 
which I have marked * Table 6,” and which I ask leave to haye 
printed in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 6.—Number of sheep and amount of wool produced in the United 
States, 1840-1912. 

[The number of sheep is based on the census figures 1840-1860 on the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 1867-1893, and on the 
figures of the wool manufacturers’ bulletin since then. The first column 
of figures for the wool clip, believed to be the more accurate, is based 
cn my own estimates for the years previous to 1862, the figures of 
Tichenor and Tingle 1862-1867, the figures of Lynch and Truitt 1868- 
1891, and the manufacturers’ bulletin since then. The second column 
gives the estimates of the Department of Agriculture. Since 1895 the 
department has accepted the estimates of the bulletin.] 

(The figures are to the nearest thousand.) 





Pounds of wool pro- 
duced, 


Number 


of sheep. Depart- 


ment of 

Agricul- 

ture fig- 
ures. 


Trade fig- 
ures. 


35, 802 


39, 385 
38, 992 
37, 724 
40, 853 
31,851 
31,679 
33, 002 
33,938 
33, 784 
35,935 
35, 804 
35, 740 
38, 124 
40, 766 
43,577 
45,016 


168, 000 
177,000 

162, 250 

163, 000 

146, 000 

1€9, 000 

174, 700 

178, 000 

193, 000 

198, 250 

208, 250 

211, 000 

232, 500 

264, 000 

290, 000 

300, 000 

320, 400 

337, 500 

$29, 600 
$23,031 

302, 170 

301, 876 

295, 779 

309, 475 

307, 102 

333, 018 

348, 538 

325, 211 

294, 297 

272, 475 |--.... 
259, 153 |. 
266,721 
272,191 

288, €37 

902, BOR fe <cccccces 
316,341 |... 
287,450 |.-.. 
291,783 |.-.. 
295, 488 |--.. 
298,915 |.... 
298, 295 |.. 
331, 138 |.. 
328, 111 }.. 
321, 363 





1900 
1991 


38, 481 


[From C. W. Wright, Wool Growing and Tariff, pp. 335-336] 
FARMS REPORTING SHEEP. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In 1910 there were 610,894 farms re- 
ported in the census as having sheep. I present a table showing 
that matter somewhat in detail and ask leave to have it incor- 
porated in my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
Chairs hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Sheep and lambs in the United Statcs in 1910. 

“52, 447, 861 

$232, 841, 585 
$4. 44 
610, 894 





any objection? The 


Number 
Average vV 
Farms reporting 
I A, Ne cs neeten pestis rest gestae heen ehekeeat 9.6 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall recur to that table in some 
observations which I shall make presently upon my amend- 
ment to this schedule; and without taking time to read it, with 
the permission of the Senate, I will add a statement of some 
of the effects upon the sheep industry of the United States 
arising from the Wilson bill. I ask leave to incorporate that 
in my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 


Ts there any objection? 
hears none. 


The Chair 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, was that statement prepared by 
the Senator himself? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
pages, Mr. President. 
have it printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think anybody would 
object to the Senator’s printing it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I prefer to submit it. 
ator for his courtesy. 

This is a quotation which I make from an article on “The 
effect of the Wilson bill on sheep raising,” by one of the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Board. My recollection, if it is material to 
state it in this connection, is that the member of the Tariff 
Board who wrote this article is a Demécrat. 

EFFECT OF THE WILSON BILL ON SHEEP RAISING. 

Speaking of the conditions under the Wilson bill, Prof. 
Thomas W. Page, formerly a member of the Tariff Board, suys, 
in the North American Review for April, 1913, the following: 

In this generation the output of wool has had many ups and downs. 
It reached its apogee in 1893, and immediately afterwards there began 
a sharp decline, from which there has never been a complete recovery. 
Naturally the woolgrowers attribute the decline to the free-wool provi- 
sion of the Wilson bill. And undoubtedly they are in large measure 
right, for so many flockowners were panic-stricken at the prospect of 
free wool that millions of sheep were hurried to the stockyards, slaugh- 
tered at home, or allowed to perish for lack of care, and for several 
years few of those that kept their sheep found any profit in them. 
But it should not be forgotten that a similar decline both in number 
and in profits occurred in the case of hogs and cattle, which were in 
no way affected by the tariff. The truth is that many forces contrib- 
uted to cause the memorable business depression of the middle nincties. 
These bore as heavily upon sheep husbandry as upon other industries, 
and just how much of its decline was due to them and how much to the 
Wilson bill no human being will ever know. 

After a very brief period the duties were restored. but in half a gen- 
eration they have failed to restore the industry. Not only is the pro- 
duction of wool absolutely smaller than it once was. but it has fallen 
constantly still further behind the growing needs of the manufacturers. 
At present these are importing from abroad about two-fifths of the 
wool they use, and unless some overwhelming disaster comes upon their 
industry under no concetvable circumstances will the domestic supply of 
wool ever equal the demand. 

In addition to the comments made by Mr. Pace it is important 
to note that the decline in the number of sheep under the Wilson 
bill was more marked in the eastern farm States than in the 
range States of the far West. This was no doubt due in a large 
degree to the inability of the fine merino sheep to endure the 
competition. Table 7 shows the effect of the bill upon the num- 
ber of sheep in the ranch and farm States. It should be noted 
that the farm States have never recovered as far aS numbers 
are concerned. 

If one, Mr. President, can divest one’s self of everything but 
the pursuit of the truth he finds this economic study intensely 
interesting. I have found it so. I present a table showing for 
a period of years the number of sheep for the leading States 
where farm and ranch conditions prevail, apd ask leave to have 
it incorporated in the Recorp without reading it in detail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The table referred to follows. 

Number of sheep over a period of years in April for leading States 
where farm and where ranch conditions prevail? 
[Expressed in thousands. ] 


Ranch 
States.2 


It is partially quoted. It is only two 
I will submit it, without asking leave to 


I thank the Sen- 


Farm 


States.3 Total. 


24,217 
23,615 
23, 874 
93, 445 
22,400 
22,090 
21,121 
21,947 
21,949 
23,041 
26, 203 
26, 760 
26, 518 
25, 268 
24, 996 
25, 495 
24, 266 
24, 585 
25, 430 
26, 675 
25, 850 
24,195 
23, 575 


20, 119 
19, 816 
21,064 
23, 829 
21, 102 
17,859 
15,349 
13, 737 
13, 723 
13, 864 
14, 065 
15, 161 
15, 668 
14, 016 
13,346 
13, 126 
13,675 
14,280 
14,882 
15, 618 
16, 150 
15.636 
14,906 


44,336 
43,431 
44,938 
47,274 
43, 502 
39,949 
36,470 
34, 784 
35,672 
36, 905 
40, 268 
41,921 
42, 186 
39, 284 
38, 342 
38, 621 
38, 541 
38, 865 
40, 312 
42, 293 
42,000 
39, 741 
38,481 


1998 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1 Statistics taken from Bulletin of Wool Manufactures. I 

2Ineludes Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

3 Includes all other States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is not correct to say 
that free wool will not injure anyone. It will injure many indi. 





1913. 


yiduals; those who have ung with tenacity to the pure merino 
can not prosper under free wool. They, in fact, are not prosper- 
ing now. I do not believe that they can exist under free wool. 
There will also be much unnecessary loss due to the psycholog- 
ical panic which such radical legislation as it is proposed here 
will cause. If something would happen to make sheep owners 
forget the tariff, and forget this legislation, a portion of the 
loss would never befall him. 

3ut, Mr. President, it is my belief to which I have been 
forced by my study of this question, a belief which I did not 
entertain prior to the issuance of the report of the Tariff Board, 
that free wool will ultimately place the industry on a sound 
economic basis, a sounder economic basis than that upon which 
it rests to-day. 

In the course of my reading I came upon a book entitled 
“Sheep farming in America,” by Joseph E. Wing, staff corre- 
spondent of the Breeders’ Gazette. This book has run through 
three editions warranting enlarging it and printing it with 
illustrations. It is an elaborate treatise upon the subject. Mr. 
Wing was employed by and made a comprehensive investigation 
of the sheep-breeding industry for the Tariff Board. He is a 
lecturer and staff correspondent of the Breeders’ Gazette of 
Chicago. 

I was somewhat curious to know if he were a practical man; 
if he were engaged in the business of producing sheep; if he 
were interested in sheep as sheep, and I had some inquiry made 
from which I find that Mr. Joseph E. Wing, the author of this 
book, lives in Mechanicsburg, Ohio; that he is a Republican; 
that he is a strong protectionist, and that he is heavily in- 
terested in sheep raising. I will quote from the third edition 
of his book. 

The book is devoted to sheep husbandry; breeding and 
cross breeding. It deals with mutton sheep; care in win- 
ter and summer; feeding, washing, shearing, marketing; the 
flock husbandry in the Western States; the blood of the difféer- 
ent herds; the division of the ranges. Indeed, as its title indi- 
cates it is a comprehensive manual for the sheep farmer in 
America. It devotes as much space to the great western ranches 
and flocks as to the eastern branch of the business. It does 
not discuss the relation of the industry to tariff rates. Indeed, 
I believe the subject is not mentioned from the first chapter to 
the last. But in the introduction to the third- edition I find 
this word of advice and encouragement from the author to the 
sheep breeders of America, submitted in anticipation of the 
tariff changes, which all intelligent men have for years be- 
lieved must come sooner or later: 

The future holds no menace, but hope instead. Should wool tariffs 
be lowered there might possibly be a small decrease in the numbers of 
sheep in the West. This would in ultimate effect cause mutton values 
pe peas | to enhance, so while possibly the American consumer 
might get his woolen clothing cheaper the sheep farmer would receive 
as much for his output of wool and mutton as ever before, and it 
might well be that he would receive more. With all tariff duties re- 
moved we might possibly sell wool for 15 cents per pound, as they do 
in Canada, if at the same time mutton prices were enhanced, which in 
the long run they would assuredly be. While the fleece of the ewe 
might bring us 70 cents less the lamb would bring us from 85 cents to 
$1.70 more, and the income from the farm flock be increased. The 
lesson is clear. No matter what ups and downs the sheq market 
may see in the near future the wise sheep owner is the one who stays 
with his flock and seeks only to make it better and healthier than 
before. His reward is assured. 

Mr. President, Mr. Wing did not see a pall of disaster hang- 
ing over his industry, even in the anticipation of the removal 
of all the duties from wool. 

But, Mr. President, the framers of this bill, when they came 
to consider the woolgrowers, were confronted with a “ condi- 
tion” as they were when they came to consider the duties on 
manufactured products. 

They reduced the duties on manufactures of weol; they did 
not remove them altogether and at once. They were mindful 
of the large capital invested upon the encouragement which the 
Government had given under protective duties. They were 
mindful of the millions of people employed in these manufac- 
turing industries upon the basis of those protective duties. 
And they made the reductions in the tariff with a view to main- 
taining the industries in this country under what they call 
competitive rates which will be found, for the most part, to be 
protective rates. 

Why did they not proceed in the same way with the wool- 
grower? They were dealing with an important industry in 
which, as shown by the census of 1910, they found no less than 
610,894 farmers were engaged. 

Upon these 610,894 farms they found that there were 58,000,000 
sheep and lambs. 

These sheep and lambs they found to be of the average value 
of $4.44, and of a total value amounting to $232,841,585. 

They found that altheugh the number of the sheep and lambs 
had declined in 10 years, the value had increased from 
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$170,203,000 in 1900 to $232,842,000 in 1910, an increase in value 
of 86.8 per cent. 

They found that the annual clip of wool from these sheep 
amounted to more than $55,000,000. 

More than this, they found that these 600,000 farmers had 
been encouraged to invest their money and devote their labor 
to this business of sheep husbandry, relying upon a tariff 
system which protected their industry from open competition 
with 90,000,000 sheep in Australia, producing wool at one-third 
the cost of production upon our farms, 67,000,000 sheep in 
South America, producing wool at one-half the cost of the 
American farmer, and of 23,000,000 sheep in New Zealand, 
with a production cost for wool of “not to exceed a few cents 
at the extreme,” to quote the language of the Tariff Board. 

These 610,000 farmers had invested their $232,000,000 in good 
faith, relying upon a protective tariff which had, with the ex- 
ception of 4 years, been afforded them for nearly 40 years. 
This protection amounted to a varying ad valorem of from 45 
to 50 per cent. 

Mr. President, there has been much contention as to the 
value to the farmer of a protective tariff upon certain products 
of the farm, but there is one duty that does afford protection 
to the farmer. That is his duty of 45 to 50 per cent on wool. 
There can be no controversy about that. 

You propose in this bill to remove the duties on practically 
all farm products, because you say “they are ‘buncombe’ 
duties piaced there to fool the farmer.” You can not make 
that claim fer your removal of the duties on wool. 

These. duties do afford protection to the farmer. They yield 
him a substantial protection—a very substantial protection. 
And yet you cut him to the bone as ruthlessly here as else- 
where. 

You may answer that you are opposed to all protective duties 
on all American production; but you have not removed all pro- 
tective duties upon all American productions. You have left the 
manufacturer of woolen goods what you call a competitive tariff. 
I think you have left him a fairly adequate protective tariff. 
The tables which I have asked to have incorporated in my re- 
marks this afternoon, applying to the duties in your bill, show 
that the wool schedule is substantially a protective bill to the 
woolen manufacturer. It is not as much as it ought to be on 
tops; it is 5 per cent; it ought not to be less than 73 per cent to 
be fairly safe. There are one or two other lines of manufac- 
ture not adequately covered, but in the main you have left a 
protective tariff for the manufacturer. You call it a competi- 
tive tariff. Your process of reasoning in reaching what you 
designate as a competitive tariff has been substantially the 
same reasoning that I pursue to get at a protective tariff on the 
difference in the cost of production. 

I say you have not removed all protective duties from manu- 
factured products. You have left to the manufacturers of 
woolen goods what you call a “ competitive” duty. I think you 
have left him in the main a fairly adequate protective duty. 

You have excused yourselves for this compromise with your 
principles on the ground that you were confronted with a con- 
dition; that you found the manufacturer in the enjoyment of 
monopoly privileges due to practically prohibitery rates; that 
you could not take these excessive duties from him at one 
sweep; that every consideration of prudence and fair play re- 
quired you te proceed with your purpose to wipe out all pro- 
tective duties by a gradual process of reduction. 

I think one of the members of the committee, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrir1i1ams], expressed it in picturesque 
language one day. He said, “ We found the manufacturer on 
the top story of the building, away out on the roof; we could 
not push him off all at once, we are letting him down a story 
at a time.” I do not do justice, of course, to my friend’s state- 
ment, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has improved it, but it was 
something like that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But why did you not accord the 
farmer’s sheep industry the same consideration and reduce his 
protective duties upon wool one-third to one-half, instead of 
stripping him of all protection at one stroke? 

Even if you believe that the farmer can reorganize this branch 
of his business upon a new basis, which will enable him to main- 
tain it in the face of free competition with Australia, South 
America, and New Zealand, why do you not give him time in 
which to work out this reorganization without sacrificing his 
capital? Is not that a fair proposition? 

You know that cane sugar in Louisiana can not survive free 
competition with cane sugar in Cuba, and you say to the cane- 
sugar farmer of Louisiana, “Brother, we do not believe it a 
sound economic policy to longer protect your product. But you 
have been encouraged to invest your money in cane-sugar culti- 
vation, you have been accustomed to feel the protecting arm 
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of the Government about you—it shall not be withdrawn all at 
once. We will temper this drastic legislation to you. We will 
take away one-fourth and leave you three-fourths of the pro- 
tection you now enjoy for a period of three years, when it will 
all be withdrawn and you must stand alone. We do this to 
give you time to substitute for cane some other crop which you 
can produce and market against all competition.” 

This was considerate; this was fair. And if you propose to 
destroy cane-sugar production in Louisiana it is wise to do it 
with as little waste and loss to the Louisiana farmer as possible. 

But why not show the same regard for the producer of wool? 
For the life of me I can not see why. The report of the Tariff 
Board makes it plain that the farmers who own the millions 
of merino sheep, cheafly valuable for wool and of little or no 
value for mutton, can not compete with the crossbred sheep of 
Australia and South America without a high protective duty. 
These merino flocks can not be crossbred into mutton sheep in a 
single season. ‘They have been taught-to raise sheep for wool 
production alone. Badly taught, if you please, but this has been 
their teaching, backed up by a governmental tariff policy, upon 
which they have become dependent. 

From this high-tariff altitude you precipitate them without 
warning to a free-trade level with a crash. This is an unwar- 
ranted discrimination against the farmer. It can not be de- 
fended as a legislative policy. It can not be defended on any 
ethical basis. 

The woolgrower is not a wrongdoer. He is not to be treated 
as a malefactor. He is an honest, industrious, American citizen. 
He works long hours. He practices every economy. He is 
entitled to the same measure of justice, the same measure of 
consideration in reducing the existing tariff rates which, by 
your own declarations made again and again in this debate, 
you have shown to the manufacturer in granting him a little 
time, a brief season of grace, to adjust his business to a grad- 
ually lowered level of tariff rates. 

Mr. President, some days ago I. introduced into the Senate 
an amendment to Schedule K of the pending tariff bill. I have 
this‘afternoon presented, and there is already upon the desks 
of Senators, an amendment upon which I shall ask for a vote 
before I ask for a vote upon the amendment formerly intro- 
duced. The ad valorem duty on wools of the first class at the 
present is about 49 per cent. I have here an amendment that 
reduces that duty to 30 per cent for one year, the duty to go 
into effect on the 1st day of January, 1914. It reduces the duty 
at the end of a year to 25 per cent, that duty to remain in force 
for a year, and then the duty is to be reduced to 15 per cent, to 
continue in force thereafter. For all the paragraphs of Sched- 
ule K on the base of each of these duties on raw wool are care- 
fully graded duties on the cloth, measuring the difference in the 
cost of converting that wool into all the manufactured products 
between this country and England. 

As regarding the duties provided for raw wool in my sub- 
stitute, the level of rates on wool manufactures, except those 
upon tops and one or two other items, is substantially the same 
as the level of rates provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. STONE. But the general average is higher. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The general average would not be sub- 
stantially higher, excepting as made so by the fact that there 
is a duty on raw wool incorporated as the basis. I am pleading 
with Senators upon the other side that you ought to fairly treat 
this farm product—this one farm product of all, perhaps, upon 
which the farmer realizes a protection that is substantial, that 
is considerable, and which he has had for 40 years, especially 
when you treat the manufacturer with such consideration. You 
have left the manufacturer of woolen and worsted products 
with fairly protective duties, while you have cut the wool pro- 
ducer clear to the bone on his wool. 

Now, I am just praying—I do not know whether I am hoping 
or not—that you will give the farmer a chance to change the 
type of his sheep. It will take him at least three years to intro- 
duce the mutton breeds by crossbreeding. If you will give the 
farmer a chance, he will save the large amount of capital he 
has invested in this business. It may be the amount may seem 
small to some, but I assure you that it is a serious matter to the 
600,000 farmers who raise sheep. It seems to me only fair that 
the farmer should have some consideration. At the end of three 
years my amendment would leave to the farmer a duty of 15 
per cent, but you will have given him a chance to square away 
and to save himself a little. 

Most of you have been in touch one way or another with the 
farmer. You know what a life of toil he lives, and you are 
aware of the slow saving and the little economies that make up 
the life of the farmer. If there is anybody who ought to re- 
ceive liberal treatment and not be pushed off from not only of' 
the roof but of the cupola of the building, clear down, not to the 
pavement but into the subcellar, it is the farmer. When you 
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go through this bill from beginning to end, section by section, 
and see the things that are produced upon the farm which you 
have put on the free list, do you not think it would let you down 
a little easier if you could give the farmer this slight protection 
on wool, where he directly receives some benefit? 

Mr. President, the amendment I have proposed makes at its 
first stage of reduction as deep a cut as you have made in this 
same schedule on the manufactured product, and if you adopt 
the amendment, when you come to be arraigned for your harsh 
treatment on the other products of the farm, you can show here 
that you have treated with some consideration at least this 
very important product, the duty on which is not buncombe to 
more than a half million farmers; that you have given the 
sheep raiser some show for his capital and a chance to turn 
around and save himself. 

I appeal to you, Senators, to make this gradual reduction in 
the duties on wool. Although the duties to the manufacturers 
average higher and you will not, in the general average, have 
quite the same showing with wool at 30 per cent and the rates 
fixed on the manufactured products in the amendment, if it be 
adopted, you will give no more protection than you do in the 
pending bill, and in the next stage, where the duty on raw wool 
is fixed at 25 per cent, you will give there no more protection 
to the manufacturer than he is given in the pending bill, and 
the same is true in the next stage, where the duty is fixed at 
15 per cent; you will then give the manufacturer no higher level 
of duties than he receives in the pending bill. But you will do 
a small measure of justice to the farmer and you will make 
this pending bill more acceptable to that great body of our 
people who have borne the burdens of excessive duties on every- 
thing they have to buy without complaining, but who have 
never received directly their share of tariff benefits. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its very great patience. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator before he takes his seat. I have under- 
taken to make a comparison of the duties on manufactured fab- 
rics in the bill with those submitted by the Senator in the first 
part of his amendment, where he fixes a duty of 30 per cent on 
wool. Does paragraph 297, embracing cloth, knit fabrics, felts 
not woven, hosiery, and so forth, correspond to paragraph 15 in 
the amendment offered by the Senator? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not before me the notes I have 
used. The taanuscript has been taken from my table just as 
fast as it was submitted, and I have not it here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Section 15 of the Senator’s amendment 
reads :: 

On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, women’s and children’s dress 
goods— 

And so forth. 

They are practically the same. I notice here that the maxi- 
mum duty in that paragraph of the Senator’s amendment is 55 
per cent. That is in the first part, where there is a 30 per cent 
duty on the raw wool, while the maximum duty in the bill on 
hosiery is 50 per cent; that is, the duty in the Senator’s amend- 
ment on the manufactured article of hosiery is 5 per cent higher 
than the duty in the bill, although he has a duty of 30 per cent 
on the wool that goes into the hosiery. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator has the corresponding 
paragraph before him, it is possible that there may be some mis- 
print in one or the other. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know that it is a misprint. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been advised by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] that in the bill the rate was reduced by the 
committee from 50 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has the old print. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have the old bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may explain it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may explain it; but still it shows that 
the bill is exceedingly considerate of the manufactured article. 
While the Senator has worked out his duties on the manufac- 
tured product upon a basis of 30 per cent on raw wool, in no 
instance do any of his duties run 30 per cent higher on the man- 
ufactured articles; so that the duty on wool is not anywhere 
completely added in this amendment to the duty on the manu- 
factured product, showing that. so far as the bill is concerned, it 
has treated far more considerately the manufacturers of woolen 
goous than has the Senator and the Senator’s amendment treated 
the producer of the wool, bearing out the contention that he 
has made from the beginning, that the duty on the manufac- 
tured product in the bill as reported by the committee is very 
satisfactory indeed as a protective duty. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I was a member and chairman 
of the subcommittee which had charge of Schedule K. The 
subcommittee gave several weeks of patient consideration to 
that schedule, and reported the result of its labors to the 
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whole commitiee—that is, the majority members—and the sched- 
ule was considered by them; afterwards the recommendations 
of the committee were considered in conference and agreed to. 

If it were desirable or advisable, I think a very adequate 
reply could be made to the criticisms of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fottertr} as to the action taken. But I think 
the debate should be now concluded, and I will say nothing 
calculated to prolong it. I am unwilling now to enter upon a 
rediscussion of this. question so as further to prolong the con- 
sideration of the bill. I have the highest respect for the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Besides being personally a most lovable gen- 
tleman, he has impressed himself with great force on the de- 
liberations of this body and on the just attention of the country. 
I have only one remark to make of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin—and I say this with the most considerate respect, and in 
saying it I paraphrase an utterance I read yesterday from our 
distinguished Secretary of State in a speech he made in Maine 
a day or two ago descriptive of a Progressive—namely, that the 
Senator is teo good to be a Republican and not quite good 
enough to be a Democrat. 

I should like to have a vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before proceeding to consider the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] relating 
to the inheritance tax, which, as I understand, is the pending 
amendment, I desire to submit a few general observations with 
reference to the bill, possibly along lines a little different from the 
other utterances that have come from this: side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, eur Democratic friends, in my judgment, have 
lost a great opportunity to take the tariff out of politics. If 
they had been courageous enough to accept and carry out the 
real verdict of the people last fall they would have shown not 
only great patriotism but great wisdom. The real issue in the 
people’s mind in the campaign was not so much a tariff for 
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ward. 
other parties declared for a protective tariff, and the people of 
the country, while they placed them in power in a constitu- 
tional way, really declared against their policy and in favor of 
a protective tariff. The total vote cast at the election last fall 
was 14,720,037. On the tariff-for-revenue platform there were 
cast 6,292,718 votes..or practically 2,500,000 less than the oppos- 
ing parties cast. The Republicans declared in their platform: 


We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff 

The Republican tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit to the 
eountry, developing our resources, diversifying our industries, and pro 
tecting our workingmen against competition with cheaper labor abroad, 
thus establishing for our wage earners the American standard of living 
The protective tariff is so woven into the fabric of our industrial and 
agricultural life that to substitute for it a tariff for revenue only would 
destroy many industries and throw millions of our people out of employ- 
ment. The products of the farm and of the mine should receive the 
same measure of protection as ether products of Ameriean labor. 

We hold that the import duties should be high enough, while yielding 
a sufficient revenue, to protect adequately American industries and 
wages. Some of the existing import duties are too high and should be 
reduced. Readjustment should be made from time to time to conform to 
changing conditions and to redtice excessive rates, but without injury 
to any American industry. To accomplish this, correct information is 
indispensable. This information can best be obtained by an ee com- 
mission, as the iarge volume of useful facts contained in the recent 
reports of the Tariff Board has demonstrated. 

The pronounced feature of modern industrial life is its enormous di- 
versification. To apply tariff rates justly to these changing conditions 
requires cleser study and more scientific methods than ever before. The 
Republican Party has shown by its creation o7 a Tariff Board its recog- 
nition of this situation and its determination to be equal to it. We 
condemn the Democratic Party for its failure cither to provide funds for 
the continuance of this board or to make soine other provision for se- 
euring the information requisite for intelligent tariff legislation. We 
rotest against the Demoeratic method of legislating- on these vitally 
mportant subjects without careful investigation. 


And the Progressives declared in their platform as follows: 


We belizve in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries, both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer, and which shall maintain for labor 
an adequate standard of living. * * * Fair dealing toward the 
people requires an immediate downward revision of those schedules 
wherein duties are shown to be unjust or excessive. 

We pledge ourselves to the establishment of a nonpartisan scientific 
tariff commission, reporting both to the President and to either branch 
of Congress, which shalt report, first, as to the costs of production, effi- 
ciency of labor, capitalization, industrial organization and efficiency, and 
the general competitive position in this country and abroad of in- 
dustries seeking protection from Congress; second, as to the revenue- 
producing power of the tariff and its relation to the resources of govern- 
ment ; and, thirdly, as to the effect of the tariff on prices, operations of 
middlemen, and on the purchasing power of the consumer. * * * The 
Democratic Party is committed to the destruction of the protective sys- 
tem through a tariff for revenue only—a poliey which would inevitably 
produce widespread industrial and commercial disaster, 


Both of these parties declared definitely for a protective tariff 
and a tariff commission, and the vote cast was 7,426,640, or 


more than half of the total vote and over a million votes more 
than were cast for Mr. Wilson. 


The Democrats declared for a tariff for revenue only. | 
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Clearly the people did not declare for a revenue tariff. They 
did not place you in power because of your tariff declaration, 
but despite it. You have been given an opportunity to act as 
Statesmen and patriots instead of partisans. You could have 
avoided the reproach that must come to you and to representa- 
tive government by the arbitrary secret-caucus methods that you 
have adopted, and whieh are, in fact, necessary, if you would 
carry out your platform promises on the tariff. You should 
have accepted the verdict as disclosed by the vote at the elec- 
tion. You should have said that the people have not declared 
for a revenue tariff but for a revision downward. We will 
aceept that verdict, and we ask the Republicans to join with us 
in the open Senate and work out a tariff bill that will be a 
substantial reduction in the present tariff rates, but take into 
aecount, so far as possible, the conditions at home and abroad, 
and we will provide for a tariff commission and lay down a 
rule for its guidance that will enable it from time to time to 
readjust our tariffs in a scientifie way and without any dis- 
turbance to business. In this way the tariff question would 
have been settled and taken out of polities, constitutional and 
representative government would have been exemplified, and 
the will of the people fully carried out. 

There are those who object to a tariff commission. When I 
entered the Senate four years ago I was opposed to a tariff com- 
mission. I had never gone through a revision of the tariff and 
had no knowledge of what a problem it is. But before we 
had concluded the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill I was 
eonvinced that we should have a commission at least to gather 
the facts in an impartial way and submit the same to Congress 
fer its information, to be used by it in revising the tariff. 
Having participated in another tariff revision, I am fully con- 
vineed not only that we should have a tariff commission, but 
that such a commission should be given full power, in accord- 
ance with a rule or standard laid down by Congress, to revise 
the tariff and fix the rates. Surely no one can watch the pro- 
eeedings here from day to day without being convinced that 
no method could be devised under which the tariff would be 
revised in a more haphazard, hit-or-miss, ignorant way than it 
is revised by this Senate. 

We have been considering this bill from day to day, but few 
of us have acted upon any of its provisions or amendments 
that have been offered upon any definite, certain, and detailed 
information of our own. Our votes have been cast for or 
against provisions upon such information as has been given to 
us by Members on the floor who have given particular attention 
to a particular topic, and but few of us have listened to this 
information. Most of us have voted upon the majority of the 
items simply because those in charge on this side or that side 
voted in a certain way. When I say this I am not criticizing 
anyone, but am simply stating what everyone knows to be a 
fact. It can not be otherwise. No man on this floor can 
acquaint himself with all the business interests and industries 
affected by this bill in the short space of time permitted him, 
with the multitude of other matters that must be attended to at 
the same time. He must vote without information, without 
knowledge, except that he votes this way or that because he 
believes it is in accordance with a general principle or because 
he has confidence in some one who has given a particular mat- 
ter special consideration. Often during the consideration of 
this bill and the adoption of amendments not 15 Senators have 
been present, and often when roll calls have been had the great 
majority of the Senate would come in and vote simply as their 
party associates voted, Yesterday an amendment consisting of 
several pages was presented about which no one outside of the 
committee knew anything, and we were asked to vote without 
any explanation whatever. If Congress were to levy a certain 
tax for revenue purposes and provide a commission and direct 
it after careful consideration to fix such rates upon certain im- 
ports as it found would afford ample protection to our labor 
and our industries, a far more equitable, accurate, and scien- 
tific tariff system would be developed than we can possibly pro- 
vide for in the method that we must now pursue. The people 
are impatient at the delay in the passage of this bill and if they 
eould watch us here in our deliberations they would be dis- 
gusted with us or our procedure. The need of dealing with 
the tariff in an entirely different way is imperative. I ean not 
blame the Democratic Party for proceeding to carry out its plat- 
form, but it has neglected a great opportunity to commend itself 
to the people as a great, brave, patriotic, statesmanlike 
organization. 

Mr. President, caucus is king. This bill was prepared in a 
secret caucus of the Democratic Members of the House. Repub- 
licans had nothing to do with it. It came to this body and was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and its various schedules 
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were referred to different subcommittees composed entirely of 
Democrats. The Republicans were eliminated from its consid- 
eration. These subcommittees considered the schedules and 
submitted their reports to the Democratic membership of the 
committee, and the bill, with certain amendments, was finally 
agreed upon. The bill and these proposed amendments were 
referred, not to the full membership of the committee but to the 
caucus of the Senate Democrats. It was there considered se- 
cretly, amended, and agreed upon, and a resolution passed 
declaring it to be a party measure, two Senators, we under- 
stand from press reports, being given permission to vote against 
it on final passage and also reserving the right to vote against 
any amendments or for any amendments they saw fit. At 11.30 
o’clock on the morning of July 11, 1913, the bill as agreed to in 
caucus was referred to the full committee of Democrats and 
Republicans and at 2 o’clock of that day was reported without 
change to the Senate. 

So far as the preparation of the bill is concerned, Republican 
Senators might just as well have been at home. They had noth- 
ing to do with it and no influence in connection with it, and 
those States without Democratie Senators had no representation 
or part in the preparation of this measure, and their interests 
and industries had no representation except by proxy. No mat- 
ter how unjust this bill may be to any industry in my State, no 
matter how just and desirable an ameriment may be, you will 
all vote “No” because a caucus has so decided. The bill is 
going through a form of consideration in the Senate, but no 
amendments of any consequence, however meritorious, can or 
will be adopted. because of the binding action of the caucus upon 
the members of the majority, unless a further decree be issued 
by the caucus authorizing the adoption of the same. 

Mr. President, this is simply a plain statement of the facts. 
I do not complain at the action of our Democratic friends; they 
have no doubt acted wisely under the circumstances. If we 
Republicans had held conferences four years ago we could have 
harmonized our differences on the tariff; the schedules would 
have been wisely and fairly revised in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of protection; the people would have been satisfied and 
the Republican Party would be in control of this Government 
to-day ; business would be buoyant and confident and prosperity 
would be increasing by leaps and bounds. The course the ma- 
jority has taken is the course necessary as long as tariffs are 
to be revised by Congress and party lines are drawn on revenue 
and protective principles. If all were for a tariff for revenue 
only, that policy could be carried out in a bill framed in the open 
Senate, each Senator expressing by his vote here on amendments 
his individual judgment rather than the aggregate judgment of 
the entire membership. If all believed in protection, the same 
action could be followed. That is the course we really ought to 
take. I hope that we will all be for a revenue tariff or all for a 
protective tariff. Until this time comes the wisest and most pa- 
triotic course to take, however’ undesirable we may regard it, is 
for the party in power to harmonize its differences in free and 
open discussion among its membership, each individual express- 
ing his views and opinions, and accepting the aggregate wisdom 
of his party as his policy when he can do so conscientiously. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permission, I 
should like to ask him a question. What should he do if he 
can not do that? 

Mr. JONES. Then he should, of course, vote against the de- 
cree of his party caucus. The party caucus should not take the 
place or usurp the functions of the legislative body, and no 
Senator should allow the caucus decree to interfere with his 
action as a legislator. 

As I was proceeding to say, I will never be bound by any 
caucus, but I am glad to meet my colleagues and confer over 
matters of party, and after full and careful deliberation I am 
willing to waive my individual judgment to the judgment of the 
majority, in so far as I can conscientiously do so, on matters of 
detail. : 

The only complaint I have to make of our Democratic friends 
is that they have professed such an abhorrence for the methods 
heretofore pursued by the Republicans of the House and the 
Senate and sought the people’s support in order to put a stop 
to the arbitrary rules which they claimed were followed and 
adopt new and better methods, and now they have gone so far 
beyond what was ever thought’of in arbitrary and despotic 
methods that they must appear to the people of the country, 
when it is fully realized what has been done and the. course 
taken, as loud-speaking Pharisees. They certainly will not be 
able to deceive the people again. 

Mr. President, the people want this bill passed. They know 
it is going to pass and they do not understand the delay. They 
want uncertainty ended. If the bill works well every one will 
be pleased and we will all be for the revenue tariff hereafter 
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and can enter upon a revision of this bill in due time without 
any necessity for the caucus. If it works ill, if it disturbs busi- 
ness, if it reduces wages, if it brings disaster to the country— 
and I hope it will not—then we will all be for the protective tar- 
iff and will place it on the statute books in a proper way and 
provide for a commission that will bring about an undisturbing, 
scientific way of changing the tariff. 

I believe in a protective tariff. I believe it promotes happi- 
ness, comfort, and prosperity among our people. I believe it is 
best for labor and best for the welfare, growth, development, 
and prosperity of the country. I voted for the Payne-Aldrich 
law, not because I approved all of its provisions, because I did 
not, but because it contained so many important provisions in it 
that met my approval that I deemed it better for the conditions 
then existing than the law then in foree. I wish I could vote 
for this bill, but I can not. It has some good things in it. I am 
for the income-tax provision, although it does not go as far as 
I would like. I am for many of the duties in the bill, but it is 
so unfair, so unjustly discriminatory, and so fundamentaily 
against my beliefs that I must vote against it, with the sincere 
hope, however, that it will be shown that I am wrong and that 
the bill will fully justify the sincere hopes of those who favor it. 
I know the Democrats are sincere in their belief that this bill 
will promote the well-being of the people of this country. I am 
willing for it to go into effect under as favorable circumstances 
as possible. I am not even going to express my fears, but it 
goes forth with my hope that no laborer will be thrown out of 
employment or have his wages reduced by it; that the farmer’s 
markets will not be restricted nor his prices lessened; that the 
railroads of the country may continue to be taxed to the utmost 
to carry the products of the country to and from the market 
places at diminishing rates and increasing profits; that financial 
institutions may increase their rates on deposits and decrease 
the interest on their loans; that:manufacturers may continue 
working day and night, paying their laborers better wages and 
working them shorter hours; that merchants will continue pros- 
perous; that clearing-house returns will grow larger; that de- 
posits in savings banks will continue to grow; that new busi- 
ness blocks and comfortable homes will continue to be erected; 
that public and private improvements will continue with un- 
abated activity; that. our foreign commerce may increase, and 
that the unexampled prosperity that now blesses the land, under 
Republican laws and policies, may not only continue but increase 
under this Democratic law. 

Mr. President, just a word upon other matters that will come 
up for our consideration. I have the utmost confidence in the 
high purposes and lofty patriotism of President Wilson, not 
only as to our foreign but also our domestic affairs, and every 
effort he may make to preserve peace between this and other 
countries shall have my unqualified support. If I do not ap- 
prove his acts, I shall not embarrass his efforts by my criticism. 
Partisanship can have no place in our foreign relations; patri- 
otism alone should control in the solution of such problems. 
While solicitous for the preservation of the lives and property 
of our citizens in foreign countries, we must not overlook the 
property that must be consumed and the lives that must be 
sacrificed of citizens who have remained at home if war comes 
between us and any other country. I am sure the President 
has all these things in mind, and behind him are our people, re- 
gardless of politics. 

The currency question is coming up. On it there is no line 
of party division. It should be kept out of politics, and we 
should consider it as statesmen and not as partisans. ‘There 
may have been justification for caucus action on the tariff, but, 
gentlemen, there is no excuse for caucus action on the currency. 
This question should be considered by the entire committee hav- 
ing charge of it, and they should present a bill to the Senate 
that can be considered freely and fully and finally passed in such 
shape as may meet the wish and patriotic judgment of the 
majority in this body. Such a course is expected by the people 
and will justify the wisdom of constitutional and representative 
government, and this great question will be solved for the best 
interests of the people and the Government. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to consider for awhile the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
in connection with one which I have pending. On the 8th of 
April I introduced a bill providing for an inheritance tax, and 
on the 23d of August I proposed an amendment to the pending 
bill which incorporates many of the provisions of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. I am heartily in favor of 
his amendment and I intend to vote for it. I desire to direct 
the attention of the Senate to some of the provisions of the 
amendment which I offered, and in the discussion of it of course 
I shall discuss it in a way that will apply to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska as well. 
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We are accustomed to boast of the amazing growth and 
progress of our country and its wonderful commercial activity. 
Prosperity is so general and so great that the question as to the 
effect of the pending legislation is whether it will permit this 
prosperity to. continue unabated rather than will it increase it. 
With all this prosperity, however, he is blind indeed who does 
not recognize that discontent, distrust, and dissatisfaction are 
growing among our people. Many think that our legislative 
efforts are directed more to the protection of property and 
property rights than toward the real betterment and uplift of 
the people. It is charged that those who really need help and 
assistance are neglected. We depend upon the indirect effect 
that may come to the poor and struggling from the protection 
and encouragement afforded to property and property rights. 
I fear there was too much basis for this feeling in the not dis- 
tant past and too much for it now. 

A law has just been passed in one of the great States of the 
Union with reference to child labor and one of its leading papers 
makes this statement regarding it: 

This measure fixes the age ‘imit at which children may be employed 
in manufacturing and commercial enterprises at 12 in 1914; at 14 in 
1915; and at 16 in 1916. It is expected by ‘this gradual increase from 
year to year to check the evils arising from the employment of young 
children without serious embarrassment to employers. 

While such legislation ultimately will be of benefit to the 
children, their rights and welfare must give way to the financial 
interests, and the evils that come to the child must be endured, 
for a time in a lessening degree, rather than to bring serious 
embarrassment to financial interests. The reverse should be the 
case; financial interests should suffer rather than the children. 

I am glad to say, however, that a radical change is coming in 
this respect. The rights of humanity are being placed more and 
more above the rights of commercialism. Much legislation 
tending in this direction has been enacted during the last few 
years. Laws have been and are being passed to equalize oppor- 
tunity, to prevent discrimination and rebates, to protect the 
weak, to shorten hours and improve conditions of labor, to pro- 
tect children’ and insure their education, to guard the health of 
women, to insure sanitary and healthful conditions for the home 
and about the workers, to curb rapacity in business and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the masses, and to make life mean 
more of happiness and comfort to them. This, after all, is the 
highest function of government. If government does not mean 
happiness, contentment, and equal opportunity, it means nothing. 
The questions involved are far above party. They are questions 
of humanity, and the end to be sought is one upon which we all 
agree, although we may differ as to the methods of reaching the 
proper solution. As one step in the direction of the solution of 
these questions, I have offered this amendment. 

It provides for a tax on inheritances, which are divided into 
two classes, direct or lineal and indirect or collateral. The rate 
of taxation is determined by the value of the individual inherit- 
ance and not by the value of the estate. The rate on direct 
inheritances is comparatively small and the exemption large. 
A father, mother, husband, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of a son, or the husband of a daughter, or any child or 
children adopted may take any amount less than $25,000 free of 
taxation. On other amounts the rate is as follows: 








Per cent 
Sa re Oh i a cra oes er ch rescaling Seer Merona 1 
Above $50,000 and up to $250,000_- 2 
Above $250,000 and up to $500,000_ 3 
Above $500,000 and up to $1,000,000_ t 
Above $1,000,000 and up to $5,000,000_ 7 
Above $5,000,000 and up to $10,000,000___ 15 
Above $10,000,000 and up to $20,000,000__--_-__-_-____-____ 25 
Above $20,000,000 and up to $30,000,000__.-_-_____________ 35 
BTS. CE iirc eeepc dnsennebinablidite: sate 50 


In collateral inheritances there is no exemption, and the rate 
of taxation is as follows: 


Per cent. 
See Ta Ua nt Deh eae 1 
F mt Hh ngs Ge ef, SE eee 2 
Above $50,000 and up-to $250,000___-._-_.-.-_-_-~~~..~--.--~ 5 
Above $250,000 and up to $750,000_____.-~-_._--___~-~_-.--... 10 
Above yr ba SE CE | eR a oi eps e s te ieegh nena 15 
Above $1,500,000 and up to $3,000,000__.____-__-___-____- sk 20 
Above $3,000,000 and up to $7,000,000___._._-______-__--_ 25 
Above Bis 00000 Se: Gli: UD, ROR ITC RI in inicio cnicictlipnoereeinfenenipcctuninine 40 
TING a Rh ali asian age estes cada les ka hits atin taal 50 


In the consideration of this amendment we are met at the 
threshold by the objection that is always made to any legisla- 
tion that may affect capital. It is urged that it is unconstitu- 
tional. Happily this objection has been met by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in no uncertain way and is no 
longer open to argument. In the war-revenue act of 1898 a 


graduated inheritance tax was levied. Capital, as it always 
does, resisted the payment of the slight burden which this law 
imposed upon it and carried the question to the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, and in Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S., at 
page 109, the court said: 


Lastly, it is urged that the progressive-rate feature of the statute is 
80 repugnant to fundamental principles of equality and justice that the 
law should be held to be void, even although it transgresses no ex- 
press limitation in the-Constitution. Without intimating any opinion as 
to the existence of a right in the courts to exercise the power which is 
thus invoked, it is apparent that the argument as to the enormity of the 
tax is without merit. It was disposed of in Magoun v. Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, 170 U. S., 283, 293. 

The review which we have made exhibits the fact that taxes imposed 
with reference to the ability of the person upon whom the burden is 
placed to bear the same have been levied from the foundation of the 
Government; so, also, some authoritative thinkers and a number of 
economic writers contend that a progressive tax is more just and equal 
than a proportional one. In the absence of constitutional limitation, 
the question whether it is or is not is legislative and not judicial. The 
grave consequences which it is asserted must arise in the future if the 
right to levy a progressive tax be recognized involves in its ultimate 
aspect the mere assertion that free and representative government is a 
failure and that the grossest abuses of power are foreshadowed unless 
the courts usurp a purely legislative function. 


This opinion was rendered by Justice White, now Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. All the other judges, except Justice 
Brewer, concurred in the opinion so far as it held that a pro- 
gressive rate of taxes can be constitutionally imposed. 

The tax proposed is not new. It has been adopted in prin- 
ciple by 30 or more States in the Union and by almost every 
civilized nation in the world. In Magoun v. Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, 170 U. S., at page 287, the court says: 


Legacy and inheritance taxes are not new in our laws. They have 
existed in Pennsylvania for over 60 years, and have been enacted in 
other States. They are not new in the laws of other countries. In 
State v. Alston (94 Tenn., 674) Judge Wilkes gave a short history of 
them as follows: 

“Such taxes were recognized by the Roman law. (Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 1, pp. 163, 164.) They were 
adopted in England in 1780, and have been much extended since that 
date. (Dowell’s History of Taxation in England, 148; Acts 20 George 
III, c. 28; 45 George III, c. 28; 16 and 17 Victoria, c. 51; Green v. 
Craft, 2 H. Bl., 30; Hill v. Atkinson, 2 Merrivale, 45.) Such taxes are 
now in force generally in the countries of Europe. (Review of Re- 
views, Feb., 1895.) In the United States they were enacted in Penn- 
sylvania in 1836; Maryland, 1844; Delaware, 1869; West Virginia, 
1887, and, still more recently, in Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Maine, 
Massachusetts, 1891; Tennessee in 1891, chapter 25, now repealed by 
chapter 174, acts 1893. They were adopted in North Carolina in 1846, 
but repealed in 1883. Were enacted in Virginia in 1844, repealed in 
1855, reenacted in 1863, and repealed in 1884.” 

Other States have also enacted them—Minnesota by constitutional 
provision. 

The constitutionality of the taxes has been declared, and the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based explained in United States v. Perkins 
(163 U. S., 625, 628), Strode v. Commonwealth (52 Penn. St., 181), 
Eyre v. Jacob (14 Grat., 422), Schoolfield v. Lynchburg (78 Va., 366), 
State v. Dalrymple (70 Md., 294). Clapp v. Mason (94 U. 8., 589), In re 
Merriam’s Estate (141 N.- Y., 479), State v. Hamlin (86 Me., 495), 
State «.. Alston (94 Tenn., 674), In re Wilmerding (117 Cal., 281), 
Dos Passos Collateral Inheritance Tax (20), Minot v. Winthrop (162 
Mass.. 113), Gelsthrope v. Furnell (Mont.) (51 Pac. Rep., 267). See 
also Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall., 331). 


In France the rates run from 1 per cent to 203 per cent, with 
no exemptions, the rate of 204 per cent being upon inheritances 
over 50,000,000 francs, or $10,000,000, going to relatives beyond 
the sixth degree and strangers in blood. 

I have tables here giving the inheritance tax of different coun- 
tries, which, I ask may be put in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as follows: 









10,001 to | 50,001 to 

















50,000 | 100,009 
franes. franes. 
Per cent. | Per cen’. 
NN Firs 5 adenine swhenanese 1.50 1.75 
FRIIS, GB Wi icasin 200 60 2cassccnccecvouse 4.50 5.09 
ME Caos ca ciceaiddedcssaces= 9. 50 10.00 
Uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces... . 11.00 11.50 
Great-uncles and great-aunts, grand- | 

nephews and grandnieces, cousins- 

GOI oo 0.0 oc se cccccccccccacecscoccesss 13.00 | 13. 50 
Relatives of the fifth and sixth degrees... . 15.00 15. 50 
Relatives beyond the sixth degree and 

strangers in blood..............--.--- pia 16.00 16. 50 

100,001 to | 250,001 to | 500,001to; Over 
250,000 500,009 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,090) 
francs. francs. francs. francs 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 

Direct line................-- MLSS, 2.50} 2.50 2.50 
Husband or wife.... 34 6.00 6.50 7.00 
EE I ian tins occccaspsacenes . 5 11.00 11.50 12.60 
Uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces. .. . 12.00 12. 50 | 13. 00 13. 50 
Great-uncles and great-aunts, grand- 

nephews and _ grandnieces, cousins- 

aad. ddteanenettibotineh~sneces 14.00 14.50 15.00 15. £0 
Relatives of the fifth and sixth degrees.... 16.00 16.50 17.00 17. £0 
Relatives beyond the sixth degree and 

strangers in blood.................-...- 17.00 17.50 18.00 18. £0 
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2,000,001 — 10,000,001) Over 
to 


50,000,000 
“fares. | francs. | francs, | 80CS. 


Per cent. 
4.00 4.50 
8.00 8.50 

13. 00 13. 50 


14.50 15.00 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
3. S 


7.50 
15.50 


14.00 


Per cent. 
5.00 
9.00 
14. 00 
15.50 


Direct line 

Husband or wife. . 

Brothers or sisters 

Uncles and aunts, nephews and 


Great-uncles and great-aunts, 
grand-nephews and grand- 
nieces, cousins-german. 

Relatives of the fifth and sixth 

degrees 

Relatives beyond the sixth de- 
gree and strangers in blood... 


16.00 
18.00 
19. 00 


16. 50 
18.50 
19. 50 


17.00 
19.00 
20. 00 


17.50 
19. 50 
20. 50 
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Mr. JONES. In Germany the rate runs from 4 per cent on 
amounts over 20,000 marks, or $5,000, to 25 per cent on amounts 
over 1,000,000 marks, or about $250,000. In addition they have 
a State or Province tax. 

In Great Britain there are legacy, succession, and death duties 
which amount to a graduated tax of about 1 per cent on 
estates between $500 and $2,500 in value and from 10 to 23 
per cent on estates up to and exceeding $15,000,000. In the 
dependencies of Great Britain inheritance taxes are levied 
varying from 2 to 20 per cent on collateral heirs and strangers 
in blood and from 1 to 10 per cent on direct heirs. 

I have also a table giving the rates in Great Britain and her 
Provinces, which I ask be published in the Rrcorp without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorD, as follows: 


Progressive inheritance taxes in foreign cowntries. 





For collateral heirs. 
Country. 


Rate per 
cent. 


Rate per 


Exemption. cent. 





For direct heirs. 


Exemption. 


gma | 
(on basis o! 
property). 


Strangers in blood. 


Other exemptions. 


Rate per 


Rate per 
cent. 


Exemption. oon. 





Australasia: 
New South Wales............. 
New Zealand 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Canada: 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
New Brunswick *® 
Nova Scotia ® 
Ontario 9 
Prince Edward Island ® 
Quebec 
Great Britain: 


Estate duty ™ . ......2....000- 


Legacy duty 13 16 
Succession duty 416... .. 
Switzerland: 


on 
1 


1 opera 
=) 


mil 
Cane Cr cr Or © Cr 


-_ 
tr = oe 


i) 
! 


Legacy 50 fr. 
Share 200 fr. 
Legacy 1,000 


Schaffhausen . .. 
Zurich 








Legacies, £20. 


Share, $10,000.’ 
Share, $200. 


Share 200 fr. 


Employees 1,000 fr. 
Legacy 1,000 


Servants 1,000 fr. 


1 One-half of collateral rates on amounts not exceeding £50,000. In certain cases the rate applies to distributive shares. 
? Progression ceases with collateral heirs at £20,000 and with direct heirs at £200,000. 


‘£1,500 exempted if estate does not exceed £2,500; if in excess, no exemption. 
‘ Direct heirs pay one-half of collateral rates. 
' One-half of the collateral rates on property 
‘ Progressive schedule applies only to d 
‘Share passing to immediate relatives. 7 
‘ Schedule rates doubled on property passing by transfer out of the Province. 
‘ Proceeds devoted to asylums, hospitals, and other charities. 


irect heirs. 


assing to certain direct heirs when total net value does not exceed £50,000. 
Progressivity on basis of property. 


10 Great Britain has also a “probate duty,’”’ “account duty,” “temporary estate duty,’’ and a “corporation duty.” 


11 Paid upon the principal value of all property, real or personal, settled or unsettled. 


12 Small estates up to £300 gross pay a duty of 30s. 


Small estates up to £500 pay a duty of 50s. T 
13 Legacy of any value, and any share of residue of personal estate arising under will or intestacy. 


Settled property is subject to a further estate duty of 1 


duties are inclusive of all other ‘‘death 


er cent. 
juties.”’ 


14 Succession duty applies to a succession of the value of £20 or upward, where the whole succession derived from the same predecessor amounts to £100 or upward. 


One-half of 1 per cent of the succession duty on lineals and 14 
duty is not payable when the pro 


er cent on other descendants constitutes what is called “‘additionai succession duties.” 
rty subject to the succession duty is chargeable with estate duty. 


This additional 


5 Rate applies to child, descendant of child, father, mother or lineal ancestor and is not payable where probate or letters of administration were obtained or where “account 


duty” or “estate duty”’ has been paid. 


16 The “legacy duty’ and “succession duty’’ together practically constitute a collateral inheritance tax paid in addition to the “estate duty,” with the exception, how- 


ever, that estates valued at £1 000 or less are subject to the ‘‘estate duty.” 
17 1 to 20 per centon amounts up to 10,000 francs. 
18 2 to 10 per cent on amounts between 2,000 and 10,000 francs. 
19 2 to 10 per cent on amounts up to 10,000 francs. 


Mr. JONES. In Lucerne, Switzerland, the rate is 1 per cent 
for direct heirs, from 5 to 15 for collateral heirs, and from 20 to 
40 to strangers in blood. 

Objection is made to a national inheritance tax on the ground 
that it will interfere with the right of the States to collect 
inheritance taxes and be in effect a double tax. This is 
not a valid objection. The levying of an inheritance tax 
by the United States does not in any way affect the right 
of the State to levy such a tax. It may put an additional 
burden upon an estate or inheritance, but the aggregate of 
such a burden is not too great. State inheritance taxes are 
very low as a general rule, and especially so upon direct 
inheritances. 

Inheritances are now taxed to a greater or less extent in 36 
States of the Union and in Hawaii and in Porto Rico. Twenty 
States of the Union tax both direct and collateral heirs, and in 


Rate then increases by #; through a series of 10 steps until it becomes #8 higher than the primary rate. 
Rate then increases , for each additional 10,000 francs unti 
Rate then increases by ¥, for each additional 10,000 francs until it becomes ,% higher than the primary rate. 


it becomes }% higher than the primary rate. 


13 States the inheritance tax is in some degree progressive. 
Wisconsin, California, Idaho, Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
have progressive rates for both direct and collateral heirs; in 
Illinois, Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, Oregon, and North 
Carolina the progressive rates apply only to distant relatives 
and strangers in blood, while in Washington and Texas they 
apply to all collateral heirs. Minnesota and Utah make no 
distinction between direct and collateral heirs; in all other 
eases in which direct heirs are taxed at all the rates are 
much lower and the exemption (except in Connecticut and 
North Carolina) much larger than for collateral heirs. It may 
be added that the new constitution of Oklahoma expressly, 
authorizes progressive taxation of both direct and collateral 
inheritances. 

The following table shows the main provisions of the in. 
heritance-tax laws of the various States in the Union. 
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Collateral. | Direct. 


| 
Rates. Exemption. Rates. wane 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. . 
New Hampshire. 


New Yorh....... 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 


1 Widows and (except in Wisconsin) minor children taxable only on the excess 
above $10,000 received by each. 
2 Tax payable only by strangers in blood. 


3 Tax not payable when the property bore its just proportion of taxes prior to the 
owner’s death. 


4 Applies to personal property only. 
5 Deceaents’ estates of less than $10,000 are also exempt. 
6 For the surviving husband or wife and children, if residents of W yoming, $25,000. 


I have received a statement from nearly every State in the 
Union which collects inheritance taxes, and the following table 
shows the amount of the taxes collected during the last year: 


Collections, Year. 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 


1911-12 
1913 
1912 

1911-12 

1910-1912 


oo 
SRESSE3! 
sesauss 


5s 


aa583238 
eoussassee 


BSSFSSSA 


z 


Washington. . 
West Virginia. . 


epesesaF 


BB 


1 Went into effect May, 1913. 2 Act approved Mar. 26, 1913. 


I desire to call the attention of the Senate io the disparity or 
inequality in the various State taxes. For instance, in the great 
State of Ohio they collected in 1912 only $80,000 inheritance 
taxes, while in the State of New York they collected over 
$12,000,000. 

The total amount collected in the States is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the value of the property which doubtless was 
transferred by inheritance during the year and but a small 
recompense for the outlay by the State for the protection of 
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this property and the safeguarding of the rights of its posses- 
sors. It would be no undue burden for the Nationa! Govern- 
ment also to take a part of this wealth because of the protec- 
tion it affords and the guaranties it extends to the owners in 
insuring them the undisturbed enjoyment of their property and 
rights. It is no more double taxation than is the levying of 
State and county taxes. 

Under the amendment which I propose, however, the objec- 
tion that it is double taxation can not be urged. It is expressly 
provided that the amount of any State inheritance taxes shali 
be deducted from the amount levied under this amendment. 
Under such a provision it would rest with each State whether 
any part of their tax would go to the United States and the 
States would, no doubt, very shortly impose rates equivalent 
to those provided in this amendment. We would have uniform 
inheritance laws under which revenues would accrue to the 
States that could be used for relieving the people of the various 
burdens of taxation which they now bear and many desired 
improvements and reforms could be carried out by the agency 
best fitted to do it. 

It is strenuously urged that this tax is confiscation of pri- 
vate property. Not so. It is not levied upon property while 
he who earns it needs it. No one’s property is affected while 
he lives. The tax is imposed only when the owner no longer 
needs his property and can no longer use it. Ordinary taxes 
are in fact pro tanto confiscations of one’s property. but this is 
not. It takes nothing from the heir, because nothing is his. 
What he gets comes to him by the grace of the sovereign and 
the bounty of the decedent. He has nothing to confiscate. This 
objection is pure declamation. 

This tax is called socialistic and it seems to be taken for 
granted that this objection is sufficient to defeat it. It is no 
more socialistic than any other legislation that deals justly 
wit:. the people, equalizes opportunity, lightens the burdens of 
government, and promotes prosperity, good will, happiness, 
peace, and contentment. It respects entirely one’s rights in 
property ultimately acquired, is the very antithesis of socialism 
and the principles of socialism applied to property, and does not 
interfere with nor overturn private or individual rights. An 
inheritance tax may be advocated by some Socialists, but 1 do 
not know of any who advocate it as a socialistic principle or 
doctrine. It is advocated, however, by many who are not 
Socialists. 

And I say when these millionaires, as the time comes, lie down with 
their fathers the community fails in its duty and our legislators fail 


in their duty if they do not exact a tremendous, a progressive share— 
if he leaves little, little taken. ; 


This is not the language of a Socialist. an anarchist, or a 
poor man, but it is the language of one of the richest men of 
this or any other age, Andrew Carnegie. 

Again Mr. Carnegie says, and I refer to an address made by 
him at the dinner of the sixth annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation in 1907: 

They— 


Said he, referring to the people— 


see what I tell you is true, that the community made most of the wealth, 
and I hope they will persist and tax heavily by graduated taxation 
every man who dies leaving behind him his millions, which it was his 
duty to administer for the public gocd in his life, and that they will 
cease to honor any man who does not regard his surplus wealth as a 
sacred trust to be administered for the good of the community from 
which it has arisen. 


At this same meeting Melville BE. Ingalls, chairman of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., ex- 
pressed himself in favor of an income tax and also an inheritance 
tax, and while he suggested that an inheritance tax should be 
confined to the States, advanced a more radical proposition 
when he said: 


If it can not be managed in that way then the National Government 
should take it up and the money that is obtained from these sources 
will enable it to reduce the burden of taxation in places where it is 
advisable to do so and will produce income which may be lost from the 
modification of the tariff. f would also enact legislation—or if it can 
not be done under the present Constitution, I-would get an amendment— 
that no man should have the right to dispose of his property by will and 
that when he dies it shall be divided equally among heirs. I would 
take away from any citizen the right to tie up any property in trust 
for one life or two or more. It is simply a continuance of the old law 
of entail under another form and holds these immense fortunes to- 
gether when if they were divided equally among the heirs they would 
soon scatter and be harmless. I know that this will be criticized and 
people will oy that if a man has children and some are weak and in- 
competent to handle the fortune coming to him or her that the parent 
should have the right to put them in trust, but that is the very thin 
that perpetuates some of these —— fortunes. Let them be distributed. 
If some of the heirs waste their inheritance the public will gain. 
The property is not lost by distribution and nothing, in my judgment, 
will so protect our future against large accumulations of wealth as this. 
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It seems to be a craze with some men to perpetuate after their death 
the immense fortunes that they have built up, but it is not a thing 
that the State ought to allow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator taken into considera- 
tion this phase of the matter, that if we legislate for a Federal 
inheritance tax and the States have direct and collateral in- 
heritance taxes, it is very likely that it will result in the dis- 
tribution of a great deal of property before death, and we wil! 
not get our taxes? 

Mr. JONES. I think that would be very desirable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator would approve of that? 

Mr. JONES. I weuld. I should like to see the distribution 
before denth. I do not want to see the transmission of large 
estates after death. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yet it would result in the very thing the 
Senator says he would legislate against, in making it illegal 
for a man to make a will to distribute his property among his 
children. - 

Mr. JONES. The Senator did not understand it. That was 
not my language. It was the language of Mr. Ingalls, the 
president of the railroad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg pardon; I thought it was the Sen- 
ator’s language. 
Mr. JONES. 
not socialistic. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. 
now. It was not his own language. 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
the last quotation? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Ingalls, president of the railroad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. M. E. Ingalls. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Wayne: MacVeagh, in the North American Review for June, 
1906, says: 

There is no use in pretending that the proposal to establish such a 
system of taxation is of a radical, much less of a revolutionary, charac- 
ter, or in attempting to persuade the American electorate that it is a 
wicked attack upon private property to ask Congress to adopt a system 
of taxation which has been accepted by the most aristocratie and con- 
servative legislative assemblage in the world—the House of Lords of 
Great Britain. After 12 years’ experience of it, the graduated taxa- 


tion of inheritances is now firmly established as a part of the permanent 
financial policy of the United Kingdom. 


It. has been adopted from time to time for hundreds. of years 
and by the great majority of the States of the Union; as already 
shown. 

- Such legislation has been enforced at various times by acts of 

Congress, and in 1909 the House of Representatives adopted. it 
as a feature of the tariff bill. It passed the House with prac- 
tically no opposition. It was strongly recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and again by President Taft. President Roose- 
velt. in discussing the theory and principles of an inheritance 
tax in his message at the beginning of the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress, said: 

But proposals for legislation such as this herein advocated are dl- 
rectly opposed to this class of socialistic theories. Our aim is to 
recognize what Lincoln pointed out: The fact that there are some re- 
spects ic which men are obviously not equal; but also to insist that 
there should be an equality of self-respect and of mutual respect, an 
equality of rights before the law, and at least an approximate equality 


in the conditions under which each man obtains the chance to: show 
the stuff that is in him when compared with his fellows. 


President Taft, in his inaugural address of Mareh 4, 1909; 
after referring to the necessity of raising revenue in order to 
overcome a deficit which was then threatened, said: 

Sheuld it be impossible to do so by import duties, new kinds of 
taxation must be adopted, and among these I recommend a graduated 


inheritance tax as correct in principle and as certain and easy of 
collection. 


I was using that argument to show that it is 


I understand the Senator 


From whom did the Senator read 


In his message of June 16, 1909, he refers to this’ recom- 
mendation. 

As already said, the act of 1898 actually incorporated this 
principle into law, and Congress and the President were not 
at all socialistic. 

With all these high and conservative indorsements of this 
method of taxation, it is idle to denounce it as socialistic. 

It is urged that. the imposition of an inheritance tax is an 
interference with the natural rights of the individual to dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit. This‘is not true. No such 
natural right exists. The right to dispose of one’s property is 
a civil right over which the State has full control and has 
been so generally recognized. Practically every State in the 
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Union has enacted laws restricting or affecting the disposition 
of property by will or descent, and the right to do so can not 
be questioned. 

The Supreme Court of the United States disposed of this ob- 
jection when it said in Magoun v. Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank (170 U. S., p. 288): 

It is not necessary to review these cases, or state at length the reason- 
ing by which they are supported. They are based on two principles: 
1. An inheritance tax is not one on property, but one on the succession. 
2. The right to take property by devise or descent is. the creature of 


the law, and not a natural right—a privilege; and therefore the 
authority which confers it may impose conditions upon it. 


It is again urged that such legislation will take away the 
incentive to frugality and industry, discourage the promotion of 
great enterprises, stifle activity, and retard the development of 
our country and the progress of civilization. If this legislation 
tends to check the grasping, overreaching, and avaricious dis- 
position that is manifested by so many of our wealthy people 
it will be a godsend. The more men have the more they seem 
to desire; the less they need the more they strive for. Under- 
handed, unscrupulous oppression and dishonest means are 
adopted and the rights of humanity are utterly disregarded in 
the mad seramble for wealth. The lives of men, women, and 
children seem to be counted as naught against its acquisition. 

This legislation, hewever, will not discourage anyone from 
putting forth proper efforts in the conduct of his business, the 
development of the country, and the acquirement of riches. 
There seems to be an irresistible desire to acquire as large a 
sum of money or-as great wealth as possible: It is unreasonable 
to suppose that the desire to transmit wealth and power to 
children. is the incentive that prompts the efforts, struggles, 
sacrifices, and heartless methods that are put forth to attain 
wealth and the control of property. Men desire to achieve 
victories, to surpass their competitors, to conquer difficulties, to 
promote great enterprises, to: accomplish great resufts. These 
are the mainsprings of human action, and the desire to control 
the disposition of property after death has practically nothing 
to do with the efforts put forth in the acquirement of property. 
This legislation in no way interferes with these ruling passions, 
because it does not interfere with the acquisition of property 
or its disposition during one’s lifetime. Asa matter of fact, this 
kind of tax is the least objectionable from this standpoint. It 
imposes no burden on sagacity, industry, energy, and power. 
What a man acquires he keeps. It becomes new eapital. No 
tribute is levied on thrift, self-denial, or suecess. One achieve- 
ment leads to another. Instead of being a deterrent it should 
eneourage industry, activity, energy, and the development of 
great enterprises. No one will suppose that Astor, or Vander- 
bilt, er Sage, or Gould, or Morgan would have been deterred in 
their struggle for wealth and the power that it gives by legisla- 
tion of this character. If such legislation would make them 
more considerate of the rights of others and the interests of the 
public, then. we could well afford to. pass it, if for no other reason, 
We need not fear that a reasonable burden upon the trans- 
mission of property after death will in any wise deter men. of 
ability, capacity, and ambition from exerting themselves to the 
utmost to surmount the difficulties, amass wealth, carry on and 
complete great undertakings, acquire power, and command the 
admiration of men. 

There are exceptions to all rules, but not more exceptions, we think, 
to this rule than to rules generaily, that the “almighty dollar” be- 
queathed to children is an “almighty curse.” * * * No man has 
a right to handicap his son with such a burden as great wealth. 

The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates 
left at death is a cheering indication of the growth of a salutary 
change in public opinion. Of all forms of taxation this 
seems to be the wisest. Men who continue hoarding great sums all 
their lives—the proper use of which for public ends would work good 
to the community from which it chiefly came—should be made to feel 
that the community, in the form of the State, can not thus be deprived 
of its proper share * * *. By all means such taxes should be 
graduated, beginning at nothing upon moderate sums to bee 


and increasing rapidly as the amounts swell, until of the millionaire’s 
hoard, as of Shylock’s, at least— 
“The other half 


Comes to the privy coffer of the State.” 


This policy would work snowerfully to induce the rich man to attend 
to the administration of wealth during bis life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being by far the most fruitful 
for the people. Nor need it be feared that this policy would sap the 
root of enterprise and render men less anxious to accumulate, for, .to 
the class whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and to be talked 
about after their death, it will attract nore attention, and, indeed, be 
a somewhat nobler ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the 
State from their fortunes. 

That the parent who leaves his son enormous wealth generally 
deadens the talents and energies of the son, and tempts him to lead a less 
useful and less worthy life. than he otherwise would, seems to me 
capable of proof which can not be gainsaid. 

If you will read the list of the immortals who “ were not born to 
die,” you will find that most of them have been born to the precious 
heritage of poverty. 
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Why should men leave great fortunes to their children? If this is 


done from affection, is it not misguided affection? Observation teaches 


° e xr the children that they should 
that, nenerally s0eRcither is gg the State. Beyond providing 
for the wife and daughters moderate sources of income, and very moder- 
ate allowances indeed, if any, for the sons, men may well hesitate ; 
for it is no longer questionable that great sums bequeathed often work 
more for the injury than for the good of the recipients. Wise men 
will soom conclude that, for the best interests of the members of their 
families, and of the State, such bequests are an improper use of their 
means. 

These are the words of Andrew Carnegie and are quoted at 
length because they cover well several of the points for and 
against this character of legislation. 

That this system of taxation is not destructive, that it will 
not discourage industry and thrift, that it will not impose a bur- 
den upon anyone unable to bear it, is proven by actual experi- 
ence and is testified to by those who have had an actual demon- 
stration of it. William J. O’Sullivan, chairman of the transfer 
tax bureau of the city of New York, in Pearson’s Magazine for 
December, 1907, says: 

So, quite aside from the philosophical, ethical, sociological, or politi- 
cal justifications for a national inheritance tax, which have been so 
fully advanced in the discussion up tu date, the American people, being 
a very hard-headed, practical people, must be satisfied, in so far-reaching 
a matter, that an inheritance tax is not only feasible but practical ; that 
it will be constructive and not destructive; in short, that while working 
out a great purpose of social justice, it will not deprive any man or 
woman of the encouragement to industry and thrift without which 
national progress is impossible. 

In fact, there is no real, substantial objection that can be 
urged against such a system of taxation when ample provision 
is made for the surviving members of the immediate family and 
dependent relatives. 

Taxes are not levied for pleasure. They are always a burden 
and are levied only out of necessity. That tax which is the 
least burdensome is the most desirable. An inheritance tax is 
no tax at all in the usual and ordinary way. It imposes no 
burden on the living and can not-affect the dead. The owner of 
wealth ean not complain, because it takes nothing from him 
while he lives. The heir is not injured, because it deprives him 
of nothing that he has earned by effort or sacrifice or to which 

.he has a legal or even a moral claim. It is, in fact, the ideal 
way to raise at least a part of the money necessary to defray the 
expenses of government. 

Those receiving the greatest benefits from government should 
defray the expenses. Property interests and men of wealth 
and extensive business make more demands on the Government 
than others. Most of our governmental machinery is made 
necessary by the demands of big business. Courts are engaged 
most of the time in settling disputes between great financial 
interests, testing the constitutionality of laws at their instance, 
or in protecting the public from their aggressions. Legislatures 
spend their time legislating to promote the welfare of wealth in 
the hope that the indirect benefits will accrue to the ordinary 
citizen. Executive officers are giving their time and using the 
resources to promote the prosperity of industry. Armies and 
navies are maintained and used when necessary to protect 
great properties in time of industrial disturbance and war. 
To-day war is threatened largely on account of injury to prop- 
erty and citizens who have gone into a foreign country for 
pleasure or to exploit its resources. The following is from a 
news item in one of the papers printed a few days ago: - 

The big battleship Michigan sailed from Vera Cruz yesterday to inves- 
tigate a report that a small plantation belonging to ey, 
situated near Ciudad del Carmen, State of Tabasco, and an adjacent 
property owned by the Mexican Exploitation Co. (American) had been 
Cael by insurrectionary forces under the leadership of Manuel 
Castilla Pascual. 

Wealth and industry can well afford to pay for these great 
benefits, and it is very unwise and very unjust for it to object 
to doing so at one time or another. 

It may be urged that wealth is already taxed, and thus 
already bears its just burden. Taxes are levied and are paid by 
wealth in the first instance, but the great proportion of such 
taxes are passed on and eventually borne by those illy prepared 
to pay them and who, in fact, should not pay them. A large 
part of the high cost of living to-day is caused by the shifting 
of burdens from the shoulders of those able to bear them to 
those less able to stand up under the weight. Under this bill 
more than ever before will the tax paid by the wealthy importer 
be shifted to the poorer consumer, because you place a tariff on 
many articles we do not produce but which are generally con- 
sumed. We are imposing taxes in this bill on incomes in the 
hope that wealth will be compelled to bear a more equitable 
share of the burdens of government, and yet a large part of this 
tax eventually will be shifted from those who should bear it 
and who are able to bear it to those who should not have to 
pay it. The strong can and do shift their burdens to the weak, 
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We should seek to avoid this if it 
There is no inducement to shift an inheritance 


who can not avoid them. 
can be done. 


tax, and it can not be shifted if there were any inducement to 


do so. It is the most equitable tax that can be imposed and 
the easiest borne, and it is surprising that our people have not 
more generally used it. 

This tax is also justified by reason of the fact that wealth 
during the lifetime of its possessor not only shifts many of its 
just burdens, but also avoids its equitable part of the direct 
taxes imposed under our present systems. It is generally 
known that in the levying and collection of ordinary taxes the 
man of small means pays more proportionately than his wealthy 
neighbor. It is less difficult to conceal a large part of a great 
property than it is to conceal a small part of a lesser estate, and 


_the result is that the wealthy escape taxation and the poor 


do not. 


As illustrating what everybody knows to be a fact, I will give 
a few examples. 

In 1873 personal property in the State of Illinois was listed 
for taxation at a valuation of $287,292,809; in 1893, about 20 
years after, with an increase in population of over 50 per cent 
and a corresponding development in wealth, the personal prop- 
erty was listed at only $145,318,406. In 1894 the aggregate 
value of the shares of stock of the State and National banks in 
Cook County was over $56,000,000. In the city of Chicago the 
assessed valuation of real estate for city taxes in 1873 was 
$262,969,820. In 1893 it was assessed at $146.044,422. During 
this 20-year period the population had quadrupled; $400,000,000 
had been expended in new buildings, and yet the assessed value 
of the real estate had decreased over $116,000,000. 

I hold in my hand the report of the New York special tax 
commission for 1907. In a supplemental report made by Spencer 
E. Warnick and George R. Malby, among the facts fully estab- 
lished, they say: 

The richer a person grows the less his 
property or income. Experience has shown that under the present sys- 


tem personal property practically escapes taxation for either lecal or 
State purposes. 


As proof of this the following table, showing the amounts as- 


he pays in relation to 





sessed against well-known multimillionaires for 1907 in the 
city of New York, is submitted: 

ids dinate leith mcininatncngiy Miitinienaiatinatgeminiiien $100, 000 
AS i i casa akcerceep atloninss'uns sptnebtteeiomapeseminch 200, 000 
NN pha cs cin hal csc can shia cancindh adensinesdvas aiptacdicin nal aszeal 100, 000 
IT rh id a ccicicichesdhceelbledlcoantiunlesdeninl diilinihinnunbtiascsbiand 5, 000, 000 
De isdn ciscetiecetinds matin Siethtsttigtslninbisinss Asiaiaents Lcnbnienidaabideiail 100, 000 
ca 100, 000 
I Ny I Ria eae ens ies dein tbc scence nando eoeeand need 100, 000 
NE 50, 000 
I a ae asieeneaae 250, 000 
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John D. Rockefeller, jr os 50, 000 
William Rockefeller __ od 300, 006 
EB. H. Regegu—........ i‘ 300, 000 
hata bach nieces ten lsdalnat _. 2, 000, 000 
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A Sr a ws Taeniimpesinmenbaenioniintiblantineedtall 150, 000 
se aselnen annem aaaiiaebiosen 100, 900 
Ne scenes Sahabnneiciid eesseeritnin des cicabomectnienlascagusin 250, 000 
Sree WII oi ca in dhensiinialidaarnsnaeilblnmcetipsesahclads 50, 000 
ae I catia entetnicalnsadttnaten tinputeraiedensiteentinpmaniinciapiiaieas 100, 000 
i ania nceuts 800, 000 
8 Ne ee EE ae ee eee 200, 000 


While all should bear to a greater or less degree the burdens 
of government ‘because all partake of its benefits, those burdens 
should be placed as largely as possible where they will be most 
easily borne. It is more just to require the payment of taxes 
in proportion to ability to pay than in proportion to the amount 
of wealth one possesses. The dollar in a million is far more 
potential than the dollar in a hundred. When you take $10 
from a man whose income barely suffices to house, feed, and 
clothe his family you impose on him an immeasurably greater 
burden than you do on the man whose income is $100,000 a 
year when you take $10,000 for government expenses. To take 
a large share of an estate is to impair no one’s ability, espe- 
cially when liberal exemptions are allowed. Under this amend- 
ment an exemption of $25,000 is allowed direct heirs. My only 
fear is that the exemptions are too large and the rates on the 
smaller amounts too low, but I have sought to make it plain 
that it is not desired to work any unnecessary hardship on any- 
one or to deprive anyone of any reasonable excuse for opposing 
this amendment. 

We hear much now of the high cost of living. Campaigns 
have been waged with that as the battle cry. The Democratic 
Party was put into power largely on the promise and in the 
belief that it would reduce the cost of living. Congress has 
been in session for months considering a tariff bill with the 
reduction of the cost of living as one of its primary objects. 
This bill will impose about the same amount of taxes as we 
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heretofore have imposed by tariff legislation and its sponsors 
during this debate have practically conceded that the duties 
which they have imposed or which they have taken off will 
not affect the price of commodities in this country. They 
have admitted that prices will not be reduced. Duties have 
been placed upon articles now on the free list which we do not 
produce and which, while not absolutely necessaries, are gen- 
erally used. The tariff imposed upon such articles will increase 
their price and increase the cost of living to the consumers. 
The income tax is supposed to take the place of many duties 
eliminated, and yet this tax will be largely shifted from those 
who pay it in the first place to those who are less able to pay 
it and will be a large element in the cost of living. As a 
matter of fact, there is not a single tay levied in this bill that 
will not, in accordance with Democratic theories, have a tend- 
ency to increase or maintain the high cost of living and bear 
heaviest:on those the least able to pay. 

The tax proposed in this amendment will not increase or add 
to the high cost of living at all. On the contrary, when put into 
operation, it will make it possible to relieve our people from 
much of the burdens of ordinary taxation. It would actually 
reduce the cost of living. It would relieve the people of some of 
the burdens which they now bear. It would place the burdens 
of government more equitably and impose them where they can 
be most easily borne. 

The effect of such a system upon the distribution of the large 
fortunes of this country is worthy of the highest consideration. 
The concentration of wealth has become a most serious problem. 
It is one that should command our most careful attention. Its 
possible effect upon our people and our system of government 
itself is likely to be far reaching and of tremendous import. 
We are face to face to-day with problems in connection with 
the concentration of wealth that demand solution. Fortunes 
have been accumulated in this country during the last 50 
years beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. John Jacob Astor’s 
fortune of $20,000,000 increased in the hands of his son William 
to $100,000,000, and it is now estimated that the fortunes of 
the Astor family amount to over $500,000,000. 

Commedore Vanderbilt died leaving a fortune of about $100,- 
000,000, ninety million of which was bequeathed to his son W. H. 
Vanderbilt, who, at his death, left an estate of $200,000,000. 
After numerous bequests to his wife and other relatives he 
divided the remainder equally between his two sons, Cornelius 
and William K. Vanderbilt, who already had amassed large 
fortunes, Cornelius being estimated to be worth $80,000,000 at 
the time of the bequest from his father. These fortunes have 
tremendously increased until no one knows what this family 
controls. 

The Sage fortune is estimated at $79,000,000; Kennedy’s at 
$65.000,000 ; Brady’s at $75,000,000; Gould’s at $78 ,000,000 ; Mor- 
gan’s at $100,000,000; Stephen Sanford’s at $40,000,000, and 
Marshall K. Field left a fortune estimated at $150,000,000 in 
trust for two young boys. 

No one knows the amount of the fortune of John D. Rocke- 
feller, but it has been estimated as high as a billion dollars. 
This no doubt is greatly exaggerated, but his fortune and finan- 
cial power are tremendous. Andrew Carnegie has a fortune of 
from three to five hundred millions of dollars, bringing in an 
annual income of over $16,000,000, or more than a 
dollars a month. ‘ . 

How were these fortunes acquired? Is it possible for any 
man through his individual effort, thrift, and industry to ac- 
quire command of such tremendous sums of money? That these 
fortunes have been acquired by individual eXort no one can 
believe. The methods adopted are pretty well disclosed by 
public records, newspaper reports, and general statements which 
appear to be thoroughly reliable. It can safely be asserted that 
as a general rule these exceedingly large fortunes are the re- 
sult of increased values of real estate, forest and mining lands, 
brought about by the development and growth of communities; 
the construction and operation of railroad lines which have 
prospered by rexson of the growth and development of the coun- 
try through which they have passed; speculation in and manipu- 
lation of stocks and bonds; the arbitrary increase of the stock 
of various enterprises and the sale of such stock to the public 
or the receipt of dividends upon such increased stock; the secur- 
ing of franchises from States, counties, and municipalities; 
financial manipulations; banking and banking combinations; 
and by other means whereby the energy and wealth of the people 
have been diverted to the possession and control of the indi- 

‘iduals controlling and manipulating these various agencies, as 
well as by fraud, short weight, adulteration, and other sharp 
practices. 

In the wake of these vast fortunes will be found buccaneering 
and piracy; cheated and defrauded Indians; exorbitant war 
contracts; land grants and franchises secured by fraud, trickery, 
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and bribery ; railroads wrecked by stock manipulations; railroads 
wrecked by competition, with the sole desire to destroy ; watered 
stock, by which and upon which millions have been taken from 
the public; adulterated food; short weights; “ Black Fridays 7s 
railroad discriminations; rebates to friendly business; over- 
charges to struggling competitors; and tremendous combina- 
tions in whose grasp reside the very destinies of the Nation. 

The accumulation of fortunes by many of the methods pur- 
sued in the past should be prevented by legislation so far as 
possible, and I am glad to say that during the last 10 years 
much legislation has been passed to correct these evils and the 
public conscience has become so aroused that legislators are 
more regardful of the rights of the people and public franchises 
are not so frequently given away without any safeguards for 
the people’s interest. There is need of legislation to prevent 
stock manipulations, “ gentlemanly ” gambling, and many other 
ways actually criminal in operation. 

A brief examination in regard te the accumulation of some of 
these fortunes will show that they were not the result of the 
honest and industrious efforts of their possessors, nor the result 
of the ordinary growth and development of the country, which 
has had so much to do with many individual fortunes. A mere 
statement of the amount accumulated within a certain period 
will be enough to convince anyone that they were not accumu- 
lated fairly or honestly. 

At the age of 70, Commodore Vanderbilt had acquired a for- 
tune of $20,000,000. He turned from shipping to railroading, 
and his biographer, Croffut, says 

In the first five years of his paitvead ventures and experiments he had 

made a clear profit of not less than $25,000,000. 

And the same authority says, referring to his entrance into the 
railroad business: . 


As a matter of fact, this giant of achievement had just entered 


upon the most brilliart period of his life, and he doubled his wealth 
four times during the next 15 years. 


In the hands of his son this increased in a few years to 
$200,000,000. 

If President Wilson had served as President of the United 
States at his present salary of $75,000 a year continuously dur- 
ing the last 1,000 years, he would not have- earned as much 
money as Commodore Vanderbilt made in 15 years, and 100 
laboring men at $1,000 a year would have had to begin before 
the morning stars sang together at the birth of our Savior 
and work continuously ever since.to earn the amount of which 
William Vanderbilt died possessed at the age of 65 years. 

By the manipulation of the stocks and bonds of certain rail- 
roads Harriman is said to have made over $50,000,000 in nine 
years. 

How much should be allowed in the increase of fortunes on 
account of the activities of the community and the growth and 
development of the country it is difficult to say, but there is 
no question but that all fortunes of a few hundred thousand 


| dollars and over are very largely the result of investments 


made profitable, not so much by the efforts of the individual as 
through the activities and wants of the community. 
Highty lots were purchased by a certain individual in a 


| certain section of: New York many years ago at about $600 a 


lot. These lots have a present aggregate value of $20,000,000 
or more. Lands in the city of Chicago which in 1830 were 
worth from $20 to $80 an acre are now worth from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 per acre. These are but illustrations of what 
has taken place all over the couniry to a greater or less extent. 

No one can contend with any reason that these values are the 
result of the owner’s efforts. Their values have come inde- 
pendently of him and of his efforts. After allowing due credit 
for one’s judgment in making his investment, still the great 
eredit for the increase in values belongs to the community. 
When the owner dies, when he no longer needs this property, 
when he no longer has any use for it or claim upon it the com- 
munity, his “ partner,” not only has the right to take but should 
take a large part of this increase to itself. It is the real pro- 
ducer of it and is the real owner of it. 

Andrew Carnegie, referring to President Roosevelt’s 
of an inheritance tax, said: 

I am with the President in regard to the graduated tax, and a heavy 


graduated inheritance tax, for many reasons. One is that it belongs 
to the community that made most of the money, and it should come in 


advocacy 


| and get its dues. 


Again he says: 


It is not the millionaire alone who creates wealth. A man who had 
mines in Montana and made an enormous fortune did not make the ore 
from which his fortune came. Who made it valuable? The community 
wished to use that ore, then it became worth while to take it out of the 
ground, and he made a profit. Gentlemen, wealth is based upon the 
community. Where a nation does not increase in population and is 
not prosperous, where wealth does not accumulate, you will find no 
millionaires; but where a nation is prosperous, aS we are—a new 
Nation, beyond precedent prosperous—there ihe millionaire, and there 
only, they develop. 
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or so many financial interests and industries that he can say 
to one here, “ You can do this,” and to another there, “ You can 
not do that,” or by the wave of the hand can start the storm of 
industrial ruin or by the stroke of a pen open the floodgates of 
the nation’s prosperity. In the control of a good and wise man 
such power may bring untold good and business stability. In 
the hands of a wicked or unwise man it may bring such a hor- 
rible cataclysm of industrial disaster as war and pestilence have 
never brought to mankind. If this is not our condition to-day 
it is nearly so, and if not one man a half dozen now hold the con- 
trol of our business stability in their grasp. 

Even if we do not prevent the accumulation of such power 
in the hands of a few, as we should earnestly strive to do, shall 
we permit them to transmit the power which they hold over the 
destinies of a great people undiminished and unrestrained? To 
do so is unfair to our citizens and dangerous to the Republic. 

This amendment seeks in a slight degree to prevent such a 
condition and the transmission of such power. 

Mr. President, far be it from me or my purpose to discourage 
anyone from using his ability, exerting his energy, or exercising 
his sagacity in endeavoring to develop and carry on great enter- 
prises which by thrift and industry and proper care will bring 
to him an ample reward for all his efforts. I freely recognize 
the right of every man during his lifetime to all that his in- 
dustry and sagacity will bring him. I make no war upon wealth 
or against the wealthy. I would not excite the envy of the poor 
or the hate of the struggling against the rich and prosperous, 
and especially not against those who by frugality, carefulness, 
energy, and wisdom have accumulated much of this world’s 
goods. Some men are wiser than others. Some men have better 
judgment than others. Some are fortunate and some are un- 
fortunate. Some are venturesome and some are timid. Some 
seem to be able in a perfectly legitimate way to turn whatever 
they touch into gold, while others may toil and struggle day in 
and day out but seem to be followed by failure and misfortune 
and to eke out only a miserable existence. 

These conditions may not be changed by law, but we can more 
nearly equalize opportunity and from time to time start all in 
the race of life more nearly upon an equality. I do not advocate 
the ancient custom of the year of jubilee, but its spirit can well 
be applied in our legislation. A man who uses to the utmost 
the gifts with which nature has endowed him fighting the 
battles of life with brain and brawn and attains great wealth or 
high position commands my admiration. If he amasses a large 
fortune, I do not envy him, but when he is through with it, when 
his life work is ended, let it be generally distributed or a 
liberal share be taken by the State for its own preservation and 
in order that its citizens may more nearly have that equality 
which all desire and deserve. 

The transmission of a large fortune to a young man is a 
handicap and a detriment to his success. It takes away ambi- 
tion and encourages extravagance; makes him idle, lazy, and 
shiftless; encourages dissipation and high living; unfits him for 
places of trust and responsibility. History proves and our own 
observation shows that as a rule the men who have succeeded 
in business or government, the great captains of industry or the 
wise statesmen of the ages, have all come up through poverty 
and hardship. It develops the latent powers that are found iu 
the babes of the poor and which is stifled in the babes of the 
rich. They are unfitted for places of trust and responsibility 
because they never have been tested. Young men who by their 
own efforts have mastered the various lines of work in which 
they have engaged and have demonstrated their worth, relia- 
bility, and powers are the men who have succeeded, who will suc- 
ceed, and will be sought after. The manager of a great steel 
plant of England, on a visit to Mr. Carnegie, said: 

It is not the unrivaled natural resources of your country, Mr. Car- 
negic, I have to envy most, nor even your wonderful machinery, but 
it is the class of young men you have to manage all your departments. 
We have no such class in England. 

Legislation that will prevent our young men from being 
handicapped by great wealth will make of many of them better, 
stronger, more self-reliant, more successful, more virile men 
and better and more worthy citizens. 

Mr. President, the time has come for us to put more humanity 
and less commercialism in our legislation. With all our boasted 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness, there is too much poverty. 
suffering, and sorrow among our people. Thousands of honest, 
hard-working men, women, and children are living and toiling 
amid conditions and surroundings not fit for animals to live in. 
The better impulses and instincts of their natures are blunted, 
deadened, and killed. They hate the institutions under which 
they live. The Government is to them an agent of oppression. 
They see wealth transmitted to father and son. They see men 
who “ toil not, neither do they spin,” revel in wealth and luxury 
that must come from the efforts of some one, maybe from theirs. 


They see the men who own the miserable, cramped, insanitary,- 
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deadly habitations in which they live grow rich out of the rents 
that take much of the product of their toil. Is it any wonder 
that there are anarchists and violent agitators? They see the 
men for whom they work at starvation wages live in fair 
mansions, ride in automobiles, dress in fine linen, and spend 
for one meal more than they can earn in a week, and their 
hearts are filled with bitterness. Women work long hours at 
miserable wages while the children who need their loving, 
tender care are at home by themselves or playing on the streets 
under conditions that undermine their health and their morals, 
These are problems that the States and the Nation must solve. 
We must do our part. The people demand it. We must show 
them that we are going to take up earnestly legislation that 
will help the individual that needs help and bring happiness and 
comfort where there is now sorrow and suffering. 

This amendment will not go far, but it will tend to equalize 
opportunity, compensate for benefits received, place the burdens 
of government where they can be easily borne, make it possible 
to relieve the masses from many taxes they now bear, tend to 
dissipate the distrust that is growing among our people, provide 
a fund that can be used for hospitals, for nurseries, for the 
care of children while their parents are at work, for pensions 
for widows and orphans, and lead to the distribution of wealth 
during the lifetime of its possessor in ways that will alleviate 
suffering and bring light into dark places. 

Mr. President, this is not a cry against wealth. It is an ap- 
peal to wealth and to all who know that these conditions de- 
mand a remedy. Unless we meet the problem of humanity 
that has come down to us through the ages, the poet’s cry may 
become a reality: 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man, 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
NorgIs]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say in regard 
to this proposition that I am in favor of an inheritance tax, 
and I shall vote for the amendment; but in so doing I do not 
want it to be understood that it is an indorsement of the 
schedule of rates fixed. I do not believe that the rates pro- 
vided are as they should be; but believing in the principle of 
an inheritance tax, I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SMITH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. If he 
were here, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and 
withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
tT nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks]. I voted “nay.” I am informed by the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] that if his colleague were 
present he would likewise vote “nay.” Therefore I will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] is necessarily absent and that he is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I make 
this announcement for all other votes to-day. 

Mr. KERN. Being paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. BrapLey] I withhold my vote. If I were at iiberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr, REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmitH]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 58, as follows: 
YEAS—12. 

Kenyon 


La Follette 
Norris 


Borah 
Brady 
Bristow 


Clapp 
Cummins 
Jones 


Page 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
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NAYS—358. 
Ashurst Gore Overman Simmons 
Bacon Hollis Penrose Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hughes Perkins Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jackson Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bryan James Pomerene Stone 
Catron Johnson Ransdell Sutherland 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Swanson 
Chilton Lea Robinson Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Saulsbury Tillman 
Colt Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Fall Myers Sherman Williams 
Fletcher O’Gorman Shields 
Gallinger Oliver Shively 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bradley Gronna Newlands Townsend 
Burleigh Hitchcock Owen Warren 
Burton Kern Poindexter Weeks 
Crawford Lewis Smith, Mich, Works 
Culberson McCumber Smith, 8. C. 
du Pont McLean Smoot 
Goff Nelson Thomas 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment. I will simply 
ask that the amendment be printed in the Recorp and not have 
it read. It is the amendment which I already explained in ref- 
erence to the inheritance tax. I shall not ask for a roll call, 
but simply ask for a vote. 

Mr. Jonres’s amendment was to add to the bill as a new sec- 
tion the following: 


Sec. —. That a tax shall be, and is hereby, imposed upon the trans- 
fer of any property, real or personal, or of any interest therein or in- 
come therefrom, in trust or otherwise, to persons or corporations, within 
the United States or any of its possessions (except the Philippine 
Islands), in the following cases: 

First. When the transfer is by will or by the intestate laws of any 
State or Territory or of the United States from any person dying seized 
or possessed of the property while a resident of the United States or 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands). 

Second. When the transfer is by will or intestate law of property 
within the United States or any of its possessions sercens the Philip- 
pine Islands), and the decedent was a nonresident of the United States 
or any of its possessions at the time of his death. 

Third. Whenever the property of a resident decedent, or the property 
of a nonresident decedent within the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions (except the Philippine Islands), transferred by will, is not 
specifically bequeathed or devised, such property shall, for the purpose 
of this section, be deemed to be transferred proportionately to, and 
divided pro rata among, all the general legatees and devisees named in 
said decedent's will, including all transfers under a residuary clause of 
such will. 

Fourth. When the transfer is of property made by a resident, or by a 
nonresident when such nonresident’s property_is within the United 
States or any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift made in contemplation of the deat 
of the grantor, vendor, or donor, or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after such death. : 

Fifth. When any such person or corporation becomes beneficially en- 
titled, in possession or expectancy, to any or or the income 
thereof by any such transfer, whether made before or after the passage 
of this act. : 4 

Sixth. Whenever any person or corporation shall exercise a power 
of appointment derived from any disposition of property made either 
before or after the passage of this act such appointment when made 
shall be deemed a transfer taxable under the provisions of this act in 
the same manner as though the property to which such appointment 
relates belonged absolutely to the donee of such power and had been 
bequeathed or devised by such donee by will; and whenever any person 
or corporation possessing such power of appointment so derived shall 
omit or fail to exercise the same within the time provided therefor, 
in whole or in part. a transfer taxable under the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed to take place to the extent of such omission or failure, 
in the same manner as though the persons or corporations thereby 
becoming entitled to the possession or enjoyment of the property to 
which such power related had succeeded thereto by a will of the donee 
of the power failing to exercise such power, taking effect at the time 
of such omission or failure. ; 

Seventh. The tax’ imposed hereby shall be, except as otherwise pre- 
scribed in paragraph 2 of this section, as follows: ; 

If such property, real or personal, or any interest therein so trans- 
ferred, is of the value of less than $5,000, at the rate of 1 per cent upon 





the clear market value of such property ; if of the value of $5,000 and not | 


exceeding $50,000, at the rate of 2 per cent upon the clear market value 
of such property; if exceeding $50,000 and not exceeding $250,000, at 
the rate of 5 per cent upon the clear market value thereof; if exceed- 
ing $250,000 and not exceeding $750,000, at_the rate of 10 per cent 
upon the clear market value thereof; if exceeding $750,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000, at the rate of 15 per cent upon the clear market 
value thereof; if exceeding $1,500,000 and not exceeding $3,000,000, 
at the rate of 20 per cent upon the clear market value thereof; if ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000 and not exceeding $7,000,000 in value, at the rate 

25 per cent upon the clear market value thereof; if exceeding 
$7,000,000 and not exceeding $15,000,000 in value, at the rate of 40 
per cent upon the clear market vajue thereof; and if of the value of 
over $15,000,000, at the rate of 50 per cent upon the clear market 
value thereof. 

Par. 2, That when property, real or personal, or any beneficial in- 
terest therein, of the value of less than $25,000 passes by any such 
transfer to or for the use of any father, mother, husband, wife, child, 
brother, sister, wife,-or widow of a son or the husband of a daughter, 
or any child or children adopted as such in conformity with the laws 
of any State, Territory, or~f the United States (in which such person 
shall at the time of such transfer reside), of the decedent, grantor, 
donor, or vendor, or to any child to whom any such decedent, grantor, 
donor, or vendor, for not less than 10 years prior to such trans‘%er 
stood in the mutually acknowledged relation of a parent: Provided, 
however, That such relationship began at or before the child’s fifteenth 


| : 












birthday and was continuous for said 10 years thereafter: And pro- 
vided also, That, except in the case of a stepchild, the parents of such 
child shall be deceased when such relationship commenced, or to any 
lineal descendent of such decedent, grantor, donor, or vendor born in 
lawful wedlock, such transfer of property shall not be taxable under 
this section; if real or personal property, or any beneficial interest 
therein, so transferred is of the value of $25,000 and not exceeding 
$50,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 1 per cent 
upon the clear market value of such property; if exceeding $50,000 and 
not exceeding $250,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the 
rate of 2 per cent upon the clear market value of such property; if 
exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $500,000, it shall be taxable 
under this section at the rate of 3 per cent upon the clear market 
value of such property; if exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding 
$1,000,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 4 per 
cent upon the clear market value of such property: if exceeding 
$1,000,000 and not exceeding $5,000,000, it shall be taxable under this 
section at the rate of 7 per cent upon the clear market value of such 
property; if exceeding $5,000,000 and not exceeding $10,000,000, it 
shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 15 per cent upon the 
clear market value of such property; if exceeding $10,000,000 and not 
exceeding $20,000,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate 
of 25 per cent upon the clear market value of such property; if ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000 and not exceeding $30,000,000, it shall be taxable 
under this section at the rate of 35 per cent upon the clear market 
value of such property; and if exceeding $30,000,000, it shall be tax- 
able under this section at the rate of 50 per cent upon the clear market 
value of such property. But any property devised or bequeathed to 
any purely educational, charitable, missionary, benevolent, hospital, or 
infirmary corporation, including corporations organized exclusively for 
Bible or tract purposes, shall be exempted from and not subject to the 
provisions of this section. There shall also be exempted from and not 
subject to the provisions of this section personal property, other than 
money or securities, bequeathed to a corporation or association organ- 
ized exclusively for the moral or mental improvement of men or women, 
or for scientific, literary, library, patriotic, cemetery, or historical pur- 
poses, or for the enforcement of laws relating to children or animals, 
or for two or more of such purposes, and used exclusively for carrying 
out one or more of such purposes. But no such corporation or asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to such exemption if any officer, member, or 
employee thereof shall receive or may be lawfully entitled to receive 
any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof except reasonable com- 
pensation for services in effecting one or more of such purposes or as 
proper beneficiaries of its strictly charitable purposes; or if the organi- 
zation thereof for any such avowed purpose be a guise or pretense for 
directly or indirectly making any other pecuniary profit for such cor- 
gg: or association or for any of its members or employees; or if 
t be not in good faith organized or conducted exclusively for one or 
more of such purposes. ’ 


Par. 3. That if such tax is paid within six months from the accrual 
thereof a discount of 5 per cent shall be allowed and deducted there- 
from. If such tax is not paid within 18 months from the accrual 
thereof, interest shall be charged and collected thereon at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum from the time the tax acerued, unless by reason 
of claims made upon the estate, necessary litigation, or other unavoid- 
able cause of delay such tax can not be determined and paid as herein 
provided, in which case interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall be charged upon such tax from the accrual thereof until the cause 
of such delay is removed, after which 10 per cent shall be charged. 

Par. 4. That the tax or duty aforesaid shall be due and payable in 
two years after the death of the testator, and shall be a lien and charge 
upon the property of every person who may die as aforesaid for 20 
years or until the same shall, within that period, be fully paid to and 
discharged by the United States; and every executor, administrator, or 
trustee having in charge or trust any legacy or distributive share as 
aforesaid shall give notice thereof, in writing, to the collector or deputy 
collector of the district where the deceased grantor or bargainer last 
resided within 30 days after he shall kave taken charge of such trust, 
and every executor, administrator, or trustee, before payment and dis- 
tribution to the legatees_or any parties entitled to beneficial interest 
therein, shall pay to the collector or deputy collector of the district of 
which the deceased person was a resident, or in which the property was 
located in case of nonresidents, the amount of the duty or tax assessed 


| upon such legacy or distributive share, and shall also make and render to 


the said collector or deputy collector a schedule, list, or statement,in du- 
plicate, of the amount of such legacy or distributive share, together with 
the amount of duty which has accrued or shall accrue thereon, verified 
by his oath or affirmation, to be administered and certified thereon by 
some magistrate or officer having lawful power to administer such oaths 
in such form and manner as may be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, which schedule, list, or statement shall contain 
the names of each and every person entitled to any beneficial interest 
therein, together with the clear value of such interest, the duplicate of 
which schedule, list, cr statement shall be by him immediately deliy- 
ered and the tax thereon paid to such collector; and upon such pay- 
ment and delivery of such schedule, list, or statement said collector or 
deputy collector shall grant to such pe1son paying such duty or tax a 
receipt or receipts for the same in duplicate, which shall be prepared 
as hereinafter provided. Such receipt or receipts, duly signed and 
delivered by such collector or deputy collector, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence to entitle such executor, administrator, or trustee to be credited 
and allowed such payment by every tribunal which by the laws of any 
State or Territory is or may. be empowered to decide upon and settle 
the accounts of executors and administrators. And in case such ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or trustee shall refuse or neglect to pay the 
aforesaid duty or tax to the collector or deputy collector as aforesaid 
within the time hereinbefore provided, or shall neglect or refuse to 
deliver to said collector or deputy collector the duplicate of the sched- 
ule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal estate, 
under oath as aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to deliver the sched- 
ule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal estate, 
under cath as aforesaid, or shall deliver to said collector or deputy 
collector a false schedule or statement of such legacies, property, or 
personal estate, or give the names and relationship of the persons en- 
titled to beneficial interests therein untruly or shall not truly and cor- 
rectly set forth and state therein the clear value of such beneficial in- 
terests, or where no administration upon 


such property or personal 


estate shall have been granted or allowed under existing laws, the col- 
lector or deputy collector shall make out such lists and valuation as 
in other cases of neglect or refusal and shall assess the duty thereon, 
and the collector shall commence appropriate proceedings before any 
court of the United States, in the name of the United States, against 
such person or — as may have the actual or constructive custody 
or possession 0 


such property or personal estate, or any part thereof, 
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and shall subject such property or personal estate, or any portion of 
the same, to be sold upon the judgment of decree of such court, and 
from the proceeds of such sale the amount of such tax or duty, together 
with all costs and expenses of every description to be allowed by such 
court, shall be first paid, and the balance, if any, deposited according 
to the order of such court, to be paid under its direction to such person 
or persons as shall establish title to the same. The deed or deeds or 
any proper conveyance of such property or personal estate, or any por- 
tion thereof, so sold under such judgment or decree executed by the 
officer lawfully charged with carrying the same into effect shall vest in 
the purchaser thereof ali the title of the delinquent to the property or 
personal estate sold under and by virtue of such judgment or decree, 
and shall release every other portion of such property or personal estate 
from the lien or charge thereon created by this section. And eve 
person who shall have in his possession, charge, or custody any record, 
file, or paper containing, or supposed to contain, any information con- 
cerning such property or personal estate, as aforesaid, passing from any 
person who may die as aforesaid, shall exhibit the same at the request 
of the collector or deputy collector of the district and to any law officer 
of the United States in the performance of his duty under this section, 
his deputy or agent, who may desire to examine the same. And if any such 
person having in his possession, charge, or custody any such records, 
files, or paper shall refuse or neglect to exhibit the same on request, as 
aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of $500: Provided, That in 
all legal controversies where such deed or title shall be the subject of 
judicial investigation, the recital in said deed shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of its truth and that the requirements of the law have been com- 
lied with by the officers of the Government: And provided further, 
hat in case of willful neglect, refusal, or false statement by such ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or trustee, as aforesaid, he shall be liable to a 
penalty of not exceeding $1,000, to be recovered with costs of suit. 
Any tax paid under the provisions of this section shall be deducted 
from the particular legacy or distributive share on account of which 
the same is charged. 

Par. 5. That from and after the passage of this act the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner of Internal 
Reventie, is authorized to appoint a competent person, at an annual 
salary of $5,000, whose special duty it shall be to conduct such investi- 
gations as may be necessary to secure the efficient enforcement of the 
tax imposed upon legacies and distributive shares of personal property 
by this section, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may also 
from time to time assign one or more special agents to aid in such 
investigations. 

Par. 6. That in all States having a local inheritance-tax law the 
amount of such local inheritance tax shall be deducted from the normal 
amount to be collected under the provisions of this section. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roil. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENnp]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HitcucocKk] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I make an announce- 
ment of my pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. CRaAW¥ForD] and its transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEN]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I again announce that I am paired with the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I note 
that the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has not 
voted. Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

I wish to state, while on my feet, that I voted on the last 
roll call, having inadvertently failed to note that the Senator 
from Minnesota had not voted, and therefore I did not with- 
draw my vote. It was an inadvertence. It did not, however, 
affect the result. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SmitH]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WerxKs], and in 
his absence I withdraw my vote in the negative. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 89, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 


Lippitt 
Lodge 
Norris 


On that amendment I ask for the yeas 


Borah 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catren 
a Jones 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon 
Colt La Follette 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
Fall 
Gallinger 
Jackson 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warren 


Root 
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NAYS—39. 


Ransdell 
tobinson 

Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 


Ashurst 
Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher 
Gore 

Hollis 
Hughes 
Jobnson 


Kern 
Lane 
Lea 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—2T7. 
McLean 
Nelson 
Newlands 
Owen 


Smith, Md. 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Bradley 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Crawford 
Culberson 


Smith, S. C. 
Sterling 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Works 


du Pont 
Goff 


Gronna 
Hitchcock 
James Poindexter 
Lewis 


Reed 
McCumber Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. LA Fotrerre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. I will not ask to have it read, as it is precisely 
a part of the amendment upon which we have just voted. It 
is that portion of the amendment which starts with a duty on 
raw wool at 15 per cent and then makes the corresponding 
duties on the manufactured products as they should be in 
order to measure the difference in the cost of production on the 
manufactured products. I ask to have it incorporated in the 
Recorp. I will not take the time of the Senate to say any- 
thing upon it further than I have already said, but I will ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FoLireTtTr’s amendment was to strike out paragraphs 
295, 296, 297, 298. 299. 300, 301. 302. 303. 304. 305, 306. 307, 308, 
309. 310, 311. 312. 313, 314. 315. 316, 317, 318, 3184, 4274, 652, 
and 653 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


1. All wools, hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charged thereon. “into the two following classes"; 

2. Class 1, that is to say, merino and all wools containing merino 
blood, immediate or remote Down clothing wools. and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, including Bagdad wool, China 
lambs’ wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool, or butchers’ wool, 
and such as have been heretofcre usually imported from Buenos Aires, 
New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hone, Great Britain. Canada, 
and elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire. Down combing wools,. 
Canadian long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood and 
usually known by the terms herein used. the hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca. and other like animals, and all wools and hairs not hereinafter 
included in class 2. 

3. Class 2, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna. and all other native. unimproved wools 
such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Turkey, Greece, Asia. and elsewhere, excepting improved wools 
hereinafter provided for: and the hair of the camel. 

4. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be 

hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United Siates 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools under this act. and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be deposited like standar’s in other customhouses 
of the Tnited States when they shall be ueeded. 
5. Whenever wools of class 2 shall have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood. from their present character as rep- 
resented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited in the 
principal customhouses of the United States, such improved wools shall 
be classified for duty as class 1. 

6. The rate of duty on wools and hairs of class 1 shall be 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

7. Wools and hairs of class 2 shall be free of duty. 

8. The rate of duty on wools of class 1 on the skin shall be 124 per 
cent ad valorem, the quantity and value of the wool to be ascertained 
under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

9. On top waste. slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and gar- 
netted waste the rate of duty shall be 124 per cent ad valorem. 

10. On shoddy, wool extract, noils, yarn waste, thread waste, and all 
other wastes composed wholly of woo) or of which: woo! is the compo- 
nent materia! of chief value and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, the rate of duty shall be 10 per cent ad valorem. 

11. On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks the rate of duty shall be 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

12. On combed wool or tops and all wools which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or 
scoured condition, not specially provided for in this section, the rate 
of duty shal] be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

13. On carded woolen yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

14. On worsted yarns, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 324 per 
cent ad valorem. 

15. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, women’s and children’s 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, and all other manufac- 
tures made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component material 
of chief value and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 60 cents per pound and not more than $1 per 
pound, 423 per cent ad valorem; valued at over $1 per pound, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

16. On blankets and on flannels for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, the rate 
of duty shall be 40 ver cent ad valorem: Provided, That on flannels 
composed of wool or of which wool is the component material of chief 
value, valued at over 40 cents per pound. the rate of duty shall be the 
same as assessed by this section on women’s and children’s dress goods. 

17. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
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ticles of every description made up or manufactured wholly or in 
part, and not otherwise specially provided for in this act, the rate of 
duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

18. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, 
cords and cassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles 
made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles embroidered 
by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or 
buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of 
wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever material composed, 
any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, whether containing india rubber or not, the rate 
of duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

19. On hand-made Axminster, Aubusson, oriental, and similar rugs 
and carpets, made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, the rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem; on all other carpets and rugs made wholly of wool or of which 
wool is the component material of chief value, and not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, including machine-made Axminster, mo- 
quette, chenille, Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, and ingrain carpets and 
rugs, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

20. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax. or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
and on mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

21. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 

squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, and 
not specially provided for in this section, shall be subjected to the rate 
of duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like character or de- 
scription. 
Whenever, in any paragraph of this schedule, the word “ wool” 
is used in connection with a manufactured article of which it is a 
component material it shall be held to include wool or hair of the 
sheep, camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether manufactured by a 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. 

23. ares 1 to 11 of this schedule shall be effective on and 
after the 1st day of January, 1914, and paragraphs 12 to 22, inclusive, 
shall be effective on and after the 1st day of April, 1914. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
mands the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by him. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). 
announcement of my pair 
roll call and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. LBA (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] and its transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OwEN]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA]. If he were present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. I again announce my pair with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce a pair be- 
tween the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps]. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HircucockK] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 41, as follows: 
YEAS—29. 

Lodge 
Nelson 


I make the same 
and its transfer as on the previous 


Borah 
Bradley 
srady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Cummins 


Dillingham Sherman 
Fall Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warren 


Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 
La Follette 
Lippitt 

NAYS—41. 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—25. 
McLean 
Newlands 
Owen 
Poindexter 
Smith, Mich. 
Lewis Smith, 8. C. 
McCumber Sterling 


So Mr. La Fo..ette’s amendment was rejected. 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher 
Gore 

Hollis 
Hughes 
Johnson 


Kern 

Lane 

Lea 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Stone 
Swanson 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Catron 
Colt 
Crawford 
Culberson 


du Pont. 
Goft 
Gronna 
Hitchcock 
James 


Thomas 
Townsend 
Weeks 
Works 


. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I think this is the proper time for me to 
call up the amendment heretofore mtroduced by me to the wool 
schedule. The amendment has been read and is understood by 
the Senate. I will not, therefore, ask to have it reread, but 
will ask to have it printed in the Recorp, and will request 
the Chair to put the question on the amendment without calling 
the yeas and nays on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp, as requested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


The amendment referred to is as follows: 

On page 87, line 15, insert the following: 

SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND MANUFACTURE OF. 

1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals 
shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged 
thereon, into the three following classes: 

2. Class 1; that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, 
or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing 
wools, and wools of like character with any of the preceding, including 
Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool 
or butchers’ wool, and such as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, Egypt. Morocco, 
and elsewhere, and Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing 
wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms berein used, and also hair of the camel 
and all wools not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3. 

3. Class 2; that is to say, the hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, and 
other like animals. 

4. Class 3; that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and all such wools of 
like character as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved 
wools hereinafter provided for. 

5. The standard samples of all wools or hair which are now or may 
be hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United States 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools and hair under this act, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these standards 
and to make such additions to them from time to time as may be re- 
quired, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other cus- 
tomhouses of the United States when they may be needed. 

6. Whenever wools of class 3 shall have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood from their present character, as 
represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
wools shall be classified for duty as class 1 

7. If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act invoiced 
or entered as of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to be 
dutiable as of any specified class, shall contain any wool or hair sub- 
ject to a higher rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale 
or package shall be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on 
wool or hair of the class subject to such higher rate of duty, and if 
any bale or package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, 
flocks, wool, hair, or other material of dny class specified in this act, 
and such bale contain any admixture of any one or more of said mate- 
rials, or of any other material, the whole bale or package shall be sub- 
ject te duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article in said bale 
or package. 

8. The duty on all wool and hair of class 1 and class 2 shall be laid 
on the basis of the clean content. If imported in washed or unwashed 
condition, the duty shall be 18 cents per pound on the clean content: if 
imported scoured, the duty shall be 20 cents per pound on the clean 
content. ‘The clean content shall be determined by scouring and con- 
ditioning tests, which shall be made according to regulations which the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

9. The duty on all wools and hair of class 3, imported in their natu- 
ral condition, shall be 7 cents per pound; if scoured, 19 cents per 
pound: Provided, That on consumption of wools and hair of class 3, 
in the manufacture of carpets, druggets and bookings, mats, rugs for 
floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and portions 
of carpets or carpeting hereafter manufactured or preduced in the 
United States in whole or in part from wools or hair of class 3, unon 
which duties have been paid, there shall be allowed to the manufac- 
turer or producer of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid less 1 per cent of such duties on the amount of the wools or 
hair of class 3 contained therein ; such drawback shall be paid under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

10. The duty on wools on the skin shall be 2 cents less per pound 
than is imposed upon the clean content as provided for wools of class 1, 
and 1 cent less per pound than is imposed upon wools of class 2 
imported in their natural condition, the quantity to be ascertained 
under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

11. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been 
shorn from the sheep without any cleansing; that is, in their natural 
conditioa. Washed wools shall be considered such as have been washed 
with water only on the sheep’s back or on the skin. Wools washed in 
any other manner than on the sheep’s back or on the skin shall be 
considered as scoured wool. 

12. Top waste, slubbing waste, and roving waste, 28 cents per pound. 

13. Ring waste, garnetted waste, and all other wastes compose: 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this section, 
20 cents per pound. ; 

14. Noils, carbonized, 15 cents per pound; not carbonized, 12 ce 
per pune. 

15. Thread waste, yarn waste, wool waste, 16 cents per pound. 

16. Shoddy and wool extract, 16 cents per pound. 

17. Woolen rags, flocks, and mungo, 5 cents per pound. 

18. Combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool or hair, 
29 cents per pound. 

19. The word “number” appearing in this paragraph, whether ap- 
plied to woolen or worsted yarns, shall be the number of hanks per 
pound, a hank being a measure of 560 yards of single yarn or roving. 

On tops advanced by process of manufacture to any number of sliver 
or roving or single yarn up to the single twelves the duty shall be 36 
cents per pound. 

On all numbers exceeding single twelves and up to and including 
single forties the duty shall be 36 cents per pound plus two-tenths of a 
cent per number per pound on all numbers in excess of single twelves. 
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On all numbers exceeding single forties and up to and including 
single sixties the duty shall be 42 cents per pound plus four-tenths of 
a cent per number per pound on all cuabee in excess of single 
forties, 

On all numbers exceeding single sixties the duty shall be 50 cents 

er pound plus six-tenths of a cent per number per pound on all num- 
cn in excess of single sixties. 

On all rovings and yarns advanced beyond the condition of singles 
by grouping or twisting two or more rovings or yarns together up to 
and including number twelves the duty shall be 2 cents per pound in 
addition to the foregoing duties on single yarns. 

On all numbers exceeding twelves and up to and including forties 
the duty shall be 2 cents per pound plus one-tenth of a cent per num- 
ber per pound on all numbers in excess of number twelves in addition 
to the duties on single yarns of corresponding numbers. 

On all numbers exceeding forties up to and including sixties the 
duty shall be 5 cents per pound plus two-tenths of a cent per number 
per pound on all numbers in excess of number forties in addition to 
the duties on single yarns of cor onding numbers. 

On all numbers exceeding sixties the duty shall be 
plus three-tenths of a cent per number per 
excess of number sixties in addition to the 
corresponding numbers. 

Woolen yarns, in singles, or two or more yarns twisted together, shall 

be subjeet to a reduction of 7 cents per-pound from the duties imposed 
by this paragraph on corresponding numbers of single or twisted worsted 
yarns, 
: On all of the above when bleached, dyed, colored, stained, or printed 
the duty shall be 5 cents per pound in addition to the other duties 
prescribed in this paragraph, and if singed or gassed there shall be a 
further addition of 3 cents per pound. 

20. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all manufactures of 
every description made wholly or in part of wool, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, valued at not more than 20 cents per pound, 
the duty shali be 12 cents per pound and in addition thereto 25 per cent 
ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 20 cents and not more than 30 cents per pound, 
16 cents per pound and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than cents and not more than 40 cents per 
pound, 20 cents per pound and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad 
valorem ; 

Valued at more than 40 
pound, 26 cents per pound 
valorem ; 

Valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 60 cents per pound, 
30 cents per pound and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem ; 

Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than 80 cents per pound, 
32 cents per pound and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem ; 

Valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, and 
in addition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 

21. On blankets composed wholly or in part of wool valued at not 
more than 30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 16 cents per pound 
and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per 
pound, 18 cents per pound and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad 
yalorem ; 

" Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per 
pound, 22 cents per pound and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad 
valorem ; 

Valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound and in 
addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem: Previded, That on blankets 
over 3 yards in length the same duties shall be paid as on cloths. 

22. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar description and character, of which the 
warp consists wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with the 
remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty 
shall be 7 cents per square yard; on women’s and children’s dress 
goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, and goods of similar de- 
scription or character composed wholly or in part of wool and not 
specially provided for in this section, the duty shall be 11 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto on all the foregoing valued at not 
more than 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at above 70 cents per 
pound, 55 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on all the foregoing 
weighing over 4 ounces per square yard the duty shall be the same 
as imposed by this schedule on cloths. 

23. On clothing and articles of wearing apparel, knitted or woven, 
of every description, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, and 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the rate of duty shall be as fol- 
lows: 

If valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, the duty shall be 16 
cents per pound and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem ; 

If valued at more than 60 cents per pound and not more than $1 
per pound, 20 cents per pound and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad 
valorem ; 

If valued at more than $1 per pound and not more than $1.50 
pound, 26 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem; 

If valued at more than $1.50 per pound and not more than $2 
pound, 30 eents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 

If valued at more than $2 r pound and not more than $2.50 
pound, 32 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 

if valued at more than $2.50 per pound, 35 cents per pound and 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

24. On ail manufactures of every description made wholly or in part 
of wool, not specially provided for in this section, the duty shall be 
35 cents per pound and in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 

25. On knitted wearing apparel of every description and all knitted 

es and manufactures thereof valued at 80 cents per pound or 
more, composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 24 cents per pound 
and in addition thereto 45 per centum ad valorem; if valued at less 
than 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound and in addition thereto 
35 per cent ad valorem; on all the foregoing composed in part of wool, 
but in chief value of any other material, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

26. On handmade Aubusson, Axminster, oriental, and similar car- 
pets and rugs, made wholly or in part of wool, the rate of duty shall 
be 50 per cent ad valorem; on all other carpets of every description, 
druggets, bockings, mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, 
bedsides, art squares, and portions of carpets or carpeting, made 
wholly or in part of wool, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

27. Whenever, in any schedule of this act, the word “wool” fs 
used in connection with qa manufactured article of which it fs a com- 
penent material, it shall be held to Include wool or hair of the shcep, 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animal, whether manufactured by the 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. 
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28. The foregoing paragraphs, providing the rates of duty herein 
17, peewee of wool, shall take effect on the Ist day of January, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am at this moment in 
receipt of a brief communication from the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union of America, which I ask to have read by the 
Secretary. I simply desire to say that I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the communication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Hon. J. H. GALuincer, ne ok ee 
United Stutes Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to again call attention to that clause in the 
ending tariff bill which provides for the importation of cigars duty 
ree from the Philippine Islands. After the most’ careful analysis of 


the proposition we are thoroughly convinced that free cigars from the 
a ppines spells rnin to many thousands of cigar makers in the United 
States. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that it is the purpose of the present 
Congress to enact a tariff law that will relieve the people of burdensome 
taxation, but it can not be held that a duty on cigars over and above the 
amount, 150,000,000, from the Philippines, as provided for in the pres- 
ent law, imposes any hardship or additional expense to any citizen of 
the United States. 

__ This being the case we do not consider it fair to jeopardize the live- 
lihood of 100.000 American working people. We have heretofore di- 
rected attention to the fact that it is absolutely impossible for the 
American cigar makers to compete with the ro paid Filipfmo cigar 
vn and it is therefore unnecessary to elaborate on that point at 
s time. 


In view of these facts we are making this statement to the Senate, 
and trust that our appeal may not go unheeded when fimal action on 
the bill is taken. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. B. FARRELL, 
E. BE. Greenawatt, 
Representing the Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment to the hosiery 
schedule. That matter has been thorough!y discussed, and this 
is merely another amendment changing the brackets of that 
schedule. I shall not ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, but will request the Chair to be kind enough to put the 
question on the amendment, after it shall have been read. The 
page referred to in the amendment is, of course, the paging of 
the old bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary. On page 80, line 8, after the word “ unfin- 
ished,” it is proposed to strike out “if valued at not more than 
$1.20 per dozen pairs, 30 per cent ad valorem; if valued at 
more than $1.20 per dozen pairs” and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

If valued at not more than 60 cents per dozen pairs, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; if valued at more than 60 cents per dozen pairs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire if the amendment has not 
already been read, and ff the Senator from New Mexico would 
not allow it to be printed in the Recorp without reading? 

Mr. CATRON. The amendment has not been read, though I 
gave notice of it several days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of paragraphs 
295 to 318, both inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 


295. On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, noils, top 
waste, card waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste, 
bur waste, thread waste, garnetted waste, shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool 
extract, carbonized wool, carbonized noils, all other wastes, and on 
woolen rags composed tem of wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, and not specially provided for in thts section, 
all combed wool or tops and roving or roping, made wholly of wool or 
camel’s hair, or of which wool or camel’s hair is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, and all wools and hair which have been advanced 
in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed 
or scoured condition, not specially provided for in this section, and all 
yarns made wholly of wool or of which wool is the component material 
of chief value, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

296. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels not for underwear, composed 
wholly of wool or of which wool is the component material of chief 
value; women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian eloths, 
bunting, and goods of similar description and character; clothing, 
ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, in- 
cluding shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles of every 
description made up or manufactured, wholly or in part; felts not 
woven and not specially provided for in this section ; webbings, gorings, 
suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, edg- 
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ings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, 
ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles made wholly or in 
part of lace, embroideries, and all articles embroidered by hand or ma- 
ehinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons, or buttons of 
other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of wool orna- 
mented with beads or spangles of whatever material. composed, and on 
all manufactures of every description made by any proeess of wool or of 
which wool is the component material of chief value, whether contain- 
ing india rubber or not, not specially provided for in this section, the 
duty shall be 60 per cent ad valorem. 

297. On all blankets and flannels for underwear, composed wholly of 
wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, the 
duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 

298. On Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description ; 
on Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or description, and on carpets of 
every description woven whole for rooms, and oriental, Berlin; Aubus- 
son, Axminster, and similar rugs, the duty shall be 65 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

299. On Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description, and on velvet and tapestry velvet 
carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or otherwise, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or description the duty shall be 
55 per cent ad valorem. 

300. On tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all car- 
pets or carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp 
or otherwise; on treble ingrain, three-ply, and all-chain Venetian 
carpets; on wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets; on druggets and 
bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise; and on carpets and carpeting 
of wool or of which wool is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this section, the duty shall be 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

301. On mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly of 
wool or of which woo! is the component material of chief value, and 
not specially provided for in this section, the rate of duty shall be 
the same as that herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like char- 
acter or description. 

302. On manufactures of hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
like animal, or of which any of the hair mentioned in paragraph 295 
form the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this seetion, the duty shall be 60 per cent ad valorem. 

303. On consumption of wools contained in paragraph 295, in the 
manufacture of carpets, druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or 
otherwise, mats, rugs’ for floors, sereens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares, and portions of carpets or carpeting manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, in whole or in part, from the wools men- 
tioned in said paragraph 294, upon which duties have been paid, there 
shall be allowed to the manufacturer or producer of such articles a 
drawback equal in amount to the duties paid, less 1 per cent of such 
duties on the amount of wool contained therein; such drawback shall 
be paid under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 

304. Whenever in this act the word “ wool” is used in connection 
with a manufactured article of which it is a component material it 
shal! be held to include wool or hair of the sheep, camel, goat, alpaca, 
or other like animals, whether manufactured by the woolen, worsted, 
felt, or any other process. 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, the amendment to the wool 
schedule in this bill which I propose is not exactly as I would 
like it to be. I have used ad valorem rates in it instead of 
specific rates. I belitve that the specific ‘rate is the better 
way to impose the duty, but Ihave made my amendment so as to 
avoid as much objection from the framers of this bill as pos- 
sible. It appears that they have adopted as their standard the 
ad valorem rate and that they must believe in it. Therefore I 
have attempted, against my own judgment, to conform my 
amendment to that idea, so that there would be less excuse for 
rejecting it on their part. I do not believe that the rates which 
I propose in this amendment are adequate. [I believe that woo1 
and woolen industries should be more fully protected. This 
amendment proposed by me would not give, in my judgment, 
full protection, but it would enable the wool grower and manu- 
facturer to keep on their feet, carry on their business, and 
maintain their property, until in fhe near future when the_peo- 
ple, repudiating the action of this Congress in the enactment 
of this bill into a law, shall, through their representatives, 
enact another law which will give adequate and ample protee- 
tion. 

The party in power which is proposing to enact this bill into 
a law have declared that they propose to do so because it is 
necessary for the purpose of raising revenue, and because it is 
intended to opernte as a measure to reduce the high cost of 
living. It will produce revenue to help pay the expenses of 
the Government. Will it operate to reduce the cost of living? 
It is claimed by its advocates that the duty placed upon any 
article which is essential for the use of the people, to provide 
for their daily wants and comforts, increases the price or cost 
of that article by the amount of such duty. Experience has 
shown that while there may be some increase in the price of 
such articles, it does not generally reach the grade of being 
equal to the amount of the duty imposed. The articles mostly 
needed for the support of the people in comfort and health are 
foodstuffs and clothing. Our country is able to produce most 
of the food products required for our consumption. Our cotton 
products far exceed our needs. We produce nearly all of the 
raw material necessary for use. We provide enough meat for 
our wants. 
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We fall short mainly in a sufficient amount of wool and 
sugar. We produced for the last fiscal year in the United States 
over 300,000,000: pounds of wool and imported 238,118,350 pounds 
to supply the deficiency needed for the requirements of our 
people. If the woolen industry is destroyed—as this bill, when 
enacted into a law, will do—that 300,000,000 pounds of wool now 
produced here will have to be imported from abroad, and paid 
for not at the prices now ranging in foreign countries, but at 
greatly advanced prices over that amount, which will be placed 
upon wool by reason of the fact that we will have no control 
of the foreign market prices by reason of not having any com- 
petition. Combinations will be made against us and the prices 
will be raised higher. That 300,000,000 pounds of wool, if im- 
ported, will cost our people each year not less than $45,000,000, 
money which, by preserving the sheep and wool industry, can 
be kept at home. By destroying them we must send it abroad. 
In addition to this we will lose the duties which would be col- 
lected 6n the amount of importations, which, according to the 
last fiscal year, were 238,118,350 pounds of wool, amounting to 
over $16,000,000, which, if the wool industry is continued in this 
eountry as it now is, we would expect to collect every year. 

The same condition, except in greater amounts, would prevail 
with reference to the sugar industry. We will lose over $50.- 
000,000 in duties annually which we now collect on sugar, and 
the amount which we will have to send out of the country in 
order to purchase 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, which we now 
produce, but which we will not be able to produce if this bill 
becomes a law, at the expiration of the three years’ time which 
it allows for sugar to pay duties. In addition to that, we will 
lose greatly on the value of our sheep. They will have to go 
to the slaughter pen, and all the manufactories and machinery 
and other izhprovements which have been made for the produc- 
tion and manufacture of woolen fabrics will become a total loss, 
amounting to over half a billion of dollars in value. Five mil- 
lions of people, it is estimated, are dependent upon the woolen 
industry. They will have to seek elsewhere to obtain a living 
or support. Three hundred thousand employees will be turned 
loose on the public to hunt labor in other channels, creating ¢ 
competition with other labor which will necessarily cut down its 
price and efficiency. It will cut off their incomes and take 
away from the individual the means of support and the capacity 
to purchase the needed articles on which to live, even at the 
cheap rate which the party in power evidently are calculating 
that he shall live after this bill has become a law. 

There are other articles of which we do not produce a suffi- 
ecient amount to supply all that is demanded for our use. The 
amount of them is comparatively insignificant in quantity when 
we enumerate the articles composing them, but combined they 
are considerable in quantity. The dutics heretofore imposed 
upon sugar and wool and the manufactured products thereof 
have been placed there as a protection to the sugar and woolen 
interests and the products manufactured therefrom and to en- 
eourage the production of the same in this country, thus giving 
employment to labor and incidentally increasing the amount of 
the same to be employed. All of which adds somewhat to the 
eost and value of the original products and the manufactured 
article. 

When this bill shall be enacted into a law and the duty taken 
off sugar and wool and woolen products and other items of 
industrial production in this country, will it not open the dcor to 
the importation and use, instead of the same, of the cheaper 
products of countries abroad where they are.produced by labor 
at half the price of that furnished in the United States? As in 
the case of sheep and wool, their lands abroad cost the sheep 
raiser less than one-fourth of what lands cost them in the 
United States. Such importation will curtail the amount of ont- 
put of each article of similar kind produced in the United 
States and will compel us to procure large quantities in foreign 
eountries and send away moneys for the same which we now 
keep at home. The quantity which may be provided here will 
have to be produced at a less expense than now. How is that 
expense to be lessened or cheapened? It is only by reducing 
the price or value of the grazing land, the quantity. price, and 
cost of the labor, and other necessary expenses connected with 
its production. 

It is claimed by some of the representatives of the wool- 
growing States who favor this bill that the sheep are grazed 
upon the public domain without any cost to the sheep raiser. 
Such is not the case. The sheep and wool-growing industry 
gradually moved toward the Rocky Mountains onto the semi- 
arid and plains country as lands in the East became more 
valuable for other purposes. In the Western States most of 
the public lands exist; all of the waters and best grazing lands 
extend along the courses of the streams and into the foothills 
of the mountains, where the forests are. These have been coy- 
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ered by the Government into forest reserves and are now being 
rented at high prices to sheep and wool growers in such man- 
ner as to exclude many sheep growers and wool producers who 
have not been able to rent any land on the reserves from reach- 
ing the water for the use of their flocks, particularly during 
the lambing and shearing seasons. This has been causing a 
decrease in the number of sheep. There has been in the last 
year or two a decrease of about a million and a half of sheep 
in the United States. That decrease has been caused by the 
absorption into the forest reserves of nearly all the running 
waters and springs, so that, as before stated, many of the 
sheep growers and wool producers are unable to reach water 
for the use of their flocks and are necessarily compelled to 
dispose of them either in the meat markets or to their more 
fortunate neighbor who has been able to secure a range in the 
forest reserves and save his own flocks. Some of them have 
been able to get water by sinking wells and pumping. Many had 
not the means to sink wells and purchase and operate pumps. 
The extension of the forest reserves so as to include all the 
waters that were suited for the use of the sheep and wool in- 
dustry has for several years last past paralyzed the sheep in- 
dustry, so far as its increaSe in numbers is concerned, and ac- 
counts for the falling off of the quantity of sheep in the United 
Stotes during the last 12 years from 61,000,000 to about 
51,000,000 to-day. In the creation of the forest reserves in the 
various States there were included in them thousands of acres 
of land adjacent to or in the vicinity of the timberlands and 
forests and running waters which can in no manner be classi- 
fied or denominated “ forest lands.” These lands generally are 
the best grazing lands. By taking them into the reserve and 
leasing them to sheep and cattle owners for grazing purposes, 
as has been done, those who are unable to obtain ‘leases—and 
there were many of them—have been forced back from the 
vicinity of the waters and from the points where they could 
sink wells and obtain water at a shallow depth. It is well 
known that water can be obtained in wells at a shorter depth 
in the vicinity of or nearer to the running streams or near the 
mountain ranges than it can at the greater distances. When 
an individual can not produce a given article except at a loss 
beyond the cost of production he will cease to produce it, which 
in the case of sheep raising means that lands which are now 
used at great cost by the sheepman for the lucrative purpose 
of sheep and wool growing must either be consigned to nonuse 
or put into some other industry when this bill becomes a law, 
and the laborer in that particular industry will lose his em- 
ployment and be forced to engage at the lowest wages in 
other occupations with which he will be unacquainted, in a 
field where he must compete with others. 

It is by this means the price of labor can and will be reduced 
and the cost of living with them cheapened to their great 
sorrow. 

Much has been said in the discussion on this bill about com- 
petition. There is an old saying that competition is the life 
of trade. In the main that istrue. But is a competition which 
destroys’ the use of a large quantity of materials and land and 
throws hundreds of thousands or millions of laborers out of 
employment and forces them either into beggary, into the poor- 
house, or into competition with others who are not thrown out 
of employment such a competition as will increase or stimulate 
trade? Is it not rather that competition which brings every 
article or product, every income from land, and the labor of 
every workingman, down to the lowest standard? It is possibly 
true, from that point of view. that the contentions of the Demo- 
cratic Party that this bill will cheapen the cost of living may 
be somewhat realized. But while you are thus cheapening 
the cost of living you are destroying the comforts, the happiness, 
and the independence of the laborer by taking from him the 
means of obtaining them; you are reducing him to the grade 
of a serf or slave, forcing him into the most abject condition of 
human life, to eke out a scant existence, taking away from him 
his American manhood to which he has attained, robbing him 
of his ambition, and leaving him with but little respect for his 
eountry and its economic policies; in fact, you are sapping his 
patriotism, draining it to the very vitals, and putting upon it 
the most intense pressure, which he must by great endurance 
and effort overcome so as to remain a devoted or enthusiastic 
citizen. Do you want that condition of things? Is not the 
party in power, in the attempt to enact this bill into a law, 
forgetting the character of our people, their condition of life, 
the point to which they have reached or mounted in the progress 
of human affairs, their elevation in society, and their general 
well-being? I am not one of those who believe that by the 
passage of this bill we will have a reenactment of a panic like 
that which was commenced and existed on account of the pro- 
posed adoption of the Wilson-Gorman bill and its subsequent 
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enactment into law. Our country and our people were then 
prosperous, but not as prosperous as they are to-day. The 
amount of money in circulation. in this country per capita at 
that time was $24.56. The total population was 67,000,000. 
Business was then depressed. The amount in the country per 
capita August 1, 1912, was $34.44, or $10 more than it was in 
1894. The population now is 97,000,000, or an increase of 
30,000,000. 

Every condition of business affairs is now prosperous in the 
highest degree. We must not expect that this condition will 
continue on the passage of this bill. In fact, we have already 
seen that the condition which existed prior to the last election 
has been changing, apparently to meet the proposed change in 
the tariff. Banks have been calling in their loans and making 
no new ones. People who are indebted are disposing of their 
property or curtailing their business so as to meet their 
obligations. This necessitates doing less business. It necessi- 
tates cutting down expenses and a greater exercise of economy. 
This brings about a cheapening of the cost of living. Had this 
special session of Congress not been called, and had we been 
left to consider this tariff proposition until the regular session 
in December next, with the prospect of enacting even this bill 
into a law about the ist of next June, the people would have 
been better able to adjust their affairs so as to endure the 
privations that may come upon them as a result of this proposed 
enactment. 

The great prosperity which they enjoy and means which they 
have accumulated will enable them in a very great degree to 
endure the condition of restricted business, the curtailment of 
the per capita circulation, and to exist without as intense suf- 
fering as might have been the case if they were less prosperous. 
Possibly they will be able to live, or subsist, without being com- 
pelled to go to the poorhouse until the people, in their wisdom, 
at the end of three years from next November, shall indicate, 
as I have suggested, their choice for a different kind of adminis- 
tration and different Representatives to constitute the majority 
in Congress. The fabricators and promoters of this bill claim 
they intend to reduce the cost of living, which is admitted to be 
high, by its enactment into a law. ‘They propose to put meat and 
all food animals on the free list. They will import sheep and 
cattle, as well as meats, from foreign countries where they are 
produced at less than half the cost of production in the United 
States. They will bring these foreign importations into compe- 
tition with our meats and our wool and drive down the prices 
until we can not afford to produce either cattle, sheep, or wool. 
They expect that by this bill, when it becomes a law, the cost 
of living will be lessened. They have not considered that it will 
make money, now plentiful, scarce and higher priced; that it 
will make food products, also now plentiful, but commanding 
high prices, become less plentiful and lower in their prices. In 
fact, they will make money more valuable and food cheaper. 
Mr. Bryan, our Secretary of, State and the apostle of the Demo- 
cratic Party, who three times led its hosts to defeat, who is the 
apparent keeper of the conscience of that party, who is said to 
have dictated in the main the Baltimore platform, who brought 
about the nomination of President Wilson, and who ought to be 
authority with the Democratic Party, in one of his Chautauqua 
lectures, which he lately felt himself obliged to deliver so as to 
obtain the means of livelihood, because the Government does 
not pay him enough of its depreciated money to enable him to 
live comfortably, says: 

Seventeen years ago those most active in behalf of reforms were, for 
the most part, men who felt an immediate pecuniary need of remedial 
legislation. This deep personal interest was manifested everywhere, 
and it is not strange; we were then at the end of the era of falling 
prices. For nearly a quarter of a century the dollar had been rising 
in its purchasing power and the price level falling; for nearly 25 years 
the money owner and the money changer had been drawing in an un- 
earned increment, and the world was being forced into bankruptcy. It 
was not a national peril only, but a menace to the world. 

Three times the leading nations had joined in great conferences, 
everybody everywhere admitting the seriousness of the situation, the 
only question being, How shall we escape? That was the situation 
then; now it is all changed. An unprecedented increase in the produc- 
tion of a precious metal has made such an enormous addition to the 
world’s volume of standard money that conditions are now reversed, 

The purchasing power of the dollar, instead of rising, is falling; the 
price level, instead of falling, is rising; the world, instead of going 
into bankruptcy, is coming out. If you are paying a debt contracted 
16 years ago, you are paying it in dollars that will not, on the average, 
purchase more than two-thirds as much as the dollars that you bor- 


rowed. With this relief from the grinding process there has come an 
independence that was not then known—that was scarcely then possible. 


That is the declaration of our Secretary of State, delivered a 
few months ago, as I am informed by the public prints. We see 
this patron saint of Democracy declaring that “for nearly 25 
years the money owner and the money changer had been draw- 
ing in an unearned increment, and the world was being forced 
into bankruptcy,” which, he says, “caused the lending nations 
three times to join in great conferences, everybody everywhere 
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admitting the seriousness of the situation,” the question being, 
“How shall we escape?” He did not state that that condition 
was caused by a protective tariff. 

He says that “for nearly a quarter of a century the dollar 
had been rising in its purchasing power and the price level 
falling ”; that the whole “world,” not the United States, “was 
being forced into bankruptcy.” He did not attribute these con- 
ditions to the United States alone, but to the world. Surely, at 
the end of that “quarter of a century” we had a low cost of 
living. The dollar had been rising in its purchasing power and 
the prices had been falling. That condition of things then must 
have resulted in a low cost of living, so low that in many instances 
jt amounted to beggary. The party in power would apparently 
return to that condition of things. They tell us they will. by 
this contemplated act, decrease the cost of living. Pessibly they 
will. But I hope when this bill becomes a law it will not bring 
the condition of our people to the state of degradation and 
naked want of that period 17 years ago. Mr. Bryan tells us 
why things were cheap then when measured by the money 
standard; he also tells us why they are more expensive now 
when measured by the money standard. This high price in 
materials, he says, has been brought about by the “ unprece- 
dented increase in the productton of a precious metal which has 
made such an enormous addition to the world’s volume of 
standard money that conditions are now reversed.” Money has 
now, he says, only two-thirds of its former purchasing value. 
Mr. Bryan, necessarily, from the life he has been living, that 
of a politician, a traveler, a student, an editor, a lecturer, and 
general disseminator of the information, which he must have 
gathered in the various avocations and pursuits he has occu- 
pied and followed, ought to be we'll qualified as to facts, espe- 
cially from a Democratic standpoint. He does not, I say, blaine 
the high prices on the protective tariff, but, on the contrary, he 
tells us it comes from an “ unprecedented increase in the pro- 
duction of a precious metal,” which has caused “ the purchasing 
power of a dollar to fall instead of rise,’ and says that has 
brought about such a condition that “the world, instead of 
going into bankruptcy, is coming out.” He declares: 

If you are paying a debt contracted 16 years ago, you are paying it 


in dollars that will not, on the average, purchase more than two-thirds 
as much as the dollars that you borrowed. 


I am inelined to believe Mr. Bryan was right. The statistics 
show that over $7,500,000,000 of gold and more than $4,000,000,000 
of silver coinage has been added to the permanent circulating 
money of the world during the last 17 years. The gold coin 
produced during that 17 years is over half of the total amount 
produced since the discovery of America, and the silver coin 
produced during that time is nearly one-third of the total 
amount produced since the discovery of America. We also see 
by the statistics that the per capita of circulation is constantly 
increasing and that now it is at its highest notch—about $34.50. 
The gold and silver coinage is increasing faster than the popu- 
lation and in the United States much faster than the population 
and all of the industries, manyfold faster than the supply of all 
the necessaries of life which enter into the cost of living. We 
know that money is more plentiful than it Was 17 years since; 
the circulation is also greater. At that time, 17 years ago— 
1896—we were in the throes of the greatest panic the world has 
ever witnessed. 

The Democratic Party held the reins of government. Well 
could it be said, “the world was being forced into bank- 
ruptcy ”; but for that year the gold annually produced by the 
world for the first time passed the $200,000,000 mark and has 
never since in any year fallen below it. On the contrary, it 
has gradually increased, until now it is nearly $500,000.000 
annually. The United States for 1912 produced one-fifth of the 
total output of the world’s gold; yet we. have only one- 
eighteenth of its population.. In, view of this great increase in 
gold and its consequent less purchasing value, we can accept 
the idea as a fact that necessaries of life, particularly food and 
clothing, have risen in price. You say you will reduce that. 
The producer, on whom you must act, will have a sad fate when 
you have done so. The money which he receives for his prod- 
uct and labor has fallen one-third in value; his products have 
not increased that much, measured by the depreciated stand- 
ard. You now propose without affecting the purchasing capac- 
ity of the money to put down the price of the products necessary 
to sustain the life and comfort of man; that is, after the 
money has been reduced one-third in its purchasing capacity 
or value, in turn you propose to reduce the selling price of the 
products needed to sustain life, measured by the depreciated 
standard. The candle is burning at one end; yeu are lighting 
it at the other end; and the poor producer will soon see his 
interests vanish. 

If it is the purpose of the majority to make a reduction in 
the cost of living. why not strike at the real cause of it—the 
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“unprecedented increase” in money, which Mr. Bryan, their 
acknowledged leader, says is the cause? Why abuse the tariff? 
Why abuse the men who have grown wealthy by reason of their 
intelligence, perseverance, economy, and foresight? If they 
believe in their leader and his assertions, they shouid cut off 
the real cause, close the mints, make it a crime to labor under- 
ground and take gold from the bowels of the earth; they should 
prevent the mining of the precious metals and make treaties 
with foreigns countries to stop the production of standard 
money. 

The wool and sugar preduced in the United States have kept 
more money in this country than the total amount of money 
which has been realized from the precious metals taken from 
the mines in the United States. 

By the adoption of this bill as a law the majority will do 
as much injury to the people as if they closed the mines and 
shut up the mints. Would it not do more harm? The harm 
to the industries which will be affected by this bill as a law 
will be much more diversified, reach directly a greater number 
of our people, and will be in the aggregate much greater. I 
do not favor either proposition; but, between the two evils, 
would not reason require them to faver the lesser? 

There can be no more complaint against the increased output 
of gold and consequent increase of wealth during the last 17 
years than there was during the 400 years previous. While the 
eost of living has increased, the comforts and conveniences of 
living have kept pace with it. The capacity to do business has 
grown in like measure. We can accomplish as much in a day 
now as we could in a month 100 years ago. 

When I first went to New Mexico in 1866 it took me 52 
days to make the trip from Kansas City to Santa Fe; now it 
is made in less than 30 hours—with much more comfort. 
Is there not a good and natural reason for the high cost of 
living? Can we acquire any permanent benefit in the affairs 
of life without having to sacrifice something for it? If we 
become more capable to transact business and can do many- 
fold times more of it in a given period, and, at the same time, 
enjoy greater satisfaction and pleasure as well as comfort, 
should we not expect to give up something for it? We can not 
cut living down to lower prices and of a plainer kind and still 
keep up the same incomes, especially with the laboring man, 
whose work goes into the cost of everything produced, nor can 
we keep up the present mode of living and cut down prices of 
labor, which is nine-tenths part of the cost of every product. 
It costs the sheep raiser in New Mexico from $1.75 to $2 per 
head per annum to care for his sheep. They do not yield ex- 
ceeding 6 pounds per head of wooleach year. For that wool, prior 
to the present season, they were receiving from 17 to 20 cents 
per pound. Woo! some three or four months since was down 
to 12 cents in New Mexico. After that, owing to the fact that 
the foreign wools were being held back and stored in the ware- 
houses by the manufacturer, a bigger demand was made upon 
the wools of the Western States, so there was an increase in 
the price to about 15 cents a pound last month in New Mexico. 
It is known that the wool importer is storing his wool to get 
the benefit of the reduced tariff. He is unwilling to let in any 
stock or supply of wool or woolen geods beyond what he will 
need for use until the time when this bill shall go into effect 
asa law. The result is that the markets for wool abroad are, 
in a measure, for the present shut out. The American supply 
is being used up, but it is being used up at a less price than for 
years past. No wool producer or sheep raiser, with the tariff 
off both wool and sheep, can expect to realize over 10 cents per 
pound for his wool in the State of New Mexico. 

Possibly some of the wools from the States of Wyoming and 
Montana, which are of a different grade, may sell for a slightly 
greater price, but no sheep raiser with his wool cut down to 
10 cents per pound, and the market for his sheep as mutton 
thrown into competition with all the sheep of the world on a 
free-trade basis, can expect to realize as much for his mutton 
as he is receiving to-day. Should he dispose of all his sheep, 
the market will be flooded and prices cut down. . That he must 
expect, and so much he certainly does expect. As I have sug- 
gested, he is selling his wool and sheep in markets to-day for 
money which is only worth two-thirds of what it was 17 years 
ago. You are undertaking to take off of the value of that sheep 
the $1.50 which was imposed on it as a duty, and also the rate 
per pound which was imposed on the wool as a duty. This 
certainly takes off one-third of the value of the sheep and one- 
third of the value of the wool. With a depreciated currency 
and a depreciated wool and meat value, you will leave him 
little with which to pay his current expenses and to support 
himself and family. Can you expect that industry to last? 
It seems to me no sane man can do so. 

You will destroy by this bill the entire sheep and woolen in- 
dustry. It is true the sheepmen will not lose all the value of 
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their sheep, because they will put them into the meat markets 
and realize as much as possible, but they will not realize what 
they would have been able to realize had the duty on foreign 
meats and live stock not been taken off, as it will be, by this 
bill. The sheep of this country are worth to-day $250,000,000, 
This industry employs three men on the average for each 1,500 
head of sheep, at a salary of not less than $400 per year and 
board. This bill will discharge 35,000 sheep employees, receiv- 
ing each a salary of $400 per annum. It will cripple the woolen 
manufacturers by reducing the duty upon their output. In fact, 
it is liable to destroy the entire business. In 1910 there were 
1,124 establishments for the manufacture of woolens in the 
United States, paying annually wages to the amount of $88,- 
000,000 and turning out products of the value of $507,000,000. 
They had invested ‘in their business over $500,000,000 of capi- 
tal, all of which will practically be destroyed by the enactment 
of this bill into a law. 

We imported last year—1913—238,000.000 pounds of wool, 
which paid a duty of about $16,000,000 into the Treasury. That 
amount of duty will be lost to the Treasury except as it is made 
up by the income tax. We produced last year in the United 
States over 300,000,000 pounds of wool, every pound of which 
will have to be imported if you destroy that industry in this 
country. We will have to send to foreign countries moneys to 
procure it, which we would otherwise keep at home and also be 
able to keep on employing 300,000 wage earners now engaged in 
woolgrowing and the woolen manufactories. 

It will be the same in regard to the sugar industry, except in 
a greater degree. That is an industry which in the last 20 years 
has increased many hundredfold. To-day it is supplying more 
than half the sugar needed by our people and the outlook for it 
10 years from this day is that it will be supplying more than all 
the needs of our people. But by this bill at the end of three 
years it will be closed up. All the wage earners now occupied 
by it will be put out of employment. It will destroy the manu- 
facturing plants, which can never be used for any other purpose. 
All the sugar which we produce now you will have to import 
and pay for by sending money out of this country which we 
should keep at home. You will lose the duty on the other half 
which we do not now produce. It is possible that the income 
tax.will make good the duties which we will lose on wool and 
sugar, but it will not make good the dutjes which you will lose 
on other articles which you have placed on the free list and 
which were heretofore dutiable nor the amounts to which you 
have reduced hundreds of other articles from what they are 
under the present law. To supply that additional income to the 
Government we must rely upon increased importations. It is 
too uncertain to rely upon the income tax, the amount of which 
we can only guess at and not accurately calculate. The money 
for this additional importation must be sent from our supply at 
home, and that will be several hundred millions of dollars. You 
expect to reduce the value of every production in the United 
States to get cheaper living. You expect to do that by making 
it impossible to produce it in the United States at the present 
prices of labor and without reducing the price of our food prod- 
ucts raised at home. 

You expect, also, to reduce it by the importation of vast quan- 
tities of foreign products which we do not now have to import, 
but which we will then have to import to make up the amount 
of revenue required for the Government and to replace the 
products which we will have ceased to produce in the United 
States. You intend to stop the augmentation of our money sup- 
ply and send away a portion of that we now have. To-day we 
are rich in the fact that we have a balance of trade to the 
amount of $650,000,000 in our favor. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that our wealth is increasing yearly by that amount; to 
that you can add the gold and silver coinage in this country, 
amounting to about $130.000,000 each year; also, the amount of 
money investments yearly sent from foreign countries to be put 
into our railroads, buildings, and manufacturing establishments, 
and other industries, which may possibly reach $350,000,000; 
and also about $100.000,000 more from other sources, making a 
total of $1,.230,000,000 of increased wealth each year in the 
United States. But it must be understood that there will be 
taken from us annually at least $250,000,000 spent by tourists 
of this country; $200,000,000 paid to foreign  hipping, the cost 
of transporting our ocean freight over and above the amount 
that we transport of foreign shipping; we also pay into foreign 
countries at least $300,000.000 annually as dividends on stock 
and interest on bonds and other securities which we owe there. 
The foreign population which comes into our country sends 
back annually through the banks $275,000,000, and about 
230,000 of them annually return to the Eastern Hemisphere, 
taking with them another $75,000,000. Last year we exported 
from the United States about $40,000,000 more of gold and silver 
than we imported, making a total of $1,140,000,000 which last 
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year we paid into foreign countries otherwise than for the 
amount of money brought into our country, showing a difference 
in our favor between the moneys which we received in this 
country by way of increase in our wealth and that we expended 
otherwise in foreign countries of $90,000,000. This is based 
upon the business of the last fiscal year as far as I have been 
able to ascertain it. Of course, this does not constitute all the 
increase in the wealth of our country. We have the increase in 
the value of real and personal property, which runs into billions, 
but that is a species of wealth which can be of no particular 
benefit to us unless we have the circulation through which to 
utilize it. It makes no difference if a man’s farm should double 
in value if he gets no greater crop or income from it. Or if his 
residence in the city should double in value all he gets out of 
it will be his living in it and no particular benefit from its 
double value except an increase of credit. In order to make up 
for the deficit which will be occasioned in closing up the many 
business establishments will not this bill take from us more 
than this $90,000,000? The income tax will only help out so 
far as the revenue for the Government is concerned. So far as 
the interest of the people at large, the capitalists, the employer, 
and particularly the laboring man and his family who are de- 
pendent upon small incomes, this change in the financial condi- 
tion will be felt very grievously. This bill, by closing up various 
industries, will operate to discharge large numbers of working- 
men; and this simply to reduce the cost of living. Those men 
must either beg or compete at lower prices for the places of 
others. A crash necessarily must come in their line of business. 

Industries will likewise not be able to support themselves 
and the vast amount of wealth invested in them will become 
worthless or idle. Some of it may be used in other directions 
so as to produce a profit and help build up the country. But 
the destroying of an industry is very much like the destruction 
of the house upon a lot for the purpose of building one of an 
inferior value or problematical value. You will lose the use 
of your lot and house for the time you are waiting, expend 
your resources and occupy the new house as a pauper rather 
than an independent individual. There is much danger that by 
the passage of this bill, immense wealth, great industries, and 
a great amount of labor must be destroyed or vastly lessened in 
its productive value. Wisdom and discretion would dictate a 
much more conservative bill than the one which the majority 
have resolved to enact. If duties are greater on any industry 
than its healthy maintenance requires, let them be reduced 
conservatively until their influence upon that industry is 
sufficient only for its proper support, and, at the same time, 
give it a fair competition. 

The region of this country embracing the Rocky Mountains 
and the slopes thereof is peculiarly adapted to the raising of 
live stock because of its unsettled condition, but that country, 
owing to the activity, energy, and intelligence of our people, is 
fast being settled up. Water is the great desideratum there. 
By reason of the improvements in power and pumping machin- 
ery and the lessening of the cost of those articles our people 
are being rapidly made able to procure water profitably where 
it was never thought of 20 years ago. The vast plains, which 
have heretofore been scarcely considered possible for even dry 
farming, by the use of pumping machinery will be made valu- 
able for live stock, especially sheep, goats, and cattle. By that 
means lands can be cultivated and such animal foods produced 
as will enable those people to support 10 head of live animals 
where they support 1 now. But they must be encouraged. 
Their industry must not be destroyed and broken down. They 
must not be driven out of business. They are fast adopting im- 
proved ways of getting water. The Government itself is en- 
abling them by the use of the irrigation systems adopted to con- 
serve much of the running water. 

They are exploring, as western men always energetically do, 
the soils and going into and under the soils to find where they 
can reach underground flows and bring them to the surface. 
They are discovering that there are greater possibilities in that 
way than had ever been dreamed of, in this or in any other 
country, prior to the last 10 or 15 years. The Western States 
have always worked at a disadvantage. They were the last to 
have the railroads reach them, and when they did reach them 
railroad freights were at such enormous rates and prices so 
high that little aid was given to those people. But those rates 
are being systematically reduced. New railroads are being 
built and projected into that country. New resources are being 
developed. The great area of coal lying in this region is mak- 
ing fnel cheaper and bringing it to the door of the western 
farmer and producer, so that now he is beginning to have some 
of the advantages that his eastern progenitor enjoys and which 
they have enjoyed for more than 100 years. Time will bring 
down the prices of labor and the prices of commodities and the 
prices of the necessary cost of living to a nearer general level 
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throughout this country than it is to-day. That level can not be 
legislated down. To-day there is a greater difference between 
the cost of living in the Rocky Mountain portions of this coun- 
try and that of the New England or Mississippi Valley States 
than that which exists between eastern United States and Euro- 
pean countries on the average. It appears as if the majority 
in Congress is seeking, or is intending, without due considera- 
tion, to enact this bill into a law so that it will operate to turn 
back the progress of the Western States 20 years, unless it 
should be changed soon. We have confidence in the justness of 
the people at large, in their wisdom, and in their sound sense, 
and we are satisfied that when the effects of this bill are real- 
ized by them through their experience, which will be dearly 
bought, they will quickly return to the conditions under the 
present jaw or enact another and a different tariff which will 
encourage. aid, and elevate all of our industries and labor to a 
standard which will make our people easy in their circum- 
stanees, happy in their living, and proud of being citizens of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewrs in the chair). The 
question is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Catron]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests the absence of a quorum, which exacts a roll 
call. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger 
Bacon Hollis 
Bradley Hughes 
Brady Jackson 
Brandegce James 
Bristow Johnson 
Bryan Jones 
Catron Kenyon 
Chamberlain Kern 
Chilton Lane 
Clark, Wyo. Lea 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis 
Colt McCumber 
Cummins McLean 
Dillingham 


Nelson 
Norris 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Page 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shively 
Simmons 


Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. C. 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Walsh 
Warren 


Martin, Va. Weeks 


Fall Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Fletcher Myers Smith, Ga. Works 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CATRON. I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amend- 
ment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say, before the 
roll is called, that I intend to vote for this amendment, but in 
doing so I wish to state that the duties on some of the manufac- 
tured articles are higher than I think they ought to be, but as 
compared with the present provisions in the bill I think it better, 
because it puts a duty on wool. If I myself were fixing the 
duty, I would reduce the duty on wool somewhat and on a num- 
ber of the manufactured articles, but, as it provides a substantial 
reduction from the present law and, as compared with the pro- 
vision in the pending bill, I believe it more just, though, as I 
say, the duties are higher than they should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I again transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorpD] to 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Lewis 
was called). The present occupant of the chair desires to state 
that he is paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] whom 
I do not see in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Per- 
KINS]. I do not see him in the Chamber and therefore withhold 
my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). Ihave 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce]. That Senator has not voted, and I therefore 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
ry nay.” ° 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” . 
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Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I do not see 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PENROSE], with 
whom I am paired. Has he voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. OtiverR]. He has not voted, and I therefore desire to with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Smirn], and in his absence I withhold my vote. If I were 
at liberty to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 

McLean 
Nelson 
Page 
Poindexter 
Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
NAYS—38. 


Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
Robinson Stone 
Saulsbury Sanson 
Shafroth Thompson 
Sheppard Thornton 
Shields Tillman 
Shively Vardaman 
Simmons Walsh 
Pit: man Smith, Ariz. 

Pomerene Smith, Md. 


NOT VOTING—31, 
Cummins Lodge 
du Pont Newlands 
Goff Norris 
#ronna Oliver 
Hitchcock Overman 
La Follette Owen 
Crawford Lewis Penrose 
Culberson Lippitt Perkins 

So Mr. Catron’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. RANSDELL. For what purpose? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I voted on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] under a 
misapprehension. I should like to change my vote from “ yea” 
to “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is disposed to hold 
that the vote can not now be changed after the announcement of 
the result. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I send to the 
amendment, which I now desire to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
tenders an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend, on page 53, by 
striking out the proviso in lines 11 to 13, inclusive, as follows: 

Provided further, That on and after the Ist or of May, 1916, the 
articles hereinbefore enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted 
free of duty. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if I understand the prin- . 
ciples of the Democratic Party in regard to the tariff, they in- 
culeate the idea that a tariff or duty should be imposed on 
articles brought into the United States from other countries in 
order to raise revenue, and it is not permissible or defensible 
to impose any duty on foreign importations unless a fair degree 
of revenue be thereby raised. If some incidental protection 
comes through such a course, that is all right, but the Demo- 
crats have never thought it permissible to impose a tariff pri- 
marily for protection. Their idea has always been that those 
articles should be selected for the imposition of tariff duties 
that would bring the greatest revenue and bear most lightly 
upon the consumers of the Nation. In seeking articles of that 
kind, from the very earliest day until this moment, with one 
brief exception, sugar was considered and found to be the ideal 
article for producing revenue and for bearing lightly upon the 
consumer. 

SUGAR DUTY LESS BURDENSOME THAN OTHER DUTIES. 

That fact, Mr. President, is well illustrated when I tell you 
that the total per capita cost to all the citizens of the United 
States of sugar is $3.97. This includes what the farmer who 
raises beets and cane gets out of sugar, what the manufacturer 
who makes the sugar from beets and cane receives out of it, 
what the refiner who refines it receives from it, and, in addition 
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thereto, what the Government receives in the way of an annual 
revenue, which has averaged over $54.600,000 a year for the 
ast 10 years. Each citizen of this Nation pays on an average 
for sugar $3.97, and the Nation has collected annually from 
sugar for the past 10 years something like $54,600,000. 

Another favorite article of revenue for many years has been 
wool and the manufactures thereof. The average annual cost 
to the consumer in America of woolen goods is $6.39, and from 
wool we have received a revenue of $21,000,000 a year. 

Another favorite article of revenue has been the manufac- 
tures of cotton. Those manufactures cost the citizen $8.15 per 
capita per annum, and from cotton goods we receive about 
$38,000,000. 

Another object for revenue has been steel and iron and the 
products thereof, and the citizens of this Nation pay an average 
every year for steel and iron and its products of $15.85 per 
capita, while the revenue derived from import duties on steel 
and iron and the products thereof has been about $12,500,000. 

IDEAL REVENUE TAX, 

Therefore, sir, we have sugar giving us $54,600,000 revenue 
and imposing a burden on the citizen of something less than $4 
per capita; wool giving us a revenue of $21,000,000 and impos- 
ing a burden upon the citizens of $6.89 per capita; cotton manu- 
factures giving us $38,000,000 and placing a burden upon the 
citizen of $8.15; iron and steel giving us $12,500,000 a year 
revenue and a burden upon the citizen of $15.85. Let me ask, 
does it require any difficult calculation to determine which 
of these commodities is the best revenue producer and which 
bears most lightly upon the citizen? Unquestionably it is sugar. 
A bare statement of these facts makes the proof beyond question. 
So that if the Democratic policy be, as I have stated, to have 
a tariff for revenue upon such articles as bear lightest upon 
the citizen, then one of these articles unquestionably is and 
has always been sugar. 

. APPROVED BY ALL PAST DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Mr. President, in 1789 the first tariff was laid on sugar of 
from 1 to 3 cents per pound. From that day to this moment, 
except under four years of the McKinley law, there has been 
a duty upon sugar, and under the McKinley law, as we all 
know, there was a duty of half a cent a pound on sugar above 
No. 16 Dutch standard and a bounty was paid to the sugar 
raisers of 2 cents per pound. Under that great man of whom 
all Americans are so proud, Thomas Jefferson, of whom all 
good Democrats are so fond, and whom they delight to call the 
founder of their party, there was a duty on sugar of from 
14 to 8 cents per pound; under those illustrious Democrats, 
Madison and Monroe, for the 16 years of their administrations, 
there was a duty of from 3 to 12 cents per pound imposed on 
sugar; under that old war horse of Democracy, Andrew Jack- 
son, followed by his great pet, Martin Van Buren, there was 
imposed a duty of from 24 to 12 cents per pound; under Mr. 
Polk, the Walker tariff of 50 per cent ad valorem; under Mr. 
Buchanan, another ad valorem tariff of 24 per cent; and under 
Mr. Cleveland, the last preceding Democratic President, a tariff 
of 40 per cent ad valorem and one-eighth of 1 cent a pound addi- 
tional upon sugar over No. 16 Duteh standard. 

The Democrats, Mr. President, have ruled this Nation during 
56 of the 125 years of our national life. During every moment 
of the time when they were in power sugar was regarded as an 
ideal article of revenue and always bore a revenue duty. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOT PLEDGED TO FREE SUGAR. 

When the Denver platform was adopted in 1908, what did we 
say about sugar? Nothing, so far as I have been able to find. 
The platform reads thus: . 

Material reductions should be made in the tariff upon the neces- 
saries of life, especially upon articles competing with such American 
manufactures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at home; and 
gradual reductions should be made in such other schedules as may be 
necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 

That was the Denver platform. 

At Baltimore last year we said: 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

Sir, a short while ago, only a few days after the adoption of the 
Baltimore platform, the Democrats on the Finance Committee 
of the Senate presented a report to this bedy on the then pend- 
ing sugar bill; and that report was signed by Senators Bailey, 
Summons, STONE, WILLIAMS, Kern, and JoHNson. Your of those 
men are now on the Finance Committee. One of them is the 
chairman of the Democratic caucus of the Senate. Let me 
read what those gentlemen said at that time, shortly after the 
Baltimore convention. It has been read in the Senate several 
times already, once by my distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana {Mr. THORNTON], once by myself, and perhaps by others; 
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but it is such good Democracy and bears so strongly upon the 
question at issue that I can not refrain from quoting from it 
again: j 
{Senate Report No. 763, part 2, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
DUTIES ON SUGAR. 

(July 27, 1912.—Ordered to be 
* te a ae * * 

The tariff on sugar is peculiarly a revenue tariff. Very much the 
major part of the tax levied upon the consumer of sugars and sweets 
goes actually into the United States Treasury for the use and behoof 
and benefit of the American people. A minor part of the tax goes into 
the pockets of the producers. Upon numberless articles in the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill the duties are either prohibitive, or very nearly pro- 
hibitive, or highly exploitive, and in all these cases very much the 
major part of the tax levied upon the consumer goes into the pockets 
of the American producers, a special and favored class, and very 
scantily, and sometimes not at all, reaches the Treasury. In the next 
place the majority of the tariff schedules which have been adopted by 
the House and sent over to the Senate during this Congress make a 
reduction of about one-third. In the face of its record in connection 
with other bills the House reduced the duties upon sugars and the 
products of cane and sugar beets 100 per cent; in other words, entirely 
canceled the existing duties. It seemed to us that this was not in 
keeping with ‘the promise of Democratic platforms to reduce present 
protective duties “ gradually” toward and finally to a revenue basis, 
We have seen no reason why sugar should have been excepted from 
the general policy advocated by the Democratic Party and believed by 
us to be right, 

Again, in levying an import duty upon sugar for revenue purposes, 
we are imitating the time-honored and time-justified precedent. 


printed.) 
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We have not felt that it was wise to surrender fifty millions of public 
revenue at one swoop by putting sugar and sugar-cane and sugar-beet 
products upon the free list, especially in view of the fact that there exist 
numberless other import duties prohibitive in their character from which 
the people’s Treasury does not procure any money at all, or else a negli- 
gible revenue, the practical operation of such taxes being to take money 


from the poekets of the consumer and put it into the pockets of the 
producer. 


* s * * * . 

Mr. President, let me ask you and all those within the sound 
of my voice what change has come over the spirit of the dreams 
of these distinguished men, four of whom are now on the 
Finance Committee, when but a short time ago, following the 
adoption of the Baltimore platform, they declared in the most 
positive and emphatic manner for a duty on sugar, and now 
they say sugar must be placed upon the free list? What 
change has come over the country since then? What great 
exigency compels us to place sugar upon the free list now, 
when for 125 years it has borne a duty and been the most 
reliable revenue producer? What impelling force induces us 
now to change the policy under which we have worked so long 
and so successfully, at least so far as a revenue is concerned? 

Echo answers What? Mr. President. I have been unable to 
find any answer, and I do not believe anyone can find any 
satisfactory answer to this question; and yet it is being done. 

REFINERS’ FALSE CLAIMS. 

Sir, during the last campaign and prior thereto very ex- 
travagant claims were made to the American people about the 
great saving that would result to the citizen if sugar were 
placed upon the free list. Who made those claims, principally, 
at least? Mr. Claus Spreckels was largely responsible for 
them. Mr. Claus Spreckels told his man Friday, one Frank C. 
Lewry, “to go out and beat the drum and make a noise,” and 
make the American people believe that the duty on sugar was an 
awful burden; that the duty should be removed from sugar. 
Friday went out, made the noise. and beat his drum very 
loudly—so loudly that a great many people in my own party 
helped him to beat it. According to his own testimony he suc- 
ceeded in writing, to a great extent, the sugar “dope” which 
was used in the Democratic campaign book. I am sorry to make 
this admission, but that is what this gentleman said on oath be- 
fore the lobby investigating committee, and as there has been no 
denial of it, so far as I am informed, I imagine it must be true. 

Mr. Lowry sent innumerable documents among the American 
people to make them believe that if sugar were placed upon 
the free list there would be a reduction of 2 cents per peund 
in the cost thereof when he knew as well-as he knew anything 
that the total effective rate of duty upon sugar—at least against 
Cuba, whence practically all of our foreign importations of 
sugar come—was only 14 cents per pound, hence there surely 
could be no greater saving than the total amount of the duty, or 
14 cents instead of 2 cents per peund. 

Suppose every American citizen should be relieved of this 14 
cents per pound, how much saving would it be to him upeu the 
sugar he consumes? The Department of Commerce tells us that 
the per capita consumption annually is about 82 pounds of sugar. 

The Bureau of Labor finds that 53.7 pounds per capita are 
purchased as sugar, to be consumed directly by the householder ; 
tiat something like 29 pounds are consumed by confectioners, 
makers of sweet gum, soda water, preserves, jellies, and things 
of that kind. No one contends that articles of that sort would 
ever be sold for any less if there should be a slight reduction 
in the cost of sugar. 
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Hence the saving on 53.7 pounds, if the whole duty of 14 cents 
per pound were calculated, would mean 72 cents per capita per 
annum. 

But, as an offset to this, consider that sugar yields a revenue 
of $54,000.000 per annum, and this loss in customs must be col- 
lected from the consumer in some other form of taxation. Esti- 
mating the population at 90,000,000, there would have to be 
collected to meet this deficit 60 cents per capita per annum. 

This would leave a saving in our national sugar bill of 12 
cents per annum per capita, or 1 cent per month for every man, 
woman, and child in the Union. But there would be no such 
saving. for the middleman would absorb it all. 

Mr. President, why \vere Mr. Lowry and his principal, Mr. 
Spreckels, so anxious to have sugar go on the free list? Cer- 


tainly not to save this 1 cent per month per capita; and they | 


were not deluding themselves. no matter how far they may kave 

fooled the people, when they falsely claimed the saving of 2 cents 

per pound on every pound of consumption in the United States. 
REASON OF REFINERS’ CAMPAIGN, 

The reason is perfectly apparent. Mr. Spreckels is a refiner. 
There are a number of large refiners in this country who annu- 
ally refine something like three-quarters of all the raw sugar 
brought into this country from Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippine Islands. They have made immense fortunes out 
of sugar refining. But not content with their fortunes, they 
falsified the weights at the customs warehouse in New York—at 
least the American Sugar Refining Co. and several other refining 
companies did so—and the proof of these frauds was so posi- 
tive against them that they disgorged about $4,000,000 to the 
United States Treasury on account of the frauds proved up 
against them. There has been no proof as yet of frauds com- 
mitted by Mr. Spreckels’s company, although a suit is now 
pending against him and his company for alleged frauds. 

Why do these gentlemen wish to have sugar on the free list? 
They believe that if it goes on the free list the industry will be 
destroyed in Louisiana, where about 325,000 tons a year are 
made. They believe that the rapidly growing beet-sugar industry 
of the West, where about 700,000 tons annually are being made, 
will be crippled, and they will be freed from competition. They 
will control the importation, and do the refining of all this 
sugar before it is marketable, and will be able to put their own 
price upon it. It is very natural that they should like to get 
rid of the competition of the beet growers of the West and the 
cane growers of Louisiana. 

MARVELOUS GROWTH OF BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


While the Louisiana industry has not grown very largely in 
recent years, owing to unavoidable disasters, the beet-sugar 
industry has grown by leaps and bounds—from 380,000 tons in 
1898 to about 700,000 tons during the last year. It has shown 
a marvelous growth; and, if the beet-sugar industry is given 
any chance to continue to grow and prosper as it has in the 
last 15 years, within 15 or 20 years more the refiners of the 
Atlantic coast will be literally driven out of business, because 
the beet factory owner manufactures white sugar out of the beet, 
and it is ready for the market when it leaves his factory. 

The late Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, stated that 
there were 274,000.000 acres of land in the United States well 
adapted to the cultivation of beets. If 4,000,000 acres out of 
these 274,000.000 acres were planted in beets and properly culti- 
vated—4,000,000 acres being only a very infinitesimal modicum 
of the total area adaptable for the purpose—they would pro- 
duce all the sugar we need in the United States. 

If we should encourage this beet-sugar industry as we ought 
as progressive statesmen, in a few years we would be making not 
only every pound of sugar needed for home consumption, but 
would be shipping sugar to other lands, Then what would 
happen to the refining companies? What would happen to Mr. 
Lowry and his friends? They would be put out of business 
beyond any question. So they are exceedingly anxious to have 
the Democratic Party play into their hands and place sugar upon 
the free list in order that this competition may be destroyed 
and they may be permitted to continue in business and charge 
what they please for sugar. When that good time comes, as it 
seems to be coming, there will no longer be any necessity for 
these gentlemen to defraud the Government by false weights. 
It will cost them nothing then to import their sugar, and they 
can charge the American people what they wish. 

This was forcibly illustrated in the summer of 1911, when 
there was a short crop in the world. In July and August of 
that year, before the beet sugar came in, the sugar refiners raised 
the price to 74 cents per pound. They raised it over 2 cents 
per pound, and it stayed up until the beet sugar began to pour 
into the market, when with that competition they were forced 
to lower it again. The competition at that time of domestic 
cane sugar and of beet sugar saved the American people between 
twenty and thirty million dollars, which otherwise they would 
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have been forced to pay through the bulling of the market by 
the refiners, in which course they would have continued had not 
the natural competition of cane and beet sugar coming on the 
market destroyed their power. 

CHEAP SUGAR INSURED BY ENCOURAGING DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 

Some of the greatest students and experts on this subject in 
this country, like Mr. W. P. Willett, of Willett & Gray, and 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, have stated that the only way to insure cheap 
sugar to the American people was to foster and encourage the 
growth of domestic sugar. If we could raise enough sugar 
at home to satisfy our demands, it would be very cheap, but 
if we destroy the domestic production and then should meet 
with another shortage in the world’s crop, as there was in 
1911, instead of getting sugar at 4} to 44 cents, as wé are 
getting it now, we shall probably have to pay 7 to 74 cents, 
as we did in the fall of 1911, and it may go to 8 cents. 

One of the greatest statesmen this world has ever produced, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was the first man to really and seriously 
encourage the production of sugar in the limits of his own 
country, in order that France might not be dependent upon the 
markets of the world. As the result of the encouragement at 
that time by Napoleon and the wise example set by him then, 
beet sugar has within the past century grown to such propor- 
tions that fully one-half of all the sugar consumed in the world 
to-day is made from beets. ; 

THE PRICE OF FREE SUGAR. 


I very much fear that my party, unconsciously I am sure, is 
playing into the hands of these refiners in placing sugar upon 
the free list. Beyond question we may have cheaper sugar for 
a brief term of years, perhaps three or four or five years, 
sufficiently long to destroy the Louisiana industry, snfficiently 
long to check and retard and put out of business a great many 
of the beet farmers of the West, sufficiently long to impoverish 
and force to the auction block a number of sugar planters of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

I do not say. it will completely destroy the industry in the 
West. Some of the more favored factories may go on for awhile. 
I do not say it will completely destroy the industry in Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. But I do say it will give a terrible blow to 
sugar production in those islands and to beet sugar in the West. 

What will it do to Louisiana? It will destroy our indus- 
try. It will completely ruin a business in which the people 
of that State have been employed for over a hundred years. 
Nearly 200,000 of them are engaged in the business directly and 
indirectly. There are fully half a million people dependent for 
a living upon it. There are fully $100.000 000 invested in the 
industry. Yet, Mr. President. without excuse or justification, 
contrary to the practice of 125 years, without any serious de- 
mand made by the leaders of the party, without anything in the 
platform calling for it, without any real benefit to come to the 
American people, we by this legislation are going to ruthlessly 
destroy that industry. 

Suppose we strike this blow, what is the very greatest benefit 
that can come in lieu of the $54,000,000 revenue that we now 
receive from sugar? What benefit will the citizen get? At the 
very outside a saving of 12 cents per capita per annum. Is not 
this a princely sum? And in return for that great saving you 
are going to destroy a great legitimate American industry in 
which hundreds of millions of dollars are invested, the continu- 
ance of which was guaranteed by the Baltimore platform. You 
are going to make sad and forlorn the people of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico and many of the Western States. and you are going 
to strike a mortal blow at the prosperity of a Southern State 
which has never wavered in her loyalty to the Democratic 
Party. Are we justified in doing such a cruel thing? Ah, Mr. 
President, I can not believe it. 

RAW WOOL DESERVING OF DUTY. 

I have said that sugar was a legitimate industry. Wool is 
also a legitimate industry. My party, at the same time it 
strikes down sugar, is dealing a blow to another product of the 
farm—raw wool—which has paid to the Government an annual 
revenue of over $20,000.000. We are treating the farmers of 
this country pretty roughly, Mr. President, when we refuse to 
ask any revenue in this bill from two of the greatest products 
of the farm—wool, which has given us over $20,000,000 revenue, 
and sugar, which has given us $54,000,000 a year revenue. 

I thought we would be more solicitous for the farmers than 
that. I thought the Democratic Party was for fair play, equal 
and fair treatment to all the qitizens of the Republic. Is it 
fair play, Mr. President, to place wool on the free list and place 
a duty of about 37 per cent, if I am correctly informed, upon all 
articles manufactured out of wool? 

I can not wear raw wool. I can not use carpets in the raw 
woolen state. I can not use blankets in the raw woolen condi- 
tion. Raw wool is not an article of consumption. It must be 
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manufactured before it can be consumed. Before the American 
citizen can buy the woolen article and use it for clothing and 
covering or for carpets on his floor it must be manufactured. 

What is the effect of placing raw wool on the free list? It 
inflicts a serious blow on the farmer, for raw wool is his fin- 
ished product. He has to labor hard in the heat of summer and 
in the cold and the snow of the wintry blasts to care for his 
sheep. He gets no duty, no modicum of protection or saving 
care from a solicitous guardian Government under this bill. 

gut the man who manufactures that wool is to have an op- 
portunity to buy his raw material cheaper. What guaranty 
has the American citizen that he can buy woolen goods cheaper? 
Is he allowed to go into the markets of France, Germany, Eng- 
lands and other foreign countries to buy wvolen manufactures? 
Oh, no. This bill imposes a duty on manufactured articles of 
wool of about 87 per cent. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, if our purpose is to lower 
the cost of living to the consumer we would have placed the 
weolen manufactures on the free list and uot the raw wool, or 
at least we would have treated the manufactured article which 
the people consume in the same way that we treated the raw wool. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana how he yoted on the wool schedule when it 
Was in committee? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I voted in committee for the wool sched- 
ule as reported, but I announced that I was going to oppose 
sundry items in the bill, and I repeatedly stated that I favored 
a duty on raw wool. I stand ready now, if anybody introduces 
a reasonable measure to put wool on the dutiable list, to vote 
in favor of it. 

Mr. STONE. 
reported. 

Mr. 


The Senator voted for the schedule as it was 
Is that correct? 
RANSDELL. I did. 

Mr. STONE. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
voted in committee and in conference for something he was 
opposed to and intended to oppose on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I voted in committee for the schedule 
and stated that I intended to support a duty on raw wool. 
Certainly I did. Is there anything incensistent in that? If 
there be, the Senator can make the most of it. 

ANXIOUS TO SUPPORT BILL, 

I have been trying, Mr. President, to get this bill in as good 
shape as I could, in a shape in which I could support it. I 
want to support it, and I wish now that you would amend it 
by giving a reasonable rate of duty on raw wool and a rea- 
sonable rate of duty on sugar. These two great products of 
the farm should be placed on a par with manufactured articles, 
and if you will amend the bill in that way I will cheerfully 
vote for it. Indeed, if you will place a duty on sugar in pro- 
portion to the average rates carried in this bill—aye, even below 
the average—I will waive my objection to free wool and other 
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free agricultural products, as they are not of special interest to 
my people, and vote for the bill. 

I repeat, Mr. President, in my judgment there has been aq 
very unjust discrimination against the products of the farm 
in placing both woo! and sugar upon: the free list. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. When the woolen schedule was up in the Sen- 
ate and we were voting on the items—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wasnot present when you voted on the items, 

Mr. STONE. On none of them? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir. I do not recall being present 
when the items were voted on. I voted against Mr. La For- 
LETTE’s amendment, and told him that if he had put a duty of 15 
per cent on wool I would cheerfully vote for it. I wanted the 
raw wool placed on a par with the other items protected. 

Mr. STONE. Was not the Senator from Louisiana in his 
seat when the wool schedule was under consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole, and did he speak against it or vote 
against an item in it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do 


not recall that I voted against an 
item in it; I do not think 


I did; but I certainly stated in the 
comiittee that I reserved my right to oppose items of the bill 
of which I did not approve. I voted against several items touch- 
ing the farm which had not been treated fairly, in my judgment, 
and I yet intend to vote for a duty on raw wool if I get an 
opportunity. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator said in conference that he re- 
served the right, as I remember, to oppose the action of the 
eonference on sugar beeause he was pledged to his people to 
oppose putting sugar on the free list. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true; and I did not promise to 
abide by the caucus in any respect unless it met my approval. 

Mr. STONE. Was the Senator pledged to the peonle to vote 
against free wool or any other item in the wool schedule? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I madenopledge in regard to wool to my people. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator is acting on his own motion 
at this late hour? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said to the conference that I would vote 
on the schedules of this bill as I saw fit; that I could not 
approve the bill as a whole; that I would favor it in every 
particular that I could; and that, as I conceived there had been 
discrimination against some of the products of the farm. I 
reserved my right to vote not only on sugar but on other 
schedules—and I have voted several times—against the Demo- 
cratie side of the Senate in the discussion of this bill. 

SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION, 

Mr. President, I have stated that I thought there had been 
unfair discrimination against sugar and wool. I want to ask 
careful attention of the committee to a table I have prepared here, 
which, to my mind, shows some other discriminations in the bill. 


Total value of annual products and duties (protection) thereon of all States represented by Democratic Members on the Finance Committee as compared with Louisiant. 
[The data given below relating to manufactures and agricultural products are compiled from the-last (Thirteenth) census, covering the year 1909, the latest available figures. 


The data relating to minerals are take 
with minerals in full; hence the necessity for two seurces-of information.] 


New Jersey. Missouri. | Kentucky. | Indiana. 
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1 16,498,931 


13.8 times duties. 
S; 8.4 times duties 
Maine, 0.7 times value of products; 1.8 times duties. 
Mississippi, 0.8 times value of products; 0.7 times duties. 


New Jersey, 3.6 times value of products; 
duties. Indiana, 2.7 times value of product 
times duties. 
times duties. 

ate of N 


I find that in the St ‘ew Jersey there is a total of manu- 
factures and agricultural and mineral products amounting to 
$1,254,000,000, with a total duty on these articles of $181,836,000, 
if every one of them were imported into this country and if the 
rates under this bill were put thereon; the State is, therefore, 
incidentally protected to this imposing amount. 


n from Mineral Products of the United States, issued by the Geological Survey, and cover the year 1911. 


North Caro- 
lina. 


$216, 656, 000 


77,054,891 
4, 278, 611 


7,408,684 


2, 797, 155 


472,273 


393, 731, 766 | 472, 748, 153 
84,935,848 | 80,760,743 | | 
Missouri, 3.2 times value of products; & 


North Carolina, 1.13 times value of products; 6.45 times duties. 
Colorado, 0.9 times value of products; 1.8 times duties. 


The census does not deal 


Georgia. Maine. Colorado. | Oklahoma. | Mississippi.| Louisiana. 
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.79 times duties. Kentucky, 1.3 times vito of products; 7.5 times 


Georgia, 1.3 times value of products; 2.3 
Oklahoma, 1. 08 times value of products; 1.3 


In the State of Missouri I find $1,107,000,000 of manufac- 
tures and agricultural and mineral products. I refer to manu- 
factures as shown by the last census, agricultural products 
under the same census, and mineral products from the report 
of the Geological Survey for 1912. -The total duties on all of 
those aggregate products if the articles were imported into 
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this country and the full proposed rate of duty thereon paid 
would be $116.498,000—incidental but quite effective protection. 

In Kentucky the total is $482,000,000 and the duty 
$99,000.000—I will give the figures in round numbers; in Indi- 
ana the total is $940,000,000, the duty $111,000,000; in North 
Carolina the articles amount to $393,000,000, the duty to 
$81.000.000; in Georgia, $472,000,000, the duty $30,000,000; in 
Maine, $260,000,000, the duty $24,000,000; in Colorado, $307,- 
000,000, the duty $14,000,000; in Oklahoma, $366,000,000, and 
the duty $17,000,000; in Mississippi, $283,000,000, the duty 
$9,000,000; in Louisiana, $347,000,000, the duty $13,000,000. I 
hope, Senators, you are carrying these figures in your minds, 
so that you can see the discrepancy. 

I find that the manufactures of New Jersey amount to 
$1,145.000.000 and the duty thereon to $171,000,000. Let us 
compare it with the Louisiana manufactures, amounting to 
$223.000,000 and the duty to $8,700,000. New Jersey is only 
three and six-tenths times as productive in its annual manu- 
factures, agriculture, and mining as is Louisiana, but the duty 
is thirteen and eight-tenths times as much. 

In Kentucky the manufactures are $223,754,000, with a duty 
of what? A duty of $87,000,000. Louisiana bas mannfactured 
products of $223,949,000, a little more than $200,000 in excess of 
Kentucky, but in Louisiana the duty is only $8,751,000—but one- 
tenth of the protection on the Louisiana products that there is 
on the Kentucky products of manufacture. On the Kentucky 
agricultural products, amounting to $240,000,000, the duty is 
$11.000.000. In Louisiana the agricultural products are $111,- 
000.000 and the duty $4,000,000. So you see that the great 
Commonwealth of Kentucky seems to be much more favored 
than Louisiana even as to agricultural products. 

In minerals Kentucky is credited with $15,910,000 and a pro- 
tective duty amounting to $716,000, while Louisiana has $12,- 
110,000, with a protection of only $79,000. So the same propor- 
tion keeps up. Kentucky favored ten times as much, through 
incidental protection, in the matter of manufactures and miner- 
als as the Stote of Louisiana. 

How about the Old North State—North Carolina? Her manu- 
facturers amount to $216,000,000, with a protective duty of $77,- 
054.000, as against Louisiana’s protection of $8,751,000, or more 
than nine times the protection on the North Carolina products 
that is accorded to the Louisiana products. 

Of course, when I speak of Louisiana products I am treating 
sugar, now one of the greatest, as on the free list. The calcu- 
lation is made with the idea that sugar is on the free list, as 
it goes there shortly—less than three years from the present 
time. 

How does Mississippi fare in this bill? Why, she does not get 
quite as good treatment as does Louisiana. Mississippi’s total 
is $283,.000,000, with a protection of $9,248,000, as against the 
Louisiana total of $347,000,000 with a protection of $13,000,000. 
Mississippi is a great agricultural State, as is Louisiana. 

Oklahoma does not receive very much protection in this bill. 
The total value of its products—agricultural, manufacturing, 
and mineral—is $366,000,000, and all it gets is $17,557,000 in 
the way of protection. 

How is it with the State which many of its citizens love to 
eall the Empire State of the South—old Georgia? It has 
$472,000,000 in the total value of its manufactures, its agricul- 
ture, and its minerals, with a protection of only $30,000,000. 

Mr. President, I shall not take longer the time of the Senate 
to read this table, but I shall publish it with my speech, and I 
ask every Member of the Senate to consider that table care- 
fully; and if he does consider it carefully, he will see that the 
manufacturing States are receiving much greater solicitude and 
eare, inadvertently or in some way, I know not how, than are 
the purely agricultural States. 

I shall also publish tables showing the great advantage given 
to the manufacturing States over the agricultural States. (Ap- 
pendices A and B.) 

FARM PRODUCTS ENTITLED TO PAIR TREATMENT. 


Would it not have been wise to give agriculture the same kind 
of incidental protection by placing wool and sugar under as 
fair a degree of duty as we are meting out to the manufacturing 
States? 

Why, let me repeat, were these great products of the farm 
singled out for slaughter while manufactures under this bil! 
were taken such good care of by an average, if I mistake not, 
of about 29.4 per cent on cotton manufactures, an average on 
woolen manufactures of 37.23 per cent, and an average on steel 
and metals of 18.38 per cent? We have been particular for the 
manufacturing interests in this bill, but, I repeat, sir, we have 
not given the same degree of solicitude to the products of the 
farm. 
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COMPELLED TO OPPOSE BILL. 

Mr. President, I have already spoken longer than I had in- 
tended. This is to me one of the saddest moments of my life. 
I little thought when the Baltimore platform was adopted 
and the campaign of 1912 was being conducted that I would be 
compelled to oppose my party in this the first great piece of 
constructive legislation which the Democrats have been enabled 
to enact in more than 16 years. For the past 14 years I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives, and I have a record 
for party loyalty and fealty which, in my judgment, does not 
suffer in comparison with that of any Senator in this Chamber; 
and I regret keenly the position in which I am placed with 
regard to this measure. I wou!'d not oppose it if not impelled 
so to do by a stern sense of duty, but I do not consider this 
bill framed along lines equitable and just to every portion 
of this Republic; especially is it not framed along lines fair 
and equitable and just to the State I have the honor in part to 
represent. 

SUGAR AN ISSUE IN LOUISIANA CAMPAIGN, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, as I have stated in the caucus 
of my party, when I was a candidate for the United States 
Senate against my predecessor, the Hon. Murphy J. Foster, the 
issue of a duty on sugar appeared in that campaign. I am a 
resident of extreme northeastern Louisiana, in the cotton sec- 
tion; there is not a pound of sugar raised within 150 miles of 
my home. Senator Foster was a resident of the sugar section, 
in the very heart of the sugar belt. He had been an eager and 
strong champion of legislation in behalf and for the benefit of 
sugar whenever there was any attempt to injure that great 
commodity. Southern Louisiana, where Senator Foster resided, 
has a much larger white population than has my portion of the 
State. It was thrown in my teeth and I was taunted with the 
charge that if elected to the Senate and there should be any 
attempt at adverse legislation I would not betrue to the interests 
of sugar; that I would stand for cotton and not for sugar. I 
replied then, as I had stated in my opening speech made in 
north Louisiana—and I talked in the same way in every part 
of the State—that if elected to the Senate I would do every- 
thing a human being could do—that is, everything that one of 
my limited ability could do—to prevent the destruction of the 
great sugar industry. 

But, said I, “ Gentlemen, there is not the slightest danger 
that the Democratic Party, with its past record of 125 years of 
a revenue duty on sugar, will now change that policy and at- 
tempt to place sugar on the free list. If the party wins, as I 
hope and believe it will, sugar must stand a pro rata reduction 
along with other articles in the tariff bill, but there is not the 
least danger of it being placed upon the free list.” 

I believed that as sincerely as I ever believed any statement 
in my life. I was honest in making the statement. I had a 
right to believe my party would never attempt to place sugar 
on the free list. And having made that statement, not once, but 
time and again, during that campaign, and having received a 
great many votes from all portions of southern Louisiana on the 
faith of my promise to do everything possible for sugar. and 
feeling and believing, as I do, that the passage of this bill in 
its present form means the absolute destruction of that 
industry—believing the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiitiams] that free sugar will 
dismantle every sugar factory within the State of Louisiana—I 
can not, as a man of my word, vote for this bill if it contains, 
when it comes to the final vote, the present sugar provisions. 

COOPERATED WITH PARTY TO PERFECT MEASURE. 

I am sorry to be obliged to take this step. I have hoped 
against hope; I have been with my party associates in the 
caucus, aiding as best I could to perfect the bill. In its con- 
sideration here I have voted 75 times with my Democratic 
colleagues and only 8 times against them. Of these 8 votes 
1 was to place a small duty on hemp, another for a duty on 
potatoes, 3 for a duty on wheat, 2 for a Democratic duty 
on sugar and maple sugar, and 1 to prevent a duty from | g 
imposed on bananas, which are how admitted free. All the 
time I have hoped that the bill might finally be so amended 
that I could give it my support, and I sincerely regret that I 
ean not do it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, without claiming the gift of 
prophecy, I say unhesitatingly that, in my judgment, before 
the three years have rolled around which will place sugar upon 
the free list, dismantle the factories of Louisiana, condemn 
thousands of people there who are now in easy circumstances 
to poverty and distress, and bring ruin upon a great many 
engaged in sugar production in our Western States, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, the Democratic Party will hear from the people 
of this Nation in no uncertain tones, 
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AND MANUFACTURING SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE IMPORT DUTIES UNDER 
THE BILL AS REPORTED TO THE SENATE. 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF DUTY ENJOYED BY 
THE TWO GROUPS OF STATES UNDER 
EACH SCHEDULE, 


SCHEDULE “A" CHEMICALS , OILS & PAINTS 
SREP ¢ 2,500,575 
RSS ¢ 5,608,457 


SCHEDULE "B® EARTHS, EARTHENWARE & GLASSWARE 
ERE) ¢ 6,552,552 
KSSSSSSS ¢ 2,233,183 

ECHEDUIE "C" METALS & MANUFACTURES. OF 


SEE TE «$12,034,086 
BSS ¢ 2,564,253 
SCHEDULE "DY WOOD & MANUFACTURES OF 


2 471,709 
SQA $1420, 497 


GCHEDULE "E" SUGAR, MOLASSPS & MASUFACTURES OF 
WEEE ¢ 26, 409,038 
RSS F 25, 06,974 


\GCHEDUIN °F" TOBACCO & MANUFACTURES 7° 
SEER «$15,783,002 
ESS. $20,228,648 


SCHEDULE "G" AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS ~ &  FROVISIONS 
‘P77, 061,568 
RSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS $20,822,367 


ECEEDULE *E® GSPIRITS, VISES & OTHER BEVERAGES 
WEES ¢ 5,551,766 
IS WY $5,567,520 


GCHEDULE *I" COTTON MANUFACTURES: 
SRE $5 155,950 
ESS 8 2,903,055; 


FLAX, HEMP & JUTE, & YANUFACTURES OP 
(TREE = g 7 665,293 
RSS ¢ 1,664,240 


ECKEDULE °K" WOOL,& MANUFACTURKS OF 
EEE gk 7,8 
ESI ¢ 677,592 


Scrarue uy" SIIXS & SIIX GOODS 
SE § 12,175,058 
Wi ¢ 1€5,406 

SCHEDULE °M" PAPER, BOOKS, ETC, 
EGRET ¢ 27-2, 

BSS ¢ 352,346 


SCHEDUIE "N" SUNDRIES 
WEE 8 47,952,678 
ESS ¢ 7,105,325 


In Schedules C, I, and K a small fractional 
percentage, almost negligible, was not shown 
in, the compilation of the Census Bureau 
because of the regulations governing the publi- 
cation of census returns. 

Under Schedule G, covering “Agricultura! 
products and foodstuffs,”’ $3,990,000 of the ag- 
gregate proposed to be raised is levied upon 
products—principally tropical fruits and seed— 
which are not grown in either section. This 
amount is carried in the “Not segregated”. 
column of the table stown in Appendix B. 
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16 States = $190,674,197 


Balance of Count . 
, 32 States - $59,929,849 
~d ; nits 
> Meeseeates $7,176,677 

The Underwood bill, as amended by the Finance Committee and reported to 
the Senate, was intended to raise $247,780,723 from import duties. 

In the accompanying chart the benefit or protection derived from the bill by 
the agricultural and manufacturing sections of the United States is shown in striking 
fashion. 

The chart and diagrams are based upon figures furnished by the Census Bureau. 
They indicate the relative importance of the industries that are to be benefited in 
the two sections and the amount of incidental protection they will receive from 
each of the schedules carried in the bill. 

That section of the United States lying east of the Mississipp| River and north 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, in which the manufacturing industries of the 
country predominate, receives $180,674,000 of the $247,780,000 provided for in the bill, 

The vast section south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and west of the Missis- 
sippl, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and which is devoted prin- 
cipally to agriculture, receives $59,929,849. 

And yet the vast agricultural section, which isto receive only a quarter of the 
benefits derived from the import dutios to be raised, contains just twice as many 
States and maintains a larger population. 

The benefits carried by the bill areas a matter of fact even more restricted than 
isindicated by the chart and diagrams. The Bulletin on Manufactures for the last 
census says on page 10: “The three Middle Atlantic States, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, together, reported mors than one-third of the total. value of 
manufacturéd products of the country.” 
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Showing the advantage given the manufacturing States over the —_ oe = the amount intended to be raised under each schedule that is not charged 
0 either section. 


State groups. 


Dutiable list. 


Chemicals, oils, and paints 

Earths, earthenware, and glasswar 

Metals, and manufactures of...... 

Wood, and manufactures of....... 

Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of 

Agricultural products and provisions 

Spirits, wines, and other beverages 

Cotton manuf: 

Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of 
Wool, and manufactures of 
Silks and silk goods 

Papers and books 

Sundries 


ZECReHrossdodP | Schedule. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the speech made by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] in a great many respects is 
but a reiteration of a speech made’ by him two months ago. He 
explained to us then that he was making the race for Senator 
against Senator Foster, who was a devcted friend of sugar; 
that he lived in the cotton part of the State; and that he out- 
sugared Foster before the people of Louisiana. He told them 
he was devoted to sugar; that never so long as he stood on this 
floor would he vote to place sugar on the free list. But I am 
somewhat surprised to find now that my friend is not only leav- 
ing his party on one issue, but that he is also leaving it on many 
issues and is making haste to get into the ranks of the Repub- 
lican Party, because he has joined them upon the question of 
opposition to free wool. 

Now, the Senator tells us that $4 per family is all that it will 
cost the people to have a tax upon sugar. This I deny. It will 
cost $7 per family per year. But suppose it only cost $4. Is 
that any justification for it? Can any man rise in the Senate of 
the United States or in the House of Representatives and say 
that “I want to take only a little from each consumer of the 
United States” and justify a wrong upon the theory that he only 
takes a little? The question is, Are you entitled to take it at all? 
You can not justify it upon the ground that you do not take 
all that a man has, The trouble in this land that pinches the 
consumer is that the Meat Trust wants to take just a little, the 
Wool Trust wants to take just a little, the Sugar Trust wants to 
take just a little, the Steel Trust wants to take just a little, 
and after all the trusts have taken just a little they have got 
all the consumer has. [Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries. ] 

The Senator tells us that in 1789 there was laid upon sugar 
a tax of a cent and a half a pound, and from that time on it has 
yaried throughout all the years from a cent and a half to 3 
cents, and that because the favor of the Government has been 
showered upon the sugar producers of Louisiana and other 
States for 125 years it must not be taken away from them. 
That is the old protection argument. When the industries were 
first protected it was said, “Do not take their protection away 
from them, because they are too young”; and now, after you 
have had it for 125 years, you say, “ Do not take our pap from 
us, because we are too old.” [Laughter.] 

For 125 years they have had their hands in the pockets of 
the American consumer, taking just a little; that is all. Just 
a little from each of 20,000,000 breakfast tables; just 2 cents 
upon each pound of sugar tha‘ the poor man carried home; that 
was all. “ But it is just a little, and therefore you ought not 
to stop us from petty pilfering,” [Laughter.] It has mounted 
into millions, but they got just a little at the time. 

For 125 years you have struggled. The favor of the Govern- 
ment has been given to you, and what do you tell us now? 
That if we take this taxing power of the Government from 
you, which is no natural right of the Louisiana cane-sugar pro- 
ducers, it will confiscate your property. 

How many millions of dollars of the American consumer have 
you confiscated in 125 years—a confiscation that reached into 
the cabins and cottages of the poor, a confiscation that touched 
the tables of the humble? And yet, because we want to take 
from you the favor that was not yours by right, you say you 
have a vested right of taxation. 

Wrong never did have and wrong never will have a vested 
right in this Republic. Confiscation of your property! How 
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much money is invested in the production of cane sugar in that 
State? I have here a statement issued by those interested in 
Louisiana, protesting against this law, and they say $100,000,000 
is the amount invested. How much of it is in land? Seventy 
million dollars. Will it confiscate the land? No; it will be as 
fertile after sugar is placed upon the free list as before. It 
will yield to the touch of the laborer in every other use to 
which it may be put, as much so as the blue-grass fields of 
Kentucky. It is the most fertile land in the world. It will 
grow cotton, it will grow corn, it will grow any other product 
that the soil of my own State will produce. The land will be 
left, even according to the Senator’s argument. 

They tell us that $10,000,000 is invested in mules. Placing 
sugar upon the free list will not kill the mules; they will be 
left. [Laughter.] Seventy millions in land and ten millions 
in mules leaves twenty millions in your factories and in your 
plantation railroads. You say it will destroy them. For the 
purpose of the argument, I am willing to concede your premise. 
How much do you ask to have the American people taxed each 
year rather than confiscate twenty millions of factories and of 
plantation railroads? You ask that they shall be taxed to the 
extent of $140.000,000 a year. 

Since the Dingiey bill was passed the amount of sugar taxes 
collected has been two thousand millions of dollars. Bight 
hundred millions of it went into the Treasury, and twelve hun- 
dred millions of it went into the coffers of the sugar monopoly. 
One hundred and forty-two million dollars a year is what it 
costs. Twenty million dollars is the amount, the Senator says, 
invested in sugar factories and in plantation railroads. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly tell us how he gets 
those figures—$142.000.000? 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, it is well known to everybody how the 
amount of $142,000,000 is arrived at. Everybody knows that 
the amount of sugar consumed in this country per capita is 
practically 80 pounds, and everybody knows that the amount of 
revenue derived is about $52,000.000. and everybody knows that 
the $1.90 per hundred pounds is the protective rate—which is the 
amount that is collected upon the refined sugar by the sugar 
monopoly—is placed in their pockets. That is the amount col- 
lected upon the amount of sugar that they themselves manu- 
facture and sell to the consumer here. That makes the $142,- 
000,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will not the Senator admit that the real 
protective rate of duty on sugar is 1.34 cents a pound paid to 
Cuba? 

Mr. JAMES. Ah, Mr. President, that is too transparent for 
the Senator to ask me, for the Senator knows as well as I do 
that that is the protection against raw sugar. But what is the 
protection against refined sugar? There is no refined sugar im- 
ported here. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We do not import any refined sugar. 

Mr. JAMES. Ah, certainly not. We imported into fhis 
country last year only 2.000 pounds of refined sugar. Conse- 
quently after the Sugar Refining Trust in this country have the 
raw sugar at 1.34 eents per pound and have refined it they 
raise the price to 1.90 cents per pound, the amount of the pro- 
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tection upon refined sugar. They have that protection against 
refined sugar that comes from the countries of the world in 
competition with them. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I want the Senator to state 
distinctly now, so that I can understand him, whether he differs 
from all of those students of the subject who say that as we 
import our sugar from Cuba and, the real rates of duty on 
sugar from Cuba is 1.34, the protection is 1.34. 

Mr. JAMES. I will answer the Senator, if he wiil kindly 
permit me to proceed. I am perfectly willing to answer any 
and all questions that he may desire to propound, but I do not 
desire to delay the Senate unnecessarily. There has been 
made here speech after speech against free sugar, and I have 
not up to this time undertaken to reply. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made four speeches. I will say to the Senator 
that my position is this: There is no refined sugar imported 
into this country. .The raw sugar comes from Cuba at 1.34, 
as he says; but the imported refined sugar has to pay 1.90 to 
get into our markets against the Sugar Trust, which refines the 
sugar and controls the market, so the amount of protection 
given the Sugar Trust is the amount placed upon refined sngar, 
which is 1.90 per pound. The Senator will not deny that sugar 
is controlled by a trust. If he did, the Senate would not reckon 
his denial as accurate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What about the beet-sugar production of 
700,000 tons? 

Mr. JAMES. Ah, the Senator can ask me “ What about 
beet sugar?” but the Senator knows as well as I do that a 
committee of the House of Representatives, composed of Re- 
publicans and Democrats, found that sugar in this country was 
controlled by a trust. But let us proceed. 

Mr, President, as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLarKE] 
said in the Democratic conference, sugar production in Louisi- 
ana has been civilized out of existence. Unless you will do 
away with your antiquated machinery, unless you will sup- 
plant with modern machinery for sugar manufacture those 
old, open-kettle mills, you can not hope to compete with the 
world. Sugar is produced in Cuba for 2 cents a pound. It is 
produced in Java for a cent and a half a pound. It is pro- 
duced in Hawaii for about 2 cents per pound. It is produced in 
Porto Rico at about the same figure. How much does it cost 
in Louisiana? It costs 3} cents a pound to produce it. Why? 
Because the sucrose matter of the sugar cane of Louisiana is 
but 6 or 7 per cent, while the sucrose matter of the sugar cane 
of Cuba is from 11 to 14 per cent. What you want is a tariff 
that will make the sucrose matter of your sugar cane, which is 
only 6 or 7 per cent, bring as much as the sucrose matter of the 
sugar cane of Cuba brings, which is from 11 to 14 per cent. 
What the Senator from Louisiana wants is not a tariff that 
will equalizeethe cost of production but one that will equalize 
the amount of the sucrose matter in the cane of Louisiana 
with that of the cane of Cuba. And why does that difference 
exist? In Cuba the cane has to be planted only once in every 
10 years. 

In Louisiana it has to be planted once in every year. Why? 
They have to cut the cane early in Louisiana, because they fear 
the frost. They do not have to do that in Cuba. What the 
Senator desires is that we shall write upon the statute book of 
this land a tax which shall be paid by the people who consume 
sugar, so as to make sugar-cane growing as profitable in a tem- 
perate climate as it is in a tropical climate. Nature itself has 
decreed, and its decree is beyond the effect of all law, that 
sugar is more easily and cheaply produced in tropical climates 
than in temperate climates. I am unwilling to deny the sugar- 
consuming millions of America the natural advantages that God 
gave to the soil of the world in the cheapness in the production 
of sugar. God Himself made Cuba, as he made Louisiana. He 
made Cuba a tropical climate, where the production of sugar is 
indigenous to its soil. The production of sugar in Louisiana 
is not indigenous to the soil to the same extent that it is in 
Cuba. That is the trouble with Louisiana. They have to cut 
their cane early for fear of the frost. In Cuba it is allowed 
to stand, and the sugar content in the cane is greater. I am 
unwilling, Mr. President, to make the sugar consumers of my 
country pay a protective tariff on sugar that is produced in a 
tropical climate as it comes in competition with sugar produced 
in a temperate climate. 

But let us see further. My friend spoke of Thomas Jefferson. 
He spoke of him kindly. I am glad to hear that whatever may 
have been the waywardness of my friend from the highway of 
the old party of Democracy, he still has a hankering after 
Thomas Jefferson. [Laughter.] He tells us that Jefferson 


would have said practically that a tariff upon sugar was a 
proper tariff. Mr. President, I only know what Jefferson would 
have said by what he has said, and here is what he did say: 
Taxes upon consumption, like those upon capital or income, to be just 
must be uniform. I do not mean to say that it may not be for the 
general interest to foster for a while certain infant manufactures until 
they are strong enough to stand against foreign rivals, but when evident 


that they will never be so, it is against right to make the other branches 
of industry support them. 


Mr. President, Thomas Jefferson said it would be against 
right to make the other branches of industries support them, 
When? When it had been demonstrated that they would not be 
able to stand alone. In God’s name, how long would Jefferson 
have said it would be necessary to have demonstrated that to 
him? One hundred and twenty-five years? Certainly that is 
long enough. That is the length of time you have had a tariff 
upon sugar. 

But he proceeded: 

When it was found that France could not make sugar under 6 h. 


a pound, was it not tyranny to restrain her citizens from importing 
at 1 h.? Or would it not have been so to have laid a duty of 5 h, on 


the imported? 
Suppose I had paraphrased that. 


When it was found that Louisiana could not make sugar under 3% 
cents per pound, was it not tyranny to restrain her citizens from im- 
porting it at 2 cents per pound; or would it not have been so to haye 
laid a duty of 2 cents per pound upon the imported? 


There is the language of Thomas Jefferson himself upon the 
question of sugar. 

The Senator spoke of McKinley. McKinley was a great 
President. He wrought well for his country in every position 
to which he was called. But I desire to call my friend’s atten- 
tion to the fact that President McKinley, too, said something 
upon sugar. Here is what he said in a speech in the House of 
Representatives: 

Last year we paid $55,000,000 out of our pockets to protect whom? 
To protect the men in the United States who were producing just 
one-eighth of the amount of the consumption of our sugar. Now we 
wipe this out, and it will cost us to pay the bounty $7,000,000 every 
12 months, which furnishes the same protection at a very much less 


cost to the consumers. So we save $48,000,000 every year and leave 
this in the pockets of the people. Sir, when we lift from the American 


people the vast sum of $48,000,000 of taxes, they can put up every 12 
months 48,000 houses, costing $1,000 apiece, 


So, in the language of the lamented and departed McKinley, 


I say to-night that we want to lift from the backs of the con- 
sumers of America not $55,000,000, but $140,000,000, and that 
vast sum saved to them will give them an opportunity to erect 
140,000 houses that cost $1,000 each. 

But, our friend says, this is a revenue duty. How much 
revenue do you derive from it? You do not derive any revenue 
from the sugar produced in this country. Practically one-half 
of the sugar consumed in the United States by our people is 
produced in continental United States and in our insular pos- 
sessions. Not quite one-fourth of the sugar consumed by our 
people is produced here. Notwithstanding 125 years of pro- 
tection, notwithstanding 125 years of aid to the infant industry, 
not quite one-fourth of the sugar consumed by our people is 
produced here. A little more than one-fourth is produced in 
Porto Rico and Hawaii and the other half is imported from 
Cuba. 

The sugar that we produce here, in Porto Rica, and in Hawaii 
does not pay a dollar of. tax into the Federal Treasury. Only 
the sugar that comes from Cuba or from the other countries 
of the world pays any tariff. 

Who gets the tariff from the sugar produced in continental 
United States and Hawaii and Porto Rico? The Sugar Trust 
gets it. You talk about its being a revenue measure. It is 
not even a 50 per cent revenue measure. A real revenue tax 
on sugar would be a consumption tax. But you dare not impose 
that, because all of the money paid would go to the people’s 
Treasury, and as it is now $90,000,000 of it goes into the 
pockets of the Sugar Trust and $52,000,000 of it goes into the 
Federal Treasury every year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. My friend seems to be troubled about the 
trust. I want to know, if he can tell me—I have never gotten 
a satisfactory answer to it—why it is that the trust is so 
anxious to have sugar on the free list? 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, I hope the Senator will not undertake to 
deflect my argument from the one I am now making. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. No; the Senator need not withdraw it. The 
Senator propounded that question to me the last time I spoke 
upon this question, and I answered it, I thought, to the entire 
satisfaction of the distinguished Senator. 

You tell us the sugar refiners are a trust. If they are, why 
do you want to give them 1.90 cents per pound protection 
against the consumers of the United States? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to make competition. 

Mr. JAMES. Ah, you want to make competition. You want 
to give to the sugar refiners in the United States 1.90 protection 
against the other sugar refiners of the world. I want to open 
the markets of the United States and let sugar, whether it is 
refined in Germany, in Java, in Cuba, or in any other part of 
the world, come in here free of tax. You want $1.90 protection 
per hundred pounds of refined sugar raised up in front of the 
Sugar Refining Trust of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator told us that we would have 
cheaper sugar for two or three years. It is really refreshing 
to know that we would have cheaper sugar even for two or 
three years. They always argued that if you placed sugar on 
the free list the awful Sugar Trust, which does not exist in the 
world, will do what? Will immediately monopolize the sugar 
production and the sugar sale of the world and raise the price 
of sugar upon our consumers; that with all the different coun- 
tries of the earth, speaking different languages, differing in 
habits, in religion, and in government, each one of them with 
an ambition to conquer the other one in the marts of trade, 
each one struggling against the others for the commerce of the 
world, the Senator tells us they will immediately monopolize 
the price of sugar, which they have never done and have never 
undertaken to do, just as quickly as we allow them to have 
100,000,000 more consumers. ‘i 

Mr. President, the very idea! When sugar all these years in 
the markets of the world has been unmonopolized, to say that 
because we give them 100,000,000 more consumers they will do 
what they never have done, and what they have never under- 
taken to do, to monopolize the price of the world’s market, is 
preposterous. Why is it that during all the centuries of the 
past they have never undertaken to monopolize the world’s 
production and sale of sugar? Why is it they should wait all 

.these years to monopolize the world’s production and sale of 
sugar? 

But I have, as against your prophecy and against your pre- 
diction and against your conjecture, a Sugar Trust in the United 
States within the protected boundary found guilty by a com- 
mittee of Congress, composed of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. It was a unanimous report agreed to by all the mem- 
bers of the committee. So my statement as to a Sugar Trust 
existing in the United States is not a prophecy, but a reality. 
The trust that I am undertaking to deal with is one that does 
exist, against your trust about which you prophesy, about which 
you predict, about which you conjecture and that never has 
had, and it is impossible for it to have, an existence. 

But the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] tells us about 
beet sugar. He tells us that beet sugar will still continue, he 
believes. Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate the evi- 
dence taken by the Hardwick sugar investigating committee on 
the amount of profit made by sugar-beet farmers. 


How much is the profit that we make upon corn and upon 
wheat? I have the report here from the Crop Reporter of June, 
1911, published by the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, on page 47, which is as follows: 


The estimates of cost of producing oats in 1909 given in this number 
of the Crop Reporter are the results of the tabulation of about 5,000 
reports from correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics. A_ similar 
statement in regard to cost of prdéducing corn was published in the 
April Crop Reporter and wheat in the May Crop Reporter. 

The schedule of inquiry called for the following information: Cost 
per acre of (1) commercial fertilizer, (2) preparing ground for seed, 
(3) seed, (4) planting, (5) gathering or harvesting, (6) faas 
for market, (7) wear and tear on implements, (8) rent of land or 
interest on its value, (9) other items of cost, (10) total cost, (11) 
average yield of product per acre, (12) value - bushel, (13) value 
of crop per acre (not including by-products), (14) value of by-products 
(15) average size of fields (acres), (16) average value per acre of land 
growing the crop reported upon, 

The following note accompanied the schedule of inquiry: “The cost 
of labor and teams, whether owned or hired, should be estimated upon 
the basis of the prevailing rate of wages paid, whether the actual work 
is done by owner or hired labor. Under cost of preparing ground for 
seed include cost of applying manure, if any. nder cost of cultiva- 
tion include all costs from the time the crop has been planted until 
it is ready to harvest. Include in cost of thrashing or wonene for 
market all costs from time crop has been gathered from fields until 
it is ready for use or market, et estimates be for your own or any 
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typical farm in your vicinity. 
any figures given.” 


A summary of the principal items for wheat, corn, and oats is as 
follows: 


Add such remarks as will help to explain 














Item. Wheat.| Corn. | Oats. 

—_ _— — a | —_ —— 
Cost per acre, excluding item of rent...... herendcad dollars..| 7.85 8.52 | 7.13 
Cost per acre, including item of rent................ do....} 11.15 12. 27 10.91 
Value of grain, per bushel Pit datieiesddcedanscicnsed do.. 96 . 62 -40 
LO Sa ea ere do. . 16.48 | 20.09 14. 08 
Cost per bushel, excluding item of rent............- i . 46 . 26 - 20 
Cost per bushel, including item of rent.............. a . 66 38 31 
Value less cost per acre, excluding rent... . --| 8.75] 11.57 6.95 
Value less cost per acre, including rent... . . 5.44 7.82 3.17 
Value less cost per bushel, excluding rent. . -50 - 36 . 20 
Value less cost per bushel, including rent. . -31 24 09 
Excess of value over cost, excluding rent... 116 136 97 
Excess of value over cost, including rent............ Cvens 50 64 | 29 
Ts nna oo ica ctaaecncecancconeen 2s..| 59.6 30. 2 | 25.5 
po Ee: dollars..| 54.59 | 59.46 70. 48 
Percentage of rental to land value............... per cent.. 6.3 6.3 | 5.4 











which shows that the farmer who grows corn made a net profit 
per acre in 1909 of $7.82, that the farmer who grows wheat 
made a net profit per acre of $5.44, that the farmer who grows 
oats made a net profit of $3.17 per acre. Another issue of same 
reporter shows that the farmer who grows cotton made a net 
profit of only $6 per acre. How much do you suppose the profit 
of the sugar-beet farmer was? I have the testimony here taken 
before the Hardwick committee. I hold it in my hand now. 
Fourteen of the first twenty-odd witnesses who testified show 
that the sugar-beet grower made an average net profit per acre 
of $43 upon his production of beets. Yet the farmer who grows 
cotton in the South makes only $6 as a net profit per acre. The 
farmer who toils in the wheat fields of the West and South only 
makes a net profit of $5.44 per acre. The farmer who toils in 
the cornfields of the land makes only a net profit of $7.44 per 
acre—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAMES. They toil in the heat of the summer, and yet 
he wants to tax them in order to give a profit to the sugar- 
beet grower, who makes five times as much per acre as they do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator how much per 
acre the grower of tobacco makes on his crop? 

Mr. JAMES. I thought you would bring in tobacco. Yes: I 
can tell the Senator. The farmers in Kentucky in the last 10 
years have not made $10 net profit per acre for their tobacco, 
and in many of the disastrous years when the Tobacco Trust 
controlled our market there they never made a dollar net profit 
upon their tobacco. I hope that is satisfactory to the Senator. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator in this bill is giving a duty of 
about 169 per cent on tobacco; is he not? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, that was argued out. I 
cussed that with the Senator. There is no protection to Ken- 
tucky tobacco. There is an internal-revenue tax that is levied 
upon tobacco in Kentucky, which is a burden to our industry. 
Make our tobacco free of your internal-revenue taxes and take 
the tariff off the foreign product and we will compete gladly 
with all the world. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has the opportunity to do it in 
this bill, for he is one of the Senators who is making it. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and, Mr. President, the reasons why the 
internal-revenue tax is not taken off tobacco is because it helps 
to put into the Treasury of this country millions of dollars 
from Kentucky and other States. It is a luxury and not a 
necessity. The Democratic Party believes that luxuries should 
be taxed and as nearly as possible necessities left free. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does not the Senator collect all the 
taxes as internal revenue instead of putting 169 per cent on 
the customs tax? : 

Mr. JAMES. O Mr. President, if the Senator from Kan- 
sas knew anything at all about tobacco, he would not ask that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas knows as much 
about tobacco as the Senator from Kentucky knows about 
sugar. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; the truth of it is, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas was born in Kentucky, but he was not born 
in that part of it where they grow tobaco. The Senator 
would not ask me if he knew anything at all about tobacco 
why we put a tariff tax upon the importation of tobacco when 
we have an jinternal-reyenue tax upon the home tobacce. 
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Would the Senator have us take off the tariff tax upon foreign 
tobacco and let the domestic tobacco pay the internal-revenue 
tax while the foreign tobacco would pay no tax at all? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is just as easy to make the foreign to- 
bacco pay an internal tax as the domestic tobacco. 

Mr. JAMES. That is all it does. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator sees fit to do it. 

Mr. JAMES. That is all it does pay under this bill. The 
tariff that is laid upon tobacco is laid upon it to equalize it 
with the internal-revenue tax placed upon the domestic product 
and nothing more. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But it is put upon—— 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator means to talk about Kentucky 
tobacco, practically all our tobaceo is sold upon the markets of 
the world; but the Senator can not get me to consume all my 
time on.the tobacco question. It is not half so sweet as sugar. 
| Laughter in the galleries. | 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
well knows that the farmer does not pay a cent of internal rey- 
enue tax on tobacco. That is paid by the dealers in tobacco. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course the Senator knows that every tax 
you lay upon any product when it is an internal revenue tax is 
ultimately paid by the man who produces it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator knows that when he imposes a 
customs tax on imported tobacco he is protecting the tobacco 
grower of Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I have answered that. 3 have 
said to the Senator that the tariff tax placed on tobacco is 
merely to equalize it with the internal-revenue tax paid on our 
home products, and we levy the tax upon our home products, 
as we levy a tax on the imported article, because tobacco is a 
luxury, and our party believe it is a proper subject of taxation 
in order that we may put a necessity like sugar upon the break- 
fast table free from any duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas does not object to 
internal-revenue taxes being imposed upon the consumption of 
tobacco, but he does object to a protective duty of 169 per cent 
on the tobaceo fields of Kentucky, when the sugar-beet farmer 
of the West and the wheat grower of the West have their prod- 
ucts placed upon the free list. 

Mr. JAMES. O Mr. President, of course the Senator can 
make that speech. He has made it several times; but I think 
everybody understands that it would be manifestly unfair to 
exact from the home producer an internal-revenue tax upon his 
product and let the preduct of the foreigner, who pays no taxes 
here, who does not love our country here, who does not stand 
ready to defend it, who has no interest in it, come in here and 
sell his product free of any taxation at all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator, but why not 

Mr. JAMES. Then that settles it. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries. ] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
The rules of the Senate do not permit manifestations in the gal- 
leries of approbation or disapprobation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would be glad to have 
the Senator indicate the particular rule. The Chair has been 
examining the rules, but he does not find it there. 

Mr. WARREN. The Vice President probably knows the rule, 
and if he has examined the rules and says it is not there, I 
have nothing further to say at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ghair has been unable to 
find it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Vice Presidents have always so an- 
nounced the rule heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the statement of a Senator 
some time ago the Chair so ruled, but on examining the rules the 
Chair was unable to find it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But why does he not treat the producer of 
sugar beets of the West with the same consideration that he 
treats the producer of tobacco? 

Mr, JAMES. If you will 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why is the farmer who cultivates the soil 
for the growth of tobacco, a luxury, entitled to more considera- 
tion than the farmer who cultivates beets to produce a necessity 
of life? 

Mr. JAMES. You talk about sugar beets. You are advocat- 
ing a protection of $1.80 upon refined sugar, and yet you have 
been advocating and allowing sugar beets of the Canadian 
farmer to come in here at 10 per cent, yet you give your sugar 
refiner, when he buys those beets to refine them in the market, 
eight times as much protection as you give the American farmer 
who grows the beets. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kentucky is just as ac- 
curate in that statement as he has been in any that he has made 
here to-night. He can not point to a single utterance that the 
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Senator from Kansas has ever made on this floor in favor of a 
duty of $1.90 per hundred pounds on sugar. ; 
Mr. JAMES. I ask the Senator, Is he a Republican? 
Republican Party stood for it. 
Senator claims allegiance. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kentucky said that the 
Senator from Kansas did, or that “you did,” and I say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that the Senator from Kansas does not 
and never has said that he favored a duty of $1.90 per hundred 
pounds on sugar. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, Mr. President, I, in that statement, was 
merely aligning the Senator with the Republican Party. The 
Senator has not told me to which party he claims allegiance. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is like an old fellow 
that lived in a small country town down my way during the 
Civil War who heard that there was a band of guerrillas com- 
ing into town. From his first information he thought it was a 
small one and organized the boys of the town to wage war 
upon them. And as they started out to meet them, with the 
courageous captain riding in front, a bey came running up the 
road greatly excited, and said to the captain, “My, don’t go 
down there. There are thousands of them, and they will kill 
you all.” The old fellow said, “Ob, my boy, we are going to 
meet them; we will look them over, and if there are fewer of 
them than there are of us we will lick them. If there are 
more of them than there are of us, we'll jine ’em.” [Laughter 
and applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is as intelligent an answer 

Mr. JAMES. That may be the Senator’s position. He will 
be a Bull Moose if he sees he can lick them, and he will be a 
Republican if he sees they can lick him. [Laughter in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is as intelligent an argument upon the 
merits of the tariff bill asthe Senator has made to-night. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not propose to—— 

Mr. JAMES. I knew the Senator would get mad, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is always quite a tender spot with him. I have 
known for some time that he was ashamed to tell to what 
party ke claims allegiance in this great struggle here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I assure the Senator that I am not half as 
angry as he seems to think I am. 

Mr. JAMES. Im all respect and kindness to the Senator, I. 
do not desire to irritate him, though some of my retorts, purely 
kind, have seemed to do so very greatly, and to that extent 
— he has used language that in my judgment was not jus- 
tified. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator sees fit to make that answer 
in order to avoid any further criticism 

Mr. JAMES. I will yield to the Senator on one considera- 
tion, and that is that he tell us to what political party he 
belongs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
not yielded to me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Kentucky declines to yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thouglit he said he yielded. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; I yield to the Senator on the condition 
that he tell us to what particular party he belongs. Then [ 
will know how to deal with the Senator in debate. I do not 
want to take the trouble to particularize him from his party. 
If I know to which party he claims he belongs, then I can 
understand him better. I am dealing with principles and 
parties, not with individuals. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that as to’what party I belong is my own 
concern, so far as the merits of this question are coneerned. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I refuse to yield. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries. } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky will 
proceed. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I was merely pointing out that 
the Senate is solemnly asked to tax all the farmers who grow 
wheat and corn and cotton and oats who make a net profit of 
from $3 to $7.50 per acre in order to give an artificial profit to 
the sugar-beet grower, who is making now, according to the 
proof taken by the Hardwick investigating committee, and I 
have the testimony here in front of me, showing that they 
make net profits all the way from $25 to $72 per acre on the 
production of sugar beets. 

Is it fair, Mr. President, to tax the cotton farmer, who toils 
under the southern sun, and all farmers who grow eorn and 
wheat and work as hard as the beet-sugar grower does—is it 
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fair to tax those men, who only make a net profit of from six 
dollars to seven and a half dollars per acre, in order to give an 
additional profit to the sugar-beet grower, whose average net 
profit runs all the way from twenty-five to fifty-odd dollars per 
acre? 

But, Mr. President, I desire to say that the sugar-beet grower, 
great as his profit has been in the United States, has not en- 
joyed the rich benefit to which he was really entitled. Take 
the Great Western Sugar Co., of Michigan. It made in five 
years $18,000,000. They paid taxes upon $2,500,000. They 
have declared dividends all the way from 35 per cent on up to 
100 per cent. How much does the farmer in the West get for 
his sugar beets? The farmer in the West gets for his sugar 
beets from about $5.50 to $5.75 per ton. How much does the 
sugar-beet grower in Germany get? I hold in my hand here a 
statement issued by one of the trade reports of Germany and 
one of her sugar factories, which is as follows: 

Balance sheet and trade report of the Dirschau (Germany) Sugar 
Factory for the season 1911-12, as follows: 

We have followed the example of other factories and have increased 

beet prices M. 40 per 100 kilos for 1912-13, viz: 
7 oe dollars and eigkty cents per long ton, shipment by end of 
Oe gir dollars and four cents per long ton, shipment first half No- 
vera dollars and twenty-eight cents per long ton, shipment from 
November 16 to closing down of factory. 

“Rebates for freight will be paid as usual. The beet growers will 
receive additional payments if the profits of the stockholders amount 
to more than 6 per cent. During the past year, 1911-12, we have made 
additional payments to beet growers, as per contract, at the rate of 89 
cents per ton, and we have voluntarily paid our regular shippers an 
additional rate of 79 cents per ton.” 

In the annual report of F. O. Licht, statistical bureau for the 
beet-sugar industry of the German Empire for the season of 
1911-12, the following occurs: 

The official (average) price of beets during the years 1910-11 were 
5.44; 1911-12, 5.56. 

So it develops that our beet-sugar factories themselves pre- 
sent the proof that the grower in this country is entitled to 
little or no protection. 

Certainly it can not be successfully contended that the factory 
cost of manufacturing beet sugar is greater in this country than 
abroad. The operation is a mechanical one. The cost of labor 
per pound of sugar produced is very small. The cost of fuel 
here is less than in Europe and the average size of the factory 
is larger, so that operating expenses here are reduced in this 
way. 

What a vast sum would be paid to the sugar-beet growers of 
the West if they had made a contract with the sugar-beet fac- 
tories to divide with them all in excess of 6 per cent profit. 
What a great sum they would have received. 

I can imagine now the Great Western Sugar Co., that made 
$18,000.000 in five years, going out and dividing with the farm- 
ers in the West who grow the beets out of which it made those 
millions. What a vast sum it would be. In Germany they pay 
them upon an average $6 per ton. In addition to that, they pay 
them a bonus upon their sugar beets if they make more than 6 
per cent, and in many cases in Germany they have paid to 
them as much as 75 and 80 cents a ton on the additional amount 
exceeding the 6 per cent profit that went pro rata to the sugar- 
beet growers from whom they’ purchased beets; but over in 
this country the farmer grows sugar beets and sells them to the 
factory. The factory makes the enormous profit, and charges 
up to depreciation of value hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in order to conceal from the public the real 
amount of their profit; and yet we are told, Mr. President, that 
we ought to permit this to go on because it is just a little 
amount; that it will only cheapen sugar for a while. 

In 1890, when sugar was placed upon the free list, within 30 
days from that time it fell 2 cents a pound, and every farmer 
and every laborer in this land was enabled to buy it that much 
cheaper. 

Mr. President, sugar is a great necessity of life. In this coun- 
try our consumption per capita is 80 pounds; in Great Britain, 
before the Boer War, when sugar was free, the consumption 
was 110 pounds per capita. When sugar was placed on the free 
list in this country in 1890 its consumption increased 25 per 
cent per capita. 

Mr. President, the sugar-beet grower of the West needs no 
protection. He is getting no more for his beets to-day than is 
paid to the farmer in Germany who produces beets. All of the 
profits of this protection have been absorbed and eaten up and 
have gone for many years to the sugar-beet factory owner. 
There is where it has gone. 

Mr. President, our friend from Louisiana stated that in Mis- 
sissippi and other Southern States there was an amount of so 
much protection which differed from other States, This is a 
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great Republic. In Mississippi there are practically no products 
that are protected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I understand the Senator correctly 
that there was some protection to somebody in Mississippi? 

Mr. JAMES. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I said 
there was practically no protection in Mississippi: but the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana was seeking to make the argument that this 
bill was sectional. I have heard that argument made before, 
but it did not come from a Democrat. I heard Mr Speaker 
Cannon once make the argument that the wool bill we had under 
consideration in the other House was sectional; but when the 
next bill came along, which was for free sugar, I saw him turn 
to the. Representatives from Louisiana and heard him say to 
them: “Oh, Louisiana, Louisiana, how much longer will you 
kiss the Democratic hand that smites you?” 

Upon the committee that formulated this bill there is a ma- 
jority of southerners—the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wi- 
LIAMS], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], who was born in Georgia, now a Senator from a 
Western State, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and myself constituting 
a majority of Senators upon that committee, and surely the 
American people will not hear with tolerance any suggestion 
that southerners have legislated against their own section of the 
country, where they were born. that they love, and where those 
who love them live and those whom they loved lie buried. 

Mr. President, one of the great products of Kentucky. hemp, 
had a tariff, I believe, of $22.50 per ton upon it. and that 
article was placed upon the free list; but I am not going to 
leave the Democratic Party upon that account. I voted for the 
removal of that duty because other basic products, like cotton 
and wool, are placed upon the free list. So Kentucky hemp 
goes upon the free list. It is grown upon as rich a soil as there 
is in the world; and the Kentucky farmers, if they can not grow 
hemp profitably, can grow wheat or corn or tobacco profitably. 
They are not asking the protection of the Government or for 
the taxing power of the Government in order to make profitable 
a great agricultural product of theirs. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask if Kentucky whisky 
goes on the free list? 

Mr. JAMES. Why. Mr. President, Kentucky whisky is taxed 
a dollar and ten cents per gallon; and that is because it is a 
luxury. [Laughter.] A dollar and ten cents internal-revenue 
tax is placed upon whisky. and that, I repeat, is for the purpose 
of getting revenue sufficient to run the Government. About 
$250.000.000 is gathered from the internal-revenue taxes placed 
upon whisky and tobacco in order to sustain this Government. 
Would the Senator have sugar placed upon the tax list and 
whisky placed upon the free list? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator from Kentucky if there 
is not a duty of $1.50 a gallon on whisky in addition to the 
internal-revenue tax, to which he has referred, of $1.10 a gal- 
lon, making a total tax on whisky of $2.60 per gallon? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Wait a minute until I ask a question. I 
will ask the Senator whether the State of Kentucky does not 
manufacture annually about 43,000,000 gallons of whisky, which 
receives the benefit of this protection of a dollar and a half a 
gallon in addition to the internal-revenue tax of $1.10 a gallon? 

Mr.‘ JAMES. This is the first time I ever heard the argu- 
ment advanced that an internal-revenue tax placed upon whisky 
was a protection to whisky. 7 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not speak of the internal-revenue 
tax. 

Mr. JAMES. But just allow me to answer, please. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Louisiana has not known 
much of Kentucky whisky, or he would know that it needs no 
protection from any whisky in the worid. [Laughter on the 
floor and in the galleries. ] 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator ac- 
quits me of a knowledge of the famous corn juice for which his 
State is so famous, but he has not answered and he can not 
answer my question about a dollar and a Half a gallon protec- 
tion upon the corn of Kentucky. That is a wonderful protec- 
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tion his State gets. A bushel of corn makes 4 gallons of that 
Kentucky Bourbon that is so fine. 

Mr. JAMES. So far as foreign whisky is concerned, Mr. 
President, the distilleries of Kentucky export more whisky than 
all the rest of the world exports into the United States of 
America. The Kentucky whisky is a peculiar brand; it stands 
alone; it fears no competition; and so far as a protective tariff 
being placed on whisky in order to protect whisky, it never 
entered the mind of a single man, except the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL Some American citizens must like this 
ether whisky, for it produces about $25,000,000 a year revenue; 
that is, the internal-revenue tax and the import duty on these 
other whiskies. 

Mr, JAMES. If the Senator wants to take the position—and 
while he is getting into the Republican Party, he had better 
get in good—the Republican Party once took the position in 
favor of free whisky. Now, if the Senator wants to take that 
position, we will understand that he has at last gotten beyond 
redemption. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am not taking a position 
for free whisky—I think it is a luxury, and I think it ought 
to be taxed—but I am taking the position that the Senator shall 
not get up here and try to put the products of Louisiana on the 
free list and make no mention whatever of the tremendous pro- 
tection which his State is getting, of sixty-odd million dollars 
a year beeause of that tax on Kentucky whisky. 

Mr. JAMES. So far as I am concerned, Mr. President. I 
am willing that the Senator from Louisiana er anybody else 
shall take away all the protection upon foreign whisky if you 
will only levy upen foreign whisky, as you do upen home 
whisky, an internal-revenue tax. The Senator knows very well 
that the tax laid upon the article of domestic production is an 
internal-revenue tax, and that you could not allow whisky te 
be imported into this country without any tax upon it at all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The tax is a dollar and ten cents plus a 
dollar and fifty cents, making $2.60—one dollar and a half 
protective duty and $1.10 internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. JAMES. So far as that dollar and fifty cents is con- 
cerned, it does not protect the Kentucky distiller. There is 
not a whisky producer in Kentucky who ever believed it did, 
and the Senator from Louisiana knows it does not. It is purely 
a revenue tax and brings millions into our Treasury from for- 
eign whisky, which is a luxury and ought to be taxed. So 
far as I am individually concerned, I am willing to place a 
revenue tax upon whisky, because it is a luxury and not a 
necessity. I am willing to place a tax upon the foreign pro- 
duction. 

The provisions of the bill in relation to whisky are of the 
same character as those that have remained in the law all 
along for the last 25 years. The spirits schedule was not mine; 
I had nothing to do with it; but I will say to the Senator that 
this bill contains an additional revenue tax upon whisky of 
$1.006,000 that never was written in any other bill in the world. 
I reckon if whisky. were a Louisiana product the Senator would 
leave the Democratic Party upon that account; but when we 
wrote a million dollars additional tax upon whisky I voted for 
it, because I believed that it ought to bear its burden of taxa- 
tion because it is a luxury. 

Mr. President, I took the floor merely to answer the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Louisiana upon sugar, but he 
branched off and made an argument.for a tax upon wool. He 
says that a tax on wool is for the benefit of the farmer. How 
inany farmers in the United States grow wool? Five-hundred- 
and-odd thousand farmers grow wool. How many farmers are 
there in this country? There are 6,300,000 farmers in the 
United States, of whom 5,700,000 produce no wool. I am the 
advocate of the farmer. You tell me that you want to protect 
the farmer, when in order to do so you tax 10 farmers to pro- 
tect 1. One farmer has sheep, and you tax 10 of his neighbors 
who use wool. In the Senator’s own State nearly 10,000,000 
pounds of wool are imported in order to supply his own people 
in the State of Louisiana. 

The population of Louisiana according to the census of 1910 
was 1,656,388; wool produced in Louisiana, 573,500 pounds per 
annum. The wool consumed by the people of Louisiana was 
10,300,883 pounds per annum. So the people of that State would 
have to pay the tax upon 9,700,000 more pounds of wool than 
is produced in that State every year. I speak, Mr. President, 
for the 5,700,000 farmers in the United States who do not pro- 
duce wool as against the 500,000 farmers who do produce wool. 

So upon sugar I speak for the ninety-odd millions of people 
who consume sugar, while the Senator speaks for the small 
number who produce sugar. How many farmers in the United 
States produce sugar beets? I would say that there were not 
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more than 10,000 of them engaged in the production of sugar 
beets. Against the 10,000 who produce beet sugar I stand for 
the 6,290,000 farmers who consume sugar. 

Our Republican friends tell us that this bill is antagonistic 
to the interests of the farmer, that it places his corn and wheat 
upon the free list, that it removes from his productions the 
tariff rates that now exist upon those products. If there is one 
fraud above another, if there is one deception greater than 
all the rest, it is the theory advanced by them that the tariff 
upon corn and wheat increases the price of those products. 
There never has been a year in the history of the life of this 
great Republic in which we have not exported more corn and 
wheat than we have imported. For the last 10 years our ex- 
ports have exceeded our imports by from 20,000,000 to 120,000,000 
bushels of corn. Our exports of wheat have exceeded our im- 
ports during these last 10 years by from 70,000,000 to 234,000,000 
bushels. Producing, therefore, more of both of these products 
than our people can consume, our surplus production must. be 
sold in the open markets of the world. The price, therefore, 
of the surplus products of necessity fixes the price of the 
domestic product, and the conclusion irresistibly follows that 
the price of corn and wheat in this, as in all countries that 
produce more than they can consume, is fixed by the world’s 
market price. No one would ship corn out of the United States 
to foreign countries of the world if he could obtain as much 
for it here as he could there, and certainly he would not ship 
it abread if he could obtain more here than he could there. 

This duty, therefore, placed upon corn and wheat is used as 
a great deception upon the farmers in order that the people 
who manufacture ali the things that they use are enabled to 
say to the farmer, “ Why, you share in this protection; you 
are benefited by the increased price of corn and wheat, and 
therefore the increased price that you pay for your plows, your 
harvesting machinery, your harrows, your rakes, your wagons, 
your harness, your boots and shoes, your clothes, your sugar, 
and all the other necessities of life is compensated to you by 
this tariff upon farm products.” President Taft himself de- 
elared, when the Canadian reciprocity question was under con- 
sideration, that the price of corn and wheat was not increased 
by the tariff. Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, a distinguished 
Republican, made the same statement. I am frank to say, 
Mr. President, however, that if I did believe the tariff en- 
hanced the value of corn and wheat I would still vote against 
it. The hand of taxation, in my deliberate judgment, should 
never be fastened upon the bread and meat our people eat. I 
could not find it in my heart to raise the price of bread, the 
staff of life, by the taxing power of the Government. I am 
unwilling to make it harder for the poor to feed hungry mouths 
with meat and bread by giving to them a fictitious value, by 
laying a tariff duty upon them. In this Republic of republics, 
this prosperous land of ours, with its myriad avenues of taxa- 
tion, we should certainly be able to supply our revenue necessi- 
ties sufficient to administer the affairs of this Government in 
economy and honesty without pinchingsthe tables of the poor. 
Mr. President, meat and bread should be as free from taxation 
as the light that shines wpon us, as the air we breathe, or the 
water we drink. I rejoice that in this great bill we take the tax 
off of the necessities of life and transfer it to the profits of 
the rich. We substitute a tax upon the income from millions 
of the rich for a tax upon those things that feed and clothe our 
people, and I rejoice that for the first time in half a century 
the wealth of this land will share the burden that would be 
borne by poverty—that the income tax, the most just of all 
taxes, will be written into the law. 

It is a tax that never touches want, a tax that never burdens 
adversity, a tax that never causes sorrow, a tax that never 
hovers above distress, a tax that forecloses no mortgages, a tax 
that forees no sales; it is a tax that reaches only where pros- 
perity dwells, a tax that is collected only where success 
abounds. 

Instead of being called an income tax, it could be more prop- 
erly and justly called a prosperity tax. Mr. President, it was a 
long, fierce struggle that Democracy made to have the income 
tax written into our Constituticn, so that the right to tax 
wealth to make prosperity share the burdens of the glorious 
Republic that prospered them would be immune to the technical 
objection of shrewd lawyers, safe from the attack of the 
constitutional critic, and not unconstitutional, because we made 
it a part of the Constitution itself. For 50 years and more the 
numberless fortunes have been exempt; our Government has 
been run by what you might call a consumption tax. The great 
wealth of the land has been exempted. While demanding and 
receiving protection—a deceptive word they use, which only 
means that the Government farmed out to them the right to tax 
all the other people for their benefit—they stubbornly resisted 
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the payment of a single dollar of taxes upon their vast accumu- 
lations, upon their swollen, and ofttimes stolen, fortunes. But 
at last the people were victorious. The income tax was written 
as a part of the Constitution of this Government, and in con- 
formity with that and by its authority we have written into 
this law a tax upon incomes that will bring into the Treasury 
of the Government more than $100,000,000 per annum. I can 
not think there is a single honest American that will dispute 
the righteousness of this tax. If there be such, let him leave 
this land that has so prospered him and seek another, for he 
neither loves this country nor has the patriotism or courage to 
defend it. 

The President, Woodrow Wilson, has been denounced as a 
dictator. Why? Because he has dared to stand for the faith 
as written in our platform. If he had been in favor of special 
privilege, if he had been in favor of the exactions that greed 
demanded, his position would not have been assailed as that of 
a dictator; he would have been hailed as a benefactor by those 
who now assail him. But because he believed in and advised 
in favor of free meat and free bread and free sugar and free 


wool, he is denounced as a dictator; but the American people’ 


will answer at the ballot box and say, “ If that be dictation, then 
long live the dictator who stands for that doctrine in our 
American life.” [Applause in the galleries.] 

The ViCE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I rejoice that when this bill 
which we are now considering springs into life the Payne- 
Aldrich bill goes to its death. That measure was the greatest 
betrayal ever written into law, the most consummate piece of 
class legislation that ever found its way upon the statute books 
of the country or ever masqueraded under the cloak of a bill to 
raise revenue. 

Mr. President, this bill has been framed in the interest of all 
the people. It is free from the corroding touch of special privi- 
lege. It frees from the heavy hand of taxation the necessities 
of life. It denies to trusts and monopolies the favor and assist- 
ance of Government aid. It does not farm out to a favored few 
the special privilege of taxation. It recognizes the only true 
and just principle upon which taxation can rightly rest, and 
that is to secure revenue sufficient to administer the affairs of 
the Government honestly and economically. In this bill there 
are no jokers to enrich members of the Finance Committee. In 
it no rates are written to burden the poor in order to enrich 
Members of this body. Within our council room no paid agent 
of monopoly sat giving daily reports of his triumph in writing 
the rates that greed desired. No schedule in this bill has been 
written by its chief beneficiaries. This bill is the work of sin- 
cere hearts, open minds, and untainted hands. It is responsive 
to the will of the American people, a will twice overwhelmingly 
expressed at the polls. It is the promise of Democracy faith- 
fully written into law. This bill is free from intrigue, devoid 
of injustice. It is a bill to support this Government and not a 
bill to impoverish the people—a bill to raise revenue and not 
a bill to raise millionaires. I thank you. [Applause on the 
floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. BRISTOW obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not intend to take more than a mo- 
ment. I am not going to make a speech. I rose merely for 
the purpose of announcing that on Monday next, after the close 


from Kansas 


of the morning business, I shall address the Senate. upon 
Schedule E and its relation to beet sugar and beet-sugar pro- 
duction. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, for florid and violent state- 
ments, with little regard to fact or accuracy, the effort which 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMEes] has just made prob- 
ably has no parallel in the history of this body. 

The Senator has taken a few illustrations, gathered from an 
extensive investigation, as to the profits that are made by sugar- 
beet farmers in the United States, and has compared them with 
the profits made in other agricultural pursuits. He has given 
the amount made as profit by the sugar-beet farmers at about 
$48 per acre. If the Senator from Kentucky had cared to state 
the facts, or if he had given any attention to the statistics that 
are available for’ him or any other Member of this body, he 
would have made no such statements. 

It is well known to those who have taken the trouble to in- 
form themselves that the average production of sugar beets in 
this country is only about 10 tons per acre, and the average 
price paid to the farmer who grows sugar beets is $5.50 per ton, 
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making the gross receipts for each acre of sugar beets raised 
approximately $55. ~ 

It is about all that a farmer can do to grow 10 acres of beets. 
His gross receipts on the average are $55 per acre. Take out 
of that the expenses he has in growing his 10 acres of beets 
and his net profits are no greater than the net profits of the 
average agricultural crop, and this the Senator from Kentucky 
should have stated if he cared anything about facts in dis- 
cussing the sugar tariff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask a quesfion, merely to get the 
Senator’s idea of what the facts are. I do not myself know, 
because the evidence is so absolutely confusing that one can 
net find out. What is the Senator’s idea of the net profit of 
the sugar-beet grower per acre? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It varies; the same as in the case of every 
other agricultural preduct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Some of them make no profit; some have 
made, in rare instances, as much as the Senator from Kentucky 
says. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But what is the Senator’s idea of the aver- 
age net profit of the sugar-beet grower? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The sugar-beet farmer can grow, as a rule, 
for each man about 10 acres, and he gets on an average in the 
United States $55 an acre. He does well if he can average 10 
tons per acre, making $55 gross per acre for his crop. As to 
what his net profit is, nobody can tell. It depends upon the 
conditions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But can not the Senator give me an ap- 
proximate idea of the average net profit? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask, because if the average net profit, as 
has been asserted by some very conservative beet growers, is 
$6 an acre—that being about the lowest estimate I have ever 
seen—I would undertake to grow rich in 10 years if I could 
make that on cotton. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe the Senator from Mississippi is 
intellectually absolutely honest. If a sugar-beet farmer could 
grow aS many acres of beets as he can of wheat or corn and 
make as much money per acre 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about the net profit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, net profit or any other kind of profit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the net income of. growing sugar beets 
is $6 an acre, I undertake to say that if I could make a net 
10 years. So far, growing cotton has made me rather poor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not possible to estimate the avernge net 
profits of a farmer as it is of a business man. His work 
entirely of a different character. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky spoke of meat and 
bread, and said they should be as free as the air we breathe. 
But in this bill the Senator from Kentucky votes to put a duty 
on every stitch of clothing that a man wears, whether he be 
in the shop or the factory or upon the farm. If the meat and 
bread which the man eats should be as free as the water that 
he drinks and the air that he breathes, ought not the Senator 
from Kentucky also to favor making the clothing which the law 
compels him to wear as free as the meat and the bread? Yet 
the Senator taxes the clothing made in the mills and factories 
at from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The Senator from Kentucky claims to be a friend of the 
farmer, yet on the article of fluorspar, a mineral produced in 
the Senator’s own county, in the State of Kentucky, he main- 
tains in this bill a duty of 50 per cent. while the wool, the 
wheat, and the cattle which grow on the Kentucky farm he puts 
on the free list. That is the kind of a friend the Kentucky 
farmers have to represent them here on this floor. 

The Senator defended the duty on whisky, and tried to make 
it appear that such duty was an internal-revenue tax and not a 
protective tax, when the Senator, who comes from the State 
which, he says, produces more whisky than any other State in 
the Union, knows that ‘there is an internal-revenue tax of $1.10 
per gallon imaosed on every gallon ef whisky, foreign or domes- 
tic, that is consumed in the United States. He knows—and if 
he had been as frank as he expects other Senators to be he 
would have stated—that there is also a protective duty on every 
gallon of whisky that is imported into the United States of one 
dollar and a half a gallon in addition to the $1.10 of internal- 
revenue duty. All of the tax on whisky could have been col- 
lected as internal-revenue tax as easily as to impose a customs 
duty upon it, but that would have left the distilleries of Ken- 
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tucky in competition with the world, and the Senator’s kindly 
solicitude for them would not permit that. 

Oh, no! This great patriot, who looms up so magnificently 
from the State of Kentucky to defend this tariff bill, imposes a 
protective duty of a dollar and a half per gallon on the whisky 
that is produced in Kentucky, a protection to the distilleries of 
the Blue Grass State, but ke refuses to give the farmers who 
grow sheep in that State any protection upon che wool they 
grow. I would like for the Senator to snswer me why he 
favors such an infamous policy, but as soon as I rise in my 
own right to answer his arguments this courageous Kentuckian 
leaves the Chamber. 

The whisky distilleries of America are protected in this 
bill—oh, yes; but the ’farmers, upon whose industry and through 
whose toil the American Nation has been enriched, are turned 
over to the free competition of the earth, except those that may 
be growing tobacco or rice. The Senator would close the sugar 
factories of Louisiana and the beet-sugar factories of the West, 
but he would never close a distillery in Kentucky. Ob, no! 
The distilleries of the grand old Blue Grass State must have 
their protection. They aré, without doubt, the friends of the 
Senator. 

The Senator referred to the lamented McKinley; but he was 
not frank enough to tell the Senate of the United States that 
when the great McKinley uttered that statement there were 
but two beet-sugar factories in the United States; that it was 
after that date that the development of this great enterprise 
began. It was after the law which bears his signature had been 
placed upon the statute books that this industry began its 
wonderful development; and from the two factories that existed 
when the McKinley bill was passed there has grown a mighty 
industry, until to-day we have 73 factories, producing per 
annum about 700,000 tons of sugar, or one-fifth of the entire 
American consumption. 

Ah, it may be broad-minded statesmanship to murder the 
great sugar industry which flourishes a thousand miles from 
the Senator’s home State and protect the distilleries and the 
tohaceco growers within his State, and, incidentally, a little 
fluorspar in his home county, but I do not think so. 

It las been the persistent policy of every great civilized na- 
tion, with one exception, to encourage domestic sugar produc- 
tion. Beginning, as I said in the Senate a few days since, with 
the great Napoleon, sugar-beet production has had the favor of 
every great commercial nation of the earth except one. But in 
the days of the development of this industry in France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, and other European nations there was 
a different kind of statesman in control of the affairs of each 
of those countries from the statesmen that seem to flourish 
in this day in our country. It was under the mighty Bismarck 
that the German sugar-beet production was developed. Under 
the policies which he established it grew from practically noth- 
ing, until to-day the German Empire is supplying the entire de- 
mands of her own people and exporting more than a million 
tons of beet sugar per annum. In the development of her 
industrial life Germany had a Bismarck friendly to her people 
and proud of their enterprise, but she never had a James; that 
misfortune has fallen to us. 

In France during the great administration of Thiers the 
sugar-beet industry grew, until to-day France is producing 
nearly every pound of sugar which her people consume. Dur- 
ing that period there was no such statesman to interfere with 
the promotion of her prosperity and the development of her 
domestic industries as we have in control of our national affairs 
to-day. Her statesmen were not of the type of the latest ar- 
rival here from the grand old State of Kentucky. 

The Senator, while he was explaining with such unction the 
profits of the beet-sugar growers of the West, failed to state 
that beet culture is intensive farming; that one man can culti- 
vate but comparatively a limited area; and that while one 
farmer may care for 100 acres of wheat or 50 acres of corn, he 
can care for only a comparatively small acreage of beets. 

Senators, I think we should be frank in discussing the great 
economic questions that confront us—questions that ought to 
be settled here in the interest of a common country, and not 
through narrow partisan action. 

The Senator refers to the Sugar Trust. 
action is what the Sugar Trust wants. 
sugar; it does not produce it. It buys the sugar that is grown 
in the Tropics. It imports it into the United States, refines it 
here, takes its toll, and then puts the refined product upoau the 
American market. The refiners’ trust desires free sugar because 
it will give it its raw material free. It does not want to pay 
a tax on its raw material. It takes the sugar that comes from 
the Tropics as its raw material, which under this bill comes in 
free, and then, by virtue of its great power, its monopoly, which 


Why, the Senator’s 
The Sugar Trust refines 
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it has acquired through years of effort, it charges for its refined 
product whatever price it can. When the beet-sugar industry 
is destroyed, which the Senator from Kentucky desires to do, 
the American market is to be left to the Sugar Trust, to be 
plundered without domestic competition. This is what the 
Senator’s bill favors. 

The campaign for free sugar was started by the sugar 
refiners four years ago. It has been kept up continuously. The 
literature that has been circulated by the Senator himself and 
his political associates was largely prepared by representatives 
of the sugar refiners, Of course they want free sugar, for it is 
their raw material. I know that there are well-meaning men 
here, Senators on this floor, who would not favor the Sugar 
Trust, who have voted for free sugar; but, whether knowingly 
or inadvertently, when they cast that vote it was in the inter- 


est of the Sugar Trust and against the independent domestic 
producer. 


Mr. WILLIAMS.. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kansas one more question, and then I will not disturb him 
further. I thought he said a moment ago that a vote in favor 
of free sugar was a vote in favor of the Sugar Trust. Did I 
understand him correctly? 

Mr. BRISTOW. My statement was, whether knowingly or 
inadvertently, that a vote for free sugar is a vote in favor of 
the Sugar Trust. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator 
answered my question categorically. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Mississippi asked me what 
I said, and I undertook to repeat it in substance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator might just as well have 
answered categorically by saying yes. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator to explain how per- 
mitting all the refined sugar in the world from Java, Sumatra, 
Cuba, Germany, France, wherever cane or beet sugar is grown. 
to come to the shores of the United States could be an ad- 
vantage to the refiner of sugar in the United States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the cheapest sugar-producing countries on earth are the 
tropical islands of Java, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and a few others. 
They produce raw sugar. There has never been a pound of 
sugar refined upon any of those islands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will just pardon me to an- 
swer his question, I will be glad to yield to him again. That 
raw sugar is purchased by the sugar refiner in New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and it is taken to those sugar 
refineries and refined and placed upon the market, and they 
can compete, with any refiner on earth in Germany, England 
or any place else; and when they can get their raw sugar as 
they can from these islands they do not need any protection 
against the beet-sugar producers of Germany, because they can 
underseli them, and the beet-sugar producers will not send their 
sugar here, because they can not do so at a profit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand that hitherto, 
of course, there has not been any refined sugar to any appreci- 
able extent imported into the United States, and very little of 
it exported from the tropical islands to any country of the 
world. . 

Mr. BRISTOW. None of it. ; 

; Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, yes; the Senator must not go too 
ar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not gone too far in that statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the reason hitherto has been 
that every civilized country in the world, every European coun- 
try in the world—and I mean by European country a country 
of European race—has fixed a duty upon refined sugar that 
reuders it impossible for tropical countries to refine sugar and 
export it. But when we put refined sugar upon the free list, 
does *he Senator pretend to tell the American people, as he is 
honest in purpose and honest in thought, that they will not 
refine sugar in Cuba and in Sumatra and in Java? 

Mr. BRISTOW. (I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator does pretend to tell us that, 
then I ask him if the reason why they can not refine sugar in 
those countries is because they have so much less to pay for 
labor? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no. The reason why they do not refine 
it there is because the climatic conditions do not seem to invite 
it. The truth is that England refines the sugar that is con- 
sumed in England. It never has been refined in the British 
colonies. Canada refines her sugar. Even in our own country 
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we import it into continental United States to refine it from 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if it be true that those countries 
which are afflicted with pauper labor can not refine sugar in 
competition with us, and the labor employed in sugar refinement 
is very unskilled labor, why is it that the Senator and his com- 
peers contend that pauper labor is dangerous to all of them? 

Now, one minute before you answer that. I agree with you 
that when you bring a ton of raw sugar into an American re- 
finery the American refinery can refine it cheaper than it can 
be refined in Suba or Java. Yet the Senator must confess that 
the price of labor in Cuba and in Java and in Sumatra runs 
from one-half to one-fifth of the price of labor in the American 
market. Therefore, if it be true, as he has said, that our re- 
finers can compete with the world in refining raw sugar it 
must be because of the superior ability of American labor and 
American machinery. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The pauper labor which the Senator speaks 
of would be unfit, I take it, for the purposes of the refiners. 
At least we have the fact undisputed that refineries are not 
successful and never have been so in the Tropics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Senator contend that that is 
on account of climatic reasons? 

Mr. BRISTOW. England has had her sugar—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment. Does the Senator eon- 
tend that the reason why sugar has never hitherto been re- 
fined in the Tropics and exported from the Tropics in a re- 
fined condition is because of climatic reasons? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that was one of the reasons. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is net the slightest basis for that 
opinion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think there is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Sugar can be refined 
thermometer is at 110 as when it is at 68. 
of labor conditions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
It may not be—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me to make a single 
observation, there is universal talk around here on both sides 
of the Chamber tending to a wondering anxiety to know when 
this sing-sing wrangle and mere repetition of what we have 
heard here in this Chamber forty times within the last two or 
three months is to end. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I appreciate the very courteous 

Mr. STONE. We are getting impatient and weary. These 
colloquies, these conversations and orations, are not entertaining 
to Senators who are supposed to listen. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘I thank the Senator for his very courteous 
remark, made in my time, through my courtesy. I heard no 
such suggestions from him during the fulminations of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I believe I have said about all I care to say 
upon this question at the present time. I oppose this bill because 
of its unwarranted and indefensible discrimination against cer- 
tain American producers, especially the farmer of the West. The 
tobacco and rice growers have been tenderly cared for. But 
the western farmer has been treated as though he were un- 
worthy the consideration of the American Congress. There are 
many schedules in this bill the duties of which I think have 
been fixed with fair consideration to the industries involved, 
but unfortunately those of us who seek fairness to our sections 
and a reasonable protective duty on all industries that need it 
are prevented from voting for the measure because it contains, 
from our point of view, iniquities which are indefensible, and 
for which we can not stand. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I shall occupy not exceeding two 
minutes of the Senate’s time, but late as it is I think I or some 
other Senator ought to say a word in regard to the rules of the 
Senate. 

Precedents are very serious things in the Senate, and I wish 
to say with the profoundest respect for the Vice President and 
with the greatest deference that I trust he will revise and 
reconsider the statement made from the Chair to-night that 
there is nothing in the rules of this body which gives to the 
presiding officer the power, to preserve order in the Chamber 
either on the floor or in the galleries. I do not wish to elab- 
orate it, Mr. President, and only allude to it now for the reason 
that if it passed without challenge it might be considered as ¢ 
precedent in which the Senate had acquiesced. 

I repeat that with the profoundest respect for the Vice Presi- 
dent and with the utmost deference I differ from the opinion of 
the Chair that there is nothing in the rules which lodges that 
power in the hands of the presiding officer. 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, that there 
in words to that effect. 


as well when the 
It must be because 


The Senator may think that is the reason. 
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every parliamentary body that it shall protect itself against 
disorder, and that its proceedings shall not be interfered with 
or influenced by any action or by any word or by any sound 
from those who are not members of the body. 


It is a fundamental, necessary, inherent rule. No sound, 
Mr. President, is authorized in a parliamentary body, no 


voice is authorized to be heard in a parliamentary body, except 
the voices of those who are members of that body, and any 
utterance or any sound of any kind whatsoever is an invasion 
of the funadmental right and the essential right of every par- 
liamentary body. and only in so far as a parliamentary body 
may permit it by its custom can it at all be recognized. It is 
not necessary that-there should be a rule against interference 
or interruption. It is not necessary that there should be a 
rule to permit it before it can be recognized. 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat that I do this with the utmost 
deference for the presiding officer, and I only do so because 
not only myself but other Senators thought that the Senate 
should not adjourn with a precedent to that effeet established 
which might come to plague us in the future. 

I do not know that I should have said more than simply 
to have asked the Chair to revise and reconsider in order that 
this might not pass into the records of the Senate as a prece- 
dent. 

I say this, I repeat, with the utmost deference and trust 
that it will be received in the spirit:in which it is intended 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that calls on the 
Chair to say something. The Chair proposes to say that the 
Chair has no predilection upon the subject whatever. Since 
the Chair has been presiding over this body the Chair has ob- 
served when there are manifestations of approval in the gal- 
leries that meet with the pleasure of Senators it would not be 
disorder, but if there are manifestations in the galleries that 
meet with the disapproval of Senators it is disorder. 

The Chair has tried to have what he thought were the rules 
of the Senate enforced. What constitutes disorder the Chair 


has assumed was a question finally for the Senate itself to 
determine. The Chair may as well say right here that as 
much confusion has occurred among the Senators themselves 


as ever occurred in the galleries, and it very frequently occurs 
by those who are most desirous of having order preserved in 
the Senate. 

Now, the Chair has not the slightest objection in the world, 
and would prefer to require that no manifestations should be 
made whatever in the galleries if the Senate will baek the 
Chair up and order the galleries to be cleared if they do make 
any manifestations. But upon a pretty careful examination of 
what is called the precedents the Chair has found that where 
there was so-called disorder it has been suppressed at the 
instance of a Senator and not at the instance of the presiding 
officer. Motion after motion has been made by Senators to 
require the galleries to be cleared. 

The Chair has not the slightest objection in the world, but 
it is personally agreeable to the Chair to suppress, if possible, 
every manifestation in the egalleries. s3ut whether that con- 
stitutes disorder or not the Chair would prefer to have the 
opinion of the Senate and not take his own opinion on the 
subject. The Chair desires to say to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] that the Chair has been trying since that ruling 
was-made to investigate the question and not violate any ruie 
and to endeavor to preserve, as far as possible, order in the 
Senate of the United States; and this will not be taken as any 
precedent, because the Chair is not one of those who is bound 
by any precedent. The Chair simply desires to do right. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is a unanimous e nt 
which requires that we should to-night have an executive ses- 
sion. I think it will require a very short one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will not call that m: 
up at this time. 

Mr. BACON. I will not if there is any purpose on the part of 
the Senator .that the present session shall be continued. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, disclaiming, as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. BAcon] has disclaimed, any purpose to ctiti- 
cize the Chair, because unquestionably the Chair acted as he 
construed the rules and precedents of the Senate, and differing 
somewhat from the Senator from Georgia in his suggestion that 
no rule is required to preserve order in this body, and especially 
in the galleries, I give notice of an amendment to the rules of 
the Senate, which will bring the matter directly before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, I offer what I send 
to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. GALLINGER gives notice that he will on 
to-morrow or some subsequent day present an amendment to 
the rules as follows. 
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Add to Rule XIX the following: 

It shall be the duty of the presiding officer to preserve order both 
in the Chamber and in the galleries, and if disorder in the galleries is 
persisted in, the Sergeant at Arms shall exercise his authority even to 
the extent of clearing the galleries. 

The VICE PRES SIDEN T. The notice will lie over one day 
under the rule. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will say for my own justifica- 
tion that so far as applause in the galleries to-night was con- 
cerned, I was in sympathy with the sentiment which evoked 
the applause, and I simply rose because I thought the Chair 
announced a rule which I believe it would be dangerous to 
permit to remain to be thereafter accepted as a precedent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to 
sideration of the committee, as this resolution goes to the com- 
mittee, that the responsibility of clearing the galleries does not 
rest with the Sergeant at Arms. The language of the resolu- 
tion is that the Sergeant at Arms shall preserve order even to 
the extent of clearing the galleries. That would be a very 
difticult and delicate responsibility to impose upon the Sergeant 
at Arms. I think the presiding officer or the Senate ought to 
do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
posed amendment, 


Mr. President, just a word. The pro- 
which I may modify to some extent when I 
offer it, will go to the Committee on Rules, and if it is not in 
proper form the Committee on Rules can shape it. I myself 
think that there are some words in it that ought to be chi inged, 
but I submit it to-night simply as a notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. THORNTON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Crawrorp’s name was called). I 
announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. CrawrForD] 
and the fact that he is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Lea]. If he were present and at liberty to vote, my col- 
league would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
hold my vote. 


and the Secretary proceeded 


On account of my 
BraDLey] I with- 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PEr- 
KINS], who is absent on account of sickness. He being absent, 
I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
* nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Samira] and am unable to secure a pair. I therefore 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. LEA. I again announce my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. I have been unable to secure 
a transfer. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to reannounce my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. If he were here, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


I transfer my 
Burton] to the 
NEWLANDS] and vote “nay.” 


I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLerigH] on account of 
protracted illness. I also desire to announce the pairs of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trtt- 
MAN]. 


The result was announced—yeas 36, 

YEAS—36. 
McCumber 
McLean 
Nelson 
Norris 
Oliver 
Page 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
tansdell 

NAYS—38. 
James 
Johnson 
Lane 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 


nays 38, as follows: 


jorah 
srady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 
Cummins 


Dillingham 
Fall 
Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lippitt 
Lodge 


Root 
Sherman 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 


Ashurst 
3acon 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clare, 


Fletcher 
Gore 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 


Myers 
O'Gorman 
Owen 
Pittman 


Ark, Pomerene 
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Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 


Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Smith, Md. Thompson 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Culberson Lewis 
du Pont Newlands 
Goft Overman 
Gronna Perkins 
Kern Reed 
Crawford Lea Smith, Mich. 

So Mr. RANSDELL’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]? Shall the reservations 
of amendinents be taken up in order? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we vote on to-morrow upon this bill and all amendments thereto 
at 4 o'clock, or not later than 4 o’clock 

Mr. GALLINGER. Commence voting? 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that when the Senate adjourns to-night, 
it adjourn to meet at 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume the Senator from North Caro- 
lina means that we shall commence voting at 4 o’clock on all 
amendments pending and to be offered without debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I mean. Of course I was 
going to put it in some orderly form, but that is the proposition 
which I wish to submit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not later than 4 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not later than 4 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the request 
for the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it will be to meet to-morrow at 9 o'clock a. m., and that on 
to-morrow, Tuesday, September 9, 1913, at not later than 4 o’clock 
p. m., the Senate will proceed, without further debate, to vote upon 
any amendment that may be pending to the bill, any amendments 
that may be offered, and upon the final passage of the bill—House bili 
3321 to reduce tariff duties, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as read by the Secretary? 

Mr. OLIVER. I object to meeting at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I do not see why we can not meet at 10 o’clock a. m,. and 
vote at 5 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will change the request for unanimous 
consent to conform to the request of the Senator without saying 
anything about meeting at 9 o’clock, if the Senator objects on 
that account. I will simply ask that not later than 4 o’clock 
to-morrow the Senate begin to vote upon the amendments and 
the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I ask that the request for 
unanimous consent be amended so that any amendment may be 
offered after 4 o’clock and that the Senator offering the amend- 
ment may have not more than five minutes to explain its pro- 
visions. I make this request, because frequently upon occa- 
sions of this kind amendments are offered, and the one who 
offers them can not say a word about them, so that it is im- 
possible to know just what effect an amendment will have 
upen a particular paragraph; and so Senators are compelled 
to vote blindly. This proposition will not delay the considera- 
tion of the bill any material length of time, and it will be a 
very great convenience. I should like to have that provision 
incorporated in the agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept the suggestion of the 
Kansas. 

The VICE 


Smith, 8. C, 
Stone 
Swanson 


Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead 
Bradley 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 


Stephenson 
Tillman 
Townsend 


I withdraw my objection. 
Then I return to my original proposition, 


Senator from 


PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed agreement as modified. 

The Srcrerary. The Senator from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow at 9 o’clock a. m.; that on to-morrow, 
Tuesday, September 9, 1913, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m 
the Senate, without further debate, will begin to vote upon any 
amendment that may be pending to the bill, any amendments 
that may be offered to the bill, and upon the final passage of the 
bill; and that a Senator proposing an amendment after 4 
o'clock shall be given not more than five minutes in which to 
explain his amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question 
of the Senator from North Carolina. W hy could we not make 
the hour 5 o’clock instead of 4 o’clock? What is the objection 
to making it 5? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that it was largely 
to subserve the convenience of a Senator whom we all want to 
favor in a matter of very great importance to him. If we begin 
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yoting at 4 o'clock to-morrow, I think ample time will be 
afforded for discussion. .We can go on to-night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to go on until 1 o’clock or 2 
o'clock, if desired, and we will have ample time to finish the 
pusiness and give every Senator an opportunity, I think, to dis- 
cuss amendments to the fullest extent. 

Mr. NORRIS. It occurred to me that if we began to vote at 
5 o'clock it would give ample time for the Senate to adjourn at 
a reasonable hour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not with the provision that Sena- 
tors will have 5 minutes in which to explain any amendment 
that may be offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be no disposition, I assume, to have 
that stipulation in a unanimous-consent agreement if the hour 
be fixed later and made 5 o’clock instead of 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust the Senator will not make an ob- 

jection. 
“ Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to make an objection; but I 
will say to the Senator that we would be more apt to get an 
agreement if the hour were fixed at 5 o’clock, and that there 
would be nothing unfair about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that we have been 
discussing this matter for the last two or three hours, and it is 
about the best arrangement that we have been able to make 

Mr. NORRIS. But the objection always made is that much of 
the time, possibly, may be taken up by one Senator in debate and 
the remaining time will be too short. Personally I have an 
idea that we will get through before 4 o’clock, but some Sena- 
tor may take the floor and keep the floor all day, in which case 
others who have short explanations to make would not be able 
to make them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
an hour will be 
this side of the 
decide to speak 
not notified me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the pleasure of the Senate 
that the unanimous-consent agreement as read by the Secretary 
shall be entered into? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to inquire how many 
amendments which have been offered to this bill are now pend- 
ing and not disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
made, the Chair is informd. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I can have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, I suggest that he include in the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement 

Mr. NORRIS. We are unable to hear the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, would Senators on the other 
side object to taking this side into their confidence somewhat, 
and speak a little louder? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We would if that side would cease 
conversation and show an interest in what is going on. 

Mr. ASHURST. This side has not indulged in any conversa- 
tion, but has listened with great interest to try to hear what 
was being said on the other side. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
we are deeply interested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Regular order! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that he amend his request for unanimous con- 
sent to include a disposition of all the pending amendments 
before the Senate adjourns to-night, and that the hour fixed 
for voting to-morrow be 5 o’clock instead of 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that before we ad- 
journ to-night we are to pass upon all the amendments? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, if we do that what is the necessity of 
taking up any time to-morrow? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I fancy that there may be some amend- 
ments offered to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I understood the Senator to suggest 
taat we conclude all amendments to night. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All amendments that have been of- 
fered. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
consin yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that it would be wiser to make it 6 
o’clock instead of 5. It would be nearer daylight at 6 o’clock 
in the morning than it would be at 5, and it would be in- 


. 


I think I can assure the Senator that not 
taken up in debate on the part of Senators on 
Chamber to-morrow unless some Senator shall 
whe has not done so up to this time and has 


There have been 28 reservations 


I assure the Senator that 


Will the Senator from Wis- 
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finitely more comfortable for most of us to perambulate to our 
respective homes in daylight than in a 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
ate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement as read be entered into? Is there 
objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to hear the request for 
unanimous consent read again. There has been a good deal of 
discussion about the terms of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
request for unanimous consent. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it will be to meet to-morrow at 9 o'clock a. m.; and that on 
to-morrow, Tuesday, September 9, 1913, at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate will proceed, without further debate, to vote upon any 
amendment that may be pending to the bill, any amendments that may 
be offered, and upon the final passage of the Dill, House bill 3321, to 
reduce tariff duties, and so forth; and further, that the Senator pro- 
posing an amendment after the hour of 4 o'clock p. m. shall have not 
more than five minutes’ time in which to explain such amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall that 
agreement be entered into? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it seems to me it would be 
clearer and better to have an hour fixed at which the voting 
must begin upon the bill and all amendments now pending or 
hereafter offered, and when the voting begins that the voting 
should continue without debate. It is perfectly possible that we 
might begin to vote at 4 o’clock, with an allowance of five 
minutes to everybody to explain his amendment—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator misunderstands that. It 
is only to the Senator offering the amendment after 4 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. But if each Senator 
offering an amendment takes five minutes and 10 Senators 
offer such amendments, that is 50 minutes. I understood we 
were trying to fix this time so that one of our colleagues who 
must leave the Chamber at 5 o’clock may be able to leave at 
that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Mississippi under- 
stand that the request applies only to amendments offered after 
4 o'clock? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that it would not apply to amendments 
offered before 4 o’clock or to amendments now pending? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the agreement is that as 
to amendments not now pending the proponents of the amend- 
ments shall have five minutes apiece. Is that it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that is satisfactory to 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all right, then. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, just as it 
I want it. ; 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask how the reserved amendments 
will be taken up—whether they will be taken up first, or whether 
any other amendments can be offered before the 
amendments are disposed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are going to take them up to-night. 

Mr. JONES. The reserved amendments are to be taken up 
and disposed of to-night? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is the purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Chair please state 
the proposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Secretary will again state 
agreement. 

The SECRETARY. It is agreed by unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it will be to meet to-morrow at 9 
o'clock a. m.; and that on to-morrow, Tuesday, September 9, 
1913, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will preceed, 
without further debate, to vote upon any amendment that may 
be pending to the bill, any amendments that may be offered, and 
upon the final passage of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff 
duties, and so forth; and, further, that the Senator proposing an 
amendment after the hour of 4 o’clock p. m. shall have not more 
than five minutes’ time in which to explain such amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to entering into 
that agreement? The Chair hears none, and unanimous consent 
is given. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer an amendment at this time to 
the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


miserable twilight. 


I ask that the request be put to the Sen- 


unanimous-consent 


the 


reads is the way 


reserved 


If the Senate 
the proposed 


will be in order, the 
unanimous-consent 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the next reserved 
amendment may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall they be taken up in the order 
in which they were reserved, or in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The order in which they were reserved, I 
should say, would be a good order. 

The Srcrerary. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
made the first reservation. The committee proposes to strike 
out “J,” subsection 7, on page 268, or all the words printed in 
lines 11, 12. 18, and 14. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ,fhe amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
offers, as-a substitute for the words agreed to be stricken out, 
the following: 

J. Sub tion 7. all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported under the provisions of this act in vessels not built or not regis- 
tered prior to the passage of this act under the laws of the United 
States. there shall be imposed and collected a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this act, and on 
such goods, wares, and merchandise as are otherwise admitted free 
there shall be imposed and collected a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 
if imported in vessels not built or not registered under the laws of the 
United States: Provided. That the President is directed to cause to be 
abrogated without unnecessary delay, and in the manner therein pro- 
vided. al! treaties which contravene this provision; and, until so abro- 
gated, this provision shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in vessels affected by such treaties. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the provision stricken out is one 
of the most important in this bill. It provides in brief that a 
discount of 5 per cent on all duties imposed by this act shall 
be allowed on goods, wares, and merchandise imported in 
American ships. The purpose of it evidently is to do some- 
thing to build up the merchant marine of this country, which is 
now in such a deplorable condition. 


That upon 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT. 

The purpose of my amendment is to impose a duty of 10 per 
cent additional upon such goods imported in foreign vessels; 
that is, in vessels not built in this country or not registered 
prior to the passage of this act. It will be noted that the pro- 
vision in the bill does not relate to vessels built in this country 
at all, but to vessels registered; so that it would apply not only 
to vessels registered before the passage of the act, but to any 
vessel registered afterwards, whether built in this country or 
not. 

The House provision is an attempt—a slight one, I grant you, 
but an honest attempt—to remedy a situation which all putri- 
otie citizens must deplore. It is to be regretted that the Senate 
committee has stricken out this provision and offered nothing in 
its place. It is incomprehensible to me that such action should 
have been taken by them, and I earnestly hope that they will 
not adhere to such action. This is not a party proposition and 
should not be made such. I am glad to support action along the 
lines of the House provision and will vote for that if we can not 
get something better. 

GREAT GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE, 

Our foreign trade has been increasing with wonderful strides 
notwithstanding the tariff barrier which our Democratic friends 
claim we have been maintaining; and while I do not intend to 
argue this question, the facts conclusively show such a claim to 
be absolutely unfounded. . 

Under the Dingley Act our imperts in 1898 amounted to 
$616,049,654 and our exports to $1,231,482.330. In 1909 our 
imports had increased to $1,311,920.224 and our exports had 
increased to $1,663,011,104. Our total trade in 1898 was $1.847,- 
531,984, while in 1909 our total trade amounted to $2,974,931,328, 
or an increase in 11 years in our total foreign trade of 
$1,127,399,344. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act in 19183 our import trade 
amounted to $1,812,978.234, while our export trade amounted to 
$2.465.884,149. Our total trade in 1918 amounted to $4,278,- 
862,383. or an increase in four years under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill of $1,303,831,055. 

NO NATION CAN EQUAL IT, 

We have a right to be proud of the tremendous growth of 
our foreign trade. No nation in the world’s history can equal 
it, but when we see how it is carried we are filled with shame. 
Practically all of this great trade is by the sea, over highways 
which are free to all. We have granted great land subsidies 
to encourage lines of land transportation, not alone to build 
up the country, but to enable products to get to market, realizing 
that returns will be slight if our people must depend upon the 
markets in the immediate vicinity of production. We seem to 
be satisfied, however, with getting our products to the sea- 
shore and are apparently willing to depend upon foreign ships, 
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foreign peoples, and foreign flags to take our products to the 
world’s markets. 

The farmer who depends upon his neighbor to get his creps 
to market would be considered foolish and no one. would be 
surprised if his grain was not hauled at the proper time or put 
on the market in bad shape. The nations of the world must 
indeed laugh in their sleeves at the sorry spectacie presented 
by Uncle Sam in the transportation of his foreign commerce. 

SOME STARTLING FIGURES. 

In 1885 our ships carried $194,865,743 of our foreign trade 
while foreign ships carried $1.274.384.309 or six times as much. 
In 1913 our ships carried $378.234,924, while foreign ships car- 
ried $3.375,284,022, or nearly ten times the amount carried in 
our own ships. The percentage of such goods carried in our 
ships was but 8.7. Since 1885—and I call special attention to 
this—foreign ships have carried over $59,000,000,000 of our for- 
eign commerce. Estimating the freight at 15 per cent, we have 
paid them over $7,.500,000.000 for getting our products to their 
markets and supplying our own. Of what benefit is a balance 
of trade in our. favor if we pay out most of it for freight? We 
should have done at least 50 per cent of our foreign business, 
and this would have added two or three billions of dollars to 
our balance of trade and increased wonderfully our prosperity. 
Hired freight is just as expensive as so mueh of any other 
product, and freight saved by our people is freight earned. 

CONDITION HUMILIATING, UNPROFITABLE, DANGEROUS. 

Not only is this condition of things humiliating and unprofit- 
able, but it is actually dangerous. British ships transport the 
greater part of our foreign commerce. Suppose England should 
engage in a war with a great power. Thousands of her ships 
would be taken for transports and other thousands might be de- 
stroyed. Our foreign commerce would be destroyed, and the 
products we now send abroad would be left on our hands, glut- 
ting our markets and bringing: upon us industrial ruin and 
widespread commercial disaster. Farmers and manufacturers 
would suffer alike, and the laborer and his family would face the 
wolf of hunger in his home. We are at the very point where 
Thomas Jefferson, whom I have heard referred to te-night as 
the patron saint of the Democratie Party, said protective and 
defensive measures become necessary. He said: 

If particular nations grasp at undue shares of our commerce, and, 
more especially, if they seize on the means of the United States to con- 
vert them into aliment for their own strength, and withdraw them 
entirely from the support of those to whom they belong, defensive and 
protective measures become necessary on the part of the nation whose 
marine resources are thus invaded; or it will be disarmed of its de- 
fense, its productions will be at the merey of the nation which has 


possessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and its 
politics may be influenced by those who command its ecommerce. 


OUR POLITICS INFLUENCED BY OUR FOREIGN CARRIDRS. 


Our productions are now almost at the mercy of foreign na- 
tions and in a large degree they have influenced our politics. 
Their influence affects this very bill. Such a eondition should 
no longer be tolerated; at least we should make some attempt 
to remedy it if we would merit our own self-respect. 

NO SHIPS FOR AUXILIARY NAVAL PURPOSDS. 


We are building the Panama Canal at a cost of nearly 
$500.000.000, and I have been reliably informed that much of 
the material used in its construction has been carried there 
under a foreign flag, and when it is completed the American 
flag passing through it in the foreign commerce will be a 
curiosity. A few years ago a great fleet of American battle- 
ships sailed from the Atlantic to the Pacific and around the 
world, but they were accompanied by foreign ships flying foreign 
flags, carrying the coal necessary to furnish the motive power to 
take them on their journey. To-dzy the coal for one naval sta- 
tion on the Pacific is carried in foreign ships. What a spectacle 
for the nations of the earth! If this one humiliating fact 
could ring in the ears of every true, patriotic American he 
would insist that some steps be taken at once by his representa- 
tives to prevent its recurrence. 3 

If foreign ships must convoy our fleets in time of peace, what 
would we. do in war, with the ships of neutral nations for- 
bidden to assist us by the law of nations? Our battleships 
would be helpless; we would be “disarmed of our defense *; 
we are disarmed of it now. 

OUR COURAGEOUS AND STATESMANLIKE ANCESTORS. 

Has this always been our position? It was so at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, when only 17 per eent of our import 
trade and 30 per cent of our export trade was in the hands of 
our own shippers and under our flag. Did the fathers of the 
Republic accept this condition supinely? Not at all. They 
knew that the flag in a foreign port on a merchant ship is the 
ocean’s commercial traveler and increases and develops its 
country’s trade. They knew that the lack of a merchant marine 
was a great source of weakness, humiliating in time of peace, 
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dangerous in time of war, and a constant menace to commercial 
stability. They were patriots and men of action and took im- 
mediate steps to increase our tonnage in the foreign trade. 
The first act passed by the American Congress was the act 
of July 4, 1789, and section 5 allowed a discount of 10 per 
cent of the duties provided therein on goods, wares, and 
merchandise when imported in American-built vessels. 


THE EARLY SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN POLICY, 


This is exactly in line with the provision inserted in the bill 
by the House, except that at that time the discount allowed was 
10 per cent instead of 5, as provided in the bill, and only to 
yessels built in the United States. 
another act was passed impesing discriminating tonnage taxes, 
6 cents per ton on American vessels, 30 cents on American-built 
vessels owned by foreigners, and 50 cents per ton on foreign- 
built-and-owned vessels. Another act was passed prohibiting 
any but American vessels from carrying the American flag. 

In 1790 a new law was passed providing for an additional 
duty of 10 per cent on goods brought into the cpuntry in for- 
eign ships. 

This is substantially the provision of the amendment which I 
have proposed. Our fathers found that the act of 1789 was not 
bringing the most satisfactory returns, and consequently they 


changed it, and instead of allowing a discount of 10 per cent | 


on goods imported in American ships they added 10 per cent on 
goods brought in in foreign ships. 
and was renewed from time to time with the approval and at 
the instance of the founders of the Democratic Party. In 1804 
an act of this kind was signed by Thomas Jefferson, the political 
idol of the Senator from Mississippi. 
James Madison. 

POLICY SHOULD BE 


This is the policy which I should like to see adopted by the 
Senate. 
Democratic 


READOPTED. 


friends. They can well afford to return to the 


policy of the founders of their party, from which the results | 
were so immediate and so gratifying and which abundantly | 


proved the wisdom of the measures taken. 
carried 92 per cent of our imports and 88 per cent of our 
exports. 
wares, and merchandise imported in foreign ships by 10 per 
cent, was reenacted from time to time, a law of this kind being 
passed in 1804 and signed by Thomas Jefferson. Notwithstand- 
ing the embargo acts, orders in council, and the harassing of our 
shipping by England and France, our flag carried 93 per cent of 
our imports in 1810 and 90 per cent of our exports. In 1815, 


after the War of 1812, our ships carried 77 per cent of the im- | 


ports and 71 per cent of our exports, and in 1826 95 per cent 
of our imports and 89.6 per cent of our exports were carried in 
our ships, and our flag waved over every sea and greeted the 
morning sun in every commercial harbor of the world. In 1830 


we dropped to 93.6 per cent of the imports and 86.5 per cent of | 


the exports; in 1835, to 90.2 per cent of the imports and 77.3 
per cent of the exports; in 1845, to 87.3 per cent of the imports 


and 75.3 per cent of the exports; in 1850, to 77.3 per cent of the 


imports and 65.5 per cent of the exports; in 1860, to 63 per cent | 


of the imports and 69.7 per cent of the exports, or a total 
decrease from 1825 to 1860 of 32.2 per cent in the import trade 


and 19.5 per cent in the export trade. 
ANTE-BELLUM 

I submit a table giving the percentages for the first and last 
years of each five-year period; and while some years the per 
centum was a little higher than others, there was a general 


SHIPPING DECLINE, 


decline, as shown above, and it clearly appears that the decline | 
In 1865 our | 


in our shipping began long before the Civil War. 
ships carried 27.7 per cent of our total foreign trade and in 1870 
35.6 per cent, from which time there was a gradual decline, 
until now we do but a very little over 8 per cent. 


Year. Exports. 


68. 
89. 
84. 
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Sixteen days afterwards | 


This provision proved wise, | 


Another was approved by | 


I think it is a policy that can well be adopted by our | 


In 1795 our ships | 


The law of 1790, increasing the duties on all goods, | 
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Imports. Exports. 
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1S 
Cr OOD KEWOKeAOWwWnNooroc 
IS PROUD rMrTOeveawoty 


Why is it that our merchant marine is no more? Why was 
it that from 1826 down to the beginning of the Civil War our 
share of our carrying trade grew steadily less? 

ILAWS AND TREATIES THAT DESTROYED OUR SHIPPING. 

The answer is plain to me. The legislation of the fathers 
had been so successful in promoting our shipping trade and in- 
dustry that our people came to the conclusion that we could 
| command the seas against any competitor, and so in 1815 a 
treaty was entered into with England reciprocally removing the 
discriminating duties on goods brought into each country in the 
ships of the other and similar treaties were made with other 
countries. These treaties were usually made for a definite time 
and afterwards renewed to continue in force until abrogated by 
either party after a year’s notice, the right «ef abrogation being 
expressly reserved to each party. Our shipping had received 
| Such an impetus from the encouragement given by the legisla- 

tion of the fathers that it more than held its own, and in 182S 
| Congress passed an act which reads as follows: 

THE ACT THAT HAS DESTROYED OUR SHIPPING POWER. 

That upon satisfactory evidence being given to the President of 
the United States. by the Government of any foreign nation, that no 
discriminating duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied in 
the ports of said nation upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of 
| the United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise 

imported in the same from the United States, or from any foreign 

| country, the President is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation 
declaring that the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost 
within the United States are, and shall be suspended and discontinued 
So far as respects the vessels of the said foreign nation. and the pro 
duce, manufactures, and merchandise imported into the United States 
in the same from the said foreign nation, or from any other country; 
the said suspension to take effect from the time of such notification 
being given to the President of the United States, and to continue so 
long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States and their cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be continued, and 
no longer. 

It will be noted that this simply provides for a suspension of 
this policy and our right to recur to it is fully recognized. 

REPRESENTATIVE UNDERWOOD QUOTED. 

This act not only permitted the ships cf a nation to bring in 
the products of that nation, but also the products of all other 
nations free from discriminating duties. This act was intended 
to establish reciprocal equality between this Nation and all 
other nations. We complied with its letter and spirit, but other 
| nations did not, and, as Representative UNDERWooD, the present 
| leader of the Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
| tives—I hope my Democratic friends will note this—said in 
| 1910: 

The passage of the bill proved the undoing of the merchant marine 
| and the policy it inaugurated has never been changed. 


| 
| If other nations who accepted the terms of this legislation 
| 
! 
| 








had observed the spirit of it, we would, no doubt, have been 
able to maintain our position of superiority, but they did not. 

“ Shipping nations,” said Mr. UNDEkWooD, “ were not honest enough 
between themselyés for the application of free-trade principles in navi- 
| gation and most of our rivals, while professing to practice a policy 
| of nondiscrimination against American ships, acted unfairly and re- 

sorted to some form of ship protection, either by granting subsidies or 
bounties or by adopting other methods of discrimination against 
American ships.” 

That is not a statement from me; it is not a statement from 
| any Republican. It is a statement from the Democratic leader 
|of the House of Representatives and the real author of the 


| pending bill. 


WISE POLICY OF THE FATHERS, 
Some may contend that it was the use of iron and the Civii 
War that caused the loss of our merchant marine. They over- 
look the decline of 32 per cent in the import trade and 19 per 


| cent in the export trade during the period from 1828 to 1860, 


or prior to the war. The seeds of destruction were sown before 
| the war and before iron ships, and the results began to appear 
years before. You may say what you will, but the facts are 
thet under the policy of the fathers our shipping trade in- 
creased until the act of 1828 was passed, and from that time on 
that trade gradually and continuously decreased. It may be 
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foolish in me to trace these results to the act of 1828 and the 
subsidies and discriminations practiced by Great Britain, but 
no candid mind can escape from such a conclusion. 

HOW BRITISH SHIPPING HAS BEEN PROTECTED. 





Great Britain was our greatest rival in the ship-carrying 
trade. She looked with a jealous eye upon our great fleets of 
fast merchantmen. It was humiliating to the “ Proud Mistress 
of the Seas” to have her supremacy threatened by her former 
colonies. The people, statesmen, and rulers of Great Britain 
had early seen the importance of a merchant fleet and for cen- 
turies they had fostered and protected this industry, and it 
may not be amiss to notice briefly the means she had taken to 
become the “ Mistress of the Seas.” It ought to be instructive 
to us in the present condition of our shipping. In 1381 an act 
was passed providing: 

That for increasing the shipping of England, of late much diminished, 
none of the King’s subjects shall hereafter ship any kind of merchandise, 
either outward or homeward, but only in ships of the King’s subjects, 
on forfeiture of ships and merchandise, in which ships also the greater 
part of the crews shall be of the King’s subjects. 


CROMWELL’S DRASTIC BUT SUCCESSFUL POLICY. 


This act was not of the permanent benefit that it was hoped 
it would be and British shipping languished until 1651. The 
Dutch were masters of the sea. Their ships carried the world’s 
products from port to port and they arrogantly carried at their 
mastheads brooms significant of their supremacy. Cromwell 
became Protector of England, and the action he took and the 
results are graphically told in the following language by a 
great student of navigation problems: 


When Oliver Cromwell, a trifle more than two and a half centuries 
ago, had composed the differences that had previously existed in Eng- 
land and had brought about an orderly condition in -that turbulent 
country, he paused for a moment to gaze seaward, and instantly he 
realized that he had but half completed the work high destiny had 
imposed upon him. Passing down what were then called “The Nar- 
row Seas.”’ now commonly called the English Channel, were numerous 
Dutch ships that, too arrogantly for Cromwell's gorge, flaunted at their 
mastheads a broom heralding to the world the fact that they “ swept 
the seas,” because at that time the maritime dominance of the Dutch 
Was unquestioned. 

Cromwell, happily for England, was a man of action. He was also 
a man of indomitable determination. He set about the task of remov- 
ing the brooms from the mastheads of Dutch ships. It was some task, 
but Cromwell accomplished it, and he did it so thoroughly that since 
that time Dutch participation in maritime affairs has been of a minor 
character. The laws of England, under the guidance of the doughty 
Protector, were made to decree that any ship entering English ports 
from any part of the world other than the continent of Europe, if not 
English, commanded by an Englishman, and with three-fourths of the 
erew subjects of England, should be subject to forfeiture; and ships 
other than English, as described, entering England from ports of the 
continent of Europe should pay double aliens’ duties upon whatever 
merchandise they brought; that no foreign fishing vessels would there- 
after be permitted to enter English ports for trade under penalty of 
forfeiture. The blow was aimed straight at the Dutch and they re- 
sented it and went to war, and England whaled the everlasting tar out 
of them. Then the brooms disappeared from the mastheads of Dutch 
ships, Dutch maritime supremacy was thereafter referred to in the 
past tense, and ever since then England has been ‘“ the mistress of the 
seas.” It took just 50 years for Raleigh’s axiom that whosoever 
commands the sea commands the trade of the world, and therefore the 
world itself, to find concrete expression in England’s laws, but when 
it did find such expression England took upon herself all of the digni- 
ties and emoluments of world dominance. 

Doubtless in those old days there were timid souls who attempted to 
discourage Cromwell from undertaking such a transformation. Doubt- 
less there were those who told him how well Dutch ships served English 
needs, and especially how cheaply Dutch ships did English carrying, and 
that England could not get along without the fish that Dutch fishermen 
daily brought to their ports. Perhaps there were those who advised 
Cromwell not to do anything drastic and who pointed out to him that 
the free-trade methods by which the Dutch had succeeded were the 
methods England should adopt if it ever éxpected to succeed upon the 
sea, that the boundless sea was the common arena of all peoples and all 
nations upon which coercive and protective methods would be unavail- 
ing. And it is not to be doubted that Cromwell was warned of the dire 
consequences of affronting the Dutch, whose friendship in emergencies 
might be so timely and so useful to England, and Cromwell’s policies 
were such that he was more liable to make alien enemies than friends. 
All other deterring suggestions failing, Cromwell must have been told 
that the time he had selected for his drastic policy was not a good 
time; that a future time would be a better time to put into effect the 
English maritime renaissance he proposed, when conditions were more 
favorable for success. 

Unfortunately, history has failed to preserve for us the arguments 
that may have been used upon Cromwell in opposition to his adoption 
of an English maritime policy at the time he did adopt it. Perhaps it is 
sufficient for us to know that he conceived the idea that to beat the 
Dutch upon the sea he would better adopt a policy somewhat at vari- 
ance with the one that the Dutch had succeeded under—one that con- 
tained no such word as fail. And it is quite likely that once the idea 
of doing the thing had gripped Cromwell’s mind he concluded that too 
much time had already been lost in going about it, and that no better 
time than that time was ever likely to arrive, besides which his experi- 
ences had doubtless taught him that he could better command the good 
will of other nations from the vantage point of supremacy, of domi- 
nance, than from that of dependence and weakness. To-day England 
has plenty of friends. 

Figuratively speaking, there is not a nation whose ships enter and 
leave the ports of the United States that do not carry brooms at their 
— The trouble with the United States is that it hasn’t a 

romwell, 
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BLAINE ON BRITISH SHIP PROTECTION. 


Mr. Blaine, who took a great interest in the protective policy, 

and in the building up of the merchant marine said, with ref- 
erence to England’s policy: 
f On many points and in many respects it was far different with 
Great Britain a hundred years ago. She did not then feel assured that 
she could bear the competition of continental nations. She was there- 
fore aggressively, even cruelly, protective. She manufactured for her- 
self and for her network of colonies reaching around the globe. Into 
those colonies no other nation could carry anything. There was no 
scale of duty upon which other nations could enter a colonial port. 
What the colonies needed outside of British products could be furnished 
to them only in British ships. 

Referring to the act of Parliament of 1651, which provided 
that no goods should be imported into England or exported 
abroad except in vessels belonging*to British owners and built 
by British builders, an English historian says: 

The result of that act far transcends the wildest dream of the 
Lombard and Venetian avarice, or the grandest schemes of Spanish 
and Portuguese conquest. It not only secured to the people who 
enacted it the greatest share of the world's carrying trade, but the 
trade also knew its master, and- followed at once with becoming 
servility. ; ; 

ACCEPTS THE LETTER AND VIOLATES ITS SPIRIT. 


. 

Such had been her policy for centuries. Every nation that 
has threatened to become a rival has had her marine crushed 
by threats, subsidies, discriminating regulations, specious diplo- 
macy, or by war. She did not propose to surrender to us until 
she had exhausted every resource at her command. When we 
passed the act of 1828 she was not yet prepared to accept it. 
She feared it would injure her and she did not propose to take 
advantage of it until it would be a benefit to her, and it was not 
until 1850 that she took advantage of it. She was then pre- 
pared to accept its letter and violate its spirit. She had estab- 
lished her system of subsidies; private agencies. earrying out 
discriminating rules and regulations greater in effects than acts 
of Parliament, were in operation, and other discriminations were 
inaugurated under the operation of which “ reciprocal equality ” 
was worse than a farce. These agencies caused the decline 
of American shipping in the foreign trade before the Civil War 
and have brought about its practical extinction since the war. 
Secretary Windom in his speech at the banquet at which he 
died in 1891, stated clearly and concisely the causes of the de- 
struction of our foreign shipping: 


“Reciprocal liberty of commerce” is a high sounding, seductive phrase 
but the kind of liberty our foreign shipping interest has enjoyed for 
the past 50 years is the liberty to die under unjust discriminations of 
the London Lloyd’s Register Association, the crushing powers of 
European treasuries, and the utter neglect and indifference of our own 
Government. 


OUR CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS ABSORBED BY FOREIGN CARRIERS, 

With a constantly increasing foreign commerce we have a 
decreasing merchant marine—excepting, of course, the coast- 
wise trade, which is wisely reserved for our own ships—until 
it has almost reached the vanishing point. With England earry- 
ing the great bulk of our foreign commerce we are at her mercy 
or defendent upon her continued success. Shall we continue 
so? By this bill we raise over $300,000.000 by tariff duties and 
we will pay to foreign shippers about $300,000.000 for getting 
to market. If we would encourage the building of our own 
ships we would save much of that by a reduction in freight 
rates by competition and the remainder would go to our own 
people. Almost any effort to do this should meet with our 
approval. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

The House provision is an honest attempt to rehabilitate our 
foreign merchant marine. It goes back to the policy of the first 
days of the Republic. It is a small step; it don’t go far enough; 
it ought to be strengthened, but if we can get no better we 
should not reject it. This amendment cught to increase the 
duties on goods carried in foreign ships instead of reduce them 
on goods earried in our ships. 

It ought to limit this discriminating duty to vessels regis- 
tered prior to the passage of this act and to vessels built in the 
United States. Such provisions are included in the amendment 
which I have offered. Even though we may have vessels flying 
the American flag, we are not much better off if we are de- 
pendent upon foreign ship yards and builders for our ships. The 
shipbuilding trade should go right along with the ship-carrying 
trade. It would mean the use of millions of capital, the employ- 
ment of thousands of laborers, the use of much of our raw 
material, the establishment of a marine-insurance business of 
large proportions and many other new lines of business, and 
above all it would insure stability in both the domestic and 
foreign trade so far as it depends upon freight facilities, and 
it would give to us that arm of the national defense which is 
now so sadly lacking. 
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“FREE SHIPS’’ AS THOMAS JEFFERSON DESCRIBED THEM. 


Again I desire to quote, for the benefit especially of my friend 
from Mississippi, from Thomas Jefferson : . 

For a navigating people to purchase its marine afloat would be a 
strange speculation, as the marine would always be dependent upon 
the merchants furnishing them. Placing as a reserve with a foreign 
nation or in a foreign shipyard, the carpenters, blacksmiths, calkers, 
sailmakers, and the vessels of a nation, would be a singular com- 
mercial combination. We must, therefore, build them for ourselves, 


PATRIOTISM, BUSINESS STABILITY, AND NATIONAL* DEFENSE. 


This is not a party question and should not be treated as such. 
No caucus action should prevent any Senator from voting to up- 
build the merehant marine. It is neither a tariff nor a revenue 
question, but a question of: patriotism, of business stability, and 
national defense, national pride and glory. England had her 
free traders and her protectionists, but upon the question of the 
necessity of building up her merchant marine there was no 
difference of opinion. Adam Smith said: 

VIEWS OF EMINENT FREES TRADERS. 

There seems to be, however, two eases in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden on foreign, for the protection of 
domestic, industry. The first is, when some particular industry is neces- 
sary for the defense of the country. The defense of Great Brita‘n for 
example, depends very much upon the number of its sailors and ship- 
ping. The act of navigation, therefore, very properly endeavors to 
give the sailors and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the 
trade of their ewan country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and 
in others by heavy burdens upon the shipping of foreign countries. 

And John Stuart Mill wisely and patriotieally said: 


The navigation laws were grounded, in theory and profession, on the 
necessity of keeping up a “ nursery of seamen” for the Navy. On this 
last subject I at once admit that the object is worth the sacrifice, and 
that a country exposed to invasion by sea, if it can not otherwise have 
sufficient ships and sailors of its own, to secure the means of manning 
in an emergency an adequate ficet, is quite right in obtaining those 
means, even at an economical sacrifice in point of cheapness of 
transport. 

WILL DEMOCRATS REDEEM THEIR PLEDGES ? 

Our Democratic friends on the ether side of this Chamber can 
well afford to put aside their free-trade ideas when dealing with 
our shipping and take whatever steps may be deamed necessary 
and wise to build up this great arm of the national defense. 
A Democratic House has passed this provision; the fathers of 
the Republic, Democrats and Federalists, favored it, and your 
party platform of 1912 declared as follows: 


We believe in fostering,. by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister republics of the south, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without boun- 
ties or subsidies from the Publie Treasury. 


This language is very significant when read in connection 
with the platform declaration of 1908, which is as follows: 

We believe in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine with- 
out new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the Public Treasury. 

Of this last declaration Mr. UNDERWoop said: 


Shall the Representatives in Congress holding allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic Party keep the faith and redeem the pledge? If so, how can the 
upbuilding of the American merehant marine be accomplished without 
new or additional burdens upon the people and without bounties from 
the Public Treasury? Let us follow in the footsteps of the fathers of 
our party and we will find the way. 


REPRESENTATIVE UNDERWOOD'S APPEAL. 
And he continued with this significant language: 


Under these circumstances it seems clear to me that the constitu- 
tional and effective way to restore the American ships to the seas and 
carry American commerce in American bottoms is to return to the 
policy of the fathers and for Congress to adopt again a discriminating 
duty in favor of American ships. 


REPUBLICAN DISCRIMINATING DUTY DECLARATION, 


Much to my surprise I find no reference to the merchant 
marine in the Republican platform of 1912 and none in the Pro- 
gressive platform. Why this strange omission I do not know. 
I do know this, however, that the only declaration by the Repub- 
lican Party for a specific policy—and it then included the Pro- 
gressives—was in the platform of 1896, which was as follows: 


We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our ship- 
ping in the foreign-carrying trade, so that American ships—the prod- 
uct of American labor, employed in American shipyards, sailing under 
the Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by Americans— 
may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce, 


That was a wise and patriotic declaration and I regret to 
say that that is one of the few promises that we have not kept. 
This is an opportunity to keep it. Let us not neglect it, and I 
commend to you the wise and patriotic admonitions of William 
MeKinley im his letter of acceptance urging Republicans to fol- 
lew this course: 

The policy of discriminating duties in favor of our shipping, which 
prevailed in the carly years of our history, should be again promptly 
adopted by Congress and vigorously fs gh > until our prestige and 
supremacy on the seas is fully attained. We should no longer con- 
tribute direetly or indirectly to the maintenance of the colossal marine 


of foreign countries, but provide an_ efficient and complete marine of 
our own. Now that thé American Navy is assuming a position com- 


. 
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mensurate with our augestanes as a nation—a policy I am glad to ob- 
serve the Republican platform strongly indorses—we must supplement 
it with a merchant marine that will give us the advantage in both our 
coastwise and foreign trade that we ought naturally and properly enjoy. 
It should be at once a matter of public policy and national pride to 
repossess this immense and prosperous trade. 


SPEAKER CLARK FAVORS DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 

CHAMP CLARK, now the Speaker of the Democratic House, 
then the minority leader, said: 

I do not want to interrupt your speech (HumpHrey of Washington 
was speaking), but I will tell you what I do know. That by just 
exactly that proposition: (discriminating duties) we built the second 
greatest merchant marine there ever was on the high seas, and we can 
do it again. 

Now IS 

Are these men foolish? Are they making senseless declara- 
tions? Will you disregard their party cry? The provision 
which you have stricken out is the product of their labor and 
the outcome of their patriotism. They are keeping faith with 
their party promise. The platform of 1912 embodies these ideas 
and no one can reach any other conclusion than that the framers 
of that plank had specifically in mind this very method for 
aiding the merchant marine, and that side of the Chamber can 
not refuse to follow the House of Representatives without again 
repudiating a plank in your platform. You can not plead that this 
is not the time or the bill for the consideration of this question. 
The House of Representatives has acted, the first tariff bill that 

yas ever passed by this Republic contained a similar provision, 
the necessities are imperative, and the way has been pointed 
out by your party in convention assembled as well as by your 
great leaders in the House of Representatives. 

MR. UNDERWOOD AGAIN QUOTED 

According to Mr. UNDERwoop the House provision would not 
be a burden upon any one. Your platform makers must have 
had his words in mind when it was written—I suspect that he 
wrote your platform in this respect—and [ commend them to 
your careful consideration before you vote to sustain the action 
of the committee in striking out this provision and offering 
nothing in its stead. He said: 

A reduction of the tariff of 5 per cent on all goods imported into 
the United States in American ships would give the American ship- 
owner an advantage over the foreign shipowner in payment of duties 
of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually. This would not fall as 
a burden on anyone; it, of course, would enable the American ship- 
owner to charge nearly the amount of the discriminating duty as addi- 
tional freight rates, but it would not increase the cost of goods im- 
ported into this country a dollar over what they are to-day. It would 
not take a dollar out of the Federal Treasury and, in my judgment, 
it is the only effective remedy that can be adopted toward building 
up the merchant marine of our country and keep the profits that are 
derived from the transportation of our foreign commerce at home in- 
stead of paying it to foreign nations. 

Mr. President, I believe in the policy of the fathers. I have 
supported it at every opportunity. Ten or 12 years age I intre- 
duced a bill in the House to carry it into effect and told those 
advocating a subsidy that they would never get it through and 
that the only hope of building up our foreign merchant marine 
was to return to the early policy. I welcome this opportunity 
to do so and I trust that this bill will not leave this body with- 
out some provision in it along these lines. 

FOREIGN PROTESTS HELPED KILL AMERICAN SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 


THE TIME. 


I understand that this provision was stricken out upon the 
protests of the representatives of foreign countries. I hope 
this is not true. The Senate asked the State Department for 
copies of protests and representations of such countries regard- 
ing this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Im order that the Recorp may be kept 
clear upon that point, I wish to say that, while that was one _ 
cf the reasons which led us to it, it was the least of all. 

Mr. JONES. I am giad to hear that statement from the 
Senator from Mississippi, although I am sorry that it had any 
influence whatever. 

The act of 1828 is an act of Congress and can be repealed 
without the advice or consent of any nation on earth, and any 
suggestion from any nation opposing its repeal should not be 
permitted by our Government. Any treaty that we may have 
with any country can be abrogated in the way provided in such 
treaty, and a declaration to this effect should be placed in this 
act. 

. PROTESTS SHOULD BE PUBLISHED. 

I have a provision in my amendment, under which the Presi- 
dent is directed to terminate in the way specified these treaties. 
Mr. President, I dare to say that, in answer to the resolution 
passed by the Senate a few days ago, there was transmitted 
from the Secretary of State a communication to the effeet that 
he had transmitted to the chairman of the Finance Committee 
notice of protest made by 10 or 11 foreign governments calling 
the attention of the State Department to the fact 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Twenty-nine countries, 
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Mr. JONES. 
saw. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
treaties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Mississippi did not un- 
derstand the statement. ‘The Senator from Washington said 
there were 10 or 11 governments that had written letters to the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
tary of State. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not according to the records from the Secre- 
tary of State that I ean find. 

FRANCE 


Surely not so many from the letters which I 


There were 29 countries with which we had 


No; they did not all write to the Secre- 


THREATENS REPRISALS. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think a proper response was made to 
the Senate’s resolution. Copies of all correspondence should 
have been sent to the Senate and not a mere statement that 
copies had. been sent to the chairman of the Finance Comunit- 
tee, but I do not complain or criticize this action. That will 
not make any difference now, because al] those who were re- 
ported practically called the attention of this Government 
simply to the terms of the treaty, except one, and that was 
France, with whom we have no treaty cf this character, and 
yet France presented a suggestion to the President and to the 
Secretary of State that it seems to me our Government ought 
not to have received. France suggested in effect, in almost so 
many words, that if we passed this provision they would retali- 
ate. That was used as an argument. That was nothing more 
nor less than a threat of one nation to another with reference 
to a matter about which it was legislating, and while I do 
not criticize the administration, I do not believe suggestions 
of that kind ought to be received from the Government of any 
country on the face of the earth, and if handed in they should 
be returned. 

I think it would be well to give the exact language of France, 
with whom we have no treaty. The French minister submitted 
a memorandum to the President, in which he says: 

This— 

Referring to the discrimination clause— 
is the equivalent of the ancient “ surtaxe de pavillon” long ago abo!- 
ished everywhere. Article VI of the law of May 19, 1866, which 
suppressed it in France, states that if, under ene form or another 
such discrimination were resorted to again a countervailing duty would 
be placed on the ships of the nation thus discriminating. 

In a communication to the State Department the French 
minister says :— 

This— 

Referring to the discriminating clause— 
is tantamount to what was formerly styled the ‘“ flag surtax’”’ that was 
given up because every nation availing itself of it realized there was no 
advantage in maintaining a system that was bringing inconvenience to 
all and profit to none. If such a clause were enacted reciprocal 
measures would unfailingly be taken. 

And then suggests that under the French law such action 
would necessarily be taken. 

FRANCE’S PROTEST SHOULD HAVE BEEN RETURNED, 

This is a suggestion that should not have been received at all 
in regard to proposed legislation by an independent country. It 
was a direct threat to influence us in acting in relation to what 
we might deem best for our marine interests, and its reception 
should have been promptly and firmly refused. 

IS OUR SOVEREIGNTY ABRIDGED? 

No nation has any right to complain at the adopticn of any 
policy we may deem wise and for our own interests so long as 
treaty provisions are scrupulously regarded. Will other nations 
retaliate? No. Why? Upon what ground? No nation can 
complain at the acts of another fully within its rights. We 
should regard our own interests. We should promote our own 
welfare. We should provide for our own safety. We should 
develop our own trade and our own industries, and we should 
do it without asking the consent or permitting the advice of 
any other nation. Surely the party which declared in favor 
of financial action “ without waiting for the aid or consent of 
any other nation” will not hesitate to act freely and independ- 
ently on this important subject. 

COWARDLY FEAR OF RETALIATION. 

“But,” they say, “other nations will retaliate.” That is the 
cry of weakness, of cowardice. Shall we heed it? I hope not. 
They can not very well pay subsidies and practice discriminat- 
ing duties too. Their people can not stand such burdens. We 
can not meet them with subsidies, we can meet their subsidies 
with discriminating duties, and it is the only way we can meet 
them. Senators, let us not be scared by such threats. Let us 
follow the only constitutional way to restore our merchant 
marine to the sea. Other nations can not complain any more 
than we cau complain at their system of subsidies. If they 
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want to pass similar legislation they have the right to do it, but 
with our resources and their necessities there can be but one 
outcome of such a contest and we will not be the loser. 

On that point Capt. Bates, former Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, well says: 

Some have advanced the idea that termination of these conventions 
would cause retaliation of some sort. That would be unjustifiable. It 
would be very uncivil treatment, a manifestation of malice, a breach of 
the peace. * * * The idea of “ retaliation” because we act within 
our rights to régain our place on the sea—what is it? Nothing but a 
foolish appeal to cowardice. There will be no “ retaliation” until the 
nations have lost their senses. Tell the world that we Americans dare 
not by proper legislation recover our lost place as a shipping nation if 


you will, but there is no brave nation governed by rulers so simple as 
to believe it. 


ARE WE SUPINE OR COURAGEOUS? 

Say what you will, we are face to face with the question of 
wholly abandoning any attempt to rehabilitate our merchant 
marine. Subsidies are out of the question. The people wili not 
approve them. We have tried to grant them for 20 years, and 
the opposition is stronger than ever. The people will approve 
this method. Why not try it? Retaliation will increase their 
determination to succeed and they will sustain every patriotic 
effort to secure our proper place in the world’s carrying trade. 
We are at the parting of the ways. We will either rid ourselves 
of the shackles of the act of 1828 and the treaties under which 
we have surrendered our rightful place on the seas or we ac- 
knowledge our helplessness, endure our shameft! humiliation in 
peace and the inevitable in war, if it ever comes, which God 
forbid. Our action in this midnight hour will be far-reaching. 
Let us put fear behind and act boldly in behalf of our own 
interests, our own rights, and our own people. 

HOW FOREIGNERS MONOPOLIZE OUR FOREIGN CARRYING. 


Mr. President, there is one other phase of the foreign carrying 
business that I want to call to your attention briefly. We 
denovace monopoly most vigorously. We strike at domestic 
monopolies in the courts and through legislation, and yet .we 
look with apparent indifference upon the foreign monopolies 
that control almost absolutely the carriage of the world’s com- 
merce. A committee of the House of Representatives has inves- 
tigated this matter and held exhaustive hearings. Its report 
has not yet been submitted, but it seems to me that the evidence 
clearly establishes that the foreign trade is absolutely dominated 
by monopoly. Trusts, combinations, pools, and conferences have 
been established, and through these rates are controlled, terri- 
tory distributed, and business apportioned. Certain lines are 
given a certain territory; a certain number of ships are allotted 
to certain ports and the number of voyages limited, and they 
dare not exceed them under severe penalties arbitrarily but 
effectively enforced; freight rates are fixed and uniform; pas- 
senger receipts are pooled and distributed according to definite 
agreements; shippers are restricted to certain lines and certain 
ships on penalty of not being able to secure any shipping facili- 
ties whatever; rebates are given on condition that shippers will 
use no other lines; discriminations are practiced toward certain 
interests, and especially toward great combinations and powerful 
interests like the Standard Oi], the Steel Trust, and the Inter- 
national Harvester Trust; “ fighting ships” are maintained for 
the sole purpose of crushing and driving out of business any 
independent lines or ships; and the development of the markets 
and trade of their respective countries is very naturally favored 
as against our own. This, Mr. President, comes about under 
“mutually reciprocal” trade. Let us save ourselves from such 
“ reciprocity.” 

DEMOCRACY’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr. President, here is the opportunity to take a step toward 
restoring our flag to the seas without imposing any burdens 
upon our people; here is an opportunity to free ourselves from 
ine grasp of foreign monopolies, which not only charge excessive 
rates for transportation but also discriminate against us in 
the world’s markets; here is the opportunity to encourage the 
building of ships, the erection and maintenance of splendid 
shipbuilding plants of the greatest value in time of war as well 
as in times of peace, the employment of labor and the creation 
of many other lines of business activity; here is the opportunity 
to safeguard the stability of our domestic as well as our for- 
eign trade; here is an opportunity to reinvigorate that arm of 
the national defense without which no nation can be really 
safe and independent; here is an opportunity to resume the 
place in the world’s carrying trade which we so proudly filled 
when as a small, struggling Nation our ships sailed every sea, 
unloaded their cargoes in every harbor, and floated the Stars 
and Stripes under every sky. Adopt this provision and it will 
not be long until our own ships will carry our own trade in times 
of peace and be our defense in times of war. Then, indeed, will 
we be a free and independent Nation and war’s dangers will be 
greatly lessened. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy a few 
moments in the discussion of this important question, and I 
shall be very brief. 

Mr. President, during the past 10 years strenuous efforts 
have been made by some of us to secure aid to our vanishing 
merchant marine, either by the payment of a direct subvention 
from the Treasury or by a substantial increase of the ocean mail 
pay under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1891. Such ef- 
forts have been met by the suggestion from the Democratic Party 
that the only proper and constitutional way to rehabilitate the 
American merchant marine was to return to the ancient policy 
of discriminating duties as it was practiced in the early days 
of the Republic. I have been driven to the conclusion that 
uuder existing conditions that policy can not be made successful 
at the present time; but notwithstanding I hold that view, 
I have indulged the-hope that the experiment would be tried. 
With that end in view, I was gratified to find in the bill as it 
came from the House the following provision : 

That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties imposed by this act shall 
be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as shall be imported 
in vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United States. 

It seemed that at last the Democratic theory was to be tested, 
but when the bill was reported to the Senate the paragraph 
was stricken out. I desire as briefly as may be to call attention 
to the question of discriminating duties, and also to say a word 
regarding the other Democratic doctrine of free ships, which 
under existing legislation has proved to be a total failure. 

Mr. President, when the Merchant Marine Commission was 
created in 1904—composed of five Senators and five Members of 
the House of Representatives—a majority of the commission 
favored the doctrine of discriminating duties, but before the 
investigation ended the commission changed its mind and in- 
corporated in its report its reasons for abandoning that doctrine, 

During the investigation strong arguments were presented in 
favor of returning to the discriminating policy. 

On the other hand it was pointed out that this country had 
entered into 30 or more commercial treaties with foreign 
countries, which, unless abrogated on notice, forbade the adop- 
tion of discriminating duties on our part. It was also argued 
that if the treaties were abrogated retaliation in connection 
with our export trade would doubtless result. 

The earliest of these treaties now in force is that with Great 
Britain, concluded July 3, 1815, during the administration of 
President Madison. It contains (art. 2) the following clause: 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such importation 
shall be in vessels of the United States or in British vessels, and the 
same duties shall be paid on the importation into the ports of, His 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, whether such importa- 
tion shall be in British vessels or in vessels of the United States, 

It will be observed that the policies of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, which operated to the great advantage of American ship- 
ping, were changed during the administration of Madison, and 
that fact is one of the chief stumbling blocks in the way of our 
legislation to-day. 

It may be said in passing that when Great Britain and other 
foreign nations secured the commercial agreements to which I 
have alluded, they very cunningly nullified to a large extent 
their obligations under the agreements by granting subsidies to 
their vessels engaged in the foreign trade. 

It was also pointed out in the report of the Merchant Marine 
Commission that to make discriminating duties effective the 
free list would necessarily have to be abolished. This was nec- 
essary from the fact, that 98 per cent of our imports from 
Brazil, 96 per cent from Chile, 81 per cent from Colombia, 80 
per cent from Venezuela, and 82 per cent from Ecuador were 
on the free list. In addition to this, 50 per cent of our imports 
from China, 64 per cent from Japan, and 69 per cent from 
India were also on the free list. 

It was thus evident that unless the free list were abolished 
discriminating duties would not and could not sufficiently en- 
courage American capitalists to warrant them in building ships 
to engage in commerce with the Republics south of us and the 
countries of the Orient. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Mr. President, in this connection I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a memorandum filed by the Merchant 
Marine Commission on the question of discriminating duties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From memoranda of the Merchant Marine Commission.] 


The historic policy of discriminating duties which the United States 
maintained in full to 1815 and in part as late as 1828 and even 1849, 
occupied so large a place in the inquiry of the Merchant Marine Com- 
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mission that it is well to make at once a frank explanation why a 
return to this policy at the present time has not seemed wise to a 
majority of the commission. 

It is probable that when the commission was appointed, in 1904, 
a majority of those-Senators and Representatives composing it who 
had positive views favored another trial of the discriminating duty 
policy, and believed that that course would be recommended to Con- 
gress. Moreover, from the very beginning of the inguiry, powerful 
arguments for the discriminating duty plan were advanced, especially 
by the Maritime Association of the Port of New York. the largest 
shipping trade organization in America. This policy of the fathers of 
the Republic, as it was well described, was ably advocated not only by 
many practical shipowners and shipbuilders, but by many manufacturers 
and merchants—usually, however, in connection with the policy of mail 
subventions to regular lines, which may be said to have met with almost 
unanimous support in every section of the country. 


TREATIES IN THE WAY. 


These arguments had a very great effect upon the commission, but at 
the same time some very serious objections were disclosed in the radical 
difference of mercantile conditions between the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century. In the 
first place, there were the 30 commercial treaties with foreign Gov- 
ernments—the very foundation of our modern commercial relations— 
which prohibit both discriminating custom duties and discriminating 
tonnage dues. These treaties of course could be abrogated, but notice 
of this would have to be given a year in advance, and new treaties 
without a discriminating duty clause negotiated on terms as favorable 
as before. This, manifestly, would be a difficult though not an im- 
possible undertaking. 


THE RISK OF RETALIATION, 


Far more serious than the abrogation and renegotiation of 30 com- 
mercial treaties would be the almost certain retaliation of foreign Gov- 
ernments. It is true that if they retaliated only against our shipping 
they could not do much harm, for an American vessel, even direct from 
the United States, is seldom seen now in European waters. But these 
foreign Governments would probably shape their retaliation where it 
would hurt and be effective—against our export trade in general—by 
discriminating duties on the products of our agriculture and our 
manufactures. 

Indeed, certain important commercial associations of the Central West, 
while strongly favoring the development of the merchant marine, sent 
to the commission a formal remonstrance against the adoption of the 
discriminating duty policy because of the danger of foreign retaliation 
that would be provoked by it against the export trade of the United 
States. In this connection the fact is worth considering that in the 
years from 1789 onward, when the discriminating duty policy was prac- 
ticed with so much success, the United States imported far more than 


| it exported, so that discriminating duties were applicable to the larger 


part of our foreign trade, while now the United States exports very 
much more in both bulk and value than it imports, so that not only 
would discriminating duties be less effective for the encouragement of 
American shipping, but foreign retaliation would be far easier and more 
injurious. 

ABOLISHING THE FREE LIST. 


But the weightiest of all objections to a return to the discriminating 
duty plan is neither the treaties nor retaliation, but the fact that in 
order to apply these duties for the adequate encouragement of ‘the 
merchant marine, the free list of the tariff, covering almost half of the 
foreign commodities we purchase and consume, would have to be abol- 
ished. It is safe to say that this consideration counted more heavily 
than any other in bringing the majority of the commission reluctantly 
to the conclusion that discriminating duties could not now be invoked 
for the object we all desire—the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine in foreign trade. 


NEARLY HALF IN VALUE NOW FREE. 


In the fiscal year 1903, 43 per cent, in 1904, 47 per cent, and in 1905, 
46 per cent of our entire imports came in free of customs duty. This 
is in value; in bulk, inasmuch as these free imports were largely foods 
and raw materials, probably GO or 70 per cent were free. In other 
words, unless the free list were abolished, discriminating duties could 
be applied to the encouragement of not more than 30 or 40 per cent 
ef American shipping engaged in general foreign trade. 

On the other hand, if the free list were abolished and these free 
articles made dutiable, the result would be an increase in the cost of 
eertain foods of the American people and certain crude materials of 
their manufacturing, for those free articles are, as a rule, noncom- 
petitive products, chiefly from tropical countries, which can not, even 
under a duty, be produced in the United States. In 1789 and after- 
wards, when discriminating duties were so successfully applied for 
the encouragement of our shipping, nearly all imports were dutiable, 
and such a thing as a free list was scarcely known to our own or any 
other Government. 

THE INDIRECT TRADE. 


There are strong political as well as commercial reasons why, if we 
are to have any American ships at all, we should have them in the 
trade with our sister republics of this continent and the great neutral 
markets of Asia. In fact, the specific form in which discriminating 
duties have been most often and earnestly advocated before the com- 
mission has been as applying to the so-called “indirect trade’; that 
is, not against a British vessel bringing British goods or a German 
vessel with a cargo from a German port, but against European craft 
that seek to invade our carrying trade with Brazil or China or other 
neutral nations. It has been urged that discriminating duties in this 
indirect trade will not be so likely to provoke Evropen retaliation as 
if the duties were imposed against British or German ships bringing 
goods of their own country. And it has been urged also that dis- 
crimination in the indirect trade, while arousing the least possible re- 
sentment, would give our vessels entire control of our trade with the 
nonshipowning peoples of South America and the Orient. 

A LARGER PART FREE. 


Unfortunately, however, it is this very trade with South America 
and the Orient that can not be gained for American ships unless the 
free list is abolished, for most of the products of those southern and 
eastern countries are now and long have been nondutiable in the ports 
of the United States. Thus, when the commission looked into this 
question it found that 98 per cent of our imports from Brazil, 96 per 
cent from Chile, 81 per cent from Colombia, 80 per cent from Vene- 
zuela, 82 per cent from Ecuador, er 82 per cent of all our imports from 
South America and 94 per cent from Central America were absolutely 
free of duty. In our import trade with China 50 per cent, with Japan 
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G4 per cent, and with India 69 per cent are free of duty. Unless the 
free list were abolished discriminating duties could not adequately en- 
courage American shipping to engage more largely in commerce with 
the republics to the south of us and the great markets of the Orient. 

f conditions were everywhere as they are with our trade in Europe, 
where the free imports represent 28 per cent, or our trade with Cuba, 
whence we import chiefly sugar and tobacco and only 17 per cent of 
our purchases are on the free list, discrimining duties could be effect- 
ively applied for aid to American shipping. But the long series of 
public hearings before the commission has made it unmistakable that 
the American people desire American ships, not only in our Cuban 
trade, but also and especially in our trade with South America and the 
Far East. Discriminating duties would not give us American ships 
in these important trades unless the free list were abolished, and here 
is the most urgent of the several reasons why the discriminating-duty 
policy has not been recommeded by the majority of the commission. 
The plan of mail and other subventions embodied in the bill of the 
commission was finally adopted because it is both more equitable and 
more effective. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a word in reference to the 
condition of American shipping to-day, and I am done. 

All told, according to the list for 1912, published by the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, there are now only between 50 and 60 
American steamships regularly engaged in the actual foreign 
trade of the United States—the trade carried on over the 
deep sea. 

These include 6 steamships in the trans-Atlantic trade, the 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, and New York, of the Amer- 
ican Line, from New York to France and England, carrying the 
mails under the law of 1891, and the Finland and Kroonland, of 
the Red Star Line, from New York to Belgium. 

These American steamships in the foreign trade include also 
10 steamships engaged in commerce across the Pacific Ocean— 
the Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, Siberia, China, and Aztec, of 
the Pacific Mail Line, from San Francisco to Japan and China; 
the Minnesota, of the Great Northern Line, from Seattle to 
Japan and China; and the reestablished Oceanic Line from San 
Francisco to Australia—3 steamships, the Sonoma, Ventura, and 
one other. The Oceanic Line operates under the ocean mail 
law of 1891, and it is understood that it receives liberal mail 
compensation also from the Australian Government for the 
sake of a direct line to the United States. 

Besides these 16 American steamers in transoceanic trade, 
other ships run from our Atlantic coast to the West Indies, 
Mexico, the Isthmus of Panama, and Venezuela, and from the 
Pacific coast to Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama. The Ameri- 
can lines engaged in this trade are the Ward Line from New 
York to Cuba and Mexico, the Red D Line from New York to 
Vehezuela, the Admiral Line from Boston or Philadelphia to 
Jamaica, the Clyde Line from New York to Haiti and San 
Domingo, and the Panama Railroad Line from New York to 
Colon. On the Pacific the service from San Francisco to Mexico 
and the Isthmus of Panama is performed by the smaller ships 
of the Pacific Mail Co. The Ward Line, Red D Line, and 
Admiral Line are operated under the ocean mail act of 1891. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, coming, as he does, from that 
section of the country which furnished so much enterprise 
and met with such great success in the earlier days of the 
Republic in the merchant marine which brought credit and dis- 
tinction to the United States. I do not know whether this is 
an appropriate time in his argument to ask the question, but 
I will say that I am in perfect harmony and sympathy with 
the Senator from New Hampshire on this matter. I should 
like to ask his opinion as to the cause of the decline in that 
great merchant marine which we once enjoyed? It is a ques- 
tion which we have got to determine and settle sooner or later, 
and it occurs to me that the opinion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire as to the cause of our present state in that regard 
would be very valuable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will answer in a very 
few words. In the first place, commercial agreements with the 
other countries of the world in which we entered into reci- 
procity with them and which were followed on the part of the 
other nations by the granting of subsidies had something to do 
with it. Then, again, the Civil War, it will be recalled, wiped 
out a very considerable portion of our merchant marine from 
the ocean. Following that came the construction of steel ships. 
We exceeded all the nations of the world in the building of 
wooden ships. Our clipper ships were the glory not only of our 
country but of all the countries of the world. When steam- 
ships came into use, however, England excelled us in being able 
to construct such ships at a less cost than we could, and in 
that way gained a very great advantage over us. These are 
the three chief reasons. I will call attention in a moment— 
and I am going to be very brief—to the reason why we can not 
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to-lay compete with the other nations in the construction and 
operation of ships overseas. . 

In the fiscal year 1912 only 9.4 per cent of the imports and 
exports of this country were carried in American ships, as com- 
pared with 88.7 per cent in 1821 and 66.5 per cent in 1860. 

Of course, that percentage was very rapidly reduced when 
our ships were destroyed on the ocean by the ships of the 
Confederacy, and there was a very rapid decline in our Ameri- 
can merchant marine in consequence. 

The Panama Canal act of August, 1912, provided for the 
free admission to American registry of foreign-built vessels 
owned by American citizens and engaged in the foreign trade— 
in other words, the free-ship policy. 

More than a year has elapsed since the passage of that act. 
Not one ship of any kind has been added to American registry 
under the provision of this free-ship clause, which has proved 
an absolute failure. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that in every debate 
we have had during the last 10 years on the question of the 
American merchant marine, it has been insisted, particularly 
by a leading Democratic Senator, that if we would adopt the 
free-ship policy it would go very far toward solving the prob- 
lem that we are trying to solve. We adopted the free-ship 
policy one year ago in the Panama Canal act, but, as I have 
suggested, not a single ship has been added to our merchant 
marine by purchase from abroad. 

When the Merchant Marine Commission in 1904-5 formally 
asked—and this will answer to some extent the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Washington—the principal 
American companies owning steamships under foreign flags if 
they would bring their vessels under American registry if a 
free-ship provision were enacted they all replied, without excep- 
tion, that they would not, because of the higher wages that 
would have to be paid under the American flag, and the certain 
loss of foreign bounties and subventions. Now that these com- 
panies have been given the opportunity not one of them has 
availed itself of the privilege—showing that their original 
statements to the Merchant Marine Commission were wholly 
sincere and conclusive. 

The Merchant Marine Commission also put up the proposi- 
tion to leading capitalists in Boston and New York whether, if 
the free-ship legislation were enacted, they would invest money 
in the building of American ships for the foreign trade, and the 
answer was promptly made that they would not do so because 
of the increased cost of running American vessels as compared 
to foreign vessels, and the further fact that foreign govern- 
ments subsidize their ships while this Government does not 
grant direct subsidies. It will thus be seen that the Democratic 
doctrine of free ships has been completely exploded, and that a 
revival of the ancient system of discriminating duties is, under 
existing conditions, an utter impossibility. 

The great industry of American shipping is under the blight 
of free trade, and the result is that the ships of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Holland, Japan, and other foreign countries 
are transporting our over-seas commerce at an estimated cost 
to our people of between two hundred and three hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Mr. President, this will not always continue to be so. The 
time will come when the people of this country will rise in 
their might and in some way break down the arrogant Euro- 
pean shipping trusts and combinations and again put the 
American flag on American ships to traverse the seas of the 
world. Let us hope that that day is not far distant. 

Mr. President, from what I have said it will be observed 
that the Merchant Marine Commission, of which I chanced 
to be chairman, went very thoroughly into the matter of dis- 
criminating duties. While they were conscious of the fact that 
under the early administrations, when almost everything was 
on the dutiable list at a low rate of duty, as I remember, it 
was a success, in view of the fact that to-day the free list is 
so far extended in the countries with which we must extend 
our trade if we extend it at all, and in view of the further 
fact that we have 30 or more commercial agreements that are 
in the way of applying this principle unless they are abrogated, 
the conclusion was reached that it was not wise to undertake 
to solve the problem of the American merchant marine by re- 
turning to the discriminating-duty principle. 

For that reason I feel constrained to vote against the amend- 
ment the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has offered, 
much as I regret to do so, because I want to try any reason- 
able method that can be thought of that will once more place 
our flag on the oceans of the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it having been agreed to 
take a vote on the bill to-morrow afternoon at 4 o’clock, I do 
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not feel as much scruple as I have hitherto felt about taking 
up a little of the time of the Senate. 

I was glad to hear what the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] said, and I am glad he is opposed to this 
amendment. Gratiano was accused by the Merchant of Venice 
of uttering more infinite nonsense than any man in all Venice. 
Gratiano never uttered as much infinité nonsense as has been 
uttered upon the question of the restoration of the American 
merchant marine. 

It is true that to some extent the committee was persuaded 
by the fact that the United States had 29 treaties with 29 
different countries, pledging its word of honor to a certain 
policy with regard to equality of admission of ships and equality 
of treatment of imports coming in foreign ships with imports 
coming in our own. We thought we should be showing very 
secant courtesy to these 29 nations if, without the notice of 
abrogation provided in these treaties, we merely repealed the 
treaties by an act of Congress. But that was not our main pur- 
pose at all, because we could have reported an amendment to 
the bill providing for notice of abrogation. 

The main reason was this: We knew, everybody knew, any- 
body of common sense might know, that if we said to France, 
to Germany, to Great Britain, to the balance of the world, “ We 
are going to reduce our import duties 5 per cent when articles 
come to our country in our bottoms,’ they would have said, 
“Well, we will do the same thing when your exports come to 
our country in our bottoms as our imports.” In other words, 
there would have been an endless retaliation, which would 
have amounted to no good to anybody. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Why does the Senator assume that all of the 
countries would impose retaliatory duties upon us if we should 
do this, when we do not meet their bounties and subsidies our- 
selves? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I assume it because I assume they have 
common sense, and are actuated by common human motives. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator assume, then, that our people 
have not common sense, and are not actuated by human motives, 
because we do not meet their subsidies with subsidies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, here comes a country 
that says: “I propose to kuild three dreadnoughts to fight.” 
Here comes another country that says: ‘‘ Well, if you do, we 
will build three dreadnoughts.”’ Here is another country that 
says: “If both of you do, we will build three dreadnoughts.” 
The first country that starts it starts the retaliation, and the 
rest of them take it up. If we say to Germany: “ We are going 
to give a 5 per cent differential in favor of imports in American 
bottoms,” it is absurd to contend that Germany will not say: 
“ We will give 5 per cent differential in favor of the imports 
into our country from America in German bottoms.” 

Mr. LODGE Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. They have a statute in France which requires 
the imposition of retaliatory duties in case of any such duty 
as this. It would go on automatically in France. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Automatically; and, by the way, the Sena- 
tor from Washington said that France had threatened us. 
The French ambassador merely called our attention to the 
French law. 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President; he went further than that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the pardon of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I have here a copy 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The French ambassador merely served 
notice upon our State Department that under that law the 
French nation would be compelled to pursue that policy. 

Mr. JONES. He went further than that, and he stated that 
they would retaliate. Then he went on to say that they would 
have to do it under the act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, of course. 

Mr. JONES. But he made the distinct statement 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. STONE rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I decline to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and I decline to yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, because I will not take many minutes. By the way, I am 
not consuming the time of the Senate, because we have a time 


set to vote, anyway; but this matter ought to be settled right 
now. 
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Nobody would be ketter off if all the nations of the world be- 
gan to pass laws to discriminate in favor of their own ships in 
the way of reduced duties on imports when brought in their 
own bottoms. 

The Senator from Washington says the act of 1828 destroyed 
the merchant marine. No more absurd statement was ever 
uttered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not yield now, because I wish to get 
through if I can. If I understood the Senator, he said it was 
the act of 1828 that was the initiative of the destruction of the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES. I quoted Representative UNpERWoop to that 
effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
stood sponsor for it. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If ‘he gentleman from Alabama, in the 
House, said that, and the Senator from Washington repeated it, 
the gentleman from Alabama was not guilty of much more lack 
of knowledge concerning the subject than the Senator from 
Washington. 

The truth is that prior to 1828 the sails of our ships whitened 
the seas and subsequent to 1828 the sails of our ships 
whitened the seas. When we were a colony of Great Britain 
the ships of America sailed to the West Indies and sailed to 
China. While we were a colony of Great Britain we had no 
such law upon the statute books. We did not have that law 
until some time afterwards, when this Government was founded. 
It was passed under George Washington’s administration and 
renewed under Thomas Jefferson. 

That act is frequently referred to as the reason of the pros- 
perity of the American merchant marine; but in the thirties 
and in the forties and in the fifties, after the act of 1820. there 
was not a sea anywhere—the South Sea, the India Sea, the 
China Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
North Atlantic, where the whale ships went—where American 
ships were not to be found. American ships went everywhere, 
and they went everywhere because we had the cheapest ship tim- 
ber in the world, and the best. That was not all. It was be 
cause we had at that time the most efficient shipbuilders in the 
world. ‘ 

One of the reasons why Great Britain repealed her navigation 
act and permitted our ships to come in free was because she 
wanted to get the models of the Baltimore clippers and the 
three-masters from New England. She did imitate the Balti- 
more clippers, their hulls, and all about them, and she imitated 
the three-masted schooners from New England in her ewn 
shipyards, and still she could not vie with us, because we had 
not only the most efficient shipbuilders, but the magnificent 
live-oak ship timber all over this country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only want to ask one question of 
the Senator from Mississippi, because I have asked substan- 
tially the same question of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and the two Senators represent the two opposite sections of 
the country. I should like to get the opinion of those two sec- 
tions, represented by Senators who are typically representative 
of them, upon this great question. 

I should like to have the opinion of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, if he is willing to express it now, as to the cause 
of the decline of American shipping. It is a question which 
forces itself upon the consideration of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am just approaching that question; but 
before I finish the other thought I want to say that upon the 
Gulf coast the United States Government had reserved I do not 
know how many townships of land filled with live-oak ship 
timber, for shipbuilding purposes. : 

Now I will come to the question asked by the Senator from 
Washington. The Civil War broke out. The Confederacy armed 
the Florida, the Seminole, and the Alabama. They were not 
fighting ships. They were ships of commerce. The Confederacy 
had no navy. Alli she could do was to send out privateers and 
naval ships that were commerce hunters, destroying the com- 
merce of the United States. The shipowners of New Eng- 
land had to change the registry of their ships. They changed 
them to British and French registries. A great many of 
them were destroyed, Just about that time it was discovered 
that you could make a ship out of iron, aud it. would float. So 


I do not care who said it; the Senator 
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the Virginia, which had been the Merrimac, was clothed with 
railread iron, and then that little cockleshell of a cheese box 
came down, and they had their fight, and after that time the 
shipbuilding business was revolutionized. 

They first began to build iron ships and then they began to 
build steel ships, and the positions as between us and Great 
Britain were reversed. Up to that time we had had the cheapest 
shipbuilding material, which was wood, and live oak at that, the 
best in the world; but the shipbuilders then had to go to the 
iron works, and they began to build ships of iron and later on 
of steel. Great Britain at that time produced iron and steel at 
one-half in the one case and one-third in the other case, the 
price at which we eculd produce them. So naturally the ships 
began to be built on the Clyde and wherever else in Great 
Britain shipyards were located, and the Confederate cruisers 
having destroyed the United States merchant marine, it never 
was rebuilt. 

That is the plain historical story, and there is nothing eise 
to it: and I believe that is about all there is to be said upon the 
question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that this matter go over 
until to-morrow and that the Secretary read the next reserved 
amendment. 

The Secretary. The next reservation is that made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] of all of the amendments 
embraced in Schedule E, the sugar schedule, beginning on page 
52 and ending on page 54. The first amendment in that schedule 
is on page 53, the proviso in paragraph 179. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have reserved the amend- 
ments in Schedule E; but to-night we have had a vote on the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] to strike 
out the three-year limitation, which would leave the duty 2s 
provided in the bill a continuing duty. That motion was voted 
down. I can not hope to get any larger vote for the amend- 
ment I offered in Committee of the Whole, and I see no occa- 
sion for burdening the Senate with another roll call on that 
amendment. 

For that reason, the Senate having decided by a vote to con- 
tinue the duties provided in this bill for three years only, I 
take it for granted they would refuse upon another roll call to 
adopt the amendment which I propose. Having had one roll 
eall on the matter, I shall not ask for any vote upon those 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. -The schedule, then, will stand as 
agreed to in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SroreTary. The next paragraph reserved is on page 55, 
paragraph 188. The Senate in Committee of the Whole agreed 
to strike cut the paragraph, which reads as follows: 

188. Cattle, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRISTOW. On those agricultural paragraphs I shall 
want roll calls. We have not a quorum here to-night. I think 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] feels just 
as I do about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas 
as saying he will want a roll call on each of the amendments 
he reserved, beginning on page 55? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shail want roll calls on those relating 
to wheat and agricultural products when we get to them. 

Mr.. SIMMONS. Does that go down to page 158? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That takes in all the reservations; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It starts with page 55? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it starts with paragraph 188 and goes 
to paragraph 652. It takes in those paragraphs. I shall also 
want roll calls on the income-tgx amendments which I proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desire to inquire of the Senator is 
this: The last three are paragraphs 548, 646, and 652—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Those are agricultural products that are 
placed on the free list, and they connect up with the agricul- 
tural schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
those? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, on page 165, subdivisions 1 and 2, 
section 2; does the Senator desire a roll call on those? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I shall desire roll calls on those. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I am not going to take any time 
of any consequence to discuss these amendments. 

Tlre SECRETARY. 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]: 
follows: 

0. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of sec- 


tion 2 of this act and to pay the expenses of assessing and collecting the 
income tax therein imposed, ete. 


The Senator wishes a roll call on each of 


I may not on all of them, but I shall on some 
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Mr. BRISTOW. That relates to the anticivil-service proyi- 
sion. We expect to have a roll call on that, too. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, Mr. President. I will state that I re- 
served that same section, and my reservation will go over if 
the Senator desires his to go over. Then we reach the next, 
on page 19, reserved by the Senator from Connecticut’ [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE]. 

The Secretary. The committee amendment in line 4, page 19. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I said that I would not inflict any re- 
marks upon the Senate upon the amendments that I reserved, 
and that I would ask, however, to print in the RecorpD, in con- 
nection with the amendment, a statement made by the constit- 
uent of mine at whose instance I offered the amendment. I am 
willing that the amendments should be submitted in the order 
in which they were reserved and take the vote. 

The Secretary. On page 19, lines 4 and 5, the Senate, as in 
pa of the Whole, agreed to strike out the paragraph, as 
OCLLOWS: 


74. Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement, 5 
valorem. , 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. On page 36, line 9, bicycles, and so forth, not 
including tires. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
agreed to strike out “40” and in lieu to insert “25” before 
“ner cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The SecrETARY. On page 41, line 21, there is no committee 
amendment at that point. It relates to screws, commonly called 
wood screws. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The amendment I gave notice of was an 
amendment to the text of the bill. If the Senator is willing, I 
will submit it now and get it out of the way, and we will not 
have to consider it to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, the Senator can submit it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 41, line 21, after the words “ad 
valorem,” at the end of the paragraph, insert a semicolon and 
the words “locks and builders’ hardware, 35 per cent ad yva- 
lorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The next amendment reserved by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BranDEGEE] is on page 97, line 10, relat- 
ing to sheathing paper, pulpboard in rolls, not laminated, and 
so forth, 5 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The amendment I submitted was to 
strike out those words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment reserved is the com- 
mittee amendment to paragraph 331 and also in line 2, on page 
99, the rate is made 30 per cent ad valorem. The paragraph 
relates to papers commonly known as copying paper, and so 
forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
ad valorem. 

The SrcrReTARY. 
insert “35.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SecreTaRY. On page 144—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before that I offer an amendment to 
come in on page 101. 

The Secretary. On page 101, paragraph 333, the committee 
amendment has been already agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘That was agreed to with the agreement 
of the committee that they would consider the question I raised 
and that I might offer an amendment to it if the committee did 
not report accordingly. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvueuEs], I think, had it in charge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 25, strike out the word “ gelatin” 
and the- comma; and on page 103, line 14, after the word 
“pound,” insert “articles composed wholly or of chief value of 
paper printed by the photogelatin process and not specially 
provided for in this act, 3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think I was mistaken in saying that 
the Senator from New Jersey had charge of that paragraph. 


per cent ad 


The question is on concurring in 


The question is on agreeing to the 


I move to make the rate 35 per cent 


It is proposed to strike out “30” and 
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It was the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson], who was on 
the floor a minute ago. I will simply say that the effect of 
this amendment is to restore the present provision of the law as 
to the duty on photogelatin printed matter. I am willing to 
take a vote on the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a vote. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. On page 104, line 2, in the text of the bill 
as passed by the House, writing, letter, note, drawing. hand- 
made paper, and so forth, embossed, printed, lined, or decorated 
in any manner, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I move, in line 2, 
and insert “ 45.” . 

The amendment was rejected 

The Secretary. On page 109, line 5, firecrackers of all kinds, 

cents per pound. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. 

The SECRETARY. 
sert *S.° 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. On page 124, line 15, which relates to agri- 
cultural implements. Line 15 reads “ ineluding repair parts.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
which I offer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a vote. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 124, line 15, after the word “ parts,” 
strike out the period and insert: 


” 


to strike out “25 


I move to strike out “6” and insert “8.” 
On line 5 strike out “6” and in lieu in- 


When imported from any country, dependency. or other subdivision of 
government which imposes no duty on such articles imported from the 
United States. ; 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] reserved, on page 40, paragraph 137, needles 
for knitting or sewing machines, latch needles. and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will address an inquiry to the Senator 
from North Carolina, if he will honor me with his attention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I am listening, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I called attention the other day to the 
fact that latch needles have always heretofore borne a heavier 
rate of duty than the other classes of needles, and inquired of 
the Senator if he and his associates on the committee would 
take into consideration the propriety of striking out “latch 
needles,” in lines 7 and 8, on page 40, and inserting after “ad 
valorem,” in line 12, “latch needles, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am forced to say to the 
Senator that we were not able to meet his views with reference 
to that matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very sorry, Mr. President, and am 
rendy to have it voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move as an amendment to strike out 
“latch needles” in lines 7 and 8, page 40, and to insert after 
the words ‘ad valorem,” in line 12, “latch needles, 30 per cent 
ad valorem.” a 

The Secretary. On page 40, lines 7 and 8, strike out the 
words “latch needles” and the eomma, and after the words 
“oad valorem” and the semicolon, in line 12, insert “ latch 
needles, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph is now concurred 
in in the Senate. 

The Secretary. On page 117, paragraph 376, “ harness, sad- 
dles, saddlery in sets or in parts, 20 per cent ad valorem.” was 
stricken out by the committee from the House text and the ac- 
tion was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I address myself now to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huaues], if the Senator 
will give me his kind attention. This matter was discussed by 
the Senator from Connecticut and myself a few days ago. The 
Senator from New Jersey very kindly suggested that he would 
give it further consideration and call it to the attention of his 
colleagues on the committee. What we desire is ihat saddlery 
hardware shall be taken from the leather provision and in- 
serted in the metals and made dutiable at 20 per cent, as the 
House made not only that but other articles. I will ask the 
Senator from New Jersey if he feels that that can be conceded? 

Mr. HUGHES. My understanding of the matter was that I 
observed some negotiations were going,on in the Chamber at 
the time and perhaps I misunderstood the purport of them, but 
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my notion of it was that whatever was to be done was to be at- 
tempted in conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that, I think, was the sug- 
gestion which was made. I am ready to have the paragraph 
voted on and take my chances in conference to get what I have 
asked. The question will be upon the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole striking 
out paragraph 376. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. The next amendment reserved is on page 141, 
paragraph 534, striking out “all leather not specially provided 


| for in this section and leather board or compressed leather,” 


and so forth, and inserting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That involves the same question, and I 
am ready to have a vote on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment agreeing to the paragraph as amended as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Ster- 
LING] reserves the paragraph in the House text on page 169. 
There is an amendment at that point. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to have that go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire a yea-and-nay vote 
on that amendment? 
Mr. STERLING. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Then there is paregraph O. 

Mr, STERLING. The amendment to paragraph O is already 
covered by the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and he has asked that it go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Dakota desires to 
have that go over also? 

Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

The SECRETARY. 


I hardly think so; not on the first one. 
Sut the Senator desires to have it go over? 
Yes. 


Yes sir. 
Very well. 
On pege 118, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was voted upon this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I have not that on my list. 
pose it was disposed of this morning. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoxas] 
reserved, on page 250, subdivision or subsection B 

Mr. THOMAS. I offer an amendment to subsection B 
ginning at the end of the subsection. 

The Secretary. On page 250, line 20, after the word “ same,” 
insert a comma and the words “ except in so far as paragraph 
175, Schedule E, of section 1 thereof, may be determined to be 
in conflict with the proviso to article 8 of said treaty.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Did we not agree to that the other day? 

Mr. THOMAS. I ean not find it in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe it was agreed to the other day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presented it, but I can find no mention 
of it in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to as in Committee 
of the Whole. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
Where does it appear in the printed text? 

The Secretary. After the word “same,” in line 20, page 250. 

Mr. HUGHES. It does not appear here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not appear in the old print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not appear in the eld 
print. It would be an amendment. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is in the print of yesterday, and no action 
is required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
eurred in. 

The Secretary. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] reserved paragraph 646, page 155, relating to wheat 
flour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that may go over with the 
other amendments to the agricultural schedule referred to by 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That course is satisfactory. 

The SecRETARY. The only other reservation is by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Root], page 172, subdivision or sub- 
section D. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina that that go over. 


I sup- 


be- 


inquiry. 


The amendment will be con- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. 
jection. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment that I wish to offer, 
on page 284, at the end of line 2, to be known as subsection 2. 
I will not offer it to-night if it is necessary to read the amend- 
ment, because it is rather lengthy. I will explain the amend- 
ment and that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On what page is if? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to offer it at page 284, at the end of 
line 2. 

The VICE f 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

The SECRETARY. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
is to come it 
print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Secretary to keep track of 
using the former print. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Secretary what 
in the old print that he is using? 

The Secretary. On page 267 bsection N. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the end of subsection N, 
to insert subsection 2, 

The Secretary. Subsection N 
the works of manufacturers 
and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the one. At the end of that sub- 
section I wish to insert as subsection 2 an amendment. 

. POINDEXTER. On what page is that of the last print? 
SIMMONS. It is page 284 of the last print. 
: eee It is page 267 of the old print. 
‘ir. THOMAS, And of the last print 284. 

Mr. SIM) MONS. Mr. President amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. The a offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was submitted to the department and has the 
approval of the nisioner of Internal Revenue with 
amendment I now 

The purpose of the 


If the Senator desires it, I have no ob- 
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Then I have the wrong print. 
Paragraph N, page 267. 

Yes; it is subsection 2, paragrap 
at the end of 2 


2 . ove KC 
subsection N, page 284 of the last 
There is only 


amie ndments, 


one way for 
and that 


ihe is by 


is the 


is su 


page 267, I wish 


the words “ That 
smelting or refinin 


begins with 
engaged in 


, this is an 
mendment 


Com 
sugges 
amendment is to remove certain restric- 
tions impesed under the present law on the manufacture of 
denatured alcohol, so as to make it possible for the farmers of 
this country to manufacture that a reasonable cost. 
At present it has been ascertained by experiments made by the 
ff Agriculture that it is impossible to make this 


Departinent 
preduct with a plant costing less than about $12,500, because it 
instance, to 


+) 
articie a 


is required that the spirits be sed, in the first 
a proof of 180, which is impossible in a small distillery such as 
would be economical for use on the farm. 

The only object of this amendment is to remove that and 
some other restrictions which have interfered with the manu- 
facture of this product. If there is objection to it, I will wait 
until to-morrow, when the explanation can be made more fully 
than I care to make it at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It cccurs to me that this is an opportune 
time to pass it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
make the 


I should like very much to get it out of the 


If the Senator has a scheme that will 
manufacture of denatured alcohol possible to the 
farmer, I think that we ought to support it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the farmers 
have sent a delegation here with reference to this matter. This 
amendment has been submitted to them and is very satisfactory, 
they say, and will enable them to make denatured alcohol, 
which it is impossible for them under the present law to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the depart- 
ment has passed upon it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that 
department, and the department has passed upon it. To-day 
the deparment sent Mr. Maddox, who has charge of this matter, 
up here and he had lengthy conferences with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan], the Senator from Oregon [Mr, Lane], 
and in part with myself. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina what the other restrictions are? He mentioned 
the proof of 180 degrees and referred to other restrictions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The others were some restrictions with 
reference to bonds and inspection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I dislike very much to consent to im- 
portant legislation without knowing what it is, but if the Sen- 
ator assures us that the purpose of the amendment is to liber- 
alize the manufacture of denatured alcohol, I am willing to take 
his statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS 


it had been submitted to the 


That is its only purpose. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
offers an amendment, the reading of which by unanimous con- 


sent will be dispensed with, but the amendment will be printed 
in the REcorp, 


The proposed amendment is, at the end of subsection N 
268, insert the following: 


SUBSECTION 2. That from and after the 1st day of January, 
under such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, 
any farmer or association of farmers, any fruit grower or association of 
fruit growers, or other person or persons may manufacture alcohol frec 
of tax for denaturization only, out af any of the products of farms, 
fruit orchards, or any substance whatever, on condition that such 
alcohol shall be directly conyeyed from the still by continuous closed 
pipes to locked and sealed receptacles in which the same may be ren- 
dered unfit for use as an intoxicating beverage by an admixture of 
such denaturing materials as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, or 
where such alcohol is of insufficient proof to be denatured, the same 
may be transferred in bond from such locked and sealed receptacles 
to a central distilling and denaturing plant as hereinafter provided. 

That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the establishment of 
central distilling and denaturing plants to which alcohol produced under 
the provisions of this act, free of tax, may be transferred, redistilled, 
and denatured under such rr gulations, and upon the execution of such 

is as the Commissioner of: Internal Revenue, with the 
» Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, 

y central distilling and denaturing plant provided for in 
of t} is net may, in addition to the spirits produced under 
section 1 of this act, use any of the products of farms, fruit orchards, 

_ substance whatever for the manufacture of alcohol for de- 
naturation only: Provided, That at such distilleries the use of cis- 
terns or tanks of such size and construction as may be deemed ex- 

shall be permitted in lieu of distillery bonded warehouses 

under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
ie. With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 
at any person who under the provisions of this act shall fail to 
register, or shall falsely register, any still or distilling apparatus 
used by him, or who shall fraudulently remove or conceal any distilled 
spirits predueced by him, or who shall fail to cemply with all the re- 
quirements of this act, or any regulations issued pursuant thercto, 
specting the production and denaturization of distilled spirits; and 

‘ recover or attempt to recover by redistillization 

means any distilled spirits after the same 
shall on conviction, for each offense. be fined not 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
ion thereto forfeit to the United States all real 

-d in connection therewith. 

section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of the 

apply to stills and worms manufactured for 
use in distilling, provided for in section 1 or this act, but the manu- 
facturer or owner of such distilling apparatus shall give notice to the 
internal revenue of the district in which the said appa- 
ratus is made or to which it is removed, of each still or worm manu- 
factured, sold, uscd, or exchanged under such reculations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may prescribe 

That section 4 of the act of March 2, 1907, amendatory of the act of 
June 7, 1906, is hereby repealed, and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall ex- 
empt distillers operating under this act from the provisions of sections 
3283 and 3309 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and from 
such other provisions of existing laws relating to distilleries. including 
the giving of bonds, as may be deemed expedient by said officials: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
assess and collect the tax on any spirits unlawfully produced or pro- 
duced and not accounted for by any such distiller. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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. EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 28 minutes a. m. Tuesday, September 9) the Senate ad- 
journed until Tuesday, September 9, 1913, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September 8, 1913. 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, O God our 
heavenly Father, that Thou hast made it possible for us to come 
to Thee in prayer. We need the uplift, the ingathering of the 
spirit which comes through contact with Thee to enable us with 
confidence, patience, and perseverance to go ferward to the 
duties before us. ‘To this end strengthen, guide, and support us, 
that we may accomplish Thy purposes; in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 6, 
1913, was read and approved. 

LEAYE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend in the Recorp remarks I made before the 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee last February con- 
cerning the use of steel cars on railroads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Tat- 
corT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of steel cars on railroads. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
O'Leary, for 10 days, on account of illness in his family. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 7898. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7898) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1913, and for other purposes, with Mr. Froop of Virginia in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will resume the reading of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The action of the Executive in directing the issue and the issuance 
by the Surgeon General of the Army of medical supplies out of the 
reserve supply for the field service of the Army, of the value not ex- 
ceeding $8,239.40, for the relicf of sufferers from floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley in 1913, is approved, and credit for all such supplies so 
issued shall be allowed in the settlement of the accounts of the Medical 
Department of the Army. 

Mr.MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do not remember whether it was in the last Congress or in the 
preceding one that the Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended a provision in one of the appropriation bills, practically 
providing that hereafter the President should never advance 
any supplies for the relief of distress. The President has issued 
supplies-for that purpose on a number of occasions, and Con- 
gress has always approved and ratified the action of the Presi- 
dent. At the time that I speak of, the committee, in approving 
and ratifying the action of the Presiflent—relating to the Mis- 
sissippi floods, I believe—proposed to restrict the power of the 
President thereafter. I made a point of order against that 
provision, and it was stricken out of the bill on that point of 
order; so at least on one occasion a technical rule has been of 
great service, as is proven by the action taken by the President 
in reference to the Ohio floods. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this does not restrict 
the power of the President. He has no authority to take any 
such action. The only other time that I can recall when the 
President issued supplies without authority having first been 
given was during the last session of Congress, when a disaster 
occurred in Alaska. That was done after conference with a 
number of Members of Congress, as was the action relating to 
the Mississippi floods just prior to the latest one. 

At the time these Ohio and Mississippi Valley floods occurred 
Congress was not in Session. It was between the end of the 
last session of Congress and the convening of the present session. 
The matter was called to the attention of the President and dis- 
cussed with Senator Martin of Virginia, who, at that time, it 
was expected would be chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and he also communicated with me, because I 
had been chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House in the last Congress. He said he intended to take this 
action and hoped he would have the support of Congress. The 
committee thought it advisable to put in a provision legalizing 
this action. It was not with theintention of interfering with the 
Executive, although it was to deter people in communities where 
small catastrophies take place, where there would be ample 
means and authority in the States to take care of the situation, 
from feeling that the Federal Government existed for the sole 
purpose of relieving distress under such conditions. The dis- 
asters that took place in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys were 
so extensive that, following what had been customary in the 
past, the United States took such measures as were possible 
to relieve them. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, evidently the gentleman from 
New York did not understand what I said. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not catch it exactly. 

Mr. MANN. I was not criticizing the provision in the bill. 
Quite the contrary. I think the President did exactly what he 
ought to have done on this occasion in reference to these Ohio 
and other floods last spring. I took the liberty of calling upon 
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the House would criticize the President or the department if 
they furnished relief to these sufferers. 

I was referring to a provision which my distinguished friend 
from New York [Mr. FitzcEeratp] inserted in an appropriation 
bill reported to the House a session or two ago, declaring prac- 
tically that Congress hereafter would not legalize such action 
by the President or the Executive if taken without authority 
of Congress. I took the liberty of making a point of order 
against that provision,” and it went out on the point of order. 
I think what has taken place since fully justifies the making of 
that point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the Federal 
Government did what was done during the recent floods, al- 
though I think it is unfortunate that it is necessary that such 
enormous loss should happen from these catastrophies in order 
to justify any action on the part of the gentleman from Illinois 
and the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, that was not necessary to justify 
the action. The action was justified by the majority of the 
House at the time, and I take it it is now justified by the gentle- 
man from New York, who then opposed the action. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to credit 
certain appropriations under control of the Engineer Department of the 
Army with expenditures for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
Mississippi Valley in 1913, as follows. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Just what is meant by this direction to credit certain ap- 
propriations with expenditures for the relief of sufferers from 
floods in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in some of these cases 
enumerated under this language supplies were used and boats 
were utilized. Men were detailed to work and were paid out of 
a permanent appropriation for the operation of locks and canals, 
and in order to permit the accounts to be straightened out, in- 
stead of making an appropriation to reimburse such appropria- 
tions, the committee thought it more advisable to authorize the 
crediting of the amounts so that the books might be kept 
straight. In some of the appropriations for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River and the Ohio River, instead of making 
another appropriation to reimburse the appropriations that were 
used the committee thought it would be advisable to simply 
authorize the crediting off of these sums. 

Mr. MANN. I still do not understand. I may be thick 
headed. What is done in reference to the improving of the 
Mississippi River to the extent of $10.125? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nothing. Out of an appropriation for 
that purpose certain forces are engaged in doing this work, ‘and 
they were diverted from that work tv the flood relief work, 
and, instead of reimbursing the appropriations, the provision in 
this way enables them to legalize the accounts in their books. 

Mr. MANN. It is intended. then, that this appropriation for 
improving the Mississippi River really loses this amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, to that extent; and in some of the 
others it is out of the permanent indefinite appropriation, and 
there was no necessity to reimburse it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Interior Department. 


Mr. FOSTER. , Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the words “ Interior Department ” add, as a new paragraph: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
to accept and expend such funds, not to exceed the sum of $500,000, 
as may be contributed by the State of Pennsylvania or other parties 
for the purpose of extending and improving the site transferred by the 
authorities of the city of Pittsburgh to the United States in accordance 
with the act of Congress making appropriation for public buildings : 
grounds, approved March 4, 1913, and for the erection for the use of 
the Bureau of Mines of appropriate structures on the lewer portion of 
said site adjacent to the Carnegie Institute of Technology: Provided, 
That the acceptance of such contributions and the imprevements made 
therewith shall require no expenditures by the United States additional 
to those already authorized by Congress.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I 
point of order. 
Mr. FOSTER. 











reserve the 
Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word in 
respect to this. realize, of course, that this is subject to the 
point of order. It will be called to mind that the Department 
of the Interior came into possession of some land in the city of 
Pittsburgh for the use of the Bureau of Mines, which they re- 
ceived in a trade with the War Department: that is, the War 
Department owned some land which wes given to the city of 


the President and the Secretary of War and saying to each of | Pittsburgh as a park, and the Congress made a transfer of this 


them that I was very sure that no one on the minority side of | land to the city of Pittsburgh, and in consideration they re- 
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ceived the land which is now the property of the Bureau of 
Mines. At the last session of Congress there was authorized 
an appropriation of $500,000 for a building on this property. 
On one side of the property near the Carnegie Technical Insti- 
tute there is a ravine, in which there are a number of railroad 
iracks. 

The Carnegie Institute Building, which has been erected 
there, stands very high from the ground on account of this 
ravine, and what they desire to do is to assist in filling in 
this ravine, covering over the railroad tracks in such a way 
that “the cars may run underneath. That protects their own 
building, which they think needs this very much, and the State 
of Pennsylvania in the last session of the legislature passed 
an appropriation of $50,000 for that purpose. When the bill 
went to the governor, Goy. Tener was attempting to economize 
as much as he could, and he reduced it to $25,000, so that there 
is now available from the State of Pennsylvania $25,000 for 
this purpose, and it is expected that other donations will be 
made so that this ravine may be filled in, and the Bureau of 
Mines and the Government consequently will get the benefit 
of this expenditure of money. It requires no additional expense 
on the part of the Government in accepting these donations, 
whatever they may be, and we have reason to believe that if 
this authorization is made that there will be sufficient funds to 
cover this ravine in the way I have indicated and in that way 
the Government will get the benefit from it. 

Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has not the Senate passed a bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think they have. Senator WALsH, I think, 
introduced a resolution, but whether it was passed or not I am 
not sure, but I think it has. I know it has been introduced 
over there and I understand there is no opposition so far as 
it, at least, is concerned. 

Mr. MANN. I may be mistaken, but I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senate had passed the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman’s recollection may be correct 
as to its passage, but I rather think there was a favorable re- 
port on it by the committee, but whether it has passed or not 
I am not sure. 

Mr. MANN. As far 
any opposition to it? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know of anyone who has any oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. MANN. 
wants. 

Mr. FOSTER. This site now belongs to the Bureau of Mines. 
This 114 acres is on a hill sloping down into a ravine on which 
there are a number of railroad tracks. Now, what is pro- 
posed is to build up in connection with the Carnegie Institute, 
say, for instance, over here [indicating], and here is the land 
belonging to the Bureau of Mines. That fills in this ravine 
and makes it so an elevator can be put in there, for instance, 
to conduct from the railroad tracks up to the top of the hill 
and in that way get a greater benefit from it. 

Mr. MANN. I did not hear all my colleague said,- but my 
recollection was that the State of Pennsylvania was to con- 
tribute half 2 million dollars. 

Mr. FOSTER. They contributed last winter $50,000, but that 
appropriation was reduced by the governor to $25,000. That is 
all the appropriation that they have made so far, but I under- 
stand the Carnegie Institute there, in connection with their 
work, was willing to help make this donation in the sum of 
something like half a million dollars, and it would be of great 
benefit to the Government, to their property, if they were per- 
mitted to accept this donation. They can not do it, of course, 
without authorization from the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The- time of the gentleman has expired. 
The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENDBRAL LAND OFFICE. 

The unexpended balance on June 30, 1913, remaining to the credit of 
the appropriation of $4,500 contained in the deficiency appropriation 
act approved August 26, 1912, for the completion during the fiscal year 
of 1913 of the examination and classification of lands within the limits 
of the Northern Pacific grant under the act of July 2, 1864 (13 Stats., 
365), is continued and made available to meet the expenses pertaining 
to such examinations and classifications as may be incurred during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior submitted 
an estimate to the committee of $50,000 for the employment of 
3 lawyers at a salary of $5,000 per annum, 10 lawyers ata salary 
of $2,500 per annum, and some additional clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the office of the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Interior Department. This appropriation was asked for on the 
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ground that there was a large accumulation of appealed cases 
in the Secretary’s office, largely from the General Land Office, 
The committee gave careful consideration to this item, and I 
believe was justified in not allowing it at this time in total, 
though I am of the opinion that it would have been the part of 
wisdom to have given the Secretary of the Interior some money 
to employ additional force in his office for the purpose of bring- 
ing up the appealed cases. For a number of years past, owing to 
the rulings in the Secretary’s office and in the office of the com- 
missioner relating to land matters, there have been an unusually 
large number of appeals, so that at this time there are many 
appealed cases which have been before the Secretary’s office for 
some time and that ought to be passed upon. The committee, 
on interrogating the officials of the department, came to the con- 
clusion that possibly after the present Secretary and his assist- 
ants have had more time to acquaint themselves with the work 
of the office they will be better qualified than now to recom- 
mend whatever reorganization or addition to the force may be 
necessary to care for the increased work which comes to the 
Secretary’s office from the Land Office. 

I regret that the Secretary did not ask for a smaller sum, 
or that the committee, after considering the matter, did not 
feel justified in giving the Secretary at least a portion of what 
he asked. And yet, taking everying into consideration—and I 
shall not take up the time of the committee to go into the 
matter in detail—I think the committee was justified in not 
allowing the full estimate at this time, although it is very 
certain that the Secretary’s office will require increases in 
the future, and I trust that they may provide in the next 
appropriation bill for the constantly increasing work of that 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, there was also presented to the committee an 
estimate of $8,100, for the purpose of employing two clerks 
in the office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
at the rate of $1,400 per annum; 2 clerks, at $1,200; 2 clerks, 
at $1,000; and 1 copyist. I think the committee should have 
allowed that item. I reserved the right to offer an amend- 
ment providing for it; but after thinking the matter over, I 
have concluded that it would be useless to do so, and there- 
fore I shall not offer an amendment. 

There is no question, However, but that the commissioner’s 
office needs this additional help and more. The fact is that 
the General Land Office has long been one of the neglected 
offices under the Government in the matter of salaries and 
office force. The commissioner’s office was established a long 
time ago. The salaries are those which were current 20 years 
ago. Since that time, as we have provided new departments 
and new bureaus, we have fixed salaries more in harmony 
with fhe prevailing conditions of the time, and we now have 
many bureau chiefs under the Government who have infinitely 
less responsibility and very much less work than has the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office who receive a much larger 
salary than does the commissioner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
just one question before he proceeds? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that this same application 
was made in the last Congress to the last Appropriations 
Committee and the one before? It is not an application for a 
deficiency, but is it not simply a supplemental estimate and a 
thing they have been trying to get from Republican and Demo- 
cratic committees, and neither one of them has allowed it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to my friend that I did not rise 
to criticize the committee or anyone else, or to raise the issue as 
to whether or not a Republican Congress had performed its 
duty or whether this Democratic Congress would perform its 
duty, but rather to give a little information with regard to a 
matter with which I am familiar. I want to express the hope 
that the committee having charge of the legislative appropria- 
tion bill will go into the question of entirely reorganizing the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. I have a 
bill which has been before Congress for some time to accomplish 
that purpose. It was not reported in the Republican Congress, 
partly because it was introduced just before our party ceased 
to have the power to legislate, and the Democratic Congress 
thus far has not seen fit to take the matter up. But I trust 
that Democratic economy will not stand in the way of the 
much-needed reorganization of the office of the Commissioner 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 
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of the General Land Office and provide for an increase of sala- 
ries and of officers. While it is true that we are disposing of 
the public domain quite rapidly and the amount of public lands 
which remain open for disposition is much smaller than it was 
a few years ago, it is also a fact that, right or wrong, prop- 
erly or improperly—and that i. largely a matter of opinion—we 
are exercising a closer serutiny and supervision over the dis- 
posal and use of the public domain than we have in the past, 
and the result is that the same number of cases handled now 
that were handled in the past require much more consideration 
and require a larger force than the same rumber of cases 
would have required a few years ago. 

In addition to that, we are administering the public domain 
under much more complicated legislation than in years past, 
with the result that this office, whose force has not been in- 
creased to any considerable extent in many years, is greatly 
overburdened with the volume of business it is called upon to 
transact. While we have been increasing salaries elsewhere— 
and this is what I particularly desire to emphasize—while we 
have been increasing salaries elsewhere very considerably, sala- 
ries of chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaus, chiefs of divi- 
sions, and so on, we have not increased the salaries in the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for many 
years, and we have any number of officials of the Government 
receiving nearly twice the salary that the commissioner and 
his assistants receive for work of no greater importance. 

Mr. COX. What does the commissioner receive? 

Mr. MONDELL. $5,000. There are officers receiving much 
higher salaries who occupy positions that do not require the 
preparation and ability that is required to fill these positions 
and that do not have anything like the responsibility these 
men have. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. COX. I want to say to the gentleman that there has 
been no dearth of applicants for that position since the 4th of 
March, and no complaints have been made about the salary. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, my friend knows that that really does 
not answer the proposition at all. There are men who are 
willing to serve the Government even at a loss. 

Mr. COX. They are patriots. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; patriotic men. There are lots of such 
men. Then there are men who may not be worth $5,000 or 
$4,000 or $3,500 who would be perfectly willing to secure an 
office which has that salary attached to it. What I desire to 
emphasize is, first, that the force in this office is inadequate in 
number; and, second, that the salaries paid are not sufficient 
either in the case of the positions filled by appointment of the 
President or many of those under civil service. I believe that 
the men now occupying those positions are worthy and well 
qualified ; but Ido not believe they are receiving the salaries that 
men of their ability and qualifications are entitled to, and it is 
only fair and just that we should bring this long-neglected 
bureau up to the standard of other bureaus in pay and in the 
size of the force. There should be a considerable increase in 
force and a marked increase in salaries as a matter of justice 
and good administration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, without taking the time 
to discuss the appropriations for the General Land Office, I 
shall insert in the Rrecorp a brief statement showing the appro- 
priations for that office for the last few years. It shows that 
that service has been more than liberally treated by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the statement 
referred to by the gentleman will be printed as a part of his 
remarks. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

For the fiscal year 1909 the appropriation for the clerical force in 
the General Land Office was increased from $560,900 for 1908 to 
$572.450,. or by $11,550. 
ated $572,450. For 1911, $7 
thereto 51 places, with salaries aggregating $49,220, were provided for 
in the sundry civil act. For the fiscal year 1912, $572,450 was, pro- 
vided, and the $49,220 carried in the sundry civil act for 1911 for 
employees was taken up and made a part of the regular force of the 
Land Office, making for that year $621,870. For the fiseal year 1913 
the appropriation was in from $621,870 to $630,650, or by 
$8.780, and 37 additional t ry employees, with salaries aggregating 
$32.620, were provided for sundry civil act. For the fiscal year 
1914 the appropriation ° ed from $630.650 to $631,250, or by 
$750, and in addition uthority was given to expend $15,000 
from the sum appro} “dd “* te r nt depredations on the public 
timber,” for clerical services in inging up and making current the 
work of the General Land Office. 

In addition to the foregoing specific employments in the General 
Land Office clerical services were further authorized under the appro- 
priation for preventing depredations upon the public timber, as follows. 


. 
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Prior to 1909 the largest appropriation made for preventing depreda- 
tions upon the public timber was $250,000. 

For the fiscal year 1909, $500,000 was given, of wirich $250,000 was 
made available for bringing up the work of the General Land Office 
thereunder and making it current. 

For the fiscal year 1910, $1,000,000 was appropriated, «f which 
$750,000 was made available to bring up current the work of the 
General Land Office and $50,000 was made available for employment 
of clerks and other expenses at district land offices. 

_For the fiscal year 1911, $750.000 was appropriated, of which 
$500,000 was made available to bring the work up current and $25,000 
made available for clerks and other expenses at district land offices 

For the fiscal year 1912, $650.000 was appropriated and $250,000 
made available for making the work current in the Geneval Land Office 
and $25,000 made available for clerks and other expenses at district 
land offices. 

For the fiscal year 1913, $500,000 was 
made available for making the work of 
current. 

For the fiscal year 1914, $500,000 was appropriated and $15,000 
made available for clerical services in making current the work of the 
General Land Office. 

For elerk hire and other expenses of district land offices appropria- 
tions have been made as follows: 


appropriated and $25,000 
the General Land Office 


pict caasiairalaObeiliicniaechpieaTiteanaa te ncniphiabpicdasisiace Rb S 5 BS. oleae $295, 000 
801, 250 

95, 000 

95, 000 

320, 000 

410. 000 

320, 000 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GEOLOCICAL SURVEY. 

For the purchase of instruments, equipment, apparatus, supplies, file 
cases and other furniture, and lumber, and the reprinting of maps and 
folios, to replace certain ones destroyed by the fire of May 18, 1913, in 
the building occupied by the United States Geological Survey, including 
the repairs to instruments and equipment made necessary by said fire, 
these emergency purchases to be made under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall prescribe, to continue available during the fiscal 
year 1914, $50,000. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 17, after line 21, by inserting 
following: 

“For gauging the streams and determining the water suppty of the 
United States, and for the investigation of underground currents and 
artesian wells, and the preparation of reports upon the best methods 
of utilizing the water resources of southwestern Nebraska, $100,000, to 
remain available during the fiscal year 1914.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman make it or reserve it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will reserve it. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, there is no greater asset to 
the people as a whole than a prosperous, productive, agricul- 
tural country; no greater work that the Government can do 
than to convert semiarid lands into dependable agricultural 
regions. We have the best soil in the world, plenty of sun- 
shine, : 2d a most industrious people, and all we need to make 
them prosperous, contented, and happy is an abundsnt supply of 
water to irrigate their land. We may have within easy access 
a possible plan of subirrigation. It may be possible to dam up 
the watercourses and make reservoirs or lakes. It may be pos- 
sible to in some other manner secure this much-needed water. 
We do not know. We are asking for a doctor to diagnose our 
case. We believe the Government should determine the prac- 
tical thing for us to do, as we are entitled to the benefit of the 
knowledge of the people and the departments who have made 
these matters a life study at Government expense. If some 
practical plan can be determined in this district, the same plan 
would apply to a vast area of the lands of the Middle West, 
and great tracts of land now uncertain would be transformed 
into the granaries of the great Middle West. 

You Members who preach conservation, can you conjure a 
ereater conservation than is contained in this amendment, which 
means if a practical plan is evolved, full granaries, happy 
homes, and a prosperous condition? And again-I say, all that 
we ask is an expert to make ‘proper investigation to determine 
the best means of bringing about this so much desired condition 
of a plentiful water supply. 

You Members who helped vote out of the Narional Tressury 
$4.000.000 to construct a park in Washington, and who from 
time to time vote great sums for the purpose of 
parks and building memorial bridges, can surely lend your 
port to this amendment, which meuns so much to an 
tural people and to the consumers of this country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


1909 
1910 


as a new paragraph the 


beautifying 
sup- 
agricul- 


insist on 


my point of 


The point of order is sustained. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. McKetiar having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its secretaries, announced that the 
President had on the following dates approved bills of the 
following titles: 

On July 9, 1918: 

S. 2272. An act providing for an increase in number of mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy after June 30, 
1913. 

On July 15, 1913: 

S. 2517. An act providing for mediation, 
arbitration in controversies 
employees; and 

$.1358. An act to authorize the board of county commis- 
sioners of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, sustain, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Okanogan River at or 
near the town of Malott. 

On August 28, 1915: 

S. 1620. An act to provide for representation of the United 
States in the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under the 
act approved June 30, 1913, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the commission, etc. 


conciliation, and 
between certain employers and their 


NATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint 
the following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under 
the act approved June 30, 1913, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the commission, etc.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Platt National Park: For maintena 
fiscal year 1914, $8,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. 
order. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, this is not subject to a point 
of order. It is one of the regular parks provided for by the 
act of July 1, 1902; and if this item is subject to a point of 
order any item for a national park is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is a park for which, I think, up to this 
time the Government has stopped appropriating. 

Mr. CARTER. No; it has not. It failed to appropriate for 
it last year, but that does not make this item subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand this is only a health resort down 
there, which the National Government is maintaining, and it is 
not a national park at all. 

Mr. CARTER, Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. FOSTER. In one sense of the word it is not. 

Mr. CARTER, It is one of the most beautiful of all of the 
national parks, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I know as 
well as any man who is a Member of this Congress or as well as 
any man in the United States the conditions that exist at the 
Platt National Park. On the ist of July, 1902, about 1,000 
people built the town of Sulphur,.Okla., near where are located 
the Sulphur Springs and the Medicine Springs in Oklahoma. At 
that time the then Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitchcock, 
without any request on the part of these people, asked the Con- 
gress of the United States to segregate, because of the medicinal 
properties of the water of these different springs, 628.89 acres 
of land. Mr. Chairman, on the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior these lands were segregated from allotments to the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, the people who owned the land. 
Very small remuneration was paid to the people who occupied 
the lots and who were in possession of the land around these 
springs; but the people of Sulphur with good grace submitted 


nee, bridging, roads, and trails, 


Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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to this appropriation by the Federal Government. In 1904, on 
April 18, the Congress of the United States, acting on informa- 
tion given it by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitchcock, ap- 
propriated a further amount of land, amounting to 219.33 acres, 
making in all $848.22 acres of land. ‘The people of Sulphur did 
not ask this appropriation of the public domain. They had 
moyed off the land that was appropriated in 1902 and had 
moved on the land that was not appropriated at thai time, and 
occupied that land, so that when the Federal Government came 
along in 1904 and appropriated an additional 219.33 acres they 
were in that appropriation, 

They submitted to that, Mr. Chairman. They were’ very 
poorly paid for the improvements they had put upon this land, 
and they moved across to another part of Oklahoma. There are 
two reasons why the Platt National Park should be continued. 
In the first place, Mr. Chairman, it is the only wnappropriated 
public domain of the Chickasaws and Choctaws in the great 
State of Oklahoma. The Choctaws and Chickasaws have given 
up all of the public domain of the two tribes located in that 
State. They have surrendered their pride of tribe; they have 
surrendered their pride of nation, and these 848.22 acres of land 
are all of the land of these two great tribes of Indians, now 
fast vanishing, that has not been segregated and divided among 
the people of the Chickasaws and Choctaws in common. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 
mous consent to-proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the National 
Government has set aside 12 parks in the present boundary of 
United States. The object of the Government in setting 
aside these national parks was for playgrounds for the people 
to promote their health and their happiness. 
In the State of Oklahoma this is the only playground, the only 
national park, that has been set aside for the people by the 
Government of the United States. We have nearly 2,000,000 
people in that State, and they, with nearly 1,000,000 people in 
the State of Texas and a half million people in the State of 
Kansas, use the Platt National Park as the playground of the 
people of that section of our country. 

Now, if the policy of the National Government is to be con- 
tinued, if the idea of the National Government to set aside na- 
tional parks is to be continued, I can prove to this Congress and 
to the people of this country that the Platt National Park is 
the most important of all the national parks in this country. 

I want to say to the Congress and to the American people that 
the Government of the United States has established the follow- 
ing national parks and appropriated for the purpose of main- 
taining these parks the following sums of money: 

The Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, $2, ong 84 

The Yosemite National Park, California, $474,599.2 

The Glacier National Park, Montana, $359, 200. 

The Sequoia National Park, California, $178, 939.69. 

The General Grant National Park, California, $29, 558.65. 

The Mount Rainier National Park, Washington, $63,500, 

The Crater National Park, Oregon, $177,855. 

The Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota, $26,900. 

The Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, $77,000. 

Platt National Park, $40,5 

The Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, $442,244.30, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the amount of land granted to these national parks by 
the Government of the United States: 

The Yellowstone National Park, 2,142,720 

The Yosemite National Park, 719, 622 acres. 

The Sequoia National Park, California, 161,597 acres 

The General Grant National” Park, 2, 536 acres 

The Mount Rainier National Park, 207,360 acres. 

The Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, 159,360 acres. 

Wind Cave National Park, 10, 522 acres. 

Platt National Park, Oklahoma. 848.22 acres. 

The Mesa Verde, Colorado, 42,376 acres. 


Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 911.65 acres. 
Glacier National Park, in Montana, 981, 681. 


Mr. Chfirman, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 
the location, area, and characteristics of the national parks as 
will be found in the report of the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Congress of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912. Z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate the matter mentioned in his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, with reference to the location, area, and characteristics of 
national parks is as follows. 


I ask unani- 


acres, 
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Location, area, ana characteristics of national ames $. 


de Private 

: When Area 

Location. i on 
established. | (acres). | (acres), 


oa” | Special characteristics. 


1 


| 
Yellowstone bes =a Montana, and | Mar. 1,1872 | 2,142, 720 | None. i. 22,970 | Wonderful scenery, geysers, boiling springs, mud volcanoes and 

aho. ie 

| 

| 


springs, mountains, grand waterfalls, brilliant-hued canyons, 
great lake 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; wild animals. 
10, 884 | Mountain scenery, magnificent waterfalls,the Hetch Hetchy and 
| Yosemite Valley, ice- sculptured canyons, glacier lakes, forests. 
cs te! . The home of the “ Big Tree” (Sequoia gigantea), growing to a 
Sequoia. ...-.--ee-eeeeeeeeee- | Sept. 25, 1890 161,597 | 3,716.96 height of 300 feet with a diameter of 30 feet, the bark being 2 fect 
General Grant | Oct. 1, 1890 2,536 160 2 thick; rugged and picturesque scenery, beautiful cascades and 
falls, and wonderful caves. 
Mount Rainier WII. nid ccts incall Mar. 2,1899 207, 360 | 18.2 | Glaciers and wild mountain scenery. 
Crater Lake Sines scutccgabuaea | May 22,1902 159,360 | 2,458. 11 3235 | Rugged mountain scenery, beautiful lake within the crater ofan 
extinct volcano, etc. 
Wind Cave | South Dakota | Jan. 9,1903 10, 522 | 160 3,199 | Well known for a cavern having many miles of galleries and nu- 


| merous chambers of considerable size containing many pecul- 


Yosemite i Oct. 1,1890 719,622 | 19,827 


iar formations. 
July 1,1902 | | Noted for its bromide and other springs, the waters of which 
\\Apr. 21/1904 - 28 None. | 31,000 |) have medicinal qualities; park well wooded; scenery pietur- 
pers ure i{ esque. 
esa Verd 4 
” 0 ae for protec- | pee. 7: 29, 1906 42,376 | ‘ 230 /\Set oer fh to preserve the prehistoric ruins of an ancient people; 
tion of ruins. jJ----@0-..- : rugged scenery. 


fot Springs Reservation Arkansas..................| June 16,1880 135,000 | Famous for its thermal springs, having wonderful medicinal 
, | qualities. 

Glacier Mentana 11,1910 981,681 |16, 668. 11 6,257 | Famed for its beautiful lakes derived from glaciers, lofty moun- 

tains clad with forests, magnificent glacial formations, num- 

; + | . berless waterfalls. Game, fish, and birds abound. 

Sullys Hill Nor ak . 27,1904 780 | None. 1200 Ope eam hills containing prehistoric ruins. Practically a 

| os ocal par ’ 

Casa Grande Ruins........... | Ari . 2,1889 480 | None. 450 | These ruins are one of the most noteworthy relics of a prehistoric 
i ° age and people within the limits of the United States. Dis- 

covered in ruinous condition in 1694. 


Oklahoma 








1 





1 Estimated. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would like Bromide! Medicine| Total 
about three minutes more. Date. Visitors.| water | water water 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the fact that the Platt Na- used. used. used. 
tional Park contains only 848.22 acres, and is therefore the next | ey Tt ele | geen | aula 
smallest of all the 12 national parks located by the Federal | July 12 al a ae 
Government, in point of visitors and real intrinsic value, to | July 13.................... | . 258 
the people of our country, it is the most impertant national July 14 


: : July 15 
park in the United States. There is only one national park in our | July 16 


country that compares with it in the number of visitors per year, | July 17 


and that is the great Yellowstone National Park, that contains an | July 18 
area of 2,143,728 acres, and for the purchase and maintenance of | Juiy 20. - 


which the Government has appropriated the sum of $2,744,903.84. solr 3 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year | 71% 33": 
ending June 30, 1912, shows that the visitors to the national parks | July 
from the year 1907 to the year 1912, inclusive, were as follows: — 5 
JULY 2 
Visitors to national parks, 1907 to 1912. July ¢ 
ee ee eT, 7 July 
Name of park. 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 ed 2 
ss . —— July : 
Yellowstone National Park 16,414 | 19,542 | 32,545 | 19,575 23,054 | 22,970 | AUS:! 
Yosemite National Park......... 7,102 | 8,850 | 13,182 | 13,619 | 12,630 | 10,884 | 4 
Sequoia National Park 25 854 | 2,407] 3,114 2,923 
General Grant National Park.... , 77: 798 1, 178 | 2,160 2, 240 ei 
Mount Rainier National Park.. 5 3,5 5, 968 10, 306 8,946 sin 4 a 2 797 
Mesa Verde National Park 165 206 230 <a mea aaa sts eed slab 
Crater Lake National Park 6 5, 275 171 4,500 5, 235 ——_ 
Wind Cave National Park te 3, , 216 ¢ 3, 887 3,199 Water 
Platt National Park 3, 5 fi 30,000 | 31,000 on taken in taken 
Sullys Hill National Park ‘ 209 200 P 5 eee 


fee from 
Hot Springs Reservation. . nol » . 135, 000 bottles. spring. 














Glacier National Park \ | 6,257 








ae 3 ! a Gallons. | Gallons. 
By reference to this table it will be seen that the visitors to | hae 706 = 
the Platt National Park during the periods mentioned, exclusive | » 46 350 
of the Yellowstone National Park, were more than four times , ean 400 
ae ia : é . | : 350 

as inany as the visitors to any other of the national parks estab- | Aug: es i 563 305 
lished by this Government, and that the visitors to the Platt Kes ae 2 234 


National Park, notwithstanding the great area contained in the | 4U8-8---- 230 302 


d jo Doweece ox 250 
Yellowstone National Park and the enormous sums expended by | Aug. , 588 110 
the National Government for the establishment and maintenance | Aug. | 76 250 
of said park, were nearly twice as many as to the Yellowstone | *¥8- a po 
National Park. ee 8: 390 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the watchman of the Bromide » 15... 047 300 
and Medicine Springs for the period beginning July 7, 1913, | *U8- i = 
and ending August 4, 1913, and the amount of water used during "18. Ze 905 230 
said period and the period beginning August 1, 1913, and ending | Aug. 914 275 

€ : f 4 1 nw 
August 31, 1913, and the amount of waters taken from said | ,<U8:: 1 sn0 
springs during said time is as follows: / ’ 9 | 275 
ne 2 4 300 
: Bromide | Medicine| Total : ‘ 75 350 
Visitors. | water water water g. 2 * ais 275 
used. used. | used. f ‘ | 00 300 
ee ee ee ts ee 2 cose 300 
Gallons. atoms. | Gallons. : 

July 7 45 227 113 339 
TRE Boss Bi ivan Lkeecs ad 57; 217 325 
‘ t 220 220 

July 11 5 256 
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Many hundred thousands of dollars have been expended by 
our people fer preparations to receive people from all parts 
of the United States who have come to Sulphur for the wonder- 
ful curative powers of the waters of these springs. It would 
not only be an injustice to the people of Sulphur, but it would 
be a great crime against the afflicted of all the States of this 
Union if this appropriation were not continued and the 
wonderful curative properties of these wonderful springs not 
continued for the benefit of all the people of all the States and 
all the Nation. 

I therefore ask the gentleman to withdraw his point of 
order and let us have the sense of the Congress of this country 
as to whether or not a few thousand dollars shall be expended 
in order that the people of this country may receive, free of 
charge, the waters that are furnished by nature in the Platt 
National Park, which will restore them to health and vigor. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and the fact that the National Gov- 
ernment has attempted two or three times to give the park to 
Oklahoma. in view of the statement that the gentleman has 
made at this time in reference to this park, and with the hope 
that in the course of another year or two Oklahoma may be 
able to take it. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee what is the necessity of appropriating 
$8.000 for the Platt National Park? The appropriation here- 
tofere has been about eight thousand and some odd dollars for 
the year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. MANN. 
the estimate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
employees. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the estimate says that it is not 
desired to allow the park or the buildings to go into decay. 
Thereupon it is proposed to appropriate in the middle of Sep- 
tember, so that the appropriation will not go into effect before 
the second quarter of the year, as much money as has heretofore 
been 
ployees. Are the employees in service now contrary to law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are not. 

Mr. MANN. Then why should we appropriate for back pay 
for them? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The estimate was cut nearly $1,000. 

Mr. MANN. July, August, and the most of September will 
have gone before the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman 


My recolleetion is $8,924. 
Eight thousand and nine hundred dollars was 


It is for the purpose of paying certain 


from Illinois under- 


stands thnt it is impossible to accurately estimate just how | 


much will be required. 

Mr. MANN. 
chances are ninety-nine to one hundred that it will all be spent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken; the chances 
are one hundred in one hundred 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is very likely. Why not reduce the 
amount here? If there is no occasion for appropriating it, why 
should we appropriate a larger sum than should be required? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The estimate is much less than the de- 
partment has frequently estimated, and the estimate submitted 
for the current year was about—— 

Mr. MANN. Well. my recollection is we have had a good 
many fights over the Platt National Park, and I think it is 
fairly good recollection to state that they have asked about 
$8,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They had $8.000 in 
tional in the Indian appropriation bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And in 1912—— 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it was an addition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will my distinguished colleague yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Ilinois perhaps notices 
this is for maintaining bridges, roads, trails, and while salaries 
will be less yet there are improvements there which will con- 
sume all of this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. This is what the estimate says; this is the basis 
of the estimate: 


1913, $17,500 addi- 


There is a large amount of public property in this park, consisting of 
houses, pavilions, barns, benches, bridges, building materials, tools, 
wagons, harness, mules, records, etc., which will be left in a whoily un- 


I understand; but if $8.000 is appropriated the | 


That was a duplicate and never was expended. | 
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protected condition after the 1st of July, since this department has no 
appropriation under its contrel whieh could be used in providing for 
the protection and improvement of this park. 

And this estimate was made for the purpose of taking care of 
this property. Why should you make a larger appropriation 
than they have asked for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not hrger than they have asked for. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. May I submit to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the appropriation requested was $8,924? 

Mr. MANN. I have already stated that five times, I will say 
to my friend, but that was for the full year. 

Mr. 'THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Now, the appropriations for 
the two years previous to that time was $10,000 under a Re- 
publican Congress, and $9.999 of that appropriation was used. 


I have the figures here in my hand if the gentleman desires to 
see them. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Oklahoma and the gentle- 
man from New York can settle the amount of the approprtation 
between them, but I can not see any use of giving them a larger 
appropriation than necessary. IE move to strike out $8,000 and 
insert $7.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the gentleman from IlJinois moves to strike out $8,000 and 
insert $7,000. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman will not insist upon that because the Seeretary of the 
Interior asked for $8.924. We requested him to make it as 
close as possible in view of the fact 

Mr. MANN. But he estimates for the full fiscal year. 

Mr. CARTER. No; estimated on July 17. 

Mr. MANN. No; the estimate was made June 30 for the full 
fiscal year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The estimate I hold is of July 3. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have the estimate in my hand. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Well, if the gentleman will 
allow me to interrupt him, the purpose of a portion of this fund 
is in order to utilize this machinery, those mules there, and 
further improve the park, complete the trails and roads in the 
park to these bridges, and things of thet kind—the Linceln 
Bridge and other bridges constructed by the Government. We 
want to complete those trails. We are at some cost in order to 


The time of the gentleman frem Illinois 


| maintain the park, and we really ought to have the $8,924 to do 


this work. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not graced the Congress with 
his presence in former Congresses, but the Committee on Appro- 
priations for years has been endeavoring to give away this park. 
I have sympathized with the park myself, but when they come 
in and say they want an appropriation for one purpose and the 
committee allows that, why not allow them the ameunt that is 
needed for that purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN}. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to a statement compiled 
by the Secretary on July 17, in which he said that it was neces- 
sary to have $8.000. and that was after this fiscal year had 
begun. He evidently knew at that time as much as we know 
now about when to expect the passage of this bill, and he must 
have expected that he would need this money through the 
remainder of this fiscal year after the submission of the 
statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Okiahoema rick 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. On June 30 the Secretary estimeted that they 
would need $8,964 for the fiscal year, and on July 17 he es- 
timated that he would need $8,000 for the balance of the fisex! 
year. But the appropriation will not go into effeet unti! at 
least the middle of September, giving them the amount they necd 
for the balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. CARTER. Undoubtedly the Secretary took that into 
consideration when he made this estimate on Juty 17. 
knew enough about the practice of the House to know that it 
would take from 30 to 60 days to pass-a bill of this character, 
as it always does. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. 
Oklahoma yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The estimate was $8,000 for improvements 
alone, so that the amount appropriated can be utilized for im- 
provements and salaries for the remainder of the year, and still 


tle 


Chairman, will the gentleman from 
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make the amount appropriated some $4,000 less than the depart- 
ment asked for. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I wish that were true, but the gentle- 
man from Wyoming is mistaken. I notice that in his estimate 
the Secre'ary includes the salaries of park employees, watch- 
men, laborers, ete., on page 296 of the hearings on the urgent 
deficiency bill. e 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I am correct, that the department 
estimated that they could use $8,000 for improvements alone, 
and in any event the amount which could be used there would 
more than exceed the amount that is appropriated. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield 
o me? 

' The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CARTER. I do. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that so 
far as the needs of that national park are concerned, at present 
it would require a greater amount than had the appropriation 
been made before the 1st of July. There has been no work done 
there, and nothing has been kept up since that time. The im- 
provements have been standing there for some time. Less 
would have been needed if it could have been supplied before 
the ist of July,’ because the committee knows that when you 
neglect reads and buildings they go into decay much more 
rapidly than if they are in use and cared for. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice that in the hearings it is stated they 
raise alfalfa and corn down there. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; we do. And we raise not only alfalfa, 
but we also raise alfalfa statesmen. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. What do the crops amount to? 

Mr. CARTER. They are inconsiderable. 

Mr. FOSTER. How many mules do they have? 

Mr. CARTER. I could not say, but I know they have several. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wanted to inquire, Mr. Chairman, of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma in reference to some of the property. 
It seems we have several mules there, and it is necessary to 
feed them. 

Mr. MANN. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And they have two squirrels there. 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice in these hearings it is not stated 
whether they have been fed or not. They have no employees 
there to feed them, and I suppose the mules are running loose 
in the park and drinking the health-giving water of the springs, 
which, of course, would do the mules good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WEAVER] asks unanimous consent to extend his reamrks-in the 
Rercorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 
strike out “$8,000” and substitute ‘“‘ $7,000.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. There is no use in practicing economy with a 
Democratic House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Office of the Attorney General: For salary of the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, which is hereby fixed at the rate of $9,000 per 
annum, in addition to the $7,000 heretofore appropriated, for the fiscal 
year 1914, $2,000, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against that paragraph that it changes existing 
Inw and does not reduce expenditures. I shall be glad to be 
heard on it, if the Chair desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the rule under 
which I make the point of order is Rule XXI, which provides 
that— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 


or be in erder as an amendment thereto for any expenditure not — 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 


Apparently they have not been fed since July 1. 
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for such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor 
shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the offices of the United States, by the reductios 
of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
oe or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by 
e bill, 


There are a multitude of precedents to uphold my contention, 
and it is unnecessary for me to quote them. With complete 
unanimity they show that this paragraph is out of order, and I 
am assured that the Chair will so rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes against the United States: the investigation of the 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, and 
referees of the United States courts and the Territorial courts, and 
United States commissioners, for which purpose all the official papers, 
records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be ex- 
amined by the agents of the Attorney General at any time; for the 
protection of the person of the President of the United States; for 
such other investigations regarding official matters under the control 
of the Department of Justice as may be directed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, including not to exceed $10,000 for necessary employees at the 
seat of government, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney 
General for fiscal years that follow: 

For 1913, $20,000. 

For 1912, $866.62. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to insert 
at this point a statement prepared by the Department of Jus- 
tice, showing the number of prosecutions that have been insti- 
tuted under the white slave traffic act of June 25, 1910, to and 
including March 31, 1913. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Summary of prosecutions instituted under the wihite-slave traffic act of 
June 25, 1910, to and including Mar. 31, 1913. 


—— 7 
Rae | 
} Con-| Ac- 
| vie- | quit- 
| tions.) tals 


Sentence. 


District. 


Alabama, middle 
Alabama, northern. 
Alabama, southern 
MR Sec gtedesks chs ds cavdedass 
Arkansas, eastern 
Arkansas, western 
California, northern 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Florida, southern 
Georgia, northern 
Georgia, southern 


Illinois, eastern 

Illinois, northern 

Tilinois, southern 

OO ae Sara queiapesipn dita al anal 
Towa, northern 

Towa, southern 


Kentucky, eastern 
Kentucky, western 
Louisiana, eastern 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan, eastern 
Michigan, western 
Minnesota 
Mississippi, southern .. 
Missouri, eastern 
Missouri, western 
Montana 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York, eastern 
New York, northern 
New York, southern 
North Carolina, western........-. 
North Dakota 

Ohio, northern 

Ohio, southern 
Oklahoma, eastern 
Oklahoma, western. . . 





Pennsylvania, eastern 
Pennsylvania, middle 
Pennsylvania, western 
AS rere Dianna’ 
South Dakota | 1 


Tennessee, easterm..............- Ridenwel 
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Summary of prosecutions instituted under the white-slave trafic act of 
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Tennessee, western .........-+-- | 
, eastern 


11,000. 00 
4,700.00 
13, 550.00 


Washington, eastern 
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West Virvinie, northern 
West Virginia; southern. ....... a 
1, 200.00 
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Alaska, division 1 
Hawaii 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I renew the amendment, for the purpose of 
asking a question. I should like to know why the item for the 
protection of the person of the President of the United States 
is carried in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for the detection and presecution of crimes, and a deficiency 
appropriation is always made in the language of the original 
appropriating provision. This provision, relative to the protec- 
tion of the person of the President of the United States, has 
been carried in this item for a great many years. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You merely preserve the text of the item? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is not intended to increase the expendi- 
ture for that purpose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘This appropriation has not been used 
for that purpose in yesrs, but in case it should be necessary to 
meke an expenditure for that purpose, this would be available. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commerce Court: For expenses of the Commerce Court during the 
first half of the fiscal ar 1914, namely k, at the rate of $4,000 
per annum; Dp the rate er annum; marshal, at 

- i shal, at the rate of $2,500 

in Washington, D. C., and 
merce Court; for books, 
tionery, printing, anc for pay of bailiffs and 
all other try 1 ‘ >» seat of government and elsewhere, 
not otherwise & ‘i provide for, and for such other miscellaneous 

c ing judge, $17,500; in all, 

sary: Provided, That in 
. ig or abolishing said 
remaining after the date of 

covered into the Treasury. 
I reserve a point of order on the 
of the proviso, and what is the 





furnishing s 
inlovees at 


expenses as m 


court, any of th 
such abolition shall lapse 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, 
proviso. What is the 
necessity for it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The 
next paragraph provides fo 
December Sl. 

Mr. MAN 


effect 
gentleman understands that the 
abolishment of the court on 
I IT understand that. ‘ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is possible that that provision might 
be amended so as to fix an earlier date, in order that there 
inight be no question as to whether this appropriation would 
Japse after the date of the abolishment of the court, this proviso 
is inserted. 

Mr. MANN. The only eff 
Commerce Court be aboli 


of this proviso is that if the 
hed, this money will lapse into the 
Treasury at once instead of waiting two years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The language of the appropriating pro- 
vision the first half of the fiscal year; the provision 
abolishing the court takes effect December 31. The belief was 
that if a different date was fixed for the abolishment of the 
court would controversy or claim that these 

ppropriated for for a definite period. 
see what the effect of the proviso is. 


ers 


remove 


» of this 


appropriation remaining after the date of such 
laps 


abolition and be covered into the Treasury. 

Supposing tke court is abolished to take effect on some date in 
December which does not happen to be pay day. Unless these 
oflicers are paid up to that date there is no way for them to get 
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their money without making another deficiency appropriation 
hereafter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. MANN. Because on the date of the abolition of the court 
this money lapses into the Treasury and could not be used to 
pay the officers who had rendered service prior to that time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the construction wuld be, 
“remaining after discharging the obligations that were due.” 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how you could make that construc- 
tion when it says “ remaining after the date of such abolition.” 
Officials can not construe language of this sort directly the 
reverse of what it says. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But they do. 

Mr. MANN. They would not in this case, and as this money 
would necessarily lapse into the Treasury, I do not think it is 
safe to leave it so that these officials in all probability would 
have to wait for their pay for two weeks or a month’s time until 
a deficiency appropriation was made in December. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion ? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me suggest along'the line of the 
gentleman’s argument that if this bill appropriating for salaries 
that have been incurred since the 1st day of July and the 
amendment becomes the law, if the provision to abolish the court 
is incorporated in it, the salaries of all these employees would 
cease at once and would not be paid. 

Mr. MANN. I think not, unless it fixes the date of the aboli- 
tion of the court. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from [linois insists 
on the point of order, we are indifferent to it. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the provisions of the bill beginning on the next page, 21, 
line 4, down to and including line 17, page 25, be passed until 
the rest of the bill has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that beginning with page 21, line 4, down to and 
including line 17, page 25. be passed until the rest of the bill 
is disposed of. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

For payment of salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals 
and their deputies, including the office expenses of United States 
marshals in the District of Alaska; to include payment for services 
rendered in behalf of the United States or otherwise, and ineluding 
services in Alaska and Oklahoma in collecting evidence for the United 
States when so especially directed by the Attorney General, $4,500. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 25, strike out the figures ‘‘ $4,500 ” and insert “ $4,499,” 
and add the following: “All Executive orders heretofore made placing 
the positions of deputy marshal and deputy internal-revenue collectors 
in the classified service, and all regulations made thereunder, are 
hereby revoked, and hereafter appointments to said positions shall be 
made in the same manner as obtained prior to the making of such 
Executive order.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. -Mr. Chairman, the proposed amendment is 
offered to repeal the Executive orders that ;lxce deputy mar- 
shals who serve in the United States court and also deputy mar- 
shals who serve under internal-revenue collectors placed there 
by the order of Mr. Taft under the civil-service"law, to take them 
out from under the civil-service law. Under these orders as 
now existing all deputies except those who serve processes are 
under the civil-service law. Now no appointments can be made 
in the office of the United States marshal or in the office of the 
United States internal-revenue collector except from an eligible 
list furnished after examination in the office of the Civil Service 
Commission or those now in office by reason of these orders. 
There was a change recently in the office of the internal-revenue 
collector in my State. The new incumbent wanted to fill the 
places of the deputy collectors and deputy United States mar- 
shals. He found that they had to be taken fram the civil-service 
list or be furnished by an examination after the appointment of 
the new incumbent. 

I happened to see some of those examination papers. They 
had made an effort to have appointed deputy United States mar- 
shals who have served processes, who go out and arrest people 
for the violation of the law, in some instances, frequently in my 
State, to make raid against illegal distillers—to arrest people 
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who are violating that law—and in order to become eligible 
imagine some of the questions that were put to them. For 
instance, to reduce vulgar fractions to decimal fractions, to 
give certain incidents in history—ancient and modern—and to 
locate some town in Ohio which even I, with my experience and 
association with Members from Ohio, do not know where it is. 
Then one of the requirements was to write a composition of 100 
words upon the usefulness of women clerks. [Laughter.] 

Just imagine the situation. A man who could not secure the 
necessary information as to where a particular town in Ohio 
was located, who could not take a vulgar fraction of a certain 
amount and reduce it to a long string of roots or to decimal 
fractions, who was not proficient in geometry and other things, 
would not be fit to serve process or go out into the mountains 
and arrest a moonshiner and bring him before the court. That 
is the preposterous and ridiculous civil service that we have 
in this matter. We have had for 16 years and more upon the 
rolis of the Government deputy marshals in the office of the col- 
lector of internal revenue who were appointed by Republican 
officeholders in that State, as they are in other States. Many 
of them were not efficient and in order to get rid of them, in 
order that the people to whom have been restored the right to 
have efficient officers from that dominant party in that State, 
which constitutes and has constituted since 1865 the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people—in order that the officers thus 
appointed by the Democratic administration may be selected 
from the intelligent and efficient people, be they deputy United 
States marshals or deputy revenue collectors, to enforce the 
law, to serve process, I have offered this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have only this to say 
with reference to the point of order. Of course I have en- 
deavored to comply with the rule, paragraph 2 of Rule XXI. I 
have reduced the amount carried in this bill by $1. The rule 
does not say whether you shall reduce it by $1 or by $1,000,000. 
Of course I frankly state to the Chair that I have done that in 
order to comply with the rule, but if this amendment passes, 
Mr. Chairman, then the appropriations for the Civil Service 
Commission necessary to hold these examinations in order to 
fill these offices will not be used, and, therefore, I say it re- 
duces expenditures and reduces the am unt carried in the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. At the time the Exeeutive order was made 
placing the deputy marshals and assistants in the marshal’s 
office and in the office of collector of internal revenue under the 
classified list, had these men obtained their positions through 
competitive examinations? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; and they could not have obtained 
them under any sort of examination in a number of cases. 
They obtained them because of political reasons. They had 
obtained them because every four years they were necessary, 
when it eame time to select delegates to Republican national 
eonventions. It was necessary to give these little offices in 
nany instances to members of the colored population in order 
to hold the colored brother in a particular district in line, so 
that he conld accompany his white United States marshal or 
internal-revenue collector to Chicago, or wherever the conven- 
tion was held, and be in line. The last time they wanted 
something else, and they got something else, as was demon- 
strated by the fact that when they returned to Georgia and 
other Southern States their wealth had somewhat increased, 
and those who went there in a very impecunious condition came 
back rather flush. That is the answer to the gentleman from 
Indiana. These men obtained these positions by reason not 
of civil-service examination but of political preferment, and it 
does not satisfy me to have gentlemen now say, “ You want 
to return to the spoils system of the Republicans.” We want 
an opportunity for the intelligent officeholder now in office—the 
collector of internal revenue and the United States marshal, 
who are Democrats, who have been appointed by this adminis- 
tration because of the fact that they represent the intelligence 
and worth and virtue of the people of that State—and they 
could not do anything else, being Democrats—we want these 
men, selected by a Democratic administration on account of 
their prominence and intelligence, to have an opportunity to 
select these officers from the intelligence and worth of the white 
Democratic population. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentfeman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman be opposed to those 
Democrats when they are appointed to these places, having any- 
thing to do with politics, especially in his district 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would certainly rather they would do 
that and attend to their business and leave politics alone. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope the gentleman will stick to that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman knows I do not generally 
dodge and do not generally recede from any position. It is 
not necessary with me to do it, as is often the case with the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and occupy two positions upon the 
same question. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, the gentleman certainly does not mean 
that, because he knows I have never done that in my life, and 
I did not mean to infer that he did. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, I do not. I withdraw it. 
said seriously. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have even consistently admired the gen- 
tleman from Georgia for many years, and that is a pretty fair 
test of my stability; and I 

Mr. BARTLETT. I withdraw the remark. I do not believe 
it anyhow, as the gentleman well knows and ean feel assured. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thank the gentleman; I was sure he did not 
mean it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
merit system. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to argue the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I am a believer in the merit 
system. That seems to have occasioned some doubt 

Mr. MANN. I want to take the floor for a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, maybe I had better wait. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss the 
point of order. Mr. Chairman, it is quite within the power of 
any newly appointed Democratic marshal or other official, with 
the consent of the Treasury Department and the Department 
of Justice, to discharge deputy marshals, internal-revenue col- 
lectors, or any other officer under them. There is nothing in 
the civil-service law-or Executive order which will prevent the 
discharge of anyone who is incompetent or of anyone who is 
competent if the authorities desire to discharge them. There 
is nothing in the argument of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BartLett] in that respect, because the authority to dis- 
charge already lies in the departments, but the proposition of 
the gentleman from Georgia is that in making new appoint- 
ments men shall not be appointed because they are qualified, 
but because he or somebody else wants them appointed for 
political rensons, If they had the qualification they can take 
the examinations and pass them. I do not believe there will be 
a Republican, not one in a thousand, appointed to any of these 
places under the civil-service laws or under the so-called merit 
system. I shovld advise a Republican who is taking one of 
these examinations for an internal-revenue collectorship or a 
deputy marshalship that he might do it to pass away the time 
if his time was hanging heavily on his hands, but if he desires 
to accomplish anything he had better go and dig on the road, 
because he would have no chance of appointment. But what the 
gentleman seeks to avoid is to have men who are to be appointed 
have some intelligent qualifications. The difference between 
the spoils system and the merit system is not a matter of dis- 
charge; it is a matter of appointment. Under the merit system 
a man has to show some qualifications outside of-being a politi- 
cal bruiser; under the spoils system a man’s chief qualifications 
are that he can rob a ballot box and prevent voters from voting, 
either by force or fraud, and pay by political services—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman, I suppose, of course refers 
to conditions under a Republican administration, to former 
experiences? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is what the gentleman from Georgia is 
seeking to avoid, to prevent the application of the merit system 
which has been in force. Mr. Chairman, the most disgusting 
exposition which I have ever heard of —— 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN (continuing). In a great parliamentary body. if 
the newspapers are correct, took place in this Hall on Friday 
last when the Democratic Members of a great body, hungry and 
thirsty for pap, passed a resolution to fire out every employee 
of this body, regardless of past services, in order that some one 
on the Democratic side of the House should have the pleasure 
of putting into office some peanut pimple somewhere to draw 
pay from the Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? I was not 
present at the caucus. 

Mr. MANN. And neither was I. 


9 


It was not 


Mr. Chairman, I am a believer in the 
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Mr. HARDWICK. And I can establish an alibi 

Mr. MANN. Though I came very near it 

Mr. HARDWICK. The resolution to which the gentleman 
refers did not at all affect the minority employees of the House, 
and those are about all the Democrats we got when the gentle- 
man’s party had the House. 

Mr. MANN. My understanding is that it did affect minority 
employees of the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 
were affected. 

Mr. MANN. 
did. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to reassure the gentleman. 
inistaken on that point. 

Mr. MANN. I hope so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know so. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I agree with my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that men who are appointed to office 
should have the necessary qualifications to fill the office to 
which appointed. I had occasion lately to look up some matters 
in relation to the civil. service in the State of Illinois during 
the last administration, and my investigation has shown me 
that in all the civil-service boards in the twenty-third congres- 
sional district, which I have the honor to represent, not a 
single, solitary Democrat has been placed on any board for the 
examination of any applicant to any position. And yet the 
law provides that these examining boards shall be nonpartisan. 

it has been so in the country in which I live that whenever 
a number of applicants came up for examination invariably 
a Republican received the appointment, until finally it came 
to pass that a Democrat did not go and take the examination 
any longer because he realized, as my colleague has just said, 
that he might just as well go out and dig in the earth. 

Talk about the merit system. Under the past administration 
there has been none of that under civil service. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that these 
men who have been holding these examinations have willfully 
violated the law and have rated papers wrongly? 

Mr. FOSTER. . I have not charged that they have done that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, the gentleman’s language means as 
much as that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I charge this, and the records show it: That 
in every examining board that has been established every single 
examiner in the twenty-third congressional district of Ilinois— 
and I am not speaking for others—has been a Republican. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is a nonpartisan board. That is what 
“nonpartisan” means. 

Mr. FOSTER. I contend that the men who as Republicans 
are attempting to hold positions under a Democratic adminis- 
tration ought to have courage to resign and get out of the 
service. This is a Democratic administration. A letter which 
was written by a Republican postmaster in the State of Illinois 
that has come to my attention, in which he said to a Senator: 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 

My Dear Senator: Noting from the Washington news in the metro- 
politan press to-day that a number of Republican postmasters are ap- 
pealing to you “to save them from the wrath of the present administra- 
tion,” I am constrained to arise and inquire “Are they patriots or 
merely professional pap suckers?” 
“To the victor belongs the spoils,” and it strikes your Uncle Dudley 
that the whimpering and whining of such so-called leaders of the 
G. O. P. is disecreditable to them and a disgrace to the party responsible 
for their elevation to the position they hold. x 

Save ‘em, Senator, from the wrath of the powers that be, otherwise 
they will be minus a few thousand in salary. And to the man up 
the sapling it looks much as though it is the fear of this that is driving 
them to the limit of exposing the yellowishly disgusting streaks in their 
composition. And sympathy expended on the “yellow,” whether in 
man, monkey, or canine, is sympathy wasted. 

H. M. MarrTIN, 


Very respectfully, 
Postmaster, 


No minority employees of the House 
Minority employees so understand and say it 


He is 


(Resignation filed.) 


[Applause en the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartLett] is not 
subject to a point of order, for the reason that it does provide, 
although in a small sum, for the reduction of the appropriation. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia does 
not preclude persons who are hereafter appointed to these im- 
portant places from being examined. The only effect of this 
order is to set aside the Executive order covering these men 
in the classified service who were appointed for their political 
service and as political henchmen. The President, in making 
new appointments, may require the applicants to be examined 
just as provided now; but I take it that the amendment ought 
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to be passed for the good of the service. I am astonished at 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] when he asked 
the gentleman from Georgia whether these men could take part 
in the political affairs of the country. What objection could 
be urged to an official taking part in our political effairs? As 
a citizen he has that right, and, in my judgment, should exer- 
cise it. 

They have been doing so under the civil service. and the 
civil service has constituted the greatest political machine that 
was ever erected in this or any other country. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.}] The rural route carriers are, and have 
been for the last 15 years, the greatest auxiliary that the 
Republican Party has had in this country. They take the 
polls; they report the political conditions; they examine into 
the political affairs along their routes, and report them to their 
county committees. They are the main sources from which the 
funds for political purposes are collected in every State in the 
Union. You will not keep men out of politics by giving them 
office, and should not do so. They are politicians still, and 
the machine has been operated under the civil service for the 
purpose of putting in office the most astute politicians they 
have and to work the political games all over the country. 
These men have done it with telling effect in the past and will 
continue to do so in the future. 

As the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BarTLett] has said, 
the examination is a farce. For what would you examine a 
man who is to carry the mail along the public highway? What 
qualification would it take other than the ability to read and 
write? Yet an examination is held for the appointment of 
rural mail carriers. It has been used for the purpose of pick- 
ing out the best political workers the party in power had, and 
they have worked the game most successfully all over the coun- 
try. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BarTLetTt] will be adopted. I believe that a Member of 
Congress is more interested in good public service in his dis- 
trict than is a political machine or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion wherever it may act. Other considerations than education 
alone enter into the qualifications for office. It sometimes is 
the least important. Business and executive ability are always 
of prime importance and form an important function in the 
selection of officials. All these elements are essential in the 
selection of a public official. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that in the appointment of rural carriers, until the recent change 
whereby the postmaster was allowed to make a selection of one 
from the three highest candidates. any political consideration 
whatever was given to the appointments under the civil service? 

Mr. CULLOP. I can not tell whether he examined to find out 
the politics of the applicant or not, but I will say it has been the 
most remarkable coincidence I have ever known that a chap- 
ter of accidents seems to have always come along and the best 
Republican worker was selected for the place. That has been 
the result since the order was made. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Perhaps that was because he was the smart- 
est man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was because the best qualified men 
in the State of Indiana happened te be Republicans, but it has 
not been the faet that politics was taken into consideration so 
far as the appointment of rural carriers under the civil service 
is concerned. 

Mr. CULLOP. As the gentlemen are both woefully mistaken, 
both as to Indiana and elsewhere, the Republican was not the 
smarter or the better, but the Republicans had the civil-service 
machine and worked the Republican in office every time until 
the people knew civil service as practiced by the Republican 
Party was a farce. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
district. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; nor in my district, either. The gentle- 
man will understand that my district has more intelligent and 
able Democrats in it than it has Republicans. That is the 
reason it is Qemocratic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not apply to the rural carriers. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; it does; and I will say it will compare 
favorably with any district in the country; but the Republican 
-arty operated the civil-service machine, and that is how it 
controlled the examination. The manner in which it has been 
operated is to be deplored by all high-minded people. I am sure 
there are quite as many people in my district of as great intelli- 
gence as in the gentleman’s district, able and competent to 
serve the people, who belong to the Democratic Party, and who 
could not succeed, though, because of the partisan political ma- 
chine as operated by the Republican Party. [Applause on the 
Democratic sife.] The Democrats in my district are intelligent, 
and that is the reason they are Democrats. 


I am only referring to the gentleman’s 
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Now, take the men selected in the Internal-Revenue Service. 
They have not been selected for competency. Take the men in 
the Federal marshalship. They have not been selected for 
competency. They have been selected for their political service, 
as a political reward, and then the blanket order of the civil 
service was spread over them and they were placed in the 
classified service. Now, I want to know if anybody can con- 
trive a greater political machine than that which resulted from 
the order that put these men in the classified civil service. Yet 
that is upon a par with all civil-service procedure for the last 
15 years in the United States. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman recall that under a 
previous Democratic administration there were thousands of 
men appointed in the various Government departments as a re- 
ward for political service who were afterwards covered into the 
classified service by Executive order? 

Mr. COX. But they were taken out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, most of 
them are still in. 

Mr. CULLOP. If that was done, I assume that they were 
competent, and if they were not competent then it ought not to 
have been done. One wrong is never a valid excuse for the 
commission of another wrong, and if this was done, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky asserts, then it furnishes another 
evidence of the great farce that is made of the civil-service law. 
He furnishes, by the example cited, splendid proof of the great 
frauds committed under the guise of civil service. It is about 
time the fraud was exposed, 

Mr. LANGLEY. It was done nevertheless, and they have 
never stood any civil-service test. 

Mr. CULLOP. What service? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why, in every department of the Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. CULLOP. Further and better proof of the deception 
practiced under it. Now, if ever a better example was fur- 
nished for the exposure of the deception which has been prac- 
ticed under the name of civil service I have never heard of it, 
and I am sure I do not know where it could be found. Oh, 
how indefensible the conduct has been under it. No wonder 
the people all over the country denounce it as a fraud, and its 
administration a great farce. 

Whenever an attempt is made to correct the great evils 
grown up under it the attempt is met with the cry of spoils- 
men, hungry horde, and such odius unfounded cries, but the 
people care not for these. 

Mr. Chairman, I can conceive of no higher purpose, no more 
laudable ambition of any man than a desire to serve the people 
faithfully and well. To aspire to public office is laudable, is 
noble, and it is no disparagement to any person to have such 
aspirations. To serve one’s country well and attempt to better 
the conditions of the country and of the people is worthy of the 
best efforts of any man, and the best men the country has pro- 
duced have spent their energies and talents in the public serv- 
ice, hoping by so doing to improve conditions and earn a place 
famous in public history. We accord them the full measure of 
praise and point with pride to their achievements. Because 
they aspire to public office does not brand them as party spoils- 
nen, aS public plunderers, but, on the contrary, as worthy, pa- 
triotic, publie-spirited citizens, who endeavor to improve public 
conditions and advance public welfare. 

It is not against the civil service we advocate this amend- 
ment for the annulment of this Executive order it will, if 
adopted, set aside. We are for good civil service. We believe 
in efficiency in public office. We believe in the improvement of 
the public service. We know, however, in order to secure good 
publie service, efficient service, it is essential that this order be 
annulled and set aside. Those who are sheltered by it in their 
tenure of office did not obtain their positions by competitive 
examinations, but solely because of their political services and 
as reward for the same. They were selected as political hench- 
nen, and, when appointed, then by Executive order were placed 
in the classified service by a Republican President. It was the 
act in so doing of a political spoilsman to protect his political 
henchmen and reward them for their political services. The 
issuance of the order was for political purposes and for the 
benefit of fellow partisans. It is indefensible and should be 
set aside. President Wilson would never be guilty of such 
partisan politics or strike such a blow at.public service. He is 
too high minded and too patriotic to stoop to such partisan 
methods. 

It is not against the civil-service law we contend so much as 
it is against the partisan and unfair administration of the 
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same. For 16 years it has been used to build up a strong and 
impregnable partisan machine and has been most successfully 
operated for that purpose all over the country. It has been 
used for the purpose of placing party workers in office for life, 
to pay party debts, and to continue the operation of party methods. 
In this respect it has been most successfully operated, from the 
highest to the lowest, and its maladministration deserves the 
severest condemnation of all good citizens, irrespective of party, 
who believe in good public service and desire the intelligent 
administration of the same. 

For what reason we are unable to conceive that all of the 
subordinates in the internal-revenue collectors’ offices, in the 
Federal marshals’ offices of the country, after being appointed 
for their partisan services should be, by Executive order, placed 
under the classified civil service. We think no man on this 
floor will attempt to explain, defend, or justify it. It had but 
one object in view and that was to fortify the administration 
in power and strengthen the machine to be operated for its 
continuation. 

Men should be selected for these places who are practically 
adapted to the service. Some may be betier adapted to the 
service who are not so highly educated as others who would 
win over them in a civil-service examination, and especially 
when the examination was a farce, such as has usually been 
the case for the last decade or more. 

Tt is useless to talk about a man divesting himself of his 
politics when he is appointed to office. This he will not and 
could not do if he wanted to. It has not been done in the 
past and we do not believe it will be done in the future. Every 
citizen of this Republic should take an interest in the political 
affairs of the country, and most assuredly one who does not 
take such an interest would not be the best person to be selected 
to administer a political office under any administration. This 
is a Government of parties, and the majority party which is 
to form the policies of the Nation should mest assurediy have 
as its subordinates in office men who are in sympathy with its 
policies, men who believe in the success of its policies and who 
would help carry them out, men who believe the party in power 
is right and would lend every honorable effort in their power 
to make it a success. 

No business management in this country would attempt to 
run the same with all of the subordinates opposed to the 
policies and whose greatest ambition was to make the same 
a failure. The management would not permit this to exist and 
would immediately discharge the subordinates and place in 
their stead persons who were in full accord with the policies of 
the management of the same. This is true of a government as 
well as of a business. The management of this great Gov- 
ernment is a great business and the subordinates in office 
should be in hearty accord and full sympathy with the manage- 
ment of the same, and unless they are they will not be enthu- 
Siastic for its success, but, on the other hand, will rejoice in 
its failure and quietly lend their efforts to that end. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another feature about the civil-service 
office-holding class which should not be underestimated and 
should at all times receive consideration. For the last four 
years the great army of officeholders under the civil service 
in this Government have had the most powerful lobby operating 
at this Capitol that was ever known in the history of the Gov- 
ernment. The purpose of this lobby was to secure the passage 
of an old officers’ pension law, one that would eventually, at an 
age to be fixed by law, retire them from office on a salary. 
Once pass this law and this Government will never be able to 
secure the repeal of the same, and no man could approximate 
the cost to the people it would entail. 

To-day in this Government there is an office-holding class of 
500,000. What will the number be in 10 years from now with 
the business of the country growing by leaps and bounds? 
With new responsibilities being added almost daily, all requir- 
ing an increase of the officeholders of the Government no man, 
therefore, would attempt to approximate the great cost, the 
enormous burden, such a law would be upon the citizenship of 
this Republic. 

When we contemplate it, when we view the conditions as 
they are existing to-day with this great force of officeholders 
pleading with Congress to pass such a law we can realize to 
some extent, but only to a small extent, the enormous burden 
this would impose upon the American people—a burden to con- 
tinue for all time. 

For one, I am opposed to a life tenure of office. I do not 
believe it is good for the service. On the contrary, I believe 
it is a detriment to the public service. Once a person has se- 
cured an office for life, free from all duty to answer to the 
public for its administration, such officeholder no longer has 
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aspirations to forge to the front or to improve the conditions 
of his office. Since I have been a Member of this House at 
least $500,000 has been appropriated for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ experts for the purpose of installing in that 
great department of the Government up-to-date methods. On each 
occasion when such appropriation was made it was stated that 
the business methods of that, the greatest business department 
of our Government, were antiquated and altogether out of date. 
It is to be remembered that nearly all of the employees in that 
office are under civil service, holding their office for life, and 
for this reason the ccnditions there existing can be attributed 
more to this fact than to anything else. If they had been hold- 
ing office for a term of four years, with the opportunity for re- 
appointment, it would have been an inspiration to them to 
improve the conditions in that department, to forge forward, 
and to make greater endeavor to make that great business place 
a model for all other business institutions in the country; but, 
content with the places they held, knowing the same were for 
life, they have had no ambition to forge to the front and to 
improve the conditions in that great department. Instead of 
securing good public service, the history of the operation of 
this law I think will clearly demonstrate that it has operated 
rather against than in favor of good service. The example of 
the Treasury Department of the Government is only one of 
many of the examples to be found in other departments regard- 
ing the public service. It has operated more to the deteriora- 
tion of the service than to the improvement of the same. 

The people last fall voted for a change not only in the 
Presidency, in the Cabinet, but in all of the departments of 
public service as well. They expect this change, and they will 
not be satisfied unless the same is made. I sincerely hope this 
amendment will be adopted, the Executive order of President 
Roosevelt against which it is directed set aside, and these 
subordinate places open for appointments to fill the same. This, 
in my judgment, will improve the public service and be of a 
very great advantage to the country. It will infuse new blood, 
hew energies, and better ability in the public service, and the 
country then will’ realize that a public office is a public trust 
and not alone a private sinecure, as now is found too often to 
be the case. It is not fair, I assert, to ignore the people who 
were public-spirited enough, patriotic enough, to bear the burden 
of the great political conflict which raged all over the country, 
and waged and won the battle to redeem this Government 
from the political bandits who were prostituting it to selfish 
purposes at the behest of the special interests, and now leave 
those same officials in office. The people will not be satisfied 
if this is done, but they demand and are entitled to changes 
all along the line in order that the policies for which they 
then stood shall be successfully carried into execution and 
the men who fought for those policies inducted into office to 
assist in the administration of public affairs. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am going to oppose the 
amendment if it gets past the point of order. I would not under- 
take to defend the civil service as it has been conducted under 
the Republican régime. I would not undertake to defend nor 
do I regard as defensible the order of the President of the 
United States, in the closing days of his administration, on 
the eve of a national election, covering into the civil service a 
lot of political employees. Nobody can defend the order of Pres- 
ident Taft of October, 1912. I believe thoroughly in the modi- 
fication of that order made by President Wilson requiring those 
men to go before an examining board and show their qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me say to the gentleman that this does 
not refer to fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am well aware of that, but the discussion 
has taken a wide range. I understand that this amendment 
applies to deputy United States marshals and deputy internal- 
revenue collectors. Irrespective of all talk about good Demo- 
crats being found to fill the offices of deputy marshals, which 
unquestionably is true, in spite of all this dust that has been 
kicked up over the Executive order, I believe that what the peo- 
ple of the United States afte demanding is an extension of the 
civil-service system rather than the curtailment of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman regard it as an ex- 
tension of any correct civil-service principle to cover people into 
offices who have never been examined? 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the use of taking up my time in 
that way with a question about a statement I had just covered? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a legitimate question. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just covered that matter. I believe the 
order of President Wilson compelling these parties to take an 
examination is in the direction of the extension of the system, 
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and that the order of President Taft was a gross violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the civil-service law. If I did not 
make that clear at first, I will make it clear now, even to the 
gentleman from Georgia. ‘ 

I believe the people of the United States are going to demand 
the extension of the civil service rather than its curtailment. 
They are not going to demand the extension of the Republican 
doctrine, ‘‘To the victor belongs the spoils,” irrespective of the 
fact that we have been accused for a number of years of origi- 
nating the doctrine 100 years ago. 

Here is the fact about the matter: The greatest plums of a 
political sort are going to men of no experience in the office 
they seek to fill. The postmaster at St. Louis gets $8,000 a 
year—more than any one of the four Assistant Postmasters 
General. Hight thousand dollars a year! There has recently 
been appointed a postmaster at St. Louis, after a fight that 
took the time and energy of 100 politicians and all the delega- 
tions from the State of Missouri. This fight took time and 
energy, to the total eclipse of public business, public interest, or 
party policy, as I believe. Much energy was devoted to seeing 
who got the $8,000 job for four years in the city of St. Louis. 
Was there a single applicant for the office who claimed to know 
anything about running a post office? Why, every kind of an 
indorsement and inducement was offered in favor of a candi- 
date except that they had qualifications or experience for the 
office. The postmaster gets $8,000. The First, Second, and 
Third Assistant Postmasters General get $5.000. The postmas- 
ter at St. Louis has not the discretion to fire a colored janitor 
without instructions from Washington. The governor of Missouri 
gets $5,000. The United States district judge in St. Louis, who 
stands at the head of the bar and must have a technical and 
professional education, gets $6,000. The circuit judge whe sits 
in the circuit court of appeals gets $7,000. The counselor of 
the State Department, who is a man big enough to run any 
Cabinet office and who is big enough to run any kind of a posi- 
tion, gets $7,500. The postmaster in St. Louis gets $8,000. Is 
it any wonder that that job becomes the vortex of every political 
fight in the State of Missouri? 

What sane business man would hire a man for $8,000 to run 
his business at St. Louis, discharge him at the end of four 
years, and hire another man who had never served a day in a 
post office? Would any sane business man run a business in 
that way? The American people are not going to run their 
business in that style. 

The American peopie are going to demand that the men who 
fill these places, the United States postmasters, United States 
marshals, and United States collectors of internal revenue, be 
men qualified by experience to discharge the duties of the office 
that is committed to them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will very gladly yield if I can get an 
extension of time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What did the gentleman say to this prop- 
osition? These men affected by this amendment have never 
stood any civil-service examination, and were covered into 
the civil service by Executive order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; and that is a violation of the letter 
and spirit of the civil-service law, and will be so recognized 
by the American people; but I say that it is no defense for 
the Democrats to repeal that order, and put nothing in its place 
that extends the real virtue of civil service. I say it is our 
duty to correct the evil and not to continue it. Take the col- 
lector of internal revenue at a place like St. Louis or Kansas 
City. Under the new income-tax law a large amount of work 
will be added to that office. They tell me down at the Treasury 
that they are holding back appointments of these men until 
the income-tax law passes, because they will have to have 
men of a great deal bigger caliber to hold that office than 
formerly. I know that the collector of internal revenue of 
Kansas City was so densely ignorant of the plain provisions 
of the corporation-tax law that it cost hundreds of dollars of 
loss in fines and penalties and repetition of work on the part 
of business men. There was not a shadow of excuse for the 
way that office was run. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? ° 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. We are now confronted with a situation 
where the collectors of internal revenue will have not only the 
corporation tax to impose, but the income tax. Of course the 
corporation tax affects only the corporations of the country, and 
none of us have very much sympathy with them, it is true, but 
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the income tax will affect every citizen, and every business man 
will be interested in seeing that the man who is the United 
States collector of internal revenue is a man who understands 
the business that he is called upon to do. This idea of picking 
up a man who never had a day’s experience in any counting- 
house, who has no knowledge of the law under which he acts, 
who has no elementary knowledge of bookkeeping, necessary to 
examine a statement and tell whether it is correct, and putting 
him in a position of responsibility is going to be in direct viola- 
tion of the will of the American people. The Amercan people 
are going to demand the same degree of technical training for 
these positions that they do now for the judiciary, and that 
they do in many cases, and I believe in most cases, for the 
legislative office. A man who goes before the people as a candi- 
date for legislative office must in some way demonstrate that 
he is fit and able to hold the office. A man who goes before 
them for a judicial office must demonstrate that he has some 
ability as a lawyer, and that his brother lawyers have con- 
fidence that he will be able to properly handle the office, but a 
min can be put in as postmaster who never saw the inside of 
a post office and can draw $8,000 a year, which is supposed to 
be the salary of an experienced and technical man, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will thc gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. What suggestion does the gentleman -have to 
nuke to remedy that condition? Having had four years’ experi- 
ence as a postmaster, does the gentleman not think that the 
man sheuld be kept in office? 

Mr. BORLAND. If we had any good postmasters in office at 
the present time that would be a very good remedy, but inas- 
much as the postmaster of St. Louis was nothing but a Repub- 
lican Chairman when he was appointed, that remedy would not 
hold good. 

Mr. DYER. The entire business public of St. Louis, regard- 
less of politics, have commended him for his administration of 
the office. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 


it also. 


And a lot of Kentuckians are familiar with 
They have even heard of him over there and have 
honrd how efficient he is. 

Mr. BORLAND. I recognize the pleasantry the gentlemen 
are indulging in, but I am satisfied that a $2,500 or a $3,000 
Government clerk could have run the office just exactly as well, 
and I say that the American people are going to demand the 
extension of the civil service to the position of collector of in- 
ternal revenue and the first and second and third class post- 
masterships, 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not the understanding of the gentleman that 
our present Postmaster General desires an extension of the 
civil service to first, second, and third class postmasters? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no knowledge of that, but am glad 
to hear it. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope that to be true. I believe in that he 
will have the American people back of him. You can talk about 
getting good Democrats for jobs in place of bad Republicans, 
but when you put it up to the tribunal of public opinion they 
are going to look to the question of efficiency and economy, and 
that is the only argument that will go with them. It is not a 
question whether A, B, or C gets a job; it is a question of 
whether the business of the Government is transacted in the 
way the people want it transacted. In the past it has not been 
so transacted, and I believe the time is coming when the Ameri- 
can people will demand a change, and they will want the man 
who will have a job calling for $8,000 who will have experience 
and technical ability, and not $8,000 worth of politics. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman permit a brief question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman has referred to the new post- 
master appointed at St. Louis a day or two ago by the President. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. And spoke of the qualifications for a man for 
that position. I want to say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man whom the President has appointed postmaster, a Democrat 
living in my district, is a most efficient man and in my judg- 
ment will give splendid service in that position. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know but that is a doubtful com- 
pliment coming from a Republican, but I will accept it as a real 
compliment. I will accept it that he is a satisfactory man for 
the place. For my own part I should not be surprised that he 
is satisfactory to the Republicans. But it does not alter the 
situation at all. Mr. Selph never saw the inside of a post office. 
That office if it is worth $8.000 to the American people is worthy 
of an $8,000 man of technical training and experience, be- 
cause the men who draw $5,000 salaries under the Federal Goy- 
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ernment here in Washington are men of the highest training. 
The Director of the Geological Survey, one of the greatest 
scientists in the Union, gets $6,000. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands, the Commissioner of Patents, the Indian Commis- 
sioner, all get $5,000—men who are expected to have technical 
training. You can not pick up any lawyer, any ex-candidate for 
Congress, any county chairman of a committee and make him 
postmaster at $8,000. Either the salary does not fit the job or 
the job does not fit the salary. Now there are only five offices 
in the United States that pay $8,000—New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and St. Louis. There is no reason why they 
should, absolutely no reason. There are some others that pay 
$6,000—Kansas City, Cleveland, and so forth. There is no reason 
why they should. There is no doubt in any man’s mind that a 
$3,000 man promoted by civil service can do all the work. We 
have a Republican postmaster at Kansas City who has been 
there six years. We got under law an assistant postmaster who 
was a Republican politician who got up the Roosevelt Club No. 
1, and the assistant postmaster had to go because Taft was still 
in office. They could not agree and he was dismissed, and the 
postmaster promoted a man from the ranks by the name of Dan 
Clawges. There is not a man in Kansas City who knows what 
the politics of Clawges arg, but the Kansas City post office is 
run well and run by a man at a salary of $2,500 a year. Why, 
there are plenty of men in the civil service in St. Louis who 
can run the post office better than Mr. Akin or Mr. Selph. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
additional time on account of the interruptions. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Chairman, I do not desire any further 
time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will object. Mr. Chairman, I stated 
a little while ago that I was in favor of the merit system, and 
yet I have great sympathy for the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] in this amendment. These officials give bond to 
their immediate superiors, and there is a personal liability 
which places them in a different category. As an illustration 
of how this matter was conducted under the Republicans. I 
wish to read a part of a letter which I have just received from 
a constituent: 

On September 19, 1896, I entered a competitive- examination for the 
position of deputy collector of internal revenue, held in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and having passed with a general average of 93.10 was duly appointed 


on January 27, 1897, a deputy collector for the first district, State of 
New York. 

A certificate to that effect was issued and signed by John C. Kelley, 
then collector of said district. 

I served continuously in that position until December 31, 1899, 
when I was dismissed by Frank R. Moore, the succeeding collector. 
No charges whatsoever were preferred against me. I was dismissed 
solely for political reasons and none other. 

Collector Moore’s action was the outcome of several conferences with 
a Republican delegation from Suffolk County, who urged him to appoint 
as deputy collector one A. M. Darling, of Suffolk County, to be as- 
signed to that county. At that time I was detailed to the Suffolk 
County district. 


The visits of this delegation occurred immediately after the suspen- 
sion of the civil-service rules applicable to deputy collectors of internal 
revenue, and in consequence of which Collector Moore asked for my 
resignation. He stated at the same time that he had no fault to find 
with my work, but he was obliged to give some recognition to the 
Suffolk County Republican delegation and wanted to appoint in my 
stead one whom it recommended. I refused to resign, and thereupon 
he directed my removal, to take effect December 31, 1899. 

That.is how this matter operated when it was to the ad- 
vantage of the Republicans. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this amendment under the rules of the 
House is not in order on this bill. However much I might sym- 
pathize with it, I must-insist upon the point of order. 

The pending paragraph is one to supply a deficiency for the 
payment of salaries, fees, and expenses of the United States 
marshals and their deputies for the fiscal year 1913. The pro- 
posed amendment is not germane to that paragraph, for the 
reason that it applies to an entirely separate and distinct mat- 
ter; that is, the method of appointment of deputy marshals and 
deputy collectors of internal revenue in the future, and under 
the rule such amendments, so as to be in order under the so- 
ealled Holman rule, must not only affect the amount carried 
by the bill, but must be germane to the paragraph to which 
they are attached. There is nothing in this paragraph at all 
except supplying a deficiency. This amendment purports to 
annul Executive orders relative to the manner of appointment 
of deputy marshals in the Department of Justice and deputy 
collectors of internal revenue in the Treasury Department and 
to regulate the manner of their appointment in the future. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is pending. The Chair 
is ready to rule. The Chair sustains the point of order. The 
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Chair does not think the amendment is germane to the subject 
matter of the bill. 
Mr. THOMAS rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
from Kentucky rise? 
Mr. THOMAS. Can I have five minutes in my own right? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can move to strike out 
the last word. 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I move to strike out the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] is recognized for five minutes. 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


{[Mr. THOMAS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous expenditures in the discretion of the Attorney 
General, including the same objects specified under this head for this 
institution in the sundry civil appropriation act of August 24, 1912, 
$8,004.01. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
ask for revision, but just for extension. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It is fine enough as it is, you 
know. 

Mr. THOMAS. Only extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] object? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not object. I simply suggest that the 
gentleman ask unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS. I make that request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The bequest of the late C. F. Macdonald of $2,000 to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the service of the Post Office Department, to be 
used by the Postmaster General for the improvement of the postal 
money-order system of the United States, is accepted, and an appro- 
priation of said amount is hereby made, to be expended under the 
authority and direction of a commission of three persons, who shall be 
appointed by the Postmaster General and serve without compensation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what is the meaning of the para- 
graph providing for the acceptance of the bequest of the late 
Cc. F. Macdonald? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. C. F. Macdonald was the father of the 
postal money-order system. He died some years ago, and in his 
will bequeathed $2,000 to the United States, to be used by the 
Post Office Department in perfecting and improving the postal 
money-order system. The money can not be covered into the 
Treasury and it can not be used without authority from Con- 
gress. The Third Assistant Postmaster General, Gov. Dockery, 
said that if the provision were inserted in this bill the Post- 
master General would appoint a commission of three employees 
of the department to take up the matter and to utilize this 
money in attempting to improve the postal money-order system, 
and that he considered that it was a wise thing to do. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Investigating cost of production: For salaries and all other actual 
necessary expenses, including field tnvestigations at home and abroad, 
compensation of special agents, clerk hire, and rental of quarters In 
Washington, D. C., purchase of books of reference and manuscripts, to 
enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to ascertain at as early a date as possible, and 
whenever industrial changes shall make it essential, the cost of pro- 
ducing articles at the time dutiable in the United States, in leadin 
countries where such articles are produced, by fully specified units o 
production, and under a classification showing the different elements of 
cost of such articles of production, including the wages paid in such 
industries per day, week, month, or year, or by the piece; and hours 
employed per day; and the profits of manufacturers and producers of 
such articles; and the comparative cost of living, and the kind of liv- 
ing; what articles are controlled by trusts or other combinations of 
eapital, business operations, or labor, and what effect said trusts or 
other combinations of capital, business operations, or labor have on 
production and prices, fiscal year 1914, $50,000. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “$50,000” 
and insert “ $100,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). The gentleman from Illi- 
nois offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 29, line 19, by striking out ‘“‘ $50,000” and inserting in 
Meu thereof “ $100,000,” 
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Mr. MANN. 
limit debate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will 10 minutes be sufficient? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman had better make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, at times there has been consid- 
erable controversy in and out of this House coneerning the crea- 
tion of a tariff board or tariff commission and concerning the 
information which was necessary in order properly to determine 
what tariff rates should be. In recent years the Republicans 
have urged a tariff board, and the other side of the House 
have protested against it. 

During the recent tariff debate, when we offered an amend- 
ment to create a tariff board, to which amendment the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] made a point of order, it 
was stated, as at other times, upon the Democratic side of the 
House, that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
the means now established by the Democrats which took the 
place of-a tariff board or a tariff eommission. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] on May 6 last said: 

This House within a year has established the machinery of gov- 
ernment by which the President of the United States can assemble the 
facts desired; and through that machinery already established can give 
Congress not only the information that we call for in this bill, but can 
give Congress all the information called for in this so-called Tariff 
Board amendment. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce 
— for that purpose. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 6, 1913, 
p. 1234. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. <A point of order. 
ing the point of order, I want to say 

Mr. MANN. I decline to let the gentleman reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has not the floor. If he wants to make a point of order, let 
him state it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. 
point of order. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman’s discussion of this question is not any more ger- 
mane than the discussion I had the other day with reference to 
this same bill, when he made a point of order against me three 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Having made that statement, 
I withdraw the point of order, to call the gentleman's attention 
to fair play. 

Mr. MANN. 
yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I simply want to inform the 
gentleman that this is a game two can play. 

Mr. MANN. The point of order is overruled, and I do not 
yield. The gentleman knows no more about points of order than 
he does about the point he was diseussing the other day, and 
that is nil in both cases. 

In April last the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNnprrwoop], 
in discussing this question, said: 

Now, I want to say to the gentleman on that side of the House that 
you need not worry about this question. The Democratic administra- 
tion and the Democratic House in the near future is going to vitalize 
that bureau by the necessary appropriations and extend its powers to 
get information that will be of use to the committees whether they are 
Republicans or Democrats in the future. (Record, Apr. 2%, 1913.) 

Here was the leader of the House, who holds the Democratic 
side of the House almost in the hollow of his hand, declaring 
that the Democrats had ereated the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for the purpose of obtaining this informa- 
tion and then declaring that the Democratie side of the House 
proposed to make the necessary appropriations to vitalize the 
bill. There ought to have been appropriated for this purpose 
one-quarter of a million dollars. The department estimated for 
$100,000, but under the skillful questioning of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FirzceraLp] Secretary Redfield admitted 
that he could do the field work for $50,000. If you meant it, 
if you were sincere in ereating this bureau. as I believe the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] was, you ought to give 
them sufficient money to make these investigations, and they can 
not do it with $50,000. You ought at least te give them the 


Does the gentleman from New York desire to 


Mr. Chairman—— 


And resery- 


I want to say this 
I decline to yield. Let the gentleman make his 


The point of order is overruled, and I do not 
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amount of the estimate, $100,000. [Applause on the Republican 


side. 

ae FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, a Democratic House cre- 
nated the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
doing so it demonstrated its capacity to organize in the depart- 
ments of the Government such service as would provide the 
necessary facilities to obtain the information it desired. 

The estimate of $100,000 was submitted by the Secretary of 
Commerce to vitalize this bureau. Although it was created at 
the long session of the last Congress, no estimate was trans- 
mitted to Congress by the last Republican administration until 
some time in January after the bill had left the House and gone 
to the Senate. If I recollect correctly, the estimate was only 
for about $20,000. This present estimate was prepared some 
time in May or June and sent to Congress in June requesting the 
$100,000. The Secretary of Commerce when before the com- 
mittee made this statement : 

Secretary REDFIELD. This $100,000. For present purposes this might 
be reduced to $50,000. I will state to the committee that Mr. Baldwin 
can go into further details in regard to this matter and show just ex- 
actly how this amount is being used. I have a detailed statement 
showing the men who are at work. 

Mr. Gittetr. Did you say it is being used? Have you got it now? 

Secretary REDFIELD. I will explain that to you fully. This is used | 
for the purpose of utilizing the powers of the department granted by 
law in 1912, but which were never heretofore used and for which no 
appropriation has ever heretofore been made. 

The committee recommended what the Secretary of Commerce 
said would be necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where did you get the language that is 
in this bill—from the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Commerce? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The language in the paragraph is trans- 
mitted in the estimates and is the language of the statute 
which creates the bureau. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On what theory are we investigating into 
the cost of production abroad? What has that to do with the 
Democratic theory? Why do we need to spend thousands of 
dollars as to what things cost abroad—on what theory? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
creating the bureau, 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is one of the doctrines of the Repub- 
lican Party, but never one of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is in the paragraph because it was 
the language of the organic law creating the bureau. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That was the Republican proposition; it 
was not a Democratic proposition. 

Mr FITZGERALD. Yes; it was; a Democratic House created 
it in the second session of the last Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If I had known that that language was | 
in I would have asked the same question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was created at a time when it was 
thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is funny that the gentleman can not 
answer the question now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Democrats voted for it. This language 
was in the provision, and it has been authorized ever since 
1888 and had been conferred upon the Bureau of Labor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was under a Republican theory as 
to the tariff. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
question at that time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not see why we should investigate 
the cost of production abroad compared with the cost of pro- 
duction in this country. I do not see why we should spend 
money for that purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We do not intend to spend it for that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to hear the gentleman 
Say so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The purpose of this appropriation is to 
enable the Secretary of Commerce to make certain investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 


That is one of the provisions in the bill | 





It had nothing to do with the tariff 





What investigations? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Regarding methods of manufacture. 
Mr. HARDWICK. And the cost of producing articles? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The cost of production. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Articles controlled by the trusts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And certain investigations now being | 
made of the pottery industry, the methods of which are shown 
to be obsolete and inadequate, and very material benefit will 
result to the industry. I do not agree with some that it is the 
function of government to make the investigations that a pri- 
vate individual should make in order to perfect his business. | 
but there are certain general fundamental phases of these mat- 
ters that properly belong to the Government. 


} 


That was one | 
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reason for the investigation; and the other is, as was stated by 


the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] during the dis- 
cussion of the tariff, that this bureau would be given ample 
funds, so that if after the tariff law was enacted certain manu- 
facturing establishments attempted by cutting wages or shut- 
ting down their plants to charge that a business depression 
had resuled from Democratic legislation this bureau would be 
equipped to make investigation to determine whether those 
charges were justified or whether they were a part of the oid 
Republican policy of attempting to attribute all of the financial 
evils of the country to the Democratic Party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is a very broad one, 
and the work which it is expected to do covers a very wide 
field and is exceedingly important, not only the work of in- 
quiry as to the cost of production at home and abroad, which 
is exceedingly important, and on which we could advantageously 
expend much more than $50,000 during the balance of the fiscal 


from New 


Mr. Chairman, how much time is re- 


| year, but in addition to that this is the bureau that is expected 


to carry on that work which the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means assured us at the time of the passage of the 
tariff bill this administration proposed to carry on for the 
purpose of investigating as to the methods of such American 
manufacturers as found they could not conduct their business 
under the new tariff law without loss. There has been one 
very conspicuous example in the Democratic ranks of a gentle- 
man who has been so unmindful of the warning given by the 


| chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, reiterated by 


the Secretary of Commerce, that he has actually been un- 
patriotic enough to move his factory into Canada, and a large 
portion of this $50,000 might properly be used for the purpose 
of investigating why this distinguished Democrat found it im- 
possible to operate in the United States under Democratic tariff 


| law. 


Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. MONDELI.. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman also moved 
into the Republican Party while doing that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not yet. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He went to a Republican convention and 
we are no longer responsible for him. 

Mr. MANN. But there has been no Republican convention. 

Mr. MONDELL. He has been edging a little, but he has not 
yet gotten into the Republican ranks. 

Mr. MANN. We will welcome him if he comes. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are glad to have anybody come into 
the Republican ranks when they finally get their eyes open. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not to be wondered at. There are 
so few of you left that you need some help. 

Mr. MONDELL. Here we have a measly sum of $50,000 
appropriated for the purpose of investigating the relative cost 
of production at home and abroad, and also for that broad and 
exhaustive work which the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means assured us and which the Secretary of Com- 
merce has assured us is to be carried on for the purpose of 
compelling American manufacturers to carry on their business 
without regard to how much they may lose under the Demo- 
cratic tariff law. We desire the Democratic administration to 
be furnished with a sufficient amount of funds so that it can 
and may do the very thing that it has said it proposes to do. 
We desire that you shall carry out your threat, if threat it was, 
and not make a mere bluff. If your investigation shall de- 
velop the fact that American manufacturers are not using 
proper methods, it may be helpful to them to suggest possible 
means of improvement; but what we believe your investigation, 
if properly carried on, will prove is that it ‘will be impossible 
to carry on many lines ef industry in this country under your 
tariff bill without a loss unless there shall be a reduction in 
wages. As we do not want to see a reduction of wages, we 
desire that you shall have a sufficient sum of money to carry 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


his politics 


| on this important work that you have mapped out for your- 
selves. 


All will agree that $50,000 is nowhere near enough 
if the work is to be thoroughly prosecuted. We hope when 


| you find the harm your tariff bill has done you will be inclined 


to help us to remedy its faults. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I 
think this bureau is one of the most important bureaus in the 
Government. I am heartily in favor of its having all the money 
it needs to carry out its purposes. ‘The appropriation of $50,000 
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in this bill is carried on the recommendation of the Secretary 
“of the Department of Commerce, who presides over and controls 
this bureau, as well as the others of that department. If he 
had asked for more money at this time to vitalize this bureau, 
I would have voted for it. I recognize the fact that he can not 
organize the work of this bureau at once. It has to be entirely 
reorganized. I hope and expect by next winter that the re- 
organization will be perfected and that the Congress by that 
time will give the necessary money to entirely vitalize this 
bureau. Now, in reference to’ the work of the bureau, the lan- 
guage that is adopted by this bill reaily comes down from the 
Cleveland administration. It was inserted during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s time in the Bureau of Labor, authorizing the head of that 
bureau to make these investigations. Shortly after its enact- 
ment the Democratic Party went out of power. The Republican 
Party came in, and.the law was never viinlized by an appropria- 
tion to carry it into effect, so fhat the language is nothing new. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why is it pecessary or desirable to find 
out the cost of production in foreign countries of articles duti- 
able in the United States under any Democratic theory of the 
tariff? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the Democratic theory of the 
tariff, of course, is not to place a tariff on the difference in the 
cost at home and abroad, but to write a competitive tariff—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that is not the Democratic theory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, it is to write a tariff for revenue 
only, which of itself means a competitive tariff 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not necessarily. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). Because there can not be 
a tariff for revenue only unless it is competitive; I mean as to 
articles that are produced beth in this country and abroad. Of 
course as to articles only produced abroad it can be, but that is 
not competitive, because there is nobody to compete with. 

Now, there is a geod reason for inserting this language in 
here, even under the Democratic theory. In the first place, 
when you go to write a competitive tariff or revenue tariff the 
best guide you have on which to base your tariff and base 
your rate is the competition at the customhouse; but as an 
incident to that it is of real value to the committee that is 
writing to determine at what point a tariff for revenue, a 
competitive tariff, can be written to understand the difference 
in cost, so that they can use that as a guide and adjust their 
rates. But that is not the important point why this language 
should be in this act. When we write a tariff for revenue we 
went to collect the revenue just as much as our Republican 
friends want to write a tariff for revenue when they write a 
tariff for protection, and in ascertaining whether there is a cor- 
rect valuation of goods that sre coming into this country. 
whether there is an undervaluation, whether anyone is attempt- 
ing to defraud the customhouse. It is of great value to the 
administration of the customs laws that there is a bureau in this 
yovernment that has the power to ascertain. the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad, or, in other words, 
to ascertain the value of the foreign article, so that our customs 
officials may have something on which to base their findings. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is of the utmost importance that 
this appropriation should pass. I feel, though, that it is not 
necessary for this House to make an appropriation at this time 
that exceeds the amount requested by the head of this great 
department. He knows what money he can expend. I know 
from personal conversation with him that he is as earnest in his 
idea to vitalize this bureau as I am, and that he will ask for 
all the money that is needed at this time. And if, as he states 
in his testimony, $50,000 is all that is required at this time for 
the use of his bureau, I am sure that that is all the money that 
can be used. I am further confident that as soon as he can 
finish the reorganization of the bureau he will ask for more 
money, and I hope this Congress will give it to him. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). The time of the gentle- 
man from Alabama has expired. All time has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 45. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Fitz- 
GERALD and Mr. MANN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
31, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter inspectors and other employees in the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service shall be allowed, in lieu of mileage, only their actual necessary 


traveling expenses while traveling on official business assigned them by 
competent authority. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
moves to strike out the last word. 


Mr. COX. I do this for the purpose of submitting a few 
observations at this point. ‘ 


The Department of Commerce and Labor, in its report last 


December, made the following recommendation, found on page 
145: 


Traveling expenses. If inspectors were placed on actual expenses in 
traveling and not upon mileage, a large saving in traveling expenses 
would undoubtedly result, and it is recommended that such a change 
in the practice be given the sanction of law. 


Mr. Chairman. that was a recommendation made by Mr. 
Nagel, a Republican Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. As soon as I read his report making the recom- 
mendation I wrote him a letter in which I called his attention 
to it, and asked him how many employees it would affect and 
how much the saving would amount to. I have his reply in my 
possession, dated December 23. 1912, and I ask unanimcus 
consent to incorporate it in the Rroorp and make it a part of 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
asks unanimous consent to insert a letter in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, December 23, 1912. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Cox: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 18th instant, in which you so kindly commend the recom- 
mendations made in my last annual report that inspectors in the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service be placed upon actual expenses when traveling, 
and not upon mileage, as now provided for by law. 

There are now in the Steamboat-Inspection Service approximately 
185 inspectors who would be affected by the recommended change in the 
law, and it is estimated that of an approximate expenditure of $60,000 
annually for traveling expenses for these insnectors about $15.000 
would be saved were the method of reimbursing travel expenses changed 
from mileage to actual necessary traveling expenses. 

The inspectors in the Steamboat-Inspection Service are the only em- 
ployees in the Department of Commerce and Labor whose traveling ex- 
penses are reimbursed in the shape of mileage. With reference to the 
service of the department at large I beg to state that any one of the 
employees of the Department of Commerce and Labor may be ealled 
upon to travel on official business. All such employees, except those in 
the Steamboat-Insnection Service or emplovees in bureaus where a por- 
tion of their traveling expenses, the expense for snbsistence, is reim- 
bursed by an allowance of a certain sum as ner diem in Heu of sub- 
sistence, are reimbursed for their actual necessary traveling expenses, 
the subsistence portion of which must not exceed $5 per day. 

The reimbursement of actual necessary traveline expenses is made 
under the acts of June 16, 1874, and March 3. 1875 (18 Stats., 72, 
452), and the limit of $5 per day is fixed by departmental regulations, 

The services of the department in which per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence is allowed, either by express provision of low or by the terms 
of departmental appointments, are the Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of 
Corporations, the Bureau of the Census, apd the Immicration Service. 

An estimate of the total number of emnlovees of the department 
traveling. hased upon records of travel mdde in the past year, would 
indicate that 185 persons traveled with a mileage allowance in lieu of 
traveling and subsistence expenses, 900 with a ner diem allowance in 
lieu of subsistence and actual necessary traveling exnenses, and 615 
whose actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses are 
reimbursed them on vouchers. 

In addition there are each year in the Immigration Service about 
350 cases where an attendant with a party of aliens travels under writs 
of deportation and who receive reimbursement for their actual and 
necessary expenses of travel and subsistence. 

The differences in the method of payment of subsistence expenses of 
emplovees of the department arise from practical reasons. It is found 
that in some bureaus of the department where manv employees in con- 
nection with their official work travel for a considerable portion of 
their time, the payment to them of a per diem allowance in lieu of 
subsistence is advantageous for the reason that it presents a simpler 
accounting problem, in the long run saves money to the Government, 
and the employee receives reimbursement for the actual outlay which 
he makes on account of his travel on Government business. Such an 
allowance, however, can only be made in bureaus where Congress by 
express provisions of law, such as are contained in anpropriation acts, 
authorized the payment of a per diem in lieu of subsistence, or where 
the department in its contract of employment agrees to pay compensa- 
tion at a certain fixed rate and in addition thereto a certain fixed 
additional compensation per day when the employee is absent from his 
official station traveling on Government business, such additional com- 
pensation to be in lieu of subsistence. ’ 

The providing for additional compensation in lien of subsistence is 
possible only in those cases where the department has by law the 
authority, without limitation by Congress, to fix compensation of the 
employee. Such an allowance can never be made where the law fixes 
the salaries of employees. 

In all cases where ner diem is allowed the Government pays the 
actual railroad, steamship, and other transportation fares, and the 
subsistence allowance covers meals and lodging. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 
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Mr. COX. A few days after that correspondence, when the 
Army bill was going through, I took occasion on the floor of 
the House to submit some observations on the mileage proposi- 
tion. I made some statements then in reference to the recom- 
mendation made by the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, but my statements were not entirely accurate. 
A few days after that time I received a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, calling my attention to the in- 
accuracies of my statement. That letter I have in my posses- 
sion, dated January 18, 1913, and I ask permission to incorpo- 
rate it also and make it a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
asks unanimous consent to incorporate another letter in his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, January 18, 1913. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cox: Referring to your statement on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, as reported on page 1647 of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, in connection with the debate on the payment of mile- 
‘age to officers of the Army, I beg to advise you that your statement 
contains two inaccuracies, which, however, do not affect the value of 


your argument, but which I desire to call to your attention merely for 
your information. 


In your remarks you state that the pene to be affected by the 
recommendations contained in my annual report, as you understood it. 
were Army officers, and also that you thought mileage was paid at the 
rate of 7 cents per mile. The employees affected by the recommenda- 
tion in my annual report, as stated in my letter to you of December 
21, 1912, are inspectors in the Steamboat-Inspection Service, who are 
not in any way connected with the military service, and the mileage 
paid to them under the law is at the rate of 5 cents per mile. 

I appreciate very much the complimentary notice of the recommenda- 
tion in my last annual report with reference to this matter given to the 
House of Representatives in your remarks. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES NAGEL, Seeretary. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Nagel was the first Secretary of any of the 
departments that I have any knowledge of or know anything 
about that recommended that all of his employees be put upon 
the actual-expense basis, and that they be taken from the mile 
age basis. He answered me, and makes the statement in his 
letter that the department could save $15,000 per year, and 
that his employees received only 5 cents a mile while traveling. 

This question is closely allied to another question which, in 
my judgment, deserves careful consideration. Last winter I 
called attention to the mileage of the Army, wherein officers 
received 7 cents a mile while traveling under orders. It was 
argued then, and presumably it will be argued in the future, 
that 7 cents a mile is cheaper than it would be to allow them 
their actual traveling expenses. The query comes to my mind, 
if by putting the steamboat inspectors, who only get 5 cents per 
mile, on an actual-expense basis, we can save $15,000 per year, 
why can not we save money by putting Army officers, who get 7 
cents per mile while traveling under orders, on an actual-expense 
basis? We can save anywhere from $360,000 to $400,000 per 
year if we will cut out this T cents per mile and put them on 
the actual-expense basis. I shall await with pleasure the recom- 
mendstion of a Democratic Secretary of War on this line with 
the hope that he will recommend putting all officers of the 
Army on the actual-expense basis. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman will wait 2a long time. 

Mr. COX. I am afraid so. I will await with pleasure the 
recommendation of a Democratic Secretary of War with the 
view of seeing whether or not he will recommend that the 
Army mileage be reduced to actual traveling expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. { ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. I want to relate this incident which came under 
my own persontl observation, about three months ago, while 
coming from Indianapolis to Washington on a Saturday even- 
ing. It occurred in Ohio. We traveled that day with a young 
Army officer, who, with a friend, was on board the train. As 
I gathered from their conversation, they had traveled from 
San Francisco or from some point in the extreme West. After 
supper, in the smoking compartment of the car the two men 
had a heated controversy as to which of them should pay the 
bill for their dinner, which, as I recall, amounted to $3.25, 
including drinks, as they expressed it. The young man who 
was not an Army officer insisted on paying the bill. Finally 
the Army officer suggested that this trip netted him $115. 
His friend inquired how that was, and he said he “ was travel- 
ing under orders,” and that he got 7 cents a mile. I gathered 
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from the conversation—though I did not enter into it—that they 
were traveling from San Francisco and were going either to 
Washington or New York. I wonder whether the American 
people are willing to pay Army officers 7 cents a mile, making 
a net profit of $115 for traveling from San Francisco to Wash- 
or to New York City, in addition to their salaries? Therefore 
I will await the recommendation of a Democratic Secretary 
of War when he comes to make his recommendation upon this 
point, because it involves an item of $550,000, and this bill car- 
ries a deficiency of something like $50,000 for mileage for 
officers. I shall await with pleasure the recommendation of a 
Democratic Secretary of the Navy, because his officers while 
traveling under orders draw 7 cents a mile; and I will not stop 
there, but I will await with pleasure the recommendation of a 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, who 
has a large number of employees in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
who draw mileage which, if I remember correctly, is 6 cents 
a mile. I wonder whether or not it is going to remain for a 
Republican Secretary of a great department of the Government 
to calf attention to this fact alone or whether the Democratic 
Party, that has burned paper in all its platforms for the last 
16 years preaching economy, will take the initiative on this 
line. Let us wait and see. 

I have sougnt this opportunity for the sole purpose of doing 
what I think is my duty, in calling the attention of the country 
to the service of Mr. Nagel, who had this question investigated 
and who made this important recommendation. And great 
credit is due this important Committee on Appropriations for 
following out the advice of Mr. Nagel. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that when our Secretaries and the heads of our great depart- 
ments come to look into this question they will not hesitate, 
as Mr. Nagel did not hesitate, to send a recommendation to 
Congress to put these employees upon an actual-expense basis. 

If they will do it we can save anywhere from $700,000 
to $800,000 per year and work no hardship upon anyone in 
the Army, Navy, or the Revenue-Cutter Service. Here is a 
splendid opportunity to economize. We have promised it; let 
us fulfill and redeem the promise made in our platform at Bal- 
timore and on which we swept this country from ocean to ocean. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIGHTHOUSH ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aids to navigation, Atchafalaya Entrance Channel, La.: For aids to 
navigation in Atchafalaya Entrance Channel, La., $50,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, the Bureau of Lighthouses is a recent bureau in the 
Government of the United States, and a reorganization of tfie 
system was brought about a few years ago mainly through the 
efforts of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], then chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which had jurisdiction over the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. A reorganization was obtained by which it was hoped 
that the expenditure of money in that establishment might in 
some way be diminished and a more careful and economical 
administration might be had than was then being carried on 
under the old and not very satisfactory system. I think I 
can give the gentleman from Illinois due credit for a desire to 
reorganize that bureau of the service, and I think he will ac- 
eord to me the statement that I assisted him as much as I 
could in making this great reform and in the desire to have 
that service changed from the way in which the public money 
was then extravagantly expended and for which no account 
seemed to have been rendered. ; 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Georgia will permit me, 
I have on many occasions stated before that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BartLetT] rendered great service to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the legislation affecting that reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I endeavored to do so. But, Mr. Chairman, 
it is because of the fact that I took a small part in the reor- 
ganization of that service, following the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] in endeavoring to reform this service and put 
it where there would be both efficient and economica! service, 
that I have still continued to hold my interest in the service 
and in the administration of. affairs of that particular service. 
Judge, then, of my surprise when the head of this service was 
before the committee asking for the items of expenditure to 
find out from the head of that service and elicit from him in- 
formation with reference to the details of the expenditure of 
money of the Government on certain lines we were unable to 
get it. When he was asked by me, as the hearings will show, 
the cost of particular things used, such as buoys and different 
kinds of buoys, the chief of that service could not give it to us. 
He could not in the committee room give answers as to the 
amount that had been expended or the cost of particular buoys 
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and other equipment purchased by the Government, and was 
compelled to send to the committee a statement which was so 
technical, so apparently covered up with figures, that we could 
not arrive at any conclusion in regard to it. 

I undertook to find out in regard to the A. G. A. buoys, 
which is the American Gas Accumulator buoys—I undertook to 
find out when they apportioned the money, how they appor- 
tioned it, how many of these buoys were purchased, whether 
a certain amount was on hand or not, and I was unable to find 
out from him, the head of the service, anything in regard to it. 

[The time of Mr. BARTLETT having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent his time was extended five minutes. ] 

I asked him if they kept a supply of these buoys on hand. I 
have not time to go into the details, but I will say that I pro- 
pose to introduce a resolution and have it referred to the proper 
committee, so that the House may be informed as to the manner 
in which the money of the people has been expended in this 
service, and I will give the reason for that. 

The Commissioner of Lighthouses stated to the committee that 
he did not have on hand and did not keep on hand a supply of 
certain buoys, the buoys manufactured by the American Gas 
Accumulator Co. I have statements coming from employees in 
the service which will prove that that very day and to-day there 
lie in Tompkinsville, N. Y., at the lighthouse depot, as many as 
30 that have been bought and are not in use. I undertook to 
show that there were more buoys bought from the American 
Gas Accumulator Co. than was necessary for the service. I 
undertook to ascertain from him that these buoys of the Ameri- 
ean Gas Accumulator Co., of which a former employee, a deputy 
commissioner of lighthouses, is vice president, if they did not 
purchase more buoys of that character than of any other kind, 
and I was informed that they did not. I have now information 
that they do, and that there is a supply on hand of at least 30 
not in use. 

So I state to this House that the information given to this 
committee seeking to appropriate money for this establishment 
was so unsatisfactory as to the way the money had been ex- 
pended and the cost to the Government of these buoys that we 
were compelled, because we were in the dark as to the way in 
which the money had been expended, to leave to another com- 
mittee of the House any investigation on this subject. 

I desire simply at this time to call the attention of the House 
to the inability of the head of this service to give the Appropria- 
tion Committee any sufficient, succinct statement of the cost of 
this material. As an example of what I have been stating, I 
asked him with reference to the manufacture and the cost of 
manufacture of certain buoys known as the American Gas Accu- 
mulator buoys. I asked him if he did not pay $4,200 or $4,600 
for buoys that only cost to manufacture $1,250. He said he did 
not know; he did not think it was correct. He says, “I think 
they cost them much more than that.” I asked him if the Gov- 
ernment did not pay the difference between that sum and $1,250 
for the patent on these buoys. He said he did not think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from a man who manu- 
factures the buoys for the American Gas Accumulator Co., and I 
will incorporate it in the RrecorD; he states that they are manu- 
factured and sold to the American Gas Accumulator people 
for the sum of $1,250. There are 30 of them in the Tompkins- 
ville depot for which the Government has paid $4,200 each, I 
am informed, and they cost to manufacture only $1,250, so 
that the Government pays $4,200 for buoys that cost only $1,250. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the letter in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Light station on Navassa Island, West Indies: For a light station on 
Navassa Island, in the West Indies, $125,000. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move.to strike out the 
last word. 

“There is a great rock in the ocean ”—not the stone of classic 
lore, but a gigantic creation which bared its hoary head to 
tropical storms and repelled the lashings of turbulent seas for 
untold ages before the classics were inspired? Navassa lifts 
“its awful form in the Windward Passage directly in the track 
of. commerce following all paths and currents of the seas in 
quest of markets old and new. ‘‘ When seas are calm and 
skies are clear” Navassa is visible many miles far ‘out and 
around over the waste of waters, but when clouds and fog 
bewilder the storm-tossed mariner old Navassa becomes an 
object of terror. Delays, both expensive and harrowing, be- 
come necessary to avert threatened wreck amid the breakers 
raging and roaring in the crush of Caribbean storms and bil- 
lows against that horrible rock. This lighthouse was first sug- 
gested by our late colleague, Gen. Gordon, of Memphis, as a 
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memorial to Commander Maury, the pioneer nautical scientist 
who discovered, traced, and mapped the currents, courses, and 
channels of the oceans for the safety of all “who go down to 
the sea in ships.” All the medals, commissions, correspondence, 
and reports of that great naval scientist, the most eminent ge- 
ographer of the seas, have been presented to the Government of 
the United States. Among the papers is a letter from the Grand 
Duke Constantine, of Russia, dated August 8, 1861, in behalf of 
the Russian Government, extending to Commander Maury a 
formal invitation to remove with his family to Russia and enter 
the service of the Russian Government and there continue his 
scientific researches, one sentence of the grand duke’s letter 
reading : 

Your indefatigable researches have unveiled the great laws which 
rule the winds and currents of the ocean and have placed your name 
among those ‘which will ever be mentioned with feelines of gratitude 
and respect, not only by professional men, but by all those who pride 
themselves in the great and noble attainments of the human race. 

The papers also reveal the interesting fact that it was he 
who first planned the trans-Atlantic cable. Commander Maury 
died in Virginia, his native State, February 1, 1873. 

That accidents such as befell the Titanic are of such rare 
occurrence is undoubtedly due in large measure, scientists say, 
to the researches and discoveries of Commander Maury, who 
was the first scientist to track the sea. He was honored by 
many crowned heads. 

In agreeing upon the final form of the bill for aids to navi- 
gation, including the Navassa light, the memorial feature 
which had been incorporated in the first form was eliminated, 
but if such a structure can brighten the fame of Maury it will 
always be known as the Maury light without the formality of 
a name plate. Tablets and shafts are not necessary to his 
fame, which will outlast the crumbling stone and shine when 
all flickering lights are dim, inspiring admiration and gratitude 
for his achievements as long as men can read and sail and 
human hearts can throb. 

There is no doubt of the urgent necessity for the light as an 
aid to navigation, situated in a main roadstead of commerce; 
but, important as it may be to commerce, under existing cir- 
cumstances its importance will be greatly enhanced when the 
operation of the Panama Canal shall invite universal com- 
merce to take that course, which it will do if we conclude to 
act honestly and fairly with our own people and the rest of 
the world in the treatment of vessels at the canal. Mere prese, 
however, can not do justice to this subject. The purpose of 
these remarks is to give to the committee and the country a 
production of another and greater genius, more worthy and 
able to deal with this important theme. We have on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a statesman 
of lofty attainments and infinite versatility of genius. In his 
lucid intervals he is master of commerce and statecraft, but 
on frequent occasions his soul takes fire from the lofty mount 
of song and usually bursts into a conflagration. At such times, 
when the divine afflatus is upon him, he mounts old Pegasus 
and rides him hard and rides him high. When the Hon. JoHNn 
J. Escu, of the State of Wisconsin, gazed in awe and admira- 
tion on old Navassa and his mind ran back over the history of 
those southern seas, buccaneer robbers, and stormy countries, 
at the same time swelling with pride in contemplation of our 
own glorious history and still brighter future, he, the poet- 
statesman, golden-hearted gentleman and friend. delighted his 
fellow passengers by breaking forth into the following inspiring 
verses : 


What subterranean power, now at rest 

Beneath the Caribbean's storm-ridden breast, 
Caused thee to rise with dangerous shore 
Athwart our course from days of yore?—Navassa. 


Or art thou, with thy tree-topped crown, 
All that the eroding tempest’s frown cs 
Has left of some great island of the sea 
Or fabled Atlantis? Solve this mystery—Navassa. 


Must thou be mute because no human soul 

Withir the circle of thy billow’s roll 

Can thrive and find the means of life 

With all thy solitude and want of strife?—Navassa, 


No bubbling fount of water pure 

To shipwrecked mariner can assure 

The quenching draft. No fruitful tree 

Or root supplies him food from thee—Navassa. 


Tell us the tragedies of thy rocks; 

Can one be guiltless who ever mocks 

The prayers of those in stress and pain _ 

Who thought to shun thee, but in vain?—Navassa, 


Inhospitable thou art, and to be feared 

As much as those embattled rocks that reared 
Their rugged fronts at far off Roncador 

Or at Manila’s sentry at Corregidor—Navassa. 


No wealth of soil, or mine, or seed, 

Has been sufficient to excite the greed 

Of nations to possess themselves of thee, 2 
Thou ownerless waif of this southern sea—Navassa. 
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Soon may thy reign of terror end 

And welcome lights their rays extend 

To gladden the weary storm-tossed sailor's sight 
On ships that pass by in the night—Navassa. 


[ Applause. ]} 7 

So we built the lighthouse; the memorial tablet can be pro. 
vided later. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How did we acquire it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have acquired: it in the regular way. 
I can furnish the gentleman with an abstract of title if he 
desires it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did we purchase it or did we discover it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We did not “take it”; we just gained it 
by legitimate means. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I notice from the effusion that this island 
is ownerless. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
epithet “ effusion.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, this epic. 
the land is’ ownerless. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That may have been in the days of the 
buccaneers, but titles have been settled in that country lately. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, EI just want to say to the 
gentleman that one of the things that has been noted is the 
fact that no ship has ever been found stranded on Navassa 
Island, but on nearly every island on the route from here to 
Panama and back that has a light there is a wrecked steamship. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask just a mement to explain the 
reason for that. In fair weather, “ when the seas are calm and 
the skies are clear,” that rock can be seen for miles away; but 
when storms come and waves dash in their fury, there is danger 
in going near it, and mariners either go away around it or 
stop until things clear up, thus oceasioning great delay. 

The only reason there have not been any wrecks there is that 
great precaution against a known and absolute danger, and the 
ebject of this light is to facilitate navigation and help commeree. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I dislike very much to ask an embarrassing 
question, but I understood the gentleman to say that when it is 
clear one can see this island? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I¢f it is foggy, you can not? . 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Then what good will the light do im the fog 
when there is no fog signal? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that this lightheuse is not an exclusive remedy at 
all, but may be cumulative. We may do something else. Fur- 
thermore, I will say to him that the studies which I have made, 
largely in company with him, as to headlights and other lights 
have led me to believe that just as a flash of lightning can be 
seen in the darkest storm and clouds, so electric lights can be 
seen in fogs when other lights can not be located at alk 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman has made a very entertain- 
ing answer to a question that paralyzes the whole proposition 
on its merits. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It can not paralyze me; if it did, I would 
not let the gentleman know it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago as my time was 
about expiring I said I had a letter, which I desire to offer 
now, in reference to the cost of certain buoys of which the 
Lighthouse Establishment purchases a great number. I asked 
this question of Mr, Putnam: 


Mr. BartTLeTT. Do you know what it costs the American Gas Ac- 


Seo ig Co. to produce one of those buoys, outside of the patented 
parts? 
Mr. PuTNAM. What it costs to manufacture ane of 
Mr. BaRTLETT. Yes; they have them manufactured, do they not? 
Mr. Putnam. I think so. I can not give you the cost. 
Mr. BartiurT. About $1,250, is it not? 
Mr, PUTNAM. I do not know. 


r. BARTLETT. The buoy that you pay $4,200 for costs the American 
Gas Accumulator Co. about $1,250—is not that correct? 


Mr. PutnaM. I do not think that is correct; I think it costs them 
much more than that. 


In that connection I now desire to have this letter read, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Untos Borer & Manuracrurine Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., August 5, 1913. 
Hon. Cranes L. BArtuerr, 
Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir; Replying to pee of August 4, 1913, uesting infor- 
mation relative to the cost o eg L- buspe etnias + 4 those 
we have been making for the Lighthouse Service, we take pleasure in 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly. 


Does the rock belong to the United States? 
Yes. : 


I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 


I notice that the poet says 


ose buoys? 
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advising you that our contract prices with the American Gas Accumu- 
lator Co., who furnish these buoys to the Government. are as follows: 

For one buoy designated as “B. W.—600/II,” $1,200, complete, ex- 
cepting two gas tanks, whistle and valve, bottom casting, flasher and 


lantern, and the neceSsary small gas piping leading from the two tanks 
to the flasher. 


For one buoy designated as “ B. K.-600/II,” $800, complete, excepting 
bell frame and bell, gas tanks, flasher and lantern and necessary small 
gas piping leading from the two tanks to flasher. 

The bottom’ casting of the “B. W.-—600/II” buoy would cost $125 


an. should one be used instead of the submarine bell attach- 
men 


Relative to the cost of manufacturing the gas tanks, will say that 
we did not make the tanks for these buoys; if, however, we should be 
asked to furnish these tanks without the composition filling therein our 
price would be approximately $75 each. 

We are not prepared to furnish any flashers or lanterns such as are 
used on these buoys; we believe they are made by the American Gas 
Accumulator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trusting the above information is all that is desired, we remain, 


Very truly, yours, 
W. A. Scnoots, Superintendent. 

Now, these buoys which the American Gas Accumulator Co. 
sells to the Government at $4,200 and $4,600 cost $800 and $1,200, 
and the head of the service, who expends this large amount of 
money, was not able to tell the committee how much the Govern- 
ment was paying in excess of the proper cost. That is what I 
am complaining of. 

Mr. MURDCCK. What excuse did he give for not offering 
this testimony? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why, he did not know. 
tent an official he did not know. 

Tite Clerk read as follows: 

Necessary additional land for light stations and depots authorized to 
be acquired under the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913, may 
hereafter be purchased from the appropriation “General expenses, 
Lighthouse Service,” no single acquisition of such additional land to 
cost in excess of $500, the total sum to be expended for this service not 
to exceed $3,000 in any one fiscal year. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. This 
is a proposition to let the department purchase additional land 
for light stations and depots out of the general expense fund 
so that no one will know anything about it. I do not say that 
is the reason it is proposed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The last lighthouse act gave this au- 
thority without any limitation upon the amount to be expended. 
The Secretary requested this limitation be placed upon it. 

Mr. MANN. [I will withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Contingent expenses: For additional amounts for contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses for the offices and bureaus of the Department of 
Labor, to be available for the objects named in the appropriation for 
contingent expenses for the Departmerft of Commerce and Labor, con- 
tained in the act approved M&rch 4, 1913, and for all other miscel- 
laneous items and necessary expenses not included therein, fiseal year 
1914, $5,000. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. I notice in the hearings that the 
matter of an appropriation of $10,000 for an international con- 
gress on social insurance was before the committee and the 
matter was left very much in doubt as to a final determination 
of whether or not an appropriation of $10,000 already made 
could be applied to the purpose desired by the Secretary of 
Labor. I would like to ask the chairman in regard to that. 
It is a matter of very great importance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that this convention 
is to be held a year from this fall. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In 1915. 

Mr. FIFZGERALD. Under a prior joint resolution, passed 
early in the session, all appropriations made under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce which would properly belong to the Depart- 
ment of Labor would be transferred to the Secretary of Labor, 
and they will now pass to the appropriations under the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Now, does the gentleman mean 
to say that the $10,000 will be available to the Secretary of 
Labsr and can be used in this coming year? 

Mr. FFEFZGERALD. That is my understanding. 
impression of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commissioners of conciliation: To pay the expenses of commissioners 
of conciliation in labor disputes, whenever appointed in pursuance to 
section & of the act creating the Department of Labor, $5,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, line 4, 
page 35, “$5,000” and insert “$25,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, line 4, strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $25,000.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a very short time ago the 
House, the Senate, and the President, under considerable stress, 


He is so compe- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


That is the 
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passed a law providing for the appointment of commissioners 
in arbitration between railroads and their employees. I forget 
how much the appropriation carried by that law is, but it is 
more than $25,000. 

That is a good law, and the money will be well expended. 
In the creation of the Department of Labor at the last session 
we provided that the Secretary of Labor might appoint com- 
missioners of conciliation, and he has got authority in all 


cases except those involving transportation companies and their 


employees. Now, we have provided for a board of mediation 
and conciliation under this law to which I have just referred, 
so far as railroad employers and their employees are concerned. 
The Secretary of Labor has the same power as to all other 
industrial disputes. He sent in an estimate of $50,000, which 
was small enough, and the committee, with a liberality which 
was truly generous, proposed to give him $5,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gen- 
tleman? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will examine the hearings 
he will see that the Secretary of Labor wanted to establish 
a permanent board, which he was not authorized to do under 
this act of labor conciliation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have read the hearings, and the gentle- 
man is mistaken about what the Secretary of Labor wanted to 
do. The Secretary of Labor wanted to employ somebody. here 
in charge and somebody under him, just as he will in the case 
of the board of mediation and conciliation. There must be 
some one in Washington to keep charge of the questions in rela- 
tion to these industrial disputes; and then, having these people 
here, they could be named as the mediators or conciliators if 
that should be agreeable to the parties involved, or the Secre- 
tary would have the power to name other conciliators. 

Now, what is $25,000 or a great deal more than that as be- 
tween bringing employers and employees together without either 
strike or lockout? These disputes are occurring everywhere 
over the country from time to time. They almost invariably 
cover matters affecting interstate commerce. One of the very 
best reasons for creating the Department of Labor was that the 
Secretary of Labor should have this power. He can not do it 
with $5,000. He ought certainly to be prepared to pay $5,000, 
if necessary, to commissioners of conciliation in one case. But 
he will have no machinery. He ought to have the machinery 
here, and then when cases arise in New‘York or San Francisco 
or New Orleans or elsewhere in the country, where trouble is 
threatened between employer and employee, the products of the 
factory going into interstate commerce, he can appoint some- 
body to endeavor to bring the employers and employees to- 
gether without a strike. 

Twenty thousand dollars. Do you gag on that sum for the 
purpose of giving your Secretary of Labor the opportunity to 
carry into effect this law? We are willing to trust him in the 
hope that he will develop through this system a method of set- 
tling industrial disputes. You passed the law, but you gag 
when it comes to carrying it out. You would rather give the 
extra thousand dollars to the Platt National Park in Oklahoma. 
That is what you voted for, and that will be used purely for 
political patronage. We ask you to give money where it will 
be used for the benefit and welfare of the whole people. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the 
applause is not much more vociferous on that side of the House. 
Such an entertaining speech was entitled to much more en- 
thusiastic support from the gentleman’s following. 

We do not indulge, Mr. Chairman, in the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of public money either under a Democratic or a Re- 
publican administration. They look alike to us with respect to 
unnecessary expenditures unless they demonstrate to us the 
propriety of the situation in each case. 

The act under which these commissioners 6f conciliation are 
to be appointed provides— 

That the Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as mediator and 
to appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever, in 
his judgment, the interests of industrial peace may require it to be 
done, and all duties performed and all power and authority now pos- 
sessed or exercised by the head of any executive department th and over 
any bureau, office, officer, board, branch, or division of the public service 
by this act transferred to the Department of Labor, or any business 
arising therefrom or pertaining thereto or in relation to the duties per- 
formed by and authority conferred by law upon such bureau, officer, 
Office, board, branch, or division of the public service, whether of an 
appellate or revisory character or otherwise, shall hereafter be vested 
in and exercised by the head of the said Department of Labor. 

Mr. MANN. That provision has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; it has. 

Mr. MANN. The authority granted was new in the act creat- 
ing the Department of Labor. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not seem to be 
aware of the fact that I am reading from the act. 

Mr. MANN. -I understand that, but 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am reading fhe authority under which 
these commissioners may be appointed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not reading the authority at 
all. He is reading about something else. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. What I have read is the authority under 
which the Secretary of Labor can appoint commissioners of 
conciliation. ¢ 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the first provision 
is the authority. The latter provision transfers to the Secretary 
of Labor certain authority theretofore conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is all one paragraph taken from the 
act creating the Department of Labor. I have read it so that 
it will be in the Recorp for the information of the House and 
of that intelligent part of the public that reads the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not interrupt me for one moment, 
please. The Secretary of Labor submitted an estimate of 
$50,000 to pay the expenses that might arise under this au- 
thority. After the estimate was submitted, Congress. passed 
the Newlands-Clayton Act, as I think it is called, under which 
a special board was created with authority over disputes arising 
between employers and employees in connection with inter- 
state transportation. They have the disposition of cases of 
the greatest magnitude and difficulty with which the Depart- 
ment of Labor might have to do. The Secretary of Labor out- 
lined his plan. It was to create a permanent division in the 
Bureau of Labor. There seemed to be no need for it. He pro- 
posed to appoint commissioners of conciliation permanently, and 
whenever a dispute arose, assign them to this work. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations believed that the true purpose in- 
tended by this provision of the statute was that when a dispute 
should arise the Secretary of Labor should offer his friendly 
services, or suggest the appointment by him of commissioners 
of conciliation, and the committee recommended such sum as it 
believed would be sufficient to pay the expenses of the commis- 
sioners during the current fiscal year. It did not provide that 
they should receive compensation, because it believed that ex- 
perience had demonstrated that it is much better in matters of 
this character to select men of such standing in a community 
that they will gladly volunteer their services and not provide a 
number of places for which there might be active competition 
on the part of men unfit for the work, merely because of the 
compensation to be paid. The committee believed that $5,000 
would be ample for this year. If a situation should arise where 
additional money was required during this year, I am sure 
Congress will give it. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has expressed his opinion 
on the point on which I wished to interrogate him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no dissension in the com- 
mittee. The committee believed that this was ample, and that 
it would be more serviceable to carry out the law in the man- 
ner which I have outlined. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does Secretary Wilson think it will be ample? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know; but I 
have never permitted the head of any department, Democrat 
or Republican, to control my judgment. I am charged with 
responsibility for my own actions, and if my mature judgment 
happens to differ, as it unfortunately sometimes does, with the 
heads of the departments, it is a misfortune from which, I 
regret, I can not relieve myself. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman yielded his judgment in the 
case that we had up awhile ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What matter was that? 

Mr. MANN. Where Secretary Redfield was quoted. Now, 
why does not the gentleman quote what Secretary Wilson says 
about this case? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After Secretary Redfield had submitted 
his estimate, he reached the conclusion that I had arrived at 
before he did, that $50,000 would be ample. I was very glad 
to point out the fact that the head of that department had come 
to the same conclusion as myself. 

If he had not I should have regretted very much that I had 
not sufficiently formed my conclusions to coincide with those of 
the distinguished gentleman who presides over the Department 
of Commerce. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). -The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes had it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman,-I ask for a division. I want to 
see if there are any friends of labor on the Democratic side. 

The committee divided, and there were 23 ayes and 54 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any unexpended balance on July 1, 1913, of the $100,000 appro- 
priated for the Commission on Industrial Relations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, is made available for the fiscal year 1914. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman for what reason this is 
put under the head of Department of Labor. It is not a branch 
of the Department of Labor. It is a commission created by 
Congress and appointed by the President, and ought properly 
to be under the head of “ The President.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The request for the appropriation came 
from the Secretary of Labor, and he also requested certain con- 
trol over the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. He was asking for control over the appropria- 
tion, but this Commission on Industrial Relations is not under 
the Department of Labor nor would it be under his control. It 
is under the control of the President. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It just happened to fit here better than 
in any other place. 

Mr. MANN. And it happens in this way that Congress would 
indicate that it is under the control of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Anyone who took the bill, knowing how we make 
up appropriation bills, would come to the conclusion that it was 
under the Department of Labor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; no Member of Congress would be 

misled. 
- Mr. MANN. Any man who knows the custom of the com- 
mittee to segregate items under proper heads would not suppose 
that a commission under the control of the President was put 
under the heading of the Department of Labor. He would 
suppose that it would be put under the head of “ The President,” 
where the Civil Service Commission is and other commissions 
of that sort in appropriation bills. This commission is wholly 
under the control of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Froop of Virginia). The pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wiggnever aliens arriving at any port of the United States are tem- 
porarily removed from a vessel in accordance with the provisions of 
section 16 of the immigration act approved February 20, 1907, the 
transportation lines which brought them and the masters, owners 
agents, and consignees of the vessel on which they arrive shall pay all 
expenses of such removal. and all expenses arising during subsequent 
detention pending decision of the eligibility of such aliens to enter the 
United States and until they are either allowed to land or returned to 
the care of the line or to the vessel which brought them, and such 
expenses shall include those of maintenance, medical treatment in hos- 
pital or elsewhere, burial in the event of death, and charges for transfer 
to the vessel in the event of deportation, excepting only where such 
expenses arise under the terms of any of the provisos of section 19 of 
the said immigration act; and aliens shall not be temporarily removed 
from any vessel unless the master, owner, agent, or consignee thereof 
shall guarantee in a manner prescribed by and to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Labor that said expenses will be paid. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from New York if this is not existing law? . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was supposed to be, but Judge Mea- 
gher, of New York, very recently handed down a decision hold- 
ing that the steamships were not liable. It has been the prac- 
tice right along, and at the request of the department we com- 
pel the companies to pay the expenses, as they should. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds is authorized 
to pay, out of the appropriation for Capitol power plant, fiscal year 
1913, the sum of $438, amount of demurrage on shipments of coal for 
Capitol power plant between the dates February 17 and April 14, 1913. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order that I may ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. How many carloads of coal were involved in this de- 
murrage for which you appropriate the sum of $438? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not remember. What happened 
was this: Prior to the inauguration, in anticipation of the con- 
gested condition of transportation facilities, the Superintendent 


of the Capitol ordered an additional amount of coal to be deliv- | 


ered. At that time the switch at the Capitol power house was 
completely occupied and it was impossible to move the cars 
from the company’s switches to our track within the time al- 
lowed. I believe there were 90 cars, with demurrage at the 
regular rates. 

Mr.. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the rea- 
son why a railroad company should be allowed to charge demur- 
rage because they were not able to place the cars on the switch. 
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If these switches were occupied by cars that were not being un- 
loaded 

Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how far this explanation will 
go, but the Superintendent of the Capitol ordered the coal in 
connection with the inaugural ceremonies, with the idea that 
with the large amount of railroad traffic to Washington at 
the time, the large number of cars that would be on the tracks, 
that he should get coal in season to be available at that time, 
and he ordered an extra supply. Otherwise the coal comes 
and is delivered at the switches down here in regular order 
so that there is no demurrage. Owing to the way that this 
coal was ordered, it came in so that there would be no possi- 
bility of our being without coal so far as the Capitol Building 
is concerned at that time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only point about the matter is this: 
First, do we own the switch, and was the switch occupied by 
ears of material that’ we were to unload, or was. the switch 
occupied by cars of the railroad carrying other material; or 
was it occupied by passenger cars that were held here on 
account of the expected traffic, due to the inauguration? 

Mr. FITZGE@ZRALD. Our switch was occupied by coal, to 
be unloaded at the Capitol power plant, and the number of 
cars was increased to 90 that week. We could not take care of 
them on the switch and the charge is for the additional cars, 
It is the usual charge. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is $1 a day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And it amounted to this sum of money. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems a large amount of money to pay for 
demurrage. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know how much they charge. 

Mr. MADDEN. They charge $1 a day. That is the rule of 
the railroads. They charge a dollar a day for every car occu- 
pying the track after 48 hours has elapsed. Every car has 48 
hours allowed it, and if it is not unloaded within the 48 hours, 
demurrage begins at the rate of a dollar a day. If we paid 
$438 for demurrage within the space of a single month, there 
is somebody to blame. e 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is between February 17 and April 14. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is too much. If we pay $488 in a 
year, it is too much. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it would be too much under ordinary 
conditions, but, as I stated, these conditions arose because the 
Superintendent of the Capitol desired to take no chances of be- 
ing short of coal at the time of the inauguration ceremonies. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not matter what the cause was. 
There is negligence somewhere, or extravagance, or bad manage- 
ment. I ship on the average 100 carloads of material every day, 
and I will take my oath that I have not paid $438 demurrage 
in a year or two years, and if the Government of the United 
States is so negligent in the transaction of its business 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. c 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Government of the United States is 
so negligent in the transaction of its business that it can afford 
to pile up $488 demurrage in 60 days, then somebody ought to 
be censured for it, and a bill of this kind ought not to be paid. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. If these cars were placed on a switch where 
they could not be unloaded, then they were not available for the 
emergency for which they had been ordered, and in that event 
certainly the Government should not. pay demurrage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course not; and what we ought to do is 
through the proper agents negotiate with the local officials of 
the railroads to prevent the collection of such a sum of money 
as this for demurrage. I do not know how much a ton we pay 
for coal, but whatever the sum is, this demurrage is added to it, 
and there is no reason on earth that should appeal to anybody 
why an additional 90 or 100 carloads of coal should be ordered 
in simply because we were going to have an inauguration for 
two or three days. If we knew we were going to have a possi- 
bility of crowded railroad tracks and that it might not be eas7 
to transfer trains promptly, that information was in our posses- 
sion three months before the inauguration. 

Mr. COX. Why did he not order it sooner? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I say. 

Mr. MANN. Where would you put it? 

Mr, MADDEN. Unload it. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that this coal is 
loaded from the car down here at the steam-power plant into 
automatic stokers? ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not put it anywhere. We just paid 
demurrage. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees, exclusive of salaries and labor, unless specifically ordered by. the 
House of Representatives, $60,175. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I ask—this is for the last fiscal year—how much 
will this make the total appropriation for the miscellaneous 
items and expenses of special and select committees, which is 
commonly called the contingent fund of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This will make $210,000. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is, I suppose, considerably the largest ap- 
propriation that ever has been made in the history of the 
Government ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman will if he will look at it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In 1905 it was $170,000. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In 1909, $115,000; 1610, $115,000; in 
1911, $150,000; and in 1912, $200,000. 

Mr. MANN. That is a Democratic administration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And in 1913 it would be $210,000. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not desire to say, “I told you so.” 
I have no desire at all to make useless criticisms of the Demo- 
cratic side of the House because it apparently has no effect upon 
you gentlemen who come in with the plea of economy. ‘The 
eontingent fund of the House has constantly increased—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentlemen on that side join 
with gentlemen on this side in authorizing committees of the 
House to make certain investigations you must expect to pay 
for it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, but the truth is, we have not usually 
joined with gentlemen on that side of the House. They have 
not needed or wanted us. They have an ample number over 
there to go into this extravagance without our help. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know, but unfortunately the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock] have taken a new tack, and they have voted together 
to increase items in this bill, and it is because of this new com- 
bination working that the amount increases. 

Mr, MANN. We acted against that side of the House for the 
good of the country and have no apology to make for that. Of 
course, I understand that the Democratic side of the House 
last Friday endeavored to divide their pork barrel in the House; 
but, as I say, here is a contingent item making a total of 
$210,000. The ordinary appropriation for contingent expenses 
of the House has usually been $75,000 a year in a regular 
appropriation bill. Now, of course, if you need the places, 
appropriate the money. The $210,000 was for the last Congress. 
You have not got your places yet. You are only asking or in- 
sisting upon your places now, but mind you, the $210,000 con- 
tingent fund for the last Congress will pale into insignificance 
when the total appropriations for the contingent fund of this 
House for this Congress shall be added together. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to have read in my time an article from the 
Star of last Saturday giving and commenting on what took 
place in the Democratic caucus, I believe authentic, as far as 
the resolutions are concerned; or I would ask leave to extend 
my remarks by inserting it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All right, let it go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating in it an 
article from the Star. Is there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman ought to be informed there has been no Demo- 
eratic caucus held; not any held. I would be surprised to 
have anyone impose upon him information of that character. 
No caucus has been held of the Members of the House as yet; 
not last week or the week before. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wonder the gentleman repudiates the 
caucus. 

Mr. DONOVAN. No; there has been no repudiation ; there has 
been none held of Members last week or the week before. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What does the gentleman cali the meeting 
the other day? 

Mr. DONOVAN. And every able parliamentarian technically 
knows it. I had no idea such an able and distinguished character 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], a Member of this 
and other Congresses for 20 years_or more, should try to im- 
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pose upon the public news of that character, whieh will not 
bear investigation and which is without a particle of truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from: Illinois 
[Mr. Mann} has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does anybody object to the gentleman's 
request? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Donovan] object to the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp? 

- Mr. DONOVAN. TI object to his extending his remarks. I 
certainly would object to anyone making a fool of himself. 
[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
object to the request? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; he does not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Following is the newspaper article referred to: 

[From the Washington Evesing Star, Sept. 6, 1913.] 
REPUBLICANS TO GO, 
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DEMOCRATS DECREE—-HOUSE 
CAUCUS TO MAKE CLEAN SWEEP OF G. 0. P. EMPLOYEES—-MEMBERS 
WANT PLACES FOR MEN OF OWN PARTY—PATRONAGE PIE ABOUT TO BE 
SLICED SO THAT NEW MEN WILL EACH GET A SHARE, 


Democrats of the House woke up this morning with the glorious 
taste of patronage pie. They had gone to bed ‘last night with large 
slices of this delicious political pastry in their mouths, figuratively 
speaking, for, following the long and exciting caucus of yesterday after- 
noon, when the patronage committee presented its report, the party in 
power went on record as saying that every job connected with House 
patronage that can possibly be filled by a Democrat should be given to 
a Democrat, no matter how long and how faithfully any Republican 
incumbent has served. The resolution showing the sense of the caucus 
on that particular point was presented by Representative FRANK CLARK, 
of Florida, and from within the closed doors of the secret session the 
en applause of the pie-hungry Democrats could be heard in vociferous 
volume. 

Many things were done to bring about. a clean sweep of employees of 
the Kouse, wherever it is possible. Colored barbers will probably be 
taken out of their places and white barbers will be put on their jobs. 
While this point was being discussed, a southern Member made an im- 
passioned speech in which he said: 

“JT see many places around this House being held by colored men, 
and I know they are Republicans, because I never saw a colored Dem- 
ocrat in my life.” 


MAJORITY DECIDES IN 


OLD EMPLOYEES TO GO. 


An attack was made on William R. Woolley, custodian of tif’ House 
Office Building, and all the Republicans under his charge, and @espite 
the defense of this particular employee, made by Speaker CLARK and 
Representative FiITzGhRALD, the caucus broom swept clean, and with the 
House Office Building Republicans will go George W. Sabine, assistant 
librarian of the House, an old and experienced Republican employee. 

The caucus was called to settle the long-standing grouches of many 
Members, especially the new men, who have complained bitterly that 
they have been deprived of their rightful patronage. The matter has 
been breeding in the House for a long time, and a committee on organ- 
ization, composed of Representatives Humpureys of Mississippi, Cov- 
INGTON of Maryland, and Doremus of Michigam, was charged with the 
responsibility of a = for dividing up the jobs arownd the Capitol. 
That committee worked over the problem a long time and then decided 
that it would be physically impossible to slice up the jobs so that each 
man got exactly as much as his neighber. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR CLEAN SWEEP. 


Therefore, when the caucus met yesterday afternoon this committee 
presented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

“It is the sense of this caucus that it is neither practicable nor 
possible so to distribute the patronage of the House as to give to all 
members of the caucus places of equal importance or salary. The com- 
mittee on organization should be given broad diseretion in the selection 
of the employees upon whom we must depend for the efficient conduct 
of the business of the House; and in securing and maintaining this 
efficiency as a first consideration, as well as for the equitable distribu- 
tion of the patronage of the House, we must trust to the wisdom and 
sense of fairness of the committee. No hard and fast rules can be 
prescribed : Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the committee on organization be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to nominate to the officers of the House all employees not 
hereafter excepted, and the officers are hereby directed to appoint all 
and only such employees as may be so nominated to them. 

“That said committee shall apportion the patronage of the House 
among the members of this caucus, having in view, first, the efficiency 
of the House organization, and, second, the fair distribution of the 
patronage among the members of the caucus. 

“That said committee shall keep a register of all employees of the 
House appointed or retained by them, which shall show the name of the 
employee, the position held, the salary paid, and the name of the 
Member, or Members, if any, to whom each employee is charged. Such 
register shall be properly indexed and shall at all times be open to in- 
spection by ane member of this caucus. 

“That employees of the standing committees of the House, the 
journal clerk, cloakroom men, and the appointees of the Speaker at the 
desk are excepted from the employees to be apportioned by the com- 
mittee. 

“That all employees appointed by the officers of the House shall be 
subject to dismissal by the officer making the appointment, the fact that 
such employee has been appointed in pursuance of a nomination by the 
committee on organization notwithstanding. 

“That chairmen of standing committees of the House, except the 
committee on mileage, shall not be allotted patronage.” 
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DISAGREES WITH COMMITTEB. 


The resolutions had not been read more than a few seconds when 
Representative Winco of Texas, a new Member, declared he did not be- 
lieve in the committee’s contention that it would be impossible to divide 
up the jobs, and challenged the preamble of the resolution, but the com- 
mittee was upheld after a_ strenuous word battle. Representative 
Finty Gray, of Indiana, who has been “ sore” on the patronage subject 
for a long time, made a speech that drew the yells from the throats of 
the newer and hungrier Members. Mr. Gray said he had been done out 
of patronage long enough and he wanted to get what was coming to 
him. He had surrendered his patronage, he explained, in the beginning 
of the Sixty-second Congress so that E. Stokes Jackson, an Indiana 
man, could be made Sergeant at Arms. Mr. Gray did this, he said, 


simply as an accommodation, and not because Jackson had been of help 
to him in the campaign. 
' Mr. Jackson died, and when Representative Gray tried to get back 
what he believed was his rightful patronage he was told, “ No; you 
already have had a Sergeant at Arms, and that is enough.” 
“T do not believe in the assumed wisdom of these older Members,” 
said Mr. Gray. “I think the new men make better Congressmen.” 
“ Better not let that remark get back to your district, then,’ advised 
a Democrat. 


AMENDMENT TO OUST REPUBLICANS. 


The sweeping amendment by Representative CLARK of Florida to oust 
all Republicans must be taken as “the sense of the caucus.” It shows 
the temper of the Democrats, but is not the final action. The amend- 
ment was vigorously defended by the author, and reads as follows: 

“Tt is the sense of the caucus that the committee on organization 
shall not allow any Republican to hold any position which should be 
included in Democratic patronage, no matter how long he may have 
served, as we believe a Democrat can be found who is fully capable of 
discharging the duties of any place in the House organization.” 

This amendment was adopted, and would oust Custodian Woolley and 
Assistant Librarian Sabine and other old Republicans. It was sharply 
combated by Representative FITZGERALD, speaking for Mr. Seve: 
Mr. FirzGeratp is a member of the commission of Congressmen in 
charge of the House Office Building, and he has dealt with Custodian 
Woolley ever since his appointment, which was made, it was stated, in 
a nonpartisan manner following Mr. Woolley’s position as superintend- 
ent of some of the construction work on the building. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent for two minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course, in view of the state- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
DoNnovaN], I beg to say that I am not informed as to how far 
or to what extent the Democratic caucus was held on last 
Friday. But on that day the House adjourned before 3 o’clock 
on the announced statement that the Democrats were to hold a 
caucus then. If I recollect correctly, I sat in a seat over here— 
that was last Friday—with a distinguished Senator, who was 
talking with me about a personal matter, until, looking around, 
I saw. that every eye in the House, almost, was directed at me, 
the owners evidently wondering why on earth I did not get out. 
[Laughter.] The distinguished Senator being a Democrat, I 
suppose he, of course, could have remained. I walked out. 

What took place after that I do not know. My friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] repudiates it as a caucus; but they 
looked at me mightily like they were going to caucus. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
eall it? 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I presume that the expiana- 
tion of the denial offered by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Donovan] would be that the caucus was supposed to be 
secret and confidential, and that anybody who reported anything 
that occurred in it would violate confidence and therefore was 
unworthy of belief; and that whatever he said was not true, 
and therefore there was no caucus. [Laughter.] 

But what I desired to say is that I hope the apparent relapse 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] into concord 
with the standpatters, indicated by his accord with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN], is not chronic, but only inter- 
mittent ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. Spasmodic—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Because if it becomes chronic I shall be 
compelled to lament, in the language of the Scripture, “ Ye are 
fallen from grace.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and if it becomes chronic, and we stick to- 
gether, there will not be enough left on your side to make two 
grease spots. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not in the Scripture, nor anything 
to sustain the idea. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. It is just as truthful as Scripture. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To reimburse the official reporters of debates $490 each and the 
official svevograpmers to committees, M. R. Blumenberg, Frank H. 


Barto, and R. J. Speir, $205 each for moneys actually expended by 
them for clerical assistance to August 31, 1913, $3,555. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 38, after line 5, insert “ For services of substitute telephone 
operators when required, at $2.50 per day, fiscal year 1914, $250.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the provision relating to 
the Commerce Court, on page 20, was passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read on page 20. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Commerce Court: For expenses of the Commerce Court during the first 
half of the fiscal year 1914, namely: Clerk, at the rate of $4,000 per 
annum; deputy clerk, at the rate of $2,500 per annum; marshal, at 
the rate of $3,000 per.annum; deputy marshal, at the rate of $2,500 
per annum; for rent of necessary quarters in Washington, D. C., and 
elsewhere, and furnishing same for the Commerce Court; for books, 
periodicals, stationery, printing, and binding; for pay of bailiffs and all 
other necessary employees at the seat of government and elsewhere, not 
otherwise specifically provided for, and for such other miscellaneous 
expenses aS may be approved by the presiding judge, $17.500; in all, 
$23,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That in 
the event of the enactment of a law discontinuing or abolishing said 
court, any balance of this appropriation remaining after the date of 
such abolition shall lapse and be covered into the Treasury. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this whole matter referring to the Commerce Court be 
read and considered as one paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all the matter in the bill referring to 
the Commerce Court be read and considered as one paragraph. 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Commerce Court, created and established by the act entitled 
“An act to create a Commerce Court and to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910, is abolished 
from and after December 31, 1913, and the jurisdiction vested in said 
Commerce Court by said act is transferred to and vested in the several 
district courts of the United States, and all acts or parts of acts in 
so far as they relate to the establishment of the Commerce Court are 
repealed. ° 

The venue of any suit hereafter brought to enforce, suspend, or set, 
aside, in whole or in part, any order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be in the judicial district where some or all of the trans- 
portation covered by the order has either its origin or destination, 
except that where the order does not relate to transportation the venue 
shall be in the district where the matter complained of in the petition 
before the commission arises, and except that where the order does not 
relate either to transportation or to a matter so complained of before 
the commission the matter covered by the order shall be deemed to 
arise.in the district where one of the petitioners in court has either 
its principal office or its principal operating office. In case such trans- 
ayes one relates to a through shipment the term “ destination” shall 

e construed as meaning final destination of such shipment. 

The procedure in the district courts in respect to cases of which 
jurisdiction is conferred upon them by this act shall be the same as 
that heretofore prevailing in the Commerce Court. The orders, writs, 
and processes of the district courts may in these cases run, be served, 
and be returnable anywhere in the United States; and the right of 
appeal from the district courts in such cases shall be the same as the 
right of appeal heretofore prevailing under existing law from the Com- 
merce Court. No preliminary injunction, or restraining or stay order, 
suspending the enforcement, operation, or execution of, or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any order made or entered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be issued or granted by any district court of 
the United States, or by any judge thereof, or by any circuit judge 
acting as district judge, unless the application for the same shall be pre- 
sented to a circuit or district judge, and shall be heard and determined 
by three judges, of whom at least one shall be a circuit judge, and un- 
less a majority of said three judges shall concur in granting such appli- 
cation. When such application as aforesaid is presented to a judge 
he shall immediately call to his assistance to hear and determine the 
application two other judges. Said application shall not be heard or 
determined before at least five days’ notice of the hearing has been 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the Attorney General 
of the United States, and to such other persons as may be defendants 
in the suit. The hearing upon such application shall be given prece- 
dence, and shall be in every way expedited and be assigned for a hear- 
ing at the earliest practicable day after the expiration of the notice 
hereinbefore provided for. An appeal may be taken direct to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from the order granting, after notice 
and hearing, a preliminary injunction, or restraining or stay order, in 
such case if such appeal be taken within 30 days after such preliminary 
injunction or restraining order or stay order is granted, and upon the 
final hearing of any suit brought to suspend or set aside, in whole or 
in part, any order of said commission the same requirement as to 
judges and the same procedure as to expedition and appeal shall apply. 
A final judgment or decree of the district court may be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States if appeal to the Supreme Court be 
taken by an aggrieved party within 60 days after the entry of such 
final judgment or decree, and such appeals may be taken in like manner 
as a are taken under existing law from the Commerce Court to 
he Supreme Court. The provisions of this section shall also apply to 
the issuing and granting of preliminary injunctions and restrain or 
stay orders suspending the enforcement, operation, or execution of, or 
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setting aside, orders made by any administrative board or commission 
created by and acting under the statute of a State. And in such case 
the notice required shall be served upon the defendants in the case and 
upon the attorney general of the State. All cases pending in the Com- 
merce Court at the date of the passage of this act shall be deemed 
pending in and be transferred forthwith to said district courts except 
cases which may previously have been submitted to that court for final 
decree. Each of said cases and all the records, papers, and proceedings 
shall be transferred to the district court wherein it might have been 
filed at the time it was filed in the Commerce Court if this act had 
then been in effect; and if it might have been filed in any one of two 
or more district courts it shall be transferred to that one of said dis- 
trict courts which may be designated by the petitioner or petitioners 
in said case, or, upon failure of said petitioners to act in the premises 
within 10 days after the passage of this act, to such one of said dis- 
trict courts as may be designated by the fudges of the Commerce Court. 
The judges of the Commerce Court shall have authority, and are hereby 
directed, to make any and all orders and to take any other action neces- 
sary to transfer as aforesaid the cases and all the records, papers, and 
proceedings then pending in the Commerce Court to said district courts. 

Any case hereafter remanded from the Supreme Court which but for 
the passage of this act would have been remanded to the Commerce 
Court shall be remanded to a district court, designated by the Supreme 
Court, wherein it might have been instituted at the time it was insti- 
tuted in the Commerce Court if this act had then been in effect, and 
thereafter such district court shall take all necessary and renee pro- 
ceedings in such case in accordance with law arid such mandate, order, 
or decree therein as may be made by said Supreme Court. 

All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the foregoing proyisions 
relating to the Commerce Court are repealed. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. CULLOP, and Mr. BROUSSARD 
rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this provision is not in order. ~ 

Mr. MANN. There is a rule providing that it shall bd in 
order. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is a rule making it in order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand there is, Mr. Chairman, 
but I want to make a point of order beyond the rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest that the gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let the gentleman state his point of order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I make the point of order that this legis- 
lation has not been referred to any committee having authority 
to legislate upon the question involved in the proposition and 
that there has been no report from any committee of this 
House of Representatives warranting the insertion of this 
legislation in this appropriation Dill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, no rule of the House 
makes that a sufficient ground. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like te explain what my propo- 
sition is. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Louisiana. 
floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘The gentleman has stated the grounds 
of his point of order. ‘he rule provides that this particular 
provision will be in order on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Louisiana if he desires to be heard. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will not take up 
much time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will only take up a moment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman familiar with the special rule 
we adopted the other day, providing that these paragraphs were 
in order? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was not here at the time, but have 
been informed of what that rule is. But “the gentleman from 
Louisiana” takes the position that there has been no report of 
any committee having jurisdiction over this subject matter ex- 
cept the Rules Committee, which has jurisdiction to report a 
bill already reported by the proper committee and to make that 
in order in a bill wherein it is not permissible to insert it 
except for the rule. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Rules may report making 
a red apple in order on the Clerk's desk, and if the House adopts 
the rule it is in order, no matter how much it would be out of 
order otherwise. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the gentleman's opinion. I want 
the ruling of the Chair upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, the rules of the House 
require, not as a matter of permission, but as a matter that i 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
The Chair thought the gentleman had yielded the 


mandatory upon the House, that every bill introduced in thi 
House shall be referred to the committee having jurisdiction 

the subject matter of the bill. There has been some contro- 
versy as to whether the jurisdiction concerning this particular 
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bill belongs to one or other of two committees of the House. 
There has been a report from neither of these committees, and 
the point of order which I raise is that until there-is such a 
report it is incompetent for the Committee on Rules to au- 
thorize the Committee on Appropriations, or for the Committee 
on Appropriations on its own volition to report any particular 
bill which is not germane. This is not germane to the appro- 
priation involved. It is not competent for the Rules Committee 
to bring in a rule without such a report from a committee hay- 
ing jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

I should like to refer the Chair to a rule of the House de- 
fining the powers of the Rules Committee of the House, and to 
eall attention to the fact that this provision not only violates 
the rule with reference to the question as to whether it is ger- 
mane—which violation of the rules, of course, is cured by any 
special rule—but that without a report from the committee 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter it is not in the power 
of the House to act upon it. 

In other words, if any committee of the House has reported 
any particular proposition, germane or not, to any appropria- 
tion in this bill, the Rules Committee can make it germane by 
simply reporting a rule making it in order. 

The House has never through any committee considered this 
matter. It has never vested the Commerce Court jurisdic- 
tion in the district courts of the United States until such a 
committee of the House, either by virtue of the rule itself fixing 
jurisdiction or by the action of the House committee, referred 
it to the appropriate committee or to the Rules Committee, and 
a rule does not lie to permit it to be considered in Committee 
of = Whole House on the state of the Union, without such 
report. 

I do not want to delay the consideration of this matter, but 
I would like to refer the chairman of the committee to Rule 
XI, defining the duties and powers of various committees. 

On page 337, Rule XI, it is provided that all proposed legisla- 
tion shall be referred to committees of the House, 

And then follows the various committees and their jurisdic- 
tion. The first paragraph of this rule recites that this rule is 
mandatory upon the Speaker in reference to public bills and 
upon Members in reference to private bills and petitions under 
Rule XXII. Not that it is optional with the Speaker; not that 
the committee has the power to set aside this mandatory rule of 
the' House; but that it shall be mandatory upon the Speaker 
and upon Members. 

The bill abolishing the court was introduced and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of this House, but that committee has 
made no report. Now, when we turn over to page 339, we find 
this: 

On judicial proceedings, civil and criminal law, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Now, I hold that if that rule is mandatory, any general legis- 
lation shall be referred by the Speaker if the bill is about a 
general law, or by any Member if it is a private bill, it is not 
proper for the Appropriation Committee to embody it in an 
appropriation bill, even though backed up by the Rules Com- 
mittee, because the Rules Committee is powerless to set aside a 
law of the House. If the bill provided for by the proper com- 
mittee had been reported to the House by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee it would have been proper for the Rules Committee to 
have brought in a rule making that bill in order. But there 
being no report from the Judiciary Committee, and as this rule 
is obligatory upon the Speaker and on the House, I claim that 
my point of order should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The special rule making these para- 
graphs in order is a sufficient reaSon for overruling the point of 
order. It is not a question whether the Rules Committee had 
a right to report the rule to the House for the House adopted 
the rule, and the House has a right to suspend any rule that 
it has adopted and to adopt another in its place, and that is 
what the House did. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in order to facilitate 
matters, I ask unanimous consent that this provision be debated , 
for an hour and a half, and that amendments be offered during 
that time, and at the ¢lose of the discussion to vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How is the time to be divided? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One-half to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, who is opposed to the proposition, and 
one-half by myself. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana wish? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not want much time, but on the 
four propositions I think I would like about an hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman does not want to 
take an hour. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. 
plain my amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman’s amendment that he 
speaks of is offered and a point of order disposed of, we might 
decide more intelligently as to the time wanted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I want to complete the bill to-night. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then I would like 20 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no desire for any time myself. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. On the whole, I would like 25 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. And I would like 15 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will take no time myself, I am willing 
to yield my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. 
which I propose to offer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am trying to find out how much time 
is wanted on both sides. I suggest tha we take an hour and 
a half in all. 

Mr. MANN. As far as the opposition to the bill is concerned, 
the gentleman from Louisiana is on. that side and so am I. 
I think we will be willing to agree to 45 minutes on this side, 
of which the gentleman from Louisiana may have 25 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and the gentleman from [Illinois 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am on the gentleman’s side. 
the abolition of the court. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 
from Illinois want? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we take 45 minutes, as far as 
I am concerned, in opposition, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. BrovssarD] to have 25 minutes, and I to control 20 
minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] wishes to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have an amendment that I desire to 
present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be an hour and a half of discussion on this 
provision, that amendments may be offered during that time, 
and that at the end of an hour and a half a vote be taken on 
the amendments, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovus- 
SARD] to control 25 minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
20 minutes, and I 45 minuées. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if I correctly apprehend the substance of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], 
if it should not be ruled out of order on a point of order, I 
oe desire 10 or 15 minutes in which to reply to that propo- 
sition. 


Mr. MANN. But the gentleman could get that on the point 
of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
gentleman from New York yield me some of his time. I shall 
have to get it from him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Louisiana proposes to offer an amendment 
giving shippers a right of appeal, which I intend to favor, and I 
would like to have 15 minutes on that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not consent to 15 minutes for one 
gentleman upon this matter. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I shall have to object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can do the other thing. I can have the 
amendments offered and close debate on the amendments in 
much shorter time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on this provision be limited to one 
hour and a half, 25 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp], 20 minutes by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and 45 minutes by himself, that dur- 
ing that time amendments be offered, and that at the end of 
that time the amendments be voted on. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I intend to close debate 
on this amendment and all amendments. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mb>. Chairman, I ask as a compromise that 
1 hour and 40 minutes of debate be allowed. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. -I am willing to consent to that. 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] 
abolition of the court, I understand? 


I should want at least 25 minues to ex- 
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I am for 


amendment 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I think not. I think nobody knows how 
the gentleman stands. He is straddling it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my proposition 
be submitted, compromising on 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is to be done with the additional 
10 minutes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
control the time. 

Mr. MANN. Wecan not make that arrangement, because the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] desires more time 
than five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
given more time. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to give it to him, but 
he could not have it if the Chair controlled the time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Make it an hour and 50 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that all of the time should be 
given to that side of the House, which favors the abolition of 
the court. 

Mr. FITZGPRALD. 
sion in the bill? 
Mr. MANN. 
living? 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the request as made 
by the gentlemari from Georgia, that debate on the provision 
be limited to an hour and 40 minutes—25 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentléman from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], 30 
minutes by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and 45 
minutes by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzeerarp]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. One moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has not 
counted for all of the time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want the gentleman from New York to 
have as much as the other side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think that I should be de- 
prived of any of my time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want an equal division of the hour and 
40 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There would be one easy way out of this. 
and that would be for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] to speak five minutes on each side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know but what I can accommodate 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask the Chair to submit the request to 
see if there is objection. 

Mr. MANN. It has not heen objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. That gives the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] 30 minutes, of which he is to yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp]. 

Mr. MANN. I do put want that in the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is that debate be limited to 
1 hour and 40 minutes, 25 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 30 minutes by the gentleman from Illinois, 
and 45 minutes by the gentleman from New York. Is there qb- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And during that time amendments may 
be offered and voted on at the conclusion of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that to be included 
in the request. 

Mr. MANN. Of the 30 minutes allotted to me I now yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp], to be 
occupied by him’ when he gets the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia now offers 
an amendment. 

Mr. CULLOP. I ask that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia desire 
now to have his amendment reported? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as-follows: 


Amend by adding, on page 21, in line 15, after the word “ repealed,” 
the following: “ The five additional circuit judgeships provided for by 
the act of Congress approved June 18, 1910, and by chapter 9 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, are hereby abolished and the 
authority in said acts of Congress for the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 5 additional circuit judges 
is hereby repealed, and the number of circuit judges is hereby reduced 
to 29. So much of the act of June 18, 191C, and of March 3, 1911, as 
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authorizes or directs the said 5 judges to preside in the circuit or 
district courts of the United States or in the circuit courts of appeals 
or to exercise any of the powers, duties, or authority of circuit or 
district judges or of said circuit or district courts or of said circuit 
courts of appeals is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. To offer an amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I. reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling cn the 
amendment. I do not want time wasted if it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. The point of order is that this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia is nut germane to this 
particular section, because this deals with the court and not 
with these particular judges. Then another is that this amend- 
ment changes the law as it now exists with reference to 
these judges and is not germane as to this paragraph. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that, if it needs 
reply 

Mr. FOSTER. And further, that the judges are independent 
of the court and are only designated as Commerce Court judges 
temporarily as circuit judges of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, this is germane to this par- 
ticular section because it proposes to repeal the act itself. The 
paragraph commencing in line 4 and ending in line 15 itself re- 
peals. It repeals part of an act which this paragraph itself 
repeals the law establishing the court. If you will examine the 
law, the establishment of the court and the appointment of the 
judges is under paragraphs 1 and 2 of the act of 1910, and it 
goes further than that and repeals the law as contained in the 
judiciary act of 1911. So it is germane to this particular sec- 
tion. It can not be said not to be in order because it changes 
existing law, because the whole paragraph and the whole sec- 
tion about the Commerce Court itself changes existing law and 
is made in order upon this bill. The rule that reported this 
amendment which made it not subject to the point of order 
provided that you should not offer an amendment to the site- 
agents section of the amendment, but it did not say you should 
not offer an amendment to this part of it, and the debate upon 
the rule will show that I inquired of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HarpwickK] when he was presenting the rule if it 
was the intention of the committee to prevent amendments to 
this paragraph, and he said not. Now, the rule is well estab- 
lished that when there is a bill which would change existing 
law and the bill is made in order that amendments to it which 
change existing law are not subject to the point of order, and I 
apprehend the Chair will not at this time undertake to deter- 
mine whether this is a valid amendment in law that we propose 
to pass, whether it is subject to the point of order as not being 
germane to this section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. * 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is so clearly subject to a point 
of order that I would like to call the attention of the Chair to 
the situation. Any germane amendment to this paragraph is in 
order, the paragraph itself having been made in order; but the 
paragraph is to be treated as though, being subject to a point 
of order, no point of order had been made to it. The umend- 
ment would have to be germane to the provision. 

Now, would the Chair or anyone else think that it was ger- 
mane to this provision to abolish all the circuit judges of the 
United States? There is no provision in here for abolishing 
judge. 

Now, is it germane to provide for the abolition of all the cir- 
cuit judges of the United States? Yet the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Barrett] offers an amendment fixing the num- 
ber of circuit judges hereafter at 29. His amendment, if it is 
permitted to go in, is plainly subject to amendment. You could 
reduce the 29 to 1 or to a cipher if you wished to, because if his 
amendment is in order an amendment to that is in order, fixing 
the number different from the number he has indicated. 

It is not in order on this bill, on this proposition, to change 
the number of circuit judges or to abolish the circuit judges or 
to fix the number of circuit judges. It might be as easily 
claimed, if the gentleman from Georgia can offer his amendment, 
that we might increase the number of circuit judges to 89. The 
gentleman proposes to reduce the number from 34 to 29. It is 
germane to his proposition to increase the number from 29 to 39. 
Yet no one would claim that upon the consideration of the bill 
to abolish the Commerce Court it was a germane amendment 
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to increase the number of circuit judges in the United States 
by 5. There is no escape from the logic of that. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Indiana rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to address myself to the point of 
order. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the point of order is well taken; 
that the amendment is out of order, and does not come within 
the purview of the special rule that enables new legislation to 
be carried in this bill. 

That rule was directed only to legislation abolishing the 
Commerce Court. These judges exist by virtue of law irrespec- 
tive of the Commerce Court, and they are a part of the Federal 
judiciary of the country. They are only selected or transferred 
by the President for the purpose of holding the Commerce Court 
while the Commerce Court law remains in force and on the 
statute book. 

But this amendment to abolish the five judges created by the 
statute does not come within the application of this rule at all, 
and is not covered by it. The attempt made here to add an 
amendment abolishing five of the judges of the Federal court 
is clearly out of order, and is not within the provisions of the 
rule in any respect whatever. This amendment is in direct con- 
flict with article 3, section 1, of the Federal Constitution, 
and would be invalid if adopted. The special rule adopted 
permits legislation in this bill abolishing the Commerce Court, 
but it does not provide for legislation abolishing the offices of 
five circuit judges. Because these five circuit judges hold the 
Commerce Court is no reason for the abolishing of their offices. 
That could not be done even if authorized by the special rule. 
I respectfully submit the point of order made against the amend- 
ment is well taken and ought to be sustained. 

Mr. FOSTER. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I think if the 
Chair will make the distinction which exists in reference to 
these judges in connection with the court he will see that these 
judges are not created especially for the Commerce Court, but 
are designated from the circuits, I think by the Supreme Court, 
one each year, to act as Commerce Court judges, so that when 
the Commerce Court is abolished these circuit court judges go 
back to their circuits. The distinction ought to be understood— 
that they are not Commerce Court judges, but circuit court 
judges of the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How many circuit judges were there before 
the Commerce Court was created? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Forty-two, I believe. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; twenty-nine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And when the Commerce Court was created 
there were 34. Now, when the Commerce Court is abolished, 
there ought to be 29 again. These men are not going back to 
their circuits. There are no circuits for them. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is an attempt to create additional cir- 
cuits and there are places where they now act. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That might be true. 

Mr. FOSTER. And there might be use for them at another 
time. But I think the Chair will recognize that these are not 
specially Commerce Court judges, but they are judges of the 
United States circuit courts, designated for a time temporarily 
to act as Coimmerce Court judges. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Chairman, just a suggestion. I beg 
to suggest to the Chair that this amendment does come within 
the rule. It abolishes offices, reduces expenditures, and repeals 
the law creating the new offices; and therefore it comes within 
the Holman rule requirement of reducing expenditures. 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposes to repeal the 
law which creates these judges. This provision repeals the 
court, aud it simply extends the appeal to the office as well as 
to the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mane. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to be heard 
against that proposition for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think the Chair’s ruling will be 
the correct ruling in that case, and I want to call the Chair’s 
attention to a distinction, though I may be infelicitous in the 
use of language. 

The act of 1910 created a Commerce Court. In the paragraph 
creating it, defining its powers and duties, it did not undertake 
to put judges on it, but in a subsequent paragraph it was pro- 
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vided that circuit judges should preside in that court, and while 
the President is authorized to appoint five other circuit Judges, 
the five named became part of the general body of circuit 
judges. 

The body of circuit judges was increased by those five. 
The Commerce Court itself is an entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent creation from the judiciary body of circuit judges. 
The court can be abolished without interfering at all with the 
judges, because the law itself provides for them to go back to 
their circuits, as each one serves his turn on the Commerce 
Court, and resume the circuit work. It is not germane to a 
proposition to abolish a court, which is independent in itself, 
to attempt to reform and modify the judicial system of the 
United States. It is not germane to a proposition to abolish 
this court to say that circuit judges who have been designated 
to serve upon it shall also be recalled when their office and life 
tenure as circuit judges are entirely independent of the Com- 
merce Court 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that under the Holman 
rule this amendment is germane. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I voted against the estab- 
lishment of the Commerce Court. In company with my friend 
and colleague from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON], Judge RICHARDSON, 
of Alabama, and Mr. Peters of Massachusetts. a minority re- 
port was made against the establishment of this court and the 
creation of these offices. I have voted in this House on several 
occasions to abolish the court. I think it was an unnecessary 
creation of a useless court. When the decisions of that court 
first came to be considered by the greatest court on the face of 
the earth, the Supreme Court of the United States, that court 
reversed them because they set themselves up to destroy the 
policy of Congress in enacting the interstate-commerce law. 

In the case of Procter & Gamble v. United States (225 U. S., 
282, 294, 295, 298) the Supreme Court reversed the decision of 
the Court of Commerce (188 Fed., 221), holding that the court 
had jurisdiction to grant relief from an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refusing to award the relief sought, on 
the ground that the jurisdiction conferred by clause “ second,” 
section 207, of this code, “ to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
in whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” applied only to affirmative orders of the commission. 
Mr. Chief Justice White said: 

It can not be disputed that the act creating the Commerce Court was 
intended to be but a part of the existing system for the regulation of 
interstate commerce, which was established by virtue of the original 
adoption in 1887 of the act to regulate commerce, and which was ex- 
panded by the repeated amendments of that act which followed, de- 
veloped in practical execution by the rulings of the body (Interstate 
Commerce Commission), upon whem was cast the administrative en- 
forcement of the act, the whole elucidated and sanctioned by a long 
line of decisions of this court. That in adopting the provisions con- 
cerning the Commerce Court and making it part of the system, it was 
not intended to destroy the existing machinery or method of regulq- 
tion, but to cause it to be more efficient by affording a more harmoni- 
ous means for securing the judicial enforcement of the act to regulate 
commerce is certain. * * * The first six sections, which called 
into being the Commerce Court and defined its powers all demonstrate 
the purpose as above stated; that is, to adjust the powers and duties 
of the newly created court in such manner as to cause them to accord 
with the system of regulation provided by the act to regulate com- 
merce as it then existed. * * It is impossible, we think, in 
reason, to give to the act creating the Commerce Court the meaning 
affixed to it by the court below, since to do so would be virtually to 


overthrow the entire system which had arisen from the adoption and 
enforcement of the act to regulate commerce, 


I have not the time to enter into a legal argument as to the 
right of Congress to abolish the office of judge created by act 
of Congress. It is true that these judges after being appointed 
hold their office during good behavior; but as a lawyer I main- 
tain the proposition that when you create an office, and that 
office is filled by appointment as provided by the Constitution, 
if you take away the office the whole superstructure falls. No 
judge can hold an office when the power that creates the office 
takes the office away. 

When Adams went out of office on the 4th of March, 1801, he 
appointed what were called the “‘ midnight judges,” who were 
commissioned as circuit judges. When Jefferson came in, an- 
swering the demands of the people, he had Congress repeal the 
law that created those seven circuit judges. who had their com- 
missions in their pockets, Jefferson restored the old judicial 
system of district judges, requiring the Supreme Court judges 
to sit as circuit judges, and those seven circuit judges appointed 
by Adams were turned out of office, and they never had the 
effrontery to appeal to Congress to pay their salaries. It was 
such a well-2ccepted doctrine that it never was questioned; and 
I, as a representative of the people, stand here to assert that 
no judge, and no other officer who draws his power to hold an 
office from an act of Congress, can become greater than the 
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creator and hold that office in spite of the will of Congress. 
We are repealing the law that creates this court. Let us at the 
Same time repeal the act that creates the office of judge, take 
away the power of the judge to hold office, and let the courts 
settle the question. As a lawyer, after some investigation which 
I have not the time to state to the House now, I have not the 
slightest doubt that if we enact this amendment and repeal 
the act that creates the office of judge, repeal the act to estab- 
lish the court, the court will go, the office of judge wil! go, 
and the judges themselves will go. Either that, or else we 
have arrived at that stage in the history of this Republie where 
an. officeholder created by act of Congress is greater than the 
creator of the office—the Congress itself. For myself I am 
willing to vote to abolish this court, but I think we should fol- 
low it with this amendment,that not only strikes the court from 
the statute book, but takes away from the judge whose 

was created by this act the right to continue longer in 
[Applause. } 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from 
[Mr. Murpock] 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Five minutes will be enough. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman might take the 10 minutes and 
reserve 5. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will take the 10 minutes and reserve 5. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will only give the gentleman five min- 
utes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I favor the proposition in 
the bill which abolishes the Commerce Court, and I also favor 
the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Bartietr] which does away with the five judge- 
ships. It must be that Congress is not helpless in a matter of 
this kind. When the Commerce Court was created we created 
along with it 5 circuit judges. Previous to that there had been 
29 circuit judges in this country. The additional 5 created 
made the number 34. Now, the court itself is to pass, and when 
the court passes these 5 additional and unnecessary judgeships 
should pass with it. I particularly favor the abolishment of 
the Commerce Court, because I believe that it was not only 
useless but that its creation has tended to defeat justice in the 
matter of the regulation of railroad rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created largely because of delay which 
met the shipper when he sought redress in the courts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, a legislative creature, in 
its development through the years met with many obstacles in 
judicial limitations, and finally the special Commerce Court was 
established, created when Congress was really not inclined to 
create it, but because political powers foreed the new court on 
Congress. When the new Court of Commerce was created it 
began to arrogate to itself powers which belonged to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

In one notable case in its short history the court took upon 
itself the right to review the administrative judgment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The case came about 
through a complaint before .he commission by Procter & Gam- 
ble, manufacturers in Cincinnati, who claimed that a railroad 
did not have a right to charge demurrage on a private car held 
on a private track and not unloaded. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission acting in its admin 
trative capacity, and entirely within its rights, held that the 
railroad rule should stand; that is. decided against Proctor & 
Gamble. That should have settled the matter; that should 
have been final. The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
created for making just such decisions final as the one which 
resulted from this dispute between Proctor & Gamble and the 
railroad. The original idea was to bring speedy relief in a 
controverted matter without recourse to the courts. But this 
new Commerce Court in its very beginning showed its dispo- 
sition to go beyond its powers and take commission jurisdiction 
away. 

Mr. 


( 


Is- 


BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Did not the Commerce Court uphold the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It did; but it went beyond its province. I 
agree that the Commerce Court upheld the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. but when the Commerce Court did that it 
went beyond its jurisdiction; it was reviewing the administra- 
tive judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a thing 
it did not have the right to do, and the Supreme Court of the 


| United States so held. 


Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman will find that decision in 
my remarks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no disagreement between myself 
and the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from 
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Louisiana. I am stating the fact—that the new 
Court arrogated to itself powers that it did not have. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And undertook to destroy the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope that the Commerce Court will be 
abolished. This is not the only time that it went beyond its 
jurisdiction, and if it is continued it will undoubtedly continue 
to do so in the future. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that 
under the agreement all the amendments are to be offered now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has 25 minutes in which 
he can offer all the amendments he pleases. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit an amendment 
to be pending. The amendment is to strike out the entire 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
on it now? 

Mr. MANN. Not at present; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 13, after the words “ United States,” 
comma and insert a period, and add the following words: 

The several district courts of the United States shall also have 
jurisdiction over the cases brought to correct any error of law made 
y the Interstate Commerce Commission in granting the rights and 
granting relief in any proceeding before said commission.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. SIMS. The point of order is that it is not germane to the 
provisions of the bill which are made in order by a special rule. 
The provisions of the bill provide for two things—first, the 
abolition of the court, and second, vesting the jurisdiction from 
now on in the district court. Those are the two purposes of 
the legislation, and any amendment that follows this purpose is 
germane, but an amendment that is offered to increase or de- 
crease the powers of the Commerce Court is not germane, or any 
amendment that increases jurisdiction of the court is not ger- 
mane. The amendment proposes to give appeals to the courts 
from what is called negative orders of the commission, or, 
rather, no orders, and that is legislation on the powers of the 
commission which is not embraced within the legislation in the 
appropriation bill made in order under the special rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
rule my point of order. 

I desire to present this proposition to the House: There has 
been a whole lot said here about the Commerce Court over- 
riding the Interstate Commerce Commission. The fact of it is 
that Congress has never been willing to permit the poor shipper 
anywhere in this land to appear before this court. We have 
sought here to give him that right, and it is germane to the 
jurisdiction that some are now seeking to abolish, to give that 
jurisdiction to the district courts of the country, So that, as 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. MurpocK] says, when the commis- 
sion seeks to override the shipper in favor of the railroads the 
shipper may have a chance to go into the district court and 
present his case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman does 
not intend to misstate my proposition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; but the gentleman 
chance, because I propose to offer another amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
I want to know whether the gentleman from Louisiana is now 
consuming a portion of his time or debating the point of order? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am debating the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not talking to the point of order, 
because the committee has endeavored to limit debate upon 
this question to an hour and 45 minutes. I have no objection 
to the gentleman discussing the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the amendment is germane. The 
provision in the pending bill seeks to take jurisdiction from one 
court and vest it into several courts. I think that this matter 
is subject to amendment upon the floor of the House or in this 
committee of the House, and that is exactly what I seek to 
do by my amendment. 

I seek to extend the jurisdiction of the United States district 
courts, just as the Rules Committee, under the provision fixed 
in this bill, proposes to extend the jurisdiction of those courts. 
It is proposed in this bill to take the jurisdiction which belongs 
somewhere and vest it in several other courts elsewhere in the 
Nation. If that is true, which we all know is true, why is it 
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not competent under the rule to go a little further and extend 
that jurisdiction to other courts upon a question absolutely 
germane to the particular jurisdiction recited in the bill? If 
the Commerce Court is abolished, the district courts have, 
under this bill, jurisdiction over every affirmative order of the 
commission whenever it may please the railroads to apply to 
any district court in the United States. If that jurisdiction is 
extended to the district courts, in favor of the railroads, why 
can it not be extended to shippers when the commission decides 
against them? And the question being so germane, I submit to 
the Chairman that the ruling just made by the Chairman with 
regard to the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia ap- 
plies with greater force in this case than in the case of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrier]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this provision does two 
things. It purports to abolish the Commerce Court and it pur- 
ports to make provision for the litigation over which that court 
now has jurisdiction. It does not give any new right to any 
parties. The amendment of the.gentleman from Louisiana pro- 
poses to extend the rights which are not now in existence, under 
the law, and it seems to me there is quite a distinction and that 
it is not germane. I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the Chair is in some doubt, he be- 
lieves the amendment to be germane, and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I can now yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] if he desires to discuss 
the amendment. This amendment is a bill that was introduced 
by him in the last Congress and unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has 10 minutes. 
Illinois gave him 10 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois to 
yield me 10 minutes of his time. 

Mr. MANN. I yielded the gentleman 10 minutes a while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the exact 
wording and substance of a bill that was introduced by me in 
the Sixty-second Congress and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, considered by that committee in full hearing, and 
reported by the committee in report No. 1012 of the Sixty-second 
Congress, second session. So that it is not a new proposition 
at all. It has been before a committee of this House, clothed 
with ample jurisdiction to consider it, and has been considered 
and favorably reported by that committee. The question is 
what it seeks to do. It is very brief in its language. It says 
that the district courts shall have the jurisdiction in cases to 
correct any error of law made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in granting or refusing to grant relief in any proceed- 
ings before said commission. 

In the present condition of the law the shippers have not an 
equal ehance with the railroads in reviewing the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This amendment is designed 
to put the shippers on an equal footing with the railroads. 

The condition of the-law as decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Procter & Gamble case was that 
if the shippers applied to the commission for relief from cer- 
tain practices of the railroads, certain conditions of service, 
certain charges which were imposed upon traffic, or a division 
of earnings or any other proposition, and upon presenta- 
tion of their case to the commission it was decided that the case 
did not come within the letter of the interstate-commerce act, 
the shippers could not have any relief under the law. The 
order of the commission was said to be a negative order, and, 
even though based on an erroneous view of the law, was not review- 
able. The shippers then were foreclosed from any other action. 
But take the other side of the proposition. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided upon the same state of facts 
that the interstate-commerce law did cover the case, and did 
give the shippers relief, and ordered the railroad to cease the 
practices in which they were engaged or abate the charges 
which they were making against the shippers, then the railroads 
have unlimited power of appeal. That was the difference be- 
tween an affirmative order which was made against the railroad 
and a negative order which was made against the shippers on 
the same state of facts, on the same points of law, the point of 
law being whether the act complained of came within the word- 
ing of the interstate-commerce law. Now, we say that the ship- 
pers should have the same right to an appeal to the courts on 
points of law that the railroads have. Every man here con- 
ecedes and has conceded in all these arguments and hearings 
that the right of appeal of the railroads can not be taken away. 
The railroads now have a right of appeal to the courts in three 
cases, as stated in these hearings. First, confiscation. If the 
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order made by the Interstate Commerce Commission be con- 
fiscatory of the railroad company’s property. That, they say, 
is a constitutional right which can not be taken away. We do 
not want to take it away. Second, an error of law. The rail- 
roads have a right to appeal, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says, not only on confiscation, but on errors of law. 
Third, arbitrary and unwarranted action; that is, if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission exceeds its power, even in a case 
where it has jurisdiction. 

In those three cases—confiscation, errors of law, arbitrary and 
unwarranted action—the railroads have full right of appeal. In 
those three cases the shipper has no right of appeal. In the 
first place, the shipper can not prove a case of confiscation of 
his business against a common carrier. As to the other two 
cases, errors of law will exist in many cases, or arbitrary or 
unwarranted action may possibly exist; in those two cases the 
shippers ought to be on precisely the same basis as the common 
earrier. This amendment does not say anything about arbi- 
trary or unwarranted action, because we are not assuming that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is going to be prejudiced 
against the shippers. The railroads have the right to appeal on 
unwarranted and arbitrary action, but our amendment goes 
only to one of those three cases in which it is conceded the 
railways have the right of appeal. We ask that the shippers be 
given the right of appeal on errors of law made by the com- 
mission. This is not a question relating solely to any special 
line of business. There will be a good deal of opposition by 
members of the Interstate Commerce Committee of this House 
on the ground that this is some kind of a special privilege 
appiying to a special class of industry. Now, every industry in 
the United States is a special industry as far as that is con- 
cerned. The lumber business is a special industry. Of course, 
the soap industry of Procter & Gamble is a special kind of indus- 
try and business. Each industry raises a special question for 
the consideration of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
this law is not directed to any special line of business. It is par- 
ticularly applicable, however, to the lumber business of the great 
Southwest—Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 

The lumber business is one of the most important lines of in- 
dustry for the development of the Southwest. It is the great 
pioneer in opening up the country. It is a highly competitive 
business. Lumber can not be gotten out to market unless the 
millman has a little lumber road to take his product down to 
the trunk-line railroad. The millman has to build that little 
road himself. He goes back into the country 50 or 100 miles 
from a railroad and sets up his little sawmill. He begins to 
develop the country and get out lumber. Throughout all the 
Southwest there is a blanket rate on lumber to the basic point 
on the Mississippi River. Mills located on the trunk-line rail- 
roads or within switch limits therefore get the benefit of that 
rate, but mills located back in the country are largely at the 
mercy of the trunk-line roads as to what allowance they would 
get for bringing the lumber down. This is a most unfortunate 
conditions of affairs, so far as the business interests of the 
Southwest are concerned. I plead very earnestly for fair treat- 
ment and an equal show for all business men, big and little, in 
these transportation matters. 

The railroads are bitterly opposing this change. They have 
no right to do so, for they should have no special privilege that 
is not given to the shippers. 

Many good men have been misled by the false clamor that 
has been raised about this bill. 

It was first said that it applied only to a special line of 
cases—the tap-line cases. This is not true, because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission changed the form of its ruling in 
the tap-line cases from a negative order to an affirmative order. 
Thereupon the tap-line cases were taken into court, where they 
are now. This shows that the bill did not have for its sole 
purpose enabling the tap-line cases to get a trial. 

It was said also that this would enlarge the rights of the 
railroads to appeal. Such a thing is clearly impossible, for the 
railroads have almost unlimited rights in that direction now. 
It is the shipper who has no right of appeal, and the railroads 
do not want him to have. It was said, also, with more noise 
than truth, this was an attempt to destroy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Instead of being an attempt to destroy, it 
is an attempt to perfect that system. I believe strongly in the 
strict regulation of railroads, and I believe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is a splendid thing. It ought to be upheld 
and sustained, but its benefits ought to be made as equal as 
possible. I maintain, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that most of the railroad legislation and decisions of the past 
20 years have been a direct aid to the railroads. 

I come from a great railroad center and know something 
about the matter. The truth is that the railroads are getting 
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more clear money out of their business to-day than ever before 
in their history. Twenty years ago they were giving rebates 
right and left to all big shippers. A man would hardly ship a 
earload of freight without asking for and getting a special 
rate. The railroads seldom collected tariff on anything. Now 
they get full tariff on everything, which is clear gain for the 
railroads. The railroads used to employ an army of traffic 
agents, soliciting freight agents, and so forth, with fine offices 
and big expense accounts, to get business. Now all that has 
ceased. They used to give passes right and left. Hardly a 
respectable white man wanted to pay fare. A man felt cheap 
if he could not get a pass. Cut-rate tickets were openly sold 
at the broker’s offices. Now all this is changed. Everybedy 
pays fare; even the politicians. This is all right, but the rail- 
roads are winners to that extent. They even charge now for 
excess baggage. 

All these abuses were properly corrected, but the reforms put 
money in the pockets of the railroads. This saving ought to 
come back to the people by a general reduction of freight rates, 
but it has not done so. When the railroads stop paying rebates 
to the big shippers, then the little shippers ought to get some 
reduction in the general tariff rates, but they did not get any 
reduction. The railroads simply pocketed the winnings. I am 
glad to see the railroads prosper, but my main interest is to see 
that the shippers get not only uniform rates but as low rates as 
possible. It makes a big difference to a business community 
that is as far from the seaboard as Kansas City. 

This bill has been indorsed practically by every commercial 
body in the United States. It has been indorsed by every city 
big enough to have a traffic bureau maintained by the shippers 
instead of by the railroads. There is not a city big enough to 
have a traffic bureau of its own that has not indorsed this 
legislation. I think that statement can be made almost without 
exception, and nearly every board of trade, nearly every busi- 
ness club, nearly every business association in the South and 
Southwest has asked to be put on the same basis as the rail- 
roads. 

The great main point is that the railroads to-day are the ones 
that have the power of appeal, and use the power of appeal, 
and use it to the Commerce Court, to the district court, to the 
Supreme Court, to any court. When you present the question 
to your body of shippers and say, “ Gentlemen, you have the 
right to petition the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to these terminal charges, or bridge charges, or whatever they 
may be, but if the Interstate Commerce Commission says it 
does not come within the purview of the interstate-commerce 
law, then, gentlemen, you are out of court. If they say it does 
come within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, then, if they are wrong in that decision, the railroads 
could have appealed.” This is not equality for the shippers. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I have some amendments 
I want to offer. This first amendment is contingent upon the 
defeat of the amendment introduced by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Boriinp], and inasmuch as it is decided to be 
pending, and I have nothing to conceal in my efforts, I would 
be satisfied to have it reported now for information and consid- 
ered as pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] offers an amendment, which will be considered as 
pending. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentieman from Missouri 


On page 21, line 11, after the word “ thirteen,” strike out the comma 
and insert a period. Strike out, after said period, the balance of page 21 
and all of pages 22, 23, 24, and strike out all of that part of page 25 
up to and including line 17 and jnsert in lieu thereof the following: 
“And no court in the United States shall entertain jurisdiction of any 
suit to enforce, suspend, set aside, in whole or in part, any order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but such orders of said commission 
shall be final as to questions of law as well as to questions of fact.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
all of this amendment as legislation upon what the courts can do 
or can not do in the future, because certainly it is not within 
the proper legislative provisions of this appropriation bill, made 
in order by the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will reserve his decision until 
the amendment comes up for consideration. The Chair under- 
stands this amendment will not be offered if the other is 
adopted. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the other amendment is adopted, then 
of course everybody has an equal chance, and I will withdraw 
this one. If the other is defeated, then I propose to press this 
amendment. 


Mr. SIMS. If the amendment which was discussed by the 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bornanp] is adopted, then you 
do not propose to offer yours? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make the point of order in time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will be considered as 
made. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman has other amendments to offer. 
I shall be glad to have him offer them as he did this, and let 
us know what they are. i 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This is all. The gentleman from Illinois 
offered one amendment which I intended to offer. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know how many the gentleman intended 
to offer. I thought he had about four. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I can use some of my 
time now. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, this controversy over the 
Commerce Court has been going on ever since the creation of 
that court. There never has been a time when the lines of 
gentlemen fighting for and against the continuation of that 
court could be outlined with certainty until this very moment. 
As soon as the decision to which the gentleman from Kansas 
referred was announced by the Commerce Court and was re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United States the shippers 
of the country, who over the protest of every railroad in the 
country had been solely responsible for the creation of the Com- 
merce Court, commenced their appeal to Congress by petition 
to give them an equal right with the railroads under the law. 
They came here and they found that there were two committees 
which claimed jurisdiction over this subject matter. They came 
here not by ones or tens or dozens, but by tens of thousands to 
petition Congress. Representative merchants, men of business, 
shippers—all came from every quarter of this Republic. They 
came from New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, and everywhere. 
They did not say, 1s my friend interprets the situation, that the 
Commerce Court had undertaken to override the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but they said that the Com- 
merce Court was intended to give them their day in court and 
that Congress had permanently denied them that right. 
Scarcely had that decision been printed in the newspapers when 
the gentleman from Missouri had a bill before the Judiciary 
Committee which is the basis and wording of the resolution 
upon which I asked him to speak and in whose behalf he had 
spoken before the Judiciary Committee. At that time I was a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which had reported the bill ereating that court, and that very 
day I had a bill which I was trying to get out of the committee 
to give the shippers of the country an equal chance with the 
railroads. From that day to this we have fought, in and out. 
But now the proposition comes in this wise: The resolution 
menns that, whether you maintain the Commerce Court or 
whether you vest the jurisdiction in the district courts of the 
United States, the shipper may be permitted, upon questions of 
law, to enter any court that the railroads are permitted to enter. 

The second proposition I have is that if you will not give 
that right to the shipper, then take that right also from the rail- 
roads. You should align yourselves one way or the other on 
the proposition. What right has a corporation to be permitted 
to go into courts where the shipper is not permitted to go? 
Why do you insist upon giving the railroads the right to walk 
into the Commerce Court as they have been doing into the 
district col posed in this bill unless the shipper also 
is given an equal opportunity to have an interpretation of the 
law involved in the order issued by the commission? I say the 
shipper ought to have his day in court, and if you say he shall 
not have it, then the railroads ought not to have it. 

So I have offered two propositions, one to vest the jurisdic- 
tion in the district court, or the circuit court, or the Commerce 
Court, or in any other court that a railroad may go into, so as 
to have the law of the commission interpreted; that if the rail- 
roads may go into court to have the law interpreted the shipper 
may likewise step into that same court and have the law of the 
commission’s order interpreted when the order is against him. 
If you will not give the shipper that right, when he alone is 
responsible for the creation of the Commerce Court, why will 
you give the same right to the railroads? Have they more 
rights than the shippers? Why will you give the right to the 
steamboat ies will you give the right to the 
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God knows they have been driven out of business time and time 
again over the protest of the commission of Louisiana, of the 
Board of Trade of New Orleans, and every commercial body in 
the State, just simply because the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion said, “ No, we will not give you an order.” An order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission only lasts for 24 months, and 
under the old order of things it took the court more than 24 
months to bring a case to a final decision, so that in many cases 
no result at all beneficial to the people was reached and the 
commission’s order was absolutely nullified by the delays of 
the court in the trial of those orders, provoked by the carriers, 
to which the shippers were ever excluded, to the profit of the 
carrier and the confusion of the shipper, whether he was an 
individual or a community. 

It all amounts to this, and I predict now that if you adopt 
this proposition you will not have any order of the commis- 
sion not consented to by the railroads that will ever become 
effective. Why do I say that? I say that because I have talked 
with the Attorney General and have gone over the facts with 
him, and he says that the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
order is dead unless the railroad consents to it. and otherwise 
if any one of the 85 district judges in this Republic signs an in- 
junction. 

Why do I say this? Because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says it. They have said it, they have published it. 
This is true if there can be found in the country a judge along 
the line of the traffic from the point of shipment to the point of 
destination who will sign an injunction against the shipper who 
commenced action, and he might as well abandon the suit, and 
the shipper might as well become ready to pay the railroad 
rates demanded, in the face of the decision of the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now, I am putting this proposition fairly before you. I have 
no interest in the matter beyond the business interest of the 
city that stands at the mouth of the Mississippi River, which we 
believe, perhaps erroneously, will be the great gateway of the 
great valley when the Panama Canal is opened in the next 24 
months. I have no interest in the matter except the demand of 
the individual shippers and commercial organizations of the 
city of New Orleans, of the railroad commission of my State, 
of Arkansas and of other Squthern States, of the people living 
in the great Mississippi Valley, and of Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
every large town clear up the River to the Great Lakes demand- 
ing that if there is going to be any appeal from the findings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the shipper may come in 
equally and have an equal opportunity with the carriers—rail- 
road and all. 

Who stands here as the particular representatives of the car- 
riers of the country? Who are standing as their spokesmen? 
Let me read you just one letter showing that there is nobody. 
You can not find in any of the hearings before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, or any other committee, one solitary shipper anywhere 
in the United States defending the abolition of this court. 

You will find that they want the court abolished unless they 
themselves are given an equal opportunity with the railroads 
as the carriers, so they likewise can go before the courts upon 
questions of law. 

Let me show you how the railroads view it. I have here a 
letter from the vice president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co. Let me show you how he looks at 
the matter as a railroad man and as a citizen: 

I have thought of you frequently during these last months, and of 
what it seems to me an unwise and unjust action by Congre 
attempting to terminate the Commerce Court. From’ the standpoi 
of a railroad man perhaps I ought to be glad that we ean go back 
the district courts and have all of the delays and confusion arising 
from congested dockets and different lines of decision, but I hope that 
my sense of duty as a citizen overtops my railroad prejudices. 

That is as close as you can get anybody to say he wants the 
abolishment of the Commerce Court. He hopes it will be ad- 
vantageous to his corporation, but he hopes his duty as a citi- 
zen overtops his duty as a railroad man. 

My friends, there can be no escape from the proposition. 
There is no question upon which there has been more misinfor- 
mation than upon this question. I have not time to go over 
the whole matter. Take what my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Bartrerr], usually a most accurate man, said 
awhile ago, that this court was trying to estop the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing the law which Con- 
gress had intrusted to that commission for interpretation and 
enforcement. Let me read to the gentleman from Georgia, if 
he is here, 21 opinion of the Assistant Attorney General, given 
the other day before the Judiciary Committee upon this point— 
the man who has looked after the cases arising from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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He says: 

The orders of the commission — by the circuit courts in only 
42 per cent of the cases, by the Supreme Court in 56 per cent, and 
by the Commerce Court in 67 per cent. 

Here are the figures and the cases. And yet you say, men 
usually well informed, like my friend from Georgia [Mr. Bart- 
tert], like my friend from Kansas [Mr. Murpock], say that 
the moment the court was created it sought to strangle the 
efforts of the commission, and yet the court to which they 
proposed to refer under this proposition did not come within 40 
per cent of upholding the commission as did the court which 
they propose to abolish. I cite that as an example of how they 
misrepresent the whole situation. 

The fact is that when the Commerce Court was created the 
railroads, when orders were issued against them, were able 
through the law to delay matters to the length of 233} months, 
and when the railroads lost their cases the people under the 
law got the benefit of the ruling for two-fifths of one year. 
When they got before the Commerce Court their cases were 
decided in 94 months and orders were effective for nearly 15 
months. The people got the benefit of that. What happened? 
Congress had refused to allow the people to go into the courts 
and they permitted only the corporations to go in them, and 
then the railroads very adroitly desired to do what this pro- 
posed legislation intends—to go into the district courts and have 
the delays te which this railroad gentleman refers in this 
letter, part of which I have read. They undertook to say to the 
people of our country that the Commerce Court was the enemy 
of the shippers, and was trying to throttle the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when in fact that court had advanced the 
decision of cases until the case, as in the intermountain case, in 
which the constituents of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonpELL] are interested, was heard on a second trial in 76 
days. 

It is possible to make effective the commission’s orders 
through this court; but if you are not going to maintain the 
court, then give the people an equal chance with the carriers 
in the court. If you do not want to give the people an equal 
chance with the carriers, then deprive the carriers of the court 
as well. The people are willing to stand by the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but they are unwilling 
to stand by a one-sided court, where everyone opposed to the 
shippers can get an injunction and every decision that favors 
the shipper can not be tried in the courts. So I say that the 
proposition now comes for the first time in a logical way. We 
have never had an opportunity to present this matter in the way 
in which it is now presented. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY,. Will the gentleman kindly tell us which 
proposition he favors, whether he thinks the right of appeal 
should be taken from the railroads or should be given to the 
shippers? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I favor that right being given to the 
shippers. I believe there ought to be courts and that these 
courts ought to interpret the law of the land; so I favor the 
Commerce Court. ; 

Mr. OGLESBY. That is, that both should have the right 
to appeal? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; but I can not get anybody to hear 
the shippers’ side on this floor. I have not been able for the 
last two years, aby more than the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BortaAnp], even though backed up by-the entire member- 
ship of the Judiciary Committee, to have a hearing on his bill 
until it was offered as an amendment in this way. Is it pos- 
sible that the Congress has gotten to the point where the 
shipper can not get a hearing? 

Is it possible that he is to be thrown out of Congress entirely 
and kept out forever from having this law interpreted? Is it 
possible that Congress has gotten to the point where no one can 
be heard on the floor unless he speaks for the carriers of the 
country? It is said that those who are talking for the people 
are simply talking to throttle the commission itself. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has studied this question exhaus- 
tively? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; for the last two years. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman’s amendment, as I understand it, 
will give the shipper an equal chance along with the railroads 
to have his day in court? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. : 

Mr. COX. And unless the gentleman’s amendment is adopted 
the shipper will not have it? 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. He will not; and if it is not adopted, 
then the other amendment ought to be adopted and keep the 
railroads also out of the courts. Let us have the commission 
settle the whole thing. I am not afraid of the commission. I 
know the men on that commission as well as any man on the 
floor of this House. We are appropriating $300,000 in this bill 
to start the physical valuation of railroads in this country. 
Let me tell you that the commission is of the opinion now that 
it will take eight years to carry out what we instructed them 
to do in the last Congress with regard to the physical valuation 
of railroads and eight more years to have the court decide 
whether they are right or wrong if this bill goes through. 
There are 16 years in front of us. . With $300,000 appropriated 
in this bill, we start to expend over $10,000,000 to do what? To 
accomplish a thing which, if everything runs smoothly, we will 
be able to legislate about in 16 years. 

Now, is there any gentleman who doubts—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. First, let me finish this. Is there any 
one who doubts there ought to be a central court here, so that 
the question of the physical valuation may be tried at once, 
so that the Illinois Central in Illinois, the Southern Pacific 
in Louisiana and California, and others may not have their 
physical valuation held from one end to the other, until the 
Supreme Court has an opportunity for a final judgment upon 
the physical cost of some railroad somewhere in New England, 
or possibly in my little borough down home, in order that it 
may take and construe the law and give effect to what Con- 
gress intended when it contemplated the expenditure of ten 
millions to get a physical valuation of railroads in order that 
we may legislate intelligently and assist the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regulating rates? Is it possible we are 
going to abolish this court without any more thought, without 
any committee having considered the legislation? Is it pos- 
sible we are going to sandbag the court? It is not as decent 
as the recall, because the recall of the court, that device for 
the distortion of justice, is predicated at least upon the law 
giving the people the right to do that, but here the people as 
a force throughout the United States are demanding the reten- 
tion of a central court that it may make effective the legis- 
lation of this country. And yet we sit here and blackjack 
this court. We refuse to pay the man who sweeps the floor of 
that court. We have not paid him since the 1st of July. We 
have held the court up to opprobrium. We say: “ We will not 
let you try any case; and if you do not try your case, you are 
held up and crucified before the public and in the press of the 
country as favoring the carrier as against the shipper. We 
propose to sandbag you. We will blackjack you out of exist- 
ence. We will abolish your court. We will put the court out 
of business. Your marshal goes out of business. We will 
close your office. You have not paid the rent even. You have 
not paid the rent since the 1st of July.- We will cripple your 
office. You have not even paid the telephone girl in the office.” 

I say the recall of judges does not compare with the conduct 
of Coagress toward this court. I know nothing of the men who 
compose it, but that court, in my judgment, has stood with 
dignity assaults which were not borne out by the facts. It has 
stood there with dignity issuing its decrees regardless of opin- 
ions but simply praying that opportunity might be given it for 
the shipper to step into that court some day and say: “I would 
like to have the right of injunction because the law of my case 
is at fault.” Congress is responsible for the condition in the 
court. Congress is responsible for it, not the law. Congress is 
responsible for it in every way, and Congress will have to reckon 
with that when they have abolished the court, for if you abolish 
that court you shall create another one withiA 24 months. 
Before this Congress goes out you will have another court 
to replace this one giving the shipper a chance in that court, 
and I know whereof I speak. I have over 10,000 petitions 
in my office about it asking me to urge that this thing be done. 
They do not come from any particular section, but from every- 
where. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
tion? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the amendment of the gentleman so 
framed that if this Commerce Court should be abolished, in the 
interpretation of the law as given by the district courts the 
shipper will have the right to appeal whether the Commerce 
Court is continued or discontinued? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; but let me illustrate it by saying 
this: If a man in Florida ships a package of vegetables to 
Fairbanks, Alaska—and they do so ship—all the railroads over 
which that package travels have the right to go into any court 
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that touches that railroad, so in that case the shipper would have 
to go to one particular court and the railroad might take him 
to Fairbanks in Alaska to try whether they have charged him 
13 cents too much a package of vegetables going to Alaska. If 
a man in Louisiana ships a crate of strawberries to Nome, 
Alaska—which they do—and they beat him out of 2 cents a box 
on those strawberrfes, he will have to go to try his case at 
Nome to get his 2 cents. If a man in California ships a 
package of fruit te Boston—oranges, say—and the railroads 
refuse to accede to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order, 
they can go to Boston and get their case tried there. If the judge 
there will not grant the order, the railroad ean go to Kansas 
City and get it, and drag a man from California, from Florida, 
from Louisiana, and so forth, to make good the deficit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish I had an hour of time to discuss 


Mr. QUIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rise? 

Mr. QUIN. I would like to get some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been Civided between the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The leman 
Escu] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, when the proposition providing 
for the Commerce Court was before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce there were several arguments proposed 
upon which the committee based its action. Those arguments 
were these, in brief: By the establishment of a Commerce Court 
the disposition of cases arising out of the interstate-commerce 
act would be expedited; we would have a harmonious line of 
decisions rendered by an expert tribunal and at less expense 
than under the preceding system. 

There is no question in my mind but that the establishment and 
maintenance of a Commerce Court begets uniformity of deci- 
sions, and uniformity of decisions begets stability in the law 
itself. Before the Commerce Court was established the deci- 
sions were made by the circuit judges throughout the United 
States, and there are some 30 of these. They sometimes dif- 
fered as to the law upon the same state of facts, and the records 
show that in one State the circuit court would hand down a 
decision on a given state of facts and in the next State along 
the line of the same carrier another circuit court might hand 
down a different decision upon the same state of facts. Now, 
inasmuch as instability in decisions of courts undermines con- 
fidence in the law itself, when we have one tribunal to try all 
cases of the same kind we are sure of a uniformity of decisions, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. , Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not that objection exist to per- 
mitting circuit courts to exist at all? Is there not the same 
liability in other classes of cases? 

Mr. ESCH. In some measure; but here we eliminate that 
lack of uniformity by having one court. 

Again, the establishment and maintenance of a Commerce 
Court gives us a tribunal of experts in these interstate-com- 
merce cases. There are district judges and judges of the 
court of appeals who really do not wish to try cases arising 
out of or connected with railroad rates, because of the highly 
technical character of this litigation. But with a Commerce 
Court, the men in it would soon become efficient judges. 

It is true that under the law that exists the judges are to go 
to the circuit bench after a period of years’ service on this 
tribunal, but after one year’s absence therefrom they can be 
reappointed thereto. 

Again, the Commerce Court is more economical to the liti- 
gant because it shortens the period in which the litigation is 
pending, and because the records of the Commerce Court, being 
here in Washington, are accessible and available in the event 
the case is appealed to the Supreme Court; and it is certainly 
more expeditious to have one court before which all actions 
can be brought and from which appeal can be had to the Su- 
preme Court than to have litigation pending, as is now pro- 
posed, in the 86 district courts of the United States. From 
these districts an appeal is to be allowed to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, and from thence to the Supreme Court. 

The delay caused by these repeated appeals is almost ruinous 
to the average litigant. This Commerce Court saves the time 
of litigation and expedites the trial and hearings. There is no 
one charge against American judicature so well founded as the 
delay in the trial of causes. The Commerce Court gives us 
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expedition in trials, and for these reasons I have always been 
a firm believer in the efficacy of the court, and I believe that it 
ought to be sustained. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Sims] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, because I can not hope to 
eover the subject in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sims} asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to reply very briefly to 
the argument of the gentleman who has just taken his seat 
[Mr. Escu], to the effect that litigation is liable to be delayed 
if this amendment is adopted. 

How many suits were brought in the last fiscal year from 
July 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, in this court? Just 20. Only 20 
suits brought, and you must have 5 judges to try 20 suits. That 
is only 4 cases to a judge. They talk about it being an economi- 
cal court, when each of these judges gets $7,000 and $1,500 
extra for being required. to stay in Washington, where we 
Members have been all the summers for the past six years 
with no extra pay or allowances. 

Gentlemen talk about the expediting of suits. 
these suits? Only the railroad companies. Whose suits do you 
want to expedite? The suit of a railway company, that is 
brought to nullify the orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

No one except a friend of the railroads wants to expedite the 
ruin of the work of the commission. When it used to be that a 
suit had to be brought by the commission in order to have an 
order of the commission executed, what railroad man or railroad 
lawyer was asking for expedition? 

I drew up the provisions earried in this bill, not exactly in 
this form as to some details, and sent it to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for remarks, and I read the letter of the com- 
mission in reply to the request: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 6, 1913. 


Tennessee [Mr. 


Who brings 


Hon. T. W. Sims, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 


Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 30th and referring to bill H. R. 
5611, I am directed by the commission to say that the only suggestion 
which occurs to us in connection with this bill is that ff it is to become 
law it would seem advisable to insert the words “and for other pur- 
poses "’ in the title of the bill, for the reason that, in addition to the 
purposes now stated in the title, the bill proposes material changes in 
the law, particularly with reference to the granting of preliminary in- 
junctions and stay orders. 

I might add that if the jurisdiction is to be transferred the provision 
that applications for restraining or stay orders shall be heard before 
three judges and upon due notice to the commission is highly com- 
mendable. . 


Yours, truly, FE. E. CLARK, Chairman. 


The legislation contained in this bill simply abolishes a court 
that ought never to have been created and vests the jurisdic- 
tion which it now exercises in the district courts of the United 
States. That is all of it, and that is all there ought to be of it. 
There ought not to be any attempt to ennct substantive law in 
this bill. There ought not to be any attempt to have an in- 
crease or decrease of the powers of the commission, and there 
ought not to be any attempt to increase or decrease the juris- 
diction of the district courts over that of the Commerce Court. 
The only reason why the district courts are designated instead 
of the circuit courts is that the circuit courts have been abol- 
ished since the Commerce Court was created. 

Let me tell you what else the Commerce Court has done. 
You wanted an expert court. Why did you want it? The 
argument was that it would come nearer deciding a ease right; 
that it would reduce the number of appeals to the Supreme 
Court. How has it been with the Commerce Court? Twelve 
eases that have been appealed from the Commerce Court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States have been decided by that 
court. In how many do you suppose the action of this expert 
court was approved and sustained? In 2 cases out of 12. The 
Supreme Court reversed the Commerce Court in 10 out of 
the 12 cases. Pray, my friend from Wisconsin, do you want 
any more expert courts? This court has been expert in error, 
expert in failing to understand and interpret the law, and the 
Supreme Court has reversed it in 10 out of 12 cases, and in 1 
case in which it was sustained it was simply in the granting of 
a preliminary injunction. Ought any court to be fed and 
clothed that can not guess better than that? Show me the 
justice of the peace, show me the police judge, show me the 
most inferior court which is wrong in 10 out of 12 of its 
decisions. 
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They said, “ Oh, this is going to be an economy.” How long 
are you going to take to educate a court that is wrong 10 times 
out of 12? What are you going to do with all these questions 
that come up, if they have to go through this court that is 
wrong 5 times out of every 6 cases it tries? Talk about expe- 
dition. I will tell you what expedition this court is bringing 
about. It is expediting the ruin, annihilation, the destruction 
of the interstate-commerce law. [Applause.] 

My friend Mr. Broussarp and my friend Mr. Borianp are the 
gentlemen whom I expected to reply to. There is too much 
in this subject to undertake it in 10 minutes. They get up here 
and ery themselves hoarse in behalf of the shipper and want the 
shipper to have the same rights that the railroads have. Bless 
their souls, I will make them happy right now by telling them 
they have the same right that the railroads have. Show me 
where a railroad can go into any court under heaven to test the 
validity of what they call a negative order. Not one. What is 
a negative order? There is no such thing. It is a misnomer. 
There is no such thing as a negative order. The only kind of 
orders the commission can make are affirmative orders. The 
commission either directs a railroad to do something it has 
not been doing or to cease and desist from doing something it 
has been doing. Chief Justice White stated plainly and em- 
phatically that if the Commerce Court had the power it claimed 
it had, the whole scheme and purpose of the interstate-com- 
merce law would be in confusion and destroyed. 

Why do they make an order against a railroad company? It 
is a public carrier. It is dealing with the public, and the public 
is dealing with it. Do you not see that the moment you go into 
court to test the question whether the commission ought to have 
acted or not you have substituted the judgment of the court 
for the judgment of the commission? A court can not legislate. 
A court can not make a rate for the future. That is an exer- 
cise of legislative power. A court could not, by mandamus or 
otherwise, order the commission to make a rate for the future. 

The commission itself up to 1906 had no power to make a 
rate for the future. Remember that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no jurisdiction to act in any case until it fully 
passes upon the question of law that the existing rate is un- 
reasonable. It has no jurisdiction to make another rate, it 
has no jurisdiction to make any kind of an order in the case, 
until it first determines that the rate attacked, the exis®&ng rate, 
is unreasonable. When it does this, then, and not until then, 
does it have the right under existing law to determine what rate 
shall be made to take the place of the condemned rate for the 
future. 

Now, what would a court do with such a proposition? Talk 
about the shippers. Who receives the benefits of rebates and 
discriminations except favored shippers and favored localities? 
The law was made to prevent discrimination in favor of ship- 
pers. My friend from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] goes almost 
into hysterics over the rights of the shippers, over the wrongs 
to the shippers. We want to conirol the big shippers, the big 
towns, the big cities, the Standard Oil Co., the Steel Trust, and 
other great shippers. These are the people who get favors from 
the carriers; who call themselves shippers; who ask permission 
to do something, and when they fail to get permission to do it 
they want to come into the courts and have the courts do for 
them that which the commission would not do, under the dis- 
guise of acting on or passing on a so-called negative order of 
the commission. 

Whenever you write into the interstate-commerce law the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BroussarD], to give the court jurisdiction of the nonaction of 
the commission, you substitute for the judgment of this expert 
administrative board the court’s.judgment, and when this is 
done the law will not be worth a bawbee. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. -I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman realizes that it is a question 
of law. 

Mr. SIMS. There can not be any case arise before the com- 
mission that does not involve a question of law. The question 
of whether or not an existing rate is unreasonable is a question 
of law. The question of whether the commission has jurisdic- 
tion is a question of law. So the right to appeal by a shipper 
from the action of the commission in saying it had no power to 
act, or that a rate is not unreasonable, is a question of law; 
and when you give the courts power to review negative orders, 
so called, on questions of law, you give them power to review 
every case that can possibly be brought before the commission. 

Mr. Chairman, the Commerce Court assumed that it had 
the power sought to be given the courts by this proposed 
amendment to review so-called negative orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the Procter & Gamble Co. Case. 
The Supreme Court, by unanimous decision in that case, held 
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that the Commerce Court had no jurisdiction to pass on the 
validity of anything but the affirmative orders of the com- 
mission. Chief Justice White, in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, commented at length on the effect such juris- 
diction in the courts would have on the whole scheme of Goy- 
ernment regulation of railroads, and in order to make no mis- 
take in stating what Chief Justice White said as to the effect 
of an exercise of such power, I quote as follows from the 
language of the Chief Justice in delivering the opinion of the 
court in the Procter & Gamble Co. case: 

We might well be content to rest our conclusion upon the con- 
siderations just stated. In view, however, of the importance of the 
subject we do not do so, but shall consider the matter in a broader 
aspect for the purpose of demonstrating that to give to the statute a 
meaning contrary to that which we have found results from its text, 
and therefore to recognize the existence in the court below of the 
power which it deemed it possessed would result in frustrating the 
legislative public policy which led to the adoption of the act to 
regulate commerce, would render impossible a resort to the remedies 
which .the statute was enacted to afford, would multiply the evils 
which the act to regulate commerce was adopted to prevent, and thus 
bring about disaster by creating confusion and conflict wiere clearness 
and unity of action was contemplated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, language could not be clearer or more 
distinct than what I have just read in your hearing from the 
learned Chief Justice. So in his language if we give by legis- 
lation the power the Commerce Court deemed it possessed and 
exercised to review the so-called negative orders of the commis- 
sion it will be impossible to resort to the remedies which the 
commerce law was enacted to afford and will multiply the evils 
which the act to regulate commerce was adopted to prevent 
and bring disaster by creating confusion and conflict where 
clearness and unity of action was contemplated. Is it possible 
to bring a stronger indictment against any court than is thus 


brought against the Commer¢ée Court by the highest court of the 
land? 

Further on in the same opinion Chief Justice White says: 

Originally the duty of the aa to determine whether an order of 
the commission should or not be enforeed carried with it the obligation 
to consider both the facts and the. law. But it had come to pass prior 
to the passage of the act creating the Commerce Court that in con- 
sidering the subject of orders of the commission for the purpose of en- 
forcing or restraining their enforcement, the courts were confined by 
statutory operation to determining whether there had been viol ys of 
the Constitution, a want of conformity to statutory authority, or of 
ascertaining whether power had been so arbitrarily exercised as vir- 
tually to transcend the authority conferred although it may be not 
technically doing so. Interstate Commerce Commission v. Union Pacifie 
tailroad (222 U. S., 541, 547); Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Illinois Central Railroad (215 U.'s 5 So also at the time the law 
creating the Commerce Court was passed, suits to compel obedience to 
orders of the commission or to restrain an enforcement of such ordcrs 
were required to be brought in the circuit court of the United States 
in the district where a carrier or one of two or more carriers to whom 
the order was directed had its principal operating office. 

In view of the provisions of the act to regulate commerce just re- 
ferred to as originally enacted, of the legislative evolution of that act, 
its uniform practical enforcement and the constant judicial interpreta- 
tion which we have thus briefly indicated, it is impossible, we think, in 
reason, to give to the act creating the Commerce Court the me ing 
affixed to it by the court below, since to do so would be virtually te 
overthrow the entire system which had arisen from the adoption and 
enforcement of the act to regulate commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, does it not seem to be a ridiculous contention 
on the part of anyone that this Commerce Court should be 
given one hour of additional life after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Procter & Gamble Co. case? To call such 
a tribunal an expert court is a misuse of the English language. 
It is seen that to give the act creating the Commerce Court the 
meaning affixed to it by that court would overthrow the entire 
system to regulate commerce. This court could lay no claim 
to being experts at anything unless it was in its power to de- 
stroy the law it was created to énforce. 

But the seeming efforts of this court to destroy the acts of 
Congress to regulate commerce between the States did not stop 
with the Procter & Gamble Co. case. It will be recalled that 
prior to the act of June 18, 1910, the fourth section of the 
act of 1887, known as the long and short haul clause, provided 
in substance that no greater charge should be made for a 
shorter than for a longer haul under similar circumstnnces and 
conditions over the same road, the shorter being contained in 
the longer haul. This language, “similar circumstances and 
conditions,” was so construed by the courts as to virtually 
destroy the intent and purpose of the fourth section. In the 
new act of 1910 the above language was eliminated. The new 
long and short haul clause or new fourth section reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 4 (as amended June 18, 1910). That it shall be unlawful for 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act to eharge or 
receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line or route in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance, or to charge any 
ea compensation as a through route than the aggregate of the 

termediate rates subject to the provisions of this act; but this shall 
not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within the terms 
of this act to charge or receive as great compensation for a shorter 
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as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission such common carrier may in 
special es, after investigation, be authorized by the commission to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property: and the commission may from time to 
time prescribe the extent to which such designated common carrier 
may be relieved from the operation of this section: Provided, further, 
That no rates or charges lawfully existing at the time of the passage 
of this amendatory act shall be required to be changed by reason of 
the provisions of this section prior to the expiration of six months 
after the passage of this act, nor in any case where application shall 
have been filed hefore the commission, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, until a determination of such application by the 
commission. 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points, it shall not be permitted to 
increase such rates unless after hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it shall he found that such proposed increase rests upon 
changed conditions cther than the elimination of water competition. 

The commission proceeded under this new fourth section to dis- 
pose of many thousands of applications filed by the railroads to 
be permitted to continue to charge less for a longer than for a 
shorter haul, under the provisions of this new section, and in 
doing so divided up the territory of the whole country into 
zones Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, and 5, beginning on the Pacific coast, and 
permitted the carriers by rail to charge less for a longer than 
for a shorter haul in certain of the above-named zones, giving 
the differences in percentages. The railroads brought suit in 
the Commerce .Court attacking the action of the commission. 
These suits are commonly called the intermountain rate cases. 
The Commerce Court held that the commission exceeded its 
powers, and that its orders were void. In the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the practical effect of the 
decision of the Commerce Court is to perpetuate the old system; 
that the amended act as to the long and short haul provisions is 
precisely to-day what it was before ‘its amendment, to every 
practical intent. So we see that the Commerce Court, in utter 
disregard of the evident intent of Congress, has so construed 
the new fourth section of the act of June 18, 1910, as to render it 
nugatory. It is true that these cases were appealed to the 
Supreme Court, where they are now pending, but the decision 
of the Commerce Court shows how willing it is to solve every 
doubt in favor of the carriers, against the obvious intent and 
purpose of Congress. It shows a readiness to destroy. the law 
by construction, rather than to give the acts of Congress a’ broad 
and liberal construction, such as any remedial statute ought to 
receive at the hands of any court. 

Mr. Chairman, in the act of June 10, 1910, Congress undertook 
to place the pipe lines used by the great Standard Oil Co. 
and its subsidiaries under the control of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. But when the commission undertook to 
exercise its authority thus conferred, or attempted to be con- 
ferred, the Commerce Court, in line with its course of destructive 
decisions, did not hesitate to hold the amendment conferring 
this power in the commission to be void, again giving the benefit 
of the doubt to the instruments of monopoly. It is true these 
eases are also pending in the Supreme Court on appeal, but the 
action of the Commerce Court shows its persistent leaning 
against a broad, liberal, and remedial construction of the acts of 
Congress in its efforts to furnish an effective but just regulation 
of interstate carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, in drafting the provisions of the bill that bave 
been incorporated in tLis appropriation bill I have only intended 
to abolish the court and vest the jurisdiction now vested in it 
in the district courts of the United States. There is no provi- 
sion in the bill to abolish the tenure of the ¢ircuit judges as- 
signed to duty in this court. They are simpl~ circuit judges 
and can be assigned to duty in the several district courts of the 
country. I have thought it unwise to attempt to remove these 
judges from office and thus raise a constitutional question that 
might delay the passage of the bill or possibly meet with an- 
cther veto. I hope those who want to remove the judges .now 
assigned to duty in the Commerce Court will be --illing to resort 
to a separate bill for that purpose and not incorporate it in this 
bill. 

I have personally not the slightest ill feeling against any of 
these judges, and do not think that a just attempt to abolish a 
useless court ought to be attributed to a desire to remove cer- 
tain judges from office. I would be as much in favor of aboiish- 
ing this court as I am now if I was permitted to name every 
judge on its bench. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen a good deal ‘n certain newspapers 
recently to the effect that the shippers were demanding the con- 
tinuance of the Commerce Court. Of course, all those shippers 
who have been deprived of rebates and other unlawful advan- 
tages by the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
like the tap-line railroads, who were held by the commission 
not to be common carriers as to their own products, are clamor- 
ous for the continuance of the Commerce Court as a handicap 
to the commission. But, Mr, Chairman, there are other ship- 
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pers who do not seek rebates or resort to rebating devices who 
are very anxious for the abolition of this useless court. 

I recently received a letter from the traffic man of one of the 
largest shippers in this country, giving his analysis of the work 
of the Commerce Court up to June 16, 1913, together with the 
cost and expenses incident to the court since its establishment 
and organization in February, 1911. I do not give his name, 
for the reason that in his letter transmitting these tables to me 
he closes it by saying: 


If you use any of the figures or statements that I have sent you, it 
will not be necessary to refer to them as coming from me, as I am not 
sure how far the friends of this court would go in a follow up. 

New York, N. Y., June —, 1913. 

I inclose herewith some tables covering the work of the Commerce Court: 

No. 1. Commerce Court work shows on an average nine decisions per 
year for the three-year period, at an approximate cost of maintaining 
the court to date of $225,000. At this time there is oniy one ease open 
for trial and three cases waiting decision in this court. Organized to 
consist of five members for work of a little over two opinions per judge 
per year. 

The remarkable thing is that practically all of the opinions have been 
appealed to the Supreme Court—the only ones not appealed were small 
reparation cases. 

We could certainly trust the district judges with chese eases (with 
the restrictions on issuing injunction as covered by House bill 5611), as 
they are capable of rendering opinions as sound as any that have come 
out of the Commerce Court to date. 

Uniformity of decisions is asked by the friends of this court. The 
only uniformity up to the present time is that they are cverruled by 
the higher court. 

No, 2 shows the expenses of this court. 
refer you to the following House documents: 

No. 311, Sixty-second Congress, second session; No. 1081, Sixtyz-second 
Congress, third session; and the following discussion in the Conorus- 
SIONAL RecorRD on these expenditures: June 8, 1912, page 8304; June 
11, 1912, page 8450; January 15, 1913, pages 1565 to 1569. 

No. 3. Statement of expenditures for furnishings of the Commerce Court. 

No. 4 shows yearly losses to shippers on account of injunctions issued 
by the Commerce Court against the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

I would also refer you to the testimony taken in Judge Archbald’s im- 
peachment trials, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, January 6, 1913, page 1048; 
January 7, 1913, pages 1121 te 1123; or Senate Document No. 1140, 
record of impeachment, pages 1264 to 1267, 1332 to 1337, showing how 
the court reversed itself. with the exception of Judge Mack, and «ame 
over to the views of Judge Archbald after the Bruce correspondence, 

As in the other cases, the shippers were saved by the Supreme Court 
reversing this decision of the Commerce Court. 

COMMERCE COURT WORK AS OF JUNE 20, 1913. 

Court created June 18, 1910. 

Period of review of litigation covers three years, as none of the cir- 
cuit or district courts acted on cases before them after the Commerce 
Court was authorized, and the accumulated cases were transferred to 
this court on its organization, February 28, 1911. 

Number of cases docketed, 94; number of cases dismissed without 
consideration, 34; number of decisions rendered 34, covering 48 docket 
numbers, leaving undisposed of 12. 

Average number of decisions per year of litigation, 11. 

Eliminating decisions rendered in cases not within the jurisdiction of 
this court, as held by the Supreme Court, makes average per year 9; 
number of decisions appealed to Supreme Court 22, covering 35 docket 
numbers; decisions sustained by Supreme Court, 2; decisions overruled 
by Supreme Court, 10. 

Commerce Court expenses. 


In connection with this I 


5 months | Year end- 
to June 30, | ing June 30, 
1911. 1912. 


Year end- 
ing June 
30, 1914. 


Year end- 
ing June 
30, 1913. 


Special allowances to judges $3, 187.50 
Traveling expenses judges, Com- 

merce Court work cake 353. 
NI, GIO ions scicicntanns ss 2, 269. 3: 
Traveling expenses, employees... 127. 
2,140. 
1,631. 
1, 309. 9% 

832. & 

976.5 


Books.....- 


Stenographers’ services........... 
Blue prints and maps... 


Furniture 





Salaries... .......--ssseseeeeee---- 
eter ies, (ARGON... onc cbcadsotascaas 





509. 00 54, 50 


a met pins ions requested... 94,500.00 | $7 q 
Ju i 35,000.00 | 35,000.00 


ges’ salaries 35,000. 00 





57,250.00 | 129,500.00 | 109,500.00 | 89,500.00 


ee ions..... Seesctestonses 39, 750.00 
Judges’ salaries 


42,022. 22 | 
35,000.00 |” 35,600.00 


94,500. 00 
17,500.00 | 35,000.00 


57,250. 00 129, 500.00 | 77,022. 2 | 35, 000. 00 


Compiled from appropriations, acts 1911. 

Urgent deficiencies 1911, approved Dec. 23, 1910. 

Appropriations, acts 1912. 

Appropriations, acts 1913. 

Annual Report Attorney General 1911, p. 280. 

Annual Report Attorney General 1912, p. 255. 
se Document, Sixty-second Congress, second session, No. 311; third session, 
No. 1081. 











































Furnishings for the Commerce Court. 
(See H. Docs. Nos. 311 and 1081, 62d Cong.) 


Furniture, $18,115.82 in 1911 and $14,458.67 in 1912. 
Some of the new items appearing in 1912 report: 








Fitting pasteboard pipes in drapery___...----.----------- $150. 00 
Slip covers for 55 window draperies and 7 court screens - 145. 00 
18 mahogany and silk sliding window shades_._..___..----- 122. 00 
Altering 5 judges’ court-room chairs (original cost $945) ---- 425. 00 
EEE LE EEE EEE , 404. 00 
SSeS  enremnpiptibane 175. 00 
Moles Ge CGTUER WEEE. .nccccnccnawenes sinnS mnie 160. 00 
S judger..ceuct-ceom eheing.... 2 i eee 690. 00 
RS yee 57. 00 
i gg RR ee Rs RE eS 70. 00 
CHAIRS ror THE COMMERCE COURT, 
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swivel chairs, $61.25 each 





















































6 swivel chairs, $28.75 each 2. 
eS. aa a eee . 
Se eS, MI TE os... citron cerpeneteead aetdinenesienctitindigaeaininmnenandiin 910. 
12 armchairs, $23.50 each_.........-.._-- Oe ae 282. 00 
re ae a a eee 1, 225. 00 
RR a ee 540. 00 
10 comme CRG Cees, Bie COCO Qw amen cen oaneenene 520, 00 
ee EE EE 425. 00 
SG vet chies Acne cet ctbnsee eta eaaegbh id beaieecah aald 192. 00 
Sn ee gat 5 oes Bilin eenchicenaeduanalitcbdeed 60. 00 
18 armechairs__-—-_ 270. 00 
3 revolving chairs__ 80, 25 
2 BE itinitesnd ini nnccuaniedhbiindinbasiaiintie 38. 00 
6 Skis ait onthtncearnndntadsinmatateantecdmabion 90. 00 
Se cites dictate -diirenicsieablndadadinaiveattnaidna”egariaiiinennnemmniniatin 175. 00 
SF ic ciiiin stn ah erocedhaceevig annienane><lephasosetaenen iieromertaeraes 690. 00 
SD iit haste re tie eds thie dintitetinigpnhicnntantinatsltak 52. 00 
’ 1. CE sitiiiinndigh cnc sists mh 11. 25 
TI et ntti care acacia alnieniiataeniiiaaiaacmmmenataaal 19. 00 
6 revolving chairs 76. 50 
ie dase cihncrticliptatttindstntteyicieinianciinahnghip antares 12..00 
a tidithish teesthcaeecciecendecneeeshecanainstecnsteamiadaenaiitt 28. 75 
7 leather pillows 70. 00 
SD GC GE ott pre tnititinciesinentcenn tan aise dained 25. 50 
7 Dr aa as a i a a 1, 055. 00 
© I Ot CO iiss a eres loess te mcrae wattle 945. 00 









ike cli ecg etched Oricechedghebee cance nah oan 9, 639. 


loss to shippers due to injunctions issued by the Commerc 
Court. 


Yearly 








Docket Ne. 1, California switchiag ..........._.-..-..._.. $110, 705 
Docket Me. 2, California owitching q.....2---.2-15-...4-.. 144, 430 
Docket No.‘4, New Orleans class rates_....._.----~.---_- 260, 000 
Docket ie. 72, CAROCREA S0NNNN oo nce 225, 000 
Docket No. 41, preceoling Califernia fruit__.....-_-_._---- _- 600, 000 


8, 000, 000 











Docket No. 38, lighterage allowances to Sugar Trust den¥d inde- 
pendent plants, 

Dockets Nos. 46 and 47, grain transit Nashville denied Atlanta and 
other Southern cities, 

These amounts are taken from carriers’ 
arguments before the court, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia has 24 min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Illinois 15 minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask that the gentleman from Llinois use 
some of his time. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpbety] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a very con- 
servative statement that any action of legislation taken in a 
spirit of pique, in a spirit of prejudice, in a spirit of reprisal, is 
likely to be an unwise act. Gentlemen propose to abolish the 
Commerce Court because they do not like some of its decisions. 
They entirely lose sight of the fact that the court was estab- 
lished for the benefit of the shippers of this country; they en- 
tirely lose sight of the fact that the establishment of the court 
has not only greatly expedited the action upon cases, but that it 
tends to uniformity of decision, and therefore, in the long run, 
to the settlement of a vast number of cases without appeal and 
upon the order of the Interstate Commerce decision instanter. 
3ut the gentlemen are piqued, the gentlemen are prejudiced. 
the gentlemen, in a spirit of reprisal, want to dispense with the 
court because that court in its judgment did not always decide 
just as they think it ought to have decided. The court did 
make some mistakes, no doubt. The highest tribunal in the 
land has said that it made mistakes and has by its decisions 
established a guide for this court for the future, so that the 
court could not make these-same mistakes again, at least. 

Who knows but that among the district courts ef the country 
infinitely more and more grievous mistakes might have been 
made if these cases had gone to the district courts instead of 
going to the Court of Commerce? The court was established 
for the purpose of expediting cases, for the benefit of shippers, 
for the purpose of securing speedy and uniform decisions which 
were appealable to the highest court of the land which, by its 
decision, finally settled these cases. We make a grievous mis- 
take when we deprive the people of this machinery, simply 
because the personnel of the court as first established did not 
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exactly suit everyone, simply because the court in some of its 
first decisions erred. We make a mistake when, by reprisal, we 
attempt to deprive these gentlemen of their offices and recall 
their decisions by legislation. My opinion is there is not a 
gentleman here present who votes for this decision to-day who 
will not live to rue it and who will not live to find his con- 
stituents demanding of him that he remedy the error and again 
provide for the establishment of a tribunal of this sort before 
which all cases arising under the interstate-commerce law shall 
be brought. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLtor]. . 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I send the following amend- 
ment to the desk and ask to have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 19, amend by striking out the words “ some or all of,” 
after the word “where,” and in line 20, after the word “has,” the 
word “either,” and after the words “its origin,” “or destination.” 

Mr. CULLOP. If the amendment I have just offered be 
adopted, Mr. Chairman, it will read then: 

Shall be in the judicial district where the transportation covered by 
the order has its origin. 

I offer that amendment fixing the jurisdiction of the begin- 
ning of the process to meet an objection that was made to this 
provision by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssanrp]. 
I do net believe that this section ought to be left open to the 
extensive jurisdiction in the filing of a suit te which the atten- 
tien of the committee has been called by the gentleman from 
Louisiana and as the provision now, in my judgment, authorizes. 
I think this amendment on the question of jurisdiction of the 
beginning of suits ought to be adopted. It makes certain that 
which as now contained in the bill is uncertain. 

As to the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT], I-am opposed to that for the reason that I think 
it is directly infringing upon a constitutional prevision. Section 
1 of Article I1f of the Constitution reads as fellows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

If the gentleman’s amendment as now proposed should be 
adopted, it would be in direct conflict with that provision of the 
Constitution. The Congress can not legislate a judge in office 
out of office. It may abolish his office after he has resigned, 
if he ever does resign, or after he has been removed, if he is 
ever removed, or after his death, but you can not, while he is 
holding office and that constitutional provision stands, abolish 
the office and turn him out of office. 

Mr. Chairmat,; it matters not how much we may desire to 
wipe out of existence every vestige of the Commerce Court, 
every memory associated with it, yet if a constitutional bar- 
rier is interposed, we are estopped. The constitutional pro- 
vision I have read stands squarely between Congress and legis- 
lating these five circuit judges out of office. We may abolish 
the court, and of that legislation I am in favor, but we can 
not abolish the offices of the judges who hold that court while 
these judges are in office. This constitutional provision is wise. 
It was written into our Constitution as a cautionary measure— 
to curb inconsiderate action by Congress against Federal 
judiciary; to prevent hasty and passionate action. 

Its adoption would constitute a dangerous precedent, one that 
doubtless some day might rise to vex and harass Congress 
and humiliate the judiciary, and could be used as an instru- 
ment of coercion. This we would all deplore. Above all things, 
the judiciary should be preserved from dangers of this kind: 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Not now. He is a circuit judge. His office 
was named as such. He was appointed as a circuit judge, not 
as a judge of the Commerce Court. He was appointed as one 
of the circuit judges of the United States. His jurisdiction 
was defined, the same as the jurisdiction of other circuit 
judges, and he was only designated by the President, as the 
law provides, creating the Commerce Court, to hold the Com- 
merce Court, and for a specified time. They are to be rotated 
in office, but the judges are of the circuit bench, and belong to 
the class of circuit judges of the United States; and if this 
amendment be passed, it would be absolutely invalid, because 
it conflicts with that provision of the Constitution. I hope 
for that reason it will not be passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is that the only objection the gentleman 
has to it? 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the best reason I have. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Is that the only one? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I have another reason, that b-fore these 
men would pass out of office, if they lived the usual time, with 
the congested condition of some of the court dockets that is 
complained of here, there would be a necessity for creating that 
many or more. There is work for them to do, and I am reliably 
informed they can be utilized and perform a much-needed service 
to the country. It is reliably asserted that dockets in various 
parts of the country are congested, and courts are behind with 
their work. If this be true, then these judges should be desig- 
nated to assist in that work in order that all such dockets may 
be cleared and the work dispatched. Here is a work for them 
to perform, and in doing it they will render a valuable service 
to the cquntry. 

To-day, according to reports we hear from Pennsylvania, 
there is a demand for one of these judges to be sent to hold a 
court in Philadelphia, and he ought to be designated for that 
purpose. Now, I think the Commerce Court ought to be abol- 
ished. I was opposed to it when it was instituted. I opposed 
the enactment of the law creating it. It is taking the litigation 
before it too far away from the litigant. So the shipper insti- 
tutes this litigation thousands of miles away from the city of 
Washington. He is compelled to come here to try his case, and 
thereby expenses are increased, so that in many cases it works a 
denial of justice and enables the transportation companies to 
impose on the shipping public. I never believed its purpose was 
really to help the shipper, and I think experience has demon- 
strated that in this respect I was right. The district courts 
should hear and determine the cases now tried by it, with the 
right of appeal granted the aggrieved party. This method 
would better serve the purpose for which it was created. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not fair to say the 
shippers of the country are not in favor of the continuation of 
this court. This is really the shippers’ court. Up to the time 
of the organization of this court the shippers all over the 
United States found difficulty in having differences between 
themselves and the railroads adjudicated. It is said that only 
20 cases have been started since the establishment of this 
court. Well, do you wonder that is so in the face of the fact 
that the Democratic Congresses have embarrassed the court in 
every way in their power ever since the Democratic Congresses 
came into power? For, in the first place, they refused to make 
appropriations to continue the work of the court. There is no 
doubt whatever but that a court of experts dealing with the 
propositions with which they are familiar are better qualified 
to decide those questions than men who have had no experience 
on the subject, and the purpose of the organization of this court 
was to educate a set of judges who would become expert in the 
matter of interstate-commerce law and who wou!d be familiar 
with the conditions under which disputes between shippers and 
earriers arose, and the shippers all over the United States 
pleaded very urgently for the establishment of this court, and 
they still continue to plead for its continuation. 

There is no justification for the abolishment of the court. 
There ought not to be any disposition on the part of the Con- 
gress not to continue the appropriations needed to make the court 
as efficient as it would beif they had the facilities with which to 
continue the business for which the court was created, and the 
shippers of the Nation do not want to go back to the old fa- 
miliar practice of having their cases tried here, there, and every- 
where. They want the records of disputes between the rail- 
roads and the shippers to be in some central place, and they 
want precedents established by means of which their cases can 
be conducted along lines of a well-fixed policy. And so I say 
that I hope this House will not agree to the recommendations 
made by the Committee on Appropriations, the members of which 
continue to pare down the appropriations to a point where 
the business of the Nation can not be efficiently conducted 
except in cases where they might add to the political prestige 
of the party to which they belong. There ought not to be any 
such practice indulged in as this committee has indulged in 
in a case of this importance. They ought to remember the in- 
terests of the great communities of the Nation and they ought 
to do everything in their power to facilitate the settlement of 
the disputes between those shippers and the great carriers of 
the country. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. How much time remains to the gentleman 
from New York? 

The CHAIRMAN. Nineteen minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELiy]. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to my mind is an agency of Congress 
to represent the people. We have heard a great deal from the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BroussarpD] regarding the 
rights of the shippers and the protection of the rights of the 
shippers by the Commerce Court; but the idea in the creation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission was that of protecting 
all the people against the encroachment of both the railroads 
and the shippers. . 

By the term ‘‘ people” I mean not simply the collection of 
individuals living in this Nation, but a political entity, conscious 
of its own existence and able to express its will through laws. 
This body of the citizenship protects itself against the rapa- 
cious few who through violence or subtlety would ‘secure and 
maintain advantages for themselves at the expense of the rest. 

The argument of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
SARD] that the shippers make up the “people” is not true. 
The fact is that the Interstate Commerce Commission bears 
the responsibility of protecting the whole people against in- 
justice, whether it be injustice on the part of the railroad com- 
panies or the shippers. A man may be a part of the sovereign 
people and yet in his business capacity be an enemy of the 
people and their best interests. 

There may be those who violate the laws while forming a 
part of the citizenship of this country, but they are not a part 
of the political entity which unites in upholding the laws and 
makes their enforcement possible. In acknowledgment of 
that the encroachments of the shippers as well as of the rail- 
roads were regarded in the creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

I favor the abolishment of this Commerce Court and upho!d 
this provision of the bill, because the Commerce Court steps in 
between the litigants and this agency, representing the people, 
and distorts the issue and complicates the situation unneces- 
sarily. The situation has become such that it is necessary to 
strip away some of the jungle and underbrush of technicality, 
so that the will of the people can be carried out promptly and 
efficiently. This underbrush must not be used to delay justice 
and, in fact, create a denial of justice. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do. . 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that it took more than 
24 months for the two most important cases that this country 
has ever known, emanating from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by: injunction from the railroads, to be decided so 
that the decisions were futile and meant nothing to the ship- 
pers of the country? Does not the gentleman believe that we 
ought to return to a system where the important questions 
wherein the shippers of the country have rights should get back 
to the commission that we created? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I say the people of the couiitry 
want full justice to the shippers, but they also want to strip 
away some of these useless obstructions of justice to the whole 
people. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then, why not do away with the courts 
entirely? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
cline further to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania declines 
to yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the people of this country demand that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he given full power in dealing with 
interstate commerce. The people have confidence in that tri- 
bunal, and they demand that the power which comes from the 
people shall be exerted for the pegple’s interests. 

I favor the amendment that has been proposed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. While we are abolishing 
the Commerce Court, let us abolish the offices which were 
created at the same time. If the creation of these judgships 
was a mistake, their continuance now will be equally a mistake. 
I believe that a great deal of the distrust and complaint which 
igs prevalent throughout the country in regard to the courts is 
due to the fact that they have usurped sovereign power and 
rest secure in that usurpation because the possibility of preven- 
tion is very slight. 

I would refer the Democrats of this House to their patron 
saint, Thomas Jefferson, when he discussed the judiciary bodies, 
which were supposed to be the most helpless and harmless 
members of the Government, but which have become the most 
powerful. 


I have but a moment. I de- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
yania has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
jmous consent to extend in the Recorp a paragraph from Jef- 
ferson’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting the statement he indicates. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the extract referred to: 

The judiciary is the subtle corps of sappers and miners, constantly 
working underground to undermine the foundations of our confederated 
fabric... 7. Having found from experience that impeachment is 
an impracticable thing, a mere scarecrow, they consider themselves se- 


cure. They skulk from responsibility to public opinion, the only re- 


maining hold on them, under a practice introduced into England by 
Lord Mansfield. 


An opinion is huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a majority of one, 
delivered as if unanimous—and with the silent acquiescence of lazy or 
timid associates—by a crafty chief judge, who sophisticates the law 
to his mind by the turn of his own reasoning. * A judiciary 
independent of a king or an executive alone is a good thing, but inde- 


pendence of the will of the people is a solecism in a republican gov- 
ernment. * * 


The judiciary bodies were supposed to be the most helpless and 
harmless members of the Government. Experience soon showed, how- 
ever, in what way they were to become the most dangerous; that the 
insufficiency of the means provided for their removal gave them a free 
hold and irresponsibility in office; that their decisions, seeming to 
eoncern individual suitors only, pass silent and unheeded by the 
public at large; that these decisions nevertheless become law by prec- 
edent, sapping by little and little the foundations of the Constitution 
and working its change by construction before anyone has perceived 
that that invisible and helpless worm has been busily employed in con- 
suming its substance. 


Mr. BARTLETT. 
speech on this side. 
Mr. MANN. And only one more on this side. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I wish the gentleman from Illinois would 
use his time. 

Mr. MANN. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Seven minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, some years ago William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, then a Member of the House, introduced a bill 
creating a court of transportation. I believe that was the first 
time it had been proposed to have a court located in Washing- 
ton, although as far back as 1893 the organizations of shippers 
had asked for the creation of a special court of commerce in 
each of the judicial districts. 

The court of transportation proposed by the Hearst bill was 
not favorably reported upon, and in 1905 Mr. TowNsEND, now 
Senator TowNnsenp, then a Member of the House, introduced a 
bill providing for a court of transportation. That bill was 
merged in what was known as the Esch-Townsend bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. TowNseEND a few days later, in January, 1905, and 
that was the bill upon which President Roosevelt made his de- 
termined effort to have legislation. 

It is very peculiar that the gentlemen now following that dis- 
tinguished President are all in favor of abolishing the court, 
which really received its impetus from the Esch-Townsend bill, 
so strenuously advocated by President Roosevelt. It is true 
that in the last campaign President Roosevelt took occasion 
to say that the Commerce Court ought to be abolished. Prob- 
ably he had forgotten that his campaign in favor of amending 
the interstate-commerce law was based primarily upon a court 
of transportation, which is exactly the same thing as is covered 
by the Commerce Court. It was to a large extent the advocacy 
of that measure by President Roosevelt which led President 
Taft to have incorporated in the administration bill when he 
came into power the provision for a Commerce Court. 

I am frank to say that-I never was enthusiastically in favor 
of creating the Commerce Court. The original court of trans- 
portation, which President Roosevelt so urgently insisted upon, 
did not seem to me very desirable, and I was denounced by 
many gentlemen because I did not favor that bill at that time. 
Most of those gentlemen are now in the Progressive Party, de- 
nouncing the Commerce Court. , 

Mr. Chairman, the Commerce Court was finally provided for. 
It has not yet been fairly tested. I do not know whether it 
is desirable in the long run to maintain special courts in 
Washington, such as the Customs Court, the Commerce Court, 
the proposed patent court, or other special courts, to be 
presided over by judges who become experts in the line of work 
demanded by the courts. I have sometimes thought it was 
better to let judges who were more familiar with the ordinary 
litigation decide that which was expert. But we have not yet 
tested the Commerce Court. Because Congress has changed its 
political complexion, because the exigencies of a campaign led 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. Chairman, we have got one more 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
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President Roosevelt to denounce the court for whose creation 
he was more responsible than anyone else in the land, we have 
come to the point where both the Democracy and the Pro- 
gressive Party propose to abolish this court without a reason- 
able test. The shippers of the country generally were and are 
in favor of the Commerce Court, believing that the work can 
be expedited, that the hearings will not be so long delayed, 
that the decisions will come quicker through a court located 
here, presided over by the same judges. It has been said by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] that there were 
only 20 cases before the Commerce Court last year, and there- 
fore that the court had only 4 eases to adjust. That is 
hardly as fair a statement as the gentleman from Tennessee 
usually makes; because under the law these judges are as- 
signed to any circuit in the United States where the Chief 
Justice may deem it proper to send them. One of them has 
been holding court in Richmond; one of them has been holding 
court in New Mexico. There being only four of them now, they 
have all been holding court in different parts of the country, 
and they have done the full amount of work which can be 
asked of any judge in any of the circuits. They have not been 
loafing in Washington. They have been doing the work which 
they can properly do in those circuits and districts where addi- 
tional work is required. I fear it is a mistake to abolish the 
court without making the test now, because, in my judgment, 
if the court is abolished now there will be that delay in the 
decision of cases which will require the shippers of the 
country to demand additional legislation to test the same court 
over again. 

These cases have been long delayed. We have enacted legis- 
lation time after time, giving preference in the Supreme Court 
to every phase of interstate-commerce litigation arising out of 
the act to regulate commerce. We have repeatedly provided 
that cases arising out of this act shall, upon the request of the 
parties in interest, have preference in the Supreme Court, and 
notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the provision by 
which these cases were expedited in the lower court and were 
expedited in the Supreme Court, the cases were long delayed 
until the Commerce Court was created, and the decisions were 
seldom made until after their application had expired. These 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission are only good 
for two years, and in nearly every case which was decided by 
the courts under the old system the order of the court came. 
after the expiration of the two years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] has 
16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the minute 
allotted to me, but simply want to state that being on the sub- 
committee that prepared this bill I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BarTLetT] in his conclusion in reference to 
the law, and in reference to the right of Congress not only to 
abolish the court, but to abolish the judges. The gentleman from 
Georgia and I reserved the right to offer this amendment in 
the House. Being a member of the committee, I have thought 
it proper to make this explanation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield the balance of my time to my col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, when I was a very young 
man I was advised by an old friend of mine, “ Never throw 
dollars back over your shoulder.” I thought he was talking in 
a foolish way, and asked.him what he meant. He said, “If you 
have any dollars to throw away, or imagine you have, throw 
them in front of you, so you will not have to lose time in going 
back to pick them up in case you find you need them.” He ex- 
plained the moral of that to me, and it has been percolating into 
my head ever since. It is that every time you make a mistake 
you must take the time and trouble to go back and correct that 
mistake. 

The creation of this Commerce Court was a great mistake 
made by Congress. 

That mistake was caused by the absence of our colleagues at 
a baseball game. Two or three times efforts to eliminate the 
court failed on a tie vote. A newspaper in the district I repre- 
sent, noticing that some Members were dragged away from the 
baseball park to make a quorum in the House, remarked that— 

It served them right. They ought to have had more sense thun to 
try to hold a session of Congress during the baseball season. 

At the first opportunity we introduced a bill to abolish the 
court. That was vetoed by the late President. I think we 
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have a President in the White House now who will sign the bill 
when it reaches him, and therefore I am anxious to pass a bill 
abolishing the court. I wish to say to you, gentlemen, that the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who for so 
long was a member of our committee, a long time its distin- 
guished chairman, has always been moderate, industrieus, and 
fair, and his talk just now indicated his line of conduct all the 
time on that committee. 

It is true as he said—and I am not allowed to state what 
occurred in committee every time; if so, I could give you some 
interesting statements about some of these bills for the Com- 
merce Court. Suffice it to say that when this administration 
bill was finally, introduced, no man has ever stated positively 
or has been able to state how it was inspired, who imposed on 
the President, who has been described as a great big fat man 
entirely surrounded by men who knew what they wanted. It 
was bifurcated, and one leg got into the House and one leg 
just like it into the Senate, and both Houses went to work upon 
it at’ ence. Without violating any confidence, I desire to say 
that the gentleman from Lllinois and other able Republicans 
cooperated with Democrats and managed to abstract and elimi- 
nate from the bill many iniquitous features and incorporate 
some gocd ones. It came into the House in such a shape that 
its own mother would not have known it, and then, with such 
help as we could get to eliminate the bad things, we fused with 
the other branch of the Republican Party and worked out all 
‘of the other bad features except the Commerce Court. We must 
now correct the mistake of leaving that in the bill, and that is 
the object of this meeting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will yield for a question, but I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that while I am always ready 
from the beginning to the end to answer any question, I prefer 
to wait until I get through and then let him cross-examine me. 

Mr. MANN. That will be.too Inte. The gentleman has 
always béen opposed to the creation of a special court, has he? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman vote for the Esch-Townsend 
bill creating a special court? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I guess I did finally after I did the best 
I could to secure something better and failed. 

Mr. MANN. The Esch-Townsend bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was never for that bill. In the Repub- 
lican House it was the best we could secure in the way of regu- 
lation. We could not afford to vote against conferring the 
power to make rates. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman did finally vote for it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think I did; but I never did vote for the 
last administration bill, although we worked on it and improved 
it in committee, and when it came into the House there was 
still too much of iniquity in it to commend it to my support and 
consideration. What good things there were in it we put in 
and were contrary te the wishes of those who inspired its in- 
troduction. I knew that the gentleman from Illinois did not 
inspire it. but the transmogrification he helped us make of it 
trimmed it and helped it mightily. It changed the sponsorship 
of it, and he brought it in instead of the author who intreduced 
it. The purpose of that bill, I believe. was to emasculate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The first thing the Com- 
merce Court did was to assume and usurp jurisdiction uncon- 
stitutional and never intended, designed, or desired by Con- 
gress. Then the friends and relatives of that court began to 
take great interest in it and said that the shippers were being 
outraged. My God, if it had not been for the shippers there 
would have been no Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
never would have been a case before the commission. Let me 
give you briefly the theory on which this regulation proceeds. 
Congress has the right to legislate and make rates by legisla- 
tive act. Some things the commission does as an administra- 
tive body, as an executive, just as the President does. The car- 
riers are public officials just as much as you are. They call 
them quasi, but the duties are not quasi; the duties are entirely 
solid and whole. 

We have a right in the interest of the people, by whose grace 
these carriers were chartered and do business and take charge 
of us and jeopardize our lives and property and charge us for 
it, to regulate them by law. How would you do it? Would 
Congress sit here and regulate every rate? No. That would 
take forever. We would be here every summer, every winter, 
every autumn, until Gabriel blew his horn. The President eould 
vot administer all of these things without appointing some 
agency. We may just as well constitute an agency to admin- 
ister while creating a commission to legislate. Then we pro- 
vided that this commission shculd receive complaints from ship- 
pers who thought the railroads were not giving them fair rates. 
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The shipper went in there and the railroad was cited; and if 
the commission thought it was a case to act it acted, just as 
Congress would do in passing a bill. It was a public instru- 
mentality delegated by Congress to legislate rates for a public 
servant. If the commission acted, the railroad company was 
then affected. If its property was confiscated, if the commission 
had no constitutional authority to pass the order, the railroad 
had a right to hale it into court and attack the validity of it, 
just as you can attack the validity of anything unconstitutionally 
affecting your rights anywhere in any court, and no act of Con- 
gress can deprive you or the railroad of the constitutional right. 
The proposition now is to change the entire character of that 
commission and destroy the system of regulation. The commis- 
sion is not a court at all. It is a legislative body to make rates. 
It is an administrative body to execute some things that are 
determined upon and intrusted to it. If Congress refuses to 
pass a bill, your remedy is to introduce another bill. You can 
not substitute the conscience of a court for the Congress if 
Congress fails to act; neither can you carry up the refusal of 
a commission acting for Congress in that way te act where there 
is no cause shown. That is the shipper’s case, but he can file a 
new complaint. If the railroad is injured, it takes steps te 
attack the order of the commission. 

The gentleman says the shipper must have his day in court. 
He has had his day in court up to that time, and if he has not 
gotten all that he wants all he has to do is to file another 
application and make a better case. [Applause.] That is all 
there is to that. They say, Take up the case. Are you going 
to substitute another commission? Are you going to do the 
foolish thing of saying a court can make a rate when the com- 
mission has refused to make a rate? That is nonsense. You 
may just as well try to take to the courts the refusal of Con- 
gress to pass a bill, and you may just as well take to the court 
the refusal of the President to pardon a criminal, if the com- 
mission is acting in its administrative capacity. If under the 
Constitution you should provide to substitute the judgment of 
a court, you would overturn the entire character of the scheme, 
and you would make a court out of a commission and have two 
authorities to make rates instead of one, which would be 
ridiculous, if not unconstitutional. 

Let me tell you where the gentlemen got their hallucination 
about shippers. We have been working on this question ever 
since 1887. The first bill was passed at that time. Brother 
MANN and I went on the committee at the same time, 17 years 
ago. This identical proposition has been urged every time there 
has been a revision of the commerce laws. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] I am sure agrees with me in my views of 
the functions and powers and purposes of the commission. Time 
after time when we revised the ecommerce law we refused to do 
this thing because it would have been subversive of the very 
character and purpose of the Commerce Commission. Let me 
tell you how this trouble arose and at the same time explain 
to you how the statement “the shippers are complaining” can 
be true and the only way it can be true, for the only persons 
complaining are those mentioned in two paragraphs of the com- 
merece law, the first of which is as follows and which we put in 
as the last paragraph of section 1 on the demand of the indus- 
trial enterprises throughout the country, who desired legislative 
coercion to make the railroads facilitate shipping the products 
of their plants and receiving their supplies. 

The following is the paragraph: 

Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, upon appli- 
cation of any lateral, branch line of railroad, or of any shipper tender- 
ing interstate traffic for transportation, shall construct, maintain, and 
operate upon reasonable terms a switch connection with any such 
lateral, branch line of railroad, or private sidetrack which may be 
constructed te connect with its railroad, where such connection is 
reasonably practicable and can be put in with safety and will furnish 
sufficient business to justify the construction and maintenance of the 
same; and shall furnish cars for the movement of such traffic to the 
best of its ability without discrimination in favor of or against any 
such shipper. If any cemmon carrier shall fail to install and operate 
any such switch or connection as aforesaid, on application therefor in 
writing by any shipper or owner of such lateral, branch line of railroad, 
such shipper or owner of such lateral, branch line of railroad may make 
complaint to the commission, as provided in section 13 of this act, and 
the commission shal] hear and investigate the same and shall deter- 
mine as to the safety and practicability thereof and justification and 
reasonable compensation therefor, and the commission may make an 
erder, as provided in section 15 of this act, directing the common car- 
rier to comply with the provisions of this section in accordance with 
such order, and such order shail be enforced as hereinafter provided for 
the enforcement of all other orders by the commission, other than 
orders for the payment of money. 

Having secured that prevision compelling the railreads to 
connect with their track, run on their switches, to load and 
unload, and taking and delivering their cars, these several 
thousand industrial enterprises, now referred to as shippers, and 
referred to in the act as shippers, decided that they wanted 
some remuneration for contributing to the transportation. 
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Their tracks were used, sometimes their cars were used. In 
other ways they substantially contributed to the transportation 
of their commodities. They then requested, and at their demand 
we enncted, the following provision for their benefit: 

If the owner of property transported under this act directly or 
indirectly renders any service connecied with such transportation, or 
furnishes any instrumentality used therein, the charge and allowance 
therefor shall be no more than is just and reasonable, and the com- 
mission may, after bearing on a complaint or on its own initiative, 
determine what is a reasonable charge as the maximum to be paid by 
the carrier or carriers for the services so rendered or for the use of 
the instrumentality so furnished, and fix the same by appropriate order, 
which order shall have the same force and effect and be enforced in 
like manner as the orders above provided for under this section. 

It will be observed that in this provision they are referred to 
as “owners of the property,” but nevertheless they are recog- 
nized as the shippers of that property. These shippers, being 
sugar mills, lumbering mills, coal mines, brickyards. wholesale 
stores, and every conceivable enterprise, having forced the rail- 
roads to make physical connections and having gotten in the 
habit of being paid for all contributions to transportation, 
became quite cocky and bumptious and concluded they would 
claim to be common carriers and insist on participating with 
the through carriers in through routes and joint rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission failing to see the matter in 
that light overruled their contention, holding that they were not 
common carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce. In 
the Procter & Gamble case the Supreme Court set out at length 
our whole theory and purpose and practice in our efforts to 
regulate commerce just exactly as I have stated it here to you 
to-day, justifying the action of the Commerce Commission. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a fact if they had this right they would 
get for themselves a lower rate than a competitor who did not 
happen to have a sidetrack? . 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think the great objection the commission 
always found to it was that they used it for rebates. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did not the Tap Line cases finally get into 
court? : 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; by usurpation of authority by a 
court that was created for the purpose of destroying the Com- 
merce Commission and after getting it decided that the Com- 
merce Commission was right. The Supreme Court went further 
and decided that, while they did stumble along and decide the 
merits of the case right, they were guilty of usurpation and 
taking jurisdiction of something they had no business with, and 
turned the tap lines out of court. Now, as to the operations of 
the court. I have never stated, and I do not care, how many 
cases they have decided right or wrong. I say they have 
no business with them. The court is taking away business 
from the Federal courts, and to that extent relieving them 
from doing anything, and none of the Federal judges are 
worked to death. I have never heard of one being buried from 
overwork, never. [Applause.] I will tell you as to this talk 
about uniformity. We have every kind of a case on earth in 
all the States, including all questions. The common head is 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and that is the final 
arbiter and unifier. There and there only you will secure uni- 
formity. Oh, but they say you have to scatter about the litiga- 
tion. That is exactly what I want. The people are scattered 
all over these States and Territories. They have a right to liti- 
gate at home in the vicinage. I object to their having to come 
to Washington. But who is benefited by that. The railroads 
first. The railroads can all unite and retain two or three law- 
yers, and it is mighty easy for those lawyers to go before the 
court and try all the cases for all the carriers and they get out 
easy. 
gestion and delay. 

Talk about hearings. We have had hearings for 17 years to 
my knowledge—and we knew just what the law was, and we 
were not surprised at the Proctor & Gamble case at all. When 
the gentleman from Louisiana and the gentleman from Missouri 
became excited over the subject and undertook to remove the 
regulation of commerce to another committee we went right on 
with hearings on bills before our committee. We examined the 
members of the Commerce Commission. We examined the 
lawyers who are assembled in Washington and who would find 
it very convenient and profitable if they could assemble all 
litigation against the carriers and be permitted to conduct it 
all before ove court here. We demonstrated on that hearing 
the hallucination that any shippers except the tap lines and 
their liwyers were agitated on the subject. We showed that 
the imaginary and loudly and widely heralded demand from 
shippers found its only basis in responses to stereotyped state- 
ments sent out from Washington. All that howling storm of 
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clamor from the shippers was but the echo responding to state- 
ments from interested attorneys in Washington, «nd in making 
their responses they were misled by erroneous statements to 
the effect that the shippers had no chance; that the railroads 
had their day in court with the right to appeal, but that the 
shipper had no chance anywhere. All this will appear from 
the hearings taken a year ago by our committee. Not one soli- 
tary demand has ever come to our committee from a shipper, 
nor anybody claiming to be shippers, except some letters sug- 
gested and inspired by the erroneous statements already re- 
ferred to, that the poor shipper was robbed and buffeted about 
and had no chance; that under the system erected by Congress 
everything and everybody was for the railroads and nobody for 
the shipper; when the truth is the only shippers who have 
ever complained are the tap-line tracks erected by industrial 
institutions as facilities for their own accommodation, and they 
vere never turned down as shippers. The law itself recognized 
them as shippers. gave them all they weve entitled to as ship- 
pers, but when they undertook to become carriers then it was 
a fight between tap-line railroad and trunk-line railroad, and 
they lost their complaint, not as shippers, but as pretended and 
self-assumed carriers, a character under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission declined to recognize them, and cinim- 
ing privileges as carriers which the law denied them. 
was never a position so false, there was never an argument so 
sophistical, there was never a proposition fraught with so mueh 
poppy-cock as that urged in the amendments supported by the 
gentlemen from Louisiana and Missouri. 

There is another great trouble about the gentleman 
Louisiana. He has introduced a pair of contradictory 
tions, either of which if suecessful would destroy the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all our efforts to regulate. and both 


There 


from 


nNronosi- 


|} are in harmony with the spirit which supports the Commerce 


Court. His first proposition is to make the courts the enard- 
ians of the Commerce Commission, to correct it when it fails to 
modify a rate, and take charge and itself regulate the rate, a 
proposition unconstitutional, impracticable, and ridiculous. 
second, he proposes to make all orders final, so as toe deny re- 
dress in the courts to anybody. Of course everybody knows 
that is unconstitutional. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. [Appleuse.] 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BartLetr]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, what is the amendm 
Let us have it again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced t! 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Firzcrratp) there 
ayes 82, noes 36. 

Mr. MANN. _ Mr. Chairman, let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers [Mr. Firzcrrarp 
and Mr. BAarTLeTT] reported that there were—ayes S80, noes 40. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the amendment to strike out ‘the para- 
graph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That should be voted on last. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp|! 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the action 
taken by the committee in adopting the Bartlett amendment, 
where does this amendment come in giving jurisdiction to the 
district eourts? Of course the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia still leaves the proposition of the decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be reviewable by the 
district courts, and the amendment now under consideration is 
an amendment to give additional jurisdiction to the district 
courts. At what part would this amendment come in under 
that amendment? I am not clear as to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the amendment be again reported 
so we will know what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The first amendment of Mr. BroussarpD was again reported. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the one that is identical with the 
Borland bill of the last session. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. oe 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The 


mt? 


amend- 
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The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
SARD] demznds a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BroussarpD}]. 
That is the amendment to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sts] reserved a point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I reserved a point of order, but it might 
take a longer time to discuss it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 21, line 11, after the word “ thirteen,” 


strike out the comma 
and insert a eriod, Strike out a 


C — period, the balance of page 21 
and all of pas 2, 25, and 24, and st e out all of that part of page 25 
vp to and including Hine 17, ae in rt in lieu thereof the following: 
“And no court-in the United States shall entertain jurisdiction of any 
suit to enforce, sus saad. set aside, in whole or in part, any order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but such orders of said commis- 
sion shall be final as to questions of law, as well as to questions of fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I eall for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentiem 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were— 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, which is the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CuLiop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 21, line 19, by striking out the words “ some or all of,” 
efter the word “ where,” and in line 20, after the word “has” strike 
out the word “ either,” and after the word “ origin strike out the 
words “or destination,” so that the paragri aph will read “The venue 
of any suit hereafter brought to enforce, suspend, or set aside, in whole 
or in part, any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall he 
in the judicial district where the “transp portation covered by the order 
has its origin,” ete. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. - 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the paragraph from line 4, 
both lines inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment, 

The question was taken, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
Chairman? 

The CHATRMAN. That is all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GERALD] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation (not exceeding in the aggregate $15,000 and at a 
monthly compensation not exceeding $300 each, to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) and traveling expenses of agents to select and 
recommend sites that have been authorized by law for public buildings 
for the fiscal year 1914. $50,000. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. I want to reserve the | 
right to have a vote in the House upon the two amendments 
which I offered. 

bisa - HAIRMAN., 
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>» Chairman announced that 


Mr. Chairman. 
an from Louisiana asks for a 


ayes 3, noes 70. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


page 21, to line 17, page 235, 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
and the amendment was rejected. 

Is that all of the amendments, Mr. 


offer the following 


Fitz- 


~" tw © 
Chairman, 


The Chair did not catch the gentleman’s 





Mr. 
the right 
amendme: 
committee 

The CHAIRMAN. The ge 
amendments having been lost in the committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My amendments were lost in the com- 
mittee. I want teu reserve the right for a roil call in the House. 

Mr. FITZGERZ.LD, *The gentleman can ask 
the House, 


BR OUSSARD. 
to ask for 
its Which I offered, W 


I say, Mr. 


© a ata 
a separat 


Chairman, I want to reserve | 
vote in the House upon the | 
hich have been defeated in the | 


itleman would not be in order, the | 


for his rights in | 
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| the hundreds 


| Congress, which passed the last public-building bill, 


| they provided for buildings which we could do without, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would advise the gentleman 
from Louisiana to submit that proposition to the Speaker when 
we get into the House. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not want to lose my rights; that 
is all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a few 
remarks on this matter, but as it is quite late I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may extend them in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I listened with much in- 
terest to observations made by gentlemen during the debate 
yesterday relative to the standardization of public buildings 
and in criticism or condemnation of the policy of erecting pub- 
lic buildings in relatively small cities and towns. To my sur- 
prise a number of gentlemen on the other side of the aisle ex- 
pressed a rather remarkable change of opinion on the subject 
of public buildings in communities of less than metropolitan 
size; and for fear that it might be understood that this change 
of opinion was quite universal I have felt it my duty to say 
a few words on the subject. 

One of the gentlemen who spoke has expressed the opinion 
that no public building should be erected in a city of less than 
100,000 inhabitants, other gentlemen have placed the limit con- 
siderably lower, but still exclusive of a very large class of 
thriving towns. ‘Other gentlemen would establish the rule 
that no public building shall be erected unless it is cheaper for 
he Government to build and maintain than to pay rent. Very 
briefly I desire to dissent from the opinions thus expressed. 

It is and has been a very cheap and easy criticism of public- 
building bills to refer to them as pork-barrel bills. With cer- 
tain classes of people every appropriation is a pork-barrel ap- 
propriation unless the money is to be spent to pay the salaries 
of men in uniform, for $15,000,000 battleships, for arms and 
munitions of war, or for costly structures to adorn great 
cities, 

On what theory all expenditures for public buildings are to be 
limited to cities of upward of 100,000 people I do not know. If 
it is on the theory that as a cold business proposition it pays 
better to build than to rent I fear that an unbiased investiga- 
tion would develop the fact that, assuming that the money we 
take from the people in taxes to build public buildings is worth 
5 per cent to them and taking into consideration every element 
of cost and upkeep, there are very few places where the Govern- 
ment could not rent accommodations which would serve the 
purpose much better than the buildings that the Government 
ordinarily rents in small towns for much less than it costs 
to build and maintain. The gentlemen who have advanced the 
theory that the Government should erect no buidlings to serve 
the purposes of peace except upon conclusive proof that such 
building is essentially a matter of economy will find mighty 
few buildings to erect. 

Possibly gentlemen argue that none but the largest com- 
munities and cities should have post-office buildings, because 
they, as clearing houses of postal business, receive the major 
portion of the postal revenues. One would judge from the 
pride and complacency with which ;ventlemen from large cities 
refer to the enormous postal receipts in such cities that they 
imagine that these receipts flow entirely from billet-doux and 
parcel-post transactions between and among the favored inhabi- 
tant of their and like communities. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that if it was not for the people 
on the farms and in the small towns the postal receipts of these 
great centers would dwindle amazingly. Gentlemen who can 
not view these things except from the standpoint of the metro- 
politan citizen are not satisfied apparently that the cities shall 
the 


finisher, the jobber, the middleman, while the country and the 


| small towns and cities in the person of the ultimate consumer 


pays the fiddler. In addition to that it is their desire that when 
it comes to Government expenditures for permanent structures 
and thousands of smaller communities which 
make up postal receipts shall not only receive no consideration 
but they—the larger communities—-shall be the sole beneficiary 
of the aggregate of receipts contributed by many smaller com- 
munities. 

I am not one of those who believe that the committee or the 
is properly 

No doubt 
as, in 
fact, we could do without the monumental structure, beautiful 
and inspiring in situation and design, which we have just com- 


subject to any ccnsiderable censure in that behalf. 
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pleted for the Bureau of Printing and Engraving in this city; 
put in my philosophy no properly planned and constructed pub- 
lie building in any growing community represents either a 
waste or a misappropriation of public funds. In many com- 
munities it is the only permanent, visible, tangible evidence of 
the existence ofthe Federal Government, and justifiable from 
that standpoint alone. 

Some gentlemen who are not willing to go to the length of 
confining Federal construction to large cities would standardize 
all structures. If small cities and towns must have a public 
building, the theory seems to be that a glorified soap box, with 
a few tin trimmings painted, I suppose, to correspond with the 
tone of the landscape—a bright green in Virginia, a dull drab 
in Texas, and a dust color in Utah—would be about the thing. 
Standardization within reason is a good thing, but I have been 
inclined to the opinion that in late years we have been standard- 
izing quite enough in the general plan and style of public build- 
ings, though possibly not as much as we could or should in the 
matter of detail. My experience with public buildings is that 
they exert a most helpful and salutary influence upon the towns 
in which they are built. A public building of a design in har- 
mony with its surroundings, of material that can be utilized 
without excessive cost in the better class of private structures, 
is a constant inspiration to the community and exerts a con- 
tinuous, helpful influence in the improvement in plan and 
permanence in private structures. 

I can not agree with the views that have been expressed by 
one or two of the gentlemen to the effect that we are not and 
have not been getting our money’s worth in public buildings. 
I do not pretend to know what happens in large cities, where 
men make diligent study of sharp practice and tricks of the 
trade, but I do know that in the part of the country from which 
I hail the Government—not only the Post Office Department, 
but the War Department—has been erecting buildings as 
cheaply as the same class of buildings could be erected by any- 
one; in fact, I have in mind instances tn which it has been a 
matter of surprise to well-informed people that a building of 
the kind could be constructed as cheaply as the Government has 
been constructing them. Gentlemen should bear in mind that 
these buildings are constructed with a degree of thoroughness 
and permanence that private individuals are inclined to think 
they can not afford, though, as I have said, the influence of 
these structures in the encouragement of good taste and per- 
manence in private structures is very great. It should also be 
remembered that in Government construction of all kinds it is 
the practice to compel a closer adherence to specifications than 
in the case of private construction, and this of course has a 
tendency to somewhat increase cost. 

Gentlemen have complained that the cost of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office is excessive. As to that I am not informed. 
but we all know that a great variety of work performed through 
public agencies is more expensive than like work performed by 
private enterprise. 

I expect to continue to support reasonable appropriations 
for Government expenditures along all proper lines, but I ad- 
here to the belief that the flag floating from a Government 
building of pleasing design and appropriate finish in the small 
towns and cities of the country is at least as fine an inspiration 
of patriotism and good citizenship as is the banner floating from 
a $5.000,000 building in a great city or from the peak of a 
$15,000,000 battleship. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp with respect to the Supervis- 
ing Architect’s Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Avs- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And, Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers] and the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OcLtessy]? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. AUSTIN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. POWERS. It has been so, Mr. Chairman, for many, many 
years that every time a Post Office appropriation bill, or any- 
thing akin to it, was up for discussion before Congress, and 
every time such a bill was passed by either House of the Na- 
tional Legislative body, there was a great hue and cry raised 
about “pork-barrel” legislation—about Congressmen getting 
things for their districts, and all that. What are Members sent 
here for except to do what they can, and all they can, for the 
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constituents who sent them? Oh, but the point is raised that 
when one is elected a Member in Congress he is then a represent- 
ative of all the people, and that he should be broad and fair 
enough to look at the general welfare of all the people: and if 
a certain proposed measure does not redound to the benefit of a 
majority of all the people, in that event he should not favor 
the legislation, even if it should greatly benefit and bless the 
people of his own district. It may be a narrow view for me to 
take, but I am for the people of my district first and the rest 
of the world afterwards. If every Member here should take 
that view of it there would never be any legislation passed that 
was not in harmony with the views, wishes, and welfare of a 
majority of all the people of this great country, because all the 
people of this great country are represented, or supposedly 
represented, by the 4835 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The people in the district I. have the honor to represent are 
citizens and taxpayers of this great and glorious old country of 
ours, and, as such, they are entitled to have, at least, some of 
the immense appropriations of this Congress redound directly 
to their benefit. We have no great rivers, no bays, no harbors, 
no great lakes touching our territory. We have no great cities 
down there, no great navies nor standing armies. We have 
virtually none of the things in the district upon which the 
Government has been spending large sums of money. And, if 
the plan contended for here by some gentlemen be adopted that 
no money should be appropriated with which to erect a public 
building unless the population in the town or city exceed 100.000 
people, in that event the district I have the honor to represent 
would get no appropriations whatever. Federal aid to public 
roads will come some time, and the upper Cumberland will 
some day, and I hope soon, be locked and dammed from its 
mouth to Burnside, Ky. But at present no appropriations of 
that character are being made. There is not a town in any 
county in the district I represent that has a population of over 
10.000 people. A good many of the other Members of Congress 
are similarly situated. That is true of Congressman LANGLEY’S 
district north of me. It is true of Congressman AUSTIN’S 
district in the State of Tennessee, just south and east of the 
district I represent. It is true of a host of districts throughout 
the Union. Are they to have no appropriations for the erec- 
tion of public buildings in these districts because, forseoth, 
there are no cities of at least 100,000 population within their 
boundary lines? Unfortunately, too, there are some congres- 
sional districts whose people measure the fitness of their 
Congressman to represent them by the number and size of the 
appropriations he is able to obtain for his district. 

If he obtains none, in the minds of some people he is an unfit 
representative, however able and untiring he may be in his 
efforts to serve his constituency both faithfully and well. He 
may be instrumental in helping shape the grent legislative 
measures of the country. He may have reflected credit upon 
the people of the district who gave him a seat in Congress, and 
all that, still when he becomes a candidate to sueceed himself 
his enemies will yell themselves hoarse asking what he has done 
for his district; and unless he is able to point to some visible 
thing which money in the form of an appropriation has erected 
or constructed there are too many who are prone to say, “I 
can not see anything that he has done.” 

One of the dangers to our Republic is that the people have 
been flocking from the farms to the cities. By reason of this 
the farms have become partially deserted, production thereon 
has not kept pace with the ever-increasing tide of humanity, 
and as a result of it all prices of farm products have soared 
heavenward. “Back to the farm,” is now the ery. “ Back to 
the soil,” is now the watchword and shibboleth of the advocates 
of a reduced cost of living. It was the reduction of the “ robber” 
tariff for a while, you know. Are these advocates in Congress— 
these strenuous advocates—now wanting to adopt a policy to 
reward the people who live in the cities of immense size and 
punish the people who live in the country by giving appropria- 
tions to the one and denying it to the other? Consistency, 
consistency! It can be found everywhere except in politics and 
the American Congress. And why do you gentlemen trouble 
your souls about the high cost of living? You Democratic spell- 
binders on the raging stump in the last campaign told the con- 
fiding public that if they would just turn the robbing Repub- 
lican seoundrels out of office and put your pious but red-nosed 
scoundrels in that all would be lovely; that the high cost of 
living would melt away like the mist before the rising sun; 
and that peace, plenty, and right living would be the common 
heritage of all. But lo, and behold! Lo and behold! Human 
nature has not changed. Wickedness is yet abroad in the land. 
The high cost of living each day continues to soar still higher. 
The third Maine district has gone Republican. There is a day 
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of reckoning for you gay deceivers. The people are deserting 
the party of asininity, deception, and failure. 


[Mr. OGLESBY addressed the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment offered by the 
GERALD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill favorably to the House 
with amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Froop of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 7898, the urgent deficiency bill, and had directed him 
to report the same back with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
Bartlett amendment to the Commerce Court proposition abolish- 
ing the judges. 

The SPEAKER. 
separate vote on 
Court preposition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
on both amendments that I offered. 

The SPEAKER. Both amendments were lost, were they not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. 
them. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amendment, 
and if not, the Chair will put the rest of them en gros. 

There was no further demand for a separate vote, and the 
remaining amendments were agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding on page 21, in line 15, after “ repealed”: 

“The five additional circuit judgeships provided for by the act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1910, and by chapter 9 of the act entitled 
‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ 
approved March 3, 1911, are hereby abolished, and the authority in said 
acts of Congress for the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint five additional circuit judges is hereby re- 
pealed, and the number of circuit judges is hereby reduced to 29. So 
much of the acts of June 18, 1910, and of March 38, 1911, as authorize 
or direct the said five judges to preside in the cireuit or district 
courts of the United States or in the circuit courts of appeals or to 
exercise any of the powers, duties, or authority of circuit or district 
judges, or of said circuit or district courts or of said circuit courts of 
appeals, is hereby repealed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—92 ayes and 45 noes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
One hundred and fifty-two Members present; not.a quorum. 


See Appendix. ] 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 


demands a 
Commerce 


from Illinois 
amendment to the 


The gentleman 


the Bartlett 


3artlett amend- 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
September 9, 1913, at 12 @’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


Tnder clause 2 of Rule XXIV. a letter fron ting Secre- |-a.n- ‘ . ; : : 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- | Elizabeth A. Clemson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


tary of War, transmitting, 


gineers, report 


with a letter from the Chief of En- 
of examination of Paint Rock River, Ala. (H. 
Doc. No. 227), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


9 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2750) granting a pension to Stanley 8S, 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


the amendments be agreed to and that | poses; 


The gentleman can not have a vote upon | 


[After counting.] | 


6 o’clock and 20 | 


© bd sp, »] ‘ ° 
and ordered to be | Irvin G. Alexander: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








A bill (H. R. 3806) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Wilson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7968) to provide for 
the erection of a Federal building at Blackfoot, Idaho; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7969) to prohibit the killing 
and interstate shipment of beef cattle under a certain age; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. SUMNERS: A bill (H. R. 7970) to establish in the 
Department of Agriculture a bureau of marketing; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7971) to provide for the 
construction of sanitary dwellings at a low rental for unskilled 
wage earners in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

sy Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7972) providing for the hold- 
ing of the United States-district and circuit courts at Hugo, 
Okla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 7978) to provide for the pub 
lication of an official journal; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7974) to adjust 
the tribal rolls and to settle the affairs of the Five Civilized 


| Tribes in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


sy Mr. BOOHER: Resolution (H. Res. 245) directing the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture to communicate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the cost and result of the investigation of the hog- 
cholera plague; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7975) for the relief of the 
heirs of Claud Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. DYER: A Dill (H. R. 7976) granting a pension te 
Charles F. Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7977) granting a pension 
to George Oatten; to the Committe@ on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 7978) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7979) granting 
a pension to Lucy M. Cooke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 7980) granting a pension to 
George J. Jarchow; to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7981) granting an inerease of pension to 
John K. Lowry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7982) grant- 
ing a pension to George M. Maginnis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7983) granting a pension to Mary EF. 
Schnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7984) granting an increase of pension 
Dallas Patrick: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7985) granting an increase of pension 
William M. McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7986) granting an increase of pension 
Charles H. Else; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7987) granting an increase of pension 
James T. Herrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7988) granting an increase of pension 
William Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7989) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7990) granting an inerease of pension 
William Colpetzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7991) granting an increase of pension 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7992) granting an increase of pension 
Seymour Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7993) granting an increase of pension 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7994) granting an increase of pension 
Cyrus Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7995) granting an increase of pension 


| Charles F. Heichtel: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- | 


Stout; | 


| 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7996) granting an honorable discharge 
C. H. Cole: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7997) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian H. Buckwalter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7998) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Brink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7999) granting an increase of pension to 
John Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8000) granting an increase of pension to 
Jaeob Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8001) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall C. Conroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8002) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Rote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8003) granting an increase of pension to J. 
Milton Carlisle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8004) granting an inerease of pension to 
Lavina Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8005) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 8006) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Tillard; to the Committee on ‘!nvalid 
Pensions. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of the Association of German 
Authors of America, New York, N. Y., and of the Alabama State 
Branch of the German-American National Alliance, Mobile, Ala., 
protesting against placing a tariff on books printed in languages 
other than English; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
Houston, Tex., protesting against the schedule of compensation 
provided for in the workmen’s compensation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry business men of the seventh congres- 
sional district of Alabama, favoring the passage of legislation 
compelling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer by 
mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the develop- 
ment of the local community, county, and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Fred J. Buchmonn, Cullman, Ala., and J. J. 
Tucker, Crane Hill, Ala., protesting against including mutual 
life insurance companies in the income-tax bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. BRITTEN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
the heirs ‘of Claude Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of sundry business men of the | 
third congressional district of Kansas, favoring the passage of 
legislation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the con- 
sumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the 
development of the local community, county, and State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of the city council of 
Jacksonville, Fla., favoring the passage of legislation for na- 
tional aid for the construction of good roads; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Missouri Old Trails Road Asso- 
ciation, Booneville, Mo., favoring the passage of legislation 
making an appropriation for the continuance of the Cumberland 

toad through the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
suuri; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of Williamston 
(Kans.) Grange, No. 115, protesting against the passage of the 
Underwood tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry business men of 29 towns of the State 
of Michigan, favoring the passage of legislation compelling con- 
cerns selling goods direct to the consumer by mail to contribute 
their portion of the funds for the development of the local com- 
munity, county, and State; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





SENATE. 
Turspay, September 9, 1913. 
The Senate met at 9 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MEMORIAL. 
Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of Local Camp No. 
Sons of Veterans, of Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against | 


| 
| 

©» 
any change in the design of the American flag, which was-re- 
| 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Industrial Exposi- 
tions, to which was referred S. Res. 175, to provide for al 
committee to accept on behalf of the Senate an invitation to 
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visit the National Conservation Exposition, reported it without 
amendment, submitted a report (No. 111) thereon, and moved 
that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3099) to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastie currency, to afford means 
of rediseounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 3100) fixing the compensation of letter carriers of 
the Rural Delivery Service at a salary not exceeding $120 per 
month; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for completion of post-office building under pres- 
ent limit at Hanover, Pa., etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 7898), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNTA, 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment intended to be 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands. the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to 
be printed. 


pro- 
and 


THE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
3321) to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe we should have a 
quorum before we start with the consideration of the bill. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 

Brandegee 


TARIFF. 


McCumber 
Martin, Va, 
Myers 
Neison 
Norris 
Owen 

Page 
Perkins 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to announce 
[Mr. CRAWFORD] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] is necessarily absent from the city. 
He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twenty-nine have 
swered to the roll call. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I move the Sergeant at 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Ch 
tor from Connecticut that the roll of : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly; I 
that done. 

The Secretary called the names of 
Mr. AsHurRsT, Mr. Honiis, Mr. Kern, 
and Mr. VARDAMAN answered to their names when called 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called). 
My colleague, the senior Senator from Texas, is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. GRoNNA’s 
My colleague is necessarily absent. 

Mr. FiLetcHer, Mr. Hucnues, Mr. Bryan, Mr. LA FOLLeTTE, 
and Mr. THORNTON entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
the roll eall. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I renew my motion. 


that colleague 


Senators 


that 


shal 


Senators, an 


the absent 
; Mr. SHIVELY 


Mr. Lea, 


name was Called). 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
moves that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rose to make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. OLIverR, Mr. Catron, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
OvERMAN, Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. SAvuLsBury, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. 
ReeD, and Mr. BrAaDLrey entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICH PRESIDENT (at 9 o'clock and 35 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-eight Senators have answered to the roll call. There is 
a quorum present 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that further proceedings under the order of the Senate directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to request the presence of absent Sen- 
ators be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is vacated. The pending amendment 
is the amendment offered by the Senater from Washington [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. On that I ask for a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roil. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Georgia 
withhold my vote for that reason. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his mame was called). I ask 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
net voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then I withhold my vote on account 
ef my pair with that Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], which I trans- 
fer to the senior Senater from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Penrose] and the transfer of that pair to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrtman]. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
just been informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrosp], if present, would vote “nay,” and therefore, 
without any transfer of my pair with him, I take the liberty of 
allowing my vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
not voted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with that Senator. I trans- 
fer the pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLeicuH] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask if the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stoner] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. My colleague, the senior Senator from Missouri, 
is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan fMr. Surry]. 
I transfer that pair te the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smiry] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
understand the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with 
whem I am paired, has not voted. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. As I have stated, I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIL.ine- 
1iAM] and ryote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] to the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PomMeERENE] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 


I have a gen- 
[Mr. Bacon], and 


The Chair is informed that he has 
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The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 42, as follows: 
YEAS—8. * 

Jones 

Norris 
NAYS—42. 

‘ Page 

Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, 8. C, 


NOT VOTING—45. 
Culberson Lodge 
Dillingham Nelson 
du Pont Newlands 
Fall O’Gorman 
Goff Penrose 
Gore Pittman 
Gronna Poindexter 
Hitcheock Pomerene 
Jackson Ransdell 
La Follette Root 
Colt Lewis Smith, Ariz. 
Crawford Lippitt Smith, Md. 

So the amendment of Mr. JoNEs was rejécted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. I 
am not going to ask for a roll call upon it. I desire to say 
that it restriets the provisions of the bill, as sent here by the 
House, to vessels built in this country, and also to vessels reg- 
istered prior to the passage of the bill, and puts in a pro- 
vision for abrogating the treaties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert, after the word 
“vessels,” on line 13, the words “built in the United States 
or”; and after the word “ registration,’ to insert the words 
“prior to the passage of this act,’ and to add as a proviso the 
following: 

Provided, That the President is directed to cause to be abrogated 
without unnecessary delay, and in the manner therein provided, all 
treaties which contravene this provision; and, until so abrogated, this 
provision shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
in vessels affected by such treaties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. On the question of concurring in the éommittee 
amendment made as in Committee of the Wholé, which strikes 
out the House provision, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, may the question be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must recognize the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, who first rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rose for the purpose of getting information 
upon the pending question. I did not hear it and do uot un- 
derstand it. In order that we may know what the question is, 
I should like to have the Senator from Washington state it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the ques- 
tion. 

The Secrerary. In the Committee of the Whole the Senate 
agreed to an amendment, on page 263, beginning on line 11, 
J, subsection 7, to strike out that subsection. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] now asks for the yeas and nays 
upon concurring in that action of the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. GrRoNNA] is unavoidably absent from the city. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs]. 
I will let this announcement stand for every vote during the 
day. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
there is a great deal of confusion on this side of the Chamber 
as to just what question we are voting upon. I should like to 
have the Chair let us know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring 
in the amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JAMES, As agreed upon in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is a little confusion 
also on this side, and we did not hear the Chair, because his 
face was turned the other way. If the Chair will repeat the 
statement, we shall be much obliged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as to J, st®> 


Bradley 
Brandegee 


Catron 


Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. 


Sherman 


Ashurst 
Bristow 
Chamberlain 
Cummirs 
Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 
Kenyon 


Kern 

Lane 

Lea 
McCumber 
McLean 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 

Oliver 
Overman 
Owen 


Smoot 
Sterling 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 
Works 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
surton 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Warren 
Weeks 
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section 7. The action taken by the Committee of the Whole 
consisted in striking out the subsection. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD] 
to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair, as I did on the last vote, to 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” At this time I should like to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. STonE] is unavoidably detained from the Cham- 
per this morning, but will be here later. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], on account of his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
Rose] and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TownsEND]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sm1rH] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the negative). 
I announce my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire whether the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GoRMAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with that Senator. I trans- 
fer the pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIcH] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

I also desire to announce pairs between the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borauw] and the senior Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hircucock]; the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont] and the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; and the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understand I am paired 
upon this vote. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] has been called from the Chamber. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand I am paired on this 
vote, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—41, 


Owen 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bristow 
Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Cummins 
Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Hollis 
James 
Johnson 


Kenyon 
Kern 
Lane 


Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


artin, Va. 
rtine, N. J. 
yers 


Overman 


Smith, 8. C. 
Smoot 
Sterling 
‘Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 


Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ga. 


NAYS—12. 


Oliver 
Page 
Perkins 


NOT VOTING—42. 


Culberson Lewis 
Dillingham Lippitt 

du Pont Newlands 
Fall O’Gorman 
Goff Penrose 
Gore Pittman 
Gronna Poindexter 
Hitchcock Pomerene 
Hughes Root 
Jackson Smith, Ariz. 
La Follette Smith, Md. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


Bradley 
Catron 
Clark, Wyo. 


Jones 
Nelson 
Norris 


Sherman 
Weeks 
Works 


Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 
Colt 
Crawford 


Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Warren 
Williams 
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Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the remarks 
that I made last night a few extracts from the report of the 
House committee and also from the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and that action will be taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yesterday there was no reservation made of 
paragraph 657. Therefore I suppose I am not authorized to 
move an amendment to that paragraph, but I have just received 
a letter from Mr. Walter West, of the Decorative Glass Workers’ 
Protective Association, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECORATIVE GLASS WORKERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1913. 


The Chair 


Hon. Reep SMoor, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The voices of 10,000 people or more employed in the 
stained-glass industry of this country and their dependents are crying 
out in desperation to you not to allow paragraph 657 of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill to pass. It is ambiguous and meaningless so far as its 
intent or purpose in giving to the industry the slightest protection. 

Senator WILLIAMS’s amendment to paragraph 657—stained-glass 
item—does not give the slightest protection to the stained-glass indus- 
try in this country, for the very reason that there are no stained-glass 
windows imported to this country except for churches. 

By the adoption of Senator WILLIAMS’s amendment paragraph 97 
becomes an ignominious parody so far as bestowing to the industry 
any protection whatsoever, 

The hue and cry of taxing the churches is instigated and has been 
a plan well mapped out by the Pema of the foreign houses for 
years past, and the Members of Congress should understand this. The 
stereotyped letters and the signatures thereto can be had for the asking 
in lieu of promises of a return. 

Stained glass is a luxury and not a necessary of life. Are you going 
to tell us you will legislate in the interest of the foreign manufacturer ; 
that you are going to take our means of livelihood away from us; that 
we must give up the industry foilowed for years which has provided 
bread and butter for ourselves and children, and with one stroke wipe 
out this industry in the United States? 

e emphatically demand for ourselves and families the reenactment 
of the present Payne-Aldrich law, with the possible adoption of the 
proposed changes of duty in paragraph 97 from 45 per cent to 30 per 
cent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Water WEsT, 
Representing above organization and Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association of America. 

The Secretary. On page 55 the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] reserved paragraph 188. The Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, struck out the paragraph. It readsas follows: 

188. Cattle, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Before that is voted upon I desire to offer 
an amendment. I move to insert as paragraph 188}: 

Swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live animals, 15 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. President, I desire to say that the duty suggested is a 
very reasonable one. It is a smaller rate than is imposed on 
most of the articles that are imported. I see no reason why the 
products of the American farm should not have some protection 
in the form of import duties. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 55 insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

18834. Swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live animals, 15 
per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair and withhold my vote because of .he absence of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnp]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Again 
announcing the transfer of my pair to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLIneHaAM], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. CrawForD’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
CRAWFoRD] and to state that he is paired with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
same announcement as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the last two votes, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I again transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Dakora [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr Gore] and 
vote “nay.” 


Is the demand for the yeas and 


Under the 
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Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
the present. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer as heretofore and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]. I have been unable to obtain a 
transfer. If I could vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JACKSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Cu1ttTon]. I understand that he has not voted. I transfer 
my pair with that Senator to the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Lippitt] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—29. 

Nelson 
Norris 
Oliver 
Page 
Perkins 
tansdell 
Sherman 
Smoot 
NAYS—33. 
Lane Saulsbury 
Lea Shafroth 
Martin, Va. Sheppard 
Martine, N. J. Shields 
Myers Shively 
Overman Simmons 
Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Robinson Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Culverson Lippitt 
Dillingham Newlands 
O'Gorman 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Root 


I pass my vote for 


I make the 


Bradley 
Brady 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 
Cummins 


Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Weeks 
Works 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Chamberlain 
Fletcher 
Hollis 
Tiughes 
James 
Johnson 
Ixern 


Smith, 8. C. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead * 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Bryan 

surleigh 
Burton 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. D ; 
Crawford Smith, Mich. 

So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole striking out 
paragraph 188 from the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The House, in paragraph 188, imposed a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on cattle. I want the Senate to 
have an opportunity to do as well by the cattle producers of 
our country as the House did, and I ask for the yeas and nays 
on concurring in the amendment. 


Stephenson 
Stone 
Swanson 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Gore Warren 
Gronna 
Hitchcock 
Lewis 


to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). 
announcing the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. CraAwFrorpD’s name was called). I 
make the same announcement as before as to the necessary 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] and his pair with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Leal]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” ‘ 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] 
to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote 
ss yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore announced and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 
nounce my pair. 
ROSE] were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHAm] having 
entered the Chamber, I will transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I again announce my pair and withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (after having voted in the affirmative). The junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] having returned to the 
Chamber, I withdraw my vote. I am paired with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If at liberty to 
vote, I would vette “ yea.” 


Again 


I again an- 
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| sheep and cattle. 


e | demanded a roll call on the amendment of the committee strik- 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | 





If the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- | 
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Mr. BACON. I understand that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] has not voted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 
Mr. BACON. I therefore withhold my vote. 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 28, 
YEAS—33., 
Pittman 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
NAYS—28. 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 
Norris 
Page 


If at liberty to 
as follows: 


Ashurst 
Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark, 
Fletcher 
Gore 

Hollis 
Hughes 


James 
Johnson 
Kern 

Lane 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Overman 
Owen 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Walsh 


Bradley 
Brady 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon Perkins 
La Follette Ransdeil 
NOT VOTING—34. 
O’Gorman, 
Oliver 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Root 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

The Srecrerary. On page 55, paragraph 189 was reserved by 
Mr. Bristow. In the paragraph the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, in line 10, after the words “horses and mules,” 
struck out the words “ valued at $200 or less per head, $15 per 
head; if valued at over $200 per head,” so that as amended the 
paragraph reads: 

Horses and mules, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will not ask for a roll call on that amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. On page 55, paragraph 190 was reserved. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the para- 
graph in the following words: 

190. Sheep, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have offered one amend- 
ment this morning placing a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on 
That amendment was defeated. Then I 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Weeks 
Works 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Brandegee 
3urleigh 
Burton 
Crawford 
Culberson 
du Pont 


Fall 

Goff 
Gronna 
Hitchcock 
Lea 
Lewis 
Lippitt 
Nelson 
Newlands 


Stone 
Swanson 
Tillman 
‘Townsend 
Vardaman 
Warren 
Williams 


ing out the duty of 10 per cent on cattle, and that duty was 
stricken out. The duty placed in the bill by the ether House, 
in paragraph 190, is 10 per cent on sheep. It seems to me that 


| it is wasting the time of the Senate to demand a roll call on this 
| paragraph. 


I take it for granted that it will be stricken out, 
the same as was the paragraph as it came from the House 
placing a duty on cattle, the Senate having already refused to 
put a duty of 15 per cent on both sheep and cattle. 

I regret very much that the growers and producers of domes- 
tic animals are being treated by the Senate as they are. I 
think they are entitled to better consideration, but my efforts 
up to this time have proven fruitless. So I shall not demand 


| a roll call on the amendment, as it appears to be useless to 
| do so. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 


The amendment was concurred in. , 

The Secretary. On page 56, paragraph 198 was reserved. 
In Committee of the Whole the Senate struck out the paragraph, 
as follows: 

198. Wheat, 10 cents per bushel. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand, for all in- 
tents and purposes, that the paragraph now stands as stricken 
out, so I move to amend by inserting a new paragraph 198, on 
page 56, to read as follows: 

198. Wheat, 15 cents per bushel. 


I only wish to say that under the present law the duty on 
wheat is 25 cents a bushel. My amendment would be a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents a bushel on the present tariff; Our tariff laws 
have shown that the protection we actually receive on wheat 
has been about one-half the amount of duty, which makes only 
about 74 cents a bushel upon a 15 per cent duty. I ask for the 
yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to appeal to Senators upon 
the other side not to continually demand the yeas and nays, and 


| the amendment made as in Committee of the _ 
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for this reason: So long as there was any reasonable anticipa- 
tion of changing the result by a roll call or so long as it was 
necessary to make a record for every Senator upon this side of 
the Chamber and make a corresponding record for every Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber, I think the roll calls were 
highly proper; but certainly that record has been made; cer- 
tainly the position of each side has been defined; certainly the 
country now understands for what each Senator stands. That 
being true, I hope we shall not be compelled to vote by roll call 
on every question. I am not objecting to the roll call at this 
time, but I hope that Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
will be more considerate of the matter of time and not demand 
a roll call unless there is some good purpose to be served. I do 
not say that in criticism of this demand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have had a roll call 
on a great many questions where the value of the product in- 
volved was very light indeed. On this the value of the product 
in the United States is from $650.000.000 to $700,000.000. If 
the duty should be made 10 cents a bushel, we would have from 
$65.000.000 to $70.000.000 involved on that basis. It is of 
sufficient importance to justify the demand that every Senator 
go upon record upon the treatment to be given to that great 
cereal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuMBER], 
on which he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], who is absent on 
important business. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
transfer the pair which I have with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SToNE] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have been 
temporarily paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE], and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as heretofore announced and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] and therefore withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Otiver]. As he has not 
voted, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a pair with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN], who is not present, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am requested by the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA] to announce that he is absent on impor- 
tant business and is paired with the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. CRAWFoRD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—29. 

Nelson 
Norris 
Page 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Sherman 
Smoot 
NAYS—35. 
Owen 
Pittman 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 


O’Gorman Shively 
Overman Simmons 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Lippitt 
Newlands 
Oliver 
Penrose 
Pomerene 
Reed 


I have a pair 
SMITH], and 


sradley 
srady 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 
Cummins 


Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Weeks 
Works 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bryan 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Gore 

Hollis 
Hughes 
James 


Johnson 
Kern 

La Follette 
Lane 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, S. C. 
Swanson 
‘Thomas 
Thompson 
Walsh 


Bankhead du Pont 
Borah Fall 
Srandegee. Fleteher 
surleigh Goff 
surton Gronna 
Chamberlain Hitchcock 
Crawford Lea Root 
Culberson Lewis Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. McCuMBER’s amendment was rejected. 


Stephenson 
Stone 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Vardaman 
Warren 
Williams 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The SecrETARY. Paragraph 208, on page 57, was reserved. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What became of paragraph 198? The vote 
just taken was on the amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumpBer]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to paragraph 198 
has just been concurred in. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very well. I did not intend to demand a 
roll call anyway, because it is useless to do so. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 208, on page 57, was amended as 
in Committee of the Whole, in line 21, after the numerals 208, 
by striking out “ Eggs not specially provided for in this section, 
2 cents per dozen; eggs,” and inserting “ Eggs,” on page 5S. line 
1, after the word “containers,” by striking out “23” and in- 
serting “2,” and in the same line, after the word “ pound,” by 
inserting “ frozen or liquid egg albumen, 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, not satisfied with putting the 
products of the farmer on the free list, the framers of this bill 
now propose to put the products of the farmer’s wife on the 
free list. They not only invade the wheat fields and the herds, 
but they rob the henhouse as well. Inasmuch, however, as we 
only have a limited time and there are many votes to be taken 
to-day, I will not waste the time of the Senate by asking for a 
roll call upon this amendment, knowing that it will suffer the 
same fate. I will simply content myself with the protest 
against this kind of treatment for the farmer’s wife. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 227, page 62, relating to pine- 
apples, was reserved. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, agreed to an amendment in the paragraph, in line 3, 
after the word “ thousand,” to insert “ bananas, one-tenth of 1 
cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on conewrring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President. I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of committee, since the committee has increased the 
tax on incomes, whether it is still necessary to place a tax of 
two and a quarter million dollars on the bananas consumed by 
the people of this country? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In answer to the Senator, I will state that I 
do not think we are going to be overburdened with revenue. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the rates upon incomes, I 
think we will need the revenue; but, outside of and independent 
of that, we are in favor of this proposed duty on bananas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Since a vote was taken on this amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole, I will not ask to repeat it here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
wish to avail myself of the privilege of reading a portion of a 
very uteresting and illuminating editorial in a recent issue of 
the Boston Herald, a well-known independent newspaper of 
New England. It is headed “ The poor man’s table,” and is as 
follows: 

“THE POOR MAN’S TABLD.” 


The Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore a year ago declared 
that the one duty of the Democratic Party was to cut off the high 
duties on food. “ The high cost of living,” said the party creed, “is a 
serious problem in every American home.” 

All through the campaign the Democrats demanded the abolition of 
“the taxes on the food on the poor man’s table.” 

And now the Democrats at Washington insist that “in order to secure 
enough revenuc” they are “forced” to tax bananas, the one fruit 
which is most used among the poor. 

The peopie of the United States alone consume, every year, more 
than 60 bananas per capita; in other words, more than 6.000,000.000 
bananas are eaten every year in this country. And yet Senator WIL- 
LIAMS has very kindly explained that when the framers of the tax con- 
sidered the subject they taxed bananas because they are merely a 
luxury of the rich and are not in common use among the families of 
American wage earners. 

It looks to-day as if there were no immediate prospect of any cheaper 
food in this country under the Underwood tariff bill. . And, on the 
other hand, the Democrats have picked out the one food which has not 
advanced in price in the last 10 vears and have imposed a tax of 5 
cents a bunch, which is going to add to the price of every single banana 
sold at retail, because the fruit is so perishable and so many bananas 
spoil in the hands of the retail dealers that they can not afford to pay 
the extra tax without passing it along to consumers. 

In Congress some Democratic orators insist that the tax is justified 
by being imposed upon the big fruit company, which they denounce as 
a trust. In the meantime, the independent importers are charging that 
the “trust” really inspired the idea of the tax, and they claim that 
its chief effect will be to wipe out the independent dealer and put the 
entire business hereafter wholly under trust control. The public, how- 
ever, has little interest in these charges and counterecharges. What con- 
cerns the public is that the tariff makers have gone out of their way 
to increase the cost of the food on the “poor man’s table.” And the 
bitter feeling certain to result if the tax goes into effect is likely to 
show in election returns sooner or later. 
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But, wholly apart from the tax on food, there is another and a very 
serious side to this proposed tax. For the past five years every busi- 
ness organization in the country has been making an effort to help to 
capture the trade of Latin America for the United States. The boats 
which bring the 6,000,000,000 bananas to the United States go back 
empty unless they can carry American goods to South or Central 
America. Hence freight rates have been low and a big trade has been 
created, a trade which promised to be one of the most important, 
eventually, this country could bave. With the tax on this business, 
what is going to happen to this promising line of commerce? The ques- 
tion practicelly answers itself. 

Not only will the proposed tax tend to hurt the commerce to Latin 
America, but it is practically certain that the “touch” inhabitants of 
Latin America will find a special grievance against this country. Both 
President Taft and President Wilson have gone on record to the effect 
that the United States should make all reasonable effort to cultivate 
better relations with the people of Latin America, inasmuch as the 
policy of the Roosevelt administration created such a widespread hos- 
tility to the United States that it has taken all this time to counteract 
that unfair but widespread hostility to the United States. If the United 
States singles out one common article of export for a special tax, does 
it need a diagram to explain what the influence will be on American 
trade to the South? 


The Boston business interests, fresh from a tour of Latin America, 
have recently protested to President Wilson against this tax as prob- 
ably an irreparable blow to American commerce to South and Central 
American countries if the tax ever goes into effect. Business bodies in 
all other manufacturing cities are doing the same thing. Here is a 
business which has been quadrupled in only a decade, a business which 
is making markets for more American goods than were ever before 
sold in that part of this hemisphere by four times its former propor- 
tions, te be sacrificed by a tax which will increase the cost of living 
te practically every workingman’s family in this country. It hits both 
ways. 

Mr. President, it does seem incredible to me that our Demo- 
cratic friends, even for the purpose of raising revenue, should 
put a tax on a food such as bananas, which we do not produce 
in this country—and not a single one of them is produced in 
our own country—but it seems to be the policy of this bill to 
place on the free list every food product of our farms, and 
those that are not produced here on the protected list. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, interlocking with that sugges- 
tion, it is a matter of surprise also that they will tax bananas 
and then let Philippine cigars come in here free against our 
cigar makers in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the suggestion is a very appro- 
priate and convincing one—or it ought to be a convincing one. 
The importation of cigars from the Philippine Islands free of 
duty is a blow to the cigar industry in this country which ought 
not to be inflicted upon the men who are engaged in that great 
industry. On the other hand, the taxing of this food, six 
billions of which are imported into the the United States—a 
food which is on the table of almost every poor man in this 
country—is something that ought not to be done, whatever the 
exigency of the case might be. 

I hope the Senator will ask for a roll call on this item. 

Mr. BRISTOW obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was just going to make a suggestion, and 
then I will yield the floor. I was going to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that if the Senator from North 
Carolina thinks we need the revenue he might follow the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], and 
impose a slight tax, at least, on the products of the Tobacco 
‘Trust, so as to raise the revenue in that way, instead of putting 
it on the bananas consumed in our country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think this is a tax upon the Banana 
Trust. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, according to the theory of 
the Senator from North Carolina, I suppose a duty on an article 
which we do not produce here certainly will be added to the 
price of the article, will it not? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator asks me the question of 
course I will answer it. I had not desired to enter into any 
discussion of this question because we thrashed it out very 
thoroughly in the Committee of the Whole. 

I remember having quite a little controversy with some Sen- 
ator—I do not recall exactly which one now—with reference to 
that matter. I think it was demonstrated in the argument that 
this would be a tax which would not be passed on to the con- 
sumer and which could not be passed on to the consumer. It 
would be a tax paid by the United Fruit Co., which now abso- 
lutely controls the banana trade of this country. : 

The United Fruit Co. has a monopoly of the banana trade of 
every country, I think, from which we buy bananas, except 
Jamaica. It not only has a monopoly of the transportation of 
bananas to this country, but it owns a number of the banana 
plantations in the countries in which bananas are produced. 

The tax we have imposed upon bananas is only one-tenth of 
1 cent per pound. I think it has been shown that bananas are 
sold in this country generally in bunches of five, weighing a 
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pound, at 5 cents. So the tax upon this unit in which they are 
sold will be one-tenth of 1 cent. It will be very hard for the 
middlemen to pass on that one-tenth of 1 cent, unless, as sug- 
gested, I think by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SuHerman], 
they should add 1 cent to the price. If they should add 1 cent 
to the price we would have a very fine tariff object lesson in 
this country. We would find that the producer and the dealer 
in this article would be adding to the price of the article nine 
times the amount of the tariff imposed upon the article. 1I¥ that 
is the way protection works in this country, we have reached a 
conclusion about the matter which should satisfy the people of 
the country that the protective-tariff system ought to be abol- 
ished. 

Mr. BRISTOW. According to the Senator’s mode of reason- 
ing, therefore, a tax on bananas can not be passed on to the 
consumer, but a tax of 10 cents on a bushel of wheat can be 
passed on to the consumer of the loaf of bread. If the Senator 
can harmonize those two theories, I think he ought to have 
the rest of the day in which to do it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am surprised to hear the 
Senator from North Carolina say that the United Fruit Co. has 
a monopoly of the banana business in this country. As I re- 
call the figures—they are substantially correct—when the United 
Fruit Co. was formed in 1900 it brought into this country about 
16,000,000 bunches of bananas per annum, and other companies 
brougitt in about 5,000,000. Since that time the business of the 
other companies has increased more than 200 per cent, so that 
last year they brought in 17,000,000 bunches, while the United 
Fruit Co. brought in about 25,000,000. 

In other words, the business of the United Fruit Co. in the 13 
years has increased but 50 per cent, while the business of the 
opposition to the United Fruit Co. has increased over 200 per 
cent. If the same rate is maintained for two or three years 
longer, the United Fruit Co. will not be bringing into this coun- 
try even one-half of the bananas that are imported. 

Furthermore, the statement that the United Fruit Co. con- 
trols the production of bananas in any of the countries where 
they are produced is very far from correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood me if he under- 
stood me to say that they controlled the production of bananas. 
I said my information was—and that was the information the 
committee had—that the United Fruit Co. does practically con- 
trol the banana trade of the United States. I have no figures 
here with me at this time, because I did not expect this question 
to come up again. But I did not say that the United Fruit Co. 
controlled the production of bananas in other countries. I said 
that in certain countries where bananas are produced they do 
own large bananta plantations, 

Mr. WEEKS. If the majority has decided to put a duty on 
bananas because of the control of the banana trade by the 
United Fruit Co., it has acted upon information which is not 
trustworthy, because the figures I have just given the chairman 
of the committee are substantially correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me to say 
that we had put on the duty altogether for that reason. I was 
simply stating that as a subsidiary reason, rather by way of 
reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Kansas that we 
have not taxed tobacco, which is controlled by a trust, but we 
are taxing bananas. I answered that bananas arealsocontrolled 
by a trust, and I thought that trust would have to pay this little 
tax, because in the nature of things, being so small, it can not 
be passed on to the consumer. 

I have not stated, and I do not wish the Senator to under- 
stand me to mean, that that is the only reason why we imposed 
a tax upon bananas. We imposed a tax upon bananas, as I 
stated before, partly because we needed revenue. and partly be- 
cause we think bananas are a proper and legitimate subject of 
taxation. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not care to discuss the question again. I 
discussed it at some length when it was under consideration in 
the Committee of the Whole. The reasons assigned, as far as 
reasons have been assigned, by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee for imposing this duty are, I think, entirely without 
justification. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that in absolute 
fairness there ought to be just a word or two more said on this 
proposition. 

In the first place, I think those who are opposed to this tax— 
and I am one of them—ought to concede to the other side, who 
have placed this tax on bananas, the fairness of their proposi- 
tion if it works out as they think it will. 

It is claimed, as I understand, that this tax of one-tenth of a 
cent a pound will not be paid by the consumer of bananas. I am 
willing to concede that when you put this tax of one-tenth of 
1 cent a pound on bananas in the bill you are acting honestly, 
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in the honest belief that it will not be passed on, and therefore 
that there will be just that much revenue gained without any- 
pody being injured, excepting that the dealers in bananas who 
pring them into this country will make that much less profit, 
and what they lack in profit will go into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

It may be that it will work out in that way. Of course the 
theory of a tariff for revenue would allow you to put a tax on 
bananas and other articles that we can not produce in this 
country; but the same theory always admits, I think, that the 
tax, whatever it is, that you do put on such articles, is always 
added to the price of the article and is paid by the consumer. 
The reason you think it will not be done in this instance is 
because of the impossibility of the banana raiser or importer 
dividing or passing on this tax, which is so small that it could 
not be passed on to a single banana or a half dozen bananas 
without breaking even a eent to do it, and therefore you think 
he will bear the burden and not try to pass it on. 

With regard to the claim of the Senator from North Carolina 
that even if the tax is passed on it will be an illustration of the 
hardship of the theory of protection, he ought to be fair enough 
to admit that no protectionist has ever advocated a tariff on 
pananas or things of that kind which can not be produced in 
this country. It is contrary to the theory of protection. It 
seems to me that in passing on this matter we ought at least 
to be fair with each other. 

I think it ought to be said, too, that the duty of one-tenth of 
1 cent a pound, as I understand the provision, will be levied not 
only on the banana but on the large stem to which the banana 
is attached. I presume the bananas will be weighed in bunches, 
so that the number of bananas in a pound that would have to 
pay the tax would perhaps be less than the number suggested 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

There is not any doubt but that the dealer, the importer of 
bananas, will pass un this tax to the consumer if he can. I 
do not care to take any part in the controversy as to whether or 
not there is a banana trust. I have heard the argument here, 
but for the sake of this argument I am going to assume that 
there is such a trust. If there is a banana trust, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Carolina, it would be much 
easier for that trust, having a monopoly, to pass on the duty 
to the consumer than if there were no trust. I think that will 
be conceded by every man who wants to be fair. 

I concede that it is clearly within the theory of a tariff for 
revenue to levy a tax on bananas. I believe that theory is 
wrong. These banana importers will pass it on to the con- 
sumer if they can. even though they increase it nine times; and 
if they are a trust, as is alleged, they will be much more able 
to pass it on than though there were real competition in 
bananas. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rather like the new tack 
adopted by the Democratic mind t meeting these questions. 
The Senator from North Carolina says that this will be such a 
mere bagatelle, one-tenth of 1 cent a pound, that in all prob- 
ability it will not be carried against the consumer, and yet the 
Senator at the same time advocates free wheat when the 10 
cents a bushel benefit that we have been giving will be only 
one thirty-second of 1 cent upon a loaf of bread; and he as- 
sumes that he is going to save the American ultimate consumer 
a very heavy burden because he will save him that one thirty- 
second of 1 cent on a loaf of bread. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on concurring 
in the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseENnp] to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore announced and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement that I made upon the last roll call and 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Suir] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ottver] to the Senator 
from Maine {Mr. JoHNson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 
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Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmiruH] has come into the 
Chamber, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LEA. I again announce my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD]. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 32, as follows: 

YEAS—38. 


Pomcrene 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz, 
Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—32. 
McCumber 
Nelson 
Norris 
Page 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Root 
NOF VOTING—25. 
Lippitt 
Mclean 
Newlands 
Oliver 
Penrose 


Ashurst 
Bacon 

Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark, 
Fletcher 
Hitehcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 


James 

Kern 

Lane 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O'Gorman 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 


Smith, Md, 
Smith, 8. C, 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Walsh 


Borah 
Bradley 
Brady 


Colt 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Brandegee Gallinger 
Bristow Jackson 
Catron Jones 
Clapp Kenyon 
Clark, Wyo. Ledge 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 


Bankhead 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Crawford 
Culberson 


Goff 

Gore 
Gronna 
Johnson 
La Follette 
du Pont Lea Reed 

Fall Lewis Smith, Mich, 

So the amendment was eoncurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph 
agreed to. 

Mr. I cCUMBER. I desire to ask as a matter of informa- 
tion what has been done with paragraph 196. I understeod 
that that paragraph was passed over at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] with all the other paragraphs 
in the agriculture schedule to which amendments had been 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 196 was not reserved 
by anyone. The Senator from North Dakota can offer an 
amendment to it if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I wish to offer an amendment to 
that paragraph. In line 8, I move to strike out the entire line 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

196. Oats, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment his been voted on. The 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole has agreed to a rate of 
6 cents per bushel. In order to move his amendment, would 
not the Senator have to move to strike out and insert? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It amounts to the same thing in effect as 
striking out and. inserting. I thought this would be the better 
way. It would not change the parliamentary status at all. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand that the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole has been concurred in in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not know it had been concurred in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that it has been 
concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it has been concurred in, it could not be 
reached except upon a motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been concurred in. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator did not reserve it before the bill 
came into the Senate. Of course, it has been concurred in, and 
now it is too late to offer an amendment in that form. 

Mr. McCUMRER. I was perhaps in error, but I did not un- 
derstand that all the amendments which were not specially re- 
served had been concurred in. If that is the case, I assume 
it would not, perhaps, be open to amendment, and I would have 
to prepare a different amendment, which I will do. 

The Secretary. On page 142, paragraph 548,: relative to 
meats, was reserved by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bris- 
Tow]. In that paragraph the committee reported a substitute 
for the proviso printed in italics in the bill and that substitute 
was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is paragraph 548, relating to meat. 

Mr. President, I move that a new paragraph be added to the 
dutiable list, to be numbered 1884 and to read as follows: 

Meats: Fresh beef, veal, mutton, i:amb, and pork; bacen and ham; 
meats of all kinds, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

It is my purpose to place a duty on meats, the product of the 
farm. Free meats give the great packing houses of the country 
an opportunity to use the cattle products of the Argentine in 
competition with the products of our own farms. The American 
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packers own and control the packing business in the Argentine 
as completely or more completly than they own and control 
the markets in this country. 

Free meat is against the interest of the cattle producer and 
in the interest of the packing house. There is not an intelligent 
farmer in the United States who does not realize that fact. 

This bill discourages in every way the production of cattle 
and sheep upon the American farm. It seeks to force the 
farmer to abandon his pasture and his herd and grow tobacco 
in that section of the country where tobacco is produced. It 
will induce him to plow up the blue-grass pastures of Kentucky 
and waste their fertile soil by the growing of tobacco. Those 
blue-grass fields, which in years past were the pride of the 
Nation, this bill would penalize. It seeks to induce the farmer 
not to feed his corn to the fattening of his steer, as he has done 
in former:days, but to haul that corn to distilleries, there to be 
made into whisky to poison the youth of the land. It places a 
protective duty of $1.50 a gallon on whisky and meat on the 
free list. It encourages the distiller by protecting him from 
foreign competition, but it discourages the farmer in growing 
live stock by placing them on the free list. 

That is the tendency of this bill. If the corn is used to pro- 
duce whisky there is a protective duty, approximately, of 40 
cents a bushel on that which is produced from that corn, while 
if it is used to produce a fat steer it is put on the free list. 

Now, that is what this bill does, and I think it is an iniquity. 

Mr. President, I call for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
my amendment. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas requests 
the yeas and nays on agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). 
my pair and withhold iny vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Crawrorp’s name was called). I 
make the same announcement as before with regard to the neces- 
sary absence of my colleague and his pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. I will also state that if my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
ForD]. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
MAN], who is absent on account of official business. I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore announced and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS {when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose]. If he were present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JACKSON. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Cui~ton]. I understand that he 
has not voted. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BurLricH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I am paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FiLercuer]. I transfer my pair so that he will stand 
paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmitH] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TirtMAN] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—32, 

McCumber 
Nelson 
Norris 
Oliver 
Page 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Root 
NAYS—38. 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz, 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 


I again announce 


I again announce 
[Mr. SmirH] and 


Borah 
Bradley 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clark. Wyo. 
Colt 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
Gallinger 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Lippitt 
Lodge 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Warren 
Weeks 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Chamberlain 
Clarke, Ark. 
Gore 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
James 
Johnson 


Kern 

Lane 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J, 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Reed 


Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 
Works 
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NOT VOTING—25. 
Culberson Lea 
du Pont Lewis 
Fall McLean 
Fletcher Newlands 
Goff Overman 
Clapp Gronna Penrose 
Crawford La Follette Perkins 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon con- 


curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
to paragraph 548. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended will 
be agreed to. 


Mr. STONE. I desire to offer an amendment to paragraph 
2544. In line 14, page 71, I move to strike out the word 
“sweet”; in line 16, between the words “ before” and“ during,” 
to strike out the word “or” and insert a comma, and after 
the word “during,” in line 16, to insert “or after,” so as to 
make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the tax herein imposed shall not be held to apply 
to pure wine made exclusively from fresh grapes, berries, or other 
fruits to which has been added, before, during, or after fermentation 
sugar, pure boiled or condensed grape must, or water not exceeding in 
either case 20 per cent of the weight of such wine. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri moves 


to reconsider the vote whereby paragraph 2544 was inserted 
in the bill. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments submitted by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated in their order. 

The SEcRETARY. On page 71, line 14, before the word ‘“ wine,” 
strike out the word “ sweet.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 16, after the word “before,” strike 
out the word “or” and insert a comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In the same line, after the word “ during,” 
insert the words “or after.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer an amendment to the bill, 
serted immediately after paragraph 659. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment of Mr. 
CUMMINS, and read to the end of line 15, on page 3, the entire 
amendment being to add to section 1 of the bill the following: 


Provided, That if, with respect to any article or commodity upon 
which an import duty is laid under the provisions of this act, sub- 
stantial, effective, and actual competition as to extent of production, 
price for sale, or manner of distribution has ceased, or shall in the 
future cease, to exist among domestic producers or sellers, or both, 
generally throughout the United States. or if the buyers, users, or con- 
sumers of any such article or commodity are now or shall hereafter 
be deprived, and without regard to the cause or causes of such depriva- 
tion, generally throughout the United States, of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of substantial, effective, and actual competition with respect 
thereto, then and so long as such conditions, or either of them, shali 
exist all imports of such articles or commodities shall be admitted free 
of duty into all the ports of the United States. 

‘The existence of such conditions or either of them shall be deter- 
mined as follows, to wit: Any citizen of the United States may bring 
a suit in equity for injunction in the circuit court of the United States 
against the collector of customs of any port of entry in the district in 
which the port is situated. ‘The bill in any such suit shall contain 
the requisite allegations showing the existence of such conditions, or 
one of them, and shall pray for an injunction to restrain the collector 
from levying or collecting a duty or duties upon such article or com- 
modity. The procedure in any such suit shall be as now established for 
ordinary suits in equity. Immediately after the service of the subpeena 
the defending collector shall publish for three successive days a notice 
of the bringing of the suit, stating in general terms the allegations 
of the bill, and setting forth the day upon which the defendant is re- 
quired to appear, in at least five daily newspapers published in the 
United States of general circulation, no two of which are published in 
the same State, and the cost of such publication shall be allowed to 
the collector as a part of his expenses. Upon the day on which the de- 
fendant is required to appear, or at such later date as the court may 
fix, any person, copartnership, association, or corporation interested 
in the manufacture or sale of such article or commodity may appear 
and be made a defendant to said suit with all the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of a party thereto. If no such person, copartnership, 
association, or corporation shall appear, the United States district 
attorney for the district may, if he is so advised by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, appear for the collector and make such defense as the case may 
warrant. If upon the final hearing of any such suit an injunction 
shall issue, the clerk of the circuit court shall at once certify a copy 
of the decree to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and then and thereafter 
all imports of such articles or commodities from all foreign countries 
— be admitted free of duty into all the ports of entry in the United 

tates. 

Provided further, That if the President of the United States shall 
at any time be of the opinion that such conditions, or either of them, 
exist, it shall be his duty to direct the Attorney General to give notice 
to the person or persons, copartnership or copartnerships, association 
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or associations, corporation or corporations responsible therefor that 
at the end of 30 days from and after the service of such notice the said 
article or articles, commodity or commodities will be admitted free of 
duty in all the ports of the United States unless a bill in equity ts 
prought in the circuit court of the United States against a collector by 
such persons, copartnerships, associations. or corporations, or some or 
one of them, to restrain such free admission of imports. If there ts 
a collector in the district of the residenee of any such rson, copart- 
nership, association, or corporation, or in the district of the residence 
of one of them, the suit shall be brought in that district, otherwise in 
the district in whtch any collector has his principal office. If no such 
suit is brought within the 30 days hereinbefore specified, the President 
of the United States shall, by proclamation, suspend the duties imposed 
by this act upon any such article or articles, commodity or eommod- 
ities, and they skall thereafter be admitted free of duty. If, bowever, 
a suit is brought as hereinbefore tast provided, the bill shall show by 
its allegations that no such eondition or conditions exist, and shall pray 
an injunction to restrain the colleetory from admitting such imports 
free of duty The Attorney General, or by his direction the United 
States district attorney for the distriet in which the suit is brought, 
shall appear for the collector and defend the sutt. and the procedure 
shall be as now established for ordinary suits in equity. If upon final 
hearing the court shall refuse to tssue the injunction and shall find 
in its decree that sueh conditions, or either of them, exist. the clerk 
of the court shall tmmedtately eertify the decree to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and then and thereafter such article or articles, com- 
modity or commodities shall be admitted from all foreign countries 
into the ports of the United States free of duty. 

Prorided further, That if, following a decree tn either of the eases 
hereinbefore mentioned, any article er articles, eommodity or eommod! 
ties are admitted free of duty, then, after the peried of one year of 
such free admission of any such article or articles, commodity or com 
modities, any citizen of the United States may file a supplemental! bill 
in any such suit, showing that after the entry of the decree the condi 
tion or conditions found by the decree had disappeared, and that snb- 
stantial, effective, and actual competition existed; whereupon such 
notice as the court may direct shall be given to the parties to said snit, 
and the supvlemental bill with the issues made therein shall proceed 
to final hearing, the Attorney General or, by his direction. the district 
attorney, appearing for the collector. No testimony shall be intro- 
duced upon any such supplemental bill to impeach the original decree, 
but all testimony shall be eonfined to a change in conditions oceurring 
after the original decree was entered. If upon any such supplemental 
bill the court shall enter a deeree finding that the conditions found 
to exist by the original deeree had changed, and that substantial. effec- 
tive, and actual competition existed, the clerk of the court shall at 
once certify the decree upon the supplemental bill to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and then and thereafter, and unti! affected by a sub- 
sequent proceeding taken in accordance with the provisions hereof, 
the import duties specified in this aet shall be levied and collected upon 
such ftmports. : 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senate will consent, 
I shall be glad to state the substance of the remainder of the 
amendment. I think I ean save time by so doing. I wanted 
the first portion read in order that the full import of the 
amendment might be clearly understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [If there be no objection, by unani- 
mous consent the further reading of the amendment is dispensed 
with. The Chair hears none. and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it will be observed that the 
first paragraph of the amendment provides that with re- 
spect to any commodity upon which a duty is levied by this bill 
there shall cease to be in the United States actual effective 
competition, thereupon the commodity shall be removed from 
the dutiable list and put upon the free list. The method which 
I have suggested for determining whether or not actnal and 
substantial competition has ceased in this country is the bring- 
ing of a suit in one of the courts of the United States by any 
citizen who is interested in the matter, and thereafter the suit 
proceeds to trial upon the issue of competition in eur own 
country. If the decree is te the effect that eompetition has 
ceased in our country, it is certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and thereafter the commodity, whatever it may be, 
is imported into the United States without duty. 

That part of the amendment which has not been read pro- 
vides that if after the rendition of the decree. after the com- 
modity has been put upon the free list, competition shall ap- 
pear with respect to the commodity, so that the people of the 
country may be protected through the natural forces of busi- 
ness and of trade, the President ts given power to act, and 
anyone interested in the subject may secure a retrial. If the 


trial discloses that there is then substantial and effective compe-' 


tition, it is so certified to the Seeretary of the Treasury, and 
thereupon the commodity takes its place upon the dutinbte list 
with the duty provided for in thé existing law. In using the 
words “existing law” I am referring, of course, to the law as 
it exists at the time the decision is made. 

I have assumed that my Democratie friends do not want to 
protect commodities that are so completely monopolized that 
actual competition has ceased among our own people. I can 
understand why they hesitate about putting such a commodity 
on the free list without any opportunity to remove it from the 
free list in the event that competition shall appear. But I find 
it very difficult to understand why they can not and why they 
do not favor some such proposal as is contained in my amend- 
ment if they are in earnest with regard to monopolies and if 
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they sincerely believe that the people of this country have a 
right to the competitive force in commerce. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ef do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the reading of that portion of the 
amendment which was read from the Secretary’s desk I was 
unable to determine whether the Senator from Iowa designs to 
put an article on the free list only in cases where competition 
has entirely ceased or whether he designs to plaee it apen the 
free list when it is found that the artiele ts largely under fhe 
control of a few great concerns. I should like te know by what 
degree he propeses to measure eompetition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Nebraska, I will ask the Secretary to again read the first 
few lines of the amendment, for it states the matter quite as 
clearly as I could possibly state it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That if, with respect to any article or eommodity upon 
which an import duty is laid under the previsions of this aet, substan- 
tial, effective, and actual competition as to extent of production, priee 
for sale, or manner of distribution has eeased, or shall in the future 
cease, to exist among domestic producers or sellers, er both, generally 
throughout the United States, or if the buyers. users, er eonsumers of 
any such article or commodity are now or shall hereafter be deprived, 
and wifheut regard te the cause or causes of such deprivation, generally 
throughout the United States, of the benefits and advantages of sub- 
stantial, effective, and actual competition with respect thereto, then 
and so long as such conditions or either of them, shall exist all tmports 
of such articles or eommodities shall be admitted free ef duty into all 
the ports of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, for instanee, if it sheuld be found 
that one concern controlled, say, 85 per cent of a single line of 
preduction or sale, it would be for the eourt to say whether that 
control of 85 per cent substantially obliterated eompetition? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. that is the very question to 
be tried. The idea of the amendment is that in this cowntry the 
price of a commodity ought to be fixed by the rivalry of busi- 
ness through the natural forees of trade. We eall that rivalry 
and those natural forces eompetition. Whenever eompetition 
so far exists as to perform its real function and fix prices, then 
we have competition; whenever competition so far disappears 
that it is inadequate or incapable of fixing prices, then we have 
no competition. 

I have not endeavored, of course, to specify the various 
phases which monopolistic power may assume. I have gone 
straight to the central and essential idea of eompetition, because 
it is that force which really protects the American people from 
the exactions of monopoly whenever they are so pretected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Iowa bas explained one 
provision of his amendment. Will he now explain the operation 
of the amendment relative to eases where only ene eoncern 
manufaetures a produet? We had a ease, for instance, before 
us the other day in which it was claimed that the manufactures 
of aluminum were produced simply by one eoncern; that there 
was no combination with any other cencern—at least that was 
the claim—and that it required an investment of some $5,000,- 
000 in order to establish the necessary plant and machinery for 
its manrfacture. In that case there could be no competition. 
Would the amendment, as the Senator from Iowa has drawn it, 
compel the free importation of that product? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from North Dakota, I will say that if it be true, as has been 
asserted, that the aluminum eompany has a complete monopoly, 
then. of course, competition in this country bas ceased with 
respect to that article, and upon a finding to that effect by the 
court to which the cause may be submitted the dutty upen alu- 
minum would be removed and it would be admitted free of duty 
until some competitor arose in the United States ready to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the aluminum company; ready to do 
business with the peopie of the United Stites. Then, upon a 
certificate that competition had so reappeared. or so appeared 
if it had never existed, that product would be again plaeed upon 
the dutiaL'te list. 

What I am seeking is the protection of the people against a 
condition in which there is no competition in the United States. 
I stated the other day I have not favored putting aluminum on 
the free list in this bill, because if aluminum were put on the 
free list and competition did appear, or was ready to appear, 
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and there is a difference in the cost of making it as between 
this country and France or any other foreign country, the com- 
petitor could not make headway; he could not appear. I'want 
a condition in which, when competition does come, the com- 
modity ean have the protection which the circumstances require 
in the general business of the country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 





Mr. SUTHERLAND. If I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, the article which would be put upon the free list in pur- 


suance of the decree of the court would be restored to the duti- 
able list when the court afterwards found that competition had 
been resumed. Now, I want to ask the Senator whether or not, 
in his opinion, the fact that the article had been put upon the 
free list—there being no protection whatever—would discourage 
independent. manufacturers or persons who desired to engage 
in manufacturing from beginning operations at all? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think it would. I 
think if the business was one which afforded reasonable profit 
and the competitor knew that the moment he established his 
business and was ready to meet the monopoly which had there- 
tofore existed, the fact that the commodity was at that moment 
on the free list would not discourage—it ought not to discour- 
age—the appearance of the rival. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. One other suggestion I desire to make 
to the Senator. The Senator’s amendment is to the effect that, 
if competition’has ceased, no matter from what cause, the arti- 
cle shall go upon the free list. Does the Senator not think that 
it would make his amendment stronger if he would introduce 
into it the element of competition having ceased by reason of 
some combination or conspiracy or agreement which resulted in 
that condition? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Utah will wait just a moment until I come to that phase of the 
subject. I do not agree with the evident conclusion of the 
Senator from Utah, and will state why in a moment. I think 
I have clearly enough given to the Senate the substance of this 
amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I want just a very few moments in 
which to state my reasons for bringing this matter forward at 
this time. I am a profound believer in the doctrine of protec- 
tion. I believe sincerely that when it is properly applied it is 
helpful alike to the producer and the consumer. When fairly 
in operation it distributes its benefits and advantages among all 
the people. The bill we are now considering is not a protective 
bill. I shall not recite the victories of protection in the years 
that have gone by. The people of this country believe in pro- 
tection. They believed in it last fall; they believe in it now; 
and there is no better evidence of their continued faith in the 
system of protection than the result of the election in Maine 
yesterday. 

I do not think that the Democrats of this country can per- 
suade a majority of the people that our commerce ought to be 
exposed to the unlimited competition of the world. I had very 
much hoped—and I say so frankly—that the Democrats in as- 
suming power would take the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which 
is almost uniformly too high—its duties are from 25 to 40 per 
cent higher than they ought to be—maintaining its uniformity, 
and reduce its duties from 25 to 40 per cent. Had they done 
so I believe they would have commanded the general approval 
of the people of the country, as I know they would have com- 
manded the support of many Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber. I have been disappointed in that. I find a bill which 
is neither protective nor competitive, for a protective tariff bill 
is in its highest and best sense a competitive tariff bill. 

Some of us on this side of the Chamber have been struggling 
for years to secure such rates of duty as would prevent the 
domestic manufacturer from lifting his price above a fair 
American level without inviting competition from all the coun- 
tries of the earth. 
view of the adjustment of this very difficult subject, but our 
Democratic friends have chosen not only to reduce duties in 
every instance—and I agree that in a great many instances they 
ought to have been reduced—but they have rendered their bill 
partial and sectional and unequal by removing all protection 
from a very large part of the products of the country. I can 
not think that in the end the experience of the United States 
will justify such gross discrimination. But, however that may 
be, our Democratic friends have prescribed duties upon some 
things. Upon some things I think the duties they have fixed 
are too high; upon some things I think the duties of the bill are 
altogether too low; upon many things from which they have 
removed all protection they have made a serious and fatal mis- 
take, but it is not for me to criticize them at this time. We are 
now in the last hours of the debate, and I have no disposition 
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to trespass upon the patience of Senators in making an argu- 
ment against the general framework of the bill. I have done 
that before, and I am content with what I have said. I rest 
upon the conclusions that I have heretofore announced; but 
there are duties upon a great many articles; there are very high 
duties upon some articles—I do not care to particularize at this 
time; it would take altogether too much time—but, now that we 
are nearing the end of the tariff struggle, why will you not join 
in some effort to put upon the free list those things concerning 
which competition has ceased to exist in this country? That 
brings me to a further declaration of faith, and then I will 
attempt to answer the Senator from Utah [Mr. SuTHERLAND]. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PoMEReENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I certainly have a very profound regard for 
the judgment of the Senator from Iowa as a lawyer, and while 
I shall vote for his amendment I question if he is not seeking 
to confer or to impose a duty upon the courts which the courts 
would not be obliged to take upon themselves. First, you file a 
bill 

Mr. REED. We are unable to hear.the Senator from Minne- 
sota on this side. 

Mr. CLAPP. I say I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Iowa a doubt in my mind whether his amendment does not 
seek to impose a duty upon the courts that is in no sense a 
judicial duty. <A suit is to be brought to determine the ques- 
tion whether or not there exists a condition where competition 
has been eliminated. That suit is not brought against the 
defendant to dissolve an association which has brought about 
the elimination, but simply for a tariff purpose, and it does seem 
to me that it is a duty that is not judicial. The court having 
found that, then the Senator’s amendment provides for a supple- 
mental suit to ascertain whether or not that condition has 
ceased to exist and competition has been resumed. It seems to 
me beyond any question that that is the imposition of a duty 
that is not judicial. 

Mr. CUMAIINS. Mr. President, I have reflected very care- 
fully upon and have studied diligently the question now sug- 
gested by the Senator from Minnesota. I have no doubt what- 
ever about the jurisdiction of the court conferred in my amend- 
ment. The Senator from Minnesota possibly has not noticed 
that the amendment provides that any citizen of the United 
States may bring a suit against the collector of the port in his 
district, charging that competition has ceased with regard to 
the particular commodity that may be described. Whether com- 
petition has ceased or not is purely a question of fact. I do not 
care what destroys the competition; it matters not to me under 
what conditions it has disappeared; my position is that the 
American people have a higher right to competition than has 
any man or any interest to protection. 

But, returning to the legal point, the citizen upon whom is 
laid the burden of the duty imposed upon that particular com- 
modity appeals to the court for the removal of that burden, 
and it is to be removed if he establishes, as a matter of fact, 
that the competition to which the citizen is entitled has dis- 
appeared. Therefore I can not imagine a question that is more 
completely judicial than the one I have named as the issue in 
the proceeding in court that is here established. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. What would the Senator say as*to the supple- 
mental suit? The most that could be claimed there would be 
a restoration of competition, as the result of the finding that 
competition had been restored. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Every court has a right, within 
certain limitations provided by the law, to set aside or to 
modify a decree that it has entered. There are certain rules, 
of course, which surround that right, and it must be exercised 
in accordance with them. The rules and regulations under 
which the court may modify its decree must be a matter of leg- 
islation. Certainly it is not beyond our power to declare under 
what conditions the court may modify its decree. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from that interest- 
ing feature of the question, let me make an inquiry. If such a 
citizen who might be moved thus to appeal to the courts for 
the redress that he desired felt the pressure upon him, he could, 
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of course, without such a law appeal to the Congress. He could 
assert that that condition of affairs existed. The Congress 
would then inquire into the nature of his complaint—the evi- 
dence to sustain it on the one side and the evidence to over- 
come it on the other. The Congress, reaching the. conclusion 
that the conditions contemplated by the amendment did exist, 
and being impressed with the wisdom of the policy that is the 
foundation of the amendment, would accordingly pass a law by 
which the commodity would go to the free list. 

Of course, that would be no judicial proceeding. It would be 
a legislative act. How, then, can it be, under the other pro- 
cedure, anything but a legislative act? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to answer the Senator from Mon- 
tana for just a moment, because I must not prolong this dis- 
cussion, 

This amendment declares as a matter of law, of legislation, 
that articles concerning which there is no competition in the 
United States shall be on the free list. That is the legislative 
declaration. The next step is to devise a method of procedure 
through which it can be ascertained whether the particular 
article or commodity is subject to competition. If it is not, 
then the law itself places the article upon the free list. If it is 
under competition, the law continues the commodity on the 
dutiable list, where it is placed by the statute we are about to 
pass. 

I now yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as I understand the effect of 
the proposed amendment, it provides that under certain condi- 
tions the collection of the duty shall be illegal. It then provides 
that the court may, under conditions provided for, determine 
whether that fact exists or not; and if it so finds, the court is 
- authorized to issue its decree and its injunction accord- 
ingly. . 

I do not see why that is not a judicial question and a legiti- 
mate trial of the question of fact in the first instance by the 
court, followed by its decree founded upon that fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It so seems to me; and I think upon further 
reflection the lawyers of the Senate will agree that there is no 
difficulty about pursuing this plan so far as the constitutional 
power of the courts is concerned. 

But I now return to the real question. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Before*the Senator proceeds I should like 
to ask him as to a question of policy. It is whether under the 
plan proposed by the Senator in this amendment he does not 
bring the judiciary into the administration of the tariff law? 
Does he not impose upon the judiciary such administration in 
the last analysis, and would that be a wise policy? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think that is not the case. 
The courts have nothing to do with the policy of this law. Con- 
gress is declaring, if the amendment should be adopted, that 
articles concerning which there is no competition shall come 
into the United States without the payment of duty. The only 
thing the court has to do with respect to the matter is to 
determine whether there is or is not actual and substantial 
and effective competition in the business of the United States. 
It is not nearly so close an approach to the legislative function 
as is the antitrust law, because here is a plain, simple matter 
of fact to be determined. 

Mr. STERLING. But, Mr. President, the court in such a case, 
in hearing the evidence and in rendering its decision, must have 
before it all the while the ultimate effects of that decision—the 
ultimate effects in determining the policy of the Government 
with reference, perhaps, to some great industry in this country. 
I question whether that is a wise policy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the court must have in view 
the consequences of every decision it renders. If the view just 
suggested by the Senator from South Dakota is sound, then we 
ought at once to repeal the antitrust law, because I can conceive 
of no vaster or more serious consequences than follow the in- 
quiry as to whether some great corporation has combined trade 
and commerce so as to restrain it in its operation among the 
States or with foreign nations. 

Mr. STERLING. But, Mr. President, under the antitrust 
law the decision is necessarily confined to the case against the 
particular corporation, 

Mr. CUMMINS. And so it is here. If the subject matter be 
toothpicks, the decree is confined to toothpicks. If it be meat, 
it is confined to meat. It has no relation to the wide scope of 
the tariff law. It must be confined to the very commodity or 
eanmodities upon which the suit is based. 
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I return, however, fo the question propounded by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SurHertanp], for I regard that as the vital. 
the important inquiry in this matter. I reassert my belief in 
the advantages and in the wisdom of the doctrine of protection. 
I think that in the years to come it will be crystallized perma- 
nently in the law and policies of the United States, so that at- 
tacks on it will cease. But I think there is one right that the 
American people have and that every American citizen has that 
is higher, more sacred, more vital to the perpetuation of free 
institutions and independence among them than the policy of 
protection. 

I am not a socialist. I do not believe in community of prop- 
erty. I do not believe in the assumption on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the task of fixing prices for the people. I foresee 
consequences that will flow from the assumption of that gigantic 
labor on the part of the Government that are perilous to a 
Republic like ours. 

There are but two forces that will fix prices and that will dis- 
tribute wealth. There are but two that are tolerable. There 
is another of which I may speak first, namely, monopoly—pri- 
vate monopoly. There is no man who defends it. No man is 
willing to say that the wealth of this country shall be dis- 
tributed through the medium of monopoly, which means the 
arbitrary will of one man or a concert of men. 

Passing that condition, there are but two forces upon which 
we can rely; there are but two we can summon to this vast 
work. The first is the natural law of commerce and trade and 
business, the rivalry which exists between men engaged in like 
occupations or engaged in carrying on like enterprises—honor- 
able rivalry, with equal competition. Hitherto the world has 
been governed by competition. It is not confined to trade. It 
exists in every phase of social and public life. We are all crea- 
tures of competition. All the victories of the world have come 
as the reward of competition, and they have come in the main to 
those who were entitled to enjoy them. 

I wish to preserve competition in American life. I wish to 
see the man who is worthy of it succeed above his fellowmen. 
I wish to see every person take and carry away the thing which 
he fairly and justly wins in the battle, in the struggle for 
existence. I am not willing to see the law of competition im- 
paired at any point. I am not willing to see its force weakenel 
anywhere; and I intend to do all I can to aid it as a living and 
a real force in American life. 

The other alternative is, of course, the assumption by the 
Government of the duty to fix prices. I know that if we are 
not able to preserve competition we must then accept this gov- 
ernmental duty. There is no escape from it. If we do not 
maintain the force of competition as the real regulating power 
in American business and American life, there is but one other 
thing to do, and that is to demand that organized society shall 
protect the weak as against the strong. That will come, just 
so surely as the days dawn upon us, if we are not alert and 
vigilant in the nreservation of the fundamental law, or what 
has hitherto been the fundamental law, of the world. It is the 
law of nations; it is the law of society; it is the law of the 
individual; and it will be a sad day for the progress of hu- 
manity when it disappears from our lives. 

Therefore I say, in answer to the Senator from Utah, that 
if I must select, if I must choose, between protection of any 
kind and competition, my voice is for competition. It will be 
better for this country to invite the competition of the world 
if we have been driven to the point at which we must rely 
upon a single man or upon a single combination of men for 
anything which civilization demands. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to have the Senator from Iowa 
let us know what would be the effect of this amendment upon 
an industry in which there happened to be only one producer 
in this country but in which there was strong and substantial 
competition from abroad, notwithstanding there was a reason- 
ably protective duty on the article. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, with regard to the instanee 
just put by the Senator from Pennsylvania, there is no way by 
or through any general law to accommodate ourselves to so 
great a variety of conditions as exist in the United States. 
When we pass any general law we will in its application do an 
injustice here and there. It is the unhappy result of the gen- 
erality of the law. We all know that courts of equity sprang 
into existence for no other reason than to relieve men from in- 
justice and hardship in the application of a general law. 

I agree that in the case put by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania my amendment might work a hardship; it might not 
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result in any benefit to the people of this country. But my 
answer to him is that in the great majority of instances the 
amendment I have proposed will serve the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and we must be content now and then to witness an ap- 
parent injustice in order to serve the public good. 

Mr. President, I have been looking in vain for some favorable 
response from the other side of the Chamber. My eyes have 
been fastened upon the Senators who are sitting there—there 
are not very many of them, but more than there usually are— 
and I have hoped that with regard to a subject like this, so 
plainly for the benefit of the people, so plainly putting into 
execution a principle that must commend itself to every lover 
of justice, I might see, at least, a shade of approval pass over 
the countenances of my esteemed friends over there. I can 
not understand their indifference. 

Are you not in favor of putting on the free list those things 
in the sale of which or in the production of which competition 
has ceased in our country? As I remember, you did not in so 
many words declare for my amendment in the platform adopted 
at Baltimore, although you might well have done so, but did 
declare against duties on articles controlled by monopolies. I 
offered this amendment four years ago, when I appealed to my 
friends upon this side of the Chamber, when I challenged the 
attention of that Nestor of the Senate who since that time has 
passed to the rewards of private life. I challenged his atten- 
tion then. I urged him, as I am now urging you, to do some- 
thing for the people of this country in a substantial way. 





It is said over there—I have heard it said many times—that | 


the distinguished Senator to whom I have just referred was. in 
fact. the caucus on the Republican side. I will not say whether 
he was or was not. 
tential. I appealed to him, but I did not elicit from that im- 
mobile and passive countenance a single indication of sympathy 
or concurrence. I am now appealing to Democratic Senators 
who have come into power upon the promise that they would do 


something for the people of this country; that they would do 
something that would relieve them, so far as the tariff is con- 


cerned, of the burden of monopoly; that they would do some- 
thing to destroy conditions in which one man or one combina- 
tion of men could effect whatever price cupidity and avarice 
might suggest as to a commodity which all the people de- 
manded and which all the people must use. 

Tell me whv you are not willing to submit to the courts of 
the country the mere question of fact, “Is there competition?” 
That question being answered in the negative, then the Demo- 
eratic theory that relief from import duties will lessen price 
will find opportunity for operation. 

Mr. President, some time we shall have to choose between 
the monopoly of the Government and the monopoly of the pri- 
vate individual, unless you will energetically aid in the main- 
tenance of competition. You have done nothing for competition 
in this bill so far. The only thing you have done is to put the 
American producer, where there is already abundant and com- 
plete and perfect competition, into rivalry upon unequal terms 
with the people across the sea. Why do you not provide for 
a case in which there is no competition at home and give the 
people some chance to invite that competition from abroad? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. T yie'd to the Senator. 

Mr. LANE. I would like to say that there are many things 
in this bill which do not appeal to me, for the same reason 
perhaps that they do not appeal to the Senator from Iowa. The 
Democratic Party and the Senators on this side are entering 
upon new fields. They are opening up entirely new proposi- 
tions and changing old ones. They are trying and endeavoring, 
to the best of their ability, to open the resources and the op- 
portunities of this country to the people thereof, and in doing 
so are going against a fixed condition of affairs which has 
existed for many years. 

The bill which they present to the people, and which they will 
pass, is an imperfect one. They are willing to concede that. I 
am. In many ways I am not in sympathy with it. It is a step 
in advance, however. 

The Democratic Party can not do all things at once. They 
ean not accomplish at once the ideals to which they wish to 
attain. It takes time to do that. Step by step they must undo 
the work of the past—the work which has been done, not by 
the Democratic Party, but by the Republican Party. They are 
using their best efforts to attain a condition wherein the mass 
of the people, the great majority of the people, may have the 
necessities of life at a just cost to them—the least just cost, if 
you please. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerte], a statesman 
able and experienced, and for whom we have the greatest 








I quite agree that his voice was very po- | 
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respect, whose opinion goes far with us, yesterday came in at 
the last moment—not early, in the stage when his advice and 
his sage wisdom would have been of advantage to us—and sug- 
gested a remedy which we would have been glad to have investi- 
gated had we received it earlier. We ean not do everything at 
this time. We are going before the people with radical changes 
in this bill, many of which, no doubt, are mistakes on our part. 
They will not accomplish the good which we hope, nor yet do 
the harm which is prophesied by the men of the opposition, by 
you who oppose it. But in the main it will be for the better- 
ment and for the good of the people of this country. 

We are doing all that we think we legitimately ean, all that 
we can safely venture upon at this time. We are willing and 
we wish to follow up this bill with other measures making it 
more beneficial. If you will suggest them at a time when we 
can take them up, we will go with you down the line to the last 
ultimate object of the good of the common people of this coun- 
try; but we can not burden the bill by tacking onto it the 
theory of every man who wishes to put a new proposition of his 
own into this bill at this time. It is hard enough to carry it 
now. 

There are prophecies from all over the other side of the 
Chamber that the bill is going to fail in every respect; that it 
is wrong in every principle. We.are doing the best we can, 
and we would like your patience to carry it through at this 
time, with the assurance on our part that after we have put it 
into effect we will remedy the defects in it which prove to be 
defects and then go further and make it a better administrative 
measure, a better law for the people of this country—just as 
far, my friend the Senator from Iowa. as you dare travel down 
that road. But do not overload and overburden us at this time. 
Your advice will come better after we have carried this bill 
into effect and have tried to see what we can accomplish with 
it. We ask of you that patience, and not the rebuke that we 
have not gone to the full limit, when you have lain back for 50 
years and have ground the iron into the heart and the soul of 
every poor man in this country—you of that party. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course I recognize the 
pathos of the appeal just made by the Senator from Oregon. I 
do not doubt his good intent. I beg, however, to remind him 
that three months ago, nearly—or two months ago, at any 
rate—I proposed this amendment. It was printed. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. I suppose it passed into 
the caucus of the Democratic Senators. Now, my complaint is 
that if the Democratic side did not intend to consider anything 
or any argument save something that was presented to the 
eaucus and the arguments that were made there, you ought to 
have invited me to address the Democratic caucus and give my 
reasons then, as I have given them now, for this legislation. 
Then I might have been in contact with plastic minds. Now I 
collide with minds so hardened that I have no hope whatever 
of making an impression upon them. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what ought to have been done. You 
had an opportunity to consider this amendment. It is just as 
pertinent to the tariff bill as the percentage of duty upon a 
commodity to be imported from a foreign country to our shores. 

I did not intend to drift away upon this complaint, but I 
simply repeat what I have already said. that the effort to legis- 
late for the United States in a caucus of one part of Congress 
or of the Senate, while I have no doubt that it has been 
prompted by practical motives if not highly commendable mo- 
tives, in the end will bring your party to complete disaster and 
to the people of the United States nothing but disappointment. 

We can not legislate in that way. We have a right to be 
heard. It is our privilege to make an argument upon legislation 
before the minds of Senators are foreclosed. That is my com- 
plaint with regard to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LANE. I am willing to concede that the caucus method 
does not appeal to the American people. and it does not appeal 





to me. Our party, however, is but a narrow majority of this 
body. It has within its ranks men who are not in sympathy 


with its plans and who will not vote for the bill. It necessarily 
had to present a solid front as near as it could do so in order to 
pass the measure. It has failed in incorporating many things 
which are ideal, and in other places unwittingly perhaps it has 
made discriminations in favor of one cluss and against another. 
I regret this condition as much as anyone. 

I fear, however, that had the Senator from Iowa been present 
at the conferences that we would have been unable to have 
met his wishes. We would have been compelled to adopt his 
tariff bill and not ours in order to have pleased him. We have 


done the best we could under the circumstances, and indulge 
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in the hope that we will be able to relieve conditions in this 
country. If we fail, it will have been a failure due to fault 
of judgment on our part and not of deliberate intent. . 

The people of this country have but little confidence, if the 
Senator will just allow me to say so, in this body of their 
representatives, but the people of the country will forgive mis- 
takes. ‘They will overlook errors if they believe their servants 
are trying to better conditions. They will not forgive deliberate 
treachery on the part of their servants, and should not be asked 
or expected to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senator 
from Oregon has not read a most instructive and delightful 
passage from a recent work known as The New Freedom. Its 
author is now the most powerful man in the world. His word 
is law to more Members of Congress than ever before listened 
to the word of an Executive. I have already commented upon 
that. I look upon the fact as one of the surest signs of national 
decadence. It is one of the indications that the Congress of the 
United States has lost its place in the affection and confidence 
of the people, and that they have substituted—or, at least, he 
believes they have substituted—a single will. We are drifting 
in that direction as rapidly as subserviency can drift us. 

I want to read, however, from this author, for whom I have 
personally the highest esteem and of whom, as much as I criti- 
cize what he is doing and his interference with the legislative 
branch of the Government, I am glad to be able to say that I 
believe he is, from his point of view, trying to serve the Ameri- 
can people. His name is Woodrow Wilson. He says: 

In the first place-—— 


I will read a word or two before. It is in a chapter of which 
the heading is “ Let there be light.” It begins: 


The concern of patriotic men is to put our Government again on its 
right basis by substituting the popular will for the rule of guardians— 


This must have been written before the guardian was ap- 
pointed for the American Congress— 
In the first place, it is necessary to open up all the processes of our 


politics. They have been too secret, too complicated, too roundabout ; 


they have consisted too much of private conferences and secret under- 
standings. 


TI commend the wisdom of this distinguished author, uttered 
to the American people before the vast power which he now 
enjoys was conferred upon him. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, just a word more and I will quit 
the controversy. 

I wish to say that the new bill, the bill which we are pre- 
senting, is far and away a better measure and a preferable one 
to the old law. I believe not all of you, but nearly all of you, 
will concede that. 

There does not seem to be anything in the bill which appeals 
to the gentlemen on the other side, whether he be a stand-pat 
Republican or a Progressive. All we can do is to pursue our 
own course and be held responsible for it before the people. If 
you will allow us to do that and accept the responsibility, we 
will thank you. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it matters little whether the 
Senator from Oregon pleases this side of the Chamber, whether 
he pleases stand-pat Republicans or progressive Republicans. 
It is, however, of immense concern that he shall do right, for 
in doing right, even if he dissatisfy this side of the Chamber, 
he wiil satisfy the American people. This bill does not seem to 
have been considered from that standpoint. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. STONE. I have no disposition 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield the floor. If the Senator from 
Missouri will permit me to ask for the yeas and nays upon my 
amendment, then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. The Senator from Iowa has 
read an extract from a book written by the President. He read 
it as a criticism or a rebuke to Senators on this side because 
we deemed it advisablé to go into a party conference to discuss 
this bill and settle in conference individual differences that 
might exist with a view to reaching a common ground upon 
which we might act. The margin of party strength in this 
Chamber, as we know, is exceedingly slight. We could well 
anticipate that whatever we might do with respect to the biil 
would be vigorously and adroitly assailed by the other side. 
Having the responsibility of this legislation, it was important 
that we should discuss it among ourselves and agree as far as 
possible. It was not only important but necessary, as we 
thought, that we should take this course with a view to unify- 
ing our strength instead of weakening our position by a lack of 
agreement, when an agreement might be reached by a full and 
free conference. Now, because we did that, the Senator from 
Iowa and others criticize us and the Senator reads this extract 
from one of the President’s books to support his criticism. This 
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same quotation has been read over and over again during this 
debate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is a thrice-told tale. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I think more than a thrice-told tale. The 
Senator reads it as a rebuke to us coming from the President. 
Whenever we follow the advice of the President we are accused 
of & lack of independence and of being subservient to the Ex- 
ecutive. Whenever the President makes a recommendation to 
Congress and we attempt to carry it out the honorable Senator 
or some of his associates says we are subservient to Executive 
influence. But if we do not follow the advice or a suggestion of 
the President, then the President is quoted to show that we are 
wrong. The idea seems to be to attack us, whether we are 
coming or going. At this moment the Senator from Iowa is 
criticizing us because we do not follow the President, as he 
Says. In’ the name of heaven, how can we please -the Senator 
from Iowa? If we follow the President, he accuses us of sub- 
serviency, and if we do not follow him, he accuses us of doing a 
wrong thing by not following him. It seems to be impossible 
to please the Senator, no matter what we do. 

Mr. CT’MMINS. Mr. President, I have the most amiable 
disposition in this Chamber. I suppose the Senator from 
Missouri can please me more easily than he can please any 
other Senator in the Chamber. He has entirely mistaken my 
attitude. I am opposed to the caucus that you held. I think 
it is wrong. I do not speak of it lightly. I think it is wrong. 
It is wrong because your Members come out of it—and it 
matters not whether you call it a caucus or a conference; the 
name makes no difference—but you come out of it with your 
minds closed against argument upon the floor of the Senate. 
You come out of it either actually or impliedly pledged to do a 
particular thing before you have tried the case. 

Mr. STONE. But, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. You have not listened to a 
ment on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator should not say that. Frequently 
amendments have been suggested from the other side of this 
Chamber during the consideration of this bill, some by the 
Senator himself, and they have been taken up by the commit- 
tee of the Senate charged with this business, and amendments 
have been made to conform to suggestions so made from the 
other side when we were convinced by the argument presented 
that they should be made. The Senator seems to be annoyed 
that he was not invited into this Democratic caucus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not expressed any annoyance. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator said to the Senator 
Oregon [Mr. LANE] that he ought to have been invited, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not in the caucus, but I shoul4 iike to have 
made an argument before that illustrious body on some of the 
questions involved in this bill. I should like to have 
heard before judgment was rendered. 

Mr. STONE. There is only one way 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I know about the caucus and the history 
of it is the description of it given by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock]. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether the Senator from Nebraska correctly 
described what occurred in the caucus. 

Mr. STONE. I did not hear the Senator from Nebraska say 
anything on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the Senator from Missouri missed one 
of the most entertaining perfermances that has occurred during 
the progress of the debate. He gave us the other day a very 
full account of what happened in the caucus and the way it 
happened and the reasons that were advanced for what hap- 
pened. Now, if the Senator from Missouri was here—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator speaks of the occurrence several 
days ago. I thought he was speaking of what occurred to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; but it occurred in the memory of man. 

Mr. STONE. I heard the speech of the Senator from Ne- 
braska some days ago. I misunderstood the Senator from Iowa. 
I thought he was referring to his colloquy to-day with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no; I was referring to the Senator from 
Nebraska, who told us the fate of his tax bill and how it met 
its death. 

Mr. STONE. I heard that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not suggesting anything but asking 
whether the Senator from Nebraska did relate the transaction 
as it happened? 

Mr. STONE. Not as I understood it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a question of veracity. 

Mr. STONE. It is not a question of veracity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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Mr. STONE. It is not a question of veracity, and I am not 
going to be drawn into a controversy of that kind. Here is 
what happened. Here is what influenced my action, and I 
think influenced the action of Senators generally. It was not 
because of any opposition, as far as I know, to the substantial 
features of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, but a majority of those present believed that it was not 
a fit subject or proper subject to be put into a tariff bill, but 
that it should be treated separately. The Senator from Ne- 
braska took a different view of that, as he had a right to do, 
and there were Senators in the conference, I am sure, who 
agreed with him as to that; but the majority took the opposite 
view. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not entering upon the merits of the 
proposition made by the Senator from Nebraska. I only asked 
whether his: account of its untimely death was a _ correct 
account. 

Mr. STONE. I decline to go into a matter of that sort. 
Senator from Nebraska can go into it if he wishes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Hf the Senater from Nebraska desires to be 
heard, I will yield to him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understoed when the colloquy began 
that the Senator from Missouri questioned the accuracy of my 
description of the caucus proceeding. 

Mr. STONE. I decline to go into that. I am not in the 
habit of discussing on the outside what occurs in executive 
party conferences. and I decline to do it now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator does not question the ac- 
curacy of my statement? 

Mr. STONE. I make no statement respecting it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator does not question my 
statement, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. STONE. I decline to discuss it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is a wise course, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I think it is, too. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Missouri re- 
fuses to commit himself. 

Mr. STONE. I can not consent, Mr. President, when I go 
jnto a conference with gentlemen on anything to go out and 
publicly exploit what occurred, and I decline to do it now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the Senator from Nebraska re- 
lated the fristory of the matter to the Senate a few days ago—— 

Mr. STONE. IJ am willing to let it rest there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What happened there and the character of 
the proceedings genera! ly, largely from his statements 

Mr. STONE. Very well? let it rest there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the Senator from Nebraska who is 
challenged now by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I have not challenge? the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I decline to challenge him or to Raye any controversy 
with him on that subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I applaud the discretion of the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. It is not a question of discretion. It is my 
judgment on a question of propriety. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Nebraska has already 
made it public. The Senator from* Missouri would not be vio- 
lating the secrecy of the occasion. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator thinks he is very smart in trying 
to force me into a controversy over what occurred in the Demo- 
cratic caucus, but he is not smart enough for that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I had any such purpose, Mr. President, I 
forego it. I see how unavailing it would be. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Iowa has expressed rather a 
disappointment that he could not get into a Democratic caucus. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. Now, let me correct the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. That is what you said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said I would have liked to appear before 
the court and to have argued my case before judgment was 
rendered. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but 

Mr. CUMMINS. And if I had had an opportunity to make the 
argument I made this morning before the Democratic caucus I 
might have impressed the Democratic caucus, but judgment was 
rendered against me without a hearing. 

Mr. STONE. But there is not a thing the Senator has dis- 
cussed here this morning that was not gone over in the caucus 
or the conference. All questions relating to this bill were dis- 
cussed, considered, and numerous amendments offered, and the 
views of individual members were freely expressed—expressed 
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personally, if they desired so to do, or expressed by their votes— 

upon every question raised. 

The Senator from Iowa seems to be chagrined or aggrieved 
because he was not admitted into this Democratic caucus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; but the Democratic caucus, as E under- 
stand it, was a court trying certain questions. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; we tried them, and tried them well, and 
determined them, we think, rightly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it ought to have had the advocates 
upon both sides before it, so that its judgment might have been 
intelligent and uniform. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, we had—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, before we have haé any opportunity 
to be heard the judgment is rendered, and we appeal to deaf 
ears. We have no opportunity of presenting the case. My 
amendment does not involve duties upon imports—that is, the 
amount of duties upon imports—but it involves a general legis- 
lative policy toward monopolies, and it ought not to have been 
discarded and rejected before the argument upon it was made. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has been 
edging in and in toward the Democratic Party for a good while. 
He has got in sight of the promised land and is looking on with 
longing eyes; but he can only get into a Democratie eaucus or 
conference when he passes over the mountain top and comes 
down into the land of milk and honey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be, Mr. President, that for a time 
I struggled toward that mountain top very much dissatisfied 
with some things that were being done by my own party. How- 
ever, when I reached *the mountain top and looked over into 
what was said to be the promised land it had no fascination 
for me. 

Mr. STONE. And the Senator passes back into the dominion 
of that old organization he has denounced and repudiated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary—— 

Mr. STONE. Where does the Senator stand? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I stand upon the mountain top, in the clear 
sunlight, insisting that both parties 

Mr. STONE. And condemning both. Do I understand that 
the Senator is standing on the mountain top looking both ways 
and condemning both parties? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I condemn some things that both parties 
have done, and inasmuch as the Democratic Party is now in 
action my condemnation falls immediately upon the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator ean not long stand 
on the peak of the mountain and look down upon one party and 
upon the other. If he stays there on the peak he can not sur- 
vive. He must either go down into the Democratic Party or 
back into the bosom of the Republican Party, from which he 
has sought to escape. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri, Mr. President, 
mistakes the aspect of the mountain top; he has never been 
there, and he can not describe it accurately. It is a broad pla- 
teau upon which all justice-loving people can live. 

Mr. STONE. I have not been on that mountain top; I have 
been content to reside in the “Land of Promise.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question before he leaves the Chamber. 

Mr. STONS, I shall be delighted to hear the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. ‘There are others who have been in sight of 
Democratic “Holy Land,’ and I should like to know of the 
Senator from Missouri, just for my own information, if the 
only way now to get into the Democratic Party is to swear 
allegiance to the Senate Democratic caucus? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from New Mexico is trying to be 
facetious. 

Mr. FALL. No; the Senator from New Mexico is asking for 
information. 

Mr. STONE. Has the Senator from New Mexico sdéme_idea 
of desiring to enter into the fold of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from New Mexico was once a Demo- 
crat, but when he had to be bound by a Democratic caucus he 
left the Democratic Party. Now, I want to know if the only 
way to join the Democratic Party is to abide by the decision of 
the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, if the Senator from New Mexico really 
desires to come back to his original faith, we will excuse him 
from being bound by a caucus [laughter] and give him full 
liberty. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before we vote on the amend- 
ment I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINsS] 
that I find a radicai difference between the two parts of his 
amendment. One appears to impose upon the courts the duty 
of ascertaining a fact upon the ascertainment of which certain 
consequences shall follow, to wit, the placing of the articles 
upon the free list; the other imposes upon the Hxecutive, the 
President, the duty of ascertaining the fact, upon his deter- 
mination of which certain consequences follow unless prevented 
by the courts. In my opinion—I express it with diffidence, 
for I share with the Senator from Iowa in regret that this 
subject should not have had the kind of discussion which takes 
place when there is a possibility of the discussion affecting the 
conclusion—in my opinion the first branch of the amendment 
does not provide for a case or controversy which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, we are at liberty to impose 
upon the courts. The second branch of the amendment does, 
I think, provide for such a case or controversy; it does provide 
a constitutional exercise of power both by the Executive and 
by the courts. If that stood alone, while I should want cer- 
tain adjustments of phraseology to guard against incidental 
and minor difficulties, I should vote for the amendment, but 
with the first provision in the amendment I can not vote 
for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], and 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA]. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore announced and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement as to my pair which I made upon the last roll 
call and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. I note that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeEtson] has not voted. I therefore withhold my vote, having 
a general pair with that Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLiver], and in his absence 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LWA. I again announce my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorpD]. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pittman] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRADLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] has not 
yoted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
he has not voted. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Then I withdraw my vote, as I have a pair 
with that Senator. . 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the negative). The 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] having returned 
and voted, I now withdraw my vote because of my pair. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—20. 

McCumber 
Norris 
Page 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
NAYS—43. 
Ransdelil 
La Follette Reed 
Lane Robinson 
Lodge Root 
Martin, Va. Shafroth 
Martine, N. J. Sheppard 
Myers Shields 
Overman Shively 
Owen Simmons 


Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Pomerene Smith, Ga. 


Brady Cummins 
Brandegee Fall 
Bristow Jackson 
Catron Jones 
Clapp Kenyon 


Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Warren 
Weeks 


Ashurst 
Chilton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark. 
Dillingham 
Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Gore 

Hollis 
Hughes 
James 


Johnson Smith, Md. 


Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
E eenee 
mpson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
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NOT VOTING—32, 
Lea 
Lewis 
Lippitt 
McLean 
Nelson 
Newlands 
Burton Hitchcock O'Gorman Williams 
Chamberlain Kern Oliver Works 

So the amendment of Mr. CuMMINs was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. On page 250, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert : 

That whenever the President shall ascertain as a fact that an 
country, dependency, state, colony, province, or other political subdi- 
vision of government is a party to any conspiracy or combination te 
monopolize and control the trade or commerce between the United 
States and such foreign country, dependency, state, colony, province 
or other political subdivision of government of any of the products ot 
such country, whereby the prices of such products are increased to the 
consumers of the United States, or has any law, rule, or regulation 
legalizing any such combination or conspiracy, or has any law, rule, or 
regulation valorizing any of the products of such foreign country by 
purchasing any part of the same and holding the same out of the 
markets of the world, whereby the price of the same is increased to the 
consumers of the United States, he shall have the power, and it shall 
be his duty, to suspend, by proclamation, the operation of the pro- 
visions of this act relative to the rates of duty to be assessed upon 
the products of such country, dependency, state, colony, province, or 
other political subdivision of government when imported into ths 
United States; and thereafter, in addition to whatever rate of duty 
is assessed against the products of such country by this act, all the 
products of such country, dependency, state, colony, province, or other 
olitical subdivision of government shall, when imported into the 
Inited States, pay a duty ef 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I feel very much discouraged in 
presenting this amendment to the Senate by the parliamentary 
condition in which we are now placed. To begin with, I know 
that the amendment will not be adopted, not because of any in- 
firmity in the amendment, not because the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle do not believe in the proposition that I 
have brought before the Senate, but because their hands are 
tied in such a way that they will not be able, without a viola- 
tion of what they believe to be their duty to their caucus, to 
vote for the amendment. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the time now intervening will 
make it impossible for me to pursue the course that I had in- 
tended to pursue in presenting this amendment. I know there 
are many other Senators having very important propositions to 
bring forth whe desire to be heard. Therefore I am not now 
able, without intruding upon them, to discuss this question as 
fully as I had intended to do or as I should like to do; but 
inasmuch as my amendment can not be adopted anyway, on 
account of it being prejudged by the caucus—or, rather, be- 
cause perhaps it has not been considered by the caucus—it will 
not, perhaps, make so very much difference. 

There are questions involved in this amendment in which 
every patriotic American who loves his country is deeply inter- 
ested, and I wanted to lay them fully before the Senate and 
the country at this time, so that, even though you would refuse 
to take any steps toward bringing relief, you could at least 
offer no excuse which, in my judgment, would be good; but I 
have decided, Mr. President, that it would perhaps be better for 
me later on to introduce a resolution asking a committee of the 
Senate to make a proper investigation of the facts which I have 
several times laid before the country and, at least on one occa- 
sion, at some length laid before the Senate. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that this amendment, while 
couched in general terms, is intended to reach such schemes as 
that known as the Brazilian valorization of coffee. The lan- 
guage is general, and if there are any other international trusts 
of that kind it would, of course, reach them. It is not a ques- 
tion of tariff; it does not involve the question whether or not 
we should have a tariff for revenue or free trade or protection, 
but it does involve the same things, only perhaps in a different 
degree, that you have already considered in this: bill. It is an 
amendment to some of the provisions of the bill wherein you 
have undertaken to legislate—and I think properly—to prohibit 
discrimination against the products of the United States. I 
have only asked that similar action be taken where the discrimi- 
nation is leveled against the entire world, but has the effect of 
producing by such illegal combination a cordition wherein our 
people must contribute from their incomes to the support of 
this gigantic international trust. 

I wanted to take the time of the Senate-to explain why, in 
my judgment, this proposed legislation was necessary in addi- 
tion to the legislation which we have already adopted and which 
is on the statute books, but to do so would involve some time. 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Bradley 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
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Crawford 
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Penrose 
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Sherman 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, S.C. 
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It would involve, too, a criticism, in a friendly spirit, however, 
of some of the departments of our Government, and, for the 
reasons already st»ted, I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to go into that. 

The method by which I undertake to control the matter in 
this amendment is one that can be very properly subject to de- 
bate; it is one upon which men, striving to gain the same end, 
may disagree. It provides when a condition exists like that 
which has been practically proven to exist, and which, as I 
understand, before the world absolutely is undisputed and un- 
paralleled in regard to the coffee situation, that thereupon all 
the products of the country that is offending shall become sub- 
ject, in addition to the tariff provided by this bill, to an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. That is intended to be a discrimi- 
nation against the products of that country. Whether that is 
too severe, whether it is severe enough, whether it is not severe 
enough, whether it is the proper method to pursue is some- 
thing which I concede ought to be debated, ought to be con- 
sidered. That is a question upon which honest minds may 
honestly differ; but that we ought to meet this question and 
that we ought to legislate so as to give relief to the American 
people from this intolerable condition there is only one side to 
the question. 

On that question I have talked privately with Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, who have commended the work 
which I have been trying to do, and several of them have stated 
to me that, from the study they have made of the question, 
they thought we ought to do something. I remember one Sen- 
ator, at least, told me that he had taken the revelations which 
I gave on this question in the House of Representatives and 
had used those facts in every speech he made in his campaign 
for election to this body. 

Yesterday we had an opportunity to vote on an inheritance- 
tax provision. I have talked with Senators on the other side, 
who have agreed fully with me that the kind of provision that 
was offered yesterday ought to become the law of this land; 
they just as honestly believe in it as I do; and yet yesterday 
every Senator on the other side voted against it. I said then, 
and I say now, in regard to this amendment, that, so far as this 
particular kind of legislation is concerned, until there is another 
revision of the tariff you will perhaps not have another oppor- 
tunity to vote for this relief that you will have now when the 
roll is called and that you had yesterday on the inheritance tax. 
I have had Senators on that side tell me that a tax like I pro- 
posed yesterday was much more important than the tariff bill 
itself and that the enactment of such an inheritance tax would 
do more good for the people than any other legislation. Many 
other Democrats feel the same way, and yet every one of them 
voted against it yesterday. You will do the same with this 
amendment, and all because your votes in this Chamber are 
arbitrarily controlled by secret caucus. 

I am not criticizing any man’s patriotism or honesty; but it 
does seem to me, when Senators absolutely agree that the prop- 
ositions presented are right, and where some of them have ad- 
vocated them on the stump during their entire campaigns for 
election to this body, that there should be an opportunity for 
them to vote their honest convictions. When you were arguing 
those questions with your people, did you tell them that when 
you got here if a caucus decided that you should vote against 
those things you said you favored you would obey the mandate 
of the caucus? As was well said the other day by my colleague 
{Mr. Hrrcucock], over on the other side, we are all elected to 
the Senate and not to a caucus. 

It is in the Senate where the Constitution provides that a 
record shall be kept, where the constituents of all of us can look 
down from the galleries and can hear what we say and can see 
what we do; it is there that our action ought to be untram- 
meled; it is here that we ought to be uncoerced; it is here that 
we ought to follow the dictates of our conscientious convictions 
and not surrender them to a body that has met in secret, with 
only a portion ef the membership present, and decreed what our 
official action shail be. When we take that course and submit 
to a caucus, we are permitting an unofficial organization, com- 
posed of only a part of the official organization, to control the 
action of the official organization; there is not anything else 
to it. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] a while ago said, 
speaking of the Democratic caucus, “ We were a court.’ What 
would we think of the Supreme Court of the United States if, 
when a case came before them, five of the judges should go off 
in secret, before the case was argued, before the evidence was 
introduced, before a hearing was had, and in a secret caucus 
determine what the judgment should be when it was rendered, 
and then come back into the court, become a part of the official 
organization, listen to the evidence, listen to the arguments, 
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listen to the attorneys as they presented the two sides of the 
ease, and then ignore it all and render a decision in accordance 
with the decree that was agreed on in secret? Senators on this 
side are Members of the Senate as well as those on the other 
side. We are conscientious in trying to perform our duties. 
I know that I came here with a firm hope that this bill would 
be brought out in the open and that in the end I would be able 
to cast my vote for it. But what is the result? I know that 
this does not appeal to many, at least on the other side, because 
I have had it often brought to me that those who were the most 
influential in the framing of this bill wanted to put it in such 
shape, wanted to make it so obnoxious that no one on this side 
could vote for it, and thus make it entirely a partisan proposi- 
tion. I know that I would be just as willing to vote with you, 
and I have shown my willingness to do so during this entire 
debate. On every amendment that has been offered where I 
have thought I understood it, if I believed you gentlemen were 
right, I have voted with you, and many other Senators on this 
side have done the same thing. I would like to have seen you 
do the same thing. I would like to see you throw off the 
shackles of a parliamentary caucus slavery and be free to give 
your consciences an opportunity to act. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator from Nebraska believes that his 
colleague is untrammeled by any caucus rules, does he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator contend that his colleague 
from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcocx] is under obligation to abide by 
the decision of the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course that is a matter for him to deter- 
mine. I think from his course here that he has abided by the 
caucus with the exception of one vote, and, so far as I know, 
that is the only time he has voted contrary to the caucus. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has he not said that he was not under any 
obligation to abide by the decision of the caucus? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Florida 
that that remark, if my colleague made it—and if the Senator 
says he did I will assume that to be true and believe it to be 
true in fact, though I do not remember his saying that—but 
that is true of every caucus that has ever been held. Every- 
body knows that you are not legally bound; everybody knows 
that, but everybody knows that you will become a political out- 
east if you do not obey its behests. I have been through it all; 
I know whit it is, not perhaps in the shape of a caucus, but 
from a political machine, and I know the feeling of the Member 
when he has asserted his independence and has refused to obey 
the dictates of a boss. It is the same with the caucus. The 
man who cuts himself loose and says he will not be bound by 
it becomes to a great degree a political outcast. I will say if 
he goes into a caucus with the idea of agreeing to what is done 
there, though he does not get his way, he ought to abide by its 
decision. 

Mr. BRYAN. And yet the Senator from Nebraska and other 
Senators on the other side of the aisle commended the Senator's 
colleague for the stand he took. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say—— 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will be brief, because I 
want to get through. in order to allow other Senators to speak. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask the Senator to examine the yea-and- 
nay calls and point out to the Senate a particular instance in 
which his colleague did not vote as the other Democrats voted. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does the Senator want me to point them out? 

Mr. BRYAN. Except on one amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not looked over the Recorp with that 
in view; but I think I can tell the Senator offhand that it was 


only in one instance that my colleague voted differently from 
his Democratic colleagues. 








Mr. BRYAN. And that was on his own amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was on his own amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. And yet he was not bound. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think he was bound. 

Mr. BRYAN. He says not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly he could not be otherwise. A Sena- 


tor would not go into a caucus—and my colleague is a perfect 
gentleman—and stay through it 








Mr. BRYAN. But he did not stay through it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And not be influenced or bound by the result. 
Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Senator knows 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me get through with one Senator at a 


time. I said at the time my colleague spoke that, in my judg- 
ment, he was entitled to a great deal of credit. I think it took 
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a great deal of courage to do what he did here on the floor of the 
Senate; but I added that he had only taken one step. I said 
then that he had not gone very far, that he was still voting 
according to the caucus dictation in every instance that I no- 
ticed, except the one where his own amendment was involved. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
bpraska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have agreed not to speak more than 15 minutes, and I 
have already spoken that long. I would be very glad to pursue 
this for another hour, but I want to quit. ; 

Mr. REED. I do not think the question I was about to pro- 
pound would have the effect in any manner of prolonging the 
time, but I will not ask it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, whilst the pending bill 
makes material reductions in existing duties, it does not, in my 
judgment, go far enough. I have always believed in radical 
accomplishment by progressive methods; and whilst I have 
thought that in some of the reductions made we were going too 
fast, I have been in sympathy with my party as to the goal 
ultimately to be reached. 

Regarding many of these reductions as desirable reductions, 
I have been desirous that they should be made in such a way as 
not to injure any existing industry, or displace labor. I can 
not imagine how a material reduction can be foreed by law in 
the price of any product of labor without some readjustment 
prejudicial either to the capital or to the labor employed; and 
I have been desirous of graduating the force of that readjust- 
ment by distributing it over a longer period. 

With this view I have urged in the party conference that the 
reductions called for by this measure should be distributed and 
apportioned .over a period of three years, and that provision 
should be made for further reductions than those contemplated 
by the bill through the action of a tariff board, acting under a 
rule preseribed by Congress, such board acting in the discharge 
of its duty under this rule as the servant of Congress. My 
views, therefore, whilst. counseling moderation in the prelimi- 
nary stages of tariff reform, would result in a much more 
radical reduction of the tariff than that contemplated by the 
pending bill. 

In these views I have been overruled by my party associates 
in the conference of the party. The only question that remains, 
therefore, is whether or not the pending bill is an improvement 
upon the existing tariff. That it is I have no doubt; and I 
shall therefore vote for the bill. 

I may add, in this connection, without violating, I imagine, 
the confidence of the conference, for it has become a public 
matter, that the discussion in the last conference regarding a 
tariff board disclosed the fact that a very large number of the 
Democrats—in my judgment, a majority—favor the creation of 
a tariff board or commission, though they differ as to the 
powers that should be intrusted to it. I think the only reason 
why there was no action taken in this bill regarding a tariff 
board was that it was deemed best to make such legislation the 
subject of a separate bill, and thus secure mature deliberation 
in party conference and general concurrence as to the methods 
to be used and the powers to be given. 

Regarding my contentions as to sugar and wool, two promi- 
nent western industries, I have been of the opinion that the 
Same moderate action should be taken regarding the reduction of 
the duties on them that has been taken with reference to manu- 
factured products. I could not see why the same consideration 
should not be given to the labor employed on the sheep ranch 
as to that employed in the woolen factories of Lowell, or in the 
sweatshops of New York. Inasmuch as the Democratic Party, 
true to its platform that reductions should be made in such a 
way as not to injure or destroy any legitimate industry, had 
applied that principle to the manufacture of woolen goods and 
to the manufacture of woolen clothing, I saw no reason why it 
should not be also applied to the production of wool itself, 
which is the first stage in the ultimate production of the finished 
product. 

So far as wool is concerned, I believe the injury to the wool- 
grower will not be a serious one, for the increased value of mut- 
ton will probably compensate the woolgrower for the diminished 
price of his wool; but I should have preferred a slower read- 
justment of this industry. I should not like to see the sheep 
grower put his sheep on the market for mutton when it is 
desirable that they should be held for wool, for I think it of 
the highest importance in a great country like this that a large 
proportion of the wool used in its manufactures should be raised 
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upon domestic soil. I believe in every nation, as far it can, 
doing its own work and producing the things which it con- 
sumes; and I should regard it as a misfortune if the wool- 
growers, instead of raising wool as heretofore, should kill their 
sheep and their lambs and turn them into meat. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I have promised that I would take only 
a few moments, and there are several speeches yet to be made. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not wish to interrupt the Senator, hut 
only to make one observation. I will not do that if the Senator 
prefers that I shall not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I prefer not to be interrupted, as I have 
promised to be brief in my remarks. There are several Senators 
who propose to make extended remarks, and I have assured 
them that mine would not be lengthy. 

As to sugar, Mr. President, my views are unchanged. None 
of our insular possessions, in my judgment, can compete with 
Cuba in the production of sugar. I believe the effect of its 
going immediately to the free list will be to bring about an in- 
jurious readjustment of the sugar industry in our insular pos- 
sessions. As to the production of beet sugar, a very modern 
industry in this country, whose development has extended over a 
period of not more than 15 or 20 years, I am firm in the convic- 
tion that if no radical readjustment is made in the tariff duties 
that industry will greatly thrive and that it will be one of the 
most prominent methods of advancing the prosperity of the 
West. 

I believe that alfalfa and sugar beets will be the chief products 
of the irrigated regions of the West, and that if the sugar indus- 
try is not seriously disturbed the production of sugar in that 
region will be more valuable than our entire mining product. I 
believe the production of beets tends to intensive cultivation, so 
essential to this country, and tends to that careful husbandry 
which has been so neglected here, as the result of which neglect 
the yield per acre in this country is only one-half the yield of 
what we are accustomed to regard as the old, worn-out soils of 
European countries. 

As to this industry, I have asked nothing more than a mod- 
erate revenue duty. The present duty is excessive. I think it 
should be gradually reduced from 14 cents a pound to half a 
cent a pound. Later on, if the industry can stand it without 
injury, and if the money is not needed for revenue, this product 
can be shifted to the free list. 

I have made no contention for a protective duty. The ulti- 
mate duty, as I have stated, should not exceed one-half cent a 
pound. This is the duty that prevails in France, Germany, and 
England. It would be productive of needed revenue, and at the 
same time would save an important western industry from 
injury and our insular possessions from prostration. Such a 
duty is entirely consistent with the traditions of the party 
which has throughout its history imposed a revenue duty on 
sugar and wool. 

Mr. President, I have fully presented these views in the party 
conference, and they have been overruled. The question is, 
What action shall I now take regarding this bill? 

I believe in party responsibility. I believe that as a party 
we have pledged the country to definite action in the line of 
material reductions in the tariff. Necessarily it would be diffi- 
cult for all of us to agree as to the exact emount of reduction 
that should be made upon each article and as to the articles 
upon which reductions should be made. There must be in the 
party conference, as there were in this case, great differences of 
opinion upon these subjects; and necessarily party action must 
mean a composition of party differences, or else the party would 
never be able to act and to respond to the pledges given to the 
people. 

I have kept my vote free and untrammeled by express declara- 
tion in the party conferences up to this time. It is still free. I 
do not recognize the binding obligation of a party conference or 
of a party caucus. In fact, the party has not sought to impose 
that obligation upon its members, for the resolution passed by 
the party conference simply declared this to be a party measure 
without imposing any obligation upon the members of the party. 
So I am free by virtue of my declaration, and I am free because 
the party itself has never decided in favor of obligatory support 
of the party action. 

But regarding, as I do, party solidarity of the highest impor- 
tance, I should feel guilty of a breach of trust to that party 
were I unwilling without the gravest reasons to make its will 
effective. For this reason, as the party action differs ma- 
terially from my views upon only two items out of about 4,000 
items in the tariff bill, I propose to yield my views upon that 
question, and to stand with my party. 
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I hope that hereafter the Democratic Party will take up the 
question of still further reductions in the tariff through the 
action of a tariff board created by Congress, and acting as its 
servant; and I trust that when that action is taken, wherever 
it may appear through subsequent proof that the action already 
taken by the party is injurious to any legitimate industry, that 
matter will be considered by this board, and that its recommen- 
dations will be made to Congress and considered by Congress 
as the findings of fact of experienced and expert men. 

I do not regard tariff making as finished, as many do. We 
are told that tariff tinkering should be at an end; that the 
country should have industrial peace. I believe that tariff 
tinkering should be at an end; but I believe in a steady and 
progressive movement in the line of tariff reform—a movement 
which should go on through accomplished experts every day in 
the year, until a just, an impartial, and an equitable tariff is 
established. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert in the REcorD, as an appendix 
to my speech, certain extracts from a press dispatch published 
September 6 and containing an account of the action of the last 
conference of Democratic Senators regarding the tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Press dispatch.] 


NEWLANDS IN LINE FOR PARTY’S TARIFF—VIEWS REGARDING 
WOOL UNCHANGED, BUT WILL SUPPORT BILL AS 
EXISTING LAW—ANALYZES CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 


WASHINGTON, September 6, 1913. 

Senator NEWLANDS, after six weeks’ absence in the West, during 
which time he visited his home State of Nevada and spent some time 
on the Pacific coast, returned to Washington yesterday. Immediately 
upon his return Senator NEWLANDS made it plain that he intended to 
support the tariff bill, although he did not say so in specific words. To 
the newspaper men he said: “I have never at any time contemplated 
making a fight outside the party eccuncils.” Later on Mr. NEWLANDS 
issued a carefully prepared statement, in which he discussed conditions 
as he found them throughout the West, and the tariff action he thought 
cught to be taken by his Democratic colleagues. Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

“T found a general tightening of the money market, caused by what I 
regard as unfounded apprehension regarding pending tariff and financial 
legislation. I do not believe this to be due to any propaganda by the 
large banks with a view to forcing amendments which they desire to 
the pending currency bill, but rather to the natural conservatism of 
bankers. 


SUGAR AND 
IMPROVEMENT ON 





BANKS CONTRACTING LOANS, HE SAYS, 


“The country has pronounced its verdict in favor of material reduc- 
tions in the tariff, which will, of course, affect the protected industries, 
whose custom it has been to add in our local market the duty to the 
normal or international price. The average duty of the existing tariff is 
43 per cent, and the normal price of a protected product being $1, our 
domestic producer adds 43 cents, making the price $1.43. It is proposed 
to cut this duty down to an average of 25 per cent, which means that 
such products will hereafter sell on an average for $1.25 instead of 
$1.43. This means ultimately, if the Democratic contention that the 
duty is added to the price is correct, a large reduction in the prices re- 
ceived by the protected industries. 

“These industries are dependent upon credits from the banks, and it 
is natural, therefore, that the banks should be overlooking and revising 
their loans, with a view to securing the safety of their deposits, largely 
loaned to protected industries. I find that such loans are being every- 
where closely scrutinized, and that contraction is the rule of the hour. 
This is true of western industries, such as sugar and wool, as well as 
of eastern manufacturing industries . 

MR. NEWLANDS’S CURRENCY VIEWS. 


“The administration, realizing that this would be the result of tariff 
reduction, decided to enter upon financial legislation which would insure 
a better banking system, responsive to the legitimate demands of our 
eee for the credits necessary to the maintenance and extension of 
business. 

“Tt very wisely concluded to enter upon financial legislation that 
would unionize the various banks in different regions of the country 
into credit reserve associations which would so handle the reserves un- 
der Government supervision as to bring them to the rescue wherever 
needed to prevent monetary stringency or panic. 

“In doing this it has sought to make all issues of notes, even those 
formerly issued by the banks, Government issues, and to place the capi- 
tal and operations of the reserve banks under the control of a board 
composed entirely of Government officials. 

“It is perhaps natural that the banks should fear the effect of plac- 

ing so large a proportion of their capital under the control of what they 
call a political board, and I think their fears have led them to exercise 
additional caution in loaning their depositors’ money. The country 
banks have been calling upon the city banks for their deposits, and this 
limits the capacity of the city banks to make loans. 
“This caution is natural, due, as I believe, to an exaggerated alarm, 
but not prompted by a desire to injure the country or to intimidate 
legislators. The coutemplated reserve board will be neither partisan 
nor political in character, but_will be as free from partisan or political 
centrol as is the Interstate Commerce Commission. The fears of the 
railroad managers regarding railroad legislation were not realized, 
though their outcry caused the depression of 1907, and the bankers will 
have a similar experience. 

“The administration has handled the banking situation admirably; 
its deposits of public moneys to mave the crops have been most beneficial. 


BELIEVES IN UNIONIZING BANKS, 


“Individually I do not believe in either a central bank or the so- 
called regional banks. I believe in unionizing all banks, both Federal 
and State, within the boundaries of each State, in a reserve association, 
acting for that State alone, and then federating these reserve associa- 
tions through a Federal reserve board consisting of officials selected by 
these reserve associations from each section of the country, and then 
organizing a national banking commission, with powers of supervision, 
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veto, correction, and examination over all these reserve associations 
and their constituent banks in everything that relates to interstate 
exchange. 

“We would thus harmonize our financial legislation with our dual 
scheme of government, leaving to the States their control over purely 
State commerce, including banking and exchange, and to the National 
Government full control over interstate commerce, including interstate 
exchange. 

DEFINES FEDERAL POWERS. 


“TI do not believe in weakening the functions of the States over 
matters clearly within their jurisdiction any more than I believe in 
the disuse of the functions of the Federal Government. 

“T do not believe in the new doctrine that the Federal Government 
is lord paramount over the State governments wherever the regulation 
of State commerce lacks harmony with the regulation of interstate 
commerce. They are equal sovereigns, operating on the same soil, each 
in the exercise of an exclusive jurisdiction, and wherever they disagree 
they must come together through the exercise of comity rather than of 
force. It seems to me that in all our legislation we should seek not 
to merge State and national functions but to preserve the functions of 
both; otherwise our Central Government will become unsatisfactory 
and burdensome. Our dual system has some inconveniences, but it is 
ad 7 method through which local self-government can be main- 
ained. 

“TI do not believe that the reduction of the average tariff duty from 
43 per cent to 25 per cent is sufficient. I think tariff duties should 
ultimately not exceed an average of 15 per cent, but I would make the 
reduction gradually over a period of 3 years, and provide for a fur- 
ther reduction over a period of 5 or 10 years to not exceeding 15 per 
cent through a tariff board acting under a rule fixed by Congress. 

“T do not believe that sugar and wool should be so suddenly drifted 
to free trade. We are engaged not in making a perfect tariff system 
based upon Democratic principles of tariff for revenue only but in 
making material reductions of excessive duties in such a way as not 
to injure or destroy any legitimate industry, according to the require- 
ments of our party platform. I believe that if we go to free trade on 
wool we should go slowly, meanwhile leaving a moderate revenue duty, 
but not a protective duty. 


VIEWS ON SUGAR UNCHANGED. 


“As to sugar, my views are unchanged. None of our insular posses- 
sions can compete with Cuba in sugar production. We should, there- 
fore, stop short of such a reduction as will bring disaster in Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. We can accomplish this by main- 
taining a moderate revenue duty. So, also, with the beet-sugar industry 
of the West. The production of alfalfa and beets will be the main 
industries of our irrigated regions, where the success of the Govern- 
ment irrigation projects depends largely upon beet growing as a form 
of intensive cultivation necessary to the development of the soil by 
rotation of crops. No contention is made for any high protective duty ; 
the ultimate duty should not exceed one-half cent a pound—the duty 
which prevails in England, France, and Germany. It will be productive 
of revenue and at the same time save an important western industry 
from injury and our insular possessions from prostration. 

“T can not see why we should fix a duty of one-half cent a pound 
on rice and deny it on sugar, nor why we should impose a duty upon 
wheat, rice, barley, oats, eggs, and chickens, and refuse a moderate 
revenue duty on sugar. Sugar is to be placed on the sacrificial altar 
because of the crimes of the sugar refiners, known as the Sugar Trust. 
Their operations have disgusted the country and made the very name 
of sugar detested; but the beet growers of the West and the cane 
growers of Louisiana and our insular posessions had nothing to do 
with these iniquities. 

“It is the irony of fate that the innocent sugar grower should suffer 
while the guilty refiners should be the beneficiaries of our legislation, 
for it will weaken the only antagonists of the sugar refiners and tend 
to give the latter a monopoly under which they will seek to collect toll 
upon every pound of sugar consumed in this country. 

WILL VOTER WITH PARTY. 

“T believe that this injustice should be remedied before final action, 
and that instead of putting sugar and wool upon the free list, a 
moderate revenue duty should be imposed, which will give the country 
needed revenue and at the same time save legitimate industry from 
injury or destruction. 

“Though I have kept my vote free, I have never contemplated at- 


tempting to defeat a party measure by alliance with our political 
antagonists. I shall still urge in the party conference a distribution 


of the reduction contemplated by the pending bill over a period of three 
years in order that its effect may be gradual and providing for still 
further reductions after the termination of the three years, through 
a tariff board acting under a rule fixed by Congress. These contentions 
will be made in the party conference.” 

In caucus last night ‘Mr. NEWLANDS made a last stand in favor of 
a gradual reduction of the tariff duties over a period of 10 years and 
in favor of a tariff on sugar and raw wool. But he was defeated, 
_— ao close of a long debate told his colleagues he would support 
the bill. 

THE NEWLANDS RESOLUTION. 

The resolution offered in the caucus by Senator NEWLANDS, and 
which was defeated, was as follows: 

“That the reductions in tariff duties called for by the pending bill 
should be distributed and apportioned over a period of three years, 
and that an amendment to this effect be prepared by the Finance 
Committee. 

“That at the end of three years further reductions should be made 
of all excessive duties through a tariff board organized by Congress and 
acting under a rule fixed by Congress; and that the Committee on 
Finance prepare an amendment to the pending tariff bill to this effect. 

“That a tariff duty of 15 per cent be placed upon wool for a period 
of three years, and that thereafter the duty be reduced to 10 per cent. 

“That at the end of three years the tariff duty on sugar be fixed 
at one-half cent per pound for a period of two years, and thereafter 
at 10 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, no man of feeling can witness 
without emotion the pathetic partings, the affectionate fare- 
wells, now taking (lace between Senators on the other side and 
the expiring system of protection. Their tears are at once a 
tribute to the tenderness of their hearts and the fidelity of their 
oa These farewelJs, I trust, are not only affectionate 

ut final. 
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I believe the temple of protection is falling. Some one has 
said that Schedule K is the very keystone in the arch of protec- 
tion. I assume that the topmost point in that keystone is the 
duty on scoured and sorted alpaca. Based upon the imports of 
41910, the ad valorem equivalent on imported alpaca mounted up 
to 333 per cent. That ought to satisfy the cravings of the most 
yoracious protectionist. 

This lofty temple of protection is fallen. I do not believe pro- 
tection will ever be able to “roll from its grave the stone 
away.” And yet, sir, with a devotion that disarms all criti- 
cism, the Republican Party still says to the spirit of protection, 
“ Even though thou siay me, yet will I trust in thee.” 

Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the details of the 
pending bill. That has already been done with equal skill and 
ability. I desire to address a few remarks to the general char- 
acter, principles, and purpose of this legislation. 

This measure must be judged not merely by its character as 
a revenue measure, not only by its character as a whole, but as 
a part of a general program of legislation. The passage of this 
measure, in my judgment, marks the sunrise of a new day upon 
the fiscal and legislative history of this country. It marks the 
passing of privilege in taxation and the coming of justice and 
equality. 

This, sir, is the spirit of the new freedom and the new 
emancipation. I wish to digress here long enough to say that 
the present year has already witnessed the placing of several 
conspicuous milestones upon the highway of human progress. 
This year has witnessed the ushering in of a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the inauguration of a Democratic President. The 
mere fact that the President bears the label of Democracy is 
not in itself significant. It is the fact that he embodies the 
living spirit, the vital principle, of true Democracy. It is the 
fact that he is devoted to the rule of the people; that he is 
devoted to the rights of the people; that he places right above 
might, and even above riches. 

This, sir, is not an old thing under the sun. With the Presi- 
dent ancient wrongs plead in vain their prescriptive claim to 
fitness and survival. The President is devoted to the estab- 
lishment and to the maintenance of justice—not merely social 
and industrial justice, but individual and international justice; 
in other words, sir, just justice. The President is devoted to 
the general welfare—not that glittering general welfare that 
sometimes dazzles and deceives, but that welfare which means 
that the individuals who make up the mass fare well. He con- 
terns himself to know how fares it with the common man. 
That is the true test of prosperity, and that must come to be 
the ultimate standard of our civilization. 

The average man is in sympathy with this administration. 
He is upholding the hands of the President in his struggle to 
see that the blessings of industrial, commercial, and civil lib- 
erty are enjoyed by the living and not merely embalmed and 
placed in cold storage for unborn posterity. 

This year has witnessed the coming into power of a Congress 
which has so far proven itself to be in sympathy with the spirit 
of the times; which has shown itself willing not to mark time 
but to keep step with the mighty march of events; a Congress 
which is not ignorant of what Galileo discovered three centuries 
ago, that the world moves; a Congress which is willing to bring 
our legislation up to date, willing to accept what is good in the 
new and to reject what is bad in the old, yet which worships at 
the shrine neither of novelty nor antiquity. 

This Congress has not lost the common touch. It is willing 
to lay its hand to the task of practical reform, to redeem the 
pledges of its platform, and to execute the will of its master and 
its maker—the American people. 

Mr. President, the present year has witnessed the final adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment ordaining the direct election 
of United States Senators. Gradually fear of the people is 
giving place to faith in the people. Gradually the governed are 
gathering into their own hands the sinews of government. 
Gradually the facts of our political history are squaring them- 
selves more and more with the theory of our political insti- 
tutions. 

Sir, it is a source of some satisfaction’ to me that my first 
official act upon entering the Senate was the introduction of an 
amendment looking to the direct election of Senators. Few 
there were then who seemed disposed to do it reverence. Public 
opinion gathered volume and velocity, it thundered at the gates 
of the Capitol. The House harkened. The House hastened. 
The Senate lingered, but obeyed. To-day the people have the 
sovereign right and power to choose their own representatives, 
to select their own servants in this high legislative body. Why 
should not the master choose the servant? Why should not the 
represented select their representatives? Why should not the 
governed govern? The people will abundantly approve their 
fitness for this added trust and responsibility. 


L 287 
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The present year has witnessed the final adoption of the 
constitutional amendment authorizing Congress to impose a 
tax upon incomes. For more than a century this power was 
supposed to reside in Congress. In 1815 Congress considered 
the imposition of an income tax. In 1862 Congress actually 
levied and collected a tax upon incomes. That measure re- 
mained in full force and effect until January 1, 1872. During 
that period it brought nearly four hundred millions of reyenue 
into a famished Treasury. It helped to preserve and to per- 
petuate the Union. It helped to save the grandest Republic 
the eyes of time have yet beheld. 

In 1894 the Democratic Party, anxious that wealth should 
share with want the burdens as well as the blessings of govern- 
ment, levied a tax of 2 per cent on incomes exceeding $4,000. 
In 1895 the Snpreme Court annulled that law. The court 
stripped Congress of the power, or the supposed power, to levy 
a tax upon incomes. 

Congress could no longer compel Dives to share with the beg- 
gar at his gate the expense of their mutual protection. The 
“favorites of fate in fortune’s lap caressed” were exempted 
from taxation, while the weary laden were vouched safe their 
indefeasible right to mourn and to pay tribute. 

The decision in the Income Tax case was another Dred Scott 
decision. When the decision in the Dred Scott case was handed 
down it seemed the ultimate triumph of the “slave power.” It 
seemed then to be crowned and sceptered. Its dominion prom- 
ised to be perpetual if not universal. That was the high noon 
of slavery. It was the low noon of liberty. It was freedom’s 
darkest hour. But, sir, it was that ominous darkness which 
precedes and which presages the splendors of the dawn. 

Prior to the French Revolution and its terrors the nobility 
of France had succeeded in exempting from taxation both their 
fortunes and their incomes. The exemption of their incomes 
foreran and foreordained the confiscation of their fortunes. 
Avarice, like ambition, ofttimes overleaps itself. 

The income-tax decision seemed to be the final triumph of the 
undertaxed rich and the final defeat of the overtaxed poor. 
But, sir, under the ordinances of nature and of God, the tri- 
umphs of injustice are of few days and full of trouble. That 
decision raised an impossible and intolerable situation. Every 
nation of the earth—kingdom, empire, despotism—could compel 
the incomes of the wealthy to share, if not to bear, the expense 
of their own protection. In this free Government, in this self- 
governing Republic alone, did the incomes of the rich enjoy a 
sanctuary which the Government could not enter, even though 
upon the verge of bankruptcy and dissolution. 

This situation was unjust. It could not endure. Such a con- 
dition could not long confront a free people without either re- 
form or revolution. The people had recourse to reform. ‘They 
did not resort to revolution. Their behavior on that oceasion is 
at once a striking testimonial and tribute to their patience, their 
prudence, their self-restraint, their good sense, and to thei 
fitness and capacity for self-government. In peace and in orde* 
they amended their own Constitution in theappointed way. The 
supreme court of public opinion rendered null and void the de- 
cision of the lower court. The people have written their will 
into the fundamental law of the land. God still reigns and the 
Government still stands. 

Mr. President, this year will witness the enactment of the 
first revenue measure since the income-tax amendment became 
a part of the Constitution. The pending measure will supersede 
the Payne-Aldrich law. I believe that the Payne-Aldrich law 
had fewer friends at its birth and will have fewer mourners at 
its funeral than any other tariff act which ever passed the 
American Congress. 

It broke the pledges of the party; it disappointed the hopes of 
the country. On the day of its passage I predicted that it 
would prove a disappointment to the President and a disap- 
pointment to the people. It retired the former and it aroused 
the latter. On the day of its passage I advised the people to 
withhold their judgment until they could determine the char- 
acter and effect of that measure by its actual operation. The 
country has returned a verdict of guilty. 

The people have commissioned this Congress to repeal the 
Payne-Aldrich law and to enact in its stead a revenue measure 
based upon different principles and directed to different and to 
better objects. We are now proceeding to execute that com- 
mission. 

If you inquire whether the pending bill be a perfect tariff 
bill or not, I shall answer in the negative. I believe that no 
tariff measure ever deserved that description. The question 
which confronts us, the question which demands an answer here 
and now, is not whether the pending bill is a perfect bill, but 
whether it is better than the existing law; whether it is better 
than the confessed and convicted failure—the Payne-Aldrich 
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law. That is the issue, that is the only issue. Between these 
two alternatives Senators must this day make their choice. The 
majority has found itself handicapped by existing facts and 
conditions, and handicapped by ancient and established evils 
based upon a system of protection. The present measure is the 
yery best which. circumstances have rendered possible. It em- 
bodies the best, the collective wisdom and patriotism of the 
majority now charged with the responsibility of legislation. 

Possibly some of the duties are too high, certainly in the 
abstract, but they will be revised and reduced in the light of 
experience and as time and occasion may give consent. I do not 
believe that any of the duties are too low, certainly not in the 
abstract, although we appreciate the feelings of those Senators 
who have insisted that longer time should be allowed for ad- 
justment and for readjustment. 

But, Mr. Pfesident, the disadvantages, if any, will be but 
temporary, while the advantages will be permanent and en- 
during. 

If you inquire whether this measure will raise sufficient reve- 
nue to defray the expenses of the Government, I answer that I 
do not know. No man can tell. The judgment of the most 
experienced experts is that the revenues will be ample to meet 
the legitimate requirements of the Government. But, sir, there 
is an element of uncertainty in the future operation of all fiscal 
measures which human foresight can neither eliminate nor 
determine, 

I make this reference to revenue in order to say that if this 
measure produces a surplus the majority will proceed to revise 
and reduce the duties in order to obviate the accumulation of 
needless moneys in the Treasury. If, on the other hand, this 
measure should result in a deficit, the majority, if continued in 
power, will pftoceed without hesitation and without embarrass- 
ment to revise these and other rates so as to insure ample 
revenues to meet all the legitimate needs of the Government. 

The citizen does not object to the payment of just, equal, 
and necessary taxes. He protests only against the payment of 
unjust, unequal, and unnecessary taxes, 

In its essential character the pending bill proposes a tariff 
for revenue only. Revenue is the only legitimate object of tax- 
ation. The sovereign power to tax the people should never be 
used, should never be abused, to protect hoary-headed infant 
industries, to protect a monopolized home market, or to protect the 
imported paupers of one country against the unimported pau- 
pers of another. I quote the phrase “pauper labor” from our 
Republican friends. The power of taxation ought never to be 
used to guarantee or underwrite either reasonable or unreason- 
able profits. It should be used to raise public revenue for public 
purposes alone and never abused to insure private profit, either 
to private individuals or private monopoly. 

On the other hand, the power of taxation should never be 
abused for purposes of revenge or retaliation or even for retri- 
bution. A system of taxation limited to revenue alone is founded 
upon justice and bounded by security. Whenever you depart 
from that principle or depart from that purpose you have passed 
the danger signal and are liable to wreck and disaster. It is 
as true in politics as in physics that reaction is equal to action 
in a contrary direction. 

Mr. President, the theory that protective duties should be 
graduated to cover the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, in my judgment, is undesirable even if 
possible, and is impossible even if desirable. It is neither de- 
sirable nor possible. A tax is a fixed charge. The cost of 
production is a variable quantity. The cost of production varies 
in all the mills of all the countries of the earth. The cost of 
production varies in all the mills in any given country. The 
cost of production varies from time to time in the same mills 
in the same country. Which factory would be selected as the 
standard, the most efficient or the least efficient? How can you 
adjust a fixed tax to a variable quantity like the cost of pro- 
duction? 

Mr. President, the impossibility of applying this principle is 
clearly illustrated in the instance of wool. According to the 
report of the Tariff Board, the inspired Tariff Board, wool in 
New Zealand is a by-product. Mutton pays the way and wool 
is produced without cost. In adjusting our duties upon wool 
it would be necessary in that case to make the duty as high 
as the desired price of wool in the United States. 

Not only that, sir, the course of international trade is de- 
termined not by the absolute cost of production, but by the com- 
parative costs of production in the two exchanging countries. 

This theory is based upon the same error as the doctrine of 
downright protection. It proceeds upon the fallacy that trade 
is a curse and not a blessing. It avows a willingness to trade 
with all the countries of the earth on one condition alone—that 
we shall trade with no country at a bargain. 
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This measure makes a general reduction of the average duties 
under the Payne-Aldrich law from a little less than 37 per cent 
to a little less than 27 per cent. 

I believe that John Sherman once remarked that no protec- 
tive duty should exceed 25 per cent. Erasmus Bigelow is cred- 
ited with the statement that no industry which can not live 
and thrive with 25 per cent protection is suited to the country 
or ought to survive. Mere averages mean but little to the aver- 
age man. We must examine particular rates and particular 
reduction. 

In framing a measure of this kind there are certain classes of 

goods which ought to bear less taxes than other classes. There 
are also certain classes of taxpayers who ought to pay less 
axes than others ought to pay. This bill has observed those 
distinctions. It has placed upon the free list certain articles of 
prime utility and prime necessity. Perhaps sugar is the most 
conspicuous example. This measure has free listed the rew 
material of a number of great industries. This proves the good 
will of the party in power toward the manufacturing interests 
of this country. ; 

We are willing not to confer favors and privileges upon our 
own manufacturers by levying unjust taxes upon the consuming 
public, but we are willing to befriend them. We are willing to 
mete out equal justice to them by the remission of unjust and 
unreasonable taxes. ‘ 

This measure has free listed other articles of first importance 
to the people—the tools of the mechanic, the implements of the 
farmer, the manufacturer’s machinery of certain kinds, when 
made and controlled by a monopoly. It has always seemed to 
me that a tax upon tools was the most indefensible of all taxes. 
Even from the standpoint of the protectionist it seems to me to 
be a high crime and misdemeanor. 

They profess a friendship, they profess a solicitude, for the 
welfare of the poor. If any man is willing to toil, if any. man 
is obliged to toil, in Heaven’s name let him toil untaxed. Do not 
make his burden too grievous to be borne. 

There ought to be a distinction in a measure of this kind 
between the duties levied on luxuries and those levied upon 
necessaries. This distinction has been observed. This bill will 
bring a measure of relief to every class of American consumers. 
It has effected a general reduction in practically all the duties. 
Reductions have been made in all, and the reductions upon 
necessaries have been, as they ought to be, more substantial and 
more material than upon the luxuries. 

Mr. President, there are certain classes of taxpayers who 
ought to be required to contribute more to the expense of the 
Government than others. Taxation ought to be based upon the 
ability to pay and not upon the inability to escape payment. 
Those who have most ought to pay most; those who have least 
ought to pay least. These principles are self-evident, but they 
have never yet prevailed in practice. 

There are classes in this country who have been subjected 
to undue burdens of taxation alike in the Nation, in the State, 
in the county. I refer to the farmer and to the wage earner. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. The farmer’s land is tangible; 
it is therefore taxable; it can not be hidden away in a strong 
box or in a safety vault. His stock, his live stock, is visible. He 
has no invisible stocks and bonds; he has no so-called intangible 
wealth, which seems to have an equal facility to contribute to 
the income of its owner and to escape any contribution to the 
income of the Government. 

The statistics are appalling which show the undue burdens 
borne by those who pay upon land and live stock and other 
visible property as contrasted with those whose holdings are 
intangible or consist in different forms of securities. 

Mr, President, this discrimination is not limited to local taxa- 
tion; it is not limited to State and county taxes. So far as the 
farmer and the laborer are concerned, they have always borne 
an undue share of our national taxation. That is due to the 
fact that tariff taxes are levied upon want and not upon wealth; 
are levied upon necessaries and not upon property in the form 
of capital or investments; are levied upon what a man consumes 
and not upon what he produces or upon what he possesses. 

Let me illustrate how tariff duties discriminate against the 
less fortunate members of society. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion will be found in Schedule K. Based upon the importations 
of 1910, if a farmer, if a wage earner, and a president of a trust 
desire to buy woolen or worsted goods made of the hair of the 
camel, of the alpaca, of the angora goat, if the goods were 
worth less than 40 cents a pound they would be obliged to pay 
a tariff tax of 252 per cent. That would be the duty if pur- 
chased in the United States, but if purchased in Canada, on 
the same character of goods, the tax would be not less than 15 
per cent and not more than 174 per cent. If the farmer, the 
wage earner, and the magnate desired to purchase the same 
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character of goods. costing not less than 40 and not more than 
70 cents a pound, they would be allowed to escape with a tariff 
tax of only 112 per cent if purchased in the United States, but 
if purchased in Canada not less than 15 nor more than 173 per 
cent. If the farmer, if the toiler. desired to emulate the fash- 
ions of his more wealthy compatriot and purchased goods cost- 
ing more than 70 cents a pound, he was let off with a tax of 
only 77 per cent—only 77 per cent. 

This shows how this kind of tax operates; how it discrimi- 
nates. It also illustrates how a laboring man, with a family 
of a dozen children, might be called upon under a system of 
indirect taxation to contribute as much and more to the reve- 
nues of the Government than, I may say, a millionaire bachelor 
who neither toils nor spins nor spends. 

The pending measure, Mr. President, is intended to rectify 
these wrongs and to correct these abuses. It will shift a portion 
of the burden of taxation from the earnings of the poor to the 
incomes of the rich; it will afford our wealthy fellow citizens 
an opportunity to perform the patriotic duty of contributing to 
the expenditures of the Government. This bill imposes a tax 
of 1 per cent on incomes ranging from $3,000 to $20,000, and 
the rate is graduated up to 7 per cent on incomes of one-half 
million or more. I wish that every one of my constituents might 
be subjected to this form and rate of taxation. I believe they 
would rejoice in its ppyyment. This tax will raise approximately 
$100.000.000 of revenue, about one-third as much as all our 
tariff duties. This will enable us to lift or lighten the burdens 
of those who are least able to bear burdens. The power to tax 
incomes should be used and tempered with justice, for they who 
abuse power lose power, 

Mr. President, I must hasten. This measure in the larger 
vision will accomplish several most important, most desirable 
results. It will strike the fetters from the limbs of trade; it 
will remove the brakes from the wheels of commerce; it will 
plece this Republic where it is entitled to be, in the very van- 
guard of modern industrial, commercial, and financial progress. 
This Nation has a right to be the primate in the parliament of 
man, in the federation of the world. 

Mr. President, this measure will contribute not alone to na- 
tional prosperity and to national grandeur, but it pays heed to 
the humble citizen. It brings a new time upon our legislation. 
We must devote more and more attention to the individual man, 
more and more attention to social betterment. Time was when 
the sole and supreme function of government was thought to be 
to repel invasion, to suppress ingurrection, to adiudicate private 
suits, and to punish robbery, murder, and like crimes. That 
theory has gone. When the factory laws were enacted they 
shocked the sensibilities of the conservatives: when the honrs 
of labor were limited, when the conditions of labor were regu- 
Inted, these were thought to be unwarranted invasions of per- 
sonal liberty, of the right of contract, yea, even of the rights of 
man, Those measures have vindicated themselves in the im- 
proved condition of the man who eats bread in the sweat of 
his own face. The Government must more and more afford pro- 
tection to those who are unable to protect themselves. Not that 
sort of protection which begins with a kiss and which ends with 
a crucifixion. 

Some one has said that this age has hailed the coronation of 
the common man. Let us hope that it will at least witness the 
emancipation of the common man. 

There have been those among us who were despairing of the 
fate of the Republic. who doubted alike the virtue of the Con- 
stitution and the value of our institutions, who feared or fancied 
thot the Constitution had petrified, that our institutions had lost 
their capacity for growth and could not respond to the new 
demands of modern civilization. Mr. President, I say to the 
doubting, have faith; I say to the despairing, take hope; and to 
the desponding, be of good cheer, the morrow cometh and the 
lips of the morning are reddening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, progressive Republicans 
contend for protective duties high enough to measure the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. They are 
opposed to a tariff that is above that point. 

Every argument made for a protective tariff, whether limited 
strictly to the difference in the cost of production, which the 
Progressive Republican advocates, or raised so high as to be 
practically prohibitory, which is always the end and aim of the 
standpat Republican—every argument for a protective tariff, 
moderate or excessive, is based upon the higher wages paid in 
this country as compared with the lower wages paid in the 
competing country. 

The attempt to secure and maintain tariff rates for the pro- 
tection of our eapitalists would have failed utterly. But to 
“protect the American wage earner against open competition 
with the poorly paid workman of foreign countries” introduced 
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the human element, which has made “ protection to American 
labor” a vital, living, successful issue. 

The people of this country will consent to tax imports to 
preserve a high standard of living for the men and women 
employed in our factories and shops, even though it adds some- 
thing to the prices paid for the manufactured products turned 
out by our own labor. Eliminate the human element from the 
protective tariff and the policy would soon be swept aside. 

But capital protected by the tariff has combined to destroy com- 
petition and exact unreasonable prices from the consumers of 
their products. This has been done in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. That law, if enforced, is ample in its provisions 
to prohibit the practice. 

Because that statute is not enforced and these unlawful 
combinations are permitted to operate in the face of it. an 
amendment is proposed to this tariff bill by the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CummMrns], which provides in effect that when 
competition in the production and sale of any article is de- 
stroyed by combination the tariff shall be removed from that 
article, and it shall be placed upon the free list. 

But, Mr. President, the tariff is laid upon the article to pro- 
tect the labor employed in its production. Because those who 
employ that labor have wrongfully entered into a combination 
and have destroyed competition in the sale of that article, the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from lowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] proposes to take away the protection to that labor and 
subject it to free competition with the underpaid foreign labor. 

The wage earners employed in the factories of these great 
combinations are in no wise responsible for the unlawful acts 
of their employers, and it is unjust to punish them for the 
wrongdoing of their masters. 

We have an antitrust law—the Sherman Act. It lodges with 
the Executive all the power to destroy trusts which legislation 
ean confer. Under its ample provisions the guilty can be 
punished. Our markets can be made free. The people can 
be protected. 

I stand for the enforcement of the antitrust law against the 
violators of that law. There has never yet been a sincere. de- 
termined effort to execute the law. From its enactment in 1890 
down to this hour no President has ever seriously attempted to 
compel obedience to its mandates. We have had a few prose- 
cutions under each administration; the largest number under 
any one President was an average of Seven cases annually. 
During that same period the trusts were organizing by the 
hundreds every month. They well understood that the prosecu- 
tions were little more than a sham, and they were not afraid 
to advertise their wrongdoing and unload their spurious securi- 
ties upon gullible investors. They knew that just enough cases 
were being brought to deceive the public into the belief that the 
trusts were being prosecuted. But no one was seriously burt. 
No trust magnate, however guilty. was ever sent to jail. The 
law was ample. The power of the Executive was ample. 

The law is still on the statute books. The authority of the 
Executive to direct its enforcement is unlimited. Instead of so 
amending this tariff bill that the innocent lnborers in the fac- 
tories will be deprived of the benefits of protection and pun- 
ished for the guilty acts of their employers, let us rather appeal 
to the Ptesident to direct his Attorney General to prosecute 
criminally all violations of the Sherman law in every State in 
this Union. 

I can not give my support to legislation such as that proposed 
by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. President, I will at this time present what seems to me 
some important material in connection with Schedule B. I have 
prepared amendments to some of the important paragraphs of 
this schedule, and at the proper time shall offer these to be 
acted upon. This schedule covers earths, fire brick, cement, tile, 
earthenware, glass, and glassware. 

On fire brick and bricks not glazed, enameled, painted. vitri- 
fied, ornamented. or decorated in any manner the Payne-Aldrich 
law imposed a duty of 25 per cent. The pending bill imposes a 
duty of 10 per cent. On bricks glatd, enameled, painted, vitri- 
fied, ornamented, or decorated in any manner the Payne-Aldrich 
law imposed a duty of 35 per cent. The present bill imposes a 
duty of 15 per cent. There is no available data on the cost of 
production, but the present du‘ies are so high that domestic 
production and exports are rapidly increasing. Imports have 
so diminished that they amount to only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the domestic production. 

Tiles, plain and unglazed, bore a duty under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law equivalent to 69.83 per cent. The pending bill 
reduces the duty to 25. per cent. On tiles glazed. ornamented, 
and so forth, the Payne-Aldrich duty was 46.95 per cent. The 
pending bill reduces that duty to 26.92 per cent. 
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On mantels, friezes, and so forth, the Payne-Aldrich duty is 
60 per cent. The pending bill reduces that duty to 30 per cent. 
The Aldrich rates on these products were plainly excessive. 
The total value of the importation on all classes and kinds in 
1912 amounted to $136,403, while the total value of the produc- 
tion for this country amounted to $5,291,963. 

The production cost was not presented to the committee of 
either House, but it was charged before the Ways and Means 
Committee and not denied that within the last year a com- 
bination has been formed among the tile manufacturers of the 
United States. This was not a general charge, but the names 
and location of all of the tile companies embraced in the com- 
bination were given specifically. The effect of this combina- 
tion upon prices was also specifically alleged, showing an ad- 
vance in prices after the combination was formed ranging from 
20 to 40 per cent, there having been in the meantime no advance 
in the cost of material or wages paid by the American manu- 
facturers. 

It is further to be borne in mind that there is a heavy 
breakage in shipping tile, which, together with the ocean freight 
on the foreign products, furnishes in itself a considerable mar- 
gin of prote m to the American manufacturer 

The reductions on tile reported in the pending bill on the 
whole seem to be reasonable. 









CEMENT NEEDS NO 





DUTY. 
The present law.imposes a duty ef 21 per cent on’ cement. 
The House bill made it 5 per cent. The Senate bill puts it on 
the free list, excepting as to Keene cement, on which a duty of 
10 per cent is imposed. The principal factor in the manufac- 
ture of Keene cement in this country is the chemicals that enter 
into it, which are imported from England. The great bulk of 
the cement is Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cements. 

In 1912 we produced 82,438,096 barrels; we exported 3,423,747 
barrels; we ted the negligible amount of 60,708 barrels. 

During the construction of the Panama Canal the Government 
advertised for bids on large quantities of cement. Bids were 
invited from all the world, and in this open competition the 
lowest bidder was the Atlas Portland Cement Co., of North- 
ampton, Pa., and this company received the contract for fur- 
nishing 4,500,000 barrels. When an additional million barrels 
were required, further bids were called for, and only two other 
American firms submitted them. The Atlas Co. was awarded 
the second contract, as its bid was lower than either of the 
competing bids submitted. The foreign bids being higher than 
the: American bids, were not considered at all, and therefore 
the duty did not enter as a factor in the award. 

Furthermore, each of the principal cement-producing coun- 
tries at the present time require the bulk of its production for 
domestic consumption, and consequently only a very small _per- 









imp 


centage is available for export under the circumstances. And 
ocean freight rates afford a protection amounting to $1.95 


per ton. 
There is no specific information regarding costs of produc- 
tion. 
On the whole, it 
warranted. 


would seem that transfer to the free list is 
Taking into account European production alone, 
the transfer to the free list is justifiable. With cement free, 
however. Canada, where the costs of production can not be 
materially different from ours, can reach cities on or contiguous 
to the border at a lower freight rate than our own producers, 
and én that limited area a protective duty would be required. 
DUTIES ON 


LIME AND GYPSUM. 


On lime the duty fixed by the Payne-Aldrich law is 9.17 per 
cent. The pending bill reduces this to 5 per cent. The present 
rate is practically prohibitory. In 1912 our importation of lime 
amounted to $54,459, as against a total production in this coun- 
try of the value of $13,765,604. Besides, we exported twice as 
much as we imported. There could not possibly be any foreign 
competition, excepting at possibly a few local points on the Ca- 
nadian border. 

On plaster rock, or gypgam, the Payne-Aldrich duty is 25.42 
per cent. The present bill reduces that duty to 10 per cent. No 
information upon the costs of production was presented. The 
duty on this product was subjected to a sharp cut of about 40 
per cent in the Payne-Aldrich bill. It is again reduced by 40 
per cent in this bill. It would have been safer, it seems to me, 
and fairer to the industry to have left a duty of at least 15 
per cent upon the product at this time. 

The value of this product imported in 1912 
against a domestic production of $12,803,758. 

The reductions in the duties on clays seem to be reasonabie 
and to afford no ground for criticism. Indeed, as to two of 
the products embraced in this paragraph, china clay or kaolin 
and fluorspar, the rates assigned can not be justified. 


was $437,155, 
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TARIFF ON FLUORSPAR. 


There were imported in 1912, 22.664 tons of fluorspar. The 
production of fluorspar in this country in 1895 was 4,000 tons, 
Prior to 1909 this product was brought in free of duty. Fluor- 
spar is used in the manufacture of glass and enameled and 
sanitary ware, in the electrolytic refining of antimony and lead, 
the production of aluminum, and manufacture of hydrofluoric 
acid, and in the wire and steel industries. It is used as a flux 
in glass furnaces and in basic open-hearth steel furnaces. About 
80 per cent of the home production of graveled spar is con- 
sumed in the manufacture of basic open-hearth steel. The 
production of fluorspar in this country received its greatest im- 
petus with the introduction of the open-hearth process, and it 
is interesting to note from the figures of our home production 
what growth this industry made without the aid of a tariff. 

The following table, taken from the report of the Department 
of the Interior, 1911, shows the annual production of fluorspar 
since 1905: 

Tons. 
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1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 





The open-hearth process was introduced in 1901-1903 ; immedi- 
ately the American production of fluorspar increased from 
19,586 tons in 1901 to 48,018 tens in 1902. There was a falling 
off again in 1808-4, but in 1905 it reached a production of 
57.885 tons. Then there was a falling off for the three years 
19806-1908; in 1908 the production was 38,785 tons. The low 
production of the year 1868 was practically 100 per cent greater 
than that of 1901. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill levied a duty of $3 per ton upon 
this product. Immediately there was an increase of 12,000 tons 
in the production ef 1909 ever 1908, but the Payne-Aldrich Act 
did not go into effect until August 5, 1909, so that all of the 
increased production of that year should not be attributed to 
the effect of that tariff act. Without the tariff in 1905 the pro- 
duction was 57,3885 tons. The production of 1910 was 69.000 
tons, and the production of 87,000 tons in 1911 shows the effect 
of the tariff. To the more extended use of the open-hearth sys- 
tem of making Bessemer steel creating a larger demand for 
fluorspar as a flux rather than to the effect of the tariff must be 
attributed the increased production. 

The substantial and continueus growth which marked the 
period from 1895 to 1908 without tariff aid demonstrates that 
this industry could make substantial progress upon a sound 
basis in a fair, competitive field without a protective tariff. 

There are no reliable data upon the difference in the cost of 
production between this and the competing foreign country. As 
fluorspar was free of duty and largely brought in as ballast, 
there are no reliable data as to the amount of the importation 
prior to 1910. In that year there was imported 16,561 tons. In 
the year 1912 the importation was 22.664 tons. The domestic 
production in the year 1910 was 50,742 tons and for the year 
1912 87,048 tons. While there was an increase in the importa- 
tions in 1912 of 6,103 tons over 1910, there was also an increase 
in domestic production of 26.306 tons. 

The action of the committee in reducing the Payne-Aldrich 
duty from $3 to $1.50 I believe to be justified by the showing of 
the conditions of the industry. 

CHINA CLAY OR KAOLIN SHOULD BE FREE. 

In connection with the consideration of the earthenware 
paragraphs some attention should be given to china clay or 
saolin, the principal raw material of the finer grades of table- 
ware and the pottery industry generally. It is also extensively 
used as a filter in news print and other paper making. 

The value of the china clay or kaolin produced in this coun- 
try in 1912 is given as $221,045. 

Our import of china clay amounted to 234,428 tons, valued 
at $1,528,257. Nearly all of this came from England—indead, 
all excepting a negligible quantity. 

It appears that china clay or kaolin is divided into twe 
classes—({1) residual and (2) sedimentary. 

Beds of china clay occurring in or close to their place of 
origin are known as residual clays. 

In the erosion of the earth’s surface residual clay is washed 
into the lakes and seas, where it is deposited in the form of 
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sediment, with the addition of many impurities, and this is 
known as sedimentary clay. 

All English clays are ref ‘dual. 

The residual clays in the United States would not be affected 
by the removal of the duty. Our china-clay industries are 
located principally in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Curolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

With the exception of deposits in North Carolina, as I under- 
stand it, tuese are all sedimentary clays; and, according to the 
statement of John Richardson, representing the John Richard- 
son Co., of Boston, made before the Heuse committee, page 
524, 1913 hearings, this North Carolina kaolin—the name kaolin 
has always been applied to the clay in that State—which is of 
an average value of $7.72 per short ton at the mine, is used 
almost wholly in potting and is far superior to the average 
paper clay, which sells for only $4.74 a short ton at mine. This 
kaolin, owing to its ability to stand being fired by intense heat, 
has no equal for potting. English clays have to be fired much 
more slowly. ‘To show that there ts no competition between 
the kaolin and English clays in pottery we have the added fact 
that it is advantageous to use the two different kinds of clay. 
In other words, the English clay is combined with the North 
Carolina kaolin to make the proper mixture. 

Mr. Richardson inserts the following table in his statement 
with the idea of ascertaining to what extent English clays are 
in competition with domestic clays: 

[Estimated, 1909.] 
English 
clay. 


American 
paper clay. 





Short tons. 
184,785 
29,566 }... 
17, 247 |. 
12,319 |... 
2, 464 


Short tons. 
Book and coating. ......... Boddncvececesscsvccemscasecenes 
Pottery 

Bleacheries 

News paper 

Ultramarine 

News, wall, and low-grade book paper 





There is no substitute for English clay in the better classes of 
paper. The fact that American paper manufacturers have paid 
the duty te use English clay to such a large extent is prvof of 
this. 

From 1905 to 1910, in spite of the duty, the increase of Eng- 
lish clay imported over the increase of domestic clay produced 
was 9388 per cent. 

Since 1907 the world-wide demand for English clay has ex- 
ceeded the supply. Makers of fine paper can not get enough 
now. 

In 1912 we imported from England 233,322 tons of china clay, 
or kaolin, valued at $1,512,038. 

, TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


The element of transportation is an important one to be taken 
into account. The best freight rate obtainable by the Georgia 
clay producers, according to the statement presented by the 
American Clay Co., in 1909, from their shipping point to Chicago 
was $4.60 per ton. (House hearings, 1909, vol. 2, p. 733.) 

The freight rate from the English mines is given on page 738, 
volume 2, House hearings, 1909, as follows: 

From the mines tin Cornwall to Fowey, 33 cents per hundred; from 
Fowey to Liverpool, 44 cents per hundred; from Liverpool to Atlantic 
ports, 5 cents per hundred; total from Cornwall to Atlantic ports, $2.81 
per ton. There is a combination freight rate given to the foreign ship- 
per of china clay from Atlantic seaports to Chicago of 16 cents per hun- 
dred, as against the domestic rate of 20 cents per hundred. Adding to 
the amount which it costs the foreign producer of clay to reach the 
American seaport, the rate from New York to Chicago, at 16 cents per 
hundred, makes an additional freight charge of $3.58 per ton, or a total 
freight charge from the mines tn Cornwall to Chicago of $6.39 per ton. 

As I stated yesterday, I have had put into my hands informa- 
tion the result of hundreds of thousands of dollars of expendi- 
ture of the public money. By employing the same people who 
were engaged by the Tariff Board in conducting an investiga- 
tion of the glass and earthenware industry, I have carried it on 
further. It has a value. That value I feel ought to be pre- 
served. If this information is not to be applied in this tariff 
legislation, it may be helpful in future tariff legislation. I hope 
it may have some eonsideration from the conference committee 
if it can not get consideration of the Senate at this time. 

I feel that this material ought to be preserved for the future. 
So I am going to ask, in the brief time left, the privilege of pre- 
senting a number 9f amendments, which, judging by the fate of 
all amendments comprehensive in character offered heretofore, 
can only come to defeat. 

I offer the amendments which I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ments. 
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The Secretary. On page 19, lines 20 and 21, it is proposed 
to strike out the words: 

China clay or kaolin, $1.25 per ton. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not going to ask 
for a roll call on any one of these amendments, but I just 
ask to have the formal vote submitted. As fast as they are 
read I shall be glad if the presiding officer will put the ques- 
tion on them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The second amendment is, on page 133, to 
insert after line 24 a new paragraph, as follows: 

4333. China clay or kaolin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit herewith a table showing the 
range of rates provided in paragraphs 80, 81, and 82 of the Sen- 
ate bill, as compared with the range of rates provided in the 
amendment which I suggest. It will be observed that for the 
greater part, and with the exception of a very few items in- 
eluded within these paragraphs. the rates tn the amendment 
which I suggest sre lower than those provided in the Senate bill. 

It is not possible with the data at hand, either in the hear- 
ings or from any investigation which has been made, to take 
the whole range of material covered by these three paragraphs 
and compute the difference in the cost of preduction upon 
each separate class. The base of the earthenware industry, 
upon which is computed the wages of those who are employed 
in the industry, is the 7-inch white granite plate, which is 
covered in paragraph 81. Upon this article an investigation 
was made and a report was submitted te the Tariff Board upon 
the cost of production in this and in competing foreign eoun- 
tries which demonstrates conelusively that the rate provided 
in my amendment and covering this ware is sufficiently high 
to measure the difference in the cost of production. The rate 
provided in my amendment covering white granite ware is 
slightly in excess of the rate that is provided in the Senate 
bill, but taking that as the base, and taking into consideration 
all of the known elements surrounding the industry, I have 
graded the rates provided in these three paragraphs up and 
down from that base. 

The net result of this work is a general average of reduc- 
tion, not only below the present law, but below the rates pro- 
vided in the Senate bill, and I am certain that the rates pro- 
vided in my amendment are sufficiently high to cover any 
difference in the cost of production between this country and 
competing foreign countries. 


Rates of 
the La 
Follette 
amend- 
ment. 


Article. 





Paragraph 80: . | Per cent. 
Common yellow ware, plain . 15 0 
Common yellow ware, ornamented 20 
Common stoneware, plain 
Common stoneware, decorated 
Rockingham ware 
Samian ware, plain! 

Samian ware, decorated 

Paragraph 81: 

Cream-colored ware, plain 
Cream-colored ware, decorated 
White granite, plain ? 

White granite, decorated 

Paragraph 82: 
China and 


15 


orcelain, plain 

Bisque and parian wares, plain.... “an 

China and porcelain, decorated wera 

Bisaue and parian wares, decorated 
Paragraph 83: 

Earthy or mineral manufactures, if not decorated 

Earthy or mineral manufactures, decorated..............-.. | 
Sanitary ware, plain ® Free. 


1Jet ware and Samian ware are not specified in any of the para- 
graphs of the bill as prepared by the Senate committee, although they 
are well-recognized trade names, the use of which ts rapidly growing 
Under the Senate bill these wares would fall under paragraph 81. 

2 White granite ware is the base upon which the difference in the 
cost of production has been ascertained. 

8 Sanitary pottery !s not specially mentioned anywhere in the Senate 
bill, and falls under the general clause, paragraph 83. There is no 
reason for a duty upon this pottery, as Evronpe makes no pottery of 
this character that can be sold in the United States, as the designs and 
shapes and the character of the work of this class that they turn out 
would not be acceptible to the American people. Al! of the American 
product is controlled by agreement among the manufacturers, the 
plumbing supply houses, the retail plumbers, and reaches down to the 
plumbers’ union. 


20 
25 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Rates of 
Rates | ‘the La 
Article. s Follette 
Senate amend- 
bill | ment 
aa Tt eee | | 
Paragraph 883—Continued. | | P er ~-. | | Per cent. 
BNET SRP TOROURIOG «5 oa oan cso sacwnscceweianscwccaceccal | ‘ree. 
ee, IN inicio nis snwcenakesasemadicion cemes | 3 15 
Electrodes, dynamos, generators, etc., of which carbon is | 
CR SATIRE OE CHE VINID ook e's sino ncisicnd-cessdc- seas beds i 25 
Carbon for electric lighting, made from petroleum coke}. ..) (?) | (8) 
Carbon, if composed chiefly of lampblack or retort carbon 4} (5) | (3) 
Carbon, for flaming are lamps, not specially provided for, | 
SD SOE SONS, oobi de cconcvaccisonends 30 | 8) 
PAI CINE ie ig Sas cwsensadn snes <eeceSenesuaene | 15 | 15 
i 


1 Cc arbon for electric lighting | in ‘the La Follette amendment is trans- 
ferred from paragraph 84 and placed in paragraph 88, so as to com- 
bine it with the other carbons that are coyered in the Senate bill in 
paragraph 83. 

215 cents per hundred feet. 
*25 cents per hundred feet. 

“ Pctroleum-coke carbons are not imported, 
no matter what the rate of duty. They 
electric lighting, and only carry duty 
ment because they would fall under 

°>40 cents per hundred fect. 

® Flaming arc-light carbons are the only carbons that are specially 
desirable to import, and the manufacture of these in this country is 
entirely controlled by the National Carbon Co. In the testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee it was asserted that the change from 
a duty per 100 feet to an ad valorem rate was a trick to get a 
high rate of duty upon this article. On the class of carbons of this 
character, which furnishes the large part of the importations, the 30 per 
cent rate would amount to a duty the equivalent of $1.10 per 100 feet. 


REASONS FOR CHANGES PROPOSED IN PARAGRAPHS 80, 81, AND 82. 


In the amendments I have prepared these paragraphs have 
been entirely rearranged and made to conform to the condi- 
tions in the trade to-day rather than to follow the form and 
verbiage of this and former tariff bills. The term earthen- 
ware embraces all classes of opaque and nonvitreous pottery, 
from the crudest to wares bordering on china or porcelain, 
and the classes of such goods are technically known in the 
trade to-day as follows: 

Yellow ware, used largely for kitchen and culinary purposes. 
This ware is composed of a crude yellow clay without any other 
ingredient. It is simply mixed with water to about the con- 
sistency of fresh putty. After being shaped it is first air dried 
and is then coated with a cheap lead glaze, known as raw glaze, 
and is fired but once. As a matter of fact it is too cheap and 
too bulky to pay for transportation, and the 10 per cent given it 
in this section is a Canadian border-line proposition. 

Rockingham ware: This is a specific line of goods made 
largely in teapots. The body is composed of a cheap buff or 
red clay, while the glazing material is a rich brown, produced 
largely by the use of oxide of manganese. Up to recently these 
goods were made in a limited variety of shapes and without 
serious attempts at decoration. Now, however, Rockingham 
ware comes in a great variety of forms, is of much better 
quality than formerly, and in many cases is quite elaborately 
decorated. The rate given in this amended section is based 
upon the relation of this better quality to the standard white 
granite-ware pottery which it tends to displace. 

Jet ware: This class of goods is made chiefly in teapots, 
coffeepets, sugar bowls, and so forth, and is usually of a good 
quality of red clay glazed with a jet-black glaze, this color being 
produced by the use of cobalt or nickel. Owing to the more 
expensive material used and the greater care required in potting 
these goods are more expensive to produce than Rockingham ware 

Samian ware: Usually made in teapots, sugar and cream sets, 
and so forth; the body is of red or brown clay and glazed with a 
transparent glaze which shows the natural color of the clay. The 
cost of production here is largely in the care necessary to prop- 
erly fire the ware, and the ornamentations, which are usually em- 
bossed work upon the clay. 

Stoneware: This term is applied to crocks, butter pots, vine- 
gar and molasses jugs, and all those articles of common stone- 
ware clay glazed by the salt-glaze process. Recently, however, 
this class of goods has been divided into what is known as com- 
mon stoneware and stoneware, the latter generally having the 
name of the maker prefixed, such as “ Doulton stoneware,” pro- 
duced by Doulton & Co., in England, famous for their ornamental 
stoneware. It is exceedingly doubtful if any common stoneware 
would be imported into this country, with or without the tariff. 

Cc. C. ware: This is the cheapest quality of white pottery. 
It is an abbreviation of the words “ cream-colored ware,” and 
originally it was of a creamy tint, but has in recent years im- 
proved in grade until it is now the equal of what was formerly 
the next better grade of white earthenware. 

White granite ware: This is the ordinary standard white 
arthenware goods of the world, known indiscriminately by the 





and will not be imported, 
are practically obsolete in 
under the La Follette amend- 
the general provision. 
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names “ queensware,” “ironstone china,” and “white granite 
ware.” Asa matter of fact, all earthenwares grade up or down 
from this standard. All prices that are not based upon passing 
fads grade up and down with the relation of the article to 
similar articles made of this ware. Manifestly it would be im- 
possible to go into cost of production of a very large variety of 
things made of this material. Fortunately the 7-inch plate is to 
white granite ware what white granite ware is to the other 
pottery products. It is the criterion of cost and of price. It 
is the pig iron of the trade—the base. This being true, I have 
to submit herewith a statement showing the cost of production 
of 7-inch plain white granite ware plates per dozen in the 
United States, Hngland, Germany, and Holland. The table also 
shows the jiggerman’s piece rates in the countries named in the 
table. The jiggerman is the principal skilled workman in this 
case. His rate in the United States is 4%‘cents per dozen; in 
England it is 2.6 cents; in Germany, 2.54 cents ; in Holland, 1.44 
cents. It is well to note that the so-called 7-inch plate now 
measures 9 inches across instead of 7, this alse having been 
increased by .competition since the original standards were 
made. That is to say, while the old designation of 7-inch plate 
is still maintained in the wage scales of the workmen and in the 
commercial price lists, nevertheless the actual measurement is 
now everywhere 9 inches for this plate. The difference in cost 
between the United States and England on this plate is 16 cents 
per dozen; between the United States and Germany it is 17 cents 
per dozen. The duty under the present law yields at the present 
wholesale prices 19.8 cents per dozen. House bill 33821 would 
yield 12.6 cents per dozen. My amendment will yield 16.2 cents 
per dozen. The table also gives the wholesale price of this plate 
in the United States, England, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Holland. These prices are f. 0. b. factory. I may say frankly 
that the rate proposed in this amendment is adjusted so as to 
protect the difference in the cost of production at home aud 
abroad upon this basic article in the trade, the 7-inch plate, that 
any rate which fairly protects this plate will be ample for any 
article of this ware, and may be slightly overprotective when 
it reaches covered tureens and articles of that sort. It has 
seemed to me, however, that the theory required a duty that 
would protect the base line. After all, the excess of actual re- 
quirements upon any article is very slight. 


Seven-inch plate, plain white granite ware. 

















United Ger- 
States, | England. many. Holland. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Totai cost of production... .... per dozen. . 38 22 21 18 
Jiggerman’s piece rates............. do.... 4.75 2.6 2.54 1.44 
Difference in cost (cents): 
PEAT DG Ce BUNUN. © So 56c coc e cscs ccbdaeatesaccivencecec leasideiae 16 
CIeRRNIEY, ONE CUE DORNER. bs sn huvcccocdivstuvceseueteds Seenasigumelee on 7 
Tariff duties (cents): 
SE MNS ise xak csp ecduxSuserdkgewedeuawcentssguesuseuimeweseneaereees 19.8 
BE, hs Pea cassad incshusewenes 12.6 
Proposed amendment 16.2 
Wholesale prices (cents): 
MIRA NON ics cides dbb ees cnctadetessseudieusesacascee@sswssudeaveatecs 46 
England......... . ey | 
Germany... 28 
Holland ... 28 
Belgium......... 27 
WUNMEG 2 os siSin dab rec cwkmeecnd Rho setae sdeacesuntnsbene pect dace eaeaa 38 
DUTIES ON CHINA AND PORCELAIN. 
The rates in paragraph 82 follow the necessary gradation 


from the rate on white granite ware taken as a base. The 
principal difficulty in the manufacture of pure chinaware in 
the United States is that such of the Americans as buy this 
ware insist for the most part upon buying imported goods. It 
is a matter of record that the china set which took the first 
premium at the World's Fair in Chicago, in open competition 
with the world, was made in East Liverpool, Ohio; was made 
for that exhibit by a firm never before having made chinaware; 
that this firm undertook to sell the set that had the distinction 
of having won the first premium at this fair, and they were un- 
able to get even an offer, and finally gave the set to one of our 
American battleships. This firm has never since made any 
chinaware. The fact of the matter is that the American manu- 
facturers can make, and are perfectly willing to make, the best 
chinaware in the world, but in the face of such experiences it 
is useless to attempt to reach a trade which is impregnable 
through prejudice or pride. If the American people simply 
will not buy any other than imported pure chinaware, it is not 
a matter of great concern how much they have to pay for it. 

I herewith submit and attach the wage scales and agreements 
between the organized manufacturers and the organized work- 
men in the United States in this industry. These I submit to be 
printed as an appendix, 
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SANITARY POTTERY SHOULD BE FREER. 

Two radical changes are made in paragraph 83: First, sani- 
tary pottery for building purposes is specifically excepted from 
its provisions and put upon the free list. The reason for this 
is twofold—first, the sanitary-pottery business of the United 
States is so far in advance of any other country in the world in 
the matter of style. shapes, and finish that the output of no 
other country could get a foothold in a market used to our prod- 
ucts under anything like legitimate conditions; second, the fact 
that the conditions are not legitimate here is due entirely to 
the combination of sanitary-pottery manufacturers with other 
allied plumbing-supply concerns, even reaching down to and 
taking in the plumbers’ union, for which reason a free access to 
even the less desirable plumbing pottery of other countries may 
operate at least as a check upon an illegitimate combination so 
long in operation here. 

My amendment provides that sanitary pottery shall be ad- 
mitted free, except for the statistical tax to be hereinafter pro- 
vided for. This brings up the question of an amendment to the 
free list providing that all articles otherwise free shall pay a 
statistical tax of one-half of 1 per cent ad valorem merely as an 
entry fee, which sum shall be set aside to maintain a statistical 
division that shall give us actual and detailed statistics of all 
the imports and exports. I have prepared an amendment to 
provide for this statistical tax and for the collection of sta- 
tistics in such form as to be of value in consideration of a 
tariff measure. 

DUTIES ON CARBON. 

In the Senate bill certain manufacturers of carbon are pro- 
vided for in paragraph 83, while others are dutiable under para- 
graph 84. In the amendment which I offer all of these carbons 
are brought together in paragraph 83. 

The rate on carbon and carbon manufactures has been fixed 
at 20 per cent ad valorem. In the case of electric-light carbons 
all the juggling about various kinds of these carbons, and in- 
cluding the almost obsolete petroleum-coke carbons, has been 
stricken out in my amendment and a safe and competitive rate 
of 25 cents per hundred feet has been provided. This to apply 
to all carbons of whatever material composed or by whatever 
process manufactured. 

In the Senate bill, after providing a rate of 15 cents per hun- 
dred feet for petroleum-coke carbons and 40 cents per hundred 
feet for lampblack or retort carbons, a change is made to an 
ad valorem rate of 30 per cent for flaming arc lamps and filter 
tubes. This change in the rate was characterized in the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee of the House as a 
trick to exclude from our markets the only foreign electric-light 
carbons salable in this country. Some of these carbons are 
high in price. and this duty would work to the special advan- 
tage of the National Carbon Co., which eontrols practically all 
of the electric-light carbon output in this country. In the 
amendment which I have introduced I have provided a flat 
rate of 25 cents per hundred feet, which is ample to take care 
of the manufacturers of these articles. 

The rates on gas retorts and lava tips as given in H. R. 3321, 
while in all probability too high, have not been changed because 
no reliable data are at hand to show what the rates ought to be. 
I submit the following amendments. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out paragraphs 890. 
§1, and 82. from page 20, line 14, to page 22, line 5, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

80. Common yellow earthenware and common crockery ware made of 
natural unwashed, unmixed clay, raw glazed and not ornamented or 
decorated otherwise than by designs or incisions made in the presses 
or molds, 10 per cent ad valorem; if decorated, or ornamented in any 
manner other than by impressions made in the green clay by presses 
or molds, 15 per cent ad valorem. Common stoneware, salt glazed, not 
ornamented, decorated, or embossed, and earthenware crucibles, 19 per 
eent ad valorem; if ornamented or decorated by stamps, transfer, or 
other cheap colored designs, 12 per cent ad valorem. Ornamental 
stoneware, such as Doulton’s stoneware, Fulper stoneware, or other 
similar wares, whether intended for use or only ornamental shapes, 
bric-a-braec and all toys made of such material, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Rockingham earthenware, 25 per cent ad valorem. Jet ware, Samian 
ware, and all other similar wares, whether made of red, brown, or 
gray clays as a base, and whether colored in or by the glaze or glazed 
to preserve the natural color of the clay, whether or not embossed, 
decorated, or otherwise ornamented, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

81. Cream-colored earthenware, commonly known as C. C. ware. and 
all articles made of such material, whether for use, ornament, bric-a- 
brace, or toys, plain white, not ornamented or decorated in any way 
other than by designs raised or impressed in the green clay by molds 
or presses, 85 per cent ad valorem; painted, stained, decorated, or 
ornamented in any way other than by impressions made in the molds 
or presses, 40 per cent ad valorem. White granite earthenware, known 
as W. G. ware, and all articles made of such, whether for use, orna- 
ment, bric-a-brac, or toys, plain white, not ornamented or decorated 
in any way except by impressions or designs in the green clay by means 
of molds or presses, 45 per cent ad valorem; painted, gilded, stained, 
or decorated in any manner other than by impressions made in molds 
or presses, 50 per cent ad valorem 

82. China, porcelain, and semiporcelain wares, bisque, parian wares, 
and all articles of which such material is the component of chief value, 
whether for use, ornament, bric-a-brac, or toys, plain white, without 
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ornamentation. other than designs impressed upon the green clay in 
molds or presses, 50 ~ cent ad valorem; the same if painted, deco- 
rated or ornamented in any way other than by impressions made in 
molds or presses, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Also, it is proposed to strike out all of paragraph 83 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

83. Earthy or mineral substances, wholly or partly manufactured, 
and articles or ware composed wholly or in chief vaiue of earthy or 
mineral substances, not specifically provided for in this section, whether 
susceptible of decoration or not, if not decorated in any manner, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; if decorated, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
all sanitary pottery, for building purposes, bathtubs, urinals, washouts, 
stationary wash bowls, all plumbing supplies of which the chief ma- 
terial of value is clay of any character shall be admitted free of duty, 
except for the statistical tax to be hereafter provided for. 

Carbon, unmanufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem; electrodes for elec- 
tric batteries, dynamos, generators, motor contact and similar brushes, 
plates and disks, and all manufactures of which carbon is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
20 per cent ad valorem; carbon for electric lighting, of whatever 
material composed, or by whatever process manufactured, whether 
wholly or partly finished, 25 cents per hundred feet; porous earbon pots 
for electrical batteries, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterte]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary. The next amendment, in paragraph 84, line 
19, page 22 of the printed bill, it is proposed to strike out all of 
the paragraph after the words “ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

DUTIES ON GLASS BOTTLBS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The duties provided in the Senate pill 
in paragraphs 85 and 86 are for the most part in excess of a rate 
sufficient to cover the difference in the cost of production be- 
tween this and competing foreign countries as ascertained by 
investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and by a com- 
parison of the wage piece-rate scales paid in this industry in 
this and foreign countries. 

The rates provided in the amendment which I suggest are suffi- 
ciently high to cover any difference in fhe cost of production. 

The following table shows the rates of the Senate bill as com- 
pared with those in my suggested amendment: 





Rates of 
Article. 


Paragraph 85: 
Green glass bottles 
Covered demijohns!.... 
Uncovered demijohns 
IIS ic a ivenecuasadsaadesecsaces 
Pressed stemmed goblets ? 
Lead and lime flint glass bottles. ................. 
Lead and lime flint glass uncovered demijohns... 
Lead and lime flint glass covered demijohns 
Paragraph 86: 
Cut glass, cut from smooth blanks 3 
Cut glass, cut from pressed or blown blanks upon which the 
pattern has been indented 
Mechanically engraved glassware 
Glassware etched or engraved by acid 


Per cent. 
25 





1 Covered demijohns are not specially provided for or distinguished in the Senate 
bill from the uncovered ones. 

2 Pressed stemmed goblets in the Senate bill come under paragraph 86. 

3 This cut glass is all labor. 

In my amendments to these paragraphs glass is classified 
according to its natural properties as recognized both in manu- 
facturing and in commercial circles. That is to say, there are 
three specific kinds of glass, namely, green glass; flint glass, 
more properly lime flint; and lead glass, more properly tead- 
flint glass. Green glass does not necessarily- mean that the glass 
is green in color; it means a common glass, common because its 
ingredients are not selected nor purified. It is used in the mak- 
ing of most beer bottles. ink bottles, cheapest Muson fruit jars, 
window glass, plate glass, and so forth. It is crude, unclarified 
glass. It may be colored amber, or even black. The material 
cost is low and the labor cost is, generally speaking. much less 
than on flint work. Flint glass is made of the best selected 
materials. It may be fluxed with either lime or lead. If fluxed 
with lime, it is a lime-flint glass. such as the perfectly clear 
glass used in druggist prescription ware, cheap pressed table- 
ware, and so forth. If fluxed with lead it is lead-flint glass, 
and is of course much better and more expensive. These flint 
glasses have been separated from green glass in the proposed 
amendment, though lead flint has not been given a different 
rate from lime flint. Any flat ad valorem, ofcourse. gives lime 
flint the advantage and puts lead flint at a disadvantage. 
Nevertheless the higher price of lead glass will help it some. 
Forty per cent barely covers the actual labor cost difference in 
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this and such foreign countries as Germany, Belgium, and Italy, 
eyen after the severe reduction in the American wage scale of 
last year. 

In these amendments for the first time covered demijohns, 
carboys, and so forth, have been given a higher rate than un- 
covered ware of the same kind. The cost of demijohn covering 
is almost entirely a labor cost and practically equals that of the 
skilled labor in producing the demijohn itself. For instance, 
take a 5-gallon demijohn—the blower gets 81 cents per dozen, 
and he is the skilled and the highest paid man employed in the 
manufacture of these demijohns. Follow the demijohn to the 
wicker room and you find that men are paid 64 cents each for 
covering 5-gallon demijohns. This is 78 cents a dozen, or prac- 
tically the wages paid the blower. In all former tariffs this 
additional cost has been ignored. In the proposed amendment 
here it has been given a higher rate to shield in a small and 
inadequate way this labor cost of covering. 

I herewith submit tables showing the cost of production of 
flint-glass prescription bottles in the United States and the cost 
of production of pint beer bottles—green glass—per gross in 
the United States, Germany, France, Belgium and Italy. 

Cost of production in United States, glass bottles, per gross. 


| Cost of 
| material. 





Other 
labor 
cost. 


Total 
cost per 
gross. 


Blower’s 
| rate. 


Kind and size of bottle. | 
| 
| $0.234 $0. 54 | 
| 


4-ounce prescription 
8-ounce prescription 
16-ounce prescription 


$0. 402 
- 505 
- 848 


41 69 
- 602 
Jost of production of pint beer bottles, per gross. 
Cost of 
material. 


Differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
United 
States 


Other 
labor 
cost. 


Total 
cost per 
gross. 


Blower’s 
rate. 


4 


Belgium....... | 5655 


- 522 


$1. 64 
1.00 
94 
-91 
. 89: 


5 - 68 
55 - 7285 
2 752 





In paragraph 85 pressed or cast tableware, whether green or 
flint glass, is specially emphasized and given a duty of 20 per 
cent if not decorated and of 30 per cent if decorated. This in- 
cludes a whole industry, and one in which American manufac- 
turers excel. The superior quality of American pressed-glass 
tableware is, in fact, its own protection. 

DUTIES ON CUT GLASS. 

In this proposed paragraph cut glass is separated from other 
kinds of ornamentation and treated, as it should be, as a sepa- 
rate industry. The two kinds of cut glassware distinguished in 
the section—that is, cut from smooth blanks and cut from 
pressed blanks—are those now well established in the trade. A 
smooth blank is, as its name indicates, perfectly smooth upon 
its surface when it reaches the cutting room. The design must 
be marked upon and cut into the solid glass, and the depth of 
the fissure or cut renders this a slow task. It is an industry 
in which nine-tenths of the cost is labor. The pressed blank 
was introduced to shorten this labor. Here the blank, instead of 
being even and smooth upon the surface, has its pattern roughly 
molded into the glass at the original pressing of the article. 
All of the fissures of the pattern are thus already in the glass, 
and at practically the required depth. To convert such a piece 
into cut glass each fissure must only be further cut with a sharp 
grindstone. This gives the incision the peculiarly sharp 
sparkle, the possession of which is the beauty of cut glass. The 
preparation and cutting of a smooth blank is, however, very con- 
siderably more expensive and requires greater skill than that of 
the cheaper pressed blank. To simply mention cut glass, as is done 
in paragraph 86 of the pending bill, without distinguishing 
these kinds, is an absurdity which puts all the premium upon 
cheap work. I now present my amendments to these paragraphs. 

The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out paragraphs 
85 and 86 and substitute the following: 

85. Plain green, amber, or colored “ green” glass bottles, vials, jars, 
uncovered demijohns and carboys, any article blown or partly blown 
and partly shaped by mold or press, the same being made of green 
glass, filled or unfilled, 25 per cent ad valorem, except that the con- 
tents of any guch glass containers shall bear the duty appropriate to 
such contents. Covered demijohns made of crude or green glass. 28 
per cent ad valorem; pressed or cast tableware, whether green or flint 
glass and not decorated beyond incisions or designs impressed in mold, 
press, or dye, 20 per cent ad valorem; if decorated, painted, stained, or 
otherwise ornamented, 30 per cent ad valorem. Flint-glass bottles, 


whether lime or lead flint, and all such fiint-glass vials, jars, uncov- 
ered demijohns and carboys, any of the foregoing filled or unfilled, not 
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otherwise specifically provided for within this section, and whether their 
contents be dutiable and free (except that such contents shall be sub- 
ject to the duty applicable thereto), and lead flint-glass stemmed gob- 
lets and lead flint barroom glassware, 35 per cent ad valorem. Covered 
demijohns, made of flint glass, covered with rattan, reed, or other 
wicker-woven jackets, 38 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the 
terms “ bottles, vials, jars, demijohns, and carboys,” as used herein 
shall not apply to chemical implements or appliances. 

86. Cut-glass articles made of lead flint glass and cut from smooth 
blanks, whether blown or a, or either in part, 65 per cent ad 
valorem ; cut from “ pressed blanks” or blanks upon which the pattern 
has been indentured by molds or presses, whether such blanks are blown 
or pressed or both in part, 40 per cent ad valorem; mechanically 
engraved glassware and glass etched by direct cutting and not by acid 
method or a sand-blasting process, 40 per cent ad valorem; if engraved, 
etched, or ornamented by acid methods or by sand blasting, 35 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That this section is not to apply to graduated 
glass tubes, vials, or any other glass implement or article used in 
chemical laboratories or for other scientific purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Foterte}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

TARIFF RATES ON WINDOW AND PLATE GLASS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present herewith a comparative table 
showing the rates of duty provided in paragraphs 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, and 92, covering the common window and the plate glass 
industry. 

The rates provided in my amendment are such as will cover 
the difference in the cost of production between this and com- 
peting foreign countries, as ascertained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and by a comparison of recent wage scales which 
prevail in this industry in this and foreign countries. 


Rates of the 
La Follette 
amendment. 


Rates of the 


Article. Senate bill. 


Duty per lb. 
Common window glass, single thickness, 16 by 24 
inches, not exceeding 384 square inches. 
Common window glass, 24 by 36, not exceeding 864 
square inches: 
Up £0720 SO UATO TACKS... 5 ois n . 0 soe ssecceoenssss 
Above 720 square inches and not above 864 square 
inches. 
Not exceeding 1,200 square inches..............-.- 
Not exceeding 2,400 square inches 
Above 2,400 square inches 
Common window glass, double strength, 16 by 24 
inches: 
Not exceeding 384 square inches 
Not exceeding 24 by 36 or 864 square inches— 
Up to 720 square inches 
Above 720 square inches and not exceeding 864 
square inches. 
Not exceeding 30 by 41 inches or 1,230 square 
inches— 
39> Ot LOUD Sutter CIE « i in sso ks scans se’ 
Above 1,209 and not above 1,230 square inches. . 
Not exceeding 39 by 60 inches or 2,140 square inches.| 
Not exceeding 40 by 78 or 3,120 square inches— 
Up to 2,400 square inches 
Above 2,400 square inches.... 
Above 3,120 square inches 


Duty per Ib. 
3 of l cent. 


1} cents 
14 cents 
1} cents 1} cents. 
1} cents. 
1} cents. 


§ of l cent. 


1} cents 


} of 1 cent. 
14 cents 


4 of 1 cent. 


14 cents ‘ 
1$ cents..... 1 cent. 
1g cents 1} cents. 


1j cents 
Zomits....... 
| 2cents 


2,4 cents. 
2y, cents. 


35 cents. 


Per square 


Per squait 
foot. 


fon. 


3 cents, 
3 cents. 
§ cet.ts. 
3 eznts. 


Paragraph 88: 
Polished window glass !— 
Up to 384 square inches................. 
Up to 720 square inches 
- to 1,440 square inches =a 
Above 1,440 square inches. ..........eese2----- 
Paragraph 89: 
Plate glass, rough— 
Not exceeding 384 square inches...........---- 


-| 3 cents...... 


cent 
All above 384 square inches? 


Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished *— 
Up to 384 square inches 
Up to 720 square inches 
Above 720 square inches 
Paragraph 91: 
Cast polished plate glass, silvered, not exceeding 144 
inches. 
Paragraph 92: 
Cast polished plate glass, bent, ground, obscured, 
frosted. 


6 cents...... 
iss oe 
12 cents...../ 


6 cents. 
6 cents. 
6 cents. 


lcent 2 cents. 


4percentad|4 cent a 
valorem. | pound. 


1The polishing of glass is all done by machinery. Once the glass is 
put on the table, it requires no more labor to polish 1,440 square inches 
than it does to polish 384 inches per foot. 

2The rates of the Senate bill in this schedule are unnecessarily com- 
plicated by a clause which says, “And all fiuted, rolled, ribbed, or 
rough plate glass, weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square feet, shall 
pay an additional duty on the excess at the same rates herein imposed.” 
n other words, while ostensibly giving a rate per square foot, yet this 
rate is controlled by the weight of the glass per 100 square feet, and the 
weight varies with the thickness. 

®The polishing of glass is done by machinery and it costs no ag 
to polish a piece containing 720 inches than it does to polish a piece Of 
384 inches. The rate in the Senate bill is based on a commercial dis- 
tinction which does not exist in the factory. 

The Senate bill contains an oversight. It is made to apply to glass 
exceeding 144 square inches, and provides no duty for glass of that 
size or under. 

The La Follette amendment equals the rate of from one-fourth of a 
cent to 1 cent per square foot. 
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REASONS FOR CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION. 


Heretofore the classification of the window-glass schedule has 
ignored the conditions in the factory and the basic distinction 
petween single and double thickness glass and the rates of 
wages paid. The costs of production are radically different 
petween double and single thickness glass of the same size. 

In my amendments it is the purpose to get away from com- 
mercial classifications which have no existence in the factory, 
and upon which, because of this fact, no specific cost of produc- 
tion could be secured and make a classification in the tariff bill 
which conforms to the facts of manufacture. 

In this connection, and to further emphasize this. distinction, 
the wage agreement between the National Window Glass Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Window Glass Blowers’ Union 
for the years 1912-13 is made a part of this record. 

Provision is made in my amendment to cover dry glass and 
other glass less than single thickness which is imported for 
photographie, picture glass, and so forth. This character of 
glass weighs less than ordinary single-strength window glass. 
In fact, a box of this glass containing the same surface might 
weigh anywhere from 29 to 49 pounds per 100 feet, so that a 
pox of 55 pounds of this glass might contain the same surface 
spice as two boxes of the single-thickness glass of the same 
weight per box. 

These conditions make it apparent that this glass should have 
a higher rate of duty than that which is given to the ordinary 
window glass, and even if this demand is supplied by rejected 
negatives, still, as a matter of fact, it does not take the place 
of our domestic single-strength glass, and because it would re- 
place twice the amount of surface of single thickness in propor- 
tion to weight it ought to take a much higher rate of duty. 

It is for this reason that I have given this character of glass 
a duty of twice that which is given to the single-thickness glass, 
or a duty of 14 cents per pound. 


RDASONS FOR SUBSTITUTE FOR PARAGRAPHS 87 AND 88. 


In all tariff bills heretofore enacted the grading by size has 
been based upon commercial glass and not upon the sizes recog- 
nized in the manufacture of glass. In this amendment it is 
proposed to adjust the duties upon the same basis that the 
manufacturer pays for the work. In other words, manufactur- 
ing cest is taken as the base and not the commercial price. 

The following extract from the National Window Glass Work- 
ers’ wage scale, 1912 and 1913, gives the sizes recognized in the 
factories and the price per 100-foot box paid for this work: 

This wage agreement shall be in full force and effect from October 15, 
1912, to May 29, 1913, inclusive. 


A. B. 


Per 100-foot box, single: 
GE Oe Oe re Blasi ic sn cccaddsccdsndacecaductuaseuseptaacaseas 
16 by 25 to 24 by 36.. 
All above 
Per 100-foot box, double: 
6 by 8 to 16 by 2 
16 by 25 to 24 by 36 
24 by 37 to 30 by 41 
30 by 42 to 39 by 60 
40 by 60 to 40 by 78........... 
All above aade . 
Grinders. ....... pana Gb «ewe und hain waite Sa WeedaeS cgaedeudbaslsnbescen 


| 


1. On the price specified in the above brackets there shall be paid 
an advance of 15 per cent. It is also understood and agreed that 
future advances which may be secured under the provisions of this 
scale shall be added to the amount due as wages after 15 per cent has 
been applied. 

2. Gatherers shall receive 80 per cent as much as blowers’ wages for 
both single and double in all sizes. 

Flatteners shall receive 27 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

3. Cutters shall be paid for cutting single strength 18 cents per box 
of 100 square feet plus 15 per cent; for double strength, 23 cents per 
box of 100 square feet plus 15 per cent. 

4. All triple-strength, or 32-ounce, glass shall be paid for as follows: 

Blowers’ wages, per 100-foot box, up to and including 16 by 24, $1.90; 
all above 16 by 24, $2.15. 

All triple blown containing 110 or more united inches, $4 per box. 

Gatherers, 75 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

Flatteners, 27 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

Cutters, 50 cents per box of 100 square feet, with price and one-half 
for all fractional sizes booked, 16 by 16 and under. 

5. When orders are given for 29-ounce glass averaging 7 lights to the 
inch, all trades to be paid at the rate of 25 per cent less than price 
specified for triple strength. 

6. Fifteen per cent above price specified for triple strength shall be 
paid for 42-ounce or glass averaging 5 lights to the inch. 

7. Thirty per cent advance above price specified for triple strength 
shall be paid fer 52-ounce or glass averaging 4 lights to the inch, 


In the following table the labor cost is shown on single and 
double strength glass, using the Belgian rates and the American 
rates figured on boxes containing 50 feet of glass. It will be 
noted that the Belgian skilled labor is precisely the same regard- 


$0.41 


Be 


BaIksvs 


Om . 


4573 


less of the size into which the glass is cut. The American, on 
the other hand, is paid according to the size of sheet into which 
his blown cylinder can be cut. The table shows the amount of 
duty needed per box of each size of glass, the present duty and 
the protection yield, the duty under H. R. 332 


t 3521 and the protec- 
tion it would yield, and the La Follette amendment with the 
duty that it would yield. 


Common 


window glass 


i 
| American. Foreign. 
| 


Labor cost per 50-foot box. | Labor cost per 50-foot box. 


Size up to— ideal 
Gen- | 
eral Skilled. | Total. 
labor. | | 


eral 


j 
Gen- | 
labor. | 


Skilled. | 


Single strength, 55 pounds to 
a box of 50 feet: 
16 by 24, or 384 square | 
ee eee £0. 2: 
Over that and up to 24 
by 36, or 864 square 
Bhenenwdl es nacans } 
Over that } 
Double-strength window 
glass, 80 pounds to box of 
50 feet: 
Up to 16 by 24, or 384 
square inches 
Over that and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 36, or 864 
square inches | -40 
Over that and up to 30 
by 41, or 1,230 square 
ee ee ee ~40 | 
Over that and up to 39 | 
by 60, or 2,140 square | 
Wa ct ce eonasedon -40 | 
Over that and up to 40 | 





by 78, or 3,120 square 
SE Cakuccuéecsudsas -40 


. 61 
All above -40 


3. 37 


2.2 
2. 97 











! 


‘ide, | Henne duty.| H. R. 3321. 

ence in|__ es 

labor | | ' | -_s 

cost | Rate | Yield | Rate | Yield | Rate | Yield | | OvCti® 

per per per per.| per | per | per | — - 

box. jpownd.) box. |pound.| box. |pound.| box. | ment. 
| | 


La Follette. | M ‘ 
Margin 
in La 


Size up to— 


Single strength, 55 | 
pounds to a box of | 
50 feet: | 

16 by 24, or 384 Cents. 
square inches. . T5y%5| | tol |$0.55 

Over that and } - 
up to 24 by 36, 
or 864 square | (61%) 
inches - 964 {1} to1} Vise i 1 

Over that ‘ } 1.42 

Double- strength 

- window glass, 80 
pounds to box of 
50 feet: 

Up to 16 by 24, 
or 384 square 
eee 

Over that and 
not exceeding 
24 by 36, or 
864 square 
inches. ....... 

Over that and 
up to 30 by 41, | 
or 1,230 square | 


| Cents. 
3 


en 
$0. 4 
2 $0. 


} 
1} to2| 1.10 13 | 
| 


Over that and 
up to 39 by 60, 
or 2,140 square | 
inches 

Over that and 
up to40b y 78, | 
or 3,120s quare | 
| i 3. 60 2 

All above . 3. 60 





2) 1.600 1.92 
: | 1.60 2. 72 








41 
4 | 





In the matter of polished common window glass, as alleged 
to be covered by paragraph 88, it seems to have been drafted to 
cover thin plate glass rather than common window glass, A 
2-cent per square foot net excess on unpolished window glass is 
an ample protection. The graduation of sizes in section 88, 
like that in paragraph 87, and the section covering plate glass 
is based purely upon commercial measurements; that is, it is 
intended to protect price and not cost, since it costs just as 
much to polish one square foot as another and the size of the 
sheet does not increase the cost of the polishing. I now submit 
amendments to these paragraphs. 
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The SrcreTrary. It is also proposed to strike out paragraphs 
87 and 88 and substitute the following: 


87. Cylinder-blown and common window glass, blown, unpolished, 
single strength or thickness, neither stained nor colored, in melt or 
pot, in sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, or 384 square inches, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 
86 inches, or 864 square inches, 1 cent per pound; above that, 1% 


cents per pound: Provided, That single-strength glass shall be con- 
strued to mean glass weighing not less than 100 pounds per 100 


square feet. Cylinder-blown glass weighing less than 100 pounds to 
the 100 square feet shall pay a duty of 14 cents per pound. Cylinder 
and common window glass, blown, unpolished, double strength, un- 
stained and uncolored in melt. in sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 inches, 
or 384 square inches, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound; above that and 
not exceeding 24 by 36 inches, or 864 square inches, seven-eighths of 
1 cent per pound; above that and not exceeding 30 by 41 inches, or 
1.230 square inches, 1 cent a pound; above that and not exceeding 
39 by 60 inches, or 2.140 square inches, 14 cents per pound; above 
that and not exceeding 40 by 78 inches, or 3,120 square inches, 2.4 
cents per pound; above that, 3.4 cents per pound: Provided, That un- 
polished cylinder and common window glass, imported in boxes, shall 
contain 50 square feet, as nearly as the size will permit, single- 
strength glass 55 pounds or less to the box, and double strength 80 
pounds to the box, and it shall be computed according to the actual 
weight of the glass. Cylinder-blown common window glass of triple or 
quadruple strength, known as 32-ounce or heavier glass, shall carry 
twice the duty of double-strength glass of the same size. Cylinder- 
blown and common window glass, blown, when polished, shall earry 3 
cents per square foot in addition to the pound rates for single, double, 
or triple glass, whichever the blown glass may be: Provided, That no 
east or polished plate glass shall be admitted under this paragraph, 
but only cylinder-blown glass. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLverte]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit herewith, to be published as 
an appendix to what I have to say, the wage scale of the Na- 
tional Window Glass Workers’ Union made under agreement 
with the manufacturers’ wage committees. While it is true 
that this wage scale expired May 29, 1913, that is a mere form 
and it will be reenacted probably without change in time for the 
starting of the fires this fall. 

IT also submit, to be inserted as an appendix to my remarks, 
the wage scale and working rules of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, which is also for the season of 1912 and 1913. 
All glass factories, at least all union glass factories, close dur- 
ing July and August and the window-glass factories during 
June, July, and August, and the wage scales are made from 
year to year, expiring at the date upon which it has been 
previously agreed that the factory shall close. During the 
vacation these wage committees get together and reenact the 
wrge seale. which usually does not vary except in minor points 
from the preceding one. 

CHANGES IN PLATE-GLASS RATES. 


The reason for the change in paragraph 89 is that there is 
no essential difference in cost of rough plate glass per square 
foot or per pound as based upon different sizes, such as is con- 
templated in paragraph 87 of H. R. 3321. 

‘late glass is made by pouring molten glass from the pots 
upon a large iron casting table and running a roller over it 
while in plastic condition to press it to the required thickness. 
Ribs or flutes would be in the surface of the table or in the 
roller and do not carry with them any increased expense, This 
is also true of wire netting in glass. It is simply forced into 
the plastic glass while it is being rolled, and the additional 
expense is practically nil. Plate glass is made of the cheapest 
material that will make glass. 

No more striking example eould be cited of the policy of 
placing the tariff on selling price rather than cost of produc- 
tion than is shown in the plate-glass schedules. 

Rough plate glass when east is placed upon a large disk, upon 
which revolve grinding wheels, which grind it dewn to the 
thickness required. The glass is usually cast twice as thick 
as the finished plate: that is to say, if it is the intention to 
make a sheet of plate gtuss one-half inch thick, it is cast 1 inch 
thick and ground one-fourth inch off each side. This work is 
all done by machinery and very little skilled labor is employed. 
It costs just as much to grind one foot as it dees another, and 
the fact that the selling price is based upon the size of the glass, 
the small sizes being sold cheap and the large sizes bringing 
enormous prices, is due to the following facts: 

First. They can get it. 

Second. It is more expensive to pack and ship large sheets 
than small ones. 

Third. Where large sheets break, the pieces can be cut into 
sm:iller sizes, and hence the commercial value is less; but as 
a matter of cost of production, there is absolutely no difference 
per square foot. 

I offer the following amendment. 








The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out paragraphs 
89 and 90 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


89. Fluted, rolled, ribbed or rough plate glass, cast and not blown, 
whether containing wire netting within itself or not, 1 eent a pound: 
Provided, That when ground, smoothed, or otherwise obscured or 
subjected to any manufacturing process beyond the casting table it 
shall be subject to the same duties as cast polished plate glass 
unsilvered. 

90. Cast plate glass, polished and unsilvered,. and whether or not 
containing a wire netting within itself, 6 cents per square foot. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wiseonsin [Mr. La Fo..etrre]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out paragraphs 
91 and 92 and insert the following: 


91. Polished plate and cylinder blown or common window glass 
when silvered shall be subject to a duty of 2 cents per square foot in 
addition to the rates otherwise chargeable on such glass unsilverce: 
Provided, That no looking-glass plates or glass silvered when fraa:cd 
shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon similar glass of 
like description unframed, but shall pay in addition thereto wpon such 
frame the rate of duty that would be applicable thereto if imported 
separately. 

92. Plate glass and cylinder blown or common window glass, polished 
or unpolished, silvered o1: unsilvered, when bent, ground, frosted, 
sanded, etched, embossed, stained, colored, painted, ornamvnted, or 
decorated shall be subject to a duty of one-half cent per pound ii addi- 
tion to the rates otherwise chargeable thereon; the above it having 
beveled edges and containing over 120 square inches, 2 cents per 
pound in addition to rates otherwise chargeable thereon; under 120 
square inches, 4 per cent ad valorem additional. Glass colored by flash- 
ing and not in melt or pot, 4 per cent ad valorem additional. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FouLerre]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senate bill in paragraph 97 im- 
poses a duty of 30 per cent upon incandescent electric-light 
bulbs and lamps. This duty is not warranted by the cost of 
manufacture of these articles. The Senate bill makes them 
dutiable in the same paragraph which covers stained-glass 
windows and certain mirrors. It is a mistake to make this 
grouping, as these incandescent electric-light bulbs bear no rela- 
tion to the other articles included within the paragraph. A 
duty of 20 per cent will fully cover these articles. 

The effect of my amendment is to take these eleetrie-light 
bulbs out of the general provisions of the paragraph and give 


to — a separate rate of duty. I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Secretary. It is also proposed to amend paragraph 97, 
by inserting after the word “ cases,” on page 27, line 16, “3 
per centum ad valorem”; and after the word “ filaments,” in 
line 18, by inserting the words “20 per centum ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiurrre]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


APPENDIX A, 
Wacr SCALE AND AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THUY UNITED STATES PoTTERS’ 
ne AND THE NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE PoT- 
ERS. 
WHITER GRANITE AND SEMIPORCELAIN. 

Clay making: Iron chamber presses, 1 eent per leaf, including all 
pugging and delivery of clay on elevator. 

Forty-two pounds shall be the average weight of a leaf of elay, give 
and take 2 pounds; that is, if a leaf of clay weighs 40 pounds the 
manufacturer shall pay 1 cent per leaf, and if a leaf weighs 44 
pounds he shall also pay 1 cent per leaf. If it weighs less than 40 
pounds the manufacturer shall pay on the basis of 1 eent for 42 
pounds, and if it weighs over 44 pounds he shall do ltkewise. 

These prices to gpply only to presses installed since May 1, 1900. 

When clay filter Sacks are dipped in a creosote preservative, the work 
of dipping shall be done at the expense of the firm. 

Casting: The term of apprenticeship for casters and the discounts 
applying to the various periods shall be identical with those estab- 
lished for pressers. 

In determining the ratio of apprentices to which any firm 1s entitled 
the total number of pressers and casters shall be taken together, and 
in this feature shall be regarded as one and the same trade, 

In any firm where the number of apprentice casters now employed 
is such that the total number of apprentice pressers and easters is 
above the proportion to which that firm is entitled under this agree- 
ment it is agreed that no apprentfiee shall be discharged to ereate the 
—— proportion, but no additional apprentice presser or castér may 
e employed by that firm until the correct ratio shall become there es- 
tablished in the usual course of events. 

At all times either as apprentice or journeyman the status of any 
individual shall be considered the same, both as a easter and as a 
presser, and he may be transferred at any time from’ the one trade to 
the other, tf mutually agreeable to himself and employer without preju- 
dice to his standing in either branch and at the same discount, if an 
apprentice, to which he is entitled in the other trade. In other words, 
anyone who has completed his term as a caster shall be considered 
as having —- his term as a presser, and vice versa. 

Creams shall take the same price as jugs of the same size, both to 
be governed by the official size for fancy jugs as specified in the offi- 
cial size list, but it is understood that this does not in any way 
apply to the articles known as restaurant or individual creams upon 
which special prices are specified below. Should restaurant or indi- 
vidual creams in future be introduced for casting in shapes other than 
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It 


those upon which prices have been fixed, the prices thereon shall be 


» yn merit. - , 
” Whe: following list prices for casting staple articles are established 
to become effective on and after January 1, 1908, subject to the ap- 
prenticeship rules for casters adopted as above: 
Restaurant creams: 

Block handle, 
Double lipped, net 
Tankard creams : 
Os, handled 
Os, unhandled 
1s, handled 
2s, handled 
Saxon creams: 
Handled 
Unhandled 
Plain ovey MeGeviausl creams... 65 3 
Rocaille individual creams 

tocaille jugs, 60s ag A a a aa 
tocaille jugs, 54s 
Jugs: 


Per dozen. 


Sugars: 
Fe cen pasa eRe itn lca gh dct tara vegeta ead ak aos act ino 


AGS 
Brush vases 
Mugs, toilet 


Cast articles not enumerated on this list shall remain as paid for at 


present in the various potteries. 


rily difficult shall apply as on all other classes of work. 

Dipping: Hooking ware, 65 cents per kiln man’s day’s work. 
to furnish.sponges and gatherer where ware has to be gathered. 
to be delivered at tub and glaze to be delivered and sieved by firm. __ 

Ware thrown out on grid and not sponged at tub, 45 cents per kiln 
man's day’s work. The firm to furnish all help to the dipper. 


For all pin ware placed in first ring the dipper shall count the same 


number of days extra as the kiln men do. 
In the class of dipping for which 65 cents 

the employer shall | 

minutes actual working time be given to dipping each kiln man’s day. 


and that not more than 5] kiln man’s days shall be allowed for a day’s | 


work of 8 hours actual working time. 

In the class of dipping for which 45 cents per kiln man’s day is paid 
the employer may require that not less than 58 minutes actual working 
time be given to dipping each kiln man’s day, and that not more than 
84 kiln man's days shall be allowed for a day's work of 8 hours actual 
working time. 7 

All extra dipping to be settled by standing committee. 


An apprentice may be put on whenever it is not possible to secure a | 


competent journeyman. 


The term of ee for dippers shall be three years, during | 


which the rates of wages shall be as follows: 
I MN ci destin 0s Or cece ickoe rs nian ial einapitinhighistciainaiaiaiaitacahnee aa $1 
Second 6 montlis . 75 
Second year . 25 
Third year 

Fight hours actual work shall constitute a day. 

During the entire term the wages of the apprentice shall be figured 
at $3.50 per day, 10 per cent of which shall be retained by the firm, and 
the difference between the remainder and what the apprentice actually 


At some period during the term of apprenticeship all apprentice dip- 
pers shall be required to do hollow-ware dipping until they become thor- 
oughly skilled in that class of work, and 
= work not later than the beginning of the third year of apprentice- 
ship. 

Extra compensation for dipping underglaze. 
IE. M. Knowles, per decorating kiln tier 
Kk. T. & K. Buckeye, per decorating kiln tier 
Laughlin No. 2, per decorating kiln tier 
Hall china, per decorating kiln tier 
Colonial pottery, each 100 dozen regular dinner ware 
D. E. MeNicol pottery, each 100 dozen regular dinner ware 
Buffalo Pottery Co., each decorating kiln - 00 


It is recommended that the use in the glaze of materials of an un- 


). 20 
. 20 


- 20 


usual character which are injurious to the health of workmen is con- | 


demned, and where such are used they shall be discontinued. 
Dish making. 


Per dozen, | 


WACO = 


Bake 


—— bet 


Dt 
SSATP LO 
wa Boe 


10-inch 
Dishes, oval: 

2h-inch 

35-inch 


bobor 


er kiln man’s day is paid | 
nave the option of requiring that not less than 84 | 


. 50 | 





they shall be required to begin | 


. 20 | 


» 40 | 
» 40 | 


| Dishes, oval—Continued, 


4-inch 


had bet 


(ntboe 


zx 


18-inch 


| Dishes, square, plain : 


Wee we .52 


«ve 


The firm shall deliver clay to the floor on which dish maker works, 


| free of charge. 


All ware stamped in the clay state shall be paid for at the rate of 


one-fourth cent per dozen extra. 


Fancy festooned and embossed dishes to be 
Day wage on dish machine or for dish maker, $3 per day. 

Piecework on dish machine shall be paid for at cable prices. 

The number of apprentices at the dish-making trade shall be one ap- 
prentice to every three journeymen or less, and shall serve five years, 


set by standing committee. 


| Subject to the same discount as the apprentice presser. 
The same understanding as to special prices on articles extraordina- | 


The firm shall have the privilege of giving any article on the dish- 


| making list to apprentice dish makers during the last two years of their 
Firm | 
Ware | 


service. 
Handling. 

Per dozen. 
ne Geen 3. ss sateninienebeuainiiamabeiealact $0.12 
Chambers : 

Handling 

Knobbing covers 

III TO a cai haga ha ic Seana asinine gles 
Cups, chocolate, extra thin 
Cups, coffee : 

Block handle 


. O08 
. 05 
. 06 


A. D., open handle 
A. D., block handle 


Block handle 
in, open handle 
Extreme extra thin 


a a i cea tact ceiaccgalieeeataneecanah 


we | stards : 
75 | Custard 


Ordinary 
aaah mented ea ecniomenpnenep igs ecient Geass e 
Egg cups, double 


| Mugs: 
. 24s 


receives under the apprenticeship scale shall be divided between the | 
journeymen dippers on the same crew in any manner they may stipulate. | 


oD 
Beer sicheiteate 
Mustache cups, lip and handle 
Mustards : 
BN actin ven aeip cabbie Spb ekg ict cae gta 
Sticking on knobs 
Cutting covers- 
shinies aden eeg time hlesneiiaponhaintartciaan an sttanmeticiciiapattance 
Spitting cups: 
Turned-up handle 
Pressed handle 
Spoon holders: 
Turned, sticking on feet 
Two handies 
Sugars, hotel: 
Handling 
Sticking 
Sugars, toy: 
Two handles____---- Raia ae cc isch gig lit Salt eat ea 
Sticking on ears ‘i 
Teapots, toy, spouting and handling_.......------~~- 
Where covering or ringing of cups exists same 


on 


08 
. 06 
.20 


prices to be paid as 


| heretofore. 


One-half cent per dozen shall be paid for boxing cups with the use 
of starch or other adhesive material, and nothing shall.be paid for this 
work where no cementing preparation is employed. The firm shall 
have the option of having boxing done by an employee independent of 
the handler; the employer may require that all handles be cut and 
stuck on, and all cups boxed by a journeyman or apprentice handler, 
and that all handles shall be properly finished and trimmed. 

The firm furnishes the starch and the handler mixes it. 

One apprentice shall be allowed for the first journeyman handler, 
and one additional apprentice for every three additional journeymen. 

The apprentice handler shall serve three years at the following rates: 
SN icra saat eens Da nea eine nih inning 20 per cent off. 
Second year 15 per cent off. 
Third year 10 per cent off, 


No handler after having served his full term of apprenticeship shall 
be discharged to make room for an apprentice. 








AST6 


Basins: 


Per dozen. 
<i ein San nisl ohn athena ealaomaiaale $0. 18 


35 


6s ose sii cinta eit tet gelesen iadiiasdinamamam . 30 
7 25 
OE a scinle-nechthos iguptebenasnaglonabionlsiasieacee tages aibseaaeeenniree Oe - 20 
‘ shall be demanded for lug or festoon on 
ude beyond the line of the basin more than 
ich: if lug is larger or shape unusually difficult, 
ed upon merit. Measurement of lug shall be 
it is understood that this provision shall not dis- 
or settled price for any basin now being made, it being 
rie now being paid in the West for fancy basins are 
ind s: factory, and no increase is to be asked during the 
y any new basin of similar style. 






ra price 













sufficient ; 
life of th 
Bowls: 







Per dozen. 
$0. oe 
03 
03 st 
043 


with b an or bat, 


tu red 
or bat, a 


tu 

























20 
- 20 
. 23 
24 


06 















with ball or bat, turned 
necessary to run up, all sizes____-_-_----. 


all sizes. 
where 






















ble. jigger only, 3 plecet.on...0n6.teiensonnon - 223 

Ordinary. round, jigger only, 8 pieces______-_-------~ - 20 

Pinte Dettem, 2 WOON snccmaccceeuaccccdeonkcownee .16 
Buckwhe at eovers (Laughlin China Co.), complete______------ - 08 


Cake 








) iece mold chamber “the style commonly 



















I ah. MRI nn cc canes nena in eainy in ciel asians een aa 43 

rrerned (same as cable) 
Comh OFS esis issn abit in Nigh iach phase as ite banca pniaininatinetaitaaste 50 
Crea 

Indiviinal 000: £09 cs nk tints . 06 

Raper, Renna a nai ccstcsecinestineceenicicesenchteneer reshma . 06 
Cups: 

Torned sc: sss us wc pilin in tbr benef cents oasoo cnc niacin saliabi asta aed . 02 

a cps nascar nm aM - O33 
Cuspidors,. Sigpered: only ak osc nc ees merece - 50 
Ege eu 

IIIT a cans sone pect ae pe deg fms kaa tad - O4 

Ss it ioe eves sarees EE Ss - 03 
NITE 5. 5S async psa eb scans sn npc nideg rc pinniathecs cat lesnilia scsi dene eealaeiemete 230 





n, all 
Festooned 
Jugs: 

Hall bo: v— 


I an ce cticsevtes tes ceosceneep cincinnati ion evinced adhesin 














Mugs: 










24s, turned 
30s. turned 
36s, turned 
42s, turned 
Mustards : 
rurned 
Covers 
ap! pies: 
Plain scallops ed- 
24-inch. in 
5-ine hi 
4-jnch, i 
5-inch, i 
6-inch. i 
7-inch, i 
8-inch, i 
9-inch. i 
















Na 
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Nappies—Continued. Per dozen. 
SE-BCDS CUCINNO a i nee is ween Se cmcabmen meee $0. 08 
S-Bmeh, CU Oic eh ice eiccon en cioccmeiisaseuseconnnengs - 08 
AI ig I i chi i ecient ints cathe ne thn nig mea ahaha . 08 
MTT I cis esses tives ewiesmeapicetenithaaliiss salt titan cabal cia, .10 
A Ic a.csuanis onleckihdiies tesnallig abana ati aibsiaale doin ahpeiiagieaiaaaaal .10 
eg SN secession wins omnes iewrefeien nomnesienincesinshioaeaaae nl -10 
eg I ana a nee creases a coeren ees esas a a er a eheepeedigagndiedint -10 
es TI rescinding neap ep theese eeag iam -12 
Sih g NONI ss pies esicahntehciein ne ils slain sees nan on a cepacia one 
Oyster— 

SI aici nireccsoancbgip ean dean intcmcanse artnet lies inno einai te acleat aaa . 06 

OO hs een gu da ae mae cb a aan - 05 

Rn Ae Pee et eee he ee on ee ee) ee ee ee . 05 
Ophelia Gla men Ole re ee . 04 
This price shall apply to all oatmeals now m within the official 
size list, but it shall not apply to any oatm¢ | introdue ed in future over 
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inches in diameter or 1§ inches in inside depth, glost. 

Pails . Per dozen, 
OG ia casa ican ih airestitallin ain inane nan pce aaa saa ace $0. 60 
Flat top, side straight, with or without inside verge------ . 50 

Bellied pail, flat top: i 
TUONO Di UI SON i i icin sterile eect enenanedaaiananmentap . 50 
TOW OR SN OI sie cries scene cee pcs dpa . 60 

Plates : 

Conpe soups— 
Festoon— 
I iid tab idee ae Silat . 06 


Pin eee ae 
6-ineh 











I a ncccceaentahiscasin innit ciinidiapialacamminienaiamp mnt 
Flat, | festooned— 
3- inc a cas ois ssconssines esos cd sles gaa os ees gue ipaes intel npeaeo tale 


all weights— 





Plain, 


i a al cales ameipieniniabaaniieimenmmmpaiammnagmninianss - 03 
I soko cin shee echsncentin ohana aailaplies ddisgiaeaniane: aetrganameananay ‘ 03% 
cee aaa - 03 
IS haces cnciaaitiigs Risdon as acct mala oancnen sig iladaclaaip itn apnea - 043 





Saucers: 








Plain— 
Tea, coffee, toy, and A. D . 03 
a a Sa ee amici ena Rc . 03 
Otel, When sismped In CRs hn nce dntcaaue - 034 
Jumbo— 
I iin ccctigns te cteici ienennsentap tina aiid taacilicaaiaes uated . 05 
TIE  cscnissdisadthinsbtetbentevad cabin dlihsinsitaaendataiialahcsdbmaial - 04 
I I occa cs cst sieinicncin naman Sebestantidianian Denia teint 03 
PE devisicntticinisn unseen cndclatiadnabinbanitbiialaageaiicntaae ctapipill . O34 
Tg OI acai csiuciite lactis ie ttalencinlahaibesciaicaiiia catia tht si aaagmalaal . O84 
I i ieee niniirstenceisinnoreenp a atetaigeshcnntibanagioth stale dln alia - 90 
Soaps. jigger only: 
Loose drainer (including drainer) ..0..cncnncanscancansion -18 
SPIE MINNIE, csissinis kinks teh wtdinvtascignds asia ealiad o asaeiesataaabinmghaliiew mented .16 


Spittoons: 





i 6S hxc aed aan ereeie de pdempiaiab ae E 
SoESON,, TORBEN “I a ce inte enennan 09 
Sugars: 

DEORE: INE, II ian aise scsi creatine ctatnedis tai . 05 

RIED iain aot ne namics Gvacesks ecient iia eae mage apeannianaaaea al - 20 

a ciisiiedrakics-casinahdp nn ticcinanen teas eenabbatedinmimaiadmaaatiateiadsdeeigniapaiicir .15 
Teapots : 

NN ciara a ka i ee Ee ! 

| Se ee SOR ae 16 


It ts understood that where an advance of one-fourth cent per dozen 
on plain-edge plates embossed and of one-eighth cent per dozen on 
plain-edge saucers and fruits embossed have been previously paid, that 
same advance will apply over the above prices for plain-edge plates, 
fruits. and saucers. 

The firm shall deliver clay to the jigger floor free of charge. 

Whenever a manufacturer desires that. plates shall be sanded and 
settered, he shall deliver the sand and setters to the jiggerman without 
eharge. 

When a manufacturer requires that hotel plates be stamped in the 
green state one-quarter of a cent extra shall be allowed for that work. 

Jiggermen shall not be required to hold their crews longer than 30 
minutes when an accident occurs that cuts off their power. 

In the employment of finishers by jigzermen the firm shall not re- 
quire any discrimination solely on account of sex. 

It is recommended that manufacturers investigate the distance jig- 
germen are required to carry molds and make an effort to lessen the 
inconvenience in cases of extreme long carry. 

It is recommended that where any hardship is imposed upon jJigger- 
men by the firm insisting upon the use of a scrapper or hook in making 
cups some fair remedy be applied. 

It is recommended that any jiggerman required to make granite 
mixing bowls shall be given a part of his order in better patd work. 

Where unusual conditions or inconveniences exist beyond the aver- 
age the jiggerman shall receive a percentage extra, the same to be fixed 
by the standing committee. 

Day wage: Ordinary jigger, $3; jumbo jigger, $3.50. 
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APPRENTICE JIGGERMEN,. 


rentice jiggermen may be employed in the following maximum 
veut One in a total of 5 jiggermen or less, 2 in 10, and 1 in each 
additional 5. The period of apprenticeship shall be two years, and the 
price a discount of 5 per cent throughout the entire period from the 
established prices for jiggered work. In the selection of apprentices 
the employer shall give preference to competent jiggermen helpers who 
have been employed at his factory for not less than two years. Should 
a scarcity of competent jiggermen exist, employer shall have the privi- 
lege of putting on jigger at journeyman’s wages any journeyman in the 
clay department of his factory. No journeyman shall be discharged to 
make room for an apprentice. 
It is recommended that a journeyman presser be given preference 
when a vacancy occurs on a jumbo jigger, provided a competent jigger- 
man is not available. 


Settlements made by eastern standing committee. 








Pie plates: Per dozen. 
NEI a erst casinos ce a abeesnceaghaapandaaaat $0. 044 
RI hai diac ao ces vip ens aieadntemeneentaiopugnnessnenentaviapebeumpaabemnael - 05 

: . O54 

- 964 

~ O74 

- 084 
23 
-18 
| 15 
a aa a Ne a aed See -13 
i cece ice peciaes al teacnlicngs xtstinndcenaieaceabdn aie ehedacia ee 11 
en a erat eT ee anh eae . 09 

Hallboy jugs, with handles made in the body mold: 18 
E iincncsatihilb antlasaactcncisasignaneenees ainieahiaiabann keaton ei 
ane naa ant ai a a a hee ie 15 
Ss ace a a el er -13 

Mugs, with handle made in the body mold___-__-_----------. 09 

Mustards, body, made with handle in the body mold____..---- - 064 

Mustard covers, made with knob in mold - 033 

srush vases, straight up, one-piece mold - 05 

Mugs, straight up, one-piece mold_____--____-___-_----.--- . 033 





The following prices are paid at the Trenton Potteries Co. for mak- 
ing flat-top drug jars. These jars are turned, and this is the only place 
in that city making them: 





Per dozen. 

Th I ssctiaaticesittatietsdiniingtnscscsciainainccn snbiiinpaipsabtapintinctalihacniepaiciiasiiiiaaiauiaiighaigeiate $0. 04 
Fe ichtehatitineisctinseds: Settee ian edith citnalcgeaaaaanael . 05 
0 iis tosscth cease desinisictticeanlle tied teentsidansiciaiinatniileagaladim i uaa . 06 
I ssa. scstetcinaensincin nen nintene ttitnicea ich eeelinegasiihipctenttaatiaamaaiaintaiaaa nail aadtaentin . 08 
IE ics dececa nen ecw diadscecieserictinnctcteceehceaeniaeeaginigneaiennetitiiaaagelviatiiliaiare .O8 
. kk. Oe -09 
BS QUE cesiecemmnenimiinn - 09 
Te CI vctntitecrticetetntnitemmctnsiiinmnnnitttieliidstlbintnnts . 09 
De I hia ccititenccnicn eninsinscsiartcheataeiatas teen nanan lillian -09 
TD CG cecicincctneneitneericienenecicentiitemenininntnreniniiminaasnnindeemanll -10 
I ctncneneneacisiseneeiapitbcnen cence ntatnansintinnininieaabanaeabianininnegtaininaaial -10 
scapes Gesell dete bebe intake lai om 

das iiiseishaicstuihca initial telsnevantacviteeaialaiedwaaipiaaal oan 

site adalat teniiaceigiolanmaaiceal 15 

hile icine agile sigebaigieaeliiaacnicae -18 

Or 





. 


Jars only, two-thirds above price. Covers only, one-third above price. 
KILN DRAWING. 


Four hundred and forty-three cubic feet shall be considered one day’s 
drawing in bisque kilns, and where the measurements give 221 cubic 
feet or less—over the number of days called for—nothing shall be 
allowed, but where the measurements give 222 feet or more—over the 
number of days called for—one full day shall be paid, 

One-half day extra shall be allowed for carrying ware up or down 
one or more full stories of stairs. 

Kiln drawers shall not be required to start work before 6 o’clock 
a. m., unless there is a reasonable necessity for it. 

Kiln drawers (men) shall receive 25 cents per hour for actual time 
employed in drawing kiln, with a maximum of $1.75 for any one kiln. 
The drawing boss shall receive 25 cents extra per kiln. Lunch time 
shall be abolished in kiln drawing. Should the firm insist upon kilns 
being drawn in less than seven hours, the kiln drawers shall be paid 
the limit of $1.75 each per kiln. A day’s work for kiln drawers 
(women) shall be the time required for drawing one kiln, 

The seven-hour clause shall not be enforced when the firm requires 
that two kilns be drawn by one crew in the same pottery on the same 


day. 

if shall be optional with kiln Grawers whether they shall empty 
a kiln when the temperature registers more than 130° F. withon 2 feet 
from the crown at the second ring. 

When kiln drawers are required to draw kilns between the hours of 8 
o'clock p. m. and 5 o’clock a. m., or on Sundays, they shall be allowed 
time and one-half for such work, provided that the necessity for draw- 
ing at that time is not caused by the refusal of kiln men to go into 
the kiln at or about noon time. 

Kiln drawers shall not be required to wheel, carry, or throw out 
sagger sherds. 

It is recommended that all firms shall furnish sufficient baskets for 
the proper drawing of kilns. 

It is recommended that the firms shall investigate the conditions 
surrounding the work of kiln drawing, and where there appears to be 
an unnecessary long carry of either sand oy empty saggers that condi- 
tion shall be remedied. * 

KILN WORK. 


Placing bisque kilns, 212 cubic feet a day. 

Placing glost kilns, 162 cubie feet a day. 

Kiln men shal! not be required to rub individual butters. 

All footed ware to be sponged. Where the ware is not sponged, the 
kiln men shall receive 20 cents extra on each kiln man’s day’s work 
in the kiln for rubbing ware. 


(This settlement was made at the time the uniform list was adopted 


in Trenton.) 

Where there is an ascension of a half story to the green room or 
dipping room, there shall be one-half day added to kiln and one fuli 
day for full story. 
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Where the distance from the door of the green 
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room or dipping room is between 60 and 75 feet to the kiln door an 
extra half day shall be allowed. Where the distance is between 75 and 
100 feet 1 day extra shall be allowed. Where the distance is between 
100 and 125 feet an extra 14 days shall be allowed. 

Every pin bung placed in the first ring shall count 2 ovals. 

When the saggers are placed flat on in the first ring in glost kilns, 
the kiln men shall receive 1 day extra on 14-6 diameter kiln, 14 days 
ie on a 15-6 diameter kiln, and 2 days extra on a 16-6 diameter 

n. 

Journeymen kiln men, $2 for each day’s work in the kiln, 

Bench boss, $2.50 for each day's work in the kiln. 

China placing bisque and glost to remain same as heretofore in each 
locality, East and West. 

Kiln men required to place ware in flint shall be paid 25 cents extra 
per kiln men’s day. 

When it becomes necessary to put on an apprentice he shall serve 

















































































































three years. The first week he shall be paid out of the office, after 
which he shall receive a day out of the kiln unti! he has served 8 
months at the trade. If it becomes necessary to work after 5 o'clock, 
he shall be paid extra. The first 6 morths he shall receive $1.25 
per day; second 6 months, $1.35 per day; second $1.50 per day; 
last year, 15 per cent less than journeyman’s wages and receive al 
extra time after 3 months. Not more than 1 apprentice to 8 jour- 
ney is allowed. Apprentices shall finish their apprenticeship in the 
pottery in which they started to learn the trade, except in ca where 
the firm by which an apprentice is engaged shall shut down indefi- 





nitely, when he may complete bis time with any other firm having 
a vacancy for an apprentice. Apprentice kiln men shall be required 
to serve 18 months at glost kiln placing and 18 months at bisque kiln 
placing whenever the change from one branch to the other can be made 
without the necessity of discharging a kilnman from the opposite crew. 
In shops where there are less than 8 journeymen in the crew they shall 
be entitled to an apprentice. : 

Where a scarcity of kiln men exists the manufacturer shall have the 
privilege of putting on an additional apprentice, who shall be paid at 
regular journeyman rates, the excess of his regular apprenticeship 
wages to be divided among the kiln men o? the crew for the first year 
and go to the manufacturer thereafter. This concession is made to the 
kiln men in consideration of the time they give to teaching the appren- 
tice, and it is understood that the kiln men are to be responsible for the 
workmanship of said apprentice. 

It is understood that the provisions of the uniform scale requiring 
that the regular apprentice kiln man shall receive his first week's wages 
from the office, and that his time for said week shall not count in the 
kiln, shall not apply to the second apprentice; also that the second 
apprentice shall serve his full time under the terms and conditions 
provided specially for the second apprentice, and that he shall. not 
under any circumstances revert to the status of the regular apprentice ; 
it is further understood that the manufacturer shall at all times be per- 
mitted to employ one regular apprentice on each crew of kiln hands. 


FLAT WARB IN FIRST RING OF 








BISQUE 


Plates, dishes, coupe soups, oat meals, saucers, ice creams, and fruits 
when placed In sagger loads only shall be considered flat ware. All 
other ware shall be considered hollow or first ring ware. 

The ordinary setting of a bisque kiln shall be as follows: Flat ware 
in the first ring four saggers high, and in all other rings of the kiln 
except in the ordinary topping of green saggers. Hollow ware in the 
first ring above the first four saggers and in the ordinary topping of 
green saggers. 

Flat ware placed in excess of four saggers high in the first ring of 
kilns, so ordered by the firm or its representative, shall be paid for 
extra at the rate of one-fourth day on each day’s work of such excess 
flat ware in first ring; but if no such orders shall have been given, or 
hollow ware is placed in any part of the balance of the kiln, except as 
specified in the next paragraph above, then no extra shall be paid on 
such excess flat ware placed in the first rine. 

When kiln men are required to place saggers flat on in bisque kilns, the 
extra compensation for this work shall be as follows: 

On bisque kiln: 
14 feet 6 inches, } day. 
15 feet 6 inches, 1 day. 
16 feet 6 inches, 14 days. 

Where there is a shortage of green saggers, the bisque kilns may be 
topped off with fired saggers, provided the same class of ware is placed 
in the fired saggers that would be placed in the topping of green sag- 
gers, such topping of fired saggers to pay nothing extra 

Six Jack saggers or the equivalent is considered an ordinary top- 
ping in the middle of kiln. 

Kiln men shall not be required to wheel, carry, or throw out s 
shreds. 

The firm shall bear the expense of removing all green ware scraps 
from the kiln men’s benches. 

All tile, door liners, bit stone, fritt, stain, and glost kiln props and 
bats shall be delivered without expense to kiln men at the door of the 
kiln in which they are to be used, and fritt, stain, and bit stone shall 
be placed in saggers at the expense of the firm. 

All new kilns shall be measured, and all old kilns when repaired 
with new crown or bottom shall be remeasured after the third firing. 

It is recommended that as far as practicable the time and methods 
employed for sweeping kiln-shed floors and punching kilns shal! be se 
adjusted as to protect workmen about the kilns from the injurious 
effects of dust arising from that work. 

It is recommended that manufacturers investigate distances bisque 
kiln men are required to carry green saggers, and endeavor to make 
some adjustment to afford relief in cases of extra long carry. 

The employer may require that all glost and bisque kiln men shall 
put in not less than five hours actual working time for what is known 
as a kiln man’s day, and should this time limit not prove effective in 
producing satisfactory workmanship, this question may be reopened 
and revised at the expiration of this agreement. 

It is understood that whenever kiln men are unable to place kilns 
on time by working one and one-half kiln man’s days each day, they 
shall be required to put on additional men. 

SETTLEMENT BY THR WHSTERN STANDING COMMITTEE. 

A pin boy shall be put on at the request of either the firm or the 
kiln crew. The expense shall be borne equally between the firm and the 
crew. 

Where a pin boy is employed he shall be paid not to exceed $2 per 
kiln and 25 cents per hundred for all pin saggers cleaned for first ring. 


KILN, 
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Mold making. 
Bakers: 
3, 4, 5, 6 
7, 8, 9 
10, t1, 12 1 
Basins: 


SNS NNN IID iad ck ac dcntnisncinitnntainnishehacbaslbentbin 


Inside, all siz 

Mouth, all 
Basins, plug 
ee 
Patting and wedging block 
BRedpans 
Bidet pans 


Se II, URI UN nn dal iat inonslconlchaanmshendiean 


Bone 
Fottom 
Bowls: 
24s, 30s, 36s 
42s... 
18s__ 
9s, 12 
i: Oe 
Punch, 2 
Bread trays: 


Brush 
Frush vases with 
Butters . 
Covered— 
6 parts 


7 parts, handle 10 cents extra____-_-- 


Fst. diner, opn____ 
Butter covers, 
Butters, individual 
Cake plates, 
Cake stands: 

7 to 14 inch 

16 to 
Celery 
Chair pans: 

5 to 7 

8 inch and 
Chambers: 

1 and covered 
rered, uncovered 
jiggered, uncovered 

jiggered, uncovered 
ber covers: 
Single_ 
Pressed, double 


Chamber handles__...-________ oti igeivate bassin atheists tate 


Chamber bows 
Chocolate pots 
Chums for mugs, cups, and bowls 
Chums from 24s up 
Combinets 
Comports : 

Pressed 
3 
Cospadores, body 
Covered dishes, all sizes 
Cracker jars: 


Creams : 
Individual and restaurant 
Double lipped 


24s, 30s, 36s 


Cups: 
Coffee_. 
Feed, 


Dishes: 
24 to 6 inch 
7 and 8 inch 


9 to 12 inch 
13 


Dish makers’ flag to 30 inch 
Ewers: 

6s, 9s, 12s 

Mouth_- 
Foot baths 


i: - SA TI it thier cries cents cndeeratheininesiseibtineneniaianin 
ND I aoe ie ie etnenneinnnin 


Glove boxes, handle 
Handles: 
Cup and mug 
Chambers and jug 


disleenis dui isa 


idinncaiaalars eo... 


dozen__ 
each_— 


Sincere ae 


pkinibtiaae a 


senda | 


nse BO 
nahanetlal so 


On I ice etn cnanihenanee deni ic aancaeieleg danviia 


Jardinieres, ordinary: 


Hallboy, jiggered— 
12s 


Ladles : 
Soup and sauce 


RE: PANE sac dnnicath ance aun 


Mugs: 
Jiegered 
Toilet, jiggered 
Pressed, 
sShaving— 
Complete 
Partition only 
Jigcered, with 
Mustards 


| Mustards, jiggered 


Mustard covers 


| Nappies: 


2% to § 
6 to 8 


D ONG FO exit ccinesactnnnins 


Oval and square— 
2% to 5 inch 
6 to & ineh 
9 and 10 inch 


CONE ag ic eccntg nian deine mmesun bane 


Match boxes: 
Body 


Pickles 


BR RONG ao cssgoccccs coer cmcepedetaeasnain enact 


Plates - 


24 to 4 
5 and 6 inch 
7 and 8 inch 


TRUCE, Fa sensi csicecsisiriscrsceiineaee 


Puff boxes 
Rings: 
Notched 


Ring stand, hand and tree 


BU ETN CCI WO WII asain eres site neicecnnaiinnlacntieithienemitn 


Saucers: 
Tea and coffee 
Toy and A. D 


Sauce hoats: 


ND tics saccticsaeitinilemepiansestannligaeadiiacteetini 


Stands 
Sick feeders 
Ship bottles 
Slop jars: 

1s 
2s and 
Soaps: 

Covered 

Fast drainer 


FORMERS OVOTEE TOG. ose ies een 
Peeneht. BRON s ccincsenctinntdwn 


Spit cups, fast tops or loose 
Spittoons, 4 pieces 


CONG RON ikki ntti cuinde 


Sugars, complete 


I AU CN a acsin nrc ccthitititnbiintbiiltiles 


Teapot covers, double 


ES MA a onnnemaandnncdhenda 


Teapot spout: 


Double 


RO NES oi a a i ee 


Tureens, sauce, all sizes, complete 


Turcens, SGnece, ebGh. no... scan 
Tureens, soup and oyster, all sizes, complete 


Tureens, soup, stands 


I scien the sleek een ecpeeicinnniibiaitnbenbaaee 


Whirlers 
Blocking and casing 


SEPTEMBER 


wesc eigbaeabicenel do 


dozen__ 


ssi salience each__ 


ss bain hapten a ae 


enaihcicappeaiag titaialwinan thes do- 


otincninndenadiipioa GOutae 


a 
a 
_do - 


do 


lop icieesicnaainapieaiiatiaiads each. 


nientanentaniomeaitinaiibitsie dozen... 


bi chesccehiinet ata teentatted J 


lbh ition taitbiancn te CO ini 
‘ric cmititasiilinaanlilic oe 


stay cadillac dozen__ 
sieaieiuptpaiiaainittes a 


ih ei a ee 


ice echitan lines sis 


sia acelin lcs son Preeti 


do 


sti Gitte ieanictathtciaats a 


tot 


aoe 


a, 
a) 
378 
. 50 


inch 5 The journeyman prices for mold making shall be a discount of 10 
7 per cent from the established mold-making lst. The work of each mold 
maker shall be counted separately, and each shall be paid separately 
from the office. Buckets, coddles, and soap shall be furnished without 
cost to the mold maket. The foregoing regulations covering mold- 
making prices shall not apply in shops making china exclusively. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen mold makers in the entire 
general-ware trade shall not exceed 1 to 4. No shop shall be en- 
titled to more than 50 per cent of its full force of mold makers in 
apprentices. No shop shall be entitled to an apprentice until it can 
provide reasonably steady work for at least one journeyman and one 
apprentice. No shop shall be entitled to a second apprentice until it 
employs at least four journeymen, nor to a third apprentice until it 
employs at least seven journeymen. The term of apprenticeship shall 


Jars, flat top, body only 
Jar covers, flat 


Jigger heads_-- 
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be five years; the apprentice shall be given the opportunity to thor- 
oughly learn blocking and casing during the last two years of his 
service aS an apprentice: the apprentice shall receive his wages directly 
from the office at the following scale of discounts figures from the fuil 
list. not being subject to the extra 10 per cent: 

First year, 334 per cent discount from full list. 

*, 25 per cent discount from full list. 

, 20 per cent discount from full list. 

Fourth year, 15 per cent discount from full list. 

Fifth year, 15 per cent discount from full list. 

No journeyman mold maker shall be discharged to make room for 
an apprentice, and no apprentice at present employed shall be dis- 
charged for the purpose of establishing the foregoing ratio, 


Pressing. 
Bedpans: 
No. 5 
No. 2- 
Jumbo 
pans: 
17-inch 
18-inch 
Bird baths: 
940 


Per dozen. 


Bone "dishes ‘ 


Unfooted 

Bread trays 

Brush trays, 

Brush v 

Butters: 
Hetel, fast drainers 
Loose drainers 
Bodies 


Drainers 
seroles: 
Round— 
7-inch 
8-inch 
9-inch 


Covers, 
c hambers ; 


Chocolate 
Comports : 


pots, 


11-inch 
Cospadores : 
Unhandled and uncurved— 


Differential in size shall not be over 3 
6 inch covered dishes, 
Cracker jars: 
Handled 
Unhandled 
Creams: 


Block _- 

Toy 
Ewers: 

Hotel 


Mouth— 
Small 
Toilet __- 
Slabs — 

Toliet .... 


3 mone 
SN 


and ak 
Foot baths: 
14s 


Jugs: 
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Jugs—Co ontinued. Per fon 
20s 


special prices that 
shapes where those 
but the above shall 


The above is not intended to hav any bearing on 
have been established for pressing jug s of difficult 
prices are equal to or higher than those here listed, 
be the minimum for any shape. 
Jugs, tok handle: 


. 50 


«ae 
.15 


15 
. 92 
. 69 


Jugs, ice, plain handle: 
4s 


P lain count top covered jugs, 
Molasses cans: 
With stands_ 
Without stands_ 
Mugs, toilet__ 
Mustard 
Nappies, 
Pickles: 
Plain ordinary_ 
Scalloped or festoone a_ 
Salad Is ; 
unfooted 
unfooted__ 
, unfooted_ 
unfooted___ 
10s, unfooted_ 
Sauce boats: 
Sincle handle_ 
Double handle___ 
Ladles 
| ES 
Fast stand, double 
Sick feeders: 
Spout on front _ 
Spout on side 
jars: 
No, 
No. 
Slop-jar 
Soaps. 
Round, 
Oval— 
Fast drainers_ . 
Covered and drainer r comple 
Iianging ‘a ss 
Slabs Sb weBenenoeawsanane 
Box - 


price and ‘one-half ‘of re gular jugs. 


covers (Laughin 


China Co.) pressing 
square, scalloped, es 


inside mold, all s 


handle 


Slop 


covers — 


Spitting 
Spittoons: 
Is, ordinary 


RAs sates 


3s, ordinary 
4s, ordinary_ 
5s, ordinary— 
6s, ordinary— 
OEE case 
Low parior 
Spoon holders: 
Double handle_- 
Unhandled 
Sugars : 


Tea pots: 
tound or 
Toy - 
Tureens : 
Oval— 
IN iit neniinin orbit a 
carb tel iisincnitniin tain tcneicn 
SPUR catekann 
Oyster, round— 
Ds_ 
Se none 
Sauce- iiavenedant 
Ste an ds 
Ladles - 
Soup, round— 


oval 


9-inch__ 
10-inch 
De ene 
, | SS 
Tureen stands: 
For oval— 
9-inch___ 
10-inch_~ 
11-inch 
For round— 
8-inch_— 
9-inch 
10-inch 
11-inch___~_- 
12-i 
Urinals: 


Seantiae 
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In the combined pressing and casting trades the proportion of ap- 
prentices shall not exceed one apprentice to five journeymen in any 
one firm, it being understood that no apprentice or journeyman shall 
be discharged in order to establish this ratio. 

It is also agreed that when the manufacturer with a full quota of 
apprentices desires an additional presser, and is unable to obtain a 
competent journeyman after application to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, he is at liberty to put on an 
extra apprentice beyond the established ratio. 

It is also understood that there shall be no limitation upon the 
class of work that either journeymen or apprentice pressers shall do 
in any pottery where the foregoing ratio is established. 

The apprentice presser shall serve five years before becoming jour- 
neyman and shall be paid at the rate of 234 per cent off first year, 25 
per cent off second year, 20 per cent off third year, 15 per cent off 
fourth year, 10 per cent off fifth year, sixth year and thereafter jour- 
neyman; it being understood that apprentices shall receive their ad- 
vances each year as they become due. 

Specially difficult shapes, prices to be settled by standing committee. 
oe to be delivered by the firm to floor on which it is used, free of 
charge. 

One-third shall be deducted from price of a footed article when same 
is made without foot. 

One-half of the price of an 
same is made with foot. 
-RESSING 








































unfooted article shall be added when 
SPECIALTIES. 

spice stands, umbrella stands, glove boxes, 
2 ake plates, ewer slabs, salt cups, olive trays, 
slaw dishes, salonettes, fruits, water filters, orange bowls, ash trays, piu 
trays, mustards, taberettes, manicure sets and jellies—prices to be 
settled by standing committee if not otherwise agreee upon. 


Celery trays, jardinie: 
pedestals, berry dishes, 



















































Packing. Each. 
RS cre ee se a ee oe See $0. 50 
NI ccc eran Scie he er Ete aE ec ates ai ee aie - 45 
atta ge ek ke te Ee ee seem - 40 
OT Ii a? saa edi s inis pak aed cdbadindiaton eg cbepadatcnsamee eupiaebiaiae ines oes nati dls ac - 40 
No. ¢ 35 
No. 3 
I io essas cecil io deck cheapest om-eecgianeapandeanvinandechssnc apiaies slgthsdeaceetomsancecameceamamaiameaiammme - 25 
No. . 20 
No. 7 or 15 
22-inch 15 
20-inch . 123 
19-inch - 123 
18-inch . 123 
17-inch - 123 
16-inch - 124 
4-inch .10 
MONI oa oc a8 ea ee oe -10 
a, skeen taiiad sero sins ssl enim cp eke pate cote iia come -10 
Crates and boxes measuring inside 3,400 cubic inches or less__ . 05 
Crates and boxes measuring inside between 3,400 and 5,500 
SON SIE ope a ee ee a en eee ee ee . 08 
100-piece to 112-piece dinner sets in crates or boxes of any size_.  .10 


All other crates and boxes at prices of barrels or 
sponding size. 

The firm shall have the option of employing all packers at day wage, 
and of paying all packers either on day wage or on piecework, in- 
dividually from office: journeymen packers shall be paid $3 per day 
for all day work, and 9 hours shall constitute a day’s work, with the ex- 
ception of pay Saturday, which shal! be 8 hours. 


Apprentice packers shall work under the following terms: 


casks of corre- 












EEE SLE ORLA $1. 50 
Srna CPUIIINIEL” UNIID GIIOR ss sonable ease aa NS agen ORR 2. 00 
Ma OCI ON gsc ce cs mcs bcc ive mio nec ee ane 2. 50 
REID RINT oo cos mircrcnic momen So cioneteccabtiiccoiansenlsbaasb espace ei eeekema Journeyman. 


An apprentice may be put on whatever it is not possible to secure a 
competent journeyman. 

Where a foreman packer is employed over a day-wage crew, the wages 
of such foreman shall be adjusted between him and his employer. 

It is recommended that all firms provide comfortably heated packing 
sheds during the winter months, and that they provide a_ suitable 
oe for protecting returned packages and their contents from the 
weather. 
























Prices for packing general ware, approved by Eastern General Ware 
Standing Committec. 



















Crates : 
Packed with toilet sets, umbrella stands, and large jardi- Each. 
I cin hc dices ich ences tn ec ies ieainein nase eaaatst eae ella eh aia adaalliaeal 0. 55 
ce eS a ee Se eS ee . 60 
op SE BOS a ae ee ae ei ee . 58 
No. 00 cask and No. 1 Demerara, head stave, 42 by 42__.___._ . 50 
No. 0 cask and No. 2 Demerara, head stave, 40 by 42______ ae . 45 
No. eask and No. 3 Demerara, head stave, 38 by 42_________ . 40 
No. 2 cask, sugars and molasses, head stave, 36 by 40_________ . 40 
No. 3 cask and sodas, head stave, 82 by 40__---_____________ . 35 
No. 4 casks and clay tierce, head stave, 30 by 86___-_________ . 30 
No. 5 eask and full tierce, head stave, 27 by 36__--_-_________ . 25 
No. G6 cask and three-fourths tierce, head stave, 22 by 36_______ - 20 
No. 7 cask and barrel and half tierce, head stave, 24 by 30_____ -15 
23-tnck barre, bend etave, 32 by BO... ann nccs wan esacua 215 
SD tack Darrel, Dees Bake, SO PF 90. nn ek. . 124 
29 2ek ONITE, HORG Blave; FO vy SO. 5 a ee. ~ 12% 
18-tnch barrel, head stave, 18 by 30... . 123 
17-inch barvel, bend elave, 87 BY BO onic no tccctionwswacecne . 124 
1G-tnch harrel, head stave; 30 by 24... 12% 
a9-tockh Darrel, head etave; 14 by 24.....-.2 8c SS .10 
NN rae ae as 2 ee erg eae eh al cee ee ee ees -10 
Small crate boxes .O08 
RD “QOREE — a it a ee eeeitnnebeenoe - 05 










Loose packing without strawing, that is loose bungs put in packages, 
two-thirds of regular packing price, per package. 

Unpacking full packages, to be paid same as regular prices for pack- 
ing, if done by a journeyman packer, but it is optional with the firm 
whether they have the packer, warehouseman, or others to do unpacking. 

Packing cars, to be done day wage. 

Day-wage packing, $3 per day; nine hours to constitute a day’s work. 

The “small crate boxes” on this list are understood to mean boxes 
that compare in size with the following sizes of ‘“‘ small crates,” packed 
in the West at 8 cents each. 
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No. 1, 203 inches long, 17 inches wide, 18 inches deep. 
No. 2, 194 inches long, 1434 inches wide, 14 inches deep. 
No. 3, 183 inches long, 12 inches wide, 10 inches deep. 
All boxes smaller than the above sizes shall be known as small boxes, 
at 5 cents each. 
PRINTING, 
The price for printing regular dinner ware sprig patterns is to be 
based upon the following scale: 
Copper or steel plates to be 14 by 16 inches as a basis. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 18 to 24 sprigs, to be 44 cents per print. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 25 to 27 sprigs, to be 4% cents per print. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 28 to 30 sprigs, to be 5 cents per print. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 31 to 33 sprigs, to be 54 cents per print. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 34 to 36 sprigs, to be 54 cents per print. 
14 by 16 plate, containing 37 or more sprigs, to be 6 cents per print. 
No _ pattern with 3 sprigs on flat to be done for less than 53 cents 
per dozen. 
Or with 4 
Or with 5 
Or with 6 


sprigs on flat not less than 6 cents per dozen. 
sprigs on flat not less than 7 cents per dozen. 
sprigs on flat not less than 7% cents per dozen. 
Or with 7 sprigs on flat not less than 8 cents per dozen. 

Or with 8 sprigs on flat not less than 8} cents per dozen. 

The stanaard 100-piece dinner set is to be used for computing price 
per dozen, to be figured as follows: 

Divide the number of sprigs on dinner sets by number of sprigs used 
from copper plate which gives number of prints required to do one set; 
then multiply by price per print as given in above scale, which gives 
you the price of printing 100-piece set, which divided by 84 dozen gives 
you the price per dozen of the pattern, which price is to be paid for 
dinner sets or open stock, straight count, or 12 pieces to the dozen. 

The price of printing scheme dinner ware is to be based on the fol- 
lowing scale for three-sprig pattern, no piece to have more than 3 
sprigs ; size of plates, 14 by 16. 

Plates containing or 

Plates containing or 

Plates containing or 

Plates containing or 

Plates containing or 


Re 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 


29 sprigs, 44 cents per print. 
31 sprigs, 44 cents per print. 
83 sprigs, 43 cents per print. 
35 sprigs, 5 cents per print. 
37 sprigs, 54 cents per print. 
Plates containing 38 or 89 sprigs, 54 cents per print. 
Plates containing 40 or more sprigs, 54 cents per print. 
No scheme to be less than 4 cents per dozen. 
Two-sprig scheme to be 4 cents per dozen for patterns having not 
less than 28 sprigs on plate. Any plate having less to be proportion- 
ately more. Amount of sprigs on 100-piece set not to exceed 228 on 3- 
sprig scheme, distributed as follows: 
Plates, 5, 6, and 7 inch, dishes and bakers, 3 sprigs. Z 
ame saucers, fruits, sauce boats, creams, bowls, and pickles, 2 
sprigs. . 
Covered butters and cover dishes, 
Sugars, 4 sprigs. 
Individual butters, 1 sprig. 
Scheme when stilted or spurred to be one-fourth cent per dozen more. 
All sprigs on copper plate to be used on scheme ware. 


TOILET WARE. 


The price for sprig toilet sets to be 10 cents for 10 pieces and 15 
cents for 12 pieces when done with three prints or less and not to 
exceed more than 36 sprigs on 12-piece set. And 12 cents for 10 piece 
sets and 18 cents for 12-piece sets when taking not more than four 
prints for 12 pieces and three prints for 10 pieces. ‘Twelve-piece sets 
not to have over 50 sprigs and 10 pieces not over 37 sprigs on. 

Seattered spray toilet sets to be 15 cents for 10-piece set and 21 
cents for 12-piece set; not to exceed 80 sprigs on 12-piece set and 60 
on 10 pieces. ba 

Ewers and basins, 55 cents per dozen when done regular and 45 
cents per dozen when all of print is used up. Six-piece toilet sets to 
be paid one-half the price of 12 pieces. 

Scattered spray ewers and basins, 65 cents per dozen. 
ao or all over patterns, 40 cents for 10 pieces and 60 cents for 
2 pieces. 

Remarks: All copper plates between and including 14 by 14 and 
14 by 16 to be the same as 14 by 16; those larger than 14 by 16 now 
in use to be the same price as 14 by 16. Any new plates put into use 
hereafter larger than 14 by 16 shall be paid proportionately more per print. 

The price of day-wage printing shall be $3 per day for printer. 

Nine hours shall be considered a day’s work for a printer. 

Any plate smaller than 14 by 14 shall be settled for at a price 
agreed upon by the parties concerned. 

This scale does not pertain to underglaze or border patterns. 

No apprentice printer shall be put on the press so long as a compe- 
tent journeyman can be secured. 


Sagger making. 


SAGGERS—BISQUE. Each. 
UE 2 ie eee eee aa eee $0. 03 


5 sprigs. 















NE ONG os 8 8 ince canon nes conmnanannas . 05 
SENG INRINOOT gis ie Siti etek esi eines eens - O04 
Bisque plates, 8-inch . 05 
NO TURNECE, CUE DOT nn ccewen nc ced snail . 06 
Bisque steaks: 

SE OE BO MN ren nn ince et nsenccesnsadee ‘a . 05 

II scssintbe peices conch eo siraictiiea a nts als balcaS atic ca en Gee oicapgcesentee ae . 08 
Chambers, common height, quarts, regular and 3 pint----_--___ 05 
CE TI eiiciceseatencpeedinasincnsndadssesablibieitem primaries tn cninmnipgiielannliaes - 02 
RS NE SS . 05 
Pail and combinet sagger made off an 8-inch bisque drum__-__ 05 
COTTE I isp cvcrecigreiscs gin nianiet ie Resende wie ies eared engine eaten 1.00 
Cups, round or oval . O4 
TONITE Sheltie eciaetn vet leit esl . 05 
I sass ten rag anc ips tle na eta hiteinpeisacl his wh meine pam meena es . O54 
Gill flippers and score cups . 05 
I ARENT iiss athg nets ant dactiph en cate Se candenenexinains a . 05 
I etinabiattinnnrepemeanantarmmnpetiimmnnnitainn sents ms taremteante eatin axuetatenannmianindaitperint . O05 
Slops, pails, and combinets made off a slop-jar drum____--___ 054 
I, etal - 05 
Washbowls over 62 inches in circumference___--_----_---_--_ . 06 
Washbowls 65 inches or over in circumference____.___-_--_--- . 09 

SAGGERS—GLOST. 

Banjos: 

I scant ne acca cc a gn ia asain ali -10 

ni nn ci ts ers iain Ss in rein a titania an edie .10 
Covered GHG iictanscnciinawcnintmeniniasmunsts .-10 





Jardinieres, double 
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Oval steaks: Each. 


4a 


9s $0.10 


8-inch__ 
igle banjo cover 
Single round cover 
Washbowl ringers 
Washbowls_-- 
Yolks, double —- 
Single jardiniecres 


All pin saggers shall be stripped outside punch holes when the 
desires. 
SAGGER CLAY. 
First. Where present conditions are agreeable to both the 
makers and the firm there shall be no change. 
Second, Where the firm now prepares all clay and makes an estab- 
lished charge to the sagger maker for that work there shall be no change. 


third. Where the sagger maker now does any part of the actual | 


work of preparing clay and either the firm or the sagger maker desires 
that the sagger maker shall be relieved of that actual work, then the 
firm and sagger maker shall calculate the present cost_of doing the 
work at that particular plant, of putting up the soak and one pugeing. 
Both parties must agree upon what that cost is, which should be set 
so as not.to increase cost to firm nor decrease sagger maker's wages. 
Whe this cost is agreed upon the firm shall assume charge of pre- 


paring all clay, and shall deduct from sagger maker's pay the agreed | 


cost of all such work except the second pugging. It is understood 
that the calculation of cost shall be for each firm separately, and shall 
not be modified by the cost established at any other plant. 


Fourth. Before accepting the prepared clay the sagger maker must 


pass upon the work, after which he can make no complaint that the 
work or mixing and pugging was not properly done. 
The firm to stand the expense of grinding the grog. 

Sticking-up and finishing. 

Butlers: r dozen. 
Plate bottom, 3 pieces $0. 10 
Round, ordinary, 3-piece 20 
CO inna 606s ca cnese Dinning aie - «22 

roles: 
S-inch - 40 
9-inch 
16-inch 
Chambers: 
Toilet, 
Cable— 


Combinets i ciate aaa 
Cuspidors, unhandled and uncovered 
Cuspidors, handled and uncovered 
Creams, individual, block 

C PGR, Cri cicrcttncrnmcnian ain 

Ewers 

i mouth 

Graham egg cups (Laughlin China Co.) 


Jugs: 


Oh 


fat bah bat fad Fat ND 
Stata 


Oe Ree 
Ihe CINNNO 


SOR irs satis tee tn spree cpm ceca bcs eo cstosnconcka os ccvaovapeacr an Series abtap iveaasaigneaacieaana 
Soaps: 

Two pieces = : 16 

BR eittiinniitisiinnmntiamamaticdieninetimbeemie 20 
Spittoons: 

Two pieces 20 

High parlor 15 

Low parlor 11 
Spoon holders: 

Unhandled 

Pa SO acs la oe cae 
Sugars: 

Individual, round, complete 

Ordinary 

Toy 
Teapots: 

Ordinary 

Se sha 
Vases, toilet 

Scttled by Eastern Standing 

Jugs : 

With handle in body mold— 


Hallboy— 
With handle in body 
With handle in body mold, 
With handle in body mold, 


I- 288 


Mugs, with handie in body mold 

Mustards, body, with handle in bedy mold 
Mustard covers, with knob in mold, fi 
Brush vases, straight up, one-piece 

Mugs, straight up, one-piece mold, f{ 

Thre 


Brush vases __.____-_ 
Cups: 

Coffee, single thick 

Tea, single thick 
Coffee, double thick 

Tea, double thick 

Custards 
Egg cups: 
Single 
| Double __ 
| Match safes: 


1s 


cans : 
Blake (pineapple) - 
Cable 


Muffin cups 


50s 

24s 2 
Beer mugs_ 
| Liners: 

Cup 

Eowl 
| Mustard, covered_ 
| Spit cups: 
| Mug shape : 
Cuspidor shape 
| Spittoons: 

Small size 
} I rge size 
| Sugars : 
Hiotel, covered 
Restaurant, covered 
| Teapot and sugar bodies_ 
Teapot and sugar covers 


r 1 Turning. 
20WIS: 


Oyster- 
42s, out of mold, thick and thin- 





36s, out of mold, thick and thin__ 


30s, out of mold, thick and thin 
24s, out of mold, thick and thin 
24s, extra thin 
30s, extra thin 
36s, extra thin 
off of block 
30s, off of block- 
36s, off of block__ 
Figured— 
24s, out of mold 
“0s, out of mold 
out of mold 
out of mold 


out of mold- 
out of mold_ ‘ 
out of mold__- 
out of mold__ 
off of block 
off of block- 
off of block 
off of block _- 
Brush vases ~-~-~-~- 
Chambers : 
Ga; turhed. i... 
AE See 
Se 
Coffees, St. Denis: 
Topping and polishing_— 
Turning up side 
Turning complete 
Teas, tulip, same as coffees, 
Cups: 
Coffee 
Single thick... -- 
Balt. thiets-.-. =... 
Double thick—-— ~~~ 
WE icemcwswan 
ES a ee ae 
A. D., single thick- 
A. D., half thick__ mania 
A. D., double thick__-~-- 
TORR cinch diate ae 
Minton, half thick 
Tea—- 
|. as 
Sees Gee 2a 
Double thick 
ON Nai, thas 
| i 
Minton, half thick 


Toy 


Single thick 


Topped, bottom turned, side sponged or 
complete without cutting out foot: 
Thin or fancy tea cups-— 
Thin or fancy coffee cups 
Thin or fancy bowls— 


° 
v 


Per dozen. 
. 09 
05 


. OF 
. O73 
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hed only ¢ 


Per dozen. 

$0. 024 

+ ® ~ a 
. 03 





Topped and poli 
Thin or f 
Thin or 
Thin or 


208 


r topped and sponged only: 













faney cof 
fancy bowls— 












36s. 
Prices for 
tions sl! 


ors: 






any special method of 


covered by 
ill be se ttled on merit. 


abeve def fini- 





sachs cumin aa et ia Eee $0. 30 


Cus tards : 


. 25 









I sai acess snp einmta bg Soa datinnicescPamin piaboslon dei Ia . 08 
ais WN oe ee 99 
Egg cups 
ON I a a an 99 
Extra . 40 
Single 
Out of 
OF of 
Match safes: 
Oe a i iepesiunmamnaamannisiepeemananenenaucemeiinainiadamiaaian 12 
2 ein 


3|N 

| 

| 

| 

| 
. 06 














~ O73 

07 

. 0G 

-10 

( ‘ove Ee ssccn gece Snug nascent ca cdc india cca 06 

itting cups, cuspidor shape--_------_-__-_--------___---- . 16 

IU: Sas lawman eens scnemenceinnndin ovina enim ienh - 29 
ars: 

as esas arden cabelas ini pessoa thon eta . OG} 

Bea ckedti cad eaeccebemmiamveniand iw tas esibivni pits tealess es ulbche tan taps enarincileges pica epamumbainaateth . 06 

G's inp sig ish iin irc wx opie abs abans Oa - 052 

gc lass resets tse cass lmpnion ae vansnipncldeope Slgnp 07 

Bo hs cosas eibsiassuie sgn tact hotpipelesel sesc apcaafpaaiagetiane . 064 

. aoe . 06 

tound, indi esis cach ncccmintcmen gine eoebeaieme 18 

Teapots and sugars, toy: 
Bodies -__. o ke 
Covers _-.. . 96 
Teas, St. Denis: 

Top} a IT ON eis aint ianenscicecatheenbiin det inn apse 014 

Tu tN GUI sensei eieanieatietaita eines inieatanaanidiaees - 02 

I NEI iis donicain siptenigieeignaceibein rn ncaa op enapn eh tlnt aiaa ae . 03 


‘he minimum prices for turning eomplete, with exception of the bot- 
tom, shall be as follows: 
Baltimore teas__.__..~. i 
St. Denis and similar tes 
DE. Tees RS WAR? COTO... cnc ceninnimsmanntiniiinmaaas . 03 


Thick, thin, and extra thin are defined and understood as follows: 
Extra thin to be specially thin, and general teacups for dinner sets 
ordinarily made do not come under this classification, but are consid- 
ered thin. 





- 024 








Turning—Apprentiees’ seale. 
Per cent. 
oo six months_ nh ig gga pois celts atoaenicitldaiin di dlbeansatsce : 





Third six months 
Fourth six months 
Third year 

Any manufacturer who employs one or more journeymen turners may 









employ one apprentice turner; a second apprentice may be engaged 
where four journeymen are employed, and one additional apprentice 
may be put on for each three additional jeurneymen. When a manufac- 
turer with the full quota of apprentices desires an additional turner, 
and is _unable to obtain a competent journeyman after applieation to 
ihe seeretary of the N. B. of O. P., he is at liberty to put on an extra 


appre atice beyond the established ratio. . . 

Employer shall have the privilege ef giving any article on the turning 

t to apprentice turner during the last year of his service. 

No turner after having 

harged te make room for an 
Prices estab 


illiners’ display stand bases: 








served his full term ef apprenticeship shall 
apprentice. 


Trenton, 





hed in 


Plain, per + 





6 inc h 


S-inch s 
















9-inch 
2 eee 
Beading, per row, 5 cents extra per dozen. 
Beer mugs 
Tanks rd : 20 
INE ich tecterwer ce rene erescirerenese . 25 





Prices 
Flat-top drug jars: 
1-ounce 


paid by the Trenton Potteries €o. 


Per dozen. 






---------------- ~~ --- - - - - ee + ee $0. 09 
2-ounce__ . 09 
4-ounce-- 09 


6-ounce_-- 
8-ounce__-— 
10-ounce_- 
12-ounce__ 
14-ounee__ 
16-ounce__ 
48-ounce__- 
20-ounce__- 
I late cncin lenny 
nea 
48 ounce___ 
64-ounce___ 
96-ounce 





| Tea, coffee, 





CHINA, 


PRICES FOR HANDLING HOTEL CHINA, 
By agreement between the Ur 
B of - i. 


and A. D. 


1ited States VPoiters’ As 


eups: 





Block handle 
Open handle 
A. BD. special, 


Pottery 
Tulip cup 
Cup custards: 

Block handle 

Open handle 
Mustards : 

B lack handle 

Open handie _ 
Barrel mustard, cutting eover and ‘sti ick ing body 
Cutting mustard covers: F 

Ordinary thickness 

Hotel extra thick 
Boston coffee cup___ 
PRD INIIN SS eC erage Ct 2s Sh ot ie Bek SC ak Soa 
Mustache cup, sticking lip eit) ta). ee oe eee 
Hotel Saxen cup, extra farge, with larg © handle 
Culot cup, block hand! 





on sauecr_ 



















a pee 
A IRIND as oh i LL ee 
Dairy mugs: 


‘Ordinary shapes_____-_-- 
18s and 24s, with handle worke: 








30s, with handle worked on 
seer Mugs___ rae 
TOOOMUE: foc eet peal els gah ene A de a 
Creams: 
liandie and snipping, snip made solid and cut out_______~ 
Snipping only, snip made solid and cut out 


Sugars, 24s, 30s, 36s, and 42s, two ears or faces stuek on 
Vienna’ coffee and tea pots, Mice Rims e028 


Sticking egg eups, double, after figgerma in or turner 
Whiskey jugs ________ 


Shirred egg cups 








Sasins, plain, 9s 
Butters : 
Individual, plain 
Loose drainer ___ 
IE on as 
Covered, complete 
Bowls: 
ASTI UPIIITssipsainscieejrnri atest th cil indigo icin ial 
Punch— 
9-inch_ 
10-inch 
11-inch 
12-Inch........ 
133-ineh____ 
15-ineh 
Cake covers: 
SI Ty SUI icici sca ec sinsan tscacsch sagittis teeta cide 
Fe I ciicaicaiceresicssdains cokerk tases seomilet tapecarinepapaeipintasalaaiadaebsatalsttlinadacntapiniiad 
Comports, all sizes, foot thrown__ 
Cups, with ball, turned 
By MN shaciclad apie hacia iicnecidak clndeaek tain colehasintichepestdi chs Aaioiaaanaaabe atta 
lee creams, plain 
Iee tubs: 
83-inch, 
93-inch 
10-inch 
Nappies : 
Plain— 






















Noose co eeepc sc pthc 
9-inch__ 
Fluted, 5-inch 


Plain— 


5-ineh - 
I ieciniretsenistentttircte totum meencmaeecinies 
6-inch_-__- 
63-ineh___- 
7-inch..... 
74-inch_ 
8-inch 
Festoon— 
4-inch 
PO iniccisecnetiimmcinmaimncianein 
54-inch_ 
6- inch 





Deep— 
Plain— 
5-inch 
54-inch__- 
6-inch 
64-inch___ 
7-inch _- 
74-inch 


ociation and 
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. 66 
. oo 


ON 


-10 


. 10 
06 
. OS 


20 


. OD 
. OS 
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Plates—Continued. 
Dee et 
Festoon— 


Brush vases 
Coffee mugs 
Cones pots, Vienna: 


Per dozen. 


ssc tnsassancin tet tinciehibiee dennis liamdaaaaiianiinigbieiietiaiDbeaaaaail MDiiisiias 


Comports, feet : 
5-inch 


Custards: 


Large 
Egg cups: 


heck ates aia tea carta atacand bh Sy casiecnie alesis nics, ciate do 


Flat-footed 
Fr we B— 


Turning—China, 


Oyster, single thick— 
42s 


Coffees : 
=e thick 


Coffee pots, Vienna, 
Comports : 

5 and 6 i 

7 and 


Sticking up 
Creams : 


Tea, single thick__~_- 
Coffee, single thick 
Tea, double thick 
Coffee, 

A we 

Tulip— 


Se sccroctisciing a channel saree ticaielbclanidaddtbiaponseomdaSaonaiM naaicaaaisg 
Re ccs cusps cccini desintadaninsiescsiebaiancenieeaatbiciion 


Egg cups: 


een ihisnliaiitai a tiaschanuigssiaidactdbdie 


Single 
Ice tubs: 
Small 
Ga cptsnc conte spiced gape eee arin toot 
Footed 


Jugs, wee. eaeresscniapibaatiGeigncaictnen mr ceeteineniieincinat deste sheen chicos 


Match safes 


Molasses Still cei enescinmaceen chitinscanicrennsenaeagaiiatadietnentinnapuintenit 


E Xtra large 
oom: 


Muastaras : 
Bodies 


Oysters : 


Sugars, hotel: 
Complete 
Covers 

Sugars, round: 
42s, complete 
36s, complete 
30s, complete 
24s, complete 
Covers— 


4583 


Per dozen. 


inkteieapiniaianiiad $0. 30 


TURNING PRICES FOR CHINA GREENWOOD POTTERIES. 


Prices for turning Greenwood china, made to conform with the uni- 
form wage scale adopted by the Manufacturing and Operative Potters 


of the United States, May 1, 1900: 
Vienna: 


A. D. low 
Tankard <A. 
Philadelphia A. D 
Cup 
Hotel, 


St. 

Special St. Louls Conklin 
Burley Conklin 

Chicago Conklin 

Yale coffee 


Ovide : 
Coffee cup 
Medium 
T 


Coffee cup 
Medium 


Brid: swood ; 


Greenwood 
French Ovide one 
Crown au: : 

Coff 


Duane coffee 
New Boston coffee 
Old Boston coffee 


IIE UII can trina etghtcnchoemiailndaocnacentnncinen iain 


Hub coffee 
Hart coffee 
Edw ards : 


T renton : 


Medium 
Coronado : 
Cc 


F. & 


* price. 
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Plain. Rialto: New price. 
. 0438 









7. mug : 


La Be ee . 05 a ea ere 
















il ii aaa gs ie iia ipa cael ai ils . 09 

IT sO INI i tis encanto cn hata cela . 05 ere WG SIs nati as me teed 9 tee wee me EE 33 

California I I i sis cence clap aie aatiomcniciab eebeicaame - 05 i Semmreeravnanes OU Ries epee, I iii sec cates -10 

ne ge SE LL EL IT - 05 Graham mug, 24s... _- 11 

Tea « safe ee ee a eae Se ee Te See Seer eae RE — 
i ea a er 









NN NN a ha - O44 
TS - 05 
Thin— 




























Regular Saxon —_— a alas agi igs ke a ea ee 05 

ic aN NN ea 05 

IN NN I a rsseninusicaninsimrsl ani vicitntaieni - 05 

OT ee - 04 

Saxon, A. D., half thick (Weston) a 04 

Ninmnee Siena MOND es - 04 

Astor House coffee ___ - 05 

Miller Sn a ae . 05 sowarees A Seem, "UII a ee BO ans .16 

& T. regular be a i ie a 04 . & E, individual sugar, no eover_—--_ a 

See ae a a a . 04 Viena teapots: 

Conic : Ta eon ce Oe a ek a Se a 20 
a ee Pe A RE ie eet Ee cere eee ee EERE CE -20 
a oY ae he Ee ae SIS -18 

IE nin ines nee ay EA. |, Pe I 25 

Barth conic tea .04 | Round toothpick holders 

Soleman coffee .03 | B. & O. custard 

New York: Ni ivy cust ard 


-O4 | SCsular rooted custard, ome-half thick_--_----_-----------.. 
. 04 Small footed | custard, one- half thick. ao ee at ae ew even en en eenan es ten as eo ene a ene 
- 04 


Hotel custards : 
1 






Cup custi I sae greta pening Racsanapiaolincniatcnttccadcnmiane omameaad 
Butter custards 











ePID Noe pi nti ” 
New Orleans tea_ 

NN NN cl ell ck cen 
Lyons tea 
Baltimore 
Pierce tea 









































! 

! 

| 

\ 

{ 

! 

| 

I 

| 

| 

' 

! 

' 

! 

| 

' 

1 

' 

! 

{ 

! 

i 

' 

' 

| 

1 

i 

. . . 

oS > > 

- - ” 1M 

& oo ns : airs bs S 9 

2 rey 

& , 

a Zz A275 02 ‘ 





























Persell = O { 
California Saxon tea____ 43 - crea " - 09 
RN A OU os i EE Pee - O43 MREU RDN eee ee oe ee . 09 
Borke tea __-_______ Sieh RI TIN a a ee 2 ere 16 
Grecian tea______-- . 053 DN aie ain tine cena hncesccaipcoecbactubor caste atelier 18 
English tea, “‘ small” . 04 SAG, - PMEE MI, « TAREE CMM ascites ices es eon ponan 14 
I a a eee ees ee ale ase SR a . 04 MONGREL UE i ino reins ee enn ing ainda -14 
Cable: Barrel mustards: 
ESI I eh ee oe ced a an en on eae ~ 043 AD WD a parce san maak ca sais saad calendar 16 
NOG rt oie ke eases . O44 On stand 16 
I i i ce Ss icc seamen cbs sings op aeasctdana none tea Gabe Eee oe OD BOCs otic cmncmumenioiicumuuaeieiaentegtn . 07 
I WIE nt ce Sn bea Se ee ee 04 | Tea oo tat tic cca tla a Bera a ae ha 
Culot: ae . barrel egg cup. 210 
Re ae 8 Se a a ee a Bee oe ie .05 G. C barrel egg cup sae 
Cc _ ES aie italien ‘ ss as eeaneeas Sathana apres tie! eee . 06 Singie OU is cr oo oe, ali tase ae oar eee . 09 
I ia ON oe a a a ee 04 OD I iia catalan aashaataaacacrch ceca onal tn acta elena . O4 
Imperi Ne SOUND -: MON 500 aaa a as ee oa 
oC Rs ‘ ie on ia asc hte ts cs eas ae a . 0434 | Shirred egg cup covers - OT 
Tea qBees sna a cai Scala ta nai! | RO UD ace Scciaricrncstsen ica anatectaa einai . O8 
a UIE Sis Si at ope Salas le ts dali ch dive tac S984 | Seeeeeens: SO See eeeo as Sa aeanen - OF 
Lincoin : | Cake covers: 
NN ce Seale ei cae ew nam ee 06 TE a Oa iachead ac caus cess nce oa co emcee adn am eanaenniae 15 
aaa a i ah a centile ins eaasisescalb cabinet ee . 06 Br aloe cata ccswchicsnialasccocaasaile panies aaa clee tne cbecet a aaeimaciedd 213 
Ss aa caps eelanisacae apelin tie es See . 054 | Greenwood cake covers alt 
Plain MI ae ee ang a ats aes .30 
a a a Go ee OGa T Pate Mapes, 4, Se, 2ee 6 Bl ones sence . OF 
_ loa ga earn ES eo ee Pa Nash She a aa a? . OF 
D : MRA FP URRY TOE sc i ar tis ae ns tecnica nmi tage eee = . O84 
L. B. ial ; COR a | SOE NE os ec one 103 
SIE INI ps Rec ne rhe ch See a a 043 oe Oe a crip ansnsstcathidapia aiiiasbantaaaihiad ablareabietieenaiiniaeeecaanuinelia 1034 
Bennett coffee : K. & — high footed bowl: 
Ne eo a SE SS rr als . 05 IE vi cic as Ee eee ein tai Abies asada s a eaaipebilahaaiainepaaa acme . 104 
I SAO oe oe lag tas perigee Se bee aes Eee . O44 TU a a ee eae - O84 
RNIN ON 0 I ot tn eee II = ik Oc aeons acaba Sete ape - 06 
Se a a IIT IR bos en sissstn rutin seed acadasaten eases clase ae . 043 | 4 inch special footed bowl (will agree to set off on foot)_----~ O74 
Navy: Oyster bowl: 
I oi lela areata aS te So set . 043 Footed— 





NN cana delays nia cs eins Eclebbcc 


ueiaris Mamie Piet ns on es eee 
Beef-tea mug, barrel shape 





















oe NNN dale kos snc bitbatnce niin pines neat tasscintuedaasieiceagreciicilomescmdak. AN ae ee ee 4 
Café mug: - O74 
ae edge MO clacton cect os mecmnsenct eeaasiab anaes mee - O74 
I SUES iastasnisn ica seni accainiasignainiccadpemienicaaaaniesaaae = 7% 

Se acannon Seta adhe desea cig co dapalls Rbbiadams aed Low Ppa hotel ; 






Chocolate mug. 
Antique mug 
ge aS eee eee eee 
Automat mug 
Hot-milk mug 
Searles mugs, 30s 
French mug, 30s 


1 
1 
! 
! j 
a | tt 
r 3 if 
ot a 
4 tt 
. 4 | 
4 it 
. s 2 
et tt 
ae it 
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Oyster bowl—Continued. 
Low Soot, Gate thick— 
24s 


s 
St. Denis bowls: 


rad nsenteiandcaiiapiipclenstnbantt 
Sn Aine ciniicenieaieniiitsidiamtancinsandintia 


Closet pulls 
Coach handles 
Casket eee: 


No. 
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New price. 
0 


CREAM-COLORED WARE. 


Chambers 


Handling. 


Chambers, ribbon and turned handle 
Cups, teas, St. Denis and Baltimore, block handle 


Bowls: 
= 36s, 30s, and 24s 


§ ~~... 


128 picesiatichabiciesctilicialaanabicttenipeseicatdievantl 


Jiggering. 


Chamber covers, with knobs, complete, all sizes__._.__.___ 
Cups, tea, unhandled, sponged, complete 


Jars, flat top: 
, 1, 2, and 3-ounce 


Mugs, sponged, complete, 24s, 30s, and 36s___-_._._------------. 


Nappies : 


ai, 12 
Saucers, tea 


Bakers: 


Nappies, oval, same as above. 


Bed pans: 

No. 1 

No. 2 
Jumbo bed pans 
Cuspidors, tall : 

No 3 

No. 4 
Covered dishes: 

6-inch 
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New price. 

Sauce boats, cable $ 
Soaps: 

Oval, fast drainer at 

Square, fast drainer .30 

cacti ae ics Reg depeisepcibiantivtintoeealuichbphss teiniasanieaipe tala ek . 45 
Spitting cups: 

Fast top .36 

Funnel top 
Sugars, round: 

24: . 60 


. 56 


oo 
-vo0 


Tea 

. -9® 

30s ‘i " .8o 

White granite prices apply to all articles not enumerated in this list. 
WARRHOUSE WORK. 

Journeyman warehousemen, $2.50 per day. 

It is understood that above price of $2.50 per day shall be the mini- 
mum wage paid to any journeyman glost warehouseman competent te 
properly do ail classes of warehouse work, and who can show a clear 
record of not less than four consecutive years of work in that trade. the 
firm to be the judge of competency. This is not intended to prevent 
the payment of higher wages in particular cases. 

RULES. 
NINE-HOUR CLAUSE. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day for all day wage workers excepting 
engineers, engineers’ helpers, kiln firemen, watchmen, oddmen, and 
such others as must from necessity work longer hours. Eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work on pay Saturday. Lunch time shall be 
abolished for all day wage workers. Since the time of dippers’ helpers 
must be regulated by the time of the dippers, who, as a rule, work by 
the piece, the dippers’ helpers shall not be treated as day wage workers 
under this clause. 

RULES GOVERNING APPRENTICES. 
[Agreed to by committees representing United States Potters’ Association 
and the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters.] 

Rere 1. Apprentices shall serve their apprenticeship under the wages 
and conditions specified in the wage agreements existing between the 
United States Potters’ Association and the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

Ruts 2. An apprentice shall complete his apprenticeship under the 
firm with whom he started unless excused by them for valid reasons, 
and any time lost by said apprentice on his own account, such as loss 
of time, shall be made up to the firm, providing it amounts to 30 days 
or more, 

Rcutze 3. When an apprentice is leaving their employ for any rea- 
son the firm shall give him discharge papers and shali state on same 
the reasons of his discharge, together with the discount at which he 
was working. 

Rute 4. Should any apprentice lose his position through no fault 
of his own, such, for instance, as a firm -discontinuing business or 
having no further work for such apprentice, he shall be allowed to 
accept a position in any pottery where a vacancy might occur, even 
though the full ratio of apprentices is already employed. ‘This sec- 
tion does net apply to kiln placing, as the matter is covered in rules 
under kiln placing. And he shall be permitted to work at such pot- 
tery until he can be located in a position as apprentice. Such time 
shall count on his apprenticeship, providing he has his discharge 
papers approved by firm discontinuing his services. 

RULE 5. An apprentice discharged for neglect of work or other mis- 
behavior shall not be permitted to work at the trade again until he 


| finds a vacancy for an apprentice, and shali serve his full time, not 


counting the time he may be out of employment through the above 


| discharge. 


Rure 6. If an apprentice leaves the firm which employs him and 
attempts to pass off as journeyman or as an apprentice of less discount 
than his time calls for, he shall be compelled to return and finish his 
apprenticeship under the firm with whom he started, unless the stand- 
ing committee orders otherwise. 

Reis 7. In case of strike or lockout the provisions of this agreement 
shall stand suspended until the termination of such strike or lockout, 
and any time that may be lost by said apprentice shall be fully made 
up by him. 

Rue 8. Any breach or violation of an apprentice’s contract, either on 
the part of the firm or the apprentice, shall be a subject fer action by 
the standing committee. 

If at any time the adding of new apprentices in any branch of the 
trade works an apparent hardship, owing to the depressed business con- 
ditions, any petition from the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
to the United States Potters’ Association setting forth this situation 
will be given proper consideration. 

How to figure ratio of apprentices: In calculating the ration of ap- 
prentices in any branch of the trade all potteries under one manage- 
ment or ownership in any one city must be considered as one pottery ; 
but where potteries under one management are located in different 
cities they shall be considered separately. 

Excessive loss: Manufacturers shall use due diligence to prevent loss 
from green ware cracking on molds, and wherever excessive loss occurs 
and it appears that the manufacturer refuses to make necessary inves- 
tigation and take immediate steps to correct such trouble, it shall be a 
proper matter for adjustment by the standing committee. 

Standing committee: The standiag committee. East and West, shall 
be appointed as heretofore, to adjust matters that can not be settled 
between the firm and employee. The standing committee shall meet at 
stated intervals of 30 days, and all work in dispute shall be con- 
tinued pending and subject to the decision of the standing committee. 
A disinterested man shall be appointed in the East and in the West, to 
whom shall be referred for final decision all matters that result in tie 
vote of the standing committee. 

Disputes referred to the standing committee and not settled within 
80 days shall be referred back to the parties interested. 

No settlement shall be regarded final or binding unless reperted to 
the standing committee. Such report shall state the price and properly 
describe the article, together with the names of the firm and the indi- 
vidual making the settlement, and these particulars shall be recorded 
by the standing committee. 

Time clock: The National Brotherhood of Operative Potters recog- 
nizes the right of the manufacturer to require that all day wage em- 
ployees shall register time of beginning and quitting work on time 
aoe, or other time recording device, and of paying according to this 
record, ; 
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The square-deal clause: In the interpretation and application of the 
wage agreement and uniform scale, both sides shall recognize the in- 
tent to establish a fair day's wage for a fair day’s work; they shall not 
insist upon technicalities where the opposite intent is clear and when 
points arise not clearly and literally covered by the list they shall be 
decided unon merit and shall not be governed by what the wage scale 
may specify for something similar. When any material change from 
that contemplated by the uniform scale is made in the method of do- 
ing any particular work, or of making any particular article, rendering 
such work more difficult or more simple, full allowance shall be made 
for said change either by an increase or a decrease in the price as the 
case may be. 

It is agreed that no price or condition shall be considered settled by 
reason of the fact that it has been agreed upon by a firm not a member 
of the United States Potters’ Association or by a workman not a mem- 
ber of the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

Penalty for violation of agreement: In view of the fact that the 
committee representing the United States Potters’ Association and the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters are both empowered with 
full and final authority to act for their respective organizations in the 
formation of this agreement, it shall be considered that the individual 
members of both are parties to this contract, and should any individual 
member of either refuse to accept any condition herein, or should any- 
one withdraw -from his organization by reason of his dissatisfaction 
with the terms hereof, such act shall be considered a violation of con- 
tract upon the part of that individual and shall cancel his right to 
demand that he shall participate in the benefits and privileges of this 
ware agreement and his right to demand that he shall employ or be 
employed at the rates and under the conditions specified. 

Both parties to this agreement, through their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the conference committee, pledge themselves to use every 
honorable means to enforce the acceptance and observance of this agree- 
ment by all parties affected, to discourage any opposition on the part 
ef individuals, and to favor in every reasonable way those employers 
and employees who faithfully and honorably abide by this contract in 
all its provisions. 


GENERAL RULES AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 


Manufacturers are requested when work is short to instruct fore- 
men to divide work as equally as possible, and not to prefer some men 
over others in the distribution. 

Bg workman shall be charged for losses for which he is not respon- 
sible. 


It shall be left optional with individual firms whether they shall 


pay at noon on pay day, and whether they shall observe a Saturday. 


half holiday. 

Adequate closets shall be provided separately for male and female 
employees, and they shall be kept in sanitary condition. 

Double time shall be allowed for all labor required to be done on 
Christmas, July 4. and Labor Day, except to firemen, oddmen, and 
to others whose labor is necessary to maintain the orderly running of 
the plant, and for the proper protection of plant and property. 

It is recommended that heat be provided in all those departments 
where workmen are now exposed to excessive cold. 

It is recommended that an investigation be made of the heating con- 
ditions where the blower system is now installed, and if this system 
anywhere proves to be injurious to workmen an effort shall be made 
to provide a remedy. 

It is recommended that manufacturers shall take up with the work- 
men in their respective clay shops the subject of sweeping floors in 
such shops and endeavor to make some mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment whereby such shops shall be swept after regular working hours. 

When prior to the expiration of a wage agreement the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters desires to propose amendments to 
be embodied in the new agreement, such amendments shall be submitted 
to the United States Potters’ Association as nearly as may be feasible, 
60 days prior to the meeting of the joint conference committee, and 
the United States Potters’ Association shall submit its amendments as 
nearly as may be possible 30 days in advance of said meeting. 





APPENDIX B. 


Wace SCALE OF THE NATIONAL WINDOW GLASS WORKERS, EFFECTIVE 
OcTOBER 15, 1912, ExprrinGc May 29, 1913. 
NATIONAL WAGE SCALE FOR BLAST OF 1912-13. 

The undersigned manufacturer of glass, located at , agrees 


to the following wage scale and conditions. This wage agreement 
shall be in full force and effect from October 15, 1912, to May 29, 


1913, inclusive. 

Per 100-foot box, single: A B 
a I A nag cece pesto cnn tn a $0. 52 $0. 42 
I er: I OE! GO A acca ec 54 46 
MN sn Secs iniseccng Rees wn cnesigutipoiieetneoaaditneant . 62 . 54 


Per 100-foot box, double: 


a FN I OC asic aintin snips Scegin ms lcinaba 52 42 
RI Ee RS NT ONS ico cient encase aminanee 7% . 64 
ee i Se VO a aestccrectins = cnadenesanmeeeenewcrcoeeias - 79 -70 
ee ee Ne ki ca irainicd wercnnnaines . 84 78 
ID lai tannin 1. 75 1. 60 
Pe a kag alls cease ain deat cans ond emaapeebenaaieaciae 3. 22 8. 00 
NN a a cc ted ee ores etani nics ph cekatocwo eens tbariuinainiee tabatare - 46 


1. On the price specified in the above brackets there shall be paid an 
advance of 15 per cent. It is also understood and agreed that future 
advances which may be secured under the provisions of this scale shall 
be — to the amount due as wages after 15 per cent has. been 
applied. 

2. Gatherers shall receive 80 per cent as much as blowers’ wages 
for both single and double in all sizes. 

Flattners shall receive 27 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

3. Cutters shall be paid for cutting single strength 18 eents per box 
of 100 agents feet, plus 15 per cent; for double strength, 23 cents per 
box of 100 square feet, plus 15 per cent. 

4. All triple strength or 32-ounce glass shall be paid for as follows: 

Blowers wages per 100-foot box, up to and including 16 by 24, $1.90; 
all above 16 by 24, $2.15. 

All triple blown, containing 110 or more united inches, $4 per box. 

Gatherers, 75 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

Flattners, 27 per cent as much as blowers’ wages. 

Cutters, 50 cents per box of 100 square feet, with price and one- 
half for all fractional sizes booked, 16 by 16 and under. 
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5. When orders are given for 29 ounce glass averaging 7 lights to 
the inch, all trades to be paid at the rate of 25 per cent less than 
price specified for triple strength. 

6. Fifteen per cent above price specified for triple strength shall be 
paid for 42 ounce or glass averaging five lights to the inch. 

7. Thirty per cent advance above price specified for triple strength 
shall be paid for 52 ounce or glass averaging four lights to the inch. 

8. The basis of wages from date of this scale up to and including 
November 7 or 8, 1912, shall be the before-specified scale. For each 
succeeding four weeks, settlement shall be made on the basis of sales 
as shown by report for previous settlement period computed on the 
basis of 14 per cent advance in wages for every 1 point the price of 
—- advances above the discount of 90-20 single strength and 90-25 
ouble strength. 

9. Sworn monthly statements showing sales of glass during the four 
weeks preceding shall be submitted not later than three days after the 
elose of each settlement period by the secretary of the National Window 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association. The National Window Glass Work- 
ers shall have full privilege to examine the books and records of the 
secretary of the National Window Glass Manufacturers’ Association in 
order to verify statements that are submitted. 

10. The wage commissioners for the National Window Glass Workers 
shall be appointed by either the national president or executive board 
of the National Window Glass Workers and shall meet at the call of 
the president as soon after the close of each settlement as possible and 
tabulate sales reports submitted by the secretary of the National Win- 
dow Glass Manufacturers’ Association. The average selling discount 
shall be ascertained from the gross and net sales and a general average 
of these discounts shall be taken as the selling price for the settlement 
upon which basis settlement shall be made for the ensuing four weeks, 
as specified in section 8 of this wage scale. In such general average 
less than one-fourth per cent shall be dropped from consideration. and 
one-fourth to one-half per cent shall be counted as one-half per cent. 

11. The standard size of single strength shall be to cut 42 by 56; 
44 by 56, or its equivalent in inches, not to exceed 64 inches in length, 
can be made as special orders at any time that by so doing it is possible 
to avoid cutting in sizes up to 16 by 24, inclusive. Single strength shall 
be made at the rate of 9 rollers per hour. 
Number of double-strength rollers allowed per hour: 

All sizes up to and including 1,728 square inches, 9 per hour. 
All sizes up to and including 2,160 square inches, 8 per hour. 
All sizes up to and including 2,584 square inches, 7 per hour. 
All sizes above 2,584 square inches, 6 per hour. 


Up to and ee: Per hour. 
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12. Cutters shall receive price and one-half for all fractional sizes 
above 16 by 16 excepting 134 by 26 and 28, and double price for all 
fractional sizes booked 16 by 16 and under, and double price for all 
sizes under 14 united inches, and above prices shall be subject to no 
discounts. 

13. A boss cutter shall be employed by all firms, and shall be a mem- 
ber of the National Window Glass Workers. Boss cutters shall receive 
the following rate of wages for their services: For 12 pots or less, 
$12.50 per week, and $2.50 for each additional 12 pots or less per week. 
This rate only to apply to cutters who are cutting. 

14. Ten dollars extra at the end of every four weeks shall be paid 
to cutters cutting the big plate. 

15. The number of lights per box in all strengths shall be uniform. 

16. The following list governs cutters when setting out single 
strength sheets: Six and one-half lights per 100 feet. In setting out 
double sheets, 48 by 64 or the — in square inches shall be set 
out at the rate of five lights per box. 

17. Stock sheets.—Manufacturers may set out a limited number of 
stock sheets, amount not to exceed 800 feet per four weeks for any pot, 
place, or blower. This to apply to both single and double, except that 
for the last eight weeks of the See period of this scale the amount 
heretofore specified may be doubled. 

The single and double strength glass set out shall be booked to the 
blower at the price the single-strength glass and double-strength glass, 
rer cut and packed during the week it is set out, averages per 

Ox. 

The cutter is to receive full price for all glass set out in stock sheets. 

Stock sheets shall not be cut up or shipped during the blast. 

18. Poor double-strength glass may be set out for grinding at the 
rate of 1,000 feet per four weeks per pot or place and not to exceed 1,000 
feet for any four weeks. Single-strength shall not be set out for grind- 
ing purposes, 

19. Crackle or muffle glass shall be paid for at the rate of $1.50 per 
box of 100 square feet. Gatherers to receive 80 per cent as much as 
blowers’ wages. — 

20. There shall be no glass blown, gathered, flattened, or cut on the 
ointes holidays: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Decoration Day, and 

abor Day. 

21. Manufacturers shall furnish oil, soap, chalk, and ice for drinking 
water; also must at their own cost piece blowpipes and put new 
handles on same 

22. A boss blower shall be employed at all pot furnaces, and shall 
receive not less than $1.50 per pot per month. 

23. Manufacturers shall pay snappers’ wages. When blower and gath- 
erer work without snappers thev shall receive snappers’ pay. 

24. Manufacturers shall deduct from the earnings of all members of 
the National Window Glass Workers working for them 2 per cent of the 
amount earned for dues to the National Window Glass Workers, and 
shall, within 10 days after each and every settlement, present a check 
for the full amount to the local president, payable to the secretary of 
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the National Window Glass Workers, together with the names, amount 
earned, and the amount paid by each member during said period, same 
to be forwarded by local president to the national secretary. No debt 
of any kind that’a member contracts shall prevent the deduction of 
this 2 per cent, and any manufacturer who overpays or fails to deduct 
and forward said money for dues shall be held liable to the National 
Window Glass Workers for the payment of same, whether the member 
has anything due him or not. ‘This also to apply to entire earnings for 
boss cutters. All bills to be presented weekly, with the amount earned. 
Said bills to have the amount of glass cut in each bracket and amount 
of A and B. 

™ °5. The manufacturer shall deduct money from members’ wages when 
notified to do so by the president, secretary, local president, or execu- 
tive board, and the National Window Glass Workers agrees to collect 
from its members money or transportation advanced to its members by 
any manufacturer, providing the member signs an order and continues 
to work at his trade. 

26. In case of dispute over poor glass, the blower and gatherer shall 
be required to work at list wages unless released by the manager or 
local president, o—— that this shall not apply to stony glass, in 
which case the manufacturer shall pay an average day's wages if he in- 
sists on having the glass worked. The gatherer and flattener shall 
receive the same proportionate guaranty as the blower’s guaranty. 
When a general guaranty is given at any plant to protect the blower, 
yatherer, and flattener from poor glass, it shall be made by the local 
president and local council, subject to ratification by the president or 
executive board. Should such guaranteed glass amount to more than 
the specified guaranty, the blower, gatherer, and flattener shall receive 
the benefit of the full amount of such excess. Should such guaranteed 
glass amount to less than the specified guaranty, the cutter shall re- 
ceive the same relative increase as provided for the blower, gatherer, 
and flattener as above. 

27. Manufacturers shall pay all workmen weekly. Members shall 
ve paid for a week’s work not later than the following week. 

28. Forty hours shall constitute a week's work for blowers and 
gatherers. The following system may be adopted when locals so decide : 
In order to do away with the 4 o’clock shift on Saturday morning, the 
midnight shift shall continue until 8 o’clock, the day shift starting at 
8 o'clock and working until 12 noon. ‘The 4 o’clock shift finishes work 
for the week at midnight Friday night. All work ceases on Saturday 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

29. All manufacturers signing or authorizing the signing of this scale 
hereby agree and bind themselves to comply with the usages and work- 
ing rules of the National Window Glass Workers, which shall be printed 
for the use of both parties. 

30. In case of fires being blocked or plants going out of blast, all 
glass must be cut up and counted off by the regular cutter, and the 
four trades paid in full at the end of seven days from time of going 
out of blast. 

51, All manufacturers signing this scale hereby bind themselves and 
those they represent to and with the National Window Glass Workers 
that they will not, either by themselves or any officer, stockholders, 
representative, or other authorized person, sign any other scale or 
agree to pay any other scale of wages than the scale provided herein, 
and for any violation of this the president of the National Window 
Glass Workers shall, upen being satisfied of the violation, notify the 
company or firm, that they have canceled this scale, as to such manu- 
facturers, and all members of the National Window Glass Workers 
employed by such manufacturer shall cease work. 

32. We, the scale committee of the National Window Glass Workers, 
do hereby declare that we represent each and every member of the 
National Window Glass Workers, and that we have been given full 
authority by all of said members to sign this scale, and each manu- 
facturer signing or authorizing the signing of this scale thereby recog- 
nizes the said scale committee and acknowledges its authority so. to 
sign. 

SecTION II.—Rules for working—Manufacturer. 


SEcTION 1. Manufacturers shall employ regular skimmers for both day 
and night shifts to do all necessary skimming. (This to apply to tanks 
only.) Gatherers shali be permitted to skim at the beginning of the 
shift and at tempo. 

Sec. 2. Manufacturers 
o'clock noon. 


Src. 3. No local president, exeentive officer, scale committeeman, or 
trustee shall be discharged during the blast pm it be for willfully 
neglecting his work or incompetency, which shall be proven to satis- 
faction of local council, 

Sec. 4. Any company hiring a member and said member upon arrival 
and reporting for duty finding no vacancy existing, that company shall 
pay said member at the rate of $15 per week until place is vacant, or 
said company shall defray all expenses incurred by said member from 
the time he left his home or place of starting until his return to his 
destination. 

Sec. 5. Any manufacturer introducing into his flattening house, blow 
furnace, tank, or pots new inventions, supposed improvements, shall 
so long as said improvements continue to be an experiment, or until it 
shall have been demonstrated that it shall not be a loss to the work- 
men, pay a guaranty to all workmen whose work is or may be affected 
by said machine or invention. Said guaranty shall consist of so much 
per box, and every 63 rollers 42 by 56 to constitute a box of single 
strength, and the number of rollers according to the regular list to 
constitute a box of double strength. Said guaranty to be arranged 
between the manager of the said works and the national president of 
the National Window Glass Workers, subject to ratification of the execu- 
tive board. 

Scc. 6. No member of the National Window Glass Workers shall be 
denicd the right to enter any factory, flattening house or cutting room 
where the national scale is in force. This not to apply to men under 
= influence of strong drink, sleeping in factories, or using abusive 
anguage. : 

Sec. 7. Stock sheets.—Manufacturers may set out'a limited number 
of stock sheets, amount not to exceed 800 fect per four weeks for any 
pot, place, or blower ‘This to apply to both single and double, except 
that for the last eight weeks of the operating period of this scale the 
amount heretofore specified may be doubled. The single and double 
strength glass set out shall be booked to the blower at the price the 
Single-strength glass and donble-strength glass respectively cut and 
packed during the week which it is set out, averages per box. The 
eutter is to receive full price for all glass set out in stock sheets. No 
stock sheets shall be cut up or shipped during the blast, 


paying on Saturday shall do so before 12 
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Sec. 8. Poor double-strength glass may be set out for grinding at 
er pot or  — and not to exceed 1,000 


the rate of 250 feet per week 
feet for any four weeks. Gatherers shal 
as blowers’ wages for all grinders. 

Sec. 9. There shall be no glass blown, gathered, flattened, or cut on 
the following holidays: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Decoration Day, and 
Labor Day. 


receive 80 per cent as much 


GENERAL WOREING RULES. 


Section 1. The following working rules shall govern both manu- 
facturers and members of this association on and after the signing of 
what is known as the wage scale. i 

Sec. 2. In all cases, except in cases of willful neglect of work, when 
immediate discharge may follow, seven days’ notice shall be given be- 
fore discharging any workman. Any workman desiring to quit a place 
shall be required to give seven days’ notice and to faithfully work out 
the same, unless released by his employers. Notice to quit a place to 
be valid, must be given in writing to the local president. This to apply 
alike to employers and men. 

Sec. 3. When a member leaves a factory, either by discharge, release 
by the manager, or after having worked out his week's notice, the 
local president shall notify the manager or firm that the member's 
Wages are due seven days thereafter. 

Sec. 4. Blowers and gatherers shall not be allowed io work on two 
successive shifts. 

Sec. 5. No member shall gather or blow before 1 o'clock a. m. 
Monday. 

The foreman of a pot furnace may permit a blower and gatherer to 
commence before the regular time, but in no ease shall they be allowed 
to make more than the regular number of rollers per hour, ner com- 
mence ahead of time—Monday morning at 1 o'clock or 12 o'clock mid- 
night following a holiday. 

Sec. 6. No blower or gatherer shall dip out pots, nor shall any blower 
or gatherer carry out rollers, whether paid for doing so or not. 

Sec. 7. No member of this association shall pay for the piecing or 
repairing of pipes or tools at any time, and the manufacturer shall also 
furnish pipe handles and have them put on. A rental charge, not to 
exceed 25 cents per week, may be made when manufacturers furnish 
a full set of blowpipes. 

Sec. 8. Gatherers and blowers working spare glass shall 
spare and have it kept separate. 

Sec. 9. All companies engaging a spare blower will have him mark 
his glass when gathering the same as when blowing and not pay on 
average blowing. 

Sec. 10. Each pot furnace shall be under the control of a foreman, 
who shall be either a blower or gatherer, and said foreman shall have 
full charge during blowing and oversee all pot settings. 

Sec. 11. Manufacturers shall furnish blackboard or slate to lehr 
tenders and shove boys, on which shall be kept an account of all glass 
which bursts in the oven and number of pieces coming off lehr. 

Sec. 12. No two blowers or gatherers wil! be allowed to work in the 
same place on the same shift except as helper. 

Sec. 13. The work of turning pots shall be done by the boss blower, 
but when requested by the boss blower, blower and gatherer shall 
assist in turning pots and building up furnace rings in his own place. 

Sec. 14. No boss blower or gatherer will be allowed to mend benches 
except from clute holes hen setting pots. So blewer or gatherer 
shall be allowed to get sand or clay or furnish any other material for 
pot setting cr mending benches. 

Sec. 15. The standard size of single strength shall be to cut 42 
by 56; 44 by 56 or its equivalent in inches not to exceed 64 inches 
in length can be maGe as special orders at any time that by so doing 
it is possible to avoid cutting in sizes up to 16 by 24, inclusive. 

Sec. 16._If any blower or gatherer is absent from pot setting and 
not excused by the manager or master blower, he shall be subject to fines 
as follows: Blowers absent from pot settings without reasonable ex- 
cuse, $1; gatherers, 75 cents. This not to apply to spare workers 
except when they work that blowing. 

Sec. 17. A list of all fines imposed shall be handed into the office 
of the company by the local president, and the amount deducted from 
such workmen's account at the next settlement. 

Sec. 18. A blower or gatherer working at single strength, making a 
thickness of more than 11 to the inch, shall be fined $5 for each and 
every offense. 

Sec. 19. Members will not be allowed to work with 
member of this association, This, however, does not 
charged apprentices. 

Sec. 20. Any blower or gatherer making more grinders than provided 
for by law, or any cutter cutting or setting out more stock sheets 
or grinders than provided by law, shall be fined not less than $5 for 
the first offense and $10 for each succeeding offense. 

Sec. 21. No single-strength blower or place will be allowed to make 
double-strength grinders. 

Sec. 22. No blower shall be allowed to Iet snappers open, swing, or 
put rollers on the crane. Anyone violating this law shall be fined at 
the discretion of the lecal council. (This shall also apply to snapper 
earrying lump to cooling tub.) 

Sec. 23. Snappers shall not be allowed to gather on ring irons for 


on 


mark it 


anyone not a 
apply to 


dis- 


ave 
the purpose of filling thread pots or glaze blocks or to make trinkets. 
This does not apply to snappers gathering threads during the blowing. 

Sec. 24. Boss blowers in pot furnaces shali receive not less than 
$1.50 per pot per month, 

Sec, 25. No member or local, when a Gifficulty arises, shall have 
the right to cease work or pull pipes without the authority or permis- 
sion of the national president or executive board through the local 
council, 

Sec. 26. Forty hours shall constitute a week's work for blowers 
and gatherers. The following system may be adopted when locals so 
decide : In order to do away with the 4 o’clock short shift on Saturday 
morning the midnight shift starting at 8 o'clock and working until 
12 noon. The 4 o'clock shift finishes work for the week at midnight 
Friday night. All work ceases on Saturday at 12 o'clock noon, 

Sec. 27. Where breakage of glass occurs through fault in construc- 
tion of flattening oven, or breaking of dip frames, blowcrs, gatherers, 
and flatteners shall be reimbursed and receive an average of pay for 
all glass broken. 

Sec. 28. A thorough investigation of the methods of any company 
shall be undertaken when charges are made by local president and 
council that members are not receiving proper amount of boxes ar 
wages. Any member assisting in the investigation shall be properly 
protected by the organization. 
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FLATTENERS, | 

Src. 29. Twelve pots shall be, the limit for any one flattening oven. 

Sec. 30. Where 12 pots are flattened in any oven 3 flatteners shall 
be employed on said oven. 

Sec. 31. All flatteners working over 6 hours sh 
minutes for lunch, 

Sec. 32. No flattenecr shall flatten for more than four pots, unless 
in case of actual emergency. 

Sec. 33. Any flattener working where coal 
allowed to‘clinker out producer or put on braces. 

Sec. 34. No one other than an apprentice shall be allowed to lay 
out except the oven shall be larger than a four-stone. Any flattener 
violating this law shall be fined $25. 

Src. Flatteners shall not saw 
scantlings, to prepare blocks. 

Sec. 36. No flattener shall be allowed to pay any part of layer out’s 
wages, or any help that may be employed about the flattening house. 
Sec. 37. No flattener shall be compelled to rub flattening stones. 

Sec. 38. No flattener shall be allowed to assist in setting flattening 
stones, building fire boxes or mantles, or anything pertaining thereto. 
This only to apply during time fire is in blast. 

CUTTERS. 

Sec. 39. No cutter shall be allowed to cut more than two 
half pots of single strength and three pots of double strength. 

Sec. 40. Each cutter shall assort his own glass, count off the same 
and credit to the blower, gatherer, and flattener, retaining the amount 
of glass on his slate until the local president has received the bills for 
the amount of glass produced each week, and the cutter shall give the 
blower, gatherer, and flattener a weekly account of glass cut, and shall 
also place slips which will state number of boxes cut and brackets in 
which they are booked in glass after having counted off. 

Sec. 41. No cutter shall work while the fire is out filling orders 
from glass set out in the sheet for weekly wages, when such wages 
would be exceeded in amount if the glass cut was paid for according 
to the regular price per box, as fixed in the articles of agreement be- 
tween this association and manufacturers. 

Sec. 42. Cutters in setting out single strength stock sheets shall | 
book the same to blower, six and a half lights per hundred foot box. 

Sec. 45. Each manufacturer shall employ a boss cutter, said boss 
cutter to be a member of the National Window Glass Workers, and he | 
shall divide and distribute the orders among the cutters. 

Sec. 44. All fractional sizes shall be counted to the full inch above, 
not below. 

Sec. 45. No cutter shall be allowed to accept less than the regular 
price per box for cutting on account of the employment of an assorter. 

Sec. 46. All glass must be flattened and cut weckly, except in cases 
of ovens breaking down or other unavoidable circumstances. | 

Sec. 47. Cutters when squaring up glass in sheets and standing them | 
out shall book the same according to the wage agreement, and any 
cutter violating this law shall be fined $25 for the first offense, $50 for 
the second offense, and any member found guilty of a third offense 
shall be suspended from the association. 

Sec. 48. Cutters shall not be allowed to work on Sunday, subject to | 
a fine of $5 for each and every offense. 

Sec. 49. All stock @hects must be handled by the cutter, who shall-| 
receive full pay for doing same. ‘- 

Sec. 50. Cutters shall not cut or book more than one blower'’s glass | 
at any one time. | 

Sec. 51. Cutters shall not carry spare glass into their stalls to cut. 
The company shall bear the expense of such transfer of glass. 

Sec. 52. Cutters shall not be allowed to keep an account of the snap- 
per’s work. 

Sec. 53. The manufacturers shall furnish oil and chalk for cutters. 

Sec. 54. Cutters shall not be allowed to cut glass in any size and 
book same to the company and themselves. 

For violation of the above a fine of $25 shall be imposed for the first 


all stop at least 20 


is used shall not be 


| 
| 
35. or cut the rounds off logs | 


and a 
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List of prices, season of 1912 and 1913—Continued. 
OVALS, FRENCH SQUARES, TALL BLAKES, AND TALL OBLONG PRESCRIPTIONS, 

















| Per gross. 
Contents. Weight. | — 
| N.M. | W. M. 
Ounces. | 
SAID og css diaees «ap shecdhh cumuceucednccueceenaiet |. $0.54 $0.57 
SN. 5 gi dsipe nh sees doe ecetida se tuaweave hs cee asbUreee 1} .56 -58 
POR nin iv ceesincutnaecpebel> clntaswa sbcsmeabwckedauea 2 -58 .61 
NOR. c Kgmrebsvetes oSénae> a cthcddigeinesteadiaseg vel 3 -50 <3 
Is sc ccacneseseddendds scones eueeudiiedde sedis 4 - 56 -59 
ON at iis car cdnw hse eainchnn sae eet Teedbeh pasted 4} - 60 -63 ° 
NOs 5240500 teids ony, - duh REe abc ctamidiidac TERAATE 54 - 64 - 66 
RR as okie saechee cds ood abvedeysuksiteatawintoeas 6 - 66 - 69 
SMe «diene. sae sd peeuecdabseactalae icthtie dv ewacwab 7 .72 75 
bo agate seule atamnes tage alas ckbaGebeeswedgidote 8} .79 82 
BUR ea inipcen cc secdsind «ake g> Suedieedasghe Phas of 94 . 82 86 
12-9unce..... | 86 90 
4-nunce..... -90 94 
PID ais 6 sabnncd ocsSecocecécetciensesubcenstuseeneeey -93 - 96 
1€-ounce -95 -99 
17-.unce -99 1.02 
12-ounce 1.02 1.05 
19-ounce 1.06 1.08 
20-ounce 1.09 1.12 
PMD isn ocbinind haceded soctavenyesiuewasdeyckcetesdan - 18 1.21 1.24 
IL, snviauwia suk cn iden cuendie deitan wade ubees sane 19 1.25 1.28 
PGI. 2 \adateb csecntewdss 20 1.30 1.33 





LIQUOR OVALS, WITH WINE OR BRANDY FINISH ONLY, AS SHOWN IN cUT.t 
[This list to apply on Union Oval Picnic, Shoo-Fly, and Jo-Jo flask. 
Blowers shall receive count for all blowover flasks after being chipped.] 















Contents. Weight. ia 
Ounces. 

I iain sisc's nin outcast callin lie naicabs das eae ea deeipaiealid ioe nie 1h $0. 54 
}-ounce..... 2 -56 
2-ounce. . . 2} -58 
3-ounce. .. 3 -54 
4-ounce. .. 4 -57 
WORN. Biosoc oth che yess cnae ne desn deatusccasncesecsces 5 - 60 
GIRIIK bps oak ocak cccccsus ta nacbeoasceesndecdaueesnsne 54 -61 
WANG Fn css dagadscceteinchcssvecteseeceuatececescssedeccecss 6 . 64 
POD, 1:20» sei dats Ga seusnteds snsennusmapaceensees 7 . 69 
PN issicdcl cticdscassonxuncsekeeets 83 - 76 
NB 64 6 adis HS Sew es nb Gavebsatecsee 9} -79 
CPG iso ion csrcecdesptdanstbadandeticduscsedsbodusetadecdine 10 - 82 
NG a Fac csiinhsdcsccddtucebst gciue acktaddbcdeevesdeandssass ll -87 
DING iii 0 acdncenswetncsdevacandovc’censsussqeceectcannscceeees 12 -91 
NIM Fok Bididic da Cak oe vc cb de teCad ae np leudbewee aed aeepeewie 13 95 
POG oc boo dc cuties csen séuesetbcbatesenstds excedebbocsndvete 14 -98 
SI Sa vs sins bids o Sees Se ccvecel peak sechss snes cesedaerebbseeesd 15 1.01 
CO isk 5 oii nce Reaenks « bse Vacca cag hecods tbe dweunede cease 16 1.04 
SROGE...n » casnckkunscechebibe BhUUsassedieindcleuestenetatesast 18 1.16 
bascetecaatademteds adatas Retinsdses cus etedetMimaas Aoken 19 1.19 

oom Neht Mie dic ants sbeptihe agi kire a dite : 20 1,24 





1 Not printed. 
FLATS, SHORT BLAKES, AND SHORT OBLONGS, 





{ Per gross. 














offense, $50 for the second offense, and suspension from the association | Contents. Weight. N. M. W. M. 

for the third offense, ne sa ‘ aii hi aici ae oe, 
Accepted : | Ouncess. 

——_— —_—— Manufacturer. MORUION gicaisnns aw, 2S c0k kas cman die Hos SkSa eeea eek cee ed 1 | $0.57] $0.59 

— ——--— Local President. TE inc. ois aid poe ae 14 -58 - 60 

Manufacturers’ scale committee: John Koblegard, chairman; J. §, | l-ounce.... 2 -5 -6L 

Walker, secretary: H. R. Hilton, John G. Todd, Charles H. Harding, | 12-ounce.... . +59 -61 

Joseph Grant, C. F. Lutes, 2-ounce...-.. 24 - 62 . 64 

National Window Glass Workers’ scale committee: J. M. Neenan, | 22-0unce.... 3 - 65 - 67 

president; Charles Bryant, secretary; John Siemer, Shreve Ames, | 3-oulce..... 34 54 55 

George W. Harbert, Charles L. Bryant, Charles Beebe, Jules A, Bras- | 4-ounce..... : 43 -59 -61 

seur, George H. Rozzell, James W. Woodruff, S-OUNCE. .. 2 eee eee e eee eeeeeecee eee e cece en eeeeteceeereees 53 - 63 - 65 

a C-OUMCE. .. onc rcncrccccccccccccccccsescsesepavesececnese 6 - 68 7 

= WHR hon canca cconmute acne adengter dur endare 7 73 -74 

APPENDIX C., DUE nnscteceteetn rae tantaphasgnsaken 8 oon 78 

Wace ScaLe AND WORKING RULES ADOPTED BY THE GLASS BOTTLE 10-ounce ee Nbc tee at ee 9 -82 - 84 

D> catia a? 5 aeinaiaee deiieenias 5 alan aedian aeeeaiae “ae : RS had vaca ataddadess cl aucniousne sei il -90 .92 

BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA AND THE | 4-ounce 12 95 97 

rn r ‘ so ’ a 2o9rTr we oayan "TTT pepe mer . o = Xu -- . ot 

NATIONAL GLASS VIAL AND BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 16-ounce. . 14 1.04 1.06 

List of prices, season of 1912 and 1913. 24-ounce. . 18 1.25 1. 26 

ROUND AND FLUTED PRESCRIPTIONS—-LONG AND SIIORT. 32-ounce.... 22 1, 42 1.45 





| 
| Per gross. 














Contents. Weight. | $$ 
| N.M. | W.M. 
ihiesaiteatacllachinanl - — a kasi e a cadllidaadciat 
| | 
| Ounces. | j 
Sp COMMIS 55 hi cs cscs canes vase epasednandcetiors Wi | $0.54 | £0.53 
ee SR ETE RE 13] .56] 59 
MON se tt tec eadon nots ade vane Rake ee wy hates | 2 | 58 | 61 
CA tlnknde nthe algbnabshestwlbaeareaed sukacsicoue 2k | -49 bl 
Ie tes ate eh sc tate ee oa iGome utes 3h) .54| .58 
ARR hers de ee ee a 45] .58| 61 
NN Ss REO a, Gee SR Se a Chk ee oes . G4 
MEL Cins Shasce cetagectrsrocsakden Subas -bheessensivars G4 | -69 | 71 | 
PN tiacee sed eubdae itn. c seco seth seessccenetesss 73 73 | - 76 | 
ieinthandsackeb cede Oakhas ee 8 | -77 | - 80 | 
12-ounce 9 | - 82 | - 86 | 
14-ounce 10 | - 86 | -91 | 
16-ounce 11 | -91 96 | 
€ } 
<1 SERRE GONE Seen a amRI mien tS < é 
2-ounce 18 | 1.22 a 
SiG Sel od Dn Ds, alec Na a ae | 








ROUND CASTOR OILS AND LEMON SIRUPS. 


[Olive oils and castor oils, bell-bottom oils, octagon shape, to be rated 
the same as round castor oils.] 

















" Tai Per 
Contents. Weight. gross. 
Ounces. 
SDS 55 a5 ncn diiecinnt obkbbansaddensvoceng ste theesusasieespees 1 $0.58 
PIE ovo sgn cndagncsopcdtaeagh Gilet cencetbeetbegbesiewatseael 14 -60 
BEDS... 6 cc cccnaccchnsconupgesasdtesebancdis cebsedebesccacavuwed 2 -65 
ino cnc ctivins ccncccdsubuns JéO0sctubémedescstestsaneabebnes 23 -65 
SRINIO.. . i croniegccavenconce vessiqscesesaconstocbstdscescacdsess 24 -68 
EE cndnnonstsnsncusdatoncedsnayesdennessdatchesnedepesnenns | 3 -70 
SMI. 2 > SA. aot con cteeee tn skdns sien at teuetedneabasel<seacated | 4 76 
| SOEOe ee oe esac cccccrescsenssebacestasep secs hang <tabedeode 43 -81 
De ccpnatenacccespesls duns tdcacsadenscqualbedpsadiaeiedees 5 ° 
[PIER 0 cs cevcestcdacdvbvessdsctosesscsennebey bedseateceugvesed 63 
} 10-ounce...... Sipe sanesedd dddddbudatecocnnseuenste déngsewepensus | 8 
RD a iishcns0sapcepiipide apes des ces aan ubcings 
F BPO. 35. cceaakiGebotersdpeabiaanbusteaee 
DOGUIGG,. . «4 cascovcecstcsapsteudéncemssshacceetpesspasbuccuesaes 
SUOMI, 6 oo scnck cons cuntacnsidsoneeueenbeetdtiesahtdeeeh saree | 20 
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List of prices,-season of 1912 and 1913—Continued. 
BALL-NECK PANELS. 


Per 


Contents. gross. 


j-ounce 
14-ounce 
1}-ounce 


s-ounce 
$}-ounce......... 


14-ounce 
16-ounce 


BEeBenssRexseeee 





DEMIJOHNS AND CARBOYS. 


Contents. Weight. | Value. 





2-ounce 
é-ounce 


&-gallon 
Sand 9 gailon 
20 and 11 galfon 


16-gallon 

Baltimore lipped, 3-p 
Baltimore lipped, 5-pint 
Hydrock’s, 5-gatlon 


EULR 


OR EXPORT BEERS—-SPECIAL LIST TO BE APPLIED ONLY ON 
EXPORT BEERS. 


NECK 





Per 


Contents. gross. 


Weight. 





BRANDIES, WHISKIES, IRISH WHISKIES, TOM GINS, AND WINES. 
[All brandies, whether round, square, or octagon, tall or squat, bulb, 
twist, or plain neck, except very flat-shouldered, square brandies, such 


as the Hannis, which shall be a special price, shall be rated on the 
present bracket.] 


Per 
gross. 


Contents. Weight. 


1-ounce sample 
1}-ounce sample. . 
2-ounce sample... 
24-ounce 


16 to gallon....... 
12 to gallon 
10 to gallon 
8 to gallon 
7 to gallon.... 
6 to gallon... 
D 


Notre.—-Any brandy bottle holding more than 258 ounces and less 
than 32 ounces shall be rated as a brandy 4 at the standard weight 
of 24 ounces. Price. $1.10 per gross, 
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List of prices, season of-1912 and 1913—Continued. 
SPECIAL LIST—TO BE APPLIED ONLY ON LAGER BEERS, CHAMPAGNE SITAPB 
APOLLINARIS, AND SELECT BEERS. 
Per gross, 
a 2 hit Gln Bas cteititilck tit nil etait nina ipanibiel a cia $v. 62 
weight 7 


2-ounce 
10-ounce 
11-ounce 
12-ounce 
13-ounce 
14-ounce 
15-ounce 
16-ounce 
17-ounce 
18-ounce 
19-ounce 
20-ounce 
21-ounce 
22-ounce 
23-ounce 
24-ounce 
25-ounce 
26-ounce 
27-ounce 
28-ounce 
30-ounce 
32-ounce 
34-ounce 
36-ounce 
52-ounce 


bo DO 


DalaIaI- 


12-ounce_ 

13-ounce 

I ancien tila edilits pstinllgidinlno tities asaniltadihcolibilinigtintaeecesiataniipnicleticieiiaydin 
eR ies ills ieiia cicatricial ical tac aa tone ienite 
16-ounce 

17-ounce 


20-ounce 


24-ounce 
26-ounce 
27-ounce 
NR GB Acicnlinne hacit ld in aipiiilaiclibianihaickdipsstan casa has eee 
29-ounce 


. 40 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I will ask for a 
vote pro forma upon those amendments. 

Now. Mr. President, I will ask for a vote pro forma upon 
those amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STONE. It is understood, of course, that the matter 
referred to goes in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; without objection, it goes into 
the Recorp. The question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The’ amendments were rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. Strike out paragraphs 255 to 271, inclusive, 
being all the paragraphs of Schedule I, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


1. Cotton card lap, sliver, roving, or roping, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

2. Cotton waste and flocks manufactured, 10 per cent ad: valorem; 
antiseptic, medicated, or sterilized cotton, cotton waste, or flocks, 20 
per cent ad valorem. ; 

3. Cotton carded yarn in the gray or otherwise, not advanced beyond 
the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more single 
yarns together, 1 cent per pound on all numbers up to and including 
No. 10, and one-twentieth of 1 cent per pound additional for each 
number or fraction thereof in excess of No. 10 and up to and including 
No. 29 or any fraction thereof; on No. 30 2 cents per pound, and one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound additional for each number or fraction thereof 
in excess of No. 30 

4. Cotton carded yarn or thread not otherwise provided for, in the 
gray or otherwise, advanced beyond the condition of singles by group- 
ing or twisting two or more single yarns together; and cable-laid yarn 
or thread, in the gray or otherwise, made by grouping or twisting two 
or More twisted yarns or threads together, 14 cents per pound on all 
numbers up to and including No. 10 and three-fortieths of 1 cent per 
pound additional for each number or fraction thereof in excess of No. 
10 and up to and including No. 29 or any fraction thereof; on No. 30, 
8 cents per pound, and three-twentieths of 1 cent per’ pound additional 
for each number or fraction thereof in excess of No. 30. 

5. Cotton combed yarn, in the gray or otherwise, whether in the con- 
dition of singles or advanced beyond the condition of singles by twisting 
two or more single yarns together, shall be dutiable at the same rates of 
duty as cotton carded yarns of similar structure, and in addition thereto 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

6. Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, 
on spools, shall be dutiable at the same rates of duty as the single 
yarns from which they are-made. 

7. Cotton cloth made of carded yarn, plain woven, in the gray, or 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, mercerized, or other- 
wise finished, containing not more than 5 square yards to the pound, 
5 per cent ad valorem; containing more than 5 and not more than 73 
square yards to the pound, 10 per cent ad valorem; containing more 
than 73 square yards to the pound, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

8. Cotton cloth, made wholly or in part of combed yarn, plain woven, 
in the gray, or bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, mercerized, or 
otherwise finished, containing more than 5 square yards to the pound, 
123 per cent ad valorem ; containing more than 5 and not more than 7% 
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yards to the pound, 174 per cent ad valorem; containing more than 74 
square yards to the pound, 224 per cent ad valorem. 

9. Cotton cloth, fancy woven, in the gray, or bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, mercerized, or otherwise finished, figured or 
containing figures produced by various weaving devices known as 
dobby, drop-box, leno, lappet, swivel, and any other name except 
Jacquard, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

10. Cotten cloth, made wholly or in part of dyed yarns, containing 
Jess than 5 square yards to the pound, 10 per cent ad valorem; con- 
taining 5 or more square yards to the pound, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

11. Cotton cloth woven by means of the Jacquard attachment, not 
otherwise provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

12. Cotton table damask, 30 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of 
cotton table damask, or of which cotton table damask is the component 
material of chief value, not otherwise specially provided for in this 
section, 80 per cent ad valorem. 

13. Cleths containing silk or artificial silk, in which cotton is the 
component materiai of chief value, shall be subject to the same rates 
of duty as cotton cloths of similar weave or construction, and in 
addition thereto 5 per cent ad valorem. 

4. Cotton cloths filled or coated, in whole or in part, including oil- 
cloth of. cotton ; waterproof cloths composed of cotton or in which cot 
ton is the component material of chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

15. Handkerchiefs or mufflers of cotton, in the piece or otherwise, 
finished or unfinished, hemstitched or not, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for, shall pay the same rate of duty as the cloth ef which they 
are made, and in addition thereto 5 per cent ad valorem. 

16. Towels. wash rags or cloths, finished or unfinished and not in the 
piece, or cloth composed wholly or in part of looped threads lying on 
the surface, such as are known as terry cloth, and articles made there- 
from, not including wearing apparel; any of the foregoing made of 
cotton or of which cotton is the component material of chief value, 20 
per cent ad valorem, 

17. Plushes, velvets, and all pile fabrics made of cotton, or of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value, whether the pile covers 
the entire surface or not, and cut in whole or in part, 40 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That manufactures or articles in any form, inciud- 
ing such as are commonly known as bias dress facings or skirt bindings, | 
made or cut from plushes, velvets, or other such pile fabrics composed 
of cotton, or of which cotion is the component material of chief value, 
shall be subject to the same rates of duty as the fabrics from which 
they are made 

18. All articles manufactured of cotton chenille, or of which cotton 
chenille is the component material of chief value; Jacquard-figured | 
tapestry, and Jacquard-figured upholstery goods, weighing over 6 ounces 
per square yard, made of cotton, or of which cotton is the component | 
material of chief value, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

19. Stockings, hose, and half hose, made wholly or in part on knitting 
machines or frames, commercially known as seamless, composed of cot- 
ton, or of which cotton is the component material of chief value, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

20. Stockings, hose. or half hose, made wholly or in part on knitting 
machines or frames, or knit by hand, and commercially known as full- | 
fashioned, composed of cotton, or of which cotton is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, valued at not more than $2 per dozen pairs, 50 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 per dozen pairs, 60 per cent | 
ad valorem. 

21. All underwear of every description, made wholly or in part on 
knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, finished or unfinished, not 
otherwise specially provided for, composed of cotton, or of which cotton 
is the component material of chief value, valued at not more than $1.50 
per dozen garments, 20 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 
per dozen garments and not more than $3 per dozen garments, 30 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than $3 per dozen garments and not j 
more than $6 per dozen garments, 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $6 per dozen garments, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

22. Men's and boys’ gloves, knitted or woven, composed of cotton, or 
of which cotton is the componcnt material of chief value, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

23. Tire fabrie or fabric suitable for use in pneumatic tires, made of 
cotton, or of which cotion is the component material of chief value, 25 
per cent ad valorem. i 

24. Bone casings, garters, suspenders and braces, webs, webbings, and | 
tubing, any of the foregoing composed wholly or in chief value of cotton | 
or of cotton and india rubber, and not embroidered by hand or mna- | 
chinery ; spindle banding, woven, braided, or twisted lamp, stove, or can- 
dle wicking, loom harness, healds or collets, boot, shoe, ard corsct lacings, 
labels for garments or other articles; composed of cotton, or of which | 
cotton is the component material of chief value, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

25. Belting for machinery made of cotton and india rubber, or of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

26. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, wholly or partly manufactured, not otherwise specially provided 
for, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

27. Lace window curtains, pillow shams, and bed sets, finished or un- 
finished, made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine, and composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting not more than six | 
points or spaces between the warp threads to the inch, 35 per cent ad 
valorem; when counting more than six and not more than cight poinis 
or spaces to the inch, 40 og cent ad valorem; when counting nine or | 
more points or spaces to the inch, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

28. All articles made from cotton cloth, and all manufactures of cot- 
ton, or of which cotton is the component material of chief value, not 
otherwise specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

29. The term cotton cloth wherever used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule, unless otherwise specially provided, shall be held to include 
all woven fabrics composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, in the 
piece or cut in lengths, and shall not include any article, finished or 
unfinished, made from cotton cloth, 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I desire to submit some | 
observations on this amendment before it is acted upon. 
The handbook which has been constantly before us since the | 
first day of this debate presents for each paragraph of the bill 
a table showing the rate fixed in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 
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as a basis of comparison with the rates in the pending Dill. 
Throughout our consideration of this subject we have been con- 
stantly reminded that a rate under consideration is this or that 
much “below the Payne-Aldrich rate”; that it “reduces the 
Payne-Aldrich rate” this or that per cent; that it is a “very great 
reduction over existing duties.” Such has been the reiterated 
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comment. The Payne-Aldrich rates have been taken asa standard 
of measurement in considering the reductions in the pending bill. 

I begin, therefore, on the cotton schedule, as on yesterday I 
began on the woolen schedule, with a brief discussion of the 
character of the duties of the Payne-Aldrich cotton schedule. 
The Dingley rates were concededly high-tariff rates. The call 
for tariff revision heard throughout the country for years prior 
to 1809 was based upon a demand for a reduction of those 
daties. When revision came four years ago, however, some of 
the most unjustifiable increases were made in the cotton sched- 
ule, and instead of being reduced the rates in this schedule were 
actually increased. 

Let me remind Republicans upon this side that the thing that 
first introduced division in Republican ranks was this demand 
for tariff revision. The, men who, responding to that demand, 
urged revision came to ‘be known as progressive Republicans. 
The men who resisted it came to‘be known as standpat Repub- 
licans. The standpat Republicans opposed revision just as long 
as it was possible to do so. Tariff revision was insisted upon by 
the great body of the people of this country who believed the du- 
ties too high; otherwise there would have been no revision. And 
it was to secure downward revision that the subject was pressed. 

When finally revision was forced upon the standpat bosses 
in Congress and we came to this cotton schedule that revision 
resulted, as it did in nearly all of the schedules, in wanton and 
reckless tariff increases instead of the reductions which the pub- 
lic had so urgently demanded. 

Mr. President, the cotton rates were already excessive, even 
if the cost-of-production principle was applied in the most liberal 
away. Cottons are used, sir, by every class in the community, 
but especially by the poorer classes. But in the face of all this 
the standpat bosses, resentful that the people had finally forced 
revision of the tariff, resolved to “ give them a lesson in tariff 
revision that would teach them to be less meddlesome in the 
future.” They denied the plain fact that the duties were already 
rankly extortionate. They ignored the platform pledge to revise 
the duties according to the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, which everyone knew would result in sweep- 
ing reductions, and seizing upon the opportunity to give the manu- 
facturers still greater monopoly privileges they boldly and fla- 


| grantly increased the tariff on cotton goods in the revision of 1909. 


It is difficult to illustrate by means of statistics many in- 
creases in these rates, since they were concealed in specific duties. 
It ‘may be done, however, by a comparison and computation 
based on the rates themseives. For example, the rate on a cer- 
tain class of fabrics, valued at over 16 cents per square yard, 
was raised from 80 per cent to S cents per square yard, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. On a fabric valued at 17 cents 
there was an increase from 30 to over 47 per cent. I cite these 
as characteristic of the changes made. 

Iortunately, as to this schedule it is possible to demonstrate 
that the rates on cotton cloth in the Payne-Aldrich law are 
very excessive. To determine whether the rates in the cotton 
schedule are excessive it is desirable to see to what extent they 
restrict importation. These rates are not nearly so prohibitory 
as the rates on manufactures of wool, but the imports are 
nevertheless a comparatively smal! part of the domestic pro- 
duction. The year 1909 is the last year for which we have 
eomparable statistics. In 1909 the total importation of un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed 
eotton cloth amounted to 67,985,808 square yards, valued at 
$10,100,252. Production figures are only in a general way com- 
parable, but they serve to show that the importation of cotton 
cloth amounts to a very small per cent of ihe domestic produc- 
tion. The following table gives the domestic production in 1909: 
Production of cotton goods, including cotton small wares, in 1909 in the 

United States, 




















1909 
Products. ane ape r iney en aS 
Quantity hee 
produced. Value. 
Square yards 

Plain cloth for printing or converting.................. 2,324, 635,171 | $115,914, 170 
Brown or bleached sheetings and shirtings 1,396, 587, 105 84, 620, 247 
ee II ne ndcnencysneenensmmnadaidaeeas 388,314, 961 34, 274, 107 
Fancy woven fabrics........... 426, 710,359 47,498, 713 
PIII. « 00 cdcubonsovencenne 537, 430, 463 37,939,049 
RONEN icbeicalh dna. 9:0 ad p-ateinarb andrea aabeh eaaiaiegiaamniteiegantinioka 162, 476, 322 27,485, 892 
EE 0 1RE 3 aps Seen oer aa ansndangh cea aaennenete 226, 678, 488 17, 116, 608 
Ticks, denims and stripes...... 264, 870, 508 27,350, 162 
RUE... «0p sklgrnesmannine 25, 676, 286 3,343,533 
INN 0. iciattinibass ue wnaihihinn-paeadilanntia | 305,655,864 25, 695, 367 
Corduroy, cotton velvet and plush 19, 706, 438 6, 965, 634 
Mosquito and other netting... ....ceccccecesccessvess 59, 100, 819 2, 103, 560 
ee ae 94, 840,051 14, 882, 842 
Cotton towels and towelitig...........ccccccccsccccccees 52, 778, 170 6,037,075 
Total....... eebesrntie st eneuee ti exetieevethte opee 6, 285,461,005 | 451,226,950 
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Mr. President, I submit another table based on the Tariff 
Roard’s samples. I have before me the cotton textile samples, 
showing the actual cloth, upon which the Tariff Board based its 
investigation of 1912. They are, I think, exactly 100 in number. 
They are typical of the entire cotton industry of this country. 

I have applied to these samples the Payne-Aldrich rates. I 
have had the same computations made upon the rates in the 
pending cotton sc hedule and.in the substitute which [I have 
ffered. 

7 This table gives the kind of cloth, the number of square yards 
to the pound, the kind of finish, the total American cost of con- 
version per square yard, the total English selling price per square 
yard, the duty per square yi ird under the Aldrich Act, the duty 
per square yard under the pending bill, and also the duty per 
square yard under the substitute which I have presented. 

Mark you, Mr. President, this table shows the total cost of 
conversion, That means the total expense of making any one 
of these fabries—converting them from the raw material as it 
comes to the factory into the finished product as it goes upon 
the market. 

Now, the utmost that anyone contending for the principle of 
protection asks to-day is that the tariff shall measure the dif- 
ference between the cost of production in this country and 
abroad; that is, the difference in the conversion cost. 

I have not figured out in this table the difference in the con- 
version cost, but I have the total American conversion cost. 
I find that on these hundred samples, which are representative 
of the whole cotton industry, the present duties in all but 25 
of the samples equal the entire conversion cost, to say nothing 
about the difference. In 4 of these hundred samples the duty 
is 5D per cent of the total conversion cost; in 4 more it is 70 
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per cent; in 5 more it is 75 per cent: 
cent; in 6 more it is 90 per cent; in 20—that in one-fifth 
of these samples, which represent the cotton industry—it is 
100 per cent of the conversicn cost. 

Just think of it, 100 per cent of the total conversion cost! 
Think of the burden that the American people have been carry- 
ing! Think of the iniquity of this cotton schelu'e. which, as a 
part of the tariff bill, was the issue of the campaign for many, 
many years. The people were promised revision downward, and 
when revision came the rates were lifted in this iniquitous and 
reprehensible way, and the American people were victimized. 
Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that they rose in revolt? 

Fourteen of these samples show a duty of 125 per cent of the 
total cost of conversion; 10 of them carry duties of 150 per cent 
of the total cost of conversion; 9 of them—that would mean 
nearly a tenth of the industry—bear a duty to-day which is 
175 per cent of the total conversion cost. Three of these sam- 
ples show duties 200 per cent higher than the total conversion 
cost. You see the revisers had some special pets in this indus- 
try. Four of these typical samples show duties of 250 per cent 
of the total cost of conversion. Two of these samples carry duties 
of 300 per cent—not 300 per cent of legitimate protection, but 
300 per cent more than all the cost of converting from the raw 
material to the finished product. One sample has a duty of 
400 per cent and two of 600 per cent higher than the conversion 
cost. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to incorporate this table in connec- 
tion with my remarks without reading it in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
| hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


in 6 more it is SO per 


The Chair 





Duties on the Tariff Board cotton samples under the Payne-Aldrich law, the ponine bill, and the La Follette substitute compared with the American conversion cost as found by the 
Tariff Board. 


Kind of cloth. 


Filling. 


Osne debe, 
| Heavy sheeting 





| Sheeting 
| Brown domestic 


| Brown drills 


Canton flannel.............. a 
Cheese cloth or bunting... ....| 
| Window holland 





Long cloth 
English long cloth 
Nainsook 

India linen 


Faney white goods.......... he 





Check nainsook 
Dimity eheek... 
Pique or welt | 26/ 
Fancy white goods........... 80) 1-40/2, 
ized. 


mercer- 


Square | 
— 


odené. 


Duty per 
square yard 
under La 
Follette sub- 
stitute. 


| Duty per 
square yard 
| under Senate 
bill. 


Total 

Ameri- 
can cost 
of con- 


Duty per | 


Total square 
d 


— 
selling 
Kind of finish. version | price per 


under 
a per square 


Payne- 
| Aldrich 
Act. 


square yard. 
yard. Per 


cent. Amt. 


Amt. 


| 
pb t. | 
ee 


7h 0. 0157 
73} .0128 
74 | .0059 
10 | .0075 


20.0129 | $0. 2087 

0130 | e 

<p we 
"0193 | .0784 
0150 | Me 
"0167 jf °9750 
"0160 | 
0237 | 
‘0160 | 
‘0182 
"0219 
. 0298 
0217 
0193 
0182 


- 0207 
. 0285 | 
- 0197 | 


$0. 0800 
- 0800 
- 0225 
- 0225 


- 0225 


$0. 0104 
. 0085 
. 0039 
- 0038 


- 0814 - 0041 


- 0668 | - 0200 . 0033 


- 1092 


. 1462 
- 0567 
- 1159 


- 0055 
. 0073 
. OOS4 
- 0299 


do 
| Bleached 
| Filled, glazed, and 
bleached. 


Bleached - 0855 


- 0592 
- 1123 
-0916 


- 0610 
-0721 
-0727 
-0951 
- 1008 


-0793 
1175 


. 0043 


. 0039 
. 0056 
- 0046 


- 0061 
. 0072 
.0164 
-0214 
- 0225 
-0179 
- 0294 
- 1060 
-0793 


1811 
- 1608 


-1120 


0265 
. 0198 
- 0452 
-0402 


-0280 


Dotted swiss cheek 
WEE CUD Sn ki icteigcecesixd 


Curtain swiss or madras 
Fancy or allover swiss ........ 
Lappet dotted swiss 
Mercerized jacquard or fancy 


white goods. 
Fancy white goods..... eeenes 


Striped voile 


Marquisette....... éntstenesds 


1 
70/1-10/2, 
ized. 
55/1-14/3........... 
Gh éécccactsaciead 


Sc bavadipcownens 
60/1 
50/1-16/2, 

ends. 
50/1 


$0/1-50/1; 40/2, mer- 


mercer- 


lappet 


i ey Pee 


90/1-24/2, 
ized. 
80/1-14/1 


mercer- 


1375 


- 1625 
- 1410 
-0824 
- 2013 
- 0918 
- 1516 
- 1968 
- 1426 


- 1683 





Mercerized 
bleached. 

Bleached 

Mercerized 


- 0410 


- 0800 


1 Cost estimated from miils manufacturing similar construction and does not include the cost of filling and glazing. 





0335 
0406 
- 0352 
- 0206 
. 0508 
- 0280 
- 0455 
. 0492 


aE? 
- 357 


. 0421 
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Duties on the Tariff Board cotton samples under the Payne-Aldrich law, the pending bill, and the La Follette substitute, ete—Continued. 








Kind of clot 


| Warp. 
} 


| | 
7 } Striped marquisette 40/2, 
5a/ i. 


mercerized; 


Table damask 


| Cotton challie............2.--- 
Printed lawn 


| Calico print bcc papwnbut porenat 13 


5 | Printed organdy 


Printed batiste.............-.| 55 


Printed lawn 


Scrim 


Crépe kimona cloth 
Drapery twill 
Cotton serge 


Galatea cloth 
Printed dimity 
Fancy dimity 
Dimity check 


a e ono, eer. 





Boo cloth 
Window holland 
Chambray 


Soisette . . 


Poplin... 
Repp 


SROs concn qecnecesvncsesss« 


Si, Gyee. ......2-2 | 
j12/i1, dyed; 12/1, 
\\. bleached. 
| 18/1, bieached; 
| 18/1, dyed. 
| 28/1, dyed; 
bleached. 
|{78/1, dyed; 20/1, j 
coat, 24/1, un- 
| bleached. 
\f9/1, dyed; 9/1, un- 
\\_ bleached. 
| 9/1, dyed 


| 19 ae 
| 50/1, dyed; £0/1, 
| bleached. 
50/1, dyed; 
bleached. 
30/1, dyed; 
bleached; 
dyed; 
| bleached. 
40, dyed; 


24/1, 


' Cotton plaids 
Scotch gingham 


Fine gingham E0/1 


’ 


| Gingham 30/1, 
14/2, 
16/2, 


49 40/1 | 

| bleached; 40/2, | 

| mercerized and 
bleached. 


Fancy gingham 


Miait, dyed 


| 50/1, 


Square 
yards 
per 


Filling. 


30/1, bleached... .. 
40/1, bleached 





24/1, bleached 


49/1, bleached 


14/1, mock twist... 


14/1, dyed 
55/1, dyed; 
bleached. 
dyed; 
bleached. 
28/1, dyed; 
bleached. 


40/2, mercerized | 
and dyed; 36/2, 
mercerized and 
dyed; 32/2, mer- 

cerized and 

bleached, 


18/2, bleached; 60/1, | 24/1, bleached; 70/1, 





bleached; 
dyed. 


70/1, 


bleached; 


80/1, 
dyed. 


| 13/2, bleached; 20/2, | 20/1, bleached; 20/1, 


dyed; 45/1, dyed; | 
50/1, bleached. | 
40/1, bleached; 40/1, } 
dyed. 
50/2,dyed; 18/2, 
18/2, 


dyed; 
50/1, 


6 | Fancy wash fabric 
| Tissue or fancy wash fabric. .. 
| bleached; 


| dyed. 
INot obtained. 


‘dyed; 55/1, dyed; 
§5/1, bleached. 
40/1, bleached; 40/2, 


60/1, dyed 


| 
| Fillea and dyed... 


82 | Ordinary 


2 | Ordinary 


| Ordinary hot cal- 


Total 
Ameri- 
can cost 
of con- 
version 

per 

square 

yard. 


Kind of finish. 


Bleached $0. 6387 


Bleached and | 
schrinered. 
Printed 
{Bleached 
\_ printed. 
fPrinted and hot | 
calendered. 
ooo and | 
printed 
Printed 


Ble wanes and | 
printed. 


Mercerized, 
bleached, 
| printed. 


| 
and j 


Bleached 
printed. 


Registered print... 


\{Créped, bleached, 
\ and printed. 


and 


0256 
‘6601 
. 0592 
“418 


.O518 
- 0735 
- 0577 
- 0631 


-. OL 

*, 0207 
- 0654 
- C536 


Filled and glazed.. 
Ordinary 
Mercerized and 


. 1139 





|{Dyed and schrin- 
'\ ered. 
Mercerized 

- 0361 
- 0361 
- 0339 


0352 
- 0439 
endered. 


i e - 0211 
| Napped * 0339 


. 0587 
. 0402 
- 0312 
. 0809 





. 0570 | 
. 6624 | 
- 0397 | 


- 0510 | 


- O417 | 


9550 | 
-O884 | 
0639 | 
0790 | 
0554 | 
0736 If 


-O511 | 


0541 
- 0569 


- 0462 | 


- 0663 | 
.0326 | 





Total 
English 
selling 
price per 
square 

yard. | 


- 1030 | 


. 1429 
1) 


- 1089 | 


- 1584 
. 6839 
- 1151 


- 0380 |f 


-0375 IY 


‘Cost estimated from mills manufacturing similar construction and does not include the cost of filling and glazing. 


$0. 1100 | 








ats 


Duty per 
square yard 
under La 
Follette sub. 

stitute, 


Duty per 

Duty per} square yard 

square | under Senate 
yard bill. 

under 

Payne- 

Aldrich 

Act. Per 


cent. | 


Amt. 


Per | 
| 
$0. 0361 5 | 89.0451 
- 0366 
0147 | - 0098 
. . 0202 
. 76 
: 0112 


20 


- 0825 
- 0425 | 
. 0875 | 
. 0375 | 
0375 
- 0450 | 
. 0450 
. 0500 


- 0600 | 


pet tet 
a 


crowe 





nm 


NW 


| 
C590 | 
. 0660 
. 0900 
0454 | 
- 0577 | 


trom ¢ 
“SCrCrcrGrcy St or 


mR fw he 
ou 


“4 
ne 


~ 





. 0230 | 


- 0206 


- 0159 
. 0267 


| 
- 0234 | 





-0185 





3 French selling price. 
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Duties on the Tariff Board cotton samples under the Payne-Aldrich law, the pending bill, and the La Follette substitute, ete.—Continued. 


—_—_—— 


Kind of cloth. 





Filling. 


Fancy wash fabric 32/1, bleached; 
12/2, merceriz 
and dyed; 20/2, 
mercerized and 

bleached. 

18/1, bleached; } 16/1, bleached; 
18/1, dyed. 16/1, dyed. 

36/2 .| 36/1-36/1, pile 

40/1-40/1, pile. 


- dyes: 60/1, 
leached; 18/2, 
bleached. 


Turkey red damask ........... 
Corduroy 

Velveteen 

Cotton velvet 

Cotton tapestry..... 


40/2-32/2, pi 
72. dyed; 
dyed 


yed. 
40/1, bleached; 
4 | Cotton voile 40,1, dyed; 240 |}45/1, bleached 
drs. art silk. 
waeene 45/1, bleached; | 50/1, dyed; 40/1, 
45/1, dyed; 50/2, dyed; 50/1, 
bleached. 


spun silk. 
Silk gingham..... eedeecesuece 36/1, dyed; 32/1, | 36/1, bleached, 
32/1, dyed; 90/1, 


bleached. 
- silk. 
45/1, dyed; .45/1, | 90/1, spun silk; 
100/1, spun silk. 


bleached. U i 
16/18, Denier silk, 
"\\ Grege (canton). 
28/30, Denier silk | 


tram. : 
26/28, Denier silk 
tram. 


Novelty gingham... 





1 Not obtained. 
‘French sei ing price. 





Duty per 
square yard 
under La 
ollette sub- 

stitute, 


Duty per 
square yard 
under Senate F 

bill. 


Duty per 
square 
yard 


Total 
English 
Kind of finish. 


Amt. 


$0. 0617 


1759 


- 4879 
- 3305 


3 As there is no English competition of samples 98, 99, and 100, and this class of goods is exported to England from America, the rate of the present duty is shown by 
taking the value equal to the lowest American cost obtained plus the cost of finishing and adding 8 per cent, as provided by law to make the value as the minimum basis 


in applying duty to foreign consigned goods. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, one of the unjustifiable 
increases made by that revision of the tariff was on merceriza- 
tion. Senators who were Members of this body then will re- 
member the contest on that subject. I hold in my hand the 
evidence which I presented to the Senate at that time. I have 
not the time to read it now, but I had the original bills for 
mereerization in England and in this country, and I submitted 
them to the Senate in that debate to show that we could mer- 
cerize in this country as cheaply as they could in England. 
And yet those who had charge of the cotton schedule at that 
time, regardless of that evidence, insisted upon fixing a duty of 
1 cent per yard for mercerization, to measure the “ difference 
in the eost” of doing that work here and in England. 

The opposition of the Progressive Republicans to any duty for 
mercerization in the tariff debate of 1909 is amply supported by 
the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I. I will insert the 
table covering this subject. It shows that in all cases a duty of 
1 cent a yard is much more than the total cost of mercerization. 
In fact, the difference in cost of mercerization, where there is 
any difference at all, is so small that-it may properly be disre- 
garded. ‘The Tariff Board, in its report on Schedule I, page 503, 
says: 

«In order to show the relation of the extra duty on aecount of mer- 
cerization to the cost of mercerization, Table 157 has been arranged to 
show the labor cost and the total cost of mercerization on the square- 
yard basis. As will be seen from the table, the labor cost of mercer- 
izing cotton fabrics varies from less than 0.08 of 1 cent to less than 0.11 
of 1 cent per square yard, while the total cost of mercerizing varies 
from more than 0.53 of 1 cent to over 0.72 of 1 cent per square yard. -: 
The extra duty on account of mercerization is 1 cent per square yard. 


That is to say, the duty is from 9 to 12.5 times the total labor cost of 
mercerizing and from 1.4 to nearly 2 times the total cost of mercerizing. 


Cost per square yard of merccrizing selected samples. 


Cost per square yard for merceri- 
zation. 


Sample No— 

Duty for 
merceri- 
zation. 


Labor. Total. 


$0. 001069 | $0. 007223 | $0.010000 
- 000979 - 006612 - 010000 
- 000979 - 006611 - 010000 
- 001031 - 006965 - 010000 
- 000902 - 006094 
- 001055 - 007124 
- 000792 - 005343 


The table prepared by the Tariff Board just presented shows 
that 1 cent for merecerization not only covers the difference in 
the cost, but in some cases considerably more than the whole 
cost. In some cases it is nearly twice as much as the whole 
cost. Every opportunity was seized upon in the tariff revision 
of 1909 to exact more and more from the overtaxed American 
people. 

I have presented here an amendment—a substitute for the 
cotton schedule proposed in the pending bill. I hope I may cffer 
some suggestions upon this schedule which will lead those in 
charge of this legislation, and who are disposing of it in their 
own way, to revise it in some respects. In the main, according 
to all the evidence of a scientific character which we now have, 
the cotton schedule proposed in the pending bill is a fair one, 
but I am satisfied that a critical study of it from any standpoint 
would result in changes which would materially improve this 
schedule. I do not mean to imply that those in charge of this 
schedule have failed to give it intelligent and painstaking scru- 
tiny and investigation. However, I think I have had some 
advantage over them in the assistance which I have received 
from the expert who for two or three years—I do not know 
just how long—worked with the Tariff Board upon this subject. 
He has had a broader experience than anybody from the ap- 
praisers’ office eould possibly have had. He investigated differ- 
ent mills throughout the United States. And I am hopeful that 
what I shall incorporate with my remarks in the way of tables 
and explanations of them will induce the committee te make 
some changes. 

At this point I ask leave, in connection with what I have to 
say upon this schedule, to print, without reading, the tables to 
which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rates of duty on yarns in my sub- 
stitute are specific instead of ad valorem. While there are seri- 
ous objections to specific duties on cloth and other complex prod- 
ucts covered by Schedule I, there are excellent reasons for apply- 
ing them to yarns, especially when the duties are levied with the 
object of equalizing the difference in cost of production be- 
tween this country and abroad. The Tariff Board speaks with 
approval of making the duties on worsted yarns speeific (report 
on Schedule K, p. 710) and the comments apply equally to 
eotton yarn. It says: 


Yarns are comparatively well standardized and their cost varies in 
a certain regular relation to the fineness or count of the yarn. It is a 
simple matter, then, to adopt the specific system in this particular ease, 
A duty can be assessed on No. 1 yarn and be made to inerease by a cer- 


The Chair 
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tain proportion with each additional count of yarn. The proper additions 
could furthermore be made for doubling, dyeing, hard twisting, etc. 

One of the objections, therefore, to the cotton schedule of the 
pending bill is the ad valorem duties on yarns. 

Carded yarns are first considered in my substitute. The 
Tariff Board gave both the American and English costs for 
single yarns of number 28s to 60s. <A careful analysis of these 
figures show that a duty of 2 cents on single 30s will a little 
more than equalize the difference in cost between here and 
England; it also shows that the difference in cost increases at 
the rate of about one-tenth of a cent per number between 30s 
and 60s. These differences were therefore written into my 
substitute. 

The basis for these conclusions is found in the following 
tables, which are based on Tariff Board figures, and worked out 
in more detail, to show the conversion cost of warp yarns in 
the United States and England. All the calculations are in 
accord with the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I (pp. 
411-423). 


Warp yarn conversion cost as found in lowest cost American mill, includ- 
ing spooling and other processes beyond spinning. 




















| 
; Works ex- | 
cs sep —— Works ex-| pense per | 
|Labor cost/Pr ~ gg (pense costs} pound, Total 
per pound | or ot per pound | adding 34 | conver- 
Yarn count. through | or spool- | *hrough | percent | sion cost 
spinning | a the spin- | for spool- per 
process. | ing, and ning ing, reel- | pound. 
packi ng process. ing, and 
; packing. 
‘ita cei = = | - eetiiaciinaeeseneante vneiaanaitiestaiesite 
| | 
| $0.015066 | $0.028475 | $0.017657 $0. 023660 | $0. 052135 
016710 - 031582 - 019583 - 026241 - 057823 
018381 -034740 | .021543 . 028868 | .060981 
019979 -037760 | .023415 - 031376 | . 069136 
021249 - 040161 . 024903 - 033370 - 073531 
022833 | .043154 | .026759 - 035857 - 079011 
-024185 | .045710 - 028343 - 037980 - 083690 
-025888 | .048928 | .030339 - 040654 - 089582 | 5 
-027850 | .052637 | 032638 - 043737 - 096374 
-029409 | .055583 | .034466 - 046184 - 101767 
- 031420 | - 059384 | .036821 - 049340 | . 108724 
- 033420 | .063164 | .039167 .052484 | =. 115648 | 
-042255 | .079862 |  .049521 | .066358 | .146220 | 


} ! | 


Warp yarn conversion cost as found in lowest cost English mill, includ- 
ing spooling and other processes beyond spinning. 


| i 


| 
| Works ex-| 















| pean Works ex-| pense per | 
iLabor cost evades gq’ | Pense cost pound, | Total 
; | per pound | “or eant. | Pet pound | adding 34| conver- 
Yarn count. through | f eanae through er cent | sion cost 
spinning in = oe | the spin- | for spool- per 
| precess — aia ning ing, reel- | pound. 
\ packing | process. | ing, and | 
| | ‘S° packing. 
} | } | 
aa —— < —— SSS eee 
BM SLD. Shab scan euesnabinct $0. 012635 | $0. 023880 | $0.010284 | $0.013781 | £0. 037661 
3 -013628 | .025757)} .011092 - 014863 | .040620 
014733 - 027845 - 011991 - 016068 | .043913 
- O15868 . 029991 - 012915 - 017306 | .047297 
-017034 | .032194 | .013864 . 018578 . 050772 
- 018233 .- 034460 | .014841 -019887 | .054347 
-019468 | .036795 | .015846 . 021234 | .058029 
. 020742 | .039202 - 016882 - 022622 | .061824 
. 022044 . 041663 - 017942 . 024042 | .065705 
. 023391 | .044209 | .019039 | .025512 | . 069721 
-024777 | .046829 - 020167 . 027024 073853 
. 026207 | .049531 | . 021331 . 028584 | 078115 
. 034068 - 064389 - 027728 - 037156 | 101545 





The following table shows the difference in conversion cost of 
warp yarns between the United States and England, as com- 
pared with the rates in my substitute: 


Difference in conversion cost of warp yarn between the United States 
and England. 


| 
| 
| 
} 










Duty 

American| English | Difference} — 

ee . conver- conver- In conver- es 
Count of yarn. | sion cost | sion cost | sion cost ky 
« pound.!per pound.|per pound. | substi- 

| | tute 

| 

$0. 037661 | $0. 014474 | $0.0190 
- 040620 .017203 | .0200 
043913 | 1017068 | |0220 
- 069136 | .047297 . 021839 | .0240 
- 073531 | .050772 - 022759 | .0260 
. 079011 - 054347 . 024664 | .0280 
- 083690 | .058029| .025661 | .0300 
. 089582 2 - 027758 | .0320 
. 096374 . 030669 | 0340 
. 101767 - 032046 . 6360 
- 108724 - 034871 - 0380 
. 115648 . 037533 - 0400 
- 146220 - 044675 - 0500 
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It was found, however, that 2 cents per pound on all numbers 
of yarns up to and including No. 30 would be excessive on the 
low numbers. This was determined by studying the total Ameri- 
can yarn cost for low-count yarns in the Tariff Board report 
on Schedule I (p. 401). In absence of the English cost it is not 
possible to determine with accuracy the proper duty on low- 
count yarn, but the American costs lead to the belief that 1 
cent per pound on No. 10s would be adequate and that one- 
twentieth of 1 cent should be added for each number up to 
No. 30. 

In fixing the duties on twisted yarns allowance must be made 
for the added cost of twisting. An increase of one-half over the 
single yarns is adequate. This would make the duty on twisted 
30s 3 cents. From this point the duty is made to increase at 
the rate of three-twentieths of 1 cent per number. As in the 
case of singles the duty on twisted yarns of low grade was re- 
duced to conform with the rapid decline in the cost of production. 

Applying these duties to the various counts we have the fol- 
lowing duties in cents per pound resulting: 

The rate of duty in cents per pound under the La Follette substitute 
on carded cotton yarns. 


Rate of | Rate of 
duty on | duty on 





singles | twisted 
Count of yarn. cotton cotton 
yarns yarns 
(cents per|(cents 
pound). | pound). 
$0.0100 | $0.01500 
- 0125 - 01875 
- 0150 - 02250 
- 0175 - 02623 
- 020 - 0300 
- 025 - 0875 
- 030 . 0450 
- 035 - 0525 
- 040 - 0600 
- 045 - 0675 
- 050 0750 
- 055 - 0825 
- 060 0900 
- 065 - 0975 
- 070 - 1050 
075 - 1125 
- 080 1200 
- 085 1275 
- 090 1350 
- 095 - 1425 
-100 - 1500 
-105 - 1575 
110 - 1650 
115 1725 
- 120 - 1800 
-125 - 1875 
- 130 - 1950 
- 135 - 2025 
-140 - 2100 
145 2175 


Combed yarns are separately provided for in paragraph 5 
They are made dutiable at the same rates 
as carded yarns plus 4 cent per pound. The grading of the 
carded-yarn duties takes care of the increase in cost of combed 
yarns that comes with increased fineness and the flat 4 cent ad- 
ditional covers the combing cost. The cost of combing cotton 


; used in fine yarns is not ‘materially greater than in medium 


yarns. Up to the roving and spinning processes the costs are 
substantially parallel. It is in the spinning process where the 
cost of fine yarns increases so much faster than medium and* 
low yarns. 
COTTON CLOTH. 

Five paragraphs provide cuties for cotton cloth in my sub- 
stitute: 

(a) Paragraph 7, plain cloth containing carded yarn. 

(b) Paragraph 8, plain cloth containing combed yarn, 

(c) Paragraph 9, fancy woven cloth. 

(d) Paragraph 10, dyed yarn cloth. 

(e) Paragraph 11, jacquard figured cloth. 


PLAIN CLOTHS CONTAINING CARDED YARN, 


These cloths are classified according to the number of square 
yards of cloth in one pound. Into the two lower classifications 
of this paragraph (7), the bulk of the automatic loom production 
of the country falls. (Illustrated by samples 1 to 5 of Tariff 
Board.) On these cloths the rates of duty proposed is 10 and 
15 per cent. Automatic loom goods are produced as cheaply 
in this country as anywhere in the world; at least this is a fair 
inference from the findings of the Tariff Board. 


PLAIN CLOTHS CONTAINING COMBED YARN. 
Illustrated by Tariff Board samples 19 and 20. The same 


classification is followed here as in the case of carded yarn 
cloths and 24 per cent is added to cover combing. 


1913. 


FANCY WOVEN CLOTH. 

Illustrated by Tariff Board samples 32, 35, 37, 57, and 60. 
Paragraph 9 provides a flat duty of 25 per cent on all fancy 
woven cloths, woven by means of any of the various known 
devices except Jacquard. A glanee at the cost of production 
of 1.268 cotton cloths, on pages 743-797 of the Tariff Board 
report on Schedule I, shows that the percentage of laber cost in 
these goods is very much greater than on plain goods. This is 
due in a large degree to the fact that a weaver can run fewer 
looms on these goods than on plain goods. A few examples are 
here given of cloths having ever 100 and not over 150 threads 
per square inch, and having over 4 and not over 6 square yards 
per pound. They are taken from pages 758-763 of the report. 
Cotton ebtoths having over 100 and not over 150 threads per square inch 

and having over 4 aud not over 6 square yards per pound, 
[Tariff Board report en Sehedule I, pp. 758-763.} 


Drop-box 
weave 
eolored 
yarn. 


Plain- 

weave 
eolored 

yam. 


Plain- 
weave 
fray 
yarn. 
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_Note.—These, of course, are not the same samples. The plain-weave samples are 
Nos. 487 to 501, inclusive; the drop-box weave samples are Nos. 554 to 568, inclusive; 
the plain-weave colored-yarn samples are Nos. 515 te 527, imelusive. 


YARN-DYED CLOTHS. 


Tariff Board samples 81 and 83 illustrate the fabries which are 
_ dutiable under the highest classification in paragraph 10 of my 

substitute. The reason for a higher duty on these goods than 
on plain goods is shown in the foregoing table. The labor cost 
in them is almost twice as much as the labor cost in plain eloths. 
The lower classification is to take eare of such goods as are 
illustrated by sample 77 of the Tariff Board samples. They do 
not need as much protection as the fine ginghams. 

Yarn-dyed cloths are not provided for in the pending bill, and 
it is probable that if the importers desire to test the matter in 
the eourts they may be made dutiable as plain cloths. This is a 
serious defect. 

A very effective argument against Schedule I, as the ecom- 
mittee has presented it to the Senate, is to be found in a brief 
submitted by Simeon B. Chase for the independent manufac- 
turers of the New England States. His argument is based on 
the Tariff Board report. Part of his Exhibit D, which is in- 
serted below, makes it clear that higher duties should be levied 
on combed-yarn cloths and fancy eloths. 

Showing the error made by the Ways and Means Committee Mm net 
separating in wider proportion the duttes for combed yarn and fine or 
fancy cloths against duties for carded-yarn produetions. 

Yarns above 60s, as used in cloth, are largely combed yarns. The 
Tariff Board gave details but did not mention the applieation in the 


table of 100 representative eloths, or in Table 215, pages 744-789, 
whieh table covered all cloth investigated. 


Compare the facts as established in Tariff Board report en eloths ef 
plain weave, 6 to 9 square yards per pound, viz: 
Carded-yarn cloths, as represented by samples 26 te 417 (yarn 

number from 4 to 37), page 744/6—92 samples: 


CRETEICESI- CEE BOOT oiiccncscem enctcenstheiccecninrmtitiininaptiine 26. $2 


Combed-yarn cloths, as represented by samples 615 to 693 
(yarn number from 42 to 120), page 764/ 79 samples: 
Labor-cost averages 
Conversion-cost averages________-~ 


Per cent. 


JACQUARD FIGURED 600DS, 


Hilustrated by No. 33 of the Tartff Board samples. The pend- 
img bill makes Jacquard figured goods dutiable at the same rate 
as “cloth when bleaehed, dyed, colored, stained,” and so forth. 
It is designated as “ woven figured.” There is noe reason to jus- 
tify this classification. ‘Fhe pending bill is too low on these 
goods. My substitute makes them dutiable at 30 per cent (par. 
11). Jacquard figured goods are woven in Europe on broad looms 
with a double selvedge in the middle. The goods are then 
split. It is said that American manufacturers can not compete 
with this cheap production without a very high tariff. This 
argument does not appeal strongly to me, but I do think that 


Jaequard figured goods require more protection than ordinary 
cotton cloths. 
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In my substitute no additional duties are added fer any of 
the finishing processes, such as bleaching, dyeing, eolering, 
staining, painting, printing, or mercerizing. (The paragraph, 19, 
relating to dyed-yarn fabrics relates to eoloring done before 
weaving.) The Tariff Board establishes fhot the cost of finish- 
ing is as low in the United States as abroad; it therefore may 
be disregarded. (Tariff Board Cotton Report, p 502.) 

The pending bill inereases the rates 24 per cent, to cover the 
finishing processes mentioned above. They thus err both ways. 
They leave unprotected by a differential several elasses of goods 
that need it, and protect by a differential, elasses ef goods that 
do not need it. 

OBJECTIONS TO CLOTH DUBIES OF PENDING BPRE. 

The objections to the cloth duties of the pending DIN may be 
summed up as follows: 

First. It stands admitted on the record of the proceedings of 
the Senate that it would be next to impossible to have adminis- 
tered the cloth paragraph of the pending bill as it was reported 
from the Finance Committee. classifying cloths according to the 
“highest ” eount of yarn which they contain. 

Following criticism on this paragraph in the debate, the 
Finance Committee proposed te amend the same by substituting 
the word “average” for the word “highest.” This would 
classify cloths according to the average eourt ef yarn which 
they contain. This is virtually an abandonment of the principle 
upon which the paragraph was framed at the outset. As the 
wording now stands, cloths would be elassified somewhat as 
they are under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The committee has attempted to escape from what was 
admittedly an error, but it still retains the framework of the 
original scheme upon which it ventured, and gives us finally a 
classification in debatable language that will prove diffienlt and 
embarrassing in administration. 

Second. The pending bil] does not previde a differential for 
eloths containing combed yarns. These cloths have a mueh 
higher labor cost than carded yarn cloths. and they should 
have’ such a differential as is found in my substitute. 

Third. No provision is made in the pending bill for yarn-dyed 
eloths. The phrase “ bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted,” 
and so forth, does not provide fer these eloths, since the ceurts 
have held that this phrase refers to finishing operations subse- 
quent to weaving. Hence dyed yarns would be dutiable in the 
pending bill as plain cloths. 

Fourth. Adequate provision is not made for Jaequard figured 
goods. They should not be classed with “cloth when bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained,” and so forth. Their cost of production 
is very much greater than that of the eloths with which they 
are classed. They should be separated and made dutiable at a 
higher rate. 

Fifth. The inerease of duties in the pending bill because of 
such finishing processes as bleaching, dyeing. coloring, printing, 
mercerizing, and so forth, is not justified. The framers of this 
schedule have fixed differentiniIs where they are not needed 
and omitted them where needed. 

PILLED COTTON CLOTH AND WATERPROOF CLOTH. 

The rates of duty on these cloths in the pending bill and my 
substitute are the same. 

The pending paragraph (259) provides duties for waier- 
proof cloths containing “other vegetable fiber” as well as 
eotton. A separate amendment aecompanies my substitute, 
transferring waterproof eloth eontaining “ ether vegetable fiber” 
to Schedule J. 

THEANDKERCHIEBS. 


The provision ef my substitute (par. 15) that handker- 
ehiefs and mufflers shall be dutiable at the same rates ef duty 
as the eloth from whieh they are made plus 5 per cent is a 
mueh more equitable duty than the rates of 25 and 30 per eent 
provided in paragraph 260 of the pending bill. In my substitute 
all the ehanges im the cloth paragraphs help to equalize the 
duttes. 

TOWELS, TERRY CLOTH, ETC. 

My substitute provides on these articles a duty of 20 per 
cent (par. 16); the rate m the pending bill is 25 per cent 
(par. 269). 

DAMASK. 

Damask is illustrated by Tariff Board samples 38 and 99. 
Under paragraph 268 of the pending bill it is dutiable at 25 per 
eent. Under paragraph 12 of my substitute it is dutiable at 30 
per cent. The Jacquard is frequently used in the manufacture 
of damask; it therefore is fair to put the same rate on it as on 
Jacquard figured goods. 

CLOTHS CONTAINING SILK. 


THustrated by Tariff Board samples 96 to 100, inclusive. 
On these goods the pending bill fixes a flat rate of 30 per cent 
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(par. 259): my substitute makes them dutiable at the 
rates as cloths of similar structure plus 5 per cent. 
fairer. It avoids excessive duties on cotton goods containing 
silk, with plain weaves, and it provides adequate duties on 
goods of more complicated weaves. The flat rate in the pending 
bill is too high on plain-weave goods and too low on the more 
complicated weaves, such as Jacquards. 
PLUSHES, VELVETS, ETC. 

Illustrated by Tariff Board samples 91 and 92. 
duty on these goods in my substitute (par. 
the pending bill (par. 262). 

JACQUARD FIGURED TAPESTRIES, CPHOLSTERY 
Iustrated by Tariff Board sample 93. 


same 
This is much 


The rate of 
17) is the same as in 


GOODS, ETC. 


The pending bill 


carries a rate of 25 per cent (par. 263); my substitute a rate 
of 40 per cent (par. 18). 
TIOSIERY 
Paragraphs 19 and 20 of my substitute provide duties on 
hosiery. They correspond to paragraphs 264 and 265 in the | 
pending bill. Soth bills recognize the distinction between 


inachine-made hosiery and full-fashioned, hand-finished hosiery. 
On the former both bills fix the duty at 20 per cent. On the 
latter my rates are higher. They are justified by the following 
table based on the Tariff Board report (p. 615). 














Costs of ladics’ full-fashioned hose in the United Statcs and Germany. 
[Statistics are for 1 dozen pairs. M. C. P.—Mercerized combed peeler 
cotton; C, E, L.—Combed Egyptian lisle; M. E. L.—Mercerized Egyp- 
tian lisle.] 
| | oN Siew 
| Ameri- | German | Dut 
| can con-} conver- uty 
beara ea version |sion cost,| — under 
ei mill. cost, in-| includ- | Differ- | 64+ ox.| | pend- 
| Description of yarn. a selling | cluding ing sell- | ence in ressed| 228 
S| aaa selling | ing ex- | cost. ™ er | bill, 
4. I expense} pense | cont | per 
= | and | and | * | cent. 
' | profit. | profit. a. | | 
: -| | a bas pares ao 
{United States,1/18 M.C.P.}) av rom a 5 | Fa 9 | 5 
1 \Germany, heavy lisle. . ..|{$!-3750 | $1. 5200 | a wo. - en ” 
» jUnited States, 2/80 E. 2 . “ a7 ‘a 
* ‘Germany, 286 C. E, i. a 1.5000 | 1.2150] .7650| .450 | 130.0| 50 
» sUnited States, 1/18C. P..!) a ean | a 
hae - } 1.0000 | 1 2300 | 5400 | 600] 69.0) 30 
{United State S,2/70 NV E. L. ° ea — | 7 
1 \ Germany. 2/70 M. E. L.|t 2-0000| 1 3125 | 1.1100} .1725] 18.6 | 60 
(United States, 1/32 C. P.. ‘ orry 5 — , | ‘ 
\Germany, Egyptian. .... \ 9290) 1.2777 | 5240). 7537] 81-1 | 30 
fUnited States, 1/12 K. P.. ‘ ; . | . ° 9 
© Kermeny, ees | 9930 | 1.2100 -5880 | 6220] 62.7 30 
~ {United States, 1/24C. P.. rang | 5 - | 
\Germany, 1/20 A. M.. lp 1. 0000 1.5309 | - 5800 - 9509 95.1 | 30 


1 The German mill expense, selling expense, and profit o on these samples (Tariff 
Board report, p. 615) is very much higher than on the other samples. It is fair to 
assume that there was a mistake in transcribing the figures. 

Discussing the costs of full-fashioned hosiery 
States and Germany, the 
Schedule I (p. 614): 

In the full-fashioned hosiery industry the labor in the United 
States is notably higher than in Germany. <A number of manufac- 
turers stated to agents of the board that perhaps this wide divergence 
of labor costs is due to the fact that this branch of the industry in this 
country is comparatively new; that it is necessary to employ laborers at 
day wages until they have become sufficiently skilled in their oceupa- 
tion to permit of a piece wage being established, and that at the present 
time it is very difficult to obtain proficient workmen. A high degree of 
skill is required to operate a full-fashioned knitting machine “and a 
proficient workman is able to demand a relatively high wage, since he 
is able not only to increase the output per machine, but also to reduce 
to a minimum the defects which would necessitate selling the article 
at a reduced price, though the cost of production remains the same. 


UNDERWEAR. 

The bill places a flat rate of 30 per cent on underwear (par. 
266); my duties are graded according to value and are lower 
than the rates of the pending bill on cheap goods and higher on 
expensive goods (par. 21). 

On underwear valued at not more than $1.50 per dozen 
ments, a rate of 20 per cent as proposed in my substitute is ade- 
quate. Thirty per cent in the pending bill is excessive on this 
cheap product, but not sufficient on garments valued at more 
than $3 per dozen. My substitute here proposes duties of 40 
and 45 per cent, according to the value. 

KNITTED OR WOVEN GLOVES. 

The Senate bill raised the duty on these goods from the House 
rate of 35 per cent to 45 per cent (par. 265); this is not far 
from although the 50 per cent in my substitute is 


in the United 
Tariff Board says in its report on 


cost 


gar- 


correct, 
fairer (par. 22). 
WEARING APPAREL. 
The rate of duty on wearing apparel of cotton is 30 per cent 
in both the substitute which I offer (par. 26) and the pending 
bill (par. 261). 





enti CE 





One of the amendments actompanying my substitute, however, 
changes the duties on shirts and collars, composed of linen, in 
Schedule J. 

LACE WINDOW CURTAINS, ETC. 

I have adopted without change paragraph 270 of the pending 
bill and incorporated it as paragraph 27 of my substitute. 
SUMMARY OBJECTIONS TO THE COTTON SCHEDULE 

BILL. 


OF OF THE PENDING 

First. 
yarns. 

This suggestion is not intended to raise the much-controverted 
issue between specific and ad valorem duties generally. But 
as applied to cotton yarns, where the classification has been so 
perfected and so absolutely standardized, and where the ex- 
pense of making the yarns sustains a very constant ratio to the 
fineness of the yarn, the specific rate is not only much fairer 
than the ad valorem and much more certain to maintain a com- 
petitive level of duty, but is much more easily administered than 
the ad valorem. 

Second. The cloth paragraphs impose duties which in admin- 
istration, I believe, will prove very difficult of execution. 


It imposes ad valorem instead of specific duties upon 


Third. The rate fixed on carded yarn cloth is as high as the 
rate on combed yarn cloth. This is manifestly wrong upon any 
theory. 


Fourth. Yarn dyed cloths are cloths in which the color has not 
been added as a part of the finishing after the weaving, but is 
attained by the dyeing of the yarns before weaving. This is a 
separate process, attended with a degree of expense which 
should be recognized in the duty levied. The labor cost in these 

yarn dyed cloths is nearly twice as great as in the plain cloths. 
In the pending bill they are given the same rate as plain cloths. 
The rates should recognize the difference. 

The courts have held that the phrase “ bleached, dyed, colored, 

stained, painted,” and so forth, refers to the coloring of cloths 
after weaving, and not to the process of weaving the color into 
the cloth by the use of yarns which have been previously dyed 
by a separate process. 
Fifth. The duty upon the machine-made hosiery in the pend- 
ing bill, I believe to be adequate; but upon full-fashioned 
hosiery it is below a competitive rate when compared with the 
eost of production in Germany, as shown by the Tariff Board 
report. 

Sixth. The duties on cheap grades of underwear in the pend- 
ing bill are too high; and too low on the more expensive grades. 

Mr. President, if the substitute which I offer for this schedule 
is not adopted I venture to hope that the conferees may find 
time for some consideration of the comment which I have sub- 
mitted upon this schedule. 

I think it is upon the cloth paragraphs of the cotton schedule 
of the pending bill that the severest criticism can be made, I 
am hopeful that further consideration will lead to an abandon- 
ment of the method of classifying cloths which was proposed 
first in the House bill and which was reported unchanged by the 
Finance Committee into the Senate, but which was practically 
abandoned in the Committee of the Whole. I trust that it may 
be abandoned altogether, and I beg of the committee in charge 
of this schedule to scrutinize the system of imposing the duties 
upon cloths contained in the amendment which I have proposed. 

Now, Mr. President, a word in conclusion. 

On yarns, the rates in the pending schedule and in my sub- 
stitute are about the same; on plain carded yarn cloths of the 
automatic-loom production, my rates are 5 per cent lower than 
the rates presented in the bill by the committee; on plain 
combed yarns my rates are about 23 per cent higher. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not quite catch what 
the Senator said were the rates that were 15 per cent lower 
in his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On plain carded yarn cloths of auto- 
matic-loom production. Those I am confident would stand a 
reduction of 5 per cent and still leave a protective rate amount- 
ing to the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

On plain combed yarn cloth as distinguished from carded 
yarn cloth, which is woven on automatic looms, the rates that 
I suggest for the consideration of the committee are 24 per cent 
higher. The weaving of these cloths requires very intelligent 
supervision and mechanical skill of a high order. 

On plain carded yarn cloths that are bleached, colored, printed, 
stained, mercerized, and so forth, the rates which I have sug: 
gested are 24 per cent lower. We perform all of those oper- 
ations in this country just as cheaply as they are performed 
abroad. 

On faney woven cloths the rates are substantially the same. 
On yarn dyed cloths, containing less than 5 square yards per 
pound, the rates in the amendment which I have proposed are 
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from 5 to 10 per cent lower than the rates in the committee 
pill. 

On yarn dyed cloth, containing 5 or more square yards per 
pound, the rates in the schedule which I submit are 23 per cent 
higher, but on the others they are from 5 to 10 per cent lower. 
That adjustment will maintain the industry in this country, and 
will subject the manufacturers to such competition as will re- 
strain them from exorbitant charges to the consumer. 

On Jacquard figured cloth the rates which I have suggested 
in the amendment submitted are about 5 per cent higher. On 
terry cloth, and so forth, including everything embraced in 
that paragraph, they are 5 per cent lower. 

On plushes and velvets the duty is the same. On Jacquard 
figured tapestry, for reasons which I assigned a moment ago, 
they are 5 per cent higher. On the cheap machine-made 
hosiery the duties are the same. On full-fashioned hosiery, 
which requires the very highest skill in the operation of the 
machines, they are about 10 per cent higher. 

On underwear valued at not more than $1.50 a dozen the rates 
proposed are 10 per cent lower than the rates proposed in this 
pending schedule. On underwear valued at more than $3 per 
dozen the rates‘are about 10 per cent higher. On cotton cloth- 
ing the duties are the same. 

It may be said in a general way that the level of rates in 
the pending bill and in my substitute are on the average the 
sume. The average ad valorem rate would probably not vary 
more than a very small per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. The noes have it, and the 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I can not hope in the 
brief time which I feel privileged to take to even approach a 
full presentation of the schedules upon which I had made prep- 
aration to be heard. I think perhaps the best I can do—for I 
appreciate the desires of other Senators—is to confine myself 
to a discussion of the iron and steel schedule. 

I have assembled information upon the cost of production of 
steel products, not only in this country, but in Germany and 
in England, from official or semiofficial sources; and I ask leave 
io incorporate as a part of my remarks in connection with this 
schedule certain tables, with descriptive comment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Unprejudiced specific information re- 


The Chair 


lating to the cost of production of a majority of the products | 


covered by Schedule C is not available. 

Important information, however, is available on pig iron, 
ingots, steel rails, and similar heavy products. This data is 
so complete as to amount to a demonstration that upon these 
commodities, the basis of the metal schedule, the proof is com- 
plete that we can produce them in the United States more 
cheaply than they can be produced abroad. They should there- 
fore be placed on the free list. The Senate bill properly trans- 
fers these products to the free list. 

The authority upon which I rely for the production cost of 
pig iron, ingots, steel rails, and similar heavy products in the 
United States, is the report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on the Steel Industry, issued May 6, 1913. This is by far 
the most comprehensive and thoroughly scientific study of pro- 
duction cost dealing with a great industry ever made in this 
or any other country. The investigation covered a period of 
nearly two years. It embraced from 70 to 90 per cent or more 
of the total production of the respective articles discussed. It 
included nearly all of the manufacturing concerns making steel 
products, large and small. Small companies were included for 
two reasons—first, because their conditions of production were 
different, and it was important to have such data for purposes 
of comparison; and, second, because in the manufacture of cer- 
tain products there were only a limited number of large manu- 
facturers engaged, and hence it was desirable to have a number 
of the small manufacturers in addition thereto to make the 
averages more representative. 

The report states: 

The costs of production for the United States Steel Corporation were 
included for every article for which cost statement is made in this 
report. On account of the predominant position of this company in 
many lines of manufacture, the original costs presented in this report 
are necessarily very near the average costs of the Steel Corporation, 
since for most of the products its proportions of production were so 
large that its costs have a controlling influence upon the averages. 

There were also a number of very large independent manufac- 
turing companies whose aggregate production for most of the 
commodities here considered form a very important part of the 
total tonnage, namely, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Cambria Stee! Co., Penn- 
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sylvania Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad. Co. (ac- 
quired by Steel Corporation in 1907), and the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. , 

Also included in these cost averages are the products of a 
group of wholly or partly ungraded concerns of less importance, 
namely, La Belle Iron Works, Wisconsin Steel Co., Inland Steel 
Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., and the 
Shenango Furnace Co. 

Besides these companies, 14 smaller iron and steel producing 
concerns furnished cost data. While these companies were all 
relatively small, they included some very well managed and 
profitable enterprises. 

Nothing short of a careful study of this report can convey an 
adequate idea of its scope and thoroughness in every detail. 
As an example of its character, I quote one paragraph: 

The meaning of the item of labor as forming a part of the mere costs 
of the several products needs brief explanation. The labor costs, as 
shown, represent in every instance the wages paid for all forms of 
producing labor for that particular product at that particular depart- 
ment of the works, including labor in repairs and maintenance. There 
are, in addition, other small expenditures for labor not classified as 
such by most steel companies. The labor in connection with the oper- 
ation of steam plants, which is included under the item of steam, is 
practically the only labor cost not so classified, and this amounts to 
only a very few cents per ton for most preducts. 

PIG IRON COSTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

J. Stephen Jeans is a recognized English authority on iron, 
steel, and allied industries. He has been for many years sec- 
retary of the British Iron Trade Association. He was formerly 
secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute, and managing editor 
of the Iron and Coal Trades Review. He is the author of the 
“Tron trade of Great Britain”; also author of “ Steel, its manu- 
facture and uses”; also editor of the “ Reports of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the British Iron Trade Association to in- 
quire into iron and steel and allied industries of the United 
States.” 

In his report to the tariff commission of England, Mr. Jeans 
said: 

All other things being approximately equal, the country that pro- 
duces the cheapest pig iron should in the long run be master of the 
iron-trade situation. 

I believe that authoritative data are now at hand to prove that 
the United States is that country. The most reliable costs of 
producing pig iron in England are those submitted by Mr. Jeans 
to the British tariff commission. The costs reported by Mr. 
Jeans are for 1903 and 1904. 

The cost of producing pig iron in Great Britain, according to 
this authority, is as follows: 


Cost of 
Cleveland 
pig iron ! 
Great Brit- 

ain). 


Cost of 
Bessemer 
pig iron 
(West 
Coast). 


tem of cost. 


Per ton. 
$3.89 
3. 89 
. 36 


Per ton. 
Iron ore $6. 
Limestone 
Wages at furnace 91 
Stores, loose plant, etc 16 
Bricks, clay, and boiler coal ‘ .16 
Fixed charges, including relining and repairs 
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9,92 13.4 





1 The pig iron produced in this district is foundry, basic,and Bessemer. Of this the 
foundry pig predominates in quantity, the basic is next most important in quantity, 
and the Bessemer the least important in quantity. 

PIG IRON COSTS IN GERMANY. 


While there are a number of countries that promise to be 
large producers of pig iron, the real competition at the present 


| time is between Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. 


The cost of pig iron in Germany is given by Charles M. Pepper, 
a special agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor, in 
his report on the German iron and steel industry, 1909. His 
costs are not itemized, and it is not possible to analyze them. 
He states that the cost of producing pig iron in 1908S was— 

Dortmund (district and city), basic pig-_____._.______ $13. 57 to $14. 28 
Luxemburg, basic pig 11.42 to 12.61 

PIG IRON COSTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The report of the Bureau of Corporations on the cost of pro- 
duction in the steel industry, issued May 6, 1913, furnishes con- 
elusive information relating to the cost of producing pig iron in 
the United States. 

The various kinds of pig iron produced are defined in the 
report substantially as follows: 

Bessemer iron: This is the most important kind of pig iron 
produced in the United States. It is a quality of pig iron 
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which is suitable for the production of steel by the original 
Bessemer process. It must not contain more than 1 per cent 
of phosphorus and at léast 1 per cent of silicon. Phosphorus 
in excess of 1 per cent does not make Bessemer steel of suit- 
able quality. Bessemer eres are more expensive than non- 





Bessemer ores, and for that reason the cost of Bessemer pig is 
usually higher than for other grades which do not require 


Bessemer ore. Of the total production of Bessemer iron the 
cost data presented in the report covers 93.1 per cent. 

Basic iron is second in importance to Bessemer iron. It is the 
iron in which the phosphorus exceeds 1 per cent, and it is made 
from non-Bessemer ores. It is called basic because it is suitable 
for the manufacture of steel by the basic process. In the United 
States the only basic steel-making process in present use is the 
basic open-hearth process. 

The cost of basic iron is less than Bessemer, but its value is 
less. Its production has increased more rapidly than Bessemer 
in recent years 

Of the total production of basic pig iron, the cost statements 
presented in this report cover 61 per cent. 

Foundry iron: This grade of iron includes a wide variety of 
pig irons which are suitable for casting. Foundry irons vary 
considerably in cost value. Generally speuking, the cost is lower 
than for Bessemer iron, because the ores ordinarily used are 
cheaper. 

The greater part of the southern pig iron covered by the cost 
statements presented in this report is of the foundry grade. Of 
the total production of southern pig iron the cost data pre- 
sented covers 53 per cent. 

Forge iron: This kind of pig iron is fourth in rank in respect 
to the tonnage produced. It is a grade suitable for making 
wrought iron in the puddling furnace, and so of much greater 
relative importance in former times than at present. The grades 
of forge iron are different and consequently they have different 
eosts and values. As foundry and forge irons are not used in 
making steel products, comparatively little information was ob- 
tained except for southern foundry. For northern foundry and 
for forge iron the information was insufficient to make it prac- 
ticable to give the results in detail. 


From the tables presented in the report, I am able to submit 
the average costs in detail of Bessemer pig iron, of basic pig 
iron, and of southern pig iron—mainly foundry grade—pro- 


duced in the United States. 

From the costs reported by Mr. Jeans to the British tariff 
commission, I am able to submit the average cost in detail of 
Cleveland—Bessemer, basic, and foundry—pig irons, and the 


eost of hematite Bessemer—West Coast—produced in Great 
Britain. 
From the repurt of Charles M. Pepper, special agent of the 


Department of Commerce and Labor, 
steel industry, I am able to submi 
producing pig iron in Germany. 
All of these costs in tabular form are presented as follows, 
which I will insert in the Recorp without reading: 
Comparison of the costs of producing pig iron 
Great } ae ain, and Germany. 


on the German iron and 
t the costs, net itemized, of 


in the United Btates, 


























nit Great Britain 
United 1903-4. 
Steel 
Cor- | Cost of 
t of | | 
Item. a £ Of | Cost of pora- | pig iron| poo of 
me |, y | cost of eters oa 
oo rs 1902- | so uth- | land pig — 
ang | 1906. jern pig} dis- es a 

1906. iron, trict.2 coast.3 

| 1910.1 

micas \ it 

$6.69 | $2.88 | $3.89 $6. 20 
2.79 3.80 3.89 §.11 
-47 -19 . 36 32 
-60 75 91 -97 

-10 -12 

ait 19 

-10 | 

a} 891 gy 87 

-18 - 20 

-02 15 

-52 - 50 
| 11.82 | 9.07 | 9.92 | 13.47 














1Ms ainly foundry pig. 
2 Mainly fou 1K dry, considerable quantity 
3B essemer r iron. 


Germany, 1908: D seneaeer cost of basic pig iron, $13.57 to $14.28; Luxemburg, 
cost of basic pig iron, $11.42 to $12.61. That is an average for the Dortmund district 
of $14.04, an average for the Luxemburg district of $12. 01, or a total average cost of 
basic pig iron for both districts of $13.03. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that in the Wnited 
States we produce— 

Per ton. 

Bessemer pig iron at an average cost of 


| NS ES Ee RR ge eee eee 11. 82 
Foundry pig iron; that is, southern pig iron which is mainly 
foundry, at an average cost of_._.____-_.________________ a ez 
That in Great Britain they produce— 
Per ton. 
Bessemer pig iron, West Coast, at an average cost of___.--___ $13. 47 
Foundry pig iron, basic pig iron, and Bessemer pig iron, Cleve- 
Fame, SC Be ROCCO Ce Clonee enicnnnumnendenbion 9. 92 
That in Germany they produce— 
Per ton. 


Basic pig iron, Dortmund district and city, at an average cost of_ 2 92 
Basic pig iron, Luxemburg district, at an average cost of 01 





An average for both districts of 12. 96 


The largest proportion of the production in the Cleveland dis- 
trict is foundry: basic is second; Bessemer third. The cost of 
basic iron is less than Bessemer, and the cost of foundry iron 
less than basic. The large production of foundry and basic in 
the Cleveland district accounts for the low average cost. This 
production cost, therefore, should be compared with the United 
States cost of southern pig iron, which is also largely foundry 
grade. 

In other words, the average cost of producing Bessemer pig 
iron in this country is $1.37 per ton less than in Great Britain. 

The average cost of producing basic pig iron in this country is 
$1.14 lower than the average cost of producing basic pig iron in 
the Dortmund and Luxemburg districts of Germany. 

I have been unable to obtain the average cost of producing 
basie pig iron in Great Britain, separated from other grades of 
pig iron. 

The average cost of producing foundry pig iron in the United 
States is 85 cents per ton cheaper than the average cost of 
producing foundry pig iron in Great Britain. 

The average cost of United States Bessemer and United 
States basic, which I have given, are the averages stated in the 
steel report and include the small as well as the large com- 
panies. 

The average cost of producing Bessemer pig iron, based on 
the investigation of the small companies alone, is higher, 
amounting to $14.21 per ton as against an average of $12.10 
per ton when all companies are included, and an average of 
$9.23 per ton when only the large companies are considered. 

The average cost of basic pig iron produced in the United 
States by the small companies is shown to be $13.90 per ton as 
against $11.82 per ton when all companies are ineluded in the 
average, and as against $11.65 per ton, the average eost of 
basic pig iron when only the large companies are considered. 

If, now, we contrast the average cost of producing Bessemer 
and basic pig iron by the small eompanies of this eountry with 
the average cost of Great Britain and Germany, we find that 
the small manufacturers of the United States preduce Bessemer 
pig iron at an average cest of $14.21 per ton; the average cost for 
Great Britain being $13.47, which is 74 cents cheaper than the 
average cost of the small companies in this country. 

The small manufacturers of the United States produce basic 
pig iron at an average cost of $13.90 per ton; the average cost 
for Germany being $12.96. which is 94 cents per ton cheaper than 
the average cost of the small companies of this country. 

The Steel Corporation cost of southern or foundry pig iron, 
heretofore given at $9.07 per ton, represents the lowest eost of 
producing southern or foundry pig iron. 

But the average cost of the production of this class of pig iron 
in the southern district was higher when carried on by com- 
panies which were much less efficient on the whole than the 
Steel Corporation and was also higher than that of the com- 
panies in the North. This is especially true from the point of 
view of capital, the plant equipment, and the labor cost. The 
labor conditions in the South were particularly unfavorable 
for economical production. The cost of a ton of this grade of 
pig iron as preduced by the Steel Corperation was, as before 
stated. $9.07. The average cost of a ton of this same grade of 
southern pig iron produced by the various southern eompanies 
investigated was $9.65, a difference of exactly 5S cents per ton. 

The average cost of a ton of pig iron most nearly correspond- 
ing to this grade produced in Great Britain, as before stated, 
was $9.92. That is to say, even in the poorer equipped mills in 
the southern district we produce this grade of pig iron 27 cents 
per ton cheaper than does Great Britain. 

It is interesting to note that the labor cost in a ton of pig 
iron is very much higher in the southern district, where the 
rates of wages are low, as compared with other districts. This 
is due to the fact that in the southern district, relatively speak- 
ing, there is an absence of modern labor-saving devices for 
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handling material, and the further and very important fact 
that labor is less efficient. The labor cost of producing a ton 
of Bessemer pig, the same being the average for all companies, 
is but 73 cents per ton; the labor cost of producing a ton of 
pasic pig iron, including all the companies investigated, is 60 
cents per ton, while the labor cost in the southern district 
averaged $1.23 per ton. 

This statement in itself is important. It has always been 
deemed a final argument to cite the difference in wages paid. 
It has always been regarded decisive of the whole question. 
It proves nothing to say that wages are higher in this country 
than in competing countries; that is to say, high wages rarely, 
if ever, prove high labor cost. The lowest wages, as a rule, 
represent the highest labor cost, because low wages almost in- 
yariably mean inefficient labor and excessive labor cost. And 
contra, high wages, as a rule, mean high efficiency and low labor 
cost. 

In conclusion, therefore, taking into account all of the com- 
panies in the United States, both large and small, and taking 
the best information obtainable as to foreign costs, we produce 
3essemer pig iron $1.87 per ton cheaper than our foreign com- 
petitors, basic pig iron $1.14 per ton cheaper than our foreign 
competitors, and foundry pig iron 85 cents per ton cheaper than 
our foreign competitors. 

Leaving out of the calculation the larger companies in the 
United States and comparing the cost of production exclusively 
between the smaller companies of this country and our foreign 
competitors, it costs us 74 cents per ton more than our foreign 
competitors to produce Bessemer pig iron, 94 cents per ton 
more than our foreign competitors to produce basic pig iron, 
and 27 cents per ton less than our foreign competitors to pro- 
duce foundry or southern pig iron. 

We are therefore at a disadvantage in only two classes of 
pig-iron production, namely, 74 cents per ton on Bessemer pig 
iron and 94 cents per ton on basic pig iron, and that, too, only 
in the case of the production cost of the smaller and most poorly 
equipped companies, where the wages are low and the labor 
relatively inefficient. 

And this brings me to present for the consideration of the 
Senate the protection offered the producers of this country by 
the transportation charge which the foreign competitor must 
bear in order to reach our market with his product. 

I have procured, through the kindly offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the rates on pig iron by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp and other continental points, including the 
Netherlands, to New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. ‘The 
established rate from continental points to New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia is 8.85 cents per 100 pounds. That amounts to 
$1.80 per short ton, or about $2 per long ton. 

The proof is conclusive, therefore, that on the great bulk of 
our production of pig iron we produce more cheaply than our for- 
eign competitor. On two grades of pig iron produced by our 
smaller and poorer equipped companies—companies operating un- 
der the disadvantage of low wages and inefficient labor—our pro- 
duction cost is in the case of Bessemer pig iron 74 cents per ton 
higher and in the case of basic pig iron 94 cents per ton higher 
than our foreign competitor. Against the foreign competitor, 
however, we have the protection of a transportation charge of $2 
per ton, which he must pay before he can land his pig iron in 
the American port. 

The committee is therefore fully warranted in placing pig 
iron, as they have, on the free list. 

INGOTS, 

The ingot is the second advanced form in the manufacture 
of steel. An ingot is usually about 6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
14 feet thick. It weighs about 4 gross tons. 

Steel ingots under the Payne-Aldrich law carry 14 different 
rates of duty, ranging from 19.15 to 31.23 per cent. The Under- 
wood-Simmons bill proposes to place ingots on the free list. 

Is any duty required in this case; and if so, how much? 
determine that question I think the Senate should be advised, 


in so far as possible, as to all the facts bearing upon production | 


in this and the competing countries. 

The cost of Bessemer ingots in Great Britain, according to 
the report of J. Stephen Jeans to the British tariff commission, 
is $17.88 per ton, the labor cost being 69 cents. 

Again the best authority at hand as to Gerinan costs is the 
report of Charles M. Pepper. speciel agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor He gives the cost of steel making. 
1908, in the Dertmund district. fren $1650 to $18.09 per ton, 
the labor cosi from 84 to the Luxemburg 
district, 1905. the cost is given as $17.15 to }i5.56 per ton, the 
labor cest keing from 60 to T2 cents, 


. yee ‘ 
being 95 cents. 


From the tzbles presented in the report of the Commissioner | 
of Corporations on tle steel industry I am able to give United 
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States costs. The cost of producing Bessemer billet ingots, 
1902 to 1906, was $15.47 per ton, the labor cost being 57 cents. 
The cost of producing Bessemer rail ingots, 1902 to 1906, was 
$15.75 per ton, the labor cost being 55 cents. The Steel Corpora- 
tion cost of producing Bessemer rail ingots, 1910, was $12.77, 
the labor being 52 cents. 

I submit, without reading, the various items of cost in de 
tailed tabular form, as follows: 


Comparison of the costs of producing ingots in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. 























United States. Germany. 
Cost of j 
Steel | Besse- 
Cost of | cost of | COF- mer | 
Item Besse- | Racse- | POFa | ingots, | Cost of steel | Cost of steel 
° Se- on? ote lenan © } ali * 
mer | ner rail tion | 1903- making in | making in 
billet |i rcots, | Cost of | 1904, in} Dortmund Luxem- 
ingots, | “j999-’ | Besse- | Great | district, burg, 
1902 1906, {mer rail Britain! 1908. 1908. 
1906. * | ingots, | 
1910. | 
. a AS cailiae ; - 
| | | 
Pie WO O08 5 .acc6s-ea: $12. 84 $12.70 | $10.24 | $13.52 |$13.57-$14.28 |$11. 42-$12. 61 
Oe ee 57 | - 5d | .52 -69; 84 .96| .60- .72 
Manganese............ -28 | -73 | -78 | | | 
Limestone. ............ 02 | ON Beh inn: 
MER Sin acnacuade cade 22 .13 | -09 | 
Gi senckancne és 15 ll .13 
Molds and stools....... 15 ee 07 | 
aterials in repairs eis oean| « B 6 
and maintenance. ... .09 .10 06 |f 3-67) 2.40 2.85) S.1- 5.23 
Supplies and tools..... 10 -12 | 
Miscellaneous works | 28 | 
CRB. 5. onieinesces 13 14 | | e 
General expense and } 
depreciation......... -92) 1.05 | - 60 1 | 
Total cost. ...... | 115.47 | 115.75 | 112.77 17.88 | 16.90-18.09 | 17. 13-18. 56 


| 








1 If the so-called “book costs’’ of the Bureau of Corporations had been used, these 
figures would have been $17.56, $17.59, and $17.45, respectively. Perhaps it is fairer 
to use these costs. 

It will be observed as to labor that the highest American cost 
; is lower than the lowest foreign cost. 

Taking the several German costs given we find the average 
to be $17.67 per ton. 

Taking the average of Great Britain with the German aver- 
age we find the general European average to be $17.77. 

The average book cost of ingots in the United States is $17.53 
per ton. This is 24 cents per ton less than the average European 
cost. 

As in the case of pig iron, these ingot figures show that for 
years we have been producing these products of iron ore more 
cheaply than our foreign competitors. 

Indeed, we have become an exporter even of these crude 
products. Our export to Europe last year of products of this 
class amounted to more than $5,000,000, and in tonnage was 
more than eight times the amount imported. 

Besides being able to produce more cheaply than they produce 
in Europe, we have had in addition to the Payne-Aldrich pro- 
hibitory duties, the additional protection of an ocean freight 
rate of from $2.42 to as high as $3.41 per ton (Liverpool to 
New York) depending upon the size and weight of the ingots. 





BESSEMER STEEL RAILS. 


The third stage of iron and steel manufacture is the rolling 
of ingots into different forms, such as billets, rails, bars, wire 
rods, sheets, and so forth. 

The cost of producing Bessemer steel rails in Great 
is given by J. Stephen Jeans as $22.63. 
for labor is $1.66. 

The report of Special Agent Pepper. of the Department of 

} Commerce and Labor, on the German iron and steel industry 
does not enter into the cost of steel-rail production. 

The report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the steel 
| industry gives the American cost of producing heavy Bessemer 
| rails $18.80, the labor cost being $1.16. It gives the Steel 

Corporation cost of producing heavy standard Bessemer rails 
| as $16.67, the labor cost being $1.14. It gives the Steel Corpo- 
ration cost of heavy standard open-hearth rails (southern) as 
; $20.89 per ton, the labor cost being $1.72. 

Taking the book costs, which includes miscellaneous expenses, 
| depreciation, and intercompany profits, the report gives us for 
| the heavy Bessemer rails a cost of $21.27, instead of $18.80, 
and for the Steel Corporation cost of heavy standard Bessemer 
| rails $21.53, instead of $16.67. 

| If we add to the cost of the open-hearth rails an allowance 
for general expenses, depreciation, and intercompany profits, it 
| would increase the cost of these rails to $22.54 per ton. 


sritain 
Of this cost the charge 
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As in the ease of ingots, I submit in detailed tabular form 
a comparison of the cest of production of steel rails in the 
United States and Great Britain, as follows: 

Comparison of tie cost of production of steel rails in the United States 
and Great Britain. 





United States. 




















Steel Cor- e 
Stas’ poration reat 
eee cost of | Britain— 
Item Cost of yee of heavy Cost of 
ae heavy heav standard| Besse- 
Besse- |. ry open- | mer rails 
+ | Standard ’ 
mer rails, Resse- hearth 1903-4. 
1902-1906. eee rails 
mer rails, 
1910. (south- 
ern), 
1910. 
} 
i 
ie a= ce eRe $15.05} $13.03] $14.86 $17.88 
MDE G cnbccibchadubadanéceneesecdar 1.16 1.14 1.72 1. 66 
PR ins acaveaeccacenccotsstsncasavce .13 16 18 | 
BE cnnkérsgnsnestecdubenenkeduee 41 36 73 | 
215 -12 - 46 | 
21 17 44 | 3. 09 
Bites oe eae sees . 08 | . 
Miscellaneous works expense rw 32 | -39 -85 | 
General expense and depreciation...... “| 1.29 | 1.30 1.65 | 
With i se dsccixe cab cccdoukamnians | 118. 80 | 2 16.67 22.63 





1 Book cost, $21.27. 2 Book cost, $21.53. 

Tt will be noted that the labor cost in the ease of heavy 
Bessemer rails is 50 cents less per ton in the United States than 
in Gr@at Britain, and in the case of heavy standard Bessemer 
rails (Steel Corporation) it is 52 cents less. In the production 
of heavy standard open-hearth rails the Steel Corporation labor 
cost in the United States is slightly in excess of the British 
labor cost. 

Neither in the report of Mr. Jeans, the report of Mr. Pepper, 
nor frem any other source, have we data on the foreign costs of 
production of steel products more advanced than steel rails. 
I am therefore unable to extend the comparison of cost produc- 
tion further. But the report of the Bureau of Corporations 
eovers a number of articles of steel manufacture of higher fin- 
ish, and an examination of these figures, and especially the 
labor cost of each, will be found helpful in considering the 
rates of duty applied in the pending bill. 

LARGE BESSHEMER BILLETS. 

The detailed figures for the rolled preducts given in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel Industry 
show that for the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for 
all companies producing large Bessemer billets per ton was 
$20.18; the labor cost was 55 eents. 

The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gross ton of large Bes- 
Semer billets, as shown by the records of the corporation for 
1910, approximate intercompany profits included therein, and 
integration mill cost, was $17.97; the labor cost was 40 cents. 

LARGE BASIC OPEN-HEARTH BILLETS. 


For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all com- 
panies producing large basic open-hearth billets per ton was 
$20.87; the labor cost was 55 cents. 

The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gross ton of large basic 
open-hearth billets, as shown by the records of the corporation 
for 1910, approximate intercompany profits included therein and 
integration mill cost, was $19.37, the labor eost being 59 cents. 

SMALL BESSEMER BILLETS. 
For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all com- 


panies producing small Bessemer billets per ton was $19.68, the | 


labor cost being 66 cents. 
The Steel Corporation's mill cost per gross ton of small Bes- 
semer billets, as shown by the records of the corporation for 


4910, approximate intercompany profits included therein, and 
integration mill cost, was: 


Arma Ucn et Pe es ee $18. 23 
The labor cost being . 61 
ITED) re Sa a ee 18. 46 
The labor cost being . 46 
(3) From large billets______ 18. 03 
The labor cost being -19 





In this connection the following observation of the Bureau of 
Corporations is important: 


The cost records as kept by the different plants producing these small 
Bessemer billets were found not to be on a comparable basis. For in- 
stance, at one mill small Bessemer billets were rolled directly from 
ingots, while at other mills they were rolled from blooms, and at still 
other mills large billets were rolled down to small billets. It is evident, 
therefore, that since the raw material differed with the different stages 
of rolling, which would necessarily affect both the cost of material and 
the cost above material, a statement fiving the cost in detail of the 
total production of small Bessemer billets would not be at all repre 





sentative. Therefore the separate costs of rolling small Bessemer billets 
from (1) Bessemer billet ingots, (2) Bessemer blooms, and (3) large 
Bessemer billets as shown by the books of the producing companies are 
given. (Stecl report, p. 454.) 


SMALL BASIC OPEN-HEARTH BILLETS. 

For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all coz- 
panies of small basic open-hearth billets per ton was $19.67, the 
labor cost being 74 cents. 

The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gross ton of small basic 
open-hearth billets, as shown by the records of the corporation 
for 1910, approximate intercompany profits included therein, and 
integration mill cost, was: 

CO nn rN i aoe sti se aestenicia llleeninictinciemabades 

i Re I ee irkh ne iccaictnesetinig eked eds 

(2): Dems: San Os. cc ee. ee ee eek aid 

FOO TO TE I iar cinta oi eeiticlen hae apd cbh kennel . 30 
Upon this point the Bureau of Corporations observes: 


It is not practical to give the cost in detail for this total production, 
as a part was rolled from blooms and a part frem large billets. There- 
fore * * *® there are shown separately * * * the costs of roll- 


ing small basic open-hearth billets from blooms and from large billets. 
(Steel report, p. 457.) 


SHEARED PLATES. 

For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all com- 
panies of sheared plates from slabs per ton was $27.49, the labor 
cost being $2.36. 

The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gzoss ton of basic open- 
hearth sheared plates. as shown by the records of the corpora- 
tion for 1910. approximate intercompany profits included therein, 
and integration mill cost, was $25.01, the labor cost being $1.91. 

2 UNIVERSAL PLATZS. 

For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all com- 

panies of universal plates per ton was: 





2) RON CO noises ecb endian $26. 40 
The labor cost being cpt cnceanca angelina aie 1. 83 
(2) Beom tngets..._..........- 21. 82 
Ne CN ach go ct icici Repti canteens ine 1, 24 


The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gross ton of universal 
plates, as shown by the records of the corporation for 1910, 
approximate intercompany profits included therein, and inte- 
gration mill cost, was: 


C7’) Bein Ds PC BIG a aise tires $22. 79 
I a a ets deren rin ereetncciengr apenas 1.2 

(2) Brom basic cpen-bearth slabs... 23. 74 
TS BN I i ict ctninisibectn ccc niente catia 1.47 

(3) From mixed Bessemer and basic open-hearth slabs________ 25. 97 
Te ar I ha Bie i incptrrrendigrren sige nineesericmpntitinn 2. 21 

The following observation*from the report of the Bureau of 


Corporations is relevant here: 


The Steel Corporation’s production of universal plates in 1910, as 
shown by the cost records of the producing companies, was rolled from 
both ingots and slabs. As the costs of the material and costs above 
material would not be on the same basis, because slabs have gone 
through one stage of rolling, it is necessary to show separately the 
costs of universal plates rolled from ingots and of those rolled from 
slabs. Furthermore, the plates rolled directly from ingots ordinarily 
comprised plates of greater average thickness of gauge which could be 
produced at less cost than lighter gauges. There are given, therefore, 
the Steel Corporation's average mill cost of universal plates in 1910 
rolled from (1) basie open-hearth ingots, (2) basic open-hearth slabs, 
and (3) mixed Bessemer and basic open-hearth slabs, as shown by the 
books of the producing companies. (Steel report, pp. 471-472.) 


STRUCTURAL SHAPDS. 


For the years 1902-1906 the average book cost for all com- 
panies of structural shapes per ton was: (1) From ingots, 
$26.52, the labor cost being $2.15; (2) from large billets, $27.76, 
the labor cost being $2.54. 

The Steel Corporation’s mill cost per gross ton of heavy 
structural shapes, as shown by the records of the corporation 
for 1910, approximate intercompany profits included therein, 
and integration mill cost. was $24 57. the labor cost being $1.77. 

Following is a list of the average book cos‘s for all companies 
per ton and the labor cost of certain rolled products for the 
years 1902-1906. The report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on the steel industry does not appear to give the Steel 
Corporation cost of these products: 





Book cost 





















Product. per ton. Labor. 

I ooo os oc csindcans docapedacssapceweneuseusbnd $18. 98 $0.57 
Open-hearth sheet bars 24.58 .88 
ae ee wri 22.23 1.25 
BE SE cntdtnencesedscbus potendecdackedisdnpsenstedcsaceta 24, 24 2.32 
Merchant steel bars: 

CE TE CI a 6 viii os cick cédessvisechissacivd 28. 12 3.06 

(2) From small billets......... ésSimsnpietedepemades oa 26. 73 2. 87 
Hoops and light bands.......... 31.67 5.04 
CN Gs vtcdcrctncdgeccdccounsccocébesscevesesewes P 30. 57 4,22 
WD Sasihikn Sash bdec cesdGeddsccdevinseteddeecten « 27.21 1.53 
CNS Fi enc saw tonne cnceccstscntecnhsieakes ‘ 29. 12 1.62 
I ohn adie ning capee mite ea amin < 39.37 10.39 
Went Panes FOE TMM oo oases cdscis cg scccecce 7 48. 99 12. 73 
Tin plate (box of See ‘i 3.18 -10 
Tie Bilao Cham OF RIG GUMMIN as « 5 oon cscs see esdceecscsice’ 71.23 4.25 


1913. 


We have, therefore, Mr. President, reliable information on 
poth the domestic and foreign cost of producing pig iron, 
ingots, and steel rails, and it can be accepted as an established 
fact that we produce these products at less cost than our for- 
eign competitors. It is therefore certain that there is no war- 
rant for imposing any duties whateyer upon pig iron, ingots, 
or rails. 

While we have no accurate and impartial evidence as to the 
foreign cost of producing steel articles more advanced in manu- 
facture than pig iron, ingots, and rails we are, fortunately, 
supplied in the report of the Bureau of Corporations on the 
steel industry, with detailed figures on the cost of a number of 
these more advanced products. 

From this report I have shown that the cost of producing 
large Bessemer billets is $20.18 per ton. The labor cost is 55 
cents. The pending bill fixes the rate of duty on billets at 10 
per cent. A ton of billets, calculated on the American cost, 
would pay a duty of $2.01 at the customhouse in New York. 
This duty is therefore nearly four times the total labor cost of 
producing a ton of billets in this country. 

The steel report, as I have already stated, gives the cost of a 
ton of sheared plates at $27.49. The labor cost is given as 
$2.36. The pending bill imposes a duty of 10 per cent on 
pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes. The duty upon a ton of 
shesred plates calculated upon the American cost would be 
$2.74. The total labor cost in a ton of this product is $2.36. 
The duty therefore would be more than the total labor cost in 
this product. 

The Bureau of Corporations, as I have shown, reports the cost 
of producing a ton of structural shapes from large billets as 
$27.76. The labor cost in a ton of structural shapes is $2.54. 
The pending bill imposes a duty of 10 per cent on this product. 
The duty upon a ton of structural shapes, calculated upen the 
Ameriean cost, is $2.77. The total labor cost in a ton of this 
product is $2.54. The duty therefore more than covers the total 
labor cost, besides the ocean freight rate on all construction 
iron and steel, ranges from $3.55 to $7.66 per ten, furnishing 
that much additional protection. 

Open-hearth sheet bars are reported by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations as costing in this country $24.58 a ton. Under the 
pending bill they are assessed a duty of 10 per cent. The labor 
cost in a ton of open-hearth bars is 88 cents. Calculated upon 
the American cost, a ton of this product would be required to 
pay a duty of $2.45 at the customhouse. This amounts to nearly 
three times the total Inbor cost in a ton of this product. 

The steel report gives the average cost of a ton of merchant 
steel bars as $28.12. The Senate committee reduced the duty 
on these bars te 5 per cent. Calculated upon the American cost, 
a ton of merchant bar would be assessed a duty of $1.40 at the 
customhouse. The steel report gives the labor cost in a ton of 
merchant bar at $3.06. Even if the labor cost in this country 
were double the foreign cost, the tariff would practically cover 
the difference in labor cost. 

The ocean freight on a ton of iron and steel bar, loose or in 
bundles, from Liverpool to New York, is $3.41. The freight 
rate would therefore, by itself, furnish a protection more than 
equivalent to the total labor cost of producing a ton of merchant 
bar in the United States. 

The Bureau of Corporations reports the average cost of a ton 
of black plate for tinning in this country at $48.99. The Senate 
bill places a duty of 15 per cent on this product. Calculated 
upon the American cost, a ton of black plate would be assessed 
at the New York customhouse a duty of $7.34. The Bureau of 
Corporations reports the labor cost in a ton of black plate for 
tinning at $12.73. It is usually claimed that the wages paid in 
this country are double the wages paid in Great Britain. Ac- 
cepting this as true and assuming that the rate of wages may 
be taken as a criterion of labor cost and that the labor cost in 
a ton of black plate in this country is double that of Great 
Britain, even then the duty of $7.34 would more than measure 
the difference in labor cost. 

The report of the Bureau of Corporations gives the American 
cost of producing a box of 100 pounds of tin plate at $3.18. 
The pending bill imposes a duty of 15 per cent on tin plate. 
Computed upon the American cost, a hundred-pound box of tin 
plate would be assured a duty of 46 cents. The Bureau of 
Corporations reports the labor cost in a hundred-pound box 
of tin plate at 19 cents. The duty fixed by this bill would 
therefore amount to two and one-half times the total labor 
cost. 

FINER ARTICLES OF HIGHER FINISH. 


In many industries in this country we know that wages are 
nearly double the wages paid in Great Britain. And in all 
industries we know that the wages of England are much 
lower than for the corresponding industries of this country. 
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But it should be constantly borne in mind that low wages de 
not mean low labor cost. Indeed, I think it may be stated as 
the unvarying rule that low wages mean high labor cost. It 
will be remembered that for pig iron the labor cost in Great 
Britain is 91 cents per ton; in Germany, 97 cents per ton. 
In the United States the highest labor cost is 75 cents per 
ton. And it is likewise true that the labor cost on ingots 
and Bessemer steel rails is higher in the competing foreign 
eountry than in the United States. 

In making any tariff bill, certain information is essential. 
The cost of production is important; the imports and exports; 
the ratio of impor‘s to the total domestic production; the prices, 
domestic and foreign, of all material. 
given due weight and consideration. The element of prices 
is entitled to less consideration than would be true if both 
foreign and domestic prices were not, as we know they ere, 
subject more or less to artificial control. It is te be regretted 
that we have no accurate detailed cost data, either domestie 
or foreign, for the articles of finer manufacture. Among these 
products are wire, tubes, firearms, cutlery, watches, machinery, 
wares made wholly or in part of copper, aluminum, 
nickel, platinum, gold and silver, and many other 
any one of which represents a large industry. 

Upon most of these products the pending bil! makes marked 
reductions in duties. In many of the more highly finished 
articles, though we have no disinterested report upon it, we 
know that the labor cost represents a very large proportion 
of the total cost of the product. Under the existing law the 
duties on these articles range from 10 to 98 per cent. In the 
pending bill the rates upon these products range from 15 te 
55 per cent ad valorem. ‘T'o present this more specifically: 

The rates on wire under the existing law are from 37 to 74 
per cent. These duties are reduced in the pending bill to frona 
15 to 25 per cent. The rates on wire would stand a very con- 
siderable reduction, as indicated from the fact that we imported 
but a ifttle more than $2,000,000 worth and exported four times 
that amount. And we produced more than fifty times as much 
as we imported. 

The rates on tubes, pipes, flues, cylindrical or tubular tanks, 
and welded cylindrical furnaces are from 30 to 50 per cent under 
the existing law. In the pending bill these rates are fixed at 
from 20 to 30 per cent. We imported almost none of these 
products. The tetal value of all kinds imported in 1912. was 
$634,941. The value of the production of these manufactures 
in this country amounted to $97,259,000. 

Under the existing law the pate on 
loading firearms is 25 per cent. The pending bill reduces the 
duty to 15 per cent. The rates on breech-loading rifles, shot- 
guns, pistols, and parts thereof under the existing law is 46 
per cent. The pending bill reduces this duty to 35 per cent. 
The imports of these products was a negligible quantity, indi- 
cating that the existing duty is practically prohibitory. 

But on cutlery there is reason to apprehend that the duties 
have been reduced below the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion, or, in other words, below the competitive rate. 

In the manufacture of cutlery the material is but a small part 
of the cost of the finished product. The forging, grinding, pol- 
ishing, and etching of a razor blade, for example, is largely 
hand labor, and constitutes by far the major portion of the total 
cost. : 

The existing law fixes the duty upon penknives and pocket- 
knives at T7 per cent. The pending bill reduces this duty to 40 
per cent. 

The existing law places a duty on razors of 72 per cent. 
pending bill reduces that duty to 50 per cent. 

The existing law p'aces a duty on scissors of 53 per cent. 
pending law reduces that duty to 30 per cent. 

The existing law fixes the duty on table cutlery at 42 per cent. 
The pending bill reduces that duty to 27 per cent. 

There is absolutely no data outside of the imports of these 
highly finished products upon which one can rest with confi- 
dence as to what measure of duty is necessary to maintain these 
industries in this country. As suggested, the’ element of iabor 
is a very important one in these products. It is claimed by 
manufacturers that the labor cost is 70 to 80 per cent of the 
total cost of many of these articles. This statement comes from 
interested parties, and it is no disparagement to the gentlemen 
who make it to say that it must be received with that fact in 
mind. In the absence of data from unbiased sources, the legis- 
lator is impressed with the value of such reports as that made 
by the Bureau of Corporations on the heavier steel products 
and by the Tariff Board in the reports which it submitted tu the 
Sixty-second Congress on cottons, woolens, pulp wood, and print 
paper. 
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The imports of the four classes of cutlery named aggregated 
$2.022,521 for 1912. 

I was somewhat surprised to find that our exports on cutlery 
for the year 1912 amounted to $1,162,203. And of this amount 
we exported cutlery to Great Britain to the value of $258,122; 
to Germany, cutlery valued at $33,806. 

It is contended by the manufacturers that the wages in the 
Tnited States in these industries are twice as high as in Eng- 
land and three times high as in Germany. This in itself 
furnishes but little guid»nce in fixing a fair rate of duty. Noth- 
ing appears as to the efficiency of the foreign as compared with 
the American labor. If the labor were equally well organized, 
superintended, supplied with like tools, and equally skillful and 
eflicient, tl the statement as to wages would furnish some 
criterion for fixing rates. 

If 75 per of the value of a product is labor and the labor 
were equally productive, a 40 per cent duty would a little more 
than me: sure a difference in labor cost in competition with 
Great Britain and a little less than measure the difference in the 
labor cost in conauat ian with Germany. 

We are likewise without the necessary information to deter- 
mine the proper watches, watch movements, clocks, 
and clock movements, and parts of the same. The existing law 
fixes the duties from 40 to 9S per cent. The pending bill reduces 
these duties to 80 per cent. 

The imports of the articles covered by these duties constitute 
but a small percentage of the amount produced in this country. 
The total value of our manufacture was $85,571,000. The value 
of the imports was but $1,537,144. 

That the committee was warranted in making marked reduc- 
tions in the duties on all of these more advanced products there 
can be no doubt. Whether the cut is deeper than the industries 
can stand without harm to the Inbor employed ean not, so far 
as I am aware, be determined to a certainty by any known 
facts. 

Upon machinery, engines, printing presses, and machine tools 
the existing law imposes a duty of 80 to 45 per cent. The pend- 
ing bill fixes these duties from 15 to 25 per cent. The imports 
are small, indicating that the Payne-Aldrich duties are higher 
than necessary. The reduction of the duties will be of advan- 
tage to manufacturers in equipping plants with machines of 
foreign make, some of which are not produced at all in this 
eountry. And this again will open the way for further redue- 
tion of the duties on products manufactured with the machinery 
thus cheapened. 

Wares made in whole or in oe of copper, aluminum, brass, 
nickel, platinum, gold, and silver are dutiable under existing 
law at 45 per cent. The oeniing bill reduces these duties to 20 
per cent, excepting as to articles made in whole or in part of 
platinum, gold, and silver, which it increases to 50 per cent. 

The imports of these articles under the present duties are a 
negligible quantity, and the duties fixed by the pending bill may 
prove to be reasonably fair and just to the American manufac- 
turers. 

Recurring, Mr. President, 
produce pig-iron billets, 
not only as cheaply, 
Besides, we hnve the 

I have gathered, after diligent inquiry prosecuted through the 
Department of Cor pene, the transportation rate on substan- 
tially everything of importance imported into this country, and 
I ask leave to incorporate those tables, with the matter ex- 
— itery thereof, as an appendix to my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

rs none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In couclusion, Mr. President, I repeat, 
I 2am apprehensive that upon some of the finer products of the 
steel schedule the rates fixed in this bill are too low. As to 
that, it is not possible, I believe, for anybody to be absolutely 
certain, for 1 can not find that data from official sources, or from 
sources that are reliable and unprejudiced, 
ducing in this country and in competing countries pocket cut- 
lery. table cutlery, and the like. 

Manufacturers who have appeared before various congres- 
sional committees have made the general statement that the 
labor in these more highly finished products represents 70 
to 80 per cent of their value. They do not give us any infor- 
mation whatever as to the efficiency of that labor. They do not 
give us the information that is required to fix the duty upon 
any basis. either competitive or protective. And, then, they are 
interested witnesses 

I do not believe that the difference in the cost of production, 
if it could be ascertained to the very last cent, is the only guide 
to follow in fixing tariff rates. I know that the selling price is 
not the absolute standard. Prices in this country are arti- 
ficially controlled. To some extent they are artificially con- 
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trolled abroad. There are many important things to be taken 
into consideration in fixing a tiuriff. And this is true, I repeat, 
whether you are framing a protective tariff or a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection. 

That is why, Mr. President, we require constantly the services 
of a scientific board or commission, a scientific board composed 
of able, disinterested men, who, in the spirit of truth seekers, 
shall exhaust every possible line of inquiry that bears upon or 
has any relevancy to this great subject of the tariff. However, 
I would not clothe such a board with power to fix tariff rates. 

I think I voted for an amendment with such a feature dur- 
ing the pendency of this bill. I hurried to the Chamber to 
vote, from my committee room where I was at work, and being 
informed that the amendment under consideration provided for 
a tariff commission, I voted for it without fully understanding 
the details. I would not support a bill clothing a commission 
with power to fix rates. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I should like to see imposed upon 
every product that comes into this country a small tax—say a 
fraction of 1 per cent—that would not affect the cost to the 
consumer, but would create a fund which would pay for gath- 
ering statistical data on all of the imports that come to us. 
This material. properly classified, would be of the greatest 
value to Congress in tariff legislation. 

And now I must yield the floor. I have an understanding with 
other Senators who desire to be heard that I would do so at 
this time. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just one further word, if the Senator 
will permit me. _It has been a matter of common understanding 
here for several weeks that there was no possibility of securing 
the adoption of any amendments of a sweeping character to 
the pending bill. So I have not felt pressed to offer the results 
of my study of this schedule at an earlier time. I do hope, 
however, that what I have presented will receive some consid- 
eration from the committee in the ealmness and deliberation of 
the conference room. 


President 


APPENDIX, 


Freight rates, Liverpool, England, to New York. 


Iron ore : Per long. ton. 


0 


Ferromanganese 
Billets, ingots, blooms: 

Loose, weighing up to 1 ton per piece 

Loose, weighing up to 5 tons per piece 

Over 3 tons per piece 

Iron and steel: 
Bar and hoop, loose or in bundles 
Construction iron and steel : 

(A.) Angles, channels, plates, tees, 
up to 15 inches in depth. 
below )— 

Up to and not exceeding 30 feet in length 

Up to and not exceeding 36 feet in length 

Up to and not exceeding 40 feet In length------------- 
Up to and not exceeding 45 feet in length 

Up to and not exceeding 50 feet in length 

Up to and not excecding 55 feet in length 

Exceeding 55 feet in length 

(B.) Rolled and built beams, joists over 
and girders not bent or flanged. 
weight (see note 1 below)— 

Up to and not exceeding 30 feet in leneth 

Up to and not exceeding 36 feet in length 

Up to and not exceeding 40 feet in length 

Up to and not exceeding 45 feet in length____~_ 
Up to and not exceeding 50 feet in leng 

Up to and not exceeding 55 feet in leng 
Exceeding 55 feet in ‘ 

(C.) Girders, wrought, set up, not over 40 hundredweight or 
er DE Tl ck tener lta Bt eee eens 

Girders, extra lengths or weights (as beams). 

Nore 1.—Pieces over 2 tons and not exceeding 3 tons, $1.22 per ton 

per ton extra; 
4 tons and not exceeding 5 tons, $6.50 per ton extra; pieces 
as per agreement, with minimum rate of $17.03. 
? —Plates, angles, channels, cirders, beams, columns and east- 
lattice girders, ete., with finished material or if bent or flanged, 
to pay $1.22 per ton over the ordinary rates 
Copper ingots: 

Packed 

Loose 

Cutlery: ¢ 
Chains: 

Packed or coiled up to 1 ton 

Packed or coiled up to 2 tons____---_- wal 

Packed or coiled up to 3 tons____-~--_ 


ties, rods, zeds, and joists, 


No piece over 2 tons (see note 1 


15 inches in depth, 
No piece over 2 tons in 


2 
o. 


pieces over 
over 5 tons, 
NOTE 


Per long ton. 


Same as dry goods—see dry goods.) 


Machinery appurtenances__— 

Machinery up to 1 ton per piece or pac age 

Machinery up to 2 tons per piece or package 

Machinery up to '8 tons per piece or package 

Machinery up to 4 tons per piece or packave_._.___-.-----.-- 
Machinery up to 5 tons per piece or package 


Over 5 tons, as per special agreement, with minimum rate 


7 
9. 73 
of $9.73. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 11, 1913. 
Hion. Rosert M. LA FOLLettTe, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drag Sir: There is inclosed herewith a statement prepared by our 
Division of Tariffs, which was prepared at your request, showing a 
comparison of domestic and import rates on all articles now given 
specific import commodity rates from New York to Chicago via all rail. 

Respectfully, 


G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


Statement showing comparison of domestic and import rates on all 
articles now given specific import commodity rates, from New York, 
N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., via all rail. 


Rates, in cents, per 
100 unds, un- 
less otherwise 


Articles. noted. 


Domestic. Import. 


Bagging, burlap 

Burlaps 

Carbon slack c 

China, German, Austrian, and Japanese, released tofL. C. 
valuation of $12 per 100 pounds 

Clay 

Coe 

Earth, fuller’s 

Earthenware, in crates or slatted boxes. 

Ferromanganese 

Glycerine, erude.. 

Istle 


Magnesite 

Ore, chrome in bulk 

Ore, iron, crude, in bags or bulk 

Ore, magnesite 

Ore, manganese, in bulk 

Pyrites, iron 

Rags, waste paper, jute waste, hemp waste, flax-rove waste, 
scrap jute bagging, pressed in bales, and old rope, in straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds....C. L.. 

Rice, brewers’ 


Sweepings, tea, in bales or bags, minimum weight 30,000 
DOE ssi canicatandheciesncensshaseueaibanntieogee C. L.. 
Tallow, vegetable “ 130 
Waste, cotton thread, minimum weight 30,000 pounds...C. L.. 130 
Wood pulp, minimum weight 36,000 pounds a Eee. 22 


No rate. 


1Class rates. No commodity rates in effect. 2 Per 2,240 pounds. 


Tariff references: N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., 1. C. C. Nos. B-15504, 18282, 18428, and 
18971, 


Statement showing comparison of domestic and import rates on various 
articles now moving under import commodity rates from Boston, Mass., 
to Chicago, Ill, via all rail. 





Rates, in cents, per 
100 pounds, un- 
less otherwise 


Articles. noted. 


‘omnes Import. 





Bleach 

Brimstone, crude, in bulk 

Burlaps and burlap bagging 

China, Austrian, German, and Japanese, released _— C.L 
« valuation of $12 per 100 pounds Cc 

lay 

Crockery and earthenware in crates or slatted boxes ..L. 
Earth, fullers’ 

Ferromanganese 

Ferrosilicon, in pigs only 

Flint. 

Flint pebbles * 
Glycerin, crude C. >... 
Gum, Pontianac, in packages, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 


Hart salts (Hartsalz), minimum weight 40,000 pounds. . < 
Tron, band L. C. 


Licorice root, in bales......... 

Lithopane 

Logs, wood, all kinds 

DAI TING onc otcsgeccccpcnnenncsqnesGésccegeces CG. Bass 

Magnesite and magnesite ore or carbon slack ©. Is. . 

Oil, coconut, copra, palm, and palm kernel, in tank cars, mini- 
mum weight capacity of tank, in wood or in iron drums, 
or barrels, 30,000 pounds... ................ceeceneeceee Cc. L. 25 


10n burlap bagging only. 3 Per 2,240 pounds. 
2Class rates. No commodity rates in effect. # On mahogany logs only. 
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Statement showing comparison of domestic and import rates on various 
articles now moving under import commodity rates, etc-—Continued. 





| 
Rates, in cents, por 
100 pounds, un- 
less otherwisa 


Articles. noted. 


|\Domestic.| Import. 


ae 

RO a eee C. L.. 2 26 

Ore, chrome and manganese, in bulk.... | | 1340 

Ore, iron, crude, in bulk ee »2 500 | 340 

Paper, building -C. L..] 2 18 

Paper, roofing alte Mas 20 | 1g 

Potash, muriate and sulphate.................----- <i dd 22 | 20 

Pulp, wood, minimum weight 36,000 pounds 5 Binal 22 | 18 

Pyrites, iron Cc. L..| 350 | 1340 

Rags: Waste, paper; waste, jute; waste, hemp; waste flax 
rove; bagging, scrap jute, pressed in bales; and old rope; 
minimum weight, 30,000 pounds aoe Y. 7 

Rice, brewers’ 

Rods, wire, iron or steel, in coils straig 
lengths), unfinished, not drawn through a die, Dat Cc 
lighter than No. 8 gauge or greater than 1} inches in CL. 
diameter, which can be transported in open cars| ~* 
without damage from exposure to weather........ 


Rope, wire, iron or steel, on reels or in coils { 


Salt; minimum weight, 40,000 pounds. .................. Cc. 
Salts, double manure; minimum weight, 40,000 pounds. .C. 
Salts, Epsom and Glauber C.L..| 
Salts, manure; minimum weight, 40,000 pound: .-C. L..| No rat 
Sisal C.L..| 230 
Soda, ash, sulphate of lime, and triphosphate of sodium. .C. L..; 22 
Soda, bicarbonate of, bisulphate of caustic, crystals; hyposul- 

phite of, phosphate of (sodium); sal; silicate of; sulphate of 

and = ide of C.L.. 
Soda, bichromate of... ui iting 
Soda, nitrate of y 
Spiegeleisen. ........ 
Spiegel iron 
Sulphur, crude, in bulk Iie 
Sweepings, cotton-factory, minimum weight 30,000 poundsC. L.. 
Sylvanite, minimum weight 40,000 pounds..............- C. 
Tale, minimum weight 40,000 pounds . 
nie ld os a inn kta anan nt bac Cc. 
Tin, pig (released to valuation of $100 per net ton)....... c. 
Waste, cotton thread, minimum weight 30,000 pounds... .C. 
Whiting, minimum weight 40,000 pounds. ............... C.1 


Wire; iron or steel, in boxes, bundles, or casks fL.C.L 


19 


24 


e. 


an @ a eo 19 
1 — ‘ er 
eS55 Tk > ’ 7 Ot 





1 Per 2,240 pounds. 2 Class rates. No commodity ratcs in effect. 

Tariff references: B. & M. R. R. I. C. C. No. A-140; F. 8. Davis's I. C, C. Nos. 
1, 4, and 12, 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, it is hard that I should 
feel compelled to vote against a bill made a party measure by 
the Democratic Party—the party to. which I have given my 
allegiance since I cast my first vote #5 years ago. It is harder 
still that I should be compelled to do so on account of the fact 
that the Democratic Party, to which my State of Louisiana 
has also given a steadfast allegiance during the past 36 years 
in which her white people have controlled her affairs, seeks 
now, by a provision of this bill, to strike a mortal blow at one 
of her great agricultural interests in violation of its settled 
tariff policy and of the pledges of its last national platform. 

Because as an ambassador here from the State of Louisiana 
I am charged with the duty of defending her vital interests 
against injurious assault, and recognizing that I owe a higher 
degree of duty to my State than I owe to the Democratic Party, 
and because, further, I recognize the binding obligation resting 
on me to redeem the solemn pledges I made to her people con- 
cerning this very question, and because, further, the Democratic 
arty in the State of Louisiana, in convention assembled in 
June, 1912, denounced this very provision of this bill as a 
“heavy and cruel blow against Louisiana ’—for each and for 
all of these reasons I can not vote for a bill which will need- 
lessly destroy one of the great agricultural industries of my, 
State, and of many other States of this Union as weil, and 
deliver the people of this country into the power of the rapacious 
and infamous Sugar Trust composed of the group of eastern 
seaboard refiners. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseENp] and 
therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLperson’s name was ¢alled). 
My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
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Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] and, being unable to 
secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. I would vote “nay’ 
if at liberty to vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as announced heretofore and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PoMERENE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] on account of 
jliness. I will likewise announce a pair between the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence from the city 
on account of illness of the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. If he were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). The Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] having come into the Chamber 
since I transferred my pair, I withdraw my vote in order that 
he may vote in his own right. 

Mr. POMERENE. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Crawrorp], who is necessarily absent, would if present 
vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea], as has been announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—30. 

Lodge 
McCumber 
Nelson 
Norris 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Sherman 
Smoot 
NAYS—48. 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—17. 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Goff 


Gronna 
Lea 


Borah 
Bradley 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Catron 
Clapp 

Colt 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
Fall 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lippitt 


Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Weeks 
Works 


Ashurst 
3acon 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark, 
Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Gore 
Hitcheock 
Hollis 
Hughes 


James 
Johnson 
Kern 

Lane 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O'Gorman 
Oliver 
Overman 
Owen 
Penrose 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. C. 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Williams 


Bankhead 
3rvyan 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Crawford 


Lewis 
McLean 
Newlands 
Page 
Reed 
So Mr. Norris’s amendment was rejected. . 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I expected to submit a substi- 
tute for Schedule K and to speak upon it to-day, but conditions 
arose which prevented it. I now offer the substitute and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. I make the request that the reading be omitted to 
save time. 
The VICE 
hears none. 
The amendment proposed by Mr. 
_ line 15, to insert the following: 


Smith, Mich, 
Townsend 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


Smoot was, on page 87, after 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals 
shall be divided for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged 
thereon into the three following classes: 

2. Class 1, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools or 
other wools of merino blood immediate or remote, down clothing wools, 
and combing wools of like character with any of the preceding, includ- 
ing Adrianople skin wool or butcher’s wool, and such as have been here- 
tofere usually imported into the United States from Buenos Aires, New 
Zealand, Egypt, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, 
Canada, Morocco, and elsewhere, and down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like wools of pure English blood, and usually known by 
tiie terms herein used, and all wools not hereinafter provided for in 
class 3. 

3. Class 2, that is to say, all hair of the camel, goat, alpaca. or 
other like animal and Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, and similar 
long-combing wools of pure English blood not hereinafter provided for 
in class 3. ; 

4. Class 3, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, Bagdad wool, China 
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lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, and all such wools of like character as 
have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools here- 
inafter provided for. 

5. The standard samples of all wools or hair which are now or may 
be hereafter deposited in the principal customhouses of the United 
States, under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
the standards for the classification of wools and hair under this act, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these stand- 
ards and to make such additions to them from time to time as may be 
required, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other cus- 
tomhouses of the United States when they may be needed. 

6. Whenever wools of class 8 shall have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino, or English blood, from their present character, as 
represented by the standard samples, now or hereafter to be deposited 
in the principal customhouses of the United States, such improved 
wools shall be classified for duty as class 1. 

7. If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act shall 
be entered as class 3, and shall contain a greater percentage of class 1 
wocl or class 2 hair than does the proper standard sample thereof, 
then the whole bale or package shall be subject to the rate of duty 
chargeable on wool of class 1, or hair of class 2, as the case may be; 
and if any bale or package shall be entered by the importer, or anyone 
duly authorized to make entry thereof, as shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, 
hair, or other material of any class specified in this act, and such 
bale or package sball contain any admixture of any one or more of 
the foregoing, or of any other material subject to a higher rate of 
duty, the whole bale or package shall be dutiable at the highest rate 
imposed by this act upon any article or material in said bale or 
package. 

8. The duty on all wools of class 1 shall be, if scoured, 16 cents per 
pound; if in the grease, 15 cents per pound on the clean woo! con- 
tained therein which shall be ascertained by scouring tests made in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

9. The duty on all hair and wool of class 2 shall be, if scoured, 14 
cents per pound; if in the grease, 13 cents per pound on the clean 
hair or wool contained therein which shall be ascertained by scouring 
tests made in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

10. The duty on wools and camel's hair of class 3, imported in their 
natural condition, shall be 7 cents per pound; if scoured, 14 cents per 
pound: Provided, That on imported wools and camel's hair of class 3, 
upon which duty shall have been paid, used in the United States in the 
manufacture of carpets, druggets, bockings, mats, rugs: for floors, 
screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, and portions of carpets 
or carpeting, there shall be allowed to the manufacturer or producer 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury a draw- 
back equal to 99 per cent of the duty paid on such wool or hair of 
class 3 used in the manufacture of any of the foregoing articles. 

11. The duty on wools or hair on the skin shall be 1 cent less per 
pound than is imposed upon the clean content as hereinbefore provided 
for such wools or hair of class 1, 2, or 3, as the case may be, im- 
ported in their natural condition not on the skin; the quantity and 
value to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

12. Top waste and slubbing waste, 18 cents per pound. 

3. Roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste, 
pound. 

14. Noils, carbonized, 10 cents per pound; not carbonized, 8 cents 
per pound. 

15, Thread waste, yarn waste, and all other wool waste, not specially 
provided for. 74 cents per pound. 

16. Shoddy and wool extract, 7} cents per pound. 

17. Woolen rags, flocks, and mungo, 5 cents per pound. 

18. Combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool, or camel’s 
hair, 10 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition thereto, 18 cents per 
pound on the wool or hair contained therein. 

19. Wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner, or by 
any process of manufacture, beyond the washed or scoured condition, 
but less advanced than yarn, not specially provided for in this act, 
234 cents per pound on the wool contained therein. 

20. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, 30 per cent ad valorem 
= in addition thereto 193 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein. 

21. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, buntings and goods of similar description and character, com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, 50 per cent ad valorem, and in ad- 
dition thereto 234 cents per pound on the wool contained therein: 
Provided, That on all of the foregoing weighing over 4 ounces per 
square yard the duty shall be the same as imposed by this schedule 
on cloths. 

22. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all other fabrics of 
every description, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, 
the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem, and in addition thereto, 12 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued at more than 
30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and in addition thereto, 16 cents per pound on the wool con- 
tained therein; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 60 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem, and in addition thereto, 234 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued at more than 
60 cents and not more than 80 cents per pound, 40 per cent ad valorem, 
and in addition thereto, 234 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein; valued at more than 80 cents and not more than $1 per 
pound, 45 per cent ad valorem, and in addition thereto, 233 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein; valued at more than $1 and 
not more than $1.25 per pound. 50 per cent ad valorem, and in addi- 
tion thereto 234 cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued 
at more than $1.25 per pound, 55 per cent ad valorem, and in addi- 
tion thereto, 30 cents per pound on the wool contained therein: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the duty on any of the foregoing articles 
or materials be less than that imposed by the respective paragraphs 
of the existing law on manufactures, of the component material of 
chief value, of which the goods, wares, and merchandise provided 
for in this paragraph are composed. 

23. Blankets not exceeding 3 yards in length, and ready-made cloth- 
ing, and articles of wearing apparel of every description (except such 
as are knitted), manufactured wholly or in part, including such as are 
composed in chief value of silk, cotton, or other vegetable fiber, or of 
fur, all of the foregoing composed wholly or in part of wool, and all 
manufactures not knitted, and not specially provided for, composed of 
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not less than 10 per cent in value of wool, 60 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That on blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, exceed- 
ing 3 yards in length, the same duty shall be paid as on cloth made 
wholly or in part of wool. oe . 

°4. On knitted wearing apparel of every description, and all knitted 
articles and manufactures thereof, valued at 80 cents per pound or 
more, composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 23 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 45 per cent ad valorem; if valued at less than 
s0 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and in addition thereto 35 
per cent ad valorem; on all the foregoing composed in part of wool, 
put in chief value of any other material, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

°5, Qn ‘hand-made aubusson, Axminster, oriental, and similar car- 
pets, rugs, or other coverings for floors, made wholly or in part of 
wool, 40 per cent ad valorem; all other carpets of every description, 
druggets, boekings, mats, screens, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and 
portions of carpets, or carpeting, and all other coverings for floors, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

26. Whenever in any paragraph of this act or any schedule of the 
existing law the word “ wool” is used in connection with a material 
or manufactured article of which it is a component material. it shall 
be held to include wool or hair of the sheep, camel, goat, alpaca, or 
other like animal, whether manufactured by the woolen, worsted, felt 
or any other process. 

27. In no case shall any of the wools or wastes enumerated in sec- 
tions 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 in this schedule pay a duty more 
than is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 

28. The rates of duty provided in the paragraphs of this act for 
all wools and hair shall not take effect until the 1st day of Novem- 
per, 1913, and upon all manufactures of wools and hair on the Ist day 
of February, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to ask for the yeas and nays, 
because I think it would be improper for me to ask the Senate 
to vote for this substitute without a chance of explaining the 
same. I shall simply ask for a viva voce vote upon the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some time ago I gave no- 
tice that I would offer an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the entire bill. I now send that amendment to the 
desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the bill is not yet perfected. There 
are several amendments yet to be disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES. On behalf of the Committee on Finance I move 
an amendment on page 208, line 25 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the vote whereby the amendment was concurred in may be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to suggest that that is one of 
the reserved amendments. I do not think it will have to be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
reserved by myself. 

Mr. JAMES. The amendment was reserved last night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the word “collectors” 
and the comma in line 25, page 208, down to the word “and” 
in line 6, page 209, and insert: 


I desire to say that that amendment was 


Inspectors and other employees authorized by. this section of this 
n 


act shall be appointed by the Commissioner of ternal Revenue with 
the approvel of the Secretary of the Treasury under such rules and 
regulations as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury to insure 
faithful and competent service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as amended was 
concurred in. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 126, paragraph 369, line 12, I move 
to amend by striking out the semicolon after the word “skins” 
and inserting in place thereof a comma. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the reference to the new print or the old? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The new print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerks at the desk are follow- 
ing the old print. 

Mr. JAMES. The amendment I offered, which had just been 
acted upon favorably, was to the old print. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the old print the page to which I refer 
is page 115, line 21. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 115, in the committee amendment, 
line 21, after the word “ skins,” strike out the semicolon which 
was inserted at that point and in lieu thereof insert a comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Also in line upon the same page, after 
the word “leather” and the comma, for the committee I move 
to insert the words “all the foregoing.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. HUGHES. By direction of the Finance Committee I de- 
sire to submit an amendment. On page 121, paragraph 390, line 
20, after the word “ foot” at the end of the paragraph—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has paragtaph 390 been reserved? 

Mr. HUGHES. This is a new provision in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but was the paragraph re- 
served ? 

Mr. HUGHES. The paragraph was not reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If not, the Chair will entertain a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then, I move to reconsider the vote by which 
paragraph 390 was concurred in. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 121, line 20, at the end of para- 
graph insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That all photographic films imported under this 
section shall be subject to such censorship as may be imposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out the words “caleium 
carbide and,” on page 133, line 12. It would remove from the 
free list calcium carbide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 449, page 133, line 12, strike 
out the words “calcium carbide and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator having the 
paragraph in charge that this will throw the item into con- 
ference and give, I think, a little longer time for consideration. 
I sincerely trust that the Senator from Maine can see his way 
clear to accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
the subcommittee having these schedules in charge gave this 
matter a great deal of study and consideration, and there are 
many reasons why at this time we should not accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement nothing is in order 
except five-minute explanation from a Senator proposing an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a short amendment proposing a new 
paragraph which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 87, after line 14, insert a new para- 
graph, to be numbered 2944, as follows: 


2944. On wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, noils, top 
waste, card waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn 
waste, bur waste, thread waste, garnetted waste, shoddies, mungo, 


9° 


mts 


| flocks, wool extract, carbonized wool, cabonized noils, all other wastes, 
} and on woolen rags composed wholly of wool or of which wool is the 


component material of chief value, and not specially provided for in 
this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, the paragraph which I sub- 
mit proposes to impose a duty which is pot adequate for wool, 
but if it should be adopted it would be better than nothing. 
It covers what are now on the free list, according to the Dill 
which is about to be enacted, but it is exactly what our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber a year ago, I understand, 
unanimously agreed to enact into a law. It is what the House 
of Representatives passed prior to the bill coming here at the 
last Congress 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. CATRON. I am through. It will not be necessary for 
the Senator to call me to order. 

Mr. LODGE and others. The Senator from New Mexico is 
in order. 

Mr. REED. I rose to a question of order, and I would like 
to state the question of order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

state it. 

Mr. REED. The unanimous-consent agreement was to the 
effect that there should be no speaking whatever, except that a 
Senator offering an amendment might explain the purpose and 


The Senator from Missouri will 
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purport of his amendment. There was no right given for a 
five-minute speech when a Senator is not explaining the pur- 
port of his amendment. The Senator is not doing that, but is 
talking about something that happened at a prior session of 
Congress. 

Mr. CATRON. I insist that that is Just what I was doing. 
I was explaining my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that if the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico thinks he is making an explanation of 
his amendment he has a right to proceed, but he will be judge 
of that. 

Mr. CATRON. As I was saying, this is the rate of duty 
which was fixed by the House of Representatives at the last 
Congress on the very articles that are mentinoed in this para- 
graph, and the Democratic part of the Senate adopted that 
rate and voted for it. I can not suppose that they will now 
be unwilling to accept what they were willing to accept at that 
time. For that reason I submit the amendment, and I call for 
the yeas and nays on agreeing to it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEeND] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On account of my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey], who is 
absent from the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 
yote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr: LEA (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CrAWForRD]. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was ealled). 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
GRONNA]. 

Mr. REED (when Eis name was called). 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same pair and transfer as heretofore and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. I desire to transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. 
Carolina (Mr. 

The 


and the Secretary pro- 


SmitH], and therefore 


TILLMAN] and vote. I vote “nay.” 
result was announced—yeas 35, nays 42, as follows: 
YEAS—-35. 


McCumber 
Me a ean 


Borah Dillingham 
Brady Fall 
Brandegee Gallinger 
sristow Jackson 
Catron Fones 
Clapp Kenyon 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette 
Colt Lippitt 
Cummins Lodge 


Sherman 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 

kins Weeks 
Poindexter Works 
Root 


NAYS—42, 


Ransdelt 
Robinson 


Ashurst 
sacon 


Johnson 


Smith, S.C. 
Lane 


Stone 
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I again announce 
[Mr. | 


I announce my pair | 


CRAWFORD] to the senior Senator from South | 


Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark. 
Fletcher 
Gore 
Hitchcoek 


Lea 
Martin, Va. 


Martine, N. J. 


Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 


Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmens 


Swanson 
Thomas 
‘Thompsen 
Thornton 
Vardaman 
Walsh 





Hollis 
Hughes 
James 


Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 


Smith, Ariz, 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—1S8. 
Kern 

Lewis 
Newlands 
Page 

Reed 

So Mr. Catron’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment, 
56, line 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 56 it is proposed to strike out para- 
graph 192 and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

192. Barley, 20 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; oats, 15 cents per 
bushel of 32 pounds; wheat, 20 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; flaxseed, 
25 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
has he not already had a yote upon each one of those proposi- 
tions? 


Williams 


Bankhead 
Bradley 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
surton 


Crawford 
Culberson 
du Pent 
Goff 
Gronna 


Smith, Mich. 
‘Tillman 
Townsend 


to come in on page 
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Mr. McCUMBER. No; Mr. President, I could not do so on 
aecount of a lack of reservation; but I think this debate is out 
of order, and i wish to make a very short explanation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask merely for information as to whether 
the Senator has not already had a yea-and-nay vote on each 
one of these prepositions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I have not. 

Mr. President, the present tariff on barley is 30 cents per 
bushel; under the pending bill it would be reduced to 15 cents. 
The present duty on oats is 15 cents a bushel; under the pend- 
ing bill it will be reduced to 6 cents a bushel. Phe present duty 
on wheat is 25 cents a bushel; under the present bill it will be 
free. The present duty on flax is 25 cents a bushel, and under 
the present bill the duty is 15 cents. This amendment makes 
the duty on barley 20 cents; the duty on oats 15 cents; on wheat 
20 cents; and on flax 25 cents. 

I only wish to say a word in reference to wheat—and I say 
it from an accurate knowledge of the effect of the tariff on the 
price of all these eereals along the Canadian border—and that 
is, under normal eonditiens, that we only get about one-half of 
the real tariff benefit upon wheat. On the others we get the 
full benefit. Therefore, if the duty on wheat is placed at 20 
cents per bushel, it would not make a difference in the price 
of more than 10 cents a bushel. 

As this is most important to my State I will ask for the 


; yeas and nays on the amendment, and it is the only amendme 
If at liberty to | y y ment 


en which I will ask the yeas and nays. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota, on 


| Which he demands the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHurRstT 
answered to his name. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call having begun—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it had not begun when E ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. PENROSE. No debate is in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will propose an amendment to the 
amendment, which is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold that 
the roll call has begun. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Chair rules that the roll call 
has begun, I will not proeeed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I withhold my 
vote because I am paired with the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brapiry]. 


Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 


| with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrn] to the Senator 


from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and vote “nay.” 
Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as heretofore 


} and vote “nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. I again announce my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD}. If EF were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. GRronNA] upon this amendment. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 


Oliver 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Root 
Sherman 
Smoot 


NA¥YS—49. 


Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 


Borah 
Brady 
Brandegee 
Catron 
Clark, Wyo. 
Colt 
Dillingham 


Gallinger 
Jackson 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 
Nelson 
Norris 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Weeks 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bristow 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clarke, Ark, 


James 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
Lane 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
O’Gorman 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 


Smith, S. Cc, 
Stone 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 


Fletcher 
Gore 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
Hughes 
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NOT VOTING—21. 
Crawford Lea 
Culberson Lewis 
du Pont McLean 

‘igh Goff Newlands 
Burton Gronna Page 
Clapp Kern Smith, Mich. 

So Mr. McCuMBer’s amendment was rejected. 

LA FOLLETTE. I voted this morning, Mr. President, 
against the amendment presented by the Senator from North 
Dekota [Mr. McCumeer] which would impose a duty upon 
wheat in excess of the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. During the pendency of this bill I have 
submitted data, derived from all known sources of information. 
which established beyond any possibility of contradiction that 
the difference between the cost of producing wheat in the 
competing sections of this country and Canada—the only coun- 
try which offers any present competition—is about 6 cents a 
yushel 

Mr. President, I do not believe in a lopsided system of pro- 
tection. I believe that the difference in the cost of production 
between this and competing countries should be regarded as 
the measure of protection on ali products. The phrase “ dif- 
ference in the cost of production ” should not be narrowly inter- 
preted. As I have suggested repeatedly in the course of this 
debate, there are other vital elements to be weighed. But this 
is the simple way of characterizing the measure of tariff rates 
contended for according to the modified protective policy. 

It has been a disappointment to me to see some of my asso- 
ciates, who subscribe to that doctrine and proclaim it vigor- 
ously whenever a tariff bill is under consideration, vote to im- 
pose a duty upon farm preducts, two, three, four, or five times 
that difference. The American farmer does not ask anything 
more than adequate protection. Mr. President, and those who 
are ready to go on record as favoring excessive duties on agri- 
cultural products, in the belief that by such course they will 
gain popularity with him, underestimate his intelligence and 
understanding. 

Mr. President, I propose to amend paragraph 198, page 56, 
of the old print of the bill, by inserting as line 18 the following: 

198. Wheat, 6 cents per bushel. 

I have data showing the cost of producing wheat in the 
United States in the sections in competition with Nova Scotia, 
and also in the sections that are in competition with western 
Canada, as well as the general cost of producing wheat in 
the whole of the United States, as compared with the cost of 
producing wheat in Canada. This data is based on an analysis 
of all the available information in Canada and in this country 
upon that subject. The cost of production generally in the 
two countries is on a level. But there is a difference at two 
points, namely, in the States that come in direct competition 
with Nova Scotia and the States that come in direct competition 
with Manitoba, of about 6 cents a bushel. 

The sections relating to wheat and flour in the Payne-Aldrich 
Act are: f 

Src. 242. Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 

Sec. 243. Wheat, flour, and semolina, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Sec. 237. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 14 


av. 


eents per pound. 


Sterling 
Tillman 
Townsend 


Bankhead 
sradley 


Mr. 


The pending bill puts wheat, flour, and so forth, on the free 
list with a countervailing duty, as follows: 


646. Wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products: Pro- 
vided, That wheat shall be subject to a duty of 10 cents per bushel; 


that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty of 45 cents per barrel of | , 7 : 7 
7 | market which had been his dream and for which he had sacri- 
a country, de- | 


196 pounds; and semolina and other products of wheat, 10 per cent 
2d valorem when imported directly or indirectly from 
pendency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty 
on wheat or wheat flour or semolina or any other product of wheat 
imported from the United States. 

The provision for macaroni, and so forth, is as follows: 


195. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 1 cent per 
pound. 

FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM. 

Up to less than a decade ago the duty on cereals was of no 
benefit to the American farmer, since his prices were fixed in 
foreign markets, to which he shipped his surplus. 
placed on his preducts in order to conserve the system of pro- 


And it was the plain understanding that the protection of agri- 
cultural products would be continued whenever the American 
farmer should be menaced with foreign competition. 
farmer through all of that 
goods in a protected market and sold his products in a free 
market, 

He has, therefore, derived on the great bulk of all he produces 
but little direct benefit from the protective system. The duties 





Duties were | 


reflected in the recent census report which shows a 


The | 
period bought his manufactured | 
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on wool and beet sugar have been a material aid to the limited 
number of farmers growing wool and sugar beets. The duty 
on wheat, barley, flax, poultry. and vegetables has yielded some 
protection to the farmers in the States contiguous to the Cana- 
dian border. The same is true to a limited extent as to meats 
and animals from which they are derived. 

But as to all these products, excepting wool and beet sugar, 
the advantage has been comparatively small and severely 
limited in the territory so located as to be brought into compe- 
tition with imported products. For the millions of farmers 
distributed throughout the country the only benefit of the pro- 
tective system has been that which came to them through the 
upbuilding of diversified industries and the near-by markets 
which the employees of these industries created to be supplied 
by products of the American farm. 

This home market has been the basis of effective appeal to 
the farmers to support high protective duties on manufactured 
products since the days of Horace Greeley. 

As a member of the Ways snd Means Committee that framed 
the McKinley bill in 1890, speiking of the great advantage to 
the farmers which would flow from its enactment, I said: 

The bill seeks to give the farmers of this country a much larger 
body of consumers for their products right here at home by multiplying 
factories, adding to the millions engaged in mining and manufacturing 
pursuits. 

More than that, we encouraged the farmer to believe that 
this home market, with its millions of industrial workers, em- 
ployed at wages so high that they wouid afford him the highest 
priced market in the world in which to sell his products, was 
his market. 

The theory was sound; the argument logical; the belief in 
it sincere. “And, sir, it was effective. For years and years the 
farmers of this country, particularly of the Northern States, 
have stood solidly for the protective principle. They have gone 
to the polls, election after election, and returned to power the 
party pledged to this doctrine. They have had small part in 
the writing of the tariff schedules. It was not directly for 
their advantage that the tariff wall was raised higher and 
higher. But in the belief that they were ultimately to eome 
into their own through the upbuilding of this great home 
market, for many years they consented to the maintenance of 
these high duties. 


They were not unmindful of the fact that they were thereby 


which 


those 


compelled to pay more for the manufactured products 
they purchased than would otherwise be the case if 
products came to them untaxed. But strong in the faith that 
they would be rewarded in the prices paid for their products in 
the American market, they were content to go on paying more 
to the manufacturers who made their cloth, their machinery, 
manufactured their lumber, furniture, and all supplies which 
they were obliged to purchase. They believed that by fostering 
our manufacturing industries the general prosperity of the 
Nation would be enhanced—that a great and well-paid manu- 
facturing population was the best guaranty of a great and 
well-patronized farming population. 

Thus the farmer was persuaded to support the protective 
system. With patience and good cheer he gave long years of 
toil and hardship in opening up new lands und creating new 
agricultural empires to offer a wider and firmer foundation for 
the Nation’s prosperity. 

What was his reward? 

The home market was created, but it was not just the home 


ficed so much. Behind the protective wall which he had he!ped 
to rear, the industries of the country, sheltered from foreign 
competition, had grown rich and powerful. They had become 
allied with other great and powerful interests engaged in 
transportation, and these in turn had formed monster organi- 
zations for the control of stockyards, packing houses, and grain 
elevators. These interests owned and controlled his home 
market. They fixed his prices arbitrarily. They took the 
profit of his toil. Added to this, protected against foreign 
competition, the manufacturers suppressed home competition 


| and compelled the farmer and other consumers to pay bigher 
tection in the interests of the manufacturing classes who needed | 
the. support of the farmer to maintain the protective system. | 


and higher prices for manufactured products 
The resuit of these conditions may be said to be somewhat 
in- 


are 


stenuy 
crease in the proportion of farms mortgaged to those which 
free from incumbrance. In 1890 the number was 28.2 per cent: 
in 1900 it was 31.1 per cent; in 1910 it had increased to 33.6 
per cent. 

With the market in which he must buy all his manufactured 
products controlled largely, if not wholly, by combination, 
which has steadily increased the price of everything he buys, 
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and with the market in which he must sell everything he pro- 
duces controlled by combinations which arbitrarily fix the price 
that he receives, the farmer’s support of the protective system 
will be a constantly diminishing factor as long as these unfair 
eonditions are maintained. . 

A change has come over our economic life. The situation of 
a decade and more ago is being reversed. The manufacturers 
of many goods, having supplied the American market, are look- 
ing abroad for fields in which to expand. To them the tariff 
is becoming less and less a necessity. On the contrary, the 
producer of sgricuitural products is beginning to feel for the 
first time the effect of foreign competition. The tariff duties 
on many of his prodnets are to be removed or reduced just at 
the time when he is feeling the need of such duties. 

The farmer h: in some measure, been prepared for this 
change. He diseovered in 1919 that the manufacturers could 
not be relied upon to keep faith with him if protecting the 
products: of the farm. Under the protection afforded them 
the manufactnrers bad secured control of the American market 
for their products and grown so strong that they were reedy 
to invede the markets of foreign countries. In order to smooth 
the way for the introduction of their manufactured products 
abroad, in 1910 they turned their backs upen the American 
farmer, who had been the most loyal supporter of their system, 
and through their powerful influence with the Taft administra- 
en secured an agreement with Canada, by the terms of which 

Janadian du were to be lowered on products of American 
pcsomaer ape at to their great benefit, in exchange for the entire 
removal ef the duties upon agricultural products, to the great 
detriment of the American farmer on the Canadian border. In 
other words. they were ready to join hands with the South in 
betraying the agricultural interests, in order to extend the 
market for their manufactured products abroad. 

oye the American farmer may take the practical view 
that the protective system, in so far as his products ere con- 
cerned, has little chance to survive at the hands of either party. 
and that if it is to go he will fare better if it goes with a system | 
of reduced duties on unufactured preducts rather than as a 
part of a system which maintains high duties on Sameeee | 
products and uses the farm products as a pawn in the reciproc- 
ity game to secure enlarged foreign markets for the benefit of 
~ selahed ten a 

eaking for myself, I believe neither in the policy of buying 
tore mn markets for one branch of American producers at the 
expense of another branch of American producers, as attempted 
under the Taft administration, nor in the policy of maintaining 
protective duties upon manufactured products and exposing the 
farmer to free competition from Canada or any other foreign 
country. I believe that a and wise policy should give to 
the product of American toil, whether of the farm or factory, 
the measure of protective duty. In no ease should the 
tariff rete exceed the difference in the cost of preduction at 
home and abrond. And for this reason, as before stated, I voted 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota and have offered insterd an amendment which does 
mensure the true difference in cost. 

There are two factors affecting American grain production: 
The United States, in the first place, is rapidly ceasing to be 
a grain-exporting Nation. Ten years ago the price of American 
wheat was fixed in Liverpool; to-day this is not true. Foreign 
demand, of course, has still an effect on the price of American 
wheat, but the domestic demand is now an important factor 
also. The time is not far distant when the American consumer 
will absorb ell the surplus American production, and we will 
be forced to import wheat. If it be a good policy to tax bread- 

ffs is the time the producer of these products needs 
The decline in the exports of American wheat and 
is shown in the following table: 

TABLE 1.—2# jxports of American wheat and flour, 


8. 


ties 


mE 
he 


just 


sme 


! now 
protect ion 
fiour 
1900-1912. 





Barrels. 

17,759, 203 
19,716, 484 
16, 999 2 
8, 826, 335 
13, 919, 048 
15, 584, 667 
13, 927, 247 
10, 521, 161 
9/040. 987 
10, 129, 435 
11, 006, 487 


‘ 449 


inf 181, 420 | 


4%, 679, 876 
23,729, 302 | 
30, 160, 212 





ARGENTINA COMPETITION, 
In the second place, the American agriculturist has a po- 
tential competitor in Argentina as well as a present and con- 
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stantly increasing competition from Canada which he did not 
have a decade or more ago. In the United States new lands 
are practically exhausted; agriculture will tend to become more 
intensive and therefore more expensive. In Argentina and Can- 
ada there is still a moving frontier; there are vast areas of new 
land awaiting the exploitation of extensive cultivation. The 
increasing production of these countries, however beneficial to 
the consumer, means lower prices to the unprotected producer 
in the United States. 

Argentina is laboring under many disadvantages, such as lack 
of adequate transportation and an unsatisfactory system of 
land tenure. But her wheat-production possibilities are very 
great. The following table shows the area under cultivation 
and the production in Argentina: 

TALLE 2.—Arca plantcd and av of wheat in Argentina 
911, 


9 


, 1907 


Area grow- 


ae : 
ing wheat. Production. 





Bushels. 
155, 991,000 
192, 487, 008 
156, 162, 008 
131, 010, 008 
145, 981, 000 


| Acres. 

| 14,065, 600 
| 14,232, 900 
| 14,981,900 
| 14, 422, 100 
| 15, 451, 600 


r igures from Yearbook of U nited States Department of Agriculture. 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN FIBLDS. 


In the eleventh edition of the Eneyelopedia Britannica (vol. 5, 
». 158), the following comment on the importance and extent of 
Sanadian wheat production appears 


} 
C 
Canada is clearly destined to rank as one of the most important 
grain-producing countries of the world. The northern limits of the 
wheat-growing areas have not been definitely ascertained, but samples 
of good wheat were grown in 1907 at Fort Vermillion, on the Peace 
River. nearly 600 miles north of Winnipeg, in latitude 58.34, and at 
Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie River, in latitnde 61.52, more than 
800 miles north of Winnipeg and about 1,000 miles north of the United 
States boundary. 


The expansion of wheat growin 
following table: 


in Cannrda is 


gr 
oS 


shown in the 


TaBLp 3.—Area planted and production 1907-1911, 


of wheat in Canada 


Area grow- 


ing wheat. |! Toduction. 


Acres. 
6,050, 460 
6, 610, 300 
7, 750, 400 

a) 994’ 800 
10,374, 000 


Bushels. 

92, 691, 008 
112, 434, 008 
166, 744, 000 
149, 999,008 
215, 851, 008 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The table I now present contains a summary of the cost of 
production of wheat in the United States as found by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The following table is taken 
from the Crop Reporter of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture of May, 1911: 


Cost of producing wheat in the United 


States in 1909, by geographicat 
divisions. 


Atlantic 
Central 


States. 


States 


west of Missis- 
sippi River. 
Far Western 


| North 


| 
} 


| South 


| 
| 


Cost of— : 
Commercial fertilizer. 
owe of land 


2.81 | 
3. 86 
2.01 
0. 60 
1.82 
1.69 
0. 63 
8. 63 


-dollars. 


JUD GD et 


Pianting 

Harvesting 

Preparing ‘for mark 
Miscellaneous 

Land rental or interest. 


Serr orNS 
| OID 
sooArwnwuns 


i] 
u 


-do.. 
Total, excluding rent, dol- 
7.85 | 13.42 


Total, including rent, dol- 
lars 








Yield per acre 

Cost, excluding rent, per bushel, 
COB dc 0 owt nsnas 6hngaserseced 44 

Cost, including rent, per bushel, « 


95 90 
14.96 | 22.01 


72 
98 
18, 31 


52 
Value per bushel ‘ 
Value per +E! 16. 48 21.18 





16. 83 
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Cost of producing wheat in the United States in 1909, etc.—Continued. 
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Difference between value and 
cost per acre: 


































excluding rent......- dollars..| 8.75 | 7.76] 6.5: 6.77} 9.52! 8.34] 13.29 
Troha rent nde dbeniiad do....| 5.44 13} 3.73] 3.71} 4.90] 6.42] 9.32 
Difierence between value and 
cost per bushel: 
Excluding rent.........cents.. 50 37 43 47 51 51 54 
Including rent.........- MO. cad 31 20 24 26 26 33 38 
er cent of value above cost: 
' Excluding rent......per cent... 116 58 64 95 112 123 155 
Including — oainaauaa do.... 50 24 23 37 37 55 75 
Jalue of by-products acre, 
Se ia pater aes 0.82 | 4.03] 1.77] 0.64] 1.30) 0.35] 0.88 
‘erage size of wheat fields, 
a yt oS ae 59.6} 10.2] 12.8] 82.0] 17.8] 74.6] 105.3 
Average value of wheat lands 
PET ACTS. -.--.0se-e dollars..| 54.59 | 63.18 | 36.66 | 36.60 | 85.65 | 50.24 | 58.81 
Per cent which rental or inter- 
est is of land value............ 6.3 5.7 8.1 8.5 5.5 6.0 6.8 
Number of reports tabulated....| 5,338 355 792 573 | 1.317 | 1.9382 369 

























COMPARATIVE COST OF WHEAT PRODUCTION, 


From the nature of the business, the ascertainment of the 
costs of producing agricultural products is more difficult to 
obtain, and these costs must be used with more care than costs 
of producing manufactured products. The reasons for this are: 
First, the lack of business methods on our farms and the almost 
complete absence of cost accounting, so that costs are generally 
mere estimates; second, the great influence of natural conditions 
and resources in determining cost. The eosts used in the tables 
which I shall present, except in the case of Minnesota, are 
estimates made by agents or correspondents and are not the 
result of scientific investigation. ‘They have, however, the 
stamp of official approval and are the best obtainable 

The following table presents the cost of production of wheat 
in the United States, Canada, and Argentina. The authorities 
for the figures are given in the footnotes. 


TaBLE 4.—Cost of production of wheat per acre and per bushel in the 
United States, Canada, and Argentina, 


































United States. Canada, 1911. 
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5 4 wel 2 & 8 pa s . 

ee ed Be g 

ok 3} 25 = 

Esa| 88 | 34 | 55 

So gS | on 

Ze |v e Zz 
Commercial fertilizer. ..|.......|$2.81 |.......].....--J-se.-e- TOE Sip scigeBicccene 
Preparation of land..... 1.79 ($1.313 |$3.93 | 3.85 $2.16 
SG. 44 -neasinaeades i. 1.040 | 1.62 | 2.78 | 1.43 
Seeding or planting e - 236 
Cemtaw etiam. 2.20. cccceccchons co codocsenediocccoscloosscee }. oj hu -80 
Harvesting. 1.26 | 1.271 | 1.72 | 3.16 | 1.26 
—— Paha wight cade 1,42 -971 | 2.09 | 2.05 | 2.3 
Wear and tear of imple- 



























Total cost per acre /10,57 |17.05 | 9.62 | 8.389 |13. 57 j21. 31 (11.47 
Average vield of wheat, | 
BI ccsacsceatincwed 17.2 {20.7 15.8 {12.59 [22 21 21 15. 98 


Cost per bushel 


- 615 e 824 


| 


“* Crop Reporter of United States Department of Agriculture, May, 1911, pp. 36-37- 
2Cost of Producing Minnesota Farm Products, 1902-1907, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 73, p. 50. 

3 Census and Statistics Monthly, Ottawa, Canada, March, 1912, pp. 51-57. 

4 Wheat Prodaction in Argentina, United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 27, p. 56. 

The cost of production of $0.615 per bushel for the whole of 
the United States is almost identica] with the cost of production 
for the whole of Canada, which is $0.617. The cost in the North 
Atlantic States should be compared with costs in Nova Scotia, 
since in both sections commercial fertilizer was used. Condi- 
tions in the North Central States west of the Mississippi River are 
similar to those in Manitoba, so that the costs in columns 3 and 
4 of the table may properly be compared with those in column 7. 
In comparing the Argentine cost with those in the United States 
allowance should be made for the freight rate to New York. 

Just what conclusion each Senator may draw from the costs 
in this table will depend somewhat on his attitude toward 
a tariff on agricultural products. I am inclined to give the 
farmer the benefit of the doubt and to see in the table a justifi- 


$0. 608 |$0. 666 o 617 |$1.010 - 546 | $0. 519 
| 
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eation of a duty of 6 cents a bushel on 
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wheat. The real com- 


petition is between wheat produced in the Dakotas. Wisconsin, 
and the other North Central Stetes on the ene hand and in 


Manitoba and Alberta on the other. 
wheat can be produced a little less th 


The table shows that 
an 6 cents per bushel 


cheaper in Manitoba than in the North Central States. 
COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 


The pending bill provides for counterv 
flour, and other wheat products. 


ailing duties on wheat, 


As long as foreign countries 


maintain duties on these products when imported from the 
United States the domestic producer will be adequately pro- 


tected. 


In this connection it is important to trke into considera- 


tion a provision in the Canadian law which provides that by an 
order in council any article may be put on the free list for any 


period of time. The rates on wheat < 


ind flour might be re- 


moved when convenient to Canada and then restored when such 
free entry was not beneficial to her industry. 
The Canadian law reads as follows (R. S., 1906, ch. 48): 


286. The governor in council 


may from 
manner hereinafter provided, 


time to time and 
in addition to the other purposes an 


in th 


matters in this act mentioned, make regulations for or relating to the 


following purposes and matters. 
“(k) Transferring to the list of goods wh 


ich may be imported into 


Canada free of duty, any or all articles, whether natural products or prod- 
ucts of manufacture, used as materials in Canadian manufactures; any 
such materials transferred to the free list by such order in council, to be 
free of duty of customs for the time therein appointed for that purpose. 


“(m) Reducing the duty on any or all 
products or products of manufactures, used 
manufactures: any such materials specified 
subject to such reduced duty of customs and 
under the conditions therein provided.” 

802. All general regulations made by the 


articles, whether ratural 
as materials in Canadian 
in such regulation to be 
no other, for the time and 


governor in council under 


this act shall have effect from and after the duty on which the same 
are published in the Canada Gazette or from and after such later day 
as is appointed for the purpose in such regulations: and during such 
time as is therein expressed for that purpose, then until the same are 


revoked or altered. 


MANUFACTURES OF WHEAT. 


Little need be said about the duty on wheat flour. 


All that 


the millers themselves ask in the briefs is a compensatory duty. 


If flour is free, they ask for free wheat. 


If there is a duty on 


wheat, they ask for a duty on a barrel of flour equal to the 
wheat duty times the number of bushels of wheat required to 


make a barrel of flour. 


PRODUCTION COST OF OATS. 
Mr. President, while on my feet, and in order that it may be 


preserved in the Recorp, I also present 


data with reference to 


the difference in the cost of producing oats in this country and 


in competing countries and in the cost 
this country and in competing countries. 


of producing barley in 
It will show that the 


rates fixed in this bill on oats are adequate to measure the dif- 


ference in the cost of production and tha 
bill on barley are in excess of the differ 
duction. 


t the rates fixed in this 
ence in the cost of pro- 


The rates of duty on oats and oat products in the Payne- 


Aldrich law are: 
238. Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 


239. Oatmeal and rolled oats, 1 cent per pound; oat hulls, 10 cents 


per hundred pounds. 


The Senate bill proposes the following rates: 


196. Oats, 6 cents 
dredweight on oatmea 
on oat feed. 


The cost of production of oats per act 


TaBLE 5.—Cost of production of oats per a 


United States, 


er bushel of 32 pounds, and 
and rolled oats, and 9 cents per hundredweight 


North | Central 





2° 


33 cents per hun- 


e and per bushel in the 


United States and Canada are presented in the following table: 


ere and per bushel in the 


United States and Canada. 


1909. Canada, 1911. 






North 


oe Attan- | west of | — | Nova | Mani- 
tre) tic | Missis-| jpy 3 Seotia.*| toba.3 
Y~" |States.!| sippi s 
River.! | 











Commercial fertilizer.............- DM hasta 
Preparation of land..............- 4.27 2. 10 
DE diicidathsnde civedssacoasesuws 2. 20 -93 
Seeding or planting..........-.-..| 1.25 S 
CMITORIOM. .... 0 ccccccccccccccccces . “4 
MIE 5c sc cccccndvcsccancaces 2.31 1.28 
er ee 2. 23 2. 85 
Wear and tear of implements. ....).....00.<)s<0ce..-|........ .42 .39 
PEND cn ccccccccccccceceoe| 080) . cs OO 0B hnccescubssessecclscons os 
Land rental or interest........... . 68 2.27 2. 88 
Total cost per acre........-. 10.51 | 15.27| 952] 12.61 | 20.05] 11.22 
Average yield per acre..bushels..} 35.2 37.3 23.5 41 35 47 
Cost per bushel. .............-...- } $0. 299 | $0. 409 | $0. $0. 307 | $0.573 | $0. 239 








*Census and Statistics Monthly, Ottawa, Canada, 


1 Crop Reporter of United States Department of Agriculture, June 1911, p. 47 


March, 1912. pp. 51-57 
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The table shows that the cost of production of oats for the 
whole of the United States is $0.299 per bushel and is sub- 
stantially the same as the cost for the whole of Canada, which 
is $0.307 per bushel. Comparing, however, the costs in 
North Central States with those in Manitoba, the Canadian costs 


are about 4.5 cents lower than the costs in the United States. | 


The duty of 6 cents a bushel in the Senate bill is probably not 
far from correct. 
OAT PRODUCTS. 


It seems to be agreed that it requires 10 busuels of oats to | 


make a barre! of 180 pounds of rolled oats or oatmeal. The duty 
of 33 cents per 100 pounds on oatmeal carried in the Senate bill 
is ample compensation, based on this fact. 
BARLEY, 
The following table taken from the Crop Reporter of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for October. 
gives the production cost of barley in the United States in 1909: 


Cost of producing barley in important 
States. 


\North|South} Ne- | Cali- 
\lowa.| Da- | Da- | bras-| for- 
| kota. kota. | ka. | nia. 
| 1 

| | | 


| aati 
| | | 
ee 
=". Wes? dollars. . : .83} 1.25; 1.83] 1.61; 0.97} 
Seed... | 1.14) 1.96) 1.38) 1.21) 1.22) .97] 1.02} .89 
Sowing 36 .46)  .37; «48 
Harvesting.....do.... | 1.37) -15)  . 93 
Preparing for market, | | sy | x | | 
. or of 


+ av) Vv} 


wea ry 
Wis- | Min- | 
con- | ne- 
*| sin. | sota. } 


| | 

| | 
|United| New 
\States. | York 
| 


Cost per acre for— 
Preparing ground for 


Other items of cost, 
Total cost per acre— 
Including item of 
rental......dollars.. 
Excluding item of 
rental......dollars.. 
Yield per acre. ..bush..| 
Cost per bushel— | 
Including rental, | 


| 


5. 98! 
0} 


4. 
3 


31.6 

rental, i 20. 

Value of grain— 
Per bushel 


4 


| 

| 

| 
iad 0. 36 


. 00}106. 36, 33. 
| 

The cost of production of bariey per acre and per bushel in 

the United States is compared in the following table with the 

cost of production in Canada: 


Tartu 7.—Cost of production of barley per acre and per bushel in the 
United States and Canada, 


96) £ 





43) £ ae 40. 00} 62. 


United States, 1909. Canada, 1911. 


Whole | 
coun- 
try.! 


~— 
| 

| New | Wis- Ne- 

| York.! jconsin.! |braska.! 

| 


a — 
. | | 
oo | Nova | Mani- 
| Scotia.2 a2 
try. | Scotia.?| toba. 


Commercial fertilizer... .. | ieee ate Leg 7 
Preparing ground forseed.| $1.84 |f °°" 
Seed 1.14] 1.96] 
Sov 5 
Cultivation 

Harvesting.......- 

Preparing for market 

Rental value of land 

Other items of cost 





Total cost per acre | 10.05 16.28 | 


Average yield per acre, 


Cost 


41 | 30 4 
$0. 396 | $0.416 | $0. 31: 





per bushel 


* Crop Reporter of the United States Department of Agriculture, October, 1911 
( 
P Consus and Statistics Monthly, Ottawa, Canada, March, 1912, pp. 51-57. 

The production cost of barley, as shown by this table, varies 
widely and makes it difficult to draw accurate conclusions. It 
fair to say, however, that the 15 cents per bushel duty 
allowed in the Senate bill is ample protection. 

FLAXSEED. 
e Senate bill proposes the following duties on flax prod- 


ls 


Th 
ucts: 
Section 217, flaxseed, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 
Section 46, flaxseed oil, 10 cents per gallon of 74 pounds. 
Section 492, flax straw. free. 
Section 492, flax, hackled, free. 
Section 492, flax, not hackied, free. 
Section 492, tow of flax, free. 


the | 


1911, | 


barley States of the United | 


06 | 


The information on the cost of production of flaxseed is lim- 
| ited, but from the most reliable data available I have prepared 
| the following table: 


TABLE 6.—Cost of production of flarseed per acre and per bushel in the 


United States and Canada. 


Minnesota, 1902-1907. Canada, 1911. 


| 
| 
= a 
| 


| 
Large 

farms in 
north- 
west of 
State.! 


Halstad, 
Norman 
County.! 


field, 
Rice 
County.' 


Whole 
country.?| 


Mani- 
toba.? 


Preparation of ground 
Seed 


Cultive 
| Harvesting 
Thrashing 





Total cos!, per acre.......... 
| Average per acre, bushels 
Cost per bushel............. 





6.31 
$0. 995 





1Cost of Producing Minnesota Farm Products, 1902-1907, 
Agriculture Bulletin 73. 

* Census and Statistics Monthly, Ottawa, Canada, March, 1912, pp. 51-57. 

RYE AND BUCKWHEAT. 

The rates of duty on rye and buckwheat in the Payne-Aldrich 
Act are as follows: 

234, Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

241. Rye, 10 cents per bushel; rye flour, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

The Senate Lill puts all these products on the free list and 
does not provide even countervailing duties. 

Specific information on the production of these grains is not 
available. There would seem to be no reason, however, why 
these products should be free, oats protected, and a counter- 
valing duty placed on wheat. All these cereals should be 
treated alike, at least in a general way. The position of the 
buckwheat and rye interests is so well stated in the following 
letter that I think it desirable to present it in full. It will 
appear from a perusal of this letter that it was written under 
| a misapprehension. Mr. Blodgett assumed that, as a member 
of the Finance Committee, I was permitted to have some voice 
in the preparation of the tariff bill. He did not understand 
that the Republican members of the committee were excluded 
by their Democratic colleagues from taking part in the work 
of the Finance Committee. 


U. S. Department of 


buckwheat flour, 


JANESVILLE, WIS., July 1, 1913. 
Hon. Ropert M. La Fouverte, 
United Staies Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: It is with considerable hesitancy that we again address you in 
reference to the pending tariff bill, but in view of the inconsistent 
| treatment accorded to cereals and cereal products by the provisions of 
| the agricultural schedule, we feel that we should at least again direct 
| your attention to the matter. 

The agricultural schedule now provides: 

‘Unrestricted free entry of rye, buckwheat, and the products thereof. 

“ Wheat and its products ostensibly free, but really protected by-the 
countervailing duty ef 10 cents per bushel on the grain and 45 cents 
per barrel on the flour. 
| “Oats, 6 cents per bushel, with 33 cents per hundredweight, or 66 
cents per barrel duty on the product.” 

If it is your purpose to consider the consumer alone, unrestricted 
| free entry should be accorded all cereals and cereal products. 

Of the three cereal “ breadstuffs "—wheat, rye, and buckwheat—the 
| consumer uses 99 per cent wheat products and 1 per cent of rye and 
| buckwheat products. 

Therefore if it was your purpose to consider the consumer alone 
when you made rye, buckwheat, and their products free, you should 
| also have made wheat and its products free. 

But even on the 1 per cent of rye and buckwheat products which 
the consumer uses he receives but slight benefit from the free, unre- 
stricted entry of these products. For four-fifths of the rye flour 
reaches the actual consumer in the shape of rye bread baked at the 
bakery, not at his home. 

Half of the buckwheat flour goes from the mill to the manufacturer 
of “ self-rising buckwheat,” and reaches the actual consumer blended 
with wheat and corn flour. 

Placing rye and buckwheat upon the free list benefits almost wholly 
the baker and the blender, the actual consumer receiving the benefit on 
only one-fifth of the rye flour produced and only one-half of the buck- 
wheat flour produced; whereas the greater part of the wheat flour 
manufactured reaches the consumer in the original mill package, and 
he would directly benefit by a cheapening of the price through placing 
| wheat and its products on the free list. 

We have referred in the above particular to a comparison of wheat 
products with rye and buckwheat products because we have the actual 
figures on the compecesrse consumption of all three products. 

In the matter of oats, oatmeal, and oat feed, you are protecting the 
farmer who produces oats and the miller who manufactures oatmeal 
| at the expense of the consumer. The duty of 6 cents per bushel on 
| oats protects the farmer to that extent. The duty of 33 cents per 
| hundredweight on oatmeal protects the miller of oatmeal, because the 
duty on the product is in excess of the duty on the grain, for it does not 
require 54 bushels (160 pounds) of oats to make 100 pounds of oatmeal. 

Your treatment of wheat and oat products should be wholly satis- 
factory to the farmer and the miller, because you protect them both 
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against foreign importations, except where a reciprocal advantage is 
given of free entry of our wheat and wheat flour to foreign countries. 

In short, your treatment of these four cereals—wheat, oats, rye, and 
buckwheat—is highly imconsistent. 

If free entry is desirable for rye, buckwheat, and the products 
thereof, it is far more desirable for wheat, oats, and the products 
hereof. 

. If wheat and its products are to enter free only from such countries 
as permit free entry of our wheat and its products, why should not 
like treatment be accorded to rye, buckwheat, oats, and their products? 

If, however, protection is to be afforded to the farmers who grow 
eats and the millers who grind them, why should not that principle 
also be applied to wheat, rye, buckwheat, and their products? 

Any one of these three principles—free trade, reciprocal treatment, 
or protection—if applied alike to all cereals would, to say the least, be 
consistent. But-to apply free trade to rye, buckwheat, and the products 
thereof, reciprocal treatment to wheat and its products, while protect- 
ing oats and its products is highly inconsistent. 

The only braneh of the milling business that has ever been attacked 
by the Government as constituting a trust in restraint of trade is the 
milling of oats. And yet of all the cereals the only one that is fully 
protected by your tariff is oats. 

Of all four cereals mentioned the millers of rye and buckwheat have 
not been personally representéd at Washington, for the reason that 
they have no organization and are denendent upon their own individual 
efforts to secure fair treatment in Congress, and no individual miller of 
rve and buckwheat could afford to come to Washington and stay in- 
definitely while this bill was under consideration. 

We have endeavored in the brief that we presented and in the letters 
that we have written to you to present the situation fairlv as regards 
rye, buckwheat, and the products thereof. All that we have asked is 
that these cereals and their products be given exactly the same treat- 
ment as wheat and ‘ts product.’ But up to the present time our suc- 
eess has not been flattering, for the only breadstuff cereals to which 
the principle of free trade is applied by your committee are rye and 
buckwheat. 

During the past year rye grain has ruled at two-thirds the value of 
wheat; buckwheat tn the New York market at 70 cents per bushel 
against 90 cents to $1 per bushel in the same market for wheat. The 
effect of the present provisions of this bill will be to still further 
eheapen these two cereals—rye and buckwheat—that are already cheap, 
leaving the higher-priced cereals unchanged; to cheapen the little-used 
cereal products and to leave unchanged the universal breadstuff. 

The result of the provisions of the tariff bill in its present form as 
applied to rye and buckwheat will be absolute demoralization of the 
milling of those two cereals. It will result In making their production 
unremunerative to the farmers, who have heretofore produced them, 
and with only the slightest benefit to the consumer. 

Are we requesting anything that is not fair and equitable when we 
ask your committee to so amend this bill as to give like treatment to 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, and the products thereof? 

We trust that a reconsideration of this matter may result in com- 
plying with our request. 

Yours, respectfully, THE BLODGETT MILLING Co., 
Frank H. BuopGett, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has heretofore 
been agreed to; it was not reserved. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think perhaps I ought to precede 
my request by a motion to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to, unless I can have it recon- 
sidered by unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote may be reconsidered, and that I may have @ direct 
vote en my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now I ask for a direct vote on the 
amendment which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 198, page 56, line 18, befere 
the word “ cents,” it is proposed to strike out “10” and insert 
“6,” so as to read: 


198. Wheat, 6 cents per bushel. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. On page 155, paragraph 646, relating to 
wheat flour and semolina. was reserved by Mr. McCumser. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, Mr. President, we have had a 
record vote on those matters, and I shall not ask for another. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, then, the com- 
mittee amendments to the paragraph are coneurred in in the 
Senate. 

The Secretary. On page 158, paragraph 652, relating to wool 
of the sheep, hair of the camel, etc, was reserved. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We have just had a vote on an amendment 
proposing to put wool on the dutiable list; so I shall not ask for 
an amendment to this paragraph. It would be useless, as it 
would be in substance just what has been voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, then, the amend- 
ments made to the paragraph as in Committee of the Whole are 
concurred in in the Senate, and the paragraph as amended is 
adopted. 


Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
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The Secretary. On page 165, subdivisions 1 and 2 of section 
2, relative to the income tax, were reserved by Mr. Bristow, 
Mr. Suumons, Mr. La Fottetre, and Mr. STer.ine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
IT send to the desk to subdivision 2 of section 2, and I will ask 
the Seeretary to read it as marked in the copy of the Recorp 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary. On page 165, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $20,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000”; in line 20 
strike out “ $50,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $20,000’; on 
page 166, in line 1, strike out “$50,000” and imsert in lieu 
thereof “‘ $20.000,” and strike out “ $100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $30,000”; in line 3 strike out “$100,000” and the 
period and insert in lieu thereof “ $30,000 and does not exceed 
$40.000, and 4 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed 
$50,000, and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $60,000, 
and 6 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exeeed $70,000, and 7 
per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $70,000 and does not exceed $80,000, and 8 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which the total? net Income 
exceeds $80 000 and does not exceed $90,000, and 9 per cent per 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$90.000 and does not exceed $100,000, and 10 per cent per 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$100,000.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. The amendment is the same as that I 
offered in Committee of the Whole. Since that amendment was 
adopted the Committee on Finance has reported to amend the 
bill as the bill was reported to the Senate by increasing the tax 
on incomes between $75,000 and $100,000 per annum from 3 
to 4 per cent and increasing the tax on incomes from $100,000 
to $250.000 to 5 per cent—1 per cent additional—and on incomes 
from $250,000 to $500,000 6 per cent, or 2 per eent additional, 
over the bill as reported to the Senate. While that is an im- 
provement over the bill as reported, I do not think it is as good 
as the amendment which I offer; and upon that amendment I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowN- 
SEND] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). [I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorpD] to 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirnman] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smuirn] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was ealled). 
same transfer as heretofore and will vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 1S, nays 61, as follows: 
YEAS—18. 

Nelson 
Norris 
Penrose 
Poindexter 
Sherman 
NA¥YS—61. 
Owen 
Perkins 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 


The Secretary will read as re- 


I make the 


I vote “nay.” 


Borah 
Brady 
Bristow 
Clapp 
Cummins 


Gallinger 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sterling 
Works 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bradley 
Brandegee 
Catron 
Chamberlain 
Chilten 
Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark. 
Colt McLean 
Dillingham Martin, Va. 
Fall Martine, N. J. 
Fletcher Myers 
Gore O’Gorman 
Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Hollis Overman Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—16. 

Crawford 
Culberson 
du Pont Newlands 
Goff Page 

So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I offer the amendment which I send. to the 
desk, and desire to say that upon this I shall not call for the 


Hughes 
Jackson 
James 
Johnson 
Kern 
Lane 
Lea 
Lippitt 
Lodge 


Smith, 8S. €. 
Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Vardaman 


Williams 


Bankhead 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 


Gronna 
Lewis 


Reed 

Smith, Mich. 
Tillman 
Townsend 
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yeas and nays, because it would be uselessly taking up the 
time of the Senate. The amendment is the same as the one 
I offered before, advancing one-half per cent for each addi- 
tional $10,000 until $100,000 is reached, and then advancing 
1 per cent for each $250,000, making the rate on incomes of 
$1,000,000 S per cent per annum, which is more than the pres- 
ent bill proposes. In my opinion, however, it is a very much 
better division of the rate than that incorporated in the pend- 
ing bill as amended. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Bristow is as follows: 

On page 165, in line 6, before the figure “1,” insert “4% of,” and in 
line 18, before the figure “1,” insert “4 of”; in line 19 strike out 
“$20,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $10,000’’; in line 20 strike out 
* $50,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“ $20,000,” and strike out the 
figure “2” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “1.” 

On page 166, in line 1, strike out “ $50,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $20,000,” strike out ‘ $100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$30,000,” and strike out the figure “3” and insert in lieu thereof 
14”; in line 3 strike out ‘ $100,000” and the period and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘$30,000 and does not exceed $40,000, and 2 per cent 
per annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$40,000 and does not exceed $50,000, and 24 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does 
not exceed $60,000, and 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $70,000, 
and 34 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $70,000 and does not exceed $80,000, and 4 per cent 
per annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$80,000 and does not exceed $90,000, and 44 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $90,000 and does not 
exceed $100,000, and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 
and 6 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $250,000 and does not exceed $500,000, and 7 per cent 
per annum upon the amount by which the total net income excceds 
$500,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, and on incomes over $1,000,000 
8 per cent per annum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Foiierte] offered an amendment in Committee of the 
Whole, and I do not remember whether or not he reserved the 
right to offer it in the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I did, through the kindness of the Senator from Nebraska 
[| Mr. Norris], reserve the right to offer it here. I had just sent 
for it, and was prepared to offer it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the Senator’s amendment upon the 
income tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; upon the income tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to have it voted upon in the 
Senate. It was voted upon in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let mie inquire whether the Senator 
from Kansas requested a yea-and-nay vote upon the amendment 
he has just offered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; not on the last amendment. 
the one that preceded it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to interfere with the 
Senator from Kansas. I will inquire if he has another amend- 
ment to offer upon this subject. If he has I will not take the 
floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I am through. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I present the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary's desk, and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “exceeds,” in line 19, page 165; all of lines 20 and 21, 
on page 165, down to and including ‘“ $100,000,” in line 3, page 
166, and to substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
$10,000 and does not exceed $20,000, and 14 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $20,000 and does not 
exceed $30,000, and 2 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $30,000 and does not exceed $40,000, and 
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2% per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net income 
exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $50,000, and 3 per cent per 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $60,000, and 4 per cent per annum upon the amount 
by which the total net income exceeds $60,000 but does not exceed 
$70,000, and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $70,000 but does not exceed $80,000, and 6 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net income ex- 
ceeds $80,000 but does not exceed $90,000, and 7 per cent per annum 
upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds $90,000 but 
does not exceed $100,000, and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount 
by which the total net income exceeds $100,000. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Mr. President, I wish to have printed in the 
RECORD in connection with the amendment I have offered a table 
of computations upon the collection of taxes on incomes which 
would be made under its provisions. This estimate is made by 
taking the average in each class and applying the rates of the 
amendment to that income, then multiplying by the number 





I did on 
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of incomes in each class. The number of incomes in each class 
is taken from an estimate furnished by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1912. According to this estimate the amount of reve- 
nue collected would be $68,976,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table will 
be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Table showing number of persons, average of incomes, amount of tax 


per individual, and total tax based on estimates of Internal Revenue 
Office as found in House Document No. 416, Sirty-second Congress. 





; pe 

Average.of | of tax for! ,. om 

incomes. | each in- | 1°t@l tax. 
dividual. 


Number 
Income of— of 
persons. | 


$4,000 to $10,000 

$10,000 to $20,000. 
$20,000 to $30,000... 
$30,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to $50,000... 
$50,000 to $60,000. . 
$60,000 to $70,000... 
$70,000 to $80,000... 
$80,000 to $90,000... 


250, 000 
60, 000 
15, 000 


$15,000, 000 
10, 800,000 
6,000,000 
3,350, 000 
2,970, 000 
1, 224, 000 
900, 000 
702,000 
596, 000 
372,000 

2, 150,000 
5, 240, 000 
4, 952, 500 
6, 492, 000 
8, 227, 500 


SLESLES 


SESSESE SEES 


sesgeeessseseee 


$500,000 to $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 
In excess of $10,000,000 


22: 


<Wercee 68, 976, 000 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Under the indirect system of taxation 
the tariff, in so far as it affects the cost of food and clothing 
and the necessaries of life, bears much more heavily upon the 
poor than upon the rich. Moreover, in the collection of taxes 
assessed against real estate and personal -property the poor for 
years have been carrying much heavier burdens relatively than 
the rich. 

There is little danger of overtaxing great wealth. We are 
coming to recognize more and more forcibly the menace of the 
swollen fortune. And it is when these great fortunes are being 
amassed and when they are still in the hands of those who 
have acquired them with little regard for the rights of others 
that there is most likelihood of their being used to grind labor 
and oppress mankind. Instead of waiting, therefore, to reach 
this concentrated wealth after the death of men like Morgan 
and Rockefeller through an inheritance tax, the fortunes from 
which such incomes are derived should be held in check: and 
compelted to pay an equitable and proportionate share of the ex- 
penses of government through an income tax that is consti- 
tutional, legitimate, and proper. 

But I shall not take the time of the Senate to add to the 
argument I made in offering this amendment in Committee of 
the Whole, but will ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fo.ierre], 
upon which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was cailed). I make the same 
announcement about my pair as on preceding roll calls. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
ForD]. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when bis name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmitH] to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TiL~tMAN] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer as heretofore and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was annhounced—yeas 16, nays 62, as follows: 
YEAS—16. 

McCumber 
McLean 
Nelson 
Norris 
NAYS—62. 
Gallinger 
Gore 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 


Hughes 
Jackson 


Borah 
Brady 
Bristow 
Clapp 


Cummins 
Jones 
Kenyon 

La Follette 


Poindexter 
Sherman 
Sterling 
Works 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Brandegee 
Catron 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 


Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark, 
Colt 
Dillingham 
Fall 


Fletcher 


James 
hnson 
ern 
Lipnitt 
Pp. 
Lodge 
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Martin, Va. Pomerene Simmons Thomas 
erties N. J. Ransdell Smith. Ariz. Thompson 
Myers Reed Smith, Ga. Thornton 
o’Gorman Robinson Smith, Md. Vardaman 
Oliver Root Smith, 8. C. Walsh 
Overman Seulsbury Smoot Warren 
Owen Shafroth Stephenson Weeks 
Penrose Sheppard Stone Williams 
Perkins Shields Sutherland 
Pittman Shively Swanson 

NOT VOTING—17. 
Bankhead Crawford Lea Tillman 
Bradley Culberson Lewis Townsend 
Bryan du Pont Newlands 
Burleigh Goff Page 
Burton Gronna Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. LA FotuetTTe’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
and ask that it be inserted after the numerals “ $500,000,” in 
line 16, page 178, of the new print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment as it would appear in the old print. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would come in right after the in- 
come-tax amendment of the committee. 

The SecreTARY. At the end of the amendment offered by 
the committee on page 166, which ends with the numerals 
“ $500,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

And does not exceed $1,000,000, and 8 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $1,000,000. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say, in explanation of this 
amendment, that it overcomes an objection which, I think, well 
lies to the amendment made in Committee of the Whole and to 
the amendment which I have voted for to-day, in that it levies 
an increased income tax upon incomes over $1.000,000, of which 
there are a great many in the country. I will say, in further 
explanation of it, that I do not think it is open to the objection 
that I understand was urged in the Senate a few days ago, 
that such an income tax is “the pillage of a class.” It is not 
the pillage of a class any more than any enlightened system of 
taxation is the pillage of a class. It is laid upon the theory 
that luxuries should be taxed more heavily than necessities; 
that superfluity should bear a heavier portion of the burdens of 
the Government than mere sufficiency. 

I ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD]. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [‘fr. CRAwForD] to 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tm1LtMAN] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his. name was called). I make the same 
transfer as heretofore announced, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 15, nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 


state the 
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Brady Jackson McLean Sherman 
Bristow Jones Nelson Sterling 
Clapp Kenyon Norris Works 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter 

NAYS—63. 
Ashurst Hollis Owen Smith, Md. 
Bacon Hughes Penrose Smith, S.C. 
Bradley James Perkins Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Pittman Stephenson 
Catron Kern Pomerene Stone 
Chamberlain Lane Ransdell Sutherland 
Chilton Lea tobinson Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Saulsbury Thompson 
Colt McCumber Shafroth Thornton 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sheppard” Vardaman 
Fall Martine, N. J. Shields Walsh 
Fletcher Myers Shively Warren 
Gallinger O'Gorman Simmons Weeks 
Gore Oliver Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—17. 

Bankhead Crawford Lewis Tillman 
Borah Culberson Newlands Townsend 
Bryan du Pont Page 
Burleigh Goff Reed 
Burton Gronna Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. PoINDEXTER’s amendment was rejected. 
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I offer the amendment which I send to the 


Mr. STERLING. 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srer- 
LING] reserved the amendment to subsection B of the income- 
tax provision, page 169. He now proposes the following amend- 
ment: On page 169. line 15, insert the word “lawful” after the 
word “in” and before the word “trade,” so as to read: 


ane in lawful trade or arising from fires, storms, or shipwreck, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that 
this amendment is in form somewhat different to the one I 
offered in Committee of the Whole. That amendment referred 
to losses that might be sustained in legitimate or ordinary trade. 
I hardly think those were the apt and exact words to be used 
in this connection, but the word “lawful” is better. It is the 
purpose of the amendment simply to prevent a claim for losses 
or a deduction of losses arising out of a trade or a business car- 
ried on in violation of law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has any Senator any further 
amendment to offer to subsections I and II of the income-tax 
provision? If not, the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole will be concurred in in the Senate. They are con- 
curred in. 

The Secretary. The only other reservation undisposed of is 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Toor], on page 172, where 
he reserved subdivision D. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to that 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, but as the committee 
and the caucus have determined against it I do not dure to take 
up the time of the Senate by offering it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph is adopted. The 
bill is still in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are all the amendments disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All the amendments are dis-* 
posed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Strike out all of the bill, including the title 
and enacting clause, and insert: 


Whereas the Democratic Party is in control of the National Govern- 
ment; and 


Whereas a tariff bill (H. R. 3521) is under consideration by the United 
States Senate; and 


Whereas any tariff bill affects every citizen of the United States either 
favorably or adversely; and 

Whereas the Democratic Party has repeatedly declared its adherence 
to the policy of referring national matters to the electorate; and 

Whereas in several States represented in whole or in part by Lemo- 
cratic Senators there is strong disapproval of some of the pro- 
visions in the pending bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved. That further consideration of the bill be postponed until 
the first Monday in December, 1914, in order that the legal voters of 
the United States at the State and congressional elections to be held 
during that year may have the opportunity of expressing their approval 
or disapproval of said bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret that my amend- 
ment could not have been offered earlier in the day, so that it 
might have been debated. 

During the progress of the debate on the pending bill I have 
taken occasion several times to declare that in my opinion it 
is inevitable that the proposed legislation will result in much 
disturbance of business and industrial disaster to a greater or 
less extent. I still entertain that view, and for that reason 
believe it would be wise for the Senate to postpone the enuct- 
ment of this bill until after the voters of the country have had 
an opportunity to express their opinion of it in the elections 
one year hence. Why should that not be done? 

The country is now reasonably prosperous, and will continue 
so if given an opportunity. There are already indications that 
the people are getting ready to repudiate the bill now under 
consideration. If postponed until December, 1914, the voice of 
the people will have been heard, and then if necessary the bill 
can be modified and changed to correspond to the popular 
sentiment. 

Doubtless it will be said, Mr. President. that I am a late 
convert to the referendum doctrine. My answer to that is that 
the overwhelming importance of the subject is an adequate 
reason for my attitude. It will also doubtless be further said 


I offer an amendment in the nature of 
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that there is no machinery provided for taking the sense of the 
voters on the tariff question. The electorate of the third 
congressional district of Maine found no difficulty in giving 
expression to their views on yesterday, and in the coming con- 
gressional elections the voters throughout the country will 
have the same opportunity. 

It is a matter of regret to me, Mr. President, that several 
Senators, who seem to agree with the general proposition, have 
declared their purpose to vote against the amendment because 
of the referendum’ provision it contains, but, notwithstanding 
that, it gives me pleasure to vote for it without reference to 
what other Senators may do. The importance of the subject 
is a controlling factor, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND]. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer as heretofore, and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I again announce my pair with the Senator from | 
Michigan [Mr. SmituH] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEA. I again announce my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was anrounced—yeas 16, nays 68, 


I announce the 


as follows: 

















YEAS—16. 

Gallinger McCumber Ransdell 

Jackson McLean Sherman 

La Follette Oliver Thornton 

Lippitt Penrose Warren 

NAYS—63. 
Ashurst Hollis Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Hughes Perkins Smoot 
Borah James Pittman Stephenson 
Bradley Johnson Poindexter Sterling 
Brandegee Jones Pomerene Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon Robinson Sutherland 
Chilton Kern Root Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Saulsbury Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Shafroth Thompson 
Colt Martin, Va. Tillman 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Vardaman 
Dillingham Myers Walsh 
Fall Nelson Weeks 
Fletcher Norris S1 1, Ariz. Wiliiams 
Gore O’Gorman Smith, Ga. Works 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—16. 

Bi ad Crawford Gronna Page 
Bry Culberson Lea Reed 
Bi z du Pont Lewis Smith, Mich, 
Burton Goff Newlands Townsend 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 

The VIGH PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the Senate and | 
open to amendment. If there be no further amendments 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on page 55, line 2, I 
move to strike out the word “sixteen” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word ‘“ seventeen.” It is in paragraph 179, relating 
to sugar. It relates to the time when the free-sugar provision 
shall go into effect. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have the new print. 

Mr. CHILTON. It is on page 53 of the old print. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know what the new print was 
intended for if it was not for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
move to reconsider the vote whereby the amendments in the 








The Senator has the wrong print. 
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paragraph were concurred in? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will make that as my first motion. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I renew the mo- 
tion on my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 179, page 58, line 11, strike 
out “sixteen” and insert ‘‘ seventeen,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That on and after the ist day of May, 1917, the 


erticles hereinbefore enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted 
free of duty. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer this amendment 


knowing full well that it will be rejected, but tender it for the 
purpose of submitting brief observations upon the sugar sched- 
ule and, connected therewith, some data upon.the sugar indus- 
try which should be preserved as a part of the record of this 
debate. 





| completed, and published. 
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I have some tables and some matter here explanatory of 
those tables, which I ask to have printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Tariff Board began 
an investigation of the cost of sugar production. Before it had 
completed its work the existence of the board was terminated 
by the failure of Congress to make an appropriation for its con- 
tinnance. But the work which had been inaugurated by the 
board was transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and completed by that bureau. The results of that 
investigation are of importance, and I desire to refer briefly to 
them and to the general sugar situation and its relation to the 
tariff. 

Hawaiian sugar is free. It sells in the American market at 
the same price as other imported sugar which pays a duty. 
This means that the Hawaiian sugar producer receives a bounty 
equivalent to the duty. 

Porto Rican sugar comes in free. It sells at the same price 
here as if it paid the duty. This amounts to the same thing 
as a bounty to the Porto Rican producer equivalent to the 
amount of the duty. 

Sugar from the Philippine Islands is admitted free of duty, 
except sugar in excess of 300,000 gross tons. As our present 
importation is only slightly in excess of one-half of that amount 
all sugar imported at the present time from the Philippines 
comes in free. As Philippine sugar brings, in the American 
market, the same price as though it paid the duty, the remis- 
sion of the duty is equivalent to a bounty to the Philippine 
producer equaling the amount of the duty. 

In production where mechanical skill is an important fac- 
tor the wage scale is far from being a determining factor in 
the cost of production. But in the planting, weeding, pulling, 
topping, loading, and hauling of sugar beets to the factory the 
labor is unskilled manual labor, and the rate of wages is im- 
portant. And it is subjecting the American sugar-beet farmer 
to more unjust and destructive competition than that which 
opens his markets to the labor of Germany and France. 
WHERE COMPETITION CENTERS, 


The quantity and principal sources of the American sugar 
j d I I g 
supply are shown in the following table: 
Continental United States: 
Cane sugar 
Rees. WE ogo cen ew ea eee 
Noncontiguous territory of the United States: 


Pounds. 
724, 000, 000 
1, 199, 000, 000 


TOGO WP \. ee cence aden 734, 000, 000 
sia atta Sythe to ecsineoth plated de tisaatle cdictninn oan Neiadaiaa aia a 1, 205, 000, 000 
SOD oasis achsscisc apaensccirtinen diedimnaadiaciceelsdiadiiane ida aataliiags 436, 000, 000 
Cuba 


3, 187, 000, 000 

The only sugar in the above table that pays duty is Cuban 
sugar, and it is admitted under the reciprocity treaty at a re- 
duction of 20 per cent on the rates in the act of August 5, 1909. 
The amount of sugar imported from foreign countries and pay- 
ing the full duty is so small that the duty paid by Cuban sugar 
measures the protection given to the producers of sugar in the 
United States and our insular possessions. 

The real struggle for the American market to-day is between 
the beet-sugar production on the one hand and Cuban produc- 
tion on the other. In studying the difference in the cost of 
production it is more important to know the cost of producing 
eane sugar in Cuba than beet sugar in Germany. Cuba has 
practically unlimited possibilities for growth in sugar culture. 
The Philippines will soon be another factor to be reckoned with 
in the competition for the American market. Since 300,000 
tons of Philippine sugar were admitted free to the United States 
(1909) the imports have almost doubled each year. At the 
present time, however, a comparison of Cuban costs with costs 
in the United States gives a fair view of the situation and 
determines the protection required. 

The only Government report that we have upon this subject 
is the work of the Tariff Board on costs in Louisiana. When 
the board was discontinued, the results of their partial investi- 
gation were left in its files, but in January, 1913, they were 
transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
(The Sugar Industry, mis. series 
No. 9.) Costs for Cuba and the American beet-sugar industry 
used subsequently have been taken from unofficial reports. 


COSTS IN LOUISIANA. 


Table 1 is a summary of the costs of producing raw sugar in 
Louisiana in 1909, 1910, and 1911, showing the various items of 
cost and the total factory cost per pound. These costs do nét 
include the cost of refining, which is not done in the Louisiana 
factories, and therefore can not be compared without an allow- 
ance with the costs of American beet-sugar factories. 
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TaBLE 1.—Cost of production of cane sugar in Louisiana in the years 
. 1911, 1910, and 1909. 









































1911 1910 | 1909 
| | 
| Cost per} Per- | Costper| Per- |Costper| Per- 
pound |centage! pound | centage! pound | centage 
| of sugar. | of cost. | of sugar. | of cost. | of sugar. | of cost. 
Cost of cane delivered at fac- | p 
LOFY oc sidgecbsudccsedeessses | $0.0340 | 77.50 | $0.0277 74.40 | $0. 0267 73.90 
Manufacturing labor.......... { .0025 5. 82 . 0022 5.90 0021 | 5.90 
Supplies and operating ex- 
penses: on 
ae ae ee - 0015 3.48 . 0013 3.71 - 0015 4.17 
Reagents—lime, sulphur, 

QUE. fect cresetencssceees . 0002 52 . 0002 67 - 0002 -68 
Cooperage—sugar bags, Z 

DONO OER. akc x ceccenes - 0005 1,19 - 0006 1.72 - 0006 1.85 
Salaries—superintendents, 

Cs deena aan te sacs - 0005 1.26 - 0005 1.43 - 0005 1.36 
Taxes and insurance...... - 0006 1.50 - 0005 1.47 - 0005 1,60 
Other operating expenses. «0012 2. 87 - 0013 3. 67 . 0014 3. 76 

Total operating ex- | 

CU, nc cncakatesbend 0049 | 10.84 -0048 | 12.96 ~ 0052 14.30 
Repairs and maintenance..... - 0025 5. 84 -0025 | 6.74 - 0022 5.90 
Total factory cost....... .0439 | 100. 00 | .0372 | 100.00 | . 0362 100. 00 





The foregoing table shows very clearly what causes the high 
costs in Louisiana. Approximately 75 per cent of the cost is 
for cane. The problem, then, is really an agricultural one and 
presents the question whether or not cane growing is economi- 
cally adapted to the climate of Louisiana. Cane requires a long 
serson for maturing. In tropical countries it is common to 
allow it to grow for 14 or 18 months before grinding. At best 
Louisiana cane must be cut in November, and then chances of a 
frost are taken. It never reaches maturity, and consequently its 
sugar content is much lower than that found in tropical cane. 
Furthermore, in countries like Cuba the cane grows year after 
year from the old stubble, and the planters get from four to 
eight so-called ratoon crops; in Louisiana there is never more 
than one ratoon crop. Other economic difficulties confronting 
the Louisiana cane-sugar industry might be enumerated, but 
enough has been said to indicate a conclusion. The high costs 
found by the Tariff Board rather than being an argument for 
protection are an argument against it. If the Louisiana indus- 
try were the only one concerned, public policy would seem to 
require free sugar. At least the question is raised whether or 
not the Louisiana industry is not preserved at too great a cost 
to the consuming public. 

BEET-SUGAR COSTS. 


The most scientific study of the beet-sugar industry is the 
recent—1912—work of Prof. Roy G. Blakey, The United States 
Beet-Sugar Industry and the Tariff. In chapter 4 of his book 
he analyses all the available material relating to the cost of 
manufacturing beet sugar in the United States. He sums up 
his findings as follows: 


It seems probable from the figures given above and other facts dis- 
closed in making this study that the average total cost to the American 
manufacturer of producing granulated beet sugar at the factory is 
between $3 and $3.50 per 100 pounds, being a combination of about 
$2.30 for the sugar in the beets and near $1 for manufacturing the 
same... In localities where the sugar in the beets costs $2.75 to $3 and 
the manufacturing $1.25 to $2, the finished product costs $4 to $5, and 
doubtless there are some factories thus near the margin. In more 
favorable localities and under more economical manufacturing condi- 
tions where the sugar in the beets can be obtained for $1.75 to $2 and 
the manufacturing can _be done at a cost of 60 cents to $1, the total 
cost is $2.35 to $3, and it-is probable that a number of factories come 
within these figures, though very few have published such results. 

The manufacturing cost in the above statement, as distin- 
guished from the cost of sugar in the beets, includes the cost of 
refining. Still the cost of beets is relatively high. It is fre- 
quently said that the conversion costs in the United States are 
as low as in Germany, Cuba, or any other country, due to the 
American skill in the application of machinery and industrial 
organization. The chief disadvantage is in the cost of growing 
the beets. As to the agricultural cost of growing beets in the 
United States, Blakey says in the book cited above (pp. 
129-1381): 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of certainty the aver- 
age cost for the United States or for any single State, but the writer’s 
judgment is that in the humid States most of the actual normal costs 
range near $30 to $35 per acre and in the irrigated States $5 to $10 


higher, not including rent for the land or interest on capital invested 
in the same. * * # 

According to data already given, the experience of the writer has been 
that over two-fifths of the cost of producing beets has been hand labor 
working without a team, and nearly another fifth hand labor aided by 
a team, and over another fifth the labor of the team; that is, on an 
average, 64.39 per cent of the costs of raising beets was wages, and 
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the combined cost of laborers and teams was 84.68 per cent. This in- 
icates the importance of the rate of wages and efliciency of labor in 
the cost of producing beets. 

COSTS IN CUBA, 

There are many statements about the cost of producing sugar 
in Cuba in public documents and hearings. Some of them are 
worthy of consideration, others are obviously colored by the 
political or industrial interest of the informant. IT will give a 
few of the best authorities. Dr. H. Paasche. the great German 
sugar authority, in his work, Die Zuckerproduktion der Welt, 
estimates the Cuban cost at $1.73 to $1.94 per 100 pounds. In 
1905 the United States Department of Commerce and Labor 
made the following statement: 

The cost of raising a pound of sugar in Cuba may be said to be, 
speaking roughly, 1 cent, and the cost of manufacturing and transport- 
ing it to the seaboard under present conditions 1 cent more, so that the 
total cost of production of sugar in Cuba, from the planting to the 
shipment at Habana, is about 2 cents a pound—not less than that and 
perhaps, on the average, a little more. 


In 1902, in the Cuban reciprocity hearings, Col. Bliss. collector 
of the port of Habana, gave the costs which I present in a table. 


They are for 96° sugar produced on a plantation 60 kilometers 
from Cienfuegos. 
TABLE 2.—Cost of producing 100 pounds of sugar in Cuba 
Cost per 100 pounds. 
ye SI pthc ace oe Nn OE TE EER Fe Dee Te 3 
Cutting, piling, and hauling to railroad 
Hauling by railroad to mill 


Cost per 100 pounds at mill 
Freight to port 


7 Ceae Per 160 pees OF Se 
Cost at port, adding for upkeep (40 cents per 

ah aa a i nc ela sh inimical ech ina Siding ig ob 
Shipping charges 





a i . 230 
ee np eieeiaabnipbuitidata . 0676 
Cost per 100 pounds f. o. b.: 
I a 2. 3656 
American .currency 2. 25 


= ae od 

Willett & Gray, well known as authorities on sugar, have this 
to say on Cuban costs: 

While large and small estates in Cuba vary in cost of production, the 
same as with beet factories, yet the lowest cost of the large estates is 
understood to be 13 cents per pound up to 2 cents per pound for others. 
The average cost of production may fairly be estimated at 1.85 cents 
per pound, f. o. b. Cuba; or say 1.95 cents, cost and freight, New York. 

Mr. Blakey, to whose book I am indebted for most of the 
information on Cuban production, thinks that it costs nearly 2 
cents f. o. b. at the Cuban port to produce sugar in Cuba, and 
that the cost is lower on the be'ter-managed plantations. 


COMPARISON OF 


costs. 

The table which I now present shows a comparison of the 
most reliable costs discussed above. This is useful as indicating 
the relative strength of the competing interests. 

TABLE 5.—Comporison of the costs of producing 100 pounds of sugar 
in. Louisiana, the American beet-sugar States, and Cuba. 





= Blakev’ 

Louisiana oak ee 
aie te) -“onclusio ol. Bliss 

costs fo S S 

1909 as re- is to beet- es 





imates 





ported by me oy Seon - 

Tariff Unit d pn le 

Board ee ao 
unrefined State 902, unre- 
7 refined ined sugar. 

— sugar. 
ritemennnscinsiStainnianmalans 7 - | —_— —_ is 
Cost of either cane or beets delivered at factory .| $2.67 $2.30 £0. 896 
Er. er PT Te PTE | 95 | 1.00 888 
} } 





For obvious reasons caution must be used in drawing con- 
clusions from this table. The costs are for different years. The 
Cuban costs are for 1902. Cuban costs now are, if anything, 
lower than at that time. The Louisiana costs are the lowest 
The conversion cost of beet 
sugar is higher than the others, which was to be expected, since 
it includes the additional cost for refining. If the refining cost 
could be deducted in order to put it on a parity with the Cuban 
and Louisiana conversion costs, it is evident that these costs 
would all be remarkably close to each other. The great diverg- 
ence in costs is in the cost of cane or beets, and these figures 
show where competition centers; they show that the sugar 
problem is not a manufacturing, but an agricultural problem. 

DIFFERENCE 


IN COST. 


The average cost of Cuban sugar f. o. b. at the Cuban port is, 
according to the best authorities, $2 per 100 pounds. In a num- 
ber of cases, however, it falls as low as $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
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The best estimates of the cost of American beet sugar are 
that it varies from $3 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. 

These figures are not exactly comparable since one is for raw 
sugar, the other for refined, but the refining cost is very small 
and a mental allowance for it will be sufficient. 

Tuking the two high costs, $2 for Cuba and $3.50 for beet 
sugar, there is a difference in cost of $1.50 per 100 pounds. At 
the present time the greater part of Cuban sugar imported pays 
a duty of $1.65, less the 20 per cent differential, or $1.32 per 100 
pounds. Under the pending bill it would pay $1.23 less the 
20 per cent differential, or $0.984. The results would be the 
same if the two low casts are compared. From this comparison 
the pending rates would seem to be too low, although not so 
low that the industry could not adjust itself to them. 

POTENTIAL COMPETITION IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 

There are several facts which stand out clearly in a broad 
survey of the sugar situation: 

First. The possibilities of the production of sugar in tropical 
countries have hardly been realized, and where realized only be- 
ginnings have been made in the exploitation of those possibili- 
ties. Cuba and the Philippines alone can supply the American 
market. 

Second. Sugar beets can never be grown as cheaply in the 
United States as cane can be grown in the Tropics. Both nat- 
ural advantages and labor cost are against the American pro- 
ducer. 

Third. If the tariff is removed, production will be stimulated 
in Cuba and the Philippines, and as the production in these 
countries increases the productien of beet sugar will tend to 
decline. 

Fourth. Foreign tropical sugar isthe raw material of the 
refineries. In so far as free sugar weakens or destroys the 
American beet-sugar industry, it will to that extent turn over 
the control of the American market to the refineries. 

SUGAR 








AND THE RACE PROBLEM IN HAWAII. 

Efforts have been made by the government of Hawaii to in- 
crease the Caucasian element in the population of the island. 
Considerably over one-half of the population, as is known, is 
made up of Japanese and Chinese. Active measures have been 
taken by the government to encourage Caucasian emigration 
into the islands. Between 1906 and 1912, 12,806 men, women, 
and children of Portuguese, Spanish, and Russian nationality 
were brought to the islands, at a total cost of $893,118.82. This 
work has been under the supervision of the territorial depart- 
ment of immigration, labor, and statistics. 

In the past the sugar planters have introduced oriental labor 
into the islands; now their efforts to secure Asiatics are con- 
fined to Filipinos. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
introduced, in 1910, 2,721 Filipinos; in 1911, 2,209; in 1912, 3,043. 

The laborers, by races, on the sugar plantations of Hawaii for 
1900, 1905, 1910, 1911, and 1912 are shown in the following table. 
The increase in the non-Asiatic element is to be noted especially. 








1900 | 1905 | 1910 1911 1912 





Pay i i? 
Asiatic 








Asiati 31,623 | 37,490 32,535 
Non-As SOONG) cinkn ce éseusseenetencsa | 4,427 | 7,753 | 11,298 | 12,937 14,810 
Per cent nom-Asiatic. ...........0ccc.00-- | 12.30 17.13 25.72 | 28.71 31. 28 





The increase in the Caucasian element in the population has 
brought with it (1) higher wages, which means, on the as- 


sumption that the Caucasian labor is not more efficient, a higher | 


cost of production to the sugar planter; (2) improved labor con- 
ditions. On the labor conditions in the island Gov. Frear says 
in his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1912: 
The character and condition of the laborers on the sugar plantations 
are constantly improving. During the last few years nearly all of the 
sugar plantations have substituted new laborers’ cottages with good 
sanitary arrangements for old tenement houses and increased the garden 
space around them. Wages have gradually increased, one of the most 
important changes in this respect having occurred during the last year. 
At the time of annexation the minimum wages of unskilled laborers 
were $12.50 a month. It had increased several years ago to $18 a 
month. Year before last a bonus of $2 a month was added in the case 
of those who worked an average of 20 days a month throughout the 
On the Ist of January 
to $20 a month plus a sliding-scale bonus based on the price of sugar ; 
is to say, all laborers who reecived $24 a month or less were to 
receive a bonus at the rate of 1 per cent of their year’s earnings for 
every dollar per ton over $70 per ton in the average New York price of 
96° sugar for the year. Thus if the average price should be 4 cents a 
pound, or $80 per ton, the laborer would receive a bonus of 10 per cent 
of his year’s earni . The average price of sugar for the 10 years 
1902-1911 was 3.9677, or nearly 4 cents. A month is considered .as 
6 working days. Some of the plantations have extended 


























consisting ef 2 
this bonus system to all laborers who receive wages up te $50 a month; 
others have extended it to all employees, irrespective of the amount of 
their pay, while still others have adopted a profit-sharing system for 
employees who receive $50 or more a month and applied the sliding- 
scale bonus to those who receive less than that amount. In addition 
there are furnished free of charge house, water, fuel, and medical at- 








912, the minimum wage was increased | 








tendance, estimated to equal $5 a month additional, and personal taxes 
$5 a year, are paid for the first three years. Most of the laborers, how. 
ever, receive much more than the minimum wages, partly because they 
are worth more or yee higher grades of work, but largely because 
of the extension of the planting agreement and piecework systems, Sta- 
tistics seem to show that the average wages of unskilled laborers on 
the plantations exceed those of unskilled agricultural laborers in many, 
and perhaps most, of the States on the mainland. 

It is said free sugar, which will put Hawaiian sugar inter- 
ests on a free-trade basis, will arrest the effort to increase the 
Caucasian element in the population and tend to orientalize the 
islands. In conpetition with Cuban sugar the planters will be 
forced to seek a cheaper labor supply and the oriental races are 
waiting at the gates. Here is an argument for a duty on sugar 
that is not economic, but social, and it deserves more attention 
than it has received. 

I believe, Mr. President, that that is all I desire to offer at 
this time; and, as I offered the amendment only pro forma 
for the purpose of submitting these observations and _pre- 
senting this that it might be preserved in the Recorp, I will now 
withdraw it, if I may be permitted to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question recurs upon con- 
curring in the amendments to the paragraph made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Perhaps it would be just as well to 
have the amendment I have offered voted upon and disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 53, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out “sixteen” and insert “ seventeen,” so as to read “ nineteen 
hundred and seventeen.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I move to strike out the word “ March,” in 
line 10, page 53, and insert “August.” The purpose of this 
amendment is to extend the time when the provisions of the 
law affecting the duties on sugar shall go into effect from 
March to August, because there will be a very large part of the 
beet-sugar crop of this year that will not be marketed at that 
time, and the reduction will come in the midst of the marketing 
of the crop. It virtually destroys the value of the extension to 
the bect-sugar industry for this year. I am not going to ask 
for a roll call, but I should like to urge the members of the 
Committee on Finance to take this matter into consideration 
when the bill is in conference. I hope they will do so, because 
it is very important to the beet-sugar crop of this year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment praposed by the Senator from Kansas to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 53, lines 17, 18, and 19, I move 
to strike out the proviso. I will say that I will not ask for the 
yeas and nays. The amendment is to the text of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire permit the original amendment to be concurred in? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the committee on page 53, beginning in line 9. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 53, it is proposed to strike out the 
proviso in lines 17, 18, and 19, as follows: 


Provided, That on and after the 1st day of May, 1916, the articles 
— enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted free of 
duty. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the same paragraph, line 14, I move to 
strike out the numeral “3” and insert the numeral “5”; in 
line 15 to strike out “14” and to insert “14”; and in line 16 
to strike out “15” and insert “ 20.” 

Mr. President, this amendment is proposed to increase the 


rates of duty to a moderate extent on a product that ought to be 


protected by the American Congress—maple sugar and maple 
sirup. As I have grave apprehensions that a yea-and-nay vote 
would be adverse to my amendment, I am ready to have the 
question put without demanding the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


| proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have here an amendment 
to page 251, line 8, restoring to the bill the provisions of the 
present law regarding the importations of tobacco and manu- 
factures of tobacco from the Philippines. I ask to have the 


amendment read, and then I will ask for a roll eall. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secrrrary. On page 251, line 8, after the word “duty” 
and before the colon, insert: 
Except, in any fiscal year, wrapper tobacco and filler tobacco when 


mixed or packed with more than 15 per cent of wrapper tobacco in 
excess of 300,000 pounds, filler tobaceo in excess of 1, ,000 unds, 
and cigars in excess of 150,000,000 cigars, which quantities shall be 


ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury under such rules and regu- 
lations as he shall prescribe. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). 
my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was ealled). I again announce 
my pair. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as heretofore announced and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. I again announce my pair. 
I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 43, as follows: 


I again announce 


If at liberty to vote, 


YEAS—36. s 

Porah Cummins Lodge Root 
Bradley Dillingham McCumber Sherman 
Brady Fall McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Stephenson 
3ristow Jackson Norris Sterling 
Catron Jones Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Weeks 

Colt Lippitt Poindexter Works 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst - Johnson Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
sacon Kern Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Lane Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Tlomas 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
Fletcher Myers Shields Thornton 
Gore O'Gorman Shively Tillman 
Hiteheock Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Hollis Owen Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Ga. Williams 
James Pomerene Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—16. 

RPankhead Crawford Gronna Page 
Bryan Culberson Lea Reed 
Burleigh du Pont Lewis Smith, Mich. 
3urton Goff Newlands Townsend 


So Mr. PENROSE’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no further amendments, the 
question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill be 
read the third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, 
pass? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GorF]. 
If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEND]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], and that he is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorpD]. In his 
absence I am not at liberty to vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I had an arrange- 
ment of pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GrRoNNA] as to all matters transpiring as in Committee of the 
Whole, with the understanding that I should have the privi- 
lege of voting upon the passage of the bill. I announce that 
if present the Senator from North Dakota would vote against 
the bill, and in pursuance of my understanding with him I 
will vote. I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS (when his name was called). By arrange- 
ment with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas}], I have 
been paired on amendments to the pending bill with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton}. On the final vote on the bill I 
vote “ yea.” 


Shall the bill 





Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smit]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton}. 
I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
shoukl vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] is necessarily absent He is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. If the Senator from Michigan were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I again announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CrawrorpD] and the fact that he is paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. If present and at 
liberty to vote, my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 37, as follows: 





YEAS—44. 
Ashurst Johnson Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain La Follette Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Chilton Lane Pomerene Smith, 8. C. 
Clarke, Ark, Lewis Robinson Stone 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Saulsbury Swanson 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hitchcock Myers Sheppard Tillman 
Hollis Newlands Shields Vardaman 
Hughes O'Gorman Shively Walsh 
James Overman Simmons Williams 

NAYS—37. 
Borah Dillingham Nelson Stephenson 
Bradley Fall Norris Sterling 
Brady Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Brandegee Jackson Page Thornton 
Bristow Jones Penrose Warren 
Catron Kenyon Perkins Weeks 
Clapp Lippitt Ransdell Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Root 
Colt MeCumber Sherman 
Cummins McLean Smoot 

NOT VOTING—14, 

Bankhead Crawford Gronna Thomas 
Bryan Culberson Lea Townsend 
Burleigh du Pont Reed 
Burton Goff Smith, Mich. 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to me to avail myself of this opportunity to give ex- 
pression to my personal appreciation of the courteous, kindly, 
and considerate manner in_which the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, has conducted the debate on the bill just agreed to. 

It has been my privilege to participate in the consideration 
of several tariff bills, and I recall no instance in which a bill 
has been managed on the floor with greater consideration for 
the minority and with so little asperity and ill feeling between 
the contending sides of the Chamber, credit for which is largely 
due the Senator from North Carolina. [Applause.] 

The bill itself is bad, but its management has been in every 
way creditable to the majority and eminently fair to the mi- 
nority. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to express personally 
to the Senator from New Hampshire my deep sense of appreci- 
ation of the kindly and complimentary terms in which he has 
referred to my services as the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in connection with the tariff bill just passed by the Sen- 
ate. I am deeply grateful for his gracious terms of commenda- 
tion and approval. 

I wish to say, on my part, that throughout the prolonged 
struggle over the bill every Senator on the other side, espe- 
cially the Senator from New Hampshire as leader of that side, 
has been uniformly courteous and considerate of me, and I 
wish now to make to him and them my sincere, acknowledg- 
ments. Responding to these kindly sentiments I have sought 
in every way possible to be fair and considerate of the views 
and the feelings of my colleagues of the other side of the 
Chamber as well as on this side. 

I want now to say there is nothing in connection with the 
final conclusion of this forensic and legislative struggle, outside 
of its success, that gives me so much pleasure as the fact that 
our deliberations and discussions of this bill have been marked, 
as the Senator has truthfully said, by less of personal friction, 
of asperity of feeling, and bitterness in debate than in the 
consideration of any similar measure during the twelve years 
I have had the honor of being a member of this body. 

Mr. President, I wish to assure my friend from New Hamp- 
shire that I shall ever remember with keen appreciation the 
gracious terms in which he, speaking for himself and his col- 
leagues of the other side of the Chamber, has referred to me 
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personally and to the part I have played as chairman of the 
Finance Committee in connection with the great legislative 
measure upon which we have just voted. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the amendments of the 
Senate, and that the Chair appoint seven managers of the 
conference on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
as managers at the conference on the part of the Senate Mr. 
Srmmons, Mr. SToNE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. PENROSE, 
Mr. Lopcr, and Mr. La FOoLiette. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I appreciate the compliment of 
being appointed one of the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to confer with a like committee on the part of the House to 
discuss -and determine any differences that may exist between 
the two Houses with respect to this bill. Circumstances of a 
personal nature, however, of commanding moment to me will 
make it impossible for me to serve. Although I greatly esteem 
the honor and regret my inability to take part in this important 
work, I feel obliged to ask the Chair and the Senate to excuse 
me from this honorable service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair regrets the inability of 
the Senator from Missouri to serve as one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, and appoints in his stead the Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. SHIVELY. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn .to meet to-morrow at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, September 10, 1913, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate Sepicmber 9, 1913. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Jefferson Caffery, of Louisiana, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States of America at Stockholm, Sweden, vice 
Jordan Herbert Stabler, assigned to duty in the Department of 
State. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Irving Shuman, of Illinois, to be Assistant Treasurer of the 

United States at Chicago, Ill., in place of Len Smali, resigned. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

F. F. Fritz, of Towner, N. Dak., to be register of the land 
office at Minot, N. Dak., vice Thomas BH. Olsgard, whose term 
expired July 28, 1913. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Murray B. Rush, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from September 5, 1913, vice First Lieut. Moss 
L.. Love, Eleventh Cavalry, killed in aeroplane accident Septem- 
ber 4, 1918. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. Charles W. Penrose, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
colonel from September 5, 1913, 
unassigned, retired September 4, 19153. 


Maj. Tredwell W. Moore, Seventh Infantry, to be lieutenant | 
colonel from September 5, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Charles W. | 


Penrose, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Edward Sigerfoos, Fifth Infantry, to be major from 
September 5, 1913, vice Maj. Tredwell W. Moore, Seventh Infan- 
try, promoted. 

First Lieut. William S. Neely, Infantry, unassigned, to be cap- 
tain from September 5, 1913, vice Capt. Edward Sigerfoos, Fifth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stanley L. James, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from September 5, 19138, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam S. Neely, unassigned, promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS FROM AUGUST 30, 1913 
Cavatry Arm. 


Corpl. Ray Wehnes Barker, Quartermaster Corps. 

Corpl. Henry Abby, jr., Troop C, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Corpl. Earl Howard Coyle, Company B, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Pvt. Mack Garr, Company I, Fifteenth Infantry. 


vice Col. Cornelius Gardener, | 
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| Corpl. Stanley Carl Drake, Troop M, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Pyt. Maxwell Kirby, Company B, First Battalion of Engi- 

| neers. 

Sergt. 


Edmund Peyton Duval, Troop G, Eleventh Cavalry. 
Corpl. 


Robert E. Carmody, Company M, Seventh Infantry. 
Field Artillery Arm. 
Ernst Sedlacek, Third Company, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Infantry Arm, 
Frank Bonne Jordan, Company IF, Third Infantry. 
Alfred Eugene Sawkins, Quartermaster Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 

Lieut. Commander Ridley McLean to be a commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Stephen V. Graham to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Louis J. Connelly to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Thomas R, Kurtz to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Harold E. Cook to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John B. Rhodes to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1918. 


Corpl. 


Corpl. 
Sergt. 





CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 9 
1918. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


F. R. Brenneman to be United States marshal for the District 
of Alaska, division No. 3. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 
Joseph F. Traband, Lebanon. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Martin B. Crane, Merrimac. 
Michael T, Kane, Ludlow. 
Martin H. Ryan, Northboro. 


NEW YORK, 


E. A. Arnold, Katonah. 

William Y. McIntosh, Pleasantville (late Pleasantville Sta- 
; tion). 

OKLAHOMA, 
J. M. Crutchfield, Tulsa. 
M. C. Falkenbury, Miami. 
Walter T. Fears, Eufaula. 
S. R. Hawks, jr., Clinton. 
W. T. Kniseley, Glencoe. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

S. O. Bender, Trafford. 
Daniel Clarey, Sayre. 
Albert K. Kneule, Norristown. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, September 9, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
| lowing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Source of Life and all its attendant bless- 
ings, we approach Thee with unfeigned love and gratitude that 
we exist, that all our wants are anticipated and bountifully 
provided ; and we most devoutly pray that we may respond more 
| readily to the voices which are ever calling to us out of the 
deeps of our being, that we may make dominant in our lives 
all that is purest, noblest, best; and so enter into the joys of 
the faithful. Amen. * 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 

munication: 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, 
Knoaville, Tenn., August 25, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The president and board of directors of the National Con- 
servation Exposition take pleasure in announcing to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States that they will, on September 1, 1913, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., open the National Conservation Exposition, which is 
the first exposition ever held for the purpose of giving accent and em- 
phasis to the necessity for conservation of the natural resources of the 
country and for the teaching by concrete example of the best means and 
methods for such conservation, 
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Said exposition will be open until October 31, and we request the 
honor of the presence of the Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States at some time during said exposition to be de- 
sicnated by the House of Representatives. i . 

: T. A. Wricut, President. 

W. M. GoopMAN, Secretary. 

Mr. PEPPER. -Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PEPPER] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 247. 

Resolved, That the invitation of the National Conservation Exposi- 
tion, of Knoxville, to the House of Representatives to attend the expo- 
sition at Knoxville at some date to be set by the Speaker is accepted. 

That a committee consisting of the Speaker and 14 Members of the 
House to be designated by him be appointed to attend said exposition 
on behalf of the House of Representatives, and that the expenses of 
said committee be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives apon vouchers to be approved by the Speaker and au- 
dited by the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. I want to ask the gentleman a question: Is this 
conservation meeting a part of the old conservation movement 
that has had to do with the so-called conservation of our 
forests? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not able to say whether it is a part of 
any other movement or not. It is a movement originating in 
the South, immediately fostered by the people of Knoxviile to 
further the conservation idea, and especially the conservation 
of the soil of the South. I understand it is backed by a number 
of men who have been identified with the conservation move- 
ment, but the exposition itself is for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to many of the problems of the Southern States, particu- 
larly in the way of conservation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What I was. trying to 
ascertain was whether or not the same men who started this 
general conservation proposition that resulted in placing most 
of the timber of the Western States in forest reserves and in 
giving the Santa Fe Railroad’a million and a quarter acres of 
land practically for nothing, and in giving the Northern Pacific 
450.000 acres of land—valuable land—for barren mountain tops, 
in the name of conservation—whether the same set of men are 
now back of this movement. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not think any of the gentlemen who are 
backing this exposition or who have been instrumental in 
bringing it about have had anything to do with the things men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Washington. It may be that 
some of the men to whom he refers are interested in this propo- 
sition, but only in an advisory way, or as a part of the general 
movement; and, in my judgment, this exposition is a very 
worthy proposition. It has been financed by the citizens of 
that country entirely up to the present time, and I may say 


that most of the Southern States have become interested in the } 


exhibits that have been placed there and in the work that is 
being fostered by this exposition. The meeting itself is the 
third annual exposition, and the idea of sending a committee 
down there is for the purpose of encouraging the work that is 
being done by these men. As to their connection with any other 
conservation proposition, I know nothing about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think, from what the 
gentleman has said, that I have no objection to this resolution. 
When it was first mentioned I thought perhaps it was a part 
of the same old publicity propaganda that was carried on here 
for years, largely at the expense of the Government, when Mr. 
Pinchot was at the head of the Forest Service, when they had 
an army of publicity agents paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States to propagate doctrines which, i. my judgment, 
were absolutely wrong and which resulted in tying up the 
resources of the country, absolutely taking millions of acres 
of timber off the market and letting it rot in the forests, for the 
advantage of Weyerhaeuser and the other great timber barons 
of this country. I wanted to find out about it for that reason, 
because if it was a part of that same old propaganda, certainly 
it would not go through here by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
objectionable in this. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pepper] if 
this exposition is to take in the general scope of conservation ; 
that is, in reference to water-power sites and matters of that 
kind? 
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| soil, especially of the Southern States, and, 





I do not think you will find there is anything | 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe they have any 
exhibit of water-power sites down there. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that they would not have, but 
whether the general policy of the Government in reference to 
these matters is to be taken up at this exposition. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not able to say whether they are going 
to have any lectures or discussions upon that subject or not. 
I may say that the exhibits embrace, for instance, a building for 
the work of the Children’s Bureau, 2nd they also have exhibits 
of the various appliances used under the direction of the Bureau 
of Mines, in which the gentleman is particularly interested. 
They have other exhibits that embrace the conservation of the 
as I understand 
the exposition, its purpose is to cover all phases of conserva- 
tion. Whether or not they have anything pertaining to water 
power I am not able to say. 

Mr. COX. That is in the bill, is it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. There is nothing like that in the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I take it that 
would cover the whole scope of 
resources of the country. 

Mr. PEPPER. If they are able to do it. 
attempt to. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know about whether they are able 
to do it, but that is the intention of it. J 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the intention is just as broad as the 
word “ conservation.” 

Mr. FOSTER. So that that would take in all of these matters? 

Mr. PEPPER. If they are able to present an exhibit that 
would cover the subject of water power, and that was a matter 
of interest to that section of the country, I have no doubt they 
will do so. ‘ 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope that is the case. beenuse a discussion 
of these matters will be of some advantage to Congress and to 
the country generally, and I commend my good friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] to this, and hope that he will be able 
to lerrn something during this exposition in reference to these 
matters, and I know that that will be of advantage to the 
country. 

Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not the fact that this 
exposition originated especially with the movement in the 
South toward soil conservation? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true. 

Mr. TOWNER. And is it not primarily, perhaps, intended to 
demonstrate the necessity and the advantages, and especially be 
a practical ocular demonstration of the methods by which the 
soils of the South can be preserved and benefited thereby? 

Mr. PEPPER. I would say yes; that I think perhaps that 
was in the minds of the men who originated the exposition, but 
I think it was there because that is the big problem in the South. 
I think, however, that the exposition itself is expected to grow 
in value, so as to embrace the entire problem of conservation: 
but the problem to which the gentleman refers is the big 
problem in the South, and they have given more attention to it 
than to anything else. 

Mr. TOWNER. At least it can be said that this is not de- 
voted to any theoretical ideas of conservation. but especially to 
the practical things that will be found in the conservation of 
the soil and its assistance in the agricultural development of 
the South and the country generally. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is this going to cos 
ernment of the United States? 

Mr. PEPPER. The estimate is $612.50. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is all of the estimate. 

Mr. MADDEN. What are we proposing to do? 

Mr. PEPPER. The resolufion calls for the appoi 
a committee of 15, including the Spe: 
tion of the people of Knoxville and att 
view the exhibits, and, of course, make 
such information as they see fit to Congress 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman means that 15 me 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And their expenses are to be paid? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; the of these 15 
amount to only $612.50. 

Mr. MADDEN. And of what does that consi 

Mr. PEPPER. Railroad fare, Pullman 


this conservation ex 


conservation of the 


nosition 
natural 


They no doubt will 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


the Goy- 


expenses 
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Mr. MADDEN. Are these men supposed to go on exhibition 
or to make speeches? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know. The resolution does not call 
for any particular exhibit by the committee, but I have no doubt 
that if the Speaker selects such gentlemen as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] they will be quite an attraction. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to suggest that he ought to 
select men who are known to be conservationists and who 
are also the handsomest men of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there was a little colloquy down front that none of us heard, 


and I want to inquire if there are any public lands in: Ten- | quorum. 


I understand that this is where this exposition takes | 


nessee? 
place. 
Mr. PEPPER. I do not know just what is the extent of the 
public lands in Tennessee. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
acres. 
Mr. DONOVAN. Is there any public land down there? 
Mr. AUSTIN. I will say to the gentleman from Connecticut 
that the Government already bas purchased about 200,000 


Oh, yes; there are thousands of 


acres which is within the Appalachian -Forest Reserve that is 
located within twenty-odd miles of this exposition. 

Now, this carries an appropriation. 

Which amounts to the sum of $612.50. 

Where do you get the money—out of the 


Mr, DONOVAN. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 
contingent fund? 

Mr. PEPPER. The contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Well, the gentleman is a Democrat, I 
take it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I admit it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Was the gentleman present and heard the 
criticism of Democrats yesterday for their spending money and 
taking so much out of the contingent fund, amounting to about 
$100,000 a year more than Republicans? Was the gentleman 
present? 

Mr. PEPPER. I didnot hear that part of it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Is the gentleman in favor of depleting the 
Treasury, of keeping that up, and allowing Republicans to accuse 
us of extravagance and waste of the public funds? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as the 
conduct of the Democratic Party is concerned in this sort of 
matter, I am not so particularly fearful of our Republican 
brethren; and I take it there are just two propositions involved 
in this 

Mr. DONOVAN. I simply wanted an answer; I do not want 
the gentleman to use my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. The gentleman has not any time; I am just 
simply answering him in my time. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield further. 
[Laughter and applause.] Now, Mr. Speaker, we were told by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations yesterday, 
I believe, and the Recorp will bear me out, that toward $100,000 
was in excess of what the Republicans had spent in the way of 
a contingent fund. Now, gentlemen, what does my Democratic 
friend from Illinois—— : 

Mr. PEPPER. No; Iowa. 

Mr. DONOVAN. He proposes to help out the Republicans by 
keeping up this waste and expenditure of money. I have no 
particular objection to what goes on in Tennessee, and if 14 
Members of this House can have their expenses paid—Pullman 
fare, imported cigars, the proverbial small bird and cold bottle— 
I will be satisfied with the noise I have already made. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I think it is only fair to say that 
this matter, in view of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, ought to be judged by two standards. The first 
test ought to be this: Is the object of this exposition worthy 
to be recognized by this Congress? In other words, is the 
conservation idea as it will be exemplified by this exposition 
worthy of our consideration and attention? If it is, gentlemen 
should be in favor of the resolution. And the second test is, 
will there be any public use or any public service rendered in 
sending a committee of Congress down there? If there is no 
public need of it, if there will be no benefit coming from it, 
the committee ought not to go at all. If there is some public 
benefit the committee ought to be allowed its necessary expenses. 
That is all there is to it as far as I am concerned. I am not 
particularly interested in the resolution. The Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions have instructed me to ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration, and I now ask the 
Speaker to put the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY 
The unfinished business to-day is the Bart- 
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BILL. 


lett amendment to the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 7898). 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 
Mr. Speaker, I should call for the yeas and 
nays, but I think it would be more convenient for Members 
in voting to make the point of no quorum, and therefore I make 
the point of no quorum present. 


Mr. 


The SPEAKER. 
of no quorum present. 


ing. | 


MANN. 


The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and five gentlemen are present—not a 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
| Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


{After count- 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 78, 
answered “‘ present ” 7, not voting 164, as follows: 
YEAS—180. 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 

Baker 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Ill. 


Buchanan, ‘Tex. 


Burgess 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Caraway 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, Iowa 
Cooper 

Cox 

Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 

Dent 
Dickinson 

Dies 


Anderson 
Aswell 
Austin 
Avis 
Barton 
Britten 
Broussard 
Bulkley 
Campbell 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Cullop 
Curry 
Davis 
Dillon 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Elder 
Esch 

Yess 


Bell, Ga. 
Browning 


Aiken 

Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bailey 

Baltz 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Bremner 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 

Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 


Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Edwards 
Evans 
Faison 
Falconer 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
George 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gorman 
Gray 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hay 

Heflin 
Helm 
Helvering 
Henry 
Hensley 
Hill 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hulings 
Hull 


Humphrexs, Miss. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C 
Jones 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 


Kono 
Korbly 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, Pa. 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lieb 
Lindbergh 
Linthicum 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
Logue 
Lonergan 
McDermott 
McKellar 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Manahan 
Metz 
Mitchell 
Moon 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murdock 
Murray, Okla. 
Neeley 
Nelson 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Oldfield 
Page 
Pepper 
Peters 
Peterson 
Post 

Pou 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey - 
Raker 
Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reed 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 


NAYS—78. 


Frear 
French 
Gallagher 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hayes 
Helgesen 
Holland 
Howell 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Igoe 

Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kreider 
Langley 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—7. 


Crisp 
Glass 


Lazaro 
Lindquist 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Mann 

Mapes 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Moss, W. Va. 
Oglesby 
Padgett 
Payne 

Platt 
Plumley 
Powers 
Rogers 
Scott 


Guernsey 
McGuire, Okla. 


NOT VOTING—164. 


Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Calder 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 

Cary 

Church 
Clancy 
Conry 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Curley 

Dale 
Danforth 
Dershem 


Difenderfer 
Donohoe 
Dooling 
Driscoll 
Dunn 
Pagan 
Eagle 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Farr 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
Fields 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gard 


Rubey 

Rupley 
Russell 
Seidomridge 
Shackleford 
Sharp 

Sinnott 

Sisson 

Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Thomson, Ill. 
Tribble 

Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 

Webb 
Whitacre 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Sells 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, Saml. W. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Temple 
Towner 
Townsend 
Vare 
Volstead 
Wallin 
Whaley 
Willis 

Woods 


Talbott, Md, 


Gardner 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gilmore 
Gittins 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 

Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gregg 

Griest 
Griffin 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Hamilton, Mich. 
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Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hart 

Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 

Hinds 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Hoxworth — 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Kahn 

Keating 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Ixennedy, R. I. 
Kent 

Kiess, Pa. 
Kindel 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Knowland, J. R. 
Lafferty 


La Follette 
Langham 
L’Engle 
Lenroot 
Lesher 
Lever 

Levy 
Lewis, Md. 
MacDonald 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McGillicuddy 
Mahan 
Maher 
Martin 
Merritt 
Miller 
Morgan, La. 
Morin 

Mott 
Murray, Mass. 
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Nolan, J. I. 
O’Hair 
O’Leary 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Phelan 
Porter 
Prouty 
Reilly, Conn, 
Richardson 


Roberts, Mass, 


Roberts, Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 
Sherley 
Sherwood 


Shreve 

Sims 
Slayden « 
Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Stanley 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stout 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Thacher 
Treadway 
Underhill 


Wilson, N. Y, 
Winslow 
Woodruff 


So the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BaRrTroLpr. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BRowNnine, 

Mr. Hopson with Mr.. FAtRCcHILD. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Stms with Mr. Provry. 

Mr. Dononog (for) with Mr. lirzGerRatp (against). 
Until further notice: 

Mr, Hart with Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. Fow.er with Mr. MILier. 

Mr. Tacsort of Maryland with Mr. MEkrRITT. 

Mr. Crise with Mr. Hrnps, 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. McGriuicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. McCLetian with Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Mr. Bett of Georgia- with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. Bratt of Texas with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia, with Mr. CALDER. 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. BRowNe of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Carnin with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Date with Mr. BRYAN. 

Mr. CuurcH with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Conry with Mr. Coprry. 

Mr. Covincton with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Curtey with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER with Mr. FArr. 

Mr. Driscort with Mr. Goon. 

Mr. EstoPrnat with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Firntey with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Francis with Mr. Griest. 

Mr. Garrett of Texas with Mr. Hamintron of New York. 
Mr. Gittins with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. 
Mr. GorKe with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. GoLprocLEe with Mr. HINEBAUGH. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. ForDNEY. 

Mr. Greece with Mr. Hueues of West Virginia. 
Mr. HaMuin with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Grirrin with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. HAyYpDEN with Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. KEATING with Mr. LA FoLierre. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. LANGHAM, 

Mr. Levy with Mr. LAFFERTY. 

Mr. McANpDREwWs with Mr. LENROOT. 


Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. Morin. 

Mr. O’Hare with Mr. Mort. 

Mr. O’SHAUNEsSSY with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. Patton of. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Patten of New York with Mr. Roterts of Nevada. 


Mr. Reitty of Connecticut with Mr. Roperts of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. RIcHARDSON with Mr. PorTeER. 

Mr. Rucker with, Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. Sasatu with Mr. Smita of Idaho. 

Mr, SAUNDERS with Mr. 'TREADWAY. 

Mr. SmMatt with Mr. Smrtu of Minnesota. 
Mr. Smita of- New York with Mr, WAtTERS. 
Mr. STANLEY with Mr. W1ILDeEr. 

Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. Wooprtrr. 
Mr. THACHER with Mr. WINsLow. 

Mr. UNbEeruiryt with Mr. MARTIN, 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. J. I. Noran. 

Mr. Fieitps with Mr. McDonacp. 
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Mr. AIKEN with Mr, Betr of California. 

Mr. Bruckner with Mr. Haw tery. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but the Clerk an- 
nounced that I am paired with the gentleman from Maine, Mr. 
Hinps, so I desire to withdraw my vote and to answer “ pres- 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. To offer a motion to recommit with in- 
structions. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am opposed to the bill as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman in the House who 
is opposed to the bill without qualification who wishes to offer 
a motion to recommit with instructions? If so, the Chair 
will recognize him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did I understand the gentleman from 
Wyoming to state that he was opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. He said he was opposed to it as it stood, 
and the Chair announced that if there was any gentleman in 
the House who was opposed to it without any limitations or 
qualifications he would recognize him. 

Mr. MANN. How is that a limitation or qualification? He 
could not be opposed to it in any other way. 

The SPEAKER. He may be opposed to it entirely. 

Mr. MANN. That is, as it stands. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose one man says he is opposed to a 
bill and another man says that unless he gets an amendment 
placed in the bill he will oppose it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wyoming says he is op- 
posed to it as it stands. That is, the engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against ‘the bill 
unless it is amended as I suggest. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL moves to recommit the bill H. R. 7898, entitled “A bill 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1913, and for other purposes,” to the Committee on 
Appropriations, with directions to that committee to report the bill back 
to the House forthwith with the following amendments: 

“In paragraph commencing with line 24, on page 28, and reading as 
follows: ‘ Investigating cost of production: For salaries and all other 
actual necessary expenses, including field investigations at home and 
abroad, compensation of special agents, clerk hire, and rental of quar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., purchase of books of reference and manu- 
scripts, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce to ascertain at as early a date as possible, and 
whenever industrial changes shall make it essential, the cost of pro- 
ducing articles at the time dutiable in the United States, in leading coun- 
tries where such articles are produced, by fully specified units of produc- 
tion, and under a classification showing the different elements of cost 
of such articles of production, including the wages paid in such indus- 
tries aed day, week, month, or year, or by the piece; and hours em- 
ployed per day; and the profits of manufacturers and producers of such 
articles ; and the comparative cost of living, and the kind of living; 
what articles are controlled by trusts or other combinations of capital, 
business operations, or labor, and what effect said trusts or other combi- 
nations of capital, business operations, or labor have on production and 


prices, fiscal year 1914, $50,000,’ strike out $50,000 and insert $100,000 
in lieu thereof. 


*““In the paragraph on page 35 reading as follows: ‘Commissioners of 
conciliation: To pay the expenses of commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes, whenever appointed in pursuance to section 8 of the 
act creating the Depar=ment of Labor, $5,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary,’ strike out $5,000 and insert $25,000 in place thereof.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I did not catch the reading of 
the amendment. As I understood it, it simply changes the 
amount. ; 

Mr. MANN. Simply the amount. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is that all? 

Mr. MANN. That is all? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move the previous question on the motion 
to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 79, nays 176 
answered “ present ”’ 4, not voting 170, as follows. 

YEAS—79. 
Anderson Campbell Dillon Fess 
Austin Chandler, N. Y. Dyer Frear 
Avis Cooper Edmonds French 
Barton Curry Esch Garner 
Britten Davis Falconer Green, Iowa 
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Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hayes 
Helgesen 
Howell 
Hulings 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Johnson, Utah 


Johnson, Wash. 


Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kreider 
Langley 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Aswell 
Saker 
3altz 
sarkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
sathrick 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
sorchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Buckanan, Il. 





Buchanan, Tex, 


sulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Callaway 
Caraway 
Carr 

Casey 
Chureh 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, lowa 
Cox 

Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 

Dent 
Dickinson 

Dies 


Bell, Ga. 


Aiken 
Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
3ailey 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
3eall, Tex, 
Bell, Cal. 
sremner 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne. Wis. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 





Calder 
Candler, Miss. 
‘antrill 

“arew 

arlin 

‘arter 

“ary 





Dale 
Danforth 
t 


jershem 


Difenderfer 


Lewis, Pa. 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Mann 

Mapes 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla, 
Moss. W. Va. 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Norton 
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Payne 
Platt 
Plumley 
Powers 
Prouty 

Rogers 

Rupley 

Scott 

Sells 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 


Smith, Saml. W. 


Stafford 


NAYS—176. 


Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Edwards 
Elder 
Evans 
Faison 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
Gallagher 
Garrett, Tenn, 
George 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gorman 
Gray 
Hamill 
Hardwick 
Hardv 
Harrison 
Hay 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Helm 
Telvering 
Henry 
Hensley 
Hill 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga, 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 
Kettner 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”’—4. 


Browning 


Key, Ohio 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, Pa. 
Lieb 4 
Linthicum 
wlovd 
Lobeck 
Logue 
Lonergan 
McDermott 
McKellar 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Metz 
Mitchell 
Mortague 
Moon ; 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray, Okla. 
Neeley 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
Oldfield 
Padzett 
Page 
Pepper 
Peters 
Peterson 
Post 
Pou 
Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Reed 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 


Crisp 


NOT VOTING—170. 


Donohoe 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Driscoll 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Fagan 
Eagle 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 


Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gard 
Gardner 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gilmore 
Gittins 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, Il. 
Graham, Pa. 
Gregg 
Griest 
Griffin 
Gudger 
Guernsey 


Hamilton, Mich. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 
Hammond 

Hart 

Haugen 

Hewley 


Hinds 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hull 


Humphreys, Miss. 


Kahn 

Keating 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kennedy, R. L. 
Kent 

Kiess, Pa. 
Kindel 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Knowland, J. R. 
Lafferty 

La Follette 
Langham 
L'Engle 
Lenroot 
Lesher 

Lever 

Levy 

Lewis, Md. 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McGillicuddy 
McGuire. Okla. 
MacDonald 
Mahan 

Maher 
Manahan 
Martin 
Merritt 

Miller 
Morgan, La. 
Morin 


Mott 
Murray. Mass. 
Nolan, J. 1. 


So the motion to recommit was lost. 
The following additional pairs were announced : 
Until further notice: 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. CAMPBELL. 





Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, Ill. 
Towner 

Vare 

Volstead 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sharp 

Sims 

Sisson 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 


-Stephens, Nebr. 


Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor. Ark, 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla, 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 

Webb 

Whaley 
Whitacre 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Talbott, Md. 


O’Hair 
O’Leary 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Phelan 
Porter 
Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reilly, Conn, 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts. Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N_ Y. 
Stevens. Minn, 
Taylor. Ala, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tavior. N. Y. 
Thacher 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Walsh 
Walters 
White 
Wilder 
Wilson, N.Y. 
Winslow 
Woodruff 


Mr. Carter with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
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Mr. FirzGERALD with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Magean of Louisiana with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. DoNoHOE with Mr. Kinxarp of Nebraska. 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. SINNort. 

Mr. CuiarkK of Florida with Mr. WILDER. 

Mr. CuLiop with Mr. J. I. NoLan. 

Mr. DoremMvs with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. Hamiiton of New York. 

Mr. Gi~MoRE with Mr. LAFFERTY. 

Mr. Hutt with Mr. Goon. 

Mr. Humpuereys of Mississippi with Mr. Kerss of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Coptry. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Mr. BurKgE, vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. I am paired with the gentleman. I 
voted “no” and I wish to withdraw that and vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. BartTLeTT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE KNOXVILLE EXPOSITION. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the names 
of the committee to visit the Knoxville exposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The SPEAKER, Mr, UNDERHILL, Mr. CANTRILL, Mr. Jones, Mr. HAmM- 


LIN, Mr. GOULDEN, Mr. Pepprr, Mr. Konop, Mr. Francia, Mr. Moon, 
Mr. Woops, Mr. Kaun, Mr. Kpnt, Mr. Smite of Idaho, and Mr. 


AUSTIN 
The SPEAKER. If any of the gentlemen named can not go, 
the Chair will be obliged to him if he will give notice as soon 
as he can. 
THE CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentle- 
man .from Virginia [Mr. Grass] this morning reported back 
to the House H. R. 7837, the currency bill. I would like to 
inquire if we can make some arrangement as to the time to 
take up the bill and the length of general debate. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I am ready to make any arrange- 
ment that can be made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] have had some discussion of the matter, and that it 
would be agreeable to take up the bill to-morrow at 11 o’clock, 
have daily sessions every morning from 11 o’clock until Satur- 
day, and night sessions when anyone desires to speak, and to 
close general debate when the House adjourns on Saturday 
night. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I have a large number of re- 
quests for time, but we do not desire to extend general debate 
unreasonably. I think we will try our best to close Saturday 
night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I 
thought debate ought to close on Friday night, and I proposed 
to insist on it until I understood that gentlemen wanted the 
additional day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How many hours would that give for gen- 
eral debate in the four days? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the meantime, there will be a rule 
to send the tariff bill to conference, but I do not think that 
will take over three hours. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How many will that leave, taking out the 
three hours? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assume that Oalendar Wednesday 
will by agreement be included. 

Mr. MANN. That will be included by agreement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We can not agree to set aside Calendar 
Wednesday until we get there, but we will have that under- 
standing in the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman made a computation of 
the number of hours? 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that if three hours are taken out in sending the tariff bill to 
conference it will leave 38 hours. 

Mr. MANN. That is assuming that we have night sessions 
until 10 o’clock? 

Mr. MURDOCK. My experience has been that night sessions 
do not hold out. 

Mr. MANN. They do not hold out. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
would like to have some time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will make an equitable division of the time. 

Mr. HAYES. I understand that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LinpBerGH] is to have four hours yielded to him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But that is hardly an equitable division 
out of 38 hours. 

Mr. HAYES. But I have only half of that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has 19 hours. 

Mr. HAYES. 
will be able to accommodate him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have a demand for more than four hours. 
Probably the pressure is not so great on the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it will be necessary for the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to use his time. 

Mr. MANN. It depends on whether gentlemen will be willing 
to address the House in the evening if the House is willing to 
remain in session. I take it if the unanimous consent is given 
the House will have evening sessions. 

Then if gentlemen are not ready for any reason to address 
the House in the evening, it would be their own fault and not 
the fault of the House. ‘ 

Mr.. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I wish that the gentleman 
would make his request so that the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LinDBERGH] can have that time to distribute for us. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman from Minnesota and I have 
that arrangement. It is all understood. 

Mr. MURDOOK. The gentleman from Minnesota is to yield 
us our time? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say in explanation of that that 
in the division of time of general debate on the tariff bill there 
was some embarrassment by reason of the fact that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] thought that we were trying 
to get in at advantageous times. There was no such attempt, 
and in the distribution of this time for the minority all of the 
men upon our side ought not to be put in on the night sessions. 
There ought to be an equitable distribution, so far as the time 
is concerned, as between afternoon and night. 

Mr. MANN. And they ought not to ask to be exempt from 
night sessions, as they did in the tariff debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
rangement made between the gentleman from Minnesota and 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If we find we can not get ali of the time 

that we need upon our side, is there any objection to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Guass] giving us some of his time? 
. Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
extra time, I have no doubt that he would be willing to give it; 
but the gentleman from Virginia controls ouly one-half of the 
time, with more than two-thirds of the House on his side, and 
he has heavier demands upon him than either the gentleman 
from California or the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. From the fact that the gentleman limited 
the debate to four days I thought probably there was no great 
demand. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the 4 
hours would come out of 32 or 33 heurs. Of course, if we could 
get a little more time out of 38 hours, we would like it very 
much. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
half hours? 

Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. MANN. 


Can not the gentleman give us four anda 


T am able to do more than that, perhaps. 
Let him have four and a half hours. 

Mr. HAYES. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, what is the difficulty about 
adding one or two or three or four additional days to this time 
for debate? We have been hanging around here now all sum- 
mer, doing nothing, waiting for this bill to come in. It is a 
very important measure. Very few of the Members of the 
House have seen the bill as yet. I believe the last print of it 
coming from the committee is not yet at the disposition of the 
House, and very many of the Members of the House are un- 
familiar with its terms. What is the difficulty about extending 
the debate of this highly important measure until the middle 


of next week, if so much time should be required by Members 


who wish to discuss it? Time does not seem to have been of 
such enormous value here up to this moment. Why close the 
debate on Saturday if Members here want a longer time to de- 
bate the measure? Why fix now a limit of debate when the 
House does not even know what the bill is to be? 


If the gentleman from Kansas wants more we | 


| day, Friday, and Saturday—the House meet at 11 o’clock a. m 





I understand there is a satisfactory ar- | 


If the gentleman from Virginia has any | 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think the time we are arranging for will allow ample 
time for all who really want to talk. The object of trying to 
make the agreement is that I think that within two weeks the 
tariff bill will probably go to the President, and I think if we 
can get this bill out of the House by that time and into the 
Senate there is a possibility of our making an arrangement be- 
tween the two sides of the House which will let the Members go 
home and take a rest for a while. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it just a possibility? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that for the next four days—Wednesday, Thurs- 
and at 6 o’clock take a recess until 8 o’clock Y 

Mr. MANN. That was not in the agreement. 

Mr. HULINGS. Well, put it in. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we better leave 
control of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That for the next ensuing four days the 
House meet at 11 o'clock instead of 12, and that the general 
debate on the currency bill run during those four days. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One-half of the time to be within the 
control of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr: GLAss] and one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HAYES], and that when the House adjourns on Saturday night 
the general debate on the bill shall be closed. 

The SPEAKER. One-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], one-half by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hares], and four and a half hours 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinppereH], and that 
when the House adjourn on Saturday general debate shall be 
closed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am not informed as to the number of gentlemen who desire to 
speak, and it occurs to me that the time proposed is very brief. 
The gentleman knows that there is not a Member of the House 
who desires to address the House at a night session, and the 
gentleman knows that Members will not listen to speeches at 
night sessions. 

“Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


that in the 


I think the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken about that. My experience has been—— 

Mr. MANN. The best speeches I have ever heard in the 
House were at night sessions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. With a baseball game running in the 
afternoon, my experience is there is a much better attendance at 
night than then. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not had the pleasure of hearing the 
splendid speeches my friend has heard at night, but the fact is 
that what the gentleman suggests is at most 21 hours’ debate 
on the currency bill. It was before the Democratic caucus two 
weeks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the time estimated by the other 
gentlemen; I have not made the estimate myself. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true there may be additional time at 


| night when Members will not be here and when gentlemen do 


not desire to speak, and it seems to me that there ought not to 
be any such rush so that we can not have a reasonable time for 
a discussion of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the time agreed upon will be 
reasonable discussion to take care of all who want to speak, 
and I think those who will speak at night will have a better 
audience than those who speak in the day. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That has been my observation, too, espe- 
cially during the baseball season. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the galleries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Alabama will remem- 
ber there is a pretty good audience at night, but there is an 
interim between 6 and 8 o’clock in which it requires a powerful 
lot of nerve for a man to stand up and address what audience 
he has. ; 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to say to the gentleman that I will 
want an hour. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman will have no difficulty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the request be put. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think whereas the other side of the House has had sufficient 
time to study this currency question and to give consideration 
as to its effect upon the country, I know that the minority side 
has had no time at all for its consideration, and as one of the 
Representatives in this body I will object to the time allowed. 








A624 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


a motion to limit the time of debate. 
Mr. BARTON. I will reserve the right to object. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
draw his objection? 
The SPEAKER. 
Barton] object? 
Mr. BARTON. 
The SPEAKER. 
mous consent 
Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. 
I do not think that the Members of this House—— 
Mr. FOSTER. Regular order! 
The SPEAKER. 


I withdraw. 





12, 
adjournment of the House on Saturday. 


[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The time is to be divided, one half to be controlled by the gentle- | 
[Mr. -Grass] and the other half by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], with four and a half 


man from Virginia 
hours to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LINDBERGH ]. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. 
objection and I would like to know if it was considered. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object or not? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I certainly objected and never 
withdrew it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the objection is good, what arrangement 
is there for a division of the debate? 

The SPEAKER. No arrangement at all. 

Mr. MANN. 


11 o’clock each morning until further ordered. I think we can 


make the other arrangement in regard to the division of time 


when we get through. 


“ ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK A. M. ON WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
ineet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to give notice 
that we shall want a quorum here to-morrow when the House 
meets at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD] gives notice that we shall want a quorum here 
to-morrow when the House meets at 11 o’clock. The debate 


will begin as soon as an arrangement can be made about the 
division of time, and so forth. 


ask: 


THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that 5,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an 
elastic currency. affording means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes, and 5,000 
copies of the report (H. Rept. 69) thereon be printed and placed 
in the document room for the use of Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that 5,000 copies of the bill H. R. 7887 and the 
eommittee reports thereon be printed and placed in the docu- 
ment room for the use of Members. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, of 
course that includes the minority views? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; they will be printed with the 
other reports. 

Mr. MANN. I make that reservation. I wish to ask the 
gentleman fron: Alabama, further, for the information of the 
House, a question in reference to the tariff bill. It is cur- 
rently reported that the tariff bill will be acted upon finally in 
the Senate to-day. 
it should get over to the House the day after to-morrow, does 
the gentleman expect to get it into conference immediately? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the House is entitled to know 
what motion I shall make. 
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Mr. Speaker, I will give the gentleman 
notice that to-morrow, when the bill is taken up, I shall offer 
I give notice—does the gentleman with- 


Does the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 


The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to object. 


The regular order is to put this request. 
The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent that for 
the next four days the House shall meet at 11 o’clock instead of 
and that general debate on this bill shall close on the 
Is there objection? 


Speaker, I offered an 








Assuming that it passes to-day and that | 
| of the Union. 
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send the bill immediately to conference. If that is objected 
to, I shall introduce a rule and ask the House to adopt the 
rule. 

Mr. MANN. TI shall object in advance to the unanimous- 
consent request. I thought that the gentleman would not 
want to proceed further with the consideration of the tariff 
bill in view of the news in this morning’s papers from the 


State of Maine. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. And the currency bill—why not abandon 
that, too? 


Mr. FOSTER. That has reference to sardines. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MANN. No: I am not talking personally about that side 


of the House. [laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parlinmentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Is there anything surprising for the Dutch 
to capture Holland? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Not that the Chair ever heard of. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A good many of you enn not hide your sur- 
prise and chagrin nevertheless. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that 5.000 copies of the currency 
bill, together with 5,000 copies of the three reports thereon, be 
printed and placed in the document room for the use of Mem- 
bers. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving thé right to object, 


I would like to make a statement for the information of the 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop!]. When the cnr- 
rency bill was reported before, the copies were placed in the 
document room, and a good many complaints came to the Com- 
mittee on Printing to the effect that the supply was exhausted 


before certain Members got what might be considered as their 


quota. I was going to suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 


| that I believe it would be better if he would place 2,500 or 3,000 
I hope the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- | 
DERWOOP] will now make the request that the House meet at | : 

} i | room and 2,000 copies in the folding room. 


copies of this document in the folding room, and say 2,500 or 
2,000 in the document room, or say 3.000 copies in the document 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend from Indiana 
that experience has shown that these temporary bills when 
they go to the folding room accumulate there, and some Mem- 
bers do not send them out at all or use them. This bill has 
been reported back with some amendments. and it is only a 
temporary bill at this time. On the other hand, if the printed 
copies go to the document room, the Members that want them 
can readily get them, and if the supply is exhansted we can ask 
for another reprint. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Alabama will permit, the 
first print of the Glass bill was printed and sent to the folding 
room, My information is that there are 2.000 copies of that bill 
still in the folding room. Of course they are valuable only as 
waste paper, if they are valuable for that. The last bill was 
sent to the document room, and all of those copies were used. 
If Members want more copies. I do not think that anybody will 
object to giving them such copies as they need. Is it not better 
to print such copies as will be used than to fill up the folding 
room, where they will occupy valuable space for the next 10 
years? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that 5.000 copies of the currency 
bill, together with 5,000 copies of the committee reports thereon, 
be printed and placed in the document room for the use of 
Members. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7595; 
and, pending that, I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. It 
is a privileged bill. It is a bill providing for free importation 
of articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and for the protection 
of foreign exhibitors. 


In other words, it is the usual bill 
that is passed to allow exhibits to come into these national 


expositions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the bill 
H. R. 7595; and, pending that, he asks that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


| that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
I shall ask unanimous consent to |! Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the report 
be read. It explains the bill as well as I could state it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. UNDERWooD) was read as follows: 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bills 
(H. R. 7595) providing for the free importation of articles intended 
for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and for the protection of foreign exhibitors, having had 
the same under consideration, report it back to the House without 
amendment, and recommend that it do pass. 

On February 2, 1912, in conformity with the joint resolution of 
Congress approved February 15, 1911, the President of the United 
States issued a proclamation extending to the nations of the world 
an invitation to participate in the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position to be held in San Francisco in 1916, to celebrate the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

The President in his message to Congress of January 5, 1913, says: 

“J recommend also such legislation as will facilitate the entry of 
material intended for exhibition and to protect foreign exhibitors against 
infringement of patents and the unauthorized copying of patents and 
designs.” 

This bill is framed with this intent and has the appreval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Librarian of Congress, 

Section 1 provides for the free importation, ) 
exhibition, of articles and materials imported solely for use in con- 
structing, installing, and maintaining foreign buildings and exhibits 
at the exposition, and for the withdrawal of the articles imported for 
the purpese of the exhibition and the payment of duty on such as are 
not duly exported, 

Section 2 authorizes and directs the Librarian of Congress and the 
Commissioner ef Patents to establish a branch office at the exposition 
not later than July 1, 1914, which is to be maintained until the close 
of the exposition. This office has authority to grant certificates to all 
proprietors of certificates of registration, copyrights, trade-marks, or 
patents issued by any foreign Government, protecting any pattern, 
model, design, copyright, trade-mark, or manufactured article imported 
for exhibition at the exposition. 

Section 8 makes it unlawful for any person, without authority of the 
proprietor, to copy, imitate, reproduce, or republish any pattern, model, 
design, trade-mark, copyright, or manufactured article protected by 
the law of any foreign country imported for exhibition at the exposi- 
tion. This section makes any person infringing these rights liable— 

(a) To an injunction restraining such infringement. ; 

(b) To pay damages and profits during the peried of infringement 
and places the burden of proof upon the defendant to prove every 
element of cost which he claims, the plaintiff only having te prove sales. 

(c) To deliver up on oath all articles alleged to be infringed, to be 
impounded during the pendency of the action. ; a 

(ad) To deliver up on oath for destruction all the infringing articles 
and all means and devices for making the same. $ 

Section 4 fixes the penalty for infringement under this act to impris- 
onment net exceeding one year or by fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $1,000, or both, in the discretion of the ceurt. 

Section 5 makes the sections applicable to civil action brought under 
the copyright act of March 4, 1909, applicable to civil actions author- 
ized to be breught under the provisions of this act. b 

Section 6 provides that the rights protected by this act shall begin 
on the date of arrival within the exposition grounds of the pattern, 
model, design, copyrighted article, trade-mark, or manufactured article, 
and that these rights shall extend for a period of three years from the 
date of the closing of the exposition. . 

On August 2, 1913, a similar bill (S. 2483) passed the Senate. This 
bill differs only from H. R. 7595 in certain amendments which were 
suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of 
Patents. Copies of the letters making these suggestions are hereto 
attached and made a part of this report: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICR, 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1918. 


for the purpose of 


ion. JuLIvus Kaun, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Kaun: In accordance with your oral request I have 

indicated certain changes in the bill (H. R. 5844) providing for the free 

importation of articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at 


the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and for the protection of | 


foreign exhibitors, which it seems to me to be desirable, namely: 
(1) , Phe omission of the words “or otherwise infringe” in line 11, 
age 3, 
fond to controversy as to their meaning, and since the preceding words 
“copy, imitate, reproduce, or republish’ appear to be quite sufficient. 
(2) The omission of the word “patent” in line 12, page 3 of the 
bill, so as to make the wording correspond with that in line 25, page 


2 of the bill, and since it is the manufactured article which is protected | 


with a patent rather than the patent, that is protected by the laws of 
the foreign country, also since it is the manufactured article protected 
by the patent, rather than the patent, that will be imported and ex- 
hibited at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

The bill should contain a provision limiting the time of protection 
afforded thereby. 


enjoyed under a regularly issued patent shall be for a limited time, and 


certainly the protection it is proposed to confer by the bill should be | 


temporary in character. The protection afforded to exhibitors of for- 


eign literary, artistic, or musical works at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- | 


position, under section 5 of the act of January 7, 1904 (33 Stats. L., 
p. 4), was limited to two years. From certain correspondence between 
the Interior Department and the Department of State it appears that 
the French ambassador has indicated that in his opinion protection 
limited to two years, which was the term of the protection afforded in 
connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, as neted above, is 
not sufficient, and that temporary protection should be afforded for a 
period of five years. 

I have indicated as a desirable addition to the bill section 6, provid- 
ing that the protection afforded by the bill should be limited to three 
years. It is believed that a temporary protection for this period should 
be sufficient and that to extend the protection to five years might prove 


of the bill, on the ground that they are indefinite and might | 


| imported for 


The laws of all countries provide that the monopoly | 





an undue hardship upon American manufacturers, especially where the 
patents of the foreign exhibitors had expired in the meantime. 
In view of the fact that a large portion of the matter covered by the 
bill, namely, patents including patents for designs, trade-marks, and 
copyrights covering labels, are under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and that many questions will doubtless arise relating 
to these subjects, it seems desirable that the Patent Office should be 
joined with the copyright division of the Library of Congress in the 
establishment and direction of the branch office which it is proposed 
to establish by the bill. I would therefore suggest that the words 
“and the Commissioner of Patents” be inserted after “ Librarian of 
Congress” in line 15, and after “ Register of Copyrights” in line 17 
page 2 of the biil; also that the word “copyright” be omitted before 
a word “ office’ in line 16, page 2, and lines 4 and 6, page 
ill, 
Respectfully, 


3, of the 


EDWARD B. Moorr, 
Commissioner. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
. Washington, D. C., August 8, 1913. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


House of Representatives. 

Str: The department refers to a letter from the clerk of the Ways 

and Means Committee, dated the 1st instant, stating that the committee 
had referred some time since to the department H. R. 5844. providing 
for the free importation of articles intended for foreign buildings and 
exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition and for the pro- 
tection of foreign exhibitors, and requesting that a report be made 
thereon. In this connection I have the honor to state that the records 
of the department do not show the receipt of the commitiee’s letter 
referred to. 
_ The department has carefully considered the bill in question, and it 
is noted that while prior enactments of this character provided for the 
free entry of articles imported solely for exhibition at 
tions, the present bill grants free entry to articles imported for the sole 
purpose of constructing, installing, and maintaining foreign buildings 
and exhibits at the said exposition. In order that no question may 
arise as to the free entry of articles imported for exhibition purposes 
thereunder, it is suggested that this provision of the bill (lines 3 to 9, 
page 1) be amended to read as follows: 

“ That all articles that shall be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition and articles and material imported solely for use 
in constructing, installing, and maintaining foreign buildings and ex- 
hibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition upon which there 
shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted free of the payment 
of duty, customs fees, or charges, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe.” 

The remaining provision of section 1 of the bill appears to duly pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of the articles imported for the purpose of 
exhibition and the payment of duty on such as are not duly exported. 

In the opinion of the department the customs features of the bill do 
not present any administrative difficulties. 

Respectfully, 


certain exposi- 


W. G. McApoo, Sccretary. 


APPENDIX. 
[H. R. 7595, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 

A bill to provide for the free importation of articles intended for for- 
eign buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position and for the protection of foreign exhibitors. 
Be it enacted, etc., That all articles that shall be imported from 

foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition, and articles and 
material imported solely for use in constructing, installing, and main- 
taining foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition upon Which there shall be a tariff or customs duty, 
shall be admitted free of the payment of duty, customs fees, or charges, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; 
but it shall be lawful at any time during the exposition to sell for 
delivery, at the discretion of the exposition company, any goods or 
property imported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition 
buildings or grounds, subject to such regulations for the security of the 
revenue and for the collection of import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That all such articles when sold or 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the United States shall be subject 
to the duty, if any, imposed upon such articles by the revenue laws in 
force at the date of withdrawal; and on such articles as shall have 
suffered diminution or deterioration from incidental handling and nec- 
essary exposure the duty, if paid. shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, and 
the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced against any person 
guilty of illegal sale, use, or withdrawal. 

Sec. 2. That the Librarian of Congress and the Commissioner of 
Patents are hereby authorized and directed to establish a branch office 
under the direction of the Register of Copyrights and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in 
suitable quarters to be furnished free of charge by the Panama-lacifie 
International Exposition Company, said office to be established not later 
than July 1, 1914, and maintained until the close of said exposition; 
and the proprietor of any certificate of registration, copyright, trade- 
mark, or patent issued by any foreign Government protecting any pat- 
tern, model, design, copyright, trade-mark, or manufactured article 
exhibition and exhibited at said Panama-Vacific Inter- 
national Exposition may, upon presentation of satisfactory proof of 
such proprietorship, obtain without charge a certificate from said 
branch office, which shall be legal evidence of such p rictorship : and 
said branch office shall keep a register of all certificates of registration, 
trade-mark, or patent, and a register of all c copyright 
issued, which shail be open to public inspection. 

At the close of said Panama-Pacilic International’ Exposition the reg- 
ister of certificates of registration, trade-mark, or patent shall be de- 
posited in the United States Patent Office at Washingion, D. C.. and 
the register of certificates of copyright shall be deposited in the Copy- 
right Office of the Library of Congress at Washington, D. C. 

Sec, 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person without anthority 
of the proprietor thereof to copy. imitate, reproduce, or republish and 
pattern, model, design, trade-mark, copyright, or manufactured article 
protected by the laws of any foreign country by registration, copyright, 
yatent, or otherwise, which shall be imported for exhibition at the 
Params Pacthe International Exposition, and there exhibited; and any 
person who shall infringe the rights protected under this act shall be 
liable— 

(a) To an injunction restraining such infringement. 


rtificates of 











(>) To pay to the proprietor such damages as the proprietor may 
have suffered dre to the infringement, as well as all the profits which 


the infringer mav have made from such infringement, and in proving 
profits the plaintiff shall be required to prove sales only and the defend- 
ant shall be required to prove every element of cost which he claims, 
or in lieu of actual damages and profits such damages as to the court 
shall anpear to be just. 

(ec) To deliver up on oath, to be impounded during the pendency of 
the action, upon such terms and conditions as the court may prescribe, 
all articles alleged to infringe the rights herein protected. 

(ad) To deliver up on oath for destruction all the infringing articles, 
as well as all means and devices for making such infringing articles. 

Sec. 4. That any person who willfully and for profit shall infringe 
any right protected under this act, or who shall knowingly and will- 
fully aid or abet such infringement, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not exceeding one year or by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or beth, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. That sections 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 of 
the copyright act approved March 4, 1909, are hereby made applicable 
to civil actions authorized to be brought under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6, That the rights protected under the provisions of this act shall 
begin on the date of the arrival of the pattern, model, design, -copy- 
righted article, trade-mark, or manufactured article so imported for 
exhibition within the grounds of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, and shall continue for a period of three 
years from the date of the closing of said exposition. 


35, ¢ 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the report explains the 
bill It is merely the usual form of a bill granting the right of 


free entry, under proper protection, for goods coming in to be 
exhibited at the San Francisco exhibition. The only additions 
to it are some provisions about copyrighted articles, and these 
provisions have been passed on by the experts under the 
Librarian of Congress. I am not sufficiently versed in the law of 
copyrights to be able to pass judgment on it myself, but I re- 
ferred the bill to the Librarian of Congress, and as it is now 
presented to the House it has his approval, and he makes the 
statement that the laws of the United States will be properly 
protected. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. The report has the unanimous indorsement of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, has it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has the unanimous indorsement of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman quite confident that there 
is nothing in section 6 of the bill which will have the effect of 
extending a patent? He says that the whole matter has been 
referred to patent experts, and they are satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are. I candidly admit to the 
gentleman from Wyoming that I am not a patent lawyer or a 
copyright lawyer. and that I am not advised about the techni- 
calities of those matters; but I referred this bill to the Treasury 
Department, to the Commissioner of Patents, and to the Li- 
brarian of Congress, who has charge of copyrights, and they 
suggested certain amendments, which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KAuN] incorporated in his bill, which he then re- 
introduced; and the bill as reintroduced meets with the approval 
of these various departments. Outside of the copyright pro- 
visions it is the usual bill that has passed, under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. BATHRICK. If I understand this proposition rightly, I 
notice that any article, pattern, or design exhibited at the 
exposition is protected from being copied or reproduced under 
more drastic laws than we have at the present time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think they are more drastic laws 
than we have at the present time; but of course it prohibits 
copying or reproduction, because it gives the people who bring 
goods here to be exhibited the same protection when they come 
into our country under our invitation to exhibit that would be 
given to our own people. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I agree with the gentleman that that ought 
to be done; but under our international copyright law, if an 
article manufactured in England and patented there is not 
patented in the United States, have we not the right to patent 
it here and produce it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not a patent lawyer, and I am not on that committee, and I am 
not able to answer his question. I will admit that candidly. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will say to the gentleman that while I 
am not a patent lawyer, I have had some experience in the 
matter, and it is my impression that if an Englishman manu- 
facturing some new article has not taken out a patent in the 
United States, if he desires to protect the article without taking 
out a patent here, he can obtain protection under a more 
drastic law than we have in this country merely by exhibiting 
the article at the San Francisco Exposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; because the rights he acquires 
under this law only run for three years and then they expire. 
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If he wanted to protect himself by a patent he would take out 
a patent which would run for 17 years. 

Mr. RAKER. As I understand the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, this is practically the same as bills that have pased here- 
tofore for other expositions? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In all respects except in reference to the 
copyright law. 

Mr. RAKER. And that is additional? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And that is for the purpose of permitting for- 
eign exhibitors to exhibit here, so that their copyrights will not 
be infringed upon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand there have been complaints 
heretofore that they were not protected under our laws. 

Mr. RAKER. And this is for the purpose of protecting them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is for the purpose of protecting 
them, so they will bring their articles here and exhibit them. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the bill will pass in its present form. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, unless there is some one 
who desires to speak, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Be it enacted, ete., That all articles that shall be imported from for- 
eign countries for sme perpees of exhibition, and articles and material im- 
ported solely for use in constructing, installing, and maintaining foreign 
buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
upon which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be admitted 
free of the payment of duty, customs fees, or charges, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall 
be lawful at any time during the exposition to sell for delivery at the 
discretion of the exposition company any goods or vroperty imported 
for and actually on exhibition in the exposition buildings or grounds, 
subject to such regulations for the security of the revenue and for the 
collection of import duties as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That all such articles when sold or withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States shall be subject to the duty, if 
any, imposed upon such articles by the revenue laws in foree at the 
date of withdrawal; and on such articles as shall have suffered diminu- 
tion or deterioration from incidental handling and necessary exposure 
the duty, if paid, shall be assessed according to the appraised value at 
the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, and the penalties pre- 
scribed by law shall be enforced against any person guilty of illegal 
sale, use, or withdrawal. 

Sec. 2. That the Librarian of Congress and the Commissioner of 
Patents are hereby authorized and directed to establish a branch office 
under the direction of the Register of Copyrights and the Commissioner 
of Patents at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in suitable 
quarters to be furnished free of charge by the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition Co., said office to be established not later than 
July 1, 1914, and maintained until the close of said exposition; and 
the proprietor of any certificate of registration, copyright, trade-mark, 
or patent issued by any foreign Government protecting any pattern, 
model. design, copyright, trade-mark, or manufactured article imported 
for exhibition and exhibited at said Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion may, upon presentation of satisfactory proof of such proprietorship, 
obtain without charge a certificate from said branch office, which shall 
be legal evidence of such proprietorship: and said branth office shall 
keep a register of all certificates of registration, trade-mark, or patent, 
and a register of all certificates of copyright issued, which shall be open 
to publie inspection. 

At the close of said Panama-Pacific International Exposition the reg- 
ister of certificates of registration, trade-mark, or patent shall be de- 
posited in the United States Patent Office at Washineton, D. C.. and 
the register of certificates of copyright shall be deposited in the Copy- 
right Office of the Library of Congress at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person without authority 
of the proprietor thereof to copy, imitate, reproduce, or republish any 
pattern, model, design, trade-mark, copyright, or manufactured article 
protected by the laws of any foreign country by registration, copy- 
right. patent. or otherwise, which shall be imported for exhibition at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and there exhibited; and 
oay yerees who shall infringe the rights protected under this act shall 
e liable— 

(a) To an injunction restraining such infringement ; 

(b) To pay to the proprietor such damages as the proprietor may 
have suffered due to the infringement, as well as all the profits which 
the infringer may have made from such infringement, and in proving 
profits the plaintiff shall be required to prove sales only and the de- 
fendant shall be required to prove every element of cost which he 
claims, or in liev of actual damages and profits such damages as to the 
court shall appear to be just; 

(ec) To deliver up on oath, to be impounded during the pendency of 
the action, upon such terms and conditions as the court may prescribe, 
all articles alleged to infringe the rights herein protected ; 

(d) To deliver up on oath for destruction all the infringing articles, 
as well as all means and devices for making such infringing articles. 

Sec. 4. That any person who willfully and for profit shall infringe 
any right protected under this act, or who shall knowingly and will- 
fully aid or abet such infringement, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not exceeding one year or by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000. or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. That sections 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 of 
the copyright act approved March 4, 1909, are hereby made applicable 
to civil actions authorized to be brought under the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 6. That the rights protected under the provisions of this act 
shall begin on the date of the arrival of the pattern, model, design, copy- 
righted article, trade-mark, or manufactured article so imported for ex- 
hibition within the grounds of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Francisco, and shall continue for a period of three years 
from the date of the closing of said exposition. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I understand that there is no opposition to the passage 
of this legislation. It is an act to aid in making the Panama- 
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Pacific Exposition a greater success, and we are all anxious to 
contribute to the success of that great exposition. 

We approved a resolution earlier in the day providing for the 
acceptance of an invitation extended to Congress by the manage- 
ment of the Conservation Exposition at Knoxville, Tenn. I 
think it is very proper to do that, and I trust that the gentlemen 
appointed will ail attend and that they will bring back good 
reports of what is accomplished there in the matter of further- 
ing the work of practical conservation. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that 
perhaps the most important conservation meeting this year is 
to be held at Tulsa, Okla., in the latter part of October. This 
particular conservation meeting is known as the Dry Farming 
Congress. There is present in the city to-day the very efficient 
and hustling secretary of the Dry Farming Congress to interest 
Members of Congress in that coming meeting. I presume that 
Oklahoma is so far away from us that it will be held to be 
impracticable to appoint Members as a body representing the 
House to attend that meeting. I wish it were practicable to do 
that. This year of all others in our history is the one that ought 
to attract people to the work which is being undertaken and 
carried on by the Dry Farming Congress. The very extensive 
and far-reaching drought in the Southwest has had the effect of 
very greatly reducing the crop production of a number of West- 
ern and Southwestern States. 

This organization that meets at Tulsa preaches the gospel of 
successful agriculture carried on under conditions of limited 
moisture; preaches the gospel of moisture conservation, preaches 
the gospel of good farming; it is a gospel not only useful and 
helpful to the western territory, where droughts are perhaps 
more frequent than in some other parts of the country, but it is 
a gospel that would be very helpful indeed in Virginia, Mary- 
land, up in New York, and in New England. 

As I have motored over the adjacent States somewhat this 
year I have noticed many farms suffering greatly from drought, 
and I have noticed conditions which might be very greatly im- 
proved by the application of the principles known as dry 
farming, deep plowing, and thorough surface tilling in order 
that the moisture which the soil receives shall all be utilized 
by the growing plant and shall not by capillary attraction, 
through the numberless capillary tubes that form on the sur- 
face of untilled soil, be carried into the air and wasted. 

I say I regret that hustling, growing Tulsa is so far away 
that perhaps it will be difficult, possibly not practicable, to ap- 
point a committee to attend the Dry Farming Congress. But if 
that could be done I am sure that the addresses made there, 
the doctrines promulgated there, the exhibits made would be 
found very helpful and useful to widely scattered and separate 
portions of this country. 

This year particularly impresses the necessity of thorough 
cultivation in that particular territory. But every year, in 
the small aggregate of our production, compared with our 
acreage, emphasizes the necessity of better farming all over 
the. Union, emphasizes the necessity of intensified cultivation, 
of improved methods tending to make crops more abundant 
and certain. All these things are taught by the Dry Farming 
Congress, and are parts of the plan that is proposed and is 
being urged upon the farmers of the country by those who have 
been for years engaged in the dry-farming movement. I should 
like to see the Dry Farming Congress brought farther east this 
year. ° 

Mr. COX. Why not bring it to Washington? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not to Washington, but I think it would 
bea good thing if we could have it in the rich and fertile district 
represented by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Where does this Dry Farming Congress meet? 

Mr. MONDELL. In Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. MOORE. Will they give consideration to the develop- 
ment of waterways and canals that will open up some parts of 
the country? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not the province of the Dry Farming 
Congress to study the problems of irrigation, for they have 
rather a larger field—a field covering that great proportion of 
the country which can not be irrigated. The proposition of 
irrigation and waterways, with regard to which my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is an expert, is an important one. 
This is an equally important one. 

Mr. MOORE. Why can not we get together—the dry farmers 
and the wet farmers—and discuss these matters at Tulsa? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is always well to cooperate in 
any work. 

Mr. MOORE. But the gentleman referred to lands in Mary- 
land and in Pennsylvania, over which he has traversed recently 
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in his automobile, which he said were badly in need of water. 
Could we not by conferring with each other at Tulsa, the 
beauties of which as a convention city the gentleman has de- 
scribed, undertake in some way to get together, in order that 
by cooperation we might influence Congress in a proper way 
to irrigate the various portions of the land that need water and 
navigation. I do not want to break into the gentleman’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, the gentleman has not broken into my 
argument at all. I thank him for his suggestion. Cooperation 
is always a good thing, and the dry farmers, I am sure, will 
welcome the aid and assistance of so enthusiastic and forceful 
a gentleman as my friend from Pennsylvania. I think he can 
do as much, if he takes hold of the matter, to further the inter- 
est of conservation of moisture as he has to further the interest 
of the extension of waterways, and I am with him heart and 
soul in all of the propositions for which he stands and for 
which he has labored. I hope he will take an interest in this 
great work, which will be helpful to certain abandoned farms 
in New England and certain worn-out lands elsewhere in the 
country, just as helpful as to the great Southwest, where nature 
is a little niggardly in the matter of supplying sufficient mois- 
ture; and that it will be found practicable to appoint a com- 
mittee of Congress to visit Tulsa, but if it shall not, then that 
we as individuals will visit Tulsa and become interested in the 
Dry Farming Congress and the work it stands for. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on 
the paragraph close in two minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr.. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. There seems to be no doubt 
that this bill will pass. It will add much to the success of the 
-anama-Pacific International Exposition. The foreign nations 
and foreign exhibitors will feel protected with this law on the 
statute books. I have given it consideration before the com- 
mittee and feel much interest in its passage. It seems to 
me the gentleman from Wyoming takes a wrong view when 
he says that this is because Oklahoma is farther away than 
Knoxville, Tenn., and that, therefore, the people there should 
not be given consideration. That is one of the troubles that 
we have to contend with. Thé mere fact of 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
should not make any difference to this Government in the mat- 
ter of sending committees to visit these places. They ought 
to be sent with as much readiness and as much cheerfulness as 
though the place were quite near, so that the people might 
know what is being done. We trust that Congress will send 
not a committee of 14 but a committee of 48 to California to 
the exposition, so that they may see and know and observe for 
themselves what is being done at San Francisco in 1915, and 
the invitation is extended now to all of the Members of Con- 
gress to attend that exposition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the yote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STATION GROUNDS IN COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, WASITI. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(S. 2711) to provide for the acquiring of station grounds by 
the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
It is a short bill and will not take very much time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up a Dill 
and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2711) to provide for the acquiring of station grounds by 
the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Reservation in 
the State of Washington. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and hereby is, granted to the 
Great Northern Railway Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Minnesota, subject to and upon compliance by the com- 
pany with all the provisions of the act of March 2, 1899, entitled “An 
act to provide for the acquiring of rights of way by railroad com- 
panies through Indian reservations, Indian lands, Indian allotments, 
and for other purposes,” and the acts amendatory thereto of June 21, 
1906 (34 Stats. L., 330), and June 25, 1910 (36 Stats. L., 859), and the 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the Interior thereunder, additional 
station grounds adjoining the right of way of the said railway com- 
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pany in the Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
adjacent to the village of Okanogan, in the county of Okanogan, in the 


said State, and at the said railway company’s station known as | 
Chillowist, located _in lots 4 and 6, section oma 32 north, | 
range 2%) east, Willamette meridian, in the Colville Indian Res- | 


ervation, in the State of Washington, to the extent of not to exceed 


200 feet in width by a length of 3,000 feet for each of said sta- 
tion grounds: Provided, That if any of the lands to be acquired 
by the railway company under the provisions of this act shall 


have been tentatively selected by Indians as a part of their allotments 
they shall be entitled to receive upon the approval of their allotments 
the compensation for damages to said lands and improvements thereon 
paid by the said railway company: And provided further, That such 
station grounds are granted subject to the right of the United States 
to cross the same and the works constructed thereon with canals of 
water conduits of any kind, or with roadways, or with transmission 
lines for telephone, telegraph, or electric power, or with any other public 
improvements which may now or in the future be built by or under 
authority of the United States across such grounds; and the said com- 
pany shall build and maintain at its own expense all structures that 
may be required at such crossing, and in accepting this grant shall 
release the United States from all damages which may result from 
the construction and use of such crossings, canals, conduits, trans- 
mission lines, and other improvements. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, it was not my pleasure to have 
been in the House yesterday when the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. ADAMSON], who is of a poetic turn of mind, gave great 
praise to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] for his just 
tribute to the island of Navassa, which stands up like a gaunt 
specter in the Caribbean Seas. The gentleman from Georgia is 
a poet by nature, having in his soul much of that divine afflatus 
which is characteristic of great men. But there is some poetry 
which has not yet appealed to him. For instance, there is a 
timely tribute, not written by the gentleman from Georgia, in 
no way pertaining to the island of Navassa, that does not refer 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], but it is never- 
theless extremely pertinent at this time. It is an improvisation 
from a celebrated versification, which was heralded broadcast 
over the Gountry years ago, and which gave hope and inspira- 
tion to a party destined to control the affairs of this Nation, and 
that did so virtually until by an unfortunate incident of dis- 
sension there came a change Jast year. The versification which 
I now present to the House and the country affects two of the 
great men of the Nation, one of whom is specially dear to us on 
either side of the House. With one mind and accord and at 
great personal sacrifice they enlisted in a recent campaign in 
the far North, with a view of electing a Democratic Congress- 
man and holding down certain recalcitrant Republicans who 
were gradually coming back home. The query indicates that 
they were not successful : 

Oh, have you heard the news from Maine? 
How it voted safe and sane; 

How with CLark and Bryan stumping, 
Democrats still got their thumping, 

And the State is right again? 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
withdraw his amendment or his point of order or whatever he 
has offered until I reply to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have often heard the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania accused of being a poet, I have heard 
him accused of sentiment—and from personal acquaintance know 
both to be true. I know he is active and practical and always 
sticking in his oar and grabbing all that is coming to his part 
of the country. I am glad if anything I said about the per- | 
formance of the gentleman from Wisconsin could have informed | 
or entertained him either as a piece of poetry or sentiment, 
and I am sorry that he took the back track and retreated into 
the old mire of shouting for the stand-pat Republicans. The 
news from Maine has not been given correctly in the papers. 
If it were possible for a Republican paper or politician to tell 
the whole truth when asked about the news from Maine, they 
would compare the congressional election of yesterday with the 
congressional election of last November instead of comparing 
the congressional election of yesterday with the presidential 
vote of last November. If they will make that latter compari- 
son they will find a Republican was elected in November last 
and there was a Republican Congressman who died and left a 
vacancy which was filled by a Republican yesterday. If they 
will publish the papers and figures to show the congressional 
vote last November they will find it very different from those 
published about the President and that the Democrats have 
lost no ground. If they want to try it over about the Presi- 
dency in Maine, I dare them to put up Taft again and let 
Roosevelt nominate himself again and let Wilson try it over 
again, and we will thrash them again, and in Maine. I dare 
them to try it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming withdraws 
his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have an ex- | 
planation of the bill. It seems to be a grant, but it is a grant in | 
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conformity with a certain act of Congress, with the provisions 
of which I am not familiar, I regret to say. That act, | 
assume, provides for the payment of a fair value for the land 
taken. Is that true? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is correct. The land to be 
granted by this bill for two new stations on this line of rail- 
way is a right of way 100 feet on each side of the center of 
the track of the railroad company instead of 50 feet on each 
side, and this new or additional grant extends a length of 3,000 
feet along the track at each station. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to be approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. “ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; and by the Secretary of the 
Interior—— 

Mr. MONDELL. 
were adopted? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. MONDELL. The act of Congress provides for compen- 
sation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The amount of compensation 
under existing laws is to be agreed upon between the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the railway company. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is simply a widening of the right of 
way to give greater facilities for transportation? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; it gives 100 feet in the 
right of way, instead*of 50 feet, for 3,000 feet in length for each 
of the station grounds and sidings. 

Mr. MONDELL. They are necessary facilities? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. T will say to the gentleman 
that under the law they had a station every 10 miles, and this 
is to grant additional facilities between them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Where they are necessary? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Yes; where they are necessary. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The town of Okanogan is on the 
southwest side of the river, and the Indian agency is on the 
other side of the river, directly opposite the town. 

The people of the town have to go 4 miles one way and 6 miles 
the other way to get to a station. It is a new but quite an im- 
portant town. 

It is for the benefit of the town as well as for the benefit of 
the Indians that this station should be built at this point. 
There is a large Indian school on this reservation near this 
railroad, and the pupils have to go 6 miles one way or 4 miles 
the other way to get to their nearest railroad station, 10 miles 
being the distance between the present railway stations. One 
of the stations will be known as Chillowist and the other as 
Okanogan. : 

I find in the new western country that the more stations and 
sidetracks we have along the line of railroad, the better it is 
for the Indians—and for the white people as well—who own 
the lands through which the railroads run, because they afford 
better shipping facilities. The railroads do not like to build 
additional stations if they can get travel and traffic without 
them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman’s attention been called 
to the language on page 2, line 24? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. I will state to the gentie- 
man that this bill was drafted by the department. It is not 
the bill introduced formerly by Representative La FOoLierre. 

Mr. MONDELL. It says: 

And provided further, That such station grounds are granted subject 
to the right of the United States to cross the same and the works con- 
structed thereon with canals of water conduits of any kind. 

I assume the word “or” is intended there instead of “ of,” 
between the words “canals” and “ water.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Possibly so. I will examine and 
see if that is a misprint; and if it is, it will be corrected. 

Mr. MONDELL. On line 24 there is clearly a misprint. 
What is sought to be accomplished is to reserve a right of way 
tor canals or water conduits across the right of way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; for irrigation purposes. 
That is correct. This is in an irrigation country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the word “of” on line 24, page 2, and inserting the 
word “ or.” 

The SPEAKER. There is a misprint in the copy which the 
gentleman has, but the original bill is correct. 

Mr. MONDELL. The word which I propose to strike out is 
the fourth word from the end of the line. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are two “ of’s” in that line. 

The SPEAKER. In the engrossed copy of the bill it is right. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then the amendment is unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very well. 


Who suggested certain amendments which 


That is true. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
the engrossed copy of the bill? 

The SPEAKER, It is at the desk here, and it is correct. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is correct. 

The SPEAKER. 
the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
rend the third time and passed. 












































the last vote was laid on the table. 
IM MEDIATE 

Mr. SUMNERS. 
the present consideration of House bill 4937 in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks wnanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House bill 4937 in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have the bill read so that we may see what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 4987) extending to the port 
of Dallas, Tex., the privileges of section 7 of the act approved 
June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of duti- 
able merchandise without appraisement, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisement be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the port of Dallas, in the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think we should have some 
explanation of the bill, because there are undoubtedly Mem- 
bers who do not understand what the privileges under section 
7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, are. I confess that I 
for one am not familiar with the character of those privileges. 

Mr. SUMNERS. That act provided for the immediate trans- 
portation of imported merchandise to certain interior ports. 
When the service was reorganized Dallas was designated as 
one of these ports, but it has been found necessary to pass a bill 
of this sort in order to permit immediate transportation. If 
the gentleman will read the last two paragraphs of the report 
of the Treasury Department, contained in the report of the 
committee on this bill, they will give the information which 
the gentleman wants. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the privilege granted 
is the privilege to have merchandise shipped from the port of 
entry to another port for appraisement? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes; it is shipped in bonded cars to a 
bonded warehouse. 

Mr. COX. It is what is called inland transportation. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes; they have to build a warehouse and 
bond it, and then goods coming to the port of New York are 
shipped from New York to Dallas in bonded cars. 

Mr. COX. Without being opened up until they get to Dallas? 

Mr SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill that passed originally contained 
the names of the ports to which that privilege was extended, 
did it? 

Mr. SUMNERS At that time. 

Mr. MONDELIL. So it is necessary to extend the privilege to 
other ports by act of Congress? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no way by which it can be done 
as a matter of administration? 
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Mr. SUMNERS. No. Has the gentleman the report of the 
committee? 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 





Mr. SUMNERS. Then I will ask the gentleman to read the 
last two paragraphs of the report of the Treasury Department, 
by which he will see that the passage of this bill is recom- 
mended as being for the benefit of the service, and it is also 
stated that it is an urgent measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is expected that there will be consider- 
able importation at this port in the near future? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. We hope that will be true, although some 
of us on this side have fears that that will be true to a very 
dangerous extent with regard to a great many of the ports of 
the United States. We shall be glad to see Dallas grow as a 
port of entry, but at the same time we trust that the imports 
of the country, taken altogether, will not grow too rapidly as a 
result of your recent tariff legislation. 
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Has the gentleman from Texas examined 
The question is on the third reading of 
On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SUMNERS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION, PERTH AMBOY. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I move to consider in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole the bill H. R. 7377, extending 
to the port of Perth Amboy, N. J., the privileges of section 7 
of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate 
transportation of dutiable merchandise without appraisement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to consider in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole the bill H. R. 7377. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 


dutiable merchandise without appraisement, be, and the same are hereby, 
extended to the port of Perth Amboy, N 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the condi- 
tions necessitating this legislation are similar to those referred 
to in connection with the bill just passed with reference to 
Dallas. 

Mr. MOORE. They are just the same. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF INDEMNITY—ANGELO ALBANO. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill H. R. 7384, to authorize the payment of 
an indemnity to the Italian Government for the killing of 
Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, and consider the same in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7384) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the 


Italian Government for the killing of Angelo Albano, an Italian 
subject. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, out 92f 
humane consideration and without reference to the question of Hability 
therefor, to the Italian Government as full indemnity to the heirs of 
Angelo Albano, an Italian subject who was killed by an armed mob at 
Tampa, Fla., on the 20th day of September, 1910, the sum of $6,000. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill 7384 and consider the same 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
trust the gentleman from Virginia will give us a brief state- 
ment of it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the party who was 
killed was an Italian subject. The evidence on that point in 
the message submitted to Congress by the President is clear. 
He was born in Italy, and while a youth he came with his 
father to this country, but his father had never declared his 
intention to become an American citizen; in fact, he declared 
that he never would, and so had this young man. So his citizen- 
ship is clearly established; there is no question that he was an 
Italian subject at the time he was lynched by a mob in Tampa. 

He was accused of having been implicated in the murder of a 
clerk in a tobacco store there, and was arrested in West Tampa, 
taken from there to the courthouse in Tampa. While in the 
custody of two deputy sheriffs he was set upon by a mob, taken 
from them, and hung, I think; at any rate, he was killed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are there any precedents for legislation of 
this character? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, yes; we have had five or six 
such cases within the last few years—one in Colorado, one in 
Mississippi, and a number in Louisiana. 

Mr. MONDELL. In these cases legislation was enacted pro- 
viding for the payment of an indemnity? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. In every one of the cases. The case 
in Colorado which I cited the other day in the discussion of a 
point of order, the case in Mississippi, and three eases in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. MONDELL. In this particular case the President has 
considered it of sufficient importance to call it to the attention 
of Congress by special message? 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. On the 26th of June the President 
recommended that, as an act of grace and without reference to 
the question of liability of the United States, Congress take 
action and make appropriation in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Italian Government. Six thousand dollars was the 
indemnity suggested by that Government, the amount carried in 
this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia if the committee took into account the 
extraordinary attitude eccupied by the father of this alien and 
by the alien himself, declaring their intention of not becoming 
citizens of this country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
shows it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What length of time had the father of this 
alien been in the country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A nupiber of years. He worked in 
the West awhile and then went to Florida; he had certainly 
been in this country seven or eight years. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gent'eman know exactly or ap- 
proximately how long he bas been here? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; the record does not show exactly 
how long, but it does show that he has been here quite a num- 
ber of years. One of these affidavits tells about his working at 
several places in this country, certainly six or seven years. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. ‘The situation that presents itself to me is 
this: Here is an alien who came to our country, willing to par- 
take of all of the benefits that our opportunities for employ- 
ment afferd, willing to partake of the benefit of our high wages, 
but- unwilling to assume the responsibility of citizenship, and 
yet occupying the advantageous pesition, in case of injury by 
our citizens, of having an advantage that a citizen of the Re- 
public itself does not have. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, not very much of an ad- 
vantage. The Italian Government is simply asking that we 
accord the citizens of their country the best and not the worst 
treatment that we would give to a citizen of our own cquntry. 
Our own citizens: ought to be and are protected from mob law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
to the heirs of an alien who was in our country merely for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the benefits that arise because 
of his being here. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. It seems to me that the logic-of the gentle- 
man would lead us to take the position that when foreigners 
who come to our lund became American citizens they would 
forfeit all rights that foreign subjects enjoy upon our soil. It 
does not seem to me we ought to go to that length. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would not eare to go to that length. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And the gentleman will recall that 
other Italian citizens had had experience in this.ecountry that might 
have justified the position of this one. 'Fhere had been seven 
of them killed in Colorado and a number of them in Louisiana 





That is a faet. The evidence 


and some in Mississippi; and with these acts in the knowledge | 


of this man, he said it would do him no good to become an 
American citizen, because some of those killed in Colorado had 
declared their intentions to become American citizens. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, while I shall not object to 
the consideration of this bill at this time, I do say that if there 
is not a precedent on all fours we are establishing a some- 
what dangerous precedent by giving an indemnity to an alien 
who had declared his intention of not becoming a citizen of 
our country and yet remaining here and taking advantage of 
every opportunity that our country affords, but who is unwill- 
ing to assume any of the respensibilities of citizenship. 

I think eur precedents should be along this line, that when an 
alien is traveling through our country we should give him 
every protection to which he is entitled, but if a man should 
come here, and within a reasonable time declare his intention 
to become a citizen, then he should be entitled to every protec- 
tion an alien should have. 

Mr. SHARP. Applying that argument to the situation as it 
involves cur relations with Mexico at this time, wou!d the 
gentleman claim that as to the thousands of American citizens 
who are in Mexico to-day, and who have very properly, I think, 
refused to cast off allegiance to America; the Mexican Gov- 
ernment cwes them no protection down there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not care to be drawn into that phase 
of the Mexican question, but I will say this: I have not that 
warm sympathy for American citizens who think that the 
Mexican Government affords them better opportunities for liv- 
ing and for getting returns on their capital than the Government 
of the United States, 
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Mr. SHARP. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I presume there must be some treaty obligation 
between this country and Italy on which the gentleman bases 
his bill? What does the treaty provide en this point? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The bill is not based on any treaty 
obligations. 

Mr. COX. What is it based upen? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. On the sense of justice and equity 
of this Government, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the question of liability. 

Mr. COX. Then there is nothing in any treaty between this 
country and Italy that binds us to pay these terms? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the treaty would bind us to 
make a proper indemnity, but the Executive does not put it 
upon the grounds of treaty rights. It is on the rights and 
propriety of the situation. Here is an Italian citizen in this 
country—— 

Mr. COX. No doubt the gentleman has read the treaty ob- 
ligations on this point, if any exist between this. country and 
Italy, and if they do, if the gentleman can inform the House, 
I would like to. hear him. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. To this extent, that we guarantee 
the safety of citizens of Italy just as we do our own citizens. 
We guarantee them against mob violence, against clandestine 
murder, just as we do our own citizens. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is it not the duty of this Government to pro- 
tect these men against unlawful violence? Our obligation to the 
Government of Italy was to preteect any of its citizens against 
unlawful violence. This man was taken out. of the eustody of 
the officers by a mob, as I understand. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is a fact. 

Mr. CULLOP. ‘Then it becomes eur duty, under international 
ebligations, to protect the citizens ef Italy and to respond in 


| damages-if we do not de that, and that is the basis for this bill, 


is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. of Virginia. That is the basis. The first steps 
taken: were by the authorities ef Hillsboro County, Fla., to try 
to ascertain the perpetrators of this crime and bring them to 
justice. That they were unable to do, and as a consequence the 
Italian Embassy, in the name of the Gevernment of Italy, ap- 
pealed to: the sense of equity and justice of this Government for 
some settlement of this case, and requested that an indemnity 
of $6,000 be granted to that end. 

Mr. COX. What heirs did he leave? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He certainly left a mother. 

Mr. COX. Have you a reeord? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; we have the evidence here of 
his mother. 

Mr. COX. As I understand now, it is not primarily based 
upon the treaty obligation but- more upon the obligation of hu- 
manhity that one Government owes to another. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A sense of equity and justice that 
this Nation owes to a citizen of another nation who happens to 
be in this country on a legitimate and proper business. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman now recall any case where 
any American citizen has been mobbed in a foreign country and 
recompense made to his heirs in this. country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; but the Italian Government 
only recently paid $25,000 to this Government to reimburse the 
Archeological Institute of America. This organization was, at 
the time of the outbreak of war between Italy and Turkey, en- 
gaged in making excavations at the ancient city of Cyrene in 
northern Africa. 

As ene of the results of that war the Cyrenaica came into the 
possession of Italy, and the concession was relinquished to the 
Italian Government upon the payment by that Government. of 
$25,000 in compensation to the institute and the interests rep- 
resented by it for losses incurred, including actual expenditures, 
the property necessarily abandoned by the individual members 
of the expeditions, and the saerifice of the further rights in the 
seientifie exploration of the concession at Cyrene. 

Mr. COX. Then I have nothing else to say. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
what has been the habit of foreign countries paying Americans 
for loss of life? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
insisting upen indemunities. 

Mr. KINDEL. How much? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That would depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. 

Mr. KINDEL. How do you happen to fix upon the amount 
of $6,000? 


America has been in the habit of 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Italien Government suggested 
it to the State Department and Secretary Bryan recommended 
to Congress thet an appropriation of $6,000 be made. It is a 
matter of agreement between the Italian ambassador and our 
Government, through the State Department. 

Mr. KINDEL. How much did they pay for the lives lost in 
Colorado? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think they are about $2,000 apiece. 
There was, however, some question whether the Italians were 
all then American citizens or citizens of Italy. 

Mr. KINDEL. It is a matter of compromise; that is, this 
$6.000? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; of agreement. 

Mr. KINDEL. It is not based on the value of the youth or 
the quality of the man or anything of that sort? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is a matter simply of agreement 
between the representatives of the two Governments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object, and I shall not object largely because the 
President of the United States, having taken this matter up 
with the Italian Government and having considered it, I assume. 
in view of our obligations under our treaty and in view of past 
precedents, has recommended that the sum be paid. 

Except for the recommendation of the President, I should be 
rather inclined to take the view that has been suggested by my 
friend from Kansas, that as to the case of ‘this Italian coming 
here and living here for many years without any effort to take 
upon himself the responsibilities of citizenship, possibly we have 
no such obligation as would necessitate or make proper the 
payment of indemnity. But the President has evidently gone 
into the matter carefully. The President has considered. this 
in connection with our treaty obligations and in connection with 
other matters of similar character, and I am very much inclined 
to favor the enactment of the bill, and shall not object, very 
largely beenuse of the President’s recommendation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 

question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to know this, for my own in- 
formation, as well as for the information of the House: Have 
we not got any recourse:on the local authorities for careless- 
ness and neglect? The fault is not in the United States Govern- 
ment, but in those local authorities down there in Tampa, Fla., 
according to the case that is made out. Is there no way by 
which we can make them responsible down there? Are there 
no precedents along that line? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is no way that I know of. 
This Government has always paid indemnity of this character. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I call for the regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
ealls for the regular order. The regular order is to put the 
question for unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to say a few words on this bill before 
final action is had. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7384) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the 


Italian Government for the killing of Angelo Albano, an Italian -sub- 
ject. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, out of 
humane consideration and without reference to the — of liability 
therefor, to the Italian Government as full indemnity to the heirs of 
Angelo Albano, an Italian subject who was killed by an armed mob at 
Tampa, Fla., on the 20th day of September, 1910, the sum of $6,000. 

The SPEAKER. 
is recognized. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this 
proposition, especially since the President of the United States 
has recommended it and the Com:nittee on Foreign Affairs, hav- 
ing investigated it. has submitted a favorable report thereon, 
and inasmuch as the Senate of the United States has passed it 
without opposition. 

But I wish to tuke this occasion to remind the membership of 
this House that by the enactment of this bill they place a value 
of $6,000 upon the life of an Italian subject. In the Sixty-first 
Congress and in the Sixtieth Congress, against my protest, the 
House of Representatives fixed a value on the life of an Ameri- 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] 
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ean citizen at as low as $500, and in any number of instances at 
$1,000 and $1,500, in the cases of men who had lost their lives 
in the employ of the United States Government without any 
fault on their own part. The Committee on Claims of this 
House in the Sixtieth Congress and in the Sixty-first Congress, 
in an omnibus claims bill, reported here, recommended appro- 
priations varying from $1,000 to $2,000 to compensate a widow 
and a number of children for the loss of the husband and 
father; and yet no appeals would reach the hearts of the Mem- 
bers of this House and those bills were passed through here and 
were sent to the Senate of the United States. 

I hope that every man who votes for this bill, carrying an 
indemnity of $6,000. as they say, for humanitarian purposes to 
a foreign subject, will not forget an American citizen whien that 
question comes up for consideration again. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask one 
question. 


I quite agree with what the gentleman is saying; 


| but does it not look to the gentleman as though, when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States incurs obligations to foreign Gov- 
ernments on account of such transactions as this, there ought 
| to be some way to make these local authorities who are careless 
pees the Federal Government? 
| 

| 


| 


Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; there ought to be some authority to com- 
pel the local authorities to pay the damages. 

Mr. CULLOP. 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLtopP] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CULLOP. There is a power already existing under the 
law to make the local authorities responsible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman tell 
how he will proceed to do it? Where is that authority? 

Mr. CULLOP. In the law of the land. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What part of the law of the land? 

Mr. CULLOP. The law for a tort. These people hare a re- 
course, and the Government has recourse. A man charged with 
the responsibility of executing the law is liable if he does not 
fulfill his obligations and the promises he has made to his 
Government. From this obligation he can not escape. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that might be true—and it is true, so 
far as any liability to a person injured as the result of care- 
lessness is concerned—it would not be true in a case like this, 
in the absence of legislation. if the Government of the United 
States, in discharging its obligations to a foreign power, should 
make an appropriation of this character and seek to get reim- 
bursement. What I have suggested is that we ought to have 
some sort of legislation by which. when we pay these indemni- 
ties that result from the carelessness or inefficiency of local 
authorities, we could make the local authorities responsible 
to us and reimburse us in the amount we have paid out. 

Mr. CULLOP. I fully agree with the gentleman upon that 
proposition, but the right already exists to make the negligent 
or careless party. in this or any other case like it, responsible 
to the injured party. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
that. 


Mr. CULLOP. That right already exists. Now,as to whether 
the Government shvuld be subrogated to the rights of the par- 
ties or not is another question, and one that it might perhaps 
require legislation to enforce. 

Now, Mr. Spexker, some gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle of this House have seen proper in the exuberance of their 
appreciation of small favors to allude to the election in the 
third congressional district of Maine held on yesterday. They 
have with much apparent delight referred to it as an indorse- 
ment of Republican policies. Such an indorsement as it affords, 
I take it, can be of but little comfort, and the more they in- 
vestigate the result and the result of former elections in that 
district the less comforting it will be. Their joy doubtless is 
found in the fact that their vote was larger than the vote of 
the Progressive Party. The Republican and Progressive 
Parties just exchanged places. Last fall in the election in that 
district the Republican Party was third in the race and now 
the Progressive Party is third. Some have gone so far in 
their enthusiasm over the result as to declare it is a repudiation 
of Democratic policies and the Wilson administration. This 
conclusion is far from the fact and the reverse is nearer true. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


me where and 


Yes; I agree with the gentleman about 
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Last year the Republican candidate for Congress in that district 
beat the Democratic candidate by about 800 majority. In yes- 
terday’s election the Republican was elected over the Democrat 
by about 50 plurality. If there is comfort in this result for 
eur Republican friends, they are welcome to it; but, for one, I 
fail to see where it is or why they should rejoice over it. In- 
stead of being a repudiation of the Wilson administration it 
was an indorsement of the same. It was made the issue and 
the Democratic candidate received over 150 votes more on 
yesterday than was cast at the November election last year for 
President Wilson. The tariff was an issue, the leading one, and 
the Democratic candidate, Mr. Pattingall, indorsed it, and yet 
he was only defeated by a small plurality in that rock-ribbed 
Republican district. The truth is the Republican candidate 
and those who spoke for him did not dare come out in the open 
and defend the Payne-Aldrich tariff law; did not dare announce 
their tariff position. If they had indorsed the Republican 
tariff law they would have been overwhelmingly defeated. It 
was repudiated last year in that district and would have been 
at the election this year if the Republican Party had announced 
it stood for it. 

The result shows it was not the repudiation of the Underwood 
bill nor the Wilson administration; but, on the other hand, 
both were indorsed by a larger vote than was cast for the 
Democratic ticket last fall. This facet refutes their claim and 
clearly supports the contention that high protection is doomed 
even in this heretofore stronghold of high protection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill if he knows how much is paid for death by wrongful 
act, under the laws of Florida? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think there is any limita- 
tion. I will ask the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. My recollection is that it is $5,000. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not suppose it is as small as 
that. I do not know of any State where it is less than $10,000. 
I do not think there is any limit in Florida. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Qh, yes; it is $5,000 in several of the 
States. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I wiil 
Florida [Mr. CLARK] to state. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There is absolutely no limit. It 
is a question entirely for the court and jury. Of course, the 
supreme court of the State has frequently set aside verdicts as 
being excessive, but there is absolutely no statute fixing any 
limit of recovery. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman know the rule that holds 
in the Department of Commerce or in the War Department with 
regard to the amount of damages to be paid to an alien who may 
be employed in the service of the Government? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is one year’s salary, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MOORE. That is the rule; so that if Angelo Albano had 
been employed on river and harbor work, and had been killed 
in the course of his employment and his yearly wage amounted 
to $850, his heirs would have been paid $850 by this Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. MOORE. Presuming he had been in the employ of the 
Government and had been rendering it a service, that is the 
limit, is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. MOORE. But in this instance the sum of $6,000 has 
been fixed to pay the heirs of one who was accused of crime, 
who happened to be an alien, and who therefore came to. the 
notice of the President in view of our international relations. 
And we are paying what appears to be an excessive sum not 
because of any service rendered to the Government or any obli- 
gation to the heirs of Albano, but because of international 
relations. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Because this Government failed to 
protect this man from a mob that murdered him. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? Could the State of Florida be held in any way re- 
sponsible for the act of its agents who may have caused the 
death of Albano? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not see any way in which you 
can hold the State of Florida responsible. 

Mr. MOORE. Could the United States recover in any way, 
or coukl any arrangement be made with the State of Florida 
by which this sum might be reimbursed to the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not know what arrangement 
might be made with the State of Florida. I do not know of 
any way by which the United States could recover from the 
State of Florida. I do not believe it could. 


ask the gentleman from 
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Mr. STEHNERSON. Is there any evidence anywhere as to 
what was the earning capacity of this man? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not the slightest. The message of 
the ens puts this claim upon the principles of justice and 
equity. 

Mr, STEENERSON. But the President fails to state whether 
the man was earning $100 a year or $1,000 a year. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I suppose the man was earning 
more than the interest on $6,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It does not appear, nor does it appear 
anywhere, that he was earning anything. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. You might assume that much. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It seems to me it was the duty of the 
State Department to give to Congress the information upon 
which they arrived at this sum of $6.000. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We know that he was an Italian 
subject. Nobody questions that. We know that he was in the 
custody of the officers of the law, and we know that a mob 
set upon him, took him from the officers, and murdered him, and 
under these circumstances it does not seem to me that $6,000 
is excessive. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We also know that it was not the 
United States Government that had him in charge. The State 
of Florida had him in charge. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The United States Government has 
assumed responsibility in this case, as it has in all similar 
cases. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It has not done it always. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It has done it wherever it was 
brought to the attention of the Government and the facts were 
similar to this case. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the first instance was the 
Louisiana case, where Mr. Blaine recognized it as a matter of 
generosity; not as a matter of right. He expressly stipulated 
that it was not a matter of right. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The majority of those people had 
become American citizens. The mistake Mr. Blaine made, and 
for which he was criticized, was in assuming the responsibility 
of this Government to pay for American citizens under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. STEENERSON. They were not all American citizens. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Most of them were. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was expressly reserved and stipu- 
lated that that should not be considered a precedent. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It has not been urged as a prece- 
dent in this case. There have been a half a dozen cases since 
then which are precedents for the pending bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I fail to recognize any precedent for 
this. They are asking $6,000, and you do not know whether 
the man was worth $5,000 or $6,000. It appears he was charged 
with homicide, and presumably he was not a very valuable citi- 
zen. He probably did not earn very much. It seems to me the 
State Department ought to inform Congress what kind of a man 
he was and why we should be appropriating $6,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. No doubt the gentleman from Minnesota 
has read the President’s recommendation. The recommenda- 
tion is that this be done as a matter of grace. I am inclined 
to think the President had gcod reason for making the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming that I will be equally generous with the President, and 
concede that he does this as a matter of grace. For that reason 
I shall not press any further objection, although I think if 
another case like this comes up there will be more objection to 
passing the bill than there is at this time. I want to give the 
President and the State Department fair warning that no case 
will pass in this House with my consent unless we are shown 
more facts that will entitle them to the appropriation. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I hope the bill will pass. Italy has 
simply suggested that when one of her citizens goes abroad 
in the peaceful pursuit of his own affairs the nationality which 
he carries shall protect him from clandestine murder by foreign 
mobs; that under the principles of international law, the comity 
of nations, and our treaties with her, her citizens who happen 
within our jurisdiction are entitled to the best, not the worst, 
treatment which we give our own people. 

Less than this we would not accept ourselves, and less than 
this we are too generous to offer another. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws his 
pro forma amendment. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. Z 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, September 10, 1913, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from ‘the Chief of 
Engineers, reports on examination and survey of Menominee 
Harbor and River, Mich. and Wis., with a view to securing in- 
creased depth and width of channel and to extending the im- 
provements as far as practicable above the Ogden Street bridge 
(H. Doc. No. 228), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7887) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elas- 
tic currency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 69), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


AND 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 8007) for the enrollment of 
certain Choctaw ‘Indians heretofore unidentified and for the 
settlement of their claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida (by request): A bill (H. R. 8008) 
to authorize the construction of a system of large-diameter 
underground pneumatic tubes to connect the public buildings in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8009) to 
provide for an experiment in the improvement of post roads by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Peost- 
master General, and for other purposes; to the Committee ou 
Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8010) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claims of churches, lodges, 
and educational or eleemosynary institutions arising from the 
late Civil War; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 8011) to amend the prac- 
tice and procedure in Federal courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Resolution (H. Res. 246) directing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce to 
exumine and investigate expenditures in the Bureau of Light- 
houses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 128) directing the Secretary of Agriculture to cause a sur- 
vey and investigation to be made of the swamp and tidal lands 
of the second congressional district of South Carolina. to deter- 
mine the feasibility and cost of leveeing and draining said 
lands, and the benefits to agriculture and the public health 
which would result therefrom; to the Committee on Agriculture. 






PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 


were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 8012) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Beherz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 8013) for the relief of the 
heirs of Thomas Rogerg, deceased; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8014) for 
the relief of the heirs of Dr. John W. Kirk, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a‘bill (H. R. 8015) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
G. Thorpe, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8016) for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Reuben R. Turner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8017) for the relief of Bethesda Baptist 
Church, of Bamberg County, S. C.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8018) for the relief of Beech Branch Bap- 
tist Church, of Hampton County, 8S. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 8019) granting a pension to 
Hector C. Fairfowl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8020) granting a pension to Garet William- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8021) granting a pension to Norman K. 
Bedell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8022) granting a pension to Nancy Lee- 
right; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8023) granting a pension to George W. 
Irvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8024) granting an increase of pension to 
D. H. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8025) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus M. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8026) granting an increase of pension to 
William Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8027) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella A. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8028) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8029) granting an incrense of pension to 
Charlies W. Zahnow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8030) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Herman Kneofler; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8031) granting a pension to 
John M. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8032) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Pauley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8083) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Pauley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8034) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 8035) waiving the age 
limit for admission to the Pay Corps of the United States Navy 
in the case of Charles W. Stevenson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8036) grant- 
ing a pension to Caroline Parks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 8037) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Chapman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8038) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Minehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8039) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Caley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8040) granting a pension to William C. 
Roderick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8041) granting restoration of pension to 
Eliza Steele, now Riehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8042) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles B. Cundiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 8048) granting a pension 
to Edward H. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8044) granting a pension to Eva Gerber; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8045) to correct the military record of 
Samuel D. Jarman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and ‘referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Papers to accompany bill granting a 
pension to Mary Beherz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, September 10, 

The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

POLICEMEN’S AND FIREMEN’S PENSION ROLLS (S. DOC. NO. 183). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting in response to a resolution of April 9, 1913, lists show- 
ing the names, rate of pensions, employment, and compensations 
therefor of persons borne on the policemen’s and firemen’s pen- 
sion rolls of the District of Columbia, ete., which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 182). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue submitting for 
inclusion in the deficiency appropriation bill an estimate of 
deficiency in the sum of $10,000 in the appropriation for salaries 
and expenses of agents and subordinate officers of Internal Rey- 
enue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution: 

S. 2711. An act to provide for the acquiring of station grounds 
by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under 
the act appreved June 30, 1913, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the commission, etc. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 4937. An act extending to the port of Dallas, Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, gov- 
erning the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement ; 

H.R. 7377. An act extending to the port of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., the privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 
1880, governing the immediate transportation of dutiable mer- 
chandise without appraisement ; 

H. R. 7384. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Italian Government for the killing of Angelo Albano, an 
Italian subject; 

Hi. R. 7595. An act providing for the free importation of arti- 
cles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and for the protection of for- 
eign exhibitors; and 

H.R. 7898. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, and for 
other purposes. 
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PETITION. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Scranton, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

HENRY B. FREEMAN. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2585) for the relief of 
Henry B. Freeman, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims; which was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (8S. 3101) to authorize the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claims against the United States of the heirs 
of Andrew D. Huff, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 3102) granting a pension to William W. Oglesby; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3108) granting a pension to Lucinda Randall (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 8104) for the relief of Fernando Baca; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8105) for the construction of a public highway 
through the Pecos National Forest; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 3106) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Blackfoot, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3107) for the relief of John E. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3108) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


; record of Thomas J. Woodworth (with accompanying papers) ; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3109) for the relief of William H. Hare; and 

A bill (S. 3110) for the relief of Ira M. Krutz; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3111) granting an increase of pension to Rachel C. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment providing that the 
balance remaining upon the books of the Treasury on July 30, 
1913, of the appropriation of $15,000 for improvements at Fort 
Bidwell School, in California, be reappropriated and made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KERN submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to consider, adjudicate, and pay, under the 
act of Congress approved July 27, 1912, the claim of any trust 
company for the refund of taxes erroneously assessed or ille- 
gally collected under the war-revenue act of July 13, 1898, on 
its capital, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES (s. poc, NO. 181). 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a document a paper, being quotations from the 
statutes at large of the Confederate States of America, edited 
by James M. Matthews, attorney at law and law clerk to the 
Department of Justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be printed as a public document. 


SABINE RIVER BRIDGE, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the Committee on Commerce be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3406) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Sabine River at Orange, Tex. I send the bill to the desk, and 
when the committee has been discharged I shall ask for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
report the bill from the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not authorized to make a report of 
the bill. The committee has held no meeting, but this is mere 
routine business to which, I believe, there will be no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand correctly that the bill is 
in the hands of the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was referred on the 20th 
of August to the Committee on Commerce. The Senator from 
Texas asks, as the committee have had no meeting, that the 
committee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill with a view to its passage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that the parties who want to have the bridge con- 
structed are ready to go to work on it. There was a unani- 
mous report by the House committee on the bill. It is an 
ordinary bridge bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is present, and I have no suggestion to 
make about it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the procedure 
adopted by the Senator from Texas is an erroneous one. Such 
bills are generally referred to a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Commerce, and when they are merely formal the subcom- 
mnittee is authorized to report them to the Senate as the action 
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of the full committee. There is no reason why that course 
should not be adopted on the present occasion. 

The presentation of the bill at this time may be treated as a 
report from the Committee on Commerce under that rule. I 
take the responsibility as chairman and as the organ of the 
committee to make that announcement. There is no occasion 
for the discharge of the committee from the further considera- 
tion of the bill, because the full committee is never called upon 
to consider bills of this character, unless there be some objec- 
tion to the measure. 

Mr. WARREN. It is now reported by the subcommittee? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is now reported by the sub- 
en 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator from Texas whether 
this matter has been referred to the department? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have the report from the War Depart- 
nent recommending it. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is all right, then. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
nittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If there is no objection, I will have the 
report of the House committee on the bill inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be done. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

[House Report No. 


Is there objection to the present 


48, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 
BRIDGD ACROSS THE SABINE RIVER, ORANGE, TEX, 

Mr. Rayburn, from the Committee on Interstate one Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following repert, to accompany R. 3406: 

The Committee on Interst tate and Foreign ae to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3406) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex., having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

The bill has the approval of the War Department, as will appear 
by the letter attached and which is made a part of this report. 
{Second indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 14, 1913. 

Respectfully returned to the chairman Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States House of Representatives. 

The Chief of Engineers reports that House bill 3406, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session, to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Sabine River at Orange, Tex., makes ample provision for the protection 
of navigation interests, and I know of no objection to its favorable 
consideration by Congress, so far as those interests are concerned, 

Henry BRECKINRIDGE, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


GARDEN CITY (KANS.) WATER USERS’ 
Mr. THOMPSON. I 


ASSOCIATION. 

ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (S. 221) for the relief of the Garden City (Kans.) Water 
Users’ Association, and for other purposes. The bill has been 
favorably reported from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of Arid Lands, and it is also recommended by the 
department. 

The VICE PRESIDEN The Senator from Kansas 
unanimous consent for ae pr esent consideration of the bill 
has indicated. 
Mr. LODGE. 


asks 
1 he 


Let the bill be read for information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
hereby, authorized to have appraised and dispose of at not less than 
the appraised value, at bub lic or private sale, by sealed bids or other- 
wise, under such terms as may be approved by him, the irrigation plant 
built under the terms ‘of the reclamation act of June 17, 
Stat. L., p. 388), located in Finney County, Kans, together 
machinery, wells, pumps, transmission lines, and ail other 
nances, and the lands of the ited States on W hich the y are 
= r as a whele or separately, in his d cretion. The Seer 

Interior is hereby auth zed to execute appropriate conv 

the real property so ld b erei inder. 

Sec. 2. That the contracts heretofore entered into between the Finney 
County Water Users’ ‘A sociation, of Finney County, Kans., or with 
individual landowners, and the Secretary of the Interior, for the sup- 
ply and use of water from the irrigation plant of the United States be, 
and the same are hereby, canceled and relieved and the liens upon the 
lands in said county created by such contracts are hereby released and 
discharged. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
statement of the expenditure connected 
and the amount received from its sale. 


Mr. BORAH. I wish to 


(32 
with the 
appurte- 
located, 


for 


make to Congr 
with this recla 


mation pretest 
ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question. The bill, I am aware, was reported from the com- 
mittee of which I am a member. I understand it is confined to 
one project, the Garden City project. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill does not affect the reclamation law in 
any other respect? 
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Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir. The bill was originally drawn for 
the purpose of relieving the farmers from the contracts 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the purport of the bill, but I was 
not sure that it was limited in its operation to this one project. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


or- 


read the third time, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 49387. An act extending to the pert of Dallas, Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1580, govern- 
ing the immediate transportation of -dutiable merchandise with- 
out appraisement; and 

H.R. 7377. An act extending to the por: of Perth 


titles 


Amboy, 
N. J., the privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 
1880, governing the immediate transportation of dutiable mer- 
chandise without appraisement. 

H. R. 7384. An act to autherize the payment of an indemnity 

n Government for the killing of Angelo Albano, an 
Italian subject, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 7595. An act providing for the free importation of arti- 
cles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacifie International Exposition and for the protection of for- 
eign exhibitors was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if I may be indulged to make 
an observation at this time, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Finance Committee if that committee will not examine 
House bill 7595 to-day and report it favorably? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be 
Committee on Finance. 

An act (H. R. 7898) making appropriations to supply u 
deficiencies in appropriations for 
other purposes, was read twice by 
Committee on Appropriations, 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. After 6 hours and ‘ 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
8 o'clock {5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
morrow, Thursday, September 11, 1913, 


referred to the 
regent 
ihe fiscal year 1918, and for 
its title 


and referre 
SESSION, 


the consi 


the 
25 min- 
and (at 


and ned until to- 


adjour 
at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINAT 10 »N 
e nominations received by the 
CONSULS GENERAL. 

Leo Allen Bergholz, of New York, 
Jamaica, to be consul general of 
at Dresden, Germany, vice T. St. 
be consul general at Munich. 

Joseph I. Brittain, of Obio, now consul at Prague, 
general of the United States of America at Cob 
vice Frank Dillingham, nominated to be 
nipeg. 

William Coflin, of Kentucky, now consul at Jerusalem, to be 
cousul general of the United States of America at Buda 
Hungary, vice Paul Nash, deceased. 

Frank Dillingham, of California, now consul 
Coburg, to be consul general of the United States of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, John Edward Jones, 
nated to be consul general at Genoa. 

T. St. John Gaffney, of New York, now consul genera 
Dresden, to be consul general of the United States of Ameri ca at 
Munich, Bavaria, vice Thomas Willing Peters, nominated to be 
consul at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Frederic W. Goding, of Illinois, now consul a 
be consul general of the United States of Americ 
Ecuador, vice Herman R. Dietrich, resigned. 

John Edward Jones, of the District of Columbia, now consul 
general at Winnipeg, to be consu! general of the United States 
of America at Genoa, Italy, vice James A. Smith, nominated to 
be consul general at Calcutta. 

Robert E. Mansfield, of Indiana, now consul 
Zurich, to be consul general of the United States of America at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, vice David F. Wilber, 
nominated to be consul general at Zurich. 


Exccutiv 


Seante Septe 


now consul at Kingston, 
the United States of America 
John Gaffney, nominated to 
to be consul 
rg, Germany, 


} 

‘ 
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general at 
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James A. Smith, of Vermont, now consul general at Genoa, to 
be consul general of the United States of America at Calcutta, 
India, vice William H. Michael, resigned. 

Alexander M. Thackara, of Pennsylvania, now consul general 
at Berlin, to be consul general of the United States of America 
at Paris, France, vice Frank H. Mason, resigned. 

David F. Wilber, of New York, now consul general at Van- 
couver, to be consul general of the United States of America at 
Zurich, Switzerland, vice Robert E. Mansfield, nominated to be 
consul general at Vancouver. 

CONSULS. 

Homer Brett, of Mississippi, now consul at Maskat, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, vice William W. Kitchen, deceased. 

Ralph C. Busser, of Pennsylvania, now consul at Erfurt, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Trieste, Austria, 
vice Ralph J. Totten, nominated to be consul at Montevideo. 

Homer M. Byington, of Connecticut, now consul at Bristol, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Leeds, England, 
vice Benjamin F. Chase, nominated to be consul at Leghorn. 

Benjamin F. Chase, of Pennsylvania, now consul at Leeds, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Leghorn, Italy, 
vice Frank Deedmeyer, nominated to be consul at Prague. 

I'rank Deedmeyer, of Alabama, now consul at Leghorn, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Prague, Austria, vice 
Joseph I. Brittain. 

Stuart J. Fuller, of Wisconsin, now consul at Iquitos, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Durban, Natal, vice 
Nathaniel B. Stewart, appointed consul at Milan. 

James H. Goodier, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States of America at Tahiti, Society Islands, vice North Win- 
ship, appointed consul at Owen Sound. 

Graham H. Kemper, of Kentucky, now consul at Cartagena, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Erfurt, Ger- 
many, vice Ralph C. Busser. 

Andrew J. MeConnico, of Mississippi, now consul at St. 

s, Quebec, to be consul of the United States of America at 
Trinidad, West Indies, vice P. Emerson Taylor, deceased. 

Lucien Memminger, of South Carolina, now a consular assist- 
ant, to be consul of the United States of America at Rouen, 
Irrance, vice Charles A. Holder, appointed consul general at 
Christiania. 

Edwin L. Neville, of Ohio, now interpreter at Seoul, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Antung, China, vice 
Adolph A. Williamson, nominated to be consul at Tansui. 

Samuel C. Reat, of Illinois, now consul at Tansui, to be consul 
of the United States of America at Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
vice kk. Scott Hotchkiss. 

Thomas Willing Peters, of the District of Columbia, now con- 
sul general at Munich, to be consul of the United States of 
America at Kingston, Jamaica, vice Leo Allen Bergholz. 

Walter H. Schulz, of Oklahoma, now consul at Aden, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Nantes, France, vice 
Louis Goldschmidt. 

Felix Willoughby Smith, of New York, to be consul of the 
Tnited States of America at Aden, Arabia, vice Waiter H. 
Schulz, nominated to be consul at Nantes. * 

Henry P. Starreit, of Florida, to be consul of the United 
States of America at Cartagena, Colombia, vice Graham H. 
Kemper, nominated to be consul at Erfurt. 

Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee, now consul at Trieste, to be 
consul of the United States of America at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
vice Frederic W. Goding, nominated to be consul general at 
Guayaquil. 

Adolph A. Williamson, of the District of Columbia, now con- 
sul at Antung, to be consul of the United States of America at 
Tansui, Taiwan, vice Samuel C. Reat, nominated to be consul 
at Calgary. 

Roger Culver Tredwell, of Indiana, now a consular assistant, 
to be consul of the United States of America at Bristol, Eng- 
land, vice Homer M. Byington, nominated to be consul at Leeds. 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Tirst Lieut. Harry Gabriel Hamlet to be captain in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as such 
from July 19, 1913, in place of Capt. George Metcalf Daniels, 
retired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

Capt. Gilbert A. Youngberg, Corps of Engineers, to be major 
from September 3, 1913, vice Maj. Hubert L. Wigmore, who died 
September 2, 1913. 

First Lieut. Frederick B. Downing, Corps of Engineers, to be 
captain from September 3, 1913, vice Capt, Gilbert A, Youngberg, 
promoted. 
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» CoLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John B. Elliott, of California, to be collector of customs for 
the southern district of California, in place of Cornelius W. 
Pendleton, removed. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Edgar Collins to be postmaster at Warrior, Ala., in place of 
Carter R. Bibb, resigned. 

J. A. Wilson to be postmaster at Russellville, Ala., in place of 
W. L. Chenault, resigned. 

ARKANSAS, 

John W. Davis to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Ark., in 
place of E. A. Williams, resigned. 

John L. McCain to be postmaster at Crossett, Ark., in place of 
Edgar H. Vinch, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA. 

C. H. Bronaugh to be postmaster at Ceres, Cal., in place of 

Myron Warner, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT. 

James T. Murray to be postmaster at Thompsonville, Conn., 
in place of Tudor Gowdy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 19138. 

GEORGIA, 
to be postmaster at Commerce, Ga., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 


G. L. Carson, sr., 
of C. C. Alexander. 
1912. 

Marion Lucas to be postmaster at Savannah, Ga., in place of 
M. S. Baker, jr., resigned. 

L. M. Peacock, jr., to be postmaster at Eastman, Ga., in place 
of Henry C. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1911. 

: ILLINOIS. 

Leslie G. Horrie to be postmaster at Gardner, IIL, in place of 
Thomas 8S. Green, resigned. 

Henry C. Johnson to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Ill., in 
place of John B. Stout, removed. ; 

C. E. Moffitt to be postmaster at Monticello, Ill, in place of 
H. P. Harris, resigned. 

M. F. O’Connor to be postmaster at Harvard, IIl., in place of 
Michael F. Walsh, resigned. 

Alexander Perkins to be postmaster at Cerro Gordo, Ill, in 
place of A. C. Doyle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1913. 

Clyde W. Schoener to be postmaster at Cicero, Ill., in place of 
Peter McDonald, resigned. 

Charles J. Swisher to be postmaster at Sullivan, Il, in place 
of Perry J. Harsh, removed. . 

Patrick H. Tiernan to be postmaster at Macomb, II1., in place 
of W. H. Hainline, removed. 

IOWA. 

Wallace M. Higbee to be postmaster at Fairbank, Iowa, in 

place of M. J. Collins, removed. 
LOUISIANA. 

Louis Hebert to be postmaster at White Castle, La., in place 
of P. P. Blanchard. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1913. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John D. Leonard to be postmaster at Whitinsville, Mass., in 
place of H. W. Dolliver. Incumbent’s commission expired Teb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

MINNESOTA, 

W. W. Belden to be postmaster at Caledonia, Minn., in place 

of E. C. Hellickson, removed. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Solomon Seelbinder to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in 

place of Daniel E. Rosser, resigned, 
MISSOURI. 


BH. H. Smith to be postmaster at Charleston, Mo., in place of 
George N. Stille, removed. 


NEBRASKA, 
R. BH, Harmon to be postmaster at Auburn, Nebr., in place of 
W. P. Freeman, resigned, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
A, ©, Hughes to be postmaster at Apex, N, ©,, in place of 
S. V. Hudson, Ineumbent’s commission expired August 4, 1913, 
OHIO, 


T, H, Finefreck to be postmaster at Prospect, Ohio, in place of 
John J, Roberts, removed, 


. 





1915. 


OKLAHOMA. 


J. N. Kimberlin to be postmaster at Altus, Okla., in place of 
J. E. Van Mater. Incumbent’s commission expired January 14, 
( 2 
on PENNSYLVANIA. 
James W. Hatch to be postmaster at North Girard, Pa, in 
place of Rush B. Miller, declined. 
TEXAS. 


T. E. Durham to be postmaster at Longview, Tex., in place of 
Thomas M. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
915. 
; Ss. R. Heard to be postmaster at Rosenberg, Tex., in place of 
Lee H. Meyer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 1913. 

June Hickman to be postmaster at Livingston, Tex., in place 
of James S. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
per 16, 1911. 

M. D. Parnell to be postmaster at Chico, Tex., in place of 
A, L. Williams, removed. 

Cc. H. Sewell to be postmaster at Overton, Tex., in place of 
RR. A. Motley, resigned. 

Peter Tighe to be postmaster at Sourlake, Tex., in place of 
A. McCullough. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 1913. 

WASHINGTON. 


i. A. Knapp to be postmaster at Camas, Wash., in place of 
John W. Conn. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1912. ; 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Simms Powell to be postmaster at Parkersburg, W. Va., in 

place of Frank 8S. Smith, removed. 
WISCONSIN. 

J. M. Melchior to be postmaster at Gillett, Wis., in place of 
Lewis P. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1912. 

P. F. Melchior to be postmaster at Wausaukee, Wis., in place 
of George IX. Bogrand. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
16, 1912. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Leccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 10, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR. 
Joseph BE. Willard to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Spain. 
MINISTERS. 
Thomas H. Birch to be envoy extraordinary 
plenipotentiary to Portugal. 
John Ewing to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Honduras. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 
George W. Buckner to be minister resident and consul gen- 
eral to Liberia. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Frank Lyon to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander John McC. Luby to be a commander. 

Lieut. Frederick L. Oliver to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Arthur A. Garcelon, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant, 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles C. Grieve to be a surgeon. 

Carpenter Joel A. Davis to be a chief carpenter. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps: 

Guthrie McConnell. 

Howard A. Tribou. 

Stanley BE. Crawford. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, 

John H. Gleason to be United States attorney for the northern 
district of New York. 

Edwin Lowry Humes to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Pennsylvania. 

Francis Fisher Kane to be United States attorney, eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

The following-named persons to be members of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations: 

Frank P. Walsh. 

John R. Commons. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 

Frederic A, Delano. 

Harris Weinstock. 

S. Thruston Ballard. 


and minister 
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John B. Lennon. 
James O'Connell. 
Austin B. Garretson. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Thomas Fox, Sacramento. 
P CONNECTICUT, 
J. Edward Elliott, Central Village. 
IOWA, 
Charles Daniel Huston, Cedar Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, 
Milton I. Fredine, Maynard, 
W. L. McGonagle, Royalton. 
OKLAHOMA, 
W. H. Davis, Stilwell. 
WASHINGTON, 
Edgar Battle, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN, 
Gustave Keiler, Appleton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, September 10, 1913. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 

Incline Thine ear, O God our heavenly Father, and hear our 
petition. As the manna fell from heaven upon the children of 
Israel, to feed and strengthen them, so let Thy blessing descend 
upon all the Members of this House, to feed and strengthen 
them in the work they have been called to do; especially be very 
near to the Members who are confined to their homes on beds 
of sickness with Thy healing touch, that they may be restored 
to health and be permitted again to come and go among us; 
and everlasting praise be Thine, in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


offered the fol- 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATING COMMISSION. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on 
Affairs from the further consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 68 and to consider the same at the present time. I will 
state this is a resolution from the Senate providing for the 
payment of the joint expenses of the investigation commission 
authorized by this House at this session of Congress to be sent 
to the States of Washington and New Mexico to make report. 
and this authorizes the chairman of that commission to draw 
upon the contingent funds of the House and Senate. 
The SPEAKER. What committee is it in now? 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is in the Committee 
Affairs, and I ask that that committee be discharged. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Indian Affairs be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution which 
the Clerk will report, and that it may be now considered. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) authorizing the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to advance to the 
chairman of the commission appointed under the act approved June 


80, 1913, such sums of money as may be necessary for the carrying 

on of the commission, etc. 

tesolved, etc., That to enable the commission appointed under sec- 
tion 23 of the act “ Making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913, to make the investiga- 
tion ordered in said section, in the States of Washington and New 
Mexico; that the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized to advance to 
the chairman of said commission such sums as may be necessary to 
pay witnesses, stenographers at not exceeding $1 per printed page, and 
for clerical assistance, and the traveling expenses of the commission 
incident to said investigation from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in equal parts; itemized vouchers for all 
such expenditures on the part of the Senate to be approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and those on the part of the House of Representatives, by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I think 
the House ought to have some information in regard to this 
resolutioa. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For the information of the House 
I will read the act authorizing the appointment of this com- 


desire 


Indian 


on Indian 
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mission. This is an act approved very recently, and is part of 
the last Indian appropriation bill, and reads as follows: 

A commission consisting of two members of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, 
and two Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker, is hereby created for the purpose of investigating the 
necessity and feasibility of establishing, equipping, and maintaining 
a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico for the treatment of tuber- 
culous Indians, and to also investigate the necessity and feasibility 
of procuring impounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation 
or the construction of an irrigation system upon said _ reservation, 
to impound the waters of the Yakima River, Wash., for the reclama- 
tion of the lands cn_said reservation, and for the use and _ benefit 
of the Indians of said reservation. That said conmission shall have 
full power to make the investigations herein provided for, and shall 
have authority to subp@na and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
administer oaths, take testimony, incur expenses, employ clerical help, 
and do and perform all acts necessary to make a thorongh and com- 
plete investigation of the subjects herein mentioned, and that said 
commission shall report to Congress on or before January 1, 1914: 
Provided,-That one-half of all necessary expenses incident to and tn 
connection with the making of the investization herein provided for, 
including traveling expenses of the members of the commission, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers therefor 
signed by the chairman of the said commission, who shall be designated 

] ubers of the said commission. 

I will state to the gentleman from Indiana that this commis- 
sion is already organized. We have elected Senator Ropinson 
as chairman of this commission. We have ascertained from the 
wording of this statute that it is impossible to get money ad- 
vanced to pay railroad tickets, transportation, and so forth, to 
nake this investigation which has to be concluded on the 1st of 
January next. 

Mr. COX. Now, has the gentleman any idea or data which 
he can give the House as to what this is going to cost? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have not; but this commission 
is authorized by the law which I have just read to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COX. I understand the force of that law, but has the 
gentleman any data or any information at all which will give 
us an iden as to what the cost will be? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are four members of this 
commission. I presume the railroad tickets will possibly be 
$150 each, and we will have a secretary, and possibly we will 
hive to have other employees when we get to the reservations 
to be investigated. 

Mr. COX. How many employees, in addition to the four 
members. will be taken from the city of Washington to the va- 
‘ious places where you are to have hearings? 

r. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand only one employee 
‘ill attend the commission from Washington. We will get such 


r clerical help as we will want in Washington and New | 


’ We simply want to obviate having to advance the 
money ourselves and to have it advanced from the contingent 
funds of the two Houses. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
of this joint resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 

he joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
> joint resolution was passed was laid on 


ND GRAND 
PEAK! 


The Chair 


PATRIOTIC MASS MEETING, CHESA- 


; before the House the follow- 


ENTUCKY AVENUE SE, 
D. C., September 9, 1913. 
d VES, 
r, Washington, D. O. 
bel f e ated Patriotic Orders of Wash- 
o extend to your honorable body a cordial invita- 
1d patriotic mass meeting to be held at Chesapeake 
y (Wednesday, September 10). 


: On alf of the I 


Jno. A. McKnicut, Secretary. 
CURRENCY. 

r. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that the House may at once take up for consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and that it shall be in order for the House to resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of that bill, and that general de- 
bate thereon shall be concluded when the House adjourns on 
Saturday next; that the House in the meantime shall meet at 
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11 o’clock—that is, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday—and 
that one-half of the time shall be controlled by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and one-half of the time be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall want one hour of the time myself, and I want to know 
first whether I can get that before I agree. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That will be in the control of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Griass], and I have no doubt the 
gentleman can make the arrangement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would like to know from the gentleman. 
I am willing to agree to the request, but I want an hour of time. 

Mr. GLASS. I can not promise any gentleman one hour's 
time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
ject. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. And I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS. I would say to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Harpwick] that we will do the best we can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the gentleman 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] objected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Unless there can be some understanding 
about the disposition of the time, I shall have to object. I will 
have an hour the other way, and this way I ean not get it. 

Mr. GLASS. That may be true; the gentleman may not get 
it. But I shall do the best I ean for him wnd other Members, 
but not any more for one Member than for another. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] that he usk unenimous consent that 
this bill be given the status of bills repurted from committees 
having the right to report at any time, so as to make it privi- 
leged during the debate on the bill from the first. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My intention, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, was, when we reached the bill on the eall of 
committees, to move to go into Committee of the Whole and 
when we came out to limit debate on Snturday next. No one 
else will interfere on this side, and those on this side are the 
only gentlemen who are entitled to call up the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but that would not give the bill 
a privileged status to-morrow morning, and the committees 
would have to be called twice every day. I think no one would 
object to giving the bill a privileged status. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 7887 may have the status of a privi- 
leged bill and that the House may at any time resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks upanimous consent that House bill 78387—that is, 
the currency bill—be given the status of a privileged bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is brought in this morning as the result of caucus ac- 
tion on the Democratic side without any hearings—public hear- 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to ob- 


from 


| ings—having been had by the committee in charge and a report 


is presented which is obtainable by Members for the first time 
only this morning, which contains 166 printed pages. It is now 
proposed by unanimous consent to begin immediate debate 
upon this bill, this side of the House having had no opportu- 
nity to bear witnesses or to obtain the benefit of their evidence 
and the House itself not having had an opportunity to get the 
benefit of any hearings on the part of those directly interested. 

I do not propose to object to the request made by the gentle 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNprrwoop], which will enable the 
majority to work out its will, but as one Representative from 
a large State whose interests are vitally and prejudicially af- 
fected by this bill I desire at this time to register a protest 
against the secrecy with which the deliberations upon this bill 
have thus far been conducted by one side of the House only and 
against the method by which it is proposed to force this legis- 
lation through the House. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to state that I have not yet had the 
opportunity to investigate the bill just reported. I may vote 
for the bill. I intend to vote for it if I cenelnde thot it is for 
the best interests of the country. I am not taking this position 
on any partisan ground; but I do believe that a bill which is as 
important as any that can pass this House ought to reeeive con- 





















































sideration of more than four days in debate by the Members of 
this House. ; 

A great many of us think we know something about the tariff 
bill. ~ Almost everybedy has an opinion on the tariff; but there 
are comparatively few men who have any knowledge of this 
panking subject; and I want to say in all frankness that my 
sole desire is simply to understand the provisions of this bill. 
I do not believe that the Members of the House can get a com- 
prehensive grasp of the bill in four days, but I have no objection 
to its immediate consideration, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether it is the intention to let these sessions of the 
House run on into the night? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That will be entirely in the control of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; but I understand it 
is his intention to have night sessions when there is anybody 
here to speak. 

Mr. MURDOCK. TI should like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. GLass] about that—whether it is his intention to 
have night sessions? 

Mr. GLASS. It is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As long as men offer themselves to speak? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama for unanimous consent to give this 
bill the status of a privileged bill? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
ef the Union for the further consideration of House bill 7837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Heuse resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of 
Iederal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, afford- 
ing means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. GARNER took the chair amid general applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
House bill 7837, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
bill, one that I think should be acted on as speedily as possible, 
allowing due latitude for debate. 

My purpose in making this statement.is to start the debate, 
so that in accordance with the rule the committee may rise and 
go back into the House and fix a time for closing general de- 
bate. Therefore, having now made this statement in debate, I 
move that the committee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there is some doubt as to whether 
that is a beginning of debate on the bill. I suggest that the 
gentleman prefer a request for unanimous consent in the com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think the committee has the 
authority, but I will prefer the request in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the committee has the authority. Of course, 
it could not do it by a vote, but it has the authority by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think the committee has author- 
ity to close general debate in the committee; but I will renew 
the request. 
Mr. MANN. 

































































That is frequently done, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will renew the request when we get 
back into the House, before making the motion. I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7887) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for fur- 
nishing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 
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of banking in the United States, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 7837; and 
pending that motion I ask unanimous consent that all general 
debate on the bill be concluded when the House adjourns on 
Saturday next. If that request is granted, I shall move that 
the House meet each morning at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You make no request about the control 
of the time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not included that. 
stood the gentleman from Georgia intended to object. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not know that I shall object, 
provided I can get an answer to one question from the gentle- 
man from Virginia. I will ask the gentleman, Are the demands 
on his time so great that it will preclude him from letting me 
have an hour in which to speak on the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. Frankly, I can not say. I have many applica- 
tions for time. I think it likely I shall be unable to give any 
gentleman who is not a member of the committee an hour's 
time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The reason I ask, still reserving the right 
to object, is this: While I do not want to be captious about 
making an agreement, I think I can get the time I wish for 
under the rules of the House if we make no agreement. At any 
rate, I think I will have a better chance than under the pro- 
posed agreement. If the gentleman has ample time, he can 
give it to me. I know what my rights are, and I think I can 
protect them. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to say to my friend in all kindness that 
I do not intend to give him any advantage over other Members. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want any advantage over other 
gentlemen, but the gentleman can not deprive me of my rights. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no disposition to interfere with the gen- 
tleman’s rights. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Unless there is some reasonable prospect 
that I may get the time, I shall have to object. What time is 
the gentleman going to give the others? 

Mr. GLASS. I have already said that I will put my friend 
from Georgia on a plane of equality with all the other Mem- 
bers and give him as much time as I possibly can. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the point. How many applica- 
tions has the gentleman—enough to take up all the time? 

Mr. GLASS. So far I have 28 applications. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the gentleman figured out how much 
time we will have for debate? 

Mr. GLASS. Eighteen hours on this side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman assure me that he 
ean give me 30 minutes? 

Mr. GLASS. I think so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, then, I will not object, if I can get 
my fair share of the time, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
GLASS] assures me. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of the 
committee. I want to discuss this bill, but I know and every 
Member of this House knows that no Member can discuss the 
bill in 30 minutes. He can not start it in 30 minutes. I do not 
think we are so pressed on this important question that men 
should be cut down to 30 minutes because they are not members 
of the committee. This is a matter of vital importance to the 
people of the country. We have been sitting here all summer 
through the heat, most of the time doing practically nothing, 
and now we have got the bill before the House and they want 
to cut us down to four days. No man can discuss this bill in 30 
minutes and.do it justice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, if I can not get some assur- 
ance of enough time to discuss the bill, I shall have to object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Virginia will yield as much time to the gentleman from Texas 
as he can. ‘ 

Mr. CALLAWAY. We can extend this time so as to give a 
man who really wants to discuss the matter time to discuss it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that it is important that we 
shall get an early vote on this bill, and I think fgur days’ dis- 
cussion is a liberal debate. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It is evidently not liberal if it does not 
give all men who want to discuss it time to discuss it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman from 
will arrange to give the gentleman a reasonable time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman from Texas is in need of 
more time for discussion, what dees he think of Members on 
this side that have not had the benefit of the Democretie caucus? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have had the benefit of the b'll. 








I under- 





















































































Virginia 


AGHAD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to say that the Chair 
forgot to announce this morning that this is Calendar Wednes- 
Gay. I think everyone else forgot it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that proceedings 
under Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama movzs that 
the proceedings under Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the currency bill (H. R. 
7837) shall end when the House adjourns next Saturday night. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Alabama must appreciate that this is the 
most important legislation, with the exception possibly of the 
tariff legislation that is about to be disposed of ‘finally. that has 
been before Congress for a great many years: that it is a great 
nonpartisan question, and that it is a question about which 
there is a great difference of opinion in the country. 

Mr. RAKER Mr. Spenker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, and the 
regular order is—— 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I submit it is not proper, when 
a genutieman has been recognized by the Speaker and is speak- 
ing, to call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had not the floor except for 
the purpose of reserving the right to object. If he had had the 
floor in lis own right to make a speech in debate, that is another 
thing. 

Mr MURDOCK 


Speaker, I rise to a point 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If a man calls for the regular order, should 
he not rise to his feet? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I called for the regular order, and 
I am on my feet and I call for it now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the gentleman 
when he first called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Kansas is absolutely correct. When gentlemen desire to 
address the House or the Chair for any purpose whatever they 

rise, otherwise they are not entitled to be heard at all. 
gentleman from California is on his feet and demands the 
regular order 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, some time ago I rose, was 
recognized by the Chair, and demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, and the Chair started to put 
it and then some other gentleman intervened. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was my good nature 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
unanimous consent asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] objects 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union I move that all general debate on this bill be closed when 
the House adjourns on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gent'eman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
H. R. 7837, generally known as the currency bill, and pending 
that motion he moves that all general debate on the bill close 
when the House adjourns on next Saturday. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gent!eman will state it. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I have been very anxious to get some time 
on this subiect, as all the rest of the gentlemen here, and I 
want to know if this motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
fer the previous question prevails what rights have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not any at all [laughter], 
except the gentleman can get some time from the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass] or some from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAYEs]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, Mr. Speaker, that is not included in 
this request. 

The SPEAKER. 
made. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the -Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union will- have control of the 
time, and the Chair takes it for granted he will proceed as 


was not on his feet 


musi 


The 


That is true. The request has not been 


Mr. Speaker, who will have control of the 
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the practices of the House have been and will recognize the 
gentleman from Virginia for on hour, and then he will recog- 
nize, unless his time is continued by unanimous consent, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes! for an hour. and alter- 
nate that way until he gets throuch with the committee, and 
then the first Member who could get np—if that did not take 
all the time—who got recognition, would get un hour, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker. a parlismentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will st:te it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The preference of recognition in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will go to members of the Banking Com- 
mittee? 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course. 

Mr. MURDOCK, That would exclude all 
House. 

The SPEAKER. That is the practice of the House. Of 
course the Speaker can not te!l what the Chairmsn of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will do. That is what the Speaker would 
do if he were Chairman. 

Mr. BATHRICK. On that ruling there wil! be 21 members of 
the committee, will there not? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the stute of the Union to 
consider this currency bill, and supplementing that is the mo- 
tion that general debate on the currency bill close when the 
House adjourns next Saturday. The Chair will put the last 
motion first. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point 
of no quorum—Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it fer the present. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I got up for the purpose of 
suggesting again to the: gentleman 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The ‘SPEAKER. The regular order his been demanded—— 

Mr. HULINGS. I move to amend the motion. 

The SPEAKHR. The gentleman has a right to amend it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker. I desire to make the 
point of order that a quorum has been demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] withdrew that point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Sperker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the two motions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaboma [Mr. Unprr- 
woop] moves the previous question on both of these motions. 
The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, whether general debate 
shall close when the House adjourns next Saturdsy night. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I object to the vote, Mr. Speaker, and make the 
point that there is no quorum present, so that Members may be 
convenienced in the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-three gentlemen are present, not a 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will cnll the roll. 
Those in favor of limiting general debate until the adjournment 
next Saturday night will, when their names are called, answer 
“yea ’’; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 188, nays S80, 
answered “‘ present ” 6, not voting 155, as follows: 


YEAS—188. 
Difenderfer 


the rest of the 


Abercrombie Burke, Wis. Graham, II. 


Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Aswell 
Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, Ill. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 


Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
sandler, Miss. 

Caraway 

Carr 

Casey 

Chandler, N. Y. 

Chureh 

Clark, Fla. 

Claypool 

Clayton 

Cline 

Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Covington 


‘ox 
Cullop 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dies 


Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dupré 
Edwards 
Evans 
Faison 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
George 
Gittins 

Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gorman 


Gray 

Green, lowa 
Gregg 
Hardwick 
Ha rdy 
Harrison 
Hart 

Hay 
Hayden 
Heflin 

Helm 
Helvering 
Henry 
Hensley 
Hill 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hull 
Humphreys, Miss. 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
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Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kettner 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 

Korbly 
Lazaro 

Lee, Ga. 

Lee, Pa. 
Lever 

Lieb 
Linthicum 
Lloyd 

Logue 
Lonergan 
McDermott 
MeKellar 
McKenzie 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Metz 

Mitchell 


Anderson 
Austin 
Avis 
Saker 
sarton 
Britten 
surke, Pa. 
Callaway 
Campbell 


Browning 
Carter 


Aiken 
Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex, 
Bell, Cal, 
Bell, Ga. 
Bremner 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
3rown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 
Bryan 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Calder 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 
Cary 
Clancy 
Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 
Copley 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Curley 
Dale 
Danforth 
Davis 
Dershem 
Donohoe 
Dooling 


So the motion to limit debate was agreed to. 
‘erk announced the following pairs: 


The 


Montague 
Moon 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray, Okla. 
Neeley 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page 
Peters 
Peterson 
Phelan 
Post 

Pou 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reed 
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Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rubey 

Russell 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sims 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens. Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 


NAYS—80. 


Greene, Vt. 
Hayes 
Hinebaugh 
Howell 
linlings 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kreider 
Lafferty 
Langley 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
MeLanchlin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”’—6. 


Crisp 
Guernsey 


MacDonald 
Madden 
Manahan 
Mann 

Mapes 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Moss, W. Va. 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Norton 
Payne 

Piatt 
Piumley 
Powers 
Rogers 
Rupley 
Scott 

Sells 


McGuire, Okla. 


NOT VOTING—155. 


Driscoll 
Dunn 

Fagan 

Eagle 

Eider 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Farr 

Fields 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Fowler 
Francis 
French 
Gard 
Gardner 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gilmore 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham,:Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Iiamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Helgesen 
Hinds 


For the session: 
Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. Bartuorprt. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. Browntna. 

Mr. Horson with Mr. Farrcui.p. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Hobson 
Holland 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Kahn 

Keating 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kent 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa, 
Kindel 
Kinkead, N. 7 


Knowland, J. R. 


La Follette 
Langham 
L’Engle 
Lenroot 
Lesher 

Levy 

Lewis, Md. 
Lobeck 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McGillicuddy 
Mahan 
Maher 
Martin 
Merritt 
Miller 
Morgan, La. 
Morin 

Mott 
Murray. Mass. 
Nolan, J. 1. 
O’Hair 
O'Leary 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 


THACHER with Mr. WINSLOW. 
SPARKMAN with Mr. J. I. NoLan, 
SMALL with Mr. Morr. 

SHarP with 
SapatH with Mr. Woops. 
Rucker with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
teEILLY of Connecticut with Mr. WiLDER. 
Perrer with Mr. WALTERS. 
PaTren of New York with Mr. Treapway. 


LENROOT. 


Mr. O'Hare with Mr. SHREVE. 


Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. Martin. 


Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whitacre 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Sinnott 

Sicmp 

Sloan 

Smith, I¢ 
Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Mi 
Smith, Ss 
Stafford 
Sreenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, Il. 
Towner 

fare 

Volstead 
Wallin 

Willis 
Wo-wdruff 
Young, N. Dak. 


Talbott, Md. 


Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Pepper 
Porter 
Prouty 
Reilly, Conn. 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Ney. 
Roddenbery 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 

Sharp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Small 

Smith, Md. 
Sparkman - 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sutherland 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Thacher 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Walsh 
Walters 
Whatley 
White 
Wilder 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wirslow 
Woods 
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Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. Roperts of Massa- 
chusetts. ? 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

Mr. Lopeck with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Kinxkeap of New Jersey with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Keatine with Mr. La Foterre. 

Mr. HoLianp with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. HAMMoND with Mr. Kaun. 

Mr: HAMLIN with Mr. HELGESEN. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Griest. 

Mr. GoLpFoGLe with Mr. Hamitton of New York. 

Mr. GoEKE with Mr. Hamirton of Michigan. 

Mr. Gitmore with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Francis with Mr. Grasam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FIntey with Mr. FRencH. 

Mr. Fietps with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. ESToprnaL with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Ecvper with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Driscoit1t with Mr. Copley. 

Mr. DALE with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Curtey with Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. CagLiIn with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. Anruony. 

Mr. Beary of Texas with Mr. DANFoRTH. 

Mr. O'Leary with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. Bett of California. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. Tatporr of Maryland with Mr. Merrirt. 

Mr. SHEeRLEY with Mr. GILLett. 

Mr. Firzcesatp with Mr. CALprer. 

Mr. Carter with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Fow.er with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. BrucKNer with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. RicHarDson with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. PatMer with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. Bev. of Georgia with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. McCLELLAN with Mr. J. R. KNowLanp. 

Mr. McGitiicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. Hinps. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Stsson with Mr. Provury. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted no. 
draw my vote and answer present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. Those in favor of resolving—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, I desire to request that on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday the House meet at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider the currency bill— 
H. R. 78387—and pending that he asks unanimous consent that 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday the House meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. instead of 12 noon. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
not the gentleman say 10 o'clock and give us a little more 
time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it will be difficult to get any- 
body here at 10 o’clock. I have no objection myself, but I 
think 11 o’clock is early enough. 

Mr. DYER. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman fixing the time of the meeting for the rest of the 
week at 11 o’clock instead of 12? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, pending the motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, I ask unanimous consent that all Members-of the 
House may have leave to print on tbis bill up to and including 
five legislative days after the final vote on the bill, and I also 
include in the request that the time for general debate may be 
equally divided between the two sides of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {Mr. Giass] to control one half and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] to controi the 
other half in general debate. 


I wish to with- 
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The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into Committee 
of the Whole, the gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen have five legislative days after 
this bill is disposed of by the House to print remarks in the 
Recorp, and also that the time be controlled one half by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the other half by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire it understood 
that my request is that gentlemen have either leave to print 
or to extend remar’:. 

The SPEAKER. Either leave to print or to extend. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to consider the currency bill—H. R. 
7837. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the currency bill—H. R. 7887—with Mr. GarRNer 
in the chair. ° 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present to the House, as 
in Committee of the Whole.a brief explanation of H. R. 78387, 
reported from the Banking and Currency Committee, with imma- 
terial nmendments. and to give the reasons which actuated the 
committee in its construction and consideration of this measure. 
I would ask the kind indulgence of my colleagues as I make 
this presentation of the bill, and would especially request that 
the continuity of my speech be not interrupted, as the topic is 
technical and as I am unused to addressing the House. 
When we come to consider the bill paragraph by paragraph 
under the five-minute rule the chairman of the committee and 
other members who have collaborated with him will be glad to 
answer all questions, if they can. 

I think it is pretty generally agreed that there is a pressing 
necessity for currency legislation in this country. The country 
itself thinks so if any significance may be attached to the thou- 
sands of letters received by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House within the last six months or to the resolutions 
passed by hundreds of commercial bodies throughout the United 
Stntes calling for immediate consideration and action by Con- 
gress. From every quarter and from all classes of citizens the 
demand has proceeded: and, in the judgment of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, Congress should no longer evade an 
imperative duty. 


Is 


“A BARBAROUS SYSTEM.” 


For more than a quarter of a century there have been strong 
symptoms of an intense dissatisfaction with the prevailing na- 
tional banking and currency system; and this spirit of discon- 
tent has been accentuated as, from time to time, the utter inade- 
quocy of the system has been made manifest in periods of finan- 
civ] peril. While the existing system has operated satisfactorily 
under ordinary business conditions, and while the administra- 
tion of the system for the 50 yerrs of its history furnishes a 
high tribute to the integrity and efficiency of those concerned 
in its operation and oversight, its very best friend is bound to 
admit that in time of stress and storm it has broken down 
utterly. This has occurred so often and the ensuing disaster 
has been so dreadful as to cause the banking experts of other 
nations and practical financiers everywhere to marvel at our 
continued failure either to adopt a better system or correct the 
evils of the one we have. Financial textbook writers of Europe 
have characterized our American system as “ barbarous,” and 
eminent bankers of this country who, from time to time, have 
appeared before the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. have not hesitated to confess that this bitter criticism is 
merited. While we may boast that no note holder has ever lost 
a dollar, and that the losses of depositors constitute an incon- 
siderable percentage of the total liabilities of the banks, never- 
theless the failure of the system in acute exigencies has caused 
widespread business demoralization and almost universal dis- 
tress. Five times within the last 30 years financial catastrophe 
has overtaken the country under this system; and it would be 
difficult to compute the enormous losses sustained by all classes 
of society—by the banks immediately involved; by the mer- 
chants whose credits were curtailed; by the industries whose 
shops were closed; by the railroads whose cars were stopped; 
by the farmers whose crops rotted in the fields; by the laborer 
who was deprived of his wage. The system literally has no 
reserve force. The currency based upon the Nation’s debt is 
absolutely unresponsive to the Nation’s business needs. The lack 
of cooperation and coordination among the more than 7,300 
national banks produces a curtailment of facilities at all periods 





of exceptional demand for credit. This peculiar defect renders 
disaster inevitable. 


EFFORTS AT REFORM, 

For years the business and banking community has been 
casting about for a remedy. In 1898 the Indianapolis Mouetary 
Commission met and offered suggestions which were ignored. 
Later the American Bankers’ Association at Atlantic City 
drafted an emergency currency bill which was introduced by 
Mr. Fowler, referred to the Banking and Currency Committee, 
but never reported or enacted into law. Several years there- 
after we had the Lovering bill, and next the Fowler bill, con- 
sideration of which latter measure was rudely interrupted by 
the action of the Republican congressional caucus in May, 1908. 
Ignoring the Banking and Currency Committee, the party caucus 
agreed upon the Vreeland bill for an emergency currency and 
caused the discharge of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee from further consideration of currency matters at that 
session of Congress. Meanwhile, Mr. Aldrich had introduced a 
bill in the Senate and, by an act of legislative miscegenation, 
the two became one, and in hyphenated form we have the 
Vreeland-Aldrich law, which soon will expire by limitation. 
Not one dollar of currency has ever been issued under its pro- 
visions, thus literally confirming the prediction made at the time 
by those who opposed the measure. However, the commission 
for which the bill provided was duly appointed and for three 
years, at a cost of nearly $300,000 to the Government, prosecuted 
the work of investigation, making its report and recommenda- 
tions to the Sixty-second Congress. 

THE ALDRICH SCHEME. 

I do not desire at this time to make any comments upon the 
work of the Monetary Commission. It is treated in some de- 
tail in the report of the Banking and Currency Committee 
which accompanies the bill now under consideration. It is 
sufficient to say that those members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee peculiarly charged with the responsibility of 
recommending legislation felt precluded from considering the 
so-called Aldrich bill by reason of the fact that the platform of 
the Democratic Party adopted at Baltimore explicitly denounced 
that proposed legislation. It is interesting to note also that the 
platform of the Progressive Party likewise denounced the plan 
of the Monetary Commission, while the platform of the Repub- 
lican Party was silent on the subject. The wisdom of these 
platform declarations has since been justified by the fact that 
thousands of bankers have abandoned the Aldrich bill and even 
some of those whom it was most intended to benefit have pub- 
licly confessed that the measure contains some exceedingly 
dangerous provisions. 

The proponents of the bill now under consideration did not 
hesitate to appropriate any suggestion of a meritorious nature 
made by the Monetary Commission, just as the so-called Aldrich 
scheme embodied many of the provisions of thé Fowler bill and 
the Muhleman centra’-bank plan. We also made a careful 
study of the branch banking system of Canada and while we 
found that it had admirably served its purpose in that country 
we came to the conclusion that it would not be pessible to apply 
it to the American system without vital alterations which would 
run athwart the banking principles and the business habits to 
which the American people have been so long accustomed. 
Hence, after exhaustive investigation and hearings, extending 
over a period of many months, the pending bill was drafted and, 
after full consideration as to every detail, is reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it be passed. Thus, Mr, 
Chairman, the Banking and Currency Committee feels that it 
has fully discharged its own duty and that further responsi- 
bility is with this body. 

TIME TO ACT. 

I venture to express the sincere hope that the House will 
not delay the enactment of this bill. The chief and everlasting 
curse of attempted banking and currency legislation in this 
country has been the proneness of public men to procrastinate. 
When the Vreeland-Aldrich makeshift was adopted ex-Secretary 
Lyman J. Gage warned the committee and Congress that the 
bill was “merely a dangerous narcotic to lull the Nation to 
sleep, from which slumber it would some day awaken in 
agony.” Remembering that financial panics in the United 
States are decennial, and that we are fast approaching the 
time-limit from 1907 to 1917, it seems to me that the obligation 
to legislate is immediate. We should no longer, from habit or 
timidity, gravely shake our heads and insist that we “ will not 
be hurried in this matter”; that we want further time for con- 
sideration; that we must have other hearings and additional 
information. Sometimes I am brought to wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, what sort of information is wanted by the public men who 
eternally plead for delay. There is no theme on earth upon 
which information may more readily be obtained than upon the 
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currency question. There is no topic upon which we have more 
authoritative expert expression and there are few subjects upon 
the general principles of which expert opinions are in greater 
accord. If it did no other good, the Monetary Commission, at 
a cost of approximately $150,000, assembled a great library on 
the subject of banking and currency reform, which for two 
years has been accessible to every Member of Congress. Less 
than six months ago the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House closed exhaustive hearings on the subject, at which 
the best selected representatives of every known national group 
testified—big bankers and little bankers, merchants and farm- 
ers, credit men and manufacturers, currency experts, laboring 
men and textbook writers. And there is searcely a provision 
of this pending currency bill which may not be related to these 
hearings. They tock the widest range and reflected every con- 
ceivable variety of opinion; and there is absolutely no excuse 
for further delay. 
THE PLEDGE OF PARTIES. 

All parties are committed to the solution of this preblem. 
When the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed: five years ago the 
Republican Party in Congress solemnly pledged itself to speedily 
replace that temporary expedient with a permanent and com- 
prehensive statute, while one of the latest public expressions 
of the last Republican President was upon the necessity of bank- 
ing and currency reform. Mr. Taft declared that— 

It is more important than the tariff, more important than conserva- 


tion, more important than the question of trusts and more important 
than any political legislation that has been presented. 


The last national platform of the Democratic Party com- 
mitted us to “a systematic revision of the banking laws of the 
country,” and the Democratic President of the United States 
who was elected on that platform appeared at the Speaker’s 
desk of this House more than two months ago and urged Con- 
gress not to wait until “ the demands of the country. shall have 
become reproaches.” The President recommended the lines 
upon which we should proceed, saying: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and corpo- 
rate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more legiti- 
mate, more fruitful uses. And the contrel of the system of banking 
and if issue which our new laws are te set up must be public, not 
private, must be vested in the Government itself, so that the banks 


may be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of individual 
enterprise and initiative. 


REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS, 


Upon these precise lines this bill is cast. Guided by the 
lamp of experience, taking note of the fact that, in time of 
emergency, clearing-house associations in the great money 
centers, and even in smaller communities, repeatedly suc- 
ceeded in arresting financial disaster, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee conceived the idea that regional 
organizations of individual banks throughout the country 
might effectually prevent disaster. Hence, the fundamental 
idea of the bill now presented is the creation of a new 
class of banks to be known as Federal reserve banks. The 
country is to be divided into twelve parts, having reference to 
capital and the existing course of business; and in each of these 
regions is to be organized a Federal reserve bank. The mini- 
mum capital is to be $5,000,000 and the bank is to be owned 
and operated by the stockholding banks of the district, both 
National and State. The capitalization of the reserve bank is 
to be 20 per centum of the capital of the stockholding banks, 
one-half paid in and one-half subject to call. The business of 
the reserve bank will be the rediscounting of paper presented 
by member banks growing out of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural transactions, with a maturity in some cases of not 
more than 90 and in others of not more than 120 days. These 
banks may also buy and sell Government securities, gold and 
silver bullion, foreign coin, foreign exchange, and open-market 
bills of given maturity. They are also to conduct, without 
charge, the fiscal operations of the United States Government. 

Under this bill there is vastly less interference with the 
existing independent banking system than was provided by the 
Aldrich scheme. Each member bank is to deal directly with 
its regional reserve bank in securing rediscounts, and in no 
case is its paper te be guaranteed by other banks. White sub- 
ject to limited control by the Federal reserve board, the regional 
reserve bank is given an independent status as well as exceed- 
ingly important functions. It has the initiative in fixing rates 
of discount within its territory and the exclusive determination 
of the amount of paper to be rediscounted for member banks. 
It is operated by a board of nine directors, two-thirds of whom 
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are selected directly by the member banks and one-third by 
the Federal reserve board. Three of the nine directors must 
fairly represent the commercial, industrial, or agricuttural 
interests of the community. 

SMALL BANKS PROTECTED. 


In erder to provide against control by the larger banks of 
a given district, the member banks of each region are divided 
into three groups equal, as nearly as may be, in number and 
of similar capitalization. Each bank, regardless of its size, is 
given one vote in the selection of directors. Notwithstanding 
the care which has been exercised to protect the rights of the 
small banks in the selection of directors, fears continue to be 
expressed that the larger banks of the district may control the 
system. By reference to the last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency anybody who entertains a doubt on this 
point may readily have his apprehension quieted. I shall em- 
bedy the table taken .from the comptroller’s report in my 
remarks: 


Number of national banks, classified by capital (paid in), on Sept. 4, 1912. 











Class. Number.) Per cent. | Amount. Per cent. 

GUNS otros es 2,004 | $50, 069, 730 4.7 
Over $25,000 and less than $50,000... 381 12, 849, 335 | 1.2 
$50,000 and less than $100,009........ 2,321 124, 452, 200 11.90 
$100,000 and less than $250,900....... 2,006 | 254, 053, 385 24. 29 
$250,000 and less than $1,000,000... . . 498 | 1 4 18. 67 
$1,000,000 and Tess than $5,000,000... .| 169 234,305, 22. 40 
$5,000,000 and over.................. | 18 175, 000, 000 | 16. 72 
ee 7,397 | 100.00 } 1,046, 012,580 | 100. 00 





It will be noted that of the 7.397 national banks 2,004 have not 
more than $25,000 capital; 2,321 have less than $100,000; 2.006 
have less than $250,000, while only 6S5 banks exceed a eapi- 
talization of $250,000. Thus of the 7.397 national banks in the 
system 6,712 may be classified as small banks, making it next 
to impossible fer the larger banks to control. 

NUMBER AND RESOURCES. 

The question has repeatedly been asked as to why the number 
of Federal reserve banks is fixed at 12, te which I reply that the 
number adopted is a compromise between the extreme suggest- 
ion of 50 on one hand and 3 en the other. The great central 
reserve city bankers advocate but 3 regional reserve banks, to 
be located, of course, in their central reserve cities, while a dis- 
tinguished member of the other branch of Congress advocates 1 
for each of the 48 States. The committee in fixing the number 
at 12 gave consideration to the amount of available capital of 


all the national banks, which aggregates $1,046,012.580. Three 
competent actuaries have made suggestive divisions of the 


country into 12 regions, and there can be no possible doubt, if 
all the national banks go into the system, that the minimum 
capital can be secured in the weakest of the 12 districts. The 
New York bank will have approximately $20,000,000 capital; 
the Boston bank more than $10,000,000 ; the Chicago bank nearly 
$11,000,000; the St. Louis bank $9,000,000; the Cincinnati bank 
$10,000,000; the Pennsylvania bank $12,000,000; the Washing- 
ton bank $8,000,000, and, as previously stated, the smallest, “ not 
weakest” bank in the system, located experimentally at New 
Orleans $5,500,000. This, of course, is merely a suggestive 
division of the country; the actual division is to be made by 
the Federal reserve board after painstaking investigation. 

The resources of the Federal reserve banks can only be ap- 
proximated. Basing the, calculation on the aggregate capital 
of the national banks, the Federal reserve banks will have a 
capital of $104,000,000; about $400,000,000 in reserve funds and, 
perhaps, $200.000,000 of Government deposits, making a total 
of $704,000,000, giving them an aggregate credit-extending 
eapacity of great proportions. That such additional facilities 
are needed for the development of the country can not seriously 
be questioned. In this connection I shall ask leave to insert 
in my remarks at this point an Associated Press dispatch from 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., under date of September 5, 1913, con- 
taining the testimony of Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York City, who asserts that $2,000,- 
000.000 can be profitably invested within the next five years in 
developing the electrical industry of this country alone. There 
is room for unlimited investment of savings. 

COULD USE BILLIONS, 


Sacketts Harsor, N. Y., September 5. 
Eight million dollars a week for five years—$2,000,000,000 in all— 
can profitably be invested in developing the electrical industry in this 
country, in the opinion of Frank A. oo ae a of the National 
City Bank, of New York. Mr. Vanderlip so dee 


ared to-night in address- 
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ing representatives of the electrical industry in the United States, meet- 
ing at Association Island. He said in part: 


‘‘In making such an estimate one does not need to draw on one’s 
imagination. Little more is needed than a grasp of present-day sta- 
tistics, compared with those of 5 or 10 years ago, to give the basis for 
such an estimate.” 

LARGER USE OF ELECTRICAL POWER. 

“ When we think what is certain to be done in the way of electrifica- 
tion of steam railroad terminals and heavy mountain grades; when we 
reflect on the larger use of electrical energy for industrial power, in 
agricultural uses, and in continued growth of necessary interurban 
lines, we do not need to look further into the possible development of 
the industry to see a requirement for $400,000,000 a year of new 
—. means an $8,000,000 new capital investment every week for the 
next five years. It is such a capital requirement that you gentlemen 
are facing, and which must be successfully met if your energies are to 
have an adequate field of display. Can you get it? 

OTHER DEMANDS FOR CAPITAL. 

“To get a full appreciation of the difficulties, you may well glance 
outside of your own field. however, and note that there will mature 
within that five-year period well over $1,000,000,000 of steam railroad 
securities. The railroads in five years wilk need, say. $4,000,000,000 
for refunding and fresh capital. States and municipalities will absorb 
in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000 more, so with the $2,000,000,000 
your industry will need there should be provided between now and the 
end of 1918 between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 for these three 
purposes alone, to say nothing of general industrial and other needs. 

“These are bewildering figures. They sound more like astronomical 
mathematics than totals of round, hard-earned dollars. The raising of 
these sums, however, is the practical problem that financiers have di- 
rectly in front of them.” 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

I do not desire to weary the House, Mr. Chairman, with too 
detailed a description of the provisions of this bill; therefore 
in the balance of my time I shall deal only with its several 
vital features. Overseeing the whole new system of Federal 
reserve banks, as a capstone of the scheme, is created a Federal 
reserve board, consisting of seven members. Three of them, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, are members ex officio, and 
the other four members are to be appointed by the President of 
the United States for a term of eight years each. As set out 
in the report of the committee, the reasons for the selection of 
the two Treasury officials is self-evident. The Treasury De- 
partment not only is, but will continue to be, a fundamentally 
important factor in the financial organization of the country, 
while the Comptroller of the Currency, in charge of the national 
banking system, will be a necessary adjunct in the management 
of the reserve bank system proposed in this bill. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been added because of the belief that 
conditions in the producing regions of the country would deserve 
special consideration at the hands of the Federal reserve board, 
and that the Secretary of Agriculture is the natural represen- 
tative of these interests. It is further thought that the pres- 
ence of this official on the reserve board will give its delibera- 
tions.a broader character than if it were composed altogether 
of members primarily equipped for the technical details of 
banking. The bill provides that not more than two of the 
presidential appointees shall belong to the same political party, 
thus emphasizing the view of the committee that the board 
should be a nonpartisan institution. 

NO CENTRAL BANK. 

3y not a few persons of. intelligent observation and long ex- 
perience the confident belief is entertained that no necessity 
exists for any central body of control. They contend that we 
might safely limit the operations of the new system to a given 
number of regional reserve banks with the function of divisional 
clearing-house associations and distinctively independent of one 
another. But the best expert and practical banking opinion 
insists that the first essential of banking and currency reform 
is a correlation of all the national ‘banks at least, so as to 
render possible a quick mobilization of reserves at any threatened 
point in time of emergency. On this latter theory was based in 
large degree several currency plans considered by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House prior to the adoption by 
Congress of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act; and altogether based 
on this theory was the proposal of the Monetary Commission 
to establish a single reserve association, which in reality would 
have provided a central bank of banks. Indeed, in its final 
analysis this scheme of the Monetary Commission, more famil- 
jarly known as the Aldrich bill, falls short pf being a central 
bank in the broad sense of the term only because it contains 
no provision which would authorize the transaction of business 
with the public. There was method in this omission, it being 
part of the general contrivance to avoid every semblance of 
competition with the great banks of the country. 

I have observed, Mr. Chairman, that certain eminent bankers, 
appearing recently before a legislative committee of the other 
branch of Congress, have spoken consistently and vehemently in 
favor of a central bank; but if you will carefully examine the 
hearings had by the Banking and Currency Committee of this 
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House last winter you can not avoid the conclusion that these 
gentlemen do not mean exactly what they say. They do not 
want a real central bank. They simply want to establish a cen- 
tral banking institution which they may ccntrol and use for 
their own convenience, but to which the American people may 
not resort for any business purpose whatsoever. These gentle- 
men, when appearing before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, were distinctly asked if they should be under- 
stood as advocating a national central bank with branches 
throughout the country, doing business with individuals, firms, 
and corporations, as well as with individual banks, whereupon 
they very promptly replied that they were simply advocating a 
central bank of banks. A central bank such as I have described, 
Mr. Chairman, or a central bank such as Andrew Jackson de- 
stroyed, is the very last thing that the great banks of this coun- 
try would desire to see, for the reason that such an institution 
would necessarily import for them competitioa of the very sharp- 
est description. Hence. in the construction of the bill of the 
Monetary Commission, great pains were observed and much in- 
genuity exercised to avoid anything of this kind. 


VICES AND DANGERS AVOIDED. 


In the report of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House now before the Members we have in some detail set forth 
the objections of the committee to this Aldrich scheme, and in 
the construction of the bill now under consideration the com- 
mittee very anxiously and carefully sought to avoid the vices 
and the dangers which are now generally recognized in the 
Aldrich plan. In that plan there was absolute lack of adequate 
governmental control; and while there was great pretense of 
protecting the interests of small banks, the very genius of the 
scheme and the involved nature of its mechanism made it cer- 
tain that the practical operation of the system would inure to 
the advantage of the large financial institutions of the country. 
Moreover, the possibilities of inflation under this Aldrich scheme 
were so startling that the banking community of the country 
itself became alarmed; and the distinguished publicist whose 
name and fame were chiefly associated with the measure was 
practically driven from the public platform by the terrific ex- 
posure of this defect in the bill by a prominent banker of the 
West, addressing a society of political economists and showing 
that it involved expansion to the amount of six thousand mil- 
lions before the regulating tax applied. Even James B. For- 
gan, of Chicago, and John Perrine, of California, strong advo- 
cates of the scheme, admitted that it provided “ such vast credit- 
extending power as to be almost beyond belief and certainly far 
beyond requirements in any panic.” Aside from its clumsy 
mechanism, its dangers of inflation, its peril to the independent 
banking system which the spirit of this Republic and the busi- 
ness habits of the American people have for 50 years sus- 
tained, the whole thing was literally saturated with monopolistic 
tendencies. 

In the Federal reserve board, which the bill reported by your 
committee provides, there will not be discovered any of the de- 
fects which were essential features of the Aldrich bill. No 
capital stock is provided; no semblance of acquisitiveness 
prompts its operations; no banking incentive is behind, and no 
financial interest can pervert or control. It is an altruistic in- 
stitution, a part of the Government itself, representing the 
American people, with powers such as no man would dare mis- 
use. I do not ignore the fact that the batteries of the big 
bankers have been directed against this board or that the 
sharpest criticisms of this bill relate to the powers with which 
this Federal reserve board is vested; and yet, Mr. Chairman, 
there is scarcely a power enumerated in section 12 of this bill 
which has not been exercised by the Government for 50 years 
or, indeed, which has not been confided to one or two public 
functionaries. 

NO EXTRAORDINARY POWERS. 


Nearly every power conferred by this bill on the Federal re- 
serve board, composed of seven members, has been for half a 
century vested by the national-bank act in the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, to be exercised 
in the conduct and control of the national banking system. It 
does not seem necessary here and now to enumerate these 
powers; they relate to examination, regulation, publication, and 
control. Strictly speaking, the Federal reserve board performs 
no banking function; the banking business of the system is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the regional reserve banks, 
owned and operated by an aggregation of individual member 
banks. But two of the powers conferred by this bill upon the 
Federal reserve board have been brought in serious question or 
subjected to pungent criticism. One of these powers is the right 
of the board to “require, in time of emergency, Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount the discounted prime paper of other Federal 
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reserve banks.” And it is a singular fact that the raging con- 
troversy which this provision has aroused was initiated by 
bankers who contributed thousands of dollars to fasten upon 
this country the wretched Aldrich scheme, which would have 
im pounded the surplus funds of the entire banking community 
of America in the vaults of a single central bank, to be by it 
transferred. at any time to any point for any purpose that might 
appeal to “the sweet will or whim of the governing board of 


that institution. Here we provide, under the severest restric- 
tions, a mobilization of banking strength “in time of emer- 


gency,” by requiring a strong regional reserve bank to go to the 
temporary relief of another regional reserve bank in a plain 
business transaction, without risk, but actually with greater 
profit to the succoring bank than it might command under 
ordinary circumstances. 

MOBILIZING RESERVES. 


This power literally correlates the regional reserve bank sys- 


tem; it is a part of the process of mobilizing reserves. And 
yet gentlemen of the banking fraternity who have for five 


years persistently rolled this phrase on their tongues make 
this provision of the committee's bill an object of bitter attack. 
They were perfectly willing, under the Aldrich scheme, to con- 
fide this power to bankers, operating for gain, but are unwilling 
to lodge it with the Government of the United States to be used 
for patriotic purposes under a system devised for the good of 
the country, including the solvency of the banks themselves. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, strictly safeguarded as we 
have it here, this power is neither dangerous nor extraordinary. 
It is essential to the system proposed and somewhat analogous 
to the power exercised for years by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury vlene, when, in time of emergency, he has withdrawn Govy- 
ernment deposits at will from banks in one part of the country 
and transferred them to banks in another part of the country 
in an effort to cure a desperate situation, the difference being 


that, whereas the transfers have heretofore been made to the 
great money centers for the purpose of arresting stock-gambling 


panics, the transfers under this bill, if ever required at all, will 
be made to promote legitimate commercial transactions. Such 
transfers, you will note, are only required by this bill to be 
made in time of exigency. We believe that the power will not 
be invoked once in half a century, for the reason that if this 
bill should be enacted into law it will so withdraw the reserve 
funds of the country from stock speculative uses and apply 
them to commercial, industrial, and agricultural transactions, 
that we shall rarely ever again have bank panics in the United 
States 


SUSPENDING RESERVES. 


The other power conferred by this bill upon the Federal | 
reserve board which has been moderately criticized is the |} 
right given said board to suspend the reserve requirements | 


against deposit linbilities. Yet, Mr. Chairman, a power akin to 
this has been exercised by the Comptroller of the Currency 
with respect to national banks for nearly 50 years. Under 
section 5191 of the national-bank act, the Comptroller is im- | 
plicitly authorized to tolerate for a period of 30 days a viola- 
tion of the reserve requirements of the act without applying 





any penalty. By this officer the power has sometimes been 
abused and violations have been tolerated for several years | 


instead of for a single month. The penalty prescribed by the | 
national-bank act for the offense indicated is so radical that | 
it has not been applied in the whole history of the national 
banking system. But here we have’ committed the power to | 
a board of seven men charged with the duty of prescribing and 
enforcing a reasonable penalty for violation of the law. Like 
the power of enforced rediscounts, this function will rareiy, if 
ever, be exercised by the Federal reserve board. It how- | 
ever, important that the Federal reserve board should have 
this power. It was suggested by the fact that three times | 
within 60 years the British Parliament found it necessary to 
sanction by law the action of the Bank of England in suspend- 
ing specie payments in order to arrest panics in Great Britain. | 

“ POLITICAL CONTROL,” 


is, 





sut, Mr. Chairman, bitter as has been the criticism leveled at 
the powers of the Federal reserve bonrd provided by this bill, 
they have not been comparable to the denunciation by big 
banking interests of what is termed the “ political structure” 
of this board. It is contended that the banks should have at 
least a minority representation upon the Federal reserve board: 
and I frankly admit that the claim upon its face seems both 
reasonable and expedient. Indeed, the first tentative draft of 
this bill contained such a provision; but, after thorough con- 
sideration and full discussion, a different conclusion was 
reached. This Federal reserve board is distinctly a Government 
institution, and eminent bankers who were here in Washington | 
last winter and spring contending for representation were met 
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interests 


er 


with the challenge to cite one instance where private 
were represented on any Government board in this or 
civilized country. They could not answer. 


oth 


til 


any 


As already pointed out, the asseciated banks will own and 
operate the regional reserve banks provided by this bill, which 
are made after a period of years the exclusive mediums of Gov- 
ernment issues and subject to no severer examination nor 


greater control than national banks 


of the existing system in 
their relations to the Government. If it may be said that they 
have important responsibilities, it may likewise be said that 


they are given great privileges. holding the reserve fm 


ids of the 











country and the deposits of the Government, amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly $600,000.000. The Federal reser board, 
technically speaking, has no banking function. It i rictly a 
board of control, properly constituted of high Government offi- 
cials, doing justice to the banks, but fairly and courageously 
representing the interests of the people. The danger which the 


banking community professes to is not the real danger 
which I apprehend. The bankers seem to fear that men of their 
craft will be excluded; but the real peril of the provision is the 
possibility of too many bankers being included. Observe what 
I mean: The Secretary of the Treasury will be a member 
this board, and nine times out of ten that functionary is a prac- 
tical banker. The Comptroller of the Currency will be a men 

ber of this board, and nearly always that official is a practica ‘ 
banker. In addition to this, the bill requires that one of the 
four presidential appointees shall be a person of banking ex- 
perience; so that we shall undoubtedly have ample banking r 

resentation on the beard, and the talk of political control. in 
the last analysis, is the expression of a 


see 


of 


1)- 
ec} 


idless ¢ 


groul njecture. 
A FUTILE OUTCRY. 
No great refermation in any existing institution was ever 
accomplished except in the face of severe contention. The cl 
ter which we have heard in certain quarters about the * uncon- 


stitutionality ” of this proposed system and the “ confiscatory ” 
nature of the power conferred upon the Federal reserve board is 
merely part of a cunningly devised propaganda to force conces- 
sions in another direction and to coerce ¢ 


ongress into yielding 





en certain other points which vitally affect certain big we ks 
with extensive stock-exchange connections. We have taken 
every reasonabie precaution against asserting any power here 


that may be regarded as unconstitutional}. 
to disturb any vested interest. There is nv 
nature in any of the powers to be 


We are not proposing 
thing of a confiscatory 


exercised by the Federal 


























reserve board. This talk takes us back to the predictions of 
disaster when the Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished. Then there was an outery that Congress was about to 
“disturb the business interests” of the country: then we en- 
countered the frantic contention that the Government was about 
to “seize private property.” 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. said: 
_ Here is a proposition which would be destructive to great business 
interests of the country, especia ily to the expor i ss t princi- 
pal city of the State whic! pr n Th | terest 
affected will have a full oppor y to! 1eard., 

Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, said 

In order to enre ¢€ ils whi I a > Il ‘ 
or Michigan, you propose t cor >» of the 
| country; you propose to establi st sonabie, 
impracticable rule 

Senator Orville H. ee of Connecticut, predicted that the 
passage of the Interstate Commerce bill— 
would result in an immediate rate war by all the railroads of the Uni 
States, the evil consequences of w 1 would be iter than ar 
now existing under pooling contracts. It would ruthlessly det 
business and be far-reaching in its injurious results. 

Senator Leland Stanford, of California, declared: 

If this bill shall become a law its consequences will be most disastrous 


to the various business interests of the country. 















Senator Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia. said: 

The fact that a few bad men have controlled great lines of 
is no reason why Congress s1 1 seriously cripple the great 
interests of the country and destroy the property invested in by 
dreds of thousands of people. This bill will prevent the rapid 
cheap transportation of commodities, retard the growth of our cities, 
and do immeasurable damages to our productive resources. 

Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, predicted that: 

It will unsettle rates, disorganize the industries of the country, and 
thus force a recenstruction of systems of preduction. Meantime labor 
will suffer. farm products will lack a remunerative market and uncer- 
tainty will discourage industry It is a dangerous stride toward cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the few to the hindrance, vexa- 
tion, and permanent injury of the many. 

William C. Oates, of Alabama, said: 

In Holland it is a capital felony to kill a stork. because the stork 
destroys the eels which bore through the dikes and inundate the coun- 

|} try. To my mind this bill is a knet of eels which may bore through 
the dikes of safety and floed this country with treub! I view it with 


grave apprehension. 
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Charles H. Allen, of Massachusetts, declared: 
To pass this bill would be to put us at very great disadvantage, 









and 


while I am not prepared to go so far as some and see in imagination the 
yawnit 1g walis marking in desolate ruin the spot where once stood 
thriving and populous factories, yet I must say * * * that the 
result of any shrinking, of values is quite likely to show itself first 
upon the poor peopl * 1 must protest against the passage of 









destit od as it is to work an injury 
ngland interests, 


= 
Ky 


against New England 








sis Hanbac 
- 


of Kansas, 
a Me 


said: 


leads me to believe that the legislation pro- 
in question will be fatal to the best interests of my 
as to the whole country. I think it is safe tosay * * 

t of industry, the 
, ought not to be interfered with, as they will be by the 
f this bill. 


lines 


Newton Evans, of Pennsylvania, said: 























1lso of the utmost importance that we legislate so that the mil- 
i i!lions of dollars invested and otherwise employed in the 
in of this vast country Shall not be so deranged as to 
1 crisis in our financial affairs, which not only bankrupt 
1 y railroads, but, like the pebble on the smooth waters, its influence 
would be felt far and wide. ericulture, commerce, manufactures, and, 
mest of all, labor would suffer greatly by such a result. 
The National Republican (Republican), of Washington, com- 
mente 
It is fair to suppose that Congress did not intend to wreck railways, 
to ruin communiti to destroy private property, to impoverish whole 
sections of the c« anit’. to break down manufacturing interests, to give 
for n traders the advantage over home ones, to discriminate over one 
y in favor of another, to advance the interests of the Canadian rail- 
ways, or to reenact the civil rizhts bill, vet it did all these things when 
it ‘pas ssed the bill entitled “A bill to regulate commerce.” 


‘The Chicago Journal (Republican) reflected newspaper opin- 







ion largely when it said: 

The President should be urged to call Congress together at once that 
it may rescue the commercial interests of country from impending 
disast Let the power that enacted the oifending statute 


be given an 


oppertunity to right the great wrong it has done—and the sooner the 


eee: THE CRITICS CRITICIZED, 

And now. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this bill, we have 
the same outcry from interested quarters and through inspired 
newspaper comment. The critics, whether of one political party 

another, accentuate objection to Government control and 
ect tu stand aghast at the tremendous power confided to a 
political board. This criticism emanates at times from men 
hould be ashamed to project it; from gentlemen who stood 
upon this floor and upon the floor of another chamber five years 
ago and vehemently supported the Vreeland-Aldrich Act. Those 
now affect consternation at the powers with which we pro- 
to vest this Federal reserve coated should look to their 
ewn records in currency legislation. When they complain that 
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Wild § 








Lose 


we give this Government board of seven public officials the arbi- 
trary right of note issue, for very consistency’s sake they 
should recollect that under the Vreeland-Aldrich Act they voted 
to confide this power in even more arbitrary degree to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury alone, thus conferring upon a single politi- 
































product of capital and the em- | 
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cal appointee of the President the tremendous responsibility, 
s weil as the great power, of dispensing $500.000,000 of cur- 
rency and. within his sole discretion, determining the validity 
and sufti icy of $650,000,000 of commercial paper and other 
securities. 
Ainong other things, the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, section 2. deal- 
ing with the ener of banks for currency, provides tha 
P rrency shall immediately transmit such ap- 
it ie tn the Treasury with such recommendation 
S$ he in the ji t of the Secretary of the 
Trea the y demand additional ci 
Jation ( favor of the United S ; 
on the uz on tl 1e assets of the banks composing 
the suficic nt for the protection of the United 
Stat t of additional circulating notes to the 
asso jati on on ‘bel alf of ‘such bank, ete, 
I beg these critics to note the language of the statute: 
If in it of the Sec ef the Treasury business condi- | 
tions de id ad ynal circulati 





And again: 
If the 
at the secu 


Secretary of the Treasury 


rities deposited ar 






’ suffi 





ient for the protec- 





of the United States. dy conceive of power 
more arbitrary or of centralization more complete? There is 
nothing comparable to it in this bill, for here we commit the 
power to a board of seven, having a trained and trusted repre- 


sentative at every point of origin, applying every precaution and 
going through every detail known to prudent banking processes. 

When this extraordinary power was conferred by this House 
five years ago on a single official of the Government and objection 
was nade by Mr. JAMES, now a Senator from Kentucky, the 
leading Republican member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee, Mr. Burton, now a Senator from Ohio, exclaimed with 
much feeling and effect: 


I say that for one I favor lodging authority with the 





‘ Secretary of 
the Treasury and allowing him, under the great responsibilities of his 
position, to determine the amount of issues rather than to leave the 
decisions to the banks. 

With how much more reason, Mr. Chairman, may we who 
stand for this currency bill insist now that this pow®r shal! be 
lodged with a Government board, composed of high and ex- 


perienced men, four of them with long tenure of office and al! of 
them, let us hope, keenly appreciating their great responsibilities 
and courageously determined to do their duty as representatives 
of the American people. There is no politics in this matter; 
there can be none. It is my earnest conviction, based upon iong 
and serious reflection, that no mzn ean conceive, as none has 
yet pointed out, how any part of this system cn be perverted to 
political uses. In my judgment if the United States has ever had 
a President ingenious enough to do this evil thing, it has never 
had one desperate enough, and never will have one shameless 
enough, to thus betray the confidence of the Nation. I happened 
to be present when an eminent banker suggested such a possi 
bility to the present occupant of the executive chair, and heard 
this banker vainly challenged to show bow it might be done. T 
shall not soon forget the emphasis with which the President of 
the United States declared that no man would ever be found 
who would be willing to imperil his reputation or tarnish his 
fame by so flagrant a prostitution of his high office! It brought 
to mind the splendid declaration made on this floor by Con- 
gressman Burton, of Ohio, five years ago in discussing this very 
topic, when he compacted the whole thing in a single sentence, 
exclaiming: 

There are executive acts which are theoretically possible, but which 
the incumbents, with their weichty responsibilities, would never dare 
perform, because they would know that if their course was marked by 


favoritism or injustice. they would be discredited while living and dis- 
honored when dead. 


The X ray of publicity is turned full upon the operations of 
this Federal reserve board. There can be nothing sinister about 
its transactions. Meeting with it at least four times a year, 
and perhaps oftener, will be a bankers’ advisory council repre- 
senting every regional reserve district in the system. This coun- 
cil will have access to the records of the bonrd and is authorized 
to give advice and offer suggestions concerning its general 
policy. How could we have exercised greater caution in 
guarding the public interest? 


BANKING REFORM AND THE FARMER. 


For a brief periced and in certain quarters this bill was as- 
sailed by those who professed to believe that it was written in 
the interest of the creditor class. I suspect. Mr. Chairman, 
that there are some folks who are incapable of accurately dis- 
criminating the real “creditor class” when it comes to the 
banking business. As a matter of fact, in the great volume of 
business transactions the “creditor class” is the people who 
loan money to banks. In this sense the banks themselves are 
distinctly debtors to their depositcrs notwithstanding the latter 
are many times borrowers of money and credit. But, for popu- 
listie purposes, the “debtor class” has been craftily turned to 
mean everybody who borrows or desires to borrow money; and 
the attempt is made to have it appear that under this bill 
greater difficulty will be experienced by “the plain people” in 
negotiating loans than under the existing system. 

A persistent and pernicious effort has been made to create 
the impression that this bill, in some unexplained way, discrimi- 
nates against the American farmer. To cure these imaginary 
discriminations there have been suggested financial nostrums 
that would cause the judicious to grieve and which, if accepted, 
would involve the whole country in ruin. Presented in the 
interest of the farmer and in the name of Democracy, they 
would impoverish the former and eternally discredit the latter. 
Some of these suggestions have been prompted by an exuberant 
but utterly misdirected zeal; others by a pitiful ignorance of the 
subject, and others still have their inspiration in the perennial 
and ubiquitous demagogy of a certain class of politicians. It 
would have been sheer foolishness, Mr. Chairman, for the pro- 
ponents of this bill to have undertaken any discrimination 
igainst the American farmer, to whose favor a vast majority 
of Members here owe their political existence and whose inter- 
ests they were commissioned to represent. And, sir, it would 
have been cowardly in the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House had it seught to please the agricultural interests 
by partial legislation, hurtful a the banking and commercial 
interests of the United States. _We have done neither of these 
things. We have sought to do fae justice to all classes; and 
any public man who would have us do otherwise affronts the 
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intelligence and disparages the patriotism of the American 
farmer no less than he outrages the sense of justice of the 
American merchant and banker. It is gratifying to report to 
the House that while in some directions there have been mani- 
festations of selfishness and in others amusing rhetorical ex- 
hibitions in behalf of the people, the committee has had a 
clear perception of its duty and has yielded neither to greed 
nor to declamation. It has steered a straight course, right be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. 

The requirements of the American farmer for bank credit are 
not different from the needs of other members of the community. 
The farmer requires loanable capital to enable him to extend 
his agricultural operations as far as there is profit in them, and 
to take advantage of market conditions which call for the 
application of more wealth than he actually possesses. How- 
ever, while thus essentially on the same basis as others in re- 
spect to loanable funds and his need of credit, the farmer is 
peculiar in the respect that he ordinarily requires a longer 
term of credit than do some other members of the community, 
and in most countries requires currency in the transaction of 
his business rather than book credit with the bank. 

; FARM 


The present bill is intended to render capital available to 
banks through the rediscount operation, and at this point I de- 
sire briefly to call attention to those phases of the bill which 
bear upon the farmer and his welfare and in regard to which it 
is probable that the agriculturist will be directly helped. 

in section 14 of the bill we have provided for the rediscount- 
ing of paper possessing a maturity of not more than 90 days 
in one case and in another case paper possessing a maturity 
of not more than 120 days. In the same section we have pro- 
vided for the making of acceptances by national banks and the 
rediscounting of those acceptances by Federal reserve banks. 

There has been a great deal of misapprehension in many quar- 
ters with reference to the meaning of the 90-day provision in 
this paragraph. The claim has constantly been made that this 
90-day provision would be of no service whatever to the farmer, 
because the farmer never bothers with so short a loan as 90 
days. This, of course, is an entire misapprehension of the whole 
situation. The terms of the bill do not provide that the paper 
shall not be discounted if it runs more than 90 days, but merely 
that it shali not be discounted until it is within 90 days of matur- 
ity. In other words, the bill enables the banker who holds the 
farmer’s paper to shorten the life of the. farmer’s paper by 90 
days and to that extent get new funds with which to aid the 
farmer. Now, just what does this mean? Suppose that the 
loans of a farming community made by national banks will 
average 90 days, with a renewal for 90 days, or six months in 
all. It is evident that a bank which had loaned, let us say 
$25,000, for four months would be able to present this paper at 
the end of the first 30 days of the life of the loan and to get a 
rediscount for the remaining 90 days. That is to say, it would 
be able to draw back the amount of the farmer’s credit at the 
end of the first 30 days and to relend that sum to other people. 
When the time came for renewal the bank would, of course, have 
to be in position to pay its loan or rediscount to the Federal 
reserve bank if it extended the farmer’s accommodation for 
another 90 days out of new funds that have come in meanwhile; 
but it could again rediscount at the end of another 30-day 
period. In other words, if the community were doing its bank- 
ing upon a four months’ period of credit the bank would be 
able to shorten this in practice to a 30-day period of credit. It 
is entirely conceivable that by this process it should practically 
treble the amount of banking capital which it could, if necessary, 
place at the disposal of the community. 

Now, let us suppose that the country bank, as is no doubt 
frequently the case, does not have a steady run of loans such 
as would justify the use of the method just described. Let us 
suppose instead of that that the demand for loans is likely to 
be “bunched” in the late spring and then to slacken so that the 
funds of the banks are tied up on, let us say, six months’ paper. 
Under the 120-day provision of this bill such banks would be 
able to take six months’ paper as soon as it was two months 
old to a Federal reserve bank and rediscount it. In other 
words, funds that would ordinarily have been tied up for four 
months longer will now be actually available to meet such 
additional demands as may come, to the bank in the course of 
the summer and early autumn. Here, again, it is evident that 
the loan period being practically cut down by two-thirds the 
loaning power of the bank is trebled, assuming that it is able 
to obtain from the Federal reserve bank the rediscounts for 
which it has the basis in the shape of paper growing out of 
agricultural transactions. 
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HANDLING FARM CROPS. 


I have been constantly hearing that the proposed bill afforded 
no basis for accommodating the farmer who had raised his 
crops and who desired to get means that would enable him to 
carry them along pending improvement of prices. Nothing 
could be more unjust or further from the facts of the case 
than this. As a matter of fact, the bill makes ample provision 
for the handling of the great export crops of the country, such 
as cotton, wheat, corn, and the like. Not only does it provide 
for loans of the kind already referred to, but in the paragraph 
relating to acceptances it makes ample provision for enabling 
the owner or raiser of crops to retain the title to them while 
they are being disposed of abroad. Let us see how this works. 
If a cotton grower in the South, for example, needs funds, he 
may arrange with a bank near his home to grant him a specified 
credit of, say, $50,000. In this event he would draw a bill of 
exchange or draft on the bank in question for, say, six months 
and would attach to it the documents showing shipment. The 
bank would accept this paper and he would then be in position 
to sell the bill practically anywhere. The credit would be based 
on an actual ownership of cotton protecting the actual amount 
of the bill and investors practically everywhere would feel en- 
tirely at liberty to purchase this paper freely because it had 
been guaranteed by the bank which accepted it. Everywhere 
in the country where there were idle funds there would be a 
demand for these bills. Not only Federal reserve banks, but 
other banks would constitute a market for such bills. When 
rediscounted there they would constitute a virtual extension of 
credit to these banks, enabling them to increase their loaning 
power tremendously and thereby to give to their customers 
accommodation which the latter could not otherwise have ex- 
pected, 

LOWER INTEREST TO THE FARMER. 

The unquestionable effect of this new system would be to draw 
funds now idle in various parts of the country to those regions 
where they could be used to best advantage, and as a result to 
diminish the rate of interest prevailing in the communities 
which thus receive the additional capital through the use of the 
aeceptance method. There is no reason why at the present time 
there should be variations in rates of interest from 3 per cent 
in New York City to 12 or 15 per cent in small towns in the 
cotton-growing regions. If a standard kind of paper were pro- 
vided it should command exactly the same confidence and bear 
exactly the same rate of interest in one part of the country as 
in another. This would mean that acceptances based upon 
goods—protected by cotton in this instance—would constitute 
a standard kind of paper which would be available for redis- 
count at any Federal reserve bank, as well as purchasable by 
investors and banks everywhere throughout the country. The 
consequence would be, as already stated, a very great reduction 
in the rate of interest to the grower or factor who had produced 
cotton and merely required loanable funds as a basis for 
business. 

It is true that the use of the acceptance principle is limited in 
this bill to those commodities and operations that are connected 
with exportation and importation. This limitation has been 
complained of by many of those who believe that its extension 
to domestic operations would be highly advantageous to industry 
and would be free from the dangers which others have pre- 
dicted. Whatever opinion may be entertained on this head, 
however, it is certain that the cotton grower or the wheat ship- 
per can not share it in any such proportion as can other commer- 
cial factors. The fact that so much of our cotton goes abroad 
and that we still ship grain in enormous quantities means that 
those who are concerned in the exportation of these items have 
been exceptionally favored through the restriction of the ac- 
ceptance business to them so that whatever funds are ready 
to be employed in that line of paper will go directly and with- 
out interference into the channels afforded to them by the trade 
in these commodities. 

I want to add an emphatic word upon the other phase of the 
subject to which I have already referred—the farmer’s interest 
in getting not only accommodation under the terms of this bill, 
but his interest in getting it in the cheapest possible way. I 
lave already indicated the reasons for thinking that the work.- 
ing of the discount portions of the bill will greatly reduce the 
farmer's interest burden and supply him with means for mar- 
keting his crops to advantage. From the standpoint of the 
mechanism employed by the farmer there is, however, much to 
be said in addition to what I have already pointed out. To- 
day the farmer in many parts of the country wants his accom- 
modation in the form of currency. This he can not get under 
the existing conditions without involving the bank in heavy 
expense and consequently necessitating the payment of a mate- 
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rially higher rate of interest by himself. 
conditions to which I have thus referred is this: 

Under the national-banking act the bank which wants $100 
in notes must buy $100 in bonds and deposit them with the 


The reason for the 


Treasury. Assuming that these bonds were bought at par, it 
cost $100 in cash to get $100 in notes, and the bank must fur- 
thermore place with the Treasury a 5 per cent redemption fund 
for the purpose of bearing the redemption of the notes when 
they are brought to the Treasury. I will not go into the de- 
tails of the cost of issuing notes further at this point than 
barely to refer to these matters and to the additional outlay 
involved in getting the plates and paying the charge for trans- 
portation of paper necessitated by the present note system. 
The bank gets 2 per cent interest upon its bonds and what- 
ever interest it can secure from the community by lending the 
notes. When allowance has been made for the expenses already 
mentioned and for the due share of administrative outlay in- 
volved in the process of conducting the bank, and presumably 
assigned to the loans made by the issue of notes, in proportion 
to their amount, as compared with the tetal loans of the bank, 
it is clear that the percentage of profit is very small where 
anything like a reasonable rate of interest to the borrower is 
charged. The borrower must, therefore, and is in practice 
required to pay a very high rate of interest to any bank which 
habitually makes its loans by issuing its own notes. Obviously, 
therefore, anything that will reduce the cost of this necessary 
instrument will reduce the charge for loans to the farmer. 

Under the proposed bill it is clear that banks may obtain a 
supply of notes for customers who want their loans in this form 
by paying to the Federal reserve bank of the district in which 
they are situated such rate of rediscount as may be necessary 
to get the reserve bank to take their paper. As the reserve 
bank can then get the notes by segregating the borrower’s 
paper to protect the accommodation thus secured, it is evident 
that there is no reason why the notes should cost the farmer 
anything more than the rate of rediscount fixed by the Federal 
reserve bank plus such commission as the local bank may charge 
for indorsing the borrower’s paper and passing it on to the re- 
serve bank. This change alone ought to reduce the cost of getting 
notes for bank loans by a very material proportion of its pres- 
ent amount. While no one can calculate the exact saving which 
will thus be made with precision, I should be inclined to esti- 
mate that through the elimination of bond security and the sub- 
stitution of the new plan of issue there should be no good reason 
why the note loans made by banks in agricultural regions 
should run to a higher figure than perhaps 6 or 7 per cent as 
against the charge of 12 to 15 per cent that may now be found 
in many of the small towns of the West and South during the 
height of the season. 

As previously stated, Mr. Chairman, we have not sought in 
this bill to help the farmer because he is a farmer. but to help 
the community which resorts to the banks for loans and to help 
the farmer as a necessary and important figure in that com- 
munity. We have helped him as we have helped the merehant 
and manufacturer and other members of the body politic. by 
enabling him to secure, as we think, better and more abundant 
bank accommodation. But, in addition to this, we have re- 
moved the exceptional burdens which rest upon the rural bor- 
rower under the system of national bank-note issue which now 
prevails, and we have thereby placed him upon a footing of 
greater equality and of equity of treatment by making his 
credit instruments as reasonable in their expense to him as are 
those employed by the merchant and manufacturer. We have 
not attempted to exalt him and his interests above those of 
other elements in the community, but we have sought to give 
him what we believe he wanted—an open and fair share upon 
equal terms in the commercial credit of the country. 

Exactly the same advantage, and in like degree, that will be 
afforded the farmers of the country under the rediscount pro- 
vision of this bill will extend to every description of legitimate 
business and industry; hence I will not further consider this 
section of the measure. 

BANK RESERVES. 


Section 20 of the pending bill, Mr. Chairman, constitutes one 
cf its vital features. It is the real point of attack by the big 
bankers of the central reserve cities. Recently at their Chicago 
conference and now before a standing committee at the other 
end of the Capitol these gentlemen enumerate various altera- 
tions which they would have made in this bill. But in real 
truth their fundamental and insuperable objection is to the 
reserve requirement. All other faultfinding is simply strategic. 


This is no conjecture of my own; I assert it as a fact which 
has been borne in upon me time and time again since the first 

I assert it as a fact 
Not one of the bankers 


print of this bill eame from the press. 
and have conclusive proof of its verity. 











— 


who have recently testified before the Senate committee can 
controvert the statement. 

The whole fight of the great bankers is to drive us from our 
firm resolve to break down the artificial connection between 
the banking business of this country and the stock speculative 
operations at the money centers. The Monetary Commission, 
with more discretion than courage, absolutely evaded the prob- 
lem; but the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
has gone to the very root of this gigantic evil and in this bill 
proposes to cut the cancer out. Under existing law we have 
permitted banks to pyramid credit upon credit and to call these 
credits reserves. It is a misnomer; they are not reserves. And 
when financial troubles come and the country banks call for 
their money with which to pay their creditors they find it all 
invested in stock-gambling operations. . ‘There is suspension of 
payment and the whole system breaks down under the strain, 
causing widespread confusion and almost inconceivable damage. 

TH® REAL FIGHT. 


The avowed purpose of this bill is to cure this evil; to with- 
draw the reserve funds of the country from the congested 
money ceuters and to make them readily available for business 
uses in the various sections of the country to which they belong. 
This we propose to do cautiously, without any shock to the ex- 
isting arrangement, graduating the operation to prevalent condi- 
tions and extending it over a period of 86 months. This affords 
ample time to the reserve and central reserve city banks to 
adjust themselves to the reserve requirements of the new sys- 
tem. Out of abundant precaution we have actually given them 
a longer time than the best practical bankers of the conntry 
have said was needed. But, Mr. Chairman. the plaint of these 
gentlemen is not as to time, but as to fact. They do not want 
existing arrangements disturbed; they desire to perpetuate a 
fictitious, unscientific system, sanctioned by Jaw. but condemned 
by experience and bitterly offensive to the Ameriean people—a 
system which everybody knows encourages and promotes the 
worst description of stock gambling. The real opposition to this 
bill is not as to Government control, upon which we shall never 
yield; it is not as to the capital subscription required, which is 
precisely that of the Aldrich scheme un:nimously indorsed by 
the American Bankers’ Association ; it is not as to the 5 per cent 
dividend allowed member banks, the exact limit prescribed in 
the Aldrich bill; it is not as to compuisory membership, which 
was provided in another way in the Aldrich scheme; it is not 
as to the bond-refunding proposition, infinitely simpler and less 
expensive than the Aldrich device. It is none of these things, 
Mr. Chairman, that vexes the big bankers. It is a loss of profits 
derived from a system which makes them the legal custodians 
of all the reserve funds of the country, $240,000000 of which 
funds on the 24th day of November, 1912. they had put into the 
maelstrom of Wall Street stock operations, 


DISAGREEING CRITICS. 


I distinctly am not appealing to the prejudice against great 
bankers. No man worthy to be a representative of the American 
people ought to deal with a problem of such magnitude without 
feeling profoundly the obligation to be fir and just to every 
interest involved. But so should the big bankers deal with us. 
They have assured us that the bill is workable; yet in another 
place they say itis not. The critics are not agreed among them- 
selves even as to what the bill provides or :s to what it means, 
Mr. James B. Forgan, the Nestor of American bankers, testified 
before the Senate committee last Friday that this measure would 
contract credits to the extent of $1,800.060.000, whereas Mr. 
Chas. G. Dawes, an ex-Comptroller of the Currency, now presi- 
dent of a large bank in Mr. Forgan’s own city, publicly asserted 
a week ago that the bill involves an enormons inflation. So in 
the East recently an eminent banker of New York City declared 
that under this bill there would be a frightful contraction of 
credit, whereas in the same city the foreign-exchange expert 
of one of the biggest banks there figured out for the president of 
the institution that possible expansion under the bill would 
reach the aggregate amount of nearly $2,000,000,000, 


And thus the conflict of opinion runs. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Chairman, neither of these postulates is true. Certainly 
it is impossible that both of them can be true. It may be confi- 
dently asserted that there will not be one dollar of harmful 
contraction under this bill; and ‘those who undertake to figure 
otherwise conveniently ignore’ the fact that we have released a 
considerable portion of existing bank reserve. Frankly, there 
can be expansion under the bill; and, according to Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of New York, the country 
just now greatly needs credit expansion. He figures that 


$2,000.000.000 can be used within the next five years in develop- 
But the committee has care- 
If the 


ing a single industry in America. 
fully provided against dangerous er undue expansion. 
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banks of the country will not exercise common prudence in the 

matter, it is within the power of the Federal reserve board to 
compel them to do so by laying a firm hand upon the rate of 
discount. Moreover, the gold-reserve requirement and the re- 
demption facilities afforded by the bill will have a powerful 
tendency toward checking expansion. But I will not longer 
claim the attention of the House upon this particular phase of 
the subject. I desire briefly to demonstrate the entire feasi- 
bility of the scheme provided by this bill for shifting the re- 
serves without contracting credit. The matter has been figured 
out by the best experts in the country. It has been gone over 
with extreme care and we confidently challenge criticism of the 
facts and figures presented. 


PRESENT RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 


Section 22 of the bill provides for a revision of the existing 
reserves of national banking associations, which, under the 
present reserve system, are divided into three classes, (a) coun- 
try banks, (b) reserve city banks, (c) central reserve city 
banks. Country banks are required to hold 6 per cent of their 
deposit liabilities in lawful money and 9 per cent in balances 
with other banks; reserve city banks are required to hold 124 
per cent of their deposits in lawful money and 12} per cent in 
balances with other banks in central reserve cities; central re- 
serve city banks are required to hold 25 per cent of, their depos- 
its (including those of other banks with them) in lawful money 
in their own vaults, 

The aim of this measure is to transfer these reserves away 
from banks. other than those to which they belong, so that ulti- 
mately bank reserves will be held partly in the vaults of the 
banks to which they belong, and partly in the regional reserve 
banks, the reserve banks taking the place of existing reserve 
eity and central’ reserve city banks in their relation to member 
aso PROPOSED RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 

Carrying out this plan, it is provided (a) that 5 per cent of 
the outstanding deposits of all banks shall be carried in the 
new reserve banks; (b) 5 per cent of the deposits of present 
country banks to be carried in cash: in their own vaults; (c) 
2 per cent of the deposits of present country banks to be car- 
ried either in cash in: their own vaults or as a balance with 
new reserve banks; (d) 9 per cent of the deposits of present 
reserve city and central reserve city banks to be carried in cash 
in their own vaults; (¢e) 4 per cent of the deposits of present 
reserve city and central reserve city banks to be carried either 
in cash in their own vaults or as balances with the new reserve 
banks. 

It may be here explained that the “balances” spoken of can 
be obtained by rediscounting paper with the new reserve banks. 


THD DEMONSTRATION, 


From the foregoing it is clear that as some discretion is left 
to the banks about their reserves the exact position of those 
reserves at any given time can not be predicted. Maximum and 
minimum limits can, however, be fixed. This is done as follows 

At the date of June 4, 1913: (comptroller’s: last report), the 
present bank reserve in central reserve: cities was $409,601,424 
held in eash. 

At the same date, the reserve which would have been re- 
quired under this bill would have been 9 per cent of net deposits 
then subject to reserve requirements in cash, and 9 per cent in 
balances with the new reserve banks, as follows: 

$141, 127, 835 
141,.127,.835 
282, 255, 670 

From this it is clear that if the balances under the new plan 

were established by taking actual money and putting it in the 


reserve banks the actual release of cash as compared with the | 


present plan would be the difference between the total new re- 
serve and the present reserve, while if the reserve balances were 
created by rediscounting the cash released under the new plan 
would be the difference between the cash required to. be held 


under the new plan and the cash now actually held. That 
would signify : 


Maximum release of a 
Minimum release of ¢ 


At the same ane mentioned above the banking reser 
reserve cities as held by the banks was: 


ve in 


$250, 383, 926 

232, 799, 679 

niin eats visancie meni Riana adele 483, 183, 605 
Under this bill these banks would have to hold in cash 9 per 
cent of their net deposits subject to reserve requirements and a 
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like amount in balances which would be for the reserve cities as 
a& group: 

$175, 128, TOL 

175, 128, 701 


3% 50, 402 2 

Comparing these figures with the present requirements as 

already given it is seen that the new plan might mean either a— 

Maximum release of cash — $765, 255, 225 

Or a maximum contraction of cash__ 99, 873, 476 

At the same date mentioned above the banking reserve in 
country banks was held as follows: 


DN SO in a ee a $289, 
Held in balances 


on 


avi, 


392,177 
310, 689, 129 


~ 600, 081, 306 

Under this bill the cash required would be 5 per cent of their 
net deposits subject to reserve requirements and 7 per cent in 
balances (2 of this at the band’s discretion). This would mean: 


OT a eae $180, 533 3, 642 
Se re Te ey I acacia thinset bide inact , 100 


33, 280, 742 

On the same principle as before this would mean a maximum 
release or contraction as follows: 
Be I  sastbapbianeounini 
Maximum contraction__ 

Thus it appears that there would be a possible maximum con- 
traction as follows: 
Reserve city banks 
Country banks 


on 74 
de, 


NN a al a 243, 862, 
Deduct central reserve city release 127, 345,.75 


Net contraction , 516, 28 
Tt is also evident that the result might work out as follows : 
» 589 


452, 587, 349 

It might reasonably be asked, Which of these results would 
probably be reached? Assume that the first (contraction) was 
the net result owing to banks fulfilling their reserve require- 
ments by depositing. cash in every instance. The Government 
balances. which are now to be poured into trade channels 
through the new reserve banks. will run from. $200,000.,000 to 

250.000,060. Bearing in mind the fact that the capital of the 
new banks has to be raised in cash, it will be seen that inde- 
pendent of this capital the monetary situation would be left 
about the same as it is to-day, except that the new reserve 
banks: would be in: position to add their loaning power to that of 
the older banks. If we now assume that the transfer of reserves 
resulted in the extreme limit of expansion already referred to, 
it would be noted that the cash is released only on the assump- 
tion that the reserve requirements are met by rediscounting. 
If,. however, the new reserve banks have to hold one-third in 
lawful. money in order to make these discounts, it is clear that 
only two-thirds of $452,587,349, or about $300,000,000, will be 
released. Of this sum a certain part would be needed in bring- 
ing the reserves of State banks which may become members of 
the new associations up to the level which is required of them 
How much this would be can not be positively asserted. 

If it be asserted that this process will lead to inflation the 
answer to be made is that whether it will or not is a matter 
in the hands of the reserve banks, which have it in their power, 
by fixing their rate of discount suitably, to prevent the banks 
from creating reserve balances in excess of the required 5 per 
eent. If the reserve banks should do this, it would be found 
that the required 5 per cent referred to would be about $356,- 
000,000, while the amount which the banks at their option might 
or might not obtain in this way would be about $213.000,060, 
the actual. cash required to be held by them under the new plan 
being as follows: j 
Central reserve city banks 
Reserve city banks 
Country banks 


a Bond 835 
175, 128, TOL 
3, 642 
496, 790, 178 
Add to this the amount which the reserve banks can at their 
option make it worth while for the other banks to held in cash, 
or to deposit with them in cash, and we have a total of about 
710,000,000. The actual cash held to-day by the banks at home 
Something 
like $240,000,000 would thus be released under the probable 
working out of the system, and this would be drawn upon for 
the other purposes already referred to. 
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COUNTRY BANKS UNDER THE BILL. 


There has been a strenuous effort to prejudice the country 
banks aginst the bill. inspired, as I believe and have reason to 
assert, by banking institutions with close and extensive Wall 
Street affiliations. The propaganda was not prompted by any 
special solicitude for the country banks, but by chagrin over 
the prospect of being deprived by this bill of the reserve funds 
of the country banks. Mr. Owen, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
in a letter which has since been made a Senate document, 
sharply pointed out the fallacy of the contention that country 
banks are offered no inducements to come into this system; so 
it would seem superfluous for me to present this aspect of the 
case here. However. I shall do so very briefly. 

Let it be assumed that a bank of $100.000 capital (no sur- 
plus) is the owner of $75.000 in United States 2 per cent bonds 
and has outstanding $75,000 of circulation. Let it also be 
assumed that this bank has total outstanding deposits of 
$100000. The bank is a country bank. 

How will the new plan affect this institution? In the first 
place, the bank in question, if it has $400,000 of deposits, must 
have on hand in its ewn vaults 6 per cent of that amount in 
ensh, or $24.000, and must have 9 per cent of that amount, or 
$36.00Q, as a balance with the reserve city bank. 

Under this bill this bank must have a reserve of 12 per cent 
instead of 15. of which 5 per cent. or $20.000, must be in cash 
in the vaults, while $20,000 must ultimately be placed with the 
reserve bank and $8.000 may be kept either in the one place or 
in the other, when the whole measure has become operative at 
the end of three years. 

As the bank has $24.000 cash when it enters the system, it is 
$4,000 ahead of the amount required to be held in its own vaults. 
It can- draw for the remaining $28,000 required of it upon its 
present reserve city correspondent, with which it holds $36,000, 
sending the $28,000 check to the new Federal reserve bank. 
After the transaction is over its reserves will be complete, and 
it will have $4.000 in cash and $8.000 in balances over and 
above what it needs to meet it reserve requirements. 

The bank, however, must contribute $10,000 to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank which it has joined. If it 
pays this amount out of the $12,000 surplus it will become the 
owner of $10.000 stock in the new reserve bank and will still 
have $2.000 surplus out of its former balances. 

This bank was receiving probably 2 per cent upon the $36,000 
balances it carried, making in all $720 a year. Assuming that 
the stock in the new reserve bank pays 5 per cent, it will yield 
an income of $500 a year. The bank, moreover, has $2,000 of 
free cash stil] remaining which it can loan after withdrawing it 
from its present correspondents—say, at 5 per cent. bringing in 
$100 annually. Or if it were to use this $2.000 as a reserve 
upon which to build up new loans it could lend about $16,000 
thereon. which at 5 per cent would yield it $800. On this basis 
the changed situation of the bank might result in a loss of about 
$120 a year or in a gain of $580 or in anything between those 
two sums. The reasonable expectation would be that the bank 
would gei a material increase in its revenue. Just how much 
would depend upon the extent of the loans it could make in 
response to demand in the community. 

The bank would be able to exchange each year 5 per cent of 
its present $75,000 of 2 per cent bonds, or $3,750. If we assume 
that the bank sells the 3 per cent bonds it receives through 
this exchange at par, and with the proceeds pays off the notes 
now outstanding against them, the effect is simply to reduce its 
assets and liabilities by equal amounts, at the same time re- 
leasing it from the necessity of retaining the 5 per cent redemp- 
tion fund in Washington which at once becomes available as a 
basis for reserve loans at home. This 5 per cent redemption 
fund would be on $3,750 equivalent to about $185. If this were 
loaned directly at 5 per cent it would yield an income of $9.25. 
If the $185 were used as a 12 per cent reserve against loans, 
about $1,500 of loans could be made which at 5 per cent would 
yield $75. This if taken in connection with the showing made 
above would reduce the loss to $45 a year or would increase 
the gain to $655, with corresponding changes in intermediate 
points between these two extremes. If the banks had no notes 
outstanding against the bonds which it converted and sold. it 
would get fluid funds equal to the amount of the bonds thus 
sold which could be loaned at 5 per cent instead of the 2 per 
cent now paid by the bonds. This would be a difference of 3 
per cent per year in favor of the new plan on a principal of 
$3.750. On the other hand, if the bank simply paid off its 
outstanding notes out of nonreserve money on hand (as in 
many cases it might) and held the new 3 per cent bonds as an 
investment it would profit to the extent of 1 per cent over the 
existing situation on a principal of $3,750 a year or $37.50 the 
first year, $75 the second year, and so on. At the end of 20 
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years it would be 1 per cent ahead on its whole $75,000 bonds, 
or $750 annually. In this event it is clear that within three 
years the increased revenue from its bonds would offset any 
possible loss due to the sacrifice on the 2 per cent interest on 
reserves. Against this might fairly be set off the income, if 
any, that it might have made by loaning the cash used to cancel 
its outstanding bank notes. 

Summarizing, it is safe to say that upon the narrowest pos- 
sible basis likely to present itself in the case of this bank the 
institution would, if it paid up its whole reserves under the new 
plan in cash, fully clear itself and make an additional revenue 
of from $200 to $500. If instead of paying up its reserves in 
cash it got the reserve credit by rediscounting, it might profit 
to a very much greater degree; how much greater can not be 
estimated without knowing the rate of interest in the com- 


munity and the extent to which it could obtain paper eligible 
for rediscount. 


REFUNDING BONDS. 


Retirement of the national-bank circulation, frequently re- 
dundant and never elastic, is regarded as one of the essentials 
of currency reform. During the 12 years that I have served 
as a member of the Banking and Currency Committee the uni- 
versal testimony of banker and business man, text writer and 
political economist has favored this alteration in the existing 
system. All-political parties are pledged to this reform, notably 
the Democratic Party, which has repeatedly declared for it, 
In its platform of 1896 it declared: 

Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations 
or ivdividuals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended to 
circulate as money by national banks as in derogation of the Constitu- 
tion, and we demand that all paper which is made a legal tender for 
public and private debts, or which is receivable for dues to the United 


States, shall be issued by the Government of the United States and 
shall be redeemable in coin. 


Again, in 1800, the Democratic platform on the same subject 
declared that— 


A permanent national-bank currency, secured by Government bonds, 
must have a permanent debt to rest upon, and if the bank currency is 
to increase the debt must also increase. ‘The Republican currency 
scheme is therefore a scheme for fastening upon the taxpayers a per- 
petual and growing debt. We are opposed to this private corporation 
paper circulated as money but without legal-tender qualities and de- 
mand the retirement of the national-bank notes as fast as Government 
paper or silver certificates can be substituted for them. 

This measure provides for the gradual retirement of national- 
bank circulation over a period of 20 years and the reversion of 
the right of note issue to the Government of the United States. 
Such an alteration in the existing system necessitates the refund- 
ing of United States 2 per cent bonds, which afford the basis of 
bank-note circulation. To my mind it needs no argument to de- 
termine that both the honor and the credit of the Government 
are involved in the proposition that whenever the Government 
withdraws the circulation privilege from its 2 per cent bonds it 
should reimburse the holders of its securities for the inevitable 
depreciation which will ensue. The refunding scheme which we 
have here provided contemplates this; and while it involves 
the assumption by the Government of a slightly increased inter- 
est charge, it is perfectly manifest that the Government has long 
ago received its compensation in the abnormally low rate at 
which it has been enabled for years to float its indebtedness 
under the existing system. 

But aside from this, Mr. Chairman, the bill provides other 
compensations. It enables the Government to resume and ex- 
ercise a function which for 50 years has been confided to pri- 
vate corporations, the value of which has been variously com- 
puted to be between 14 and 2} per centum on the amount of 
circulation outstanding. In addition to this the Government 
shares in the excess earnings of the regional reserve banks; and 
finally, but most important of all, this new system will provide a 
rediscount scheme so much less expensive than the existing bond- 
secured currency plan as to make certain a reduction in the 
interest charge upon commercial transactions with the banks; 
so that, from every practical point of view, as well as upon 
considerations of public honor, the 2 per cent Government bonds 
should be refunded into 3 per cents or paid by the Govern- 
ment at par with accrued interest. I am well aware that there 
are critics of this plan who are not mere cavilers; but we do 
not fear to subject our attitude on this question to the dispas- 
sionate judgment of the American people. 

DIVISION OF EARNINGS, 


The division of earnings provided by this bill for the Federal 
reserve banks will stand the test of fair disputation, albeit 
many of the bankers are insisting that the cumulative dividend 
provided should be increased from 5 to 6 per cent. The rate 
fixed by this bill is exactly the rate fixed by the Aldrich bill, 
which the bankers unanimously indorsed. But the contention is 
that the Aldrich bill did not shift reserves and thus deprive 
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the country banks of the 2 per cent interest which they have 
received upon their balances with correspondent banks. That 
is true. Neither did the Aldrich bill reduce country reserves 
from 15 to 12 per cent and other reserves from 25 to 18 per 
cent, nor did the Aldrich bill provide, in addition to a cumu- 
lative dividend, that the stockholding banks might receive 40 
per cent of the excess earnings of the system. I have already 
pointed ont that the interest to be derived by country banks 
from credit extensions based on the reserve-release clause of 
this bill will greatly more than compensate them for the loss of 
interest on their balances, to say nothing of the vastly superior 
advantages of a banking system which will never break down 
over a banking system which has repeatedly involved all the 
banks and the whole country in disaster. 
NOTE ISSUES. 

In this country there is sharp division of opinion upon the 
question of note issues, one schoo] of thought contending that it 
is strictly a banking function and another that it is an essential 
function of government. In this bill we have provided that the 
Government shall issue the notes, but only upon application by 
the banks and through the banks. The controversy over this 
provision is entirely sentimental. The section as it stands con- 
stitutes a compromise; but there is not a single element of un- 
soundness in the provision. Behind the notes is a gold reserve 
of 334 per cent, commercial security amounting to dollar for 
dollar, a first and paramount lien on all the assets of the reserve 
banks and, superimposed, the obligation of the United States. 
To those who advocate Government issue, it may be said that 
they have it here in terms, with discretion in the Federal re- 
serve board to issue upon application or to withhold. To those 
who contend for bank issues, we may say that, in the practical 
operation of the system, you have it here; because only upon 
application of the bank can the Government issue. To those 
who affect, or sincerely entertain, solicitude for the Govern- 
ment’s credit, it may be pointed out, as a practical fact, that the 
security behind the notes here provided is many times more than 
sufficient to protect the Government before the note holder 
would reach the Treasury counter. Whatever other objections 
may be urged to the system, not a critic of this bill—banker, 
business man, or specialist—has ever suggested that the note 
here provided is not as sound as gold itself. [Applause.] 

CONCLUSION, 


I will not, Mr. Chairman, weary Members with an explana- 
tion now of the minor details of this measure; these are fully 
set out in the printed report which accompanies the bill. We 
have made provision for foreign banking, designed to extend 
our foreign trade by furnishing quicker exchanges and affording 
infinitely better banking facilities in that field of enterprise. 
We have incorporated in the bill a savings-department clause, 
which will enable the national banks of the country to do busi- 
ness of this nature under authority of the statute rather than 
in disregard of the law. We have provided a more effective and 
less expensive method of domestic exchange and collection and 
also a system of examination and publicity which better safe- 
guards the banking operations of the country. 

The work of the Banking and Currency Committee has been 
tedious and laborious, dealing with a subject exceedingly com- 
plex and upon the details of which, if not upon the general 
principles involved, there are wide divergencies of opinion and 
varying degrees of antagonism. We have done the best we could. 
Without practical banking experience, disclaiming expert knowl- 
edge of the subject, I have tried as chairman of the committee 
to reconcile conflicting views, to compose all friction from 
whatever source arising, to embody in the bill the technical 
knowledge of the banker, the wisdom of the philosophers, and 
the rights of the people. We have not desired to approach or 
consider the question from the standpoint of party politics. It 
is too universal a problem for that. It is not a matter for party 
advantage. I have kept in constant contact and pleasant inter- 
course with the ranking minority member of the committee, giv- 
ing him every successive reprint of the bill, affordingall the in- 
formation that he might desire, and inviting in-good faith such 
suggestions as he might care to make. And now, Mr. Chairman, 
sure of our ground, yet conscious of human limitations, we sub- 
mit this bill to the judgment of the House, challenging a fair con- 
sideration of its provisions and devoutly invoking the patriotic 
cooperation of our colleagues in what should be a great service 
to the country and a memorable achievement of the Sixty-third 
Congress. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, within the limit of the time 
that I have allotted to myself and in justice to my colleagues 
who desire to speak on this subject it will be impossible for me 


to discuss this great, complex, and technical question as ex- 
haustively as I would like. 
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I approach the discussion of this measure in no partisan 
spirit. I deeply regret the manner in which the majority of this 
House have seen fit to prepare this bill for our consideration. 
The manner of its preparation, first in secret conferences of 
the majority members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and then in a secret party caucus of the majority, tends 
to give to the measure a partisan aspect. I regard this as very 
unfortunate. This question is too big, too vastly important to 
all the people to become the football of politics. A banking 
and currency system is a great, complex, scientific, and busi- 
ness proposition. It has nothing whatever to do with politics 
and partisan politics should have nothing whatever to do with 
it. It would certainly be a great national calamity if legisla- 
tion affecting this great subject is to be dictated not by expe- 
rience and well-grounded principles but by the passions and 
excitement attending a national party convention, the effect of 
which would be that there would be a change in banking and 
currency laws and our fiscal policy generally whenever there 
should come a change of party administration. 

In order that I may not contribute, even in a small degree, 
to that undesirable result I shall refuse to regard the bill 
under consideration as in any sense a partisan measure. I 
believe that the bill would be a better bill had it been prepared 
in a nonpartisan way by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the manner usual with most bills in this House; but 
that should not and will not influence my judgment upon one 
item of the measure. I propose to consider it strictly upon its 
merits. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in order that my words may not be misinter- 
preted, I desire to say—and I say this on behalf of members of the 
minority of the committee—that we have received every cour- 
tesy at the hands of the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as well as from all other members. The chair- 
man, at considerable trouble to himself, saw that we received 
the confidential reprints which were made from time to time 
in the consideration of the bill by the majority. I wish to say, 
too, that suggestions were invited from us before the bill went 
into the caucus of the majority. We made some suggestions, 
and it is only just to say that quite a number of those sugges- 
tions, or the substance of them, are incorporated in this bill. 

Until very recently, with few exceptions, only two classes of 
people in this country have studied, publicly discussed, and 
proposed changes in our banking and currency system. The 
first and largest class has been made up of cranks and imprac- 
tical inexperienced men who narrowly look upon all bankers 
as bogy men who thrive upon the commercial vitals of the 
public, whose activities are wholly inimical to the interests of 
the people, and upon all banks, and especially all banks of 
issue, as usurpers of the monetary and financial functions of 
the Government and instrumentalities by means of which the 
Shylocks of the land exact their tribute from those in financial 
need and distress and generally rob and oppress the people. 
Of this type the Greenbacker of a few years ago is a pronounced 
example. Quite common 25 years ago, these discoverers of the 
panacea for all our financial ills are not so numerous as they 
once were, though one provision of this bill is proof that there are 
still a large number of these erudite gentlemen left among us. 
In these later years they have been reenforced by a number of 
other impractical dreamers who want to make currency out of 
cotton, corn, cucumbers, watermelons, and other agricultural 
products and saddle upon the Government the burden of keep- 
ing this kind of primitive currency on a par with gold. It is 
well for this bill and the country that the majority of the 
Banking and Currency Committee turned their backs upon this 
proposition. 

The second class of people, who in the past have discussed 
the banking and currency question with great assurance, was 
composed of men who had a book knowledge of the subject 
more or less superficial, not supplemented by any practical busi- 
ness or banking experience. These men generally became enam- 
ored of some foreign system and became advocates of the Ger- 
man, French, Canadian, or some other system for this country, 
or of one or more features of some of them, the effect of which 
would if adopted here be wholly revolutionary in character, 
and the principal effect of its adoption would probably be to 
demonstrate that the feature recommended was not at all 
adapted to our conditions. 

Only recently have the large body of intelligent, practical, 
and experienced men of the country been giving careful thought 
and study to the solution of the great banking and currency 
problems which are calling for solution. 

Any person studying this most important and complex subject 
should bear constantly in mind one fundamental and control- 
ling fact, namely, every banking and currency system worthy the 
name is an evolution brought about by the efforts of the bank- 
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ers, legislators, and business men of the different countries to 
meet the commercial needs of the people. Unlike Minerva, who 
sprang miraculously and instantly perfect from the brain of 
Jove, no one of these systems came complete from the brain of 
any one man or set of men. All these systems of the world 
have gradually grown up from more imperfect beginnings to 
their present state of perfection and usefulness. Some of this 
growth has come through legislation in the first instance, but 
most of it has developed wholly independent of law. No one of 
these systems is in its important features a copy of another. 
The English system is very different from the German and the 
French quite different in most respects from either, while the 
Canadian system is radically different from all those above 
mentioned. Each of them, however, is adapted to the condi- 
tions, habits, traditions, sentiments, and business needs of the 
people whom it serves. 

The great central banks of Europe as they exist to-day are 
likewise: an evolution. The Bank of France, for example, was 
brought into being to assist the Government in its financial 
operations, chiefly by finding a market for its bonds or securi- 
ties. From this beginning it has developed until its original 
function is comparatively unimportant, and it has graduaily 
become the great conserver of the gold supply of France, the 
balance wheel of its financial machinery, and probabiy the 
soundest if not the largest financial institution in the world. 

Let me, therefore, admonish all banking and currency re- 
formers that we can not perfect our system by any radical revo- 
lutionary methods. We can not ruthlessly tear down and up- 
root everything we have in this country in the way of a banking 
and currency system and proceed to build a new structure from 
the foundation. Such a thing is impracticable; it is absolutely 
impossible, even if desirable, which, in my judgment, it cer- 
tainly is not. We must recognize that we have evoluted a long 
way from the financial chaos and weakness of 75 years ago. 
In most respects our national banking system is sound, finan- 
cially and scientifically. The weak places need to be discov- 
ered and strengthened, those things that are unsound should 
be removed, and the system made as strong and perfect as 
possible. In order to do this it is not necessary to adopt bodily 
any part of any foreign system. In fact, I think it would bea 
great mistake to do this. The problem is to perfect our present 
system. not to make a new one; and in order to do this we do 
not necessarily need a central bank formulated on the plan of 
the German Reichsbank, the Bank of France, or the Bank of 
Kngland, or, indeed, any other central bank. Neither is it nec- 
essary to insist upon the branch-bank system of Canada. We 
may, however, safely take the well-established underlying prin- 
ciples of any of these systems and adapt them so far as possible 
to our own conditions. 

With these preliminary considerations in view, let us see what 
are the glaring defects in our system. I believe the principal 
ones to be these: 


DEFECTS OF OUR SYSTEM. 


First. The lack of elasticity in our currency and the rigidity 
of our Jaws in regard to reserves. 

Second. Our system of independent banks with no control or 
reserve power anywhere and no union among the banks gen- 
erally to enable them and each of them to get support and to 
replenish their cash and reserves in times of financial stress. 

Third. The failure of the bankers and especially of the law- 
inaking powers of the several States, to properly distinguish 
between commercial banks and banking and investment banks 
and banking, is a source of great weakness and the cause of 
many of our troubles and disasters in the past. These two 
kinds of banking are very different in character and the laws 
controlling them should be different. 

Fourth. Our foolish, slipshod, and ineffective inspection of 
banks under our national system, and the still more foolish 
and superficial inspection provided by most of the States, should 
at once be abolished and real business inspection for all banks 
provided. 

These four weaknesses removed, and I am sure all who have 
given the subject any deep consideration will agree that at 
least our system would be much more nearly perfect than it is. 
In the course of my remarks I shall briefly discuss the sub- 
jects suggested by the headings above named, and especially 
with reference to the bill now before us, which undertakes to 
correct all these weaknesses. 

OUR INELASTIC CURRENCY, 








First, as to our inelastic currency system. 
elements of our currency are four: 
1. Gold, generally represented by gold certificates. 
2. Silver, generally represented by silver certificates. 
3. The Treasury notes or greenbacks. 
4. The national-bank currency. 


The principal 
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There can be no elasticity in gold or silver nor in the Treasury 
notes. Of necessity these elements in the currency can not be 
expanded nor contracted so as to respond to the varying needs 
of trade and commerce. And the same statement applies with 
equal force to the gold and silver certificates which only rep- 
resent the coin deposited in the Treasury. 

The only element in the currency that might be made elastic 
is the national-bank notes. But under existing law they are as 
rigid and fixed in amount as gold or silver, and they will always 
remain so as long as they are tied to United Stntes bonds or 
any other fixed security. Instead of responding to the demands 
of commerce—increasing in volume when the demand for cur- 
rency is greatest and diminishing almost to the vanishing point, 
as they should, when the demand is least—these bank notes ac- 
tually increase when the demand is least, as a rule, and de- 
crease when the demand for currency is greater. In the fall, 
which is the time for our great currency demand, the amount 
of bank notes in circulation generally decreases several million 
dollars each year, and in the spring, when there is no demand 
for money, the circulation has many times increased, sometimes 
as much as $20,000,000 over the circulation in the fall. This is, 
of course, very unnatural and the results can but be evil, accen- 
tuating the shortage of currency in the fall and stimulating 
speculation in the spring. 

THS 


PROPOSED REMEDY FOR INELASTICITY. 


This bill undertakes to remove the present rigidity from our 
currency system by permitting the regional reserve banks pro- 
vided for in the bill to issue currency based upon a gold re- 
serve and the commercial assets of the country instead of upon 
bonds. The experience of other countries has demonstrated that 
such a currency is easily responsive to the varying commercial 
demands of the business community. This feature of the bill 
is largely an adaptation of the principles underlying the Ger- 
man eurrency system, the most important departure therefrom 
being the substitution of the 12 regional reserve banks for one 
central bank 

I am aware that the German system has been violently 
criticized in many quarters as unsound and something to be 
avoided. One high authority has charged it with carrying finan- 
cial dynamite, feared by all Europe. Although there may be 
some foundation for these criticisms, they are not wholly justi- 
fied by the facts. Since the adoption of her present currency 
system Germany has passed through one of the greatest periods 
of financial and industrial developments known to history, sec- 
ond only to the development along similar lines that during the 
same time has taken place in this country. As a resu't Ger- 
many’s banks and financial institutions have been almost con- 
stantly taxed to their limit. Had not the present system per- 
mitted the largest use of credit in financing her great indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings many of them must have 
languished or have halted until more actual money could have 
been accumulated or otherwise provided. There is not a doubt 
that the German banking and currency system has played a 
very large and important part in her recent industrial and 
commercial progress. 

I admit that it is yet to be absolutely proved that any part 
of such a system will work successfully here. It may turn out 
not to fit the commercial instincts and habits of our people. It 
has even been charged that there is little or no comme?:cial 
paper in this country of the character which is described in the 
bill and therefore it can not be used as a basis for currency 
issues. Even if this be so, commercial paper of a character to 
satisfy the law can easily be created, and will be created if it 
is to the interest of the commercial and financial classes to use 
it as a basis for currency. 

In spite of all these criticisms, I am firmly of the opinion 
that if the principles above referred to can be put into active 
operation they will work a vast improvement in our system. 
Personally I believe that it. would be safer to make efforts at 
the reform of our system more strictly along the lines of our 
own fingzcial evolution than by borrowing from some foreign 
system. I would prefer to see us legalize and enlarge the pres- 
ent clearing-house associations under proper governmental regu- 
lation so as to embrace all the banks, and intrust to such asso- 
ciations the duty of supplying to the people and the business 
interests the elastic currency which is needed, something after 
the manner of the Fowler bill, reported to this House some four 
or five years ago. I think reform along these lines would be 
more in harmony with the feelings, traditions, and habits of our 
people. The experience of 1907 makes me know that such a sys- 
tem properly created and regulated would work successfully. 
In this feeling of preference I am probably not susteined by 
the weight of financial authority in this country. And, anyhow, 
progress along this line being at this time impossible, I shall 
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mupport anything which promises to be an improvement on doa 
present system. wich in some respects is unscientifie and thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory. 

AID OF NATIONAL BANKS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS OF NEW SYSTEM. 


3ut the most perfect banking and currency system in the 
world is useless if you can not put it into operation. The sys- 
tem ereated by this bill, or by any bill, can not be put into 
operation in this country unless a large majority of national 
banks at least go into it. On its face it appears to be compul- | 
sory upon all national banks; but, of course, in the last analysis 
this is not so. The time has gone by when the Government can 
confiscate a man’s property or compel him to employ his capital 
and talents in any business that he does not think for his inter- 
est to engage in, even if he is a banker. Gentlemen are very 
much mistaken if they think that many men will engage in the 
banking business for the compensation of 5 per cent on their 
capital. Good, absolutely safe bonds can be had that will yield 
5 per cent, and all the holder need do is to cut off his coupons 
at the proper time and present them for collection. 

It is likely, too, that the profits of the regional reserve banks 
proposed by this bill will for some time be prospective only. 
Many country banks, in the West at least, can loan their money 
at 7 and 8 per cent. Since they have little or no commercial 
paper of the kind designated in the bill, what incentive is offered 
in this bill for these country banks to put their money into 
the stock of the regional reserve banks at 5 per cent? Judg- 
ing by the letters I have received, many of them will decline to 
do it, and will either surrender their national charters and 
reorganize under the State laws or go into liquidation. 

Can the system be successfully inaugurated without these 
small national banks, or indeed without the cooperation of 
practically all the national banks? I doubt it. The failure of 
any large proportion of the natidnal banks to go into the new 
system would weaken -the proposed reserve banks to such an 
extent as to make them ineffective, and whether such banks 
reorganized under State laws or went into liquidation, they 
would in either case retire their circulation, thus producing an 
arbitrary and sudden contraction of the currency, which might 
prove to be disastrous. It is of the first importance, therefore, 
that the bill be made sufficiently liberal to induce the banks gen- 
erally to come under its provisions. I fear the gentlemen of the 
majority have not given sufficient weight, in framing the bill, to 
this consideration. A country bank, for example, is to be 
allowed only 5 per cent on its money invested in the stock of 
the reserve bank, when it could loan it to its customers_at 6 to 
8 per cent. It is to be allowed no interest on a large percentage 
of its reserve which it must deposit in the reserve bank, while 
now it gets not less than 2 per cent on a much larger propor- 
tion of its reserve now carried in a reserve or central reserve 
city. I see nothing in the bill that, in my judgment, compen- 
sates these country banks for these two losses to their present 
business. I think, therefore, that the per cent of income allowed 
the holders of the stock should at least be increased to 6 per 
cent, and the proportion of profits to be allowed the banks, fixed 
by the bill at 40 per cent, should be materially increased. The 
banks in the reserve and central reserve cities will make larger 
use of the facilities provided by this bill than the country banks, 
and thus may make good any loss that they may sustain. They 
will therefore be more likely to come into the new system than 
the country banks. The latter, however, represent practically 
one-half of the national-bank stock of the country, and if they 
should generally refuse to come into the new system it would 
be greatly crippled, if its usefulness was not wholly destroyed. 

It ought to be stated, as the chairman of the committee 
stated in his speech, that this proportion of interest, this rate 
of interest is the same as that proposed in the Aldrich bill, 
but in that case the banks were to be given many other ad- 
vantages which this bill does not give to them, 

FEDERAL 





RESERVE NOTES. 


While I approve as sound in principle and fully justified by 
experience the secondary basis upon which it is proposed to 
rest the currency provided for in this bill, to wit, gold coin and 
the finest commercial assets of the country, I want to lose no 
time in condemning in the strongest terms one other feature 
of this proposed currency. And in what I wish to say upon 
this point I shall necessarily be obliged to discuss funda- 
mentals—elementary principles—as understood by students of 
this subject. 

This bill makes the Government of the United States pri- 
marily liable on the notes authorized by it. They are not to 
be the notes of the banks in any sense, but the notes—the ob- 
ligations—of the Government. It is true that the bill provides 
for securing the Government against loss by taking good se- 
curity for lending its credit to the banks, but that in no way 
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changes the fundamental character of the notes. They are still 
the notes of the Government and not of the banks. The trans- 
action between the Government and the banks contemplated by 
the currency features of this bill is in no respect different from 
that which takes place when the Government takes security 
from the banks for the money which is now often deposited with 
them except in this: In the one case the Government takes 
security from the banks for lending its credit to them in the 
form of its notes, while in the other it takes security for 
money loaned to them. In neither case does the security change 
the fundamental character of the transaction. 

And to whom, in the first instance, will the holders of these 
proposed notes look for payment? To the Government, of 
course, and not to the bank whose letter and serial number are 
found upon it as provided in the bill, and which, by the way, 
will mean nothing whatever.to the ordinary holder. To illus- 
trate, if, as an accommodation to you, I give you my note and 
you indorse it and discount it with some bank and get the 
money on it, when it is due, to whom will the bank present 
it for payment? To me, as the maker of the note, of course. 
If I do not pay, you may become secondarily liable by the pro- 
test of the note. 

The fact that you may have secured me against loss in no 
way changes the relation of the several parties to the transac- 
tion. It is my note, and if I wish to protect my credit I must 
pay it when due or when it is presented to me for payment. 
That subsequently I may realize what I pay out of the security 
that you have given me in no way affects my liability to the 
holder of my note. Neither does the security provided for in 
this bill affect the liability of the Government on its notes. 

But this bill specifically provides that these Government 
notes shall be redeemed by the Treasury of the United States, 
as well as through the several reserve banks. Until last year 
I bad long supposed that greenbackism was dead and buried 
forever in this country. Although by the introduction of the 
reserve banks into the transaction there is in this bill a very 
ingenious attempt to cover up the nature of this feature and to 
minimize or remove its dangers, any careful analysis of the 
note feature of the bill will disclose the fact that this Govern- 
ment note provision in principle is a revival of greenbackism 
pure and simple. The bill provides for a possible issue of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Government notes payable on de- 
mand, different in no respect in their fundamental character 
from the Treasury notes which were presented day after day 
at the Treasury up into the hundreds of millions, and gold 
demanded for them during the Cleveland administration. That 
these notes could be conveniently used for this purpose there is 
not a particle of doubt. With the memory of Cleveland’s 
“round robin” experience only a few years behind us, I am 
greatly surprised that a majority of the Democrats of this 
House could be induced to consent to put the credit of the Goy- 
ernment in such possible peril. 

Mr. KORBLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. KORBLY. I believe the gentleman from California will 
not deliberately take the position that there is no distinction 
between greenbacks and these notes because the greenbacks 
flow according to the Government’s needs, and these will come 
into existence according to the needs of commerce. 

Mr. HAYES. My thought is this. That in this case the notes 
are not issued for the needs of the Government. They are issued 
for the accommodation of the banks, pure and simple. But 
that does not change the fundamental principle. 

Mr. KORBLY. Is it not true they are issued so the banks 
may accommodate the people? 

Mr. HAYES. Exactly; I admit that. 

But, gentlemen say, the conditions are such now that nothing 
like this can happen. Such assurance, in view of the lessons 
of history, is wholly unwarranted, even foolish. Only six years 
ago, during the panic of 1907, all the banks in the country prac- 
tically suspended payment. Why? Because they had no money 
to pay with. Under such conditions, how is the Government to 
realize on its security taken from the banks to get the gold to 
meet the demands made upon it? Or suppose the country sud- 
denly plunged into war—and I am not optimistically foolish 
enough to suppose that war will not some time come. The cash 
and resources of the Government would necessarily be heavily 
taxed to finance a war; why saddle the Government with the 
wholly unnecessary burden of redeeming in gold notes which it 
has issued for the accommodation of the banks, when by every 
principle of sound finance the banks should issue the notes 
themselves, should be forced to keep themselves in a position 
to redeem them in gold, and not only relieve the Government 
of this unnecessary burden, but also from the mere danger of 
such a burden? 
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And even if there is no immediate danger that the Govern- 
ment credit may be impaired or menaced, the thing is wholly 
wrong in principle. A government is not like a bank. It has 
no quick assets; it is not in business; it has no way to get 
money except by taxation or the sale of its bonds. No govern- 
ment in the history of the world ever went extensively into the 
business of issuing its demand notes that it did not ultimately 
run up against trouble. Do gentlemen upon the other side of 
the aisle suppose that there is a commercial nation in the world 
except this that in a time of peace and great prosperity would 
think for a moment of issuing Government notes or promises to 
pay money on demand? Of course there is not. 

And what is the necessity at this time for this remarkable per- 
formance? For 50 years the notes of the national banks of this 
country have been in circulation among the people. At present 
these notes aggregate nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
in amount. During the whole 50 years of their existence every 
one of these notes has been redeemed on demand. Why, then, 
this sudden distrust of bank-note currency? Because this bill 
proposes a different security behind the notes, but equally good— 
at least in the opinion of the makers of this measure good 
enough to secure the Government—why proceed to displace our 
bank-note circulation which, except for its lack of elasticity, 
has proved so thoroughly satisfactory? When this bill is to 
make the conditions surrounding this currency in every way 
safer and more satisfactory, what is the reason for this un- 
expected revolution? There is no reason except the necessity 
for satisfying and harmonizing the greenback contingent of the 
Democratic Party. But for this political necessity this green- 
back provision would never have found its way into the bill. 
I sympathize with my Democratic brethren, but my sympathy 
ean not control my judgment. This provision should be so 
changed that the banks, not the Government, should be pri- 
marily liable on the notes. 

For the consolation of the friends of this bill, I think it 
may be stated, and safely stated, that the note provision of this 
bill will not, for a long time at least, be invoked. The bill pro- 
vides such rules in regard to the reserves that after it goes into 
effect there will be opportunity, as the chairman has stated, for 
quite an extension of credit, and I doubt if the note provision 
will be demanded at all, except in cases of great emergency. 
There is another reason why I believe this, and that is that 
the notes are to be taxed or an interest charge is to be levied 
upon the regional reserve banks whenever they are issued, 
whereas the member banks can make a checking deposit in the 
regional reserve banks upon which no interest charge will be 
made, and. as we all know, a checking account for most pur- 
poses is just as geod as currency. 

Mr. MOORE. Is not the Government to issue these notes to 
the banks on collateral, dollar for dollar? 

Mr. HAYES. That is correct. 





words, but I think the bill provides ample security. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘The regional reserve bank may present to the 
Government certain commercial paper upen which the Govern- 
ment will issue its note, the note valued at par equally with the 
commercial paper. Does the gentleman consider that in the 
interest of the plain people or the interest of the banks? 

Mr. HAYES. I consider any facility that permits an exten- 
sion of credit to those in need of it to be not only of advantage 
to the banks but also to all the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. KORBLY. I would like to direct the attention of the 
geyileman to one fact, and that is that the gentleman spoke 
a while ago about the ability of these Federal reserve banks, 
under the terms of the bill, creating a deposit credit with the 
bank, and in view of the fact that a tax might be levied, and 
will be levied, of not less than one-half of 1 per cent on every 
note that is used, the banks would very much prefer to create 
the deposit credit? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. KORBLY. Does not the genileman believe that on the 
other side of the question something may be said, due to the 
fact that when a note is once uttered by ene of these banks it 
will stay out a considerable time over and above the mere life- 
time of a simple deposit account; that a depesit account comes 
fer collection more quickly than a note will, and that so leng 
as a note is out, the holder of it is practically lending toe the 
bank so much money without interest? 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman must bear in mind that the 
notes are not the notes of the bank, but that they are the notes 
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of the Government, and the bank itself that gets the accommo. 
dation must pay the interest. 

Mr. KORBLY. Does the gentleman really seriously contend 
that they are not the notes of the bank also? 

Mr, HAYES. I think they are secured by the bank, but they 
are not its notes. 

Mr. KORBLY. Are they not the notes of the bank, secured 
by the Government? 

Mr. HAYES. No; they are Government notes secured by the 
bank, which is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. KORBLY. But the notes have no vitality until they are 
uttered by the bank? 

Mr. HAYES. The notes have no vitality until they are de- 
livered by the United States to the Federal reserve agent, who 
is the chairman of the board of the bank. 

Mr. KORBLY. They have no vitality as an instrument of 
commerce until they are uttered by the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true, but the foundation, the credit in 
the first place, is the credit of the Government, and not that of 
the bank. 

Mr. KORBLY. The credit is the faith that is given to the 
character of the security, the property, the wealth that is be- 
hind it. 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman think that any man who 
receives one of these notes proposed by this bill will ever for a 
moment think of looking at the security that the bank has 
given for it? Of course not. He sees that it is a note of the 
Government of the United States, and if he wants to redeem it 
or get the gold or lawful money on it he can go to the Treasury 
and get it. 

Mr. KORBLY. Perhaps the man who gives credit to the bank 
by leaving a deposit with it does not look to the character of 
the security that the bank has for the return of his deposit, but 
nevertheless he leaves it on the faith and credit that he has in 
that bank. 

Mr. HAYES. Surely; but that does not affect the character 
of the transaction at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the condition which the gentleman 
complains of in reference to these notes precisely the condition 
that exists in regard to national-bank currency to-day? Is not 
that redeemable by the Government, too? 

Mr. HAYES. It may be. The Government has a 5 per cent 
deposit for that purpose, and if this bill had provided that this 
currency should be issued by the bank, that 5 per cent redemp- 
tion fund should not only be continued, but I would increase it, 
or rather I would add to it a general fund, applicable to all 
these notes, whether put up by one bank or another. It should 
be raised by a tax on the notes and accumulated until it becomes 
adequate to insure the payment of every note on demand. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the Federal bank has no power 
to issue currency, has it? It can only apply to the Government 
of the United States for the issuance of that currency to the 
Federal reserve bank? 


Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 
Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the currency does not go into 


circulation until it is handed over to the Federal reserve bank 
and handed out to the people. But as a matter of fact it is the 
note of the United States Government? 
Mr. HAYES. Itis. There is no question about it. I do not 
see how there is any chance for any quibble on that subject. 
BANK OR GOVERNMENT NOTES NOT MONEY, 


But the proponents of the bill say in justification that the 
Government should issue all the “money” of the country. So 
it should. But whenever an individual or a government gives 
a promise to pay money that is proof positive that there is lack- 
ing money to pay obligations. Had there been and was there 
now no Government debt there would be no Treasury notes in 
existence to-day. If it was supposed that the Government 
would have the money necessary to loan these reserve banks 
whenever they wanted cash, do you suppose there would be a 
provision in the bill that the Government should lend the banks 
its credit in the shape of promises to pay money? Any school- 
boy ought to know that a thing can net be both conclusive 
evidence of the lack of money and money at the same time. 
Because a note or promise to pay money is sometimes made to 
serve one of the purposes of money, to wit, a medium of ex- 
change, does not make it money any more than performing the 
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same function makes checks, drafts, and bills of exchange 
money. Money is something more than a medium of exchange. 
It must have not only intrinsic value, but it is, of course, that 
which measures the value of all other things. 

I am speaking, of course, technically and scientifically. ‘The 
law can make tobacco “ lawful” money. It can make cucumbers 
“lawful” money. It can make a piece of paper “lawful” 
money; that is, make it a legal tender, but the statute never 
can on this or any other subject destroy the laws of nature; 
and no money statute can ever destroy the natural laws of trade 
and commerce any more than it can destroy the laws of nature, 
including human nature, and an attempt to do it will certainly 
bring bad results. 

All students of currency and finance know that a bank note, 
so far from being money, is an evidence of debt—an instrument 
of credit absolutely no different in principle from a check or a 
certificate of deposit on a tank. A recognition of this undeni- 
able fact will save gentlemen from any fallacies. 

BANK RESERVES. 

As to our reserve laws. In all other countries reserves are 
accumulated in times of easy money chiefly for use in times of 
stress, and in such times they are used very largely by the 
banks of other countries to meet the unusual demands of their 
customers. Not so here. They are accumulated to look at, per- 
chance, to appear in the statement perhaps, ‘to avoid impending 
bankruptcy of the bank itself perhaps, but never to be used for 
meeting new demands of customers. " 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
explain what is the difference between a bank note and money? 

Mr. HAYES. I have just explained that. Money has value. 
It has measuring power. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Does it have intrinsic value? 

Mr. HAYES. It has. Nothing can be money without it. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. What intrinsic value has a Treasury 
note? 

Mr. HAYES. It has none. I made that distinction. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Is not that money? 

Mr. HAYES. That is made a legal tender and is legally 
money, but not scientifically, and I will tell the gentleman why. 
I will give him a concrete illustration, if he will pardon me. 
When I went to California for the first time. some 40 years ago. 
in 1872, those notes of the Government were at a 15 per cent 
discount. Why? Simply because the Government was unable 
to redeem them in gold. There was no other reason. When I 
went to California with my greenbacks I had to go to the bunks 
and pay 15 per cent premium to get the gold that was the cur- 
rency of that State. Why? Because the Government could not 
give me the gold for them. And let me tell you that when the 
Government of the United States passed the resumption act, 
which took effect in 1879, at the time that the biil first began 
to be considered by Congress there was a discount of about 8 or 
10 per cent on greenbacks. Does the gentleman remember that 
that discount constantly got less and less as the time for re- 
sumption approached? And when the day came near, the rate 
of discount got to be three-fourths of 1 per cent, one-half, three- 
eighths. one-eighth ; and when resumption day itself came, green- 
backs were at par with gold. Why? Because the Government 
of the United States was then in a position where it could pay 
its notes in gold. That is what made them at par. 

Five or six years ago when I was in Mexico you could take 
ar American silver dollar and buy 2 pesos’ worth of any 
kind of goods. The Government of Mexico put more silver into 
the Mexican dollar than the American Government put into 
the silver dollar of the United States. Why, then, will an Ameri- 
cai. dollar buy twice as much goods in Mexico as the silver 
dollar of the Mexicans? Simply because the Government of 
the United States stands ready and is able to redeem that silver 
dollar in gold. That is what makes the difference. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. And is that intrinsic value? 

Mr. HAYES. It certainly is. Gold in all the civilized 
countries of the world is the standard of intrinsic value. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Is the silver in a silver dollar worth 
a dollar intrinsically? 

Mr. HAYES. It is not; but the fact that the Government 
of the United States is able to redeem it and will redeem it on 
presentation and will exchange it for a dollar in gold makes it 
worth a dollar. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. And the gentleman calls that in- 
trinsic value? 

Mr. HAYES. I eall that intrinsic value. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Government of the United States redeems silver dollars in gold? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. That is the law at present. It is the 
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duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain at a parity 
all forms of our currency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh! 

Mr. HAYES. How is he to do it? He can do it in only one 
way, and that is to give . man who has a Government obliga- 
tion any kind of currency in payment of it he wints. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to ask the gentleman, after the bill was 
passed in 1900, establishing the gold standard and requiring the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make all the money of the Gov- 
ernment equal to a gold dollar, did not the Secretary of the 
Treasury issue an order, which exists to-day, that all forms of 
money coming into the Treasury shall be redeemed or ex- 
changed for gold? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. There is no question about it. That 
has been the uniform practice of the Treasury ever since. As 
I stated, the reason that every form of money in the Nation 
is as good as gold is because you can get gold for it. That 
makes it in a sense intrinsically valuable. If there is doubt 
about my note, as to whether I can pay it on demand, it will be 
subject to discount, but my ability to redeem it when it becomes 
due will make it valuable and as good ag gold. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I would be glad to have the gentleman define 
lawful money. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman was probably not in the House 
when I did that a little while ago. I stated that lawful money 
was whatever was made legal tender by the law: but that does 
not affect the scientific discussion of this question. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I do not know as it fits in here: 
but is there any provision in this bill for protecting depositors? 

Mr. HAYES. No. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It is quite the custom throughout 
the country for banks to borrow money from the State or 
county treasurer, or school-district treasurer, and secure them, 
If it is proper and right to do that, why should there not be 
some provision in the bill to protect the ordinary depositor? 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman is not familiar evidently with 
recent history in one of the States. which is an answer to his 
question. The biggest bank in the State which guaranteed 
deposits has gone to the wall. The reason is that deposits when 
there is adequate guaranty of payment outside the bank itself 
will go to the bank that pays the highest rate of interest with- 
out reference to the banking methods it employs. It stimulates 
wildcat banking, and of course the result must be dis:strous. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Is it the judgment of the gentle- 
man that there can be no provision whereby the ordinary de- 
positor can be protected? 

Mr. HAYES. I know of none; I should be glad if there 
could be. 

I was stating, Mr. Chairman. wken I was interrupted that 
in all countries excepting this reserves are used by the banks 
to meet unusual demands of their customers. In this country 
the law does not permit this. As soon as the reserve point is 
reached the law is that the banks can not use reserves for any 
new loans, but only to meet existing obligations. 

This may be necessary under our system of independent 
banks, which, unlike those of England, for example, can not de- 
pend upon the Bank of England or any similar institution to re- 
plenish their reserves by rediscounting their paper or taking 
their securities and generally coming to their relief in times of 
stress. 

That this bill, if the system it proposes can once be put into 
operation, will go very far to correct this weakness in our 
system, I have heard no one deny. In some quarters. however, 
the bill is severely criticized because it substitutes f2 regional 
reserve banks for the central bank with branches proposed by 
the late National Monetary Commission. 

I am satisfied that our people have set their faces like steel 
against a central bank or any similar institution. They fear 
the danger of its falling into the hands of selfish and un- 
scrupulous men, who wil! use the power thus acquired to their 
own enrichment and the oppression and impoverishment of the 
people. For the present, at least. we may therefore as well 
dismiss the thought of a centyal bank, by whatever name it may 
be designated, as a means for improving and strengthening our 
system. The people will not have it. For one. I am not sure 
but they are right. I very much doubt whether the central- 
bank idea as carried out in foreign countries is adapted to our 
conditions. France and Germany are countries but little larger 
than the State of California, from which I come. while England 
is but little more than one-third the size of California. A sys- 
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tem which works admirably in these little countries might be 
most unsatisfactory, if not a total failure; when applied to our 
vast extent of territory. 

I believe that the people of the Pacifie coast are almost a 
unit in desiring a system which will give us at least one reserve 
bank of our own, officered by men familiar with our section, 
and free to discharge its obligations to its member banks and 
take care of the business and commercial interests of our sec- 
tion, divorced, so far as government of the bank is concerned, 
from Wall Street influence or domination. They do not waut 
to be absolutely dependent in times of financial distress upon 
the wisdom or generosity of the governor or directors of an 
eastern bank, central or otherwise. I know that other sections 
of the country feel the same way about it. This feeling may 
be all wrong and have no sound basis in fact, but in the interior 
and the West it is very general and strong, and must be reck- 
oned with: and considered in the framing of a currency. bill. 

; FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY CENTRAL BANKS. 

And, after all, what functions do central banks perform? 
Principally the following: 

1. They conserve and hold the metal supply of the country, 
so that its instruments of credit—its deposits and bank notes— 
may always have a substantial metallic basis to rest upon and 
so that this reserve may be readily drawn upon in times of 
heed. : 

2. They create a place where other banks may rediscount 
their paper and so replenish their cash and reserves. 

3. They act as fiseal agents of the Government. 

4, They are made by law and custom the head of the com- 
mercial and banking system of the country, and so are able by 
reason of this position to be the controllers in large measure of 
its exchanges and commerce, dictating when necessary the rate 
of fereign exchange, and to some extent domestic exchange or 
rates of interest, and thus preventing the excessive export of 
gold. 

5. They are generally given the exclusive right to issue notes 
or paper currency. 

6. By their very bigness and the fact that they are supposed 
to be backed by the power of the Government they have a very 
powerful psychological influence upon the people, tending to 
quiet their fears in times of financial storm and thus. prevent 
currency panics. 

All these functions either are now performed by other instru- 
mentalities in this country or can be performed by the: regional 
reserve banks provided for in. this bill. 

The Federal Treasury is now holding and thus conserving the 
metal stocks of the country and issuing certificates upon them, 
exactly as the Bank of England issues its notes upon the gold 
in its vaults. The Treasury is supplemented in this activity by 
the banks. The greatest stock of gold in the world is held in 
our Federal Treasury—over $1.250,000000: No other country 
ever has much more than half this amount held in reserve. 
That the regional reserve banks can be made to perform ad- 
mirably the other functions of a central bank no one will prob- 
ably deny, unless pessibly that of controlling the shipments of 
goid from and to foreign countries. 

This may be a little more difficult to handle through several 
banks than it would be through one central bank. Still I 
conceive that the 12 banks provided by this bill under a central 
control will be able to handle the matter satisfactorily and 
possibly more in the public interest than a central bank op- 
erated wholly by private imterests and free from Government 
control or supervision. 

There is issued about $96,000,000 of uncovered notes by the 
sank of England, which is the amount of its stock in the form 
of a debt which the Government owes to it. In consideration 
of its not being obliged to pay that debt, the Government per- 
mits the bank to issue £18,500.000 of Bank of England notes 
without putting anything behind them. 3ut aside from that 
the functions of the Bank of Englané are precisely those of our 
Government in issuing gold certificates. 

I want to say, in this connection, that I approve the: state- 
ment made by the chairman of the committee that this bill is 
an improvement on the bill suggested by the National Monetary 
Conunission in this respect, that it does not give the control of 
the regional reserve banks to the banks who are to be its stock- 
holders and patrons. [Applause.] No country in the world 
which has a great central bank gives the control of that central 
bank to the banks that patronize it. The Bank of England has 
no men upon its board of governors, as I understand, who are 
connected with any of the joint-stock banks in the Kingdom, 
and the laws of Germany give absolute control of the Reichs- 
bank to the Government, but, like this bill, provide for an 
advisory board, and I have seen no trouble flowing from that 






























































control. 
to this bill, but is, on the contrary, one of its merits. 
























































Hence that does not form, to my mind, any objection 


The psychological effect upon the public on account of bigness 


in the case of the central institution will certainly not be 
greater than it will be in the case of 12 banks when the pecple 
understand that the 12 banks are so united in management and 
interest that for purposes of safety and soundness they are 
practically one institution. 


For the reasons stated I believe that the 12 regional reserve 


banks will be more acceptable to the people whom I represent, 
and more satisfactory when in operation, than one central bank 
with branches. 





DISTINCTION BETWEEN COMMERCIAL AND INVESTMENT BANKS, 
To return now to the third weakness in our system—the fail- 


ure of most of the State laws and of many of. our bankers to 
recognize the difference between commercial banks and banking 
and investment banks and banking. 


I think most bankers will agree that any bank the large pro- 


portion of whose deposits are payable on demand. must keep 
the bulk of its assets in a liquid or easily convertible form, and 
to fail to do this is to court disaster. 
troubles in the recent past have been started by banks which 
did not observe this fundamental rule. 


Most of our financial 


After many years’ study of this subject and much reflection 


T am thoroughly convinced that we never can have a thoroughly 
satisfactory, strong, and safe banking and currency system in 
this country until the State laws recognize the fundamental dif- 
ference between commercial banking and investment banking 


[applause] or until the bankers controlling the State banks ree- 


ognize this difference and conduct their business in such a way 
that their demand or commercial deposits will not be loaned out 
on long time or invested in nonliquid loans or securities. 


The statesmen who framed the law establishing the national 
banking system understood this distinction and its importance, 


and hence provided for strictly commercial banks, and prohib- 


ited such banks dealing in real estate mortgages or other non- 
liquid securities or loans. No commercial: bank with deposits 
payable on demand, whether such bank be national or State, 
should be allowed. to loan any large percentage of its money on 
real estate mortgages or on loeal industrial or other stocks and 
bonds not easily salable, and so convertible into cash. Any 
commercial bank having its deposits payable on demand. which 
has any large amount of these deposits invested. in such loans, 
is a candidate for troubie, and trouble is pretty sure to over- 
take it when the first pinch comes. If it is a large bank, it be- 
comes a financial menace in any community; the larger its de- 
posits. the larger the menace. There should, of course, be 
banks—investment banks—which can make loans en real estate 
and other. more or less nonliquid though perfeetly sound securi- 
ties, but they should be conducted on something of the plan of 
the savings banks of California, whose deposits are divided into 
“time” and “ordinary” deposits. The time deposits need no 
legal attention; they take care of themselves; but as to ordi- 
nary deposits the bank may by resolution of its board at any 
time require a notice of not exceeding 60 days of intention of 
any depositor to withdraw the whole or any part of his “ ordi- 
nary” deposit. In this way such a bank may legally protect 
itself in times of financial storm. 

Yet, in spite of these elementary banking principles. from 
many sections and many elements of our population an in- 
sistent demand is made that we so modify the national banking 
law that national banks can lawfully loan their money on real 
estate and especially on farm mortgages. 

If national banks are to loan on farm mortgages, then they 
must be allowed to conduct a savings-bank department and be per- 


mitted by the law to protect themselves like savings banks, when 


necessity demands it, by requiring: sufficient notice of intention 
to withdraw such deposits. Only so can our national banks be 
kept safe and sound. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS. 


For some years many national banks have received savings 
deposits, until now the number has reached nearly thirty-five 
hundred and the deposits aggregate nearly a billion dollars. 
This savings business is done entirely without authorization of 
law, and is permitted by the Comptroller of the Currency under 
indefinite limitations. The national banks also have complained 
beeause they were not allowed to engage freely in the savings- 
bank business. For that reason, they say, it has been hard for 
them to compete with the State banks and trust companies, who 
are allowed to do commercial, savings. and trust business all 
under the same organization. Section 27 of this bill is designed 
to remove this handicap as well as to afford enlarged facilities 
to the borrowing public in the rural sections. This section of 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman from California 
intend to assert that Minnesota has such a law? 

Mr. HAYES. I did not so understand it; no. 

Mr. QUI‘. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentieman’s suggestion is that it makes the 
three department chiefs mere figureheads. 

Mr. HAYES. I will come to that in a moment. They should 
not be on the board at all, because they will be figureheads. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

Much criticism has been leveled at this bill because of the 
political character of .the Federal reserve board, who are given 
by it almost absolute control of the Federal reserve banks and 
the currency proposed to be issued through them. An effort has 
been -made to make this board nonpartisan by the provision in 
section 11 of the bill reading as follows: 

Of the members thus appointed by the President not more than two 
shall be of the same political party. 

While I regard this provision as most commendable and de- 
sirable; I think the character of the board could be vastly im- 
proved and the possibility of its becoming a political machine 
much lessened by striking from the bill the provision making 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency ex officio members. The reasons for this change are, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Both these officers are the political appointees of the Presi- 
dent and hold their positions during his pleasure. They are 
therefore easily and naturally subject to political influence ex- 
erted by the administration of the party in power. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who since he is the head of our financial 
system should probably be on the board, is in the same position 
with reference to possible political influence as the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Currency. Any Presi- 
dent would always have as his appointee at least one of the 
appointed members of the board. The four members I have 
named would, under the provisions of the bill, be able abso- 
lutely to control the action of the board. Even if this was never 
done, the fact that it could easily be done would cause it to be 
generally charged by the enemies of the then existing adminis- 
tration that the board was being used for political purposes. 
The possibility of doing this, or the temptation to do it, should 
be as far as possible removed. 

2. This reserve board are given most important, complex, and 
responsible duties to perform. In order to properly perform 
these duties the members should devote all their time to the 
work. But the Secretary of Agriculture has his hands full in 
managing one of the largest and most important executive de- 
partments of the Government. He should devote all his time 
and energies to his department. It seems plain that he could 
not be Secretary of Agriculture and at the same time a satis- 
factory member of the reserve board. The same is true of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who is charged with the supervi- 


sion of the whole national-banking system and who does have | 


and should have his time fully occupied with those duties. 

8. It follows from the above that neither the Secretary of 
Agriculture nor the Comptroller of the Currency could become 
thoroughly familiar at first hand with their duties as members 
of the board and would of necessity be unfamiliar with much 
of the detail of matters with which the board would have to 
deal. It seems likely that these two would seldom be active on 
the board except when questions relating to the policy of the 
administration in power were under consideration or matters 
more or less political were involved. 

4. If this provision of the bill remains the President, in ap- 
pointing a Secretary of Agriculture, would at least be obliged 
to consider his qualifications both as a member of this board 
and as the head of the Agricultural Department. Very few if 
any men would be found to possess the essential qualifications 
for both these positions. It might even be that his duties as 
member of the Federal reserve board would be regarded as 
more important than those pertaining to the position of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and so a man would be selected primarily 
not because he was a great agriculturist, but because he was a 
banker or a business man of large experience. 

lor these reasons it seems clear to me that neither the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture nor the Comptroller of the Currency 
should be on this board. I am aware that in this the ma- 
jority members of the committee followed the precedents set 
by the Fowler bill of 1908, and the bill proposed by the more 
recent National Monetary Commission. In my judgment, even 
under the two plans proposed by these bills, these two officers 
should not have been made ex officio members of the national 
board in control of the banking and currency system, though 
in the two former bills there was a reason for this that does 
not exist under this bill. By the terms of both the former bills 
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the members of the national board were elected by the banks, 
and these three ex officio members were the only representatives 
the Government had on the board, while under the present bill 
all members of the board are appointed by the President anq 
are Government officials, so that no ex officio representatives 
of the Government are needed. : 

If the gentlemen of the majority want to give the farmers 
representation on the Federal reserve board, let them not 
make to the farmers “a promise to the ear and break it to 
the hope” by putting an officer who is a representative of the 
agricultural interests on this board but who can not spend 
all his time in representing them; let the bill provide that one 
of the four men appointed on the board by the President shall 
be representative of the agriculturists of the country. Then 
the farmers would be getting something substantial and worth 
while. Under the bill as now drawn they are getting only 
the shadow, not the substance. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other provisions in this bill 
that I should be glad to discuss, and several other changes that 
I would like to suggest, but I have already occupied too much 
time. I trust that many, if not all, the changes that I have 
suggested, and others that will improve the bill, may be incor- 
porated ,before it reaches its final stage and passes into a law. 
It is perhaps too much to expect that the bill can be so im- 
proved as to finally receive the support of all parties in this 
House, but I certainly hope that it may be so amended that, 
when it does finally receive the approval of this House, the 
vote by which that approval is recorded will not be along 
party lines. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 7857, the currency bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Baker, its Secretary, ac- 
companied by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, Mr. Higgins, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes, had asked a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and had appointed Mr. Stmmons, Mr. SHIvety, Mr. W1- 
LIAMS, Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. LODGE, and Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that it shall be in order to move to nonconcur in gross 
in the Senate amendments to the bill H. R. 3321, the tariff bill, 
agree to the committee of conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the House 
shall, without further delay, proceed to vote on the motion, and 
if the motion shall prevail the committee of conference shall be 
appointed without instructions, and said committee shall have 
authority to join with the Senate committee in renumbering the 
paragraphs of the sections of said bill when finally agreed upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that it shall be in order to move to nonconcur in 
gross in the Senate amendments to H. R. 3321, the tariff bill, 


| agree to a committee of conference asked for by the Senate on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses; that the House shall 
without further delay proceed to vote on the motion, and if the 
motion shall prevail the committee of conference shall be ap- 
pointed without instructions, and that it shall have authority 
to renumber the paragraphs and the sections of the bill when 
agreed upon. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman from Alabama if he knows how many 
Senate amendments there are? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are several hundred. 

Mr. MANN. I hold them in my hand and there are 676. 
That is a considerable number of amendments to disagree to in 
one bunch. Would not the gentleman be willing to let the House 
vote on some of the amendments which might be indicated on 
this or that side of the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say candidly to the gentleman 
that what I have asked for is, as the gentleman recognizes, the 
language that was adopted in the rule by the House when the 
Payne tariff bill went to conference. So that we are following 
in the path of that side of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama has frequently 
said that the action of the Republican Congress on the Payne 
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pounded in the bank vaults of the United States, where it is 
used as reserves, and the balance of it, whatever that may be— 
some say about one thousand eight hundred millions—is in the 
pockets of the people, in the money tills, in the Treasury of 
the United States, and in other places. When the people want 
currency in an unusual amount, as when they need it in the 
moving of the crops, they have no place now to get it except tg 
go to the banks, and the banks have no place except to take it 
out of the bank reserve, and just as soon as the banks under- 
take to supply the needs of the people for currency that moment 
they begin to diminish their reserve below the legal requirement, 
and, as Mr. Hayes very clearly pointed out, they are then re- 
duced to the necessity of violating the reserve laws of the 
United States or else refusing to extend credit to the mer- 
chants, farmers, or manufacturers who are entitled to credit 
and need it badly. It was some such defect of machinery as 
this in my opinion that brought on us the trouble in 1907. That 
year there was an abundant crop and that very abundance of 
crop got us into trouble because of our foolish reserve and cur- 
rency laws. 

The United States is the only civilized country on earth that 
has a fixed reserve. We have fixed the reserve in such a pecul- 
iar way as causes the reserve to pile up in the great money 
centers like New York City, and then when the reserves are 
wanted, not because the people want lawful money but because 
they want currency, the banks out West seek to get that cur- 
rency which has been sent to New York, but they can not get 
it because it is held in New York as a reserve against discounts 
and loans to carry enormous trading and holding transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange. I would like for Mr. Hayes 
and others to bear in mind this important distinction, that 
“money ” that is lost on the New York Stock Exchange upon 
gambling transactions is not lost to the Nation. It involves 
merely a change of ownership from one person to another. It 
is not the destruction of wealth that causes evil to the whole 
people, such as flows from unwise loans. 

We are prone to blame the bankers of New York for the very 
things that our foolish laws have put upon them and put upon 
the country. Not only this, but the bankers have been deprived 
of one of the most important instruments with which to serve 
the people by reason of the fact that they have not been clothed 
by law, or rather they have been by law deprived of the right 
to issue notes. 

I do not overstate the case. Inelastic currency and fixed or 
rigid reserve requirements are the twin evils or defects of our 
banking machinery. For bear in mind that the right to issue 
a note by a man, by an individual, is an inherent right, a com- 
mon-law right, and while corporations do not possess natural 
rights it is not difficult to see the need of this right for corpo- 
rations engaged in banking. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CuLLop). Does the gentleman from 
Indiana yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman says the banks of New 
York ought to have the right to issue notes? 

Mr. KORBLY. I did not say the banks of New York. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman says we have deprived 
them of that right. 

Mr. KORBLY. No. We have deprived the banks of the 
United States of the right to do it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman thinks that they ought to 
be relieved of that restriction? 

Mr. KORBLY. There ought to be an elastic currency, and 
if there were an elastic currency the people of the United States 
would not be dependent upon getting lawful money back from 
New York or any other place in order to meet their needs for 
currency. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Would bank issues give it to them? 

Mr. KORBLY. Certainly. ‘ 

=n 1907 there was need of currency in the land for moving 
the crops, and the people had no way of getting it except from 
the banks and the banks had no way of supplying it except out 
of their reserves. The country banks had sent a large part of 
their reserves to New York, under our foolish banking laws, 
and then asked to have it returned to them. 

It must be remembered that all money is currency, but all 
currency is not money. Under our laws to-day we practically 
are compelled to use reserve money for currency. 

I say again, the people did not want lawful money for lawful 
money’s sake. They wanted mere currency, and the New York 
banks had it invested in stock gambling transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange and could not send it back as fast 
as needed in the West. That was nothing in the world 
but a currency stringency—a famine of currency. I say it 
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with some emphasis, if you please—it was a currency famine 
and not a credit famine. 

What was the result? The result was a paralysis of the 
mechanism of exchange in the United States. Twenty-five 
thousand banks entered an immediate scramble for currency, 
An agony of fear seized the country and the foundations of 
credit were tested. 

Confidence in banking is a double-edged sword. A depositor 
who gives the banker power to lend must have confidence that 
his funds are safe, and the banker who lends the funds of his 
depositor must have confidence that these funds are safe aud 
will be wisely used and returned at the appointed time. 

The result, if you please, was the same as was caused by the 
great railroad strike in Chicago in 1894, which I remember. 

You not only have to exchange the ownership of the products 
of labor through the instrumentality of banking, but you have 
to move the products from one part of the earth’s surface to 
another, from California to Maine, from Washington to Chi- 
cago, from Indianapolis to Boston. Every day, every hour, 
there is a movement of the products of labor, and when the 
great mechanism of transportation was paralyzed by that strike 
commerce was paralyzed, and when as a result of this great 
famine of currency the bankers took alarm—and they had a 
terrible alarm, a perfect spasm among themselves—the result 
was that 25,000 separate banks in the United States began to 
reach out for currency, always for currency. This very anxiety 
for currency engendered a fear that all was not well, and the 
banks suspended payments, not, however, without entering into 
an agreement to do so, for not one of them would have sus- 
pended without the moral support of the others in so doing. 

Mr. HAYES... Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman speaks about the people wanting 
currency. I want to ask him if he does not think a good and 
sufficient deposit in the banks would answer every purpose just 
as well as currency? 

Mr. KORBLY. The gentleman is in full agreement with me 
that we need an elastic currency. I recognize that the more 
highly organized our credit system is the less gold and currency 
is needed. I do not think that suffering when “money is 
scarce” has to do with the lack of gold or the lack of bank notes. 

Mr. HAYES. Is it not true that in this country we have 
vastly more of the circulating medium than in any other 
country in the world? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. So that primarily it is not elasticity of currency 
that we need, but elasticity of credit? 

Mr. KORBLY. There is no such thing as “elasticity of 
credit.” 

Mr. HAYES. The reserve provision of this bill would at least 
afford extension of credit? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. I will come to that presently, if I do 
not overstep my time. The reserve section of the bill dimin- 
ishes an old legislative obstacle to liquid commercial banking. 

The result of this famine of currency in 1907 was simply to 
precipitate a testing of the foundations of credit; and I say to 
the gentlemen of the House that an unnecessary testing of the 
foundations of credit is a dreadful thing and has dreadful 
consequences. I have believed continuously since that time 
that there was then no great abuse of credit. There was 
no destruction of wealth. The bankers had not loaned un- 
wisely to such a great extent as to injure the people of the 
United States by the destruction of wealth. Nevertheless the 
result of that famine of currency precipitated a testing of the 
foundations of bank credit and brought on a paralysis of the 
mechanism of exchange—the machinery of commerce—and 
the consequences were lamentable, and the country has not yet 
fully recovered therefrom. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] speaks about the 
elasticity of credit. Let us consider for a few minutes the 
question as to whether there is any such thing as elasticity of 
credit, 

The commercial bankers of the country can not lend anything 
that the depositors have not put in the banks. All of the de- 
posits in the banks consist of the proceeds of the sale of prod- 
ucts, the proceeds of the sale of commodities, the proceeds of the 
sale of wealth. A cotton grower of the South may sell several 
bales of cotton and draw upon the man to whom he sells and 
discount his drafts with his banker. The banker gives him 
credit for that amount. He has no immediate use for the whole 
of the proceeds of his sale, so he leaves it with the banker, and 
the banker is enabled to lend part of the proceeds of that sale to 
some merchant who may have to buy merchandise, but the 
banker can not lend anything to anybody unless somebody has 
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deposited with him the means to lend—and it is not money that 
i nt. 

” bs say that the commercial banks can not lend anything that 
depositors have not placed in their keeping for that purpose is 
just another way of saying that the only limit to a commercial 
pank’s ability to discount is the limit to good commercial paper 
that offers for discount. This is true for the reason that such 
paper springs from self-clearing transactions. 

The banker deals in purchasing power lodged in his hands 
by one principal and borrowed by another, for a banker is a 
broker between two principals. 

The great events of banking, the abundance or scarcity of 
its resources, its ability to assist trade, low or high rates of dis- 
count, panics and crises, are to be found not in banks and 
bankers, but in the state of the wealth of the country and in 
the effects which this wealth produces on the two principals 
whom the banker has brought together. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I should like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
true in the case he puts that the condition of the bank’s reserve 
might be such, under the present law, that it would be impos- 
sible for the banker to give his customer credit. 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
on that. 

Mr. HAYES. And is it not also true that in the panic of 
1907 the primary cause was not the lack of currency? There 
was plenty of currency in the country, but the primary cause 
was the failure of the banks to give credit which otherwise 
their customers would have been entitled to. 

Mr. KORBLY. There was, perhaps, plenty of currency in 
the country, but it was not in the right place. There is a great 
measure of truth in what the gentleman says. It is the duty 
of the banker to discount freely for his customer in a crisis or 
panic. The only limit to the ability of a banker to discount is 
the limit to good liquid commercial paper. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Is it not frequently the fact that, instead 
of depositing checks or money, parties give their notes and 
credit is given on the notes? 

Mr. KORBLY. It is the same thing. There is no deposit in 
a commercial bank unless somebody has sold something, and 
the bank is not called on to pay any checks unless somebody 
has bought something. The resources of the bank are always 
the receipts from sales made by somebody, and its liabilities 
are always its necessity to pay bills for goods that somebody 
has bought. 

No one borrows from a bank but to buy goods and no one 
deposits in a bank but in consequence of his having more goods 
than he can use and of having sold the surplus. 

The possession of reserves in greater or less amount does not 
in the slightest degree increase the ability of the bank to lend, 
and that is the fundamental principle that is involved. Ah, my 
friends, the thing that is involved in the safety of banks is not 
large reserves but the state of the wealth of the country—that, 
and nothing else in the world than that. 

It is what is happening to goods and merchandise and not 
what is happening to gold or lawful money and bank notes that 
eauses high discounts. Diminishing reserves do not cause high 
discount rates. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In that connection I should like to know if the 
gentleman thinks you can add to wealth by legislation? 

Mr. KORBLY. Certainly not. You might just as well under- 
take to increase the population of a town by building more 
houses, or to increase the food in the land by increasing the 
number of meal tickets, or to increase the foreign trade by 
buildin’ more ships, as our ship-subsidy advocates would have 
us do. You can not make wealth by legislation. 

Primarily what we need to import into America to-day is 
more wealth and not more gold to be used in transferring wealth 
from one ownership to another. 

Mr. WINGO. In that connection does the gentleman intend 
to be understood as saying that the only trouble is a lack of 
wealth? Because if that is the trouble, we can not remedy it by 
legislation. 

Mr. KORBLY. That is an important question. 
can not regulate it by legislation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes; but I should like to answer this ques- 
tion before I get to others. The question which the gentleman 


Verily, you 


has asked raises a most important question in banking, in my 
opinion, 
The stock of gold the world over remains the same whether 


the Nation is bulging with prosperity or shrinking under the 
blight of poverty. 
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A scarcity of currency or a currency famine may exist under 
our national-bank laws at a time when wealth is very abundant; 
witness 1907. 

A scarcity of wealth may exist under any banking law when 
currency is abundant. 

The multiplication of bank notes or Government notes or the 
importation of gold will not avail the people if -vealth is scarce. 

The causes which act on banks relate to capital exclusively— 
to the influences of increasing or diminishing wealth. Banking 
is an agency between lenders and borrowers of wealth. 

I said a while ago that the banker has to perform an im- 
portant function for society, and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hares] knows it better than anybody else, so far as we 
know from what has been said on the floor. The banker has to 
guarantee the depositor that the funds which he leaves with the 
banker will be wisely loaned and used so that when the pay- 
ment time comes the man who borrowed the funds will be there 
with payment. 

The depositor has no security for the safety of his debt but 
the solvency of the banker. 

What wildcat schemes may not a banker have supported? 

The banker is uneasy for the reason that his commercial 
paper may be worthless because the makers are insolvent. 

A bank is strong or weak according as its banking is good or 
bad, according as its resources derived from the sale of goods 
are large or small, and according as those to whom it has lent 
have preserved or destroyed the commodities which they pur- 
chased with the bank’s loans. 

It is not enough to say that the banker must have a good 
security. If the banker lends the funds, his control of prop- 
erty goes to the man who borrows, who buys goods or mer- 
chandise. If the borrower buys automobiles and wine and 
has a good time, he will not have the wherewith to pay 
when the day of payment comes. If he borrows to make a crop, 
if he borrows to pay labor, so that there may be an abundant 
harvest as the result, he will most likely have the wherewithal 
to pay, and it is because the banker has the wisdom and the 
courage to know to whom to lend and for what purpose that 
we are to avoid disasters. This bill fully recognizes that fact 
and gives the remedy. 

In the past one of the greatest troubles has been the failure 
of the banks to discriminate between savings-bank and com- 
mercial-bank functions, and one of the purposes of this bill is 
to segregate and divorce those two banking offices and to hold 
the commercial bank solely as a servitor of commerce and segre- 
gate the savings banks. The committee fully comprehends that 
savings are simply the surplus of product over and above 
what mankind needs for daily consumption and that the funds 
in commerce are those which he has for consumption to-day 
in order that he may produce additional wealth to take care of 
his wants to-morrow. : 

Mr. PLATT. I think the gentleman said the banks can not 
loan money until somebody had deposited money. 

Mr. KORBLY. Certainly not. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose i go to a bank to borrow $10,000, and 
I am credited in the bank. Do the deposits go to make up 
that $10,000? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

* Mr. PLATT. Are not the bankers loaning that $10,000 with- 
out anything deposited? 

Mr. KORBLY. No; you deposit your note. That, however, 
is not commercial paper and is not the kind of a loan that is 
contemplated in this bill. As I tried to make perfectly clear, 
this bill proposes that, so far as the commercial bank is con- 
cerned, it shall be permitted to serve commerce, and the kind 
of transaction the gentleman has just suggested is not included 
in strictly commercial banking—— 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that deposits in the bank are 9) 
per cent credit, and not actually put in the bank? 

Mr. KORBLY. The banker deals not in money. The banker 
no more deals in money because he handles money than grocers 
or druggists deal in money because they handle money. The 
merchant has to have a little money in his till for change, and 
so does the banker. ‘I lay down the principle that a bank’s 
ability to discount for one of its customers is not related in any 
manner whatever to the reserve. There is no civilized country 
on earth that has a fixed reserve but the United States, and Mr. 
Hayes has made clear the fact that this defect in our banking 
machinery has contributed much if not more than anything else 
to our disasters in the past. 

A bank deals in debts. It buys notes and bills of exchange, 
which are the instruments of commerce. 

To understand the banker’s profession we must know about 
bills and checks. We must know what they are and where he 


gets them, and when they are abundant and when they are 
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scarce, and what makes them abundant and what makes them 
searce. Checks and bills of exchange may do the same work 
that money does, and so will parole or verbal agreements do 
the same work; but oral agreements are less efficacious than 
bills and checks, because bills and checks are claim tickets or 
title deeds to money, or money’s worth of wealth. : 

How do checks and bills come into existence? They are the 
offspring of sales. Every man who gives a check to a bank for 
deposit has previously sold something for which he received 
the check in payment. This check he takes to his banker to 
collect it for him, which the banker does, and credits him on 
the bank books with the proceeds. Now, when this man buys 
something, he draws a check, commanding the banker to pay 
his debt out of the proceeds of the check which the bank col- 
lected for him. 

The banker’s most characteristic quality is that he is only an 
intermediate agent. His sole action is to place the ownership 
of property in different hands. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say in 
reply to the question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PLaTT] that this bill was intended to prevent the kind of trans- 
action he suggested? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes; certainly. Only paper growing out of 
commercial transactions will be subject to rediscount under this 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
if I want to borrow $1.000 or $10,000 that under this bill I could 
not go to a bank and get it? 

Mr. KORBLY. Could not go to what bank? 

Mr. MADDEN. Could not go to a bank and borrow that? 

Mr. KORBLY. This bill has for its purpose the control, the 
moral control, over banks that become members of the system. 
We have no system now and we propose to create a system, 
and we propose this system shall be under the control of these 
12 banks which are under Government control and that there 
shall be an influence on the character of paper which member 
banks may discount. Member banks will not discount the kind 
of paper that is not rediscountable under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish the House to under- 
stand—— 

Mr. KORBLY. I wish the House to understand every proper 
inference that may be drawn from my statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman wishes the House to under- 
stand that if a man in business went to his bank in which he 
was a depositor and wanted $10.000 to use in his business that 
under this bill he would not be able to get it? 

Mr. KORBLY. Oh, no; the House does not so understand 
me. The gentleman may hug that delusion, but the House does 
not so understand me. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. I am consuming a great deal of my .time in 
answering questions and not in making my argument; but I will 
yield with pleasure. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact in the issuing of statements of 
the banks loans and deposits go up at the same time; that 
deposits are nearly all loans; that they fluctuate together al- 
ways, and there is not any room for the latitude 
Mr. KORBLY. 








to loan is what the depositors leave with the banker. It is 
not money, it is not bank notes, but. it is simply the purchasing 
power, the proceeds of sales. 

Mr. PLATT. It is simply the right to draw out of the bank. 

Mr. KORBLY. Let me read a paragraph from Adam Smith, 
the greatest of political economists: 

If gold and silver should at any time fall short fm a country which 
has wherewithal to purchase them, there are more expedients for sup- 




















plying their place than of almost any other commodity. If the mate- 
rials of manufacture are wanted, industry must stop. If provisions 
are wanted, the people must starve, Sut if money is wanted, barter 
will supply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. Buy- 
ing and selling upon credit, and the different dealers compensating 
their credits with one another, once a month or once a year will supply 
it with less inconveniency. A well-rerulated paper money will supply 
it not only i0ut inconveniency, but in some cases with some ad- 
vantas n every account, therefore, the attention of government 


so unnecessarily 


was never employed as when directed to watch over 
the preservation or increase of money in any country. 

The people of the United States are busy producing wealth, 
and by ‘“‘ wealth” I mean food, clothing, building material, and 
fuel, broadly defining it. And they are not only engaged in pro- 


ducing it, but they are also engaged in transporting it and ex- 
changing it with each other; and the instruments of exchange 
are money and banking. 

Money does two parts out of every hundred dollars of it, and 
banking does the balance of it \7ithout the use of money, except 
It isa 


in so far as the things exchanged are valued in money. 
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important or more Clear than the fact that what the bank has | 
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question of bookkeeping, a question of checks, a question of 
clearing houses; and I say that it is not for sensible men to 
argue that the people are unable to exchange their preduets be- 
cause, forsooth, there is a little more or less gold in somebody's 
cellar. 

A bank can not lend more to its customers because more gold 
or lawful money has been put in the bank’s vault. Gold or 
lawful money is not lent. Gold or lawful money or bank notes 
are used in only two or three out of each one hundred dollars 
worth of business done. 

Gold may be dug out of one hole and put into another; it may 
be moved from one place to another place, but will some phi- 
losopher tell a waiting and an anxious world how gold in one 
place instead of another will give the people of the Nation the 
food to satisfy their hunger or the clothing to protect them 
from the cold? 

What do you think of the proposition, my friends, that when 
the people are hungry and want food we shall import gold in. 
stead of food? When the people are hungry and want food, if 
we have gold, we will export gold in order that we may bring 
food to our shores in its place. If the people are naked and 
want to be clothed against the elements, and we have gold and 
not clothing, we will export the gold in order to get the clothing. 
The last thing in the world they want when they are suffering 
is gold. What they want is food, clothing, building material, 
and fuel, the four great things that go to make up material 
civilization; and banking is nothing but the instrument of 
commerce by which these things are exchanged. 

There is no relation whatever between the bank’s reserves 
and the discount rate. 

There is no relation whatever between the bank’s reserves and 
its ability to discount 

This bill gets my support because it seeks to,separate savings 
banking from commercial banking, and will exercise a con- 
trolling influence in holding commercial banks as the real ser- 
vitors of commerce, to the end that the machinery of exchange 
will always do the work which it is intended to do. 

My friend the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
spoke about the 10-year period of recurring panics. There is 
no inherent necessity for these recurring panics. These re- 
curring panics can not be stopped by legislation, because legis- 
lation will not save a people from the consequences of their own 
folly. [Applause.] 

-anics spring from moral forces, and by moral forces they 
may be prevented. Bankers must themselves learn the lessons 
which they teach; they must consider the nature of the enier- 
prises which they support, not their soundness only, for it must 
be admitted that as a whole they do not support unsound 
projects. 

The entire history of the national banks is a flattering tribute 
to the character of the national bankers, in that they have 
not in any but a negligible way invested their bank funds in 
unsound paper—that is to say, in paper that was not eertain 
to be paid ultimately. The percentage of losses to depositors 
in national banks growing out of the failure of national banks 
is suprisingly small. 

The distinction, however, between losses to depositors due to 
the failure of banks and losses of the whole people due to the 
breaking down of the mechanism of exchange, as in 1907, must 
be borne in mind. The losses in the United States due to the 
collapse of the banking system is incalculably large. 

The capacity of the capital in the Nation to execute or work 
out the projects supported by bankers within the time fixed 
therefor—that is to say, the turn-over period—and without tem- 
porary disaster is the all-important thing of which the com- 
mercial banker must assure himself. 

Bankers ought to study political economy and learn the mean- 
* When they shall have come to a 
full knowledge of the fact that savings are the excess products 
over and above daily consumption. and that it is this excess 
alone which can be applied to new undertakings without pauper- 
izing the money market, we shall have taken our longest and 
most important step to prevent panics. For upon the perception 
of this great natural law and rigorous obedience to its pre- 
scription depend the prevention of panics and crises, and there 
is no other remedy. 

I believe that the rediscounting provisions of the present bill 
will impress this truth upon such of our bankers as need the 
lesson and will to this extent educate them in a fundamental 
principle of sound banking; nay, more, I believe these provi- 
sions of the bill will exert a restraining influence upon the 
bankers who realize this great truth yet are moved by the allur- 
ing promise of large profits to disregard its plain warning; 
for, once a banker comes to know that the rediscounting privi- 
lege is to be refused to paper of unliquid character, he will 
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naturally be anxious to confine his investments to paper which 
he will have no difficulty in rediscounting in time of trouble. 

The legislature can prescribe certain rules and regulations, 
and that is the proper function of legislation. And in this bill 
we have prescribed those rules and regulations and created cer- 
tain boards which are designed to exercise a controlling influ- 
ence in the enforcement of those prescriptions. 

We have created these 12 banks, partly in control of bankers, 
in conjunction with Government officers, and then we have prac- 
tically put these 12 banks under the control of the Federal 
reserve board, which is altogether a Government office, and we 
propose that this board shall see to it that the prescriptions of 
Congress shall be obeyed. 

We propose that commercial banks shall invest in commercial 
paper; and what is commercial paper but the instruments of 
commerce? Can the gentleman from California or the gentle- 
man from Illinois conceive any piece of paper that may be re- 
discounted under the provisions of this bill by any one of these 
Federal reserve banks that does not involve the sale of goods, 
or of a loan which may come under the influence and con- 
trol of the Federal reserve bank that does not involve a loan 
from the bank for the purpose of buying goods, and buying 
goods for a dynamic purpose, for making the crop, for manu- 
facturing raw material, or for commerce, dealing in food and 
clothing and building material? If the bill fails to give this 
great psychological control, then I have made a mistake in 
giving it my support. We have a control now, and it is a 
psychological control. We have a control by New York banks 
and New York banking. We propose to break this. We not 
only propose to break it, but we propose to decentralize it. We 
propose to scatter it into 12 different sections of the United 
States. Then it will be a control within that particular sec- 
tion, subject always to the power of the Government. I do not 
for a minute contend, my friends, that there are any substitutes 
for honesty and courage and wisdom. If for any reason—and 
God grant it may never be so—these boards of control should 
lack the wisdom and the courage to do their duty, you would 
still be subject to all the disasters that now befall us, because 
of the fact that the control is not wisely exercised. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. In just a moment I will yield to the gentle- 
man. I said a while ago that the banker must be wise and 
courageous and honest. He must know when to say no. He 
must know whether or not the loan shall be granted, and 
whether it is granted or not must depend upon the purpose for 
which it is to be used. What a disaster would befall mankind 
if it should turn out that the Panama Canal was uselessly dug. 
If the commercial banker, confusing the savings bank with the 
commercial bank, is tempted by the promises of great reward 
to take long chances and to sink a shaft in order to dig gold or 
coal out of the bowels of the earth, and he gets coal or gold in 
abundance—and better coal than gold because it is more use- 
ful—it will be well with him, because he will make big profits; 
but if the shaft is sunk and no coal is there, then all the food 
and all the clothing and all the property that have been worn 
out and the tools that have been destroyed in digging that hole 
are lost, and there will be nothing to replace them. 

Confidence is easily shaken when once depositors begin to 
doubt whether the banker may not have intrusted his funds to 
people who have lost them. 

When the winds and the rain and the storms and the flood 
and drought come along and destroy your crops you have a de- 
struction of property. That sort of destruction of property is 
destruction by the elements due to natural causes and natural 
forces, and it is a great blow to society; but society sees it and 
is prepared for it and meets it with calmness and courage. 
And although the people who have sown do not reap, having 
once paid for their food by their labor, nevertheless they will- 
ingly use that which they have produced and saved in days gone 
by to get food from foreign countries. But when the banker 
loans unwisely and by reason of his lack of wisdom property is 
destroyed, then it is that the storm breaks, and then it is that 
a panic is upon us. 

The failure of a few merchants or brokers or banks is enough 
to throw the financial world into a spasm. Then it is that 
men find out that there are too many meal tickets out for the 
number of meals in existence. There is a great hurry and a 
fear to find out who it is that is going to hold the bag. The 
foundations of credit are tested—payment is demanded all along 
the line. Credit is refused and agony rules the hour. Paralysis 
of commerce results, and when it is finally discovered who it is 
that has lost, the people go ahead by painful processes and try 
to make a reparation of the damage that has been done. They 
find that they have been living, not on income, but on principal. 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman believes that a 
banker should have the right to lend an equal amount of money 
to two men having equal assets as long as the assets are good 
and will be legitimately acquired? 

Mr. KORBLY. I will answer that yes; but it is pretty hard 
to say what I believe the bankers’ rights are. 

Mr. BURKB of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman indicate 
why a man owning unencumbered real estate in one section of 
the country should not be entitled to the same privileges at the 
bank as a man owning real estate in another section of the 
country ? 

Mr. KORBLY. Oh, I am indifferent about that. The gentle- 
man ought not to pursue that; I do not want to be impolite. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will put the question in 
another form. 

Mr. KORBLY. That has nothing to do with the great thought 
that I am trying to develop. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is talking about 
the rights of the bankers to extend credits. 

Mr. KORBLY. No; I am talking about the duty of.Congress 
to make proper prescription so that we may have proper 
banking. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
country. 

Mr. KORBLY. No; it is not to enlarge the credits; it is to 
control the lending or the investments of the country. It is a 
question of what to do with the wealth of the country to pre- 
vent its dgstruction in the building of unnecessary railroads 
that will not yield a return speedily. Not only must investment 
made through the bankers be safe, but it must be liquid; it must 
come back within a certain period; it should come back in the 
turn-over period, as, for instance, the crop-making period. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. But did not the gentleman 
contend for an enlarged volume of the currency and the availa- 
bility of credits? 

Mr. KORBLY. Not at all. I stated as clearly and as forcl- 
bly as I knew how that the banks would only lend that which 
the depositor leaves with them. If the storms and cyclones de- 
stroy crops, if earthquakes destroy cities, bankers will be less 
able to lend, no matter how much gold they have. They do 
not lend gold. They do not lend money. They lend purchasing 
power. Everyone who borrows from a commercial bank buys 
something with his borrowed fund. ‘That which he buys is 
what he borrows from the bank. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Why should a banker 
allowed to lend thousands of dollars cn real 
city 

Mr. KORBLY. I do not care to talk about that. If the gen- 
tleman wants to make that point against the bill, he can do so, 
but that has nothing to do with my subject, ahd I beg the gen- 
tleman to let me alone on that. I do not care to talk about it. 
It has nothing to do with what I am trying to bring before the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman stated awhile ago that 
they had provided in this bill for a board of control, and he 
realized that we could not substitute for honor and that we 
could not substitute for wisdom, and that if the board failed to 
be wise and honest the whole superstructure would fall. I 
want to ask the gentleman if, in his judgment, provision has 
been made to secure the things he stated about commercial 
banking and the demands on commerce without that central 
board? 

Mr, KORBLY. The lack of coordination is unquestionably a 
thing that has given us trouble. We have no system now. 
You can not have coordination, which means cooperation, with- 
out having some centralized authority. I for one distinctly am 
in favor of centralization with regard to some banking func- 
tions and decentralization with regard to every other function. 
In New York in 1829 the banks were coordinated through the 
medium of a safety fund for notes, and in that day discounting 
was .done for notes only and not for deposit credits. 

In 1834 Indiana went a step further than that and made the 
banks in the system mutually responsible for each other’s debts, 
obligations, and undertakings, and coupled this with the power 
of mutual inspection through a board of control. The Federal 
reserve board in this bill we are discussing is somewhat modeled 
after the Indiana board. There was mutual inspection as well 
as mutual responsibility. That was the guaranty of deposits 
as well as the guaranty of notes. A banker now is apt to say, 
“T am wise and good enough to know when I have gone too faz 
along these dangerous lines. I know when to stop, and you can 
trust me; but you can not trust CALLAWAY.” CALLAWAY will 
say, “I am wise and good enough, and you can trust me; but 
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you can not trust Harpy.” But as soon as CALLAWAY is made 
responsible for Mr. Harpy’s conduct and Mr. Harpy is made 
responsible for Mr. CaALLAWAY’s, CALLAWAY will see that Harpy 
does not transgress the rules of sound banking and Harpy will 
see that CALLAWAY does not transgress. That is the way they 
worked it out in Indiana. 

We propose to coordinate banks under this bill through the 
medium of the joint and several ownership of bank reserves— 
making these reserves available to each bank by processes of 
rediscount—and by giving the bankers as an association a voice 
and an influence in this rediscounting process, and by giving 
them a part in the inspection of each other’s banks. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This is the question I want to ask: The 
gentleman is working for elasticity of currency to answer the 
demands of commerce. 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Could not this be accomplished without 
this central bureau? But I desire to find out whether this is 
real elasticity. I may say my suspenders are elastic, but are 
they elastic if I have to slip a buckle every time I want to 
have them a little longer or a little shorter? They have got to 
respond when the strain comes if they are really elastic. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. KORBLY. I will say to the gentleman he is an expert 
on galluses; I am not; but it would seem that if the galluses 
are equipped with buckles they are not elastic. I want to say 
to the gentleman I am of that school that believes we 
should not refuse to do anything because we can not do every- 
thing. These notes may not be all that you and I’would like 
to have them, but they are so much better than anything we 
have hod for 50 years that I welcome them with open arms. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. ‘They are better than we have had, but 
they are not what we ought to have. 

Mr. KORBLY. You and I will help to make them better in 
time to come. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
1an from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, as an attempt to relieve the 
pressing and legitimate needs of business the pending measure 
has my approval. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
offers more than the present Republican leadership has offered 
or ever will, in my opinion. I recognize that in its initial 
sta: as a law it may cause an embarrassing contraction. 
But this will come, not because the bill is radical, but be- 
eause the changes it proposes are intricate, involved, and 
cumbersome; for the bill is not progressive, save in contrast to 
the reactionary proposals of the Republican Party leaders 
which have recently preceded it. It is not radical, and as a 
constructive measure for the correction of the most sinister of 
all the Nation's perils—the monopotistie control of credit—it 1s 
pathetically weak. Its deficiencies, as a measure, are not what 
it does, but what it refrains from doing; its faults are not in 
what it includes, but what it shamelessly excludes. 

It is halting, halfway, timid, compromising. It essays to be 
remedial, and it is not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
To a nation crying for relief it offers not a remedy but a pal- 
liative; it prescribes cocaine, not a cure. It is the shadow of 
a great national necessity, not the substance. It has changed 
some of the banking formulas by which the predatory powers 
prey upon the people; it has not challenged directly the malig- 
nant methods which put these powers beyond the reach of all 
feeble legislation. 

In several of its features and as a well-intentioned effort to 
bring elasticity to the currency it invites indorsement. The 
measure seeks to give mobility to the reserves by concentrating 
them. This plan originated with the bankers, was adopted by 
the Republican Aldrich commission, has been taken over by the 
Democratic doctors of economy, and is believed generally to 
offer improvement. The measure places the central conven- 
tional control of reserve banks in the hands of the Government, 
a proposition which the bankers themselves very strenuously 
opposed until a guardian advisory committee of bankers. was 
added to the central governmental board. 

This addition weakened the original proposition, but as the 
amended governmental contro] stands, even though it prove 
feebly formal,it carries the promise of the ultimate actual control 
by the Government, and this promise alone warrants a supporting 
vote of the whole measure. Similarly the inclusion of citizens 
other than bankers in the management of the several reserve 
banks is meritorious. As a pure banking proposition those 
features of the measure which give* to the national banks, 
through making them interdependent, an added degree of safety, 
while making more imperative rigid governmental control, seem 
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sound. A cvrious admixture of antagonistic money theories is 


found in that provision of the bill which creates currency. It 
is a device by which the citizen borrows currency of his Goy- 
ernment, with the banker as a profit-taking intermediary, a 
device which will not allay but will further provoke that 
economic school which, in the matter of the currency, is in 
revolt against special privileges to the bankers. For those who 
protested against the rights of the banker to acquire loanable 
funds based on rigid, inflexible, low-interest Government bonds 
are not likely to remain quiescent under a plan which enables 
the banker to acquire the same loanable funds from the Govern- 
ment on flexible high-interest-bearing commercial paper of his 
own manufacture. 

That battle will be fought out in the future. The school 
which holds that bank notes based on bank assets should be 
issued and redeemed by the bankers, as well as the school which 
protests against the Government issue and redemption of money 
with profit to the banker, a private and privileged profit for the 
performance of a public function, will see that that agitation 
will not die out, gentlemen may be certain. 

For this measure will not quiet currency agitation; it will 
arouse it. As in the case of the successive railroad rate meas- 
ures we have passed, as in the case of constructive legislation 
of many kinds, this halfway, compromising law in its turn will 
eall for another law and later for another law amending it. 
This is, as other pretended remedial laws have been, the pro- 
verbial “step in the right directien,” in the old hesitant, reluc- 
tant party legislative journey which has never had and never 
will have a destination. The truth is that the doctors of econ- 
omy, the high priests of the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
are lost in a fog of special privilege. Seeing they see not, bear- 
ing they hear not, neither do they understand. Saturated 
throngh and through with the economic formulas used by special 
privilege, lost in the terms employed by special privilege. en- 
tangled in theories which grew out of the war necessities of the 
past and which are not competent to meet the needs of the 
present, they make the genius of democracy void because of 
their traditions. 

The Republican leaders when last in power, maintaining po- 
litical conditions which made all class advantage seem to them 
natural and normal, offered the country the Aldrich bill, which 
turned the money system of the country over to the big bankers 
under a 50-year franchise. 

The Democratic leadership, given power, borrowed the bank- 
ers’ plan which the Republican leadership adopted, but tem- 
pered it by lodging a conventional control of the money system 
in the Government. 

With the real source of the Nation’s trouble, the actual con- 
eentrated control of credit in New York City, the Republican 
leadership had then and has now no quarrel. 

The Democratic leadership, long ostensibly at war with Wall 
Street, with the report of the bald. bare, damning facts of its 
own investigating committee before it. with the gigantic evil 
of the Money Trust identified, analyzed, and with specific and 
concrete remedy prescribed, the Democratic leadership now 
weakly avoids the real issue, side-steps the real evil, hesitates, 
backs and fills, and refuses battle with the greatest enemy of 
the Republic and its greatest menace. 

But the great issue remains. And the great issue is this: 
Shall the country surrender to the Wall Street swindle? I 
tore the sheet of tabulations which I hold before the House 
from the report of the Money Trust investigation, made Febru- 
ary 28 last. This sheet, designated as “ Exhibit 134 B,” shows 
the enormous concentration of money control in the United 
States through interlocking directorates. The toble is not dif- 
ficult to understand. In one column are printed the names of 
100 men who serve as directors in five financial institutions of 
New York City. In another column are printed the names of 
125 corporations with which these 100 directors are affiliated. 
The interrelation is thorough, the interdependence complete. 
The five institutions are (1) the house of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
(2) the Guaranty Trust Co.; (8) Bankers’ Trust Co.; (4) First 
National Bank; (5) National City Bank. These five concerns— 
two of which, the trust companies, are absolutely controlled 
by Morgan & Co.—have directors in five different interests, as 
follows: 

In 34 banks and trust companies with 
$2,679,000,000. 

In 10 insurance companies with assets of $2,293,000,000, 

In 32 transportation systems with capital stock and funded 
debt of $11,784,000,000. 

In 24 producing and trading companies with capital stock and 
funded debt of $3,339,000,000. 
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In 12 public utilities companies with capital stock and funded 
debt of $2,150.000.000. 

That is, these five concerns are represented by directors in 
concerns which aggregate in value $22,245,000,000—probably 
one-sixth of the wealth of the Nation. 

These three banking concerns, the Morgan house, the First 
National, the City National, the two controlled trust companies, 
with Lee Higginson & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., are the power in the United States. This is the 
invisible government. This is the plutocracy. This is the seat 
of privilege. This is the control of credit. This is the cancer 
on the body of the democracy. 

The table of names and figures which make up Exhibit 134B 
is not a fanciful invention. It is a cold compilation of data. 
The demonstration that three concerns have in their hands the 
controlling wires which reach into most of the major concerns 
of the land is not a clever political argumen:. It is a carefully 
prepared public document. Gentlemen can not put this aside 
as merely some man's theory. Gentlemen must face this exhibit 
asa fact. Indeed it is the most alarming fact before the world 
to-day. The hope of humanity is in this Republic and in the 
processes through which this Republic is to develop and perfect 
the precious heritege of liberty. That portion of humanity the 
world around which never has had privileges, which has always 
been bent under the teil of ages. which has always had to earn 
its bread in the sweat of its brow never with a fair share of 
the wealth it has created, turns always with hope to America. 
The lure of freedom draws a million annually to our shores, 
and millions more would come who can not. For everywhere 
men who labor resent class and caste and privilege and selfish 
governmental, contre] and inequality before the law. 

America has set the ideal of freedom before the world, and 
America’s duty to the world is to maintain it; net a hollow 
counterfeit, not a miserable sham image of it, but the ideal of 
freedom itself, to which the whole Nation, in full faith, may 
continue to aspire. Across the radiant world-wide hope in 
America has fallen the shadow of the money power. Prophets 
have warned of it fer years; economists have analyzed it; the 
lawmakers now and again have feebly grappled with it; but it 
has never ceased to grow; it has never ceased to close its fingers 
tighter and tighter around the neck of the industrial life of the 
Nation. It has never ceased to take toll of everything and 


everybody, remorseless!y levying most heavily upon the sub- 
stance and vitality of the men and women and the children who 


toil. It has saturated the country with privilege till its poison 
is creeping everywhere, so that many men hopelessly think and 
speak in terms of privilege, and no inconsiderable number of 
people have come to believe in their hearts in the permanency of 
a benevolent money despotism. 

Here on this sheet is the benevolent money despotism, not in 
fancy but in facts and figures, in names and places. We are 
face to face with it, not as a childish terror but as a sinister 
monster. If it were a painted devil merely, we could afford 
to palter, delay, dillydally, and compromise with it. But it is 
no figment of the imagination; it is real; and it and its prob- 
lems and its mennce must be faced. It is not faced in the Glass 
bill. It is evaded. 

There was a day when it was a question which would sur- 
vive—the democracy or the Biddle Bank. The day is here when 
it isa question of survival again; this time between the 
democracy and this confederation of financial freebooters. 

These men have always been above and beyond the law. 
How long are they so to continue? No event in my time has 
been as illuminating as the panic of 1907. Times were pros- 
perous. The railroads had offered them more than they could 
haul. Factories were working to the limit. Merchants re- 
ported increasing trade. The number of unemployed was at a 
minimum. Crops were abundant and realty values ascending. 
In domestic and foreign commerce we had reached the high 
point. In the months of October, November, and -December of 
that year the excess of exports over imports ran over $250,- 
000,000. In the closing quarter of the year the crash came. 
Overnight the money barons of New York broke down the bank- 
ing system and the next morning at his doorstep every American 
citizen found it there crumpled up like a broken toy balloon. 

What followed proved to be one of the greatest tributes to the 
popular good sense that has come in this generation. It had been 
a period when the captains of industry had been much vaunted, 
when the financiers, big and little, had been credited with 
possessing extraordinary gifts of business clairvoyance. We 
had heard much mouthing by experts about credit being 
founded only in confidence, much wise homily about panics 
being born only of popular fear. Here was no lack of con- 
fidence. Here was no popular fear. But here was insolvency. 
If there was panic, it was among the bankers. It was not 
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among the people. And the situation was saved by no captain 
of industry and by no banker. It was saved by the people 
who, with the doors closed between themselves and their 
money, kept their heads. And the people knew who had wrecked 
the system. It was not difficult in those days for any doctor 
of economy to put his hand upon the sore spot. There had 
been talk of the need of an elastic currency before the trouble, 
and there has been talk of the need of elasticity since. But in 
the hard, cold day of accounting in October, 1907, there was 
precious little patience with banking theories. There was 
direct, clean-cut diagnosis of the case. The Nation knew the 
blame was on New York and the trouble concentration of 
money control and gambling. For a few hours at least the 
public man who. spoke of the evils of concentrated control of 
credit and the menace of Wall Street and the money power 
was not known as a demagogue. 

When the Knickerbocker Trust Co. closed its doors in 1907, 
the gambling saturnalia in New York was at its height. 
There was plenty of money in New York, apparently, for a 
high old time speculatively. The national banks of the town 
held in August, 1907, $213.000,000 of the reserves of other 
banks and $251,000;000 of their demand loans was on stocks 
and bonds. In the preceding January, business in the stock 
exchange had started briskly. In the first month 2,200,000 
shares of common stock of the United States Steel had been 
sold, of which about one-fourth—551,000 shares—had actually 
changed hands. In March 3,500,000 shares of the same stock 
had been sold—one-fourth of it actuallv—the remainder gambled 
in. There was some talk of undigested securities. But that 
disturbed no one. The bankers of the country kept on pouring 
their money into New York and the money was tangled up in 
the game. When pay day came, and pay day always comes, 
even to gamblers, New York could not pay. The interior 
bankers cooled their heels at the door of the great bankers of 
New York and the country waited the pleasure of the Money 
Trust. And while the country was waiting it had for a few 
moments its first real view of the Money Trust and its first 
real lock into the actual situation in Wall Street. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man if he will yield to a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I prefer 
not to yield. I have a three-hour speech to deliver in 45 
minutes. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. I desire to ask the gentleman if that was 
not during the reign of Theodore I? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Qh, yes; and the Civil War teok place 
during the administration of Abraham Lincoln, but I decline 
to yield. [Laughter.] 

The two Morgan banks and the two Standard Oil banks, car- 
rying large Government deposits, rushed to the rescue. The 
culminating scene was a well-known one in 1907 while the 
people were waiting for New York to let go of the country’s 
impounded money. Now, so many have forgotten it that it will be 
well to recall it. It occurred around the lonn stand, the only open 
market for the lending of money in the United States, in what 
Gov. Hughes's commission in 1909 referred to as “to-day prob- 
ably the most important financial institution in the world ”"—the 
stock exchange. Here, at 2.20 p. m. on October 25, 1907, 
peared Vernon Mann and Messrs. Rogers and Atterbury. They 
had commissions to loan twenty millions ef Morgan money. 
They were the center of a struggling mob. The money was first 
offered in $100,600 lots, and it was all taken up in 5 minutes, 
a loan every 15 seconds. Few brokers, in their madness to se- 
cure loans, stopped to consider money rates, which ran from 10 
to 50 per cent. Vernon Mann placed $3,000,000 at 50 per cent. 
3y this addition and others the gamblers were set upon their 
feet again, Wall Street became solvent once more, and the coun- 
try banks were paid. 

The scene has passed from the memory of most men. The 
lesson it ought to have taught was not long regarded. A fairly 
quick recovery of good times sent most of us to sleep again. 
But the situation I have described and the scene which was its 
culmination was a stench in the nostrils of decent citizenship, a 
disgusting spectacle of debauch, differing only in degree from 
the “rough-house” of the frontier den. Legitimate business, 
preduction, labor, transportation, and all the factors of our 
marvelous i ion haited while infamous 
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industrial organizat an 
group of chaffering gamblers withheld the money of the Nation 
in order to settle their differences, save the rake-off, and pre- 
serve the game. 

The people knew in that hour that at the bottom of our trou- 
bles stood Wall Street and its practices. With the legitimate 
market for securities and honest registration of current values 
the Nation has no quarrel, but with the stock exchange as it 
is conducted the people are at war, for a considerable portion 
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of the people know that whatever Congress may do in the way 
of currency enactments. and however efficacious this law or that 
may be in theory, so long as the New York Stock Exchange goes 
on its nefsrious way unchallenged there will come no perma- 
nent aud effectual relief or actual remedy. The stock exchange 
“Iny out” is not a complex one. First of all, as an unincor- 
porated association, a private club, it seeks and obtains im- 
munity from law. The right to send out its quotations is sold 
to a single company. The right to use the telephone from the 
exchange, even by members, may be prohibited. If a member 
is insolvent his obligations to other members take precedence 
over the claims of a defrauded customer. Stocks not engraved 
at the shops of companies approved by the governing committee 
are not listed. Nothing in the form of profit escapes the stock 
exchange, however small. No competition is permitted in com- 
missions between members. The uniform commission is one- 
eighth of 1 per cent for each $100 of par value. He who charges 
more or less can be suspended, and upon a second offense is 
expelled. ‘Stocks may be removed from the list, and have been 
to manipulate their value. The Wall Street gambling mech- 
anism is simple. so is that of the roulette wheel. 

Let us see the way of the gamblers. Customers of the ex- 
change are not required to pay more than 10 per cent of the 
purchase price of securities. About 90 per cent of the trading 
is done on that . Take some of the well-known securities 
and compare actual trading with speculation in them. The 
Pujo committee. investigating the Money Trust, found that there 
has not been a year since January 1, 1906, that Reading’s entire 
common stock was not sold at least twenty times over. One 
year it was sold forty-three times over. In one month six times 
ever. 
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investigated the number of shares trans- 

) actual sale) averaged 
ittie over 8 per cent of the total shares supposed to have been 
In United States Steel for a similar period the number 
shares transferred on the books was 25 per cent of shares 
in Union Pacific Railway Co.. 16 per cent; Amalgamated 
opper Co., 20 per cent; Reck Island Co., 27 per cent; Erie 
Reilroad, 80 per cent. Into this maelstrom of fictitious barter, 
where yuotations are manipulated and actual values disappear, 
the money of the country in moments of redundancy is drawn, 
and then held often against the demands and needs of legiti- 
Inate comme! On November 1, 1912, 82 of the banks and 
trust companies of New York, members of the Clearing House 
Association, had for themselves and for their out-of-town cor- 
outstanding stock-exchange collateral 
amounting to $766.795.000. This represents in part the sum re- 
quired to carry stocks bought on margin on the New York Stock 
Exchange. But it is only in part. The calculation includes less 
than one-third the total number of banks and trust companies 
in New York City, although it takes in the important ones. Of 
this smount—tbat is, $766,795.000—the sum of $240,480,000 was 
lonned-directly for the. account of out-of-town banks. This on 
November 1, during the crop-moving period. Around this game 
of chance, presided over by the Money Trust, the gambling ele- 
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ment in America bas gathered. Into it they draw at times 
legitimate enterprises, and entangled with it and its devices are 


the great financial institutions of New York City, of which the 
clearing house is a composite, and masters of it are the great 
interdependent, interlocking interests which have consolidated 
binks, or the control of them, and which have subordinated to 
their will the management of insurance companies, railroads, 
and industrial and public-utility organizations. 

The testimony before the Pujo committee demonstrated be- 





youd any doubt the enormous concentration of money and 
credit. It was acknowledged by the men who have been fore- 
most in effecting it. Members of the committee. Republicans 


and Democrats, with a single exception, pronounced it a menace. 
The Republicans made no recommendations of remedial legisla- 
tion. 

The Democrats did make such recommendations specifically 


and in terms. Why should these recommendations now be 
disregarded ? 
The committee located the evil‘'and identified it. The com- 


mittee laid the sore open to publie view and pointed out the 
remedies. Why have these remedies been excluded from this 
bill? 

The Democratic members of the committee made recommenda- 
ions for three kinds of remedies—those applying to clearing 
houses, those applying to the stock exchange, and those applying 
to community of interests among financial institutions and cer- 
tain practices of national banks, 

The Democratic members of the committee recommended that 
national banks should not be permitted to be members of clear- 








ing-house associations which are not bodies corporate of the 
States in which they are located. 

There is no such provision in the Glass currency bill. 

The committee recommended that smaller banks should not be 
excluded from membership in clearing houses. 

There is no such provision in the Glass bill. 

The committee also recommended the prohibition of periodical 
examinations by clearing-house committees of member banks, a 
device which makes it possible for the few members who consti- 
tute the governing committee to gain intimate knowledge of the 
private affairs and business of competing banks and the business 
community generally. 

There is no such provision in the Glass bill. 

The committee also recommended that clearing houses be 
prohibited from prescribing rates of interest or discount, rates 
of interest allowed on deposits, and rates of exchange. 

There is no such provision in the Glass bill. 

The foregoing provisions were designed to curb the control of 
the money barons as it is exercised over banks through the 
clearing house, which has in New York City enormous power 
and can use it. as it has used it, ruthlessly. 

As to the stock exchange, the Pujo committee, pointing out 
that of the $15.500,000.000 annual sale of stocks the greater 
part represents speculation more hurtful than gambling at the 
race track or the roulette table, and asserting that the fa- 
cilities of the New York Stock Exchange are employed largely 
for transactions producing moral and economic waste and cor- 
ruption, cited Congress to its power unconditionally to pro- 
hibit the mails, the interstate telegraph and telephone, the 
national banks, and all other instrumentalities under its con- 
trol from being used in executing, negotiating, promoting, in- 
creasing, or otherwise aiding transactions on stock exchanges. 

There are no such provisions in the Glass bill. 

The Pujo committee did not propose to abolish the stock 
exchange. but it did determine to compel it to clean up its evil 
practices—first, to force it to incorporate and become responsible 
to the law; second, to compel the filing of statements of assets 
and liabilities by listed companies for public inspection; third, 
to compel the incresse of marginal payment for stocks: fourth, 
to compel a prohibition of the execution of manipulated simul- 
taneous orders to buy and sell the same security, orders pro- 
ceeding from the same person for the purpose of creating an 
appearance of activity in the security; fifth, to compel pro- 
hibition of member’s hypothecation of securities purchased and 
carried for the account of a customer for an amount greater 
than the unpaid portion of the purchase price; sixth, to com- 
pel prohibition of one member lending to another securities 
carried by the former for customers; seventh, to compel pro- 
vision in charters of stock exchanges for the right of companies 
to list their securities and appeal to judicial review in case 
listing is refused; eighth, to compel the keeping of books of 
account by members showing actual transactions subject to 
governmental inspection. 

The Democratic Members of the committee seid: “ Your com- 
mittee therefore recommends that the use of the instrumentali- 
ties under the control of the Federal Government in aid of trans- 
actions on stock exchanges be prohibited by act of Congress 
only where such exchanges refuse to comply with the foregoing 
conditions.” 

With the exception of the elimination of “wash sales?’ now 
prohibited by State law, the stock exchange has not changed 
its methods. But the Glass bill takes no cognizance whatever 
of the stock exchange’s delinquencies. 

In the matter of the control of credit through defects in the 
banking system, the Democratic members of the Pujo committee 
made many recommendations, but their chief recommendation 
was that prohibiting interlocking directorates. Among other 
recommendations they insisted that two or more banks should 
not be permitted to consolidate without the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

There is no such provision in the Glass bill. 

They also recommended that the transfer of any stock of a 
national bank to trustees for voting purposes, a device known as 
a ‘voting trust.” be prohibited. It is one of the most common 
means of intercontrol in the system of the money barons. 

There is no such provision in the Glass bill. 

Another recommendation of the committee was that the stock- 
holders of a national bank should be expressly prohibited from 
becoming associated as stockholders in any other corporation 
under agreement that the stock of such other corporation shall 
be always owned by the same persons who own the stock of the 
bank. 

You will search the Glass bill in vain for such a prohibition. 
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Recommendation was also made that interstate corporations 
be prohibited from constituting any bank the sole fiscal agent 
to dispose of their security issues and also prohibited from 
depositing their funds with unsupervised, unregulated private 
pankers; that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
given supervision of the plans of railway reorganizations and 
of issues of railroad securities; that competitive bidding for 
railroad securities be invited; that a new method of reorganiz- 
ing insolvent railreads be adopted. These are only indirectly 
banking problems, but the committee made other and specific 
banking-reform recommendations, among them one providing 
publicity of bank stockholders, another one insisting that na- 
tional banks should be prohibited from directly or indirectly 
engaging in any promotion, guaranty, or underwriting involving 
the purehase, sale, public offering, or issue or other disposition 
of the securities of any corporation. This is one of the chief 
activities of those in the inner circle ef the Money Trust. 

There is no prohibition of this kind im the pending bill. 

3ut it was in the matter of interlocking directorates that 
the Pujo committee gave greatest emphasis to its recommenda- 
tions. Herein is the main secret of narrowing control. Here 
the personal equation in the community of interests becomes 
large and potential. The committee cited other countries and 
their customs. In Russia, no person is allowed to be 2 member 
of the board of management of more than one bank, In the 
National Bank of Belgium the governors and director can not 
be on the board of any other bank. Im the Bank of England 
bankers, brokers, or directors of other banks operating in Eng- 
land are excluded as directors. : 

But the Glass bill contains no provision against interlocking 
directorates. And when such a provision was offered in the 
Democratic caucus it was voted out of the bill and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee for consideration as a matter not 
particularly relating to banking but to the trust question. 
Heaven save the mark! 

The Money Trust exists. It controls credit. It has a stran- 
gle hold on banking, insurance, transportation, investment. It 
ean grant finaneial salvation to one and refuse it to the other. 
It can enrich one group at its whim and at its fancy impoverish 
another. It is the Nation’s chief menace, the one great enemy 
of the democracy, the head and front of special privilege in 
the land. It is deep-rooted, defiant, malignant. No bread pill 
will cure it. No application of court-plaster will stay its 
blighting progress, its cancerous, noisome growth. 

And yet the Democrats voted the prohibition of interlocking 
directorates out of the Glass bill and referred it to the Judiciary 
Committee for “ careful consideration.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wumderstand the caucus did that very 
thing. 

Mr. GLASS. It never 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was never permitted to get in the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I think it should not have been in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it should have been, according to 
the recommendation of the Pujo report. 

To those Democrats who think that the redistribution of re- 
serves provided in the Glass bill will lessen the grasp of the 
Money Trust, who are innocent enough to believe that with the 
bulk of the business in this country in State and private insti- 
tutions money will not aceumulate in New York, I recommend 
this paragraph from the Democratie members’ report on the 
Money Trust: 

We are of the opinion that the existing law as to reserves and the 
alleged defects in our currency system—as to which we express no 
opinion at this time—heve no appreciable effect on the concentration of 
eontrol ef banking resources here under discussion. 


in any event probably come to New Yerk when they could be employed 
there to better advantage than in their respective localities. 


yas. in the bill. 
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These funds would | ee : . x 
| undivided profits are large, and bank stock is high. 


The Pujo committee pointed out just hew widespread is the 


custom of sending money to New York, not as deposits, not as 
reserves, but for loaning purposes on the Wall Street gamble, in 
these words: 

It appears that on November 1, 191 of the New York banks had 
$240,480.000 outstanding in stock-exchange Icans that were placed there 
directly for their correspondents independently of the deposits of these 
correspondents. It does not appear what proportion of the $483,373.000 
of deposits of out-of-town banks that were then in those 32 New York 
banks were kept there on account of the 2 per cent interest that is 
allowed on them. They are attracted there because, as stated, New 
York City is the only public money market and because they can be 
utilized in stock-exchange speculation. 

The Glass bill proposes to withdraw the out-of-town reserves 
from New York City. Its defenders declare that this will draw 
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the country’s money away from the New York gamblers. The 
Pujo committee, which went to the bottom of this gambling 
curse, said it would not. The Pujo committee was right. The 
Glass bill in its present form, without the inclusion of the par- 
ticular drastic corrective measures recommended in the Pujo 
report, will not cure the disease. For the disease is financial 
piracy, gambling, the seizure of wealth without making adequate 
return, accumutation of property without earning it. That has 
been immoral from the beginning of the world. 

It is immoral still; and no local poultice providing elas- 
ticity in the currency will remove the eancer; no halfway 
measure can. In the recommendations of the Pujo committee 
the Democratic Party had declared war—war to the knife aud 
knife to the hilt—on privilege. In the Glass bill the native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o’er, and before the first shot in the 
battle has been fired the Democratic Party is out in front under 
a white flag, with the enemy, arranging a comproniise, cowering 
before the biggest single swindle under the sun. 

As a eurrency bill seeking elasticity I wish the pending mens- 
ure well, but E can not blind myself te its limitations. I believe 
that even its strongest feature—central Government centrol— 
will fall far short of its purpose. Two or three years will show, 
in all probability, that the governmental control is neminal and 
not real; that the personal equation as it is feund in the 
bankers’ advisory council will prove the deminating factor of 
the central board. And I believe that im the course of time the 
personal equation will also become dominant in the Federal 
reserve banks. I hope with all my heart that the Federal 
reserve banks created by this measure will bring facility and 
accommodation to the borrewers in the various districts. I 
hope the system devised will survive the perversion which 
private ambition and organized avarice will attenrpt upon it. 
But who can say that the 12 reserve bank boards will not even- 
tually develop into as many iron-handed, arbitrary credit oli- 
garchies, exercising their pewer of discount with favor and 
prejudice, helping friend, injuring fee, and responsive not to 
public weal or commercial necessity, but influenced by the 
dominant group in New York, still isolated, immune, frrespon- 
sible, uncontrolled, and above and beyond the law? 

On the issue of money, under the provisions of the bill, viola- 
tion is done to the tenets of each of the prominent schools on 
currency. Since the impeachment of our present bond-secured 
currency as being inelastic and unscientific became general, 
there has been a persistent propaganda for a pure asset cur- 
rency—the issue of a bank note by a bank, the note to be re- 
deemed by the bank and safety of issue to be obtained by pro- 
vision for a heavy gold reserve. The pending bill halts mid- 
way between this school and another industrious group which 
contends that money should not be issued save by the Gov- 
ernment and should not be extended to bankers to be employed 
for private profit. 

The Glass curreney bill provides that credit currency shall 
be issued on assets of the banks, but it provides that the cur- 
rency shall be issued by the Government and shall not be 
issued by the banks, and that it shall be redeemed by the Gov- 
ernment. This Glass adoption of half of the plan from 
one system of credit currenev and half from another has some 
very striking results. In the Glass plan, the banker stands 
between the note-issuing Government and the note-borrowing 
citizen and takes his profit. and there is nothing in the Glass 
bill which restricts the profit of the member bank or the interest 
it may charge. In this transaction the banker steps in be- 
tween the citizen who has credit to exchange for currency and 
the Government which has currency to exchange for credit, and 
conducts the trade, not only receiving a profit therefor, but 
supplying himself with new funds for further trades. This 
device is well known, and that it has been profitable for the 
banks needs no proof. The er annual dividend of 
national banks in the country is 11 per cent, the surplus and 
I append 
recent quotations of two Chicago banks as an illustration: 
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If the present national banking act has been profitable to the 
banks, it is not diffienlt to see where the present measure will 
be equally so. At present the untaxed bank trades for cur- 
rency small interest-bearing bonds, comparatively inflexible 
and fixed in value. The profit the bank makes is the interest 
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on the bonds and the interest on the currency it loans out after 
receiving it -from the Government. Under the new plan the 
bank, still exempt from tax, will trade for currency high inter- 
est bearing commercial paper, the making of which is entirely 
within the bankers’ hands. The profit the bank makes will be 
the interest on the commercial paper and on the currency re- 
ceived by the bank from the Government, upon which the bank 
will probably pay a very small interest, and this Government 
interest charge will be passed on to the citizen borrower. It 
will not appreciably reduce the profits of the banker. 

The chief features of the new currency are these: 

1. The issue, set in the first drafts of the bill at $500,000,000, 
is unlimited. 

2. The primary issue is to- be increased as the present 
national bank notes are retired, at the annual rate of 5 per cent 
of the amount of present national bank notes outstanding. 

3. The new notes are receivable for taxes, customs, and other 
public dues, purport to be obligations of the United States, and 
are redeemable in gold on demand by the United States. 

4. They are issued by the central Federal reserve board to 
the Federal reserve banks in exchange for notes and bills which 
the banks have rediscounted of an amount equal to the sum of 
the notes applied for. 

5. When the notes are out, the central Federal reserve board 
may call on the Federal reserve banks for additional security. 
The board may also require the Federal reserve banks to main- 
tain a 5 per cent redemption fund against these notes, and this 
5 per cent shall be included as part of the 334 per cent reserve 
which the Federal reserve banks are required to hold against 
notes paid out by them. The Federal reserve board will also 
establish the rate of interest to be charged to the Federal re- 
serve banks for these notes. 

The trying period of the new plan of money issue will be in 
the first few years after its inauguration. Its admixture of 
two systems, the exchange from the old bond-secured currency 
to the new, the complicated and cumbersome methods of issue, 
the retirement of old notes, and the attitude of the trading 
world to money that is strange, however good, may bring on 
conditions of serious contraction, little as the sponsors of the 
bill believe it. In the end, however, the greatest danger, as 
the business world becomes wonted to the system, will be the 
danger of inflation. But on the whole, and however halting the 
inauguration of the plan, it will prove a highly profitable one 
to the banks. ; 

But aside from the banking profits made possible by the pro- 
visions of the measure, there is a matter of far greater import 
involved in the chan.ze of securities to serve as a basis of Gov- 
ernment money. Is the enormous quantity of watered stock 
which has become an integral part of the business and invest- 
ment and banking of the Nation to be covered into our money 
system? Is the fraud and deception and overcapitalization 
which has characterized so many of the great concerns to be 
hereafter the basis of money with the Government behind it? 

In other words, is the tremendously powerful credit of the 
Government to be put to the task of adding value to properties 
that have not full value? With our intricate money system, 
our gold basis, our supply of silver maintained at a level far 
above its value, our greenbacks, the ever-present menace of the 
gambling game on Wall Street, and a tendency to inflation 
that is always with us, the proposition to put upon the credit 
of the Nation the burden of financial villainies which have 
marked the career of most of our larger concerns must make 
every thoughtful man pause. . 

It is true that the bill prohibits the loaning of money for 
speculation in securities, but that does not reach the case in 
point. These securities are in the credit world, whether ad- 
yanced as collateral or not, and the man who owns them and 
is considered good at the bank can, does, and will borrow money, 
and his note will become the basis of Federal currency—as 
good as gold and redeemable in it. 

It is a matter of regret that a rural credit system was not 
included in the measure. The opportunity for its adoption was 
excellent. Certainly delay is not defensible on the ground that 
the farmer has no need of it. The farmer has paid high 
prices for his money. He has offered the best security. Dur- 
ing a half century or more his needs have been curiously 
ignored. Certainly he is as much entitled to governmental 
attention and service as the commercial world. This was the 
time to adopt the rural credit, not next year. 

This measure is the product of the Democratic caucus. It 
was framed in secret, formed behind closed doors. The element 
which is most potent and most necessary in this Republic, 
pitiless publicity, was excluded from its making. Under con- 
stitutional guaranties the consideration of the measure should 
be here in the House of Representatives. But its consideration 
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was not here and will not be here. Behind the closed door of 
the Democratic caucus, with the people and their vigilance 
shut out and the representatives of the people shut in, the 
votes which made this measure what it was were cast. There 
the measure may have had or it may not have had real con- 
sideration. The public, which has a right to know and which 
ean not know unless it knows first hand, will never know. But 
whatever its consideration in the caucus, its consideration 
here will be empty and perfunctory. Men will be bound by 
the caucus and the measure the caucus hands to the House wil! 





be the measure, line upon line, precept upon precept, the 
House will hand to the Senate. It will not be changed. In that 
stage of the bill’s history the public was excluded. In this 


stage the public is admitted. In the hour when, in the bill’s 
formative period, public opinion might have had its effect the 
doors were shut in the face of the people. Now, when the 
formative period has passed and the majority Members are 
gagged and bound head, hand, and foot by caucus rule, the 
doors are thrown open to the people. 

But some of the Democrats say: “Our caucus is not secret, 
because we have a roll call if it is demanded, and the roll can 
be had by the public if it desires.” But that does not admit 
the public. That does not open the doors. And roll calls are 
rarely demanded, for the caucus is made up of men all of one 
party, and when roll calls are demanded they are rarely, if 
ever, published. And, besides, there is one place for recorded 
votes here. It is not in the newspapers. It is not in the min- 
utes of the caucus. The place for recorded votes here is in the 
Journals and CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. That is the only place 
for them. The Constitution provides for recorded votes. The 
public expects to find them in the journals and records of 
Congress, and the public has a right to demand that the 
recorded votes be placed there. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. If we had an open caucus and the public were 
invited, would not the roll call then appear in the journal of 
the caucus and not in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; but it would be accessible to every- 
one; it would not be difficult of access. 

Mr. GLASS. Just one moment. I know that the gentleman 
wants to be fair. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
know that it is a fact that there was not a single, solitary pro- 
vision in the bill that did not appear in the newspapers, and 
not even a change in the matter of phraseology that wus not 
reported in the papers? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
read the newspapers with that care and do not know. But 
this bill should be considered here nd not in secret caucus. 
The very essence of the Democracy is light. The greatest 
enemy the Democracy has is special privilege, and the readiest 
refuge special privilege haS is secrecy. 

This is a representative government. The very essence of 
representation is individual accountability. The representative 
is responsive and responsible to his people or he is not repre- 
sentative at all. He can not be servant to any other force save 
his people and remain, in his ability to serve his people, his own 
master. 

The spirit of the democracy, the genius of the Republic, on 
this score, must, to survive, be a jealous spirit. 

No man can serve two masters. No man can serve his people 
and the caucus. He will serve either the one or the other. Hecan 
not serve both. The secret caucus has no place in this Govern- 
ment. It is most intolerable when it is thrust between the peo- 
ple and their House of Representatives. It is utterly wrong. 
It is not good practice; it is not good legislation; it is not good 
government; and the day is coming when, before a storm of in- 
dignant public opinion, it is not going to be good politics. {Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I realize that there is a considerable group of men in the 
Democratic Party who are fighting to open up the Democratic 
caucus to the public. They have my heartiest commendation for 
their efforts. I congratulate them. The vote they cast in the 
Democratic caucus on April 8, 1913, is one of the most important 
votes of the present session. Fortunately, and unlike most of 
the votes in the caucus, it was a recorded vote and, under the 
rules of the caucus, is available to the public. The proceeding 
in the caucus was as follows when the question of open caucus 
came up April 8, 1913. The following resolution in caucus was 
offered by Mr. SHACKLEFORD: 

Resolved, That this caucus shall be open to the press, to the Presi- 
dent, to the Senators, and to the Cabinet officers, and that the Presi- 


=— the Senators, and the Cabinet officers may occupy seats upon the 
oor. 
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The following Mr. 
CARLIN: 

Resolved, That hereafter all Democratic caucuses or conferences, when 
called either by the membership or by the chairman of the caucus, shall 
be open to the public. 

Mr. Hay moved that both resolution and substitute be referred 
to a committee of three, to be appointed by the Chair, this 
committee to report later. ’ 

Mr. THoMAS moved that both resolution and substitute be 
tabled, which motion carried by a vote of 167 to $4. 

Those who voted “nay ”—that is, those who voted for the 
open caucus—were : 

Abercrombie, Allen, Aswell, Bailey. Bathrick, Borchers, Bowdle, 
3rockson, Broussard, Brown of New York. Brumbaugh, Buchanan of 
llinois, Bulkley. Candler of Mississippi, Carlin, Casey, Collier, Connolly 
f lowa. Cox, Crosser, Cutlop. Deitrick. Dershem, Dickinson, Donohoe, 
Doolittle, Dupré. Elder, FitzHenry, Floyd of Arkansas, Foster, Garrett 
of Texas, Gordon, Hammond, Hardy, Harrison of Mississippi, Harrison 
of New York. Hayden, Helvering, Henry, Hobson, Hoxworth, Keating, 
Kindel, Kinkead of New Jersey, Lazaro, Lee of Pennsylvania, L'Engle, 
Linthicum, Maguire of Nebraska, Morgan of Louisiana, Murray of Mas- 
sachusetts, Murray of Oklahoma, Oldfield, Palmer, Pepper, Phelan, Quin, 
Rainey, Raker, Reilly of Connecticut, Roddenbery, Rubey, Rucker 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gentleman 
that we would like to hear those names. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am hastening to get through, I will say 
to the gentleman. I continue reading the list: 

Scully, Seldomridge, Shackleford, Sharp, Sims, Sisson, Smith of New 
York, Smith of Texas. Stephens of Mississippi, Stone, Stout, Stringer, 
Talcott of New York, Tavenner, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, 
Thompson of Oklahoma, Walsh, White, and Wingo. 

If the attendance were larger to-day, Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask unanimous consent to print without reading the names of 
the 167 Democrats who voted to table the resolution. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I regret I can not yield. 
these names in. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. 
in. I would be glad to have it in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
not to be secret. 


Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I happened to become 
a Member of the House on April 8. At the last caucus on this 
currency bill I voted for open meetings. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
that view as a member of the Democratic Party, and I hope he 
will keep it up. [Applause.] 

Now, I was saying that if the attendance were larger to-day 
I would ask unanimous consent to print without reading the 
names of the 167 Democrats who voted to table the proposition 
for open caucuses. It will take too much time to read the names 
one by one. But I will read the names of those not voting in 
the caucus. The names of those not found in the vote against 
the Thomas motion, or in the list of those not voting, are the 
names of the 167 Democrats who voted for the Thomas motion 
to table the resolution and substitute. 

I will read the names of those not voting. I would rather 
give the names, name by name, because this is unusual, and I 


substitute resolution was offered by 


I 
I 
C 


) 


I want to get 


[Laughter and applause. } 


Ine seven minutes more. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas seven minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentleman. 
man, these are the gentlemen not voting: 

Ansberry, Baltz, Barnhart, Booher, Bruckner, Burgess, Clayton, 
Covington, Dale, Doremus, Eagle, George, Godwin of North Carolina, 
Goodwin of Arkansas, Gray, Gregg, Griffin, Hamlin, Jacoway, Johnson 
of Kentucky, Konig, Lewis, McClellan, Mitchell, Morrison, Patten of 
New York, Peters, Pou, Richardson, Stanley, Stedman, Stephens of 
Nebraska, Stevens of New Hampshire, Sullivan, Sumners, Talbott of 
Maryland, and Taylor of New York. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman permit me to say that if 
I had been present I would have voted for a closed caucus? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I regret to hear the gentleman say that, be- 
cause I understood he was for an open caucus. 

Mr. BOOHER. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It grieves me to hear the gentleman take 
that position. 

It ought to be a matter of nation-wide regret that more men 
did not on this occasion vote nay and for the open caucus. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. May I ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it the purpose of the gentleman 
to publish in the Recorp the names of those who voted for a 
slosed caucus? 


Now, Mr. Chair- 
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I want to get my name | 


That is a demonstration that a caucus ought | 


special privilege and the defeat of popular will 
will ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] to allow 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I did not feel free to publish the names of 
the gentlemen who voted for a closed caucus without reading 
them in the presence of the gentlemen themselves. I have not 
the time to read the list name by name. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I hope the gentleman will print that 
list, because I am in favor of a secret caucus, and I want it so 
to appear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman insists, I will print those 
hames. Does the gentleman, who is a leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, insist that I place in the Recorp the names of 
those who voted in favor of a secret caucus? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not a leader of the party. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I had so supposed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am in favor of a secret caucus, and 
I should like to have that fact appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to inquire if my name appears on 
the list of those who voted for an open caucus. I do not be- 
lieve that it appears in the list. I voted for an open caucus 
twice before that time, and I have voted for an open caucus 
since that meeting, the last time being during the consideration 
of the pending currency bill by the caucus. At the time of the 
caucus alluded to by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
bDocK] I was on my way from my home in Indiana to Washing- 
ton to vote for an open caucus, and was resisting both fire and 

yater to get here. I was able to overcome fire, but was de- 
layed by water, which had flooded that section of the country, 
suspending all railway travel. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have the list before me, and I assure the 
gentleman that his name appears among those who voted for 
the open caucus. I am glad to see it there, and I hope he will 
bow his back and continue to make a fight for the open cau- 
cus; because if that little band of brave Democrats in that 
caucus will fight for the proposition, they will open up that 
caucus, and it will be a good thing for the country and a good 
thing for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BOOHER. If the gentleman from Kansas will permit 
me, I would advise him to speak for the public rather than the 
Democratic Party, because we will take care of ourselves. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suppose that is gratuitous. This is in 
the interest of good government, and I advise the gentleman to 
join the progressives in the Democratic Party to vote for the 


_ | open caucus, 
I congratulate the gentleman for taking | 


Mr. BOOHER. 
join. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In this matter of the caucus, and in other 
major questions, the Progressive Party stands opposed to the 
leadership and policies of the two old parties. The Progressives 
demand that the people, and the people alone, shall rule. 

In the Republican Party the leadership believes in the sys- 
tem of the boss and the machine and the control of the many 
by the few. The alliance of that leadership with special priv- 
ilege is not only natural, it is inevitable. 

In the Democratic Party the leadership believes in the sys- 
tem which places the sovereignty of the state before the rights 
and needs of the peop!e of the Nation, though the benefit to 


through ad- 


I have always been there. I do not have to 


herence to that doctrine is undeniable. 

The Progressive Party believes in the direct rule of the 
people in State and Nation. It puts the public welfare in first 
piace. It places national need before sectional advantage. In 
the problems of money, tariff, labor, judicial reform, conserva- 
tion, the recall, industrial regulation, and legislative control 
the Progressive Party believes that wherever the law makes a 
favorite somewhere it makes also a victim. 

Under this flag it joins battle with the two old parties all 
along the line. 

THE RECALL, 


The Progressive Party believes that the people should have 
the right to remove from office before the expiration of his 
term any public official who is corrupt or unfaithful. 

The Republicans and the Democrats are opposed to this, as 
they are to the complete initiative and referendum, which the 
Progressives favor. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIDS, 


The Progressive Party champions a governmentally controlled 
national primary for the nomination of presidential candidates, 
The Republican leadership of the Nation has violently and with 
sinister and indefensible tactics opposed this reform at every 
step, its culminating act—the theft of the Chicago convention 
of 1912—being characteristic of its inherent distrust of the 
rule of a popular majority. The Democratic Party, in full con- 
trol of all branches of the Government, offers in this line 
nothing. 











































































































































































































































































































































































THE JUDICIARY. 


The Progressive Party stands for judicial reform—it would 
give the people of the States the right of review of judicial 
opinion on constitutional questions. The Republicans and the 
Democrats are opposed to this. 

SECRET CAUCUS AND COMMITTEE, 

The Progressives are opposed to secret caucuses and are for 
open legislative committee meetings. They held the first open 
caucus ever held in Washington. The Republicans in the House, 
after the Progressives had paved the way, provisionally de- 
clared for the open caucus, but only after they had held a 
secret caucus in which they continued the Cannon system by 
empowering their leader, Mr. MANN, to name the committees. 
The Progressives named their committees in open caucus and 
by a committee. The Democrats maintain and defend the 
secret caucus and the closed committee. 

; , CONSTITUTION. 

The Progressives believe that constitutions, Congresses, and 
courts were made for the people, not the people for these. 
They believe therefore in the adoption of an easier method of 
changing the National Constitution to conform to the new con- 
ditions confronting the Nation, and have introduced in Con- 
gress a resolution which designs to accomplish this. This reso- 
lution. which provides among other things for a national con- 
stitutional convention onee every 30 years, is now before the 


Judiciary Committee of the House. The Republicans are 
gainst it. So are the Democrats. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


The Progressives stand for the creation of a national com- 
mission which will have the power to curb extortionate prac- 
tices of great industrial organizations to the end that evil 
aggregations shall not be permitted to prey upon the people 
and that honest business shall have a fair field for legitimate 
endeavor. The Republicans oppose this, as do the Democrats. 

CONSERVATION. 

The Progressives are for preserving to the people, against 
monopolistic manipulation for private profit, the natural re- 
sources of the country. Under recent Republican leadership 
concentration of these resources into the hands of a few was 
alarmingly threatened. Nearly half the standing timber of 
the country is to-day in the hands of 195 holders. Our coal 
lands are owned by comparatively few. Our phosphate deposits 
are trust owned. Our water-power sites are being absorbed by 
the system. Our mineral deposits are in the hands of gigantic 
combinations. Our railroads and telegraphs and telephones are 

» consolidating. Over it all and through it all is an enormous 
waste—a waste that is sapping at the vitality of the Nation. 
Over it all and through it all is the device of an irresponsible 
few taking toll from the unprotected many. The Progressives 
would stop this. The Republican leaders are not concerned. 
The Democrats would leave the problem to the States. 

LABOR. 

The Progressives stand for advanced labor legislation that 
shall have all the power of the National Government behind it. 
The Progressive Party would bar from interstate commerce the 
products of child labor; it is for a minimum wage for women; 
for fully adequate workmen’s compensation acts; for industrial 
insurance; and for all these industrial measures which will 
give the man who earns his bread in the sweat of his brow a 
just share of the wealth he creates. In their long lease of 
power, the Republican leaders, far from offering relief to iabor, 
were notoriously arrogant in denying it by packing congres- 
sional committees against it. That leadership has not changed 
its attitude; nor will it change its attitude. The Democratic 
Party, enmeshed in the traditional doctrine of State rights, 
leaves the remedy to the States, which is equivalent to no 
remedy at all. 

TARIFF. 

The Progressive Party is not for a prohibitive protective 
tariff, but is for a protective tariff which will equalize condi- 
tions of competition at home and abroad for the manufacturer, 
for labor, and for the farmer, to the end that domestic industry 
shall not be weakened but strengthened for conquest of foreign 
markets, such tariff to be based on facts adduced by a scientific 
tariff commission and the tariff rates to be considered in Con- 
gress one schedule at a time. The Republican leaders are for 2 
high protective tariff of the nature of the present Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, as evidenced by the character of Republican amend- 
ments offered in the House to the Underwood bill, amendments 
seeking in nearly every instance to maintain the high Payne- 
Aldrich rates. The Republican leaders in a motion te recommit 
offered a weak tariff-commission proposition, which everybody 
present knew would go out on a point of order, as it did go out. 
No vote was taken upon it. The Progressives offered at the 
same time a tariff-commission plan in their motion to recommit 
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the bill, which was not subject to a point of order. A vote was 
taken upon it. No Republican in the House voted with the Pro. 
gressives for it. On the tariff the Democrats are for a theoreti- 
cal tariff-for-revenue bill. Their omnibus bill, framed in secret 
caucus, is now pending. 

MONEY, 

The Pujo committee proved that the control of credit in this 
country has been concentrated into six houses: Morgan & Co., 
the City National Bank, the First National Bank of New York, 
Kidder Peabody & Co., Lee Higginson & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. Three of these houses, through interlocking directorates 
and other devices of control, are affiliated with concerns which 
aggregate $22,000,000,000, one-sixth the wealth of the whole 
Nation. The Democratic members of the Pujo committee offered 
concrete remedies for the abolition of this gigantic confeder- 
ation of financial barons. The Glass currency bill adopts none 
of these proposals. It adopts a portion of the Aldrich plan 
and proposes merely to give the Nation a more elastic currency. 
It offers a shadow when the Nation is crying aloud for sub- 
stance. The Democratic Party is taking the proverbial “step 
in the right direction.” 

The Republican leaders, with full knowledge. of the concen- 
tration of credit control, when in power side-stepped the real 
problem and offered the Aldrich bill, which handed the credit 
system of the Nation over to the big bankers under a 50-year 
franchise. If restored to power, the Republican leaders will 
enact into law the Aldrich bill or something like it. The Pro- 
gressive Party is for an elastic currency, but it believes in the 
rights of the many against the special advantages of the few, 
and it stands first for wiping out directly and without delay the 
gambling practices of Wall Street, which have vitiated the legiti- 
mate banking business of the country and have constituted one 
of the chief means by which credit has been controlled, special 
privilege enthroned, and equal opportunity denied. 

These differences between the Progressive Party and its op- 
ponents, the Republican and Democratic Parties, are not fanci- 
ful. They are real. Through them all runs the demand by the 
Progressives for direct popular government and its denial by 
the old parties. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will allow me, I should judge 
from the news from Maine that the Progressive Party is chiefly 
in favor of contraction. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that the Progressive Party has just got down to fighting weight. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to finish this up. The Progressive 
Party believes that the hour is here when this Nation must de- 
brutalize a predatory individualism which has overrun the 
democracy and outraged the spirit of equal opportunity. The 
Progressive Party puts the publie welfare above public place 
or party success; it makes public service paramount; it pro- 
poses accomplishment, not promise; it seeks results; it has 
vision; it has faith in the people; and it has determined to 
open up in this country the door of equal opportunity which 
special privilege is closing—to open it to everyone and for all 
time to come. [Applause.] 

I append the list of concerns which are controlled by the in- 
terlocking directorates of five banking houses, as shown in 
Exhibit 184B from the report on the Money Trust. 

Concerns controlled by interlocking directorates of 5 banking houses. 

BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 























Num- 
Name. = Resources. Deposits. 
tors. . 
New York City: 
American Exchange National Bank. .... 14 £63, 000, 000 $36, 000, 000 
PN HES noo 500 5-scsccetecsasagecs 29 27, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
Bank of Manhattan Co.................. 12 70, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
eS ee 16 118, 000, 000 98, 600, 000 
Chase National Bank...........20...++-- 9 125,000, 000 91, 000, 000 
Chemical National Bank................ 8 40, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Corn Exchange Bank... ...........-.-- 15 78, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
Equitable Trust Co........ bese 27 102, 000, 000 84, 600, 000 
Farmers Loan & Trust C 27 135, 000, 000 127, 000, 000 
Fourth National Bank.. 14 51, 000, 000 29, 000, 000 
Hanover National Bank 21 126, 000, 000 78, 000, 000 
Liberty National Bank............ 24 29, 600, 000 22, 000, 000 
Mechanics & Metals National Ban 38 87, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 
National Bank of Commerce 38 190, 600, 000 1€2, 060, 000 
National Park Bank 17 123, 000, 000 82, 000, 000 
New York Trust Co 30 63, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
re eee 21 74,000,000 65, 000, 000 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co..... 23 75, 000,009 58, 000, 000 
United States Trust Co................-- 22 77, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
Washington: 
American Security Trust Co............ 26 15,000, 000 9,000, 000 
Riggs National Bank.........ccccccccees 16 14, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
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Num- 
ber of 
direc- 
tors. 


Name. Resources. Deposits. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: 





























Mellon Wattounl Bank. < .50..66<..-...2. 22 $55, 000, 000 $40,000, 009 
Union Trust Co Node eteboudel caus Sadaded 20 69,000, 000 36, 000, 000 
iladelphia, Pa 
7 Fou th Street National Bank 18 57,000, 000 45, 000, 009 
Franklin National Bank....... 21 39, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Girard Trust CO. os ~ cos. <csaceee 21 47,000, 000 39, 000, 000 
Philadelphia National Bank. ........... 16 54, 000, 000 47, 000, 000 
‘hicago: 
; Central Trust Co........--ccseeeeseenee 25 50, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 
Continental & Commercial National 
NOU... 642 tbsudcarkaneesedinasepensies 44 226, 000, 000 186, 000, 000 
Continental & Commercial Trust & 
SEVIE TREE sac arccivescckécnnesssnes 17 27, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
First National Bank............ ose 25 137, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
First Trust & Savings Bank.... tat 24 64, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 
Tilinois Trust & Savings Bank.. aoe 9 107, 000, 000 92, 000, 000 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co............ 17 65, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 













24 banks and trust companies.........].....---| 2,679,000, 000 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Num- 
ber of 


Name. diréo- Assets. 


Deposits. 







































A IeeICat OES, Bc da sad ndacepcccens 54 $8, 000, 000 
Continental Insurance Co.............. 17 27,000, 000 
Fai ite able Life Assurance Society 52 504, 000, 000 
Fidelity & Casualty Co.............. 14 10, 000, 000 
German American Insurance Co......-. 16 21, 000, 000 
Home Insurance Co...........scseccces 14 26, 000, 000 
Mutua! Life Insurance Co....... 36 587,000, 000 
New York Life Insurance Co.... 25 693, 000, 000 
Northwestern Mutual Life...... 35 290, 000, 000 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co............. 27 127,000, 000 


. . | 
10 insurance companies....... ecccceccsleccccess | 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS. 


2, 293, 000, 000 


Num- | Capital stock 
Giree- | #24 funded Mileage. 
tors. debt. 


RAILROADS. 






































































| Num- | capital < - 
ber of | —— stock Gross annual 
aia d funded : 
alrec income. 
ian debt 











EXPRESS COMPANIES. 



















1, 983, 000, 000 























Atchison, Topeka & Santa Foe............... 15 $627,000, 000 11,000 
Baltimore & Ohio... ..........ccccecceeccees 12 647,000, 000 4,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ goneesaes ll 285, 000, 000 2,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .. sevkaosecwaed 13 292, 000, 000 9,000 
( hicago I atin ooadestane 9 128, 000, 000 1,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 13, 486, 000, 000 10, 000 
Chicago & Northwestern........ oe 17 334, 000, 000 8,000 
ey ee Ee ae 2 8 eee eee 13 463, 000, 000 $, 000 
Dea GG Be PIO son biiins cuandevdecccdsd 13 101, 000, 000 800 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.......... 15 31, 000, 000 400 
Denver & Rio Grande.............. 11 209, 000, 000 2,000 
2.3 Se eee 15 418, 000, 000 2,000 
Great Northarm........ccsveces 9 385, 000, 000 7,000 
Illinois Central. . 13 305, 000, 000 5,000 
Lehigh Valley........... mn 13 130, 000, 000 1,000 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas............. 16 208, 000. 000 3,000 
NE BI ihc dicen ckncdbcabatene 13 381, 000, 000 7,000 
New York Central & Hudson River..... 13} 1,150,000, 000 13,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 7 385, 000, 000 2,000 
Norfolk & Western..............02.. 11! 217,000,000 2,000 
Northern Pacific........ aiid Canales 15 439, 000, 000 7,000 
Pennsyivania R. R 16 | 1,210,000,000 11, 000 
Pere Marquetite........... 15 95, 000, 000 2,000 
Reading Co........ 9 366, 000, 000 2,000 
Seaboard Air Line 26 164, 000, 000 3,000 
Southern Pacific.......... 15 894, 000, 000 10,000 
ea 12 420, 000, 000 7,000 
Union Pacific 15 660, 000, 000 7,000 
Wabash 13 209, 000, 000 3,000 

















| 
Adams Express Co 7 | $48, 000,000 $33, 000, C00 
Wells, Fargo & Co 13 | 24,000 000 25, 000, 000 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. | | 
International Mercantile Marine............. 13 173, 000, 000 39, 000, 009 
32 transportation systems........ seit Doha FA CODD Aanrnmecseucs he 
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Concerns controlled by interlocking directorate 
INDUSTRIALS, MISCELLANEOUS, 








PRODUCING AND TRADING COMPANIES. 


Amaigamated Saae etait canna ie 
t 


American Agricu 
American Beet Sugar Co 
American Can Co ‘ 
American Car & Foundry Co.... 
American Locomotive Co 
American Smelting & Refining Co... 
American Sugar Refining Co......... 
Armour & Co és 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. . 
Central Leather Co 


International Paper Co 
Lackawanna Steel Co 
Nationa! Biscuit Co 
Pullman Co 
United States Rubber Co 
United States Steel Corporation 


4 foe 


4) 4 


i 





Ss, ele 
ETC, 


Num- | : 

Capital stock 
ber of | ‘and funded 
direc- debt 

tors. . 


ural Chemical Co......... 















Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.| 


24 producing and trading companies. .. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANIES. 


American L 
American T 


Chicago Elevated Railways 
Commonwealth Edison Co 
Consolidated Gas Co 
Interborough Metropolitan (Interborough 
Transportation ) 
International Traction Co. (Buffalo) 
New York Railwavs Co 
Philadelphia Co. (Pittsburgh)... 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


Public Serv 
United Gas 


12 public utilities companies. ... 


34banks an 


10insurance companies 
32 transportation svstems 


24 producin 








7 $198, 000, 000 





21 56, 000, 000 
ll 20, 000, 000 
15 82, 000, 000 
16 60,000, 000 
1l 61, 000, 000 
25 162,000, 000 
ll 90, 000, 000 
11 | 50,000, 009 
12 | 54,000, 000 | 
14 | 112, 000, 090 | 
13 | 77, 000, 000 
15 | 113, 000, 000 
14 30,000, 000 
10 | 34, 000, 000 
18 | 160, 000, 000 
2 | 47, 000, 009 
13 57, 000, 000 
21 77,000, 090 
1> 54, 000, 000 
10 120, 000, 000 
20 117,000, 009 


23} 1,440,000, 000 
68, 000, 000 





>—C 





, 339, 000, 000 | 








ontinued. 











| 
Gross annual 
income. 























$39, 000, 000 






| **"30;000, 000 













20, 000, 000 






| **"94 G00, 000 
| 73, 000, 000 
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ight & Traction Co.............. 
elephone & Telegraph Co. 





ice Corporation of New Jersey 
Improvement Co. (Philadelphia) 





Reca rpitulatio n. 
d trust companies. . 


gand trading companies 








20 55,000,000 |.........----. 
24 621, 000, 000 179, 000, 000 
3 101, 000, 000 8, 009, 090 
9 70, 000, 000 13, 000, 090 
13 200, 000, 090 50, 000, 000 
19 364, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
9 47, 000, 000 6, 909, 000 
9 93,000, 000 | 14,900,900 
12 151, 000, 000 | YOU 
11 134, 000, 000 } 

19 258, 000, 000 | 


7 56, 000, 000 


»? 


| 2 
“> 


245, 000, 000 
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CURRENCY. 


SENATE. 


nd Mr. Curtop having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro Limeade . a message from the § 
by Mr. Crockett, announced that the Senate had | 
amendment the bill (H. R. 3406) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Sabine Riter at Orange, : 
The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had approved and signed bill and joint resolution of the 
ar cee titles on September 4, 1913: 
S. 2319. 
dor to Spain; and 
J. Res. 


as 


Tex 


appointment of an ambassa- 


Joint resolution to authorize the appointment 
of Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United 
tary Academy. 


ommittee resumed its session. 


PHEL 
Mr. Chairman, 


and currency 


was assursnce from the 


that there was 


I yield 45 minutes to my colleague, the zentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN. 


AN]. 
within seven mouths from the 
day on which President Wilson was inaugurated the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives will have fulfilled two 
pledges made in the Baltimore platform. 
ready passed a tariff bill. 
have passed a banking 
With almost three months yet remaining before the date set 
for a regular session of Congress the majority 
House of Representatives will have kept its promises for tariff 
reform and for banking and currency 
day 
to be a special session of Congress that 
a tariff bill would have a speedy passage throuch this House. 
There was no such assurance with reference to a ban 
currency bill. 


bill 


legislation. 
when it 


Indeed, it was freely predicted that it was hope- 
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less to attempt to pass such a bill even through the House. It 
was pointed out that the Republican Party, although recogniz- 
ing for a quarter of a century that our banking and currency 
system was dangerously defective, was unable with all the force 
and power of its wonderful discipline and organization to enact 
into law any comprehensive plan for a sound and adequate sys- 
tem of banking and currency. How, then, could the Democratic 
Party, but just come into power, a party against whom the 
charge has been constantly and repeatedly made by its op- 
ponents that it is not a party of construction, hope to succeed 
where the Republican Party had failed; to accomplisk a great 
constructive work which it had been beyond the power of the 
Republican Party to accomplish? 

If the leaders of the party in power had to consider only the 
difficulties and the dangers in the way of successful legislation, 
they might with reason be excused from hesitation to attempt 
legislation of this kind; but there were two reasons which mude 
it imperative for them to act: First, their party had made a 
solemn pledge in the Baltimore platform to enact banking and 
currency legislation, and, second, 
and urgent demand for such legislation arising out of the needs 
of our people. The Democratic Pa 
assume and assumed the responsibility 
without trepidation. 

The subcommittee of the B 
of the last Congress, throug 
vestigations 
sideration of legislation at this special session and had paved 
the way for the drafting of a banking and currency bill. A bill 








without hesitation and 


nking and Currency Committee 
h its hearings and inquiries and in- 





was drafted and intreduced into the House in June by the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee and was 


referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. The ma- 
jority members of that committee have, since its reference 
it their concentrated and undivided study and consideration. 
As changed and amended by them it has received the enthusi- 
astic support of a Democratic caucus and has been reported by 
the committee to this House. 

From the moment that it was announced that a bill was 
being drafted down to the present mement reports have been 
constantly spread abroad of the most discouraging nature. 
Friction and almost hopeless lack of harmony have been at- 
tributed to those engaged in the formulation of the bill. But 
the bill was drafted and presented to the House. 

During the progress of the bill through the committee the 
impression was crested from the news articles, with their 
glaring headlines, that there was irreconcilable disagreement 
among the majority members. But by a vote of 11 to 3 the 
bill was reported favorably to. a Democratic caucus. 

While the bill was in caucus the newspapers contained ac- 
counts of violent attacks on the bill. 
“insurgency ” were spread broadcast. 
the bill with only 9 dissenting votes. 

I am not taking issue with any of the newspaper accounts. 
Indeed an admission as to the correctness and accuracy of all 


But the caucus passed 


, given | 


Stories of widespread | 
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there was pressing necessity | 


rty had a responsibility to | 


. had done the preliminary work necessary for con- | 





their aceounts simply makes the point I have in mind more | 


forcible. In spit 


dit 


e of disagreement, of difference of opinion, 
more it has been studied, the more it has 
the better it has been underst 
has become and the stronger 
thusiastic have become the 
there was hardly a line in 

questioning, but the more thorough the scrutiny the better sat- 
isfied did those present at the caucus become that the bill was 
fundamentally sound and practicable. Even in the considera- 
tion of the bill in the full committee members of the opposition 


been explained, and 
ood the weaker the opposition 
and more numerous and more en- 
forces behind it. In the 


parties, with a single exception, refrained from voting against 
it. I submit that the latter action was taken because what 
ever responsibility the Democratic Party assumed in framing 


this bill—and it 
duty to do so—the bill is not a partisan bill. 
have made the charge of partisanshi 
fined their charges to the manner in which the bill has ‘been 
brought into this House and not to the substance of the bill. 
In its substrnce it is acknowledged that there is nothing of a 
partisan nature and that it appeals to men who seek to enact 
sound legislation irrespective of party. 

fepublican and Progressive Members of this body have 
frankly stated that they agree that the fundamentals of this 
bill are sound. tepublicans and Progressives have indicated 
their intention to vote for the bill. It is only natural that they 
may be opposed to certain features. It is impossible to frame 
any bill which will satisfy everybody, and in the past it has 
been impossible to frame a banking and currency bill which 
would satisfy even a majority of the committee. Those who 
have had to do with the construction of this bill know too well 


p against the bill have con- 
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the bill but what occasioned some | 


assumed responsibility because it was its plain | 
Even those who 


vesteblish a banking 
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the difficulties of this complex, scientific problem to hope that 
this measure is by any means perfect. 

They do maintain, aowever, that it is the result of carefyl 
study and painstaking investigation into the defects of our pres- 
ent national banking system and of a thorough consideration of 
the needs of the country in the establishment of a new system, 
and they contend that this bill, if enacted into law, will estab- 
lish a banking structure founded on correct scientific and eco- 
nomic principles and adapted to the business, commercial, and 
agricultural interests of this Nation. 


PRESENT NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM, 


In spite of the fact that our national banking system has had 
a longer term of active existence than any previous national or 
any State system in this country, it has long been recognized 
that it has serious defects. 


Indeed, it is not surprising that the present national banking 
system has defects and has proved inadequate to supply the 
needs of the country when we consider the events leading up to 


the adoption ef eur present system and the purpose of the laws 
estoblishing this system. 

Prof. Charles Franklin Dunbar, late professor of political 
economy in Harvard University, in an essay on “ Economie 
science in America,” written 2s long ago as 1876, says: 


The General Government in 1846 m ade specie its only currency, 
left the paper, the currency of the people in three- -quarters of the States, 
to take care of itself. ‘That this measure for the protection of the 
Treasury was judicious, supposing it to be settled that the paper was to 
remain free from all control, few are now disposed to deny; but it in- 
velved an abdication of power over the part of the circulation which 
was of immediate importance to the mass of the community and a con- 
fession - a insolubility of a great public question which hardly hag 
its paralle 

The effect profuced on our statesmen by thus drawing a line whith 
left this whole subject in the exclusive province. of State legislation was 
disastrous. From 7846 to 18€2 the study or discussion of currency and 
Pag formed no part of the training of men for national politics. In 
the lecislatures of the States questions of this class were dealt with by 
men of inferior order, or by those vho were only anxious to make their 
mark and go up into a breadcr field: but they had ceased to be na- 
tional questions which could repay the political aspirants to national 
office for any considerable expenditure of time or thought. Coneress 
hed nothing to do with the currency, except to settle the weight and 
fineness of the coin, an@ Government finence resolved itself into paying 
all demands in gold from a Treasury which generally overflowed and 
borrowing upon easy credit in an exceptional case of difficulty. It is 
not surpri isin: x that when the War for the Union compelled the Govern- 
ment to deal comprehensively and at short notice with questions of 
finance = currency in their most threatening form and on a gigantic 
seate we had no leading man in publie life w ho could speak upon them 
authoritatiocty or command general attention. 


and 















While Prof. Dunbar refers more particularly to legislation 
other than that upon which our present national banking sys- 
tem hs been constructed, he does point out clearly, if severely, 
the unpreparedness of our legisintors of those days to deal with 
these complex economic questions, and we all must agree that 
in the absence of consideration by our national legislators of 
such questions for so many years they could not be expected to 
and currency system which should endure 
for GO years without ssrious defects in that system. Moreover, 
it would task the enpacity and wisdom of the ablest statesmen 


| to perform this task under such conditions as existed during 
and of opposition the bill has marched steadily onward. The | 


the Civil War. Indeed, it ws the Civil War itself which made 
necessary the legislntion which has given us our present bank- 
ing system. This legislation did not have for its primary pur- 
pose the estoblishment of an enduring banking system. The 
framers of the benk acts of 1863 ond 1864 hed for their first 
object the provision of a paper currency of a uniform value 
throughout the United States, which should become the sole 
paper currency of the future, and the establishment of banks 
which would absorb by permanent investment a certain amount 
of United St»tes bonds. The title of each act, “An act to pro- 
vide a national currency secured by the pledge of United States 
stocks (or bonds) and to provide for the circulation and re- 
demption thereof,” clearly indicntes the point of view from 
which these measures were enacted. What interested Congress 
and the public at the time ws the issue of notes upon a secure 
basis and a market for United States bonds. 

Whatever, also, may be said of the acts of 1863 and 1864 and 
the amendments thereof, it is a fact that they did establish a 
market for United States bonds and that during a most critical 
period in our history, and even up to the present date, they 
have given us a bank note with such security behind it that its 
soundness has never been questioned. These acts, furthermore, 
have rendered great service to the country “in the establish- 
ment of a class of remarkably sound banking institutions, giv- 
ing to the community many of the benefits of free banking with 
the minimum of its risks.” 

For over a quarter of a century there has been more or less 
agitation of the defects in the national banking system, and 
there have been desultory attempts to obtain needed reform 
through legislation. 


1913. 


ESSENTIAL OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION. 


It is net, however, unti] very recent years that any attempt 
has been niade to give a thorough and comprehensive study 
to the question of banking and currency. The panic of 1907 
did at last awaken our people to the inadequacy of our present 
laws and to the positive danger of our antiquated banking sys- 
tem and methods. The creation of a National Monetary Com- 
mission and its investigation and studies and reports are of such 
recent date that they need no comment. The work of this 
commission and the universal study and discussion of banking 
and currency for the past five years have brought us to a point 
where we have a well-defined knowledge of the defects of our 
present banking laws and of the true objects to be sought in 
legislation upon this subject. 

Out of all the discussion and criticism and suggestions that 
have been made there is general agreement that our present 
banking system is inadequate and obsolete and that there is 
pressing demand for legislation. It is, moreover, generally 
agreed that the patent defects in the system are. first, that 
our system of reserves is unscientific and not based upon sound 
banking principles, and, second, that our currency in the form 
of national-bank* notes is inelastic—that is. not responsive to 
present inerease or diminution of demand—and, third, that there 
is no means for effective cooperation among the banks to pro- 
tect their own or the public interests in times of stress and 
erisis. While these are not the only important defects, they 
are the defects which have received most popular attention. 
Any new system of banking must correct these defects; but if 
it is to supply the banking needs of a great agricu'tural, indus- 
trial, and commercial country like the United States, it must 
accomplish a great deal more. 

In the report accompanying the bill submitted by your Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency we find stated on page 16 of 
that report the fundamental elements which the committee con- 
siders indispensable in any measure likely to prove satisfactory 
to the country. 

1. Creation of a joint mechanism for the extension of credit 
to banks which possess sound assets and which desire to liqui- 
date them for the purpose of meeting legitimate commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial demands on the part of their 
clientele. 

2. Ultimate retirement of the present bond-secnred currency, 
with suitable provision for the fulfillment of Government obli- 
gations to bondholders, coupled with the creation of a satisfac- 
tory flexible currency to take its place. 

8. Provision for better extension of American banking facili- 
ties in foreign countries. to the end that our trade abroad may 
be enlarged and that American business men in foreign coun- 
tries may obtain the accommodations they require in the con- 
duct of their operations. 

I believe it will make the subject easier of treatment if the 
objects sought to be secured through the proposed legislation be 
stated more in detail, as follows: 

1. To establish some means for an effective cooperation among 
our banks for the protection of their own and the public inter- 
ests, especially in times of stress and crisis. 

2. To replace our present unsound rigid and dangerous sys- 
tem of reserves with a system more flexible and yet safe and 
secure. 

8. To provide an elastic currency, responsive to present in- 
crease or diminution of demand. 

4. To lay the foundation for a broad discount market similar 
to the discount markets abroad. 

5. To permit and encourage the establishment of American 
banking institutions in foreign countries. 

6. To put into circulation and to make available for use the 
large sums of money now locked up in the vaults of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Guass BILL. 
(1) UNIFICATION OF BANKS OF THE COUNTRY. 

In order to lay the foundation for any adequate system of 
banking in this country it is necessary to provide an organiza- 
tion whereby the thousands of banks, National and State, can 
cooperate and coordinate. The bill before the House, accord- 
ingly. provides for a unification of our whole banking system. 

The banks of the country are all grouped into 12 great divi- 
sions. State banks as well as national banks, by conforming 
to the regulations, may become members of the organization. 
In each district a Federal reserve bank is organized. The capi- 
tal for this bank is supplied by the contributions of banks becom- 
ing members. Each member bank subscribes in eash an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of its own capital stock and is liable to 
an assessment equal to another 10 per cent. This liability for 
an amount equal to the amount actually paid in is a similar re- 
quirement to that of double liability upon stockholders in 
national banks under our present laws. It is altogether un- 
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likely that member banks will ever be cal'ed upon to subscribe 
in cash more than the original 10 per cent. 

In addition to these 12 Federal reserve banks there is a 
Federal reserve board consisting of seven members—the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture. and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, ex officio members. and four 
other members to be named by the President of thé United 
States, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

These four members are to be selected so.thot the four gen- 
eral geographical divisions 6f the country sha!l be represented 
upon the board. At least two of these four shall be of a 
different political party than the other members of the board. 
Thus country-wide representation on this borrd is secured and 
exclusive representation by one political party is prevented. 

I can not in the brief time allowed me explsin in detail all - 
the various provisions respecting this organization. I shall, 
however, make a few observations upon matters upon which 
there has not in some quarters been a clear understanding. 

The national banks remain independent and competitive 
banks. They continue to do business as they do to-day, without 
undue interference. They continue to do bnsiness with such 
customers as they desire. They make their own discount rates. 
If their discount rate is lowered in some places and on some 
occasions, it will be because the member (National or State) 
banks are aided in serving their patrons by the Federal reserve 
banks. Neither the Federal reserve banks nor the Federal re- 
serve board interferes with their choice of their own directors. 
Indeed, they continue to do business very much as they do 
to-day, except that they and their customers receive the benefits 
which will be derived from this legislation. 

The Federal reserve banks in general are not competitors of 
the National and State banks. The lonns they make are made 
by a process of rediscounting to member banks. (By member 
banks is meant National or State banks holding stock in Fed- 
eral reserve banks.) They make no loans and receive no de- 
posits from individuals. The sole depositors. except in foreign 
countries, are the United States Government and the member 
banks. Each Federal reserve bank makes its own rate of 
discount, subject to review by the Federal reserve board, 
This power to review enables the Federal reserve board to 
establish a uniform rate of discount thronghont the country 
if at any time advisable to prevent the outflow of gold from the 
United States or to secure an inflow of gold; it a'so enables 
the board to prevent abuse by too hich a rote of discount, and 
also to prevent imprudent or dangerous exponsion by too low 
a rate, although it is doubtful if either contingency often arises. 

This provision as to the discount rate ts infinitely superior 
to that contained in the Aldrich plan. Under the Aldrich plan 
the rate of discount was to be nniform throrghout the country. 
Although to-day the rate of interest in different parts of the 
country differs because of locality. populstion, security, and a 
variety of economic ressons, the Aldrich plan would make the 
rate of discount of reserve banks uniform. As a result. if the 
rate were high enough in one section, it would inevitably be 
too high in another section: vice versa, if it were low enough 
to suit the needs of one section? it would be so low that it 
would enable banks in some sections to receive » sn'endid and 
undeserved profit by the rediscount of paper. Under the pres- 
ent bill the board can make the rate uniform if ever necessary 
or advisable, but there is no rigid requirement that it must be 
uniform. 

Of the directorate of the reserve banks, the member banks 
select six out of the nine members; the other three are ap- 
pointed by the Federal reserve board. 

The Federal reserve board is a Government board. having a 
general supervision and control over the whole system. The 
board is not a bank. It does not do a banking business with 
anyone. It is a supervisory board. 

Accordingly. we find that the banking business is done by 
those having familiarity with the technique, customs, and prac- 
tices of banking. The national benks do their own business 
with substantial freedom. The reserve binks have a director- 
ate. of which six members out of nine are chosen by the member 
banks. 

The Federal reserve board is not controlled by the banks, and 
ought not to be. Its purpose is to serve the prblic and not the 
banks, and accordingly its members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who represents the public interests of 
the whole Nation. 

The foundation of the whole system rests upon sound prin- 
ciple. There is a unification of the banks of the country. The 
system provides that the bankers shall manege and conduct the 
banking business—that is, the business of deposits and loans— 
and in some measure have to do with the issue of notes, al- 
though the latter is a Government issue. The supreme over- 
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sight and control of the whole system, however, is vested in a 
board representing the public. ‘Thus the bill renders unto the 
bankers what is the bankers’, but positively and definitely se- 
cures to the public what belongs to the public. 

The organization thus established unifies and coordinates the 
banks of the country in such a way that not only are present 
evils eradicated, but the whole banking system is broadened and 
liberalized and made adequate to supply the banking needs of 
this great agricultural, industrial, and commercial Nation. 

(2) BANK RESERVES. 


One of the most important reforms contained in the bill is 
that with reference to bank reserves. The present system of 
reserves is rigid, unsound, and dangerous. 

The rigidity of our reserves has been a serious cause of 
trouble. In the United States the law requires a certain fixed 
reserve. to be kept against deposits. Out of every $100 of,de- 
posits the law requires country banks to keep a reserve of $15— 
that is, 15 per cent; reserve city and central reserve city banks, 
$25, or 25 per cent. 

The law, moreover, forbids banks to make further loans while 
their reserves are below the legal requirements. Accordingly, 
when a bank’s reserves are at the legal requirement or below 
the bank refuses to make further loans. When reserves become 
low in banks, the banks, because of legal requirements, contract 
their loans. Thus manufacturers or merchants or other bor- 
rowers, at the time they need loans from the banks, are unable 
to get these loans because of the existing laws which require 
a fixed reserve. Their failure to obtain loans immediately stops 
the progress of their business. In many instances it means 
business failure to solvent concerns. At just the time loans 
from banks are most needed the law prevents such loans from 
being made. 

The danger of requiring a bank to keep a fixed reserve below 
which it shall not fall has been recognized in the great commer- 
cial nations of Europe, and in those countries, except in the case 
of bank notes, the law does not fix a reserve requirement. 
Reserves are maintained, but the amount of reserve is left to 
the discretion of the banks. It is hardly advisable, however, 
in this country, with its long-established fixed legal reserve, to 
do away entirely with these legal provisions. It is safe, and it 
is necessary, on the other hand, to loosen up in the rigidity of 
our reserve requirements. Depression and panic might often 
have been averted if it had not been for the rigidity of our 
reserves. 

The bill does, therefore, relieve the rigidity of the present 
legal reserve requirements. In addition to lowering the reserve 
requirements—in country banks from 15 per cent to 12 per 
cent, and in reserve city and central reserve city banks from 
25 per cent to 18 per cent—it has given the power, in section 
12, subsection C, to the Federal reserve board to suspend tem- 
porarily reserve requirements with the proviso for a graduated 
tax upon the amounts by which reserves fall below the levels 
established in the bill. Thus a method is prescribed whereby 
banks may extend loans even when their reserves fall below the 
set limits and in this way give accommodation to borrowers in 
time of real need. Relief from our present rigidity is thus 
afforded under proper and necessary safeguards and a means 
furnished to prevent panic when a liberal extension of loans 
will prevent panic. 

Another much-needed reform with 
made by the bill. By allowing 
balances in reserve city banks and central reserve city banks 
as reserves, and by permitting reserve city banks to count as 
reserves deposit balances in central reserve cities, what has been 
termed pyramiding of reserves has been permitted. We are all 
more or less familiar with the. meaning of the expression “ pyra- 
miding of reserves.” While the law seems to require a reserve 
of 15 per cent for country banks, for example, the reserves 
actually held in cash may by a process of deposit and redeposit 
amount to only 7.40+ per cent. In practice, banks have 
habitually counted as reserves deposit balances in correspond- 
ent banks. There has been a Strong inducement for banks to 
carry reserves in reserve city and central reserve city banks, 
because these latter banks pay interest on such deposits at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum, whereas if banks kept all their 
reserves in their own vaults the cash would lie idle and bring 
in no income. As a result the reserve and central reserve city 
banks have been carrying enormous deposits which have been 
counted as reserves by depositing banks. The concentration 
of reserves in New York City has been tremendous. 

This practice of pyramiding reserves and the resultant con- 
centration of reserve money in the central reserve cities, and in 
New York in particular, has brought about an evil in two im- 
portant respects. First, this money has been largely loaned out 
on the stock exchange and has been thus diverted from the chan- 


reference to reserves is 
country banks to count deposit 


nels of trade, its proper place, to be used for speculative pur- 
poses. Second, in tines of unusual demand or in times of dis- 
trust outside banks have drawn heavily on their deposits in 
New York. To meet the demand and to keep within the legal 
reserve requirements the New York banks have been obliged 
to contract loans or to call in loans. At times they have also 
been unable to supply the demands of the banks carrying de- 
posits with them when these banks sought to draw upon these 
deposits. Without going into detail, the contraction of loans has 
frequently brought on serious business depression. Too often 
the limit went beyond business depression and the country has 
suffered from disastrous panics. 

The trouble has been that under the law reserves have been 
diluted and reserves have been concentrated in New York City 
banks. The New York banks have received these reserves on 
deposit, not as trustees for the public to conserve reserves, but 
in order to obtain deposits from which to make loans for profit. 
Indeed, they have invited deposits from correspondent banks 
by paying 2 per cent interest on such deposits. Plainly they 
would not pay 2 per cent unless they intended to use the de- 
posits thus received to make profits for themselves. 

In the bill submitted by the committee all reserves are held 
either in a bank’s own vaults or in its Federal reserve bank. 
Balances with reserve city and central reserve city banks can 
not be counted as reserves. In spite of the urgent, persistent, 
and violent demands of the big bankers, the committee has res- 
olutely refused to yield on this vital principle. The committee 
is unalterably opposed to a continuation of the evil of allowing 
banks to count as reserves balances kept with other banks. 

By allowing deposits in Federal reserve banks to be reckoned 
as reserves, there is no withdrawal of money from circulation. 
A portion of reserves is still available for use without the dan- 
gers of the present system. 

The first duty of the Federal reserve banks is to protect re- 
serves. The reserve banks-must always operate on the safe 
side, so managing their business that depositing banks will have 
a reservoir from which to draw in order to make good depletion 
of their own reserves. As these Federal reserve banks are 
quasi public institutions, one of whose first duties to the public 
is the protection of reserves, and as they are under no such in- 
ducement to make profit as private banks are, they are com- 
pelled to assume an official responsibility such as private banks 
using reserve deposits to make loans for profit could not be 
asked or expected to assume. Apart then from other provisions 
tending to make reserves in Federal reserve banks safe, although 
still available for use, the very semipublic nature of the reserve 
banks gives security to bank reserves under the operation of 
this bill. 

ELASTIC NOTE ISSUE, 


Reserves are made more secure not only by the reserve sec- 
tions of the proposed law, but also by other sections of the bill. 
The provisions for an issue of Federal reserve notes supply an 
additional amount of currency at such times and in such 
amounts as business requires. This additional amount of cur- 
rency will relieve the pressure upon reserve money. Where 
now cash is demanded beyond the supply of bank notes, money 
available for reserves is necessarily used (unless banks suspend 
payments, as has happened) and reserves thus depleted. Under 
the operation of this bill, currency in the form of Federal 
reserve notes may be used and gold and other lawful money 
retained as reserves. 

These notes not only serve to relieve the pressure upon re- 
serves, but also supply a long-felt want by providing a currency 
as plentiful as the demand requires, and only as plentiful as 
the demand requires. For over a quarter of a century the need 
of a more elastic currency has been felt. To quote again from 
Prof. Dunbar, he says in his essay on The National Banking 
System: 


The further objection that the system is not so constituted as to 
supply an elastic currency points to a defect in the working of the 
banking circulation in every section. This objection is indisputable 
if we give the word “ elasticity ’’ the meaning usually given it in bank- 
ing discussions. If by elasticity we are to understand nothing more 
than mere capacity for growth under favoring conditions or variability, 
no doubt the bank circulation has varied and has had its periods of 
growth. It rose in its earlier period when the investments in bonds 
yielded a higher return; it ran down for a long series of years as the 
return upon bonds declined, and it rose again after the revulsion of 
1893, when with the decline of bonds the return upon them advanced. 
But the elasticity of a currency is understood to mean something quite 
different from this. tendency to vary over long periods. It means 
responsiveness to present increase or diminution of demand—the power 
of adaptation to the needs of the month, the week, or the day, whether 
rising or falling. A glance at the figures for any series of years, or for 
any period of marked changes in affairs, shows that the national-bank 
circulation has never had this quality. How should it be elastic? 
Elasticity implies the operation of counter forces in currency as well 
as in a steel spring. That a currency may be responsive to demand 
it is necessary that the forces, tending respectively to expand or to 
restrict, should be forces at work in the daily business of the bank 
where it is brought into contact with the community by the stream of 
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loans, deposits, and payments. But under the national system at pres- 
ent the motives for extending issues are completely separated from real 
panking considerations, and such tendencies for the return of notes 
as exist are equally foreign to the relations between the issuing bank 
and the portion of the public which it serves. 

It is plain that we can not obtain the responsiveness to de- 
mand mentioned by Prof. Dunbar under a system of issuing 
bank notes based upon United States bonds. Indeed, such a 
system has no economic basis. The amount of notes in existence 
depends upon the amount of Government indebtedness, since 
no more notes can be issued than there are bonds to secure these 
notes. The amount of currency in the form of notes necessary 
for use by the public has no relation at all to Government 
indebtedness, but does depend on the business and commercial 
needs of the country. As a result of our bank-note system at 
times we have had too great a supply of notes and at times 
we have had too small a supply. 

The objection to the system, it is agreed by students of the 
subject, is that our bank-note issue has not been elastic; that is, 
“responsive to present increase or diminution of demand—the 
power of adaptation to the needs of the month, the week, or 
the day, whether rising or falling.” 

The Glass bill provides for an elastic currency in its provi- 
sions for Federal reserve notes and the ultimate retirement of 
our bond-secured bank notes. The Federal reserve notes are 
issued to Federal reserve banks by the Federal reserve board. 
They are Government notes, but have the essential advantages 
of bank notes. They are issued by the reserve board to the 
Federal reserve banks upon the deposit with the board of com- 
mercial paper to an amount at least equal in value to the value 
of the Federal reserve notes issued. The Federal reserve banks 
are furthermore required to keep a reserve against these notes 
of 334 per cent in gold or lawful money. 

As these notes are issued only upon the demand of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, the Federal reserve board can not of its 
own motion issue them to excess, assuming it should be so 
imprudent as to desire to do so. Since the Federal reserve 
banks can receive no profit on these notes except where there is 
public need of notes, and since the paper to secure these notes 
is based upon the activities of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce, the Federal reserve banks can hardly request an issue 
of notes beyond the demands of trade for this form of currency. 
The amount of issue is, therefore, determined by the needs of 
the country as expressed through the natural medium—the 
bunks—but is subject to the regulation and control of the Gov- 
ernment through the Federal reserve board. 

Based upon commercial paper as security, these notes increase 
and decrease with the demands of commerce. As more cur- 
rency is needed the want is supplied by the deposit of more 
commercial paper as security and the issuance of morenotes. As 
all this paper is of short maturity, other commercial paper must 
in a short time be deposited as security in the place of the 
paper which matures. As business slackens the amount of com- 
mercial paper diminishes and Federal reserve banks will return 
Federal reserve notes to be destroyed instead of putting up new 
commercial paper as security. 

There is, moreover, an important provision which will auto- 
matically redeem Federal reserve notes. Each note bears a 
distinctive letter and number indicating the reserve bank to 
which the note is issued. When these notes come into any other 
Federal reserve bank that bank shall not pay them out except 
under a penalty of 10 per cent per annum upon the face value 
of such notes. Accordingly, as fast as notes issued through one 
Federal reserve bank come into the possession of another reserve 
bank, the latter, since it can not use them, will redeem them and 
they must be paid by the reserve bank through which they were 
issued. 

Thus there will be not only a constant issue of notes as 
needed. but also a constant redemption of them, which will con- 
tract the volume when a contraction is consistent with commer- 
cial demands. 

Although these notes furnish a supply of currency in addition 
to the present volume of national-bank notes. the bill, by pro- 
viding in section 19 for the redemption of United States 2 per 
cent bonds, contemplates the gradual reduction of national-bank 
notes outstanding, with the ultimate elimination of national- 
bank notes in 20 years. 


. 


REDISCOUNTS. 


The commercial paper which is placed on deposit as security 
for Federal reserve notes by the Federal reserve banks is ob- 
tained by the reserve banks from member banks by a process 
of rediscounting. 

A member bank which desires to increase its reserves or to 
obtain currency to supply its customers is enabled under section 
14 of the bill, upon its indorsement. to redisecount bills and notes 
with the Federal reserve bank of which itis a member. There 
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are restrictions upon the kind of paper thus eligible for redis- 
count. The paper must be short-time paper. It must be sound 
and secure. In a general way it must be paper arising out of 
the activities of commerce. 

As there has been some misapprehension by some who have 
read section 14 carelessly, with reference to the maturity of 
the paper eligible for rediscount, I desire to point out the mean- 
ing of the words “must have a maturity of not more than 90 
days.” This means that a note or bill to be eligible for re- 
discount can have no more than 90 days remaining to its ma- 
turity. The note when discounted by the member bank may 
have been a note with a maturity of six or nine months or even 
a greater period of time. When, however, the member bank 
takes this note to the reserve bank for rediscount there must 
be 90 days or less remaining to maturity. 

The purpose of limitation on time is to have the commercial 
paper in the reserve bank maturing in a short time in order 
to keep the reserve bank’s assets liquid. If the reserve bank 
loaned on a long-time paper, its assets would be tied up. If 
occasion arose for cash, the reserve bank could not get cash, as 
obligations would not be due. It is intended that the funds of 
reserve banks will be loaned; that cash will come back in a 
short time and be reloaned. Thus there will be a constant and a 
speedy turnover. The reserve bank will thereby always have 
cash or will be in a position where it will speedily get cash and 
will therefore be ready to meet sudden calls for cash by its 
members, for whom it is calculated to be a source of relief when 
they need relief. 


The commercial paper, then, on which reserve banks loan, 
shall be short-time paper. 

The paper is moreover gilt-edge paper, entirely safe. It first 
passes the scrutiny of the member bank making the original 
loan. It then passes the scrutiny of the reserve bank redis- 
counting. In addition it must have the indorsement of the mem- 
ber bank obtaining the rediscount. 

The paper, bills or notes. is therefore excellent security. 

This paper must therefore be commercial paper. Just what 
constitutes commercial paper it is impossible to define closely 
or strictly. The whole spirit of the bill and of this section is, 
however, that the funds of the reserve banks shall be applied to 
the activities of business; first, because the funds of the reserve 
banks consist in large part of public money and of reserves; 
and, second, because the funds of commercial banks, both from a 
scientific banking and a practical standpoint, should be applied 
to commercial purposes. The whole spirit of the bill is that the 
funds of the reserve banks should be applied to the activities 
of business, commerce, and agriculture. It is impossible to 
define in a specific way just what notes and bills shall be eligible 
for redisecount. It is clearly defieed in the bill. however, that 
the funds of reserve banks shall not be diverted from the chan- 
nels of production and distribution. In order that there might 
be a broad and adaptable construction put upon the terms con- 
tained in section 14, discretion as to their interpretation, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the bill, is given the Federal reserve 
board. It is reasonable to believe that this board will exercise 
its discretion with wisdom and prudence. 

It will be noticed that the paper subject to rediscount is the 
kind of paper which arises out of the needs of the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, ard others engaged in agricul- 
tural, manufacturing. and commercial pursuits. 

The sound and nonrigid system of reserves, the elastic note 
issne responsive to business demands, and the provisions whereby 
banks may rediscount their bills, notes, and other commercial 
paper, all contained in this bill. combine to eradicate most of 
the serious defects of our present system and. together with 
the organization operating to unify the banks of the country, 
establish in the United States the foundation for sound com- 
mercial banking. 

DISCOUNT MARKET, 

The discussion with reference to rediscounts naturally brings 
to mind the opportunity afforded through the bill for the estab- 
lishment of a discount market in this country similar to the 
discount markets in modern Europesn countries. Under sub- 
section B of section 12 the Federal reserve banks are permitted 
to rediscount for one another. Herein is provided a means 
whereby funds in one part of the country for which there is no 
demand may be applied to that part of our country which is in 
need. A Federal reserve bank in the Southwest. for example, 
has a demand for the rediscounting of paper beyond its power 
of supply. At the same time a reserve bank in the East may 
have funds for which there is no immediate demand. Under 
such conditions the Federal reserve bank in the East may redis- 
count paper for the reserve bank in the Southwest. In this 
way the reserve bank in the East finds employment for its 
idle funds and the reserve bank in the Southwest is enabled 
to supply the demands of the people in that section of the 
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country. Furthermore section 15 permits Federal reserve banks 
to purchase and sell in the open market “ prime bankers’ bills 
and bills of exchange.” Thus opportunity is given to a Federal 
reserve bank to dispose of commercial paper which it has re- 
discounted for a member bank to firms or individuals who may 
desire to invest money in commercial paper of the very best 
security. Such firms and individuals will in this way be en- 
abled to get gilt-edge commercial paper, because such paper 
will have not only the signature of the original maker, but also 
the indorsements of the member bank and the Federal reserve 
bank through which the paper has passed. 

Paper of such security from any and all parts of the country 
is not available to-day to the investor, and it is in some degrees 
because he can not get paper of such security that he confines 
his investment in commercial paper to that arising in the lo- 
cality in which he lives, where he may know something of the 
character and standing of the individual borrower. I am but 
barely suggesting the possibilities for building up a broad dis- 
count market, but a careful study of sections 14 and 15, in con- 
nection with subsection B of section 12 and other parts of the 
bill, will demonstrate the splendid opportunity for the develop- 
ment of such a market in this country. Before leaving the sub- 
ject, however, I must point out the importance of the additional 
privilege given to national banks under that paragraph of sec- 
tion 14 which permits national banks to accept drafts or bills of 
exchange involving the importation or exportation of goods 
when taken in connection with the paragraph which allows such 
acceptances to be rediscounted by Federal reserve banks. Un- 
der our national banking laws national banks are not permitted 
to accept drafts or bills of exchange. The failure of our pres- 
ent laws to permit such acceptances is not only a disadvantage 
to the banks, but, what is of much more importance, involves 
the country in a distinct economic loss. I shall only suggest 
the vast importance of this whole question of acceptances by 
quoting from the admirable treatise on “ Bank acceptances ” by 
Prof. Lawrence Merton Jacobs: 

The weakness of our banking system as compared with the system of 
Europe may very certainly be attributed in part to the omission of the 
bank act to permit bank acceptances. It is a weakness, furthermore, 
which involves the country in serious economic loss. Without a na- 
tional discount market, the great majority of our merchants and manu- 
facturers are compelled to confine their borrowings to American capital, 
either through the discounting of their paper with their local banks or 
through its sale to note brokers. All but the strongest and largest are 
practically excluded from the benefits of foreign competition for their 
paper. Aside from the great concerns with international ramifications, 
which are able to arrange their own credits abroad, our merchants and 
manufacturers are not benefited by low foreign discount rates, except 
in so far as note brokers, who make it a practice to borrow in Europe 
with commercial paper as collateral, are better able to finance their pur- 
chases. What is more, they receive relatively little advantage from an 
accumulation of funds in New York banks. Low call-loan rates have 
an indirect rather than a direct effect on the rate which the mercantile 
community has to pay for money. Low call rates, in other words, are 
an indication more especially of stagnation in the stock market than of 
a lack of demand for accommodation from merchants and manufactur- 
ers. Such rates do not act as a stimulus to trade in a general way any 
more than bigh call rates act as an immediate check to overexpansion. 

It is not only in our domestic trade that the country suffers through 
the want of a discount market. Without bank acceptances we are at 
a distinct disadvantage in connection with our foreign trade. Our 
importers, unable to open credit with their banks, as is done abroad, 
are not in a position to finance their purchases upon as favorable a 
basis as the importers in other countries, as English cotton spinners, 
for example. The English spinner about to purchase cotton in America 
arranges for his bank to accept 60 or 90 days’ sight bills drawn on it 
by the American shipper. The latter draws his bills on the English 
bank and attaches the documents covering the shipment, such as the 
bills of lading, insurance certificates, invoices, etc. He then sells them 
to a New York bank, thereby receiving immediate payment for his cot- 
ton. The New York bank forwards the bills to its London correspond- 
ent, which presents them for acceptance to the bank upon which they 
were drawn. Upon the acceptance of the bills the documents are de- 
livered to the accepting bank, which then turns them over to the 
spinner upon whatever arrangement has previously been made. The 
accepted bills are discounted by the New York bank in London and 
the proceeds placed to its credit there. The New York bank can afford 
to pay a high rate for such bills, as they are drawn on prime bank- 
ers, rendering certain their ultimate payment. ‘The purchase of the 
bills does not, moreover, necessitate any outlay of money, as against 
the credit to be received through the discount of the bills the New 
York bank can immediately sell its checks on London. * * * Ags 
a result of the inability of our banks to finance imports through the 
acceptance of time bills American importers are, then, made dependent 
to a large extent upon London and are required to pay London a con- 
siderable annual tribute in the way of acceptance commissions. This 
practice not only adds to the importance of London and militates 
against the development of New York as a financial center, but it at 
the same time works serious injury to our export trade. 


It would require the quotation of the entire treatise of Prof. 
Jacobs to get an adequate conception of the advantages sup- 
plied by the sections referred to not only to the importer and 
exporter, but to the producer in this country as well. I hope, 
however, I have given some suggestions of the great benefit 
which will be derived from the operation of the paragraphs 
in the bill to which I have referred, 

FOREIGN BRANCHES FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The bill, furthermore, seeks to develop our foreign trade by 
its provisions contained in section 28 and in subsection BD of 
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section 15. To-day there is not a single United States national 
bank in a foreign country. Our present banking laws do not 
permit either the establishment of national banks or branches 
of such banks in foreign countries. Section 28 provides for the 
establishment of branches of national banks possessing the 
required capital. Supplementary to this provision subsection EB 
of section 15 permits Federal reserve banks to open and main- 
tain banking accounts and to establish agencies for certain 
purposes in foreign countries. This great step forward in our 
national banking system in its relation to the development of 
our foreign trade is too evident to require explanation. I am, 
moreover, too much limited in time to attempt to elaborate on 
this subject. 
PUBLIC FUNDS PUT INTO CIRCULATION, 


In accordance with the spirit of the bill in affording all rea- 
sonable aid to the development of the production and commerce 
of the country the funds of the Government are put into cir- 
culation and into use. At the present time there is something 
like $150,000,000 in the Public Treasury. This amount often 
rises above $250,000,000. All these funds when locked up in our 
Treasury vaults are kept out of circulation. When this pro- 
posed legislation is enacted into law all these vast sums will 
be deposited in the various Federal reserve banks, and hence 
be available for use. 

I have endeavored to state only in the most general way the 
conditions which have given rise to the need for banking and 
currency legislation, the defects of our present laws, the essen- 
tial objects which new laws ought to attempt to obtain, and 
explain the structure by which and the manner in which the 
bill now before the House proposes to eradicate present defects 
and to secure the desired objects. 

CRITICISM OF GLASS BILL. 


It is admitted that the majority of the Members of this House 
are satisfied that the purpose of the bill is a good one; that 
it will accomplish its purpose; and that it is based on sound 
economic principle. It has the support not only of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but also of many of the Republican Party and 
many of the Progressive Party, who have avowed their purpose 
of voting for it. There is, however, sufficient adverse criticism 
so that it ought not be passed over without comment, nor ought 
the suggestions accompanying much of this criticism be re- 
jected without consideration. The committee has carefully and 
fully considered every objection and every suggestion which 
has come to its attention. I shall not attempt to discuss all 
these objections and suggestions made with reference to the 
bill, but I do desire to comment on a few of them. 

OBJECTION TO GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL. 


The point of attack of the opponents of the bill for a long 
time has been the principle of Government control embodied 
in the bill. The so-called big bankers of the country, few in 
number but great in power and influence, strenuously and vig- 
orously opposed governmental control. They maintained that it 
was the bankers’ money which was involved, their money which 
was invested, and that, therefore, the control of the banking 
organization from top to bottom should be with the bankers. 
That they were especially insistent and persistent in their 
demands was likely due to the fact that the so-called Aldrich 
plan gave them the control they sought. 

If the bankers had considered the proposition from an unprej- 
udiced point of view they would have remembered that the de- 
posits of the people of this country far exceed the money in- 
vested by the bankers in the capital of banks. The total in- 
vestment in capital stock of all the 7,473 national banks in the 
country amounted to $1,056,919,792 on June 4, 1918. The total 
amount of deposits on the same date was approximately 
$6,000,000,000. Thus for every dollar invested in capital there 
were $4 of deposits. Furthermore, as against the $105,000,000 
which the national banks of the country would invest, under 
the Glass bill, in capital stock of the Federal reserve banks, the 
Government would put on deposit in these same banks some 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000. I shall not confuse this proposi- 
tion by going into the question as to the amount of reserve 
money—kept in reserve for the purpose’of protecting the public— 
which will be deposited in the Federal reserve banks. From the 
figures already given it is clearly evident that the people of the 
United States have a far greater financial investment in the 
national banks than the stockholders of those banks, and that 
the Government alone will put more money into the Federal 
reserve banks than will the national banks combined. Not alone 
have the depositors a deep concern in the management of the 
banking system of the country, but, also, the borrowers have a 
vital concern in the administration of the business of banking. 
The whole agricultural, industrial, and commercial organization 
of the country is dependent upon the banks. The entire busi- 
ness of the country is conducted in a large measure upon loans 
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obtained at the banks. Control of the banking of the country 
ymeans the control of the business of the country. If there is to 
be a unification of the banks of the United States, control of 
any central bank or of any commission or board by means of 
which this unification is secured can not from any point of view 
be safely intrusted to a small class of men having a selfish pur- 
pose to serve. The Aldrich plan did give such control to the 
bankers of the country, and, while it was represented that this 
coutrol was distributed so that it would not be concentrated in 
the hands of a few, the inevitable result would have been that 
the few most powerful and influential bankers of the country 
would have controlled the entire banking organization of the 
country, and, through this organization, the business of the 
country. Even without a central organization their control 
over the business of this country is to-day so extensive and so 
vast that it is a constant source of alarm and danger. 

National banks exist because the National Government has 
given them a charter to exist. The Government permits them 
to exist in order that they may serve the public. Under no con- 
dition should such power be vested in the banks that the public 
may be made to serve them. If the banks are to serve the 
public they must be under public control. The safety and well- 
being of every individual in the United States demands that the 
control of the Federal reserve board should be governmental 
control. 

OBJECTIONS TO RESERVE PROVISIONS. 


If there is any provision of the bill to which the bankers more 
vigorously protest than against that of governmental control 
it is the provision with reference to reserves. The big bankers 
are especially antagonistic to the reserve provisions of the bill. 

Such country bankers as oppose the reserve sections base 
their objections upon the loss of interest on such portions of 
their reserves as consist in balances due from reserve or cen- 
tral reserve city banks. Such objections find their source in 
the selfish interest of the banker. He objects because, as he 
asserts, he will lose interest on deposits. Since the present 
pyramiding of reserves—that is, allowing reserves to consist of 
balances in other banks—is a recognized evil, the banker’s selfish 
interest ought not to be allowed and has not been allowed by 
the committee in the framing of this bill to prevent the eradi- 
cation of this evil. Indeed, I am confident that the country 
banker, upon reflection, would be sufficiently public spirited to 
subordinate his selfish interests to the public welfare. 

The bill eradicates the evil by permitting only reserves ac- 
tually held in the vaults of national banks or balances in the 
quasi public reserve bank to be counted as reserves. The 
country banker, moreover, has no good cause for complaint. 
Under the Glass bill the law would require a reserve in the 
case of country banks of only 12 per cent. Since the require- 
ment would permit the bank to loan $88 out of every $100 de- 
posited with it, is it unfair to the banker or unreasonable to 
insist that he must keep $12 out of the $100 for the protection 
of the man doing business with him, even though he can not 
earn anything on that $12? 

The Glass bill, however, does not prevent the country banker 
from getting a return on part of that $12, for in section 7 of 
the bill the earnings of the Federal reserve banks, after the 
payment of dividends on stock and a deduction for a surplus 
fund, are divided in such a way that 40 per cent of these earn- 
ings is divided proportionately among depositing banks. Thus 
the country banks will still receive earnings on the portions of 
their reserves carried as deposit balances. 

.The reduction of reserve requirements in the case of country 
banks from 15 per cent to 12 per cent, moreover, gives the 
country banks 3 per cent more funds with which to make 
loans, and thus profits. The release of this 3 per cent, now 
required to be kept as a reserve, will more than compensate 
the banker for the loss of interest on his deposit balances, 
which he now counts as reserve. Take, for example, the case 
of a bank with $1,000,000 deposits. At present the country 
bank must keep a reserve against this deposit of $150,000, of 
which $90,000 may consist of balances due from other banks. 
The payment of 2 per cent interest on this $90,000 would 
amount to $1,800 per annum. Under the Glass bill, with 
$150,000 as a reserve fund, the same bank could carry de- 
posits of $1,250,000, since $150,000 is 12 per cent of $1,250,000. 
Inasmuch as deposits and loans go hand in hand, and one is 
largely created by the other, the bank’s loaning power is thus 
increased by $250,000. The interest charge upon this additional 
$250,000 loaned out by the bank would bring in a profit greatly 
in excess of the $1,800 which the bank under present law re- 
ceives as interest on deposits. 

In addition to the advantages accruing to the country banker 
above mentioned, he is the recipient of the many other benefits 
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to be derived from membership in this system, which I shall 
not undertake to demonstrate now. 

It is the big banker, however, who seriously objects to the 
reserve provisions of this bill. Indeed, I believe that outside 
of governmental control, this is the one section of the bill to 
which the big bankers are most antagonistic. The reserve 
provisions of the Glass bill will result in the withdrawal of 
some hundreds of millions of dollars of reserves from the cen- 
tral reserve cities and a subsequent loss of deposits from which 
the central reserve banks are making profit, unless outside 
banks for one reason or another continue to carry large bal- 
ances with central reserve cities. 

I desire to point out, in passing, that this withdrawal of 
reserves is not sudden or violent, as the whole process is ex- 
tended over a period of three years. The big bankers in the 
central reserve cities are desperately fighting to retain these 
tremendous deposits, and are exerting all their power and 
influence as well as their ingenuity to change the bill in order 
to enable them to retain these deposits. 

They should not prevail. Their profit, their selfish interests, 
must be subordinated to the general well-being of the people of 
the country. As I have pointed out, the practice of pyramiding 
reserves, while it has been a source of profit to the big bankers, 
has been the cancer in our banking system, and the cancer 
should be cut out, and all cut out. To accede to the demands of 
the big bankers that a portion of the reserves of other banks 
be left with them is to compromise on a vital point. 

The point raised that there would be a hardship on outside 
banks in not being permitted to count deposit balances with 
other banks as reserves, for the reason that outside banks 
would be obliged to keep such balances in the big cities of the 
country for exchange purposes, has no basis because under the 
bill in the last paragraph of section 17 it is arranged that the 
Federal reserve banks shall take care of all exchanges among 
member banks, and shall do it without charge. 

REFUNDING OF BONDS. 

The committee recognized that the big bankers in New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis would fight, and fight desperately, on 
this question of reserves. They appreciated fully the tremen- 
dous power that bankers can exert to influence public opinion. 
They foresaw that the adroit and skillful tactics of endeavoring 
to cast discredit on the bill by attacking other parts of the 
bill might be resorted to in order to secure some concessions 
to the bankers on reserves. But the committee steadfastly 
refused to yield on this vital point, and the evil entire has been 
eradicated. 

That the bankers would attempt to discredit the bill by attack- 
ing other portions of it has been well evidenced by their attack 
on the section relating to the refunding of bonds. Even after 
this section in its present form was printed and reported in the 
newspapers the big bankers vigorously attacked it. 

The price of United States 2 per cent bonds fell below par. 
When it was charged that this was the result of a preconcerted 
plan of the bankers they vehemently and indignantly denied 
the charge. They published interviews in the newspapers con- 
demning the committee for its proposed method of refunding 
these bonds. They claimed the section involved a breach of 
good faith and a repudiation of the solemn promises of the 
United States Government. The refunding section did nothing 
of the sort. The Government in these bonds promised to pay 
these bonds on or after a certain date, to pay 2 per cent in- 
terest upon them while outstanding, and to permit the circula- 
ton of bank notes by the banks upon these bonds as security. 
The refunding provisions of the bill did not repudiate a single 
promise in the bonds contained, including the promise as to 
circulation. They even gave something additional, as they set 
a date upon which the bonds should be paid. In spite of the 
patent facts, the bankers for weeks continued their publicity 
campaign of opposition to these refunding provisions. 

And yet in Chicago, at the recent meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, this association, in its. resolutions and 
in its numerous suggestions for changes in the bil! now before 
this House, did not suggest a change in a single line of the re- 
funding section of the bill. Why not? If it were open to at- 
tack in a single word, the bankers’ association would have sug- 
gested a change. The only fair inference to be drawn is that, 
from the point of view of the banker at least, this section is not 
open to attack. 

Why, then, a few weeks ago, was there such violent objec- 
tion to this refunding section, accompanied by such dire pre- 
dictions as to the serious depression in the price of 2 per cent 
bonds and the consequent danger of loss of public confidence 
in national-bank notes unless there was a purpose to frighten 
the people of the country and arouse their opposition to the bill? 

I can refer only briefly to other objections raised to this bill. 
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have what is commonly called money. This bill provides for 
just the kind of currency needed. The banks can obtain an 
nbundant supply of Federal reserve notes by a simple process 
of rediscounting their commercial paper which the Federal re- 
serve bank deposits with the Federal reserve board to obtain 
Federal reserve notes. These Federal reserve notes are cir- 
culated to serve the purpose of a medium of exchange while the 
crops are being moved. When the crops are moved and ex- 
changes cease there is no longer. need for the extra amount of 
notes, and they are redeemed and go out of existence. Thus 
the need of the farmer is supplied by the elastic currency pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

The power given to national banks to loan out of their com- 
mercial departments on improved farm lands, and the further 
power given the national banks to establish savings departments 
and make loans on real-estate mortgages for long periods of 
time will benefit the farmer, because it furnishes him an ad- 
ditional place to go to borrow money upon mortgages and 
ought to enxble him to borrow money at better rates than at 
present. The savings departments of these banks, too, will 
furnish a depository for his savings and will encourage the 
saving of small amounts of money, thus promoting thrift in the 
rural districts. 

As a producer, whose products are exported in such enor- 
mous quantities, the farmer will receive direct benefits from the 
opportunities afforded by the bill for the development of our 
foreign trade through the permission given our national banks 
to deal in acceptances and to establish foreign branches. 

The development of a market whereby bills and notes from 
all parts of the country wi!l be available to the investors in 
the financial districts, a subject which I have touched upon in 
discussing rediscounts, will furnish much needed funds for 
the agricultural communities and will tend to equalize in- 
terest rates throughout the country and ought to lower the 
rate of interest which the farmer is obliged to pay for what he 
borrows. 

I have not attempted to discuss with any elaboration all the 
benefits which will accrue to the farmer from this legislation, 
but a careful study of the bill will demonstrate the great service 
which the enactment of this bill into law will render the great 
agricultural communities. 

BENEFITS TO THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The enactment of this bill will likewise prove of great benefit 
to the manufacturer, the merchant, and the wage earner. Since 
business is in a large measure done on credit obtained at the 
banks, the manufacturer and the merchant are vitally con- 
cerned in the facilities and the accommodations furnished by 
the banks. Our present banking system has been defective in 
not providing these facilities and accommodations satisfactorily, 
especially in times of stress and trouble. Whenever there has 
been any unusual demand upon the banks they have been 
obliged to contract their loans. When reserves become low they 
refuse to lend, as the law forbids them to extend loans when 
their reserves fall below the legal requirement. A contraction 
of loans strikes the manufacturer and the merchant hard. A 
continuation of credit is necessary for a continuation of busi- 


ness. An inability to obtain loans means a cessation of busi- 
ness. In many cases a failure to obtain credit means business 
failure. Often prosperous and solvent business men have failed 


because of a sudden-contraction of loans. Not only business 
depression but panics have been brought on through the in- 
ability of the banks to extend credit. 

The defects of our present system, which are responsible for 
depressions and panics, have been pointed out again and again. 
I have already endeavored to explain how these defects will be 
eradicated by this legislation. When bank reserves are low the 
Federal reserve banks furnish a reservoir upon which banks can 
draw to build up their reserves and thus extend their loans and 
serve the needs of their customers. The system of note issue 
will supply a currency promptly and amply in time of need. 
Other provisions of the bill. as I have already explained, com- 
bine to establish a system whereby the banks can at all times 
supply the needed accommodation to business. The manufac- 
turer and merchant will no longer depend for the continuance 
of their business upon the condition of bank reserves in New 
York City. They may be reasonably secure that they are free 
from the disastrous consequences of panic. A stability in busi- 
ness will be established such as is not possible under our present 
laws. 

The manufacturer and the merchant, too, will benefit by the 
permission given our national banks to accept bills and drafts, 
and through the development of our foreign trade by establish- 
ment of branch banks in foreign countries. In South America, 
in particular the deficiency, which has most of all handicapped 
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us in our competition with the European, will be supplied by the 
establishment in that continent of American banks. 
BENEFIT TO THE WAGE EARNER. 

Of all classes in the community none is so seriously affected 
by the defects in our banking laws as the wage earner. The 
national banking system, as we have seen, has been not only 
inadequate to supply the needs of business and commercial ex- 
pansion, but also responsible for depression and panic. Busi- 
ness depression and panic have meant for the wage earner loss 
of work and the consequent inability to purchase the ordinary 
necessaries of life. Indeed, in the panic of 1907 in some eases, 
even though he worked, he could not get cash for his labor. 
Following the suspension of cash payments in 1907 there were 
instances where employers who had ample deposits in the banks 
could not draw cash with which to pay their employees. 

Any interference with the processés of production causes 
more distress to the wage earner than to anybody else. The 
average wage earner has no opportunity to provide against loss 
of employment. His weekly wages are consumed each week in 
supplying food, clothing, and shelter for his family. If so for- 
tunate as to receive good wages, he employs any balance beyond 
the demands for actual necessaries to give his family some of 
the comforts or perhaps his children additional educational ad- 
vantages. He has not had the opportunity to put by funds for 
future needs. His wants must be supplied by cash, and to get 
cash he must have employment. Loss of employment for him 
means distress and hardship. 

The establishment of an adequate system of banking, such as 
is provided for in this bill, giving stability to business, dimin- 
ishing the frequency of business depression, and preventing 
panic, means steadier work and better wages. 

The enactment into law of this bill, I confidently hope, will 
mark an epoch in the financial history of this Nation. It will 
certainly evidence a recognition on the part of our legislators 
that we can not longer ignore sound economic principle and 
continue to prosper. Repeatedly in our currency legislation 
alone we have defied the fundamental principles of political 
economy, and still we have prospered. We have prospered be- 
cause we have had almost boundless natural resources. 

In our youth, because of these vast natural resources, our 
economic errors have not stopped our progress. But now that 
we are older and find our resources, though abundant, less ade- 
quate to supply our needs, we are becoming aware that our mis- 
takes are costly and that if we are to develop and prosper we 
must investigate and apply to our legislation the laws of eco- 
nomic science. 

This bill represents a conscientious effort to apply these laws 
to banking and currency legislation. Its endeavor is an en- 
deavor to establish our banking and currency upon a sound 
basis and to provide a banking and currency system which will 
contribute its share in the economic use and development of the 
natural resources with which this Nation has been so bounti- 
fully blessed. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, since I have been a Member of 
Congress there has been no legislation considered that has been 
of such vital interest to the people I represent as is this 
currency bill. The tariff bill which was passed by the House in 
the early part of this session is, of course, of great consequence 
to a great manufacturing district such as I represent, but at 
the foundation of manufacturing business of all kinds is 
finances. No business of any great consequence can prosper 
unless there be a sound, stable, and elastic currency. The 
people of my district have given to the banking and currency 
bill more consideration, perhaps, than they have to any legisla- 
tion for many years. On July 26 last, after many conferences, 
discussions, and consiGerations, representatives of all of the Na- 
tional and State banks and trust companies in my city and 
district united in voicing their opposition to certain portions of 
this bill. Their views as expressed vere presented in writing 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency of both the House 
and the Senate. Since their views were presented to the said 
committees some changes, in line with their. suggestions, have 
been made, but some of the most important recommendations 
that they made to the committees have not received favorable 
consideration by either of the committees or by the Demotratic 
eaucus of the House. It is along the lines of the suggestions 
and recommendations of the bankers and financial institutions 
of my district, and which meet with my approval, that I desire 
to invite your attention. Before doing so, however. I want to 
voice my disapproval of the methods by which this bill was 
prepared. In the first place it was considered for weeks by the 
Democratic members of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
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this House in secret and without even the minorit; members 
being admitted. Then the Democratic caucus, in secret also, 
considered this bill for some two weeks. It would appear to the 
business men and bankers of our country that this question 
ought not to be a partisan one, but that the best thought and 
all the help possible should be brought to its intelligent con- 
sideration The Democratic Members of this House, however, 
seemed to be of the opinion that all the wisdom and intelligence 
necessary for the enactment of a proper law on this subject 
rested within them. In view of the way that this bill has been 
written and agreed to, binding the majority Members substantially 
to vote for it, I realize the improbability of the minority secur- 
ing the adoption of any important amendments to it. However, 
Mr. Chairman, I can not satisfy myself by merely voting in 
opposition to certain provisions of this bill. I feel that I ought 
to, nevertheless, present to this House my views in opposition 
to it. 

There are located in my district 16 National and State banks 
and 8 trust companies, with a combined capital stock of 
$39,500,000. This bank stock has a value of $97,559,238.03. The 
last report of these banks and trust companies showed total 
deposits of $289,982,552.92. Their combined total resources 
amounts to the sum of $366,652,995.56. This vast amount of 
money is under the control, direction, and management of as 
splendid and patriotic a class of men as can be found engaged 
in the banking business in any place in the world. These banks 
and trust companies have prospered and grown under their 
management, and that of their predecessors. There is no place 
in the country that can point with greater pride to its splendid 
financial institutions than we, nor can any point to greater 
progress in that direction. 

St. Louis was not brought into the Union until 1803, did not 
fairly commence to grow till 1818, and it was nothing more than 
a frontier trading post and garrison town when it was incor- 
porated as a city in 1822. It was nearly two centuries and a 
quarter after the brilliant but ill-fated expedition of De Soto 
before any systematic effort was made for the settlement of the 
valley of the upper Mississippi. It was more than 80 years 
after the explorations of La Salle that made known the won- 
drous wealth of the Mississippi Valley before the first trading 
post at St. Louis was founded. 

When the present site of the city of St. Louis was first oc- 
cupied by white settlers as a trading post, in February, 1764, 
the currency in use among the Indians was mainly wampum, 
peag, or wampum-peag, as it was variously called. It con- 
sisted of dark purple and white beads made out of shells or 
stone and pierced for stringing. Although the city of St. Louis, 
in 1816, boasted of having a business capital of nearly $1,000,000, 
it had not had the advantages of a bank. but in September of 
that year the first bank was opened for business, and located 
in the district that I represent. It was called the Bank of St. 
Louis. Thus it will be seen that in less than a century my 
district has come to be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
financial and business district in the United States. Naturally, 
therefore, I, and the people that I represent, can not come to 
the support of this bill unless it embodies what is necessary to 
preserve, protect, and further develop these great institutions. 
I speak not alone for the bankers but for the thousands of stock- 
holders and depositors in these institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a banker, and I prefer to be guided 
to a large extent by the views of the bankers, the commercial 
interests, and the people of my district, whom I know and can 
trust, on what is for the best interests of the whole people as 
regards needed changes in the banking and currency laws. I 
prefer the views and judgment of men who have given deep 
study to this question and who have had practical and long 
experience with banking and financial affairs. I also believe 
that the Members of this House can read with interest and 
benefit the views of the banking interests of my district on this 
bill referred to above. Here is what they have to say about it: 


The banking and currency bill now before Congress has commendable 
features and some serious defects. For the first time in the history 
of the effort to bring about banking and currency reform both the 
legislative and administrative branches of the Government have publicly 
announced a determination to revise the banking and currency laws. 
Their sincerity is unquestioned, determination recognized, necessity for 
action imperative. 

In considering the measure only fundamentals will be dealt with. 
Minor details will doubtless be taken care of before the measure will be 
submitted for vote. These fundamentals may be divided as follows: 

Federal supervision and control. 

Character of note issue. 

Admission of State banks and trust companies to membership. 

Reserve banks limited in number. 

Reserves to be carried by member banks. 

Providing for retirement of 2 per cent bonds. 

Collection of transit items at par by reserve banks. 

Permit members to have foreign branches. 

Bank acceptances and rediscounts, domestic and foreign. 

Mobilization of Government deposits and bank reserves. 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION AND CONTROL. 


More than 137 years ago the people of this continent rebelled against 
taxation or contribution without representation. For the Democratic 
Party to announce that they would first create by process of law a 
series of Federal reserve banks and by a coercive measure force the 
national banks of the country to obligate themselves to become liable 
for 20 per cent and immediately contribute 10 per cent of their capital 
(over $100,000,000) and from 5 to 10 per cent of their reserve (ag- 
gregating a total of more than $400,000,000), failure to do so within 
one year after date obliging them to retire from the national banking 
system, is a “force bill” pure and simple. Argument has been pre- 
sented to the administrative and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment showing this coercion to be extremely obnoxious to manhood and 
citizenship and that it should not be forced upon the several hundred 
thousand people of this country who own stock in the national banking 
system, which has been of such great benefit to the people at large dur- 
ing the past 50 years. There is no objection to governmental super- 
vision and regulation with representation. 

It has been recommended that the board be increased from 7 to 11, 
the four additional members to be selected from a list of nominees; 
each reserve bank in the 12 sections of the country to name one can- 
didate eligible for membership on the reserve board; submit same to 
the President of the United States; and out of the 12 he to select the 
additional four members. If the Government fears to name four men 
from the nominees thus selected, why should not the bankers and bus!- 
ness men be afraid to turn over this corporation with cash assets of 
more than $500,000,000, and which will absolutely control the destiny 
of the Nation’s finances, to a politically appointed board, even though 
they be the appointees of the President of the United States? The 
stockholders of the Central Banks of France, Germany, England, and 
Canada are trusted with the management of the respective banks. 
Why, therefore, can not our stockholder banks have 4 out of 11 
directors? It is cited that the yo Court is appointed by the 
ee The situation is quite different, as will be seen from the 
ollowing : 

1. The supreme judges are appointed for life, to pass upon legal 
questions only, and in practically all cases they have precedent after 
precedent to guide them in their interpretation of the law. They re- 
view the acts of the lower courts, and take months and sometimes 
years to render a decision. 

2. The men selected have been trained for a specific profession and, 
through force of circumstances, no President ever bas appointed an 
obscure or inexperienced lawyer to the Supreme Bench, 

8. They are appointed for life and thus not subject to the whims of 
ever-changing political power. In the minds of the people they hold 
the highest position in the world. 

4. There is no analogy between a political appointment on the reserve 
board and the selection of a member of the Supreme Bench. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is cited, which is an admission 
of weakness in the position taken by the framers of the bill, as— 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates and _ corrects 
abuses. They are given no. opportunity to divert the assets of a rail- 
road company from their ownership, 

2. They can not divert the assets of one railroad to help out another 
railroad in financial distress; nor can they appoint railroad managers. 

We feel quite sure this serious fundamental defect in the bill will be 
corrected before its final passage. 

Why covld not the same general result be cbtained by an insertion 
of the following provisions: 

1. Any national bank becoming a stockholder in a reserve bank will 
immediately be relieved of all tax on its outstanding national bank cur- 
rency secured by 2 per cent Government bonds; and all tax on na- 
tional bank currency secured by Government 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
bonds be reduced to one-half of 1 per cent; and all cost of printing 
and supplying said currency be hereafter borne by the Government. 
This would immediately strengthen the market price of all Government 
bonds and penalize those national banks that failed to join the new 
system, 

2. Any national bank association now organized which shali not, 
within one year after the passage of this act, become a member of a 
Federal reserve bank, under the provisions hereinbefore stated, may 
panies to do business under the existing laws governing national 
anks. 

8. Nothing in this act will prohibit national banks that have not 
become members of the reserve bank in their district from keeping 
their outstanding national bank circulation at the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, but such national banks shall not be permitted to 
increase such note issue. 












































































































NOTE ISSUES. 


No nation with banking and currency laws worthy of consideration 
has currency issued by the Government. France, Germany, and Eng- 
land are ——— recognized as having the most practical and work- 
able banking and currency systems in the world. In each of these 
eountries the currency is issued by banks under governmental super- 
vision and regulation, and in no case by the Government. The reasous 
for this position are manifest: 

(a) No nation should permit curreney to be issued by a quasi public 
a — absolutetly sure such notes were good beyond a question 
of doubt. 

(b) The bill, as framed, will make the currency to be issued far 
superior to the notes of any other nation, provided the change in the 
reserve of gold be increased from 834 per cent to 50 per cent. This 
ought to put the notes beyond any possibility of doubt, even in the 
mind of the most pessimistic and skeptical. 

These notes should be issued by the Federal reserve bank in each 
locality, under the direct supervision and regulation of the Federal 
reserve board. 

There should be no limitation to the note issue, with a 50 per cent 
reserve aS above outlined. The view expressed by the currency com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Association on this subject is worthy 
of serious consideration. It {s economically sound; will create a check 
upon the overissue of notes; will force, in times of financial redun- 
dancy, an automatic retirement of any surplus notes; and, in times of 
grave necessity, provide an emergency currency that will avoid the 
disgraceful necessity of repudiation experienced during the panic of 
1907. History proves the acute stage of a panic never runs over 90 
days. Therefore the cost to each bank of meeting such temporary 
conditions in great emergencies is not worth considering. The rec- 
ommendation of the American Bankers’ Association currency commis- 
sion on this subject is as follows: 

“As a brake, to prevent overexpansion, it is suggested that if the 
reserve held against all liabilities, including that upon Federal re- 
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Treasury notes, should fall below 50 r cent a tax shall be 
imposed upon the deficiency at the rate of 14 per cent for each 23 
per cent deficieney. For instance, if the reserve falls below 50 per 
cent and not below 473 ot cent, the tax would be at the rate of 13 
per cent per annum. If the reserve shall fall to 40 per cent, the 
tax would be at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

When the reserve approached 33§ per cent, the specified minimum, 
the tax would be at the rate of 104 per cent per annum. 

An abundance of eeemaees medium for the convenient transaction 
of business is important, but for the maintenance of a sound and 
healthy financial condition ft is vital that the volume of currency, 
while ample, should not be excessive and redundant. The change 
suggested is with a view to providing a way by which, under the super- 
vision of the Federal reserve board, the proposed notes may be safely 
issued whenever needed to serve the convenience of the people and 
their redemption and retirement forced as rapidly as the need for their 
use is satisfied. The suggested restriction that a Federal reserve bank 
or its branches se pay out only the notes bearing its designating 
number puts it in the position of seeking to pay out notes bearing its 
own designating number, while all other Federal reserve banks and 
their branches unite in the effort to force their redemption. The net 
result would be that the volume of currency outstanding would be 
exactly that required by the conveniences of the public. The volume 
will constantly vary with the varying business need. 

Such a currency would be almost inconceivably strong as the joint 
obligation of all the Federal reserve banks with a prior lien on all 
their gold or other lawful money and commercial assets upon the 
double liability of the stockholders. 

In operation its automatic adjustment of volume to business needs 
would resemble the currency of Canada, which is by many regarded 
the best in the world. 

No human knowledge can foretell the extent of the growth of our 
business and the correspondingly increased requirements for currency. 
It is therefore suggested that the commercial welfare of the country 
would be best safeguarded, not by an arbitrary limitation of the 
amount of such notes, but by authorizing the issue of any amount 
needed, provided they are made absolutel 
redemption assured by the maintenance 0: 
gold and lawful money as stipulated. 


ADMISSION OF STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES TO MEMBERSHIP. 


The bill as drafted was evidently based upon the national banking 
system, with the intention of permitting State banks and trust com- 
panies to become members of the new Federal banks. It was clearly 
the intention to give State banks and trust companies the right to 
become stockholder members under the terms of their respective char- 
ters, with all prerogatives and privileges of the national banking sys- 
tem, if they would become subscribers to the stock of the Federal 
banks and undergo the same supervision and examinations as national 
banks, but the framers of the bill failed to provide for the admission 
of State banks and trust companies, preserving all conditions of their 
respective charters at its inception, and also failed to allow State 
banks and trust companies to be recognized as reserve agents for all 
other member banks In their respective localities as long as they were 
members of the Federal reserve banks. When it is contemplated that 
there are over 17,000 State banks and trust companies in the United 
States, more than twice the number of national banks, ft will be ree- 
ognized that no homogeneous banking system can be successfully in- 
augurated unless the door is opened for these State banks and trust 
companies to enter on precisely the same terms as national banks. As 
an inducement to national and State banks and trust companies to 
join the law should be so amended that national and State banks and 
trust companies, members of reserve banks, will be recognized as 
reserve banks for all banks (whether State or national) and trust 
companies in reserve cities and in country banks. ‘Then, too, member 
banks should not only be required to carry reserves against all their 
demand deposits but also against time deposits maturing within 45 
days. The bill as now framed failing to provide for State banks and 
trust companies entering at the very beginning of the Federal reserve 
banking system is an oversight and undoubtedly will be corrected be- 
fore same is submitted for final passage by Congress. 


RESERVE BANKS LIMITED IN NUMBER, 


The bill now provides for not less than 12 reserve banks. It is 
recommended that the bill be changed so as to read “not more than 
12 reserve banks.” ‘The number of reserve banks should be confined to 
the minimum, as every reserve bank decreases the mobilization of funds, 
and thus decreases the strength of the whole system. It is manifest, 
if all reserves were carried as one unit, it would be an infinitely greater 
and stronger system than if carried in 3, 5, or 12 units. To divide 
the reserve among 12 separate. banks, while a great improvement over 
the existing system, is by no means ideal. It is contrary to the sys- 
tems = oT Germany, and England, which have been so signally 
successful, 

When one reserve bank loans to another, as it will doubtless have to 
do in times of necessity, the lending bank will simply have to deplete 
its reserve to take care of the borrowing bank. The arbitrary provision 
in the bill—section 12 (b), page 18—‘“ to require a Federal bank to re- 
discount the per of any other Federal reserve bank ’—is a power 
entirely too drastic and mandatory to give to any board over the 
officers of a financial institution in which no member of the board has 
one dollar invested. Therefore the words “‘to require a Federal bank 
to rediscount the paper of any other Federal reserve bank” should be 
stricken from that section. 

It seems hardly possible that any set of men sitting in Washington 
should be granted the — to force a bank in Wyoming to discount 
for a bank in New York, or that directors of a bank in New York or 
directors of a bank in Missouri should be forced by a board sitting in 
Washington to discount the paper of a bank in Arizona. Common 
sense, business judgment, patriotism, and citizenship wil! regulate dis- 
— between reserve banks, not mandatory or coercive “ force-bill” 
aws. ; 


safe and their immediate 
a proportion of reserve of 


BANK RESERVES. 


The adjustment of the reserves to be carried by what is known as 
the country banks and by banks in reserve cities must be made before 
it can be hoped or expected to make the system a success. Unfortu- 
nately the bill increases the reserve to be carried by the country bank 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent. This would mean withdrawal from 
circulation and use—in fact, make absolutely useless for the neces- 
sities of agricultural interests. manatee at industries, and com- 
mercial establishments—more than $100,000,000. It is recommended 
that the reserve be fixed as follows: ~ 

Central reserve cities to be required to carry 10 per cent in vaults, 
10 per cent in reserve bank. 


s 
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Reserve cities be required to carry 6 per cent in vaults, 6 per cent in 
reserve bank, 6 per cent counted as reserve when with stockholder 
members of reserve bank. 

Country banks be required to carry 5 per cent in vaults, 3 per cent 
in reserve bank, 7 per cent on deposit in banks that are stockholders 
in reserve banks. 

It is quite clear the framers of the biil had in mind decreasing the 
centralization of a in New York City. In the first place, it is 
a great mistake and really a misfortune for anyone interested in the 
development of the Nation. to endeavor to accomplish such an end. 
New York is the natural financial center of the United States—always 
has been and always will be; any drastic law attempting to stop the 
flow of money to New York will be a failure. Every American citizen 
is, or should be, proud of New York, its greatness, its stability; and 
with the changes above suggested we may confidently look forward to 
making New York not only the financial center of the United States 
(as it is now and has been for more than a century) but the financial 
center of the world. 

The provision to constantly change bank examiners, never allowing 
the same examiner to make successive examinations for a particular 
bank, is a serious mistake. Frequent examinations by one examiner 
give familiarity with names of borrowers and greater opportunities to 
know the values of the securities and the standing of respective note 
makers. In many large centers throughout the United States the 


-banks, at their own expense, employ a corps of clearing house bank 


examiners. Experience has proven beyond question of doubt that it 
would be a serious blunder to change examiners every time a bank is 
examined. 

We feel quite certain this provision will be changed before the bill 
becomes a law. 

The above suggestions should not be regarded in any other light than 
that of the friendliest criticism The bill has many good features 
which are worthy of commendation. They may be enumerated as 
follows: 

RETIREMENT OF 2 PER CENT GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Inadequate though the provisions be for the retirement of the 2 per 
cent bends, it is a proper acknowledgment by the Government of the 
obligation to retire the issue, qrtamalty sold under Implied conditions, 
since violated and the price of wnich has been fictitiously maintained. 
If bonds were issued by a private corporation and the same promises 
implied and violated. the credit of such corporation would be ruined. 
For instance, the national-banking system was inaugurated more than 
50 years ago to enable the Government to fund its enormous debt and 
create a market for its bonds. The inducements to organize national 
banks were threefold: 

(a) Patriotism. 

(b) Profit to national banks on notes secured exclusively by Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

(ec) Profit to national banks to be derived from deposits of the Gov- 
ernment without interest, such deposits to be secured exelusively by 
Government bonds. 

The Government for more than 20 years has enjoved an extraordl- 
narily low rate of interest on its indebtedness secured by the 2 per 
eent bonds, maintained fictitiously through the operation of the na- 
tional-bank act, by compelling the use of such bonds for national-bank 
circulation; and also requiring such bonds to be exclusively used as 
security for Government deposits without interest for more than 50 
years, a precedent so long established that were it a contract between 
private individuals or private corporations would be almost accepted 
as a legal obligation; certainly a most sacred mora! obligation. 

Within the last 60 days a tentative form of banking and currency Dill 
was announced through the public press. In the first draft of the bill 
some provision was made to take care of the 2 per cent Government 
bonds. Later—June 21—a second draft was prepared and published 
leaving out all provisions for protecting the 2 per cent bonds, which 
bill was published broadcast over the country. 

This last publication, coupled with the demand upon the part of the 
Government for 2 per cent interest on Government deposits, contrary 
to all previous rulings for a period of 50 years, thereby taking away 
all profit on owning Government bonds to secure Government deposits 
and placing such bonds on a 2 per cent investment basis; and the 
further announcement that “ other bonds” to the extent of 30 per cent 
would be acceptable as security for Government deposits, have been 
largely responsible for the drop in market price of the 2 per cent bonds 
until the depreciation on such bonds has aggregated more than 

25,000.000 within 30 days. : 

The interest the Government will receive on its present deposits with 
national banks during the year 1913 will not exceed $1,500,000. 

These are unfortunate facts. 

We believe it to be the solemn duty of the Government at the earliest 
possible date to prevent a further decline of these securities, as it dis- 
credits the unequaled, unexampled, and unparalleled credit of this 
Nation The Government should immediately purchase and retire 
$25,000,000 to $50,000.000 of these bonds at par with the monez now 
idle in the Treasury, and also forego interest on Government deposits 
secured by the 2 per cent bonds. 

We believe this is one of the highest moral obligations the Govern- 
ment is confronted with to-day, not only to maintain its credit at the 
high standard it has enjoyed the last 40 years, but also to protect the 
holders of these bonds who purchased them under a 40-year precedent 
that they were good exclusively for national bank circulation, and under 
a 50-year precedent that they were exclusively good for Government 
deposits without interest, particularly as the new banking and currency 
bill will prohibit the further issuance of national banking currency. 

In addition to this, we urgently recommend that the bill provide for 
the Government to assume a definite obligation to retire the 2 per cent 
bonds at the rate of not less than $3,000,000 per month, or $36,000,000 
per year, until every 2 per cent bond is paid off. 

As these bonds are retired an equal amount of national banking cir- 
culation should also be retired, and the notes of the reserve banks 
could be automatically expanded to cover the amount monthly retired 
if the commerce of the country so required. 

TRANSIT ITEMS AT PAR. 

A tremendous tax upon the industry of the Nation is now levied upon 
every farmer, merchant, and manufacturer from Maine to California in 
charging for collecting what is known as out-of-town checks. ‘This 
charge in the aggregate is enormous. Taken as a whole throughout the 
United States it annually runs into several hundred thousand dollars; 
it is not only a wasteful expense, but it keeps in float unavailable for 
use credits variously estimated from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

Under this bili all such checks would be received at par from member 
banks by the reserve bank in the district, and the bank depositing same, 
if a member of the reserve bank, would receive immediate credit, and 
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could carry such credit as part of its reserve with the reserve bank. 
This will, in many instances, decrease the aggregate amount of deposits 
of banks, but it will have a wholesome effect in eliminating the 
* double-header ” ‘“ reciprocal-balance’’ deposits. The greatest saving 
to the commerce of the country will be the elimination of these collec- 
tion charges; there will also be a great saving to the banks in making 
collections, plus the use of such credits, which are (under the present 
system) in transit. 

The Federal reserve bank in each district can give the same service 
as now given by the banks in general at.about 15 per cent of the 
present cost. The so-called country bank and the banks in reserve 
cities will not lose by this change, because if they make collections for 
reserve banks they will be paid for same, as is now the custom in col- 
lecting for individual banks. The expense of such collections will be 
minimized by the consolidation of collections on each different city or 
town, and will be borne by such Federal reserve bank as a legitimate 
item of expense. 

No doubt when the bill is finally drafted provision will be made by 
which only the collections of banks that are stockholders of some reserve 
bank will be acceptable at par, banks outside the reserve-bank system 
being penalized by a charge for such collections, thus making it attrac- 
tive to be a member bank. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The provision allowing banks to have foreign branches is a most | 


excellent one. It puts a bank in a position to protect itself any time 
by securing credits abroad, as well as granting such acceptances to its 
customers. 


as it is clearly manifest it would not be proper to allow small banks 
to establish branches in foreign countries the expense of which, coupled 
with the danger of their operation, might discredit the whole system. 


REDISCOUNTS, ETC. 


A notion seems to permeate the banking system of the United States 
that for a bank in one of the larger centers to borrow money or 
cept’ for solvent customers their obligations maturing in 60 or 90 
days is a reflection upon its standing. Such a notion is unjustified. In 
France, England, and Germany it is a source of great accommodation 


to solvent borrowers, as well as a source of profit to the “accepting | 
Introduced in our banking | 


banks,” to have such a system in vogue. 
system, while not an innovation, it will be of value. 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 

This is another most commendable feature of the bill. 
available the money of the Government (which after all belongs to the 
people) for commercial use. Under the present Treasury system the 
more stringent money becomes the greater the withdrawal of currency 


from circulation through the invidious operation of the Treasury system, | 
During the panic of 1907, the subtreasury of the United States declined | 


to accept checks for customs and revenue stamps, etc., demanding cash. 
The cash, when received, was locked up in the vauits and made useless 
for the purposes for which it was intended; it therefore aggravated, 
intensified, and promoted the panic rather than aided in the restoration 
of confidence. 

As the Government is to secure all the net profits on the Federal 
reserve banks over and above 5 per cent paid the banks that invest in 
the stock of the reserve banks, there is no reason why the Government 
should expect any interest on its deposits when the member bank gets 
no interest on its reserve deposits. 


General stock of money in the 
United States. 


Aug. 1, 1913. Sept. 2, 1913. 


This privilege, however, should be confined to banks with | 
a capital of at least $1,000,000 and a surplus of not less than $200,000, | 


“ac. | 


It makes | 


Held in Treasury as assets 


Aug. 1, 1913. | Sept. 2 118. Aug. 1, 1913. | Sept. 2, 1913. | Sept. 3, 1912. 
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MOBILIZATION OF RESERVES. 


While one general bank would be so much better, where all reserves 
might be mobilized, still the bill providing, as it does, for not less than 
12 Federal reserve banks, making it possible to mobilize one-half the 
surplus money of the Nation in 12 units rather than 26,000 units, 
must be acknowledged even by the most critical and skeptical as being 
a “_ in the right direction, and when it is fully understood that dur. 
ing the time of great calamity or fear brought about through panic all 
reserve rules may be suspended by the Federal reserve board, then it 
must be acknowledged that these Federal reserve banks would be insti- 
tutions that would not only stem the tide, but eliminate the funda- 
mental causes of all panics—fear in the mind of the public that they 
can not get currency for their deposits when they seek same. 

Respectfully submitted by the undersigned committee with the ap- 
proval of all national and State banks and trust companies in St. 
Louis, who compose the entire active membership of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association. 


Festus J. WADE, Chairman, 
WALKER HILL. 

EDWARDS WHITAKER. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 

F. O. WATTs. 


St. Louris, Mo., July 26, 1913. 


There is no denying the fact that the United States should 
| have an ample and a liberal currency. We have in this country 
| some 25,000 banks. Every one of these banks should be made as 
valuable and useful as possible in its locality. Because of the 
great area of the United States, the greatly increasing business, 
taxation, and growth of population, circulation should be sub- 
stantially increased. The population of the United States is 
now approximately 100,000,000, and is increasing at the rate of 
| 14 to 2 per cent per annum. Within 10 years the population 
will be close upon 125,000,000. To provide for this increase in 
| population there should be an increase in our circulation of two 
to three billions of dollars. At present there is in the United 
States $3,600,000,000 of money. Very little increase can be 
| expected through the coinage of gold. The entire gold produc- 
| tion of the United States is only about $90,000,000 and of the 
world less than $480,000,000. Commerce and arts use some 
$200,000,000 of this, and India absorbs about $100,000,000 more. 
The best authorities claim that of the present new production 
of gold only about one-fifth of it goes into money. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well at this point to call to the 
attention of the committee a circulation statement of the Treas- 
ury Department of date September 2, 1913. It is of special and 
important interest at this point and in connection with this 
bill. It is as follows: 


Tom RANDOLPH, 
OTTo L. TEICHMANN, 
W. H. LEg. 

N. A. MCMILLAN, 

A. O. WILSON. 





of the Government. Money in circulation. 


Jan. 1, 1879. 





Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) $1,872,993, 458 | $1,881, 440,176 
IE Fo os das occ nccnns56s0ccecntssbilonssksennsaugueulyesaceunaipennus 
Standard silver dollars....... | 565, 633, 020 565, 649, 020 
Silver certificates 2......... 
Subsidiary silver 

Treasury notes of 1890..... 
United States notes...... 
National-bank notes 


175, 582, 664 

2,645,000 
346, 681,016 
759, 293, 191 


175, 645, 870 

2, 629, 000 
346, 681,016 
761, 720,029 


$174, 725,676 


$96, 262, 850 
21, 189, 280 
5, 790, 721 
413,360 
67,982, 601 


3310, 288, 511 
314, 339, 398 


$606, 015,613 | $605, 566, 895 
1, 000, 560, 414 | 1,006, 019, 229 
72,173,431 | ' 72,519,758 
470,578,117 | 471,796, 173 
155,408,145 | 156, 152,678 
2, 640, 639 2) 625, 805 
338, 623,763 | 339, 244, 859 
710,891,001 | 711,930,378 


$174, 031, 112 
95, 822, 940 
5, 276, 262 
16, 056, 827 
19, 493, 192 
3,195 

7, 436, 157 
49,789, 651 


$611, 699, 353 
948, 650, 439 
71, 068, 661 
471, 846, 931 
146, 116, 659 
2) 875, 546 
338, 613, 664 
705, 622, 027 


91, 691, 755 
9, 590, 589 
13, 290, 883 
20,174, 519 
4,361 

8, 057, 253 
48, 402, 190 





3, 722, 828,349 | 3,733, 765, 111 | 365, 937, 226 | 367, 909,336 | 3,356, 891, 123 | 3, 365, 855, 775 
| 





3, 296, 493,280 | 816, 266, 721 


1 This statement of money held in the Treasury as assets of the Government does not include deposits of public money in national-bank depositaries to the credit of the 


Treasurer of the United States, amounting to $54,400,654.15. 


For a full statement of assets see Public debt statement. 


2 For redemption of outstanding certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury and is not included in the 


amount of money held as assets of the Government 
3 Includes $33,190,000 currency certificates, act June 8, 1872. 


Population of continental United States September 2, 1913, estimated at 97,618,000; circulation per capita, $34.48. 


Mr. Chairman, there are many features of this bill that I 
heartily indorse, and which I believe will be a great improve- 
ment. Public opinion is well fixed that the existing monetary 
banking and financial system is not fairly abreast of the time. 
The industry and commerce of our country have advanced so 
rapidly since the last currency law was enacted that it does 
not meet the present-day needs. From the beginning of civiliza- 
tion the medium of exchange, money, has been one of the most 
vital of public utilities, and its importance increases with the 
progress of civilization. An equitable financial system is ab- 
solutely necessary for the general welfare of the people. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably opposed to any- 
thing which savors of political influence having any connection 
with our banking system. It was politics that ruined the first 
and second United States banks, and, in my judgment, if the 
seven wisest men in the country were selected for the positions 
proposed in this bill, they could not fail to be influenced in their 
actions, either by political considerations or locality interests. 
The bill does not provide that these men shall be technical bank- 
ing men, or even that they shall have had a banking or business 


experience, with the single exception that it does provide that 
one of its members shall have had banking experience. Nothing 
could be more preposterous than to compel a national bank to 
invest 20 per cent of its capital in the stock of such an organi- 
zation as a regional bank and then give to a board in Washing- 
ton the final determination as to the management of the bank 
in which its money is invested and in which a portion of its re- 
serves are deposited. But assuming that the best obtainable 
board is selected, they could not properly decide the important 
and delicate questions which would be put up to them for solu- 
tion. No body of men could do that, even if they were not sub- 
jected to party pressure and to locality interests. 

It must be assumed that the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors as designated and appointed by the Federal reserve board 
will be the principal executive officer of the Federal reserve 
bank, and as he is subject to removal by the Federal reserve 
board without notice, he will be directly under the domination 
and control of that board. This, with the power to remove the 
three directors representing the public interests, places the 
management of the Federal reserve banks directly under the 
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domination and control of the Federal reserve board, a politi- 
cally appointed body. ~ 3 

Mr. BALTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Certainly. 

Mr. BALTZ. As I understand it the President appoints, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. DYER. That is true of the four members other than the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. BALTZ. They are not appointed unless confirmed by the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. DYER. Oh, yes; I will say to my colleague from Ilincis, 
that is true, of course. But the President of the United States 
and a majority of the Senate are to-day unfortunately, or for- 
tunately—I do not know what you might term it—of one po- 
litical faith. I am very glad of that, however, because it gives 
the administration an opportunity to enact its policies into law, 
so that the people may learn what is for their best interests. 
Shortly a Democratic tariff law will be on the statutes. This 
will be followed by a new currency law. I think the tariff law 
will be a failure and that the people will return to the sound 
doctrine of protection. I likewise feel that this currency bill, 
as written, if enacted into a law, will not bring the relief ex- 
pected of it by the administration. I believe that the Presi- 
dent, having been elected by the people of this country to ad- 
minister the great office of President of the United States 
should have, however, the support of the legislative branch of 
the Government, so that he may have every opportunity to con- 
vince the people, if he can, whether they were wise in placing 
the Democratic Party in power in this Gevernment. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Bankers’ Association held a con- 
ference in the city of Chicago on the 22d and 23d of August 
for the purpose of further considering this bill, and to make such 
suggestions and recommendations as in their judgment they 
thought proper and wise to the Congress. To this conference 
the State bankers’ associations and all the clearing-house asso- 
ciations in the country were asked to send representatives. 
They did so, and probably there has never been held in this 
country a more representative gathering of bankers than this 
one. It adopted certain recommendations and sent to Washing- 
ton a committee consisting, I believe, of seven of its members 
to represent the whole country and to bring to the attention of 
Congress the views of this conference. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate gave 
these gentlemen an opportunity to present their views, and same 
has been published for the information of Members of Con- 
gress. I would like to call to your special attention these hear- 
ings and what these splendid representatives of the banking 
interests of the United States had to say with reference to 
needed changes in the bill. I can not do that, however, in my 
limited time. I will therefore touch briefly upon one of their 
recommendations, which was that there should be no compul- 
sion in requiring the national banks to join reserve associations 
in a year, and that they should have representation on the 
Federal board of control. 

Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of one of our great trust com- 
panies, as well as the president of a national bank, of St. Louis, 
and a member of this special committee to bring the views of 
the American Bankers’ Association, as well as that of the 
State bankers and and clearing-house associations of the coun- 
try to the attention of Congress, in a statement before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate on September 
& last, said in part: 

Let us look at the facts as tgey exist. The writer of this bill as- 
sumed that the burden of creating Federal reserve banks should rest 
upon the banks of the country and not upon any other class of com- 
merce of the Nation. We are asked to contribute more than $106, 
000.000 in capital which does not belong to us as bankers; we are 
asked to contribute one-half of the reserves that we now hold in our 
vaults in order that this new institution may be a success. We make no 
objection to that onerous condition. But we can not conceive that it 


ean be right that we should be called upon to put up this vast sum of 
money without representation. 

Banking is composed primarily of, first, integrity; second, expericnce 
and judgment of credit; and, third. wisdom that ts called upon to pass 
upon tbe credit commerce of the Nation in order that our funds might 
be loaned. In the minds of the public we are leaners of money, but, 
as a matter of fact, we are the greatest borrowers of money of any 
class of business men in this or any other nation. 

Every deposit we have is a loan, an obligation on the part of the 
institution that takes the deposit not only to pay that loan back as 
the ordinary borrower does, but be required at a moment’s notice to 
pay same to the clearing-house associations we are connected with to 
meet extraordinary demands at times when there is trouble, and also 
at times when everything is placid. The bankers have not asked to 
buy the stock of the reserve banks. I have yet to find one banker who 
seeks to increase his proportion of stock, and I have yet to find one 
who would willingly subscribe for stock of such a bank if others could 
be found to take it. Why should not the commerce of a nation, the 
merchant and manufacturer and capitalist invest in this stock and 
ereate this great bank if it is essential to the development of this 
Government? Still, we make no complaint. We are willing to — 

tv) 


the provisions of the bill if reduced 10 per cent; we are willing 











hand over to you 10 per cent of the maghnl of each bank that many 
of us have labored for years to accumulate; we are perfectly willing 
to turn over to you one-half of our reserve money: we are willing 
now, as we have always been in the history of this country, to stan 
shoulder to shoulder in its development; but we betieve. gentlemen, 
that your business as the administrators of this great Nation is no 
different than in the administration of an ordinary corporation, and we 
do not think any of you would have the temerity of going before the 
public with a prospectus to accumulate. by subseription to the stock 
of a banking corporation, more than half a billion dollars and announce 
in the start to the people of this Nation who you expeeted to sub- 
= this vast sum should not have representation on the board of 
ectors. 

I have not the slightest fear that the President of the United States 
will not name men of integrity. I am abselutely confident of that fact, 
at least, in his judgment, and I believe when that board is named they 
will be men of such eminence and of such recognized integrity that 
every thinking banker will approve them; but the question, gentlemen 
is whether each man so appointed will bring to that board the neces- 
sary banking experience, the necessary credit experience, the necessary 
wisdom for the inauguration of this great system at its inception. So 
I do not approach this proposition with any fear of political control or 
of its ever getting into the hands of men who are not entitled to the 
plaudits of the Nation. But I have great doubt about the administra- 
tion of a board composed of three Cabinet officers, every hour of whose 
time is taken up from almost daylight to midnight with their respective 
duties as Cabinet officers, and four other men whom we do not know. 
We do not ask to name the men; we do not ask that they shall be 
bankers, but we do believe that on that board we should have men of 
experience in banking and in credits. The whole suecess of the prop- 
osition lies therein. 

Again, to many of us, and I admit I am one, this bill ts repulsive. 
It is a forced measure, a forced bill, the like of which was never put 
upon the statute books of any nation, where you say to men in the 
national banking system: 

“You must prescribe to this doctrine; take this stock; give up 10 
per cent of your capital and 50 per cent of your reserve money or you 
must go out of business or out of the national banking system.’ 

Gentlemen, that does not appear to me to be the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people; it does not appear to me to be in aecerd with Democratic 
principles. It appears to me to be entirely unnecessary. There ought 
to be, and I am sure there is, enough wisdom and abilliy in this com- 
mittee and the committee of the House to draft a bill that will not 
compel us to come in, but, by the advantages and privileges you offer 
us, that will force us to knock at the door to get in, and we believe if 
pry Rang | en pease a law it ae ~ a reflection on the Congress 
° e Uni ates to say to the national banking fraternity of the 
United States: a 7 

“You must prescribe to this doctrine or give up the business that 
you have accumulated in a lifetime.” 

IT am not speaking as a national banker, although I happen to be 
in an infinitesimal way. I am on this commission representing 
State bankers and the trust companies, originally the only man on the 
commission in that capacity. I have urged for six years that you never 
can have a homogeneous banking system in this Nation until you admit 
the State banks and trust companies into the general system. 

You come along with the proposition to our brother, the national 
banker, and you say: 

“You must either do this or retire from business, liquidate your 
establishment, or go into the State system.” : 

I plead with you, gentlemen, as a State banker, as one that is ex- 
tremely desirous of going into the national system, no matter what 
rules you put around it, provided it is not a forced bill; and I want to 
call your attention to the fact that as this bill is framed at present, 
fn my judgment, if it were passed today it would be absolutely in- 
operative to-morrow. You have discouraged those gentlemen who have 
developed that national system up to its present state of perfeetion: 
you have them feeling as though they are no longer to be considered in 
the class of citizens who are worthy of representation. 

One hundred and thirty-seven years ago, gentlemen, the foundation of 
this Government was based upon the fact that the older country would 
not give representation for taxation, or foreed contributions. 
distinetly a step backward. 
ress of the Nation. 

You have provided for not less than 12 reserve banks. 

I want to call your attention to a few statistics here, in which I be- 
lieve I can point out to you a lurking danger tn this whole movement 
if you will allow the bill to stand as it is at present. 

Tn the six New England States, under your law, there could only be 
two regional reserve banks. In those six New England States there are 
463 banks, and 10 per cent of those banks—just one-tenth of them— if 
they declined to come into this system, New England would be reduced 
to one, because your bill requires that no reserve bank can be estab- 
lished with less than $5,000,000 of capital. If you apply that doctrine 
to the 20 per cent proposition, then you could only have one bank in 
the six New England States, if they all came in. But I am relying on 
you to adopt the suggestion that 10 per cent is adequate, and 10 per 
cent is sufficient, and that in the last analysis 10 per cent will be 
introduced. 

In the Eastern States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland—and the District of Columbia there are 1,650 banks. 
I could name one-tenth of the national banks that would not go into 
your system, and those great States would only have two reserve banks. 

In the Southern States you have 1,483 banks, and I could name 148 
of the more tmportant banks who, if they did not go into the system, 
you would have throughout the entire South only one reserve bank 

In the Middle States there are 1,257 banks; and if 125 banks I could 
name, or one-tenth of them, were to withdraw and decline to come in 
and take out State charters, it would leave the Middle West without a 
reserve bank. 


Splendid arguments have been presented by Mr. Wade and his 
associates representing these banking associations to show that 
12 Federal reserve banks are too many, and that there is grave 
danger to the Government in its attempt te secure enough banks 
to take the capital stock of these 12 reserve banks, as required 
by this bill. It would be much better, in my judgment, to start 
with less Federal reserve banks—say, five—and increase them 
if it is found to be for the best interests of the country. I 
greatly fear that the administration will find serious trouble in 
putting this proposed law into effect. Instead of bringing grent 
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the 


This is 


In no sense is it a step in the line of prog- 
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benefit and good to the country, I fear that it will bring unrest, 
distrust, and do our banks and the people generally a great 
injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration affects not only 
the bankers of the country, but it affects the stockholders, of 
whom there are some 7,000 in the banks and trust companies in 
my district; also the thrifty and industrious members of the 
cities and communities who supply the bank deposits; and the 
borrowers, who need money for carrying on their business at 
times. One class of these people is dependent upon the other 
for prosperity and success. There are several other important 
amendments that I would recommend to this bill. I have not 
the time to go over all of them in detail. One of them is that 
the Federal reserve board should be increased in membership 
from 7 to 11, the 4 additional members to be selected from the 
stockholders. of the Federal reserve banks. The central banks 
of France, Germany, and England trust the management to its 
stockholders. Why should we not do likewise? 

It is another serious question whether or not currency should 
be issued by the Government or whether we should adopt the 
methods used in France, Germany, and England, where the cur- 
rency is issued by the banks under Government supervision and 
regulation. 

Then the State banks and trust companies, of which there are 
some 17,000, are not fully satisfied with that portion of this bill 
pertaining to them. I know that to be particularly true as 
regards 17 of these institutions, which are located in my dis- 
trict. However, I will not take the time of the committee now 
to present the objections that I have to that part of the bill 
referring to State banks and trust companies. At the proper 
time I will present amendments such as I believe are for the 
best interests of the country, not only as affects the State banks 
and trust companies but as affects other features of this bill to 
which I have referred, as well as to those which I have not had 
time to even touch upon. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, as well as his associates, have endeavored to 
bring to the House the best possible bill on the subject of the 
currency. They have no doubt labored hard and in earnest. 
The chairman of the committee this morning presented ably and 
well his ideas and the ideas of his party upon this question. I 
have great respect for him and his ability, but I am satisfied in 
my own mind that this bill should not be enacted into law. I 
do not believe it is or will be for the best interests of the coun- 
try, but that it will destroy business and bring more harm than 
possible good. I sincerely hope that amendments to this bill 
can and wili be agreed to before it becomes a law—such amend- 
meuts as will perfect it and make it so worthy of our support 
that when the vote comes to passing it in this House it will 
receive the support of the whole membership. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for 
furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

RECESS. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Ifouse take a recess until § o’clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess until 8 o'clock. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 





EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIF. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this im- 
portant bill it has probably escaped the attention of the House 
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that to-day is the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Lake Erie. That was probably the greatest event in the second 
war for independence, a war which meant so much for the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

Another great event of that war was the successful defense 
of Fort Stephenson by that gallant son of Kentucky, Maj. 
Crogan, and his brave little band of patriots. 

The 2d day of last month the people of the county of 
Sandusky and the city of Fremont, a city which occupies the 
site of old Fort Stephenson, held a patriotic celebration under 
the leadership of Col. Webb Hayes. The chief event of that 
celebration was an eloquent historical address on the War of 
1812 by my colleague, Hon, S. D. Fess. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RecorpD by publishing that 
inspiring address. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by publishing an 
address by Prof. Fess. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. The address is as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, Col. Webb C. Hayes, and ladies and gentle- 
men; I accepted your invitation to make this address with a 
pecaliar interest, and I assure you it gives me an unusual pleas- 
ure to be here. For years I have been scolding at the average 
citizen for his wicked indifference toward the preservation of 
the tablets of our history. We are so young as a nation that 
we can not realize any interest in holding to the past. In some 
parts of the country, as in New England, the citizenship have 
awakened to this duty. Only a short time ago, when the com- 
mercial call was about to raze the Old South Church in Boston 
to make way for a handsome modern office building, the citizen- 
ship of that New England city was aroused and readily re- 
sponded to the call to complete plans whereby such a consum- 
mation would be made an impossibility. 

“A few days ago I stocd on the famous estate of Gen. Wash- 
ington, at Mount Vernon, and allowed my mind to rest upon the 
tardiness of State and Nation and people to preserve this, the 
most famous spot in America, which was not finally accom- 
plished until an invalid southern girl gave herself to the task. 
It is now perpetually assured. But not so with Monticello, 
Montpelier, The Hermitage, and so forth. 

“TIn the midst of such vicious neglect, what a tonic one re- 
ceives to come face to face with the magnificent work of such 
organizations as the Ohio Archeology Society, the Colonial 
Dames, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and kindred associations! 

“T have known something of these activities in the past, and 
especially in this most fertile section of Ohio, historically 
speaking; hence my delight in being enabled to come. I desire 
to congratulate this community first upon its position in his- 
tory and, second, in having such leaders as Col. Hayes and 
others to direct you. 

“ SIGNIFICANCH OF FREMONT AND LOCALITY. 


“Most places are satisfied with but a single historical event, 
but in your case you have a succession of events that will pass 
as first in rank. Here we have the wondrous activities between 
the French and English as well as the Indian in the final de- 
termination of national control. The tablets dating back to 
1745, then 1754 to 1763, refer us to one of the most historically 
Significant struggles on the continent. History refers to this 
struggle as the French and Indian War. In Europe it is known 
as the Seven Years’ War, although it lasted nine years— 
1754 to 1763. 

“From 1688 to 1815 12 wars were waged between England 
and France for supremacy upon the sea. During these one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years fifty-four of them were speut in 
actual fighting. One of these dozen wars was our French and 
Indian, in which Fremont and vicinity played so prominent a 
place. All along the shores of lakes, and especially at the 
mouths of the various rivers, the French took the precaution to 
plant leaden plates with inscriptions, to make sure of their 
title in case of a contest. When the dispute was transferred 
fram forum to field, which caused this place to be overrun by 
French and Indians and finally secured to the English by the 
closing of the war scenes on the Plains of Abraham, the first 
distinctive step to the building of the modern state of democracy 
was taken. 

“While history dismisses the event by stating the English 
took possession of the North American Continent, it does not 
express the full meaning of the results. The final struggle 
which closed at Quebec was more than a contest between two 
nations for the control of a continent. It was a contest be- 
tween two most distinctive systems of government. On the 
one hand the contention was the establishment of an ecclesiasti- 
cism, on the other the building of an Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
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On the one hand it demanded a union of church and state, on 
the other the American tripod of free state, free church, and 
free school. Had France won in 1763, this new world would 
have become the chief home of a French ecclesiastical dynasty. 
Instead it was reserved as the virgin soil in which were planted 
the seeds of liberty in government, based upon freedom in church, 
school, and state, and which within the short period of one hun- 
dred and fifty years has become the riddle of the world. Little 
did our ancestry think of what the future held. They could not 
pelieve that by 1918 this planting would produce a nation of 
one hundred millions of people, a population two and one-half 
times that of the mother country, ten times that of her largest 
colony—United Colonies of Australia—sixteen times that of 
Canada, and more than all the other English-speaking peoples 
of the world combined. No wonder that Salisbury in an out- 
burst of oratory said upon one occasion, ‘Had it not been for 
the unwise policy of an English King the capital of the British 
Empire in all probability would to-day be on the North Ameri- 
can Continent.’ No wonder that in 1878 W. E. Gladstone, eulo- 
gizing the achievements of the two nations, shouted, ‘O brave 
-mother, O braver daughter, you have done more in one year 
than we in eight! You have passed us in a canter.” When 
a citizen in 1913 contemplates the meaning of that contest 
one hundred and fifty years ago and then remembers this 
was a part of the battle ground, and there ‘old Betsy,’ a real 
participant in the struggle, it has a new significance. 

\ “THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

“But the significance of this place will not be confined to 
fighting the French in the Seven Years’ War or the Indians led 
by Pontiac in 1763. The records indicate that here at this 
very place were held during the Revolutionary War perhaps as 
many as 2,000 prisoners, and ‘old Betsy’ had a part in that 
greater struggle. The war that closed in 1763 by the treaty of 
Paris decided America as the chief theater of an Anglo-Saxon 
democracy. However, under the mother country it had certain 
effete customs which were unwelcome by the American pioneer 
who braved the sea and faced death that he might be free from 
many of these customs. Some of these people left England for 
the Continent, others remained to fight the battles on native soil 
with Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell, while others embarked 
on the unknown sea in search of the New World. Arbitrary 
government, taxation without representation, and so forth, are 
usually detailed as the cause of the War of the Revolution. 
That is true, but is not the whole truth. England recognized 
in a way the feudal system with its corollary customs of 
primogeniture and entailed estates. She had secured the latter 
two customs in Virginia and Pennsylvania. England also be- 
lieved then as she does now in hereditary government; that some 
menu are born to rule, others to serve. We denied it and took 
cur stand upon the principle that the right to govern must 
come from the consent of the governed. The George III idea 
was that the head of the nation both ruled and reigned, while we 
held the head of the Nation was the servant of all the people. 
This was a fundamental principle first established by us as the 
most significant step in self-government ever taken. England 
believed in the life tenure in office, while our slogan was short 
terms and quick and decisive responsibility. While it is true 
the ostensible cause of the Revolutionary War was no taxation 
without representation, or, better, ne legislation without repre- 
sentation, the real result of that war was to give full play to the 
new democracy planted years before, free from the effete cus- 
toms of continental Europe or the mother country. In that 
world-wide significant struggle this part of the country was an 
interesting field. s 

“ SECOND WAR OF INDEPENDENCB, 

“No citizen of our day can know the utter contempt in which 
England held the colonies the first two decades of our national 
life, and the consequent humility of our representatives at her 
court. A perusal of the writings of Franklin, and especially 
John Adams, as well as Jefferson, will shed some light on this 
treatment. The conduct of Citizen Genet reflects the regard 
France had for us as a national entity in the countries of the 
world. The contempt with which England refused to remove 
her forts, and which was not fully done until after the Jay 
treaty of 1796, as well as the X Y Z mission of France, in 1798, 
and the miserable conduct of Minister Merry, all show with 
what small respect our Nation was regarded in Europe. The 
episode of the Carolina was not to be unexpected, as well as 
the famous orders in Council of England and the Berlin and 
Milan decrees of France, which forced us to declare the em- 
many as 2.000 prisoners, and ‘old Betsy’ had a part in that 
bargo of 1807. Europe was using the new Republic as a handy 
man to have around to be treated as a football, if desirable. 

“The administration wisely attempted to avoid war until the 
jingoes declared Madison could not be kicked into a war. Eng- 


land became so arrogant, having impressed at least 5,000 Ameri- 
can seamen into the British service upon the monstrous doctrine 
‘Once an Englishman always an Englishman, augmented by 
the ruling that one speaking the English language is an English- 
man until he could prove he was not, and that by documentary 
evidence, that to further submit seemed dishonor, and war was 
declared in June, 1812. It is not my purpose to detail this 
struggle. Our school children are familiar with the brilliant 
performances upon the sea, and no less familiar with our dis- 
asters and, in one instance, dishonor upon the land. As has 
been said here, on this very spot took place the one distinct 
land operation that redeemed the American name. Crogan and 
Fort Stephenson—the name and fame are household furniture 
of these peoples here. It would be but a repetition of the most 
familiar item of your history for me to detail the operations 
here one hundred years ago to-day. A mere mention of the spec- 
tacular defense of tbis historic spot by that gallant boy, just past 
his majority, and his brave band of 160, who repulsed the Eng- 
lish regulars, under the ignoble Proctor, is sufficient on this ocea- 
sion, which is designed to call up the larger results on the world’s 
struggles, in which this place was one of the chief battle 
grounds, and which in turn became the chief gateway of the 
current of progress which virtually has enveloped the world; 
for this battle in this second war of independence made possible 
the victory on Lake Erie, which we are celebrating this year. 

“This Perry’s victory in turn made possible the victories on 
the Thames and the second naval triumph on Champlain. Not- 
withstanding the British attack on Washington and the burn- 
ing of the Capitol, the young Republic gathered new strength 
from the triumph at Lundys Lane and the numerous engage- 
ments on the sea, which forced peace the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1814, although the one most spectacular of all engagements, 
that of New Orleans, was fought several days after the treaty, 
on January 8, 1815. 

“From the time of this war, although our distinguished com- 
missioners did not secure a reversal of the contention on the 
main points of issue, the new Republic was henceforth looked 
upon in Europe as a growing giant, demanding an immediate 
recognition. Our Navy had won its plaudits and was the topic 
of enthusiastic comment both in Europe and America. Our 
diplomacy, as represented by J. Q. Adams, Henry Clay, and 
others less distinguished, had won great respect. Our domestic 
enterprises along manufacturing and commercial lines were 
gaining by leaps and bounds. Henceforth our representatives 
were received in all European courts with marked deference 
and respect. The ending of this war was the beginning of the 
Nation’s development. From that day to 1860 we had one un- 
broken triumph in materia! progress, save a short, unhappy 
difference with Mexico. 

“At this time and here it would probably be out of order for 
me to rehearse the events which drove us into the most gigan- 
tic war known to man. Suffice it to say, as the French and 
Indian War was a struggle between two systems of government, 
and the Revolutionary War was a struggle for a larger political 
liberty, and the War of 1812 was a struggle for the recognition 
of national rights, the Civil War, the greatest of all, was a 
struggle between two civilizations, differentiated by natural 
differences over which law and legislation had little effect. 
And as the region of Sandusky played a part in all the early 
wars, so Fremont played a distinct part in this greatest of wars. 
The Nation recognized that part by placing at its head one of 
its citizens, who had won his rank in that war for human rights. 

“This greatest of all wars which placed 2,000,000 soldiers in 
the field to battle as Greek against Greek at the staggering out- 
lay of over one thousand million dollars, at the cost of lives to 
the number of 600,000 ended at last with two decisive results, 
viz, the freedom of a race and, what was a thousand times of 
greater importance, the preservation of the Union. The first 
result was inevitable. The civilization of the nineteenth 
century had pronounced against slavery and its day was at 
hand. Had it not come as the result of war it would have come 
as the result of an awakened national conscience. ' But the per- 
petuity of the Union was not at all an assured fact. Ouly an 
American could believe it possible. Wurope expressed her con- 
viction in its impossible continuance through Macaulay, De 
Toqueville, Gladstone, and others. Even the great English 
Commoner proclaimed that Jefferson Davis had given to the 
world a second republic that would rival the first. 

“It is not for the present historian to estimate the importance 
of this result of the Civil War. It must be left to the future 
discriminating interpreter of great events who to properly esti- 
mate the importance to history must view the event in its in- 
fluence, not upon our country alone but upon the Governments 
of the world. When the war ended, assuring the stability of 
American self-government, Democracy’s cause took on new life, 
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and the places where it was planted received new fertilizing im- 
pulses, and what were up to that time vague semblances of 
republican government became dynamic forces regnant with 
order. Here and there throughout the world mutterings of un- 
rest under arbitrary rule became distinctive demands. It took 
possession of Italy. It startled every Government in Burope, 
the last to show it most was Portugal. It changed in a night’s 
time monarchical Brazil] into a Republic. It has covered the 
seas with its fragrant bloom in the United Colonies of Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, and has touched on the Empire of 
South Africa. It awakened Russia, and has even revolutionized 
the yellow race in its influence upon Japan, and last, but not 
least, China, which on February 12, 1912, passed from the con- 
trol of the Manchu dynasty, under which the Celestial Empire had 
continued for over four thousand years, to that of the national 
assembly, and thus wrote the page of American influence in the 
Far East. 
“THE PRESENT STANDING. 

“In 1813 the entire country was composed of but 18 States. 
The population of the entire United States was little more than 
that of the single city of Greater New York to-day, while the 
wealth of the Nation, as estimates were then made, was less 
than that of New York City to-day. In that day we had no 
standing in the councils of the nations; to-day no serious world 
problem is proposed which does not enlist our opinions. Our 
influence is not confined to the interests of our own people, but, 
as signified by the expansive meaning of the Monroe doctrine, we 
have assumed and maintained the guardianship of the liberties 
and welfare of the western world. We have even gone beyond 
this realm. When the call of Cuba was finally heard, for the 
mere sake of humanity we responded when we were morally 
certain the response meant war, and with firm hand we bade 
Spain either to modify her inhuman policy or leave the work 
of governing the people of Cuba to other hands. We accepted 
the choice of Spain, the arbitrament of the sword, and as a 
eonsequence have assumed not only the task of preserving order 
in Cuba, but the far greater duty of modernizing the peoples 
of the Philippines by introducing the common-school methods, 
and by the orderly processes of evolution have witnessed within 
a decade the sure evidences of a transformed people, a changed 
civilization through education, to be brought about within a 
few generations. This duty has been performed at a frightful 
sacrifice to us. 

All good citizens are hoping that the unhappy country of 
Mexico will be able to stop the atrocities of rival leadership 
without interference from without, for we ean not brook 
interference on the part of Europe, at whatever cost. The 
Nation will hardly surrender the Monroe doctrine. If it main- 
tains this principle, it is then morally and legally obligated 
to protect life and property of citizens of other countries. 
On this occasion I would not have this people believe I extol 
war simply because the historic incident we celebrate has its 
interest in war, nor because in our observations upon the gruwth 
of democratic government we have referred to the specific re- 
sults of specific wars. 

“While the fruits of war in these respects are marked, the 
frnits of peace are even more so. Soon after the treaty of 
peace that closed the war in which Col. Crogan won his fame, 
another treaty was signed between our Nation and Great 
Britain, which neutralized the waters of the Great Lakes by 
limiting the size of the defensive vessels to be maintained upon 
these waters, beyond which neither nation could go. This single 
line of agreement has made the Great Lakes as well as the 
boundary line between us and Britain and her possessions here 
{n the New World a line of friendship which has been main- 
tained unbroken for 96 years. Had it not been for this pro- 
vision these waters would to-day be frowned upon by mighty 
battleships, which would have inevitably clashed in 1860-1865 
when English-built ships were supplied to the Confederacy. 

“ What has been done on the Lakes, and has been the dream of 
some statesmen of this and other countries, may be done for the 
waters of the sea, when all the powers may join in the estab- 
lishment of the court of arbitral justice, which is an American 
suggestion. While this is but a dream, and may never assume 
any nearer reality than a dream, the tmmediate past is a 
partial justification of the drenm. The Hague conference was 
a real achievement for peace, if in no other way than to allow 
representatives of the twenty-six nations, including all the first- 
class powers, to sit under the same roof and dispassionately dis- 
cuss plans of maintaining peace among the nations represented. 
But it achieved something more substantial in the establish- 
ment of The Hague tribunal, which, by the way, was an Ameri- 
can suggestion. The first case to be submitted to the court 
was the dispute between Germany and Venezuela at the initia- 
tion of our own country. The second Hague conference gave 





more promise, in that, instead of twenty-six nations, forty-four 
were represented. It also adopted three additional resolutions, 
viz, strengthened The Hague tribunal by requiring any disputant 
opening warfare against another nation until the willing party 
had a chance to be heard before the tribunal; second, it adopted 
the Drago doctrine, which denies to a nation the right to employ 
war methods to collect a debt until after the case is heard by 
the tribunal; third, it recommended the establishment of the 
court of arbitral justice. 

“To an American the activities leading to these conferences 
and the work in the conferences are most pleasing. This Nation 
distinctively stands for peaee. Our bringing together at Ports- 
mouth the peace commissioners of Russia and Japan is but an 
incident in the efforts of our Nation to reduce war. The work 
of the famous international peace conferences was begun by 
Elihu Burritt as far back as the forties. This Nation was the 
first to give this work governmental recognition when President 
McKinley requested Seeretary John Hay to represent the Nation 
officially in the conference held at Boston. We are equally 
active in the work of the Interparliamentary Union. 

“The almost five hundred various peace asseciations organ- 
ized in the United States among the churches, the colleges, the 
schools, the civic organizations, the commercial bodies indicate 
the awakening among us. This should be our position. If ever 
peace is to .be established in the world permanently, we must 
take the initiative. Our geographical situation, our vast wealth 
of resource, our rank among the nations of the world all point 
to this fact. This does not mean we must abandon a naval pro- 
gram. Probably the surest guaranty of peace is the concentra- 
tion of the war power in the hands of the peaceful nations, to 
command the peace of the world. We must always maintain a 
sufficient armament to police the seas, but it does net mean we 
must enter the insane competition of Europe to surpass all 
nations in the building of dreadnoughts. Our greatness will 
never be measured by the size of the Army, nor the number of 
battleships. It will not even be measured by the acreage of 
our farms, the output of our mines or our factories, nor the 
miles of railroads. While all these are useful and the fruits 
of peace, yet they do not symbolize our real greatness. Great- 
ness nationally as individually can not be measured by the 
bushel, nor by the yardstick, nor even can it be estimated by 
the dollar mark. The real greatness of a nation consists in the 
men and women of the nation. Its measure is the amount of 
eharacter disseminated among its people. The agencies of this 
greatness will be largely found in the homes, the sehools, the 
churches, the civic organizations, the numerous other agencies 
making for a finer sense of justice of man with man in all hig 
activities, business, professional, social, and all that make up 
his everyday life. 

“Show me a nation that seeks this high standard and dedi- 
cates its powers of wealth and influence to this end, and I will 
show you a nation happy. prosperous, powerful, and the guiding, 
if not the dominant, power in the family of nattons. God has 
wonderfully blessed the people of this country in many ways. 
‘The opportunity is before us. Our responsibility is clear. I 
believe we will fully meet every reasonable obligation placed 
upon us, always remembering that our greatest problems are 
from within our body politic, not from without. This argues 
the more that our national prosperity and happiness must be 
found within the dominion of a sublime manhood and a pure 
womanhood. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you and bid you 
good-by.” 

THE CURRENCY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7887—the 
currency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7837—the currency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garner in 
the chair. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States, in the performance of h‘.s constitutional duty to recom- 
mend to the consideration of Congress such measures as he 
shall deem necessary or expedient, in a message delivered by 
him in person at a joint session of the two Houses on June 
23 last recommended and urged the consideration of legislation 
relating to banking and eurrency. I listened with great interest 
and close attention to what the President said on that occasion 
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and was impressed with and attracted by the President’s happy 
faculty of expression, the elegance of his diction, and the pleas- 
ing manner of his delivery. The President, while evincing the 
earnestness of his desire that Congress shall act on these 
questions at this session of Congress, couched his recommenda- 
tions in the most general terms, only becoming the leastwise 
specific when he gave the reasons why, in his opinion, banking 
and currency legislation was, to use his words, “absolutely im- 
perative” at this time. ae ; 

Some people have been pleased to criticize the President be- 
cause it has seemed to him wise and proper to address the 
Houses of Congress in person, touching matters of legislation ; 
and curious and widely differing views have been expressed in 
criticism of this procedure. I can neither sympathize with nor 
join in such criticism. I do not venture an opinion as to 
whether the practice that the President has adopted in this 
regard will be found or considered wise, useful, or mutually 
agreeable to the Congress and to the President in the future. 
I am glad to be able to say that I have thoroughly enjoyed 
these occasions, that to me they have been impressive in their 
simple dignity, and while I have been but little in harmony with 
many of the views which the President has expressed, the 
manner of their delivery has seemed to me pleasing and appro- 
yriate. 

It is the President’s duty to make recommendations to Con- 
gress. It is the duty of Congress to give proper consideration 
to such recommendations. I have, as one Member of the House, 
given careful consideration to the recommendations which the 
President has made and have arrived at a very definite con- 
clusion with regard to them. I can not fully agree with the 
President as to the “absolutely imperative” necessity for 
currency legislation at this time, but I am of the opinion that 
it is the part of wisdom to enact a law at this session dealing 
with the banking and currency problems, provided we can 
pass a bill which will be workable, which will remedy the 
acknowledged and manifest defects of our present system, and 
give us a plan as sound as the present system and automati- 
cally responsive to the needs of trade and business. 

LEGISLATION ADVISABLE, 


While I thus agree with the President to the extent of be- 
lieving banking and currency legislation advisable, and stand 
ready, as I believe the majority of the Members on this side 
of the aisle do, to assist in the enactment of legislation, though 
our assistance up to this time has not been sought to any ap- 
preciable extent, I must most emphatically dissent from the 
views expressed by the President in the reasons he gives as the 
basis of his opinion that banking and currency legislation is 
“absolutely imperative” at this time. The President said that 
an improved banking and currency system was necessary to 
allow the business men of the country to “make use of the 
freedom of enterprise and of individual initiative which we 
are about to bestow upon them.” Said he: “ We are about to 
set them free; we must not leave them without the tools of 
action when they are free. We are about to set them free by 
removing the trammels of the protective tariff.’ This, and 
more along the same line in his choice phraseology, the Presi- 
dent said as indicating the basis, as he conceived it, of the 
necessity aud the demand for currency legislation. 

If I were compelled to accept the President’s declared view 
of the reasons urging or necessitating immediate action in 
regard to banking and currency, in order to agree as to the 
advisability of such action I should be compelled to repudiate 
the entire proposition and gusist that no immediate action 
is, under the circumstances,” advisable. The President weak- 
ened his entire argument for speedy currency legislation by 
basing it on specious and fallacious grounds. The President 
should have known—and, no doubt, does—that without regard 
to differences of opinion on tariff or other questious, those 
who have given the matter consideration in Congress, in the 
fields of finance and economics, and in the business world have 
for years agreed that our national banking and currency 
system, while safe and sane, was not fully adequate to meet 
the constantly increasing needs and expanding requirements of 
the country. 

With all its faults our national banking system is one of the 
most impressive monuments to the capacity for constructive 
statesmanship of the founders and supporters of the Repub- 
lican Party. Born of the exigencies of war, it has expanded 
and grown to serve with honor and credit, if not with perfect 
satisfaction, the multiplying necessities of the most marvelous 
and fundamentally sound period of growth, development, and 
expansion ever witnessed in all the tides of time. It has become 
so fixed and accepted an element of our national life that every 
plan seriously considered contemplates building upon it and 
proposes an extension and coordination of the system. 
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At first dimly and confusedly, but gradually more clearly, the 
faults and the shortcomings of our system have come to be 
understood. For a decade and more there has been a constant 
and practically uninterrupted discussion and agitation of the 
manifold questions invoived in its improvement. In five Con- 
gresses, covering a period of 10 years last past, something over 
50° bills have been introduced dealing with the questions of 
banking and currency. Many of these bills have been consid- 
ered by the appropriate committees, some of them at great 
length, in great detail, and with exceeding earnestness, Around 
some of these measures has raged a fierce storm of contending 
opinion. To their consideration some of the best-informed men 
who have sat in this House have given much earnest study, time, 
and attention, but with the exception of the so-called Vreeland- 
Aldrich Emergency Currency Act, which became a law May 30, 
1908, no measure of considerable importance has secured suffi- 
cient support to find a place on the statute books. 

But this agitation and discussion has by no means been in 
vain, for out of it has come a better understanding and a large 
measure of agreement. In his address to Congress on the cur- 
rency question the President said: 


The country has sought and seen its path in this matter within the 
last few years, sees it more clearly now than @t ever saw it before. 


By the provisions of sections 17, 18, and 19 of the act of May 
30, 1908, to which I have referred, the National Monetary Com- 
mission, composed of earnest, painstaking, and efficient men then 
serving or who had served in the House or Senate and of both 
political parties was created. It is not necessary for me to go 
into detail with regard to the labors and activities of this com- 
mission. They are understood and appreciated by all students 
of banking and currency questions. The information they ob- 
tained, the data they secured, the works which were written and 
compiled under their direction constitute a library on banking 
and currency law and practice which, for scope and reliability, 
has no counterpart. In due time the National Monetary Com- 
mission reported and presented their views in the form of a 
proposal of legislation. 

It is unquestionably unfortunate that the recommendations 
of the National Monetary Commission and the bill formulated 
by it was popularly given the name of the chairman of the 
committee, Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich. At that time, rightfully 
or wrongfully, Senator Aldrich, as he was painted, was not 
popular, and it was very easy for those who had never read 
the recommendations of the Monetary Commission, who could 
not understand them if they had, nor, for that matter, any other 
sane bill on the subject, to appeal to the prejudices of a large 
class of the people by the simple process of denouncing the 
“Aldrich plan.” As in the majority of cases, neither the de- 
nouncer nor the denouncee knew much of anything about the 
plan, or any other plan, the denouncing process was a very 
simple one. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST “ALDRICH BILL.” 


Our Democratic friends, taking advantage of this frame of 
mind on the part of a considerable number of people, proceeded 
to deliver themselves in their national platform as follows: 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill for the establishment of a 
central bank. 


‘The National Monetary Commission plan did not contemplate 
a “central bank” as that term is ordinarily understood, but 
by condemning that plan as the “Aldrich plan” on the ground 
that it provided for a central bank they hoped to—and they 
probably did—fall heir to all the combined support which pre- 
judice against a central bank and against the name of Aldrich 
could muster. In the same way they secured some votes by 
their commendation in their platform of the policy of giving 
publicity to all indorsements on which the President makes rec- 
ommendation for Federal judgeships, a policy which they pro- 
ceeded to repudiate in both branches of Congress at the first 
opportunity which presented itself. 

I did not have the opportunity to carefully examine the 
National Monetary Commission’s plan for currency legislation 
in detail until recently, when I have given it such examination 
as time has permitted in connection with consideration of the 
measure now before us. I make no claim to being a currency 
expert. I have had little to do with banks and less to do with 
bankers, except as an occasional borrower, and therefore I do 
not pretend to be as well qualified to pass judgment as to mat- 
ters of detail in legislation of this character as those who have 
had practical experience. There are some features of the 
National Monetary Commission’s plan which do not appeal to 
my judgment, and there are some features of the plan now 
presented which I like better. 
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PLAN PROPOSED NOT NEW. 


Out of this simultaneous consideration of the bill now before 
us, indorsed by the President and approved by Democratic King 
Caucus, and the National Montary Commission or Aldrich bill, 
so called, several dominating facts present themselves, 

First. That the Democratic bill borrows the ideas and largely 
the phraseology of the Aldrich or Monetary Commission bill. 

Second. That in attempting to so modify the Monetary Com- 
mission plan of organization so as to escape being criticized for 
adopting what they have condemned as a “central bank.” they 
have abandoned the plan of a nonpartisan central organization 
with limited powers and decentralized by its local associations 
and adopted a plan for a partisan central organization of vast 
powers and centralizing tendencies. 

Third. That most of the changes that have been made in the 
bill since it was first informally launched and later introduced 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] have tended to 
bring the measure more nearly in harmony with the Aldrich 
plan, which was condemned by the Demoerats at Baltimore. 

I do not mention this either in criticism or approval, but 
merely as an interesting fact illustrating the lack of frankness 
and the inconsistency of those charged with responsibility for 
the bill. It is true that all the features of this bilT are not 
from the Monetary Commission bill—some: came from other less 
relinble sources. Ther@are some real and important differences 
between the two measures, some of which are an improvement, 
some of which eertainly are not. 

LACK OF NOVELTY A VIRTUES. 

I do net wish to be understood as intending to discredit the 
mensure now before us because of the fact that its provisions 
are, many of them, neither new nor novel; that fact is its greatest 
virtue. The years of consideration and discussion of banking 
and currency questions in and out of Congress, the investiga- 
tions and recommendations of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, and our long experience with the actual eperations of the 
national banking law have led to a general agreement with re- 
gard to the faults of our present system, the objects to: be sought 
and seeured through future legislation, and the manner in which 
these objects can best be obtained. 

It is agreed that the principal fault of our present currency 
system is the lack of elasticity, of responsiveness to the needs 
of trade and commerce, both in issue and- retirement of notes: 
The greatest failing of our national banking system lies in 
the scattered charaeter of reserves, the difficulty of mar- 
shaling them: against local financial attack or combining them 
to meet general assaults against credits, the lack of a wide 
rediscount market, and the difficulties in the way of foreign 
banking. 

CLEARING THD SITUATION. 

A few years ago some of the plans proposed contemplated an 
entire reorganization of our banking and currency system 
fron: the ground up. but as time passed practically everybody 
came to realize that our system of great numbers of independ- 
ent banks was probably a wise one under our conditions. At 
any rate it has come to be generally agreed that we must per- 
fect and add to our present system rather than attempt to 
make it over. The question of how to secure proper co- 
operation among our banks and a proper basis for curreney 
issues was developed to a considerable extent in connection 
with the consideration of the Vreeland-Aldrich emergency cur- 
reney act, and it was further and very largely illuminated 
through the labors of the National Monetary Commission. 

We have therefore reached a condition not uncommon in 
legislation in which successive stages of discussion and. sug- 
gestion have largely cleared the way for him who is eventually 
called upon to write a statute, so that a judicious use of the 
legislative shears and paste pet may to a considerable degree 
relieve the draftsman from the severe labors and profound 
study of original creation. 
is always abundant room for grievous error, and I shall take 
occasion later te call attention to some of the grievous errors 
which I believe the gentlemen have fallen into in drafting or, 
shall I say, in preparing this bill. 

WHO WROTE THE GLASS BILL? 

I understand that in and out of the Democratic caucus 
certain gentlemen have been making themselves disagreeable 
by asking: “ Who wrote the Glass bill?” So far as I am 
informed these inquiring gentlemen have received no satisfac- 
tory answer. No doubt this important and interesting question 
will float down the ages unanswered along with the riddle of 
the Sphinx and the query, “ Who hit Billy Patterson?” I am 
sure I shall not be unkind enough to charge it to any friend 
of mine. 

If I may, I would suggest to my Democratic friends an in- 
quiry of more pith and moment; it would be: Who suggested 
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seme of its provisions? An oid and familiar saying migiit, in 
this connection, be paraphrased as. follows: 

Allow me to but whisper inte a receptive ear the plam of legislation 
and I care not whose hand guides the pen which writes the law. 

We have heard much of late in regard to “insidious lebbies ” 
which are claimed to: make stormy the passage of measures 
launehed upon the legislative seas. How abeut the influence 
which may hover about the quiet places where legislwtive keels 
are laid down, where the form and fashion of the craft is 
planned, its capacity and motive power determined? Are such 
influences in the nature of a lobby, and are they “ imsidious” ? 
That they are vastly more petent than efforts te change the 
form, fashion, or features of the craft after launching is: self- 
evident. If open opposition and frank effort to amend may be 
termed “ insidious,” what must be the proper term to apply to 
the secret. covert, or private lobbying which may influence the 
framing of legislation? Would not an inquiry as to what in- 
fluences were active and potent in the genesis of the legislation 
be more illuminating than a mere query, “ Who wrete the 
bill?” 

WHY THIS) PARTISANSHIP? 

In view of the situation which I have endeavored to. outline, 
the widespread and long-continued realization of the shortcom- 
ings of our present system, the quite universal agreement that a 
remedy must be found in grafting and pruning rather than in 
uprooting and replanting, the one extraordinary fact, in the 
present situation, is the apparent determination, acquiesced in 
if not suggested! by the President, that these questions should be 
considered in a purely partisan manner. I was somewhat sur- 
prised this afternoon to hear the gentleman from Virginia [| Mr. 
GuLass] say that the banking and currency question was en- 
tirely nenpartisan. In view of what has oceurred, no one would 
dream that anyone on the Democratic side held such an opinion. 
The President, in his address to which I have referred, gave 
partisan reasons, with which he must realize the majority of 
the American people do not agree, why a banking and eurrency 
bill should be passed. 

The next the publie heard of the matter was that a small 
coterie of gentlemen, just who they all were still remains a 
mystery, were engaged in drafting uw bill. There were rumors 
of conferences. between some of the gentlemen and the Presi- 
dent, and of secret meetings, and finally a tentative bill; then 
more secret conferences, and finally the bill bearing the name 


of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Banking and Currency Committee 


| then proceeded to consider such a bill in secret, without hear- 


ings. and: without seeking advice or information from anyone 
outside this combine. Not only were the doors closed against 
the general publie and against the press, but they were barred 
against the Republican members of the committee which Con- 
gress had appointed to consider these questions. 

I desire to emphasize this feature of the situation, for it 
furnishes an exceedingly enlightening and illuminating view 
of the very tart and caustic manner in which certain gentlemen 
whese names are prominently connected with this legislation 
have answered those: whe have called attention to the: fact that 
some features of the bill threaten a partisan controk of our 
currency and banking system. Gentlemen who approve the 
secret, caucus-bound, and purely partisan manner in whieh 
this legislation has been handled are searcely warranted in 
flying into a passion and getting sareastie over the suggestion 
that legislation thus inaugurated, which contains provisions 
under which partisan control would be inevitable, might not 
be in the interest of, or satisfactory to, the people of the 
country. 

THE REAL REASONS FOR LEGISLATION. 

Before I begin a discussion ef the propesed legislation I 
desire to give a little attention to. the reasons why, in. my 
opinion, the enactment of banking and currency. legislation of 
the preper kind is advisable at this time. First, all om this side 
of the center aisle are pledged by our platforms to. take up these 
subjects speedily. We Republicans are pledged to definite action. 
Ours is the only party which, in its last platform, announced 
a definite program, whicli it did in the statement that the party 
“is committed to the progressive development ef our banking 
and currency system.” On the contrary, the Democrats, prob- 
ably realizing that if they won their tenure would be brief, but 
alive to the fact that it is imperative to unlash and prepare 
the lifeboats when they take charge of the ship of state, 
made no promises beyond a suggestion of temporary and local 
relief. If the President can spur his party into action that will 
afford not only temporary relief but permanent benefit, we 
are not only willing, we are pledged,. to assist. ] 

But there are other and compelling reasons for eurrency 
legislation at this time; reasons based upon the facts of legis- 
lation which the President had in mind when he said action 
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in regard to banking and currency is “absolutely imperative,” 
put reasons far different from these the President gave. The 
President tells us he sees “freedom from restraint” in the 
tariff legislation of his party, and he wants fresh currency to 
feed the spirit of freedom. I also see freedom from restraint 
in the Democratic tariff legislation, but the freedom I see, and 
which I view with alarm, is the freedom granted foreigners 
to displace American-made goods with foreign-made goods, 
the freedom to reduce the value of American products by the 
wholesale importation of foreign products. The President views 
ahead “a period of expansion and of new enterprise freshly 
conceived,” and he wants more currency to make this expan- 
sion “rapid and facile of easy accomplishment.” The Presi- 
dent comes very near talking like a greenbacker at that point 
of his address. I also see “a period of expansion and new en- 
terprise freshly conceived,” but, to my view, the expansion is 
to be that of foreign products and productions in our markets, 
an expansion of foreign fields and foreign factories at the ex- 
pense of ours. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
NOT TO PROMOTE NEW, BUT TO SAVE OLD ENTERPRISES. 

I agree with the President that the passage of the Demo- 
eratie tariff bill emphasizes the importance of currency leg- 
islation, net, however, for the purpose of giving our people 
the benefit of “‘new opportunities,’ for there will be none they 
ean enjoy, but rather in the hope it may help to fortify our 
people in the period of adversity, the day of those “ readjust- 
ments” te which the President referred. Our people will not 
need new currency or banking facilities for “ new enterprise,” 
for there will be none that is gainful, but for the purpose of 
aiding, if possible, in saving their present enterprises, in keep- 
ing them going so as to furnish the people employment. 

No one wants disaster to follow your tariff legislation. Those 
who fear it most and who are the hardest hit by it are among 
those who most fervently pray that, through some dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the blow may be light, the injury neither 
severe nor permanent. They know that if such is to be the 
case it must be almost providential in its character, for their 
judgment tells them that in the ordinary sequence of cause and 
effect the blow must be heavy and its effect continuous. If, 
however, there is anything that can be done that holds out the 
slightest promise of relief from the loss and hardship that your 
tariff legislation has brought and will bring, we will all, with 
one accord, declare “By all means let us have it.” If an im- 
proved banking and currency system will temper the force, dull 
the cutting edge, or soften the blow of the disaster that 
threatens through your tariff legislation, we stand ready as 
one man to aid you in securing it “if it takes all summer.” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

A PARTISAN BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


I have already called attention to the very considerable de- 
gree of agreement as to many of the essential provisions that 
a banking and currency bill should contain. There is not, per- 
haps, a corresponding consensus of opinion as to what such 
legislation should not contain. I am very well satisfied, how- 
ever, that all will agree that our banking and currency sys- 
tem should not be partisan; that to provide for a plan under 
partisan control, or which might easily become the instrument 
of political manezvering and advantage, would not only be a 
grievpus mistake, it would be a crime against our institutions 
and against the prosperity and welfare of our people. 

In expressing the opinion that the plan of a Federal reserve 
board and regional reserve banks, provided in the Glass bill, isa 
partisan plan; that it will result in a partisan banking system, 
and in one that will invite and develop all of the evils of par- 
tisan control of currency issue and of banking business, I desire 
to disavow the opinion that the framers of the bill deliberately 
created a partisan system. 

I do not believe there is anyone charged with responsibility 
in this matter who desires or would knowingly aid in estab- 
lishing a system which would gr could be made an instrument 
of political and partisan advantage. All must realize the dan- 
ger to our institutions, the menace to the prosperity of the 
country, which such a system would present. 

PUBLIC SUPERVISION VERSUS PARTISAN CONTROL, 

Unfortunately, however, some gentlemen do not seem to 
clearly recognize the difference between public control, in the 
interest of all the people, and partisan control, which in a 
matter of this kind would eventually be harmful to all the 
people. Of all the great Governments in the world ours is, 
in the executive branch, the mest essentially partisan—a 
fact recognized in the familiar phrase that this is a Gevern- 
ment of parties. In no cther great nation is the “chief of 
state,” as the French phrase it, apparently in grim recognition 
of the possibility of change in his title, a partisan. Partisan 
ministers come and go; the chief of state—king, emperor, 
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president—may or may not be in harmony with their policies, 
but he remains for his term of life or limited tenure, as the 
case may be, the chief of state, in theory, at least, measurably 
free from partisan bias. 

The American President, on the contrary, is recognized by 
the country and often proclaims himself the titular if not the 
actual head of his party, bound to assume responsibility for 
the carrying out of its pledges and promises in legislation and 
in administration. Our present Chief Executive is no excep- 
tion, but rather a shining example of this rule and practice of 
our national life. He has referred to himself as one “called 
to the leadership of the Nation”; and while I have no manner of 
doubt that he fully realizes the responsibility of that leadership, 
I am but giving expression to what is one of the most patent 
of eurrent facts when I affirm that he exercises that leader- 
ship as the head of a party, working by and through that party 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. 

Every appointment made by the President of the United 
States, except it be to a judicial or semijudicial position, in 
which case the tenure is ordinarily for life and the duties non- 
partisan, carries with it a certain party or partisan obligation— 
an obligation, it is true, which should in no wise conflict with 
the fair and faithful discharge of official duty. On the con- 
trary, such responsibility properly recognized strengthens the 
will and determination for faithful service in recognition of the 


fact “that he serves his party best who serves his country 
best.” 


OUR PRESIDENTS PARTISANS, 

The fact is that under our form of government our Presi- 
dents are partisans. They are expected to and do invite parti- 
sans to their Cabinet and nominate them for official positions, 
except where the mandate of he law or the long-established 
tradition of judicial service compels or constrains them to do 
otherwise. The President who in the recent past most departed 
from this rule, if one may judge from the outcome, seems to 
have had an experience not calculated to encourage nonparti- 
sanship. 

I do not desire to be understood as suggesting that the parti- 
san charaeter of our Government is unfortunate or seriously 
objectionable. It has its conspicuous merits as well as its 
serious drawbacks. It is imperative, however, that in our leg- 
islation we recognize the character of our institutions to the 
end that our people may reap the benefits flowing from party 
and partisan responsibility and escape the dangers and pitfalls 
that a failure to recognize the character of our Government are 
likely te lead us into. 

MONETARY COMMISSION VERSUS GLASS PLAN. 

The National Monetary Commission proposed a central asso- 
ciation whose domestic operations, except as to dealings in 
home and foreign public securities, were confined exclusively to 
transactions with the National Government and subscribing 
banks. The reserve association thus provided for was not 
therefore a central bank in the sense in which that term is 
used with reference to the great central banks of England, 
pra Germany, or the first and second banks of the United 
states. 

The privileges of this association in its relation to the Na- 
tional Government and its power and influence over subscrib- 
ing banks and finances of the country generally were much 
more limited than those the Federal reserve board created by 
the Glass bill would hold and exercise. Furthermore, the plan 
of organization contained in the Monetary Commission bill was 
such that the subscribing banks, especially the smaller banks 
and all banks outside the large centers, by virtue of their in- 
fluenee in and through the local association, under the arrange- 
ment which gave them representation in excess of their pro- 
portion of capital, would exert a constant and increasing in- 
fluence against centralized control. The bill before us, how- 
ever, is so framed as to lodge vast and dangerous control in the 
Federal reserve board and to constantly tend toward an increase 
of that central control. 

In the Monetary Commission plan the controlling forces of 
the local associations would largely influence and control the 
national reserve association. Under the plan before us the 
Federal reserve board will, by and through the reserve banks 
and branches, dominate the subscribing banks. The commis- 
sion plan would tend to decentralization of control, or, rather, 
to equality of control; the Glass plan will tend to centraliza- 
tion and inequality of control. 

NO SPECIAL PRIVILEGES, 

It is urged against the Monetary Commission plan that it 
was a plan which, while granting certain valuable privileges, 
did not provide for sufficient public control. There is something 
in the latter part of that statement, though not nearly so much 
as the critics of the plan would have us believe. As to the 


































































































































































question of privileges, I dissent utterly with the theory that 
in framing banking and currency legislation we are called upon 
to—must or should—grant privileges to anyone in the sense 
that we are giving opportunities to one class of citizens we 
withhold from another, or that we are conferring privileges 
on one class at the expense of another. If we could only legis- 
late touching banking and currency on that basis, I for one 
should not consider it wise to legislate at all. 

In this country we have free banking. Anyone who has the 
means may invest in bank stock, anyone who desires and has 
the means may become a stockholder in a bank. Anyone who 
has some means and the character and experience which com- 
mends him to the confidence of the community may become a 
banker as readily as he may become a “ butcher, a baker, or a 
cendlestick maker.” The way is as free and open as it is to 
any position of trust and responsibility in political or business 
life. This is as it should be. 

. REGULATION NECESSARY. 

Owing to the position of trust and responsibility which a 
banker occupies toward the public it becomes necessary, in the 
interest of the public, to pass laws regulating banking. We 
also pass laws regulating the insurance business. We pass laws 
regulating the meat-packing and other forms of industry, all 
for the protection and benefit of the public. Incidentally we 
may, and often do, benefit honest folks engaged in these indus- 
tries, but not, if we are wise, to the detriment of the public. 
Legislative bodies pass laws regulating the practice of medicine 
and law; not everyone may feel of the public pulse and pre- 
scribe physic or appear on behalf of clients in court for a fee; 
but everyone may who is qualified, and some do who are not. 

This regulation, while it is advantageous to the honest and 
qualified doctors and lawyers, is not for their benefit but for 
the protection of the public. And so it is, or should be, with 
regard to our banking and currency laws. Our duty is to 
regulate the banking business for the protection and accommo- 
dation of the public. If our laws do not permit or encourage 
the establishment of proper facilities or afford proper protec- 
tion to the public, we have failed in our duty. If our legisla- 
tion confers any benefits or privileges not open to all who are 
qualified to perform the service required or which are granted 
to the detriment of the public, we have misjudged or been 
derelict in the performance of our duty. 

From what I have said I think I have made it reasonably 
clear that, in my opinion, any legislation which proposes privi- 
leges not necessary to or consistent with the public welfare is 
bad to that extent. In certain important respects the bankers 
might enjoy privileges and advantages under the Glass plan 
which they would not have under the Monetary Commission 
plan. For instance, the Glass plan makes the Government directly 
responsible for the notes issued; the commission plan places 
no such responsibility on the Government—the banks are alone 
responsible. The Glass plan also contemplates giving the stock- 
holders a larger return on their stock and less to the Govern- 
ment than the commission plan and gives the reserve banks 
authority to do business with individuals and corporations 
which the other plan prohibits. So far as these things are un- 
necessary to good and sufficient service and protection of the 
people they are objectionable. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


Returning from these reflections on the question of privi- 
leges and advantages to the question of public control and the 
criticism that the Monetary Commission plan did not make 
sufficient provision for such control, a sufficient answer is that 
further Government control could easily be provided for under 
that plan without otherwise interfering with its features of 
organization, but if that plan left something to be desired, as 
it did in this regard, the bill now before us marks the swing- 
ing of the pendulum to the very opposite extreme. The Glass 
plan not only contemplates placing the entire control over the 
issue of currency in the hands of officials appointed by the 
President, it will give them control over more than half a bil- 
lion of dollars belonging to individuals. 

In order that we may intelligently judge as to whether the 
contro] of the Federal reserve board provided in the Glass bill 
is partisan, and improperly so, it is necessary that we give con- 
sideration to the character and extent of the power, authority, 
and control of the board over the issue of currency, and, 
through the Federal reserve banks, over the banks and the 
credit of the country. 

It is necessary to do this, for all will agree that appointees 
of the President may, and often do, perform services which do 
not involve or invite partisanship, and, further, there are many 
classes of public or semipublic service the duties of which are in 
no wise incompatible with a lively sense of partisan respon- 
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sibility. The question is, Are these duties of that class, and does 
their performance involve or invite partisanship? 


PRESIDENT’S POWER. 


The Federal reserve board of seven under the Glass bill are 
all appointees of the President. Three of them—the Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the 
Currency—are all certain to be of the President’s party, and 
expected to be reasonably strict partisans. This is, of course, 
assuming that a recent, not particularly happy, experience 
under a different policy is not to be repeated. Of the four 
remaining members, in response to an insistent public demand, 
it has been grudgingly agreed not more than two shall be of the 
same political party—only one need be experienced in banking. 
All are removable by the President, who also designates which 
of them shall be manager and vice manager. The manager is 
to be the “active executive officer,” subject to the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, which official has his powers 
further enlarged by being given general direction of the in- 
creased powers conferred on the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency by this act. 

It will be seen that there is no limitation on the exercise of 
the power of appointment with respect to five of the seven 
members of the board, including the manager, the vice manager, 
and the vice chairman, in the person of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Last, but not least, but, in fact. greatest of all, the 
President appoints the Secretary of the Treasury, who is chair- 
man of the board, supervisor of the manager, and director of the 
vice chairman the Comptroller of the Currency. In fact, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is the Pooh-Bah of the Glass system. 
He comes very near being the whole show. 

And the Secretary who really appreciated his position could 
repeat the refrain of the Lone Survivor of the Nancy Bell: 

For I am the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the boatswain tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr, GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. 

Under the Glass bill the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under the Pooh-Bah, the Secretary of the Treasury, would 
come nearer being a central bank than anything ever proposed 
or contemplated by the Monetary Commission. In fact, it would 
be a partisan Government central bank. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming if he did not vote to make the Secretary of the Treasury 
the sole dispenser of $500,000,000 of currency under the Vree- 
land-Aldrich bill and the sole judge of the security which the 
Government shall ask. 

Mr. MONDELL. A very different proposition, as I could 
show. The gentleman was not fair at all—— 

Mr. GLASS. In other words that was your Pooh-Bah and 
not my Pooh-Bah. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
would like to ask my friend another question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman understands I have but 
an hour and I have a speech which will take me more than an 
hour. The gentleman was reasonably fair in most of his state- 
ments to-day, but he was exceedingly unfair, as everybody 
knows, in regard to his statement of the powers of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I read the statute itself. 

Mr. MONDELL. But he read one provision of the statute 
only. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the provision in point. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are none so young but what we have 
heard gentlemen read some extract taken from its context that 
might give a very erroneous impression, and that is what the 
gentleman from Virginia did. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman point out wherein I mis- 
represented the law? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I had the time I could. 

Mr. GLASS. I will give the gentleman time to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. That was an emergency bill intended to 
operate only for a short time and it has operated so well in 
preventing panic that I am not sure that the rumors we have 
heard in the last few days are not true that you are going to 
propose before you get through a continuation of that law, and 
before I get through I will have a few words to say on that 
point. We are hearing rumors recently that the moment you 
got away from a caucus-bound House in desperation the gen- 
tlemen at the other end of the Capitol may propose to extend 
the terms of the Vreeland-Aldrich emergency currency bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit another interruption 
right there? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I can not now because I have consumed 
over half of my time and I have not said anything like half 
what I desire to about the gentleman’s bill. I protested against 
limiting time for discussion ef the bill, but the gentleman and 
his party put on the gag. 

POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

Having called attention to the practically unlimited authority 
of the President over the appointment and continuance in office 
of the Federal reserve board, let us examine for a moment the 
powers of the board thus created by presidential appointment 
and constantly under presidential control. Some of them are as 
follows: 

Power to appoint outright three of the nine directors of each 
Federal reserve bank, one of which number is to be chairman 
of the board of directors and the “ official representative ” of the 
Federal reserve beard under the title “ Federal reserve agent.” 
Unless the person appointed to this position in each Federal 
reserve bank were a mere cipher and entirely lacking in foree 
and charaeter he would entirely dominate the bank in his dual 
eapacity of executive officer of the local reserve bank and rep- 
resentative of the central reserve board. 

Power to remove, in their discretion, three of the directors of 
Federal reserve banks ehosen by the banks. This pewer, to- 
gether with the power to appoint outright three of the nine 
directors, gives the Federal reserve board control over the re- 
serve banks through controlling the tenure of office of six out 
of nine ef the direetors. 

The power to suspend the operations of any one or all of the 
Federal reserve banks and appoint receivers for them. 

The power to fix the compensation of the chairman of the 
beard of directors and Federal reserve agent for each bank, 
and te permit or refuse to allow the payment of any compensa- 
tion to other directors of the reserve banks outside of necessary 
expenses attending meeting-—the reserve bank to pay such com- 
pensation. 

The power to compel one Federal reserve bank to rediscount 
for another Federal reserve bank. 

The power to define commercial paper admissible for redis- 
count at Federal reserve banks and to fix the amount of such 
paper of certain maturities which may be rediscounted. 

The power to control note issue and to grant or refuse to grant 
the application of Federal reserve banks for currency. 

The power to aceept or reject the application of a State bank 
for membership in a Federal reserve bank. This provision de- 
stroys the principle of free banking. It is true the Democratic 
caucus adopted an amendment which I assume was intended 
to remedy this fault. I doubt if it does. 

The power to summarily remove the chairman of the board 
of directors and to suspend all other officials of Federal reserve 
banks without stating cause therefor, and for cause stated in 
writing to require the removal, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, of any or all officers of Federal reserve banks. 

The power to require the writing off of all of the assets of 
a reserve banks they deem of doubtful or worthless char- 
acter. 

The power to authorize Federal reserve banks, under its rules 
and regulations, to carry on open market operations with firms, 
corporations, or individuals. 

The power to exercise the functions of a clearing house or 
allow or require reserve banks to exercise such functions. 

The power to review and approve or disapprove the rates of 
discount fixed from time to time by the Federal reserve banks. 

The power to grant to or withhold from Federal reserve banks 
the right to do a foreign banking business. 

The power, in conjunction with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to apportion the funds of the Government, in their discretion, 
among the Federal reserve banks, and the power to charge in- 
terest or not, as they see fit, on such deposits. 

The power to increase and deerease the number of reserve 
and central reserve cities. 

The power to exempt the savings department of national bank- 
ing associations from any and all restrictions upon kinds and 
classes. of business. 

The power to define the conditions under which certain classes 
of securities may be purchased by savings-bank departments. 

The power to suspend for 30 days at a time indefinitely any 
and every reserve requirement except as to reserve notes. 


VIRTUALLY A CENTRAL BANK. 


These are by no means all of the powers of the Federal 
reserve board, as they do not include a wide variety of powers 
of regulation, control, and examination over Federal reserve 
banks or member banks, but the powers herein enumerated 
are sufficiently broad and sweeping to make it very clear that 
the Federal reserve board under this bill is an organization 
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of vastly wider power, authority, and control over currency, 
over the banks within the national system, and over the credits 
and business of the country—foreign and domestic—than the 
reserve association contemplated by the Monetary Commission 
bill. Not only is its power, authority, and control vast, but it 
fs of a character which in practical operation would tend to 
increase and centralize. On the contrary, the authority and 
control of the reserve association under the Monetary Com- 
mission plan would be constantly checked and minimized by 
the influence of the local associations. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] said that the 
powers of the central board were no greater than they should 
be, because it was simply a governmental board of supervision. 
If that was all it was, then there need be no criticism, and 
there would be no criticism of the appointment as contemplated 
in the bill. But the Federal reserve board is infinitely more 
than that. It will be the most powerful banking institution in 
all the world, and it will have not only the supervision but it 
will have largely the control and management of the banking 
and the credits of this eountry. 

In this bill we have presented to us the vastly edifying specta- 
ele of a party denouncing the Monetary Commission plan ef or- 
ganization because, they said, it contemplated a central bank 
and then coming forward with a different plan based on the 
same idea, providing for a central organization under partisan 
control, with wider and more centralized power than the 
Monetary Commission ever dreamed of. In your frantic efforts 
to escape the bogey man of a central bank, which you your- 
selves have conjured up, you have come perilously near estab- 
lishing in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, under 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the most powerful banking in- 
stitution in the world. 

Having considered the method of appointment of the Federal 
reserve board and the character and extent of its powers, it 
ought not to be difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to whether 
the board would be likely to be partisan, whether or no the 
character of its duties, activities, and responsibilities are 
such as could be safely trusted or properly executed in partisan 
hands—whether or no those duties, activities, and responsi- 
bilities are of a eharacter to tempt the exercise of partisanship. 

OUR BANKS AT ONE TIME POLITICAL. 


We are not without experience in this country in the matter 
of polities and partisanship in connection with banks. Every- 
one at all familiar with banking in this country before the 
establishment of the national banking system knows that in 
the days when ‘legislatures chartered banks the banks were 
expected to be political. A Federalist legislature chartered a 
Federalist bank, and a Democratie legislature granted charters 
to those who held their political views. Nothing else was ex- 
pected in those days than that the banks should be political, 
and that a man should go for accommodations to a bank con- 
trolled by men of his political faith, if. there was one avail«ble. 
We never had an entirely nonpartisan banking system until the 
Republican Party established our present system. Are we to re- 
turn to a partisan banking system under the Democratic Party? 

FIRST AND SECOND UNITED STATES BANKS. 

At the time the attempt was made to secure a renewal of the 
charter of the first United States Bank in 1811—while there was 
little in the character or operation of that bank which justified 
any claim of political control—Senator Crawford, of Georgia, 
called attention to the fact that in the eyes and the language 
of the opposition it was a hydra, a cerberus, a gorgon, a vulture, 
a viper. 

There is no more instructive period of our history than that 
between 1830 and 1856, which witnessed the fierce contest over 
the attempt to secure a recharter for the second United States 
Bank. That contest, involving as it did some of the greatest 
characters in American history—Andrew Jackson, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Benton, and a large number of lesser lights— 

yas the leading issue in a presidential eleetion, witnessed the 
passage in the Senate of resolutions censuring: President Jack- 
son and the long and bitter contest over the expunging of that 
resolution. 

In his effort to crush the bank President Jackson displaced 
one Secretary of the Treasury and summarily removed another, 
took action with regard to Government deposits in direct viola- 
tion of law, and in many ways used to the utmost every resource 
of his administration, every available instrument of his im- 
perious will. The institution which caused all this turmoil did 
not approach the power or afford a fraction of the temptation 
to or opportunity for political manipulation that the Federal 
reserve board under the Glass bill does. The bank in its 
operations was immeasurably freer from any action or policy 
having a political slant or bias than the Federal reserve 
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board and the reserve banks under it could ever hope to be 
under the partisan control contemplated. 
BOARD HAS TOO MUCH POWER. 


The Glass bill gives the Federal reserve board too much 
power, no matter how it shall be constituted. The provision 
under which the board has discretion to exclude a State bank- 
ing institution, no matter how sound, how honestly and ably 
managed, from participation in the Federal system needs no 
argument to condemn it. It is in violation of every principle of 
our institutions. Certain of the powers of the board are pe- 
culiarly objectionable in their scope if the board is under con- 
trol which might be tempted to use these powers for political 
advantage. 

THE RIGHTS OF STOCKHOLDERS AND DEPOSITORS, 

But, outside the questions which relate to the dangers which 
threaten our country and our credit under a partisan banking 
and currency system, there isa question of morals. Framers of 
this bill were not sufficiently confident of the wisdom of its pro- 
visions that they were willing to make participation in it volun- 
tary so far as the national banks are concerned—a threat 
of the loss of their charters was considered necessary to secure 
the success of this force act—loss of charter means loss of 
prestige, and, under the terms of the bill, a heavy loss in de- 
preciation of the 2 per cent bonds, held as the basis of cir- 
culation, and therefore the national banks must come under 
the act unless to do so threatens immediate and permanent loss. 

Having thus dragooned, or attempted to dragoon, over 7,000 
national banks into the system compelling them to contribute 
over a hundred million in cash to the capital stock of the 
reserve banks and become liable for as much more and to con- 
tribute from four to five hundred millions in reserves, the 
stockholders are calmly told that they are to have no partici- 
pation whatever in the central governing institution, with its 
enormous powers, and they find on examination of the bill that 
in practice they will have little or nothing to say in the man- 
agement or control of the reserve banks. 

REGULATION VERSUS MANAGEMENT. 


The gentlemen will, no doubt, wax heatedly vociferous and 
flamboyantly eloquent in their declarations that this is the 
people’s affair; that the people, through their Government, 
alone have the right to control the issue of currency and super- 
vise the business of banking. The gentlemen may as well save 
themselves that kind of effort, for they will fool nobody whose 
opinion is worth while, at least not for long. There is no one 
who disputes the right and the duty of the Government to 
supervise, so far as is necessary for the benefit and protection 
of all the people, the issue of credit notes and the business of 
banking. The people pretty clearly understand nowadays that 
control through a Government bureau, by political appointees, 
is not synonymous with control by the people and for the peo- 
ple. Neither do people of ordinary intelligence confuse regu- 
lation and management. We regulate the railroads, we do not 
manage them. We regulate the packing of meats, we do not 
appoint the men who run the business. 

WAIVING RESPONSIBILITY. 

Ob, but some trusting brother will say, these people can 
depend upon the good faith and judgment of the men who are 
appointed by the President. Well, Republicans might have 
confidence in the appointees of a Republican administration, 
Democrats in the appointees of a Democratic administration, 
but Progressives might not have any confidence in either. Men 
who are responsible for the management of other people's 
money, as well as their own, are hardly warranted, in any event, 
in putting such funds entirely beyond their control. In my 
opinion, neither the officers of a national bank nor a majority 
of the stockholders would be warranted in the absolute waiver 
of all voice or influence in an institution of which they become 
a part, which this bill contemplates, no matter who was to 
manage it. 

It is no argument to say that much of the control of foreign 
central banks is in the hands of the appointees of Presidents, 
Kings, and Emperors; that is true only to a limited extent, 
and I have already called attention to the nonpolitical character 
of these chiefs of States. Furthermore, gentlemen who harangue 
against central banks are barred, or ought to be, from inveigh- 
ing against a central-bank system with one breath and in the 
very next defending their plan on the ground of its resemblance 
to foreign central-bank systems. 
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GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 

There unquestionably should be such representation through 
appointees of the President as is necessary to insure proper 
supervision in the interests of the people. Such appointees 
should represent various shades of political opinion and the 
business rather than the political life of the Nation. The 
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Monetary Commission plan provided that the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, of Agriculture, of Commerce and Labor, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency should be ex officio members, 
and that the President should appoint the governor of the 
board of directors of the National Reserve Association—per- 
haps not a sufficient representation. This plan goes to the 
other extreme, while its wide latitude of initiation and dis- 
cretion tempts partisan manipulation in the apportionment of 
funds, in compelling rediscounts for localities desiring to hold 
commodities for a rise, in supplying or withholding currency, 
in defining paper admissible for discount, in admitting or ex- 
cluding State banks. It denies participation in management 
to the millions of stockholders and depositors and proposes the 
establishment of an unrepresentative and partisan banking 
system. 
DENYING THE PEOPLE REPRESENTATION. 


Assuming, for the sake of argument, that it would be pos- 
sible under the Glass bill for the management to be entirely 
nonpartisan at aJl times and of a high order of efficiency, that 
management would be under no responsibility in a fiduciary 
capacity to those whose money and credit, in the form of stock 
or deposits, was in the keeping of the member banks. It would 
not be likely to be in close touch with the business of the 
country. If a national system of banking cooperation—and that 
is what is or should be sought under this legislation—is suc- 
cessful, practically every commercial bank in the country 
would eventually be connected with the system; thus the 
moneys and credits of all the people would, in a very important 
sense, be involved in and affected by the organization of the 
reserve board and reserve banks. 

I assume the Government is not to attempt the impossible 
task of selecting and vouching for the officials of all the banks 
of the country and substituting an official for the personal 
judgment of those locally charged with responsibility to stock- 
holders and depositors. This being so, to deny bank officers 
and stockholders representation or participation in a far- 
reaching centralized control of banking and credits. amounts 
to denying participation to the people themselves. 

THE SPEAKER’S VIEW CF IT. 

In an interview given out some days ago Speaker CLARK is 

quoted as follows with regard to the reserve board: 


A President’s fame will rest largely on the justice, wisdom, and 
patriotism with which the Federal reserve board uses its great powers 
and discharges its important duties. Consequently, as any President 
desires the good of the people and is jealous of his own fame, he will 
appoint men only of ability, character, and patriotism on the Federal 
reserve hoard, and then keep close watch on them to the end that all 


the people may be treated impartially and that our prosperity may 
increase. 


It is a thing incredible that any President will ever be so base or 
regard his own good name so lightly as to abuse the stupendous trust 
committed to his keeping by the Glass-Owen currency bill. 

It seems to me that in this statement the Speaker unwit- 
tingly suggests the strongest argument against the proposed 
plan when he refers to the ‘‘ stupendous trust committed to his 
(the President’s) keeping,’ and when he insists that the Presi- 
dent would “keep close watch on them (the board) to the 
end that all our people will be treated impartially.” I am 
surprised that so good a Democrat and so good a patriot as 
the Speaker should take the view that it is wise or necessary 
to add to the present tremendous power of the presidential 
office a further “stupendous trust” which he can only hope to 
properly fulfill by keeping a “close watch” on his appointees. 

There are certain powers lodged in the “stupendous trust” 
that should not be placed in the hands of any man or body of 
men, no matter how wise; and as to those powers and that 
discretion necessary to the working of a successful system, no 
one man—no few men of one mind or way of thinking—no 
matter how wise and patriotic, should be given the exclusive 
control, 





MIGHT WORK WITH AMENDMENTS. 

In emphasizing the partisan centralized and nonrepresenta- 
tive control provided for in the proposed Federal reserve board 
and in comparing it with the Monetary Commission plan of 
organization, I do not desire to be understood as insisting that 
this plan of organization shall be abandoned and the Monetary 
Commission plan adopted. I do, however, believe that the 
Monetary Commission plan would require fewer changes to 
make it a workable and a satisfactory plan, in the interest of 
all the people, than will be required to bring the plan before us 
into a form that would produce satisfactory results in the run- 
ning of the years. 

The Glass plan without a curtailment of the powers of the 
Federal reserve board, a limitation of the operations of the 
reserve banks to transactions with the Government and among 
themselves and with member banks, and without some provi- 
sion for representation by the people through their local bank- 
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ing institutions in the management of the board and reserve 
bank is, of course, impossible. With amendmerts curing those 
defects the Glass plan would probably be workable. At any 
rate, I am sure that the majority of people have no disposition 
to quarrel or split hairs over the detail of organization. 

THE FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

The amendment to the original Glass bill providing for a 
Federal advisory council was adopted in recognition of the 
faults in the plan of organization to which I have referred, and 
is an attempt to cure or at least palliate them. Unfortunately, 
the plan is not founded on correct principles, and in practice 
would probably create friction without accomplishing beneficial 
results. 

This proposition is borrowed from the German Central Bank. 
It is curious how our Democratic friends, while professing hor- 
ror at the idea of a central bank, fly to monarchial central 
banks for argument in defense of their plan and for ideas and 
suggestions for its improvement. 

The Federal advisory council would, under the plan now pro- 
posed, have no power, authority, or jurisdiction which a 
voluntary association which might be organized by the banks 
would not have; therefore it amounts to no more than a deela- 
ration that associations or committees representing the banks 
miy make suggestions or recommendations to the high and 
mighty Federal reserve board. Are we to understand that but 
for this provision the board would not be supposed to hear or 
heed petitions or recommendations? 

The people should be recognized and given representation 
through the banks on the Federal reserve board; no such make- 
shift or pretense as the advisory council will do. 

CURRENCY ISSUE, 


I have called attention to the fact that the President, in his 
address of June 23, delivered at a joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress, avoided specifications relative to the char- 
acter of the currency legislation he desired. He did, however, 
make some general observations relative to what we should 
seek to accomplish. Speaking of currency, he said: 

We must have a currency not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound eredit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
every-day transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings 

I do not recall having seen or heard a clearer or a sounder 
statement relative to currency issues, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that in drafting and amending the Glass bi!l the 
members of the President’s, party charged with that responsi- 
bility did not evolve a plan in harmony with his recommenda- 
tion. It becomes our duty, therefore, to help correct the 
blunders of the President’s advisers in this matter and en- 
deavor to bring their bill into harmony with the President’s 
declaration. 

Instead of providing a currency elastic and responsive to 
expanding and contracting credit and to the normal ebb and 
flow of business they have provided for a currency which is 
expansive only after a curious system of circumlocution at the 
will and pleasure—one might almost be justified in saying the 
whim—of the Federal] reserve board. 

The amendment to the Glass bill, adopted by the committee 
and approved by the caucus, providing for the redemption of 
reserve notes, remedied in a way a fatal defect of the original 
bill; but assuming that the plan of redemption provided for 
will work satisfactorily, the fact remains that the process of 
circumlocution under which notes are to be issued, the grave 
danger of conscious or unconscious partisan bias or warping 
of judgment on the part of the Federal reserve board and the 
management of the reserve banks, as it is proposed they shall 
be constituted, renders the plan of issue likely to be anything 
rather than readily responsive to sound credit. The absolute 
discretion of the reserve board in the issuance of reserve notes 
is highly objectionable. If it worked well, it would be because 
it was better in practice than in principle. 


TAXING RESERVE NOTES. 


The provision authorizing the Federal reserve board to charge 
the reserve banks interest on note issues is either pure bun- 
combe or the work of a befuddled mind. The Government is in 
any event to secure the major portion of the earnings of the 
banks above 5 per cent. As the banks will, if the system works 
at all, earn over 5 per cent, what the Government gained in 
interest on notes it would lose in earnings. 

Such an interest charge is not necessary or useful for the 
purpose of calling in circulation, for the redemption provisions 
will do that; but it would operate to discourage reserve banks 
from rediscounting for member banks at times when they most 
needed funds, thus putting a further obstacle in the way of 
ready response to the needs of the country. 
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NOTES SHOULD Nor BE GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. 

Personally I believe it to be a mistake to provide for 
credit notes or credit currency which shall be obligations of 
the United States. I know of no goed purpose to be served by 
so doing. It is proper and essential that adequate provision be 
made to maintain the soundness of such notes, but that can 
be done without making them Government obligations. As the 
soundness of these notes rests upon the reserves and the credits 
behind them, upon provisions for their prompt and the fund 
for their certain redemption, nothing is gained by the Govern- 
ment assuming obligation for them; and in time of war much 
embarrassment might result therefrom. The insistence upon 
making these notes Government obligations is based upon a 
wholly mistaken and erroneous idea of what they are, of their 
character and functions. There seems to be a large number of 
people, whose minds are clear on other subjects, who can not 
understand the difference between money and credit notes. 

It is the function of the Government to coin money and, act- 
ing as a money warehouse and auditing agent for all the peo- 
ple, issue certificates in lieu of stored coin and bullion. Our 
Government may also and has issued fiat money to meet an 
emergency, but Government issue of or responsibility for ¢ir- 
culating credit notes is an economic error. The making of 
credit notes a legal tender in the payment of Government obli- 
gations, other than those specifically payable in coin, or of 
sums due the Government is simply a matter of convenience. 
It is true it gives currency to the notes thus recognized, but 
the object of the provision is primarily to serve the conven- 
ience of the people and of the Government. It would be even 
more convenient if the checks of all responsible persons were 
by right recognized and receivable at the customhouse. The 
only objection to it is that the Government has no means of 
keeping track of the credit of individuals. 


OUR LARGE PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 


We should not lose sight of the fact that we have in cir- 
culation in this country, in coin and coin certificates, repre- 
senting coin in the Treasury, and in United States notes, a 
total, in round numbers, of $2,480,000,000, amounting to about 
$26 per capita. As this does not include the national-bank 
notes, which alone of our circulating medium are affected by 
this bill, we would still have, under this legislation, if it retired 
all the national-bank notes, a larger per capita circulation, 
mostly in actual money or its representative in the form of 
certificates, than any other people on earth, except perhaps the 
people of France. 

As this bill does not, however, contemplate the immediate 
withdrawal of bank notes, but, rather, their gradual redemp- 
tion through a period of 20 years, we would still have a per 
eapita circulation of $34 after this legislation was enacted, and 
the notes immediately necessary, if any, would be of such 
amount as might be required to meet, as President Wilson 
phrases it, “‘theexpanding * * * creditsof everyday trans- 
actions.” If the issues which we provide for are to be of the 
character described by the President, they need not and should 
net be Government obligations, though their issue should of 
course be under such Government supervision as will insure 
their soundness. 

The framers of the Glass bill did not have as good example 
to follow in the currency recommendations of the Monetary Com- 
mission as they had in its plan of organization, and they cer- 
tainly have improved on the provision for redemption contained 
in the Monetary Commission plan. The bill should relieve the 
Government from obligation for note issues, and it is impera- 
tive that some such simple plan as the Monetary Commission 
bill provided should be adopted for the emission of notes. 

RESERVES. 

In the President’s address to which I have referred he said 
“our banking laws must mobilize reserves.” Unfortunately 
the bill presented, which is supposed to have the President’s 
approval, at least in a general way, does not satisfactorily ac- 
complish this purpose. Perhaps the greatest fault of our na- 
tional banking system is that it does not admit of the mobilizing 
of reserves. While the legislation before us improves this situa- 
tion somewhat, it lacks much of realizing the condition the 
President had in mind. This to a certain extent is inseparable 
from the plan of organization which has been adopted. 

Under the Monetary Commission plan reserves could be readily 
and effectively mobilized and utilized to the utmost, to meet a 
local situation of stringency or lack of confidence, or to fortify 
where most needed against a wide extended failure of credit 
or threat of financial panic. The creation of twelve or more 
regional reserve banks by this bill renders the plan about one- 
twelfth as effective in mobilizing reserves as the Monetary 
Commission plan. I am not altogether certain that there are 
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not some compensating advantages, but viewing the matter in 
the light of effective mobilization of reserves alone, the commis- 
sion plan was vastly the more effective of the two. 

FEAR OF CENTRALIZATION. 

The trouble with the Democratic brethren is that, while they 
see the necessity of having reserves fluid and available for con- 
centration in order to render them readily effective, they are in 
such mortal terror of the “ Money Trust” they have conjured 
up that they scatter and divide reserves permanently and still 
hope to effectively mobilize them. 

I come from a good way west and share the belief of many of 
our people, and eastern and southern people for that matter, 
that New York and, to a lesser degree, other large centers have 
heretofore held our reserves for speculative trading when our 
people needed them for legitimate business. 

Our bankers claimed in 1907 they could not get what be- 
longed to them, much less accommedation on good paper. We 
want to eure that sort of thing, and I suppose that is what 
gentlemen had in mind when they divided their central bank 
into 12 parts, not to count the Federal reserve board, 

Assuming that fear of concentration justifies the creation of 
12 or more reserve banks, we must admit that we handicap our- 
selves vastly in securing mobility and effectiveness in the use 
of reserves. We talk about mobility and provide for immo- 
bility, for crystallization, of reserves, 

After all, does it matter so much where reserves are or how 
much concentrated, if their use for improper purposes is pro- 
hibited and they are available to be drawn upon when needed? 
One great reservoir, or a few large reservoirs, supplying many 
communities can be safely drawn upon and reduced to a much 
sinaller volume than the combined volume necessary to insure 
safety if each community has its own reservoir. The real prob- 
lem is to see that the large reservoir or reservoirs are properly 
constructed and guarded and the supply pipes in good order. 

One thing is certain: if the reserve requirements now in the 
bill are essentin] for the creation and maintenance of 12 re- 
gional banks, then it is imperative that the number of regional 
banks be reduced in order that the reserve requirements may be 
reduced, otherwise the bill will produce in its first operations a 
serious stringency in the money market. This feature of the bill 
has been somewhat improved by amendment, but is still far 
from perfect. 

THE RESERVE REQUIREMENTS AND THE COUNTRY BANKS. 

The reserve requirements of the bill are most burdensome on 
the country banks and would, in my opinion, make it impossible 
for the average country bank to join the system. Our banking 
system has developed in actual practice along the natural lines 
of trade and business. For reasons which are well understood 
successful and well-managed country banks ordinarily carry a 
considerable portion of their reserves other than that required 
to be carried in their own vaults in the banks in reserve cities 
with which in the ordinary course of business they are most 
naturally and intimately associated. The maintenance of such 
reserve accounts is essential to the business of these banks in 
the accommodation of their customers. Under this bill country 
banks must retain in their own vaults within 1 per cent of the 
amount now required to be so held, and the balance of the re- 
quired reserve at home or with the reserve banks. 

Of course, if it is contemplated that the reserve banks and 
their branches are to usurp the relation which now exists be- 
tween the country banks and the larger banks in reserve and 
central reserve cities—in other words, if the reserve banks 
are expected to and should become active rivals of the sub- 
scribing banks in the general field of banking business, there 
might in the course of time be less urgent necessity for the 
country banks to maintain their present relations with their 
city correspondents. But nothing of that kind should or can 
occur if the reserve banks are properly limited in their field 
of activity. Therefore the fact remains that the reserve require- 
ments of the bill are objectionable to the country banks in this 
respect. 

Under this bill the country banks would have 10 per cent of 
their capital in reserve banks earning not to exceed 5 per cent; 
perhaps less. Twelve per cent of all deposits, at least, would be 
tied up. earning nothing; and in addition there would be the 
necessity of maintaining reserves, as at present, with city cor- 
respondents. 
country banks without benefiting 
OTHER 


anyone. 


HANDICAPS FOR COUNTRY BANKS. 

If it be urged that in course of time the country banks would 
not find the necessity so urgent as at present for reserves with 
their city correspondents, the answer is that such a condition 
could only arise in case the reserve banks came to perform all 
the services now performed by the city banks for their country 
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All this would reduce the earning capacity of the | 
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correspondents. That could not occur, even under this Dill, 
for many reasons. 

It is true the reserve banks would furnish a wider discount 
market, but much of the accommodation that the country banks 
require they could obtain more promptly and with less for- 
mality from their city correspondents. This is particularly true 
as paper offered for rediscount at the reserve banks must meet 
technical statutory requirements which many country banks 
would find it difficult to comply with as regards much of their 
perfectly good paper. 

There may be some good argument for the provision of the 
bill which prohibits exchange collection charges. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with banking business to express an opin- 
ion as to the reasonableness of such charges or how large an 
item they constitute. I do know that country banks feel that 
they are entitled to make a charge for such services; that it is 
a legitimate charge for a real service. 

The country bank with good city connections is the backbone 
of our banking system, and a most important influence in 
our business affairs. Any legislation on banking and currency 
which lays burdens or withholds privileges to an extent that 
tends to discourage these banks from coming into, or would 
render it inadvisable for them to remain in, the national 
system foredooms that system to merited failure. 


THE 2 BONDS, 


A good deal has been said at one time and another with 
regard to the provisions and lack of provisions in the Glass 
bill in the various stages of its incubation affecting the 2 per 
cent bonds now available as a basis for circulation. Passing 
over the period during which the bill sometimes had and some- 
times had not provisions with regard to these bonds and com- 
ing down to the provisions now in the bill, it may be said that 
their adequacy to proteet present holders from loss depends in 
the first instance upon whether or no practically all of the 
national banks shall go into the new system. If any consider- 
able number of them should elect io remain out and thus lose 
the circulation privilege for their bonds, the bonds would un- 
doubtedly depreciate in value without regard to the pro- 
visions or in spite of the provisions of the bill. 

In view of this condition of affairs gentlemen who claim to 
see no threat in the pending legislation against the 2 percents 
or anything in the legislation which, in the ordinary course 
of business, is calculated to reduce the market value of these 
bonds, must be very obtuse or very confiding. I will guarantee 
that none of them if they were. making’ investments would, 
under the circumstances, think of investing in 2 per cent bonds. 
iverybody knows that money is worth more than 2 per cent 
per annum in this country—lots of people are paying 10 per 
cent on loans—so that it is perfectly childish, puerile, and 
ridiculous for gentlemen to say that there is no reason why 
2 per cent bonds should depreciate in value when there is a 
proposition before the country being seriously considered to 
take from these bonds the circulating privilege, which alone 
maintains them at par or anywhere near it. 

Not only is there this legislative threat, but various gentle- 
men high in the councils of the Democratic Party have advo- 
cated action with regard to the 2 percents frankly confiseatory 
of their value. The Hon. Hoxe Smiru, Senator from Georgia, 
in an address delivered before the legislature of his State July 
18 last, proclaimed that he “took no stock in the proposition 
that the Government should take action which would insure 
returns at par to the holders of 2 per cent bonds.” This Demo- 
cratie statesman would issue $750,000,000 irredeemable Treas- 
ury notes and compel the holders of 2 per cent bonds to take 
If Government obligations 
ean be met so easily as all that, why should we stop at seven 
hundred and fifty million; why not make it a billion, or two 
billion, and stop all this waste of gray matter and expendi- 
ture of real thought in an effort to secure a sound and elastic 
currency? Why labor and try to think these hot days when 
there are so many printing presses handy ? 

THE ALDRICH PLAN FOR THE 2 


VER CENL 





PERCENTS. 

It is something of a joke on the Democratic brethren who wilt 
their collars and rend their garments these hot days denouncing 
the “Aldrich plan” when we recall that the Aldrich plan, so 
called, provided for the payment of the 2 percents without 
additional expense to the Government, while the plan they 
propose will increase the interest charge on these bonds. seven 
and a half millions annually. 

There is another feature of the so-called Aldrich plan which 
our Democratic brethren from the South and West have evi- 
dently overlooked in their frenzied denunciation of it. It was 
proposed to have the National Reserve Association fix, from time 
to time, a uniform rate of discount for the entire country. There 
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is a difference of opinion as to whether this could be made 
effective, but if it could it would tend to greatly reduce the 
interest rate in the West and South, where it is now high. 
The National Monetary Commission was willing to make the 
effort for the benefit of the South and West. The Glass plan 
assumes we of the West and South are to continue to pay 
higher rates of interest than the North and East. 
REDISCOUNTS. 

One of the greatest needs of the country is wider and more 
certainly available facilities for converting liquid bank assets 
into circulating, or debt liquidating, media. A real and available 
rediscount market—in fact some of our banks need to be edu- 
acted to the use of such facilities. The provisions of this bill 
in this regard are, I think, in the main excellent. I hope that 
it may develop that the provisions in regard to rediscounting 
may safely be made more adaptable to certain kinds of country 
credits, though I am of the opinion that a fair interpretation 
of the rediscount provisions will bring within them practically 
all convertible agricultural assets. 

OTHER PROVISIONS AND SOME OMISSIONS. 


There are many other provisions of the bill I should like to 
refer to, but time will not permit. The measure contains many 
good provisions, but needs much amendment to perfect it. One 
of the most curious features of the legislation lie in its omis- 
sions. The last Democratic platform contained the following: 

We condemn the ig sae methods of depositing Government funds 
in a few favored banks largely situated in or controlled by Wall Street 
in return for political favors, and we pledge our party to provide by 
law for their deposit by competitive bidding in the -banking institu- 
tions of the country, national and State, without discrimination as to 
a upon approved securities, and subject to call by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Evidently our Democratic friends have concluded that “ the 
present methods of depositing Government funds” are not ob- 
jectionable. If so, they owe us an apology—or do they intend 
that this method should be continued “in return for political 
favors?’ At any rate they continue the system they so virtu- 
ously condemned. Another thing, our Democratic friends have 
for some time past been much disturbed about the “ Money 
Trust ” and the control of the money market by combination of 
ownership and interlocking directorates. The much condemned 
Aldrich plan had a provision denying representation to institu- 
tions so controlled, but our Democratic friends so lately and, 
in my opinion, so properly disturbed over money control fail 
utterly to provide any remedy. When I was a boy and lived on 
the Mississippi River they had steamboats that used up so 
much steam tooting in the face of danger that they had none 
left to make headway against it. Our Democratic friends are 
that way; they get so out of breath shouting about dangerous 
conditions they have no will or power left to remedy them. 

REASONS FOR BEING THANKFUL. 


Before I close I want to make a few observations which I 
had it in mind to make at the beginning of my remarks. The 
Democratic Party has reason to be profoundly thankful for 
many things. It has reason to be thankful that although a 
minority party it has, by grace of an unfortunate temporary 
split in the Republican Party, full control of the affairs of goyv- 
ernment. 

The Democratic Party have further reason to be profoundly 
thankful that, in the consideration of this banking and currency 
question, it is the fortunate heir and beneficiary of the illumi- 
nation and elucidation which the subject has received in the 
last few years, largely at the hands of Republicans. 

Furthermore, you have reason to be profoundly thankful for 
the attitude of the American people toward your efforts. Re- 
alizing as the people do how much investigation, research, and 
discussion have done to clarify the situation—the country is 
assuming that if you are not entirely lacking in judgment and 
the power to assimilate ideas you will have no great diffi- 
culty in putting into concrete form the crystallized consensus 
of public opinion on the subject, particularly if you will listen 
to words of wisdom from Republican sources. 

Of course the people take no stock in the notion that the cur- 
rency laws should be amended because your tariff bill is going 
to give them new opportunities requiring the use of new 
banking and currency facilities. Rather they take the view 
that the evils, present and threatened by your tariff legislation, 
may perhaps be minimized through currency legislation. They 
are therefore more inclined to trust you with the job than 
their lively recollection of your checkered record with regard 
to currency and coinage would perhaps warrant. 

The country will now accept and make the best of legisla- 
tion on this subject that it dees not wholly approve. When a 
party has an opportunity to legislate in the presence of such a 
state of public mind and opinion, it is wise-if it acts, and if 
in acting it carefully considers opinions offered in good faith 
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and does not assume an air of hostility and suspicion toward 
every suggestion made. So far as we are concerned we are 
Willing to give you full credit if you succeed in getting a sound 
and workable bill, and will only fail in support of your proposi- 
tions to the extent that, in our opinion, they are fundamentally 
indefensible and unquestionably harmful. 

Is THE GOOD WORK TO BE ABANDONED AFTER ALL? 

Very recently we have heard many covert suggestions and 
some open declarations that after all the labor and travail with 
which this measure has been brought forth, after all the pain 
of its delivery and the incessant and solicitous ministrations of 
its numerous and exalted midwives and nurses, it is to be de- 
serted and abandoned utterly. It is also said that in the stead 
of this offspring of Democracy, whose legitimacy though denied 
by some has been vouched for by the head of the party, there is 
to be adopted a creature of questionable parentage but bearing 
a close family resemblance to the Vreeland-Aldrich emergency 
currency act. Is it possible that Dame Democracy will permit 
so shameful a desertion and so questionable an adoption as 
this? 

I will not venture to say, for I do not know, how many post 
offices and other jobs still remain to be handed out. If the 
cohesive force of patronage pap is spent and is no longer 
effective, then I shall expect the discordant factions of Democ- 
racy to resolve into their original elements of greenbackers, 
fiatists, and silver-coinage and gold-standard men and fail utterly 
to agree on any real constructive legislation. As I love my 
country and desire her prosperity, I hope the power of -patron- 
age, which has wrought such evils in tariff legislation, may in 
some measure be justified by compelling proper and needed 
currency legislation. We stand ready to help. [Applause.| 

I am sorry that I can not in the time allotted me complete 
my speech. I fear that this hurried statement does not give a 
very clear idea of my attitude toward many features of the bill. 
Possibly in the moment that I have left I can somewlhit 
trate how I feel about the measure by referring t 
incident. Away back yonder in the range days in my 
Jack Moore was foreman of the “O bir K,” on the Ch 
River, just on the other side of the Black Hill's. Ja: 
not only a good cowman but Jack was also a good sport, and i 
grieved his Missouri soul that the “O bar K”™ bed not foun: 
in all its saddle string in one long summer a cayuse that coul 
win a single one of the many races with which th: 
enlivened the round-ups; and so, when, booted 
started to market with the beef herd in the fall he 
to the boys that he proposed to buy some critter d 
he sold the cattle that would pass for a cow pony 
would restore the luster of the “Obar K.” While the 
did involve a departure from sporting virtue, the | 
agreeable to it. 

Now, while Jack was a gocd cowman, he was no ;s 
match for the slick “ hoss traders” down at Kans 
the smooth and perky animal for which he bartered 1 
summer’s wages after the nine days’ drive back to the 
about as weary and ornery a looking critter 
over the trail. More than that, the night of his 
got mixed up in a fight with a range stallion, after whic! 
episode his condition absolutely baffled description. 
was his condition in the gray dawn of the next mor 
the boys gathered around the corral to examine the 
chase, and Jack stood by, rope in hand. waiting for 
ment of the fellows on the purchase he had made. 

“ Mizzou” Hines was the spokesman, and he spol 
wise. He said. “Jack, I ‘low when them slick f 
there put that critter over on ye ye thought ye w 
something, and ye wuz. I won't say. seein’ he’s got 
and a haid, that ye can’t make some kind of a hoss ovt 
but take it from me, as a friend, Jack, he'll need a | 
fixin’.” [Laughter and applduse.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BaturicKk]. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the louse, 
after some little acrimony that has been displayed in the dis- 
cussion of this subject heretofore I trust that my discourse will 
be considered more pleasant. 

We have in the pending bill a little touch of farm 
but I think we will all agree that it does not go far enough. 
I believe it is understood that. without doubt, there will be 
presented to this House during the next session a complete and 
sufficient farm-credit measure. What form that will take I do 
not know. I have my opinion as to what it should be and I 
will attempt to promulgate it. But I am certain of one thing 
now, and that is that it will be totally impossible and com- 
paratively useless for any of us to attempt to hitch an efficient 
amendment upon this banking and currency Dill. 
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During the discussion of the parcel post, we all remember, 
there were amendments and various bills and ideas presented 
by Members of the House that required nearly 20 minutes to 
read, and no man in the House aside from the authors had even 
heard of them. No committee had considered them. They did 
not come before the House in that official capacity and manner. 
I trust we will not attempt to graft a farm-credit bill upon this 
currency measure in any such manner as that. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 30, 1912, the total amount of money 
in the United States was $3,648,870,650. 

The national banks alone loaned $5,953,904,481 for that year. 
The total loan is over twice this amount. In other words, we 
lend in a year’s business about three times as much money as 
we have. Nothing could better illustrate the necessity of com- 
mercial credit in all our industries. 

Without credit the commerce of the world would falter, pro- 
duction and distribution would become imadequate, and our 
social and economic status would relapse to a condition of 
semibarbarism. 

The commerce of the cities has fixed a cost of credit that 
agriculture can not pay. The turning of his active capital 
but once each year; his lack of credit, social connections, and 
distance from the money market; his smaller profit in propor- 
tion to investment and the fear of debt, superinduced by the 
necessity of carrying impossible obligations; the small ratio of 
active capital to his fixed capital, are rensons why the farmer 
has not fully profited by the great scheme of commercial credit. 
The merehant and the manufacturer, turning their capital 
every three or four months, can use short-time credit. They are 
“constant customers” of and are “acquainted” at the bank. 
The bank knows their limitations better than it knows the 
farmer's. The bank can make more money on short-time loans 
than on long-time leans, and thus the short-time loans get the 
lnoney. 

The farmer needs better short and long time loan facilities. 
If he is out of debt, he can get seasonable loans on short-time 
terms better than the farmer with an impossible mortgage. It 
is to this latter class mainly that we should first give our 
attention. 
LONG-T 











RM MORTGAGES WOULD HELP SHORT-TIME CREDITS. 

Everybedy in a community knows that a five-year mortgage 
of one-half the value of a farm is impossible. The banker 
knows it and hesitates to grant the short-time loan. If we ean, 
then, arrange for long-time terms upon farm-land mortgage 
loans which the farmer can meet, which do not consume abso- 
lutely his yearly returns, his credit will pick up with the banker 
on the short-time loans, and we will have done much to cure 
the ills of the whole situation. 

For many years we have expended large sums through our 
Federal and State Agricultural Departments to encourage and 
instruct the farmers in advanced methods of agriculture, but 
while European countries have for over a half century recog- 
nized that with the knowledge of how to do a thing must also 
go the money with which to do it, this country has taken no 
steps, except by some legislation in various States limiting the 
interest rate, that would assist agriculture in this direction. 
This limitation upon the interest rate is a sign that we have 
long since recognized the necessity of curbing the selfishness of 
money lende 

All of our States limit the legal rate to from 6 to 8 per cent, 
but permit by contract a rate of interest as high as 12 per cent. 
Eleven of our States do not restrict the contract limit, permitting 
any rate that the exigencies of the borrower and the avarice 
of the lender may agree to. Everywhere to the regular interest 
rete is usually added a commission and various charges for ex- 
pense which, all told, brings the average annual cost of farm 
loans in this country to over 8 per cent. 

CONDITIONS DEMAND RELIEF FOR 

The 1910 statistics report a mortgage indebtedness upon ten- 
and farms of $1,320.600.000 and upon farm-home farms of $1,726,- 
172,851, bringing the total of reported farm-land mortgage 
indebtedness to $3,460,172,851. The annual interest charge levied 
against our *, which must, in the last analysis, be a cost 
added to the 
entire population of the United States. Consumption must take 
eare of this charge, and this means $7 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States added each year to the cost of 
farm produce. 

Upon the farmer directly falls this burden with the most de- 
pressing results and discouraging influences, but the city 
dweller pays as well. The effects are not lost upon our young 
people who at the threshold of life come to determine their 
future avocation, and I believe this to be among the principal 
reasons wliy so many of our young men leave the farm for city 
occupations and intrude their competition upon the labor of 
our urban communities. 






CONSUMER, 
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The facts plainly indicate that agriculture in proportion to 
our population and as related to progress in other industries 
is waning, 

This is well illustrated by the increase of farm tenancy. 
1880, 25.6 per cent of all our farms were operated by tenants; 
in 1890, 28.4 per cent; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; and in 1910, 37.1 


In 


per cent. This shows a steady and positive increase of tenantry. 
It is not entirely beyond conjecture, using these figures as a 
basis, to foresee a possible situation of tenantry in this country 
not far removed from the baneful influence which the British 
Empire is proceeding to eliminate in Ireland with an expendi- 
ture of public funds gathered by the taxing power, already 
amounting to over one-third of a billion dollars. 

Since 1910 the farm-home owners have increased onky 0.8 per 
cent, while the farm tenants have increased 16.3 per cent. The 
farm homes mortgaged in 1890 were 28.2 per cent of the whole; 
in 1900, 31.6 per cent; in 1910, 33.6 per cent. This shows a 
steady and absolute increase of mortgages upon the farm homes. 
I mean by “farm homes” those farms where the owner resides 
upon and operates them. 

The mortgage debt on farm homes in the United States in 
1890 was $1,085.915,860; in 1910, $1,726,172.851. It is true that 
the mortgage debt of 1910 is a smaller percentage of the value 
of the property than the debt of 1890, but with this vastly in- 
creased mortgage indebtedness the productive acreage has 
not kept pace, and production, not sale value, is the means 
by which farm debts are paid. Owing to the increase of 
population and the consequent advance of price of products, 
farm land has vastly increased in sale value, but the debt per 
farm bears a much greater ratio to the number of acres with 
which to pay this debt than it did in 1860. To illustrate: 
In 1890 the improved acres per farm of farm homes averaged 
72.2 per cent of the whole. In 1910 the improved acres per 
farm averaged 75.1 per cent, an increase in 20 years of only 
2.9 per cent of improved acreage, while in the last 10 years alone 
the increased mortgage per farm is 39.8 per cent. The average 
debt per farm in 1890 was $1,224, while the average debt per 
farm in 1910 was $1,715, and the average acreage per farm 
dropped from 146.2 acres in 1900 to 138.1 acres in 1910. It 
is palpable that this increase of 39.8 per cent of debt per farm 
can not be taken care of with an increase of 2.9 per cent of 
productive acreage and a decreased total acreage per farm. 
No matter how valuable an acre of land may become as a selling 
proposition, it vil net produce more dollars than when it was 
worth very much less. 

The encroachment of the cities, the failure of full production 
because of labor searcity and other reasons have in some States 
shown startling examples of the decrease in productive acreage. 
There are 16,000 fewer improved productive acres now in the 
State of Ohio than there were 20 years ago. 

From 1899 to 1909 the increase in acreage of all cereals, 
which are relatively the most important food products derived 
from the farm, was 3.5 per cent, but the increase in production, 
rated in bushels, which determines food value, was only 1.7 per 
cent. Between 1900 and 1910 the rate of increase of population 
in the United States and consequent increased consumption was 
considerably greater than in the previous decades, indicating in- 
creased consumption against decreasing production, 

The increase of population since 1890 in the cities is nearly 
100 per cent, while the increase of population in the country 
is only about 20 per cent. 

No student of our sociological and economic conditions can 
look upon this latter fact with equanimity, and they can plainly 
see in it possibilities fraught with increasing danger, not only 
to the prosperity of the country, but to the preservation of a 
well-ordered republican form of government. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will, although my time is short. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman any figures showing rela- 
tive amount of bank stock held by live rural communities in 
this country, by men who live on the farm? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I have not, but can show that much more 
than half of the farmers not only do not own bank stock but 
have difficulty in paying their debts. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do not like to have the gentleman use 
my time. I think I have made answer to all the questions the 
gentleman has in mind in my speech, and if he will have the 
kindness to read it he will find them. I have tried to show 
that this is a work for the good of the whole country and that 
there is a necessity for it. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to say to the gentieman that where 
I live the farmers own most of the bank stock. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I am glad to hear it; and probably the 
bankers own most of the mortgages. 
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Our farms are our great food storehouses and the homes of 
a great citizenship unequaled for loyalty to government by any 
nation upon the earth. Cur immigrants are constantly com- 
plicating the heterogeneous character of our cities’ population 
and increasing the difficulties of government. To our farms we 
must turn this tide of immigration and look to them not only 
for our food, but for the best soil where the principles of free 
government will! flourish. 

If all this be true, then the matter of bringing about better 
credit facilities for the farmer and decreasing his interest rate 
is one which must be dealt with as speedily and in as practical 
a manner as possible that the thing may be done and results not 
dissipated by quibbling. It is, whatever may be the plan ac- 
cepted, a condition which wise statesmanship will not permit 
to drift and forever drift along because of abstract theories of 
governmental philosophy, or because of the opposition of selfish 
interests. The demand is imperative, the alarm has long been 
sounded. It is the disease of dry-rot afflicting our body politic. | for the aggrandizement of our monopoly builders. 

The quicker the sap ey is gave the eee — a not sed een. 

trust to the tardy Old World scheme of self-help. The disease aes ae i 

was mainly contracted from the infection of human selfishness, wan eevee sees Re tae ee oe ss fm apa eee 
largely disseminated by avaricious money lenders. The ques- interest not to exeeed 8 or 34 per ae ear ige coe cee —s 
tion will be, Shall we turn the case over to money lenders to rate not in excess of 44 per jth apy ieccnain anniaeinec case 
cure, or, the whole people being involved, will they take charge. ity of farm-land mortgages I 

of the cure for themselves? ? ‘In making this proposition I have attempted no i ati 

= ae - oa aoe eee mt nme but it is simply a sdantudien of a tried ane ee 
a itself is the ‘aide eerie ne successful example of | Di@n in operation in other countries, to the needs of the United 


the Government with funds provided by the Government, which 
take care of the land-mortgage loans. 
METHODS PROPOSED FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Several methods for application in this country have been pro- 
posed, and no doubt there will be others; but the question will 
settle down finally to whether we shall do it by a system of 
State aid, employing its enormous profit for the good of the 
whole people, or whether we shail delegate the power and turn 
over the profit to a system of private bunks. 

One plan is proposed whereby private capital of any class of 
citizens, not necessarily farmers, shall organize local rural 
banks, which in turn shall organize State rural banks and which 
shall pyramid the whole system into a so-called national rural 
bank. Such a system would be in direct conflict to the purpose 
of this new banking bill, wherein we endeavor to decentralize 
the people’s money and disseminate it, under Government con- 
trol, where it is most needed, instead of permitting it to be used 


















peration the world has ever produced. The Nation as a States. 
cooperé v ‘ : . . It will be worth while in this connection to call attention to 
body ean do this thing better than it will be done if trusted to those 4 =e , Siac ; ae Save 

] countries ; ‘ already 7 ui »d suc- 
seasonal Seinabea inet ountries which have already met with unqualified suc 


cess through my plan. 
Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Over one-half century ago some of the States of Europe were Mr. BATHRICK. Yes; only for a short question. 
confronted with the rather sudden necessity of taking care of Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman contemplate any plan 
a similar but more aggravated agricultural situation. They | of aid to the home builders in town? 
had permitted their money lenders and trades people to prey Mr. BATHRICK. Land is the best credit basis in the world. 
upon the necessities of agriculture until, almost before they had | Everybody agrees to that proposition; but there is another 
realized it, they found themselves face to face with possible | qualification, the productive quality of the land, that character 
famine. of the land which gives the man who owns land something to 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman state what| pay with. If we consider lending money on land, we should 
country started this farm-credit sys‘em? begin with land of a productive character, and that is the 
Mr. BATHRICK. It was started first by State aid in the | farmer’s land. 


WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE DONE. 


countries of France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and Belgium. Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Has the gentleman any draft 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. When was it started? of a bill on this subject? 
Mr. BATHRICK. First about 1848, I believe. Mr. BATHRICK. I introduced a tentative bill in the last 


In Austria, Germany, France, Russia, and the Balkan States, | Congress and also in this session for the purpose of helping 
and practically everywhere, the taxing power of the people was | my propaganda of education on the subject. I will introduce 
called upon to provide funds with which to cure the conditions. | another bill for consideration of the committee very soon. 
Actual subsidies or gifts were distributed to both private and 
Government owned or controlled banks at a very low rate of inter- 
est or none, to be reloaned at a higher rate of interest to farmers. 
Various cooperative plans were originated by men of high ideals 
and encouraged by those who would rather take care of the 
farmer’s money and make a profit upon it themselves than see 
the Government loan the money to the farmer and make a profit 
for the whole people. The result of it is that, while a system 
of cooperation sprang up and grew until it became an elabo- 
rate farm-credit organization, embodying in Germany some 
17,000 small credit banks, with various central ussociations, it 
required from 50 to 60 years to bring it to its present condition 
of utility. That it is an effective assistance t agriculure now 
there can be no doubt, but can we or need we wait a half cen- 
tury for its kind to unfold in this country? That it is equally 
effective politically in an undesirable way is also true. The 
money is pyramided from the farmers to the apex cooperative 
bank, thence into the great banks of the big money centers to 
serve as an important adjunct to every nefarious use of the 
people’s money in high finnnce. 

As an example of the tardiness of a self-help plan, dragging 
its weary way along through the years, it may be stated that 
Treland, in 1894, instituted a cooperative farm-credit plan and, 
after 15 years of operation, the total amount loaned the last 
year was only $275,000. 

Great Britain has been flooded with a propaganda of educa- 
tion—and she has been nearer to the star cooperative country of 
the world, Germany—and she instituted cooperative farm bank- 
ing associations, but there are now only about 100 of them, 
with an outstanding loan of less than $160,000. 

France instituted a cooperative credit plan in 1857, Austria- 
Hungary in 1864, Russia in 1861, Italy and Belgium in 1864; 
and these cooperative societies, left entirely to the propaganda 
of self-help, after 50 years do not yet meet the demand. 

As differentiated somewhat from the short-time-credit asso- 
ciations in Europe there are land-mortgage banks conducted with 
private capital, and some conducted under direct ownership of 


STATE AID IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

In 1894 New Zealand passed a law empowering the Goyvern- 
ment to borrow money and lend it to farmers. This law has 
been in operation now for nearly 18 years, and up to 1912 it had 
loaned over $55.000,000 on land mortgages on approximately 60 
per cent of the value of the farms. The loans run from 17 
to 363 years on an amortized plan, whereby certain fixed sums 
were paid semiannually. These fixed sums included the in- 
terest upon the debt, with a margin which each year reduced 
the principal. 

When this law was put into operation in New Zealand bor- 
rowers were paying over 8 per cent annual interest, with costs 
added, but after the enactmeat of the law the interest rates 
rapidly fell to 4 and 44 per cent. Private money lenders were 
then willing to lend money at that rate. The postmasters and 
other officials are used as agents of the loan department, and 
receive and transmit loans, blank applications, and so forth. 

That those unfamiliar with the facts may understand that 
New Zealand, in progress of Government, practically leads the 
world, it may be stated that her newspapers compare favor- 
ably with any country; that she has a larger college attendance 
in proportion to population than the United States, Great 
Britain, or France; that she owns her railroads, telephunes, 
telegraphs, and express companies; that she éstablished postal 
savings banks in 1867; put into operation the income tax in 
1891; instituted a national provident fund adopted by England 
and Canada; a mothers’ pension Inw adopted by many of our 
States; land settlement loans adopted since by Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and many other countries; has an employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation law, which we long since should 
have had; has a land registration system adopted by some of 
our States; is far ahead of us in the matter of good public 
highways and has been the “ject of commendation by our best 
students of political economy for many yerrs. 

In Australia, which, if we take out West Virginia, is as 
large as the United States, there are six States, in each of 
which the Government borrows money and loans it at a profit. 
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Their maximum term of loan is 363 years and the interest 
asked is never over 5 per cent. 

In these States of Australia the population is sparse and 
widely scattered and conditions fairly represent the most 
difficult which would be encountered by the same plan in the 
United States. In the Province of Victoria, since 1896 up 
to 1910, $14,500,000 was loaned at a maximum interest not more 
than 5 per cent, but usually 43 per cent. Out of the total 
number of loans outstanding in 1910 only 10 farmers out of 
3,331 were in arrears, the amount involved being only $500. 

In Tasmania the Government-guaranteed securities were 
issued and the money loaned at the rate of 4 per cent, and no 
losses have been sustained, although the loans .were made on 
very small amounts, often as low as $125. : 

Over $50,000,000 has been raised upon Government securities 
in New South Wales and loaned since 1902. This act was origi- 
nally intended for an emergency act for the farmers suffering 
from drought, but developed into general application. Loans 
were made upon as high as 66 per cent of the value of the land, 
and the interest rate to borrowers was 4 per cent. 

In these States private money lenders attempted to circum- 
vent the law when a sale was made by forcing the buyer of a 
farm to agree to borrow money of them at their specified rate 
of interest, but in 1910 an act was passed practically annulling 
such contracts. 

In Queensland a loan fund has been appropriated by Parlia- 
ment and also borrowed upon bonds. In 1910, 2,300 loans were 
granted. 

In South Africa, by the act of 1912, the Land & Agricul- 
tural Bank of South Africa was established, taking over the 
assets of the Agricultural Bank of the Transvaal and the land 
and agricultural loan funds of Orange Free State and Natal. 
This bank possesses a loan fund provided by Government re- 
sources of various kinds, which may be voted by Parliament. 
It is controlled by a board of five men, who are appointed by 
the Governor General. 

In Norway in 1887 a mortgage bank endowed by the State was 
established, and this money was appropriated from the tax 
fund, 

Money is being loaned to farmers there at an interest rate 
as low as 4 per cent on terms running as long as 40 years, 
payable semiannually by amortization. ‘The Government pays 
the salaries and wages of all employees of this bank. 

In France the Crédit Foncier was organized in 1852 and at 
the outset was subsidized to the extent of 10,000.000 francs, 
which was afterwards increased to 60,000,000 francs. France 
has loaned its district agricultural credit banks more than 
100,000,000 francs. The Crédit Foncier, aside from this endow- 
ment, enjoys the privilege of conducting a lottery, which seems 
to be an important assistance for the flotation of its bonds or 
debentures. This bank loans money at a rate of 410 per cent 
on long-time loans. 

Many of the communes in Germany sell bonds upon the com- 
munal eredit and lend the money on mortgages. 

In the report to the British Board of Agriculture on the sub- 
ject of agricultural credit, by J. R. Cahill, which was presented 
to both Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, the following 
facts are gleaned: 

The Altenburg Bank was given extended scope under State 
guaranty in 1818 and 1837. State guaranty from the time of 
their foundation was possessed by the banks in Hanover, 
Cassel, Wiesbaden, Meiningen, Oldenburg, Sondershausen, and 
Hesse, but in the case of Hanover its guaranty did not extend 
to a large sum. Six of these institutions exist in Prussia. 

In 1866 the Kingdom of Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse- 
Nassau, and the Duchy of Hesse were annexed to the King- 
dom of Prussia, and each of these possessed institutions under 
the guaranty of the State. Because of adverse Prussian policy 
these institutions were transformed into institutions under the 
guaranty of the union of the communes of the Provinces in the 
case of the Hanover Bank and into institutions under the 
guaranty of the unions of the administrative districts in the 
case of Cassel and Wiesbaden banks. 

The liabilities of the banks at Dusseldorf and at Munster 
were guaranteed by the communes of the Provinces. The 
bank at Sigmaringen fulfills the function of a mortgage-credit 
institution and is under the guaranty of the communes. 

The Bavarian Agricultural Bank was practically founded and 
capitalized by the State, the State having advanced $1,500,000, 
part of which pays 38 per cent interest and part of which pays 
to the State no interest at all. 

The management in most cases is wholly or partly elected by 
the assembly or council of the public authority guaranteeing the 
liabilities oz the bank. 
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The Gotha Bank is a State institution, guaranteed and super- 
vised by the State, but it possesses separate legal status and 
management. 

In Bautzen the communal assembly exercises supervisory 
authority subject to the final revision of the State. 

In Weisbaden, Cassel, Hanover, Rhine Province, and West- 
phalia supervision lies with the assemblies of the respective 
administrative districts or Provinces. 

All the shares of the Hessian Public Mortgage Bank, estab- 
lished in 1902, are held by the State communes and public sav- 
ings banks, and the State guarantees its bonds. 

The banks in Munster and Dusseldorf do not issue their own 
bonds, but bonds of the Provinces in which each is situated. 

This report further says: “In aiming at profits beyond the 
payment of expenses, although in fact considerable sums are 
usually allocated to public purposes, as the result of their opera- 
tions they grant loans more cheaply than the joint-stock mort- 
gage banks.” 

In 1895 the Prussian minister of finance established a State- 
endowed Central Cooperative Credit Bank, which loaned money 
to farmers’ cooperative credit societies, the fund being provided 
from the State’s public moneys. 

The bank began its operation with a capital of $750,00( pro- 
vided by the State from bonds bearing 8 per cent interest. 
Other sums from the same source followed. In 1907 the 
sums advanced to 53 cooperative unions amounted to about 
$165,000,000. 

Up to 1851 the Hanover Mortgage Credit Bank was restricted 
by law not to lend money in certain ways in competition to 
private associations, but at that time this restricion was re- 
moved. This instance is only one of many where private money 
lenders resented the intrusion of Government upon their profits. 

In Switzerland there are 11 banks under cantonal guaranty. 
Nearly all of these banks turn over their profits to the State for 
public purposes. Local or district revenue authorities assist in 
collection of interest and other payments. The banks are man- 
aged usually by a special committee appointed by the State. 
In other cases the commiitee is wholly or partly elected by the 
department or public authority guaranteeing the liabilities of 
the bank. 

In Denmark special State aid is given in the following man- 
ner: Cooperative credit sccieties are exempted from stamp du- 
ties and court fees. State refunds the expense of making their 
loans; State guarantees 4 per cent interest on their obligations 
and payment of organization’s expenses up to the amount of 
$2,680. Government’s control is exercised in selection of the 
president of each society and one of the auditors and in making 
or approval of by-laws. The annual subsidy and other kinds of 
subvention given by the State in Denmark has shown a marked 
improvement in agricultural success. Eighty-nine per cent of 
the farmers own their own land, a larger per cent than in any 
other country. Denmark exported in 1908 at the rate of $9 per 
acre for every farm, which is equalled by no other country. It 
appears to be a direct result of cheap money with the collateral 
result of smaller farms, more farmer home owners, and better 
cultivation. 

Aside from State aid given throughout the whole world for 
the purposes of assisting farm credit it has been given in other 
ways for the purpose of conserving agriculture and in carrying 
out a far-sighted policy of taking care of food supplies. 

Tenantry in Ireland had become such a menacé to the peace 
and prosperity of the island that the British Government was 
obliged to institute measures for assistance. Up to 1911 Great 
Britain had advanced $3351,000,000 to farm tenants for the pur- 
pose of acquiring their farms in fee simple. They will return 
these sums and wipe out their debt in a period approximating 
684 years. ‘The Government has appropriated $25,000,000 for 
the purpose of erecting 34,000 cottages for farm laborers. This 
policy of agricultural conservation is expected to require an out- 
lay on the part of the British Government of over $1,000,000,000 
which in time will be returned by the farmers at a profit to the 
Crown. 

The Province of New Brunswick in Canada is purchasing 
large tracts of land with public money, cutting these into 
smaller tracts, building farm homes, fences, and ditches, and 
selling the farms on advantageous terms to farmers. Canada is 
doing much in the matter of direct State aid to encourage 
immigration to her large areas of farm lands. She main- 
tains agents in the United States, paying them a commission 
for every man, woman, and child induced to emigrate to the 
Dominion. She builds roads, guarantees railroad bonds, builds 
public highways, schoolhouses, and carries out many projects 
of internal improvement which some of our people of the 
United States, who cling to abstract theories of government, 
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are prone to condemn, while Canada is getting our farm 
citizens at the rate of about 100,000 per year. From 1906 to 
1912, 674,305 citizens of the United States emigrated to Canada, 
taking with them an estimated wealth per capita of $1,150. 

In the last 15 years 99,508 homestead entries have been made 
in western Canada by former United States citizens, and in 
the meantime our shrewd money lenders have been persistently 
and industriously looking for 8 per cent victims. 

Our Government had better pay more attention to the future 
of our food supply and less to our 8 per cent patriots. 

STATE AID IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Under the act of June 17, 1902, the Government of the 
United States appropriated all the money received from sale of 
public lands in 16 Western States for the purpose of building 
irrigation works. Various sums were expended in this manner 
to a total of $16.933,643.78. All of this was public money which 
indirectly was loaned to the farmers. There were many set- 
tlers upon these tracts thus irrigated, and many afterwards 
came, and to there a charge per acre for the use of the water 
was made sufficient to repay the money the Government ex- 
pended. It is an exact parallel with my proposition—to borrow 
money and lend it to the farmers generally in this country at 
a fair rate of interest, with the exeeption that I do not propose 
to tax the people of the United States to procure the loan fund 

By the act of June 30, 1906. the Secretary of the Treasury 
was empowered to issue certificates of indebtedness bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent up to the sum of $20.000,000 for the 
purpose of furthering irrigation projects. This money was in- 
tended to be indirectly loaned to the farmer and borrowed upon 
the equivalent of Government bonds. 

The Federal act of March 4, 1907, authorized the Philippine 
Government to guarantee for 25 years a yearly income of 4 per 
cent upon capital invested in agricultural banks by private par- 
ties for the purpose of encouraging loans to the farmers. Capi- 
tal hesitated and did not engage in the business. 

On June 18, 1907, on the advice of the Attorney General of 
the United States as to the constitutionality of the procedure, 
the Philippine Government established a government agricul- 
tural bank with a capital of government funds and officered by 
government officials. It began operation in 1908. The report 
of the minister of finance and justice in 1908 states “it seems 
beyond question that these banks will prove an important 
feature in the restoration and promotion of agriculture in the 
Philippine Islands.” In another report in 1910 he states one 
of the good results already accomplished consists in the “ de- 
erease of usury in the Provinces.” 

Since 1850 we have given the railroads as primary and in- 
demnity grants 158.294.870 acres of land. It is extremely 


doubtful that we would have the great West with us now if 


these roads bad not been built. It was a means to an end, but 


had the Government built these roads itself the end would have 
It is an illuminating example of the folly of 
turning over a great Government policy to be carried out by 


been better. 


private interests. 


The Government is now in the business of delivering our mail, 
and it is still fresh in our memories how we were obliged to 
wrest from the star-route private interests this great Govern- 


ment function. 
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Year by year we appropriate large sums for the direct benefit 
of « few in many ways, that none of our great resources and 
utilities shall languish; and the greatest of all these is agricul- 
ture. 

So it is quite apparent that the plan I propose is not very 
much of an innovation; that it is simply taking up and extend- 
ing a plan found beneficent and profitable in almost every coun- 
try of the world, including our own. 

Many of the Provinces, States, communes, and countries that 
have put this plan ito execution have used the ; rofit—and there 
has always been a profit—for the purpose of decreasing tax:i- 
tion and for accomplishing some good to the whole people. 












22,600 MILES OF GOOD ROADS—-NOT ONE CENT TAXATION—FIVE YEARS’ 
PROFIT FROM FARM CREDIT. 

If the Government of the United States were to adopt my 
plan reducing the interest rate upon our farm-land mortgages, 
lending only on about one-half of the total, or upon that portion 
of this debt which lies upon our farm homes, approximating 
$1,700,000,000, in five years, after deducting all expenses, bor- 
rewing money at 3 per cent and lending it at 4} per cent, the 
profit would amount. in round numbers, to $136,000,000. With 
this sum, allowing $6,000 cost per mile, 22.600 miles of roads 
could be constructed. 

This would give us a good road from Miami, Fla., up the 
Atlantic coast to Augusta, Me.; from Boston via Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis to Seattle; from Seattle down the Pacific 
coast via San Francisco ang Los Angeles to San Diego, thence 
eastward to Austin, Tex., thence to New Orleans and to Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; a good road from New Orleans along the Missis- 
sippi to St. Paul; two central trunk lines westward again via 
Denver and Salt Lake City to the Pacifie coast; one from the 
Great Lakes to Mobile, Ala.; and between these lines reads con- 
necting the most important cities of the country. Between these, 
still, the map would look as if handfuls of jackstraws had been 
fastened to it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. PLATT. I was going to ask if these trunk lines were to 
be for the benefit of the farmer or the automobile owners 
throughout the country? 

Mr. BATHRICK. I am simply showing how to get the money 
available for improving these roads and tax no“one a penny. 
I am not making any suggestion as to where the roads shall be 
built or how. I shall not suggest any road plah in my bill. 

The Government can do this for the people without taxation, 
or the Government can let private interests get rich on these 
profits. Which? 

The good roads thus described are but a light touch of the 
whole plan for the future. 

If enacted into law, my farm-credit bill will provide a road 
fund in less than 40 years of a billion dollars and a hundred 
thousand miles, instead of the 22,600 miles of roads described, 
can be built. 

That those who are skeptical may verify my figures I insert 
| below a table showing the profit of the first five years upon 
| $1,700,000,000 on an amortized loan running out in 184 years, 
| with attached explanation. 






















































} Amount of Semiannual Amount paid Balance due Semiannual Amount to re- | Interest on re- Compound 
Numberinterest-paying period. semiannual jinterest due to! in to apply on principal. Government | loan foreach | loan balance interest 
payment. Government. | on principal. Pp Pp interest cost. 6 months. entire period. | accumulation. 
$68, 000, 000 $38, 250, 000 $29,750,000 | $1,670, 250,000 $25, 500, 000 $42, 500,000 $8, 606, 250 
68, 000, 000 37, 580, 625 30,419,375 | 1,639, 830, 625 25, 500, 000 43, 456, 250 
68, 000, 000 36, 896, 189 31,103,811 | 1,608,726, 814 25, 500, 000 44, 434,015 
68, 000, 000 36, 196, 353 31, 803, 647 1,576, 923, 169 25, 500, 000 45, 433, 780 
68, 000, 000 35, 480, 771 32, 519, 229 1, 544, 403, 938 25, 500, 000 46, 456,040 1, 022, 260 
68, 000, 000 34, 749, O88 33,250,912 | 1,511, 153, 026 25, 500, 000 47, 501, 300 1, 045, 26 
68, 000, 000 34, 000, 943 33, 999, 057 1, 477, 153, 969 25, 500, 000 48,570,079 j 1,068,779 
68, 000, 000 33, 334, 964 34, 665,036 | 1,442, 488, 933 25, 500, 000 49, 662, 905 1,092, 826 
68, 000, 000 32, 456, 000 35,544,000 | 1, 406,944, 933 25, 500, 000 50, 765,320 | 1, 102, 415 
68, 000, 000 31, 656, 260 36,343,740 | 1,370, 601,193 25, 500, 000 G1, 907, SSD }.. 2. -cnnwneeccenjencccceceeseoeee 
680,000,000 | 350,571,213 |................ Re od akties | 955,000,000 |................ | 45ses7, 228 re als, 
| | 
RECAPITULATION. | ments of $4 on each $100 of the debt, or $68.000.000 on the 
Interest paid to Government_________________________ $350, 571, 213 | Whole. The interest rate is 44 per cent, or half-yearly rate of 


Interest on reloan, entire period 
Compeund interest 


accumulation 


Total amount received by Government 
Total interest cost to Government 


Gross profit to Government___................. 142, 360, 856 


These computations are based, as stated above, on a loan of 
$1,700,000,000 (the farm-home mortgage debt) semiannual pay- 





45, 687, 228 
1, 102, 415 
397, 360, 856 
255, 000, 000 


| 24 per cent, to borrower. It is assumed that the Government 
| borrows the money on bonds bearing 3 per cent interest, payable 
| semiannually. The natural margin is thus 14 per cent. 

The net interest and principal receipts are reloaned. 

The profit for the whole term which pays out in 184 years 
would be $773,670,000. A lower rate of interest to the borrower, 
smaller semiannual payments, and longer paying-out term 


would considerably increase this amount of profit. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This table can only be taken as a prospectus; but, after lib- 
eral allowance for all conditions of practice, the profits are 
astounding. 

The result to the mortgage debtor would be that instead of 
the usual 6 to 8 per cent interest in this term of years, requir- 
ing him to pay altogether more than twice the amount that he 
borrowed, the debt is extinguished and he would pay by this 
method of gradual reduction of the principal and consequent 
annual decrease of the interest $148 on each $100 of his debt 
which would thus be canceled. 

In the same term at 6 per cent interest by the old plan, in 
order to cancel the debt at the end of the term, he would have 
paid $211 on each $100 owed. 


HOW PROFIT CAN BE GAINED. 


The profit to the Government from this system would depend 
upon the reinvestment of the sinking fund and profits. Surely, 
no one will: contend that this fund should not be reinvested for 
at least a part of the term of the loan-fund bonds. The re- 
deemable period of bonds should be optional with the Govern- 
ment after the first few years and their ultimate redeemable 
date be for a term approximating the series of mortgages they 
represent. The total outstanding bonds should bear as close a 
relation as possible to the sum accruing to the Government from 
the mortgages. It is not presumable that the mortgage debt 
will cease after the present mertgages are all liquidated. In 
other words, it is a running business where a balance is main- 
tained between assets and liabilities. 

Against invested profits, good-road bonds could be issued 
covering one term of profits to procure cash with which to build 
roads, depending upon another term of profits funded in cash 
or quick assets, like municipal bonds, to liquidate them. The 
same system may be used with reference to the loan-fund bonds. 
For as long as we have been a government we have issued new 
bonds with which to liquidate old bonds. All Governments of 
the world have done this, and if this method should be pursued, 
by my proposed land-mortgage plan, every 45 years, or less, 
after any series, the profit would be sufficient to liquidate the 
original loan-fund bonds. In the record of experience of other 
countries having long been operating this system, applications 
with adequate security have been more than sufficient to afford 
places for reloan. 

WIIAT IS THE 


DANGER OF LOSS? 


This question could safely and briefly be answered by the 
statement that land is the basis of all security. To this may be 
added that farm land is productive land as distinguished from 
land which is not productive and which is not used for farming 
purposes. The productive character of the land is a general 
safeguard against loss in that, while there is a fixity of value 
attached to land, it is greatly enhanced by the ability of 
the land to produce cash returns, which will eventually liquidate 
the debt, and no conception of security can conjure anything 
safer upon which to make a loan. 

But it will be interesting to know the results of actual ex- 
perience. 

New Zealand began to borrow money and lend it to her 
farmers in 1894, having, therefore, been engaged in the business 
about 18 years. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Do they loan at 43 per cent? 

Mr. BATHRICK. Their rate usually is 5 per cent, but if the 
borrower pays at the exact time it is due he pays 43 per cent. 

lor the last 16 years it has been lending to farmers it has 
loaned about $55,000,000, and its net profit, after deducting all 
expenses, is, reducing pounds, shillings, and pence approximately 
to dollars, $16,398,000. This is about $28 for every $100 loaned, 
and my estimate on a 4 per cent interest loan running 17} years 
is that the profit to the Government of the United States would 
be a trifle over $27 for each $100 loaned. Thus the actual ex- 
perience in New Zealand seems to safely confirm my estimate. 
In the year ending March 31, 1911, New Zealand had outstand- 
ing $25,000,000, and her net profits are given in her yearbook 
for that year as $302,500, which is approximately $1.25 for each 
$100. This multiplied by the 184 years would again be very 
close to verifying my estimate. New Zealand has borrowed 
money on bonds at 8 and 3% per cent and has most generally 
loaned it at 44 per cent. 

During the 16 years of the active operation of the plan in 
New Zealand there were only 41 foreclosures out of 16,005 loans. 
The cost of management was 75 cents on each $500 loaned. 
I am of the opinion that our cost of management, in proportion 
to the larger sum we would lend, would be less than this. 

The official yearbook of Australia shows that one Province 
had loaned for the four years from 1907 to 1910, inclusive, 
$35,150,000, and had made a profit of $826,095. The loan fund 
was borrowed at 3 per cent interest and loaned to the farmers 
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at 43 per cent. Some of these loans called for 5 per cent, but 
if the payments were made on the date due interest was to be 
44 per cent. 

The report from the Philippine Islands of the Government 
agricultural bank in 1910 on the outstanding debt, $257,450, 
showed the profit to be $31,477.18. 

In Switzerland there are 11 banks operating under cantonal 
guaranty, which have always shown a profit. 

The Bavarian Mortgage Exchange Bank, loaning on mort: 
gages at 44 per cent, has paid over 12 per cent dividends each 
year since 1890. In 1911 it paid 13 per cent. 

The Bavarian Union and Rhennish Mortgage Banks have paid 
at least 9 per cent dividends per annum during the 10 years 
from 1900 to 1909. Nearly all of the mortgage banks in Ger- 
many, whose business is especially that of lending money on 
farm mortgages at a low rate of interest, pay in excess of 7 
per cent dividends. And in nearly all the countries where the 
subvention of the State has forced the interest rate to as low 
as 43 per cent private companies have entered the business and 
are paying satisfactory dividends from the profits made on lend- 
ing money at that rate. 

The most noted example in the world of a private land-mort- 
gage banking institution, possessing in some few features legis- 
lative privileges from the State, is the Prussian Central Land 
Joint Stock Co. of Germany, whose principal business is that of 
lending money upon farm-land mortgages. This bank issues 
bonds based upon mortgages and appears to be very well satis- 
fied with its profit on the margin between the interest it pays 
and the interest it exacts upon loans, which is about one-fourth 
of 1 per cent, but its fees for the preliminary granting of the 
loan are between 2 and 3 per cent. It was founded in 1870. 
From 1870 to 1879 it paid 94 per cent; in 1880, 84 per cent; in 
1890, 10 per cent; and in 1911, 94 per cent dividend—and in 
neither of the interim years less than 8 per cent. In 1903, the 
Nassau district mortgage credit bank turned over to the Govern- 
ment as part of the revenues of the district about $150,000. 
This being a Government bank, the Government revenue officials 
of the district receive applications, pass judgment thereon, and 
receive and pay money on behalf of the bank. 

Eight of our 48 States are loaning public-school funds upon 
farm-land mortgages. During 22 years, in which Idaho has 
loaned money to farmers, only six foreclosures have taken 
place, and no loss is reported. North Dakota has never lost a 
cent, and the result is practically the same in all the other States 
which had outstanding on farm mortgages in the year 1911 a 
little over $25,000,000. 

It has been suggested that the loss on farm-land mortgages 
has been minimized because of limited territory in those coun- 
tries where the system has been in operation. This assumption 
will hardly hold good. A management in the center of a terri- 
tory not over 100 miles square, desiring to loan money on land 
mortgages, would necessarily have to depend upon agents for 
appraisal, title examination, and other inspection. There can 
be no reason, this being true, why agencies employed by a cen- 
tral management in a territory two or three thousand miles 
square would not be as reliable and the business conducted as 


safely. Australia is nearly as large in area as the United 
States. Large sums of eastern money is sent West and South 


in this country to find high interest. This money is loaned by 
agents. Some of our large insurance companies lend exclusively 
on farm-land mortgages through their agents, and boast of their 
security. One of these lends at an average of 6} per cent. 

Nothing works quite so well as we hope, but the results of 
experience have been astonishing and highly pleasing. At any 
rate, the profits are sufficient to attract the capital of the 
shrewdest bankers throughout the world. 

OPERATION. 


As to general operation, it must be remembered that we 
would be dealing largely with men who already have mort- 
gages upon their farms and who, in all probability, at the first 
period permitted them in their contract would transfer their 


mortgages from the present holders to the Government. Un- 
doubtedly title was cleared before the mortgage could be 


placed upon these farms, and on this class of loans a satis- 
factory abstract of title could be very easily and cheaply brought 
up to date. Other mortgages would scarcely present greater 
difficulties. 

A system of land registration is now in operation in six 
States of the Union which adds security and simplicity to 
dealings in land. After the showing of the land-mortgage busi- 
ness of this country as now carried on the lack of a registra- 
tion system will not invalidate my plan, but the plan will hasten 
general adoption of a better registration system. 

We have in the State of Ohio and contiguous territory 18 
post-office inspectors. If each of these were placed in the center 
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of a given equal territory covering the entire State of Ohio, 
they would have to travel but 24 miles in any direction in order 
to attend to any business required of them to operate my plan. 
There are 2,538 rural carriers in the State of Ohio, who cover 
60.000 miles of rural roads every day of the year, and are, in 
the main, well posted as to the people upon and contiguous to 
their routes. There are in the State of Ohio 2,459 postmasters, 
who, if each were located in a territory of an equal number of 
square miles, would be obliged to travel but 2 miles in each 
direction in order to attend to any business the Government 
might require of them. Then there are United States marshals, 
revenue collectors—with more to come when the income-tax 
measure becomes a law—and district attorneys and land agents, 
all told, many thousands, some of whom are not overburdened 
in the performance of their duties and could be well employed 
to help in this work. Taking the present Government force, the 
country is alive with Federal officials upon whom there would 
be imposed no hardship if they were required to assist in carry- 
ing out this scheme. 

Again, there are county auditors, treasurers, appraisers, 
township supervisors, and trustees, who, for a small fee, would 
provide safe means of investigation. If necessary, 10 land- 
mortgage agents can be placed in each State as inspectors to 
work in conjunction with other public officials, but no tried 
system requires this, 

IS IT CLASS LEGISLATION? 

Almost invariably a cry of class legislation is raised against 
any measure which some people do not want. 

The Canadian minister of immigration, Sir Arthur Hawks, 
says: 

It would be difficult for those whose dividends are founded on 
Government guarantees and subsidies to oppose application in Canada 
of a principle that is operated in the United Kingdom, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The Government factor in the use of public credit is an 
object to be achieved, and not the incidental advantage that may 
alight on an individual here and there. 

It would, indeed, appear inconsistent for a stockholder or 
oflicial of any of our railroads having been the recipient of 
favors from this Government to call this proposed measure 
class legislation. We have given the railroads millions of 
acres of land, and have guaranteed their bonds, that the steel 
ribbons might link the West with the East and the produce of 
the vast areas of the western farms could be transported to 
feed the residents of the cities. 
a prominent factor in the progress and greatness of our Nation, 
no one can deny. Were we able to do so, who would be willing 
to tear up the tracks between Chicago and the Pacific and take 
back our 158,000,000 acres of land? 

We are depositing public money in a great many banks and 
have collected all the way from no interest up to 2 per cent. 
Is it class legislation to lend money to farmers at 44 per cent 
and not class legislation to permit the use of our public funds 
by the banks at 2 per cent? The people of our country haye, 
for a great many years, been taxed to pay the interest upon 
bonds employéd as a basis of bank currency circulation. 'The 
bankers have purchased these bonds, received the interest 
thereon and an equal amount of money which they have loaned 
to the people at profitable rates. No individual in the United 
States has been permitted this privilege. Is this class legisla- 
tion, or was it a great Government policy designed to get into 
circulation the necessary medium of exchange? ‘The necessity 
for a proper system of currency is no greater than the neces- 
sity to conserve our food supplies. 

We have appropriated many millions of dollars annually 
through our Agricultural Department to encourage and assist 
agriculture. ‘This was not done through paternalistic motives, 
but in order to support a farseeing policy of transcendent im- 
portance to the whole people regardless of classes. 

In bringing into cultivation our deserts by an extensive sys- 
tem of irrigation fostered by Government subsidy and guaran- 
ties we have simply attempted to carry out this wise economic 
policy, against which no statesman has declaimed. We have 
already decided that Government money loaned the Philippine 
farmers is a wise procedure, and the practice there of years 
gives sufficient confirmation. Surely we have no less interest 
in the American farmer than in our “little brown brothers ” 
of the Philippine Islands. Surely we have no less reason to aid 
the farmer here at home than we have in our transitory pos- 
session of the Orient. 

State aid in nearly all of the countries in the world has been 
the beginning of the greatest assistance to the lowering of the 
interest rate and a consequent improvement and benefit to agri- 
culture, and State aid is the sustaining factor in the system 
now. Without it in 10 years the money lenders would again 
have the farmer by the throat. Every one of our States has 
found it necessary to limit the greed of money lenders, and there 


That these railroads have been | 
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seems to be no reason why the Federal Government should not 
go further in the matter. A law lending money to farmers at 
44 per cent would be no more obnoxious to the money lenders 
than a law reducing the legal rate to 43 per cent, except that 
in my proposition the profits would accrue to the benefit of the 
whole people and in the other to the benefit of the lenders. 
With these facts plainly before the people of this country the 
farmer will be fully justified in looking with suspicion upon 
any individual or the officials of any organization who seek 
to create a system of farm credit in the hands of those who in- 
tend to use it for personal aggrandizement. 


THE INITIATIVE. 


As to the destruction of the initiative, every public man should 
understand that the farmers of this country are not dull, driven 
oxen, nor “man of the hoe,’ nor peasants. If the farmers 
would not accept money at 44 per cent for fear that it would 
destroy their initiative, why has it not destroyed the initiative 
of the banks that accept it at 2 per cent? What is the differ- 
ence between a 2 per cent initiative and a 44 per cent initiative? 

The initiative is the mental power required to begin things— 
to start something. 

The American farmer has “started” things often enough. 
He has fed our population, broken our prairies, made fertile 
our deserts, hewn down our forests, helped furnish the sup- 
plies and the backbone on the firing line in our wars, and yet 
some people seem to fear that if we reduce the mortgage in- 
terest rate that these people, who never knew what it was to 
falter nor to hesitate when progress was to be achieved, would 
lose their initiative and lie down and do nothing. To do some- 
thing for our farmers in the matter of these mortgages, that 
those in debt can easily see daylight instead of perpetual 
Garkness, that those who are not in debt will dare to borrow 
money and improve and extend their farms, will encourage 
thrift, stimulate the initiative, and arouse a comatose hope 
in the hearts of those who have more energy, determination, 
and progress to their weight than any other class of people 
on earth—the farmer. 


WOULD THE GOVERNMENT BE “GOING INTO THE 

From some distant corner of the universe a voice ejacu- 
lates, “ The Government should not go into the banking busi- 
ness. Government should give no subsidies.” 

My plan does not propose that the Government shall go into 
the banking business nor that it shall give subsidy. Far from 
being a subsidy to the farmer. it is a gift to the whole 
people of the United States of an enormous direct profit 
which is to be expended for their benefit by the construction 
of good roads. The plan does not put the Government into 
the banking business any more than is Jones in the banking 
business when he borrows from Smith at 3 per cent and loans 
the money to Brown at a profit. That is all the Government 
would do, except the result would be in one case that the 
whole people would get the profit, the interest rate would be 
lowered, while in the other case Jones would get the profit 
and would raise the interest rate as high as he could. 

There is no reason why the general banking interests of the 
country should oppose the plan. 

In New Zealand, while a certain class of the banking interests 
fought the plan in 1894, they are now of the opinion that a 
lower rate of interest on farm martgages stimulated business 
and that their profits have been in no wise curtailed, and I 
can not be induced to believe at the present time that the legiti- 
mate banking interests of this country will follow the lead of a 
small coterie of high financiers in opposing this beneficent 
measure, and who would prefer a plan pyramidin*’ the farmer's 
money into private hands until it finally reached their control. 

The issue of bonds equal to the entire amount of the out- 
standing farm land mortgage indebtedness would, in no sense, 
produce an inflation, which subject is another favorite resort 
of certain interests, when they desire to oppose any plan that 
will prevent their restriction and general control of money. 
There are about $19,000,000,000 of railroad securities outstand- 
ing in this country which have produced no appreciable infla- 
tion, and these, with all the other industrial and Government 
bonds, give faint color to the statement that these proposed lJand- 
mortgage registered bonds would produce a species of inflation. 

France bought her railroads with bonds to the extent of 
billions of dollars and there was no inflation. As to the market 
for the bonds, based upon farm mortgages, with the Government 
acting as guarantor and trustee, they would be presented as the 
safest class of securities the world has ever known. If issued 
in small denominations and offered to the general public we 
would be periodically paying interest back to ourselves, and 
every semiannual payment period would mark a dissemination 
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of funds that would stimulate commerce throughout the entire 
country. 

One or two more thoughts which bear upon the subject and 
I will conclude. 

There is no constitutional prohibition against the plan. The 
Attorney General of the United States at the time the Philippine 
Government Agricultural Bank, to which I referred to herein, 
was organized gave an extended opinion reviewing all prece- 
dents deciding that this Gevernment bank conflicted with no 
constitutional provision of the United States. 

Irom some obscure part of the gloom I have heard a rather 
indefinite allusion to socialism. That objection was raised in 
New Zealand when State aid was proposed. But it was dis- 
covered that after the law was in force, instead of encouraging 
socialism, it was a powerful incentive toward individualism. 
The average man who owns a farm and is prosperous is not 
lying awake nights inventing some new form of government 
or planning to overthrow the one we have, and this system 
vould operate to create a more extensive ownership among 
individuals. It would assist many thousands to the enjoy- 
ment of home and plenty, and whatever name it takes it is 
none the less good. In other countries thrifty men from the 
cities have been aided to move their families into the country 
and have farm homes, and the retired farmers have been better 
able to sell to other farmers and move into city homes. The plan 
has been beneficent in every aspect. It has increased loyalty to 
government and has made the producers feel that government 
meant something which was real and substantial. 

Better farm credit and better roads are the twe most impor- 
taut factors of the “ back-to-the-farm” movement. Each makes 


for better social and industrial communal conditions in the 
country. Each gives corresponding benefit to the city. 


WHAT IS TIIE FUNDAMENTAL OF THE CASE? 


No ene will contend that our Constitution intends te prohibit 
the expression of government for the good of the people through 
any channel. Conservation of our public-food supply should 
become a public policy. 

The fundamental is that a great economic policy designed to 
benefit the people must be carried out by the representatives of 
the people. It is folly to turn a Government policy into the 
hands of private interests and give them power to make as much 
profit by it and through it as they can. If we commit such a 
folly, we shall surely be obliged to use Government power to 
limit their profits, for greed and selfishness exist in the breasts 
of all men. If we must make laws to curb the greed of private 
interests to whose mercies we have foolishly delegated this pol- 
icy, it is enough proof that it should not be in their hands at all. 

Besides, there is a peculiarity of this farm credit—food-supply 
policy. It is the peculiarity of money and its relation to all 
industries. 

Money is a great public utility. Its relation to all products 
of our industries is different from that of any of the products. 
No product is essential to the success of all industries, but 
money is. Although credit is an important factor in all, there 
could be no credit without the final redemption, which reyuires 
money. ‘Therefore, all the civilized countries on earth have 
found it necessary to control money. No country permits pri- 
vate persons to manufacture money, and every country places 
restrictions upon those who handle the people’s money. Ever 
since civilization began private interest has sought to control 
money. Its peculiar relation to all industries has given those 
who controlled it power over our industries, and all of them 
have felt the tyranny of the avarice of those who hold this con- 
trol. 

Human energy and thrift directed in all the channels of com- 
meree hns been enslaved, subjugated, and lashed into obedience 
to the money power. In order to stifle an industry you have but 
to refuse it credit or make the cost prohibitive, and it will die. 

The cost of credit to agriculture has been almost prohibitive, 
and has for a century run so close to absorption of all profits 
that those who sold the credit made more profit than these who 
produced the farm products. Food is the greatest of all our 
necessities, yet an almost criminal Government neglect has per- 
imitted it to carry the greatest burden of money cost. 

All our industries include all the hopes and prosperity of all 
the people. This should be a Government of all the people. 
Then why is it that the key to all industry, the one thing that 
all the people must have in order to be prosperous by their own 
thrift. is given into the hands of a few greedy citizens, with 
which to lock or unlock opportunity, as they will? I have no 
quarrel with the theory that the largest measure of liberty, the 
greatest scope of action should be given to private initiative. 
I agree that everyone should be permitted to follow any honest 
course in the pursuit of happiness, but if all are to be equal 
before the law, to engage in industries of any character chosen, 
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it is bad government to turn the thing which governs all indus- 
try, which is essential to all thrift, over to the control of a few 
with which to oppress the many. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether ¥ can 
add to or detract from this discussion. I am no banker nor 
do I have a dollar invested in any bank. All I know about 
the eurrency and banking business is what I have learned from 
these discussions here and from reading works on currency 
and banking. 

The banking and currency question is a difficult one. Men 
in finance do not agr2e on this important question, and it 
is no wonder that there are so many views expressed here. 
I have been diligently reading texts on money and banking 
and currency. I have read articles written by preminent 
bankers, and these great financial economie writers and bankers 
do not agree. But there is one thing that practically all agree 
te, and that is that our banking and currency system is lacking. 
That there is something radically wrong with our currency 
system is admitted by all. 

We are told that our currency is too rigid; that it needs 
elasticity ; that it contracts when it should expand and expands 
when it should contract. The President in his message of June 
23, in which he urged immediate eurrency legislation, used 
these words: 


We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
every-day transactions, the normal flow and ebb of personal and cor- 
porate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere within a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more 
legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the system of 
banking and of issue which our new laws are to set up must be public, 
not private, must be vested in the Government itself, so that the 
banks may be the instruments, net the masters, of business and of 
individual enterprise and initiative. 


Practically all writers on finance hold our defective currency 
system directly responsible for the panics of 1873, 1893, and 
1907. The issue of the clearing-house certificates during the 
panie ef 1907, which in a measure added elasticity to the cur- 
renecy, relieved conditions. Had it not been for the patriotic 
action of bankers then we would now be in the worst panic in 
our history. We have learned a lesson that should not be for- 
gotten. The time for action is now. We should not wait for 
a recurrence of conditions as in 1907. If by passing a currency 
bill at this session we can stop panics, then the time for dis- 
eussing and passing a currency bill is now. As we are avoid- 
ing the direful curse of war, so we should avoid the horrible 
panics. A panic saps out the very life of a nation. It para- 
lyzes commerce, destroys industry, and throws men out of work, 
depriving them of opportunity to earn a living. It affeets every 
walk in life. It causes a mother’s heart to bleed at thoughts of 
hungry mouths which can not be fed. Humanity and justice 
cry out against a panic. Gentlemen, if we can prevent a panic 
for a week, or even for a day, by the passage of this bill, we 
should pass it now. 

The honorable gentleman from New York, Mr. Vreeland, a 
Republican of the Sixty-second Congress. who I believe knew 
more about banking and currency than anyone else in that Con- 
gress, in his speech of February 6, 1912. said: 


Mr. Chairman, I stand here to say that in the opinion of all intelll- 
gent men who have studied the question, both here and abroad, these 
money panics are entirely due to a defective banking and currency sys- 
tem and to nothing else. If that is so, is it not almost a crime for the 
Congress of the United States to wait a moment longer than necessary 
before putting upon the statute books a system whieh will safely carry 
the business of this great country? I believe these panics have caused 
greater losses and suffering to the people of the United States than all 
ro ye in which we have been engaged, barring alone the loss of life 
and limb. 

What right have I to say that these money panics are due to a de- 
fective banking and currency system? I say it, Mr. Chairman, because 
when we turn to every other great nation on the face of the earth, 
our competitors for the trade and commerce of the world, with their 
longer experience and, as I believe, with the sounder principles upon 
which their banking and currency systems rest, we find that no one of 
them has had a money panie for more than 50 years. 

Am I not justified then in saying that when we, the greatcst and 
richest in our resources of all the nations of the earth, when we alone 
have these disastrous and devastating money panics on an ayerage 
once every 10 years, am I not right in saying it is due to a defective 
banking and currency system? 

We hbave had money panics in 1873, 18%4, 1893, and 1907. We 
have had semipanics at the commencement of the crop-moving season 
in many other years, when credit was strained almost to the breaking 
point, ruinous rates of interest prevailed, and it only needed am inci- 
dent like the closing of some great bank or business house to start a 
panic throughout the country. 

It remained for the panie of 1907 to convince the American people 
that panics are due to a bad banking and currency system. There was 
no possible excuse for it, except the breaking down of our system. It 
came in the midst of peace and plenty. It came when there was noth- 
ing within the country or without to alarm our people. At no time in 
our history had business of all kinds been more active and prospcrons. 
Everywhere the railroads were unable to carry the freight offered 
them, factories were running more than full time, wage earners were 
all employed at high wages. It came like a bolt out of a clear sky 
to most of our people. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us look at this question and the conditions 
as they exist in an elementary way. Money is the medium of 
exchange. Money is an absolute necessity. It is as essential 
to the existence of human society to-day as the blood is essen- 
{inl to give life to the body. In all the exchanges to-day money 
is necessary, and as one author puts it “at the present time 
money figures either potentially or actually, on one side or the 
other, of every exchange.” It figures actually when it is used 
in the exchange and potentially when credit is used. Credit 
is promise to pay money. It is money’s representative. 

We must have money and its representative, credit. With- 
out it mankind can not exist. If money is such a necessity, 
we ought to have the best money, such money as the people have 
confidence in at all times; and we should have enough of it 
to supply our commercial needs at all times. Horace White, 
in Political Science Quarterly, says: 

All the reasons which exist for having any kind of money are reasons 
for having a good kind. It is the agreement of mankind which makes 
it good; and when we disagree about the definition of the dollar, 
we are plunged in doubts and fears, confidence and credit are impaired, 
enterprise is chilled, business partakes of the nature of gambling, 
labor is deprived of its just reward, and civilization sinks to a lower 
stage. All these conditions have been within the Nation's recent 
experience. 

Credit is a representative of money. In the modern business 
world, credit plays a most important part. As a medium of 
exchange it is swifter and more convenient than money, which 
it represents. it performs the same service aS money, and does 
it with greater speed. 

The basis of all credit is confidence. Confidence in the prom- 
isor’s ability to pay in money. Confidence in the promisor’s 
character, honesty, and business ability. When this confidence 
exists, the use of credit increases and the need of actual money 
lessens. The demand for money always varies in proportion to 
the use of credit. The use of credit then supplies the elasticity 
which is so much desired in the currency of the country. 

The value of money as well as other commodities depends 
upon its utility. The need of money and its supply regulate its 
value. Everyone knows that the use of credit lessens the value 
of money because it lessens the demand for money. If there is 
an inerease of the supply of credit, the demand for money 
lessens. Correspondingly, money becomes cheaper and prices go 
higher. If the supply of credit lessens, the demand for money 
increases. Money goes up and prices go down. What we need 
then is a correct supply of currency and proper adjustment of 
credits, In the fall, when the farmer begins to market his 
yearly product, he wants cash. He wants money or credit 
money. Checks and notes will not fill this need for currency. 
Currency necessarily moves from the eastern centers, and under 
present conditions money gets tight in the East and is liable to 
cause an unnatural break in prices. Interest goes way up and 
there is great loss to the business man of the East and un- 
naturally low prices to the farmers of the West. In the winter 
and spring the great need for currency in the agricultural dis- 
tricts ceases and currency moves to the eastern centers. This 
rigidness in our currency annually causes losses from where 
it is withdrawn and where it goes. When the farmers of the 
West market their products the lack of sufficient currency there 
unnaturally lowers the price of his products; and the with- 
drawal of the currency from the business centers of the East 
tightens up the money market for the business man and in- 
terest rates soar way up. These fluctuations of prices and in- 
terest rates are caused by the rigidity of our currency and lack 
of a proper credit system. It is high time, then, that we, the 
representatives of the people of the country, give the country 
an elastic currency and stop these losses. 

We need currency and good currency to supply our needs of 
exchange under all and varying circumstances, and for nothing 
else. Many of our citizens misunderstand the use of money. 
They think that the possession of money denotes wealth. 
Many of our citizens hoard money. Millions of dollars of our 
currency is thus deprived of its function of being a medium of 
exchange. The possession of money is not wealth. The notion 
that money is wealth is a false notion. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries men and nations believed that a great 
supply of money—that is, of the precious metals—was wealth. 
During those periods we read of conquests for gold and silver. 
Commerce, agriculture, science, and industry all suffered at the 
expense of world searches for the precious metals. But to-day 
the civilized world recognizes that gold and silver are no longer 
regarded as the most useful forms of wealth. The wealth of 
America to-day is not measured by its possession of gold and 
silver, but it is measured by its great harvest fields, its great 
hives of industry. The withdrawal of so much currency from its 
use by hoarding has certainly something to do with causing a 
currency stringency. When currency is needed most, when 
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money gets tight and business is becoming paralyzed, the hoard- 
ing increases. 

Wherein do the bankers and banks come in? The banks of 
the country, you might say, are the arteries through which the 
life blood—currency—fiows. In our great, complex system of 
business and commerce the banks perform a function as great 
as currency itself. We can not get along without them. ‘The 
banks of the country are, you might say, the constructive forces 
of the country. Who can picture a business man doing busi- 
ness, a manufacturer paying labor, a contractor paying for 
supplies, a farmer wintering, and so forth, without the aid of 
the bank? 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, there is something radically wrong with 
our banking system. I say this not in a spirit of criticism of 
bankers. Not at all. Defective as our system is, the American 
banker has been a patriot in time of approaching crisis. se 
cause of this defective system he has undoubtedly suffered many 
losses and stood much adverse criticism. 

We have to-day a system of isolated banks. There is not that 
full and complete cooperation among the banks of the country 
to give our currency a free flow through the channels of com- 
merce. We have a cooperation among the banks, but it is a 
voluntary one and one which results from private arrangement. 
There is also a lack of cooperation between the Government and 
the banks. The Government is to-day dealing at arm’s length 
with the banks of its own creation. The Government to-day 
charters the bank, thereby permitting it to deal with its citi- 
zens; the Government examines the bank and pronounces to its 
citizens that it is solvent and worthy of patronage. But when 
the Government becomes a patron of this institution of its own 
creation, of this institution which it pronounces solvent and 
worthy of patronage, it asks for additional security to that of 
the ordinary depositor and makes itself a preferred creditor 
besides. 

Under such a lack of cooperation on the part of the Govern- 
ment and among the banks, how can currency flow freely and 
serve the people freely as a medium of exchange? How can our 
currency be elastic? And especially in times of currency strin- 
gency, when free cooperation among the banks and cooperation 
on the part of the Government would relieve the situation, we 
find each individual bank drawing in its resources and piling 
up its reserves. We have banking laws on our statute books 
to-day providing a certain amount of cash reserve. Each bank 
is keeping this reserve in its vaults under a penalty. We deny 
the use of this reserve at any time. In time of currency strin- 
gency or panic, when a part of this reserve could be used to 
relieve in part, at least, the stringency, there is no law permit- 
ting this relief. 

We have the enormous sum of $800,000,000 locked up in the 
safes of the national banks of the country. This huge sum is 
idle and useless. Not even in times of currency stringency is 
this available to relieve the condition. This bill will make at 
least a part of these great reserves useful, and that alone will 
give relief. In England the reserves are about one-fifth of ours, 
and yet by a proper use of them money panics are lacking there. 

These are some of the conditions that prevail under our 
currency and banking system to-day, and now what about a 
remedy? It is a very easy matter to find fault, but it is a hard 
matter to suggest practical remedies. To make a radical 
change would be unwise and dangerous. We can not sud- 
denly plunge into any system now in use in other countries, 
but we have to move slowly and remedy some of the evils nuw 
and improve as time goes on. 

Briefly stated, what is the plan proposed under this bill? 
Under it the continental United States will be divided into at 
least 12 districts, with a Federal reserve bank in each district. 
Every national bank will be a stockholder in the Federal re- 
serve bank to an amount equal to 20 per cent of its capital stock, 
one-fourth of which is to be paid in in cash immediately, one- 
fourth in 60 days, and the balance—-10 per cent—to remain a 
liability of the member bank. This Federal reserve bank will 
serve as a clearing house for discounting and redisecounting of 
notes, bills of exchange, and other credit paper. This will in- 
sure a systematic, regulated ccoperation between the banks of 
the country in the matter of handling credit paper. It will 
destroy the great banking monopoly of the East which has been 
making unjust exactions from the bankers of the country. It 
will enable the currency of the country to flow naturaliy 
through the channels of commerce and prevent the so-called 
“tightening up” of money. 

The national banks of this country will not subscribe for 
stock in Federal reserve banks without profit to them. They 
will receive a cumulative dividend of 5 per cent on their invest- 
ment and receive 40 per cent of the surplus profits after ex- 
penses are paid. The Government funds will be deposited in 
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Federal reserve banks, and the Government will receive the re- 
maining 60 per cent of the surplus profits. The banks will get a 
dividend on their stock and their sharing in the surplus profits 
will insure conservative banking and the success of the Federal 
reserve banks. The Government’s share of the profits will pay 
for Government control and supervision and something for the 
use of Government funds. 

Under this bill the reserves to be held by country national 
banks are reduced to 12 per cent, and those of city national 
banks to 18 per cent. This is a step in the right direction. These 
reserves have been piled up in the vaults of the banks, and were 
of no service to the business and commerce of the country. This 
reduction in the requirement of reserves will certainly help in 
relieving any stringency in the currency. 

It is also provided under this bill that national banks shall 
be permitted to make loans on farm lands. This will be a great 
benefit to the farmer. The time for such loans is limited to 12 
months. This is indeed a short period, but when we consider 
that the purpose of this legislation is not to provide for farm 
credits, but mainly to provide elasticity of the currency, it is 
necessary that investments be in liquid assets and on short-time 
paper. It is wiser for the present to wait for the commission 
which has been investigating the question of farm credits abroad 
to make its report. We will then have much more useful and 
practical information on the subject. I hope that at the next 
session of Congress proper legislation will be enacted providing 
a substantial credit system for the agricultural interests of the 
country. We are to-day deploring the movement of the popula- 
tion to the cities, and we are everywhere urging a movement to 
the farms. But nothing is done except a lot of talking. If there 
is anything that will do something toward keeping the boys on 
the farm and give some inducements to migration to the farms 
from the large cities, it will be a good agricultural credit 
system. 

There is another provision in this bill that is of some im- 
portance, and that is the provision, under section 28, authorizing 
the organization of branch banks in foreign countries. A short 
time ago I read a book on South America, and in that book the 
author pointed out that foreign countries like Germany, France, 
and England are maintaining branch banks in all parts of that 
continent, and so helping the business and commerce of these 
countries with the South American countries. Thus far the 
United States Government has not permitted national banks to 
branch out into foreign countries. I believe that this provision 
will facilitate and add materially to our foreign commerce. 

Most of the large bankers of the country are opposing this 
bill. Wall Street surely opposes it. The men who have had 
complete control of credits, and thereby are dictators to the 
business world of America, are surely opposed to it. The men 
who have been dictafors to the smaller banks of the country 
and have had them at their mercy; the men who have been 
gambling in Wall Street and have manipulated finance for their 
own benefit; the men who have exacted large profits from the 
management of the finances of the country at the expense of 
the business man, the farmer, and laborer, these men are 
naturally opposed to currency legislation of this kind. 

What is the main objection that they have to the present bill? 
One of the main reasons why they are against the bill is because 
the Federal reserve board, under whose control the proposed 
system will be. is to be wholly a governmental body and not a 
body created by the banks. Just because the Federal reserve 
board is to be appointed by the President of the United States 
it will throw the business into politics, they say. Such an argu- 
ment is ridiculous. We to-day have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and no one claims that it does not do its duty as 
between the public and public-service corporations. We to-day 
have the Civil Service Commission, and no one has yet charged 
that it is not performing its duty irrespective of politics. Those 
opposed to the Government controlling the banks under this sys- 
tem lose sight of the fact that banking is a semi-public business; 
that banks are public-service corporations just as much as rail- 
way, telegraph, and telephone companies. They lose sight of 
the fact that banks are not chartered for the benefit of the 
stockholders only but for the benefit of the public, and that 
being true, the public has the right of regulation and super- 
vision over them. 

I believe this is a good bill. I believe that it will accomplish 
what we are seeking to accomplish. We are trying to establish 
a better cooperation among the banks and a systematic Govern- 
ment control and regulation of reserves, so that when an emer- 
gency arises they can be used to relieve conditions and pre- 
vent a panic. I think that this bill provides for closer and 
better cooperation among our banks, and especially in time of 
need. We are seeking to provide an easy and natural flow for 
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the currency of the country through the channels of commerce 
in order to avoid occasional currency stringency, and I believe 
this bill provides for that. No one claims that this bill is abso- 
lutely perfect. What bill is perfect upon its passage? What 
system of banking and currency has anyone to propose that will 
be absolutely perfect? If there are defects in this bill, time will 
demonstrate, and we can always improve on the system later, 
Time will demonstrate and educate, and we can make improve- 
ments later. 

I believe that this bill will put an end to any monopolistic 
control of credits in this country. It will emancipate the busi- 
ness man, farmer, and laborer from the money power which has 
made them do its bidding. 

This bill is not a panacea for all evils, nor is it a monster 
that will destroy what we have. Not at all. It is, I believe, a 
step in the right direction. If by its passage we can in a large 
measure prevent the conditions which existed in 1873, 1893. and 
1907, we have done more good by its passage than has been 
dove by any legislation passed in a century. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the President of the United States delivered his 
message to the Congress on the question of currency legislation, 
which is now pending, he indicated the necessity for such legis- 
lation on the theory that the people of the United States were 
to be made free by reason of the enactment of the tariff law 
which is now soon to become a fact. What he meant by freedom 
is something that he did not explain, but I assume that his 
meaning was that the people of the United States were to be 
free to compete with the world, that we were to open the 
markets of America to the products of European labor, and 
that we would be free to compete in the American market with 
the labor of every other nation under the sun. And so he said 
when that time arrived we would need all the tools with which 
to take advantage of the opportunities which this freedom of 
action would give to us, and the tools which he described we 
needed would be greater elasticity of currency. My own judg- 
ment is that this bill is not going to produce that situation. In 
the first place, I do not think we will have any special need 
for additional currency if the situation arises that I think will 
result from the enactment of the present tariff law. If it pro- 
duces anything like other tariff laws passed by the Democratic 
Party, we will find labor out of employment, mills closed, and 
smokeless factory chimneys. But we are considering a_ bill 
now to provide the means by which we can take advantage of 
this greater freedom. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. If I understand the gentleman’s point of view. 
it is that this bill is to be used as a fire extinguisher rather 
than an instrument of commerce. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, that would be my conclusion. [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] I did say that we were considering 
the currency legislation which is to furnish the tools that the 
President of the United States described we needed. I made a 
mistake when I said that, for we are not considering that ques- 
tion. It has not been submitted to us for our consideration. 
The Democratic caucus has given some consideration to the 
question in its own way behind closed doors and without giving 
the Members of Congress of the opposite party any opportunity 
whatever to hear even what was said. 

Legislation for the regulation of the credits of the country 
should be considered most seriously before enactment. It 
should be the disposition of those charged with responsibility 
to enter upon the consideration of such an important question 
with an open mind. No avenue likely to be able to furnish 
information should be closed. The best advice that experts can 
give should be sought and welcomed. 

No more important question than that affecting the fabric of 
the country’s credit can come before the Congress. Any action 
calculated to destroy confidence in our financial system should 
be approached with the greatest care. The success of every 
business enterprise in the country depends on the ability of our 
people to secure credit. Due care should be taken to prevent 
either contraction or inflation of our currency. Either inflation 
or contraction is fraught with great danger. It should be the 
fixed policy of the Congress to make the currency of the country 
the best in the world. Nor should the advice of the banks be 
ignored on so important a question. The banks are owned by 
our people. Their success should be considered in any con- 
sideration of the currency question. ; 

The rights of the depositor should be well guarded. The bor- 
rower, too, is an important factor, He should not be over- 
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looked. The bank is the instrument through which the com- 
mercial life blood of the Nation flows. No obstacle should be 
put in the way of its freedom of movement. Indeed every fa- 
cility should be provided by law for the diffusion of this com- 
mercial life blood into the channels of trade. 

That our present currency system should be more elastic, 
more responsive to the Nation’s business needs all will agree. 
That some new method should be devised for the basis of credits 
has long been the opinion of those familiar with the inflexible 
system now in vogue. The question of what that method should 
be has been.a perplexing one. Some believe the cure for all of 
our financial ills is the establishment of a central bank with 
branch offices conveniently located throughout the country. 
Others, remembering the old United States bank case, seem 
afraid of it. They see Jackson’s ghost in every suggestion for 
the creation of such a bank. 

The bill before Congress has many of the elements of the 
central bank in it but does not approach it in point of effi- 
ciency. The bill now pending: provides for the creation of 12 
Federal reserve banks with not less than $5,000,000 capital each, 
and such number of branches as may be considered. necessary 
and convenient, not to exceed: one for each $500,000 of the capi- 
tal of the Federal reserve bank. It provides for the creation 
of a Federal reserve board, consisting of seven. members, all to 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
who are to have general control over all the Federal reserve 
banks of the country, power to require one Federal reserve bank 
to rediseount the discounted prime paper of other Federal re- 
serve banks in times of emergency; to suspend for stated 
periods every reserve requirement of the act; to add to the 
number of cities classified as reserve and central reserve cities; 
to suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and to require 
their removal for cause, for incompetency, dereliction of duty, 
fraud, or deceit, subjeet to the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

The national banks of the country are required by the terms 
of the act to subscribe for stoek in the Federal, reserve banks 
equal to. 20:per cent of their unimpaired capital; 50 per cent of 
which must be paid in cash and. within 60 days after the sub- 
scription. They must also pay into the Federal reserve banks 
8 per cent of their total deposits. The capital of all the na- 
tional banks of the country amounts to $1,050,000,060, and the 
deposits on the ist of June; 1913, were $7,124,000,000: So that 
the payments to be made during the first 60 days to the Fed- 
2ral reserve banks amount to $318,000,000, $105,000,000 of 
which is capital and $213,000,000 of which is reserve. If the 
national banks fail to become participants in the Federal re- 
serve banks within one year they must surrender their charters 
and cease to do business as national banks. If they do beceme 
participants they must pay in an additional 2 per cent of their 
deposits. 

Although the national banks are; under the: terms of the bill, 
to be the owners of the Federal reserve banks, they are to have 
no voice, no representation on the Federal reserve board, which 
is to be strictly political. A knowledge of banking even. is. not 
required. Will it work? Is it wise to put our entire fiscal sys- 
tem under political control? It seems to me not. The banks 
should be allowed representation on this important beard: 
They should be allowed to select: that representation themselves. 
Unless such representation be allowed; I shall not be surprised 
if the national banks refuse to become stoekholders in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and go out of the natonal-bank system, tak- 
ing out State charters instead. It will be unfortunate if this 
legislation does not recognize the justice of the claim of the 
national banks to representation on the Federal reserve board. 
The withdrawal of the national banks from the system will 
make this law a dead letter if passed. But if even they elect to 
continue:in the system I think the bill unworkable. Under the 
terms of the bill I feel certain the credits of the country will 
be enormously contracted and may result in the forced liquida- 
tion of many important business enterprises, causing chaos, 
stopping the wheels of progress, closing factories, mills, and 
workshops and throwing labor out of employment. 

I am anxious to see our currency system reformed, and shall 
be glad to: vote for any measure which will make for greater 
elasticity and at the same time embodies the elements of safety. 

This bill does not appeal to me. The framers of the bill seem 
to think currency legislation a political question. Far from it. 
It is a question which affects every citizen in the land and 
should be considered along broad lines of public welfare. The 
man on the street, the man on the farm, in the factory, the 
store, on the railroad, in the bank, the law office, the judge on 
the bench, the woman in charge of the household, all—every 
one is interested to know that whatever currency legislation: is 
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passed will not make it harder to get a dollar. Will this bill 
do that? Let us see: 

The national banks have an aggregate capital of $1,050,000,000+ 
and actual money amounting to $917,000,000. Their deposits 
amount to $7,124,000,000, or $1 in money for $8 of deposits. 
If, out of the $917,000,000 in money the banks are required to 
pay 10 per cent of their capital on their stock subscriptions 
into the Federal reserve banks or $105,000,000 and 3 per cent 
of their deposits into the Federal reserve banks within 60 days 
as the law requires them to do, or $213,000,000 it will be seen 
that they have turned over to the Federal reserve banks 
$318,000,000, or more than one-third of all their cash and would 
have on hand but $599,000,000. On the basis of $8 deposits to 
$1 cash this would reduce the power of the banks to grant 
credits from $7,336,000,000 to $4,792,000,000; thus contracting 
the credits $2,544,000,000. The loans and investments of na- 
tional banks amount to $7,336,000,000 exclusive of the bonds 
used as a basis of circulation. National-bank deposits amount 
to $7,124,000,000. It will be seen that the loans about offset 
the deposits, thus showing the amount owed by the banks to 
the public to be about what the public owes the banks. 

The Federal reserve banks with a capital of $105,000,000 and 
reserve deposits paid in of $215,000,000 would have money 
amounting to $318,000,.000. Being obliged to hold 384 per cent 
reserves against their total demand liabilities the Federal re- 
serve banks would not be able to expand their total liabilities 
beyond $954,000,000. Having already assumed liabilities for re- 
serve deposits amounting to $213,000,000, their net expansion 
capacity would be reduced to $741,000,060. And this would be 
the limit of their rediscounting capacity to the member banks 
whose contraction of credits has been shown to be $2.544,000,000: 
Deduct the amount which the Federal reserve banks could re- 
discount, $741,000,000, from the bank contraction and we have 
$1,803,000,060 less capacity to accommodate the public than 
now. 

It is proposed to transfer bodily from the national banks one- 
third of the money now in their vaults to the vaults of the 
Federal reserve banks. The mopey now in the national bank 
vaults forms a basis of credits in the ratio of one dollar in 
money to eight dollars of credits outstanding. Section 14 of the 
act fixes the credit expansion of the Federal reserve banks on 
the basis of 334 per cent money reserve against their total 
liabilities. They are therefore restricted in their credit expan- 
sion to three dollars of credit to one dollar in money. As a 
basis of credit, therefore, one-third of the money now in the na- 
tional bank vaults would lose two-thirds of its expansive power, 
or the difference between eight dollars in credits to one dollar in 
money and three dollars in credits to one dollar in money, or a 
contraction. with the transfer from the national banks to the 
Federal reserve banks of $1,803,000,000. At the end of 14 months 
the bill. requires the national banks to increase their deposits 
with the Federal reserve banks to 5 per cent, thus making ¢ 
further contraction. of the credits. The bill in its present form 
should not pass. I hope it will not. But it seems as if the 
Democrats in. the House, working under the instructions of the 
President and tied hand and foot by the caucus, with no right 
to think, and surely no right to amend, are determined to, as far 
as the House can, enact this piece of folly into law. [Applause 
on. the Republican side.] 

Mr: GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should the House act as slaves if they 
are to represent a free people? 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to ask the gentleman if when the last 
time he had occasion to act upon currency legislation he did 
not stand in a Republican caucus and help adopt a Republican 
caucus measure and bring it upon the floor of this House, giving 
four hours debate and precluding. the offering of a single amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I had the honor of standing on the floor of 
the House and considering the question long before it went to 
the caucus, and voted for it in the House; but that was a meas- 
ure for temporary relief. It was not a measure placing the 
currency system of the United States in the hands of a political 
board. 

Mr. GLASS. At the same time when the gentleman came on 
the floor he was not free. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was absolutely free. 

Mr. GLASS: You would not permit an amendment to be 
offered: to this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to my friend from Virginia, 
since I have been a Member of this House that no power con- 
nected with the Government or any caucus has ever taken away 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































my freedom of a: 
aceording to 


tion. I have stood here free and ready to act 
t judgment I had, and if I could not do 


ihe bes 


that I would refuse to be a Member of the House. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 
Mr. GLASS. But did not the genileman vote for a caucus- 


gag rule which limited debate to four hours, instead of the four 
days that we are giving you, and denied the right to offer a 
single, solitary amendment to the bill? [Applause on the Demo- 
eratie side.] 


Mr. MADDEN. I presume so. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 
Mr. McKENZIE. I will ask my colleague if that was not a 


conference, rather than a caucus, that the gentleman mentions? 
Mr. MADDEN. No; I think it was a caucus. Why not per- 
fect the bill here? Why not send it to the Senate in perfect 


form? Why make the House a joke? 
Mr. GLASS. Is the gentleman talking about the Vreelund- 


Aldrich bili? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about the Glass bill. I am 
talking about the Democratic caucus and the President’s in- 
structions to the Democratic Party. I am talking about the 
Democratic Party’s refusal to allow other Representatives to 
have an opportunity to consider the question. 

Why did the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
refuse to hear the bankers of the country? They and other 
experts have recently been heard by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency and have furnished a fund of in- 
formation which should have been in the possession of the 
House committee before this imperfect measure was reported. 
It is not now too late to make it a perfect law. But will the 
Democrats of the House consider their caucus obligation para- 
mount to the welfare of the Nation and the prosperity of our 
people? If they will, it is seless to hope to amend the bill. 
The Republicans are not .umerous enough, and the Democrats, 
uxtder the gag rule of the 7a. cus, are mere automatons. 

The bill should be amended to read that every National 
bank and State bank and trust company may subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve banks. That the directors 
v. the Federal reserve banks to be appointed by the Federal 
reserve board shall be legal residents of the district in which 
th. Federal reserve bank to whose directory they are ap- 
pointed is located. That the Federal reserve board shall 
have at least three of its members elected by the Federal re- 
serve banks from the membersLip of the stockholding banks 
instead of being appointed by the President. That no power 
shall be vested in the Federal reserve board to remove any 
director authorized to be elected by the stockholding banks. 
That the directors of the Federal reserve banks be empowered 
tu elect the chairman of each board. That membership in the 
Federal reserve banks shall be voluntary—not compulsory. 
That the provision for a Federal advisory council without 
power is misleading and should be stricken from the Dill. 
Notes issued by Federal reserve banks under authority of the 
Federal reserve board should be obligations of the issuing 
bank and under no circumstances become the obligations of 
the United States. 

Unless the bill is amended in these and many other respects 
I predict the failure of the law. Should the national banks 
refuse to participate and go out of the system the Government 
2 per cent bonds now on deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States, amounting to approximately $700,000.000, would 
be thrown on the market and in all likelihood fall from par 
t. 75 cents on the dollar, thus causing a loss to investors of 
$175.000,000, 

Mr. MAPES. 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have only a moment, but I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. In case the national banks should refuse to 
join the reserve banks and surrender their charters and want to 
retire their national-bank circulation, does the provision which 
prohibits canceling in any one year more than 5 per cent of 
their 2 per cent bonds upon which their circulation is based 
conflict with that provision? 

Mr. MADDEN. The provision for the cancellation of 5 per 
cent of the Government bonds every year only applies to banks 
that remain in the system. The banks that go out of the system 
would have to take down their Government bonds and sell them 
for any price they could get for them. That is the provision of 
the bill. 

I hope that thirst for power will not take the place of reason; 
that politics will not be enthroned at the head of the Nation’s 
finances; that currency reforms, if effected, shall be reform in 
fact, not in name; that whatever legislation be enacted may 
build up, not destroy the fabric of the country’s credit, and that 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
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the business of the Nation may go on successfully and the 
happiness of our people be assured. But I am not at all cer- 
tain that if this bill is enacted into law such a condition will 
continue. There is only one hope I have that gives me courage, 
and that hope is that when this bill leaves the House, as it will, 
in its present form, it will go to another body that will exercise 
the judgment that ought to be exercised for the benefit and in 
the interest of a free American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7837) 
to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLFD BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 

The SPFAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the foHowing titles: 

S. 2711. An act to provide for the acquiring of station 
grounds by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville 
Indian Reservation in the State of Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under the 
act approved June 30. 1913, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the commission, ete. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, 
adjourned until Thursday, September 11, 1913, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severslly referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 8046) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by requiring the use 
of the block system snd auntomatie train-control devices by 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R 8047) defining the limits 
of mining locations on the public domain, relating to the pat- 
enting of lode claims, providing for the filing of notices of loca- 
tion of all mining claims in the local land offices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8048) to amend section 6 of 
the act of Congress of June 17, 1902. entitled “An act appro- 
priating the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands 
in certain States and Territories and the construction of irri- 
gation works for the reclamation of arid lands’; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

3vy Mr. UNDERWOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 248) moving to 
nonconcur in gross in the Senate nmendments to H. R. 33821 and 
agreeing to a committee of conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 
249) directing the Secretary of Agriculture to give to the House 
full detailed information in regard to any contracts made or 
proposed to be entered into between the Santa Barbara Tie & 
Pole Co. and the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 129) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to make a per capita distri- 
bution to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma of funds held in the Treasury 
to the credit of said tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8049) granting an increase 
of pension to Lemuel Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 8050) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi North; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 8051) for the relief of 
Oldham County, Ky.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 8052) granting a pension to 
Virgil O. Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 8053) granting a pension to 
J. P. Bickford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 8054) granting a pension to 
Clifford U=rich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8055) granting a pension to David Pruitt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8056) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8057) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Sprinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8058) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8059) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander C. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8060) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8061) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8062) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Armstrong Hunter; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8063) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jesse W. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8064) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Oracle Shores; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8065) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8066) granting 
a pension to Margaret Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8067) granting a pension to Rebecca A. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8068) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 8069) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Durrance; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of lecal union No. 1252, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of America, of 
Pittsburgh, favoring the passage of legislation granting the 
right of suffrage in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of rural letter carriers of Sauk 
County, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation for certain 
improvements in the delivery of mail; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. , 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of a bankers’ conference held in 
Chicago, Ill., and the joint banking and currency committee 
of the State Association of Bankers, Minneapolis, Minn., rela- 
tive to the Glass-Owen currency bill and suggesting certain 
changes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Association of German Authors in 
Anierica, New York, protesting against taxing books printed in 
languages other than English; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Underwood tariff bill, and 
relative to the appointment of collectors of revenues; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the World’s Purity Federation, La Crosse, 
Wis., and the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the passage of House joint resolu- 
tion 125, relative to appointing delegates to the Seventh National 
Purity Congress, Minneapolis, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Beggs & Cobb Tanning Co., Winchester, 
Mass., asking a change in the wording of paragraph 503 of 
House bill 3321, relative to oils and greases; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Paper to accompany bill (H. R. 
$042) granting a pension to Charles B. Cundiff; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 


Tuurspay, September 11, 1913. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

IMPORTATION OF TEAS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, stating that in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of February 28, 1913, he had trans- 
mitted copies of all correspondence, rulings, reports, etc., rela- 
tive to the importation into this country of green teas or colored 
teas, and requesting that these documents be returned to the 
department, where they are seriously needed for reference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury be complied with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 
and the papers will be returned to the Treasury Department. 
WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT Cos. (S. DOC, NO, 185). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 2d 
instant, certain information relative to the action taken by 
them to enforce section 11 of the act of Congress, approved 
March 4, 1913, so far as the same may affect the Washington 
Gas Light Co. and the Georgetown Gas Light Co., in the District 
of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

8.2711. An act to provide for the acquiring of station 
grounds by the Great Northern Railway Co. in the Colville 
Indian Reservation in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex.; and 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
advance to the chairman of the commission appointed under the 
act approved June 30, 1915, such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the carrying on of the commission, etc. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Fremont, Mich., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter 
postage; which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Detroit Court No. 1, 
Guardians of Liberty, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to make October 12 in each year 
a public holiday to be called Columbus Day, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 192) to limit the use of 
campaign funds in presidential and national elections, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No, 112) thereon. 


PORT OF DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 4937) 
extending to the port of Dallas, Tex., the privileges of section 7 
of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate 
transportation of dutiable merchandise without appraisement, 
and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks for 
the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by him. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let is be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of section 7 of the act approved 
June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of dutiable 
merchandise without appraisement, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended to the port of Dallas, in the State of Texas. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. On behalf of the Committee on Finance, I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 7595) 
providing for free importation of articles intended for foreign 
buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position and for the protection of foreign exhibitors. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill is the same as the one which passed 
the Senate some time ago. That bill was read, and, if it is per- 
missible, I will ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the reading of the bill by unanimous consent? The Chair 
hears none. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the bill (S. 2433) providing for 
free importation of articles intended for foreign buildings and 
exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition and 
for the protection of foreign exhibitors be recalled from the 
House of Representatives, and when it is recalled that it be 
laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be recalled and then 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CATRON introduced a bill (S. 3112) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire certain right of way near 
Engle, N. Mex., which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I call up from the calendar the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 66) providing for a second edition of the 
Congressional Directory for the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. I wish to mcve its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was reported adversely, and the ques- 
tion will be upon agreeing to the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

The report was agreed to, and the joint resolution was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to call up Senate resolution 103, 
which proposes to annul Senate resolution adopted February 20, 
1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet copies of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado that while I have no particular interest that I know 
of in this matter, when the resolution was called up once before 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] took quite a deep 
interest in it, and he is not in the Chamber now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have talked with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NEtson]. I told him that when I called up the 
resolution I would modify it so as to provide for the printing at 
the rate of 20 cents per printed page, and that seemed to be 
satisfactory to him. It is his desire that these decisions shall 
not be dispensed with, but to have them furnished at a much 
lower rate. 

With relation to the rate, I wish to say that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLercHer] had communication with the Public 
Printer with regard to the printing of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and the Public Printer has written to him to the effect 
that the cost to the Government for furnishing 100 extra copies 
_ to the Senate would be 5 cents per printed page. I propose to 
amend this resolution, so as to make the rate 20 cents per 
printed page to this man. He has called on me, and he says he 
will not do it for less than 50 cents a printed page. He has 
been charging 80 cents per printed page. In my judgment the 
price is outrageous, and I am satisfied that when he finds he has 
to furnish them for 20 cents or not at all he will conclude that 
it is to his interest to furnish them at 20 cents per printed page. 

With this in view there is an amendment which I expect to 
offer and for which I have the consent of the committee. We 
have thought that 20 cents per printed page would be ample and 
that he would furnish them at that rate, and if he should not 


we would make some other arrangement with relation to the 
printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make an inquiry for informa- 
tion. They are printed by some private individual? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; they are printed by a private 
concern, and they have cost the Government for three months 
over $468. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we cease to get them here they will be 
printed just the same? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They will be printed by the Supreme 
Court. The committee to which I belong, and which has had 
this matter under consideration, has no jurisdiction over the 
appropriation for the Supreme Court for the printing of its 
decisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if his 
proposition is to reduce the price of the entire outfit? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Just the price of those which come to the 
Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just those that come to the Senate, be- 
cause the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate does not have any control whatever over 
the expenditures of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know, but it is within our jurisdiction in 
eonnection with the House of Representatives to change the law 
in that respect. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator that the 
Committee on Printing could bring in such a measure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Committee on Printing has such a 
measure under advisement now. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that they could well investi- 
gate it and bring in a proper amendment to prohibit the exorbi- 
tant price, if it is exorbitant. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The price which is paid by the Supreme 
Court is $2.95 a printed page. What the Committee on Print- 
ing ought to do is to see whether these decisions can not be 
furnished by the Public Printer at an estimate of $1.95 a printed 
page, and I hope that will be done. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the meantime numerous Supreme Court 
decisions are going to be rendered pretty soon, and the result 
will be, unless we change it now, that this firm will still fur- 
nish the advance sheets to the Senate at the rate of 80 cents 
per printed page. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would have his proposed 
amendment read so that we may understand just exactly what 
it is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will read it myself. The resolution 
which is now before the body reads: 


Resolved, That Senate resolution adopted on the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet printed 
copies of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, annulled. 

The amendment is to strike out the word “annulled” and, 
beginning with the last clause, make it read: 


be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding to the last word of the 
same the following: 


“At a cost not to exceed 20 cents per printed page.” 

That will make the resolution stand with a limitation of the 
cost to 20 cents per printed page. As to the decisions printed for 
the Supreme Court and the cost of them, that matter will be 
— by the Joint Committee on Printing of the Senate and 

ouse. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator from 
Colorado if this is not practically certain to dispense with the 
advance sheets of the Supreme Court decisions which have been 
furnished to Senators. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think not, because I believe it is to the 
contractor’s interest to furnish them at 20 cents a printed page, 
and if he does not, we can devise some way to have them 
printed. They can be reprinted, I think, for less than he has 
been charging the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are furnished by the reporter of the 
Supreme Court, are they not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; they are now given to a firm for the 
purpose of printing the Supreme Court decisions early, just as 
soon as they are gotten ready by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But they are furnished by the reporter? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether they are furnished 
by the reporter or by the clerk of the court. I think they are 


furnished by the clerk, and then these copies are furnished to 
the Senate by this firm. He strikes off 350 copies which he 
furnishes to the Supreme Court and to the clerk of the court. 
Then he strikes off a copy for each Senator and furnishes 
He has charged the Senate 80 cents per 


those to the Senate, 
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printed page, and it struck me, when I first looked at his bill, 
that it was more than is ordinarily charged for printing briefs; 
and on that account that it was too high. We had an inquiry 
in relation to it, and the printer said that he would consent 
to reduce the price to 50 cents per printed page. We thought 
that was too high. We then had an estimate made by the 
Public Printer, and he said the furnishing of the extra copies 
would cost the Government 5 cents per printed page. We 
then thought that, allowing the contractor 20 cents a page 
would be ample to remunerate him and to give him a reasonable 
profit, if not a large profit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have an official, who is known as re- 
porter to the Supreme Court, to whom we pay a large salary. 
He furnishes to the Secretary’s office advance sheets of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. I wish the Senator would look 
into the matter. I think there might be a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of about $100,000 a year in the printing and purchase 
of the United States Supreme Court Reports, if they were 
printed at the Government Printing Office in this city, instead 
of the printing being let out by contract. I am heartily in 
favor of the resolution, because I am satisfied this printer will 
furnish the copies at the price suggested; he has the sheets 
anyway; and 20 cents a page is enough to pay for copies. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH], 
but in case the printer refuses to print these advance sheets for 
20 cents a page, what position will the Senate then be in? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We can enter into negotiations with other 
printers or we can get them printed at the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. We can not hear what the Senator from 
Idaho says. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
states that he was unable to hear what the Senator from Idaho 
has been saying. 

Mr. BRADY. I was asking the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SnarrotH] in what position the Senate would be in case the 
printer who now furnishes these reports refuses to print them 
at 20 cents a page? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is likely that when the next general 
appropriation bill is considered this whole matter will be gone 
inte, and probably the Public Printer will be directed to do the 
printing of the Supreme Court decisions and to furnish these 
advance sheets. If that is done, the additional cost would be 
small—5 cents per printed page. But in the meantime we 
probably shall have many decisions that will be rendered by 
the Supreme Court in October when it meets, and it seems to me 
that we ought, without disturbing the contract at the present 
time, limit the amount which is to be paid by the Senate for 
these copies. I think the printer will furnish them at the re- 
duced rate; that is my judgment. 

Mr. BRADY. I think that is entirely correct, but in case 
he does not furnish them, I think the Committee on Printing 
should make some arrangement by which these reports will be 
furnished at a reasonable price. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They undoubtedly will be. The amount 
paid by the Supreme Court is a very large one, it seems to me, 
and, in addition to that, the printer gets a certain amount for 
revising and correcting them. I noticed one bill where he was 
allowed $1,000 for that which is usually done free of charge by 
the printer who furnishes the lawyer's brief. On that account 
the Committee on Printing is likely to take up this matter, 
readjust it, and have the printing done at the Government 
Printing Office. Until that occurs we ought to be furnished 
with copies of these decisions—at least some Senators think so— 
and by putting this price at 20 cents per printed page, it seems 
to me that we would secure that result. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I think I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
know the Senator had the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think I have the floor, but I will yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Senator is mistaken. 
cognized by the Chair. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. MYERS. I merely wished to claim the floor in order to 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and 
to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]; that is all. 
Then I want to say a word. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Proceed. I thought the Senator from 
Montana had asked me a question. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to both Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will occupy but a mo- 
ment, and I thank the Senator. I was about to say that I have 
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very little personal interest in this matter. I do not read these 
decisions, but undoubtedly they are valuable to some Senators. 
The fact is that we of our own volition made the contract at 80 
cents a printed page, as I understand. The firm printing those 
decisions has now agreed to print them at 50 cents a page, and 
it is proposed by the committee that we shall establish a new 
price of 20 cents a page. That is a violent reduction; and I 
have an impression, without knowing very much about the 
matter, that it will quite likely result in the firm declining to 
do the printing at that price. I presume, however, that in that 
case there will be found some other way out of it, if Senators 
want these decisions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will allow me to ask him a 
question, Inasmuch as the printer is paid a large price for the 
full report, does not the Senator think he could afford to 
furnish the advance sheets for 20 cents a page? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is very easy for a Senator to say that 
a firm can afford to do a thing; I do not know whether they can 
or not. If they can, it is inconceivable to me that the Senate 
made this*contract for 80 cents a page. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There never was a contract; there was 
simply a resolution authorizing the Clerk to have these copies 
delivered to Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is equivalent to a contract, however. 
The Senate ordered the work done at a certain price, and it 
seems to me that, if we are to revise this entire matter, if 
the Committee on Printing is to bring it up and have the 
printing done at the Government Printing Office, where I think 
it ought to be done, we might well accept the terms that this 
firm has offered, reducing the price from S80 cents to 50 cents 
a page, and not undertake this method of assuming that we can 
arbitrarily reduce a price 75 per cent that we ourselves estab- 
lished and expect the work to be done. It is rather an unusual 
method of procedure, and it seems to me like an attempted 
economy on a small matter in rather an extraordinary way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will give me his attention just a moment, I wish to say 
that I promised the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] 
that I would try to get this\through upon a reduced price, and 
he said, “All right,’ that he did not want the contract an- 
nulled; but since the remarks of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], it might be that the Senator from 
Minnesota would think that this was an indirect way of dis- 
pensing with the requirement that copies of the decisions should 
be furnished to the Senate; and if the Senator thinks that this 
amount would not be satisfactory to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, I would rather not press the matter until he comes into 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I have not talked privately with 
the Senator from Minnesota on the subject. All I know is 
what he said on the floor of the Senate. Personally I do not 
believe the Senator from Minnesota would regard it in that 
light; it does not seem to me as though he would. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I think the Senator from Colorado is 
taking a course that would not be objected to by anyone. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator know whether the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is in the city? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I was mistaken in my state- 
ment. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorm] had the 
floor. He was correct. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] 
informs me that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ne ison] 
told him last night that he was going to leave the city, to be 
absent for a week. I feel that if the Senator from Minnesota 
would object to this that I should have to move to reconsider, 
and probably again bring the resolution before the Senate. I 
will press it now, however, and if the Senator from Minne- 
sota on his return objects, I will ask to have the matter recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from Colorado say 
that he will not press the matter now? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I say I will press it now, and if the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota on his return objects, I shall move a recon- 
sideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado if he has investigated the matter to 
ascertain where this 80 cents a printed page goes—who gets the 
money? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. 
their bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What I want to know, Mr. President, 
is whether a portion of this money goes to the reporter of the 
Supreme Court? I imagine it is one of those little grafts that 
have slipped into the charges that the clerks of these Federal 
courts make. 

I introduced a resolution in the Senate a short while ago, 
which has been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, pro- 
viding for an investigation of the fees that are paid to the clerks 
ef the Federal courts, with a view of having a bill presented 
to lop off some of the very charges that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHarrotH] is now seeking to have cured. I think 
if the Senator will investigate the matter he will find that there 
is some sort of an arrangement between the printer and prob- 
ably the reporter, under the terms of which the reporter and 
the printer divide this 80 cents a printed page. . 

I want to say to the Senator from Colorado that I am heartily 
in favor of his resolution; and, further than that, I think the 
whole system ought to be abolished. There is not any reason 
why the Members of the Senate could not go into the Library 
or into the room of some committee to examine the Supreme 
Court Reports and these advance sheets without putting the 
Government to the expense of having each Senator furnished 
with a copy of the decisions. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that the bill which I have 
here takes in the numbers furnished between February 6 and 
April 30. It is made payable to C. E. Bright, and is sworn to by 
him as due to him. It amounts to $468.80 for that period of 
time—three months. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KERN. I wanted to ask what amount is paid by the 
Supreme Court or by the Government per printed page? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The amount paid per printed page is $2.95, 
and that is paid to the firm or individual whom I have named. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I had four years’ experience as 
reporter of the Supreme Court of Indiana and as such had sole 
charge of the publication of the reports. Based on my expe- 
rience in that capacity, I will say that this charge is simply 
iniquitous. In Indiana under the present arrangement the deci- 
sions of the supreme court of that State are printed by the 
State and sold to the members of the profession at a dollar and 
a half a volume of 700 printed pages, at a profit to the State. 
The Indiana Supreme Court reports are printed on practically 
the same kind of paper as are the reports of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with the same sort of binding and the same 
number of pages, and for the printer of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to charge $2.95 a printed 
page is simply an outrage. 

I will say that the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or the advance sheets are furnished to at least 
two great publishing houses—the West Publishing Co., of St. 
Paul, and the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. The clerks of the various State supreme and appellate 
courts of the country furnish advance sheets of decisions to 
these publisbers, for which they receive considerable remunera- 
tion. Doubtless the clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or the reporter also get considerable sums for these ad- 
vance sheets in addition to their regular remuneration. 

I think this subject demands very close investigation. It 
seems to me there is a great raid on the Public Treasury in 
this printing matter that will amount in the course of a year 
to a very large sum of money. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Very much larger than the salaries. 

Mr. KERN. Very much larger than the salaries, I think. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state, Mr. President, that the Su- 
preme Court decisions could be purchased from the West Pub- 
lishing Co., advance copies thereof delivered to each Senator, 
and a bound volume supplied at the end of the year to each Sena- 
tor for less than the three-months’ bill which has been pre- 
sented to the Senate by this printer. It seems to me that this 
resolution will secure copies of the decisions, and if it does not 
then we can devise some other way of getting them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, that one three months’ bill is simply for running 100 extra 
copies off the press, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Coldrado 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I merely desire to make the observation 
that the matter here referred to is for additional copies. The 
contract with the printer for printing the advance sheets was 
made through the Supreme Court; either the reporter, the 
clerk, or the court itself in some way lets that contract. ‘The 
Senate has ordered the additional copies. 

When this matter came up heretofore the Joint Committee 
on Printing undertook to make some inquiry about it. We 
found that the 80 cents a page was a very excessive charge, 
and that we could have the work done at the Government 
Printing Office, as the Senator from Colorado has already 
stated 

Mr. SHAFROTH. At 5 cents per printed page. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At 5 cents per printed page for the ad- 
ditional copies of the advance sheets. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let me essk the Senator where are the ad- 
vance sheets printed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are printed here in the city by a 
private firm under a contract through the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SHIVELY. At 80 cents a page? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The contract for printing the original 
copies is considerably more than that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That contract is for $2.95 a printed page. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; $2.95 a printed page. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And the Government Printing Office could 
print them at $1.95 a page and furnish the additional advance 
sheets to the Senate for 5 cents a page. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senate passed a resolution ealling for 
a copy of the advance sheets for each Senator, and they are 
furnished at 80 cents a page. If the original printing were 
done by the Government Printing Office, they would furnish the 
additional copies at 5 cents a page. Under the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Colorado the advance sheets will continue 
to come, provided they will be furnished at 20 cents a page. 
I think beyond any question the Senator is entirely within 
reason as to the proper allowance for that amount of work. 

As to the printing of the Supreme Court Reports, the Joint 
Committee on Printing has, in fact, already taken that up with 
the clerk. The clerk replied that we must take it up with the 
court; but as the court are on vacation, we have not yet reached 
any conclusion about it. We are going into that subject, so that 
eventually the Joint Committee on Printing will probably be 
able to report some steps that will lead to a readjustment of 
the whole subject of the printing of the reports of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado how many copies of these reports are furnished to the 
Supreme Court at the rate of $2.95 a page? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Three hundred and iifty copies of the de- 
cisions in pamphlet form. The Public Printer has estimated 
that the 350 copies can be printed at the Government Printing 
Office at a cost to the Government of $1.95 per printed page; 
and he says the additional 100 copies of advance sheets fur- 
nished to the Senate could be furnished at an additional cost 
of 5 cents per printed page. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In reference to my observations a few 
moments ago, I wish to say that I do not want to be under- 
stood as opposing the proposal which the Senator from Colo- 
rado has made to the Senate. My only anxiety was in behalf 
of those who care to receive copies of these reports; I do not 
care about them; but we ought not, without due consideration, 
deprive those who want them of the privilege of receiving 
them. 

From what has been said, it seems to me that this whole 
matter ought to be taken up seriously, either by the Committee 
on Printing or by some other committee of this body. As the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] has well observed, the price 
paid per printed page for those reports is an abomination, as it 
seems to me—and I have some knowledge of the art of print- 
ing. I hope that the Joint Committee on Printing will take 
up the matter, go to the bottom of it, see that we pay a fair 
price for the printing that is done for the Government, and that 
we are not imposed upon. 

This printing ought to be done at the Government Printing 
Office. We have the best printing house in the world; we have 
it well equipped with everything that is necessary to do any 
kind of printing, and why we should go outside and make con- 
tracts with private concerns surpasses my comprehension. I 
say this because I am deeply impressed with the suggestions 
that have been made along that line. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I entirely agree with the Senator that 
it ought to be taken up by the Committee on Priniing, and it 
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will be; but so far as concerns the jurisdiction of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, of 
which I am a member, we have jurisdiction only as to fur- 
nishing the decisions to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. I shall not, therefore, oppose 
the proposition the Senator makes, although it occurred to me 
at first blush that if we reduced the price one-half, rather than 
75 per cent, perhaps it would be more equitadvle, pending an 
investigation. But if the Senator has looked into the matter, 
and feels that his proposition is a fair one, I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise merely to add that I 
have only one doubt about the report which has been made by 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, and that is as to whether the reduction we have 
made is not too small. I think we might have made a greater 
reduction without any unfairness to anybody, and still these 
people could have made these additional copies at a very con- 
siderable profit to themselves. But I very heartily indorse the 
proposition that comes from the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, now that the resolution is before 
the Senate I wish to say that I am opposed to the abolition 
of furnishing these advance sheets to Senators. If the resolu- 
tion passes in its present form, I think it will result in such 
abolition. It seems to me incredible, when a man says a thing 
is worth 80 cents a page and he will not do it for less than 50 
cents a page, that he will come down and take 20 cents a page. 

I move to amend the resolution so aS to make it read “at 
not to exceed 40 cents per page.’ Then, if you can get it done 
for 5 cents a page, very well. It leaves it in, the discretion of 
those in charge to get it down to 5 cents a page if they can, or 
20 or 30 or 40. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will ask to have the resolution read. 
I have not heard it read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion as proposed to be amended by the committee. 

The Secretary. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] proposes to amend Senate resolution 103 as fol- 
lows < 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the original resolution be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let the whole resolution be read. 

The Secretary (reading)— 

Resolved, That Senate resolution adopted on the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphiet printed 
copies of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, annulled. 

The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
an amendment, as follows: 

In line 5 strike out the word “annulled” and insert “ amended by 
adding to the last word of the same the following: at a cost not to 
exceed 20 cents per printed page.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let the Secretary read the 
latter part, where the amendment comes in. It strikes me that 
it does not make sense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word “ an- 
nulled” and add the following: 

Amended by adding to the last——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read back 
enough of the resolution to give the context. 

The SEcRETARY (reading)— 

That Senate resolution adopted on the 20th day of February, 1885, 
providing for furnishing to Senators a printed copies of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, be, and the same 
is hereby annulled. 

It is proposed to strike out the word “ annulled ”—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair requested the Secretary 
to read the resolution as proposed to be amended, leaving out 
the word “ annulled.” 

The SecreTary (reading)— 

Be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding to the last word of 
the same “at a cost not to exceed 20 cents per printed page.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the resolution would read “be, and 
the same is hereby, at a cost not to exceed.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; “be, and the same 
amended.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
way. 

The Secretary (reading)— 


Is hereby amended by adding to the last word of the same the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘at a cost not to exceed 20 cents per printed page.” 


SHAFROTH] proposes 


is hereby, 


Then let the Secretary read it in that 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think that makes sense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Give it to me; I will read it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Read it the way it would read if 
amended. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is a resolution which provides that 
the Secretary of the Senate shall furnish to the Senate 100 
copies of these decisions. The first object of this resolution 
was to annul that resolution and not to have any of these copies, 
but since we have reconsidered the matter and want the deci- 
sions we have changed the pending resolution so that instead 
of the resolution adopted in 1885 being annulled it will be 
amended by adding to the last word of the original resolution 
“at a cost not to exceed 20 cents per printed page.’ That 
makes complete sense. The resolution, therefore, will read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution adopted on the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, providing for furnishing to Senators pamphlet printed 
copies of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding to the last word of the 
same— 

That is, the original resolution— 
the following: “‘ at a cost not to exceed 20 cents per printed page.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Striking out the last word? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; striking out the last word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], who moves to amend 
the amendment by striking cut “20” and inserting “ 40.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarroruy]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, before the question is put I should 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado why the matter can not 
be settled by having this printing done by contract upon bids 
submitted as a result of public competition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You can not very well have the copies 
furnished to the Senate under a separate contract, because you 
would have to set up the type and issue the 100 copies, which 
would cost probably 80 or 90 cents, or perhaps a dollar, per 
printed page. But the original matter is in the hands of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and they expect to make some 
arrangement of that kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PROPOSED PROCEDURE. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
following agreement : 

That the Senate shall adjourn to-day until Monday, the 15th day of 
September, and then meet and adjourn for three days, and continue to 
so meet and adjourn until the conference committee heretofore ap- 
pointed to confer with the House conferees on House Lill No. 3321 shall 
be ready to report the conclusions of such committee to the Senate, and 
that no business shall be considered by the Senate during that period. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that the request 
for unanimous consent may go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to suggest that if the request for 
unanimous consent is to be put it ought to be amended. It is 
possible that the House may send over the banking and cur- 
rency bill, and that the Senate committee may be ready to 
report upon it before the conferees upon the tariff bill are ready 
to report. 

Mr. KERN. It has been determined already that that is 
absolutely impossible. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, nobody can hear this conver- 
sation. 

Mr. KERN. I had a consultation yesterday with the members 
of the committee and they say it can not be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators complain that they can 
not hear what is going on. 

Mr. BORAH. Was this proposition submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana as a motion or as a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. KERN. As a request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foierre]. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall not ask unanimous 
consent or make a motion until I first make a short explanatory 
statement. 

From the Committee on Woman Suffrage, on June 13, 1913, I 
reported favorably a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women. 
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I desire to ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution. I may state, in this 
connection, that if such unanimous consent should be granted, 
and it should become, as it would, the unfinished business, I 
should not expect to press it during the next 30 days, or to 
interfere in any way with currency legislation. I desire, how- 
ever, and I am sure I express the sentiment of a large number 
of Senators, that the matter shall be voted on within the next 
two or three months; and if it is the unfinished business it will 
be discussed. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I object. I do not think we 
ought to take up the matter now. We have not a quorum here 
this morning. 






PRINTING OF MAP. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is on the calendar, 
under Rule IX, a motion that the map of the United States as 
marked and referred to by Mr. Cummins during the delivery of 
his address on H. R. 3321 be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD as a part of his address. The map has been printed in the 
Recorp, and I ask that the motion be stricken from the calendar. 
It simply burdens the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion will 
be stricken from the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next, September 15, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PARADES IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2415, relating to the exclusion of traffic 
from streets and avenues of the city of Washington during 
parades. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
did not hear what it was. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that it 
is a bill which has been reported unanimously from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and indorsed by the commis- 
sioners, growing out of the difficulties in connection with the 
parade here on March 3. It invests the commissioners with 
authority which is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
such parades. It is a short bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think we 
want to take up any bills to-day unless their consideration is 
absolutely necessary, and I object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the consideration of the bill. It is a local bill and 
applies only to the District of Columbia. 

I will say to the Senator from Georgia that the special com- 
mittee which was appointed to investigate the difficulties at- 
tending the woman-suffrage parade here on March 3 found 
that the real cause of the difficulty was the fact that there 
was no authority to exclude traffic from the Avenue for a 
sufficient time before the parade was to start in order to fur- 
nish an unobstructed passageway. That committee recom- 
mended this legislation, the bill was introduced, and it is 
approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
by the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the character of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. The bill gives the commissioners authority to 
grant permits to hold parades on the streets of the city. It 
also gives them authority to exclude traffic from the streets 
for a sufficient time before the beginning of such parades in 
order to insure proper protection to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the bill, furthermore, provide that 
they shall not have parades on streets upon which street cars 
are run? 

Mr. JONES. No; it does not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It ought to. 

Mr. JONES. It does not limit it. The bill leaves to the 
commissioners the matter of granting permits as to any street. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There ought to be an absolute provision 
that the street cars of a great city like this shall not be 
stopped for parades of any description. There are plenty of 


What is the bill, Mr. President? I 


streets without street cars upon them where parades can pass 
without having the entire business of the city and everybody 
personally inconvenienced just because the commissioners want 


to give somebody a right to hold a parade upon Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 
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I am not speaking now of this particular case. This parade 
was more important than most parades, but it always struck 
me that people could do their parading upon streets that were 
not congested and upon streets that did not have street-car 
service. 

Mr. JONES. I take it that the commissioners would exercise 
a reasonable judgment and discretion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have not done so hitherto; and in 
this particular case they granted the right to have the parade 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; they did not. 
resolution of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether the commissioners 
would have any better sense than we have had or not. 

Mr. JONES. I think on special occasions Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue is the proper place to hold a parade. I should not like 
to see the parade on the 4th of March in connection with the 
inauguration of the President of the United States put off on 
some side street somewhere. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a totally different affair; but even 
with regard to that, in the first place, the fool parade ought to 
be done away with altogether. 

Mr. JONES. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the second place, if we are going to 
have it, we ought not to allow it to impede the people who are 
going along attending to their everyday business. It is just a 
sort of holiday for people who come here to “ procession,” if I 
may use the word. 

Still the 4th of March is a totally different thing. It is 
the oceasion of the inauguration of the Chief Magistrate of the 
entire United States, and there might be an exception made 
in that case. But for other parades of any description that I 
ean think of, unless it were a returning army to be disbanded 
after a great war, or something of that kind, when the power 
of Congress could be specially invoked. a mere parade ought 
not to be allowed to disturb the legitimate business of a 
great city. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator thinks an amendment should be 
inserted here, prohibiting parades on streets where street cars 
run, I should not object to its adoption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to see that done, in language 
prohibiting parades upon streets where street cars run, unless 
by express permission of Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to say that I fully agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi that if there is any occasion 
at any time when the street cars of this city show a disposition 
to run they ought not to be interfered with. 

Mr. JONES. I would accept an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ordinarily I should not object to a 
request on the part of the Senator from Washington to take up 
a bill, but nearly all of us have made our arrangements to be 
occupied away from the Senate this afternoon, supposing that 
the session would be very short. We must have an executive 
session, and it is on account of the peculiar condition of affairs 
to-day that I enter an objection. ~* 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

PROPOSED PROCEDURE. 

Mr. KERN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will re4d it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Unanimous agreement: 


That when the Senate meets on next Monday, the 15th instant, no 
legislative business shall be considered. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection tc the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 

unanimous-consent agreement, but there are some of us who are 
a great ways from home, and if it could be determined what the 
program is going to be here for any reasonable length of time 
it would be a great convenience to those who would like to take 
occasion at this time to visit home. If there is going to be an 
adjournment every three days, of course. it necessitates our 
remaining here. On the other hand, if it should be determined 
that we are not going to do anything for two or three weeks, it 
would permit us to arrange an entirely different program. 
- While I am not going to object to this unanimous-consent 
agreement to-day, I should like to say to the Senator offering it 
that when we meet upon Monday we ought to determine, if we 
can, what we are going to do for the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. KERN. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that before 
he came in I asked for a unanimous-consent agreement that the 
Senate adjourn for three days at a time until the conference 
committee on the tariff bill was ready to report, and that no 


We granted that right by 
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business be transacted in the meantime. There was objection 
to that, and therefore I—— 

Mr. BORAH. That objection was made after I came in; I 
heard it. I am not finding fault, except to say that I presume 
by Monday all parties can determine what the program should be. 

Mr. KERN. I think that is the understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is to be an adjournment every three 
days, of course we must submit to it. 

Mr. KERN. I think it is the understanding that next Mon- 
day we will come to some determination as to the program for 
the week. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
suppose under the agreement proposed the introduction of a bill 
would be permitted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would rule that that is 
legislative business. 

Mr. MYERS. That it could not be introduced? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that it be modified so as to say “ except 
the introduction of bills.’ IE am expeeting suggestions from 
the Interior Department relative to an important bill which I 
have been requested to introduce. 

Mr. KERN. I have ne objection. 

Mr. JONES. Is there a request for unanimous consent 
pending? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is, 

Mr. JONES. I should like to hear what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That whem the Senate meets on next Monday, the 15th imstant, no 
legislative business shall be considered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I can not consent to a proposition 
of that kind. It seems to me if we have to stay in session we 
ought to carry on business, and there is ne reason why those of 
us who have to stay here should net transact business. I will 
not consent to-day to a proposition of that kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 12 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
September 15, 1913, at 12 o’elock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 11, 
1918. 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Charles J. Vopicka to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States ef America to Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. 
SEcRETARY OF LEGATION. 
Jefferson Caffery to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Reeisters OF LAND OFFICEs, 


Fr. F. Fritz te be register of the land office at Minot, N. Dak. 

Edwin M. Starcher to be register of the land office at Gregory, 
8. Dak. 

Paz Valverde to be register of the land office at Clayton, 
N. Mex. 

RECEIVERS OF Pupiic Moneys. 

Kirk E, Baxter to be receiver of public moneys at Belle- 
fourche, S. Dak. 

D. E. Burkholder to be receiver of public moneys at Gregory, 
§. Dak. 

Abraham Hogeland to be receiver of public moneys at Lewis- 
town, Mont. 

Thomas E. Owen to be receiver of public moneys at Clayton, 
N. Mex. 

Joseph E. Terral to be receiver of public moneys at Wood- 
ward, Okla. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Commander Ridley McLean to be a commander. 
Commander Stephen V. Graham to be a commander. 
Louis J. Connelly to be a Heutenant commander. 
Thomas R. Kurtz to be a lieutenant commander. 
Harold E. Cook to be a lieutenant commander. 
(Junior Grade) John B. Rhodes to be a lieutenant. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA. 


G. L. Carson, sr., Commerce. 
Alman G. Hockenhull, Cumming. 
L. M. Peacock, jr., Eastman. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate September 11, 1913. 
POSTMASTER, 
Patriek H. Tiernan to be postmaster at Macomb, Ill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, September 11, 1913. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, that in 
spite of the untoward circumstances of life, im spite of the evil 
and sin we see around us, there is more good in the world than 
evil; that the trend of men’s hearts is upward, not downward, 
heavenward, not hellward;. that there is hope in the promise 
that good shall overcome evil; and we most fervently pray that 
we may strive as individuals and as a people for the spreading 
of Thy kingdom, that righteousness, peace, and good will may 
reign supreme in every heart, and old earth be filled with joy 
and gladness. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Ruies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 248 (H. Rept. 70). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move to nenecoencur in gross in the Senate amendments to H. R. 3321 
and agree to a eommittee of conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and the House shall without fur- 
ther delay proceed to vote upon said motion; and if said motion shall 
prevail a committee of conferenee shall be appointed without instrue- 
tions, and said committee shall have authority to join with the Senate 
committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sections of said bill when 
finally agreed upon. 


Mr. HENRY. 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes had it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, and 
pending that I make the point of order that no quorum is 
present. 

The SPEAKER. 
nays. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
there were 35 ayes and 22 noes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Hlinois 
made the point of no quorum. With that point pending, the 
House can not even determine that it will order or refuse the 
yeas and nays until the point of no quorum is decided. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The only reason I make the inquiry is 
that it will be more convenient to have a call of the House and 
a vote at the same time. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Georgia is correct, 
and that is the reason I made the point of ne quorum, in order 
to have an autematic roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The roll call takes place automatically. 

The Doorkeeper wi!l close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and Members who are in favor of 
ordering the previous question will, when their names are called, 
answer “yea” and those opposed will answer “nay.” The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yenas 1S7, nays 8% 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 156, as follows: 

YEAS—187. 


Burnett 
syrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 
Carr 
Casey 
Church 
Clark, Fla, 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


The question is on ordering the yeas and 


Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brodbeck 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, Il}. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Wis. 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Baker 
Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 


Coltier 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cox 
Crisp 
Cullop 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Diekinson 
ies 
Difenderfer 
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Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dupré 
Edwards 
Flder 
Estopinal 
F ror 
I 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
Francis 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex, 
George 
Gittins 

Glass 

Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gorman 
Graham, Il. 
Gray 

Gregg 

Gudger 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hart 








Anderson 
Austin 
Avis 
Sarton 
Britten 
Campbell 


Chandler, N. Y, 


Cooper 
Curry 
Dillon 
Dunn 
Dyer 

Esch 
Falconer 
Fess 
Fordney 
Frear 
French 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Haugen 


Bell, Ga. 


Aiken 
Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bailey 
tarchfeld 
Bartholdt 
FPeall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal, 
Bremner 
Brockson 
sroussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
sruckner 
sryan 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8S. Dak. 
Butler 
Calder 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 
Cary 
Clancy 
Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Curley 
Dale 
Danforth 
Davis 





Hay 
Ilavden 
Helm 
Helvering 


Holland 
Houston 
Howard _ 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hull 


Humphreys, Miss. 


zoe 
Jacoway 
Jobnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kent 
Kettner 
Kindel 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Lever 
Lewis, Md. 
Lieb 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
Lonergan 
McDermott 
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McKellar 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Moon 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page 
Pepper 
Peters 
Peterson 
Phelan 
Post 

Pou 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Rayburn 
teed 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
touse 
Rubey 
Russell 
Saunders 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sims 


NAYS—83. 


Hayes 
Helgesen 
Hinebaugh 
Howell 
Hulings 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 
Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Knowland, J. R. 
Kreider 
Lafferty 
Langley 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
Mcixenzie 
ANSWERED 
Browning 


McLaughlin 
MacDonald 
Madden 
Manahan 
Mann 
Mapes 
Mondell 
Morgan, Okla. 
Moss, W. Va. 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
Payne 
Platt 
Plumley 
Powers 
Prouty 
Rogers 
tupley 
Scott 


‘PRESENT ”—3. 


Carter 


NOT VOTING—156. 


Dershem 
Donohoe 
Dooling 
Driscoll 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 


Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Fowler 

Gard 
Gardner 
Gerry 

Gillett 
Gilmore 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 

Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Griest 

Griffin 
Guernsey 
Hamill 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y, 
Hamlin 
Hawley 
Heflin 

Hinds 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 


O’ Hair 
O' Les 


Hughes, W. Va, 
Keating 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
La Follette 
Langham 
Lazaro 

Lee, Pa, 
L'Engle 
Lenroot 

Levy 

Lewis, Pa. 
Linthicum 
Logue 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McGillicuddy 
McGuire, Okla. 
Mahan 
Martin 


Moore 
Morgan, La. 
Morin 


Mott 
Murray, Mass, 


Murray, Okla. 


Neeley 






y 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. McCLeLLAN with Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. CurLeY with Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON with Mr. PorRTER. 
Mr. Metz with Mr. HInps. 
Mr. Bett of Georgia with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
Mr. O’Leary with Mr, AINeEy. 
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Sisson 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 

Webb 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Sells 

Sinnott 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Minn. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, Il, 
Towner 
Treadway 
Volstead 
Wallin 

Willis 

Woods 

Young, N. Dak. 


Patton, Pa. 
Porter 
Ranch 
Reilly, Conn, 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Scully 
Sharp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Md. 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Taggart 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thacher 


Thompson, Okla. 


‘Townsend 
Underhill 
Vare 
Walsh 
Walters 
Weaver 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Wilder 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Winslow 
Woodruff 








Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Tarsotr of Maryland with Mr. Merrirt. 

Sueriey with Mr. GILvert. 

FirzGERALD with Mr, CALDER. 

CarRTER with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Buckner with Mr. HAWLEY. 

McGiLiicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

THACHER with Mr. WINSLow. 

REILty of Connecticut with Mr. WILDER. 

PALMER with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
McANpDrREWS with Mr. Rorerts of Nevada. 

Fieips with Mr. Goop. 

DALE with Mr. Cary. 

Conry with Mr. BRYAN. 

Brown of West Virginia with Mr ANTHONY. 

Evans with Mr. MILLER. 

KEATING with Mr. LA FOLLerte. 

ASHBROOK with Mr. BAarRCHFELD. 

Murray of Oklahoma with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin, 
Conno.iy of Iowa with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
CANTRILL with Mr. BRITTEN, 

CARAWAY with Mr. EpMONDs. 

CARLIN with Mr. Farr. 

CovineTton with Mr. GraHam of Pennsylvania. 
Faison with Mr. Copiry. 

FINLEY with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

Fow er with Mr. GRIEsT. 

GOEKE with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. 

GoLDProGLE with Mr. Hamiiton of New York. 
HAMLIN with Mr. Hucnues of West Virginia. 
HEFLIN with Mr. LENROOT. 

KInKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode 


Tsland. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. LANGHAM. 
LINTHICUM with Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania. 
NEELEY with Mr. MARTIN. ‘ 

O’Harr with Mr. PARKER. 

Patten of New York with Mr. Moors, 

Ravucu with Mr. SHREVE. 

Rucker with Mr. Morin. 

SapatH with Mr. Smitu of Idaho. 

SHarpP with Mr. VARE. 

SMALL with Mr. WALTERS. 

Taytor of Aiabama with Mr. WoopRvurFrr. 
THompson of Oklahome with Mr. DANFrorTH,. 
WHite with Mr. Mort. 


Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. Roperts of Massa- 


chusetts. 


For 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


the session: 

Hogson with Mr. Farrcuip. 
ScuLty with Mr, Brownine. 
SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. Davis. 


AIKEN with Mr. Bett of California. 


BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I have a 


general pair with my colleague [Mr. Scutty], and I wish to 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 


The 


name of Mr. BrowNiNne was called, and he answered 


“ Present.” 


The 
The 


open the doors. 


result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
The gentleman from Texas has 20 minutes, and 


the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has 2Q minutes. 


Mr. 


HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 


man from Kansas if 20 minutes to a side will be satisfactory 


to his 
Mr. 


side of the House? 
CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I have requests for much 


more time than 20 minutes, and would like if the gentleman 


from Texas would submit a request for unanimous consent for 
additional time. 


Mr. 


HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


there be one hour’s debate on this resolution, 30 minutes to 
each side; 30 minutes to be controlled by myself and 30 minutes 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


The 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 


consent that there be one hour’s debate on this resolution, one 
half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the gentle- 


man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


Mr. 


Is there objection? 


MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 


tleman from Kansas how much time we are to have out of that? 


Mr. 


CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall yield 10 minutes of 


that time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania {|Mr. KEeLiy]. 


The 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas announces that 


he will yield 10 minutes of his 30 minutes to the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketty]. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas for one hour’s debate? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the rule is very plain and speaks 
for itself. It is well understood that the Underwood bill, which 
has just been passed by the Senate of the United States, has 
been amended in something like 600 or 700 particulars, and if 
all those amendments were considered under the regular pro- 
cedure and sent to the Committee on Ways and Means it would 
take several weeks to finish the consideration of the bill. The 
country is expecting action on the subject of tariff legislation 
and the sooner it is concluded the better. It is right that I 
should state that the rule is the same as the one which sent 
the Dingley bill to conference. 

It is practically the same as the rule sending the tariff bills 
of 1883, 1890, and 1894 to conference. Therefore it is the usual 
and the accepted way of dealing with such problems as this. 
There is nothing novel about it; there is nothing unwise about 
it; and it is entirely proper that this bill be sent to conference 
promptly in order that it may be disposed of as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, after I have consumed nine 
minutes I ask that I be notified. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman desires to be notified in nine 
minutes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] lays 
emphasis upon the fact that the country is anxiously awaiting 
the enactment of the Underwood bill into law. He failed to 
state just what country is anxious for the enactment of this 
bill into law. [Applause on the Republican side.] As a matter 
of fact, manufacturers and farmers and business men and wage 
earners of every country in the world but ours are anxious 
for the early enactment of this bill into law. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

The bill proposes to make it easy for the producers in every 
country in the world to bring here the products of their indus- 
tries and dump them into the market of the United States— 
the best market in the world. This bill is for the benefit of 
Europeans and of Asiatics and of the people who inhabit the 
islands of the sea that are not under the American flag. 

I had a talk a few days ago with a manufacturer from north- 
ern France, who has been in this country since a few days 
after this bill passed the House, and he is almost peeved be- 
cause it has taken so long to reach a final. vote on the Dill. 
He has appointed what he calls agents in this country and wants 
to say to them, “ Go to work; this is the tariff schedule.” 

He is very anxious that the conferees shall agree at the ear- 
liest day possible, because his agents in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and in all the larger cities of the country are waiting to 
begin taking orders from American merchants for goods manu- 
factured in northern France. He says that, of course, he will 
have to enlarge his factory and employ an increased number of 


men in order to supply the American trade with the product | 


of his cotton mills. He is anxious that this rule be agreed to 
and that the bill be sent to conference without further debate, 
so that he can begin to reap an early benefit from the enact- 
ment of this bill into law. 

Has anyone heard of an American manufacturer who pro- 
duces goods that will meet foreign competition who is contem- 
plating an enlargement of his factory or an increase in the 
number of his employees because of the enactment of this bill 
into law? There are none. Every laborer in this country who 
labors in an industry that produces competitive products will 
suffer from competition with laborers employed in other coun- 
tries at a wage much less than he is paid here. 

The gentleman from France to whom I have referred candidly 
stated that he had been in cotton mills in the United States; 
that he had found the same kind of machinery that he has in 
his mills; that he found the same efficient employees here that 
he has in his mills. “ But,” he said, “in this country you pay 
from four to four and one-half times more wages to laborers 
upon the same machines than I pay in my factory, and there- 
fore I shall have an advantage in supplying the American mar- 
ket with what it wants.” And he is right about it, and that is 
why your law will injure our people and help the people of 
other countries. 

I am not surprised, therefore, that the countries outside of 
the United States are anxious for the early enactment of this 
bill into law, and I am not surprised at the apathy and the 
apprehension of American manufacturers, farmers, laborers, 
and business men everywhere in this country. 
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The order for 
their execution has been issued, and they may just as well 
have it to-day as next Friday. They are simply waiting for 
the inevitable hour when they shall have to say to some of 


Oh, yes, they say, “ Just as well let it pass.” 


their men, “ We will have to lay vou off. Our salesmen have 
notified us that they can not sell ovr products, because foreign 
goods supply the demands of the market. This bill will permit 
merchants and manufacturers from every country in Europe 
and from Asiatic countries, from Japan and China and India, 
to sell the same kind of goods that we produce in the American 
market on almost equal terms with our own products.” 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that our laborers will walk out of fae- 
tories in which they have been steadily employed at an in- 
creasing wage for 16 years, and that many of them will remain 
out of employment during the time that this law remuins upon 
the statute books. 

You have stated that this rule is almost word for word the 
rule that sent the Dingley bill to conference. Ah, but the pur- 
pose of the Dingley bill was vastly different from the purpose 
of this bill. The purpose of that bill was to open the idle 
industries of this country to labor that had becn unemployed 
for three years under a Democratic tariff. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] And in all human probability the next rule 
that is brought into this House upon a tariff bill will be upon 
a bill that repeals this law and enacts one that will again open 
the idle industries of the country to the unemployed laborers 
of our land. You can not supply the American market with 
the products of foreign industries and keep the American 
laborer employed. 

You will do well to bear in mind that behind every cheap 
product of labor that is sold in the United States there is a 
cheap man getting a cheap wage; and the American laborer 
will refuse to lower himself to either the standard of living or 
the standard of wages that is given to his foreign competitor, 
whether he is employed in Europe or in Asia. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied nine minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. HarpwicxK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I have been somewhat 
amused as well as pained at having to listen to the swan songs 
of Republican orators on this tariff question. My friend from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], who has just taken his seat, tells us 
that the Dingley bill was presented to the American people to 
accomplish a vastly different purpose from this bill. I agree 
with him. The Dingley bill was framed in the interests of cer- 
tain classes of the American people, and this bill that we pre- 
sent is framed in the interest of the masses of the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not here, 
however, to bandy words with these gentlemen on this tariff 
question at this late hour. This is not the time for argument 


| or for prophecy on this great question, because this bill is not 


to be tested by the arguments that are made for and against 
it or by the prophecies that are ventured for and against it, but 
by the acid test of actual trial; and it seems to me that when 
we are about to submit this bill to that great test, after it has 
been fully argued so that the country fully understands it, 
after every item in it has been weighed in the balance, after 
everything in it has been duly and fully and carefully con- 
sidered, it ill becomes us at this late time to stop and protest 
against an expeditious treatment of the subject, no matter 
what the views of the Members are upon the tariff question, 
whether they favor this bill or whether they oppose it. Ameri- 
can business men everywhere are demanding that we put an end 
to the period of uncertainty which is always involved in tariff 
changes, whether the changes be upward or downward. It 
seems to me, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that we can accom- 
plish no more useful purpose and serve no better purpose than 
by proceeding with the smallest possible delay to enact this 
bill into law and let the trial begin. We welcome it. We are 
not afraid of it. It will disprove our theories or it will dis- 
prove yours. It seems to me that after this bill has been tried 
the country will be in a position to tell whether the woeful 
prophecies of such gentlemen as our friend from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoNDELL] are well founded, or whether the hopes that we 
on this side entertain and confidently express are well based. 

At any rate this is no time to talk. The time for action is 
here, and we do not propose to fritter away time in this body 
and further to tax the patience of the American people by con- 
sidering in detail each one of the nearly 700 items of amend- 
ment that the Senate has put upon this bill. It is the purpose 


of this committee and the purpose of this side to send this bill 
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to conference at the speediest possible moment, and we here and 
10Ww express the hope that the conferees will agree just as 
soon as possible and get this bill enacted into law at the 
earliest possible moment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ketty] 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, 
notified when I have occupied five minutes. 

It seems to me, gentlemen of the House, that the debate on 
this rule has traveled far afield, and that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HARDWICK] have both neglected the important matter before 
us at this time. I agree, however, with the gentleman from 
Georgia that the Democratic Party, in passing the tariff bill 
which is soon to become a law, is only carrying out the promises 
given to the:American people, and that they deserve credit for 
it. I would say further that if the party of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] had maintained its promises to the 
American people and reduced the tariff burdens when it 
promised to do so, it would not now have so negligible a 
minority on this side of the House. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

I would not desire to attempt to unduly delay the passage of 
this bill. I believe with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] that the American people ask that this bill be put 
through as speedily as is consistent with justice, and that un- 
certainty be removed, but this rule is so unjust and outrageous 
in principle that I say to you that the American people will 
not stand for such tactics as this. No argument of necessity 
for prompt action can justify this flagrant disregard of the 
principle of free representation. 

Here is a rule which is the acme of the system of caucus and 
special-rule legislation that we have seen in operation during 
this session. Here is a rule which has three separate gags in it. 
It gags us from an opportunity to nonconcur in the separate 
amendments and secure a vote. It prevents the House from 
instructing the conferees and requires an immediate vote. 
There are three distinct gags, and I say that it is the most flag- 
rant combination of the gag and caucus rule which has so far 
characterized this session. 

The history of freedom has been the history of battles for 
the right of popular bodies to initiate and amend legislation. 
Despots have always fought against the right to amend, and 
we have seen in the history of this tariff bill the same despotic 
control and amendments prevented by the caucus. The tariff 
bill was passed without a fair chance to amend. The majority 
of the majority controlled it, and in the last analysis the tower- 
ing figure of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] 
controlled fully the action on the bill in caucus. It came into 
the House, and no amendment was permitted to the House.. It 
goes into the Senate in the same way, the same method is 
followed, and now it comes back into the House with the propo- 
sifion that we shall not have the right to vote on 676 amend- 
ments which have been tacked onto it in the Senate. I want to 
sty to you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, that there 
should be an opportunity for us to go on record on these im- 
portant matters. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I only wanted to ask the gentleman how 
he voted. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have not the time to yield 
to the gentleman. I want to say that the question here is not 
a question of delay; it is a question of having a fair, free, and 
full discussion of amendments which have been tacked on by 
the Senate. This debate shows that the same methods have 
been used by the Republicans and the Democrats. One says 
that this is the same rule introduced into the House on the 8th 
of July, 1897, in exactly the same words by Republicans, and 
the Democrats fought the bill in almost the same words that 
the Republicans are fighting it to-day. You can see the sham 
battle in this proposition, for it is only a question of who con- 
trols the power of legislation and who makes objection to it. 

The American people will not stand much longer for this 
sham battle between the Democratic Party and Republican 
Party. They are becoming convinced that there must be a real 
effort made against special interests which work in secrecy. 
I am convinced that sooner or later, when they shall be posi- 
tively convinced beyond peradventure that the revolution they 
accomplished in order to put into power a Democratic admin- 
istration and two-thirds of the House has been fruitless, when 
they become convinced that they have been tricked again and 
have come under that despotic power they had repudiated in 
the other party, they will then and there demand that the power 
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of legislation be given into the hands of a new party, into the 
hands of those who have taken the stand against special privi- 
lege and government by the few. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat surprised at the 
attitude of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, for my under- 
standing is that he voted for the Underwood bill when it passed 
the House. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I did. 

Mr. HENRY. I think he was right, I think it is the best 
tariff bill that has passed Congress during the history of our 
Government. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I voted for it on the ground 
that it improved conditions, but that does not mean that we 
ought not to have a fair and full opportunity to vote on these 
amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. HENRY. I think that the bill has been fully and fairly 
considered in the House and in the Senate. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas is a 
little different from the bourbons of France who never learned 
anything and never forgot anything. I do not say that he never 
learned anything for that would not be true of our genial 
friend, but he certainly has forgotten. He has entirely lost 
sight of the fact that we had an election in this Nation of ours. 

Mr. MANN. In Maine last Monday. 

Mr. POU. Yes. In Maine the Democratic Party held its own 
and came within less than 200 votes of polling the strength 
that it polled in November. Now the gentleman from Kansas 
certainly forgets that we who are supporting this tariff bill 
and this rule have an enormous majority in this House, that we 
have a majority in the Senate as well, and that in our action 
to-day we are simply obeying the mandate of the American 
people expressed with such emphasis at the polls in the last 
general election. The Ways and Means Committee has pre- 
sented a bill which is so good that when the roll call was 
had in the Senate the leader of the party to which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] belongs felt constrained 
to vote with the Democratic majority. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] We were not dependent upon the power of a 
majority of one that we had, but the provisions of this bill 
appealed so strongly to certain gentlemen of the Bull Moose 
Party that they felt in duty bound to unite with the Demo- 
cratic majority, and I shall expect to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania vote “ aye” upon the final roll call upon this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. POU. Now, again, Mr. Speaker, none of the dire pre- 
dictions of our Republican opponents have come to pass. They 
said if we carried the country in the last election factories 
would become idle and wages would go down. They said that 
the farmer’s products would immediately go down, down in price, 
whereas exactly the contrary has come te pass. Industry and 
manufacture are prospering, and there certainly has been no 
general decrease in wages so far as I know. The panie which 
you Republicans predicted has not come, and farm products 
are bringing an enormous price. Mr. Speaker, the country ex- 
pects us to pass this bill and pass it quickly, and we are here 
to perform that duty. Whatever some Frenchman may have 
said to the gentleman from Kansas, the situation is just this: 
If the country approves what we do here to-day, then in the 
next Congress we will still have a Democratic majority. If the 
country does not approve our record in this Congress, then our 
majority in this House may be reversed. We are willing to take 
the risk, and in order to expedite the passage of this tariff bill 
it becomes necessary to adopt this rule, which is exactly simi- 
lar to several adopted by our Republican friends under similar 
circumstances. So, Mr. Speaker, we feel if we are to carry out 
the command clearly and plainly expressed by the American 
people at the last election we should adopt this rule and pro- 
ceed to make the Underwood-Simmons bill a law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I reserve the remainder of my-time. = 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE}. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, when this bill left the House 
about four months ago I remarked to my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] in reference to something he had said to me 
about history of four years ago that when this bill came back 
from the Senate he would not be able to recognize it if he met 
it on the street. Now, if you gentlemen who have this bill in 
your hands will take and run over it casually in this way, it 
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will appear to you that every paragraph in the bill has been 
amended; but that is rather a hasty conclusion, because there 
are some paragraphs that have escaped and have been kept ex- 
actly as they were in the Underwood biil as it left the House, 
but nearly every one of those paragraphs were copied in the 
Underwood bill from the best tariff law ever put upon the 
statute books. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Whatever fault you may find with that law, that is still 
true. I had forgotten, however, there is one tag that was left 
in the bill by which the gentleman might recognize it, possibly, 
as his offspring and that of the gentleman from the White 
House, and that was they have preserved the number “3321” 
of the House bill. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Why, so 
many things dear to the gentleman's heart have gone out of the 
pill. There was the “ dumping clause” that he talked about so 
eloquently, and then there was the 5 per cent discount in duties 
on goods brought here by American vessels, which was to build 
up the merchant marine of the country. But they have gone 
into the scrap heap by the amendments of the Senate, and the 
gentleman will come in here by and by with tears in his eyes 
and tell what the wicked Senate have done to this bill and he 
could not help it. Then the gentleman had what he said was a 
substitute for our maximum and minimum provision, which was 
not any substitute at all or of any use whatever in the bill, 
simply enacting something that was in the law now by which we 
made Cuban reciprocity and some other agreements. But the 
Senate comes in here with a maximum and minimum provision; 
but, good Lord, what a provision it is! 

Why, it provides that the President of the United States shall 
determine when some countries are acting unjustly toward us 
in regard to articles of our trade going into their country, and 
when he has determired that there shall be a proclamation, and 
then “ the following duties shall go into effect.” What articles 
do they select to put tose duties on? They are brought to pick 
out those articles that go to the breakfast table of the people of 
the United States, articles used to clothe the people of the United 
States, necessities of life, which you are going to give free to 
the people. They even put sugar on the list, with a duty of 15 
cents a hundred at 75° and an additional two-tenths of a cent 
up to 96°. And the funny thing about it is that this very bill 
provides by a Senate amendment a higher rate of duty on sugar 
for the next three years, namely, one and a quarter cents per 
pound. 

How is the President going to put that thing into operation? 
Look at pages 54 and <30 of the bill and you will find it impos- 
sible by this bungling attempt, this cheat by way of reciprocity. 

Why, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] might 
consent to that thing, but no President who was sane would 
ever put it into effect in the United States. It puts a duty of 
15 per cent on wool and leaves the woolen manufactures at 
the same rate of duty that they are paying now. It puts a 
duty of 3 cents on coffee, and so on, all down the line, and it 
puts a duty on meats. 

But in the course of his reign the President in the White 
House will never dare to avail himself of that reciprocity pro- 
vision, because it decreases the rate of duty on sugar during 
the next three years, during which time he is going to enable 
the people of Louisiana to work out their salvation. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Why, I could talk for four weeks on this bill, on the Senate 
amendments alone. Some of those amendments ought to be 
adopted. I only wish I had time. If I had time, I think I 
could present them to the House in such a way that some of 
them would be adopted, if you people over there did not skulk 
off into caucus in the meantime and receive your advice and 
get your cue and then vote the wrong way. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Oh, what a beautiful bill this bill is going to be when it gets 
on the statute book. It was a daisy when it left the House, 
but it will be a whole field of wild flowers when it is finally 
finished. [Laughter on the Republican side.] The Senate have 
declared the same principle in the bill whenever they have 
amended it—of giving everything to the foreigner and not help- 
ing the people of this country. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] is 
recognized. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PayNE] complains a great deal about the amendments that 
have been put upon this bill in the Senate. I want to call to 












his mind the fact that when the bill which bears his name came 
back from the Senate nearly all of the schedules were very 
materially raised, and when the bill finally became a law it was 
higher than the one that preceded it. 

Now, the American people have gotten tired of paying tribute 
to the special interests of this country, and last fall, in no un- 
decided terms, did they say that they proposed to quit paying 
a portion of their earnings to these interests in our country 
that have grown so rich under the benefits of Republican tariff 
bills of the past. We were commissioned to write a tariff bill 
that would give relief to the consumers and to deny to these 
special interests those rights that they have enjoyed for so 
many years under the kind of tariff bills that you on that side 
have written into law. 

I believe that when this bill comes back to the House for 
final action it will be adopted here and will meet with the 
approval of the American people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I think that we can trust the House conferees when they 
meet with the Senate conferees to fairly adjust these differ- 
ences, and wherever these rates have been made lower the 
House conferees will agree to them. And I think that the 
bill will be such as to meet the approval of Members of this 
House, not only upon this side, but also upon that side, except 
a few stand-pat Republicans who are standing out regardless 
of what the will of the American people may be or how they 
have spoken in the past. 

I realize that my good friend from New York [Mr. Payne], the 
former chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, must 
stand up for the bill which bears his name, but which is soon 
to be buried in a timely grave, with no mourners save himself 
and a few Members on that side. 

Oh, I know he wishes that it might soon be forgotten, but in 
the time to come it will be looked back upon as the iniquitous 
measure which bears the name of the distinguished Member 
from New York, and the American people will realize what it 
cost them under that law while it remained upon the statute 
book. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, how devious and _ subter- 
ranean are the ways of a tariff bill. We have now arrived at 
a new stage of the Underwood measure. First, it was framed 
by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; by the President. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it was put through a Democratic 
caucus under their guidance and brought before the House 
itself; it passed through here virtually unchanged, then it went 
to the Senate a perfect bill from a Democratic viewpoint. 

After long discussion and amendment the Senate returns it 
to us with 676 amendments; amendments that are not trivial, 
but which go to the vitals of the measure itself. This body 
to-day as a whole has no knowledge of those amendments. 
There has been no time for this membership to read those 
amendments, much less understand them. Very few of the 
men in this body know where those amendments are, what 
they are, and what schedules they affect. There are not 10 
men within the sound of my voice who can tell how many 
changes were made in the agricultural schedule or what they 
were. Let me inform them. In the agricultural schedule 36 
changes were made. In the cotton schedule there were 21, 
virtually a complete change of all of that schedule. In the 
woolen schedule there were 25 changes and in the metal 
schedule 70. 

Now, I say this to the House: 
the Ways and Means Committee. It is not written, as the gen- 
tleman from [Illinois [Mr. MANN] suggested, in the White 
House. It is not written in the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and it is not written either in the Senate or the House. A 
tariff bill is written in conference. Talk about-insidious lob- 
bies! The lobby in this country knows that the major items in 
a tariff are not fixed either in the Senate or the House proper. 
When a tariff bill is under consideration the lobby watches the 
conference, because there occurs the real legislation on the 
major items in controversy, and every man who knows how a 
tariff bill is written knows that I am telling the truth. The 
controverted items in this bill are the major items in it, and in 
this bill they number 676. This House and the Senate are not 
going to write those 676 items into their final forms. That is 
to be done in conference. 

The men who laid the foundations of this Government took 
precautionary steps against the power of conference. They pro- 
vided that when a bill had passed the House and was amended 
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in the Senate and came back to the House the membership of 
the House should have a right to consider separately the Senate 
amendments. The power of the individual in this body is 
theoretically so great that yesterday when the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoopD] rose he had to observe the rules 
which our forefathers gave us; he had to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amended bill be considered out of the ordinary 
channel. It was within the right of every Member of this body 
under regular procedure to stop this extraordinary proceeding. 
The men who founded this Government gave every man here 
the right to have a voice in the framing of the final form of a 
tariff bill. Now, what happened? 

Objection to unanimous consent was made, and then the 
Democrats did exactly what the Republicans have done for 
years. There is no difference between you. There is no more 
difference between you than there is between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. Three years ago to-day you Republicans did just 
exactly what you Democrats are doing to-day. What does the 
special rule mean? It means that you take out of your own 
hands and place in the hands of a little group of men the mak- 
ing of your tariff bill. You will not again have opportunity for 
separate votes. It is now or never. If you want to adopt this 
kind of rule, go ahead and do it; but I say to you, gentlemen on 
the majority side, that when you tear down the integrity of the 
ordinary rules of representation, when you take away from 
yourselves and from me the right to a voice in the final framing 
of a great revenue tariff bill, you are untrue to the people and 
you are untrue to the representative form of government. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for this rule. I do 
not see any other way to bring about what we all want, which 
is the expeditious passage of this bill. But in voting for this 
rule I do not want anybody to understand that I am opposed to 
amendment 609 of the Senate, taxing trading in cotton futures, 
which will accomplish that for which we have been fighting in 
this House for 20 years. This amendment will everlastingly 
abolish and destroy gambling in cotton futures on the exchanges 
of the country. I hope that the conferees will agree to this 
amendment without any change unless it is a beneficial one; 
and then I hope legislation will follow it to prevent gambling 
in wheat and corn, and to forever stop gambling in every species 
of farm products. To defeat this amendment now will be re- 
garded as a setback to the efforts that have been made by the 
people of this country to destroy trading, not in cotton, but in 
the name of it, by which cotton itself has been adversely at- 
fected, as well as every industry dependent upon it for many 
years. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. ; 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it has always been my practice to 
vote against the previous question where there has been no op- 
portunity for full discussion. But this discussion began in the 
early springtime and has continued during the long, weary 
months of a torrid summer. The birds have nested and flown 
with their young; the flowers have bloomed and faded; the 
harvests have ripened and been garnered in; the beetles are 
already singing the dirges of a dying year; the autumn has come 
with the sere and yellow leaf of decay, with wailing winds 
and naked woods and meadows brown and sere; the first 
breath of winter is upon our cheek to chill us. 

Looking squarely at my platform pledges to the people, I was 
ready to vote for the previous question. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartrerr]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, as to what this Democratic 
tariff bill is and upon what it is based, I desire to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp by printing an editorial in this morning’s 
New York World. It meets with my approval, and I think it 
should meet with the approval of all those who are familiar 
with the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an editorial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BY A FREE CONGRESS, 


It is easy to criticize particular schedules of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff. It is easy to criticize particular schedules of any tariff. 
But whatever may be the faults of the Underwood-Simmons measure, it 
is an honest tariff, enacted by a free Congress. 

Its mistakes are honest mistakes. Its shortcomings are honest short- 
comings. Its errors of judgment are honest errors of judgment, 

This tariff was framed in the open, not in secret. Its schedules were 
not prepared by special interests seeking their own private profit and 
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accepted by subservient committees. Its rates were not manipulated by 
lobbies masquerading in the guise of disinterested patriots. It was not 
bought and paid for in campaign contributions. No Member of Congress 
who helped pass it was engaged in manipulating the stock market 
while he was manipulating the schedules. 

It is the first tariff in 50 years which was passed by the representa- 
tives of the people and not by the representatives of privilege and 
plutocracy. President Wilson describes the contest as “a fight for the 
people and free business which has lasted a long generation.” It 
was even more than that. It was a fight for honest representative 
government. 

The interests that framed the McKinley Act had no share in the 
Underwood-Simmons bill. The Gormans and the Smiths who mutilated 
the Wilson bill had no opportunity to mutilate the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill. The men who bought the Dingley tariff from Mark Hanna 
found no market in the Sixty-third Congress. The protected extor- 
tionists who persuaded the Republican Party to commit suicide with 
the Payne-Aldrich bill had a different kind of administration to deal 
with this time. The National Association of Manufacturers who 
“accelerated” poor Taft's Tariff Board had to deal with a President 
who publicly denounced the lobby. They had also to meet an ex- 
posure of their methods in the World's Mulhall revelations which have 
destroyed the most complete conspiracy that special privilege ever or- 
ganized for the secret control of government. 

Differences of opinion in regard to particular schedules become in- 
significant in comparison with the spirit and manner in which the 
Sixty-third Congress has done its work. Regardless of all criticisms of 
rates and clauses, this bill marks in tariff making the actual restora- 
tion of government of the people, by the people, and for the people in 
all that the term implies. Tariffs come and tarffs go, but a free Con- 
gress is the highest manifestation of republican self-government. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the remainder of my time will 
be consumed in one speech. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, on May 8 the House passed the 
Underwood tariff bill. After some discussion that bill as re- 
ported to the House, contained 218 pages. Yesterday we re- 
ceived from the Senate the bill, with Senate amendments to 
it consisting of 126 pages. The silk schedule in the bill when 
it passed the House consisted of two pages. The Senate amend- 
ments to the silk schedule in the bill consists of eight pages. 
And so on through the bill. The original bill was considered 
by a Democratic caucus. Democrats at least had an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to it, to offer arguments concern- 
ing it, but the Senate after four months of consideration has 
proposed to the House 676 amendments, many of them of vast 
importance, many of them containing new propositions, and 
now the other side of the House, which for years has declaimed 
against this method of procedure, proposes to hog tie itself, 
deliver over every power it has, and cast this bill to the tender 
mercies of four Democrats, to be named by the Speaker. 

I do not know what this side of the House would do; time will 
prove what this side of the House would do in handling a tariff 
bill. Time never will prove what my distinguished friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] would do if his party was in control. 
He will always be at liberty to rail at Democratic procedure 
and against Republican procedure, because he will never re- 
ceive the acid test of action. He always will be permitted as 
long as he is in politics to live in declamation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will soon go to the country. It will 
soon be tried before the people. You are confident on your side 
that it will be successful. Let me remind you that you have 
been equally confident before whenever you have had the power. 
You were equally confident when the Wilson bill passed; you 
were equally confident when we passed the Dingley bill; you 
were always confident. And yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
the profound efforts of our distinguished Speaker, of our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, of the distinguished gentleman 
formerly Secretary of the Interior, and many other gentlemen 
in both the Democratic and Progressive Parties, already the tide 
has turned, already the people are ready to turn you out of 
power and restore American supremacy in American markets. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 13 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, we confront the final stage 
of writing a tariff bill. There is criticism by the opposition of 
the rule that is presented here to-day to enable the Congress 
to act with reasonable speed in concluding its deliberations. 

The rule that is under consideration to-day is practically the 
same rule that has been adopted when every tariff bill has been 
sent to conference since the enactment of the tariff bill of 1883. 
It is in identical language with the rule that was adopted four 
years ago when the Payne tariff bill went to conference and the 
distinguished leader of the minority voted for that rule. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] I criticized 
the rule at that time. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
But I did not criticize the rule because it was sending the tariff 
bill to conference where action could be had, but I criticized it 
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because before the adoption of the rule this House had never 
had an opportunity to consider the bill. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

No man can say that there has ever been a bill presented to 
the House of Representatives where there was more freedom of 
amendment and debate than there was in the consideration of 
this bill before the House. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
The previous question was ordered by unanimous consent on the 
general debate. Throughout the five-minute rule those in con- 
trel of the bill continually yielded to the minority the time that 
they wanted to discuss the bill. There was not a gentleman on 
this floor who desired to offer an amendment to this bill who 
was deprived of that opportunity. That was not the case when 
the Payne tariff bill was before this House, or the Dingley bill, 
either. They were passed under rules that prevented considera- 
tion of the items of the bill by the House. Now the question 
under consideration is as to whether or not we shall follow the 
procedure laid down by the rules and send this bill back to the 
Ways and Means Committee, which could be done without a 
vote of this House, for consideration, or whether we shall send 
it to another committee composed of gentlemen from both 
Houses of Congress. Gentlemen say it is depriving the House of 
action on this bill. If we brought the bill back from the Ways 
and Means Committee the House would have to act on it. No 
matter what this conference committee does, their action will 
not be final until it is ratified by this House. Of course, I take 
it for granted that my friends in the opposition will not control 
the action of the House when the conference committee comes 
pack, but it is not intended that they should control the action 
of the House. The American people decreed otherwise. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] But when your conference 
committee comes back here with its report it must be ratified by 
the House before the bill becomes a law, and the adoption of 
this rule is not in any way preventing the final ratification of 
the bill by the constituted majority of the American people 
upon the floor of this House. If we do not adopt a rule of this 
kind, with 600 amendments it would probably be a month or 
more before the bill could go back to the Senate and be consid- 
ered in conference. If I judge rightly the sentiment of the 
American people, as expressed in the press of this country, both 
the Democratic and Republican newspapers, it is that they 
desire immediate action on this bill. The Democratic press of 
the country, as voicing the sentiment of the Democratic people 
of the country, are satisfied with the bill and want it enacted 
into law. The Republican press of the country, voicing the 
sentiment of their party, have repeatedly said that this bill 
should be enacted speedily, that the American people should 
have an opportunity to give it a tryout, that delay was inter- 
fering with business, that delay was disturbing the business 
interests of the country, and the entire press of the country 
to-day is calling for immediate action. 

The adoption of this rule means action. If the bill is right, 
if the bill will bring benefits to the American people, as we 
believe it will, then the speedier it is enacted the better for the 
American people. If the bill is a mistake, an error, then we 
had better try it out, and it is for your benefit that the American 
people should find out as soon as possible. Nothing can be 
gained by delays. As to the Senate amendments to this bill, 
there are many of them I do not agree with. Of necessity the 
Senate of the United States, representing one constituency, and 
the House of Representatives, representing another constitu- 
eney, there must be compromises on great legislation of this 
kind before it can be enacted into law. But there is this to 
say as to this bill which can not be said as to other bills that 
have gone to conference in the past: The differences between 
the two Houses as expressed by these amendments are solely 
questions of revenue. There is no special interest that has its 
hand marks on this bill, either on the original bill or on this 
legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] For the first 
time in four decades we send a bill to conference that is the 
product of the brain and work of the representatives of the 
American people and not the work of special interests who 
desire protection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] So far 
as the bill is concerned, personally I have no fear of what will 
be the result. It has been before the country in the main since 
the 7th day of last April. There never has been a great tariff 
bill pending in the Congress of the United States during that 
length of time before that has affected the business interests 
and the business life of the Nation as little as this bill has, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The business of the coun- 
try has moved along smoothly. There is no threat of panic or 
disaster. The country to-day is ready to accept the bill and 
do business under it, and all they ask and all they desire is 
that the uncertainty of its enactment into law may be speedily 
determined and that they may have an opportunity to adjust 
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themselves to the new business conditions and move on to good 


times and prosperity. 
The SPEAKER. 


lution. 


Mr. MANN. 


nays. 


The SPEAKER. 
demands the yeas and nays. 


The 
On that, 


The 


[Loud applause on the Demuvect 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


The Clerk 


will call the 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 


roll. Those 


favor of the rule will answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer 


“ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, nays 86, 
answered “ present” 5, not voting 148, as follows: P 
YEAS—190. 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 

Aswell 
Baker 

Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brodbeck 
Buchanan, Ill. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carr 

Casey 
Church 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 

Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, lowa 
Cox 

Crisp 

Cullop 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 

Dent 
Dickinson 

Dies 


Anderson 
Austin 

Avis 
Barton 
Britten 
Campbell 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Cooper 
Curry 
Dillon 
Dunn 

Dyer 

Esch 
Falconer 
Fess 
Fordney 
Frear 
French 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Haugen 


Bell, Ga. 
Browning 


Aiken 

Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Bremner 
Brockson 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 


Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dupré 
Eagle 
Edwards 
Elder 
Faison 
Fergussen 
Ferris 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark, 
Foster 
Francis 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
George 
Gittins 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gorman 
Graham, Il. 
Gray 

Gregg 
Gudger 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hart 

Hay 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Helm 
Helvering 
Henry 


Holland 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hull 


Igoe 

Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. C. 
Jones 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kent 

Kindel 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Lazaro 

Lee, Ga, 
Lesher 

Lever 

Lieb 

Lloyd 

Lobeck 
Lonergan 
McDermott 
McKellar 
Maguire. Nebr. 
Maher 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Moon 
Morrison 
Murray, Mass. 
Murray, Okla. 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
Oldfield 
Padgett 

Page 

Pepper 
Peters 
Peterson 
Phelan 

Post 

Pou 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 

Raker 

Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reed 


Humphreys, Miss. Reilly, Wis. 
NAYS—86. 


Hawley 
Hayes 
Helgesen 
Hinebaugh 
Howell 
Hulings 


amearey, Wash. 


Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kahn 

Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kreider 
Lafferty 
Langley 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—5. 


Carter 


MacDonald 
Madden 
Manahan 
Mann 
Mapes 
Mondell 
Morgan, Okla. 
Moss, Ind. 
Moss, W. Va. 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
Payne 
Platt 
Plumley 
Powers 
Rogers 
Rupley 
Scott 

Sells 
Sinnott 


Guernsey 


NOT VOTING—148. 


Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Burke, Pa. 
3urke, S. Dak, 
Butler 
Calder 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 
Cary 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Conry 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crosser 


Curley 
Dale 
Danforth 
Davis 
Dershem 
Donohoe 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Driscoll 
Eagan 
Edmonds 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Farr 
Fields 
Finley 


Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rubey 

Russel] 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
Sims 

Sisson 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex, 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens. Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. ¥. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 
Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 

Webb 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, Il. 
Towner 
Treadway 
Volstead 
Willis 
Woodruff 
Woods 

Young, N. Dak. 


McGuire, Okla. 


Fitzgerald 
Fowler 
Gard 
Gardner 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gilmore 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
700d 
Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, Pa. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hamill 





tie side.] 
question is on agreeing to the reso- 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 

Hinds 

Hobson 
Houston 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Keating 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Knowland, J. R. 
Korbly 

La Follette 
Langham 

Lee, Pa. 
L’Engle 
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Lenroot O’Hair Sherwood 
Levy O'Leary Shreve 
Lewis, Md. O'Shaunessy Slayden 
Lewis, Pa. Palmer Small 
Linthicum Parker Smith, Md. 
Logue Patten, N. ¥. Stevens, Minn. 
McAndrews Patton, Pa. Talbott, Md. 
McClellan Porter Thacher 
McCoy Prouty Thomas 

” McGillicuddy Reilly, Conn. Underhill 
Mahan Richardson Vare 
Martin Roberts, Mass. Wallin 
Merritt Roberts, Nev. Walsh 
Metz Roddenbery Walters 
Miller Rucker Whaley 
Moore Sabath Whitacre 
Morgan, La. Scully White 
Morin Seldomridge Wilder 
Mott Sharp Wilson, a 
Neeley Sherley Winslow 


So the resolution was adopted. at : 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Until 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


further notice: 

BEALL of Texas with Mr. 
RoppENBERY with Mr. BUTLER. 

CiarK of Florida with Mr. DANFORTH. 
DouGHTON with Mr. CoPLey. 

JorDoN with Mr. EpMownps. 

Korsiy with Mr, SHREVE. 

Heuston with Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts. 
HamtIty with Mr. LENER90T. 

NEELEY. 
The SPEAKER. 


3URKE of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. ; : 
Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 


Mr. NEELEY. No, sir; F was not. 


The SPEAKER. 


Then the gentleman can not vote. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 
sent to conference. 


The resolution is agreed to, and the bill is 
The Clerk will announce the names of the 


conferees on the part of the House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Unpsrwoop, Mr. KrtcHr~ 


Mr. MANN. 





Mr. Speaker, not yet. Under the rule the 


House has not yet disagreed to the Senate amendments. 
The SPEAKER. That is true. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. Speaker, when a similar rule was 


adopted four years ago, the Speaker immediately appointed 
the conferees without any imtervening motion. 


Mr. MANN. 


I can not help that. Because they did wrong 


four years ago, that is no reason why we should do wrong now. 


We have on the minority side now a man whe is alert. 
[Laughter. ] 
The SPEAKER. 


not then. 


We did 


The language of the rule is: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move to nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to 


H. 


R. 3321 and agree to a committee of eonference asked for by the 


Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and the House 
shall, without further delay, proceed to vote upon said motion; and, 
if said motion shall prevail, a eommittee of conference shall be ap- 


pointed. 
Mr. MANN. 


In the course of time the gentleman from Ala- 


bama will learn that rule by heart. 








The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama can make | 
his motion. 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. The gentleman ean move to non- 


concur in gross. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


agree to the eonference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 


votes of the two Houses, and that the Speaker appoint a com- 
mittee of conference to act with the committee on the part of 


the Senate. 
Mr. MANN. 


The gentleman’s motion fs to disagree to the 


Senate amendments in gross and to agree to the conference? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. 


the conferees. 
Mr. 


I make that motion. 
The gentleman 


MANN. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays, 
and pending that I make the point of order that there is no 


quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


from Alabama moves to 
disagree to the Senate amendments in gross and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate, and that the Speaker appoint 


The gentleman asks for the yeas and nays, 
and makes the point of no quorum present. 
count te see if there is a quorum. 
dred and seventy Members present; not a quorum. 
keeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees; those in favor of the motioa will answer “ yea,” 


The Chair will 
[After eounting.] One hun- 


| 
| 


| 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 185 
answering “ present’ 5, not voting 161, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
dair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Aswell 
Baker 
Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brodbeck 
Buchanan, Ill. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Wis, 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Casey 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, Iowa 
Cox 
Crisp 
Cullop 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dies 


Anderson 
Austin 
Avis 
Barton 
Britten 
Burke, Pa. 
Campbell 
Cooper 
Curry 
Davis 
Dillon 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Esch 
Faleoner 


Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 


Bell, Ga. 
Browning 


Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 


| Ashbrook 


Bailey 


| Barehfeld 


Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Bremner 
Brockson 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis. 


| Bruckner 
' Brumbaugh 
| Bryan 


Burke, 8. Dak. 
Butler 

Calder 
Cantrill 
Carew 

Carlin 


| Carr 


The Door- | 


Cary 

Chandler, N, Y, 
Clancy 
Claypool 

Conry 


Copley 
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YEAS—185. 


Difenderfer Johnson, Ky. 
Dixon Johnson, 8. C. 
Donovan Jones 
Doolittle Kennedy, Conn. 
Doremus Kent 
Doughton Kettner 
Dupré Key, Ohio 
Eagle Kindel 
Edwards Kirkpatrick 
Elder Kitehin 
Faison Konop 
Fergusson Lazaro 
Ferris Lee, Ga. 
FitzHenry Lesher 
Flood, Va. Lever 
Floyd, Ark, Lewis, Md. 
Foster ieb 
Francis Lloyd 
Gallagher Lobeck 
Garner Lonergan 
Garrett, Tenn. McDermott 
George McKellar 
Gittins Maguire, Nebr. 
Glass Mitehell 
Goodwin, Ark, Montague 
Gorman Moon 
Graham, Il. Morrison 
Gray Moss. Ind. 
Gudger Murray, Okla. 
Hammond Neeley 
Hardwiek Nolan, J. I. 
Hardy O’Brien 
Harrison Oglesby 
Fart Oldfield 
Hay . Padgett 
Heflin Page 
Helm Pepper 
Helvering Peterson 
Henry Phelan 
Hill Post 
Holland Pou 
Houston Quin 
Howard Ragsdale 
Hughes, Ga. Rainey 
Hull Rauch 
Igoe Rayburn 
Jacoway Reed 
NAYS—78. 
Greene, Vt. MacDonald 
Haugen Madden 
Hawley Manahan 
Hayes Mann 
Heigesen Mapes 
Howell Mondell 
Hulin Morgan, Okla, 
Humphrey, Wash. Murdock 
Johnson, Utah Nelson 
Kahn Norton 
Keister Payne 
Kelley, Mich. Platt 
Kelty, Pa. Plumley 
Kennedy, Iowa. Powers 
Kreider Prouty 
Langley Rogers 
Lindbergh Scott 
Lindquist Sells 
McKenzie Sinnott 
McLaughlin Slemp 
ANSWERING “ PRESENT ”"—5. 
Carter Guernsey 
NOT VOTING—161. 
Covington Goulden 
Cramton Graham, Pa. 
Crosser Grezg 
Curley Griest 
Dale Griffin 
Danforth Hamill 
Dersbem Hamilton, Mich. 
Donohoe Hamilton, N. Y. 
Dooling Hamlin 
Driscoll Hayden 
Eagan Hensley 
Edmonds Hinds 
Estopinal Hinebaugh 
Evans Hobson 
Fairchild Hoxworth 
Farr Hughes, W. Va. 
Fess Humpbreys, Miss. 
Fields Johnson, Wash. 
Finley Keating 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, nies 
Fowler Kiess, Pa. 
Gard Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Gardner Kinkead, N. J. 
Garrett, Tex. Knowland, J. R. 
Gerry Korbly 
Gillett Lafferty 
Gilmore La Follette 
Godwin, N. C. Langham 
Goeke e, Pa, 
Goldfogte L’Engle 
Good Lenroot 
Gordon ‘Levy 





, Hays 78, 


Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Ruple 
Russell 
Saunders 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sims 
Sisson 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex, 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, N. H, 
Stone 
Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott. N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala, 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Watkins 
Watson 

ebb 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Win 


go 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Saml. W, 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, III. 
Towner 
Treadway 
Volstead 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Moss, W. Va. 


Lewis, Pa. 
Linthicum 
Logue 
McAndrews 
McClelian 
MeCoy 
McGillieuddy 
McGuire, Okla, 
Mahan 
Maher 
Martin 
Merritt 

Metz 

Miller 

Moore 
Morgan, La, 
Morin 

Mott 
Murray, Mass. 
O’ Hair 
O'Leary 
O’Shaunessy 
Palmer 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Peters 


Reilly, Conn, 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass. 
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oberts, Nev. 81 Ten Eyck Whaley 
peidenbery Small Thacher Whitacre 
Rucker Smith, Md. Thomas White 
Sabath Smith, Minn. Thompson, Okla. Wilder 
Seully Stanley Underhill Wilson, N. ¥. 
Sharp Stephens, Nebr. Vare Winslow 
Sherley Stephens, Tex. Walsh 
Sherwood Stevens, Minn. Walters 
Shreve Talbott, Md. Weaver 


So the motion of Mr. UNDERWooD was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Until further notice: 

Mr. TeN Eyck with Mr. JonNnson of Washington. 

Mr. CLAYPooL with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Humpureyrs of Mississippi with Mr. Kryxam of Ne- 
bpraska. 

Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. MartIn. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. SmirH of Minnesota. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. Greece with Mr. CoPLey. 

Mr. KEeNSLEY with Mr. HINeBaueGH. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. LANGHAM, 

Mr. STANLEY with Mr. Betz of California. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. EpmMonps. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The motion of Mr. UNDERWoop is carried, 
and the Clerk will announce the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. UNDERWOoop, Mr. Kircurn, Mr. Ratney, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Payne, 
Mr, ForDNEY, and Mr. Murpock, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RecorD, commenting on some ex- 
tracts from a paper printed in Skowhegan, Me. 

Mr. MANN. To what does it relate? 

Mr. HELVERING. It relates to the late Maine election. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad that there is one Democrat who is 
not trying to forget it. All of the rest of them are. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its Clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 221. An act for the relief of the Garden City (Kans.) 
Water Users’ Association, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause.2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropri- 
ate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 221. An act for the relief of the Garden City (Kansas) 
Water Users’ Association, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


THE CUBRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, for the further consideration of the currency bill, 
H. R. 7837. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Provuty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to give notice that at 
the proper time I will offer an amendment striking out the 
word “national” in the ninth line, on page 3, and striking out 
the word “shall” and inserting the word “may” in the tenth 
line on the same page, and striking out all of section 8 The 
effect of this amendment is to allow all banks—State, private, 
and national—to subscribe to the stock of the regional reserve 
banks, but coercing none of them to do so. I offer this to 
guarantee the constitutionality of this bill if it shall pass. 

I have other objections to this bill. Most of these have been 
ably voiced by others, and I will therefore confine my discussion 
to one question, namely, the constitutionality of that provision 
in the bill requiring national banks to subscribe one-fifth of 
their capital steck and 5 per cent of their deposits as the fund 
constituting the working capital of the reserve banks. 
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The national banks now have about $1,000.000,000 of capital 
and about $8,000,000,000 of deposits. Of this they are required 
to subscribe 20 per cent of capital and pay in 10 per cent and 5 
per cent of their deposits. Assuming that all the national banks 
would enter this arrangement, they would pay into the reserve 
banks about $100,000,000 of capital and about $400,000.000 of 
deposits, making a total of $500.000.000. This $500,000,000 con- 
stitutes the only free working capital of the reserve banks. It 
is true that under section 16 the Federal Treasury is required 
to deposit all moneys held in the general fund with these re- 
serve banks, but that section provides that interest may be 
required on this deposit. It is also true that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, under section 17, may furnish to these reserve banks 
Treasury notes, but the same section expressly provides that the 
reserve banks shall pay interest on these notes at a rate to be 
fixed by the reserve board. It is fair to presume that this board 
will charge a fair rate of interest upon both Federal deposits 
and Federal notes, and I therefore leave out of my calculations 
in this matter any earnings that might come to these reserve 
banks from the use of Federal money or deposits. 

It will be noted that the money that the banks are required 
to deposit with the Federal reserve banks is not allowed to draw 
interest, while the Government’s does. These deposits by the 
banks are not, in fact, reserve of the banks subscribing. They 
are not like the reserve now held by such banks in correspondent 
banks. They can not draw on them. Under no circumstances 
can they use them. So far as being available for the use of 
banks in time of emergency they might as well be locked up 
in safety vaults and the key thrown in the river. This bill 
expressly provides that they “ shall not be diminished.” There- 
fore they become as much a part of the actual capital of the 
reserve banks as the subscription to the capital stock. We then 
have $500,000,000 of the money belonging to the subscribing 
national banks tied up as working capital in these reserve 
banks, 

The national banks last year earned 11.66 per cent on their 
capitaL I think it perfectly fair to say that these reserve 
banks could earn at least 4 per cent on the total amount of 
their working capital, and I will, for convenience, use that rate 
for figuring. I do not claim that these figures are absolutely 
correct, but they are sufficiently accurate to reveal the point 
for which I am contending. Figuring on this basis the total 
earnings for these reserve banks would be $20,000,000 a year. 
Of this amount $5.000.000 would go to the paying of the 5 
per cent on the $100.000.000 capital subscribed by the banks. 
That would leave $15,000,000 to be divided as follows: Seven 
million five hundred thousand dollars to the surplus fund until 
that fund had reached 20 per cent of the capital and $7,500,000 
to be divided, 40 per cent to the banks and 60 per cent to the 
Federal Government. That would make the banks receive 
during the time that the surplus was being accumulated 
$3,000,000 as a pro rata dividend which. added to the regular 
dividend of $5.000.000, would make $8,000.000 a year for the 
$500,000,000 capital furnished, or 1.6 per cent interest on the 
amount so furnished. The Government during the same time 
would receive yearly $4.500,000 without having contributed a 
dollar either to the expense, the capital, or the risk of the re- 
serve banks. At the rate I have assumed the surplus would 
reach 20 per cent within three years. After that time there 
would be $15,000,000 each year to divide between the banks and 
the Government. The banks would get $6,000,000 and the Gov- 
ernment $9.000,000. During that time the banks would get 
yearly $5,000,000 of dividends and $6,000,000 of the pro rata 
dividends. or a total of $11,000.000 for the furnishing of $500,- 
000.000 capital, or a rate of 2.2 per cent interest per annum. 
The Government during the first three years would receive 
$4.500,000 each year, or $13,500,000 for the three years. For 
the remaining 17 years of the 20-year period provided in the 
bill the Government would receive $9.000.000 a year, or $153,- 
000,000 for the period. The $20,000,000 surplus by section 7 
becomes the property of the United States. This would make a 
total of $186.500,000 which the Government would make out of 
that transaction, and the banks would make an average of 2.11 
per cent interest on the capital that they furnished to the re- 
serve banks. Under this law this $186.500,000 goes to the di- 
rect benefit of the United States, and it is set apart by the act 
itself as a fund from which to pay off and discharge the “ out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of the United States.” 

Now, the national banks are forced to go into this measure 
regardless of their wishes and regardless of their interests. 
They are compelled to furnish this capital for this very small 
compensation under the pains and penalties of slow but sure 
death. I shall consume the time allotted to me in attempting 
to demonstrate to this House that this is a violation of the 
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fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, 
among other things, provides that— 

No person shall * * * be deprived * * * of property with- 
out due process of law, nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

In order to intelligently understand the purpose of this pro- 
vision and the dangers it was designed to prevent, it is neces- 
sary to trace the origin and abuse of power that preceded its 
adoption. 

The principle of the fifth amendment: first found expression 
and effect in the thirty-ninth article of the Magna Charta. 
Prior to that time the rights of private property were held of 
slight tenure when needed or desired by the whims, caprices, or 
greed of kings. The property of individuals was escheated, 
confiscated, and even forcefully seized under all kinds of pre- 
texts whenever the war chest of the ruling monarch needed 
replenishing or whenever he wanted money or land to gratify 
his own ambition or reward his faithful henchmen. This 
method of securing funds for the public treasury was practiced 
more or less by all the Kings of England, but grew in abuse dur- 
ing the reigns of Kings Henry and Richard and became intoler- 
able under the reign of King John. Of his reign an English 
writer has said: “ The whole machinery of justice was valued 
primarily as an engine for transferring land and money to the 
treasury.” This abuse became so oppressive and intolerable 
during his reign that the people of England rose up in revolt 
and, backed by an organized and equipped army, demanded of 
King John either that he should abdicate the throne or sign a 
bill of rights which they had prepared and proposed. After 
much parleying and with threatening coercion the people at 
last wrung from that weak and profligate King the great charter 
of their liberty, commonly called the Magna Charta. If one will 
read carefully the history of events preceding and the negotia- 
tions and parleyings that took place at Runnymede between 
the King and the committee of barons at the time that these ar- 
ticles were signed, he will find that the principle involved in 
the thirty-ninth article was the one that the people most un- 
compromisingly demanded and that King John most reluctantly 
granted. 

It was the central demand of that great movement. These 
articles were signed on the 11th day of February, 1215, and 
constituted the first official declaration of popular supremacy 
and individual righis. They provided that private property 
should not be taken for the sovereign’s use, nor could any per- 
son be deprived of private property, except upon a judgment 
of his peers in accordance with the law of the land. It sub- 
stituted the power and judgment of the people for the hitherto 
capricious judgment and wish of the sovereign. This docu- 
ment had been cherished as the palladium of English liberty 
for nearly six centuries before the Constitution of the United 
States was written, and had been interwoven with the laws and 
jurisprudence of that country, including the American colonies. 
Yet, strange to say, the authors of the original Constitution 
omitted, by accident or design, this limitation upon the power 
of the Federal Government. This omission constituted the 
center of objection to the adoption of the Constitution by the 
several States. At one time it threatened seriously the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. It was not until Madison and 
other friends of the Constitution, through the columns of the 
Federalist and in speeches before the several State legis. 
latures, had promised to present an amendment at the first 
session of Congress protecting the people against the exercise 
of this Federal power that the requisite three-fourths of the 
States were induced to ratify and make effective the Con- 
stitution. It was in response to this demand and promise that 
Madison, at the first session of Congress, offered this amend- 
ment among others for adoption. The first amendments to the 
Constitution were all clear limitations upon the power of the 
Federal Government. Every court that has considered the 
question has held that this fifth amendment is a limitation upon 
the Federal Government and not a limitation upon the States. 
This same limitation, however, was placed upon the States in 
almost exactly the same language by the fourteenth amendment. 
Thus we have embedded into our Constitution the proposition 
thet no person shall be deprived of his property except by due 
process of law, and private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 

DUE PROCESS OF LAW. 

Novy, let us inquire what is the meaning of this clause of the 
Constitution. By all the authorities ‘‘due process of law,” as 
co.tained in the Constitution, is of the same force and effect as 
the “law of the land” contained in the thirty-ninth article of 
the Magna Charta. It means that no private property shall be 
taken for public use except in accordance with a preexisting 
law, and not by law enacted for that direct purpose. It is the 
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exercise of the judicial power of the Government and not the 
legislative. Congress has no power to confiscate, condemn, or 
appropriate a single dollar of private property for. the Govern- 
ment’s use. It may make laws for the violation of which the 
judicial department may impose fines and forfeitures and 
through that process alienate private property for Government 
benefit. It may make laws for the condemnation of private 
property for public purposes through proper judicial procedure, 
but with the express limitation that it can not be so taken 
without “ just compensation.” An act of Congress directly con- 
demning a tract of land held in private ownership even for the 
erection of a national capitol would be of no legal or binding 
force. It is clearly outside of the legislative power of the Goy- 
ernment. 

The first clear announcement by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on this subject was made in the case of Dart- 
mouth College v. Woodward (4 Wheat., 519). Daniel Webster 
made this pronouncement: 

By the law of the land is most clearly intended the general law; 
a law which hears before it condemns; which proceeds upon inquiry, 
and renders judgment only after trial. The meaning is that every 
citizen shall hold his life, liberty. property, and immunities under the 
protection of the general rules which govern society. Everything which 
may pass under the form of an enactment is not therefore to be con- 
sidered the law of the land. 

Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, page 431, 
in commenting on this definition, says: 


It is entirely correct, also, in assuming that a legislative enactment 
is not necessarily the law of the land. “The words ‘ by the law of 
the land,’ as used in the Constitution, do not mean a statute passed 
for the purpose of working the wrong. That construction would render 
the restriction absolutely nugatory and turn this part of the Constitu- 
tion into mere nonsense. The people would be made to say to the two 
Houses: ‘ You shall be vested with the legislative power of the State, 
but no one shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of the rights or 
privileges of a citizen unless you pass a statute for that purpose. In 
other words, you shall not do the wrong unless you choose to do it.’” 
When the law of the land is spoken of ‘ undoubtedly a preexisting 
rule of conduct” is intended, “ not an ex post facto rescript or decree 
made for the occasion. The design” is “to exclude arbitrary power 
from every branch of the Government; and there would be no exclusion 
if such rescripts or decrees were to take effect in the form of a statute.” 

In other words, this provision of the Constitution was in- 
tended and designed as a limitation upon the power of the legis- 
lative as well as the other branches of the Government. 

DEPRIVATION OF PROPERTY. 


In the first case in the Supreme Court in which this question 
was involved there was serious contention that there could not 
be a “deprivation of property” with anything less than the 
actual physical taking of it, and the dissenting opinion filed 
in that case so contended; but the majority of the court held 
that deprivation of property meant anything that deprived the 
owner of the control, free use, or earnings of it. This holding 
of the Supreme Court has been uniformly held and maintained 
by every court that has since passed upon the question. In 
the case of the United States v. Lynah (188 U. S., 469) the 
rule is clearly stated. That was a case where damage had been 
done to the land by an overflow caused by public improvement. 
Counsel for the Government strenuously contended that since 
the legal title still remained in the original owner he bad not 
been deprived of his property, but the court says: 

It would be a very curious and unsatisfactory result if, in constru- 
ing a provision of constitutional law, always understood to have been 
adopted for protection and security to the rights of the individual as 
against the Government, and which has received the commendation of 
jurists, statesmen, and commentators as placing the just principles of 
the common law on that subject beyond the power of ordinary legis- 
lation to change or control them, it shall be held that if the Govern- 
ment refrains from the absolute conversion of real property to the 
uses of the public it can destroy its value entirely, can inflict irrep- 
arable and permanent injury to any extent, can, in effect, subject it 
to total destruction without making any compensation, because, in the 
narrowest sense of that word, it is not taken for the public use. Such 
a construction would pervert the constitutional provision into a re- 
striction upon the rights of the citizen, as those rights stood at the 
common law instead of the Government and make it an authority for 
invasion of private right under the pretext of the public good, which 
had no warrant in the laws or practices of our ancestors, 

The friends of the present bill contend that the legal title to 
the capital and deposits subscribed to the reserve banks still 
remains in the subscribing banks. That is true, but the sub- 
scribing banks, against their will, are deprived of the use or 
control of it and a large part of its earnings. All the accumu- 
lated surplus up to 20 per cent and 60 per cent of the net profits 
beyond that go to the Federal Treasury without the Govern- 
ment paying to the subscribing banks a single dollar. 

The friends of the bill estimate that in 20 years this will 
put into the United States Treasury at least $200,000,000. 
Every dollar of this is the earnings of the reserve banks upon 
the working capital furnished by the subscribing banks. It is 
true, as already pointed out, that the Federal Government 
deposits its free money in these reserve banks, but they secure 
interest on that the same as a depositor in an ordinary bank 
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may receive interest, and as a further compensation to the 
Government for the use of this money the reserve banks, at 
their own expense, act as fiscal agents for the Treasury. 
It is true that the Government furnishes Treasury notes under 
certain conditions to these reserve banks, but the Dill ex- 
pressly authorizes the charging of a reasonable rate of interest 
as payment for this service. This scheme, when analyzed to 
its bottom, clearly shows that the Government is attempting to 
use its power to compel national banks to use their funds for 
the creation of a banking system out of which the Federal 
Government is to reap a large, if not the larger, benefit. This 
is certainly depriving the banks of at least a part of the 
profits of their property for the use of the Government. 
DEPRIVATION OF CONTROL. 


This scheme is certainly a deprivation of the right of con- 
trol of the property by the persons who are subscribers to the 
capital stock of the subscribing banks. While technically the 
capital and deposits of a bank are its property, in equity they 
are the property of the subscribers and depositors. Let us 
analyze this situation for a minute. A number of citizens in 
a local community subscribe their money to the capital stock 
of a local bank. They do this for the purpose of creating a 
bank to serve the local community. They intrust the management 
of these funds to a board of directors and officers which they 
elect. They intrust the management of these funds to these 
directors and officers because they have faith in them. This 
bill comes in, however, and, without their consent, takes one- 
fifth of the capital stock and places it under the control and 
management of a board of directors in whose naming they have 
slight or no voice. The controlling majority of the board of 
directors of the reserve banks consists of persons in no way 
connected with the subscribing banks. This is certainly taking 
from the stockholders of the local bank the control of that 
much of their property without their consent in square viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment. 

Now, let us take a depositor in a local bank. He deposits his 
money with that bank on the strength of his faith and confi- 
dence in the managers of that bank. This law comes in and 
takes 5 per cent of his deposits, without his consent and without 
the consent of the persons to whom he has intrusted the han- 
dling of it, and arbitrarily and forcefully places it in the hands 
of another governing board. Now, suppose that the reserve 
bank in which it is deposited fails. The depositor goes to his 
local bank and demands his money. The local banker says: 
“Under the mandates of the law, I placed 5 per cent of your 
deposits in this reserve bank which failed. It was taken from 
me against my wish and will, and I can not return it to you.” 
Now, who loses that? Who should lose it under this system? 
Somebody has been deprived of this property—either the de- 
positor or the bank. It was forced into the bank that lost it 
against the wish and will of both the depositor and depositee. 
Can it be said logically that this statute is taking this money 
by due process of law? Is it not rather taking it by the force 
and effect of a direct statute enacted for that direct purpose? 

Mr. PETERSON. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERSON. Did not he know at the time he made the 
deposit what the law was? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; he subscribed to these banks perhaps 20 
years ago. 

Mr. PETERSON. 
discussing. 

Mr. PROUTY. He is the depositor now. It does not provide 
the deposit shall be hereafter made, but especially provides that 
deposits a man made there before this law goes into effect shall 
be taken. 

Mr. PETERSON. Did not he know that the corporation was 
subject to regulations and the bank would be obliged to obey 
the law? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is a power they have assumed, and if 
they have that power they can do that; but remember all this 
money that is taken under this bill, every dollar of it has been 
subscribed and deposited before this law goes into effect. 

Mr. HARDY. Under the law as it stands to-day has the 
Government the right to dissolve the national banks? 

Mr. PROUTY. I will discuss that. 

Mr. HARDY. Bearing on the proposition the gentleman is 
now discussing, it seems to me a pertinent question. 

Mr. PROUTY. It is a pertinent question, and I will take 
pleasure in answering, or rather I will quote from the Supreme 
Court on that question. 

REASONABLE COMPENSATION, 


They say that the banks get a reasonable compensation for 
the use of their money. Do they? It is true that they get 5 


I am speaking of the depositor you are 
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per cent and a pro rata of the earnings above that on the 
capital paid in. But the banks furnish $4 of deposits to every 
$1 of capital. So the subscribing banks pay in $5 and only get 
interest at 5 per cent on $1. This is equal to only 1 per cent on 
$5. They therefore only get 1 per cent dividends on the amount 
of money actually paid in. That is hardly reasonable eompen- 
sation. It is further claimed that the subscribing banks get 
additional advantages and compensation in the right of redis- 
count and the general protection against panies, and so forth. 
The trouble with this argument is that these things do not con- 
stitute “just compensation” provided for in the Constitution. 
Every court that has passed on the question has held that 
benefits are not “compensation”; that actual money must be 
paid by the Government condemning or taking the property. ‘To 
illustrate, suppose the Government should condemn a piece of 
land for the erection of a fine building; could tt be said that 
the Government had rendered “ just compensation” by proving 
that the remainder of the party’s land had been increased 
enough in value by the erection of the building to repay him 
for the land taken? No court has ever so held and no lawyer 
would so contend. Lewis, in his work on Eminent Domain, 
third edition, page 502, after reviewing carefully the decisions 
on the subject, says: 

When property is taken for public use, compensation must be in 
money and not in some so-called general benefit. 

Again, in Missouri Pacific Railway v. State of Nebraska (217 
U. S., 196), the eourt says: 

Ultimate or probable benefits do not constitute “just compensation ” 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

I would not have you think that I am ignorant of or have 
overlooked the princip:e which allows the offsetting of damages 
by benefits in taking property for the pubtic’s use. This is done 
under the exercise of whut is commonly called police power— 
a power that the sovereign uses to protect the health, morals, 
and general welfare of his subjects. It is not a power that the 
Government can use for its own purpose or for acquiring prop- 
erty for itself. It can only be used for the benefit of the people 
and not for the purpose of taking property from the people for 
the benefit of the sovereign. 

Again, let me call your attention to the fact that the 5 per 
cent dividend is not paid by the Government—not even guaran- 
teed by it. It simply says that the banks may take from the 
earnings of their own money a dividend of 5 per cent, if it earns 
that much, and if it earns any more the Government will take a 
share of it. If you lose the whole thing, the Government will 
not be responsible for it. This has in it none of the “ just com- 
pensation” prescribed, defmed, and required by the constitu- 
tional restriction. 

It must be conceded that if the Government has the power to 
compel the banks to subscribe 20 per cent of their capital, it 
has the power to make the banks subscribe 50 per cent of it, or, 
for that matter, all of it. If the Government has the power 
to take all of the‘earnings above 5 per cent, tt has the power 
to take that 5 per cent also. In other words, it has the power 
to take all the capital of the banks and convert it to its own 
use. I challenge the friends of this measure to point out a 
single provision of the Constitution which would put any re- 
straint or limitations upon the Government in the exercise of 
this right, except the fifth amendment; and if it can be so con- 
strued as to authorize the Government to take part of one’s 
property without just compensation, there is no reason why if 
can not be construed so as to take all of it. But every court 
that has passed upon this question has held that it prevents 
the Government from taking any of it, except possibly a purely 
negligible quantity, and no court has gone further. 

CORPORATION A “‘ PERSON.” 


It has been suggested that this provision of the fifth amend- 
ment has been confined to individual and not corporate property ; 
that since the corporation is the creature of the Government, 
the creator can do as it pleases with the property of its 
creature. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not mean by the questions I asked 
to take any such position as that, I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. PROUTY. I credit the gentleman with being too good a 
lawyer for that. 

This was strongly contended in the earlier cases. It was 
claimed that the word “person” in this amendment is a 
real person and not a corporation. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States has uniformly held that the word “ person” 
in this amendment includes private corporations. (See 99 
U. 8., 719; 125 U. S., 188; 216 U. S., 412; 165 U. S., 150.) 

In the latter case the court says: 


Under the designation of “ person” there is no doubt that a private 
corporation is included. 
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In the Ninety-ninth United States case, first cited, the court 
says: 

But equally with the States they (United States) are prohibited 
from depriving persons or corporations of property without due 
process of law. 

The national banks organized under the laws of the United 
States are. private corporations just the same as the State banks 
organized under the laws of the States. In volume.10, Cyclo- 
pedia of Law, page 160, the author, after having cited numerous 
authorities, says: 

This is not true of a bank which is organized primarily to further 
the fiscal operations of the Government and whose stock is exclusively 
owned by the Government, but a private bank whose stock is owned by 
private persons is a private corporation although it is erected by the 
en and its obligations and operations partake of a public 
nature, 

The stock of all of our national banks is held in private 
ownership. The Government does not hold a dollar of stock in 
any of them. They are therefore private corporations notwith- 
standing the fact that they perform a limited public function. 

POWER TO REPEAL. 

But the ground upon which the framers of this bill rely to 
sustain its constitutionality is based upon the fact that the act 
of 1864, known as the national banking act, reserved to Congress 
the express right “td amend, alter, or repeal the same.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is not exactly as I stated it. The 
Government has a right to repeal that and reorganize the sys- 
tem and create new banks and put such limits upon its new 
charter and new organization as it sees fit. That is the way I 
would state it. 

Mr. PROUTY. ‘That is, that they have the right to kill the 
old fellow if he does not give up his money and resurrect 
another fellow? 

Mr. BARTLETT. They have the right to tax them in the 
manner they desire and they have the right to reorganize them. 

Mr. PROUTY. What rights did the man have if he gets a 
charter? 

Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. HARDY. 
tion? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If the Government bas not the right to repeal 
the Government banking act 

Mr. PROUTY. I concede they have; let us not waste time on 
that. 

They say, in effect, that since the Government reserves the 
right to repeal the law and thus terminate all the franchises of all 
the national banks, the Government thereby reserves the power to 
impose any conditions that it sees fit. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment can say, “ We will require you to turn over a part of 
your capital for our benefit under the pain and penalty of for- 
feiture of your charter.” In still other words, “ We will impose 
as a condition of your future existence your voluntary com- 
pliance with this mandate to turn over a part of your property 
for Government use.” 

Mr. HARDY. Just one more question. Has not the gentle- 
man now abandoned his argument about taking property with- 
out compensation of law and attempted to establish the injustice 
of doing what the law has the right to do? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I think not. What I am trying to say 
is that the Constitution of the United States throws this protec- 
tion around people and their property. It tries to protect them 
against every kind of device and pretext that is used to get it 
for the Government or State without paying anything for it. 
That is what this constitutional provision was intended to do. 
That is what this constitutional provision is for. 

A eareful analysis of this proposition, however, will show 
that this is the very abuse of arbitrary power against which the 
constitutional provision was intended to protect. This is a 
plain force measure. It does not give the banks the privilege 
of saying whether or not they desire to enter, but the demand 
is squarely made to do or die. “ Deliver what we demand or 
we will put you out of existence.” This is the exercise of the 
highwayman’s logic. He does not say that you must deliver 
your property to him. He just calmly says: “ You can exercise 
your own wish in the matter; you can deliver your valuables to 
me or be shot dead. Take your own free choice.” 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he main- 
tains that requiring banks to subscribe to a certain amount of 
stock, with the ownership of that stock to remain in the bank 
and the return of 5 per cent to the bank on that stock, is depriy- 
ing them of any money? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do; for in the first place in the meaning of 
the Constitution it deprives them of control. The bank in which 
it goes may fail and they may never get a cent, as the Govern- 
ment does not guarantee one dollar shall ever be returned. The 


All right. 
Will the gentleman submit to one more ques- 












Government takes the control from the individual and runs the 


banks itself. This is certainly depriving of control. 


Mr. BARTLETT. But if the gentleman is correct about it, 
it is not a matter of amount or degree. It is any amount at all, 
Mr. PROUTY. Sure; that is right. If it was 25 per cent 
it would not make any difference, in my judgment, in the legal 


discussion. 


Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit me one question, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct his attention to it. I 
agree with the gentleman that if the Government has no right 
to repeal these charters, it has no right to impose upon the 
banks new conditions that they are not willing to comply with. 
But I do not think that the amendment of the Constitution that 
provides that property shall not be taken by the Government 
without compensation would prevent the Government, which 
grants a charter, with the right reserved to amend or repeal, 
from repealing it. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think I can state that more systematically 
and perhaps better than the gentleman himself is stating it. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARDY. I do not think that would prevent the repeal 
of the national-bank act. 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, I can not wait for an argument from the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a question, after all, whether the 
Government would have the right to establish a banking sys- 
tem with the condition precedent that the bank to be established 
should accept certain conditions? 

Mr. PROUTY. I have no hesitancy in saying that the Gov- 
ernment could organize any corporation it saw fit, and if per- 
sons or banks went into it they would be bound by it. But that 
is a different proposition from going out and taking a man by 
the throat, and saying, “Stand and deliver; your money or 
your life.” If a legal mind can not comprehend that proposi- 
tion, it can not comprehend the Constitution of the United 
States. There is a clear legal distinction between the status 
of the man that voluntarily goes into a corporation and one that 
is forced to go in—one is voluntary, the other coercion. 

It will be noted that this act does not repeal the act of 1864, 
nor does it forfeit the charter of any bank. I am getting 
down now to Judge Bartietrr. It simply says: “If you do 
not surrender to the Federal Government a portion of your 
property for Government use, we will then exercise our power 
to destroy you.” This can hardly be said to be obtaining 
property by due process of law. It is the exercise of the arbi- 
trary power to declare forfeiture to enforce compliance with an 
unconstitutional demand. It is admittedly an attempt to do by 
indirection that which they could not do by direct enactment. 
It must be admitted that if this requirement is lawful and con- 
stitutional it could be enforced by due process of law rather 
than by the arbitrary method of forfeiture of franchise. 

That is to say, if the Government of the United States has the 
right to say that a man shall put 25 per cent of his money into 
this bank it could do it by due process of law without declaring 
any forfeiture. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. In a moment I will yield. 

Now, suppose Congress would pass a law compelling all the 
national banks of the United States to hand over 10 per cent of 
their capital and 5 per cent of their deposits for the purpose of 
creating a national reserve bank, the profits of which were to 
go to the Government. If that law would be constitutional, 
proceedings in court under the head of “due process of law” 
could be instituted to compel compliance. Does any constitu- 
tional lawyer in this House believe for a moment that the Gov- 
ernment could in this direct manner and in accordance with 
“due process of law” enforce such a statute? Would not 
every court of the land hold that this is taking private property 
for public use ‘‘ without just compensation”? If such a statute 
could not be enforced in the courts, will anyone seriously con- 
tend that it is constitutional because it may be enforced by for- 
feiture and not by “ due process of law”? 

Every court that has passed on the question has held that the 
right to amend, alter, or repeal does not carry with it the right 
to appropriate or confiscate any property. In the Cyclopedia of 
Law, volume 8, pages 1103 and 1104, the author, after having 
discussed the scope and effect of a reservation of this kind, 
says: 

Since the decision in the Dartmouth College case it has become cus- 
tomary for legislatures to reserve to themselves the power to alter, 
amend, or repeal corporate privileges, and although the limitations upon 
this reserve eo are not yet well settled, there is no well-considered 
ease in which it has been held that a legislature, under its power to 


amend a charter, might take from the corporation any of its substan- 
tial property or property rights. ; 
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I am quoting now from a quotation which in turn is a quota- 
tion from the Supreme Court of the United States. 

If the Government has no right to appropriate or confiscate by 
forfeiture, it certainly has not the power to confiscate.or ap- 
propriate property under threat of forfeiture. In other words, 
if the Government could not pass a statute declaring a for- 
feiture of charter and appropriation of the property, it cer- 
tainly can not lawfully compel the surrender of property under 
the mere threat of forfeiture. It is fair to say that the learned 
author, in the citation referred to above, is considering the 
limitations of the fourteenth amendment upon the power of the 
legislatures, but every court that has passed upon the question 
has held that the limitations upon the Federal Government by 
the fifth amendment and the limitations upon the State legis- 
Jatures by the fourteenth amendment are identical. In Twin- 
ing v. New Jersey (211 U. S., 101) the court says: 

Of course the part of the Coustitution then before the court was the 
fifth amendment. If any different meaning of the same words as 
they are used in the fourteenth amendment can be conceived, none yet 
has appeared in judicial decisions. 

In other words, the limitations upon the Federal Government 
by the fifth amendment are absolutely as broad and inclusive 
as are the words used in the article of the fourteenth amend- 
ment limiting the powers of the States. 

The fact that the Government has the power to do one thing 
can not be made the basis for enforcing a power it does not 
possess. 

But the reserve power to repeal, alter, or amend does not 
give the legislative power the right either to appropriate or con- 
fiscate property. What are commonly known as the Sinking 
Fund cases, reported in Ninety-ninth United States Reports, 
page 700, fully discuss this reserve power. 

You will all remember the Sinking Fund cases in connection 
with the Union Pacific cases. They attracted more attention, 
perhaps, than any other cases. I read. The court says: 

We are of the opinion that Congress not only retains, but has given 
special notice of its intention to retain, full and complete power to 
make such alteration and amendment of the charter as come within 
the just scope of legislative power. That this power has a limit no one 
can doubt. All agree that it can not be used to take away property 
already acquired under the operation of the charter or deprive the 
corporation of the fruits actually reduced to possession of contracts 
lawfully made. 

Applying the rule to the bill now before us, it may be con- 
ceded that Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
the law under which they were incorporated, but this does not 
give the legislative department of the Government the right to 
confiscate, appropriate, or use for governmental purpose, without 
just compensation, a single dollar of the property acquired by 
national banks under the exercise of their charters. Everyone 
must admit that every dollar of this fund that is taken by this 
bill from the national banks for the creation of a Federal re- 
serve bank system, in the profits of which the Government 
shares, is taken from the money and property acquired by these 
national banks under the charters of the Government. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman uses the word “ deposits.” 
Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the gentleman mean that the Govern- 
ment has not the right to require that the reserve that shall be 
kept in the reserve bank shall be 5 per cent? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I do not claim that; they may be re- 
quired to do anything that is proper in the exercise of the 
police power necessary to protect the public. But I will ask 
the gentleman a question. Does the gentleman think that 
the Government of the United States has the right to take 5 
per cent of anyone’s property? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will answer the gentleman’s question by 
saying that they are not taking 5 per cent. But the gentleman 
is not answering my question as to whether or not the bank 
shall keep in its reserve 5 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. PROUTY. I have said they can if it is a necessary police 
regulation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Under the banking provision can not they do 
it without reference to the police provision? 

Mr. PROUTY. No, sir. 

Mr. PHELAN. They can not? 

Mr. PROUTY. They can not take any man’s property. I say 
this for the gentleman’s information, and I will challenge any 
lawyer in the House to deny it—that there is not a single power 
in the Constitution of the United States by which the Govern- 
ment can take a dollar of any man’s property without compen- 
Sation except by the process of taxation. I do not care. how 
you whip it around the stump or through what kind of devious 
ways you trace it, there is not a single power given in the Con- 
stitution of the United States by which the great, strong arm 
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of the Government can reach out and take a dollar of the rich- 
est or the poorest man’s property without compensation. 

Mr. PHELAN. If they—— 

Mr. PROUTY. I see my time is running along fast, and I 

decline to yield further. 
- All courts agree that this can not be done even under the guise 
of pretending to alter, amend, or repeal. In the case of Shields 
v. Ohio (95 U. S., 324) the court, in considering these reserve 
powers, says: 

The power of alteration and amendment is not without limit. The 
alterations must be reasonable. They must be made in good faith and 
be consistent with the object and scope of the act of incorporation. 
Sheer oppression and wrong can not be inflicted under the guise of 
amendment or alteration. Beyond the sphere of reserve powers the 


vested rights of property of corporations in such cases are surrounded 
by the same sanctions and are as inviolable as in other cases. 


IT DOES NOT REPEAL. 

I concede that Congress in the banking act reserved the right 
to repeal the charter of every national bank. However unfair 
it might be to do so, it is possible for the Government to take 
away the charters of these banks; but the full answer to all 
contentions along this line is that the present bill does not repeal 
the charters of the banks. It at most undertakes to force them 
to do certain things under the threat of the exercise of that 
power; but Congress can not keep in existence the corporations 
and at the same time deprive them of their property. Justice 
Strong (95 U. S., 324) has stated the proposition tersely : 

I agree, therefore, that the legislature reserved the power to repeal, 
alter, or amend the charter, but I deny that under this reserve power 
it was competent for the legislature to take away the right given to 
the company, * * * while at the same time continuing the com- 
pany in existence subject to all the duties imposed upon it. Such an 
alteration is taking away the property of the company without com- 
pensation as much as would be taking away its lands. 

The plan outlined in this bill continues the existence of the 
national banks, and the only material change or alteration of 
the existing charters of the national banks is the one requiring 
them to contribute from their capital and deposits to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. If we concede that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power under this reservation to repeal the banking 
act, and thus forfeit all the charters of the national banks, and 
that thereafter it could pass a law creating a new system and 
impose any conditions that it should see fit, it must be clear 
that this bill does not take that course. Section 8 makes a 
pretense of dissolution and reincorporation, but a careful 
analysis of that section reveals the fact that it does neither. 
It is a very flimsy effort to avoid the effect of the Constitution. 
It does not repeal the law under which the national banks are 
organized. It does not take away their charters. Stripped of 
all its sham and subtle evasion, it is simply a declaration that 
unless the national banks turn over a part of their capital and 
deposits to the control and for the partial benefit and use of the 
Federal Government it will take away their charters and put 
them out of business; and, in the language of the Supreme 
Court, is a “sheer oppression and wrong inflicted under the 
guise of amendment or alteration.” 

We can sometimes see the print a little more clearly if we 
hold the paper farther from our eyes. Suppose that some 
State should pass a law intended to affect the State banks of 
its own creation in a manner similar to the treatment by the 
Government in this bill of corporations of its creation. Sup- 
pose that such a State should pass a law requiring all of the 
State banks to contribute one-fifth of their capital and 5 per 
cent of their deposits for the creation of a central State bank 
the profits of which were in part to be used for paying off 
the bonded indebtedness of the State under the pain and pen- 
alty of the dissolution of all the State banking institutions 
upon failure to comply with this demand of the State. Would 
anyone seriously contend that that would not be a violation of 
the fourteenth amendment? Would anyone contend that that 
was taking property by due process of law and not by direct 
statute? Yet the limitation placed upon the power of the 
State by the fourteenth amendment is not any greater than 
the limitation placed upon the Federal Government by the fifth 
amendment. The State has just as full and complete control 
of the corporations of its own creation as the Federal Govern- 
ment has over the corporations of its creation. While the 
courts have been uniform in holding that the States may pass 
almost any laws regulating, controlling, and limiting the opera- 
tions of corporations created under their own laws, every court 
that has considered the question has held that this power does 
not extend to the taking of any of their property for the use 
and benefit of the State. 

POLICE AND TAXING POWER. 


We must not confuse the limitations contained in the fifth and 
fourteenth amendments with the right of the Government to 
exercise its police power and taxing power. Neither of these 
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amendments interferes with the proper exercise of those powers 
(208 U. S., 173). Neither must we confuse the right of the 
State or Nation to assert its police powers in the protection of 
its citizens with the right to take property for its own use. 
Police power may be only exercised for the purpose of protect- 
ing the health, morals, and general welfare of the people, and 
it has been held again and again that the State may exercise 
its police power for these purposes, even though it means the 
destruction of property. But it is limited by the prohibition of 
the fourteenth amendment from appropriating this property to 
its own use. To illustrate this distinction: A State has the 
power to abate a nuisance, and in doing so it might cause the 
beneficial use of the property te the owner to be entirely de- 
stroyed. But suppose by the same act the State would attempt 
to confiscate that property for the State’s use, then it would 
come in conflict with the fourteenth amendment. In other 
words, while the sovereign may exercise its reserve police 
power for the benefit of the citizen, it can not use that police 
power to convert a dollar of private property to its own use 
without “ just compensation.” 

The case that the friends of this measure most rely upon in 
sustaining the constitutionality of this bill is the ease of Noble 
State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 104), which is known as the 
case involving the constitutionality of the law creating the bank- 
guaranty fund in the State of Oklahoma. That is a case where 
the State passed a law requiring the banks to contribute from 
their funds for creating what was known as a depositors’ guar- 
anty fund. The constitutionality of that law under the four- 
teenth amendment was called in question, but the Supreme 
Court sustained its constitutionality upon the ground of its 
being the proper exercise of the police power of the State. A 
careful reading of that case will show that the question here 
involved was not seriously discussed or decided. In that case 
no part of the property was taken for the use or benefit of the 
sovereign State. It was a mere regulation for promoting the 
general welfare of its subjects. In defining the point at issue 
the court says: 

The substance of the plaintiff's argument is that the assessment takes 
private property for private use without compensation. 

It will be noted that the right of the State to take private 
property for its own use was not involved. Had the State un- 
dertaken to appropriate this property for its own use then it 
could not possibly be sustained as a police regulation, as I 
have already called your attention to the distinction that police 
powers are exercised for the general welfare of the sovereign’s 
subjects and not for the replenishing of the sovereign’s 
exchequer. 

In the 154 cases that have been decided by the Supreme Court 
there is not one case in which there has been a single word in- 
timating or even hinting that a State or the Nation could use 
its police power to take a dollar of property for the use of the 
70vernment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Nation has no police power except in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories. 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, yes; it has. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I mean the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. PROUTY. It has in the Territories; and while I have 
not read all the State cases, I have read a good many. I have 
read all the cases in which the question has come under the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not deny the gentleman’s proposition 
about the exercise of the police power. I am rather seeking to 
aid him in the statement that the United States Congress has 
no general police power except in the District of Columbia and 
other places of that kind. It could not in the exercise of the 
police power 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; but four-fifths of all the cases that have 
gone to the Supreme Court of the United States have arisen 
under the fourteenth amendment, and those that have been sus- 
tained have all been sustained upon the ground of the proper 
exercise of the police power of the States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. By the States; yes. There is no doubt 
about that. : 

Mr. PROUTY. But no case has so far developed in which 
the State has been held to exercise its police power when it 
took property for itself. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. PROUTY. The only clause in the opinion that has the 
slightest bearing on this phase of the controversy is as follows: 

In the first place, it is established by a series of cases that an ulte- 
rior public advantage may justify a comparatively insignificant taking 
of private property for what in its immediate purpose is a private use. 

In the Oklahoma case there were certain fees that went to 
the State, and the question was raised because the State took 





those fees; but the court said that was an infinitesimal matter 

and no real part of the act itself; that it was an insignificant 

taking. 

a Mr. J. M. O. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; if it is a real pointed one. How much 
time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 16 minutes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I wish to ask whether or not it is 
compulsory for a bank to go into this arrangement unless it 
wishes to? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; it is not compulsory, just as I said. If 
a highwayman walks up to you and sticks his revolver in your 
face and says to you, “ Give me your money or your life. You 
do not have to give me your money. It is perfectly optional 
with you. You can die if you want to.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is another alternative. 

Mr. PROUTY. There is no other alternative than this one if 
this law is constitutional. 

This is in line with the authorities I have already cited, that 
an insignificant or negligible quantity of property might inure 
to the benefit of the sovereign without making it unconstitu- 
tional, but there is no case holding that any considerable amount 
of private property may be taken for public use without just 
compensation under the exercise of what is commonly called the 
police power. The Oklahoma case is bottomed squarely on the 
proposition that it is the exercise of the police pow®r for the 
benefit of the subjects of the State. The court says: 

And in the next it would seem that there may be other cases be- 
sides the everyday one of taxation, in which the share of cach party in 
the benefit of a scheme of mutual protection is sufficient compensation 
for the correlative burden that it is compelled to assume. At least, if 
we have a case within the reasonable exercise of the police power, as 
above explained, no more need be said. 

It clearly holds that the protection of commerce is within the 
bounds of police power. It holds that the deposits in banks 
under modern conditions is the only available means of safely 
keeping money on hand, and that it is clearly within the power 
of the State to provide ways and means of making the deposits 
safe and secure. As we have already called to your attention, 
this does not decide nor attempt to decide the question that I 
am here presenting to this House. Had the State of Oklahoma 
attempted by law to take this same amount of money from the 
banks and put it to its own use it could not and would not have 
been justified by either the decision or dictum contained in the 
ease of Noble State Bank against Haskell, above cited. ‘here 
is a very clear distinction between the exercise of the police 
power of the sovereign for the mutual benefit of its people 
and the exercise of its arbitrary power to appropriate its 
subjects’ property for its own use and benefit. It is barely 
possible that the constitutionality of this bill might be sustained 
if it provided for the creation of these reserve banks out of funds 
of the national banks, provided these banks were allowed to have 
control of them and have the earnings of their own capital. I 
think that ‘might be sustained on the ground of the exercise of 
the police power of the Government. But the very moment that 
the Federal Government reaches out its hand and undertakes 
to appropriate this money to its own use or direct advantage 
it becomes, in my opinion, a clear invasion of the rights of 
private property against which the fifth amendment is intended 
to protect. 

My attention has been especially called to the language in the 
supplemental opinion filed in the case of Noble State Bank v. 
Haskell as contradicting my contention. The language there 
used would seem by analogy to sustain the contention of the 
friends of this measure, but when the language used is viewed 
in the light of the law of the case as laid down in the main 
opinion, it will be seen that there is no real conflict with my 
contention or the law as established in prior decisions. The 
court had held in the major opinion that the State of Oklahoma 
had the constitutional right to make this mandatory require- 
ment under its police power and the supplemental! opinion simply 
declares by way of dictum that the banks had their ehoice of 
obeying a lawful demand or of going out of business. In the 
present bill the national banks are required either to submit 
to an unlawful and unconstitutional demand or go out of busi- 
ness. They are required to surrender the control and bene- 
ficial] use of a part of their property to the Government under 
the pain and penalty of a forfeiture of their charters. It must 
be plain that there is a distinction between the right of the 
Government to inflict forfeiture for the failure of a corpora- 
tion to comply with a lawful and constitutional demand and 
the right to inflict similar forfeiture for failure to submit to 
an unlawful and unconstitutional demand. The State of Okla- 
homa had by that decision a constitutional right to use its police 
power to conserve the general welfare of its people, but no court 

















































































































































































































has ever held that the police power could be used to take pri- 
vate property for the sovereign’s use. To make the statement 
clear, the Oklahoma case says submit to a lawful demand or 
go out of business. This bili says submit to an unlawful de- 
mand or go out of business. 

TAXING POWER. 

I think the friends of this measure will hardly contend that 
its constitutionality may be maintained on the ground that it 
is an exercise of the taxing power of the Government. It does 
not purport on its face to be the exercise of that power, nor is 
there anything in it indicating that it is bottomed upon that 
power. I have found no case even squinting in a direction 
that would sustain the constitutionality of this law on that 
ground. I therefore find no opportunity or pretext for dis- 
cussing that proposition at length. 

I might suggest, however, by way of passing, that if the 
friends of this measure bottom its constitutionality upon the 
exercise of the taxing power of the Government there is no 
reason why the compulsory process should be confined to na- 
tional banks. If this law can be treated in any sense as a 
franchise, business, or avocation tax it could be applied with 
the same force and effect to State banks as well as to national. 
This power was fully sustained in the case of Flint v. Stone- 
Tracy Co. (220 U. S., 107), which sustained the constitu- 
tionality of such a law even prior to the adoption of the present 
constitutional amendment allowing the levying of an income 
tax. The very fact that the authors of this bill did not attempt 
to make it compulsatory as to State banks is a complete ad- 
mission that it was not bottomed on the power of the Govern- 
ment to levy excise taxes. 


EMINENT DOMAIN. 


It is true that under this constitutional limitation the Gov- 
ernment, in the exercise of its power or right of eminent domain, 
can take private property for public use. But this is subject 
to two specific limitations. First, it can only be done by due 
process of law and not by a law enacted for that specific pur- 
pose. Second, there must be just compensation, and this com- 
pensation must be fixed by the due process of law and not by an 
act of the legislative department. As we have already called to 
your attention, this just compensation can not be met by gen- 
eral benefits. It must be a compensation moving directly from 
the Government to the party whose property has been taken. 
As heretofore noted, the Federal Government does not pay or 
agree to pay or even guarantee the payment of any sum what- 
ever to the national banks for the money that they are com- 
pelled to turn over. So under no interpretation of the right of 
eminent domain could this compulsory feature of the bill be 
sustained. 

There are only these three methods by which private prop- 
erty may be taken for public use, namely, (1) by the proper 
exercise of the police power, (2) by the proper exercise of the 
taxing power, and (3) by the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. I have examined, I think, all of the cases of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States bearing on this question, and 
I have examined very many of the textbooks of constitutional 
writers, and in none of them have I found any hint or sugges- 
tion of any other exception or the existence of any other power 
under which the Federal or State Governments might take pri- 
vate property for public use. The attempt here to take the 
private property of the bank for public use can not possibly be 
construed as coming under either of these heads. 

NO PRECEDENT ON ALL FOURS. 


I admit that in my extended research on this subject I have 
not found a case involving the exact situation disclosed in this 
bill. I have not been able to find another case where either 
Congress or the State legislatures have undertaken to baldly 
appropriate private property to the use of either the Govern- 
ment or the State, except in purely negligible amounts. I sug- 
gest that the only reason for not having a direct precedent on 
this subject is that no other Congress or legislature ever under- 
took so beld a scheme. I venture further to suggest that if it 
had been thought that such power was vested in legislatures or 
in Congress it would long ago have been invoked. 

POWER OF REGULATION, 

It may be claimed by some that this provision of the bill may 
be sustained on the theory that it is the exercise of the Goy- 
ernment’s power to control the corporations of its own creation. 
The decisions are replete with confirmations of this power. 
They say that both Congress and the State legislatures have 
almost unlimited power in the adoption of rules and regulations 
which are for the benefit of the public, but every one of the de- 
cisions that touches this question says that the line must be 
drawn at the point where private property is taken for the 
State’s or Nation’s use; that that is a clear limitation upon the 
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power to regulate and that this limitation grows out of the provi- 
sion of the fifth amendment as applied to Congress and the four- 
teenth amendment as applied to State legislatures. 

In all the authorities I have examined—and I have examined 
every authority I could find upon the subject—there are three 
powers that the Government can use to take private property 
for public use: First, the police power, which the sovereign 
can not use for its own advantage; second, the taxing power, 
which it can use for its own advantage; and third, the right 
of eminent domain, but the right of eminent domain is always 
accompanied with the proposition of just compensation, and 
I undertake to say that this law is bottomed upon neither of 
these. It is bottomed, as I said before, squarely and fairly 
upon the proposition of the highwayman’s logic—surrender or 
die. [Applause.] 





MY MOTIVES, 

Both my motives and political sagacity have been called in 
question in offering this constitutional objection. I have no 
motive in presenting this objection except that I desire can- 
didly to call to the attention of this House the danger of this 
law being declared unconstitutional by the highest court of 
the land. I have no personal purpose to serve. I do not 
in any manner represent the national banks. I do not own a 
dollar of stock in them, and never did. I am, however, inter- 
ested .in the general welfare of the country, and I know what 
havoc and disaster would result if this bill should pass, a start 
to organization under it be made, and a halt caused by the ad- 
verse decision of the court. We would have neither the old 
system nor the new one, and general demoralization in all busi- 
ness would necessarily result. I am not yet forgetful of the 
terrible financial disturbance that came to this country in 1895, 
largely through the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring the income-tax law unconstitutional, and thus depriv- 
ing the Government of a large amount of funds that it had ex- 
pected to realize under that act. Many persons upon the floor 
of this House and upon the floor of the Senate called attention 
to the unconstitutionality of that act, but Congress drove ahead 
and passed it anyway. The constitutional question involved 
in that bill was a close one, so close that it was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court by a 5 to 4 vote. There 
were many prior decisions by the Supreme Court that seemed 
to sustain the constitutionality of that law, but so far as I 
am able to find or interpret them there is not a single case 
in the Supreme Court Reports sustaining the constitutionality 
of the coercive feature of this bill, and I am only offering the 
suggestion that I make for the purpose of clearly calling the 
attention of the calm, sober judgment of this House to the 
danger of passing this bill in its present form. I fully realize 
that the raising of this question is not a popular one. I know 
the old Constitution is in ill repute. I know there are plenty 
of men that do not consider themselves in thé least bound by 
its declarations; but I care not what others may say or think, 
I have taken an oath to support the Constitution, “ without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion,” and firmly believing, 
as I do, that this bill is unconstitutional, I feel it my imperative 
duty to express my convictions to this House. That is my only 
apology for offering what may be said to be a technical objection 
to this bill. 

IF THB NATIONAL BANKS REFUSE, 

I also wish to call the attention of this House to the predicament 
that we would find ourselves in if, after we should pass this bill. 
the national banks were to refuse to gointo the arrangement. If 
they should refuse to do it, and this law was held to be mandatory, 
they would be compelled within a year to surrender their char- 
ters and reorganize under the various State laws where located. 
To do this they would be compelled to retire their circulation 
of about $700,000,000 now outstanding and would be either com- 
pelled to sell the $700,000.000 of 2 per cent bonds now held by 
the banks or carry them at the low rate of 2 per cent. It must 
be apparent to anyone that this would shrink our circulating me- 
dium about $700,000,000 without any provision whatever for 
creating a currency to take its place. Anyone can readily un- 
derstand that this would bring on such a severe contraction of 
currency as to produce a panic that would make the one of 
1893 look like 30 cents. But the friends of this bill say that its 
provisions are sufficiently enticing to induce the national banks 
and other banks to enter. But they belie their own declaration 
when they undertake to use coercive measures to force the na- 
tional banks into it. If their position is correct, that the advan- 
tages to be gained by the proposed system are sufficiently at- 
tractive to induce banks to enter, then they do not need this co- 
ercive feature. But every Member of this House with whom I 
have talked admits that the national banks ‘vould not go into 
it except for the situation that would await them if they refused. 
The national banks now hold about $700,000,000 of these bonds, 
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bearing interest at only 2 per cent, which they bought with a full 
reliance upon the Government that they could use them as the 
basis of a circulation on which they could reap a reasonable 
profit. If they transform their national banks into State banks, 
they would have to redeem the outstanding currency, and to do 
this would either be compelled to sell their bonds or contract 
their loeal loans to a corresponding amount. 

If these bonds are deprived of the supporting and sustaining 
influence of the currency-issuing provision they will certainly 
sink to at least 75 cents on the dollar. They have 20 years yet 
to run before they are even redeemable. Bonds drawing 3 per 
cent are now only a little above par, showing that the actual value 
of money in this country for the very highest class of securities 
is about 3 per cent It is easy to figure as a mathematical prob- 
lém that the difference between 2 per cent bonds and 3 per 
cent bonds having 20 years to run is a little over 25 per cent, 
so that if-the banks would be compelled to sell their bonds they 
would probably lose about $175,000,000. This conclusion is also 
strengthened by the money markets of the world. There are 
no securities in any part of the world to-day being floated at 2 
per cent on their merits. English consols bearing 2 per cent are 
to-day quoted at 73.3, and on the same basis American 2 per 
cent bonds would sink to the same level if not supported by the 
currency-issuing privilege. This is the club that the friends of 
this measure think that they hold over the national bayks to 
force them into this arrangement. I for one can not approve 
nor sanction such ‘methods on the part of a great Christian 
Nation. It is cruelly saying to the national banks, “ We will 
make you lose not only your charters but $175,000,000 of your 
money on our own obligations unless you consent to enter this 
arrangement.” Whether or not this bill or plan is constitutional 
it is certainly unconscionable, and no nation will long sustain a 
good name or good credit that deals thus with the purchasers of 
its obligations. [Applause.] 

I was discussing this constitutional question the other day 
with a distinguished gentleman of this House. He said: “I 
agree with you.” I said: “Then help me.” He said: “I can 
not; I attended the caucus, and I am bound by it. I have got 
to vote for the caucus bill.” 

This raised a strange reverie in my mind. I do wonder 
whether the time has arrived when the obligations of a caucus 
are stronger and more binding than the obligations of an oath, 
I do wonder whether caucus rules are more effective than the 
restrictions of the Constitution. Every Member of this House 
took this oath: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this 

igation freely, withcut mental reservation or purpose of evasion 
whatsoever; and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 

Can it be possible that any Member of this House can con- 
sider that he is bound rather by the caucus rule than by his 
oath to support the Constitution, “‘ without mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion whatsoever”? 

Is it possible that anyone would rather endure the harrows 
and pangs of a perjured conscience than the frowns of an urgent 
administration? If that be true, better far that we burn up the 
Constitution and send men to the caucus conscience free. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, our present currency sys- 
tem is antiquated and not in keeping with the times. While 
Mr. Chase and his coworkers in establishing, in 1864, the 
present bank-note system. secured by Government bonds, doubt- 
less hoped that it would be so elastic as to respond to the 
changing demands of commerce and trade, yet the primary 
purpose of the system was to finance the Civil War by creating 
a market for the sale of the bonds of the country. As to the 
latter object the system was a success, but as to the former the 
plan has been a failure. 

To every student of finance it is self-evident that a steady 
increase in population or a stéady expansion of industrial 
activity, all other things being equal, eall for more currency. 
The harvest months in agricultural localities require more cur- 
rency than the early springtime, and the logging season in tim- 
ber districts requires more currency than the selling season. 
The ideal system of bank-note issues, therefore, is that system 
which provides automatically for such varying demands. 

A currency which is inadequate to the needs of every condi- 
tion that might arise will result in the sudden pulling down of 
the reserve money of city banks and a consequent forced reduc- 
tion of their loan accounts. 

These problems have been present throughout the history of 
our national-bank-note circulation. Being influenced by law on 
the pledge of the United States Government bonds, the national- 
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bank-note circulation is necessarily influenced by the amount 
of such bonds actually outstanding—their increase or decrease. 
A heavy decrease in the outstanding public debt would natu- 
rally cause a reduction in the bank-note circulation. A large 
increase in the Government debt, it is reasonable to suppose, 
would cause an expansion of bank notes. A currency built upon 
the basis of Government-bond security has not responded with 
automatic elasticity to the changing requirements of trade. 

A period of great prosperity and trade activity normally calls 
for increased currency which bank notes theoretically should 
provide. It is such periods, however, that bring larger public 
revenues, which revenues are used in the reduction or redemp- 
tion of the public debt. As an illustration, from the year 1879 
to 1892 this country had a most wonderful growth. Her smoke- 
stacks were belching with activity, her spindles humming with 
the musie of prosperity, cities were being built, railroads 
eonstructed, and the whole country was alive with an indus- 
trial awakening. It was a time when currency was needed to 
be utilized; and yet during that period, on account of this 
commercial and industrial activity, the outstanding interest- 
bearing debt of the United States had decreased from $1,.797.- 
643,700 in 1879 to $585 829.330 in 1892. What then happened 
to the bank-note circulation? I answer by quoting from Mr. 
Alexander Noyes’s excellent paper on this subject. He says: 

At first, through the large conversive operations In the publie debt, 
the national banks were enabled moderately to increase their cireu- 
lating notes. This process, however, raised the price of the Govern- 
ment bonds requisite to secure the notes. The 4 per cents, which had 
sold at 99 in 1879, got up to 121% in 1882. This of Itself discouraged 
purchasers to take out new circulation and tempted the banks to retire 
their outstanding notes and secure the profits on reduced bonds. The 
surplus revenue continuing and itself upsetting the money market 
through the flow of actnal cash to Washington, where it was locked 
up in the vaults of the Treasury, Congress in 1888 authorized the use 
of that surplus not only for the redemption of Government bonds 
already matured but for purchase of unmatured bonds at a premium. 
During the next four years no less than $235.000,000 was expended by 
the Government in buving back its bonds at the market price, which at 
one time, in 1888, under these bids by the Treasury, rose to 130 on the 
market. Such a price prevented the buying of Government bonds for 
new bank-note circulation and greatly stimulated the sale of bonds 
held to support outstanding notes, and by July, 1891, the eountry’s 
total bank-note cirenlation was down to $167,577,214; that is to say, 
between 1883 and 1891 the country’s bank-note currency had actually 
been reduced 53 per cent. 

During this pericd the use of money for purposes of trade had 
inereased 54 per cent when the bank-note currency which 
should have: served that trade had decreased 53 per cent. 
But let us see how the Government bank-note system worked 
under reverse conditions—under conditions of industrial and 
eommercial depression. In 1893 came the panic—the panic 
whieh so often has been laid at the doors of the Democratic 
Party, but which in reality started under the Republican ad- 
ministration and which was dumped on the Cleveland adminis- 
tration by the Republican Party. In 1894 came a period of 
prolonged trade inaction. Now, during such a time the system 
which had failed to give an elastic currency when needed and 
had worked so badly in times of great activity proceeded to 
make trouble during dull times in trade in exactly the opposite 
way. In two years after 1892 trade activity had decreased 26 
per cent while the bank-note circulation had increased 18 per 
cent. In other words, the present system had by actual experi- 
ence proven itself to be a failure in responding to the demands 
of an active and expanding trade; that it responded quickly 
and in large numbers when not needed and balked when the 
whip of commercial and industrial activity was -pplied. 

The wealth of the United States since the establishment of 
this antiquated system has grown from approximately 
$16.506,060.000 in 1864 to $110.000,000.000 in 1912. The credit 
of the United States has increased proportionately much greater. 
And so if the United States must keep abreast with the times 
we must substitute for the present currency ‘system a system 
that will be commensurate with the industrial growth of our 
Nation and that will respond with automatic elasticity to the 
needs of commerce and changing requirements of trade. The 
inelasticity of our currency and the concentration of the money 
in one locality, to there be controlled by a few financiers, con- 
stitute, in my opinion, the greatest evils of our financial system. 

I trust that I have sufficiently illustrated the first proposition, 
and we need only to recall the panic of 1907 to convince our- 
selves of the truth of the latter. No more flourishing times 
had the United States ever experienced than for a decade im- 
mediately preceding the panic of 1907. New lands had been 
opened up, oil fields uncovered, cities had sprung up like 
magic, millionaires were made overnight, railroads had been 
constructed in all sections, industries of every kind were 
flourishing, banks were declaring large dividends, and an air 
of prosperity pervaded.all sections. But prosperity of this kind 
breeds a spirit of recklessness that inoculates a people with a 
virus of speculation, and is likely to dethrone prudence and 
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conservative action. And so it was that under the spell of pros- 
perity, and the very defective banking system then in ex- 
istence—and which we still have—the banks in every village 
and city throughout the country kept a large part of their 
balances on deposit with the banks in New York. It has been 
stated that 50 per cent of the deposits in the banks of New York 
City are the deposits of the banks throughout the United States. 
This money when deposited in New York City was loaned, in 
many instances, by those banks at a high rate of interest to 
the speculators on the stock exchange in Wall Street; and just 
in proportion to the needs of the stock gambler for money in 
New York the rate of interest increases or decreases, and as it 
increases the money market of the country contracts, and as the 
money market tightens confidence weakens. And so it was in 
1907 that, due to the fact that the banks of the country had 
concentrated their deposits in New York City, where they were 
unavailable when needed, in many sections of the country the 
banks were unable to pay their depositors money on demand. 
This, I say, is one of the greatest evils that exists in our 
present financial system, and any measure this House might 
pass deconcentrating the reserves of the country and destroying 
the power of a few men to control the money of the country 
vould be a blessing not only to the business interests of the 
country but to all the people. 

This bill cures both of these evils. The first by the Govern- 
ment issuing notes to the Federal reserve banks according to 
the needs of trade and commerce to any amount that is secured 
by safe commercial paper and where a special reserve account 
of gold or lawful money equals in amount 333 per cent of 
the reserve notes. Through this process and the provisions of 
the bill under which it works a member bank in my district 
can take $50,000 of lawful money and $150,000 worth of good 
commercial paper, properly indorsed by the member bank, to 
the Federal reserve bank and have issued to him $150,000 of 
Treasury notes. The member bank can use these funds in pay- 
ing off its depositors if it desires, or can lend $100,000 of it to 
its customers, tuke the notes that it receives from the loans, 
together with $33,333.334, again to the Federal reserve bank, 
and obtain through its indorsement $100,000 more of these notes. 
Of course the issuance of these loans on the part of the Federal 
reserve banks is subject to the discretion and judgment of 
the Federal reserve board, but the illustrations I have given 
show in theory the good that may come from the workings of 
the bill to a section or bank in times of need. In other words, 
it is a guaranty to a bank in the country that no financial 
conditions will probably arise that will prevent the bank from 
readily realizing on its resources and promptly accommodating 
its customers. 

The second: By the terms of the bill the United States is 
divided into 12 regional reserve districts, and the reserves of 
each district will be kept in each district for the use and bene- 
fit of each district, subject enly to extraordinary cases where 
money is needed in one district and not required in the other, or 
needed in one and not required in the 11 ethers. This one may 
be permitted, in the discretion of the reserve board, to borrow 
from the 11 others. In other words, the practice in the past of 


every bank in the country keeping a large proportion of its} 


money in New York for the benefit of the New York bankers 
and stock gamblers will no lenger be followed, but this money 
will be decencentrated into 12 centers throughout the country 
for the benefit of every section. 

Mr. Chairman, although the powers conferred on the Federal 
reserve board by the terms of this bill are large and- powerful, 
yet for my part I would prefer that power exercised threugh 
the instumentalities of the Federal reserve board, who are to 
come from the people and answerable to the people and whose 
service, I believe, will be in the interest of the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country, rdther than to see it continued under the 
domination of the Wall Street financiers, whose selfish interest 
has been a cancerous sore upon the financial system of this 
country for over half a century. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to discuss the details 
of this bill. They are too many. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and his coworkers on the committee have ably and fully 
discussed them. I am heartily in favor of this legislation. 
There are some features of the bill that if I had been per- 
mitted to I would have changed, but we can not all get every- 
thing that we desire. The currency system is so complicated 
and susceptible to so many varying, honest, opinions that 
necessarily in passing a bill through this House and Senate 
none of us can get all we want and must compromise some of 
our convictions as to details. The provision in the bill relative 
to exchange charges does not meet my idea. I think it is a 
bad provision, and I hope that before the bill receives the 
approval of the President that it will be so written that coun- 
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try banks will not be forced to act as the agents for city banks 
and wholesale houses in collecting and remitting checks and 
drafts without exehange charges, thereby necessarily incurring 
expense and risks and being prevented from making any legiti- 
mate and reasonable charge. Without imposing further upon 
the patience of the House, I desire to give my especial approval 
to the provisions I have already mentioned and to three other 
features of the bill. First, the reserve provision. Under the 
present national banking law the reserve must be maintained 
at 15 per cent—6 per cent to be retained in the vaults of the 
bank and 9 per cent in the reserve city banks. Under this 
bill the reserve is reduced to 12 per cent, only 4 per cent of 
which is required to be maintained in the reserve bank and 8 
per cent, if desired, in a member bank, thereby providing for 
a larger working asset for the banks. 

Seeond, the farm-land loan provision. Heretofore no national 
bank under the law was permitted to loan money on improved 
farm lands, a prohibition that worked injuriously and dis- 
criminately against the farming class of our citizens. I have 
never been able to see the logic in the law that prevented the 
man who owned an improved farm from borrowing money and 
securing it by a mortgage on that farm if he so desired. For 
the first time in the history of the national banking law this 
provision will be incorporated into the statute, and I hope 
that before this Sixty-third Congress will have expired that 
we shall be able to write into law a rural credit system that 
will be in keeping with the progress of other nations and that 
will serve the great rural class of our population In my 
opinion, after we have passed the present tariff bill and this 
eurrency bill no subject is so important and means so much 
to that class of our citizenship, upon whose efforts cities sre 
fed and the presperity of the people is founded, as a full, fair, 
modern, and comprehensive rural credit system. [Applause.] 

Third, the rediscount provision. We have recognized in this 
provision the importance of not only rediscounting the paper 
of the commercial and industrial interests of this country, but 
of the great agricultural interests as well. To my mind this 
provision in the bill will mean more to the farming class of 
our people than any provision in it. It will enable the tobaceo 
grower in Kentucky and Virginia to have his note rediscounted 
that is secured by a tobacco warehouse receipt, the wheat 
grower in the West by his elevator receipt, and the cotton 
planter of the South by his cotton warehouse receipt. And 
while this provision guarantees to the tebacco grower of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, the wheat farmer of the West. and the 
cotton planter of the South the right to borrow money from 
national banks on such collaterals, and thereby aid them in 
securing a fair and reasonable price on their eapital and labor, 
it at the same time justly prohibits the rediscounting of any 
paper secured by speculative stocks and bonds. It is a poison 
to unsafe banking and a tonie of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to every honest commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, this biil has my hearty support, and I wish 
for it not only a quick passage through this House, but a safe 
and speedy journey through the other end of the Capitol. ‘The 
eountry needs it and the people want it, and we should hasten 
to give it to them. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. STONE. I now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Borranp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the administration, with the 
assistance of its Democratic House of Representatives, has pre- 
pared to carry out its pledges to the American people to provide 
a system of currency reform which shall be in the interest of all 
of the people in all sections of our common country. 

It is much easier for men to make theoretical criticisms of a 
public measure than it is to address themselves to the con- 
structive work of statecraft. It is especially easy to make 
theoretical criticisms of a new plan, such as the one before us. 
No general reform of our banking and currency system has 
been attempted for half a century, and in that peried the whole 
economic and social condition of our country has changed. The 
demand for banking and currency legislation has become very 
widespread in our country, and it is a demand which must be 
answered frankly and fairly and with a due sense of the re- 
sponsibility of action. It must be answered in the interest of 
all of the people—the big business man, the little business man, 
the banker, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the laborer. We 
must remember that the humblest American citizen has at 
stake the future destiny of himself and his family in the 
common prosperity of the country. His stake is just as great 
to him as the millionaire’s stake is to him. It is his all, and 
one man’s all is as important to him as another man’s all. It 
is my belief that these views dominated the construction of the 
present currency bill. No man can say that in practice it will 
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not develop some points of weakness, for no law has ever 
sprung fully matured from the brain of a single set of legis- 
laters. If it be right in principle and sound in theory it can 
always be ndapted to changed conditions. 

I am not one of those who indulge in unbridled criticism and 
abuse of the banking system. With all its faults it 
has proved infinitely better and more acceptable to the people 
than that system of banking which preceded it. On the whole, 
the nations ]-bank law has been a great success, which is all the 
more surprising because it was a war measure and primarily 
designed to furnish a market for sudden large issues of United 
States bonds. Under the nutional banking system we have had 
a safe national currency for 50 years, every dollar redeemable 
in gold and every dollar worth as much in one part of the 
country as in another. Under this system we have had a con- 
stuntly increasing number of national banks to transact the 
ordinary commercial business of the country. These banks are 
under national supervision and have been singularly fortunate 
in combining local enterprise with national strength. The loss 
to note holders in these banks has been absolutely nothing 
and the loss to depositors has aggregated only a fraction of 1 
per cent of the total deposits in 50 years. These are elements 
of strength which are not to be overlooked. 

The defects of the national banking system are equally plain. 
The only national function which they perform which entitles 
them to be chartered by the Federal Government is the power 
to issue circulating notes. These notes are secured upon a de- 
posit of United States bonds which the issuing bank must make 
with the Comptroller of the Currency. This note issue is 
found, therefore, to be inelastic. It can not contract and ex- 
pund with the needs of the business of the country, but must 
contract or expand in obedience with the supply and price of 
Government bonds. Our National Government has been a great 
gainer in the last 50 years by this system, as it has been enabled 
to sell its bonds bearing a much lower rate of interest than 
the bonds of any other country. The saving of interest as com- 
pared with the public debt of other countries has been tremen- 
dous. The last issue of Government bonds available for note 
circulation bore only 2 per cent interest. There never has been 
and is not to-day any other nation in the world that could 
borrow money on bonds bearing less than 5 per cent interest. 
The inelastic feature of our national currency, however, is a 
defect which is fatal to the system. The United States has 
been gradually reducing its public debt, until to-day it has the 
smallest public debt per capita of any nation in the world. 
The amount of Government bonds available for national-bank 
circulation is only $900,000,000. Of this amount, nearly $700,- 
000.000 is now held by national banks to secure their note 
issues. It is apparent, therefore, that we must either continue 
a national debt for which we have no need or we must find 
some other basis for note issues. 

The agitation for a change in our national banking and 
currency laws began some five years ago with the creation of 
the National Monetary Commission. That commission, or the 
Republican members of it, presented what is known as the 
Aldrich currency plan. Immediately a general agitation all 
over the country arose in favor of the hasty adoption of that 
plan. A more mature consideration has shown that those of 
us who were opposed to the plan were right. However, the 
agitation has had the very beneficial effect of inviting a full 
discussion of the currency problem which has resulted in 
utilizing many of the sound theories of finance which were de- 
veloped by the National Monetary Commission. I believed at 
that time, and so expressed myself, that the system of bond- 
secured currency could be extended in a safe and practical 
manner. I believed that the bonds available for note circula- 
tion could be made to embrace approved State, county, and 
school district bonds whose validity had been established by 
a judicial decree and were incontestable. There is an immense 
amount of these gilt-edge bonds in the country. The supply 
is ample and if the only purpose in view were to provide an 
enlarged currency I still think that would answer. But a 
deeper and more thorough study of the problem convinces me 
that an enlargement in the volume of currency was not the 
only reform needed. In my judgment the purposes to be met 
by currency legislation are: 

First. A provision for an elastic currency sufficient in volume 
to meet the growing commercial demands of our country and 
based upon some principle which would cause a prompt ex- 
pansion and contraction in response to the demands of trade. 

Second. A provision for rediscounting of commercial paper 
so that sudden demands upon a solvent bank for ready money 
may be met without harsh pressure upon business men who 
are borrowers from the bank and without casting suspicion 
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upon the bank for exercising a perfectly proper and natural 
function. 

Third. The divorce of legitimate business from speculation, 
so that the business man and the producer shall no longer be 
at the mercy of panics brought about solely by speculative 
operations. 

Fourth. The expansion of our foreign trade so that business 
men selling goods abroad may have the same banking facili- 
ties as their competitors in rival commercial countries. 

No banking and currency legislation will meet the demands 
of the American people which does not embrace all four of 
these propositions. It goes without saying of course that the 
currency provided must be sound, that it must be protected 
against inflation, and that independent banking must be pro- 
tected from the overpowering influence of larger financial 
groups. I fully believe that the pending legislation accom- 
plishes each of these purposes. The differences between the 
pending bill and the Aldrich bill are greater in principle than 
they are in method. 

The Aldrich bill provided for a central reserve association, 
which was in effect a banking trust. It was the form which is 
now familiar to lawyers, known as a holding company, the most 
effective form of a trust. Instead, however, of the holding com- 
pany owning stock in the constituent companies the plan was 
reversed and the constituent companies were to be stockholders 
in the holding company. The holding company would be a 
private corporation, yet it was to be placed exclusively in con- 
trol not only of the currency and credit of the country and the 
reserves of all of the banks, but it was to be the sole depository 
of the Federal Treasury. It is true that there was an elaborate, 
complicated, and puzzling system provided for the election of 
directors which was said to be for the purpose of securing 
democracy in the management of this holding company, but 
nobody ever heard of democracy existing in a private corpora- 
tion. A private corporation is a beneficent despotism or else 
it is a failure. No sensible man doubts that this particular 
corporation would by some form of manipulation at elections 
come under the control of one man or a group of men. In that 
case all of the small banks of the country would be helpless, 
having no appeal even to the Government. The Aldrich plan 
proposes the creation of local associations, it is true, but these 
local associations were not corporations and had no power ex- 
cept that they were required to guarantee paper offered by their 
members for rediscount. They were entitled to charge a fee for 
so doing and seemed to have had the powers of life and death 
over the small banks which were members. These were the 
vicious elements of the Aldrich plan. It provided further that 
the national reserve association would be capitalized at 20 per 
cent of the capital of the banks eligible for membership. This 
would make its capital approximately $300,000,000. The sound 
features of the Aldrich plan were the provision for rediscount 
of short-time commercial paper, the issuing of circulating notes 
based upon such discounts, and the extension of the banking 
system to foreign business, including the purchase of accept- 
ances. 

The Glass bill, now under consideration, repudiates the idea of 
a holding company or central bank, which shall be a private 
corporation. It creates 12 reserve associations in different parts 
of the country which are endowed with real powers and which 
are controlled by the banks of the respective sections of the 
country. This change from 1 central association to 12 neutral- 
izes to a much larger extent the danger of the centralization of 
the money and credits in one section of the country. This cen- 
tralization of credits, or so-called Money Trust, has been one 
of the principal causes of the periodic panics and business de- 
pression which have afflicted our country. 

Some of those who were hostile to the present plan complain 
that these 12 reserve associations, whose capital stock is 20 per 
cent of the capital stock of the member banks, will draw a large 
amount of available capital from the banking business. These 
critics were all enthusiastically friends of the Aldrich plan. 
They overlook the fact that the Aldrich plan called for a central 
bank with a capital of $300,000,000, which must be drawn from 
every section of the Union, while these 12 reserve associations 
under the Glass bill represent a combined capital of only $100,- 
000,000, which is not centralized in one place, but scattered in 
12 localities. Many other comparisons might be made between 
the Aldrich and the Glass bills, but the one fundamental dif- 
ference is in the control. The Aldrich plan provided for a 
private corporation, which should be given extraordinary powers 
over the credit of the country and even over the Treasury of 
the United States. The Glass plan provides for a central board 
of public officials, who have no private interests to serve, but 
whose sole duty is to represent the people of the United States 
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They do not represent actual transactions of trade nor the 
movement of products along the channels of commerce from the 
producer to the consumer. They represent nothing, in fact, 
except the gambling instinct of a man who thinks he can buy 
stock for a rise or sell it for a fall. These transactions bear 
no relation or proportion to the actual legitimate business of 
ihe country. The more money that is available for loans of 
this character the more speculation will be invited, and the 
same stocks and bonds in the market can be dealt with a hun- 
dred times a day without adding a dollar to the wealth on the 
total assets of the Nation. The greatest evil of our present 
banking system is that it accumulates an increasing amount of 
money in New York City, which tempts its use in speculation of 
this character. When the money of the country is all tied up 
in this class of transactions the legitimate business man a 
thousand miles from New York, who is producing wealth and 
making the real prosperity of the Nation, finds himself totally 
without currency or credit and his operations come to a stand- 
still. Here we have a stock brokers’ panic such as we had in 
the fall of 1907 in the midst of an era of plenty. It is apparent 
therefore that no system of banking is sound which encourages 
the use of the accumulated money of the people for purely 
gambling transactions, Therefore this cliss of loans, liquid 
though they may be, are forbidden by the Glass bill to be used 
as a basis for rediscount in the reserve associations. What is 
the best class of assets that would be used for rediscount and 
the basis for asset currency? The answer is: Short-time com- 
mercial paper representing actual business transaetions in the 
movement of products from the producer to the consumer which 
will liquidate itself in the natural course of business when the 
goods get to market and without any other pressure on the bor- 
rower. This is the class of assets which the Glass bill says may 
be used for rediscount. 

This class of commercial paper is a true index of the volume 
of commercial business in the country. The actual volume of 
commercial business in the country is the proper gauge by 
which to measure the need for currency; therefore a currency 
based upon these transactions adjusts itself naturally to the 
needs of trade. When we say the needs of trade it will readily 
be seen that this does not embrace any particular class of busi- 
ness. It takes in everybody from the wage earner and farmer 
to the exporter and mariner. Although the manufacturer may 
make the note in bank he does it for the purpose of paying 
vages while he manufactures his product for market, or for the 
purpose of paying the farmer for the raw material. If the 
farmer makes the note he does it for the purpose of paying the 
merchant for the implements and supplies needed to run the 
farm. If the merchant makes the note he does it for the pur- 
pose of buying goods from the jobber to sell to the consumer. 
There is no class distinction in relation to who happens to make 
the commercial paper. 

One of the best features of the Glass bill, and one which will 
commend it to all banks, especially country banks and small 
banks, is the provision for rediscounting commercial paper with 
the national reserve associations. Banks have been almost 
unanimous in expressing themselves that this is the one great 
need of the financial system of to-day. Under this plan a bank 
which is perfectly solvent and which has its vaults full of good 
assets can take a portion of those assets to the central reserve 
association and turn them temporarily into money with which 
to meet any sudden demand made upon it, or with which to stop 
a2 run upon it. The fact that a bank has this facility for ob- 
taining funds will go a long way toward preventing local panies, 
which are often disastrous to perfectly sound banks. It will 
also enable the bank to meet the needs of its customers for more 
currency at certain seasons of the year or under certain condi- 
tions of trade. At the present time the banks have no central 
fund from which to draw, and they must carry currency in their 
vaults, especially for times of panic or depression, not because 
they need it but because they must protect themselves against 
disaster. As the demand in the community for currency becomes 
louder the banks are frequently compelled for self-protection 
to withdraw large sums from circulation. This always empha- 
sizes the severity of a panic and makes it fall with bitter force 
upon the customers of the bank, honorable business men who have 
spent a lifetime in trying to establish a successful and bene- 
ficial industry. Many a business man who has lived a long and 
honorable commercial career and who has blessed the commu- 
nity with his energy and business sagacity has found himself 
facing the bitterest hour of his life when he is called upon to 
liquidate his loan in the bank, when he knew that he was perfectly 
solvent and when he knew that he could not raise the money. 
If there were no other feature in the Glass bill but this, it 


would commend itself to every business man and banker in the 
land. 
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Another good feature of the plan, about which I have already 
hinted, is the separation of legitimate business from speculation, 
So that a panic brought on by speculation will not drag down the 
business man. Most panics are the result of an inflation of 
credit in- speculating investment. It is true that occasionally 
a country or community reaches a point of business depression 
through a failure of crops or other natural causes affecting the 
productive energy of that community. In our country, however, 
this has rarely been the case. Our country is so vast and its 
productive energy so tremendous that it can searcely be said 
that our panics are due to Such a cause. “The truth is that with 
us an era of prosperity is usually followed by an era of infla- 
tion and reckless speculation. The mountain of credit mounts 
higher and higher by the gambling and speculating operations 
or the investment in enterprises which are not producing a re- 
turn, but which are merely a capitalization of the hopes of the 
future. Finally the structure of credit can no longer stand the 
strain and the crash comes. Unfortunately the ruin does not 
fall solely upon the authors of the wrong. It falls upon the 
heads of every honest business man in the land, on every farmer, 
every Wage earner, and even upon the helpless women and chil- 
dren. Those of us who were born and reared in the West know 
something of the bitterness and privation which follow a 
financiai panic. No man has reached mature age who has not 
that page written in the book of his memory. We westerners 
have been repeatedly the helpless victims of panics that we did 
not cause. Fortunately each succeeding panic has fallen with 
less force on the West as we have grown in wealth and com- 
mercial importance. The panic of 1873 was a_ stock-brokers’ 
panic, but it followed an era of reckless speculation in western 
lands and securities. It carried down every bank in the West, 
with rare exceptions. The panic of 1893 was a stock-gamblers’ 
panic, world-wide in its causes, which followed an era of reck- 
less real estate speculation and railroad building, and it was 
accentuated by a general crop failure. The panic of 1907 was a 
stock-gamblers’ panic, pure and simple. It came in a period of 
unusual prosperity, and its effects were less severe, although its 
actual extent was greater than our preceding panics. In the 
panic of 1873 the West was like a barefoot boy who had been 
turned out houseless and homeless to seek his fortune in a 
hostile world. It was not difficult to bring him down to the 
point of starvation. In 1893 the West was like a young man 
just grown to manhood, who was trying to set up housekeeping 
and establish a business for himself. He was doing business 
on borrowed capital and credit and, of course. it was not difficult 
to wreck his slender resources. But when our speculating 
friends pulled off the panic of 1907 they found that the West 
had grown to stalwart manhood. His judgment was mature, 
his business was sound and prosperous, his pens were full of 
fat cattle, and his bins were bursting with grain. The stock- 
jobbers’ panic of 1907 could embarrass the West, could check 
his business, could make him do business on cashiers’ checks 
and slips of paper; it could rob him of his gold and his cur- 
rency, but it could not wreck his fortunes. [Applause.] It 
fell with the greatest severity upon the East. 

In New York City during the winter of 1907-8 a charitable 
Jewish baker gave away at midnight each day the stale bread 
of the day before. By dusk the bread line began to form, and 
by midnight it trailed its hideous way around several blocks. 
In the West there was grain and cattle in abundance that could 
not get to market. In the East, in the heart of the metropolis 
of the greatest and richest Nation upon the globe, there was a 
bread line winding iself like a hideous serpent and poisoning 
the vitals of American business life and American family life. 

Then and there the doom of the party that put that law on 
the statute book was written. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Right there good men resolved that there would be no 
more bread lines in this country. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
the Wilson bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. My Republican friend’s question and his 
talk about currency reform in the interest of the masses remind 
me of a friend of mine in Kansas City. He went to New York, 
and some fellow came along—rather a spruce-looking fellow, 
although his cuffs were pretty shiny. He went up to this friend 
of mine, this business man, and said: “ You don’t know me.” 
My friend answered, “ You are perfectly right; I do not.” He 
said: “I didn’t expect you would, but I shall never forget you 
if I live to be a thousand years old. Two years ago I met you 
here on Broadway, and at that time you did me a kindness that 
I will never forget. I was down and out. I had just 10 cents 
in my pocket, and it was_a question whether I would buy 
strychnine or jump off the East River bridge. But I met you, 
and a sudden impuise seized me after I looked into your face, 
and I told you my situation. You put your hand in your pocket 
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and gave me half a dollar. I went down town and got a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee, and I felt a good deal better. I went 
over and got a shave, and my self-respect began to come back. 
Then I went and hunted myself a job at $9 a week. It wasn’t 
much, but I got a clean room and new laundry. I felt like a 
man again. I worked at that until I got money ahead and then 
struck out West. I made up my mind to go to the Klondike. 
I made up my mind that no man could take greater chances 
than I would. I went to the gold fields. I stayed there 18 
months in the cold and in the solitude, and I struck it rich. 
When I came back I had cleaned up enough so that I was a 
rich man beyond the dreams of avarice. I hadn’t a friend in 
the werld. My friends had cast me off. I did not know where 
my relatives were, and I made up my mind that I would go 
back to New York and find the fellow that gave me the start in 
life and give him every dollar I have in the world. I was liv- 
ing simply for him. Well,” he said, “I came down to New 
York, and I have been here, and I see that you are the man that 
saved me. You made me a man, a millionaire; every dollar I 
have belongs to you.” My friend from Kansas City began to 
get interested. and he said, “ Well, what happened?” “ Well,” 
the fellow said, “I'll tell you. I hung around here a while and 
finally I got into Wall Street and they got my money, and now 
what I want to ask you is if you will let me have another half 
dollar.” [Laughter.] Our Republican friends have dragged us 
through three bitter panics, and now they come and talk about 
currency reform, and want to know if we will give them one 
more chance. 

There is no disposition on the part of the American people 
to give that system another chance. That panic of 1907 was 
an inexcusable crime, commercially and politically. That panic 
was caused by a congestion of speculative securities in the 
banks of New York, which was the direct result of the accumu- 
lation of bank reserves in the metropolis whose only use was 
for loans upon the New York Stock Exchange. This panic was 
broken by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Cortelyou. de- 
positing in the banks of New York City controlled by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co. an aggregate of $29,000,000 of Government 
money, to be loaned on the stock exchange and thus to carry the 
speculative securities until they could release the money of 
the people for its legitimate use in the producing districts. 

And the next day Mr. Morgan, with the power of a Caliph of 
Bagdad, sent for the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Thomas, and said, “I have decided to loan $25,- 
000,000 on the New York Stock Exchange to carry these securi- 
ties.” He had $29,000,000 of your money to do it with and he 
actually loaned, according to the testimony, $18,600,000 to 
break that panic. What rate of interest he got did not appear. 
What rate of interest he paid to the Government does appear. 
That was the result of the banking system of 50 years of 
Republican rule, and now they come back and say if we will 
give them another half dollar they will try to make good. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a short question. 

Mr. PLATT. Was there any better way to break that panic 
than the one the gentleman named? 

Mr. BORLAND. That panic, after three panics of that kind 
almost identical, was a reflection either upon the motives or 
the methods of the party in power. 

The accumulation of a vast amount of the people’s money in 
one center invites speculation, and speculation is followed by 
panie as certain as night follows the day. If there were no 
other feature to the present currency bill than the divorcing of 
the bank reserves from speculation, this alone would commend 
it to every right thinking mind. 

The last great feature of the bill is its influence upon the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. For many generations our country 
has been an exporter of raw material. We have always had a 
substantial balance of trade in our favor, but it has been the 
result of the exportation of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and beef. 
We have now reached the turning of the balance. Our exports 
of raw materials and practically all food products have been 
decreasing rapidly. Our home consumption of food products 
has more than kept pace with the supply. On the other hand, 
our exports of manufactured products have steadily increased. 
Of course, when we sell manufactured products abroad we are 
selling in a free-trade market in competition with the entire 
world. We have long sold our raw materials in a free-trade 
market, our cotton, wheat, and beef, and therefore our farmers 
have never had any advantage of the protective-tariff system. 
It has now gotten to the point where even the manufacturer 
must sell abroad cheaper than he sells at home or lose his mar- 
ket, and the Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue only has 
come to stay. I am oue of those who believe, however, that the 
manufacturer should have all of the legitimate rights and ad- 
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vantages in common with other lines of business in the country. 
The protective tariff policy has caused a prejudice against man- 
ufacturers in some sections which is not justified. 

As a matter of fact, it is an economic loss for any nation to 
export raw material when it could export the finished product. 
The nearer a product is brought to the finished state where it 
is used by the consumer the more capital and labor are ex- 
pended upon it. It is an economic loss for us to export wheat 
when we could export flour, because the flour represents that 
much more American capital and American labor. Similarly, it 
is an economic loss to export flour when we can export biscuits 
and bread products. When our business men enter into com- 
petition with the foreign trade they find that every great com- 
mercial nation has a system of banking which is designed to 
facilitate its foreign trade. German banks have branches in all 
of the countries where German merchants seek business. Brit- 
ish banks are known the world around. In addition to this, the 
banking system is somewhat different from ours. The banks 
are permitted to buy acceptances based upon shipments of 
goods abroad, and carry those acceptances instead of compel- 
ling the merchant to tie up a portion of his own capital. Goods 
are sold abroad on credit running from 6 to 18 months. Ex- 
amination of the Glass bill will show that for the first time in 
our banking legislation provision is made for banking facilities 
in our foreign trade. One of the amendments proposed to this 
item was to reduce the time on foreign acceptances from 6 
months to 90 days. 

I resisted very vigorously, and with success, this proposed 
amendment. It would have had no other effect than to tie the 
hands of our bankers and other business men in competition 
with the banks and business men of other countries, who are 
our commercial rivals. The minimum time for foreign sales is 
six months, and it would be the height of folly for us to limit 
our banking acceptances to a shorter length of time which 
would be insufficient for a foreign trade. I hope and believe 
that under the Glass bill a tremendous impetus will be given 
to American trade abroad. We are about to complete the 
Panama Canal, which will give us access to the west coast of 
South America. All of Central and South America is our nat- 
ural trade territory. One of the principal articles which they 
must buy in all of those countries, except Argentina and Uru- 
guay, is flour. American enterprise can secure the flour trade 
of Central and South America, but we must compete with the 
wheat fields and flour mills of Canada. It is folly for us to 
handicap ourselves with a provincial system of banking while 
our Canadian rivals enjoy almost unlimited facilities. What is 
said of the flour trade may be said of numerous other manu- 
facturing industries of this country. The manufacturer is en- 
titled to fair treatment. It is true that he is not entitled to 
charge a higher price to American consumers by virtue of a pro- 
tective tariff than he charges to a foreign competitor, but out- 
side of that he is all right. Every dollar he brings into the 
country adds to the wealth of the Nation, and is expended in 
wages and raw material. 

I would not attempt, even if I felt able, to answer all of the 
criticisms of this bill. Every new measure will have its 
critics and many theories may prove to be wrong. I can only 
state what I believe to be the principles upon which the bill 
was constructed and which I believe are the correct principles. 
I believe that these principles will appeal to the American people 
and that they will demand their enactment into law. After 
all, they amount to the great political principle which is the 
foundation of our party—equal and exact justice to all and 
special privilege to none. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give notice 
now that I have got about a six hours’ speech and I want to 
get some of my views to the House before I get through, and as 
I have to confine myself to the hour, I therefore desire to state 
that I would like not to be interrupted while I am speaking. 

Mr. WINGO. Did the gentleman ask that he be not inter- 
rupted while speaking? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I had intended to ask some questions, and that 
is the reason I asked the gentleman the question. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I would like to accommodate the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, but to do so would take from me the time 
that I need. 

LOTS OF TIME TO TRIFLE, BUT NONE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


By the rules of this House I would be allowed an heur to dis- 
cuss some personal grievance, if I had one, that related to my 
official privileges. Any Member would be allowed that much 
time. By the rules of the House I am allowed only one hour 
to discuss as important a question as ever is considered by the 
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House. It is a question that involves the well-being of all the 

people of the United States. Not more than a half dozen Mem- 

bers will be allowed even an hour, and most of them no time. 
PEOPLE DO NOT GET JUSTICE. 

Any person would need at least four hours to properly discuss 
a financial bill, but the House, that is yearly growing in disfavor 
because it takes weeks to consider trivials, cuits the time short 
when things of importance to the people are before it. In the 
hour that I have I wish to emphasize one thing particularly, 
and that is that under the present system of administering the 
finances of the people the overwhelming majority of them have 
no possible chance to succeed. It is not possible for 1 per 
cent of the people to succeed as well as the natural conditions 
would make easy if it were not for the burden imposed on them 
by this system. The Government has kept in force a policy, the 
very enforcement of which has all along made it certain that 
the people could not obtain their just dues. It is a matter of 
plain calculation that the interest, dividends, rents, and profits 
that are charged by the few who control the bulk of property, 
and especially by the bankers to whom the people leave their 
cash savings, make it impossible for the people generally to 
succeed. The property that is now owned by less than 25,000 
families, they, by governmental policy and the law, are privi- 
leged to charge the other 19,975,000 families interest, rents, and 
dividends enough to absorb every dollar’s worth of property 
that the latter have in less than one generation, and at the same 
time get the buik of the products of the labor they perferm. 
That is our present system of finance, and it is not in the least 
to be interfered with by the Glass bill. The burden of excessive 
interest is to continue. The Glass bill would prolong it for 
another 20 years, unless the people should elect a Congress that 
would relieve them of its burden. 

I challenge those Members in charge of this bill to give four 
extra hours of time, to permit me to show the amount of ac- 
cumulated wealth that a few persons control, and for those Mem- 
bers to answer from actual computations whether or not there 
are several monopolists, each of whom could, by the rule permit- 
ting the compounding of interest, profits, and so forth, in the 
manner of the bank practice, accumulate in a generation the 
equal of all the property possessed by the plain people, and in 
the meantime take all the profits from their labor above the 
amount required for a bare subsistence. I would show con- 
clusively, without possibility of successful contradiction, that 
there are many fortunes controlled by single interests, any one 
of which could, under the present rules of financiers, absorb all 
the property the plain people have in less than two generations, 
and combined as they are they are able to and do take so much 
profits from the products of the labor of the men and women cf 
this country that it leaves to the vast majority merely a bare 
subsistence. If the membership of this House would submit the 
real facts as they are to all the people of this country, so that 
they would be understood by the voters, not a Representative 
in the House who has taken part in limiting the Glass bill to 
the feeble provisions of reform that it contains would ever re- 
turn. It is only because of the rules and the practices by which 
the House is governed that such feeble legislation can be made 
to appear satisfactory. It is because the public is not informed 
of the real truth. That remains concealed, and Congress after 
Congress convenes and expires, doing as little of the real sub- 
stantial things that would promote the general welfare as the 
Members dare with any hope of their return. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because of the influence of the dol- 
lar and its power to control the actions of men and women 
that Congress, in its present consideration of the currency 
bill, is dealing with the greatest of all problems. Immense 
responsibility rests upon the Members to frame and pass a 
bill which will be true to all the people. Every personal con- 
sideration or party prejudice and every consideration of what- 
soever character that does not comprehend all humanity as its 
beneficiary should be left outside of Congress. 

It is not my purpose to show that this bill is more vicious than 
the system which it seeks to amend. I propose to show that it 
would perpetuate the system which actual experience proves io 
have been the cause of centralizing wealth, so that a few have 
robbed the people generally. It is perpetuating a system the 
very purpose of which is to enable the money loaners, rent col- 
lectors, dividend beneficiaries, and speculators generally to take 
advantage of the actual producers so as to control production 
and fix prices. They pay those who perform the manual and 
mental Jabor barely enough for subsistence and charge the con- 
sumers so dearly that the majority of the people barely subsist. 
It is the Government’s policy, if this bill is adopted, to perpet- 
uate the system by which the rule of geometrical progression in 
compounding frequently the interest, dividend, and profit col- 
lections so as to force the people generally into a state of sub- 
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serviency in order to pay the specially favored the profits on 
the material wealth which the system makes it easy for them to 
control. It gives to those possessing the material things a power 
to control the actions of humanity generally to its own disad- 
vantage. 

THE DOLLAR IS NOW KING. 

We are acting upon the most vital problem before the Ameri- 
can people. It is in every respect a world problem. This money 
problem has more influence on the civilized people than all other 
problems combined. It should not be so, but it is. Under ex- 
isting conditions employed by people it has more to do with the 
cost of living than all other problems combined. That should 
not be so either, but it is nevertheless. It has more to do with 
the life and character of the individual citizen than all other 
things combined; and this should not be so, but it is. Civiliza- 
tion has reduced its economic problems to calculations in dol- 
lars, and the dollar is king over all the people of the world. 


THE DOLLAR CLASSIFIES THE FAMILIES, 


The figures that I shall use to explain this subject are ap- 
proximates but will aid us to understand equally as well as if 
it were possible to give them exact. There are approximately 
20,000,000 families in the United States. Their earnings as well 
as their expenditures are measured in dollars. The advantages 
and enjoyments that these families are able to procure are 
largely determined by the number of dollars they have to spend. 
Estimating the average income to be $1,000 for each family, the 
total earnings of 20,000,000 families would be $20,000,000,000. 
Many, in fact most of them, have not $1,000 annually. Some 
haye more and a few have very large sums. Taking $20,000,- 
000,000 as a basis for the total income, our calculations will be 
plain and we will know that we are right in principle. The 
$20,000,000,000 measures what the plain people can spend for 
their living and other expenses. They earn that and use it to 
buy the things they need the most. The first thing to inquire 
is, how do the families get the money? 

HOW DIFFERENT FAMILIES LIVE, 

Answering that inquiry, divide the families into two classes: 
(a) Those that earn their living, and (b) those that have their 
living without earning it. The first class are those who per- 
form the social service, manual and mental, required for the 
keeping up of a vital civilization. Those who do not perform 
that service belong to the second class. The same family may 
be in both classes; that is, may perform a social service and at 
the same time have greater advantages than the value of that 
service justifies in return. If we will keep these distinctions 
in mind in analyzing the monetary problem, we shall not only 
understand the reason for the increasing cost of living, but we 
shall know the remedy. 

The reason for classifying families into two divisions arises 
out of the fact that those in one division work for a living and 
those in the other get a living without working. By an in- 
genious scheme invented by the money lenders to charge ex- 
orbitant interest, dividends and profits compounded, a compara- 
tively few people have been able to appropriate the inanimate 
substances, like the dollar in the vault, the organic structures 
created by God, as well as those made serviceable by the work 
of men, the patents, the mechanical devices, and all things tan- 
gible as well as many that are intangible. These are held in 
monopoly control as capital, privileged by legislative, executive, 
and judicial acts to levy interest, dividends, and profits that 
vitalize these inanimate materials, which are stacked up on the 
one side against single-handed human energy on the other. 
That is what creates the two divisions of families. 

VITALIZING PROPERTY TO CONTROL MEN AND WOMEN. 

The civilized governments of the world have vitalized prop- 
erty which is the product of human energy and credit which is 
supported by human energy by extending to it the privilege to 
levy upon humanity excessive interest, dividends, and profits, 
compounded, so that in the geometrical progression of its cen- 
tralization it forces industrial and debt bondage upon an over- 
whelming majority of the people. Knowing that to be a fact, it 
is for us to ascertain substantially the proportions of the two 
divisions in order that we may determine the effect the passage 
of the Glass banking bill would have. Considering the problem 
coneretely, I shall use no more detail than is absolutely neces- 
sary to determine positively the effect, and from that the prin- 
ciple that should guide us. 

ORB IN MOTHER EARTH AS AN EXAMPLE, 


Within 30 years it has been discovered that the Minnesota 
iron-ore supply is enormous. Several years ago it was asserted 
from reliable sources that the ore that had then been discovered 
lying in the bowels of the earth in that State alone was worth 
$500,000,000. Since then additional quantities have been dis- 
covered. These ores are owned by a few men who capitalize 
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them; that is, socially vitalize the ore before any human energy 
is expended apon it. This vitalization of the dead ore means 
the privilege, supported by legislative, executive, and judicial 
acts, to collect from those who make their living by toil a so- 
called “ reasonable profit” on so-called “ vested capital.” That 
is. the few owners are permitted by social order to capitalize 
these ores at $500.000.000 and more and collect from the work- 
ing people everywhere $25,000,000 or more annually for the ore 
in the earth before the hands of the men required to get it out 
shall be paid any more than enough for menial subsistence. By 
that means there is set aside $25,000,000 or more for families who 
have performed no service to improve the social welfare. The cap- 
italization of the iron interests, from the ores in the ground to 
the finished product in the factory, is several billion dollars. 
The annual dividends upon this would probably exceed 
$200.000,000. Before any dividend can be declared all expenses, 
including wear and tear, high-salaried officials, and poorly paid 
wage earners, must be paid. The dividends represent simply 
results from dead matter socially vitalized so that these may 
be used by their few owners. Every dollar in interest, dividends, 
and profits based upon a material substance will buy the same 
as the dollar paid to the farmer, the wage worker, or others 
who perform a social service by manual or mental work. 


HOW THEY TAKE THE PEOPLE’S EARNINGS. 


Since I have illustrated the principles governing in the one 
case it is unnecessary to enter into so much detail in regard to 
others governed by the same principle. Let us list a few of the 
dividend-property interests; that is, the annual dividends and 
interest paid upon dead matter holding the people in bondage: 


Iron a steel interests of all kinds, including interest 
SOO ssc sii ciltc ar tii esi npn ni esis ls thn halla allie 


$200, 000, 
TO se inielimeiel 


2, 000, 000, 


000 
000 


Petroleum and oil in all its forms___._-_.---_-_----__- 150, 000. 000 
Comer Ti i Si Ge i FE einai nnmenink 75, 000, 000 
Woolen, cotton, leather, rubber, ete__..--_-----------. 200, 000. 000 
Banking and brokerage in credits, etec__...-_-__-__-__- 500, 000, 000 
Railways of all kinds for transportation_____-____-___~_ 1, 000, 000, 000 
OD ice sihi ist esistnibihitsiivisieinntiee abcihinninapiimiiaiatincenitiil 2, 000, 000, 000 

These figures are simply used fur illustration. If a enreful 


investigation were made for a complete list of the dividends, 
rents, interest, and profits made in speculation off dead matter 
and credit dealings, it would be found to be not much short of 
the aggregate received by those who perform the social service, 
mental and manual, required to keep up civilization. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will later. I would like to wait until 
I get through with the subject I am now considering. 

I have not verified the figures named, but I claim absolute 
verity as to the principies involved. We all know that we kbave 
upon one side a vast capitalization centralized into the owner- 
ship of a few. This capital is vitalized by the social status 
that is given to it by the laws and usages of the country, so 
that this dead capital draws from the people who perform the 
mental and manual work and are the support of the country 
excessive dividends and profits. It is accomplished by enforcing 
longer days’ labor, keeping wages low, paying the farmer less 
for his products, and charging all the people more for what 
they consume. It makes men and women the slaves of those 
who monopolize the credit based on the people’s toil, which in 
turn gives to a few a monopoly of the material substances. 
The interest and dividends always grow by the geometrical 
progression of frequent compounding, while men and women 
wear out their lives submitting to this process, the most of them 
going to their graves after having spent years in actual want 
of those things that under any reasonable social governmental 
regulation would have resulted in their favor from the service 
they performed. 

USURY TABLE SHOWS THE “ NIGGER” IN THE WOODPILE, 


The following interest table, compiled by a former Librarian 
of Congress, will assist in forming a conclusion as to the im- 
mense power of interest, dividends, and rent when applied to 
the accumulated property interests of the monopolists. The 
table runs, at $1. loaned for 100 years at compound interest, as 
follows: 


6 per cent per annum would amount to 


as sisensatiesiaiemtninlenalsbiitp $340 
8 per cent per annum would amount to__----__-_____ 2. 203 
10 per cent per annum would amount to__--._---____ 13, 808 
12 per cent per annum would amount to__---_-__-___ 84, 075 
18 per cent per annum would amount to______-_-____ 15, 145, 007 
24 per cent per annum would amount to______--_____ 2,551, 798, 404 

We need not expect to escape it by reason of the years it 
takes. The process has been at work for many years already 


and has been forcing the cost of living higher all the time. 


We 
have been feeling it a long time. 
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THD SPENDTHRIFTS LIVE ON THE SWEAT OF OTHERS’ BROWS. 


Without claiming accuracy for the following figures, but un- 
qualifiedly claiming certainty for the principle involved, I will 
say as a basis for calculation that the net profits per annum on 
capital and speculation is $10,000,000,000. That represents what 
the monopolists save out of their business after paying the 
expense of running the business. Let us divide it into two 
parts, $5,000,000,000 for the annual expenses of spendthrift fam- 
ilies and $5.000.000.000 for surplus—increased eapital for the 
people to pay interest on. How many families there are who 
live as parasites and have the fril's and furbelows of the vain 
rich I am unable to say. It may be 200,000 or 300.000 out of the 
20,000,000. These spendthrift families are worse than parasites, 
for they waste and destroy. Therefore we will = these 
upon one side and the more than 19.000,000 other families who 
depend for their living upon the daily werk of one or more mem- 
bers of the family we will place upon the other. 

THE WAY THEY DO IT. 

We will assume the total annual income of the working 
families to ve $20,000 000,000. That does not represent capital 
invested, but it represents the result to them from their energy 
expended. It was the life and energy of the men and women— 
life itself. It has to be sustained with food, clothes, shelter, 
and entertainment. The family securing only $1.000 in a year 
will be compelled to indulge very sparingly. and will wish for 
much that they are entitled to that they can not have. As the 
income is increased the wishes may be more nearly satisfied, 
but on the whole the saving average is small, and the more 
than 19,000,000 working families are compelled to consume or 
use the things that are controlled by monopoly. and therefore 
buy from the monopolists who have, by the Government policy 
allowed, been able to charge interest, rents, dividends, and profits 
equal to $10,000.000.000 in a year; that is to say. the men and 
women receive in wages and salaries and for farm product, and 
so forth, $20.000,000,000, but must pay most of it for the 
monopoly-controlled products, out of which monopoly saves 
$10,000,000.000 for the profit account alone. 

TAKES ALL 








TO PAY THE PROFITS TO MONOPOLY. 


Thus we see that while the people have been able to collect 
for the manual and mental service they render $20.000 000.000, 
they have to pay nearly all of it out for the things they con- 
sume, and the little profit that a few of the plain people save 
is insignificant when considered with reference to their number, 
and is deplorable when measured alongside of the enormous 
profits of the special interests. That is the effect of the present 
system which the Glass bill proposes to continue and to tie the 
people to for 20 years more’ This was the proposition of the 
money loaners in 1862, when they quietly circulated the Hazard 
circular, which read as follows: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and all chattel 
slavery abolished. This I and my European friends are in favor of, 
for slavery is but the owning of labor and carries with it the care of 
the laborers, while the European plan, led on by England. tis that 
capital shall control labor by controlling wages. The great debt that 
capitalists will see to it is made out of the war must be used as a 
means to control the volume of money. To accomplish this the 
bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waiting for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommendation to Congress. 
It will not do to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate as 
money any length of time, as we can not contro! that. But we can 
control the bonds, and through them the bank issues. 

In 1877 there was another circular sent out to confidential 
friends—bankers—that carried out the same idea, and ‘+. was for 
the same purpose, with the determination that they should 
control absolutely the currency circulation of this country. 
And in 1898 another circular was sent out that I saw myself, 
advising the banks of this country, those to whom they dared 
send it, to bring on a stringency in order to produce a general 
request on the part of the business men ail over the country to 
appeal to Congress for certain legislation that should favor the 
bankers. 

BANKS TO GET THE MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 

Under the Glass bill the banks will no longer need the bonds. 
They will use the money that is in the United States Treasury, 
loan it to the people and get the people’s notes, and have cur- 
rency issued by the United States on these notes for the banks, 

But, passing that scheme for the present, I call attention 
to the effect this vast accumulation of profits by a few has 
on the cost of living. The cost of living in the true sense is 
what you give to get the dollars and what you get when you 
pay the dollars. That is the whole thing in a “nutshell” 
under the present system. We want to know the effect of the 
system, and then we shall know how to create an honest dollar. 
The Glass bill dollar is the same as we have had all along 
and out of which the few have grown rich by the process that 
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I have described. It is the exorbitant interest that increases 

the wealth of those who control it. This interest is compounded, 

and the geometrical increase enables the few to make indus- 

trial slaves of the many, as was proposed by the Hazard cir- 

cular. 

THH GREATEST OF OUR BURDENS IS THE DIRECT RESULT FROM THE PRES- 
ENT BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

The speculation and gambling that is incidental to our bank- 
ing and currency system is simply appalling, and it is absolutely 
ridiculous that we should tolerate it and pay the cost of its 
continuance. Before considering a few of its details let us 
make a partial review of the burdens that accrue to us as a 
result. When we examine our losses, even in part only, and see 
how great is our sacrifice because of our stupendous stupidity 
in supporting such a system, no doubt we shall be more inter- 
ested in the manner in which it is operated. Of course, it is not 
a pleasure for one to feel that he has been fooled, but our appe- 
tite for information ought to increase when we realize that we 
could double, yes, multiply many times, the advantages we would 
receive in return for our drily expenditure of energy if a proper 
system were to be instituted. 

It is worth while to know that there are simple remedies 
which would, if applied, overcome certain conditions that are 
immensely complicated and tremendously cumbersome because 
of their falsity. It is always easier to deal in truth and hon- 
esty, and follow these to their legitimate ends, than it is to con- 
struct and adjust a false superstructure upon a false base. But, 
even if no remedy were possible, we should still seek to know 
about the game that is being played by the speculating interests. 
We certainly do not wish the financially fat fellows to be able 
to look beguilingly into our eyes and with the concealment of 
their innermost amusement and delight at our stupidity in per- 
mitting ourselves to be so bamboozled talk brazenly about the 
game that they are playing, knowing all the time that we do not 
understand it. We wish to know the truth about this, even if 
we do feel humiliated because of our having previously been 
ignorant of it. 

COSTS THE PEOPLE IMMENSE SUMS. 

Here are some figures: In the year ending June 14, 1912, the 
7.372 national banks cost us $450,043,250.04 to operate, pay their 
losses, dividends, surplus, and so forth. Up to June 14, 1912, 
17 823 State and private banks had reported, and approximately 
4.000 banks had failed to make any report. The 25,195 reporting 
banks operating in 1912 held individual deposits of $17,024,- 
067,606. Including those not reporting there were 28.995 banks 
conducting business in 1912, and the sum it cost the people to 
operate these. pay losses, dividends, and so forth—I believe it 
a conservative estimate—would exceed $1.300.000000 or ap- 
proximately $14 for every man, woman, and child. This is more 
than it costs to run the United States Government, all things 
incinded. But large as this sum is, it does not include any 
report of the operations entered into by the bankers for their 
individual consideration. That, no doubt, far exceeds the men- 
tioned sum, because bankers have unusual opportunities to 
speculate and many of them do speculate on a large scale. 

On January 1, 1911, the report of 7,140 national banks showed 
that they hod $1.005.740.915 of capital stock paid in, and 
$662.090.S81.82 surplus. The surplus is that part of the profits 
not declared as dividends. On September 4, 1912, there were 
7.897 national banks, and their capital stock was increased to 
$1.046,012.580, their surplus to $701.021.452.71. and their un- 
divided profits on the last date, less expenses and taxes, were 
$242.735,.174.37. The dividends on the stock of national banks 
in 1912 were 11.66 per cent. But large as these dividends, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits are. we have not reached the climax 
of this system of extortion, which the Glass bill will allow to 
continue. 

THE VALUE OF CREDIT. 

Ve seem never to have learned the value of credit or to know 
that we ourselves form the basis for it. We are capitalized as 
so much stock on hand owned by the trusts. A few of us get 
into the deals, some on a small scale and a comparatively few 
on a large scale, and a half dozen or so have beome the real 
kings of finance. Of course, it is necessary for the kings of 
finance to have, scattered throughout the land, underlings who 
help them gather in the products of our applied energies, and 
these involuntary contributions of ours are afterwards distrib- 
uted among the favored. Naturally, the underlings are given 
some crumbs and some of them even fair slices, but, considered 
in a general way, all of the crumbs and slices are distributed 
in proportion to the capacity the underlings possess for playing 
the game well. The whole loave’ are only handled by the kings 
of the system, and it is through the expenditure of our united 

nergy that they are enabled to amass this so-called wealth. 
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WHAT WALL STREET TELLS US. 


Now, in 1913, there are approximately 30,000 banks. Their 
number, capital, and surplus continually increases. On the basis 
of that fact the Wall Streeters tell us that the capital of the 
banks is less concentrated now than it was formerly. They 
intend by that assertion to lead us to believe that they have less 
control. I shall prove, however, that the banks are merely the 
nests from which the Wall Streeters gather the people’s finan- 
cial deposits; that these deposits and the credits built upon their 
use as a means of amassing capital and levying interest are ever 
so much more serviceable to the bankers than the capital stock. 
A large part of the capital stock is consumed in the purchase of 
fixtures and buildings that serve the banks for offices. The more 
numerous the banks are and the more widely scattered through 
all communities the greater is the control the Wall Streeters ob- 
tain. The people deposit their money in these banks and a large 
part of the money is used by the Wall Streeters as if they actu- 
ally owned it, and upon its use they base an enormous credit 
system. 


THD TRUTH ABOUT IT. 


No bank is organized with the idea that its capital is the 
basis upon whfch it secures its main profits. No bank would be 
organized unless its organizers believed that they could secure 
the use of the people’s savings in a larger amount than the 
bank’s capitalization. Take, for instance, the following six 
banks in New York City: First National, Chase National, Han- 
over National, National Bank of Commerce, National City, and 
National Park. Their deposits on September 4, 1912. amounted 
to $889.444,142, while their capital stock was only $73,000,000. 
Approximately the deposits equaled eleven and one-half times 
their capital, exclusive of surplus. Is it not very foxy of them 
to try to divert our attention from this fact to a consideration 
of the location of bank capital? When I use the phrase “ Wall 
Streeters” I do not confine it to those having offices in Wall 
Street. The Wall Street system is maintained in all of the 
large cities, and I include within the term “ Wall Streeters” all 
those supporting the Wall Street system, wherever they may be. 

HOW IT AFFECTS WAGES AND 


THE HOURS OF LABOR, 


In 1900 there were 13,977 banks, which includes nonreporting 
banks. In 1912 there were 28,985 banks, and in that time the 
deposits increased from $7.688,986.450 to $17,494,067,606. Their 
surplus increased in a still greater ratio, and in the meantime 
they paid large dividends. It must be apparent to anyone that 
the money with which to pay the expenses incurred by operat- 
ing this system—by which I mean to include the whole system 
of trusts—is collected from the people by capitalizing the prod- 
ucts of our energy and even discounting the future in the form 
of stocks, bonds, and securities issued, on which they collect 
dividends and interest. This is being accomplished by a reduc- 
tion of our wages and of the prices for which we sell our prod- 
ucts or the services we render, as well as by increasing the price 
of what they control that we must buy. 

By inversion this prevents a proper reduction in the hours of 
labor. These have not decreased, nor has our pay increased 
proportionately with the new mechanical devices and the new 
methods of application which have immensely increased our pro- 
ductive energy, but the additional product which has resulted 
from their use has been capitalized in order that the dividends 
which we pay shall increase. All of these things were scientifi- 
cally figured out, then commercialized, then speculatized, and 
finally gamblerized both as to the present and the future. All 
have been overdone and all pooled as a common charge against 
the products accruing from the expenditure of our life’s energy. 

Many of us were children when the extortion began, and we 
can hardly blame our parents for permitting the initiation of 
what we have allowed to be developed into a full-fledged, scien- 
tific, legalized system of extortion. But now, since we under- 
stand its effects, the people ought to look back on this Congress 
with shame if we permit its continuance by passing the Glass 
bill instead of getting down to work and framing a really good 
bill. 

BANK 


Omitting the banks not reporting, of which there were more 
than 4,000 in 1911, the 25,195 that did report up to June 14, 
1912, showed— 

Capital stock paid in 
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CAPITAL, 


$2, 010, 843, 505. 43 
1) 584; 981, 106. 44 
581, 178, 042. 47 


~ 4, 177, 002, 654. 34 

I desire to say that what Mr. Hayes said in his speech yes- 
terday in regard to expansion of credit was absolutely correct. 
There is an expansion of credit. You can not get around it 


Total accumulations, capital included 
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when you have over $17,000,000,000 deposits in the banks and 
only about $1,700,000,000 in actual money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield before he passes 
from that subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Just for a question, if I can answer it 

uickly. 

s Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has charged that the na- 
tional banks have about $1,700,000.000 cash and the people have 
on deposit in the banks over $17,000,000,000. Now, does the 
gentleman mean to say that the banks of the country loan every 
dollar of currency they have eight times over? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. They do more than that—about ten times 
over. 

Over $4,000,000,000 bank capital. That is approximately $44.40 
for ench man, woman, and child, and the bankers actually believe 
we owe them that, notwithstanding that it is practically a capi- 
talization of ourselves, the same as a farmer capitalizes the 
growth of his hogs, but with the advantage to the hogs, be- 
eause the farmer takes good care of the hogs until they are sold 
to be slaughtered. And what is more, this $44.40 is the nest 
egg only. We have already paid several times that to them 
in dividends. But greater than both combined are the profits 
from the speculation and gambling indulged in by the king 
bankers and by many of those to whom they loan the people’s 
deposits. The banks are merely the nest eggs of the whole 
system. Those who gather from these nests have the greatest 
opportunities. 

If we were to look into the banks just before they close we 
would find in them persons from the business houses depositing 
their daily collections. In the earlier banking hours we would 
find such people making deposits as the farmers, wage earners, 
and others who do not collect each day the returns of their 
labor and business affairs. : 


WALL STREET GATHERS IN THE PEOPLE’S DEPOSITS. 


Out of the 94,000,000 of us all who are engaged in work or 
business of any kind for which we receive cash are trotting im- 
mediately to the receiving windows of the 30.000 banks and 
trust companies and passing over their counters our hard-earned 
cash. This cash is flowing from .these 30,000 banks into Wall 
Street and other speculating centers like a flood stream. It is 
the use of these deposits by the speculators that gives the Money 
Trust its power over the people. Indeed the Wall Streeters 
have had all the greatest opportunities, for this practice has 
been going on for a long time. 

Yoy may say, “ Yes, but the banks loan part of the people’s 
deposits back to them.” That is true, but eventually it works 
out to the satisfaction of the Wall Streeters. Of course. they 
want enough cash left back in the respective communities from 
which it pours in so that our country’s industries, whatever 
they may be, may be operated. That is on the same principle 
that a farmer will always keep breeders to replenish his live 
stock. The Wall Streeters know that the harder we work in 
order to produce commodities of whatever kind the more we 
will have to turn over to the rich. The industries must be active 
everywhere in order to concentrate the cream of their products 
into the vaults of the banks, and finally into the control of the 
trusts and special interests. 

Yes, there are 30,000 banks in the small towns, villages, and 
great cities that serve as nests into which the eggs are dropped; 
that is, our cash. The total of our individual deposits for the 
year 1912, in the banks making reports to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, was $17,024,067,606. Add to that the deposits in 
banks not reporting and the total will be correspondingly in- 
creased. That enormous amount was supplied by us as a result 
of the expenditure of our energy and labor, and it is important 
that we should know what good, if any, comes from our supply- 
ing these banks with working material to be used under the 
present system. Let us see what comes out of it. 


THE WAY THE MONEY THAT COMES FROM THE PEOPLE’S WORK IS SPENT. 


Go into any large city and it will be found that what our 
fathers.and we have built does not satisfy present desires of the 
money kings, so we are expending our energy in tearing down 
our past work and rebuilding anew for future use. Some of us 
may get some benefit from this, but there is no way we can 
avoid paying for the entire production. It is an economic fact 
that whatever energy this generation spends it pays for. Any 
person who will investigate on his own account will believe that 
the immense production of property now for future use and also 
that produced to satisfy the vain rich has had most to do with 
increasing prices. 

The railway systems have been enormously extended. In 
1850 there were 8,571 miles of railway in the United States; 


in 1909 there were 236.838 miles. The passenger traffic has 
increased approximately 300 per cent in 20 years and the freight 
over 300 per cent. Billions of dollars were expended in build- 
ing railways in that time, systems suited to last as long as the 
earth stands. Tunnels alone within New York City, built within 
the last few years. have cost about $500.000.000, and an order 
has been made for $257,400,000 more. Old buildings torn down 
and new ones to take their place, which will last hundreds of 
years, have lately been and others are being built in this 
country costing in the billions of dollars; canals, the Panama 
alone to cost $500,000.000 when fortified and complete. have been 
and are in process of construction; bridges alone in one city 
cost nearly $200.000.000; two railway terminals in the same 
city, cost $200.000,000. 

Take one item as an illustration and consider it from its 
different angles. 

The Pennsylvania Terminal in New York City cost approx- 
imately $100 000,000, and was opened November 26, 1910. The 
New York Times, in an editorial commenting on it, said: 

In a sense it is proper to speak of the Pennsylvania Terminal as a 
gift to the city. It would be very difficult to show that the road would 
receive a direct return from its expenditure; that is, that the fares paid 
for new passengers attracted to its lines by this terminal will suffice 
to pay interest on its cost. 

The editorial did not consider that when the Pennsylvania 
Railway system undertakes to bolster its fre:ght charges, it 
figures in the $100.000.000 terminal as a part of the cost of its 
system on which the Supreme Court holds that it has a right 
to base its charges, and that in fixing them it has a right to a 
reasonable rate and that no legislative body can confiscate its 
property by reducing the rates below a reasonable earning on 
its capital investment. 

The Times editorial, further commenting, says: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is a great corporation and is not exempted 
from the widespread feeling of hostility to corporations which has been 
engendered in this country by the talk and the writings of countless 
demagogues and agitators. The Pennsylvania Terminal, admirably 
serving the needs and promoting the conveniences of the public, a mag- 
nificent structure which is an adornment to the city, is this corpora- 
tion’s reply to the flow of reckless and irresponsible abuse of cor- 
porations. 

Here again the editor failed to comprehend the fitness of 
things. The Times errs in its consideration of the Pennsylvania 
Terminal, for without this new magnificent $100,000,000 ter- 
minal the company was, with its old terminals and system of 
ferries, consistently serving the public, and, as further stated 
by the Times— 

The road was not compelled to build this station either by law, by 
any public service commission’s mandate, or by popular clamor. 

But, as the Times stated, it was a purely voluntary addition 
to its property, the idea of which was born in the mind of A. J. 
Cassatt. . 

The directorate of the company erected in a conspicuous place 
in the station a bronze statue of Mr. Cassatt. with the following 
inscription carved on the stone setting: 

Alexander Johnston Cassatt, president Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
whose forethought, courage, and ability achieved the extension of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad into New York City. 

To the millions of people wko will annually inspect it, this 
inscription may be a suggestion that they are being daily 
charged on the food they eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
luxuries, if any, they enjoy, their quota for the construction, 
maintenance, and interest on the capital invested for this 
“purely voluntary addition” to the world’s greatest terminals. 

The truth is that the terminal is an involuntary gift to that 
city by the people generally, and is not a voluntary gift by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., as suggested by the Times, but was 
voluntarily built by the company, and its cost is added to the 
freight and other charges on the food the poor people of New 
York and elsewhere eat and the clothes they wear. Not only 
that, but every farmer and laborer in the United States, and 
all people, in fact, are by the law of general average being taxed 
for that terminal. It subtracts from the advantages of the 
people and is one more of the colossal monuments of vested 
property on which to tax us and our children and all future 
generations so long aS we measure progress by an erroneous 
money standard. 

And the Times, to further display the sophistry of its edi- 
torial writer on that occasion, wound up the editorial: 

The new station is not only an example to other public-service cor- 
porations, but should serve to warn the public against too ready accept- 


ance of the doctrines and calumnies of self-appointed teachers and 
guides who make the vilifying of great business concerns their profes- 


sion. 

Surely “the example to other public-service corporations” 
served to cause another great railroad in the same city—the 
New York Central—to build a like terminal. These and other 
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stations in other cities, costing extravagant sums, all have their 
share in making the cost of living higher, for all these railroads 
charge higher freight rates in order to get “ reasonable profits ” 
on the capital invested. Consult the court decisions about that. 
The courts have answered by decree—a grim reality that was 
far removed from the editorial inspiration of the Times. 

These “ purely voluntary additions,” as the Times calls them, 
are built in many cities without regulation, excepting that sug- 
gested in the inscription referred to as Cassatt’s “ forethought, 
courage, and ability,” and the “ vested intefest ” in them appeals 
to all future people with a court’s decree—‘‘ we, the vested in- 
terests, have a right to charge the people interest on our capital 
and add it to the freight rate on your food and your wares and 
make you and your posterity pay for it.” To have escaped this 
decree you should have been born before civilization commenced. 

CAPITALISTS SCHEME TO WORK THE PEOPLE, 

The inducement for building exclusively for the use of the 
future is that capitalists find in it a means of converting the 
collective energy of the people into producing a fixed capital, 
and then charge the people interest on their capital that they 
have created by their own energy. 

It does not require a profound student to see that the collec- 
tive energy of the people applied to the use of modern machinery 
controlled by the Morgans, Rockefellers, Cassatts, and others 
will rapidly produce a capital so enormous that the “vested 
rights” as now interpreted by the courts will, if we let things 
go by this plan, make us and our posterity the abject sorfs of 
the capitalists. 

The value of the property in the United States is approxi- 
mately $150,000,000,000. Following the construction of the 
courts the owners are entitled to charge the people first for ex- 
penses of its maintenance and preservation and in addition a 
“reasonable profit,’ which would on compounding double in 
about 10 years, be four times in 20 years, and eight times in 30 
years. At that rate the average interest charge per capita 30 
years from now would exceed the present average earnings of 
the wageworker. If that is to be permitted, none but the capi- 
talists would then be able to educate their children. Already 
80 per cent of the capital is controlled by about 2,000 indi- 
viduals. 

LISTENING TO POLITICIANS. 

Tnstead of looking at the economic facts and the industrial 
tendencies of things, we have drifted into the habit of turning 
away from these and listening to politicians tell how they are 
going to remedy this high cost of living with a simple revision 
of the tariff and a banking and currency bill based upon a false 
premise. ‘The Glass bill provides upon its face for an additional 
tax upon the people. It is the sheerest nonsense to talk about 
reducing materially the cost of living by either of these bills 
as they stand to-day before Congress. The longer we are 
fooled with that pretense the more difficult it will be to solve 
the real economic problems in a proper way, and the greater the 
sacrifice will be. 

Going into this subject further, let us look at things as they 
are simultaneously with considering things as it is reasonable 
that they should be. By doing so, plainly the conditions con- 
fronting us will become so self-explanatory that we will see at 
once that we have a remedy for most of our ailments within 
our control, one that can be simply and easily: applied. We 
need not waste time in envying or criticizing the wealthy, for as 
many advantages as they have we can have with less encum- 
brance. 

WH WANT THINGS THAT WE CAN USE. 

Mankind can not much longer continue in the folly of produc- 
ing for so-called profit as the main incentive, for with that as 
the first incentive is what creates the very wealthy. The in- 
centive that should govern in production is necessity—the 
people’s actual requirements. In other words, production should 
be so regulated as to practically produce those things which 
would supply the urgent, necessary, and desirable common de- 
mands. That is economic law. and, if followed, development and 
production would be natural and not abnormal. We would all 
have what is properly due us if that were done. 

NEW YORK CITY PLAYS THE BIG GAME, 

Let us consider the city of New York as a concrete example. 
It is the most conspicuous example in existence of reckless and 
wanton extravagance, of social practices and business methods 
and management that contribute to the high cost of living. New 
York City is the Babylon of the twentieth century, anno 
Domini, on a modern and exaggerated scale. New York City’s 
development to its present proportions is based on forced and 
abnormal conditions that have been and are an injury to the 
Nation. That city’s growth looks greatest now, but it will 
ultimately break dewn from its own burdens. 
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The New York Times, July 7, 1912, devoted a page to the 
city’s subways. It began with the following headlines: 

Billion-dollar subway world’s greatest undertaking. 

It had pictures of the late J. P. Morgan and also Jacob Schiff 
as the bankers backing the scheme. It also showed three of the 
managers of the subway systems. In large type, formed into an 
inverted pyramid, appeared the following: 

Greatest amount ever spent in a similar area since the world began. 
It makes the building of the pyramids a small task, and the new addi- 
tion to the system alone cost more than the Panama Canal. 

I direct special attention to the fact that the subways are not 
New York’s prime development, but rather an incident of its 
growth. They are merely one of the evidences of its extrava- 
gances. Every year substantial and valuable buildings, enough 
in number to make a respectable city in themselves, are de- 
stroyed in order to give place to more costly and elegant ones— 
some-of them the world’s tallest and niost expensive. The cost 
of the Singer Building was mounted into additional millions to 
make it the tallest building in the world. The directors of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. appropriated the funds of its 
policyholders to build another that would eclipse the Singer 
Building, at least in height. Including the grounds, it cost 
approximately $22,500,000. The Metropolitan Life Building 
could not long retain the distinction of being the tallest, for the 
Woolworth Building is still higher. 

Building after building has been constructed in the million- 
dollar class in that great city until their aggregate cost may 
be reckoned in the billions. That is the scale by which things 
are done in New York City. It is a city of extremes. Even 
so-called society must there outdo in extravagant expenditure 
all other places. Even Paris, the example the rest of the world 
apes in some of its dress and fashion parade, can not equal it. 

It is a great picture to see New York by day or night. Its 
playhouses, its hotels, its clubs, its magnificence in a hundred or 
more ways amazes the average spectator. He thinks he sees 
the wonders of New York when he makes such a visit. But all 
that is visible to the eye is but the pin-money expenditure from 
the main field of speculative operation, of which neither the 
humble inhabitant nor the visitor ever gets a view. 

IF WE COULD SEE THE BOOKS, 


If the visitor could see the books of account and know and 
understand the operations of those who run big business— 
financial, industrial, and speculative—he would be amazed to 
see the methods by which the few have not only levied on the 
industry of all the people in order to maintain the extrava- 
gances to which I have referred, but who have also in the same 
manner amassed the vast individual fortunes through which 
they now grasp the control of the country’s finances, its prin- 
cipal industries, the transportation and distribution agencies, 
and the main material resources. In the handling and operat- 
ing of these the toiling millions are employed. In what these 
toilers produce and in the productions of the farm lie the prin- 
cipal wealth of the country. Upon it capitalists draw for the 
building of the greater cities, more railways, more canals, more 
of everything that gives place to permanent investment to em- 
ploy the profits they get out of our present money system, which 
the Glass bill proposes to extend for another period of 20 years. 

SAPPING THE PEOPLE. 

Whatever view we may take as to the advisability of the 
great and constantly increasing construction that is in process 
for the sake of investment—whether we favor it or not—we 
know that it saps the energy of the people and takes too many 
of us out from the occupation of producing the actual neces- 
saries for physical existence, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
and so forth. Further, it prevents us from securing the neces- 
sary time for personal, moral, and intellectual improvement. 

The number of people now occupied in constructing for 
purely speculative and investment purposes and for the purpose 
of satisfying the vanity of the rich, in proportion to those so 
occupied in any previous generation, is so much greater that no 
one should look much further for the principal reason why we 
pay more for the necessaries of life than we formerly did. To 
illustrate the point stated, I shall again consider the city of 
New York. 

REDUCE HOURS OF LABOR AND INCREASE ADVANTAGES, 

In this great city we are furnished with examples of the prin- 
cipal causes for the high cost of living. These suggestions 
should also teach us how the cost may be greatly reduced and 
at the same time how farm products and the wages of labor 
may be increased in their purchasing power, with employment 
for all and the hours of labor per day reduced, thus giving all 
people more time for study and improvement and the enjoy- 
ment of their rights. This again would build up the villages 
and small cities, making thousands of small distributing centers 
instead of a few that are overgrown. 
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HOW WALL STREET SCHEME WORKS. 

Two new terminals in New York City, the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, cost approximately $200,000,000. They 
consist of huge piles of iron, stone, glass, and so forth, orderly 
shaped, chiseled, and arranged into two beautiful, massive 
depots, the approaches through tunnels and over numerous 
tracks. Those terminals are exclusively the product of labor. 
True; their material substances are of the creations of nature, 
put the work of forming them into shape for use is entirely 
labor’s. We may ask of what effect is the manner of their con- 
struction in the consumption of our time and the power of ma- 
chinery and whether they were really necessary. At $1,000 per 
annum there would have been directly employed 40.000 people 
for a period of five years—some in the quarries getting the rock 
out of mother earth, some getting the ore, some upon the rail- 
roads and the ships, some in the smelters and factories, and 
others immediately upon the grounds and buildings. 

At the same rate. the families dependent upon them would 
add 160,000 more people. While the number of people and the 
time employed is stated only approximately, it nevertheless 
serves to show the conditions. Whether there were more or 
some less employed is not material. The number directly em- 
ployed does not take into consideration those more remotely oc- 
cupied in supplying their necessities, namely, the farmer who 
produces the wheat, the miller who grinds the flour, the baker 
who makes the bread, and the merchant who sells and delivers 
it to these men as food to keep them and their families alive 
while they construct these terminals. Then, again, we have the 
farmer who raises the sheep and furnishes the wool, the spin- 
ner, the weaver, the tailor, and so forth; in fact, all who pro- 
duce the things to wear; and still, again, the builders who con- 
struct the houses for these families and those employed in the 
transportation of all these materials. Further, all of us thus 
remotely employed must in turn be supported with many of our 
necessaries from still more remote operators. The response 
that I frequently receive to these statements is that we must 
have work, eat, wear clothes, be sheltered, have entertainment, 
and that there is no loss even when we produce extravagant 
structures, because it gives employment. That is where short- 
sightedness so frequently is shown. 

THE REAL MEANING OF IT. 

Let us see what it means to employ 40,000 people to produce 
in our generation expensive buildings, tunnels, grades, and all of 
the other things to which I have referred, to construct the ter- 
minals that will last hundreds of years. Practically 200,000 
people were supported for five years by the rest of us while they 
were building these two New York terminals—mere incidents in 
that city’s growth. These people produced neither food, clothes, 
nor shelter for themselves. Others of us did that for them, and 
therefore we all work more hours each day to supply them what 
they eat and wear. They competed with the rest of us in con- 
suming the food, clothes, and other necessaries of life and pro- 
duced nothing except terminals. These terminals are like a 
drop in the ocean as compared with the great number of other 
structures that are permanent in construction and will last for 
many centuries, and some of them forever, all of which we pay 
for with our energy at the time of construction. 


THD TRUTH THAT IT TEACHES. 


The truth that it illustrates and teaches us is that in our own 
generation we make improvements that will be for the use of 
future generations. Those of us who are thus occupied must 
be furnished with all of the necessities of life. Of these we pro- 
duce no part. No one should claim that the production of these 
structures is desirable simply because they create a condition 
that gives us employment. We have passed the period when 
such a claim should receive our respect. We should seriously 
consider ways in which we can use our modern machinery, bet- 
ter appliances in the production of the actual necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries, so as to insure our having them with 
less cost of energy than is now required of most people to even 
secure their barest necessities. 

A DISTINCTION, 

It might be claimed that the New York terminals were a 
necessity. As a matter of fact, that city and the traveling pub- 
lic entering it had better facilities before the new terminals 
were constructed than we have in most of our cities. I have 
been in New York many times before and since, and while I 
acknowledge that the new terminals are more convenient than 
the old, there is no such material difference as to justify the 
charge and incumbrance placed upon humanity for the new 
terminals. 

Some who believe in living in luxury and extravagance and 
who do not take into consideration the welfare of the people as 
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a whole would advocate, possibly, that it was necessary to have 
the additional advantages afforded by the $200,000,000 ter- 
thinals. If we allow such an argument to prevail, there is no 
limit placed upon those who control the centralized wealth 
making expenditures whenever they ehoose, and relying upon 
the decree of the courts holding that they are entitled to re- 
cover a reasonable rate of interest apon the capital invested. 
The people should not be compelled by any decree of the court 
or by any Government agency to pay interest and dividends 
upon investments which are not first determined to be necessary 
for the general welfare. . 
HOW THE PLAIN PRODUCERS LOSE OUT. 

The first point to be noted in connection with this extraordi- 
nary investment development of the present generation, of which 
New York City furnishes the most conspicuous example, is the 
fact that modern machinery, appliances, and human energy is so 
largely monopolized in the production of buildings, railway 
Systems, canals, harbors, and other improvements that give so 
little present service as compared with their use by future 
generations. How can we expect to reduce the cost of living 
and the hours of the laboring day and at the same time increase 
the production of the necessaries of life if we use up most of 
the machine power and human energy in producing things 
which are principally for investment. 

VESTED CAPITAL AND THE TOILERS. 

The second point that I wish to impress is the fact that in 
addition to consuming our energy in the production of things 
for remote generations there is also the fact that production 
thus obtained is, under present practice, centralized into the 
control of a few individuals. That production is called vested 
capital, on which the general public is taxed rent, dividends, 
and interest. Thus we see it is not only the burden of produc- 
tion that is heaped upon the toilers of the world, but afterwards 
there is the burden of maintenance in addition to the interest 
charge. It must be plain to any thoughtful person that the 
methods of business as now employed and the manner in which 
we are producing is one of the principal causes for the high 
eost of living, and if we would remedy that difficulty we shall 
have to prevent the excessive interest and dividend rate, which 
the Glass bill will not prevent. If people were employed in the 
proper proportion throughout the different industries and occu- 
pations that produce or supply the necessaries and conveniences 
that we require, we should then have those necessaries in greater 
abundance and with less expenditure of time and money. 

In no way can economic order be restored while the business 
intercourse of the country is enthralled by the banks holding 
the exclusive monopoly in the distribution of money and credit. 
The monopoly thus held by the banks is what has been the 
breeder of the other monopolies. It has been the cause of build- 
ing up special privileges which have resulted in the country 
adjusting to the demands of those privileges instead of adjust- 
ing to economics. 

PEOPLE FORCED INTO WRONG POSITION. 

By reason of the money and credit monopoly the people have 
been forced to leave the pursuits of life that would have been 
most suited to produce the abundant supply of the things that 
would make most people prosperous and contented. The ma- 
jority of them seem to be living to accommodate monopoly—to 
work for it. For instance, by one section alone of the Glass 
bill at least $250.000,000 would be taken out of the United 
States Treasury for the use of the banks. The banks would 
pay to the Treasury a small rate of interest and loan two- 
thirds of the $250,000.000 to the people at excessive interest. They 
will reap a direct benefit of approximately $5,000,000 annually 
on that, and as this $250.000.000 from the Treasury would be 
legal money they will build up a credit from it for several times 
a greater sum. We know that the credit expansion based on a 
sum of real money is very great. It is not overestimating to 
say that the benefit that the banks would get out of the $250,- 
000.000 which the Glass bill would take from the United States 
Treasury for them because of the credit expansion which they 
could control would be at least $25,000,000 annually, and the 
speculation that would incidentally grow out of it on the part 
of persons who would take an extra profit would swell the sum 
total of the cost to the public still more. This money would 
enter into extravagances such as I have already mentioned. 
The kind of extravagances thus produced do not contribute to 
the general welfare, but. on the contrary. they command the 
expenditure of human energy for the sole purpose of finding 
reinvestment in order that monopoly may get still more profits, 
and then again to use these to repeat over and over and again 
and again, without contributing to the general good of man- 
kind. . 
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the money. The banks are in the business exclusively for the 
profit they can make. They are now bound unto each other 
by a community of interest, and are organized into voluntary 
associations for the purpose of the promotion of their special 
ends. Under the Glass bill their voluntary organizations would 
become legalized into one great monopoly, the only private 
monopoly which the Government has supported by statutory 
acts. Theirs is the monopoly to distribute the funds of the 
people to the borrowers upon payment of usury to be added to 
the cost of the people’s living. The Glass bill would continue 
that monopoly. 


WHAT WE PROPOSE INSTEAD OF THE GLASS BILL. 


We should provide a revenue system by which the Govern- 
ment taxing powers shall be represented by United States cur- 
rency drawn on the people of the United States, to be disbursed 
through the governmental agencies on appropriations by Con- 
gress for services rendered or to be rendered the Government, 
to inaugurate, develop, and maintain an American financial 
policy and currency system which will liquidate and eventually 
abolish debt—national, State, and municipal—and put the public 
and private enterprises, industries, and exchanges upon a sound 
economic basis and remove the power of private interests to 
monopolize the mediums of exchange and for other purposes. 

FISCAL DEPARTMENT. 


We should establish a new fiscal department of the United 
States as an adjunct to and within the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to be administered 
by a nonpartisan board, subject to the will of Congress. 

UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 


In pursuance of the power conferred by the Constitution 
upon Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
the fiscal department should issue a new United States cur- 
rency, which should be in the form of public-service certificates 
and state upon their face in substance that the bearer had per- 
formed a public service of the value stated in the certificate, 
and the same should be the lawful money of the United States, 
and should be receivable at par for all debts, dues, and de- 
mands, public and private, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, in such quantities and in such denominations as the 
publie interest requires, and in all cases, except where other- 
wise specifically provided, should first be placed in circulation 
by being earned in public service of the Government or in the 
supply of some material needed for Government use, and then 
for its full par value, and should not, after returning to the 
Government, be again reissued or circulated except for a like 
purpose. 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 


We should have the fiscal department issue United States 
currency to carry out the appropriations made by Congress to 
the various departments of the Government for all public pur- 
poses that require the expenditure of public funds. That when 
funds have been appropriated by Congress and the United States 
currency issued to cover such appropriations, the fiscal depart- 
ment, for the convenience in the transaction of business through 
the Government disbursing agencies, would deposit such cur- 
rency, as well as checks, drafts, and other receipts of the Gov- 
ernment in national and other banks, or in postal savings banks, 
for checking accounts, but banks should not be required to pay 
interest on such accounts, because they would be placed there 
for the convenience of the public and not for speculative pur- 
poses. Deposits of checks, drafts, and other evidences of dues 
to the Government might be made in the banks, but otherwise 
United States currency only would be deposited in the banks by 
the Government, which currency, when so deposited, would be 
held as a specific fund to special deposit, but checks and drafts 
and other evidences of dues to the Government deposited by 
the Government would not be distinguished from or have any 
privileges or preference over other deposits of individuals, 
whether private or otherwise, in the same banks. No deposits 
would be made in banks for the purpose of creating surplus 
therein, but merely to accommodate the transaction of public 
business. The banks would, as long as there remained a credit 
to the Government’s general account, pay checks drawn by the 
Government agencies out of the general account, and the use 
of the special deposits of United States currency in payment of 
such checks would be prohibited until the general account had 
been exhausted, in which case payment would be made out of 
the special deposit. 

CANCELLATION OF EXISTING CURRENCY. 


We should have all United States notes, currency, gold and 
silver certificates, and national-bank notes a full legal tender for 
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all debts and dues, public and private, in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, except debts or contracts existing 
at the time of the passage of a proper act, which by their terms 
are payable in some other form of money or material, but while 
in circulation represent the money and currency aforesaid, as 
well as all existing coins should not be deprived of their present 
qualifications, and the outstanding United States notes, cur- 
rency, gold and silver certificates, and bank notes should be 
redeemed on demand in such other form of money as is now 
provided by law; and as soon as practicable after any United 
States notes, currency, gold and silver certificates, and bank 
notes come into possession of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
redemption the same should be canceled and destroyed, pro- 
vided that when such redemption is of national-bank notes the 
amount canceled should operate in liquidation of an equal 
amount of United States bonds securing the same. except that 
any national bank might, by giving the fiscal department such 
notice as the said department may require, have the national- 
bank notes redeemed and reissued by complying with the laws as 
to the maintenance of security, and no such notes, currency, or 
other certificates should be reissued except as provided. All 
existing laws for reissuing or recirculating any such notes, cur- 
rency, or certificates should be repealed. When gold or silver 
become the property of the United States their legal-tender 
quality, except as to subsidiary coin required for circulatory 
purposes for small change, should cease and the gold be reserved 
for use in the redemption of outstanding obligations and for use 
and in aid of interstate exchanges. 

The fiscal department should be authorized to purchase gold 
from time to time at the marketable valve if necessary for either 
of said purposes, and also when in its judgment the national 
debt could thereby be better and sooner extinguished, and ex- 
cept as authorized by a proper act the United States should 
receive gold for coinage only; the purpose should be solely to 
affix the governmental stamp of weight and fineness to such 
coins. but all coins so made after the passage of a proper act 
should have no legal-tender quality. A charge equal to the cost 
of coining the same should be made, which coin should forth- 
with be removed by whoever it might have been coined for, 
and no department of Government should give storage facili- 
ties to any gold bullion or coins not belonging to the United 
States or issue more gold or silver certificates. After a rea- 
sonable lapse of time a storage charge equal to the cost of 
Jmaintaining the same should be charged and collected on all 
gold and silver held against outstanding certificates, because it 
should be the ultimate purpose and policy to remove the Gov- 
ernment fiat from all metals and reduce metals to their com- 
mercial commodity value. 

AID TO THE STATES. 

It should be the policy to aid all States of the Union whose 
laws confer upon them, or give their executive or other State 
functionary, the power to borrow money on the credit of the 
State or to guarantee the obligations and debts of their counties, 
towns, boroughs, villages, cities, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, or political divisions for any just and recognized public 
use, for the purpose of defraying the current expenses of the 
State or any of its political subdivisions for which the people 
of the State or political division are taxed. Rules and regula- 
tions would provide for a uniform expenditure by the States, 
so that the issue of United States currency and the volume 
would conform to the demands of business, public and private, 
avoiding alike redundancy and insufficiency, and no State should 
pay out the currency secured from the Federal Government 
except for the full face value of the same in service to the 
public for public purposes for which the people would be an- 
nually taxed, so that the same would be returned in the payment 
of such taxes through the usual methods. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS 







AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The fiscal department should devise plans whereby Congress 
would be guided in the enacting of legislation to .zuthorize the 
fiscal department to establish a system of national public works 
and improvements adapted at all times to give immediate relief 
to all congested labor conditions within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and render available all surplus labor 
and insure against enforced idleness and the ills incident thereto 
by means of the inherent powers of the Government to establish 
justice and promote the general welfare. 


AID TO THB AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

The fiscal department should proceed with all reasonable ex- 
pedition to communicate and cooperate with the authorized rep- 
resentatives, organized and unorganized, of the agricultural and 
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horticultural interests of the Nation, with a view to the adop- 
tion of a plan and policy of systematizing the production, stor- 
age, transportation, and distribution of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, to the end that both the producers and con- 
sumers of such products would have complete emancipation 
from the present extortions of speculators and manipulators in 
these products and of organized and trustified storage, elevator, 
and transportation combinations now monopolizing the same 
and controlling and manipulating the prices of such products 
both to the producers and consumers. A system of Government 
loans to owners and operators of improved agricultural and 
horticultural lands should be provided upon such terms as 
would amply insure the repayment of such loans, at a low rate 
of interest, ultimately to be reduced to a nominal interest 
barely sufficient to reimburse the Treasury as soon as the na- 
tional debt could be extinguished. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS TO WAGE EARNERS. 


The fiscal department should proceed with all reasonable 
expedition to communicate and cooperate with the organized 
and unorganized wage earners to consider and devise a plan 
and policy for a system of Government loans to wage earners 
at the lowest rate of interest consistent with the cost and in- 
tegrity of the service, which loans would enable them to pro- 
vide homes independent of real estate speculators to further 
protect wage and salary workers from the overcharge made by 
loan agencies. 

AID TO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


The fiscal department would proceed with all reasonable ex- 
pedition te an inquiry into the conditions of the manufacturing 
industries of staple products in the United States and Terri- 
tories with a view to ascertain the state of such industries and 
devise plans for the inauguration of,a policy to aid and assist 
such of those manufacturing interests as were involved in 
monopolistic combinations, or were able and disposed to ex- 
tricate themselves from existing monopolies, which plans would 
involve a system of Government loans and advances to such 
manufacturing interests as were able to insure the repayment 
with the lowest rate of interest consistent with the cost and the 
integrity of the service. 

IN GENERAL. 

The fiscal department would investigate into the financial 
conditions of all legitimate industry, work, and enterprise of 
whatsoever character, the pursuits and results of which under 
proper conditions promote the general welfare and ascertain 
what plan or plans, if any, could be contrived for their aid by 
extending Government loans to them or such of them as re- 
quired aid. 

The fiscal department in its administration would take notice 
of the economic fact that payment by the Government for a 
service to the Government involves a collection from the people 
of an equal amount plus the expenses of collection, and that the 
issue of United States currency in payment of Government 
expenses creates a demand on the part of the people equal 
to the currency required to be returned to the Government in 
cancellation of taxes or dues; and further, that economic private 
enterprise (eliminating speculation) for the production of com- 
modities, or the rendering of services for the use of others, 
legitimately involves the return of commodities or services of 
equal value, whether the same is accomplished by direction or 
by indirection, and that whenever actual commodities or 
services are not immediately or directly exchanged in a cancel- 
lation of the respective obligations, then a credit representative 
is necessary, and so far as possible, in a practical sense, when 
applied to the affairs of the people as they exist, the obligations 
of credit should be liquidated without the burden of a greater 
change than is consistent with the cost and integrity of an 
honest and just system; therefore in the supply of United States 
currency guaranteed by the credit of the people as a medium of 
exchange the volume to be placed in circulation should con- 
form to the needs of commerce, avoiding alike both redundance 
and insufficiency, and with that as the purpose the fiscal 
department would make estimates and report to Congress for 
its action. 


AUTHORIZING BANKS TO BORROW RESERVES. 


The banks could be permitted to borrow from their own 
reserves if in the opinion of the fiscal department the public 
interests required the extension of any such loan or loans, and 
upon furnishing securities approved by and deposited with the 
fiscal department in such amounts as the fiscal department 
demanded. 

The further details in regard to a plan may be seen in my 
minority report. The time remaining does not permit me to 
complete my speech, In order to clear up a few of the things 
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I wish to say, I shall insert in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, my minority report on the Glass bill. Unfortunately 
for the people they do not have time, or dat least do not think 
they have time, to study what the real trouble with our social 
system is, and yet if the truth were realized there would be no 
time that could be spent so advantageously from the viewpoint 
of real gain as to give these questions proper study. I believe 
that if every adult would spend an hour each day for a year in 
a careful analysis of the methods by which a few acquire the 
main part of the wealth, thereafter the income of the plain 
people would more than double and their advantages would be 
many times greater than they are now. 

Many of the new arrangements and the most valuable discoy- 
eries made in each decade were ridiculed in the decade previous 
as the visionary dreams of those who were working out their 
solution. The mind that harnessed steam and made it work for 
all men; the mind that sent kites to the sky to play with elec- 
tricity and plan its harness; the mind that arranged wires to send 
long-distance messages and to carry even the voice in a whisper 
across a continent; the mind that contrived the apparatus by 
which to transmit and receive human messages through track- 
less space on the air waves; the mind that devised the machines 
with which men fly; yes, the minds that devised political and 
social reforms and more than a thousand other discoveries that 
serve this generation were first criticized as the visionary and 
impractical dreams of persons supposed to have unbalanced 
brains. Sad, is it not, that those who seek to build for the 
good of all men should be stamped by the unthinking as calam- 
ity howlers and dreamers. And now, after all the examples 
that history has furnished, we still denounce as visionary the 
work of those who discover new scientific facts, give the world 
new inventions, and inaugurate new methods and systems for 
the common welfare. 

But hold for a minute lest we enthuse too greatly over the 
higher civilization. What has it all resulted in? The great 
discoveries have constantly amazed and electrified the world. 
People have advanced more than a hundredfold in economic 
effectiveness; their mental realization has immensely increased 
and possible social opportunities enormously enlarged; still 
there has been no correspondingly equitable individual benefit. 
As a result of the new order there are a few multimillionaires, 
but the most of us are striving with difficulty to obtain the 
bare necessaries of life; and yet, notwithstanding this great 
difference in the control of the material agencies, there is, 
perhaps, no difference in the average capacity of intelligence 
on the part of the poor as distinguished from the rich. Then 
why should there be such a difference in their life results? 
This is a fact that I have attempted to explain in part. 

Knowledge is the means by which we can determine the rela- 
tions that should be maintained in order to promote the com- 
mon welfare. How can we have anything even approaching 
equality of opportunity until the people in general understand 
the .political, economic, and social forces that are in operation. 
Until we do there will be no official, industrial, and social dis- 
crimination, and consequently the enormous inequality between 
people will continue. The few who are informed and under- 
stand will use their knowledge to their selfish advantage and 
keep the rest of us working for them. Why should we con- 
tinue to follow the same methods that boss politicians, sub- 
servient to the interests, have planned for us? Shall we still 
allow them to continue to employ graft and use patronage in 
order to serve the interests so that they can get from them 
campaign funds and other favors? Shall we follow their sel- 
fish purposes and tag as “calamity howlers” and “ dreamers” 
those who point the way by which to improve conditions? 
Shall we fear them and fail to adopt the improved systems 
proposed in our generation and which would satisfy our most 
urgent needs? Surely, after all that has passed, we can not 
believe that we can trust the management of the Government 
to political bosses who dole out to their favorites all the offices 
of public trust and to the special interests favors in the shape 
of legislation and otherwise. By these methods our greatest 
material resources have become the property of the specially 
favored. Surely they should not be allowed to pilot the ship of 
state. We should no longer be herded by the political bosses 
within so-called party lines in order that they may manage the 
Government. 

No statesman with the interest of the people at heart, and 
who has observed in the last few years the traducing of ex- 
pressed party principles as well as the subversion by party 
bosses of the machinery of government to the interests of the 
few, will say that this is rightly a government by parties. 
Those who do state this are either wittingly or unwittingly the 
spokesmen for the special interests, The political parties in 
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these last years have divided the people. 
trolled the machinery of the parties and regulated them by the 


The bosses have con- 


caucus system. Further, the caucuses have been divided into 
faetions, each in turn controlled by bosses, so that practically 
a government by party proves to be a government by the spe- 
cial interests. The special interests court the party in control. 
It matters not to them which party. All they want is that the 
people should be divided into parties, the parties divided into 
caucuses, and the caucuses into factions. The strongest faction 
is generally controlled by the bosses, for the interests always 
deal with the bosses. As a result he who fights to keep the 
government within party control usually fights for the special 
interests. 

Nothing is so beautiful as the truth when it stands out promi- 
nently in contrast to error. Nothing suggests more clearly the 
duty of thé people to themselves and toward each other than a 
well-regulated family. There all is consistent. Each fills the 
place in life that is natural, and the parents naturally respond to 
all the requirements of their children. But they do not allow them 
to remain dependent beyond the period of childhood, nor do they 
contemplate becoming dependent upon their children. Each 
trains to respond to the laws of God and develops in human 
sympathy from the purity of his nature and seeks to fill true 
purposes in life, and especially to be self-sustaining. The abil- 
ity of mankind to increase in population without men becoming 
incumbrances on each other is dependent on the working out 
of this same principle. It should be bred into children from 
infancy, and if it were not for the oppression forced upon the 
family from the errors of society and the failures of govern- 
ment every well-regulated family would succeed without diffi- 
culty. 

In my remarks I have shown that very many people are idle 
and that still more are engaged in occupations that do not pro- 
duce the necessaries of life nor those things that contribute to 
the common needs of either themselves or others. These are 
not self-sustaining. They compete with the rest of us who do 
producé in consuming the products that are necessary. It is 
apparent, therefore. that those who are idle and those who are 
engaged in occupations that do not produce necessaries or fur- 
nish conveniences that people in general can enjoy are an in- 
cumbrance on the rest of us. That is why all able-bodied per- 
sons should be self-sustaining. Of course, that does not mean 
that each person should produce what he eats, wears, or enjoys, 
but it does mean that he must. in order to be self-sustaining. 
produce or furnish something that fills the actual needs of hu- 
manity. The teacher, for instance, produces no material thing, 
but does fill a necessary place, and therefore comes within the 
purview of a producer. The same is true of all persons who 
perform necessary social service, manual and mental, or either. 

The following is my minority report on the Glass bill. 


Tue Guass BILL, H. R. 7837. 


“The Glass bill, as drafted, is merely a new form for the ad- 
ministration of a false old system. It leaves the worst of all 
features in the present financial scheme unchanged; that is, the 
burden of excessive interest. It provides upon its face for a 
financial stringency and possible panic in its inception as a re- 
sult of the forced shifting of cash and resultant transfer, and 
therefore a disturbance of credit. After the shift would be 
made and the adjustment was finally completed, with the excep- 
tion of a provision for the issue of asset currency, it would be 
an improvement over the present method of finances. The dis- 
advantage that would arise by shifting of cash balances and 
early disturbance of credits may be remedied by simple amend- 
ments. 

“The most disappointing thing about the bill is that it pro- 
vides no relief from existing economic evils. That relief is due 
to begin with an improved money system. The Glass bill pro- 
poses to incorporate, canonize, and sanctify a private monopoly 
of the money and credit of the Nation—to remove all the peo- 
ple’s money from the United States Treasury and place it in the 
vaults of the banks to be used by them for private gain. It 
violates every principle of popular, democratic, representative 
Government and every declaration of the Democratic Party and 
platform pledges from Thomas Jefferson down to the beginning 
of this Congress. 

“Those of the committee who favor the bill have worked 
diligently and with earnestness and ability to modify the details 
in dealing with finances, but have done nothing to correct the 
grossly false basis on which finance is now operated; that is, 
the fact that financing in the present way is a burden instead 
of an assistance to trade and commerce. Severe as my criticism 


of the bill may seem, still I believe that with some few amend- 
ments the system that the Glass bill would put into operation 








would be less severe on the people than our present system. 
I do not object to it because of any unfavorable comp7rison 
with that now practiced, but base my objections on the ground 
that now, while we are at it, we should instead pass a good bill. 

“In submitting a minority report I have two purposes in 
view: (a) To offer suggestions for amendments in the Glass 
bill that would make it simple, more responsive, and less ex- 
pensive to operate; (b) to offer a new bill to form the basis 
for an American financial policy to place public and private 
enterprise, industry, and exchanges upon a sound economic 
basis and destroy the power of private operators to monopolize 
the mediums of exchange. 

“Those who are respousible for the draft of the Glass bill 
undoubtedly hope through its enactment to remove from finance 
the frequent stringencies and occasional panics th»t develop. 
The plan they offer, once it became operative and adjusted to, 
would probably remove some of the danger elements that in the 
past have driven the country into frequent money stringencies 
and occasional panics; but as an effective remedy it is inade- 
quate. The very basis of the system that is sought to be 
patched is false. 

“The Glass bill would make a change in the administration 
of the present system, but no change in the money basis. The 
design of the bill is to lessen the immoderate and violent fluc- 
tuations that result from the present method of financing. For 
that reason a Member who does not consider the bill satisfac- 
tory may vote for it nevertheless. We should first do all we 
can to secure the enactment of a good bill. This is not a good 
bill, but with a few amendments it may be better than no bill. 

“Business is now operated under a highly technical credit 
system based on a small amount of lawful money. Twenty-five 
and possibly more dollars of credit exchanges, on the average, 
for each dollar of actual cash paid, but credit as a rule is di- 
rectly related to the location of actual money. It is through the 
banks that most of the credit extensions occur. The cash is in 
reserve for the final balances. Comparatively little of the cash 
in the banks moves at all. It lies in the vaults year after year 
without going out on any mission of business. 

“This bill proposes to shift a very considerable part of the 
bank cash. It would require several months at the very least 
to adjust credits to the shift. The volume of credit would be 
disturbed to a very much greater extent than the shift of cash. 
Business would be disturbed by the change unless provision 
were made to keep credit from being interfered with. 

“The general public gets no direct connection with the Glass 
bill for purposes of securing either credit or cash. The public 
will still be forced to go to the banks. Therefore if the bill is 
to become operative, the banks will have to come under it. The 
national barks would only be compelled to do so, but if they 
alone do, it will hardly be satisfactory, because they do only 
about one-third of the banking business. 


“ SOME ACTUAL CONDITIONS TO BE MET, 


“On April 4, 1913, the deposits held by national banks re- 
quired them to hold a reserve of $891.794.905. They were $15.,- 
691,784 short—below the reserve requirements. If they had 
been compelled to subscribe for Federal reserve bank stock 
under those conditions, what would have happened? Their eapi- 
tal stock was approximately $1.050.000,000, which would have 
required them to pay $105.000,000 for stock within60days. This 
sum would be transferred to an entirely new field of financial 
development. In addition to that, under the law they would 
have been required to make good the $15.691.784 shortage in 
reserve within 30 days; an old provision which is carried into 
this bill. The State banks were practically in the same condi- 
tion, and if they, too, come in, as the bill contempltes, the 
demand for ready money would have exceeded $200,000.000 for 
Federal reserve bank stock alone, and a much greater shift of 
deposits would be required. All things considered, it is not 
improbable that a shift of near half a billion dollars would have 
to be made. 


“4 MONEY STRINGENCY AND POSSIBLE PANIC. 


“The contraction which would come about in making such 
a change—that is, in the shifting of cash from its old moorings 
and the still greater credit disturbance—would result seriously 
and bring about a great loss to the people. A statement of 
some actual facts will illustrate sufficiently. In a general way 
the results would be the same from an analysis of any bank 
report made in the last 10 years, but to be specific I take the 
banks’ reports to the Comptroller of the Currency September 4, 
1912. I call attention merely to a single bank in each of the 
States having a representative on the Banking and Currency 
Committee. I show the capital stock, the amount it would have 
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to pay under this bill, and the actual lawful money contained 
in its vaults, as follows: 


Assess- 


Capital. ment. 


in bank. 


Barnesvil 


National Bank, Minnesota............ $25,000 
People’s E ji i 


nal Bank, Virgir 50, 000 
onal Bank, Indiana................ af 25,000 
ational Bank, Rowlesburg, W. Va ........ 25, 000 
ional! Bank, Hudson, Ohio aa 50,000 
ational Bank, Almena, Kans.............. red 50,000 
1 Bank, Irving Park, Ill 100, 000 
Bank, Athol, Mass 100, 000 
National Bank, Comanche, Tex............ 100, 000 
Ns 25, 000 
ational Bank, Wellington, Colo oa 25,000 
Heard National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla --} 1,000,000 
First National Bank, Alex, Okla R 25,000 
Gafiney National Ban 159, 000 
First National Bank, V 50, 000 
Union Nat 3 50, 000 
Grange National Bank, Chester, Pa.................-- 100, 000 
Farmers & Mechanics’ National Bank, Jefferson, Iowa 40,000 4, 000 
First National Bank, Baldwinsville, N. Y 100, 000 10,000 





“ These responsible banks on the date named did not have suf- 
ficient lawful money in their vaults to meet the requirements 
of the Glass bill. Many of the banks have more cash than is 
necessary, but the banks listed above are not isolated cases. 
Substantially the same condition exists in all the States. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of banks would be required to pay out, 
within 60 days after the organization commenced, all the. cash 
in their vaults, and many more of them would have barely 
enough. In the aggregate they would not have enough. 

‘“‘Instancing this condition, in South Carolina there were 46 
national banks on September 4, 1912. On that date six of them 
did not have enough lawful money in their vaults to pay for 
the stock they would be compelled te take. What would happen 
under such conditions? These banks would, of course, draw on 
their reserve banks for the money due from them. Simulta- 
neously the reserve banks would be called on to return to the 
other banks their reserves and pay for Federal reserve bank 
stock. 

“Let us take the National City Bank of New York as an 
example. It is a central reserve bank, required by law to keep 
25 per cent lawful money reserve. On September 4, 1912, its 
deposits were $239,669,430. It required a legal reserve of 
$59.917,357, but it had only $48,364,892 lawful money in its 
vaults. It was owing to other banks, included in the $239,669,430, 
approximately $100,000,000. These banks, under the operation 
of the bill, would be compelled to draw on the National City 
Bank for money to pay subscriptions for Federal reserve bank 
stock, and also to cover in these banks within 60 days a 3 per 
cent reserve. The country banks do not, aS a rule, carry more 
reserve cash in their vaults than the law requires and could 
not draw directly from their vaults. In addition to that, the 
National City Bank would be required to pay $2,500,000 for 
capital stock. The statement of September 4 shows that the 
National City Bank had not sufficient lawful money to meet any 
such demand. It may be suggested that it had $38,296,647 
checks and exchanges outstanding; but, admitting that, and 
that these come in rapidly, as Many more are put out in the 
regular course of business. The commerce of the country de- 
mands transmission through the mails, express, and in clearance 
agencies enormous sums. Under the terms of the bill this one 
bank would probably be compelled to transfer more than 
$100,000.000. I do not plead for that bank. Its stockholders 
have fleeced the people of this country, but what applies to the 
demands that are to be made on that bank applies to the 
demands that would be made on banks generally in the pro- 
portion of their business. A scramble would take place among 
the banks to get in shape to meet their obligations. Naturally 
they would demand payment of the borrowers. A stringency 
would result, and possibly a panic. In such an emergency the 
borrowing people would suffer, because they are absolutely tied 
to the banks, and the Glass bill would make no change in that 
respect. If everybody would remain perfectly calm and make 
no demand for impossible things, the shift could be made under 
the stress without an actual panic. 

“ COMPENSATING PROVISIONS TO THE BANKS. 
‘here are some compensating provisions in the Glass bill 
that would aid the banks in changing from the present system 
to the proposed system, provided that no excitement would 
arise until they were made effective. The Federal reserve 
board may suspend for 30 days, and renew the suspension for 
periods of 15 days, any and every reserve requirement con- 
tained in the bill. Aid would also be given to the banks by 
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further aid might be provided by a loan of United States cur- 
rency. But the organization would have to be complete be- 
fore that could be loaned. Much loss might occur in the 
meantime. 

“Tt is claimed by this bill to give considerable control and 
management of the banks to the Government, but it reserves 
no power in the Government to aid those who need money to 
do business with. Those who actually use the money to 
carry on business are compelled to go to those who use money 
simply for the purpose of charging a profit out of handling it. 
That is, the banks and money leaners make a profit out of 
those who use money. The latter have no other purpose what- 
ever. This bill makes the bankers the “ go-between” between 
the Government and those who use money only as a means 
to deal in the material and social exchanges that are essential 
to civilization, the only true purpose of money. This bill 
provides for the continuation of an actual extortion fostered 
by the Government against the freedom of business inter- 
course among the people. It recognizes the superior sov- 
ereignty of the embodied institutions of money over any power 
of government, so that neither the Government in its sovereign 
capacity nor the people, or their representatives, can initiate 
the placement of one dollar of monetary function into actual 
exchanges among the people, except through the agency of 
organized money loaners with purely selfish interests. The 
Glass bill positively abolishes the United States Treasury and 
the public money of the people, and substitutes the so-called 
Federal reserve banks, which by the terms of the bill are to be 
the exclusive stock of the bankers. It reduces the people’s 
Treasury Department and the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving to the position of a job-printing house for the private 
use of the bankers. 

“Tt is an advantage to the banks to have the Government 
print and engrave the money, so long as the banks may have a 
monopoly of its distribution. This bill continues and affirma- 
tively gives them that monopoly. They have held it for a long 
time in the past, and now Congress is about to bow its. sub- 
serviency in more positive express terms of a statute than here- 
tofore. Ask, Where will the people go to borrow money after 
this bill goes into effect? Congress has been slipped into the 
halter by the money lenders, and they seem to have supplied 
themselves with a double hold—a chain in addition to the strap. 

“'Those who wish to use money for the purpose of its service 
to a freedom of trade by the people among themselves find no 
Government-supported source of supply except the exclusive 
monopoly granted to the banks. These banks have the means 
and do compel the people to pay for the use of money a rate of 
interest that forces the majority of mankind into needy circum- 
stanees and deprives all but a few of a proper compensation 
for their lives’ efforts. No one should assume because of all 
this, and because the bankers get the lion’s share of profits, 
that bankers are disposed to be vicious. We should change the 
system and not blame the bankers. In the process of changing 
the system the people chould address themselves first to a sub- 
servient Congress. 

“The Glass bill, being distinctively a banker’s bill, and all 
who are not bankers being compelled to go to the banks for 
accommodations, we should at least make it easy for the banker 
to help borrowers whenever he is willing. If this bill is passed 
without some minor amendments, to make the transfer from the 
old to the new system easy, the bankers will be compelled to 
retrench until they can adjust to this new system. They will not 
only be compelled to withhold further credit during that period, 
but many borrowers will be called on to pay notes while the 
adjustment is going on. For that reason, if the general plan of 
the bill is to be adopted, some amendments can and should be 
made to obviate the tendency to create a stringency. The 
banks will not wait for help, but will help themselves by calling 
on borrowers to pay. It evidently is the opinion of those who 
favor the bill that the Federal reserve board will waive the 
affirmative requirements to enable bankers to shift from the old 
to the new system without disturbance. Admitting that the 
board would do so is not. sufficient to the business world. 
Bankers are cautious business men and will resolve all doubts 
in favor of safety, and therefore call in loans until they are 
prepared to meet the most difficult provisions of the bill. The 
bill should be made right to start with so far as human fore- 
sight can make it and still have the saving clauses to meet any 
oversight, 

“ FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK ASSESSMENT. 

“Instead of making a eal] for 5 per cent instanter and 5 per 
eent within 60 days, it should be made in several smaller calls 
distributed over a period of a year. There is, however, no need 
of so much centralized capital as would oceur in these banks. 


a deposit of all the funds in the Government Treasury. Still | The security of the depositors in a bank depends on the good 
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funds im the control of a good management im a bani are usually 
several times greater than its capital. A 5 per cent assess- 


ment om the: capital and surplus: for the: establishment of the 
Federal reserve banks would serve the country better than @ 
I believe that 3 per 


larger assessment upon the capital alone. 
cent on the combined capital and surplus would be: still better, 
beeause that would leave mere money for use im the proximity 
of its erigin, where it belongs. 

“ ASSESS COMBINED CAPITAL. AND: SURPLUS, 


“ Assessments: should be made both on the capital and surplus. 
The surplus of a bank is as much a part of its capital as the 
capital itself is: It would be am injustice to the smaller banks 
unless the assessment is made on both capital and surplus. The 


37 national banks in New York City. for example, had Septem- | 
ber 4, 1912, a capital of $1:20,260,600- and a surplus of $128,- | 


oF 


255,000; while taking, for instance, the first 37 banks listed in 
Minnesota, which is a fair average for country banks generally, 
their aggregate capital om the same date was $1.425.000 and 
their surplus $458,615. Now, if this new system is to be a 
protection to the banks or if it is to be a burden to them, in 
either case let them pay for the one or the other in a proper 
proportion. The bill should be amended to have the assessment 
made on the eapital and surplus both. 

“BANK RESERVES: 


“The reserve requirements should be reduced immediately | 


to 20 per cent for all reserve banks. That would help the 
banks to meet the demands of the country banks for a return 
of their funds. As the bill is; the reserve banks would simul- 


taneously be eompelled to press collections—first, in order to 


meet the demands from the country banks for their reserves; 
second, te subseribe for stock in Federal reserve banks; and, 
third, to transfer a part of their own reserves to the latter. 
The period of adjustment should be more graduated and the 
reserve requirements reduced. 


not be prevented from loaning at times and in places when and 
where the money is needed. The formative period of adjust- 
ment to the requirements of this bill would prevent that unless 
amendments are made. 


“ CAPITAL CAN NOT BE STMULTANEOUSLY PROVIDED FOR 12 FEDERAL 
SERVE: BANKS, WHICH MIGHT RESULT IN THEIR BECOMING ONE CENTRAL 


BANK.” 

“On: page 3 the Glass: bill provides for not less: tham 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks with capital equal to 20: per cent of the 
capital stoek of the banks subscribing, and for one-fourth to be 
paid in cash, and also: that no Federal reserve bank shall begin 
business. until $5,000,060: has been paid im. Sinee the Federal 


reserve banks would: be started by the national banks alone, as | 


they alone would be foreed to join, they, with an aggregate 
capital stock of less than $1,100,000,000; even if they should all 
join, could not start 12° Federal reserve banks on a 5 per cent 
assessment with each a paid+in capital of $5,000,000; as. the bill 
requires. Furthermore, it -would be impossible to equalize to 
approximately equal the capital in all districts: It is necessary, 
therefore, to amend om page 3. The bill would serve the eountry 
better by making the stock of the Federal reserve banks equal 


to 3 per cent of the unimpaired combined capital stock and |: 


surplus of the subseribing banks and permit them to begin 
business. when $1,000,000 is paid im. Under the provisions of 
the bill the Federal reserve board may name the 12 Federal 
reserve districts and the cities for their banks. The city of 
New York should and of course. would be named as one of the: 
12. Chicago would be another. The influence of the moneyed 
interests could easily prevent all of the districts: except New 
York City from completing the organization unless the provision 
forcing banks te become members is. held constitutional, which 
is somewhat questionable. The larger banks would have to 
join in order to have capital enough for 12 reserve banks. The 
larger banks. are: controlled: by stockholders. who support the 
Wall Street system. Anyone whe has investigated the influence 
of that system knows that its inffuence im a ease of this kind 
would be all powerful. The New York district under that condi- 
tion might complete its organization and the rest drep: out by 
default. Then there would be one central bank controlled by 
Wall Street stockholders. The Federal reserve board: would 
have some influence, buf not sufficient te help the general public 
out of the difficulty that would arise: from: sueh: a condition. It 
is not within the power of the Federal reserve board to: complete 
a single organization if the banks do. not affirmatively act. 
“ INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK, 


“ Sections 5 and. 6 provide that when banks reduce their capi- 
tal, or dissolve; or become insolvent, the Federal reserve bank 
shall pay therefor a sum: equal to: their cash-paid subscriptions 
on shares surrendered. In times of panic or financial stress 






management more than.on the amount of its eapttal stock. The 


Since the banks have absolute |) 
coutrol of the distribution of money to borrowers; they should | 


RE- | 
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|this provision would wealien the: Federal reserve banks. The 
ibamks: holding the stock could disselve. reduce their capital 
| Stoek,. or go: into insolvency, thus: not only avoiding the whole 
,0r a part of the responsibility to carry the Federal reserve 
banks through financial storms, but actually thereby reenforce 
their individual holdings: by reducing those of the Federal re- 
serve: banks. ‘This should be so. amended that payment for 
een surrendered would be: made at such time as the Federal 
reserve board from. time te time provides: No solvent bani 
| should be permitted to surrender its stock at a period when in 
the opinion of the Federal: reserve board the general public in- 
| terests, on account of financial stringency; require the Federal 
| reserve: banks to: have all their resources available to: meet the 
|more generat demand. 
| “SMALL BANKS SHOULD BE ADMITTED. 
| “'Phe second paragraph of section 10 should be amended so as 
{to previde that no bank should be excluded from becoming a 
|}member bank of' a Federal reserve bank because of the amount 
(of its capital stock, so long as its capital stock and surplus re- 
(mained unimpaired, if in every other respect such bank was 
i qualified: The welfare of the whole people requires the thrift 
‘ef every community. The small communities are as essential 
jas the large ones, and their banks should receive the same treat- 
_— as. those of the larger cities 
{ “ POREIGN AGENCIES, 

“The last paragraph of section 15 should be amended so as 
j to prevent instead of permit Federal reserve banks opening ac- 
:counts or establishing agencies in foreign eountries. Since it is 
) proposed: by: this. bill to. turn over to the Federal reserve banks 




















































































ithe Nation’s funds, we should not entangle them further by 
permitting the Federal reserve banks to establish agencies in 
‘foreign eountries for speculation. The foreign banks author- 
jized by section: 28. of the Glass. bill would: attend to foreign 
: business. 








“ GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS; 


“Tt may be questionable whether it is constitutional to de- 
:pesit Government funds in the banks except in. consequence of 
‘appropriations made by law: Funds that have net been appro- 
:priated must remain in the Treasury. Subdivision 7 of sectiom 
9, article 1, reads: 

““Ne meney shall be drawm from the Treasury but in. consequence of 


‘appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 


‘the reeeipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time: 































“Tt may be that any funds that have actually been appropri- 
ated can legally be deposited in the banks; However, passing 
that question, the adoption of a policy to continually keep on 
deposit all the public funds in the banks is at least doubtful. 
The bankers claim that the money is being taken out of business 
to pay the Government demands and shouid be deposited in the 
banks in order to pass back into business. If its doing so were 
confined to legitimate business and did not enter into speculat- 
ing and gambling, there would be more virtue in the elsim. 

“A concrete illustration exists at the present time to show the 
effeet of the use of the public funds. The first $10,000:000 that 
the present Secretary of the Treasury deposited in the summer 
(1913) in the banks on 2’ per cent interest basis probably did no 
good, because it was immediately absorbed by Wall Street and 
:used to exploit the people. The bank statements show that it 
quickly gravitated to Wall Street. I do not make the statement 
in criticism of the Secretary. It did not happen to be a good 
time to make the: deposit. On the ether band, the Iater amd 
larger deposits being made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the banks: in the Seuth and West come at an opportune time. 
Tt will help to move the crops and te steady conditions and pre- 
vent finaneial stringency. ; 

“The undesirability of keeping all the public funds on deposit 
in the banks all the time is, I think, manifest. At certain pe- 
rieds there is a great demand for mezmey to move crops. When 
crops have been moved the demand for money wenkens and it 
piles up in the: banks. The banks loan it out then at lower rates 
of interest. The speculators have taken advantage of those 
conditions: in the past years to reduce the price of farm producis 
when the farmers sell their crops: They hold the money tight 
then, but when the farmers buy wheat they require the speeu- 
lators would have the money market easy so as to make the 
farmers: pay high prices. Im that way the speculators have 
practically fixed prices. Whien the farmer sells: he is compelled 
to: take: the price the speeulater offers; when the farmer buys 
he gives the price the: speculator demands. That is one of the 
troubles with the present system, and this ulass bill does: not 
furnish a sufficient remedy. 

“Tf the banks are given all the public funds at all times, as 
the Glass bill prevides; there will be times when they will net be 
im demand for legitimate commercial business: They will then 
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be loaned to the speculators, who will exploit the people. Then 
when the demands of legitimate trade come again the money 
market will become tight. The farmer, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and others will be compelled to compete with the 
speculators to borrow money. The interest rates will be raised. 
There will be no place then to give relief like that at the present 
time being extended to some sections of the country by the ’Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The discovery that such relief can be 
given has come too late, for we will hardly have more than 
a sample of its effect until the Glass bill will become a law and 
will take the public funds and place them where they will be 
available to speculators in competition with legitimate commerce, 
It may be contended by those favoring the bill that the banks 
can secure Government note issues at any time they wish. That 
is true if the Federal reserve board would approve, as very likely 
it would if the public interest required, but that is a protection 
available to-the banks alone. They may apply if they wish, but 
neither the Federal reserve board nor the public at large could 
force such an application to be made. The banks are in the 
“business solely for profit. It is for their interest to keep the 
rates of interest as high as they can, and it will make no differ- 
ence how much the public may be in need of more money, the 
banks will make no application for Government note issues till 
such time as the public is willing to pay a larger profit than 
the banks can make without. The banks can bring out the note 
issues if they wish, but no one else can. 
“NOTE ISSUES MADE ASSET CURRENCY. 


“For more than a half century the money loaners have 
ridiculed the issue of United States currency based on the credit 
of all the people. Now they ask the United States to issue notes 
on the credit of the people, but not for the people nor in their 
interest. Instead it is proposed to organize the private banks 
into 12 or more special corporations and issue this currency on 
the security of notes, bills of exchange, acceptances, Government, 
State, and municipal bonds. In other words, it is to be a form 
of asset currency supported by the Government but given to 
special interests to be vested by Congress with full and com- 
plete authority to scalp from the people and generally exploit 
them. 

“By section 7 in this bill the Government is to divide the 
profits that.the Federal reserve banks get out of the people; 
that is, the Government is to print and engrave currency for 
these private corporations and give them the monopoly of loan- 
ing it, and whatever they are able to force the people to pay 
for the use of it such proceeds, after the corporations have first 
taken out the expenses and 5 per cent profit for themselves, the 
excess will be divided between these coporations and the Gov- 
ernment. Considering section 7 in connection with the note 
issues which the Government is supposed to charge for, and 
also in connection with the charge to be made upon Govern- 
ment deposits, this section 7 establishes a vicious principle. 
Upon the note issue as well as the Government deposits, the 
policy of making a reasonable charge can not be reasonably 
questioned. That is clearly within the Government right as 
well as a fair policy, but this section goes further, and provides 
that after the special private corporations to which Govern- 
ment note issues and Government deposits have been furnished 
and a proper charge made, that after these corporations have 
gotten out of the people a reasonable return, that is 5 per cent 
as fixed by the bill, then whatever in addition to that that can 
be extorted from the people the Government will divide with 
the banks. 

“No one other consideration in connection with the business 
dealings of the people with each other is so important as the 
money and credit system. The authority for the money, as well 
as the support of credit, depends for its stability on the Goy- 
ernment. In the extension of the advantages sought to be de- 
rived from the use of money and a practical use of credit the 
power of the Government is absolutely essential. Any proper 
considerations by Congress of this subject are necessarily na- 
tional in their scope. 

“It is the acme of absurdity for Congress to place between 
the people and the Government itself an agency in the absolute 
control of the distribution of money and the use of credit that 
would be valueless without the guaranty of the Government, 
and yet that is the identical thing that has been done by Con- 
gress, and the Glass bill emphasizes the absurdity. 

“Why should Congress place a controlling agency, employed 
for private gain, between the people and the Government of the 
United States? That is what has been done by giving to the 
banks the exclusive privilege of the use of the Government 
credit. Why is it proposed that the banker should take the 
merchants’, the manufacturers’, and other notes, as well as 
the bonds of towns, villages, cities, States, and even the Na- 
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to the people two-thirds and keep one-third in reserve. 


an additional supply of notes and bonds. 


tion’s bonds, to the Government and get currency, and at the 


same time refuse the producers themselves, the makers of those 


notes and obligations, an equal privilege? The absurdity of the 


Government giving away its own credit to corporations to ex- 
The bankers are not to 
Congress is to blame for giving away the people's rights 


“Tt is true that Congress possesses the authority and has the 


power to strip the banks of their exclusive monopoly, but the 


most of us have not the courage, and therefore we have the ab- 
surdity of the Congress of the United States giving to special 
interests the Government credit—the credit of the people— 
thereby forcing the people to borrow at exorbitant rates of in- 
terest the very money that their own Government issues on 
their own credit. The fiat of the Government is stamped upon 
the coins and the currency and then given to special interests 
and used as a means to pauperize the people. If the exclusive, 
privilege were not given to the banks, then they would become 
the people’s natural agents, but with the exclusive monopoly 
they become the people’s masters. 

“The notes, bills of exchange, acceptances, bonds, etc., are the 
limited currency of those giving them—limited in its circulation 
by the credit that one or more persons are willing to give to it. 
By this Glass bill it is proposed to give the credit of the Gov- 
ernment to these and create an endless chain by means of which 
the Government is to manufacture asset currency for the banks. 

“GOVERNMENT FURNISHES CAPITAL, 


“The Glass bill proposes to deposit all the Government funds 
in the banks. In the past the funds have been approximately 
250,000,000 and the sum increases with the growth of Govern- 
ment business. Of this first sum of the people’s own money to 
be taken from the United States Treasury the banks may loan 
They 
will get the people’s notes, bonds, and so forth, for approxi- 
mately $165,000,000. Then, under section 17 of the Glass bill, 
they will be allowed to take these notes and bonds to the United 
States Treasury and deposit them and get United States currency. 
This currency they will take out and loan to the people and get 
In the meantime they 
will have collected a lot of interest on the first installment, and, 
with that reloaned to the people, they take all the notes and 
bonds they get and come back to the United States Treasury 
for another supply of United States currency, and, as previ- 
ously, they run out again and reloan that currency to the peo- 
ple, and now again they have still more interest collected from 
the people which they will have reloaned, so they add that and 
come back to the United States for still another supply of cur- 
rency. If it were only the Treasury funds they were to have it 
would be hampered some by the reserve required to be back of 
the note issues, but they also get the deposits from member 
banks and can do the same with those. 

“Thus we see that the specially created: interests which the 
Glass bill proposes to make will get the funds in the United 
States Treasury and a large part of the individual deposits of 
the people, loan them out to their owners, the people, get. the 
people’s notes and bonds drawing interest, and keep re-turning 
over and over, again and again, for United States currency to 
loan. Thus it is to continue ‘world without end,’ the people 
encumbered without end. It is to be a never-ending pulley, with 
boxes attached, leading from the banks into the Treasury of 
the United States, taking into the boxes the people’s money, 
bringing it out from the Treasury of the people and into the 
banks, to be loaned to the people themselves at a price to be in 
the exclusive control of the banks. The Glass bill proposes to 
protect the individual bank that rediscounts with the Federa! 
reserve from exorbitant interest rates, but none but member 
banks can apply, and the bill gives no individual borrower any 
protection as against an unreasonable charge of interest by the 
bank. 

“In accordance with the legislative and executive policy, and 
upheld by judicial decrees, running through their official acts, 
to be found in statutes, department orders, and judicial decrees, 
the people have been given into bondage. In less than 100 years 
the expense of administering the investment of the money that 
this Glass bill alone authorizes to be taken by the banks out 
of the United States Treasury, plus the compounding of interest, 
at the rates that banks charge and collect from the people, 
would absorb the equal of every dollar’s worth of property now 
in existence and still leave a deficiency on which to declare the 
people bankrupt. I challenge any honest person to compute the 
cost to the people. If he does, he must admit the truth of the 
statement. A somewhat similar process to that which this 
bill makes possible for the pyramiding of loans from the use of 
currency authorized to be given to the banks has existed for a 
long time by the use of deposits and credits for loans based on 
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bank accounts, and we are paying now in the high cost of liv- 
ing partly because’ of that practice. A vast majority of the 
people have no property, but live from band to mouth on the 
little part they get from the results of their daily toil. The 
rest is absorbed to pay the toll that the Government practically 
provides for the banking and other special interests. 


“THE ABSORBING POWER OF INDIVIDUAL FORTUNES, 


“By reason of the policy followed by the legislative and 
executive departments, and supported by the judicial, there are 
several individuals in these United States, each of whose for- 
tunes are now large enough so that 6 per cent annual interest 
compounded, as is the custom, computed for 100 years, would 
furnish the owners with all the luxuries and extravagances of 
life, such as the families of the wealthy usually indulge, and, 
in addition, enable them and their successors to their fortunes 
to absorb the equal of the whole wealth now existing in this 
country. There are more than a thousand others who in twos, 
threes, fours, fives, and sixes could do the same thing. They 
are all levying a tax, burden, or whatever you wish to call it 
on us every day of our lives. 

“Tt is a fact that any and all the legislation that has been 
advoeated by the political leaders will have mightly little influ- 
ence in solving the cost of living. It is not in the tariff bill, nor 
is it in the currency bill. It will not come out of a bill that 
comes out of secret meetings and closed caucuses. There can 
be only one purpose for doors being closed to the public, and 
that is to whip subservient Members into supporting something 
that does not give the people that to which they are really 
entitled. This Glass bill is an example of that. Those who 
provide us with bread and butter and with the clothes that we 
put on our backs and the shelter for our bodies are the last to 
be served. These, who are the source and very basis for the 
supply of life’s necessities, are deferred to a future period. while 
the Glass bill that we are called on to enact continues the sys- 
tem which gives to special interests a monopoly control of the 
distribution of money. Those who toil must support it and 
must appeal to these special interests and pay them the toll for 
its use, with not one word in the entire bill placing a limit on 
that toll. 

“Tt is generally pretended that the reason the money supply 
is out of proper commercial adjustment at certain periods is 
because of the extra demand for the movement of the crops. 
It is true that there is a farmer’s demand, but the trouble with 
the reformers is that they do not intend to give the farmer 
the remedy. The farmer is put off till the last. His rural 
credit system can wait. The speculating interests are to be 
first supplied with funds to speculate on the farmer’s products 
This bill in on» of its sections is expressly against the farmer. 
It offers a sop in section 26 by permitting the national banks to 
loan on improved farms for nine months, which would be of 
little. if any, value to a farmer. The farmer, unless in desperate 
straits, would be foolish to mortgage his farm for so short a 
period, but section 17 of the bill discredits the farmer’s note by 
refusing to permit it to be used as security for United States cur- 
rency. but allows most other kinds of paper to be taken. There 
is nothing better than a note secured by a farm mortgage 
Farm-mortgage notes should be accepted the same as mer- 
chants’ notes and others when they have the same period to run 
before maturity. A large amount of farm-mortgage notes are 
coming due within 60 and 120 days all the time; that is, a farm 
mortgage, after it has run to within a period of 60 or 120 
days of maturity, it makes no difference how long it was made 
for originally, even if 10 years, is as good as any other short- 
time note, and the bill should be amended to take such notes. 

“While I regret it, I am not surprised that the President 
might advocate a bill that he could not possibly have had time 
to study. for his multifarious duties make it impossible for him 
to give detail study to these matters, but Members of Congress 
have time and are not excusable for submitting a bill so weak 
in its value to the public. It may be better than what we have 
now in practice. but the people are entitled to a bill worth 100 
cents on the dollar. 

“Various other amendments of lesser importance could be 
made to the Glass bill, improving it, to which I shall not call 
attention in this report, rather leaving them to be considered 
on the floor of the House. In suggesting the amendments that 
I have, it is not with the intention of approving the bill even if 
the amendments are adopted. The amendments would improve 
the bill, and with them in I could vote for the bill when all 
things possible had first been done to adopt a good bill. 

“The Glass bill is unfitted to an adjustment of the greatest 
financial problems that now confront the people for solution. 
If it were to be amended so as to meet the necessities of the 
present times, even the title would have to be stricken out, an- 





other substituted, all the sections rewritten, and there would 
be nothing left to resemble the original. 
“ NEW LEGISLATION AND NOT PATCHWORK IS NEEDED, 

“Congress was called into extra session to legislate with a 
view to reduce the cost of living. All honest people must com- 
mend the purpose. Earnest efforts have been and still are being 
made to accomplish that result, but on account of peculiar par- 
tisan practices and false rules for the government of Congress, 
for which men and not parties are at fault, Congress does not 
have presented to it in form to vote on measures suited to the 
people’s most urgent needs. Secret committee meetings and 
secret caucuses frame bills, bind and gag the attending Mem- 
bers, and by a system of evading record votes on separate im- 
portant provisions, prevent the passage of legislation that would 
result in a substantial reduction of the cost of living. 

“Unless some sudden change takes place in the government 
of Congress that is not apparent at this time nothing that is 
here being done will reduce materially the cost of living to 
those who earn it by their daily work. The reason why may 
be easily understood by anyone who will carefully study the 
conditions. Such a study will reveal to anyone the leading 
cause for the high cost of living. When one understands those 
he will know that the two bills which by the rules governing 
Congress are permitted to be acted upon will not accomplish 
the result demanded. 

“In the hopes that the people, as well as their representa- 
tives in Congress, may give this most serious matter attention 
early enough to change the course of things here to give them a 
better turn, I have labored to point out a few things that must 
be done if we would give the people any material relief. I am 
not given sufficient time to state all the facts that I wish to in 
this report. I have no greater capacity than other Members, 
but I have put in the time to investigate carefully the condi- 
tions. I have gone out among the people and seen the rich and 
poor in actual operation in business and work and have studied 
them there as well as in their homes. I have had enough ex- 
perience in various ways to enable me to understand quite 
well why it is that a few people are now getting all the wealth 
that results from the labor of people generally, and what is 
more important, I know that the power of the few to out- 
rageously extort from the people generally can be prevented. 
For the information of any Member who has not had time to 
make the investigation for himself and who wishes to study 
the subject further from my viewpoint and so informs me I 
will furnish a book which I have just published on Banking 
and Currency and the Money Trust, and also a speech which 
I delivered in the House August 2, 1912. 

“THD LOWER COST OF LIVING AND ITS RELATION TO MONEY AND CREDIT 
AND TO INTEREST, DIVIDENDS, RENTS, AND PROFITS. 

“We must have food, clothes, and shelter, and require the 
instruments with which to ply our daily work. These are the 
prime necessities, and are made available only as the product 
of labor. They determine the initial cost in living. When the 
means of the individual units in our social order—that is, of 
the people—are safeguarded and kept unencumbered while they 
provide their prime necessities, their securing benefits from the 
social order in excess of such prime requirements will be as- 
sured as a consequence. <A few concrete illustrations will make 
that clear. 

“Tt must be kept in mind that the Government of the United 
States and of the several] States has established a policy sup- 
ported by general practice, by statutes, and the decrees of courts 
that the owners of property are legally entitled to a rate of in- 
terest or dividends or profit return that in and of itself encum- 
bers all people. The people must have the use of the property 
or the products from its use, and therefore are compelled to 
pay the interest. The power of its enormous burden I show in the 
following interest table compiled by a former Librarian of Con- 
gress. This table shows the growth of $1 by compounding 
interest in the manner of the banks. One dollar loaned for 100 
years would grow as follows: 

Interest at— 


6 per cent per annum would amount to_--_.------ $340 
8 per cent per annum would amount to---.---~~-- 2, 203 
10 per cent per annum would amount to_-------- 13, SOS 
12 per cent per annum would amount to---~~---- 84, O75 


18 per cent per annum would amount to.-.--~-~-~-~ 15, 145, 007 

24 per cent per annum would amount to_-.-----~ 2,551, 798, 404 

“T shall cite a few individual cases from which Members of 
Congress can easily determine that not only on paper and in 
theory is the Government supporting a policy of pauperizing 
the people, but it is actually pauperizing them by its support of 
this practice. Use the table above, and from it the tremendous 
power of interest and dividends to oppress the plain producers 
may be seen. The individual fortunes are stacked up against 
the people’s daily energy, so that from the products of their toil 
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the interest, dividends, and rents must be paid. It means that 
dead capital.is stacked up against human life so as to make 
humanity subservient to so-called ‘ vested rights,’ by law privi- 
leged to take an extortionate toll for the use of substance which 
has been produced by the people’s own toil. That is the encum- 
brance to which I referred as being directly and indirectly 
responsible for the high cost of living. No bill that would prop- 
erly deal with this problem has deen permitted by the so-called 
‘leaders’ in this Congress to get a fair hearing. On the con- 
trary, the ‘leaders’ have appropriated the public committee 
rooms and the Halls of Congress as well, corralled subservient 
Members, locked the doors to keep the other Members and the 
publie out, and produced bills that Members have been coerced 
to support under the guise of harmony in a party. 

“The following cases to which the table of interest may be 
applied is illuminating: 

“From fhe testimony given by George F. Baker, president 
of the First National Bank of New York City, before the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Money Trust we learn that 
the operations of a single bank produced in 50 years profits 
equal to $86,000,000, or 172 times its original capital. If that 
bank continues to do business and is allowed to pile up profits 
in that geometrical progression it alone, on an original invest- 
ment of $500,000, in less than 100 years would have the power 
to extort from the people more than the equal value of all the 
existing property in the United States, and that bank is but 
ole of the 30,000 banks operating on an uneconomic system. 

“The capital stock of the national banks alone, in 1912, was 
$1,046,012,580. The dividends paid for the year ending June 
30, 1912, averaged 11.66 per cent, which was in addition to the 
accumulation of a large surplus. Going at that rate, com- 
pounded as the banks do, they would have the equal of the 
entire present valuation of the country absorbed in less than 50 
years and would have the surplus from year to year to do any- 
thing they wish with. These dividends are over and above all 
the expenses, which include pay for the clerks and high salaries 
for the officers connected with the banks. That is not all; the 
bank officials have unusual opportunities, and most of them do 
speculate in various ways, and in the aggregate they get greater 
profits from deals that make no return to the banks than the 
actual dividends declared. What I have named includes the 
national banks alone. There are more than twice as many 
other banks, loan and trust companies of the different kinds. 
These do about twice as much business as the national banks. 
That is just one great interest, the banking and financial. 

“There are the railways, the steel and iron companies, the 
oil companies, the coal companies, the telegraph and telephone 
and numerous other companies, besides a thousand or more 
great individual fortunes, that concentrate into very limited 
control the principal part of the active capital in the country. 
This is held on one side by the so-called capitalists, protected 
by the ‘vested rights doctrine, which means law, that enables 
them to extort from the people in what are called dividends, 
interest, rents, and profits, an amount that, as shown by the 
interest table given before, is absolutely sure to keep the cost 
of living high and to keep the people working to support that 
system. By that system any person who can get a few thou- 
sand dollars can live in idleness or as a spendthrift on the 
interest that the working people of this country are forced to 
pay. 

‘‘“Members of Congress are intelligent. What I have already 
stated is sufficient to show any intelligent person that our 
present system is a fraud on the people. No intelligent, self- 
respecting people can long tolerate a governmental system which 
by its established and expressed policy places an unnecessary 
burden on the citizenship. I shall not multiply the examples 
showing the injustices created by the policy of government. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. To others it would be hopeless 
to pile up examples. 

“WE REQUIRE TO LIBERATE THE PEOPLE FROM EXCESSIVE INTEREST. 

“Under the Glass bill the amount of money that would be ex- 
clusively within the control of the banks within a few months 
after its becoming a law would be increased. The bankers’ 
powers to collect interest would be considerably augmented. 
It is on that account that the Glass bill does not provide a 
remedy to meet the people’s greatest necessity. 

“There is but one way to meet the financial necessities of the 
people, and that is to have the Government support all the peo- 
ple in whatever useful industry they may be engaged. The Gov- 
ernment must withdraw from the banks the exclusive monopoly 
control of financing the people and give to every legitimate and 
necessary enterprise impartial governmental support. It is 
absolutely necessary to an independent people that the Govern- 
ment should stand ready to do that. Then the bankers, seeing 
that they no longer have an exclusive monopoly, would exercise 
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the office of an agency instead of holding the hand of mastery. 
With that purpose in view, and to pave the way for very early 
permanent relief to the people, I offer the following amendments 
to the Glass bill: 


“Strike out the title of the Glass bill and substitute the fol- 
lowing for its title: 


“A bill to amend the national banking laws, to provide a revenue 
system by which the Government taxing powers shall be represented 
by United States currency drawn on the people of the United States to 
be disbursed through the governmental’ agencies on appropriations by 
Congress for services rendered or to be rendered the Government, to 
inaugurate, develop, and maintain an American financial policy and 
currency system which will liquidate and eventually abolish debt, 
National, State, and municipal, and put the public and private enter. 
prises, industries, and exchdnges upon a sound economic basis, and 
remove the power of private interests to monopolize the mediums of 
exchange, and for other purposes. 


“Also strike out all of the Glass bill following the enacting 
clause, except sections 26, 28, and 29, and renumber said sections 
so as to be numbered sections 18, 19, and 20, respectively, and 


in lieu of the part thus struck out insert after the enacting 
clause the following: 


“ FISCAL DEPARTMENT. 


“Section 1. That there is hereby established a new fiscal depart- 
ment of the United States as an adjunct to and within the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department of the United States. The board of said 
fiscal department shall consist of eight members. This number shall 
include the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be member ex officio, 
but without voting power except as specifically in this act provided, 
and seven others, nonpartisan, to be selected by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and whose term of office 
shall be for 10 years: Provided, That in naming the first board oze 
shall be named for 2 years, one for 4 years, one for 6 years, one for 
8 years, and three for 10 years, and always subject to removal by and 
with the consent of the Senate. The salaries of the seven members 
thus appointed shall be fixed by Congress annually in the appropriation 
bills. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be the chairman of said 
board and shall select a first and second vice chairman, who shall, in 
the order named, preside at meetings in the absence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury shall have no vote except 
in case of a tie vote, when he may vote to break the tie. Five members 
shall constitute a quorum, The seven members on the board appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate shall devote their entire 
time to the business of the fiscal department and do the principal part 
of the work in order to establish in practical working order a new 
fiscal department; that said board shall have authority to employ such 
assistance and incur such expenses as may be necessary in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for such purpose there is hereby appro- 
priated $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be paid 
out of the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated upon 
vouchers approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ UNITED STATES CURRENCY, 

“Sec. 2. That in aid of Congress in pursuance of the power conferred 
by the Constitution upon Congress to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof the fiscal department is hereby authorized to issue a new 
United States currency, which shall be in the form of public-service 
certificates, and these shall state upon their face in substance that the 
bearer .has performed a public service of the value stated in the cer- 
tificate, that each separately is. issued and circulated for value re- 
ceived under the provisions of this act, and the same shall be the 
lawful money of the United States and shall be receivable at par for 
all debts, dues, and demands, public and private, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, created after the passage of this act; that 
the same shall be printed and engraved by the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving from plates and dies devised by the fiscal department, and 
shall be issued from time to time in such quantities and in such de- 
nominations as the public interests require, and in all cases, except 
where otherwise provided in this act, shall first be placed in cireula- 
tion by being earned in public service of the Government or in the 
supply of some material needed for Government use, and then for its 
full par value, and shall not after returning to the Government be 
again reissued or circulated except for a like purpose. , 


“ DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 


“Sec. 53. That to carry out the appropriations made by Congress the 
fiscal department shall issue the United States currency authorized by 
this act to the various departments of Government for all public pur- 
poses that require or may require the expenditure of public funds. 
That when funds have been appropriated by Congress and the United 
States currency is issued to cover such appropriations the fiscal depart- 
ment, for the convenience in the transaction of business through the 
Government disbursing agencies, may deposit such currency, as well as 
checks, drafts, and other receipts of the Government, in national and 
other banks, or in postal savings banks, for checking accounts, but 
banks shall not be required to pay interest on such accounts. Deposits 
of checks, drafts, and other evidences of dues to the Government may 
be made in the banks, but otherwise the United States currency only 
*shall be deposited in the banks by the Government, which currency 
when so deposited shall be held as a specific fund to special deposit, but 
checks and drafts and other evidences of dues to the Government depos- 
ited by the Government shall not be distinguished from or have any 
privileges or preference over other deposits of individuals, whether pri- 
vate or otherwise, in the same banks. No deposits shall be made in 
banks for the purpose of creating surplus therein, but merely to facili- 
tate the transaction of public business. The banks shall, so long as 
there remains a credit to the Government’s general account, pay checks 
drawn by the Government agencies out of the general account, and the 
use of the special deposits of United States currency in payment of such 
checks is hereby prohibited until the general account shall have been 
exhausted, in which case payment may be made out of the special 
deposit. 

- “ CANCELLATION OF EXISTING CURRENCY. 


“ Spc. 4. That from and after the passage of this act all United States 
notes, currency, gold and silver certificates, and national-bank notes 
shall be full legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private. in 
the United States, its Territories, and possessions, except debts or con- 
tracts existing at the time of the passage of this act, which by their 
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terms are payable in some other form of money or material, but while in 
circulation the present money and currency aforesaid, as well as all 
existing coins, shall not be deprived of its present qualifications, and 
the outstanding United States notes, currency, gold and silver certifi- 
cates, and bank notes shall be redeemed on demand in such other form 
of money as iow provided by law; and as soon as practicable after 
any United States notes, currency, gold and silver certificates, and bank 
notes come into the possession of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
redemption the same shall be canceled and destroyed: Provided, That 
when such redemption is of national-bank notes the amount canceled 
shall operate in liquidation of an equal amount of United States bonds 
securing the same, except that any national bank may, by giving the 
fiscal department such notice as the said department may require, have 
the national-bank notes redeemed, reissued by complying with the laws 
as to the maintenance of security, and no such notes, currency, or other 
certificates shall be reissued except as in this act provided. All existing 
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nominal interest barely sufficient to reimburse the Treasury as soon as 
the national debt can be a and such plan shall be reported 
to Congress with recommendations. 


“ GOVERNMENT LOANS TO WAGE EARNERS. 


“ Sec. 10. That the fiscal department shall proceed with all reasonable 
expedition to communicate and cooperate with the organized and un- 
organized wage earners to consider and devise a plan and policy for a 
system of Government loans to wage earners at the lowest rate of inter- 
est consistent with the cost and integrity of the service, which loans 
will enable them to provide homes independent of real-estate specula- 
tors with an adjunct and department of wage and salary advances to 
further protect wage and salary workers from the overcharge made by 


loan agencies. These plans shall be submitted to Congress with recom- 
mendations, 

















laws for reissuing or recirculating any such notes, currency, or cer- 
tificates are hereby repealed. 


subsidiary coin required for circulatory purposes for small change, shall 


cease and the gold be reserved for use in the redemption of outstanding 
obligations and for use and in aid of interstate exchanges when the 
That the fiscal depart- 
ment may purchase gold from time to time at the marketable value, if 


Government shall in any way be interested. 


necessary, for either of said purposes, and also when, in its judgment, 
the national debt can thereby the better and the sooner be extinguished, 
and except as authorized by this act, the United States shall receive 
gold for coinage only, the purpose being solely to affix the governmental 
stamp of weight and fineness to such coins, but all coins so made after 
the passage of this act shall have no legal-tender quality. A charge 
equal to the cost of coining the same shall be made, which coin shall 
forthwith be removed by whoever it may have been coined for, and no 
department of Government shall hereafter give storage facilities to 
any gold bullion or coins not belonging to the United States and shall 
issue no more gold or silver certificates. . 
“Src. 5. That on and after three years from the passage of this act 
a storage charge equal to the cost of maintaining the same shall be 
charged and collected on all gold and silver held against outstanding 
certificates, it being the ultimate pare and policy of this act to 
remove the Government fiat from all metals and reduce metals to their 
commercial commodity value. 


“AID TO THE STATES, 


“Sec. 6. That all States of the Union whose laws now or hereafter 
confer upon them, or their executive or other State functionary, the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the State or to guarantee the 
obligations and debts of their counties, towns, boroughs, villages, cities, 
municipalities, school districts, or political divisions for any just and 
recognized public use, may apply to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure loans of United States currency for the purpose of defraying 
the current expenses of the State or any of its political subdivisions 
aforesaid for which the people of the State or political division afore- 
said are taxed. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury shall certify to Con- 
gress as often as practical, not less than once annually at the be- 
ginning of each session and oftener when practical, an abstract of 
such applications and the details so far as practicable in regard thereto, 
to the end that Congress may in its discretion appropriate United 
States currency in such sums as it deems best for the use of such State 


or States applying therefor, and to be loaned by the Federal Govern-’* 


ment to the States only. Before any such loans shall be made the 
fiscal department shall recommend uniform rules and regulations, so 
that Congress may not discriminate or allow discriminations by the 
fiscal department th making such loans, and shall prevent the States, 
in the use of the funds secured, from allowing any discrimination in 
the administration of the system. Such proposed rules and regulations 
shall provide for a uniform expenditure by the States, so that the 
issue of United States currency and the volume shall conform to the 
demands of business, public and private, avoiding alike redundancy and 
insufficiency, and shall provide that no State shall pay out said currency 
secured from the Federal Government except for the full face value of the 
same in service to the public for public purposes for which the people are 
annually taxed, so that the currency may be returned in the payment of 
such taxes through the usual methods; and before any State shall be 
extended a loan it shall establish and submit to the fiscal department 
the rules by which it would be governed in the expenditure, which 
rules must be satisfactory to the fiscal department. All rules and 
regulations thus proposed shall be referred to Congress for such action 
as Congress may adopt. 

“Sec. 7. That the charge for loans to the States and the manner of 
guaranty by the States and the form of guaranty to insure the proper 
expenditure of the same shall be adopted by the fiscal department and 
shall in every respect be uniform to the States and subject to review 
and confirmation by the Senate. 


“ NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


“Sec. 8. That the fiscal department shall devise a plan whereby Con- 
gress may be guided in the enacting of legislation to authorize the 
fiscal department to establish a system of national public works and 
improvements adapted at all times to give immediate relief to all con- 
gested labor conditions within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States and render available all surplus labor and insure against en- 
forced idleness and the ills incident thereto by means of the inherent 
powers of the Government to establish justice and promote the general 
welfare, and shall report such plans and the outlines of a policy to 
Congress. with recommendations, 

‘““aID TO THE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


“Sec. 9. That the fiscal department shail proceed wth all reasonable 
expedition to communicate and cooperate with tle authorized repre- 
sentatives, organized and unorganized, of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests of the Nation, with a view to the adoption of a 
plan and policy of systematizing the production, storage, transportation, 
and distribution of agricultural and horticultural products, to the end 
that both the producers and consumers of such products may have com- 
plete emancipation from the present extortions of speculators and ma- 
nipulators in these products and of organized and trustified storage, ele- 
vator, and transportation combinations now monopolizing the same and 
controlling and manipulating the prices of such products both to the 
proedneers and consumers, and shall, if practical, propose such an ex- 
tension and enlargement of the postal savings system and, if need be, 
Increased issue of United States currency in aid thereof as will provide 
for a system of Government loans to owners and operators of improved 
agricultural and horticultural lands, upon such terms as will amply 
insure the repayment of such loans, at a rate of interest not to exceed 
4 per cent, payoble semiannually. Such interest shall be reduced to a 














That when gold or silver becomes the 
property of the United States their legal-tender quality, except as to 


“AID TO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


“ Sec. 11. That the fiscal department shall proceed with all reason- 
able expedition to an inquiry into the conditions of the manufacturing 
industries of staple products in the United States and Territories with 
a view to ascertain the state of such industries and devise plans for 
the inauguration of a policy to aid and assist such of those manufac- 
turing interests as are not involved in monopolistic combinations, or are 
able and disposed to extricate themselves from existing monopolies, 
which plans shall involve a system of Government loans and advances 
to such manufacturing interests as are able to insure the repayment 
with the lowest rate of interest consistent with the cost and the in- 
tegrity of the service, which plans shall also be reported to Congress 
with recommendations, 


“IN GENERAL. 

“Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the fiscal department to 
investigate into the financial conditions of all legitimate industry, 
work, and enterprise of whatsoever character, the pursuits and re- 
sults of which, under proper conditions, promote the general wel- 
fare, and ascertain what plan or plans, if any, can be contrived for 
their aid by extending Government loans to them or such of them 
as require aid. The fiscal department shall report to Congress from 
time to time thereon with recommendations. 

“Sec. 13, That the fiscal department in its administration shall take 
notice of the economic fact that payment by the Government for a 
service to the Government involves a collection from the people of 
an equal amount plus the expense of collection, and that the issue 
of United States currency in payment of Government expenses creates 
a demand on the part of the people equal to the currency required 
to be returned to the Government in cancellation of taxes or dues; 
and further, that economic private enterprise (eliminating specu- 
lation) for the production of commodities or the rendering of services 
for the use of others legitimately involves the return of commodities 
or services of equal value, whether the same is accomplished by di- 
rection or indirection, and that whenever actual commodities or 
services are not immediately or directly exchanged in a cancellation 
of the respective obligations, then a credit representative is neces- 
sary, and so far as possible, in a practical sense, when applied to the 
affairs of the people as they exist, the obligations of credit should 
be liquidated without the burden of a greater charge than is con- 
sistent with the cost and integrity of an honest and just system. 
Therefore in the supply of United States currency, guaranteed by 
the credit of the people as a medium of exchange, the volume to be 
placed in circulation should conform to the needs of commerce, avoid- 
ing alike both redundancy and insufficiency, and with that as the 
purpose the fiscal department shall make estimates and report to 
Congress, for under the Constitution no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law. 


“ AUTHORIZING NATIONAL BANKS TO BORROW RESERVES. 


“Sec. 14. That the national-bank act is hereby amended so as to 
permit national banks to borrow from their own reserves by complying 
with the provisions of this section. That any national bank having its 
capital and surplus unimpaired may apply to the fiscal department to 
borrow from its cash reserves maintained in its own vaults. The 
bank so applying shall set forth in detailed description the securities it 
proposes to deposit with the fiscal department for the loan, which 
securities shall be of the same character as is by law and practice now 
required or as may be hereafter required for the deposit of Government 
funds in banks. If in the opinion of the fiscal department the public 
interests require the extension of any such loan or loans, the same shall 
be authorized by said department to the extent it deems wise; but 
before a bank authorized to borrow from its reserves shall be allowed 
to do so its securities shall be approved and deposited with the fiscal 
department in such amounts as the fiscal department shall demand, 
and the bank or banks having complied with all the rules and regula- 
tions of the fiscal department, on order from said department, there 
shall be transmitted from the nearest subtreasury to the bank or banks 
to which such authority is extended United States currency to the 
extent of the amount authorized to be borrowed from the reserves, and 
the bank shall specifically retain the United States currency thus re- 
ceived in its vaults, and then may loan or pay to its depositors or pay 
its other obligations from its other cash reserves held in its vaults to 
the extent authorized, and shall substitute the United States currency 
thus paid out to be kept as reserves and for the benefit of the bank’s 
creditors to the extent of the actual amount of the reserves that have 
been borrowed and paid out by the bank, as herein authorized. Any 
bank thus borrowing shall pay interest to the fiscal department on the 
amount of United States currency loaned to it under the provisions of 
this section at a rate which shall not be in excess of 4 per cent per 
annum for the first three months, which rate shall be increased there- 
after monthly at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for each additional 
month until paid, but subject to the fiscal department requiring the 
payment when in its opinion the public interests require it. For the 
special purpose of carrying out the provisions of this section and the 
following section there is hereby appropriated, in addition to all other 
sums appropriated by this act, the sum of $1,500,000,000 of United 
States currency, authorized by this act to be specifically retained by 
the fiscal department for said purpose, and to be specifically retained 
by the fiscal department for said purpose, and to be printed and 
engraved in advance in such amounts only as are necessary to insure a 
sufficiency immediately when required. 


“STATE BANKS. 

“Sec. 15. That from and after the passage of this act any bank or 
banking association.or trust company organized or incorporated by 
special law of any State, or organized under the general laws of any 
State, or of the United States, and whose capital and surplus is un- 
impaired, may make application to the fiscal department for the right 
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to borrow from its cash reserves maintained in its own vaults on com- 
plying with this act and the rules and regulations of the fiscal depart- 
ment: Provided, That the same shall be consistent with the laws of 
the State under which such bank or trust company is organized: And 
provided further, That a majority of the stockholders in the bank or 
trust company of such applicants shall sign in writing their consent 
with the fiscal department to bring the banks so applying within the 
laws, rules, and regulations that govern national banks in securing such 
leans, except that no bank shall be refused the privileges and aa- 
vantages in regard to such loans on account of the amount of its 

al and surplus so long as the same remains unimpaired. All such 
banks having complied with the provisions named shall be entitled to 
like privileges accorded to national banks. 

“The substance of what I offer in amendment above is em- 
bodied in a bill “hat I introduced August 8, 1913. Sections 14 
and 15 provide for an emergency currency that would absolutely 
relieve the banks of difficulty to furnish funds to move the 
crops. and would save the Nation from the burden of establish 
ing another retinue of officials for 12 or more central banks, 
such as the Glass:bill provides. With these amendments that 
I offer enacted into law, the many economic evils now existing 
in our social conditions would directly cease. Furthermore, the 
bankers would then be instrumental in carrying out the great 
reform. Once their exclusive privilege and monopoly is taken 
from them, we shall have the benefit without the burden of 
their practical dealings. 

or s 7 p sti P 

The bill that I have offered as a substitute for the Glass 
bill has all the elements of a complete system, and would reach 
its perfection through the work of the board of the fiscal depart- 
ment, which board would give all its time to that purpose. 
It would not discard the present system, but would require it 
to stand on its own merits. If the old system would respond 
to the demands of freedom in trade, that system would continue 
in use, but if it failed. the new system would respond. The 
issue of currency would be scientifically regulated to meet the 
demands of trade. It would be controlled by the Government 
instend of by the banks. While this is not a party question, the 
following plank in the Progressive Party platform states the 
correct principle: 

“The issue of currency is fundamentally a Government function and 
the system should have as basic principles soundness and elasticity. 
The control should be lodged with the Government and should be pro- 


tected from the domination or manipulation by Wall Street or any 
special interest. 





“GOLD STANDARD RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY OF THE SOCIAL EVILS. 

“Tt will be objected to my bill that it discredits the gold 
standard. It is difficult to remove a prejudice such as that 
existing in favor of the gold standard. 

“On March 14, 1910, after an adroit campaign carried on by 
the special interests covering a considerable period, Congress 
passed an act which called for the permanent establishment of 
the so-called ‘ gold basis’ for all of our money. Since then there 
have been new inventions made for mining gold which make 
the available amount more plentiful, with the result that the 
‘gold basis’ is puzzling the Money Trust. But there is a still 
further complication, and that is that the people are becoming 
familiar with the fallacy of the ‘gold standard’ and they are 
becoming dissatisfied in proportion to their understanding of its 
bad effects. 

“The dollar is worth less now than it was in 1900; that is, it 
will buy less. That fact, particularly, does not satisfy the 
creditor class. They have had enormous interest returns, but 
they have lost a part of that advantage because of the deprecia- 
tion of the purchasing power of the dollar. To a greater or less 
extent all of the people are dissatisfied with it, many for selfish 
reasons, and they only desire a remedy to be adopted which 
will help them alone, but there are fewer of these than there are 
of those who seek a reform which will better the conditions 
of all. 

“We have seen many comments in the press lately in regard 
to a plan devised by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University. 
Mr. Fisher is no doubt an honest and earnest worker who is 
trying to reform the gold standard. He has arrived at the in- 
evitable conclusion that every capable student must finally 
adopt, and that is that the present gold standard is not the 
standard by which we can secure honest money. 

“Prof. Fisher has given a most thorough analysis of the pro- 
duction and supply of gold and shown quite extensively the 
effect of its present uSe as a money standard upon the prices of 
commedities. I have given below a synopsis of his plan as 
stated in the Boston News Bureau of December 28, 1912. It is 
as follows: 

“Prof. Fisher is one of the most distinguished economists in this 
country, if not in the world. He is eminently practical and not merely 
theoretical in all his work and writing. 

“All who have to de with long-time contracts recognize the desira- 
bility of a pee unit of fixed purchasing power, 

“The following is Prof. Fisher’s plan for converting the gold dollar 

uch stand- 


into such a composite unit, thus standardizing the dollar. 
ardization would be effected by increasing or decreasing the weight, of 
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gold bullion constituting the ultimate dollar in such a way that the 
llar shall always buy the same average composite of other things. 
Every dollar in circulation derives practically its value or pur- 
chasing power from the gold bullion with which it is tntercontrovertible. 
Every dollar is now intercontrovertible with 25.8 grains of gold bul- 


lion (nine-tenths fine), and is therefore worth whatever this amount of 
bullion is worth. 


“The very principle of intercontrovertibility with gold bullion which 
we now employ could be used to maintain the proposed standardized 
dollar. The Government would buy and sell gold bullion just as it 
does at present, but not at an artificially and immutably fixed price. 

‘At present the gold miner sells his gold to the mint, receiving $1 
in (say) gold certificates for each 25.8 grains of gold, while on the 
other hand the jeweler or exporter buys gold of the Government, pay- 
ing $1 of certificates for every 25.8 grains of gold. By thus standing 
ready to either buy or seil gold on these terms ($1 for 35.8 grains), the 
Government maintains exact parity of value between the dollar and the 


p= grains of gold. Thus the 25.8 grains of gold bullion is the virtual 
ollar. 


“The same mechanism could evidently be employed to keep the dollar 


equivalent to more or less than 25.8 grains of gold, as decided upon 
from time to time. 


“The change in the virtual dollar (bullion weight of gold intercon- 
trovertible with the dollar) would be made periodically, or once a 
month, not by guesswork or at anybody’s discretion, but according to 
an exact criterion. This exact criterion is found in the now familiar 
* index number,’ which tells us whether the general level of price is, 
at any time, higher or lower than it was. Thus, if in any month the 
index number was 1 per cent above par, the virtual dollar would be 
increased 1 per cent. Thus the dollar would be ‘ compensated’ for the 
loss in the purchasing power of each grain of gold by increasing the 
number of grains which virtually make the dollar. 

“Prof. Fisher has performed a great service to his country 
and to the world by discrediting the gold standard so convine- 
ingly. When a man of his prominence and ability has the cour- 
age to state his beliefs, the more timid of those holding like 
views, of which there are many, ought to take an active part 
in supporting the indictment of the gold standard. 

“While the professor has clearly indicted the gold standard 
and conclusively shown that it is a false one, I do not agree 
with the remedy that he preposes. Instead of proposing to 
abandon gold as a standard and relegating it to its natural 
place among the articles of commerce, he advoeates its reform 
and would still retain it as a standard by making the weight 
of the dollar variable and determining its va!ue from time to 
time according to a commodities index. The professor is surely 
correct in his assumption that commodities have actual value 
worth considering in connection with the establishment of a 
true exchange system based upon the actual value of services 
and commodities. It is to be regretted that Prof. Fisher has 
ecomplicated the conclusions he arrives at by continuing to con- 
sider the gold standard entitled to any greater recognition 
than is accredited to commodities in general. After proving its 
falsity he should have suggested the abandonment of the gold 
standard. 

“If we were compelled to change the weight of the dollar 
monthly, quarterly, or even annually, as we would have to do 
with a commodity dollar, if we tried to keep it of the same 
purchasing power alli of the time, it woul give us more troub‘e 
than we now have in changing the tariff schedules; but while 
Prof. Fisher has performed a world service in being instrumental 
in giving general publicity to the falsity of the gold standard, 
that publicity is pushed by the influence of selfish interests, be- 
cause they are pleased with the remedy he proposes. If he had 
not proposed to standardize the gold dotiar, his proof that it 
is not an honest measure of value would have received no pub- 
licity greater than he himself and his friends and a few others 
could give to it. It would have been ridiculed if he had not 
proposed a remedy that suited the interests, for the money 
sharks demand some measure that is favorable to them and not 
fair to the people. They have always sought to make the world 
believe the gold standard to be sacred and, therefore, that the 
people were bound to support it, no matter how much it wronged 
them. These selfish interests have simply seized on this pro- 
posed remedy, which I believe Prof. Fisher to have erroneously 
suggested without his having given as much thought to the 
remedy as he had to the facts which conclusively prove gold 
to be a false money standard. 

“Tt may seem strange to some people that this remedy sug- 
gested by Prof. Fisher should be advertised all over the world 
now, but there is nothing strange about it, for the all-powerful 
Money Trust interests are quick to observe anything that might 
be made use of by them, and immediately upon its appearance 
they seized upon the idea of standardizing the gold dollar and 
were instrumental in having the plan advertised in order, if 
possible, to induce the people to accept it as a remedy. 

“Tt may not be generally realized by the people that this is a 
critical period in the establishment of governmental policies, but 
the interests are especially alert to that fact. Everything is be- 
ing done to make the people accept some worthless makeshift, 
and in some cases actually harmful, so-called ‘ remedies,’ which, 
if accepted, will delay the adoption of real substantial remedies 
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until another generation shall enter public life. It is because 
of that fact that I fear the Glass bill may delay a true remedy. 
Simultaneously, in all countries where they have the gold stand- 
ard—and that is in most countries, and in the others equally 
unjust standards are used—articles were published which were 
substantially the same in substance as the following, which was 
published in a Washington paper on April 12, 1913: 
“vT0 ASK INTERNATIONAL GOLD-DOLLAR AGREEMENT. 

“One of the features of the proposed currency legislation which will 

be considered by Congress is the initiation of a movement for an inter- 


national agreement for the purpose of preventing the depreciation of 
the gold dollar. 

“Such action has been suggested by eminent economists. It is 
widely held that the enormous increase in gold supply and the conse- 
quent depreciation of the gold dollar is the real cause of the high cost 
of living and high prices. 

‘Democratic leaders, especially Senator OWEN, chairman of Banking 
and Currency, feel that if the cost of living is to be reduced the gold 
situation must be taken into account. 

“Not all of the articles appearing in the press directly dis- 
cuss the gold standard, but many of them are adroitly written 
in order to impress the reader and prepare him to receive the 
information that the gold dollar is not now a good standard, 
but further designed to make the reader come to a wrong con- 
clusion on’ the question of a remedy. When the first half of an 
argument is true, unless the reader is very careful it goes far 
toward making him believe that the second half is also true, 
and that is frequently the case even when the conclusions are 
wholly erroneous, as long as the material is adroitly handled. 
That is where the danger comes in the discussion of the gold 
standard from the side of the special interests alone. Innu- 
merable articles are now published, in fact the plan is system- 
atically advertised for that very purpose. But there are other 
articles which are written and published in good faith, and in 
these there is no intention to deceive. An article was published 
in Collier’s Weekly, also on the date of April 12, 1913, which I 
quote: 

“THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 

“The people of the United States have now saved up well over a 
hundred billions, as measured by current money standards. The aggre- 
rate is amazing, and, while the amount per capita is not large, noth- 
ing like it was ever known before in any country. This saving takes 
on many forms—the largest, of course, being in the rearing of children, 
which shows itself in the steady increase in the value of land. The 
next is ownership of enormous amounts of securities of railway and in- 
dustrial companies and the like. Then probably comes life insurance. 
The savings in banks are relatively small. ‘The increment in land 
values goes to much less than one-half of the population, even in theory, 
and a comparatively small number of people get the benefit which is 
made up of the efforts of all. The larger amount of the securities out- 
standing represents a more or less fixed value. The eighteen billions 
of insurance in force is-of absolutely fixed value. While these securities 
and insurance obligations were being created the relative worth of the 
dollar has been rapidly declining. The forehanded folk who saved and 
loaned this money get for it an average return of less than 5 per cent, 
and if they received back the principal now it would buy of land or 
food one-third less than 12 or 15 years ago. This is a savage penalizing 
of thrift. We believe that events will soon focus public attention upon 
this serious problem. The procedure of the insurance companies, which 
in part is enforced by law, is of special interest. ‘The companies col- 
lect above $600,000,000 annually from policyholders, and from this loan 
largely on long-time notes. They act simply as money brokers, but with 
this effect, that with the rapid depreciation of the currency in the last 
15 years, they are now returning to their policyholders, on death claims 
or matured policies, relatively far less than the average amount of 
nioney which the policyholders have paid in. Roughly speaking, the 
policyholder has been paying in $1 bills; he will get back 66-cent pieces. 
Theoretically, the compounding of the interest on premiums ought to 
pay the companies’ expenses and yield the Canpe oer a profit on the 
average payment. In point of fact, with the extravagance of the com- 
panies and the decline in the purchasing power of the dollar, there is 
a serious loss. This is not as it should be. A remedy might lie in a 
radical change of investment. A larger part of the insurance money is 
loaned directly or indirectly on land. Actual ownership of the land 
ought to be as safe as loans, and, if gold inflation is to continue, more 
profitable. It is something to think about. 

“ Surely Collier’s states the truth when it says that it is some- 
thing to think about. We have indeed been buncoed long 
enough—so long that we ought to think about it seriously. It 
is up to Congress right now. 

“I believe that the remedy is necessarily twofold: First, and 
concurrent with the establishment of a new system, the old 
system should be so amended that some of its most serious ad- 
ministrative defects would be diminished. It should then serve 
as a vehicle for carrying out the equitable relations and obliga- 
tions already existing as a result of the legitimate business 
based upon it. 


“ Second, an entirely new system should be instituted, which 
would be founded upon the natural demands of commerce and 
trade and divorced from personal favor or property preference. 
This new system should be the basis for the establishment of a 
permanently solid and equitable means of exchange. 

“In order to completely accomplish the latter we will have 
to cease monetizing gold. But that prohibition would not pre- 
vent, nor should we desire to prevent, the use of gold as a means 
of exchange. The Government, on being paid the cost of stamp- 
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ing, may properly stamp the weight and quality on any com- 
modity of commerce and let it pass in exchange on a basis of 
its own intrinsic value. Anyone who demands more than that 
privilege for the use of a metal or other commodity is inten- 
tionally unfair to the rest of us, or ignorant. In most eases it 
is because the persons accept seeming facts without actually 
understanding the conditions which surround them. If the 
owner of gold, silver, or other commodity desires to pay the 
Government the expense of the operation, there need be no ob- 
jection. To so stamp gold and make it legal tender is simply 
to decrease the value of our labor, and of our property—if we 
have any—unless we also possess gold enough to offset, which 
most of us do not. 

“The owners of gold claim that it has an intrinsic value 
which makes it the most practicable commodity to use as money. 
Because of its small bulk it is a convenient commodity to ship 
and store. But it can be used as a means of exchange without 
making it legal tender. The Government could still stamp its 
weight and fineness, and then it could be exchanged in the same 
way that it now is if it really is intrinsically worth what they 
say. If it is not, then it should be exchanged for only what it 
is worth. When the owners of gold ask anything more, they, 
in effect, admit that it becomes more valuable with the legal- 
tender privilege than without. They would not demand it if 
that were not true. It can not be made legal tender except by 
governmental act. A governmental act is the act of the people, 
and there is no reason why the people should stamp gold or any 
other commodity that -belongs to individuals with a _ special 
privilege. This results in a tax against themselves. Let gold 
be weighed and tested and given credit only for what it is. 
Existing coins will retain their legal tender while in circulation, 
but when the Government acquires any such, their legal-tender 
character should be removed, and after that bullion should be 
stamped with its weight and quality and should become an 
article of commerce standing on its own merits. 

“If the owners of gold are correct in their statement that 
gold circulates on its intrinsic value, instead of partly on that 
and partly on the additional value it acquires by reason of the 
demand created by the legal-tender stamp, it is useless for them 
to ask that it be made legal tender, and if gold is not commer- 
cially worth what it circulates for as legal tender, then the 
owners are unjust in asking the public to support the value 
added to gold by the Government stamp. Let them take which- 
ever side of the proposition they wish. In the one case the 
legal-tender quality would be useless. In the other it would be 
a burden placed upon the public and supported for the benefit of 
the owners of gold. 

“To cease monetizing gold or metal is to drop a practice long 
indulged in for the benefit of the money loaners. The people 
have become accustomed to paying them for the credit sup- 
ported by themselves. I can not say that it can be entirely 
stopped. There are many practices that injure the people gen- 
erally, but are nevertheless followed. I simply call attention to 
certain facts that can not be successfully disputed. I know, 
and so does any careful student know, whether he admits it or 
not, that the fact that the Government stamps legal-tender privi- 
leges on gold creates an increased and artificial demand for it, 
and consequently a merchantable value that is very much in 
excess of what it would be if the gold did not have impressed 
upon it this legal-tender privilege. It now partakes of the char- 
acter of monopoly. Every additional cent of credit given to it 
above intrinsic worth as an article of commerce, by’ reason of 
the Government’s stamping it legal tender, is first extorted from 
the people’s own credit, next accumulated in the form of so- 
called ‘ capital,’ and after that becomes the basis for charging 
them compound interest for generations—perpetually—if they 
shall not emancipate themselves by an abandonment of this 
false practice. As far as the principle is concerned, there is no 
difference between the Government stamping gold as legal 
tender and giving the owner the advantage of its increased 
value, and the same stamping process being applied to plain 
paper. 

“Under the present practice all value in excess of what gold 
is actually worth as an ordinary article of commerce is fiat 
credit added to it by the people. If the same stamp were affixed 
to paper, it would all be fiat. It is simply a question of degree, 
and neither can be extended to the individual as a free privilege 
without robbing the people of all that is added by their credit. 

“The whole problem simply reduces itself to a question of 
how long will the people submit to remaining industrial slaves 
to the system. The gold owners ridicule fiat greenbackers, yet 
they themselves are fiatists. If they are not, why do they 
object to gold cisculating on its own commercial merits? Why 
do they wish to coin it with any other designation than its 
weight and fineness and why force the people to take it as 
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legal tender? They are inconsistent in claiming a special priv- 
lege for gold. If gold is worth all they claim for it, it needs 
no extra function. If, on the other hand, it is not able to 
retain its present relative value without being legal tender, 
then that is positive proof that it should not be made legal 
tender. In the one case it is unmecessary; in the other ease 
it is unjust. The Government will have to cease monetizing 
gold or any other metal as soon as the people generally realize 
its present imposition on them. 

“You may say that some lesses would be suffered in a read- 
justment. That will, of course, be admitted, but the losses 
would not begin to equal those that are continually taking place 
now. The excessive interest and expense of maintenance result- 
ing from the use of the false system under which we operate is 
so great that, notwithstanding all of the modern inventions 
that have immensely increased the people’s productive energy, 
most of us fail to secure the ordinary advantages that are due 
from this civilization to every honest, industrious person. The 
interest, dividend, and rent charges alone, compounded as they 
are now, are absolutely sure to keep the greatest number of 
people in want and many in misery. 

“fT do not say demonetize gold. I simply say cease to 
monetize it. Coin no more metal with the legal-tender eharac- 
ter attached except that required for small change. Our gold 
will eireulate in foreign markets on its*weight and quality 
equally well without the legal-tender privilege as long as for- 
eigners will use it for their legal tender. Gold will do that 
as an article of commerce, and foreign nations may convert it 
into their own legal tender if they like, but any nation that 
uses gold as legal tender after a great Nation like our own 
ceases to do so will be adding additional burdens to the present 
burdens of its people. Whatever gold we have in excess of 
what we need for the sciences and arts we ean dispose of for 
sueh articles of commerce as we actually require, and it will 
be that much to our advantage as against the present practice 
of hoarding it. We have more gold than any other nation, 
and if we eease to monetize it the other nations will secon do 
the same. The common intelligence of the people generally 
has reached a point where they ought to take the lead in for- 
warding a plan which will prove the use of any commodity as 
legal tender to be a fallacy and result in the eventual diseon- 
tinuance of such a practice. America should lead in doing this. 

“Let us consider in conerete form the effect that the money 
loaners’ dollars (which, by the way, are the dollars that we 
use) have on the cost of things—and when I say cost I mean 
the expenditure in human toil necessary to acquire the neces- 
saries, conveniences, advantages, and luxuries appropriate to 
human life. I shall net burden anyone with detailed figures, 
because a mere statement will satisfy those who are sufficiently 
interested to study the present practices in the light of their 
own observation and experience. I have examined the table 
of prices of various staple articles for a period covering 45 
years and have come to the conclusion that the money loaners’ 
dollar is not a measure fitted to the requirements of a people de- 
siring equitable relations with eachother. Itissimply a gambling 
dollar, and prices are regulated by a manipulation of it instead 
of by the intrinsie value the commodities possess as articles of 
necessity. The people who are engaged in useful oceupations 
producing commodities or serving other demands of society are 
prevented from making the natural interchange of their prod- 
uets and services, because of the injection into their commerce 
of a fake currency and banking system, by the use of which 
speculators and financiers, so called, are able to pillage on all 
the exchanges. The system built up by these pillagers is an 
unnatural and unjust one. 

“Tt often happens that the aggregate value in money of 2 
large quantity of a useful commodity will command less in one 
year than that which a smaller quantity brought in another year. 
Who, for instance, will elaim that 3,000,000,000 bushels of wheat 
(supposing that to be the world’s crop) is worth less in the ag- 
gregate for food and seed than 2,700,000,000 bushels, other 
things being equal, except money, which seldom is? No one 
claims. that 3.000.000.000 busheis of wheat are actually worth less 
than 2,700,000,000. It is a fact, however, that the lesser quan- 
tity will often sell for as much, and sometimes more, than the 
larger quantity. A differenee of 10 cents a bushel will accom- 
plish that result, if the 3,000.000,000 sold for 90 eents and the 
2,700,000,000 sold for $1. Illustrative of that fact, let me quote 
the following from the Saturday Evening Post of Mareh 15, 
1918: 

“ THE VICIOUS. CIRCLE. 


“We harvested bumper crops last year, you remember. May wheat 
at Chicago is worth 10 cents a bushel Iess than a year ago; corn and 
oats about 15 cents less. Yet commodity prices, as a whole, have de- 
clined scarcely at all. The index number, which compounds the price 
of many leading articles, is almost as high as ever, which means the 
cost of living is still about at the top notch. 





“The bumper crops stimulated trade in many lines, and that usually 
brings: higher prices; while wheat went down, iren and steel products 
went up. What you saved on ffour you lost on the pan to bake it in. 
And Wall Street echoes with complaints that investers, spurred on by 
higher cost of living, are demanding more interest, thereby raising the 
eost of manufacturing and transportation. This higher cost must he 
offset ha — prices, to overcome which investors must demand sti!l 
more erest. 


“ Meanwhile labor, so to speak, chases its own tail, demanding hicher 
wages, which result in higher prices that consume the increased wages— 
which naturally induces a demand for still higher wages that result in 
still higher prices. 

“Every farmer knows that a difference of 10 cents a bushel 
between the price a commodity brings in one year and the price 
it brings a different year is net uncommon, but the railways 
charge full price for shipping every bushel, and the larger the 
crop the more they get, while the farmer must han‘le the addi- 
tional wheat and get less for it. A farmer having the equivalent 
of 300 bushels of wheat to sell in a year when erops are gener- 
ally abundant expects to receive a little less per bushel than he 
would receive per bushel for 270 bushels in a year when crops 
were not abundant, but he does not expect to give away the 30 
bushels difference because he has more wheat than the year 
before. If that: were to be the result, it would pay him, from 
his own individual financial standpoint, to burn up a part of his 
crop when it was abundant. In fact. the cotton farmers of the 
South started to do that a few years ago when there was a 
large erop and the price was very low. If the creit of the 
people had been coined into their own money fnstead of into the 
money loaner’s money, no thought of so destructive a nature 
would ever have occurred to the cotton growers or to any other 
producer of commodities. 

“There should be no legal tender other than that issued by the 
Government, and no individual ought to be able to obtain it 
without. giving its equivalent in return. If such were the case 
the problem of interest (as a disturbing factor) would cexase, 
and a new era would dawn upon the world. The present diffi- 
cult problems created by our arbitrary and ridiculous banking 
and currency system would then give place to natural selection. 
I use the term “natural selection” in its seientific sense, he- 
cause we can not run the Government in the interest of the 
people unless we follow the supreme laws that will unquestion- 
ably govern in the end. When we do tliere will be no choking 
up of the system by the arbitrary acts of the financial kings, 
for they are but a product of the arbitrary and unnatural 
practices that the people have fallen into the hebit of using as 
a means of conducting their business; nor will the majority of 
men be paying penalties in the form of overwork, worry. and 
discouragement. 

“The bankers have a true system of clenring exchanges. As 
an example of that, I call attention to the fact that im 1911 
there was cleared through the 140 clearing-house associitions 
$92.420,120.092. Their scheme is a good one for taking eare of 
the exchanges of the country, and it helps the country as long 
as we have not a better one. By its use only $47.80 of actual 
eash was required in order to handle each $1.000,000 (of checks 
on the banks) that passes through the clearing houses. But 
unfortunately for us, the fees the bankers charge for putting 
our own credit on their books, before we are even ensbled to 
draw checks, is so great that the people generally are over- 
burdened by reason of it. 

“Of course these exchanges should go on wherever they serve 
the general welfare, and since we ourselves have not provided 
a better method we are under obligations to the bankers for 
having honored and made current and merchantable our own 
credit. But since these exchanges relate to our business and 
are used directly by most of us at some time, and indirectly by 
all of us all of the time, we should establish a system that will 
give us the least costly service. The main thing for us to do is 
to eliminate most of the interest charges and make it practicable 
for the human family to thrive by industry by having industry 
available to all people who wish to be and are industrious. 
That does not mean that the banks should be superseded by 
new exchange agents, but it does mean that the banks should 
be required to adjust to a new system that will cost the people 
less. It means also that there would be fewer banks, because 
under any economic system of exchange there would be no more 
necessity for several banks in cities of less than ten or twenty 
thousand people than there would be a need for several post 
offices in towns of that size. 

“Let us take up the diseussion from still another viewpoint in 
order that no one shall possibly misunderstand. Money as such 
is not a thing of prime necessity. It is merely a convenience 
which enables us to make such exchanges as we may wish with- 
out the cumbersome handling of property. 

“The banks have taught us to use checks instead of the ac- 
tual money, and it is true that they cash these, but, as we ob- 
served before, we can not draw checks until we have arranged 
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with our banker, and in order to make that arrangement, unless 
we have the real money, we must pay him interest at a rate that 
makes the greatest number of men poor and a few enormously 
rich. The fact that the bankers can make exchanges that rep- 
resent hundreds of billions ef dollars annually, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there never was at any one time as much as 
$1,700,000,000 in all of the banks combined, and of the money they 
do actually hold, which is approximately $1,500,000,000, two- 
thirds or more is lying dead in their vaults as reserves and is 
never used. 

“We are under obligations to the banks for teaching us this 
economy in the use of money and credit. But, after all, as we 
observed before, the credit is supported and maintained by the 
resources of the people and the daily application of their energy. 
The banks have simply filled the oflice of - making it current and 
merchantable. We do not owe that tribute to the bankers, and, 
thanking them for the good that they have done, but fer which 
they have been overpaid, we are now prepared as a people in 
our national capacity to pass the necessary laws and to perform 
the governmental function laid dewn by the Constitution, ‘To 
coin money and regulate the value thereof’ (and ‘ of foreign coin’ 
when used in our country) in behalf of all the people of these 
United States. We should profit by the example of the banks 
in copying somewhat after some parts of the system they have 
used for making exchanges, but as a Government we ought to 
furnish the advantage to all of the people on equality and with 
the least expense practicable. The Government can do what 
the banks are doing and save to the people as much as the 
banks make in excessive dividends, besides the still greater 
profits that are made on speculation on the side. 

“The Government shall ‘coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.’ That is the constitutional provision. The great special 
interests have been sticklers for following the Constitution 
whenever it has blocked the way to the people’s progress if that 
might in any way interfere with the practice of the interests, 
but whenever the special interests find it to their advantage to 
follow any practice profitable to them, the fact that such prac- 
tice may be in contravention of the Constitution and the laws 
does not in the least embarrass or hinder them, as long as the 
people do not invoke the law. When the people do, every pos- 
sible dilatory tactic is resorted to by the interests: to delay com- 
pliance. The consequence has been that the Constitution has 
often been used as an instrument to prevent the people from 
enforcing their rights. 

““* Sound money’ will be the song that will be sung to you by 
every advocate of the special interests. I have shown, and 
they have already stated and proved, that what they have in 
the past called ‘sound money’ is not ‘sound.’ By doing that 
they aid me. By that admission they disclose the fact, and it is 
a fact, that they have defrauded all of the people by their so- 
called ‘sound money.’ Their kind of sound money has enabled 
them to become wealthy and independent, but it has prevented 
the people generally. from doing what they havea right to do, 
and should have done, namely, retained the fruits of their own 
labor. 

“The kind of exchange that we should use is the kind that 
anybody who has value to give can get without paying usury. 
That kind will be the sound money of the people—the honest 
money. ‘Those who wish gold may have it—there will be noth- 
ing to prevent their buying it. We, the people, on their pre- 
senting it, will stamp its weight and fineness for anyone who 
will pay the cost of doing so. We will do that to insure to the 
people who wish the gold the amount the Government stamp 
certifies that there is in any given piece of metal. That is 
honest, and to do anything more is dishonest to the people, but 
the Government could not say that it was legal tender and 
thereby give it a special quality that it did not possess in itself, 
We can do the same with any commodity that it is practicable 
to use as a thing of exchange. The demand for commodities 
of all kinds will be in proportion to the service they may render 
to the people, and no one should complain when absolute justice 
is to be done. As a consequence the Government would create 
no more ‘commodity ’ money either for itself or for the people, 
because it would not only be unjust to do so but unnecessary 
and ridiculous. When anyone wishes commodities let them buy 
them as such. 

“Everybody knows that we must have money, and now the 
question arises as to what kind it shall be. ‘ Honest money,’ 
of course, instead of what we have now and are told is ‘ sound 
money,’ whereas in truth it is the opposite of ‘honest money,‘ 
and should have been named accordingly. We want a kind of 
money the buying and selling properties of which remain re- 
spectively constant. In other words, we want a kind of money 
that will buy the exact equivalent of what it cost us to get it. 
We want the kind of money that serves the same office among 


the people in their commercial and social relations with each 
other as the drafts and checks serve in the business transac- 
tions entered into by the bankers. We do not intend that the 
bankers shall have a better system for themselves than we have 
for ourselves. We expect to pay those whose duty it will be to 
help make the exchanges. The bankers will be able to give as 
effective and valuable service in this other up-to-date system 
as they have given us heretofore, but the past service has been 
altogether too expensive and therefore not sufficiently effective. 
We have no prejudice to vent upon the bankers. As the system 
stands they serve the people, generally, the best they can. 
There are always, of course, a few isolated exceptions. But 
the time for us to do for ourselves what the bankers are doing 
for themselves is here and now, and we should hasten to adopt 
a system of exchange under which it will cost the people no 
more to make their commercial exchanges between each other 
than it costs the banks to make exchanges between the bankers 
and their cash customers. It is just as simple for us as it is 
for them, and we have the indisputable right. We owe it to 
ourselves, to our children, and to all posterity to have an effi- 
cient, self-sustaining, and effective system. 

“The people are the Government. Therefore the Government 
should, as the Constitution provides, regulate the value of 
money. There is no other real sovereign power, because all 
authority emanates from the people. Money is the means of 
exchange among all people. Iis regulation is absolutely a gov- 
ernmental function, and the Government has no natural in- 
herent power that enables it to impart to money any other 
property or quality than that of making it the agent of ex- 
change. 

“ Congress is not justified in passing an act that does not do 
complete justice to all. Merely to improve a false old system, 
but still leave it in operation. to continually force a sacrifice 
of the people’s very life energies, is criminal, The Glass bill is 
a living picture of the deplorable effects of the treasonable 
caucus system and the gag rules by means of which a few lead- 
ers control legislation. As a result the outrageous policy of 
extorting usury from the people to pay monopoly is to be con- 
tinued. It is not conceivable that the Members of this House, 
if freed from the caucus gag, would stand for the Glass bill to 
continue a false system simply by providing 12 new houses for 
it to operate in. By the failure of Congress to enact a proper 
bill an overwhelming majority of the people will still be com- 
pelled to work too many hours per day, receive too small pay 
for what they do, and pay too much for what they buy, and 
therefore have but few of the advantages that the present-day 
civilization owes to them. And all this is done for the purpose 
of allowing those who control the material productions of the 
people, and the credit supported by the people, to charge them 
excessive interest, rents, and dividends, which when com- 
pounded by the usages of business, impoverish the people gen- 
erally. Do the Members of this House expect that such a system 
can stand in the face of the growing intelligence of a nation 
of self-respecting people? The Members who have, by the 
eaucus and the rules that gag, prevented the presentation to the 
House of a bill in every respect true to the people, on which 
a record vote of the Members unfettered would force adoption, 
will have to answer. The people will reply with the truth when 
they learn what Congress has done. This monetary legislation 
is a test to divide those who favor from those who do not 
favor measures suited for the general welfare, but unfortunately 
many a Member will be able to hide behind the curtain cast 
around him by the secrecy of the caucus. 







































































“Cc. A. LinpBeran. 
“Notre.—At the last meeting of the committee my objections 
as to the amount of reserves required were met by amendments. 
Therefore my objections as to the reserve requirements are 
removed, 












“C. A. LINDBERGH.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Apair]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Indiana [Mr. Aparr] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Indiana yield to me before he proceeds? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, on the 25th day of 
July, 1913, I introduced in this House a resolution known as 
House concurrent resolution No. 14, I desire at this time to 
briefly address the House on that resolution. Briefly stated, it 
is a resolution reaffirming what has commonly come to be known 
as the Monroe doctrine; and in considering present conditions 
it has occurred to me that the American Congress, and, indeed, 
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the American people at large, may well afford to spend a little 
time in reflection upon what we call the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment the greatest danger 
confronting the people of the United States to-day is their 
proneness to depart from the teachings of the “ Fathers of the 

tepublic.” So long as we adhere to the teachings of those who 
planted the standard of human freedom in the Western Hem- 
isphere so long are we safe, but the very moment we depart 
from our ancient moorings, that moment the ship of state is 
encompassed by dangers which threaten the very existence of 
liberty among men. We have weathered many storms since 
first we set sail upon the sea of nations, but, sir, it occurs to 
me that we are now facing the most crucial test of our national 
existence. An irreconcilable contest is brewing. Look at it as we 
may, try to deceive ourselves as we please, the conflict, the inevi- 
table conflict between the races of the earth, is not far distant. 

It has been the policy of the United States ever since the 
birth of the Republic not to interfere with the affairs of the 
nations beyond the seas. We have simply desired to be let 
alone, but have always insisted that European nations should 
not interfere in the affairs of any of the people on this Western 
Hemisphere. This position has been recognized and respected 
by the nations of the earth as fair and just until a recent date, 
when some of the peoples of the Orient, while not openly object- 
ing thereto, have shown by their every act that they did not 
propose to be controlled by it in future. The time has come, in 
my humble judgment, when this great Republic should put the 
world on notice of just where we stand and what we propose to 
stand upon and contend for. 

In order, Mr. Chairman, that we may know just where we 
are among the nations of the earth and for what we shall con- 
tend I have introduced the resolution under discussion, reaf- 
firming the Monroe doctrine; and in order that we may fully 
understand what this action commits us to it is not out of 
place to analyze the Monroe doctrine in its every essential 
element. 

I shall not at this time go into a minute investigation of the 
conditions surrounding us when President Monroe sent his 
famous message to Congress, in which was embodied what we 
know as the Monroe doctrine. The gist of this doctrine, 
or policy, was contained in the farewell address of George 
Washington, when he advised that we extend our commercial 
relations but enter into no political alliance with any European 
country. 

On the 2d day of December, 1823, James Monroe, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, sent his annual message to the Con- 
gress, and, among other things, said: 

In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy 
so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced 
that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of America. This difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments; and 
to the defense of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens. and under which we have enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, this whole Nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in brief, is the Monroe doctrine, and 
when reduced to its last analysis it simply means that the United 
States of America, the great Republic of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, while not interfering in the slightest degree with the 
politics of the Old World, is irrevocably committed to certain 
policies, viz: 

First. That the rights of European or other nations existing 
on December 2, 1823, shall be fully respected. 

Second. That no European or other nation shall, subsequent 
to December 2, 1823, acquire territory in this Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Third. That no European or other nation shall extend its 
holdings in this Western Hemisphere subsequent to December 
2, 1823. 

Fourth. That no European or other nation shall, for the pur- 
pose of oppressing or directing the affairs of any American 
Government, interfere in its internal affairs. 

Fifth. That no European or other nation shall colonize or in 
any manner extend its system of government in this Western 
Hemisphere. 
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. Mr. Chairman, I am not of that class who affect to believe 
that the Monroe doctrine is an “obsolete shibboleth.” 1 am 
not of that class who are constantly proclaiming their allegiance 
to the doctrine of the “universal brotherhood of man.” God 
Almighty, for some reason of His own, has separated the races 
of the earth by a deep and impassable gulf, and it does not lie 
within the power of a few misguided alleged humanitarians to 
bridge this gulf. Just so surely as I believe in the existence of 
God, just so surely do I believe that He has decreed that the 
Caucasian is the highest type of being in all the realm of 
creation. These United States have been established by the 
Caucasian race, and in the providence of God this is, and must 
forever remain, a white man’s country. 

But the conflict between the races is impending. Shall we 
supinely rest in our fancied security, or shall we, true to the 
traditions of the fathers, rise to the occasion. and by reaffirming 
the Monroe doctrine let the nations of the earth know just 
where we stand? 

The Monroe doctrine is the American doctrine—it is the 
foundation stone of real republican government; it is the 
answer which freedom makes to tyranny; it is the protest of 
a free people to monarchy; and it is the solemn declaration 
that the white race shall control this Western Hemisphere. 

I take it, sir, that no man will at this day question the fact 
that what we know as the Monroe doctrine is embedded in our 
institutions as a settled policy of the Republic. Indeed, by its 
long and uninterrupted application in our intercourse with 
foreign nations, it has in fact become a fixed principle in 
international law. But there is some difference of opinion even 
among our own people as to its full meaning. 

If any European nation should undertake by force of arms 
to take possession of any territory of this hemisphere and estab- 
lish a government there, I think there is no man who would not 
consider this act in contravention of the Monroe doctrine, and 
therefore an act of unfriendliness toward the United States. 

If any European or other government should by any means 
acquire territory in this hemisphere, or should extend by any 
means its holdings, or interfere in the affairs of any American 
Government with the intent of oppressing or directing the 
affairs of such Government, I think none will be found who will 
not agree that any such acts contravene the doctrine laid down 
by President Monroe. I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that all 
well-informed persons will agree that the Monroe doctrine 
covers all of these acts which I have mentioned. We now come 
to the point about which there does exist some diversity of 
opinion. I refer to the question of colonization. In order that 
we may make no mistake I desire to quote the exact words 
used by President Monroe in his famous mess»ge to Congress 
wherein was enunciated the policy now known as the Monroe 
doctrine. On the subject of colonization Mr. Monroe used this 
language: 

With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere; but with the Govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great consideration and on just princi- 
ples acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 

Ninety years ago this language was uttered by James Monroe, 
then President of the United States, in his annual mess:ige to 
Congress. While the Congress has never by formal action or 
legislative enactment declared the policy proclaimed by Tresi- 
dent Monroe as the law of the land, yet its repeated indorsement 
by succeeding Presidents, the acquiescence therein by prac- 
tically every succeeding Congress, and its general acceptance by 
the people of this Republic, as well as its universal acknowl- 
edgment by the nations of the earth, have served to give to it 
the force and effect of law. 

Some contend, Mr. Chairman, that although the Monroe doc- 
trine is in full force and effect, it does not extend to and pro- 
hibit the colonization of American territory, provided such 
colonization is with the consent of the American State which it 
is proposed to colonize. I deny this claim. In my humble 
judgment the Monroe doctrine goes to the extent of the 
colonization of any portion of this hemisphere by a people with 
whom the Caucasian can not and will not assimilate, either with 
or without the consent of the controlling or ruling power in the 
territory which it is proposed to colonize. I am convinced that 
a fair interpretation of the Monroe doctrine wil) support, 
and abundantly support, this contention. Listen to the words of 
President Monroe: 


We could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any 
European power in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 

I am not one of those who believe that the United Stites 


should play the part of policeman for the Western Hemisphere, 
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nor am I one of those who believe that this great Republic should 
resolve itself into an agency to collect bad debts for European 
sovereignties. But i do believe that the safety, yea, even the 
life, of the Republic itself depends upon our strict adherence to 
the Monroe doctrine, strictly and literally construed. 

I do not believe that the Monroe doctrine means that the 
United States must stand idly by and witness wholesale arson 
and murder in a sister republic until she shall be called on by 
the existing government, whether de jure or de facto, to inter- 
yene and restore order. God Almighty has planted us in this 
Western Hemisphere: He has blessed us far beyond the average 
of peoples who inhabit the earth; He has permitted us to plant 
in this generous soil the seed of human liberty; He has nur- 
tured the young plant until it has become a mighty tree in the 
forest of human government. I believe that the God of nations 
expects these United States to preserve order, maintain peace, 
and protect liberty in this western land. The Monroe doctrine 
not only inveighs against any European nation interposing in 
the affairs of any American government for the purpose of op- 
pressing such government, but it strongly declares against any 
European government “controlling in any other manner” the 
“destiny ” of such American government. 

The Monroe doctrine was declared and for 90 years has been 
maintained primarily in the interest of the United States, and 
secondly in the interest of every government on this hemisphere. 
I think no one wili controvert this proposition. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if we concede this to be true and we further concede 
that the interposition of any European government in the affairs 
of any American government “for the purpose of oppressing or 
otherwise controlling the destiny of such American government,” 
then it is immaterial whether European colonization of any 
portion of the domain of any American nation is had with or 
without the consent of the government “controlling” such 
American territory. Friendly or hostile colonization by a 
European people on these shores will be practically the same so 
far as the United States are concerned. Friendly or hostile 
colonization by any European power will be “ the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States,” and we 
had just as well face that proposition now as to postpone the 
settlement of the issue to a later day. Our Government has 
never receded one iota from the position taken by President 
Monroe in 1823, but, on the contrary, has on every appropriate 
eceasion reaffirmed and emphasized it as the settled policy of 
this Republic. In the Venezuelan boundary dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, when Great Britain refused to 
arbitrate, that great Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, in 
strong and vigorous language in his message to the Congress 
of date December 17, 1895, reasserted without qualification and 
in unmistakable English the Monroe doctrine in its every 
essential. 

Mr. Chairman, so firmly has this policy been embedded in our 
governmental structure that it has become a strictly American 
doctrine, always adhered to and always upheld, no matter what 
political party may have been in power. It is not a party pol- 
icy ; it is not the property of any political organization; it is not 
an issue in American party politics. It is an American prin- 
ciple, asserted and to be maintained by every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen, regardiess of his party association and oe 
of the section from which he may hail. No matter how widely 
we may differ respecting our internal economic affairs, when it 
comes to defending the flag, proud emblem of our glorious insti- 
tutions, we are all patriots, solemnly pledged to the preserva- 
tion of freedom in this western land and the maintenance of the 
integrity of our civilization and the perpetuity of the purity of 
our race. 

President Grant, in his message to the Congress under date of 
May 28, 1870, relating to San Domingo, said: 

The doctrine promulgated by President Monroe has been adhered to 
by all political rties, and I now deem it proper to assert the equally 
important principle that hereafter no territory on this continent shall 
be regarded as subject of transfer to a European power. 

And this brings me. Mr. Chairman, to the conditions to-day 
confronting this Republic, and which, for its proper solution will 
require our wisest statesmanship and most conservative diplo- 
macy. The student of world politics who does not realize the 
impending and irrepressible conflict between the races of the 
earth has expended his brain force to little purpose. I am not 
an alarmist. I am not a jingo. I favor peace among the na- 
tions of the earth. But, Mr. Chairman, we are confronted at 
this stage of our existence as a Nation by a stern and unchange- 
able condition, and we are not engaged in analyzing a theory. 
We have builded upon this continent the most powerful Repub- 
lic that ever existed among men; we have successfully demon- 
strated to all the world that the white man was entirely capable 
of self-government; we have builded a constitutional govern- 
mental structure as a model for all peoples of all races and all 





times. This Government, constructed by the fathers, has with- 
steod the storms of 137 years on the sea of national life, and 
has survived four years of the fiercest fratricidal strife which 
ever marred the history of any human government since the 
dawn of creation. She stands to-day in all her vigor, strength, 
and beauty, as the proud mistress of the western world. But, 
sir, this Government is confronted to-day by the most danger- 
ous enemy that has ever arisen in her pathway. The hideous 
shadow of race antagonism has fallen across the roadway which 
we, as a Nation, must travel, and try as we may, we can not 
avoid the issue which this condition presents. We must meet 
and solve it, and the earlier the better for us. That a superior 
and an inferior race can not live together on terms of equality 
under the same government is admitted by every intelligent 
human being, and therefore it is perfectly apparent that the 
white man and the negro can never inhabit these United States 
upon any level approaching equality, either social or political. 
There can be no question about this, and in this day of broader 
knowledge of the subject the disfranchisement of the negro in 
the Southern States is acquiesced in by our northern brethren, 
if, indeed, it does not meet with their entire approval. 

But, can this system endure? Is this a solution of the negro 
problem? Must they remain with us always, and, if so, must 
we always meet the issue in this way? I hope not. I sincerely 
trust we may find some solution of the negro problem which 
will be just to us and humane toward them. As I see the 
question to-day there are four solutions of the negro problem 
in the United States: 

First. Segregation on the soil of the United States. 

Second. Gradual deportation to Africa or some other country 
which may be secured for them. 

Third. Amalgamation with our people. 

Fourth. Extermination of all the negroes or persons with 
negro blood in their veins. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the first of these solu- 
tions, namely, segregation on United States soil, would mate- 
rially lessen our troubles. In my humble judgment the only real, 
practical, humane solution of this vexatious problem is the 
gradual deportation of the negro from these shores. I am fully 
aware of the fact that it will require many years and cost many 
millions of dollars, but the number among us will be steadily 
diminishing, and therefore the danger will be greatly lessened 
as the years come and go. In addition to annually lessening 
the danger of a race conflict we will by this method be able to 
give the negro his opportunity to work out his own salvation 
and thus demonstrate to the world his capability for self- 
government. 

The third solution, Mr. Chairman, is absolutely unthinkable 
to a real white man—one who has red corpuscles in his veins. 
The white man who for one moment would allow himself to 
consider this as a solution of the negro problem in the United 
States is a degenerate who has fallen far below the mental and 
social standard of the vilest cannibalistic specimen of the 
African fresh from the jungle. 

The fourth solution is that of exterminating every creature 
of African descent found on the soil of the United States. Of 
course, no one desires to be driven to this extremity, and in this 
day of advanced civilization no one will seriously advocate such 
a policy. But, as brutal and bicoodcurdling as this may seem, 
we will come to just that unless the statesmanship of this age 
will guide us along one or the other of the more humane and 
just methods which I have suggested. The truth is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that deportation is really the only sane, safe, and humane 
solution of the great problem which confronts us, and which in 
the providence of God we must determine. I realize that it is 
a Herculean task, and that to carry it into successful accom- 
plishment will require years of time and millions of money, 
but it can and should be done. It should be done in the in- 
terest both of the white and the colored races. It is best for 
the white man because it preserves the integrity of his race and 
permits the existence of a government under which all men in 
deed and in truth are free and equal. It is best for the colored 
man because it gives him a fair and an equal opportunity with 
all the peoples of the earth to work out his own destiny in his 
own way under a government guaranteeing him an even chance 
with his fellows. The idea that the negro will ever in these 
United States stand upon either a political or social level with 
the white man is an iridescent dream which can never be re- 
alized until God Almighty shall have materially changed the 
whole plan of creation. It will never be. 

Segregation will not solve the problem, because that means an 
existence under the same government; and the world has never 
seen, nor in my judgment will it ever witness, an inferior and 
a superior race living in peace beneath the same flag on terms 
of political or social equality. It is repugnant to the eternal 
decree of the Creator himself, and can not be. Amalgamation, 
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which means the absorption of the proud Caucasian peoples of 
this continent and the substitution therefor of a race of mon- 
grels, surely can find no advocates in the ranks of the dominant 
element of this Republic. 

Extermination of the inferior race can never be considered by 
6 civilized people, and therefore this solution must be elimi- 
nated. Then there remains only one remedy—that of deporta- 
tion. The United States should arrange for a portion of 
Africa or some other suitable territory upon which to colonize 
the American negroes, and arrange to deport so many each year 
until such time as all will have been deported. It is true it 
will require many, very many years in which to carry this plan 
into complete execution, but you must remember that each year 
the number of them among us would be diminished and the 
dangers of racial troubles would be correspondingly lessened. 
It is true that this plan will cost the United States millions of 
money, but not nearly so much as it will eventually cost us to 
keep them among us, not to take into account the millions of 
lives which will be sacrificed through riots and other disturb- 
ances resultant from our futile attempt to place the negro upon 
a pedestal which God Almighty never intended him to occupy. 

I am well aware of the fact that there are those, and they are 
mostly from my own section of the country, who, whenever the 
deportation of the negro is mentioned, almost go into hysterics, 
loudly proclaiming that the South could rot survive without the 
labor of the negro, even going to the extent of claiming that the 
white man can not labor in the hot southern sun. There never 
was a greater mistake. White men do perform manual labor 
under the burning rays of the southern sun, and they can and 
do accomplish just as much as a negro laborer does. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I have plowed cotton and corn beneath 
the burning rays of a southern summer sun and have seen 
many other white men and boys do the same, and it is the 
veriest rot to claim that a white man can not perform manual 
labor in the South during the summer. More than that, Mr. 
Chairman, the latter-day southern negro has become, under the 
baleful influence of his “‘ freedom,” so unreliable and shiftless 
that the southern farmer no longer can depend upon him when 
he really needs him. In fact, we of the South’are to-day abso- 
lutely without farm labor so far as the negro is concerned. The 
southern farmer is in a deplorable condition when it comes to 
farm labor, because the negro will not work, and self-respecting 
white laborers will not go South where their positions as com- 
mon laborers will put them on a level with the negro. Can you 
blame them? Mr. Chairman, the negro population of the 
Southern States has hung like a black cloud over that fair sec- 
tion of our common country for a century. When they were 
slaves their masters could compel them to work, but now that 
they are “free” and in a land where one day’s work will keep 
them for a week it is utterly impossible to get more than one 
day’s work within a week out of them. This condition can not 
always last. There must be a remedy somewhere, and the 
remedy which I have suggested is that of deportation; and this 
is not original with me, but it strikes me as being the only 
feasible and sensible plan. I shall not discuss at this time the 
situation in Mexico, the unhappy Republic to the south of us. 
I am willing to trust the great Democratic President in the 
White House to properly adjust conditions in a manner quite 
agreeable to all parties at interest, to the honor of the United 
States, and with due regard to the integrity of the ‘“ Monroe 
doctrine.” But, Mr. Chairman, looking far beyond present con- 
ditions, I desire to invite the attention of the Congress and the 
country to an impending conflict, the issue of which will change 
the map of the world. I refer to the conflict between the white 
and colored races, which sooner or later will come and which 
will shake the very foundations of our latter-day civilization. 

The conflict is irrepressible; it is inevitable; it must come. 
Are we ready for this stupendous clash? I am quite sure that 
we are not. Shall we supinely rest upon our oars, hugging to 
our breasts the delectable delusion that no nation can afford to 
attack us? Shall we, relying upon the professed desire of the 
great nations of the earth for continued peace, continue the 
policy of reducing our military and naval establishments to the 
minimum? We can not afford this. With all our seacoast, 
with our great frontage on both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, together with our bread expanse on the Gulf of Mexico, 
we must have a Navy second to none in all the world. We 
want peace—we must have peace—and the only way in which 
we can prevent war is to be always in condition to command 
peace. I do not mean that we are to play the part of police- 
man for all the governments on this hemisphere, but I do mean 
that we are to be in such condition at all times as to our naval 
establishment that all the world will take notice and act in 
accordance therewith. 

I am fully aware of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that at the time 
of its promulgation the Monroe doctrine had special reference 








to European nations, but I apprehend that no gentieman at this 
day and under existing conditions would limit its operation to 
the governments of Europe. In 1823 no American statesman 
could possibly have conceived that we would ever be confronted 
with the oriental problems which to-day menace our security. 
That Japan is now contemplating the colonization of a large 
portion of the Republic of Mexico must be perfectly patent to 
every observant citizen of this country; that Japan has at least 
one student at the State university of every State in the Union 
is an undeniable fact; that Japan must have more territory for 
her millions of surplus population is an indisputable fact; and 
that Japan’s policy is one of conquest is beyond the pale of con- 
troversy. When all these facts are considered in connection 
with the further fact that the pride of the Japanese Nation has 
been sorely wounded by our refusal to permit Japanese to be- 
come citizens of this country upon terms of equality, both po- 
litical and social, with us, it needs not the eye of a prophet 
to foresee the impending conflict between the subjects of the 
Mikado and the people of these United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the safety of this Republic demands that no 
people with whom we can not affiliate and assimilate be al- 
lowed a foothold upon these shores. The existence of human 
liberty in this hemisphere depends upon white supremacy. The 
Caucasian can no more assimilate with the Japanese and the 
Yhinese than he can assimilate with the Negro. To assimilate 
with either is simply unthinkable to a self-respecting member of 
the white race. 

Mr. Chairman, this contemplated colonization of a portion of 
Mexico by Japan is the first step toward the inevitable con- 
flict. Shall we permit it? As for myself, I say no—a thou- 
sand times no. If the conflict must come, let it come now. Let 
us tell Japan in language which can not be misunderstood that 
she shall not own one foot of soil in this territory; that this is 
a white man’s country, and that “by the eternal,” with the 
help of God and the Army and Navy of the United States, it 
always will so remain. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the House while I discuss as briefly as possible the necessity 
for monetary legislation and the wisdom of the provisions of 
the bill now under consideration. I am not a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, neither do I claim to be an 
authority on the subject of finance, but as I have had some 
practical experience in banking I believe I have considerable 
knowledge upon this question. While my business has been 
that of banking, I am not here as the representative of the 
banking interests of the country, but as the representative of 
250,000 of as progressive, intelligent, and patriotic a people as 
can be found anywhere on earth. I am representing a large 
agricultural and manufacturing district, where the success of 
the banks depends entirely on the success of the farmer and the 
manufacturer. Any legislation, therefore, that would prove 
hurtful to their interests or the business interests of the coun- 
try in general would also be disastrous to those engaged in 
the banking business. Situated as I have been, I am schooled 
in honest banking, and know practically nothing about the 
corrupt methods employed by the frenzied financiers who 
operate in Wall Street. I am opposed to speciai privilege in 
every form; and while I remain a Member of this House I 
shall Ifave no patience with or lend support to any Dill de- 
signed or intended to give to the banks, either national, State, 
or private, any special privileges that will benefit them at the 
expense of the people. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I must decline to yield, as I have only 29 
minutes, and I can not say all that I desire to say in that time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to ask the gentleman if these 
reserve banks are not exempt from taxation—municipal, 
county, State, and national? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into that. If I 
were to yield to the gentleman from Texas, I should feel com- 
pelled to yield to other gentlemen, and as I had only 30 minutes 
at the beginning, I prefer not having my remarks interrupted. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessity for currency legislation is denied 
by Do one. For many years the people have been demanding re- 
lief, but the party in power failed, neglected, and refused to 
legislate for the general welfare. The present inadequate sys- 
tem has been permitted to stand, and as a result the Wall Street 
interests have not only controlled interest rates, but largely 
fixed the price of all products of the farm and factory. In re- 
turn for this power and privilege the Wall Street interests 
contributed large sums of money to the campaign fund of the 
party then in control, but finally the people were awakened 
and drove from power the party of special privilege and placed 
the affairs of the Government in the hands of the party of 
Jefferson. Now, in fulfillment of our platform pledge we are 
going to give to the people a system of currency that will meet 
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the country’s fluctuating volume of business, prevent the corner- 
ing of the people’s money by a combination of Wall Street 
gamblers, guard the solvency of the banks, supply money sufli- 
cient to meet the actual needs of commerce, and protect the 
people from the vicious methods heretofore employed by those 
who enjoyed special privileges under existing law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, our present banking system has been in ex- 
istence with but little change since 1863. That it is inadequate 
to meet the demands of the country has been proven on more 
occasions than one. Great and powerful interests have been 
able to control the money market, fix the rate of interest, lower 
the price of farm and factory products, and bring on a panic 
whenever they desired to do so. This was forcibly demon- 
strated in 1907, when the Roosevelt panic came on us without 
a moment’s warning—at a time of unprecedented prosperity, 
when the farms had brought forth bumper crops and products 
of all kinds were bringing high prices; at a time when our 
manufacturing establishments were running day and night with 
orders six months in advance; banks all over the country were 
bursting with deposits; labor everywhere was employed at 
moderate wages; our splendid railroads were unable to move 
the freight offered for transportation; in fact, we were in the 
midst of the most universal prosperity the country had ever 
known. There was not a cloud in the sky to throw a shadow 
over our magnificent prospects and the blessings of nature were 
smiling upon us as never before. Yet in the midst of all this 
we were hurled into a financial panic the most unfortunate and 
the most disastrous our Nation has ever known. No money 
could be had to carry on the business of the country, the wheels 
of industry were stopped, thousands of laboring men were 
thrown out of employment, our agriculturists lost millions of 
dollars through decreased prices of farm products, business 
generally was suspended, and want, starvation, and misery pre- 
vailed in many sections of the country, and this, too, in a land 
of plenty. 

Mr. Chairman, such a condition could not have been brought 
about had it not been for the existence of our present financial 
system. The panic of 1907 was simply a money panic brought 
on by the Wall Street gamblers and speculators for the ex- 
press purpose of enriching themselves at the expense of the peo- 
ple. Many times during the past 50 years have these powerfui 
interests extorted from the American people millions of dollars 
through a manipulation of the money market. Under the 
present banking law, which has been in existence for half a 
century, the control of the interest rate on money is largely in 
the hands of the New York bankers and money lenders. Not 
only do they fix the interest rate, but they also control the price 
level, including the stock market, and this has had much to do 
with the high cost of living. While supply and demand, the 
tariff, trusts, and combinations have had something to do with 
the high cost of living. it should also be remembered that the 
fixing of the price level by the money lenders through interest 
rates is an important factor. That there is a relation between 
the volume of money and the price level no one will deny. It 
is simply a law of quantities. In the sale of goods or mer- 
chandise of any kind or of services on one side there is pay- 
ment of money or its equivalent, or a promise to pay money, and 
consequently each increase in the volume of money eventually 
results in a proportionate rise in the level of prices. . This was 
clearly shown in 1896. When the per capita of circulation was 
$21.50, the price of all products were extremely low, but just 
as soon as the circulation medium was increased to $34.50 per 
capita the price of all products of the farm and factory, as 
well as the wages paid to labor, rapidly increased. Therefore in 
the interest of fairness to both producer and consumer the 
xovernment should largely control both the interest rate and the 
level of prices. This has been done in Germany and England 
for many years. In Germany the control of the price level is 
directly in the Government, through the chancellor of the Em- 
pire, who operates it by dictatiug the interest rate at which money 
shall be loaned. In England it is controlled in a different way, 
but the result is practically the same. Under our present system 
the President of the United States has to some extent the arbi- 
trary power to lower or raise the price level by putting money 
into circulation through the United States Treasury or with- 
drawing money from the banks and locking it up in the Treas- 
ury. No matter which course he pursues he is generally criti- 
cized. To use the language of ex-Secretary Lyman J. Gage, “he 
is damned if he does and damned if he doesn’t.” This is an- 
other evil of our inelastic system that should be and will be 
corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, having pointed out many evils of the present 


. currency law, I shall now devote the balance of my time to a 


discussion of the remedy proposed in the pending bill. Before 
taking up a discussion of the provisions of this Democratic 
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bill I desire to congratulate the President of the United States, 
the members of the Cabinet, and especially the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, Mr. Grass, and 
each member of his committee on their splendid work in the 
preparation of this bill. I regard it as one of the greatest 
achievements in the legislative history of our country, and 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that our party is capable 
of constructive legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
The bill before us is a complete redemption of our platform 
pledge made at Baltimore, Md., in 1912, and is also in line with 
the resolutions adopted by the National Grange, the National 
Farmers’ Union, and the American Federation of Labor in the 
Same year. 

The Democratic platform of 1912: 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill, or the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank, and we believe the people of the country will be largely free 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depressions by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary 
relief in localities where such a relief-is needed, with protection from 
control or domination by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not for control 
of business. All legislation on banking and currency should have for 
its purpose the securing of these accommodations on terms of absolute 
security to the public and of complete protection from the misuse of 
the power which wealth gives to those who possess it. 

We condemn the present methods of depositing Government funds in 
a few favorite banks, largely situated in or controlled by Wall Street, 
in return for political favors, and we pledge our party to provide by 
law for their deposit by competitive bidding in the banking institutions 
of the country, national and State, without discrimination as to 
locality, upon approved securities, and subject to call by the Govern- 
ment. 


Platform of the National Grange, 1912: 


Whereas the National Grange recognizes the necessity for the revision 
of our banking system along more equitable and scientific lines: 
Therefore 


Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to the so-called Aldrich 
scheme for centralizing banking, which is in the interest of bankers 
and opposed to the interests of the people. . 

Resolved, That the issue of currency is fundamentally a Government 
function which should be exercised in the interest of all the people and 
not be surrendered as a special privilege to any set of individuals. 

Resolved, That in any revision that may be made of our banking 
system and laws regulating the same, such revision shall be made in the 
interest of the people and not the money lenders. (Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, 46th ann. sess., 1912, pp. 22-23.) 


aa mat 


The nineteenth plank of the platform of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, an organization with 2,000,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers, is as follows: 

We favor a system of finance whereby money shall be issued ex- 
clusively by the Government, with such regulations and restrictions 
as will protect it from manipulation by the banking interests for their 
own private gain. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that in our platform 
adopted at Baltimore we declared in favor of a law requiring 
national banks to pay interest on Government deposits. In this 
connection I desire to state that six years ago, in the Sixtieth 
Congress, I introduced a bill requiring national banks to pay 
2 per cent interest on Government funds and made a vigorous 
effort to have it enacted into law, but the House was controlled 
by the Republicans at that time and the committee to which 
my bill was referred refused to report it. I took the position 
that interest was being paid on township, county, and State 
funds throughout the United States, and there was no reason 
why the Government should give away to the banks in the large 
cities over $1,000,000 each year that rightfully belonged to the 
people. I found upon investigation at the Treasury Department 
that 2 per cent on Government funds deposited with national 
banks during the past 25 years would have amounted to the 
enormous sum of $36.,000.000. While I was unable to get exact 
figures for the years preceding 1886, it is fair to presume that 
since the organization of national banks in 1863, 2 per cent in- 
terest on Government deposits in national banks, compounded 
annually at 2 per cent, would have amounted to over $100.000,- 
000, and this vast sum of money has been absolutely given away. 
Is it any wonder the people turned against the party responsi- 
ble for this exchange of their money for campaign contribu- 
tions? .I fully intended when this Democratic administration 
came into power to reintroduce my bill, but was informed by 
the Treasury Department that the Secretary had the right to 
charge interest on Government deposits in national banks and 
that legislation to that end was unnecessary. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is now collecting 2 per cent interest on all 
deposits of Government funds in national banks, and I am in- 
formed it is netting the Government over $1,000,000 per year. 
The bill under consideration does not provide for 2 per cent 
interest on Government funds deposited with Federal reserve 
banks, but it does provide that 60 per cent of the net earnings 
of such banks, after the payment of 5 per cent dividends to the 
stockholders, shall go to the Government, and this, in my judg- 
ment, will more than equal 2 per cent on Government deposits. 
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Mr. Chairman, this Government has never possessed a first- 
relass banking and eurren¢y system, but I believe when the 
pending bill is enacted into law it will preduce stability in the 
price level, will forever bring to an ead the cornering of money 
by the great banks of our large cities, will furnish the currency 
with which to carry on our stupendous industrial enterprises, 
and protect the people against the extortions of the beneficiaries 
of our present system. Business men entering into contracts 
for the future performance of obligations will know that the 
average of prices for commodities will remain practically the 
same year after year, that there will be no money panies with 
resulting losses, 
business bec: 
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iuse of inability to get bank 
are entitled to it. Under such conditions we have the assur- 
ance of restored competition and great business 
throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, the leading features of the pending bill may 
be summed up as follows: Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, have to 
do with the organization and putting intq operation the pro- 
posed new system. 
referred to are so wise, just, and reasonable that they require 
or need no discussion. 7 has to do with the division of 


credit, provided they 


Section 7 


earnings of the regional reserve banks and provides that after | 


the payment of a 5 per cent dividend on the paid-in capital, 
one-half of the net earnings shall be paid into a surplus fund 


until such fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the paid-in | 


capital, and of the remaining one-half 60 per cent shall go to 
the United States and 40 per cent to the member banks. It 
further provides that after the surplus fund has reached the 
sum of 20 per. cent of the paid-in capital, and the shareholders 
have received the 5 per cent dividend provided for, 60 per cent 
of all excess earnings shall go to the Government and 40 per 
cent to the member banks. In my judgment, this will be a fair 
and equitable distribution of the earnings. It surely can not 
be charged that the Government is not getting the long end of 
the string. 
of capital stock, and the Government is to get 60 per cent of 
the profits after a 5 per cent dividend is paid to the stockholders. 
Some have objected to this provision on the theory that the Gov- 
ernment is going into the banking business. I do not share 
that view. The Government is not going into the banking busi- 
ness in the sense of competing with local banks throughout 
the country. It is only making it possible for competing banks 
to carry on the business of banking and enabling them to meet 
the demand for money with which to conduct the legitimate 
business in their respective communities. 

Sections 8, 9, and 10 merely designate the banks that may 
become members of Federal reserve banks and needs no dis- 
cussion. 

Sections 11 and 12 provide for the creation of a Federal re- 
serve board consisting of seven members, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who shal! be members ex officio, and 
four members chosen by the President of the United States, and 
prescribe their duties. Under the provision of section 12 the 
Federal reserve board is given large powers which, in my judg- 
ment, is right and proper. 

Section 13 provides for the creation of a Federal advisory 
council consisting of as many members as there are Federal 
reserve districts. This board shall have power to meet and 
confer directly with the Federal reserve board on general busi- 
ness conditions; to call for information and to make recom- 
mendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount business, 
note issue, reserve conditions in various districts, and the general 
affairs of the reserve banking system. This I regard as a wise 
provision and will materially aid the Federal reserve board 
in the discharge of its duties. 

Section 14 provides that Federal reserve banks are author- 
ized and directed to supply an elastic volume of paper currency 
by rediscounting notes and bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercial transactions. The section referred to reads as follows: 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve 
bank may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercial transacti that is, notes and 
drawn for agricuitural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or 
proceeds of which have been used or may be used for such purposes, 
the Federal reserve beard to have the right to determine or define 
the character of the paper thus eligible for discount within the mean- 
ing of this act, but such definition shall not include notes or bills 
issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, 
or other investment securities, nor shall anything herein contained 
de construed to prohibit such notes and bills of exchange, secured by 
staple agricultural products or other goods, wares, or merehandise 
from being eligible for such discount. Notes and bills admitted to 


discount under the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity 
of nut more than 90 dzys. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discourt the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having 
& maturity of more than 60 and not more than 120 days when its 











and that there will be no forced sale of their | 


activity | 


The provisions contained in the sections | 


The banks are putting up all the money in the way | 
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own cash reserve exceeds 334 per cent of its total outstanding demand 
liabilities exclusive of its outstanding Federal reserve notes by an 
amount to be fixed by the Federal reserve beard, but not more than 
50 per cent of the total paper so discounted for any member bank 
shal! have a maturity of mere than 90 days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances of such banks which are based on the 
exportation or importation of goeds and whieh mature in not more 
than six months and bear the signature of at least one member bank 
in addition to that of the acceptor. ‘The amount so discounted shall 
at no time exceed one-half the capital of the bank for which the 
rediscounts are made, 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or in- 
dorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation redis- 
counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall 
not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upen it having not more than six months sight to 
run and growing out of transactions involving the importation or ex- 
portation of goods, but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount 
equal at any time in the aggregate to more than one-half the face 
value of its paid-up and unimpaired capital. 


In the language of one who has given this subject a great 
deal of study this section would work admirably, for as the 
crops should ripen and the time should come to move them 
the needed promissory notes and bills of exchange would be 
brongbt into being automatically, and part of them would be 


presented at the Government reserve banks for paper eur- 
renecy to be taken and used as bank reserves—the basis of 


bank credits. Later, when the time should arrive for paying 
to the Government the money called for by the notes and bills, 
the money paid in would be kept out of circulation if there 
should be enovgh in use without it. Thus the needed retire- 
ment would be brought about almost automatically and the 
Government would not enter the banking business at all. The 
taking of risks from the loaning of money and bank credits 
would be by the banks, the private institutions, at the same 


| time the power of the existing Banking and Money Trust to 


control the money market would be terminated and the solvency 
of the banks would be protected. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed functions of the Federal reserve 
banks toward the public are to not only supply an elastic cur- 
rency and to adjust its volume with a view to accommodating 
the commerce of the country, but also to promote a stable price 
ievel—a stable purchasing power for money. This will be done 
through the adjustment of the interest rate, as is provided in 
section 15, and reads as follows: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power to establish each week, 
or as often as required, subjeet to review and determination of the 
Federal reserve board, a rate of discount to be charged by such bank 
for each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view of accommo- 
dating the commerce of the country. 

It will therefore be observed that the Federal reserve banks, 
acting with a veto power in the Federal reserve board, will con- 
trol the interest rate at which business paper is to be redis- 
counted over its counter, and the interest rate of the whole num- 
ber of Federal reserve banks will determine whether or not 
gold shall be shipped from abroad. By raising the rate of inter- 
est cold will come in from other countries and by lowering the 
rate of interest its importation will cease. By this method and 
through the issuance of paper currency the business interests of 
the country will be furnished with a sufficient volume of money 
to meet any increase in business that may arise. For each 
thousand dollars that member banks secure and place in their 
reserves, they can safely increase bank credits five times that 
amount, and this increase in the volume of bank credit will 
draw interest for the banks, while the interest from the paper 
currency will go to the Federal Government. Through this 
method banks will be able to make large loans, and the Govern- 
ment will control the interest rate, and by so doing control the 
impertation of gold from abroad and also supply a paper cur- 
rency, which will be loaned to the banks at the prevailing rate, 


|} and with such a system in use it will be impossible for the 


| Money Trust to corner the money market. 


Persons engaged in 
legitimate business will at all times be able to borrow money— 
provided, of course, they can furnish the required security. 


| While it will be possible for those who need more money in 
bills of exchange issued or | 
the | 


their business to get it, yet there will be no danger of over- 
issuance of paper currency, due to the fact that each Federal 
reserve bank will have an adjustable interest rate at which it 
will rediscount business paper, and this rate will be kept at a 
point where just enough money and bank credit will be in use 
to produce a stable price level. If the price level for commodi- 
ties rises, the interest rate will be raised a little; if the tendency 
of the price level should be downward, then the interest rate will 
be lowered. When the interest rate is raised, borrowers—to 
some extent, at least—will take up their loans and the demand 
for. money will be lessened, and these conditions will lessen the 
volume of money and bank credits in use, and result in a lower 
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price level for commodities. In the meantime the volume of 
peper currency will be elxstic in volume and gold can be had at 
any time through the adjustment of our interest rate; therefore, 
the people will always be able to secure funds to carry on 
legitimate business—provided, of course, they have bankable 
paper for rediscount. 

Section 16 provides that after one year from the passage of 
this act all Government funds shall be deposited in Federal 
reserve banks—the Government to distribute them equitably 
between different sections. The ultimate withdrawal of these 
funds from the national banks in the large cities has much to 
do with the opposition a few of the big bankers are putting up 
The deposit of Government money in national 
banks located in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis has been the 
source of large profits to these banks, and, as a matter of 
course, they dislike very much to surrender this advantage. 

Section 19 provides for the refunding of 2 per cent Govern- 
ment bonds in the following language: 


That upon application the Secretary of the Treasury shall exchange 
the 2 per cent bonds of the United States bearing the circulation 
privilege deposited by any national banking association with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as security for circulating notes for 3 per 
cent bonds of the United States without the circulation privilege, pay- 
able after 20 years from date of issue, and exempt from Federal, State, 
and municipal taxation both as to income and principal. No national 
bank shall, in any one year, present 2 per cent bonds for exchange in 
the manner hereinbefore provided to an amount exceeding 5 per cent of 
the total amount of bonds on deposit with the Treasurer by said bank 
for circulation purposes. Should any national bank fail in any one 
year to so exchange its full quota of 2 per cent bonds under the terms 
of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury may permit any other 
national bank or banks to exchange bonds in excess of the 5 per cent 
aforesaid in any amount equal to the deficiency caused by the failure 
of any one or more banks to make exchange in any one year, allotment 
to be made to applying banks in proportion to their holdings of bonds. 
At the expiration of 20 years from the passage of this act every holder 
of United States 2 per cent bonds then outstanding shall receive pay- 
ment at par and accrued interest. 


against this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, there has been some criticism of this section, 
but in my opinion it is very unjust. The 2 per cent bonds re- 
ferred to were bought by the banks in good faith for the pur- 
pose of securing circulation. Every dollar’s worth of, them 
sold at a premium because of their circulation privilege. Under 
our present system the Government required national banks to 
buy these bonds and take out circulation, and now if the Gov- 
ernment, by law, takes away from these bonds the circulating 
would unquestionably result’ in a loss of 
millions of dollars to the banks holding these bonds, it is only 
fair and just that the Government should protect the banks 


privilege, which 


against such loss, 


2 per cent bonds is wise, just. and proper. To do less would be 
to confiscate the property of the national banks. Another very 
wise provision is found in section 20. which reduces the reserve 
country banks are required to maintain from 15 to 12 per cent. 
This provision will release a large sum of money now held in 
reserve and transfer it to the channels of trade. In my opinion 
a 12 per cent reserve under the proposed law is much safer 
than a 15 per cent reserve under existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past eight years I have tried to 
secure legislation permitting national banks to make a limited 
amount of loans on real estate, but such legislation has been 
impossible on account of the attitude of the Senate. That real 
estate is the best security in the world no one will deny, and 
there never has been a just reason why national banks should 
not have been allowed to make real-estate loans equal at least 
to 50 per cent of their capital stock. 

Section 26 of the pending bill permits national banks to make 
real-estate loans in a sum equal to 25 per cent of their capital 
and surplus or 50 per cent of their time deposits, and in my 
humble opinion is a very wise provision. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated upon this floor and fre- 
quently stated in the press that the banks of the country are 
opposed to this bill. 
do not believe that 5 per cent of the 27,000 bankers scattered 
thronghout the States are opposed to this legislation. I am 
aware of the fact that a few of our big bankers doing business 
in the large reserve cities are opposing the bill, and I can 
readily understand their motives in doing. so. For many years 
under our present system they have held on deposit the reserves 
of thousands of country banks and also a very large per cent 
of Government funds, which deposits have been the source of 
great income to these banks; and, as a matter of course, their 
selfishness impels them to oppose any legislation that would 
deprive them of this special privilege. But so far as the great 
army of country bankers are concerned, they are not opposed 
to this bill. There are about 100 banks in the district I repre- 
sent, and I do not know of a single one opposing this legislation. 
Neither do I know of a single bank in the State of Indiana in 
sympathy with those who are fighting the bill. 
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ity of our bankers depend entirely upon the success of the 
farmers, manufacturers, and business men in their respective 
communities, and they believe this bill will be conducive of bet- 
ter business conditions generally throughout the entire country, 
and that better business conditions means better business for 
them. In other words, the country bankers look at this bill 
from the standpoint of the general good, while the big bankers 
in the large cities view it from the standpoint of their own 
selfish interests. 

Mr. Chairman, as the time allotted to me has expired, I 
want to say, in conclusion, that in my opinion this bill will 
bring great and permanent good to the country, will make 
money panics an impossibility, and protect the people against 
the vicious methods heretofore employed by those who operate 
on Wall Street. Believing this, I shall give the bill my hearty 
and enthusiastic support. [Applause.] 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from one of the local papers 
of to-flay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting an editorial from one of the evening papers. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. What is it about? 

Mr. FALCONER. I will say that it has to do with the result 
of the election in Maine. 

Mr. HELVERING. I had a notion to ask the same thing. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has in mind the wrong 
editorial. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an address by my colleague from Idaho [Mr. Smit] 
delivered at Fairview, Ohio, a large part of which discusses the 
suffrage question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course this will go in the back part of the 
REcoRD? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. . 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk 
a communication which I have to-day mailed to the Spenker, 
and I ask that it be read for the information of the cominittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1913. 
To the Speaker and the House of Representatives: 


I hereby resign as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, my resignation to take effect im- 
mediately 


Very respectfully, SYDNEY ANDERSON. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the indul- 
gence of the House because due appreciation of established 
usages, a proper regard for the opinions of my colleagues on 
the floor, and a suitable respect for the rights of the people who 
sent me here and are entitled to know my motives as their 
public servant seem to require that I state. and perhaps amplify. 
the causes which induce me to take this somewhat radical and 
unprecedented step. 

I can state those reasons in a sentence. 

I am induced to resign my membership on the Committee on 
Ways and Means because the rules of this House and the sys- 
tem of legislation which is in vogue here deprive me of my 
opportunity for service to the country upon that committee, 
and because my continuance as a member of the committee 
must be construed into an acquiescence in a fraud upon those 
who have a right to believe and do believe that I have had or 
shall have some part in framing the legislation réported by that 
committee. I tell you, sir. that no man is worthy to represent 
the least of the people upon this floor who can justify his 
presence here upon a less ground than the hope that he may be 
of service to his countrymen and that by industry and the 
studious application of whatever ability he may possess he may 
make his service here of value. Yet, under the system of legis- 
lation which has been established here, he can indulge no rea- 
sonable hope of living up to the standard of service which he 
may properly set for himself. 

The rules of the House, written and unwritten. deprive me of 
my opportunity for service, and the system of legislation, visi- 
ble and invisible, which pertains here strips me of my preroga- 




























































































































Therefore the provision for refunding the 































































I deny the accuracy of this statement. I 
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tives as a representative of the people. I should ‘be unworthy ; 
of the great and intelligent constituency which sent me here if; 
I did not resent it, if I did not pretest against it. Nor is the 
situation in which I find myself unique. I know. there are 
many men in the House who find their inability te make their: 
industry and ability effective in legislation irksome and dis-' 
heartening. If the present system continues, the inevitable 
result must be that men of industry and ability will no longer 
seek membership in the House. 

The Ways and Means Committee is recognized as the great 
committee of the House. I accepted a place upon it in the 
hope that I might, by diligent study and industrious applica- 
tion, make my membership in the committee serviceable and of 

value to those who desire to see a genuine and scientific re- 
vision of the tariff. I have studied diligently and worked 
industriously, but I am forced to the cenclusion, by the irresist- 
ible logic of events, that no amount of study or application on 
my part can avail under the system of legislation which has 
been here established to reduce the burdens or increase the 
benefits which might fow frem such a revision. 

I have had no part in making the tariff bill which passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate. I shall have none. 
I am overwhelmed, discouraged, disheartened by the uselessness 
and the terrible fruitlessness of it all. 

It is true that I am still permitted ‘to cast my vote, but I do 
so with the foreknowledge that it will not count. The votes 
are counted and the returns made up before my vote is cast. 

It is true that I may still offer an amendment, but though 
that amendment was suggested by the Apostle Paul it could 
not be adopted. 

It is true I may still lift my voice in argument, but though 
my logic were as irresistible as the tide of human progress 
itself, and though I speke with the voice of the Angel ‘Gabriel, 
I could not change a line or sentence of the language of the bill. 

My feeling with reference to the matter may be best under- 
stood by having recourse to the history of the tariff bill. 

I have said that the Ways and Means Committee is the big 
committee of the House. For many years it has been composed 
of 21 members, as it is at present. Of this membership 14 
are Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 1 Progressive. Seven of 
the Democrats come from States included in the 14 Southern 
States, to which I shall subsequently have reference. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the last Congress, of which I was not 
a member, held open hearings from January 6 to February 1, 
preparatory to constructing the pending bill. In my opinion 
these hearings were useless, so far as accurate information on 
cost of preduction or conditions of competition, either here or 
abroad. are concerned. Immediately following the close of 
these hearings the Democratic members of the committee held 
daily and secret meetings, during which the details of the bill 
were determined. What influences prevailed in determining 
these details, no one, except the majority members of the com- 
mittee, knows. They have not taken the minority into their 
confidence any more than they have the public. These secret 
meetings continued until April 8, when the bill was reported, 
not to the House, but to a caucus composed of the Democratic 
Members. It was debated in this unofficial body until April 
19, which was Saturday, and on the following Monday intro- 
duced by Mr. UnpEerwoop and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It contained 14 schedules, with upward of 
4,000 items, affecting every considerable industry of the United 
States, and included, in addition to radical changes in the .ad- 
ministrative provisions, a new section providing for a graduated 
income tax. On Monday morning, April 21, the whole com- 
mittee was called together for the first time to consider the 
tariff bill. There was no discussion, no consideration, no op- 
portunity for amendment or to vote on separate paragraphs or 
items. Some one moved to report the bill; the ayes and nays 
were demanded, and, upon the roll call, the bill was erdered re- 
ported. The whole proceeding occupied iess than 30 minutes, 
and this was the extent of my participation in the framing of 
the tariff bill. It would be humorous if it were not so tragic. 

Every day I receive letters, briefs, and petitions from people 
who labor under the pecniiar delusion that as a member of the 
committee I may in some way help them; that I have had or may 
have some influence, some voice, in determining the rates or the 
language of the bill. I write them that it is not so; that I 
have had no part in constructing the bill, and will have none. 
My membership is at once a farce and a fraud. 

Debate in the House began en April 23 and continued for 
12 hours a day until May 8. Not a single amendment or sug- 
gestion offered by any ene of the hundred and forty-odd mem- 
bers of the minority in 156 hours of debate was adopted. It 
follows as a necessary conclusion that the sum total ef human | 
wisdom had been expended upon the bill when it left the Demo- 
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cratic caucus, or that members of the caucus were bound by its 
rules, written or unwritten, to vote against any amendments 
offered by the minority, no matter how meritorious. The first 
proposition is absurd; but if it were not, its falsity is demon- 
strated by the fact that suggestions and amendments of the 
minority were adopted and written into the bill by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. The undisputed fact is that the whole 
bill, in form and substance, was determined by the caucus 
beyond the possibility of change before it came into the House 
at all. 

Under these circumstances it is proper to consider the caucus 
as an institution, its organization and its relation to legis- 
lation, 

The caucus system is new only in form. In effect it has been 
in use for many years. The questions which it presents are not 
political. I disclaim any partisan purpose in discussing them 
at this time. 

These questions reach the very foundation of representative 
government, for the effect of the caucus is to deprive the mi- 
nority wholly of participation in the actual making of legisia- 
tion. Under this system 141 congressional districts are wholly 
unrepresented. Nine States—Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wy- 
oming—are totally deprived of any participation in the making 
of legislation vitally affecting their imterests, for these States 
send no Democrats to the House and consequently are not rep- 
sented in the legislative annex where legisintion is really made. 
Highteen other States are partially unrepresented. Eight out of 
11 districts in California, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 9 out of 10 in 
Minnesota, 10 out of 12 in Michigan, and 25 out of 36 in Penn- 
sylvania are wholly without representation. It requires no 
argument to demonstrate the iniquity of this situation. Its 
sectional and discriminative results are apparent in legislation, 

The right of the people to representation in making the laws 
by which they shall be governed necessarily carries with it the 
proposition that their Representatives, when elected, shall bave 
opportunity to participate in the actual making of legislation 
and that the preregatives and powers essential to this partici- 
pation will be preserved. 

These essentials are not numerous. They may be summed up 
in the right of debate, to offer amendments, and to vote as one’s 
judgment dictates, without coercion or restriction, 

The caucus preserves the shadow but destroys the substance 
of these rights. 

A Member may debate, offer amendments, and vote, but the 
verdict has already been rendered by a packed jury. 

No one would claim that a man’s right to a trial by jury was 
preserved if the jury tmpaneled were already bound to return a 
verdict against him. Yet this is the exact situation in the 
House. 

The caucus not only destroys tke representation of the minor- 
ity but of a minority of the majority, for it binds the votes of 
both maicvrity and minority of the caucus as a unit in the 
House against all suggestion, amendment, and deba 

It m: 7 be claimed that no action of a caucus can bind the vote 
of a Member on the floor of the House. Doubtless this is theo- 
retically true, but every man who has felt the sting of the party 
lash and the prick of the organization spur knows that actually 
it is not true. It is not true. 

There is yet another essential to good legislation. It is that 
the acts of Representatives should be always open to the scru- 
tiny of the public. The Constitution recognizes this, for it 
provides: 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings and from time to 
time publish the same * and the yeas and nays of the \iem- 
bers of either House on any waasdaae shali, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

The caucus destroys the force of this provision, The caucus 
is the real legislative body and its proceedings are essentially 
secret. The yeas and nays and the proceedings of the House 
are valuable records to the public only when they recora the 
real transactions of the House and the real attitude of its nem- 
bership. The real attitude of the majority party, which under 
the caucus system is in complete control of legislation, is dis- 
closed only in the caucus, and hence the record provided by the 
Constitution is a false or at least inaccurate and useless one. 

Again, the use of the caucus system may be justified by some 
on the ground of its good purpose and of its occasional good 
results. I will net deny that some good things have been done 
even under the caucus system. The bills passed by that un- 
official body have ccentained things for which I would be glad 
to vote. Yet the same reasoning which now attempts to justify 
a caucus would justify a despotism. I can not believe in a 
despotism because I know that despots have done some good in 
the world. Nor does the right of representation seem less 
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precious because it is denied by th‘s benevolent beast, the 
caucus. 

The caucus holds the same place in legislation that the hold- 
ing company does in finance. 

The holding company enables a few men to control the policy 
of great corporations by the investment of a small amount of 
capital, 

The caucus enables a few men to control the policy of legis- 
lation by the exercise of a limited amount of power. 

A financier who wishes to control a great corporation organ- 
izes a second corporation or holding company to hold the con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the first. He then controls a 
majority of the stock in the holding company. Thus he reduces 
the amount of capital necessary to control the policy of the cor- 
poration from one-half of the aggregate capital of the corpora- 
tion to one-fourth—or less if the stock is widely distributed. 
Under this benevolent scheme the minority stockholder has no 
real voice in determining the policy of the corporation. The 
real control is not vested in a majority of the capital of the cor- 
poration, but in a minority owned by those who control 2 ma- 
jority of the stock of the holding company. 

It is all very simple and very effective. 

The few men who desire to control the policy of legislation in 
the House organize the members of the majority party into a 
holding company—the caucus. Under a rule, written or un- 
written, a majority vote of the holding company, the caucus, 
binds the whole membership of the caucus to vote as a unit in 
the House. Thus a minority of the membership of the House 
controls the legislative policy of the whole House in the actual 
making of legislation and renders ineffective the service, indus- 
try, and ability of the minority. 

It is all very simple and very effective. 

I quote from Thompson on Corporations: 

New Jersey and perhaps a few other States now permit the organiza- 
tion of corporations known as “ holding corporations.” The design of 
such corporations in the light of their history is evident, and from this 
it is apparent that their real purpose is to form and foster monopolies 
and combinations It is surprising at least that any legislature in 
recent years as against present antitrust and antimonopoly senti- 
ments, should authorize the formation and existence of corporations 
for such purposes, and to make it easily within their power to prac- 
tically neutralize and nullify all antitrust laws. uch institutions are 
only fathered by States that have gone “corporation mad.” A holding 
corporation, as the name indicates, is one organized for the purpose of 
owning and holding the stock of other corporations. Such a corpora- 
tion may acquire a part or all of the capital stock of any other cor- 
ede ae either manufacturing or quasi public: and it is managed by a 

vard of directors and.’as the owner of a majority of the stock of any 
other corporation, the board of directors of the latter becomes the 
mere instrument or pliant tool for carrying out the designs of the hold- 
ing corporation; and where any one holding corporation owns all or a 
majority of the stock of several corporations organized for similar pur- 
poses it can manage, control, and manipulate these as its designing 
directors may desire. 

How illuminating this statement is when its terms are ap- 
plied to the caucus system. 

But the control of the legislative policy of the House is much 
more centralized than would appear from this simple state- 
ment. It would be obviously impossible for a few men to con- 
trol legislation for long or upon many and varied subjects if 
the membership of the House were free to vote as the facts 
developed and their own judgment of those facts dictated. The 
interests of the country, taken as a whole, are too diversified 
to permit of the permanent organization of a majority of the 
whole House upon a variety of subjects of legislation. In other 
words, the control of a few can only be perpetuated by the 
estublishment of a scheme which permits the few to outvote 
the many. 

I am told that only very infrequently the total number of 
votes cast for or against a proposition in the caucus exceeds 
100. It is not so difficult to find 100 men whose sectional in- 
terests are sufficiently identical to permit of practical organi- 
zation and control by a few men. 

The judicious distribution of patronage 
tyrannical power of the administration will accomplish much in 
this direction. I do not say that Members consciously permit 
themselves to be used by the few. I merely assert that com- 
munity and identity of interests, such as is possible on sectional 
grounds, are strong factors in maintaining organization. 

The concert of old Members, who, by long familiarity and 
usage. know the rules and are familiar with the methods by 
which bills may be sidetracked or gently strangled to death 
in the dark. so as never to reach consideration in the House. 
and who know how to oppose bills while exhibiting zeal the 
other way, and the rule of seniority in the appointment of com- 
mnittees, all conduce to perpetuate the rule of the few. 

Fourteen Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
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Virginia—alone send 129 Democrats to the House, enough to 
control the legislative policy of the caucus, and hence of the 
House. 

The Members from these 14 Southern States hold 38 out of 
a total of 58 chairmanships of committees in the House. They 
hold every important chairmanship save one. 

Twelve Northern States—Indiana, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Colorado, 
California, Montana, and New Hampshire—send 130 Democrats 
to the House. These 130 Democrats from 12 Northern States 
hold 14 chairmanships, all of which are unimportant save one, 
the Committee on Appropriations, held by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzerrarp]. 

The State of Georgia, represented by 12 Democrats, has the 
chairmanships of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Coinage, Weights, and Measures; and Education; while 
Indiana, with 13 Democrats, gets Expenditures in the War De- 
partment, and Printing. Alabama sends 9 Democrats and gets 
Waysand Means, Judiciary, Immigration and Naturalization, and 
Pensions, while New Jersey sends 11 Democrats and gets Elec- 
tions No. 2, which is not a legislative committee at all. Mis- 
souri, with 14 Democrats, gets Expenditures in the State De- 
partment; Merchant Marine and Fisheries; Election of the 
President, Vice President, and so forth: Accounts; and Roads: 
while Ohio, with 19 Democrats, gets Elections No. 1, Invalid 
Pensions, and Enrotled Bills. Two of these committees do not 
have legislation referred to them. Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina send 26 Democrats, who hold 8 chairman- 
ships—Banking and Currency, Foreign Affairs. Military Affairs, 
Claims, Reform in the Civil Service, Expenses in the Department 
of Agriculture, Agriculture, and Insular Affairs. Five of these 
committees are of the first class. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Colorado, California, Montana, and New Hampshire send 25 
Democrats and get no chairmanships at all. The State of Texas 
sends 18 Democrats and gets 6 chairmanships, 2 of the first 
class, while the State of Illinois sends 20 and gets 3 chair- 
manships of committees, 2 of which never meet and the other 
of which is relatively unimportant. Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi contribute 33 Democrats to the con- 
trol of the caucus and are rewarded with 7 chairmanships, 


| including Post Office and Post Roads, Naval Affairs, Territories, 


and the District of Columbia, while New York contributes 3 
and gets 3 chairmanships. 1 of which, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, is of the first class. 

If these facts and figures merely demonstrated that discrimina- 
tion had been practiced in favor of the South in the distribution 
of political plums, I should not complain. That is not my 
affair. But it requires only a little knowledge of the power 
wielded by the chairman of a committee in his committee room 
and on the floor of the House under the rules to see in these 
facts and figures a rea! significance. 

Of course the chairman of a committee can not report a bill 
without the consent of a majority of the committee, but under 
the unwritten, and. I believe, the unbroken, rule no majority has 
ever reported a bill without the consent of the chairman. On 
the floor the bill is absolutely in his hands. 

It is obvious that the power to say that legislation shall not 
be considered is the power to legislate. [t is this negative power 
which lends real significance to these chairmanships. This nega- 
tive or obstructive power rests in the hands of a few men and 
may be exerted at any of the various stages of the bill’s progress 
toward final passage. It is greatly enhanced by the restrictive 
character of the rules and the inefficiency of the legislative 
system in general. 

One’s first impressions of the legislative machinery is of its 
tremendous inertia—the difficulty of setting the wheels in mo- 
tion. This inertia constitutes the first tine of defense of the ob- 
structionist and reactionary. But once public sentiment has set 
the wheels in motion, the negative or obstructive power to 
which I have referred may be used to wholly prevent or nullify 
results. 

Up to the close of the second session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress 25.453 bills had been introduced. Of this number practi- 
cally 22.000 were of a private character. Of the remaining 
3,500 about 700 were reported. ‘ 

Of this 700 bills, 196 became laws during the session referred 
to. Out of the total bills passed by the House at this session 
120 were passed by unanimous consent: in other words. were 
bills of such private and local character that no single objection 
to their passage was made in the House. Of the remainder, 17 
were appropriation bills, 6 were tariff bills. and the remainder 
public bills of more or less importance. An examination of the 
Recorp shows that practically no legislation which was not 
privileged under the rules or made privileged by special rules 
was passed except on Calendar Wednesday. ‘The passing of the 
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parcel-post legislation, of the anti-injunction bill, of the good- 

roads legislation was made possible only by the passage of spe- 
cial rules. The whole situation may be summed up in the state- 
ment that, as a genera] proposition, substantive legislation is 
possible only by the suspension of the ordinary restrictive rules 
of the House and the passage of the bill under a special order. 
These special orders are always restrictive of the right of de- 
bate and amendments, and their passage can be justified only 
on the ground of necessity. This necessity should disappear 
under such reform of the rules as would permit of consideration 
of bills in the ordinary course of legislation. 

The inefficiency of the system is startling both as relates to 
substantive legislation and the raising and expenditure of the 
public funds. For 10 or 12 days we spend 12 hours a day in 
the consideration of a tariff bill and then adjourn 3 days at 
a time for 2 months. We spend money on big things with a 
lavish and unconcerned prodigality. We are stingy in small 
things to a point of parsimoniousness. The system is extrava- 
gant and wasteful of both time and money. 

I do not make a charge of inefficiency without evidence, for 
I made a somewhat careful examination of its results. The 
first regular session of the Sixty-second Congress convened on 
the 4th day of December, 1911, and adjourned on the 26th day 
of August, 1912. Sessions were held on 210 days, and on 19 
of these days the House adjourned without doing any business; 
so that there were actually 191 days for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Eighty-three of these 191 days, or 43 per cent, were con- 
sumed in the initial consideration in the House of appropriation 
bills. 

The appropriation bills, of course, must be passed every 
year. In the main they contain routine appropriations solely. 
The time consumed in their consideration prevents considera- 
tion of substantive legislation, and the method of their consid- 
eration conduces to tremendous waste of the people’s money. 

In this same session there were 139 roll calls and 44 calls of 
the House. Figuring an average of 40 minutes for a call and 
a legislative day of 5 hours, something more than 24 days, or 
12 per cent of the time of the House, was used in calling the 
roll. Certainly it will not be claimed by me that the roll calls 
were too numerous, but I believe that the time consumed by 
roll calls is by far too great. With the increased membership 
in the House there is increased necessity for the adoption of a 
new method of calling the roll which will reduce the actual 
time consumed. 

The present legislative machinery is the development of 
nearly 130 years. While great commercial concerns of the 
country are stretching every energy toward greater efficiency in 
the methods of conducting their business, we are content with 
an inefficient and absolutely wasteful system because that sys- 
tem has been handed down to us by our forefathers. If a 
business concern exhibited the same reluctance to establish 
new and modern methods in the conduct of its business as the 
House of Representatives does it would soon be left behind in 
the march of progress, outstripped in the race of competition. 
This is exactly what has happened in the House. We have 
simply failed to revise our methods and to keep the machinery 
of legislation abreast of the march of civilization. 

Do the people of the country wonder why the great economic 
problems involved in the adjustment of the relations between 
labor and capital, production and consumption, the enlargement 
of the scope of our institutions remain unsolved and the de- 
mand of the people for popular government remains ungranted? 
There never has been a time in the history of the Republic 
when so many minds, so much genius in the people as a whole, 
was being expended in the attempt to solve these problems as 
now. Yet this great force finds no outlet for its expression in 
the adequate and necessary forms of law, because the machinery 
by which it must necessarily be expressed is inadequate for 
that purpose. So these problems, the demands for reform, pile 
higher and higher year by year. 

Some day the people will come to understand that the methods 
of legislation must themselves be reformed before they can 
yield reform. 

I do not contend that we should ignore the wisdom and ex- 
perience of, 180 years. I do contend that we should have 
the courage to tear down the crazy patchwork we have erected 
and by reconstruction make it efficient and responsive to popular 
demand. 

a If those who believe in progressive, scientific government 
should fail in their attempt to work out the economic reforms 
which they believe essential to the continued happiness and 
prosperity of the people, it will be because they have not recog- 
nized the importance of the machinery and its control in secur- 
ing these reforms. As long as men opposed to reform are in 
control of the machinery by which reform must be effected 

there will be no reform. 


I wish to make a fight for reform of our legislative machin- 
ery. In making it I want to be free from any obligation or sense 
of obligation to any man or set of men, unhampered by any 
sense of loyalty to a committee which unwritten rules may 
prescribe. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor and prestige which mem- 
bership on the Ways and Means Committee conveys to the pub- 
lic mind. The honor is an empty honor and the prestige fruit- 
less under a scheme of legislation which deprives one of the 
opportunity for service which his membership should give. 
Indeed, these very facts—the presumed honor and prestige— 
make of such membership a fraud and deception. 

I am fully persuaded that no substantive legislation which 
shall really respond to the demands of the people for reforms 
is possible of enactment under the existing system of iegisla- 
tion. Because I so believe, because that system is ineffective, 
because it disfranchises great sections of the country, and be- 
cause it renders service and ability ineffective I am convinced 
that reform in rules, methods, and practices is to-day our gre:t- 
est political necessity. 

I frankly hope that the action which I have taken will em- 
phasize the situation which exists in the House and that it will 
arouse the country to a real sense of the iniquity, injustice, 
and inefficiency of the system. 

I frankly hope that what I have said will arouse the whole 
people to protest, to a determination to assert their right to 
effective representation. I believe they can be relied upon to 
act intelligently when they are well informed, and I shal] have 
mistaken their temper if they do not, in the near future, de- 
mand the reconstruction of the system which deprives them of 
the vital right of a free government. . [Applause.] 

Mr. STONE. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Quin]. s 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to say to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
who just preceded me on this floor, that he need not be per- 
turbed over the Democratic caucus. He need not be worried 
over the fact that a few chairmanships have gone to the sclid 
South. I want to say to him that the Democracy of the South 
are not in politics.for pie. The people of the South believe in 
Democracy. They believe and know that it is the party that 
will relieve the people of this country from the oppression of 
special privilege, greed, and graft. I want to say to him that 
this caucus of whieh he speaks has brought out the best tariff 
bill that this country has ever known. It has brought out a 
currency bill that is going to put the stock gamblers of Wall 
Street out of commission: It has brought out these measures 
for the people, and at the regular session in December we will 
bring out an antitrust bill and enact it into law that will re- 
lieve the people of this country from the great oppressors of 
humanity. [Applause.] 

In my judgment this is a great piece of constructiveelegisla- 
tion, and under the genius of this Government is the most ap- 
propriate legislation that could be made touching the currency 
system. 

There is not an intelligent, thinking man within the broad 
domain of this great Republic who does not know that some 
reform is needed in our banking laws. The Republican Party 
endeavored to fasten the Aldrich bill upon the people of this 
country. 

The wicked Money Trust and all of its allies wanted the 
Aldrich bill to become the law of this land, because the power- 
ful banks that belong to that system and all of its allied in- 
dustries would still be able to control the money of the United 
States through the central bank as proposed in that scheme. 

The American people and all independent enterprises would 
have continued to remain helpless in the time of financial stress 
and storm if that measure had been enacted into law. 

The people of this country looking for relief have turned their 
faces to an independent and honest Democracy. Will they 
get that which they seek? 

The Glass bill is not perfect, but, gentlemen, it is sufficient to 
give great relief, and absolutely sufficient to prevent a money 
or bank panic in the United States. It is the best bill that 
could consistently be put into operation now. 

I am for the bill and want to see it enacted into law at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This measure is for the benefit of all the people and all legiti- 
mate banking and other enterprises. 

Who is it that finds fault with this currency bill, which pro- 
poses to have the money of this Government deposited, drawing 
interest, in 12 regional banks in this country under the control 
of the Government, and all currency issued to be guaranteed 
by the Government itself? 

When you come to the last analysis, it is that crowd of bank- 
ers in New York that have such close relations with the stock 
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exchanges, and have for all of these years been keeping the re- 
serves of the other banks of this country to promote stock 
gambling instead of fostering legitimate business. 

Some of these potentia! influences induee legitimate country 
bankers to believe that this bill will be detrimental to the bank- 
ing business. 

Why is it that the American Bankers’ Association at its 
meeting in the city of New Orleans unanimously indorsed the 
Aldrich bill! when many bankers present and voting had never 
read the bill, much less spent any time studying it and apply- 
ing its provisions to practical banking? 

Who ean explain why many of these same bankers condemn 
this bill, which insures a square deal to all portions of the 
United States and every branch of legitimate industry? 

After the faultfinders discovered that they could not change 
the Glass bill in the House they moved the seat of their opera- 
tions over to the Senate. 

The President of the United States is behind this bill, and 

. everyone knows that he is patriotic in his endeavors to secure 
the best currency law possible for all the country. [Applause.] 

He has no favorites and is always ready to do battle against 
the Money Trust and all forms of special privilege. [Applause.]} 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] waxed eloquent, 
forsooth, because the Democratic caucus did not prohibit the 
interlocking of directors in this bill. He ought to know that 
the Democracy in that same caucus passed a resolution in- 


structing the Judiciary Committee to bring out a bill early in | 


the next session of Congress that will eut this cancer from the 
body of commerce in the United States. [Applause.] 

The Democracy is going to pass then an antitrust law that 
will have iron teeth in it. 

At an early date the gentleman from Kansas and his crowd 
will have an opportunity to help decapitate every commercial 
vampire in the United States. 

There is no man in Congress who is more anxious than I to 
break up the trusts in this country, but we can not do every- 
thing in a day. 

We can not prevent the interlocking of directors in this bank- 
ing bill, but it will be done later. 

Many of us thought it ought to go into this law as a part-of 
it. but wiser and more experienced heads in our eamp said not. 

Everybody knows that the ‘nterlocking of directors in the 
big banks, industrial, quasi public, and public-service corpora- 
tions is one of the worst evils known to modern business in 
this eountry. 

This iniquitous feature of the greed, avarice, selfishness, 
and corruption in the abuse of corporate power is the daddy of 
trusts, unlawful combines, and monopolies. 

The sworn evidence before the Pujo committee makes it plain 
that the Money Trust does exist in reality, and that all of the 
trusts of this Republie are directly connected, interlocked, and 
allied with this powerful vampire. 

So long as the present money and banking system continues, 


the money power will be able at will to grip its avaricious hands | 


upon the American people. 

The disclosures before that committee made it known to all 
men that the money power is connected with the Wall Street 
gamblers in stocks and bonds, cotton, and other agricultural 
products. 

The same evidence shows that the panic in the fall of 1907 
was brought on by the gamblers in New York City when the big 
banks let them have virtually all of the reserves of the banks 
of the United States. Gentlemen, all of that element of citi- 
zenry has engendered an especial hostility toward this bill. 
The law which the Democracy is giving this country prevents 
and prohibits a single dollar of the currency issued under the 
provisions of this measure from being used by the speculators 
and gamblers on the stock exchanges. 

This is a wise provision and ought to be the law always. The 
Glass bill is for the producers in this country, all legitimate 
commercial and agricultural business. Speculators never pro- 
duce anything; they simply work schemes to acquire the wealth 
that working people produce by their effort and labor. Of 
course none of this currency should be allowed to go into any 
such channels. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL, 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] and the gentle- 
min from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] seem to be very much exer- 
eised over the fact that the President appoints the board that 
is to be the real head of the reserve association. They fear 
grave danger of political and partisan rule How can some of 
these faultfinders reconcile their speeches now with their votes 
on a prior oceasion when they voted for the Vreeland-Aldrich 
measure, which gave one single appointee of a President of this 


Republie the power to issue $500,000,000 of currency without 
consulting anybody? 





I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the people want the 
Government te eontrol the banks under this bill, but the special- 
privilege crowd are all exceedingly anxious that the banking 
fraternity should contro! the board. I stand for the rights of 
the people of this country, and E am voting for them to control 
through the President and the Senate, for the people in the final 
analysis are financially responsible for every dollar of this cur- 
rency. There never was a gold dollar in the world any stronger 
than the currency that will be issued under the provisions of 
this bill, and every banker who has studied this measure knows 
this is true. 

The Wall Street crowd realizes that this piece of legislation 
is taking away from them the power to control the money and 
to a large extent the agricultural products of this country; that 
is the chief reason why this opposition appears to regional re- 
serve banks and Government control. 

All of that crowd is very anxious for a central bank. What 
the people want and need is decentralization. They want this 
money scattered out over the whole country so all legitimate en- 
terprises everywhere can have a chance at this money to carry 
on business without bowing down before the golden calf in the 
temple of the money power, and paying exorbitant rates of in- 
terest, and in panicky times being informed that they can not 
get any money at all. 

My friends, do you know that the greed and selfishness that 
operate in the hearts of some men who have money to lend 
actually makes them want money to be scarce and hard to get 
so that the interest rate will remain high? If you do not know 
this go out and talk with some honest money lenders who will 
tell you the truth. ° 

We are all human; and bankers are actuated by the incentive 
to make profits, and it is natural for them to obtain as high a 
rate of interest as they can get. Most people do this when 
they loan money. . 

It is the duty of Congress to allow them reasonable profits, 
and it is the further duty of Congress to do all in its power to 
make conditions such that the borrowers of money for legiti- 
mate enterprises can get money at reasonable rates. 

AGRICULTUF 4L FEATURES. 


This measure permits the farmer to have a show to get money 
to carry on his business as well as any other enterprise. 

He has the right to hold his crop to get a fair profit for his 
labor. 

Under our present system the cottox carmer is forced to sell 
his eotten in the fall because the banks ean not let him nor his 
merchant have the money to hold the eetton for several mouths 
in order that he might get the proper price for his cotton. 

The same thing is true of other agricultural products. Under 
this bill the lecal bank can let the farmer have money for six 
months on his cotton stored in a warehouse: and after the local 
bank has carried the loan for three months that bank can redis- 
count the note at the reserve association bank for the remain- 
ing three months. and when that time expires he can renew 
the paper for six months more under the same plan. 

The farmer is not any speculator. but is a wealth producer 
and is entitled to share in the benefits of this measure. The 
intimation that he is a speeulator when he holds his crop for an 
honest price is tantamount to an insult to the honest, hard- 
working farmer. [Applause.] 

The stock and cotton exchanges have been gambling in his 
product all of these years, and imstead of his tnbor being 
valued by him himself it hasbeen valued by the gamblers in his 
products. 

The merchant knows what he is going to charge for his goods 
in order to make a profit, and he fixes the price and holds his 
goods on the shelf unless he gets the price at which he has 
marked them. 

The farmer takes his cotton to town and asks the merchant 
what he will give him for his cotton. 

His merchant tells him he has just received a “ wire,” 
figures in that message is the market price. 

It may be much below the-eost of production, but the farmer 
has to accept it because he owes the merchant, and neither he 
nor his merehant can get banks to carry loans for any great 
length of time. The cotton gamblers fixed that price. and the 
poor farmer is helpless. The Glass bill will net let any of this 
money go to these cotton gamblers, but it will permit the mer- 
chant and the farmer to borrow this money. so that the prod- 
uct of the farm can be marketed im a gradual and opportune 
way in order that the real law of supply and demand will 
govern the price of farm products. This ought to be the rule 
of all buman labor. If the farmer did not owe anybody. be 
could hold his crop; but necessity forees him to sell all of his 
crop in the fall of the year. He certainly needs the help of 
this currency Dill. 


and the 
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RURAL CREDITS, 


The agricultural classes have always been compelled to pay 
a high rate of interest. In my district the farmers never could 
borrow more than 40 per cent of values, and the rate was from 
8 per cent up—mostly up. [Laughter.] The poorer the man the 
higher the rate of interest that is charged. In other words, if he 
is poor, he is going to be kept poor under the system that is now 
in vogue. Our banks always desire to loan their money to the 
very best advantage to the bank, and this is good, sound policy, 
and it is one reason why the small farm borrower is compelled 
to pay a high rate of interest. I am in favor of this Govern- 
ment establishing a rural credit system similar to the system 
now in force in some of the foreign countries. The farmers 
of the United States are the backbone of the country; they are 
the real wealth producers, and should have every opportunity 
to develop the agricultural business and live in ease and com- 
fort. - 

Our cauctis passed a resolution directing the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to bring out a rural credit bill at the 
next session of Congress. 

It is time that Democracy is getting busy to show the people 
that legislation will be enacted for the whole people, instead of 
special favors for the privileged classes. 

Farm lands constitute the best security in the world and cer- 
tainly should be entitled to low rates of interest, for the profits 
of the farm are generally small. 

The rural credit system will enable the farmers of this coun- 
try to borrow money at less than 5 per cent, which will inspire 
them to heroic efforts in the race of life. 

Some people call this populistic, but I am for it, because I 
know it ‘is thoroughly practicable and will not only be of untold 
penefit to the farming class but will develop the greatest busi- 
ness that the world has ever known. 

When the farmers are prosperous the bankers, merchants, 
laboring men and professional men, and transportation com- 
panies prosper in proportion. 

You stop the farmers in the United States for 24 months and 
the wheels of commerce would stand still and famine would be 
in the land. 

Gentlemen, you had just as well get ready to pass the bill 
establishing a rural-credit system in this Republic, because it is 
coming, and coming in a hurry, too. 

If we do not give the American people this great constructive 
legislation after we pass this currency bill the people will put 
men in Congress who will come to the front with such a law. 

The honest citizenship of this country means to keep Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who will constantly wage war against 
special privileges and do courageous service for the rights of 
men. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, you will perhaps recall that 
a few days ago, when the Caminetti case was under discussion, 
and when the distinguished chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was engaged in his eloquent but vain attempt to 
defend the Attorney General, a new Member on this side of the 
aisle had the effrontery to ask him a rather embarrassing 
question. The gentleman from Alabama most courteously and 
convincingly answered him somewhat in this wise: ‘“‘ You new, 
fresh Member, I do not know you or where you come from.” 

I am aware that as a result of a few observations which I 
desire to make—and which ought to be embarrassing to the 
Democratic Party, whether or not they will be so in fact—I am 
laying myself open to a similar retort courteous. There is so 
much that is wholly admirable in the Federal reserve act to 
reform our banking and currency system that I do not intend, 
at all events until later in the debate on the bill, to criticize 
the relatively few provisions thereof which seem to me fraught 
with danger to sound banking methods. I desire at this time 
to consider an aspect of legislation which has been forced upon 
the attention of us all by the star-chamber methods which have 
attended the framing of this bill. 

As a newcomer here I have for, the past five or six months 
been studying the modus operandi of legislation in this House. 
But, alas, I-can not understand. If the fault is mine, I want 
to be enlightened. I came to Washington with certain precon- 
ceived ideas. I came with the idea that all Representatives in 
Congress, like all men, were born free and equal, and as such 
had equal rights, duties, and privileges in shaping legislation. 
But my observation has already shown me that in the Sixty- 
third Congress those rights, duties, and privileges belong only 
to the Democratic majority members. 

It is true that 2 membor of the minority may, at the whim 
of the majority, express his views; but even so, he is forced 
to the realization that he but wastes his time and his breath, 








for the edict has gone forth that no minority ideas or sugges- 
tions, however meritorious, shall be adopted in matters of real 
moment. 

Mr. Chairman, does not such a condition contravene the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States? And does it not 
impair the usefulness of the House to reject the counsel of a 
considerable portion of its membership? I believe in parties, 
and I freely admit the responsibility of the party in power in 
shaping legislation; but no party has a monopoly of wisdom. 
An individual may, if he will, refuse the advice and guidance 
of others, for he only is the loser; but the party in power, the 
steward and the servant of the whole people, can not honorably 
pursue any such course. There is an esprit de corps, a pride of 
association, that in political contests often bind men together. 
But I had believed in my innocence that when men took office 
they would and should subordinate party obligations to the 
general welfare, and that it was both unpatriotic and dis- 
honorable for a man—no matter at whose behest—to vote con- 
trary to his convictions. And so it has been with feelings of | 
regret and disappointment that I have seen that in this House 
the chief consideration of the majority—indeed, the only ap- 
parent consideration—has been given to party prestige. The 
Democratic Party has shown all too clearly its apprehension 
that that prestige might be impaired if tendered and often 
sorely needed aid were accepted from the minority. 

Take the case of the tariff bill. Parties differ in policies and 
principles, and it was but proper that the Democratic Party 
should, in the first instance, attempt to draft a bill which should 
accord with the policies and principles of that party. But 
there were in the bill so drafted many, many things which were 
not only indefensible in themselves, but which were diametrically 
opposed to the Democratic platform and to the preelection 
promises and pledges of the leaders of the party. And they are 
in that bill to-day. Whether because of pride of opinion, of 
caucus obligation, or of Executive pressure, the attempt of the 
minority to save the majority from error and the country from 
dire disaster was spurned. This same tendency to regard all 
the patriotism and all the common sense and all the wisdom as 
exclusively possessed by the majority was but too manifest in 
the treatment of the Caminetti case, of the deficiency bill, and 
for a time—though happily not for long—of the Mexican 
Situation. And in the second great measure to be considered at 
this special session the Democratic Party appears to be riding 
to the same kind of a fall. 

The so-called currency bill, said to be the child of the brain 
of some principal whose name and even whose identity are 
still undisclosed, has been pored over for some weeks or 
even months by the Democratic members, or by some of the 
Democratic members, of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. It is no discourtesy to them to say that they are ama- 
teurs in the great problem which has taxed some of the great- 
est experts and thinkers of the world. Only 5 of the 14, I be- 
lieve, were even members of that committee six months ago, 
and but one was a member of it prior to the last Congress; 
indeed, but two of them were in Congress at all. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that if any one of us were stockholders 
of but one national bank he would not trust its destinies to 
the good offices of these amiable amateurs. And yet they are 
to tear up by the roots the entire banking system of the United 
States, the country whose industries are the most colossal and 
manifold and whose financial system is the most complex of 
any Nation on the globe. These gentlemen are not to be blamed 
for their inexperience, for this shortcoming is inevitable in a 
committee of this House dealing with a subject at once so intri- 
cate and so little understood. There is no disposition, either, 
to doubt that they have done the very best that they, unaided, 
could do. But the country has a right to blame them most bit- 
terly for having declined assistance, from whatever source de- 
rived; for having refused to throw open the doors of their 
committee room—as did even the Democratic Committee on 
Ways and Means—to anyone who might attempt to give aid: 
for having brought to the framing of this bill the methods of 
the recluse and the hermit. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that the whole Committee on Banking and Currency has not 
considered this bill? 

Mr, ROGERS. I mean to say that the minority Members have 
had no participation whatever in framing this measure. 

Within but a few days, for example, the majority Members 
have refused to give ear to men already in Washington, already 
in conference with a committee of the Senate—men of ideas, 
ability, and experience, whether or not their views were in all 
respects worthy to be followed. ‘The minority members of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Banking and Currency Committee have until a few days ago 
been kept from the committee room, have been as ignorant of the 
progress of events as if they were afflicted with a contagious 
disease. Of what use is a minority Member on the floor of the 
House or in committee if participation is denied him and if all 
legislation of importance is practically completed before it even 
sees the light of day in full committee or in this Chamber? Is 
legislation by caucus to be substituted for legislation by the 
great House of Representatives? For a season, perhaps, but I 
am bold to think not for long. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask my colleague if the 
same statement he has made about banking and currency ap- 
plies to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which he is an 
honored member? 

Mr. ROGERS. In answer to that, I may say that although 
there was at one time an apparent disposition on the part of the 
majority Members to keep in exclusive control the problems be- 
fore it, yet later, as a result of the urgent representations of the 
minority leader, that situation has been somewhat remedied, 
and the minority Members lately have been received freely and 
cordially in the conclaves of that committee. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask one other question? I am 
very glad to hear that there is at least one committee where 
minority Members are being fairly treated, and I infer, per- 
haps rightly, that the Member from Massachusetts would not 
therefore consider it necessary to resign from that committee, 
as has another Member within a short time from the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROGERS. My resignation has not yet been prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, if men older and wiser than I are to be be- 
lieved, not in the palmiest days of Czar Reed and of Speaker 
Cannon was the monarchy a tithe as absolute as now. Never 
did the lash of the presidential and caucus whip cut so deep 
as to-day. It is not strange that one Democratic Member of 
this Congress revolted. The only wonder and pity is there 
were not many more. The Democratic Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hircucock] said in the course of debate on August 29 
last, after the debate on the tariff bill had been in progress in 
the Senate six or seven weeks: 

Mr. Hitcucock. Mr. President, this is the first amendment to the 
tariff bill which has been proposed from the Democratic side. * * * 

To my mind it was, to say the least, a mistake to endeavor in a 
Democratic caucus to bind the individual to the details, for instance, 
of the pending section providing an income tax. It seems to me that 
the individual Democrat, like the individual Republican, ought to be 
permitted by his party to stand here and vote for his convictions. 

After all, Senators here were elected to the Senate not to a caucus, 
and it is in the interest of the public welfare that great questions of 
this sort be debated in public and decided in public, particularly when 
we are engaged in formative, fundamental legislation of this sort. 

So, Mr. President, it seemed to me a mistake when my party under- 
took to decide the details of the income-tax bill in the caucus. Still, 
I did not leave the caucus on that account. I left the caucus when I 
asked the privilege of being permitted in the open Senate to introduce 
a legitimate amendment for the taxation of trusts, and that privilege 
was denied me. I asked it not only for myself but I asked it for other 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber who believe in the =a and 
want to see it engrafted upon the pending bill. Those men, if com- 
pelled to vote against my amendment, which I am here to-day to urge, 
will have difficulty in explaining to their constituents why they have 
done so. It is not right for the party to put them in that position 
when no great party issue is involved. 

It has been an unpleasant sight to me, as it has been to many Dem- 
ocrats during the last few days in this Chamber, when Senators on the 
Republican side of the Chamber have proposed amendments to the 
income-tax provision that appeal to the sense of justice and appeal to 
the judgment of Senators on this side, but who, because of caucus rule, 
were compelled to vote against such amendments. I do not think that 
is a worthy sight in the Senate of the United States. I do not believe 
it is right to bind individua] Senators and compel them to vote against 
their conscience and their judgment upon such amendments when no 
party policy is involved. 4 

Mr. President, in order to justify myself for the position I am tak- 
ing, I shall go a little further, and perhaps verge upon the improper in 
reference to the Democratic caucus of which I was a part. Like all 
caucuses, I believe the fact to be that our Democratic caucus degener- 
ated into a political machine. * * * 

The votes have been published, so I am revealing none of the secrets 
of that caucus when I say that 18 Members of the Senate voted for my 
amendment and 23 appeared to vote against it. I say “ appeared” 
because it is a fact, which I shall take the liberty of stating, that the 
nine Democratic members of the Committee on Finance voted as a unit, 
regardless of their convictions. So we have a wheel within a wheel, a 
machine within a machine. The inner machine controlled the caucus. 
The vote cast was not the correct expression even of the caucus, 


That same day, as it happened, appeared an editorial in the 
Washington Times, a portion of which appears apposite in this 
connection : 

The trouble is that under the rigorous system that came in with 
Democratic control the caucus is used to enforce organization policies 


to the last detail. In effect, it is the instrument by which a garrote is 
fastened on the throat of ali individuality and independence. 


From this status to that of an arrogant bossism and a contemptible 
is shorter than perhaps leaders of the now dominant 
he men who, holding the reins of power, drive hard and 
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fast, generally feel pretty confident that their destination is a good 
one. But they fall too easily into ways of tyranny and arrogance. 
No better method of legislation has yet been devised than that of open 
and frank discussion, free and untrammeled yoting, and honest deter- 
mination of the majority’s wish. 

Small wonder that there is growing revolt in both Houses against the 
extremes of caucus rule. Caucus rule, through which a few bosses im- 
posed their will on the party and through it on the country, was the 
real thing that wrecked Republicanism. It will wreck Democracy, too, 
in time, and in a gocd deal shorter time than it required in the other 
case, for the country understands better now and is less willing to be 
patient with such methods. 


It is a_good time for leaders to have a care and avoid becoming 
drivers. Drivers are not much in political vogue nowadays. 

If, as the proverb says, there is wisdom in the multitude of 
counselors, the legislative efficiency of all the Members of the 
House should be greater than that of any fraction thereof. 
Why not, then, give the country the benefit of the greater effti- 
ciency instead of intrusting its interests exclusively to a mem- 
bership majority, especially when that majority is fortuitous 
and does not represent in its sentiments a majority of the 
people of the United States? And why not make it a virtue— 
which it is—and not a disgrace—which it is not—for a Member 
who may approve of a bill as a whole, but who at the same 
time objects to certain details, to voice that objection, not in 
a caucus, secret and without legal standing, but in the Halls of 
Congress where alone, under the sanctity of the Constitution, 
legislation can be enacted. It is only in this way, Mr. Chairman, 
that the National Legislature can cease to be but an adjunct 
to the Executive and again achieve its proud and constitutional 
position as a coordinate branch of the Government of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly, the committee de- 
termined to rise, and the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7837, the currency 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

RECESS. 
* Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House take a recess until 8 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess until 8 o'clock. Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock 


and 14 minutes p. m.) the House 
yas in recess until 8 o’clock 


p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7837, the currency bill, with Mr. 
GARNER in the chair. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to my col- 
league of the committee, Mr. Setpomrince. [Applause.] 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman. the responsibility for 
legislation in our country always rests with the party in power. 
The Democratic Party could not if it would evade this obliga- 
tion, and its right to receive the continued confidence and sup- 
port of the people depends in large measure upon its ability to 
direct and control the great executive and legislative forces of 
the Government. Performance must now give place to profes- 
sion and legislative act must square with platform declaration. 

For the majority to share this responsibility of administra- 
tion with the minority would be to confess its incapacity for 
government and its inability to legislate on matters affecting 
the general welfare of the country. ; 

A political party, like an individual, can not remain sta- 
tionary ; it must develop or deteriorate. The person whose mind 
lies dormant and inactive soon finds himself outstripped in the 
race of life, and the party which does not rise to conditions of 
growth and enlargement of service will ultimately be discredited 
and relieved of power. 

The Democratic Party to-day is better qualified to perform 
a great constructive service to the country than any other 
political organization. Through the past 17 years of defeat it 
has been encouraged and stimulated by the fact, that it stood 
for certain great principles of government that ultimately 
would bring victory to its banners. Those who were lured by 
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the prize of office and the benefits of privileged legislation for- 
sook its ranks and left the party purified, strong, and aggressive 
to carry out the policies to which it had been committed. 

The President, mindful of the great responsibility resting 
upon him as the leader of his party, has not left the country in 
doubt as to the constructive policies which it should advocate. 
Recognizing the overwhelming majority cast against the Repub- 
lican organization, not only as a protest against its subserviency 
to great privileged interests but also as a demand for remedial 
legislation, he did net hesitate to convene the Sixty-third Con- 
gress in extraordinary session to consider two great legislative 
measures of constructive character. 

The Underwood tariff bill will soon be enacted into law. 
It is an evidence of Democratic fidelity; it measures foursquare 
with Democratic declarations on the tariff; it strikes true to 
every note of Democratic policy. We can go to the country on 
this measure with clean hands and a clear purpose. We have 
kept the faifh, and we will receive the reward which is assured 
to those who are true to principle and profession. The country 
will not reject the Democratic Party beeause its record on tariff 
legislation is indefinite and open to misconception. The law is 
clear and explicit, and we challenge our opponents to meet us 
on the issues raised through its operation and enforeement. 

We are now asked to consider a second great constructive 
piece of legislation in the proposed banking and currency faw 
which has been reported to the House and which bears the im- 
print of party approval. No one questions the need for cur- 
rency legislation at the earliest possible date. Even before the 
unforeseen panic of 1907 the press and forum resounded with 
appeals to Congress for relief along this line. The Republican 
Party recognized the force of these appeals when it established 
the National Monetary Commission and sent it abroad to gather 
material for congressional action. Had that party remained in 
power there is no doubt that it would have been committed to 
the policy outlined by this commission and would have given 
over the great banking agencies of the country to private con- 
trol and operation. The Democratie Party has no apology to 
moke for discarding the law proposed by the Monetary Com- 
mission, as it is definitely committed to a policy of Government 
control as against private control. 

Our present banking and currency system is largely the out- 
growth of necessity. It was established during a period of 
great financial stress which was produced by the Civil War. 
It was.not the result of profound study and investigation, but 
vas the product of imperative conditions. The demand for 
revision of our currency laws largely arises out of our marvel- 
ous national development, and also the obligation to lay strong 
and secure foundations for the needs of the future. We must 
establish workable monetary machinery which shall adjust 
itself to the ebb and flow of the tides of domestic and foreign 
commerce. We do not condemn the great financial leaders of 
the past for the present inadequate nature of our currency 
laws. They faced great national emergencies, and we recog- 
nize the fact that the measures which they proposed met the 
needs of their day and brought the ship of state safely across 
tempestuous seas to a safe and secure harbor. 

The greenback and national-bank note have performed a 
useful but costly service in our financial system. but no 
thoughtful student of finance contends that they should have a 
permanent place in our currency supply. The marvelous de- 
velopment of our natural resources, the widening of our export 
trade, the increased production of gold, and above all, the 
confidence of our people in the integrity and permanency of our 
Jovernment, have been the causes which have spared our finan- 
cial system from collapse and failure to meet its requirements. 

There are always those who assert that the old way is better 
than the new; that the machinery of to-day will surely do the 
work of to-morrow; that we should be content with present 
appliances and not concern ourselves with those that may be 
needed for the greater tasks of the future. This doctrine is 
absolutely abhorrent to progressive spirit; if accepted and fol- 
lowed it would check national growth, stifle enterprise, and dull 
the ardor of individual ambition. 

Our financial legisiation for the past 50 years has been of 
the patchwork variety. We lave tried in many ways to repair 
a defect in one particular, only to learn in a few years that 
more serious defects existed. We have finally arrived at the 
point where there is general agreement that we must abandon 
our present system and adopt one which is more responsive to 
modern conditions and which promises security and adaptation 
to future growth. 

In discussing the bill before us one is strongly tempted to in- 
dulre in a recital of the banking and currency history of our 
country, but such reference would be of little benefit in the 
consideration of this measure, which deals with present condi- 
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tions which are the outgrowth of our marvelous national expan- 
sion. The experiences of the past should teach us the path of 
safety and prudenee in matters of this nature and point the way 
to successful and proper legislation. 

In order that we may understand some of the benefits that 
are expected to follow from the passage of this bill, let us 
briefly consider some of the defects of our present system and 
the means proposed to overcome them. Prof. Laughlin, who 
holds the chair of political economy in the Chieago University, 
has clearly stated some of these defects to be, first, inelasticity ; 
second, the ineffective use of our zold supply; third, dissolving 
tendency of our bank reserves in time of panic; and, fourth, the 
lack of coordination of operation by the banking institutions of 
the country. 

The Banking and Currency Committee during the months of 
January and February of this year conducted a series of ex- 
haustive hearings regarding this propesed legislation. State- 
ments were made before the committee by men who are recog- 
nized as authorities in the domains of finnnee and commerce 
regarding the defects of our banking system and the proper 
means to remedy them. There was general agreement that our 
present system is inelastic; that it is not related in any wav to 
the demands of trade or exchange. Our gold and silver certifi- 
cates, Treasury notes, and national-bank notes are all fixed in 
volume, and the quantity in circulation may be out of all propor- 
tion to the actual needs of the people. Under our present sys- 
tem the circulation expands when interest rates are low and 
prosperity prevails. There is no power of contraction, and when 
panic symptoms appear there is an abnormal demand for cnr- 
reney, which, owing to the rigidity of volume, can not be 
supplied. This results in a contraction of loans and withhold- 
ing of credit, which causes loss and embarrassment in all lines 
of trade and industry. This abnormal demand for eurrency 
always produces an increase of interest rates, which fafls most 
heavily upon the producer and consumer. 

In 1912 the total bank deposits of the country amounted to 
$17,024.067.606. and the amount of money in the United States 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30. 1912, exclusive of na- 
tional-bank cireulation, was approximately $3.648.800,000. Of 
this amount. according to the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, $364.300.000, or 9.98 per cent, was in the Treasury 
as assets; $1.563,800.000, or 42.86 per cent. was in reporting 
banks, exeluding those of the island possessions; and $1,720,- 
700,000, or 47.16 per cent, was in circulation among the people. 
The per capita circulation in 1912 was $34.34, an increase in 10 
years of $5.91. 

In 1909 for every dollar of bank capital in existence there 
was $5.30 of deposits. In 1912 for every dollar there was $5.63 
of deposits. Against every dollar of capital in 1909 there was 
loaned out $5.43. and in 1912. $5.77. For every dollar of capital, 
an individual deposit of $2.87, and in 1912 there was $2.96. In 
surplus, and other profits of national banks in 1909 there was 
1909 the ratio of specie and legal-tender money to individual 
deposits was $1 of specie to $5.87 of deposits, and in 1912 it was 
$1 to $6.58. These figures are taken from the comptroller’s re- 
port of 1912 and are based upon the reports of national banks 
only. 

I present herewith a table of all reporting banks—national, 
State. trust companies, savings. and private—for the years 1909 
and 1912. which fully demonstrates the growing funetion which 
credit performs in our business transactions and how necessary 
it is that this function should be recognized and promoted in 
legislation of banking character: 





1909 1912 

Showing ratio of capital to— 

IEE CE no So cis cain onkneimmmeniamemanh $1. 00-$7.80 | $1.00-$8. 51 

Sse ia le ttaicss ake edene tn 1.00- 6.32 | 1.00- 6.98 

Aggregate resources............. WScswribincetaasenes 1.00-11.72 | 1.00-12.49 
Showing ratio of capital and surplus to— 

ok, Ma ee a aes 1.00- 3.86 | 1.00- 4.06 
Showing ratio of specie and legal tenders to— 

SPUNINY CIN ons oie le oan cu ances dudbadee ances 1.00- 9.87 1. 00-10. 83 


I have presented the above figures to demonstrate the fact 
that we are constantly expanding the lonning power of our 
banks) The danger of this expansion does not lie in the fact 
that it is founded on too small a reserve of lawful money, but 
in the fact that there is no regular method of expansion and 
contraction. What we are striving to do in this bill is to create 
such an operation of loaning functions vs will preduce ecur- 
rency when needed and cause it to be withdrawn when the 
necessity for its use has disappeared. 

It may be claimed that these figures demonstrate the effec*- 
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conditions which obtained in 1907 may not be repeated with 
even greater disastrous consequences. The bill under consider- 
ation provides for elasticity of the currency through the follow- 
ing procedure, which can best be demonstrated by the use of an 
illustration : 

Jones is a merchant who desires to borrow $1,000 from his 
bank in order to purchase goods for his fall trade. Under the 
operation of this bill he would take his note to his banker and 
request the loan of $1,000 for 60 days. The banker accepts his 
note and the transaction as far as Jones is concerned is closed 
until the note matures. Other merchants find themselves in 
need of funds and they, too, discount their paper with the banker. 
Later on the banker finds himself unable to meet the demand 
made upon him for loans, and in order to meet these demands, 
which are legitimate and for commercial purposes, he takes the 
notes made by Jones and other merchants to the Federal reserve 
bank of his district and offers them for rediscount. The Federal 
reserve bank finding that the paper presented comes within the 
provisions of the law accepts it for rediscount, taking the bank’s 
indorsement as security. If the Federal reserve bank finds itself 
unable to issue currency for the paper without encroaching upon 
the reserve requirement of this bill it will take the paper pre- 
sented for rediscount to the Federal reserve board at Washing- 
ton and request the issuance of ‘Treasury notes to the amount 
of paper presented. The Federal board will grant the request 
if it is satisfied the security is sufficient, and will issue the 
Treasury notes upon the indorsement of the Federal reserve 
bank. The transaction is a simple one and the borrowers have 
received the accommodation desired, which has enabled them 
to purchase the goods for their customers and helped the pro- 
ducer to that extent. 

Let us take another illustration: It is harvest time in the 
West; farmers are bringing their wheat to the market and 
are anxious to secure currency with which to pay their debts 
which have accumulated during the winter and spring months. 
The resources of the banks have been taxed to the utmost and 
many bankers find themselves at the limit of their loaning 
power. Under the present law there is no place to which they 
can go for relief except to the large central reserve banks. It 
is possible that they may be able to find funds with which to 
supply their customers, but these are often procured at an 
additional interest cost; or it may be that they will find the 
funds in the city absolutely unavailable, and then the cry goes 
up for help from the Treasury Department. But what will hap- 
pen in this crop emergency under the present bill? The agri- 
cultural bank will find ample facilities for the rediscount of its 
agricultural paper and the stress upon our banking institutions 
at times of crop movement will be largely relieved. It is a 
strange paradox that a wealthy naticn like ours should find 
itself annually in a condition of financial inability to meet the 
needs of our agricultural sections. 
these needs are fully supplied, and if it accomplishes no other 
purpose than this, it should be entitled to general support. 

The currency which will be issued against the paper described 
in the bill will have back of it several guarantors: First, it has 
the liability of the original maker; second, it has the indorse- 
ment of the local bank, which carries with it not only all of its 
assets, but also the double liability of its stockholders; third, 
it has the indorsement of the Federal reserve bank, which car- 
ries with it the assets of all the member banks, together with 
the double liability of their stockholders and also the assets of 
the Federal reserve bank, including a gold reserve of 334 per 
cent; and fourth, it has the guaranty of the General Govern- 
ment. 

This, it seems to me, illustrates the method of expanding the 
currency under the law proposed. In 60 days the merchant has 
sold his goods and is ready to pay off his note. The bank then 
withdraws the collateral from the Federal reserve bank, which 
then proceeds to cancel the amount of Treasury notes issued 
against it, and.the transaction is closed, the currency being 
coniracted to that amount. 

It seems to me that the machinery thus provided in the bill 
for meeting the defect of inelasticity is ample and satisfactory. 
We believe it will do much to stimulate commerce in all parts 
of the country, prevent harmful and unreasonable contraction 
of loans, and give to every legitimate commercial enterprise an 
opportunity for development. 

In my judgment, it also provides for the most effective use 
of our present gold supply and protects it from being depleted 
from foreign sources. The currency system of the United 
States to-day is thoroughly established on the gold standard. 
We must see to it that every dollar of currency that circulates 
among our people is backed up and supported by a reserve of 
gold. In none of its provisions does this bill disregard this 
fundamental necessity, and no charge can be made that the leg- 
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islation we here propose in any way influences or disturbs our 
monetary stability. The world’s production of gold increased 
from 6,320,000 ounces in 1891, with a value of $130,650,000, to 
22,327,000 ounces in 1911, with a value of $461,542,000—a period 
of 20 years. There is every reason to expect that the produc- 
tion of gold will continue to increase instead of diminish. The 
methods of extraction treatment are constantly being improved, 
and it is now possible to obtain large margins of profit from 
ore of low-grade value which in former years was allowed to 
remain as waste. It is possible, therefore, in view of the in- 
creasing production of gold and its availability as basic money, 
to build up our currency system along the lines proposed in 
this bill. Not only will it be possible for us to maintain our 
supply of gold, but the bill will enable the Government to be 
relieved of the strain imposed of maintaining a gold reserve to 
meet the banking needs of the country. 

The bill provides that whenever Treasury notes issued in 
accordance therewith are presented to the United States Treas- 
ury for redemption that they shall be paid for in gold, but the 
Treasury shall immediately send these notes to the bank issuing 
them for redemption. The obligation will, therefore, rest upon 
the bank, as is provided in the bill, to maintain a reserve for the 
redemption of its notes at all times, and the Government will 
not be obliged to assume the burden of carrying them. The only 
gold that will be required to be kept in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury for redemption purposes will be that which is now required 
by law. The power which is given by this bill to the boards of 
directors of the Federal reserve banks to purchase foreign bills 
of exchange and fix discount rates will enable them to main- 
tain a sufficient supply of gold in this country to meet all pos- 
sible demands. 

I need not point out the advantages to be secured by the bill 
in the segregation of bank reserves from the large money cen- 
ters and their mobilization in the Federal reserve banks. We 
know the danger which has foilowed the operation of the pres- 
ent law and which has produced the necessity for this legisla- 
tion. The fact that bank reserves were suddenly placed beyond 
the reach of their owners aroused the country to the importance 
of national action to protect these reserves and make them 
available in time of stringency and panic. Those who attack 
the reserve provisions of this bill are largely interested in keep- 
ing the reserves where they are placed by the present law. 
They have been a source of great profit to those who have used 
them in stock speculation, and they could well afford to pay the 
owners a small amount of interest in order to secure their sup- 
port for a continuance of the present system. 

We should prevent in every way the use of reserve money 
for any purpose except that for which it is created, namely, to 
protect and guard the deposits of the people. It is therefore 
highly important, in my opinion, that these reserves should be 
under the direct control and supervision of the General Govern- 
ment. There will be a degree of confidence among our people 
in the stability of our banking institutions which has not here- 
tofore prevailed. The Democratic Party will not hesitate to 
join issue with those who attack this measure along the line of 
governmental control of reserves. We know it is fundamental 
to the value and strength of our currency system. 

Another defect which has been referred to in connection with 
our present system is the lack of coordination of the banking 
institutions of our country. This bill provides for the bringing 
together in one systematic plan not only the national banks of 
the country, but all State banks and trust companies which 
may desire to identify themselves with this system. We believe 
that much is to be gained by this plan of definite coordination. 
It will not only create a feeling of confidence in the strength of 
our financial institutions, but it will also enable our banks to 
enlarge their operations and contribute in a more helpful way 
to the growth and development of the country. Under the pres- 
ent law each bank operates within its own sphere; it is obliged 
to fight its own battles; it must develop its own connections for 
times of emergency, which are in many instances uncertain and 
unavailable. ‘ 

This bill links the banks into one great harmonious scheme of 
federation. There will be 12 reservoirs of strength and sup- 
port. Every member bank will find at its command sources of 
strength in times of stress and a port of safety in every financial 
storm. ‘The business world will realize that no check can be put 
on legitimate business enterprise and development, and those 
who are now timid and fearful concerning what may possibly 
occur as the result of financial agitation will find that the law 
which we now propose will provide ample means for security 
and confidence. We affirm without fear of contradiction that 
panics such as that of 1907, which came in a year of great mate- 
rial prosperity, can not recur under the cperation of this law. 
A means will be at hand for rapidly dispelling the danger of 
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such panics, and business operations can proceed regularly 
without fear of interruption. 

Objection is made to the provision of this bill which require 
the national banks to take stock in the regional banks on pen- 
alty of forfeiture of charter. In my opinion, if this provision 
were made optional, it would render this legislation entirely in- 
operative and ineffective. The establishment of an additional 
Government banking system apart from the national banking 
system is impracticable and would be fraught with great danger 
to our commercial interests. 

We have dealt most generously with the national banks in the 
provisions of this bill. They are admitted to the Federal sys- 
tem without additional capital or expense; they are assured a 
fair dividend on the amount of their investment, and they will 
participate in the earnings of the bank to a reasonable extent; 
they will enjoy as shareholders in the regional banks the profits 
which will follow the deposit of Government funds. By reduc- 
tion of reser've requirements they are permitted to expand their 
loaning power. If country banks, they may find a market for 
their funds in short-time loans on farm lands, and all national 
panks may conduct savings departments under proper and safe 
regulations. In addition to all of these advantages, this bill 
will give to all member banks a ready means for the rediscount- 
ing of liquid paper, thereby enabling them to enjoy a source of 
profit- which is largely denied by the provisions and operations 
of the present law. 

We believe that this bill will do much to widen commerce, 
strengthen business, aid the farmer. and develop new avenues of 
industry. If our hopes are realized, the banker more than any 
other person will reap the greatest benefit. I can not believe 
that the banks of the country that are being conducted along 
legitimate and proper lines will refuse to give this law their 
cordial and hearty support. 

We cheerfully acknowledge the debt which the Nation owes to 
its long line of patriotic financiers, but we must censure those 
who desire to usurp the functions and prerogatives of the Gov- 
ernment in order to accomplish selfish rewards and purposes. 
We are learning more and more that the powers of the General 
Government must be exercised to protect the individual citizen 
in the full enjoyment of his rights and privileges. We are en- 
deavoring to break the power of special privilege wherever it is 
being exercised through governmental protection. The time has 
come when this privilege must be eliminated from the sphere of 
banking and allow financial institutions to operate in a way to 
promote the public welfare and not as the agents of monopoly 
and privilege. I believe that we are striking at one of the great 
citadels ef trust control in this bill. We can not estimate the 
power that must reside in the control of credit expansion and 
contraction in this country. The testimony before the Pujo 
committee justifies the belief that the money which belongs to 
the people has oftentimes been used for their undoing. The 
large interests through their control of banking institutions 
have been enabled to check industrial and transportation de- 
velopment, and to that extent have retarded the growth and 
prosperity of the country. We believe that the distribution of 
banking facilities to all sections of the country, giving equal 
facility to every section, will do much to promote natural de- 
velopment, and that business conditions everywhere will soon 
reflect a spirit of confidence in the wisdom and justice of this 
legislation. 

There are many other benefits conferred upon the people in 
the bill before us. I can only mention a few of them. The 
placing of Government funds in the Federal reserve banks will 
make the large Treasury balances always available for use in 
regular business transactions. The people will receive revenue 
from the interest paid on Government funds and the regional 
banks will be able to extend accommodation to member bunks 
through the means provided from this source. I am in hearty 
accord with the provision which has for its object the with- 
drawal of the national-bank circulation and the refunding of 
2 per cent bonds securing it. We can not estimate the burden 
which this circulation has imposed upon the American people. 
A currency which is founded upon bond-secured notes is not in 
harmony with the needs of our country. The people have paid 
an enormous tax in the way of interest for the circulating 
privilege given to the banks. The additional interest charge 
growing out of the substitution of 3 per eent for 2 per cent bonds 
is one which will be lightly distributed throughout the country, 


and bears no relation whatever to the charge which has been | 


imposed upon the people by the use of the unexpanding and 
nencontracting national-bank circulation. 

The establishment of American banks in foreign countries, in 
my opinion, will do much to aid our foreign commerce and cause 
an ever-widening market for our manufacturers and producers. 

There are other provisions of the bill which are equally 
meritorious and worthy of support. We do not advocate the 
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passage of this measure alone for its adaptability to present 
conditions and its usefulness to avert evils which have here- 
tofore existed and which may recur under the present system, 
but we believe that it is founded upon sound principles of 
operation that will meet the needs of the country for many 
years to come. 

One is almost staggered at the tremendous growth of our 
Nation along all lines. Our population increased in the decade 
from 1900 to 1910 from 75,000,000 to 92,000.000, an increase 
of over 1,500,000 per year. Our present population must be 
over 96,000.000, and has almost doubled in 33 years. During 
the year 1912 over 838.000 immigrants passed through our gates 
to find employment and enjoy the benefits of our free Govern- 
ment. The value of farm property increased from $20.400.000.000 
in 1900 to $40,991,000,000 in 1910. The building operations in 
our principal cities during the year of 1912 were estimated at 

In 1900 our railway mileage amounted to 198.964 miles, and 
in 1911 to 254,732 miles. In 1900 there were 1.454,838 railway 
cars in service, and in 1911 there were 2.359.335 cars. Tn 1900 
the total mileage of freight-revenue trains was 492.543.526 
miles, and in 1911 it was 626,496.025 miles. Our railway capi- 
tal in 1900 amounted to $11,.491,000,000, and in 1911 to 
$19.208,000,000. The amount of freight traffic in 1911 was 
$1,718.000.000. Our imports in 1900 were $849.941.184, and in 
1912 they were $1.653,264.934. Our exports in 1900 amounted 
to $1,394,483.082, and in 1912 to $2 204,322.409. The wealth of 
the United States in 1900 was $88,517,306,775, and in 1904 it 
was $107,104,211,917. 

In the face of these stupendous figures who will contend that 
the financial system of our country should be administered 
through private agencies? Who desires to surrender the power 
and opportunity to control the great flow of currency through- 
out the length and breadth of this country to great private and 
special interests? Who dares to advocate that the Government 
should not exercise a controlling and beneficial influence in 
regulating the volume and distribution of our currency? The 
great outstanding merit of this bill is that it places this great 
power absolutely in the hands of the people. Any party which 
should attempt to exercise this power to the detriment of the 
public welfare wou!d soon find itself distrusted and defeated. 
It would take years of effort and profession to regain public 
confidence should it abuse this power. 

We have reached the parting of the ways in this legislation. 
We must either give the power to regulate our financial system 
to private and special interests or else we must confine it ex- 
clusively to governmental supervision and discretion. The Dem- 
ocratic Party will never permit this grest function to be exer- 
cised through other than governmental agencies. On this 
declaration it stands fearless and unafraid. 

While this measure comes before the House with party ap- 
proval, I share the hope that it may find willing supporters 
among those who differ from us on other matters of public 
policy. There is an appeal in this bill for the support of all 
citizens, irrespective of party, who desire to see our banking 
and currency system reformed and built up along progressive 
lines. The Democratic Party seeks to win no other measure of 
popular support than that which will come to it by reason of 
the fact that it is the dominant party in the country to-day and 
as such is responsible for legislative performance. No better 
evidence could be given to the country of the wisdom and value 
of this legislation than to have it receive the support and ad- 
herence of those of opposite political faith. We welcome every 
evidence that the old days of political rancor and bitterness are 
passing away. There is much in our life as citizens to bring us 
into close fellowship with each other, although we may differ 
on several political lines. I sincerely hope that this bill will not 
only go before the cuuntry with the approval of the Democratic 
Party and its administration, but that it also may receive the 
cordial support and approval of the members of the ether polit- 
ieal organizations represented in this body. [Loud applause. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Barrierr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 2 message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 4937. An act extending to the port of Dallas, Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1850, gov- 
erning the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement. 

H.R. 7595. An act providing fer the free importation of 
articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, and for the protection 
of foreign exhibitors. 
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The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in connection with the pending measure, the cur- 
rency bill, I desire to discuss briefly the subject of rural credits. 
It is not necessary to remind gentlemen -holding seats in this 
honorable body that there is a great campaign of education 
going on in the United States regarding the question of rural 
credits, and this movement occurs not because the farmers of 
the United States are seeking special privilege, but because in 
the end better farming means better living. 

I am aware that the pending measure is not offered as a 
measure to meet the peculiar requirements of rural credits and 
that Iater the committee will report a bill framed to promote 
these purposes. This division of the subject, so as to place 
egriculture on a parity with commerce and manufacturing in 
matters of finaneial legislation, is preof that eur campaign of 
edueation is making wonderful progress. The decision of the 
honorable committee to deal with agricultural credit separate 
and apart from the general subject of banking is a recognition 
by a most eminent authority that rural eredit differs essentially 
from commercial credit and that the same organization can not 
serve both interests with equal fidelity. 

I regret that it did not fall to the English-speaking race to 
perfect rural credit by practical legislation, but it is more a 
reflection on our progressive tendencies that we have refused 
to see the improvement which the system has worked in every 
country where it has been adopted. Beginning in Germany in 
1849 amid poverty and agricultural stagnation, the system has 
spread over the Continent of Europe and is now being studied 
in every agricultural region in the world. We can not stop its 
progress if we would. The human race desires to improve its 
conditions and is ready to honor the master mind in any field 
of human endeavor. The principles of the Raiffeisen system 
have now been adopted by practically every country except those 
colonized by England, and our racial pride must give way 
to the spirit of improvement. We ean no longer permit a 
stupid worship of commerce and manufacturing to blind our 
eyes to the progress which continental Furope is making with 
agriculture organized along lines permitting it to compete 
successfully with other industries. We can no longer sustain 
a system of legislation which fosters the growth of cities and 
their industries while the rural community and industries 
languish. 

The Sixty-second Congress took official netice of the public 
interest in this important subject and authorized President 
Wilson to commission a body of men to visit European countries 
and make a study of this question. I esteem it a high honor to 
be one of the men whom the President charged with this re 
sponsibility. The official report is now im preparation, and in 


due course will be submitted for your consideration. In my 
present remarks I am speaking on my responsibility as a Mem- 


ber ef this House and am not in any manner forecasting or 
attempting to forecast any conclusions which may be reached by 
the United States Commission on Rural Credits. Iam convinced 
that it will not be a simple task to frame practical legislation 
to meet the requirements of our rural population. Those who 
believe that we can go to Europe and bring any system here 
and write it in its entirety upon the statute book are doomed to 
meet disappointment. The Ameriean people are a national 
people, and when we orgunize a system of farm credits it wili 
be an American system and not a European system. [Applause.] 

More than that, in Europe the question of rural credits has 
been merged with social reform, so that it is a diffieult task to 
select the purely financial features and separate them from the 
social-reform elements. In some countries these theories are 
so blended that I doubt whether the advocates themselves know 
if they are financiers or secial reformers. 

We have here a different constituency than they have in 
European countries. It ought to be the purpose of the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of political affiliations, as I believe it 
will be, to study and work out the solution of this question now 
and prevent the later necessity of having to deal with the prob- 
lem of social reform. I hepe the time will never come that any 
student can come to America, go on the farm, and see the same 
conditions. of injustice which have been laid upon the European 
farmer. 

The farmers of the Nation are not asking to be given the use 
of public moneys at special rates of interest. I deny that the 
Government has any moral right to advaiice public money to 
finance the industrial operations of any class of its citizens. If 
such a law were enacted in the favor of farmers, then citizens 
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engaged in other occupations would have a right to ask similar 
favors; and in the end we would have the Government perform- 
img many of the functions which pertain solely to the life of a 
private citizen. 

But while the farmers are not asking for any special privi- 
lege, and do not expect the Government of the United States 
to put public funds at their disposal, yet they are asking that 
the laws of this country shall be so framed that they can organ- 
ize and use their collective credit where they wish to use it, 
and be thus enabled to obtain money on as good terms as can 
an organized community where such a community is borrowing 
money. 

I come from one of the great agricultural States of the Union, 
the State of Indiana. As a State, we have made large use of 
our collective credit to develop and improve our communities. 
We have improved our roads and drained our marshes with 
money secured by the sale of bonds which are being repaid by 
the earning capacity of our people. No laws on our statute 
books are justly more popular or have more largely aided im 
the development of our resources. There are but two States in 
the Union which have improved a larger percentage of their 
roads than Indiana, and hundreds of dismal swamps have been 
converted into the best’ farming lands in the world. We may 
therefore safely attribute the advanced position of our State 
as beg im a large measure due to the advantages of cheap 
credit; but while the advantage of collective credit has been 
extended by law to eitizens im their organized capacity, it has 
been denied to the citizen in his individual capacity. The re- 
sult has been that while our communities and our cities have 
made large growth and splendid improvement, the individual 
farmer has failed to keep pace with the progress of the times. 
Does any sane person refuse to believe that cheap credit would 
have gone as far to improve the situation of the individual as 
it has dene for the community? 

To-day the citizens of my State are borrowing not thousands 
but millions of dollars, to be placed on public improvements at 
44 per cent interest. So the farmers are asking that they shall 
have the same opportunity as the community, that they may 
join and borrow money in their own private interest as cheaply 
as we are new borrowing it for public purposes. 

I concede that the farmers are getting credit indirectly. In 
Canada a royal commission is making investigation of this 
subject. and finds that the farmers are obtaining three times as 
mueh credit from the implement manufacturers as from the 
banks, 

Farmers know that this indirect credit is costing them a 
high rate of interest, that they are paying more under this 
method than if they were securing credit direct. It robs them 
of the independence which the farmers of this country have a 
In seeking to change these conditions, farmers 
are not asking for special rights as a class but for their just 
rights as:citizens. They are willing to pay what money is worth 
im the markets of the world, but they do not wish to be driven 
to the pawnbrokers for credit; and, please God, that is a con- 
dition which is going to be broken up. [Applause.]} 

It must be recognized that the wealth which is created by 
egriculture is just as important to the bonkers, the manufac- 
turers, the merchants, and our citizens generally as it is to the 
farmers who produce it. We are beginning to realize that the 
things which grow out of the soil—the food, the clothing, and 
shelter for all our people—are capable of indefinite reproduc- 
tion; and therefore it is the Nation’s fault if any of her citi- 
zens—to-day or at any time in the future—are doomed to go 
hungry, il! clad, or poorly housed. If it can be proven that a 
rational system of farm credits will increase agricultural pro- 
duction and multiply the food supply of our Nation, then it 
must be conceded that this legislation is not in the interest of 
any class or section, but appeals to that national feeling of 
patriotism which overrides all classes and sections in the high- 
est interest of our common brotherhood. 

It will generally be admitted by those who have given this 
subject close attention that Germany has the most perfect sys- 
tem of rural eredits among modern nations. In his splendid re- 
port to the British Gevernment on this subject, Mr. Cxhill says: 

In no modern country does organized effort for safeguarding and 









promoting the economic interests of agriculture appear to have been 
more persistent and so successful as in Gert y, More especially in the 
direction of providing the farmer with facilities for obtaining credit, 


for acquiring the instruments of production, and for disposing of his 
produce om the most favorable terms, 

I fully indorse this opinion. 

In soil and climate Germany is not as highly favered as is 
the United States. Land has been divided and subdivided until 
now, in many instances, it is held in tracts which are incredi- 
bly small, as measured by our standard. Isolated tracts which 
are but 12 to 15 feet in width are held in separate ownership. 
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The average size of farms for the German Empire is about 20 
acres, This minute subdivision has precluded the use of labor- 
saving machinery or the most economical performance of farm 
labor on these small farms. On the other hand, the large es- 
tates are burdened with rent to the noble landlord, who must 
live in idle luxury as befits his fortunate caste in life. Thirty 
years ago the average yields in Germany were about the same 
as the yields in the United States, but to-day their yields are 
perhaps double those of ours. In 20 years their yield of wheat 
has increased 66% per cent, while ours has increased but 84 per 
cent. If the comparison be extended to include rye, oats, bar- 
ley, and potatoes, which are staple crops common to both 
countries, the result will be equally favorable to that nation. 
With an area not as extensive as Texas—in fact, smaller than 
Texas would be if we were to form a new State the size of 
Alabama from its territory—and with one-fourth of that area 
in forests, Germany grows 95 per cent of the food for 68,000,000 
people. Their boast is that they will soon be exporting food; 
our peril is that we may be forced to import food. 

I shall not rest the case on a comparison of our agriculture 
with that of a foreign country; let us analyze that industry in 
our own country. Since the days of Abraham every agricultural 
netion has reckoned her national wealth by a census of her cat- 
tle. This great industry is naturally divided into beef and dairy 
interests. The net profits are perhaps nearly equal in either 
branch of the industry. Dairy farming calls for more labor 
and constant attention, while the beef industry requires the 
greater store of capital.. The dairy cow yields her produce in a 
cash form twice every day. while the beef steer is a constant 
drain on the owner’s capital from birth until the day of sale. 
Thus, dairy farming requires the least static capital of any 
branch of farming, while beef production requires the greatest. 
During the past 10 years our population increased 21 per cent 
and the number of dairy cattle increased almost exactly 21 per 
cent. Here we have an instance where American agriculture 
has kept pace with the growth of population. 

The same result is true of poultry farming, which is a branch 
of farming requiring but little stored-up capital The cash 
turnover in these lines is for very short periods, and so the 
American hen and the American cow has kept steady pace in 
the manufacture of food products with the demand of a rapidly 
growing population. The results are quite different in the beef 
industry.. Despite high tariff charges we are importing beef to 
feed our people. The statement is made on high authority that 
recently 900.000 pounds of beef was received in Washington 
from Argentina in one day. There has been steadily rising 
prices for beef cattle for a period of 10 years, while there has 
been a steadily declining supply. At the present time there is no 
more profitable branch of farming than the growing of beef cattle; 
it is a very pleasant occupation; in either direction, under pre- 
vailing conditions, beef growing will compare most favorably 
with dairy farming; yet the one branch—that requiring but little 
credit—is growing in sympathy with legitimate demand, while 
the other—the one requiring large volumes of stored capital— 
is s‘eadily declining, and we are forced to go thousands of miles 
to import meat to feed our people. I will not pursue this 
branch of the subject further. The nation which has the most 
highly developed system of farm credits is making the most 
rapid advances in agriculture among all the nations of the 
world, while in our country only those branches of farming 
which can give the farmer a constant cash turnover are ex- 
panding in proportion to meet a rapidly growing demand. The 
conclusion is self-evident. we must give our farmers the ad- 
vantage of cheap and readily available farm credits. For 50 
years we have been depending on a high tariff to stimulate agri- 
culture; during this period we have charged farmers a high in- 
terest rate, and to-day we are face to face with a deficiency in our 
domestic food supply. Let us give our farmers the necessary 
tools of trade—credit without usury—and American industry 
and intelligence will soon make us the foremost agricultural 
nation of the world. Every branch of our farming will keep 
pace with dairy farming, and thus through all the years to 
come our farms will feed and clothe under American standards 
of living our great and growing population. 

Agricultural credit naturally divides itself into two classes— 
short-time, or personal credit, and land mortgage, or long-time 
credit. Both classes are required in order to meet the credit 
necessities of farmers; but long-time credit is of the greatest 
value to the Nation. This kind of credit has been first developed 
in other countries, and will doubtless precede personal credit in 
this country. 

The two classes of credit, however, are separate and distinct 
from a banker’s standpoint. We are now considering a measure 
which deals principally with personal credit. For this reason 
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alone I have confined my discussion at this time to personal 
credits, and will ask the House for permission at some future 
time to submit my views on land-mortgage banks or long-time 
agricultural credit. Personal credit as used to promote pro- 
ductive agricultural operations differs essentially from commer- 
cial credit and of necessity requires a different organization 
in order to be administered efficiently. A banker recently gave 
the press a definition of a commercial bank. He said: 

The real business of a bank is to gather together the current de- 
posits of the people and amass them into a body of liquid capital that 
can be loaned out to people engaged in a commercial business. They 


should be loaned on short-time paper: three or four months’ notes prefer- 
ably, that represent the great tide of commercial transactions of the 


people. 

This system of banking adapts itself perfectly to the neces- 
sities of the merchant and the manufacturer, but can not serve 
the needs of the farmer. The merchant can restock his shelves 
Several times a year and the manufacturer can increase at will 
the capacity of his shops. The manufacturer’s total output is a 
question of operating his shops 8, 16, or 24 hours per day. In 
comparison, the farmer’s harvest period is fixed by nature and 
can not be hastened. With grains, fruits, swine, and sheep it 
is a question of months, while with important classes of live 
stock—for instance, cattle and horses—the period lengthens 
into years. Thus while the merchant may use his capital but 
60 days until it is released by a turnover, the minimum period 
with the farmer is six months, and this period may be extended 
to two or three years. Therefore the period of discount must be 
longer in agricultural credit than it is in commercial credit. 
This is conceded by bankers, but it is insisted that a solvent 
loan can be renewed. If the period of time were the only dis- 
tinction between rural and commercial credit, the renewal priv- 
ilege would partly solve this question. 

In the pending bill we have fixed the period of rediscount 
at 90 days, which is an admission that agricultural loans should 
be renewed under this provision. Other vital distinctions be- 
tween agricultural and commercial credit are the character 
of the security and the purpose for which the loan is granted. 
A commercial banker loans money only on property values 
which can be realized upon under the terms of the law. A 
solvent loan to him is one which is legally good or which 
can be collected by execution. He looks to stored-up capital 
as a basis of credit and hence is not primarily interested 
in the purpose to which the money is to be put. The two 
classes of people whose interests are safeguarded by the com- 
mercial banker are the depositors and the stockholders of his 


bank. The borrowers as a class do not receive any considera- 
tion. The bank cashier literally applies that passage of scrip- 


ture which says that to them who hath shall be given. In 
contradistinction to this kind of banking, agricultural credit 
is based upon the Divine promise of a seed time and a harvest. 
It undertakes to promote agricultural operations by financing 
them and waiting until the maturity of the crop for repay- 
ment of the loan. The loaning of money on cotton stored in 
a warehouse or on wheat in an elevator is not agricultural 
credit. Agriculture gives way to commerce at the maturity of 
the crop. Storing crops for a better price may be good specu- 
lation or good commercial enterprise, but it is not any part of 
productive agriculture. The total gross value of one year’s 
products of American farms is computed to be more than $9.000,- 
000,000, estimated at farm values. If we will include farm equip- 
ment, feed, and growing of live stock, which farmers are com- 
pelled to own in order to carry on their operations, we may 
form an accurate estimate of the huge financial operations of the 
American farmers. They need vast stores of capital during 
the crop year to carry on these operations under the most 
favorable conditions, 

The prudent commercial banker at once says that farm 
crops depend on the elements; that these elements are beyond 
man’s control and therefore it is hazardous to advance funds 
on growing crops as security. This is true if the bunk does 
business with each farmer as an individual. No man can de- 
termine in advance that his harvest will be a good one; but all 
human experience proves that general results in agriculture are 
dependable. 

We thus reach the old question of individual or collective bar- 
gaining. In the labor world it has been found that the only way 
to protect the interest of the laboring man is by a system of col- 
lective bargaining; so it is with the farmer. The probability 
of one farmer failing to grow good crops has caused every farmer 
to pay a high rate of interest and has compelled those who were 
not endowed with valuable property to resort to the chattel 
mortgage shark for credit. In a letter recently written on this 
subject from a Northwestern State it was said that their bank 
rate is 9 per cent and their chattel-mortgage rate is 12 per cent. 
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Under these conditions it is impossible for agriculture to be- 
come a prosperous business, except to the loan agent and his 
principal. 

It has been said that all really great discoveries are very 
simple. So it proved with this problem of crop failure, which for 
centuries has barred farmers from being numbered among the 
business men of the world. The secret is that, while some men 
engaged in farming will fail every season the great majority 
of farmers will succeed. Therefore, if farmers place their 
combined risks on their combined resources, the security is the 
best in the world. ‘This principle is the basis of all successful 
insurance. In fact, rural credit banks are modern industrial 
insuranee societies. Out of 100 men engaged in any line of labor 
it is certain that sickness, death, or other misfortune will reduce 
their total earning eapacity perhaps 3 per cent. This reduction 
would mean serious loss to the creditors of the three men whose 
earnings were thus dissipated, but the society as a whole will 
have a guaranteed earning capacity of 97 per cent, and if their 
resources are pooled in such an instance the society have only to 
keep their liabilities 3 per cent below the maximum in order to 
be wholly solvent. A large loss may fall upon one farmer or 
indeed, upon a community in a season, but in the end, unless 
agriculture itself is successful, unless the divine promise of 
seedtime and harvest be realized, society itself must perish. 
You can not maintain organized states of society unless agricul- 
ture is successful. 

As the business of farming calls for large amounts of capital 
to be engaged for comparatively long periods of time on abso- 
lutely safe security, we have all the elements to secure money 
in the markets of the world on the lowest possible terms. This 
is not a hypothetical presentation of this question. This result 
has been achieved in every country where banking has been 
organized along these lines. I will give specific instances. 

In the country of lower Austria, at the moment of our visit. 
the Government rate of discount was fixed at 6 per cent and 
the rate on commercial bills was 7} to 74 per cent. The Aus- 
trian Imperial Government has recently issued bonds bearing 
64 per eent. These high rates of interest were due to the po- 
litieal conditions growing out of the Balkan War. The banks 
at Vienna were paying 5 per cent on deposits; yet we visited a 
typical farmers’ bank which was loaning money to its members 
at 4% per cent and was able to accept all applications from its 
membership for loans which had a proper relation to their busi- 
ness as farmers. This bank was one of an association of 450 
similar organizations which were loaning money to their mem- 
bers at the same rate. These funds were deposited in these 
rural banks at a lower rate of interest in preference to the large 
city banks at a higher rate of interest. It is a most significant 
fact that, despite the pressure for money which was general] in 
Austria, 420 of these associated banks out of a total member- 
ship of 450 had a surplus of deposits. Neither war scares nor 
rumors of commercial crises have any effect to reduce the vol- 
ume of these deposits because of a sense of absolute security 
which is the basis of this banking system. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. How do the farmers mobilize their resources 
in order to get the collective credit to which the gentleman has 
referred? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I shall be glad to answer that ques- 
tion, but I can not do so fully in my limited time. The farm- 
ers’ banks accept deposits from everybody, but make loans only 
to their members. The farmer is connected first with his union 
bank. 'These union banks themselves are associated together 
in one central bank. These 450 associations were associated 
under the general condition that the individ1al farmer must 
deposit his surplus money in his bank. The union bank deposits 
all of its surplus capital over the amount needed to earry on 
the work of its members in the central bank. This central bank 
thus really controls and mobilizes all of the resources of the 
federation, having a membership of 450 banks. 

In Germany there are 17,000 of these associations that are 
connected together under the Prussian State Central Bank. 
This one organization controls all the financial resources of 
17,000 banks, having a membership of more than 4,000,000, or 
1 person in every 13 in the German Empire. 

I may also say that while the turnover of the rural banks in 
Germany amounts to more than $1,000,000,000 in a year, 92 
per cent of all the capital loaned is made up of deposits in the 
member banks. 

Mr. J. H. McGraffin, an American citizen, who is manager of 
the commercial agency of R. G. Dun’ & Co. in Vienna, gave our 
commission a signed statement that their company did not have 
any record of a single failure among the Raiffeisen banks, and 
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‘that the system was founded on such a strong, conservative 
basis that failure was practically impossible. 
visited was located in a country village, and the occasion of our 
visit was made a general holiday. 
by a great procession of citizens. 
the general feeling of pride and respect which these people had 
for the “people’s bank” as the agent of their success and 
prosperity in business. 


in Germany. 
lating what I saw and know to be true. 
bank located in the village of Ritzan, Germany. 
is located about 25 miles from Leipzig, one of the great manu- 
facturing centers of Germany, and 4} miles from a railway. I 
spent 10 days in this village with a German-American who 
spoke both languages fluently. 
tages to come into actual contact with the operations of this 
bank. The association was loaning money to its members at +3 
per cent. 
discount was 6 per cent, and Mr. Paul Ladenburg, a banker in 


loans was 7 per cent in that city. 
United States consul at Munich, gave 7 per cent as being the 
current rate in that city on commercial paper secured by col- 


deposits and discounting notes—the association purchased at 
cash, wholesale prices, coal, feed, and fertilizer needed by its 
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The bauk we 
We were escorted to the bank 
There could be no mistaking 


Quite as striking examples can be given from our experience 
I am not speaking of what I was told; I am re- 
I visited a rural 
This village 


I had thus exceptional advan- 


At that time the Imperial or Government rate of 


Manrheim, stated that the prevailing bank rate on commercial 
Dr. A. Schleisinger, vice 


lateral. The bank at Ritzan was federated with a central bank 
located at Halle, and was enly one of a large system of federated 
associations. In addition to its banking operations—accepting 


membership. By this cooperative organization the members 
secured eredit and staple farm supplies at lowest rates. 

I have selected these as typical examples of rural banking in 
the best farming sections of Europe. These banks accepted 
deposits from everybody and loaned only to their membership. 
Such was the confidence of the general publie that the loans 
were largely made from their deposits. In Italy, Hungary, and 
Ireland totally different conditions exist, and accordingly we 
found a different banking rate. In these countries the popula- 
tion was so poor that in country districts a sufficiently large 
volume of deposits could not be secured. The people were more 
borrowers than lenders of money. It is difficult for an Amer- 
iean to comprehend the depths of poverty te which whole agri- 
cultural communities have been forced through the adverse con- 
ditions of the past. With absolutely no banking connections 
or commercial credit and with but little property qualifications 
among their members these banking associations were formed 
upon the earning power of labor applied to the soil. I visited 
one bank in Italy which was loaning to its members at 5 per 
cent, which was the Government rate of discount. The com- 
mercial rate in Rome was 54 per cent for a period of three or 
four months and 6 per cent for a six-month period. Our com- 
mission visited the village of Vigo Novo in the Province of 
Venice, where Vollenburg, in 1885, organized the second rural 
bank in Italy. This pioneer bank was loaning money to its 
members at 6 per cent. Throughout Italy the peasant farmers 
were securing credit as cheaply as were the merchants of the 
large Italian cities. Im Hungary the rate charged by the rural 
banks was about 1 per cent higher than the Government dis- 
count rate. In Ireland the rate was generally 64 per cent, 
which was said to be a great reduction from that prevailing 
before the introduction of the rural banks. 

The general constitution of rural banks must conform to the 
means of securing funds. In Germany these banks are savings 
and loan associations; 92 per cent of their loans are made from 
deposits. The members form a simple partnership, each assum- 
ing an unlimited liability for the debts of the bank. This is the 
oldest and simplest form of rural banking. France has the 
newest system and is more complex. The farmers of France 
would not assume the unlimited liability which was imposed by 
the German banks; local conditions were such that deposits 
could not be secured in liberal volume. Therefore, they had to 
organize banks in connection with the Government and looking 
toward the Government for temporary aid and assistance. [I 
shall accept these two systems as being the general types of 
European banks, though it is true that in Italy and in Hun- 
gary the German type has been modified to meet their national 
conditions. In Germany, rural banks are entirely separate 
from the commercial banks and receive State aid in varying 
degree. The local banks are attached to central banks which 
are specially organized for this purpose. These central banks 
control all surplus deposits of each local bank and in turn sup- 
ply any deficiency of capital needed by any local bank connected 
with it. This mutual organization and centralization is further 
perfected by the organization of the Prussian State Central 
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Bank which is endowed with State capital and to which are 
joined all the central banks. This German system of affiliated 
central banks gives the management large powers and secures 
a high degree of liquidity of resources. The individual member 
deposits his money with his union bank. The union bank 
hands over to the central bank with which it is affiliated all 
capital flowing into its treasury from members and nonmem- 
bers except that required to carry on its own cooperative enter- 
prises. The central bank in turn deposits its surplus with the 
State central bank. The State central bank thus controls all 
the business of the affiliated societies and is their agent with 
the outside money market. 

In case the societies as a whole require more capital than 
their combined resources will provide, this State central bank 
negotiates the loan either in the open market or secures it from 
the imperial bank of issue by rediscounting the securities in the 
possession of the federated societies. This bank in this way reg- 
ulates the interest rate which the local associations charge their 
members, because the bank will have no dealings with any union 
bank which does not scrupulously regard all the regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of the associated business. Each member can 
secure an open account with his union bank, the union bank 
ean secure an open account with its central bank, and each 
central bank can secure an open account with the State central 
bank. There is one member of these affiliated societies in Ger- 
many for every 13 inhabitants. This arrangement in effect 
merges the resources in business of this vast number of indus- 
trial citizens—computed to be 4,800,000 people—in the hands 
of one financial institution. This centralization is too extreme 
to accord with the spirit of our institutions, and I do not believe 
that it will meet with the approval of American judgment. 
The concentration is more extreme than it appears from the 
mere statement, because the character of business includes more 
than the loaning of money. It has large influence over the pur- 
chase of supplies, and to a lesser extent influences the selling of 
the products of their labor. 

The rural credit of our Nation should not be concentrated in 
one institution, even though that institution were under State 
supervision and were to receive in part State aid. The average 
American farmer will not accept the principle of unlimited 
liability, which is mutual indorsement of financial obligations. 
As has been indicated, this system as developed in Germany is 
not strictly a financial system, but is one of social reform as well. 
Its aims are wider than any American system will comprehend, 
at least for many decades, and it is to be hoped wider than will 
ever be necessary inourcountry. It is our duty to avoid the evils 
which reduced the agricultural classes in Europe to the necessi- 
ties of radical social reforms. We fortunately havea much more 
intimate connection between the farming classes and the bank- 
ing interests than existed in Europe at the organization of the 
German system, and therefore I do not believe that in many 
sections of the United States any separate system of tural 
banks will attract deposits in sufficient volume to finance ade- 
quately the needs of their sections. These and many other 
reasons lead me to question whether any necessity exists for the 
organization of special central banks and thus bring the new 
system into sharp competition at all points with our existing 
banking system, which, with admitted faults, has done much to 
develop agriculture throughout the United States. 

An American system of rural credits will call for a new 
banking organization as the primary unit. This is necessary 
because it has been proven to be impossible under the present 
banking system to assemble the farmers’ business or to con- 
eentrate it sufficiently for city banks to secure it. In Europe 
farmers live in villages, while with us they live on individual 
farms. In this respect the European banker has an advan- 
tage over the American banker, but their experience has been 
that this business had to be organized by farmers living among 
farmers. It could not be developed by the city banker. A 
recent inquiry was held in Canada by a royal commission 
on agricultural credits, in which it was developed that their 
farmers secured three times the volume of credit from the 
implement dealers that they did from the banks. The banks 
are satisfied with this state of affairs because they loan more 
money to the manufacturers and less to the farmers, but the 
farmers are not satisfied. They know that credit costs them 
more secured in this indirect manner and robs them of a de- 
sirable independence, but it is to be noted that the organization 
of this form of credit is done by people in close touch with the 
farmers—not by those remote from their daily life. Too many 
students overlook the fact that farmers are now compelled to 
secure a vast volume of credit in this indirect way under our 
present system in the United States, and those who overlook 
this most important fact are among the first to oppose the idea 
of an organization, in close touch with farmers, to control this 
volume of credit business at wholesile rates. 
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A secondary reason in favor of a separate primary organiza- 
tion is that the administration of this credit business must be 
simple in order to reduce the cost. It is nearly impossible for 
an American to form an accurate picture of the simplicity of 
European rural banks, which is a very essential element in 
making possible the very low cost of their administration. 
This is one of the foundation stones, and unless we can intro- 
duce this simplicity it will be impossible to sell credit under our 
system at the low cost which is possible under their organiza- 
tion. It is impossible to disassociate completely rural credits 
and social reforms. Good farming is not a simple act. Itisa 
very complex organization, and so any great movement having 
for its avowed purpose the improvement of agriculture must at 
the same time regard the improvement of society. 

Thus there is attending the management of a rural credit 
society an opportunity for the exercise of altruism in varying 
degrees. I am aware that it is strongly denied that altruistic 
motives can be admitted in the management of financial affairs. 
That contention is true only so far as it means that funds of the 
rural bank can not be loaned on inadequate security or that a 
member can be given something for nothing. It is not true 
that the more competent members of a society or community 
can not give their talents and services at a very nominal rate of 
compensation and do this in order to develop the best interests 
of the society. This spirit gave birth to rural credits and has 
sustained the system in every stage of its growth. If it be 
asserted that such a motive can not be developed in our country 
in the free air which surrounds American farms, then it had as 
well be admitted that the hope of the system is an iridescent 
dream. I do not accept this conclusion. Therefore I believe 
that a primary unit must be organized separate and apart 
from our highly organized commercial banks, but that it is not 
only possible but highly desirable that this new unit shall be 
connected with existing banks and not projected against them. 
These new rural banks can be either cooperative or joint stock 
in type. It has been assumed in some newspaper discussion that 
rural credits can not be successfully organized in this country 
without accepting both the theory and the method of European 
cooperation. I do not accept that conclusion. It is perhaps 
true that American farmers are self-seeking to a greater degree 
than they are cooperators in business, but it is also true that 
recent developments in European methods place much greater 
stress upon share capital than was done in the genesis of the 
movement. It was the fact that share capital could not be 
secured rather than the fact that such capital was not to be 
desired that molded the original organization. This fact only 
gives emphasis to the argument that nationality must be con- 
sidered in the framing of any scheme of legislation. American 
farmers will do business on a larger scale than European 
farmers; they can subscribe share capital in greater amount 
than could European farmers, thus necessity and ability unite 
in deciding upon share capital as a proper basis for these 
primary units. What is to be most desired is to secure a prac- 
tical method of organizing for financial purposes without in- 
cluding the whole scheme of European moral philosophy which 
surrounds this movement at this time in most of those coun- 
tries. The problem is how we may avoid their problems of 
social reform which have become associated with their rural 
organization rather than to try to harmonize the temperament 
of American farmers with that of European farmers. 

For these reasons, I predict that the share capital organiza- 
tion with limited responsibility will be preferred in America to 
the cooperative organization with heavy mutual liability. The 
membership will be select and limited in number. It is very 
evident that mutual acquaintance and mutual respect will be the 
basis of harmonious action. The liability attaching to share 
capital will be greater than in the ordinary corporation, while 
requirements as to reserves and other limitations will be greatly 
reduced. The rural American bank will become a small associa- 
tion of neighboring farmers whose principal joint function will 
be to pass upon the credit qualifications of their own number 
They will be required to assume a greater liability than ordi- 
nary shareholders in order to secure an open account with some 
other financial institution, but this liability will be strictly de- 
fined and limited in amount. Their power to loan money will 
extend only to their own members. Thus their joint liability is 
in the end only a guarantee that their estimates of the resources 
of their own members are correct. The administration wil! be 
cheap because the organization is simple. The dividends which 
can be earned on the share capital will be limited to the level 
of the current rate on loans, so that the money invested in the 
bank will earn only as much as that which is actively at work 
in the hands of the borrowers. 

Under precisely the same banking laws in Germany there are 
55 failures of commercial banks to 1 among rural banks. It 
has been found that prohibition of large dividends and of 
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speculative loans have done more to insure safe banking than 
all the restrictions which the law can throw around a bank. 
For this reason, the partners in a rural bank should be placed 
under reasonable liability which will insure personal super- 
vision by the partners of the operation of the bank and of the 
uses to which the capital of the bank is put by these who may 
borrow it, and, at the same time, be relieved of all complex 
processes in administration. 

I am aware that our existing banks have not gained the en- 
tire confidence of the American people. There is a vast sum 
of money which is in hiding and which has never been deposited 
in any bank or financial institution. It is possible that a system 
of rural banks with its undoubted security will attract portions 
of this vast sum and place it at the disposal of industry. If 
so, it will be one more advantage which the system will give to 
American industry. 

The French system of rural banks is a system which the 
farmers and legislators of the United States may study with 
profit, because that system had to meet many of the difficulties 
which confront us. The French Government is a Republic, and 
thus political conditions are more nearly analogous than in Ger- 
many. The Credit Foncier, the great land-mortgage bank of 
the French nation, had been given the exclusive privilege of 
attracting bank deposits by offering lottery prizes. This scheme 
is so attractive to the French people that this banking institu- 
tion practically controls the savings of the nation. The rural 
banks could not, therefore, attract deposits in sufficient volume 
to finance the needs of their members. The French banks were 
largely associations of borrowers, and their members joined in 
order to secure loans. The rural banks were therefore com- 
pelled in large degree to apply to the Government bank of issue 
to secure a rediscount of the farmers’ notes. It is my opinion 
that the system will have to be inaugurated in the United 
States in somewhat a similar way. If we do not revise our 
banking law whereby solvent notes of borrowers can be redis- 
counted by a Government bank, and thus place the national 
credit at the disposal of industry, I can conceive of no way in 
which a system of short-time personal credit can be organized 
except by the direct use of Government funds. Under French 
law farmers were not given the benefits of a bankruptcy law. 
Principally for this reason, the commercial banks would not 
enter into business relations with the farmers, and the private 
money lender was the only source of credit open to the rural 
population. The rate of interest in such cases was extortionate 
and extremely burdensome. The Bank of France had the power 
to rediscount commercial paper which bore three indorsements 
and having a maturity not exceeding 90 days. This had been 
interpreted to mean commercial paper, and under the law of 
France a farmer could not issue commercial paper because of 
being excluded from the operations of the bankruptcy law. 
Under these conditions agriculture declined until certain rural 
districts in France became practically depopulated. Then came 
the disaster to the grape, which produced internal disorder 
closely bordering on revolution. No nation in modern times 
has faced a more acute economic crisis. Germany had solved 
her rural problem and her agriculture was growing just as 
surely as that of France was declining. It required the best 
thought of the French nation 15 years to crystallize public 
opinion and secure the enactment of the first rural banking law 
as the only escape from their condition. 

The system is distinctly national and was devised to meet the 
requirements of the French people. I called particular atten- 
tion to this point. France had at that time the best land mort- 
gage bank in'the world; they were perfectly familiar with every 
system of agricultural credit then organized; yet it required 
years of study and effort to devise a ‘national system which 
would rebuild French agriculture. There seems to be some 
authorities in our country who affect to believe that we can 
copy the German system or the French system on our statute 
books and the problem is settled. We must have a national sys- 
tem which is as truly American Ss the sf¥stem of Germany or 
of France is national, and it calls for careful study and time 
for deliberation. No made-over system will suffice because our 
Nation is different from any other nation. 

The Government is more closely connected with-the adminis- 
tration of rural credit in France than is true in Germany. 
The Raiffeisen banks in Germany are fighting Government 
aid and control in every particular and desire to be entirely 
independent ; but in France the cabinet ministers are the officers 
or administration. The Government supervises the banks 
closely and in many ways is intimately associated with their 
operations. The funds are secured mainly from the Bank 
of France through the power of rediscount, though the nation 
places large sums of money in these banks at nominal rates 
of interest for the first five years of a regional bank’s exist- 
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ence. As the law requires three separate indorsements before 
the Bank of France can rediscount commercial paper, there 
had to be organized two separate systems of banks because the 
existing banks refused to negotiate farm paper. The first bank 
is a cooperative association of French farmers who assume a 
limited individual liability for the debts of the banks. These 
cooperative associations were then organized into regional 
banks. The system was now complete because a chain had 
been constructed which would connect the farm with the Bank 
of France and give the farmer the advantages of national 
credit. An individual member of an association must present 
his promissory note to his association with one additional name 
for security. This additional name is to meet the requirement 
as to indorsement and is the first one of the three indorsements 
required by the Bank of France. The other two indorsements 
are given by the respective banks. Thus the cooperative asso- 
ciation adds its indorsement and passes the paper to the re- 
gional bank; the regional bank in turn adds its indorsement 
and presents the note to the Bank of France for final redis- 
count by the jssue of bank notes. In this way the farmer se- 
cures his credit from the nation. 

It will be noted that this system conforms in a general way 
to the outline of the pending bill. The Secretary of Agriculture 
as a member of the Federal reserve board will have large 
powers in the administrative features. I regard this as an 
extremely important provision. There is not a system of agri- 
cultural personal credit in Europe which would be successful if 
the Government was not friendly to its administration. 

One of the most effective schemes of cooperation in Europe 
is the assistance which the various Governments give to rural 
credit and the support which the farmers extend to the Goy- 
ernment at the poils. It is useless to organize a system of 
people’s banks and then’ turn over the control to a special 
interest which is opposed to the development and success of 
the system. Agriculture has never been fairly treated by 
commercial banks in ary country in the world, and when we 
do organize rural credits in the United States, as by the 
help of God we are going to organize it, we ought to have 
enough sense to keep the control in the hands of high public 
officials who have a proper measure of responsibility to the 
whole people. It is worthy of note that since the organization 
of rural banks in France and their successful operation that 
commercial banks now eagerly compete for the very business 
which they affected to despise but a few years ago. The min- 
ister of agriculture stated that when a new regional bank is 
advertised to be organized his office is besieged by com- 
mercial banks to secure a connection with the new bank and 
thus share in the new business which the bank is sure to create. 
This conclusively proves that there is no difficulty in commercial 
banks accepting this business from the cooperative associations 
of farmers. There should exist no necessity to organize rural 
regional banks in a general banking system which depends on 
the power of rediscount to secure loanable funds. It will only 
be by the stupidity or selfishness of existing banks if they fail to 
meet this great movement kindly and assist in its organization 
and development. We can not hope for such a spirit of national 
patriotism from the Vanderlips and Forgans; but we may con- 
fidently count on the patriotic cooperation of the vast majority 
of our bankers who are not drunk with power. 

The primary associations must be composed of farmers who 
bear a joint responsibility, because agricultural credit rests on 
the productive labor of farmers. This joint responsibility is but 
nominal so far as individual financial risk is concerned, because 
the security as a whole is abundant and safe. In this regard 
the risk is as prudent as that assumed by the members of 
mutual fire insurance companies, which are extensively organ- 
ized in Indiana and other agricultural States of the Union. 
But this nominal joint responsibility is necessary in order to se- 
cure the proper restrictions which must be thrown around rural 
eredit. It is well known that credit may be harmful as well as 
helpful. The very keystone to the system is that any man of good 
character and industrious habits may secure financial assistance, 
if needed, in order to produce a crop, aad that this necessary credit 
shall be advanced to him at as low a rate as to any other citizen 
of the Republic. In order to meet these requirenents there must 
be a committee to pass upon his application for credit. Every 
borrower hes to meet that test now, except that at the bank counter 
it is a question of property qualification. The new system will 
subsitute industry and honesty for property, and naturally these 
qualities must be pasSed upon by those who are personally ac- 
quainted with the applicant; but after this guaranty has been 
given there is no good reason why regularly chartered commer- 
cial banks shall not accept this business and, by indorsing this 
community paper, present it to the Government bank for redis- 
count. If the existing banks mect this new demand in this 
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spirit, then there will be no antagonism whatever between rural 
credits and commercial banking; but if they refuse to assist in 
the organization of this business farmers will have to organize 
central or regional banks, as they have done in France, and pre- 
sent their demands for credit directly to the Government bank 
of rediscount. 

This cooperative effort in no wise will stifle the individual 
initiative of the farmer. It would be amusing if it were not 
offensive to hear the argument that an organization for busi- 
hess purposes among farmers along lines of approved expe- 
rience will destroy individual initiative. Since the earliest 
settlement of our country there have been exchanges and coop- 
eration among farmers who are neighbors. Swapping help at 
thrashing is a simple method of cooperation. Cooperative cream- 
eries, elevators, fruit exchanges, and mutual insurance societies 
are a further development of cooperation in mutual business 
interests. The rural delivery of mails and the parcel-post ex- 
change is an extension of the same idea. In fact, incorporated 
towns and chartered cities are but huge cooperative business 
enterprises among the citizens of a thickly settled commu- 
nity, and the chief advantages in the way of schools, churches, 
lecture courses, and other places of entertainment and education 
which the city possesses over the country is the aggregate wealth 
and power which cooperation gives the community over the indi- 
vidual. In every line of human endeavor organization wins over 
disconcerted action; and so manifest are the advantages of or- 
ganization in business that the whole power of our Federal 
Government can not restrain the activity of our trusts, which 
is but another name for organization applied to money. This 
development will require time and education as well as favor- 
able legislation. Unquestionably, one of the great problems 
of the future before American lawmakers is to frame our laws 
so as to permit erganization and cooperation to grow up among 
our industrial classes without meeting the inhibition of our 
antitrust laws. The immediate future will witness a great 
development of cooperation among the agricultural classes. 
This is true because agricultural operations can not be carried 
on with due regard to economy without cooperation. 

In the pioneer stage when land was practically without value 
and taxes were light American farming did not require business 
methods and business organization. We have passed that stage 
and the farmer of the future will encounter competition on 
every hand from organized industry, and his only salvation lies 
in the economies which are possible through organization and 
combination, not in any spirit of hostility to society, but in the 
larger and nobler sense of service to the Nation which his in- 
dustry must feed and clothe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I hope the gentleman may be 
given two or three minutes more to finish his statement. 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire 
to congratulate the committee specially on some of the features 
of the pending bill. There are two features of vital impor- 
tance to agricultural credit. and I believe that all candid 
students, Republicans and Democrats alike, will admit that they 
mark a great advance over present conditions. An important 
question in any system is that of administration. There is not 
i rural credit system in Europe which will stand 10 years if the 
administration were unfriendly. The placing of the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the reserve board is a great assurance that 
the new system will be administered in a friendly spirit to our 
farmers. [Applause.] Whatever changes Congress may order 
in the bill I hope that the Secretary of Agriculture will remain 
2a member of the reserve board. 

Seeond, that agricultural paper is made prime and admitted 
to be rediscounted, so that if the individual farmer can not 
obtain credit on fair terms from existing sources he can, by or- 
ganization, carry his paper to the regional bank and secure 
credit directly from the Nation. I do not believe that a system 
of agricultural credit can be made a success in this country 
unless you give by law the power to rediscount farmers’ notes. 
The one conviction which my study of rural credits has firmly 
fixed in my mind is that only the power of rediscount by order 
of the Government, and at a rate fixed by it, will protect farmers 
from usurious rates in those undeveloped communities where 
capital bas not been accumulated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HuLtncs]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, it is with great embarrass- 
ment that I undertake to discuss a subject so intricate and of 
such vital importance as the bill now before the House. 

I have read volumes upon the subject and articles and argu- 
ments without number, only to find the utmost confusion upon 
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the most elementary principles involved in this subject. The 
bankers disagree; the financiers differ; the monetary scientists, 
who hold themselves a notch above the bankers, take utterly 
variant grounds. Yet we, the representatives of 100,000,000 
people, in the enactment of a law involving colossal results to 
them, are obliged to vote almost blindly, with scant time for 
investigation and without opportunity of amendment. 

Except for the frame of mind that makes them Democrats, I 
could almost envy my Democratic colleagues who serenely take 
orders from a caucus that never took the trouble to investigate 
for itself, but simply registered the dictum of the master mind 
in the White House. [Applause.] 

Never since Jackson’s day has a more determined, aggressive, 
astute, and accomplished politician resided in that historic man- 
sion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Never has a more subservient Congress sat in the Capitol. 

Composed of warring elements, Tammany and anti-Tammany, 
free-traders and protectionists, we have seen you swallowing all 
protests and raising your voices in unanimous support of a free- 
trade tariff. [Laughter.] 

What other President ever accomplished anything like this? 

It is true that Mr. Wilson has announced that “the people 
need no guardian,” but his acts show that he is clearly of opin- 
ion that the Democrats in Congress need a guardian [applause 
on the Republican side], and he proposes to discharge that duty, 
though I fear he will have an unruly lot of wards on his hands 
before they come to years of discretion or he is much older. 

There is no man on this floor who entertains a higher respect 
for the President of the United States than I do, nor for what I 
conceive to be the purity of purpose of Woodrow Wilson. 

His warfare upon the “boss system” in New Jersey and his 
progressive administration as governor of that State were sufii- 
cient warrant for me to announce during my campaign that I 
should support every progressive measure of his without re- 
spect to its party label, and without surrendering my right of 
private judgment I propose to keep my word. 

Aside from the matters of detail with which the bill now 
before us abounds the fundamental questions are: 

First. Does the system proposed provide for elasticity in the 
currency? 

Second. Does the system proposed provide for an adequate 
supply of gold, upon which the system is based? 

Third, and uppermost of all. Where will the control of 
commercial credits finally lodge if this bill is enacted—in the 
Government or in the banks? 

As to the first, without entering into any academic discus- 
sion as to what is “ money,” whether “money” must of itself 
have intrinsic value, or whether “ money” may consist of any- 
thing adopted by the “ fiat” of a government endowed with the 
power to tax all property in support of its fiat, we need not 
inquire. 

But whatever is adopted as “ money,” whether coined gold or 
stamped paper, it is apparent that the increase in the volume of 
money raises the average level of prices of all other commodi- 
ties. In other words, the purchasing power of the money unit 
is increased or decreased as its volume increases or decreases, 
and without any doubt the great increase in the circulating 
medium in this country since 1900 is in part the cause of the 
rise in prices of all other commodities. 

In order, therefore, that any assumed standard of value shall 
be a stable standard there must be a constant equilibriation be- 
tween the volume of money and credits and the average “ price 
level” of other commodities. The price level must be steady, 
else your standard of value changes. 

The German Government controls the “ price level” by con- 
trolling the rate of interest. The volume of business there is 
controlled by unlimited bank credits and issues of paper money 
under certain limitations based on commercial paper. 

The English Government have a wholly different system. In 
England the volume of paper money is not changed. Since 1844 
there has been no increase of paper money, and elasticity is 
secured through the Bank cf England, not a governmental but 
a private organization, which is managed not by bankers, but 
by a board of directors who are usually merchants, bankers 
being ineligible as members. 

Elasticity there is secured by fluctuations in bank credits, 
which are made to correspond by raising or lowering the inter- 
est rates with the average “price level” and the volume of 
business. 

The proposed bill embraces both these systems in part and 
will be an improvement upon each of them, although, in my 
opinion, the power to conform the “ price level” to the volume 
of currency and credits by raising or lowering the rate of in- 
terest should be vested in the Federal reserve board rather than 
in the reserve banks, for inasmuch as the Government prac- 
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tically guarantees the redemption of all paper in gold the Fed- 
eral board should be vested with the power to change the 
interest rate, since that power is substantially the only means 
of arresting the outflow of gold or to attract it to this country. 

The second question is, Is there adequate provision for the 
supply of gold? 

No country in the world holds enough gold to redeem its 
paper money. What gives the paper issues of the Government 
value is, in the last analysis, not that it has gold enough to 
redeem any quantity of its paper that it may be called on at 
any time to redeem, but that it can procure the gold by the 
exercise of its taxing power. 

Governed by this consideration, the United States Govern- 
ment, having the power of unlimited taxation of all the prop- 
erty of its 100,000,000 of the wealthiest and most industrious and 
efficient people in the world, her power to keep her agreements 
and her disposition to keep them is not equaled elsewhere in 
the world; and whether we fix 334 per cent or 50 per cent as 
a gold reserve is, in my opinion, a matter of detail of no great 
importance. 

This brings us to the third question: Where will the money 
control lodge? 

The great bankers who, it is alleged in the report of the Pujo 
committee, at present are in control or have the power to con- 
trol the credit system of the country, of course wish to preserve 
for themselves that power of control, and they urge with great 
and, apparently, ingenuous pertinacity that the bankers should 
control the constituent banks, the Federal reserve banks, and, 
as well, the Federal reserve board. 

In the greatest financial institution of the age, the Bank of 
England, no banker is allowed on its board. 

The chancellor of Germany controls the German Imperial 
Bank’s interest rates. So in these great institutions bankers 
are rigidly excluded from the controlling power, and I think it 
a mistake that there should be any banker allowed on the re- 
serve board or that any advisory council of bankers should have 
been provided for. 

Mr. Chairman, under our present system we have seen that a 
few of the big institutions of the great cities by collaborating— 
I will not say conspiring—have controlled, in large degree, the 
credit system of the country; and that they have it in their 
power to hurt the country with financial panic, to its great loss 
and their profit and advantage, and to bring the Government 
itself to its knees, as they did in Cleveland’s day and in 1907. 

Yet there remained a great number of smaller banks, country 
banks, that were independent and competing. 

But I wish to point out the danger that when all the banks 
become members of the 12 Federal reserve banks that it will 
be much easier to effect the cooperation of all the banks upon 
concerted policies of control than it is under the present system. 
There is no doubt in my mind that these confederated banks 
will have enormous power not only as controllers of the credit 
system, but as political agencies. And for this reason, if I 
shall be given the opportunity, I shall at the proper time move 
to amend by striking out the advisory council of bankers and 
bank membership on the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg also to offer some observations concern- 
ing farm loans, provided for in section 23. 

This provision, I think, can do no harm, but it must be evi- 
dent that it can do little, if any, good, for the reason that no 
banker will lend on 12 months’ time when-he can lend on 3 
or 4 months’ time. Another reason is that 12 months’ time 
does not accommodate the real needs of the average farmer. 

But primarily the objection is that the farmer is not equipped 
to compete in the money markets with the short-time borrower. 
The farmer can not afford to pay the rates of the commercial 
bank handling business for borrowers who get quick returns 
from their enterprises. The merchant turns his goods in three 
or four months’ time and can afford to pay a higher interest 
than the farmef whose returns come but once a year. 

For this reason every civilized Government except. our own 
has been developing for many years a system of farm credits, 
making it possible for farmers to secure loans at low rates of 
interest, which has proved of great advantage to the general 
welfare. These systems have been adopted by these Govern- 
‘ments not because they had any particular love for farmers, 
but because their statesmen perceived that all national pros- 
perity depended upon a prosperous land-tilling class. 

Instead, therefore, of the provision in the bill that will in- 
evitably fail to be of substantial benefit to the farming class 
or of any real advantage to the public, I believe there can be 
inserted here a provision that will not in any wise conflict with 
other provisions of the bill, but will afford a substantial and 
practical benefit to the farming classes; and at the proper time 
I shall ask so to amend the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, this measure falls far short of what it ought 
to be. Its failure is largely due to the fact that it -has been 
devised as a partisan measure. 

It is not such a bill as the fair product of a free Congress of 
the thought and judgment of this House would have made it. 
But it is introduced as a party measure. It is perfectly well 
understood that under the party lash it will be whipped through 
and that no amendment will be permitted. 

I listened with profound admiration to the remarkable speech 
yesterday delivered by the gifted gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murbock]. With every word of it I thoroughly agree. This 
bill is not what it ought to be. 

I have studiously read the report of the committee, and espe- 
cially the learned and illuminating minority report of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinDBERGH]. 

These two gentlemen have gone to the marrow of the ques- 
tion. They have exposed the weakness of the bill. It palliates 
but does not cure the evils of the Money Trust. 

This is a banker’s bill, and yet the Government, though it 
guarantees all issues and is at all the expense, may be humili- 
ated by the refusal of the banks to adopt the scheme. In my 
district there are 45 banks, State and national. In response 
to inqviries from them I have had numerous replies, and not 
one of them is heartily in favor of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, the objections to the bill have 
been clearly pointed out by the gentleman from Kansas and 
the gentleman from Minnesota. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LINDBERGH] suggests a bill which I regard as one of the 
most important contributions to the literature of finance ever 
written. It is a document challenging the serious thought of 
the country. It would revolutionize the financial policies of the 
world. The country is not yet ready for such a bill, and the bill 
is not under discussion here. 

The only bill upon which we are permitted to vote is the bill 
proposed by the committee, and as to that bill I believe, with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], that it is a “step in 
the right direction’; a timid and halting step it may be, yet, 
considering the whole matter, an improvement upon our present 
system. 

So with much misgivings and -with the hope that it may be a 
longer step than I see it, with the hope that the President, who 
so urgently commands its passage, may see more clearly than I, 
and without any hope whatever that the present Congress will 
present a better measure, I shall vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It goes back automatically. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for 
furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK; from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WILDER. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the House of Representatives the death of Hon. 
Witt1aM H. Wiper, late a Representative from the third dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

I will not take the time now, but I will at some future time 
ask the House to set apart a day in order that proper tribute 
may be paid to his memory. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 250. 


Resolved, That the House has beard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WiLL1AM H. WiLper, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed te take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expense in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as 
the committee on the part of the House Mr. Prerers, Mr. CURLEY, 
Mr. Murray of Massachusetts, Mr. MircHeLL, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. 
Tuacuer, Mr. Gitmore, Mr. Drierricu, Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Otprietp, Mr. Grttert, Mr. Greener of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts, Mr. GarpNER, Mr. TREAD- 
Way, Mr. WinsLow, Mr. Rocers, Mr. Hinps, and Mr. SLEMP. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following further 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore agreed 
to, adjourned until Friday, September 12, 1913, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, copies of reports, 
with illustrations, from a special board of engineer officers 
on a survey of the Beaufort (N. C.) to Key West (Fla.) 
section of the proposed continuous inland waterway from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to the Rio Grande (H. Doc. No, 229); to the Com- 
mittee no Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers. report on examination 
of the channel of Illinois River at Meredosia, [il. (H. Doc. No. 
230); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examina- 
tion and survey of Southeast River, Md. (H. Doc. No. 231); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination and survey of Milford Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 
232); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on survey of 
the across-Florida section of the proposed continuous inland 
waterway from Boston, Mass., to the Rio Grande (H. Doc. No. 
233): to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2758) granting a pension to James G. Kuhnert; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2768) granting a pension to Aaron W. Dixon; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 38 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 
8079) to establish a drainage and levee fund and to provide 
for the protection, drainage, and reclamation of the overflowed 
and swamp lands in the United States, in promotion of the 
general welfare, in prevention of the dissemination of malaria 
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and other diseases among the several States, and to promote 
interstate commerce by navigation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8070) granting 
a pension to Henry S. Robert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 8071) granting a pension to 
™ugene Cunningham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8072) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Dare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8073) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Sprouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8074) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac F. Morrison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8075) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward H. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8076) granting an fcrease of pension to 
Adolph C. Radtke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8077) for the relief of Alex- 
ander Gilmore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 8078) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Garver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8080) granting an increase 
of pension to La Fayette Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7635) grant- 
ing a pension to Edward Dodsworth; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
New York, protesting against exempting the income-tax col- 
lection force from the provisions of the civil-service law for 
a period of two years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of C. R. Andrews & Co., 
Ada, Minn., favoring a reduction of the tariff on raw and re- 
fined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the Santa 
Monica Bay Chamber of Commerce, Ocean Park, Cal., and the 
San Mateo County Development Association, favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation making an appropriation for increasing the 
Navy by four battleships and necessary auxiliary boats; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Santa Monica Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ocean Park, Cal., and the San Mateo County Develop- 
ment Association, favoring the passage of legislation for the 
formation of a naval reserve; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, September 12, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, O God our heavenly Father, for all the noble 
and godlike qualities of mind and soul with which Thou has 
endowed us; especially do we thank Thee for the inborn hope 
of the immortality of the soul, strengthened by the lives of 
great men who have lived and wrought and passed on, leaving 
behind them thoughts and deeds which live after them. He 
that believeth on Me, said the Son of God, shall never die. 
“for we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved we have a building of God. an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. Now He that hath wrought us 
for the selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit.” Death has once more entered our ranks” 
and taken away one of its Members. Grant that he may still 
live in the contributions to his fellow men and in the personality 
of a genial life and noble character. Comfort his colleagues 
and friends, especially his stricken family. Help them to look 
forward through the rainbow of tears to the great beyond for 
consolation and help. and Thine shall be the praise through 
Him who said I am the resurrection and the life. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1913. 
To the Speaker and the House of Representatives: 

I hereby resign as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, my resignation to take effect im- 
mediately. 

Very respectfully, 

The SPEAKER. 
accepted. 

There was no objection. 


SyDNEY ANDERSON. 
Without objection, the resignation will be 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled biil 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4937. An act extending to the port of Dallas, Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, gov- 
erning the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement. 


BIDS FOR BATTLESHIP MACHINERY. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend remarks in the Recorp by inserting a news item in the 
Washington Times of yesterday concerning the bid for machin- 
ery on a certain battleship in the New York Navy Yard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting an extract 
from a newspaper on a bid for machinery on a battleship in 
the New York Navy Yard. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IM MIGRATION. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RecorD upon immigration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks in the RecorD on immigration. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objeetion. 


THE CUBRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 78387—the 
currency Dill. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to my colleague 
on the committee [Mr. BULKLEY]. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, our banking and currency 
system, or rather lack of system, has resulted in greater and 
more frequent panics than has any other system in the world, 
and for years it has been recognized that our periodical finan- 
cial troubles can be mitigated, if not eliminated, by appropriate 
changes in our banking and currency laws. There has de- 
veloped some agreement among experts concerning some of the 
eauses which underlie our troubles, but our experts and legis- 
lators have never come so near to an agreement on a practical 
remedy as we find ourselves to-day. It has been generally 
agreed that the country needs a mobilization of reserves, a more 
elastic currency, the development of a discount market for com- 
mercial paper, and a greater measure of governmental control 
of banking. These are the great needs, and necessarily any 
measure aiming to accomplish these great reforms becomes in- 
volved in almost countless puzzling ramifications, more or less 
directly connected with the main purposes. The Banking and 
Currency Committee now submits a bill which it believes will 
accomplish all of these great objects as well as other desirable 
reforms of minor importance, with a minimum of disturbance 
and inconvenience to business. Considering the complexity of 
the subject and the number of questions involved it could hardly 
be expected that all concerned in the preparation of such a 
measure should be in complete accord as to what that measure 
should contain. Nor could a measure be generally agreed upon 
which would mect in every detail the unqualified approval of 
any one man. Nevertheless, a substantial agreement has been 
reached, and this bill comes before the House heartily sup- 
ported by almost every member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and by almost every member of the Democratic 
eaucus. 

It is not assumed that the pending bill will reform every- 
thing which might be reformed, and because of the very im- 
mensity of the field it has been the purpose of the committee 
to confine the present measure to a reform of our currency and 
commercial banking. 
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Our national banks are commercial banks. That is to say, 
they are banks whose transactions are concerned with the pro- 
duction and distribution of agricultural and industrial products, 
They are to be distinguished from savings and investment insti- 
tutions, for their deposits are mostly the balances which mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and farmers find it convenient to keep 
for the ordinary everyday transaction of business, and their 
loans are generally made to meet the ordinary business necessi- 
ties of these classes. The business man deposits his funds in 
the bank for safe-keeping and for the convenience of being able 
to pay his debts by check against the bank. The bank, having 
an accumulation of such funds, finds it possible to make leans 
to its customers, which means that funds not required for active 
use by their owners are placed at the disposal of those who can 
make use of them in business. It frequently happens that 
borrowers require not money, but mereiy the right to draw 
checks upon the bank. Such borrowers give their notes, and in 
exchange therefor take a deposit credit with the bank. Our 
credit structure is so developed that the greater part of our 
bank deposits is created by loans from the banks rather than 
by the deposit of money in the banks. When checks drawn 
against a bank are deposited by some other person in the same 
bank only a bookkeeping entry is necessary to complete the 
transaction, and no money passes; if the checks are deposited 
in other banks they are likely to be offset by the deposit of 
ehecks drawn against other banks, and again only bookkeeping 
entries take place and no money passes. Some specie is certain 
to be drawn out of a bank from day to day, but it is largely 
offset by the deposit of specie. And so experience shows that a 
bank may do a large business with a comparatively small 
amount of money on Land. 

Yet it is always necessary that the bank should have a certain 
amount of money on hand, because of its duty to supply it on 
demand to its depositors. The amount of reserve money which 
it is desirable for a bank to keep on hand may vary from time 
to time and from place to place, and in most foreign countries 
the amount to be held available is left entirely to the judgment 
and discretion of the banker. But in this country, because of 
the great number of banks, and because under our free banking 
system banks may be established by persons without banking 
experience, it has been deemed desirable to fix by law certain 
minimum reserve requirements. These requirements differ ac- 
cording to the location of the bank. 

Our law provides that upon application of three-fourths of 
the national banks situated in any city having more than 
200,000 inhabitants the Comptroller of the Curreney may 
designate such city as a central reserve city. And similarly, 
upon application of three-fourths of the national banks situated 
therein, any city having a population of at least 25,000 inhabit- 
ants may be designated as a reserve city. New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis are now the only central reserve cities, and there 
are 47 reserve cities. All banks not situated in reserve or 
eentral reserve cities are known as country banks. 

The amount of reserves required by law to be held by country 
national banks is 15 per cent of the aggregate amount of their 
deposits, and by national banks situated in reserve and central 
reserve cities 25 per cent of their aggregate deposits. Gold, 
silver, gold certificates, silver certificates, United States notes, 
Treasury notes, and clearing-house certificates evidencing the 
deposit of gold may be counted by national banks as legal 
reserves. 

Country banks are required to keep money in one or more of 
these forms in their own vaults to the extent of two-fifths of 
the 15 per cent reserve required of them, and the balance of 
their legal reserve may be in the form of a credit balance with 
one or more national banks situated in reserve or central re- 
serve cities. Reserve city banks must keep money in some of 
these forms to the extent of one-half of their required legal 
reserves, the rest of which may consist of credit balances with 
banks situated in central reserve cities. The central reserve 
city banks must keep all of their required reserves in cash in 
their own vaults. It is obvious that the loaning power of na- 
tional banks is limited by the amount of their reserves. In 
other words, when the amount of legal reserve is about as low 
as the law allows, a bank ezn not extend new credit accommoda- 
tions until it shall have replenished its reserve. 

Under our present law banks in all sections of the country 
have developed the custom of keeping balances for reserve and 
exchange purposes in the central reserve cities, and especially 
in New York. Banks qualifying as reserve agents have en- 
couraged the building up of these balances by the payment of 
interest thereon, the interest paid being usually at the rate of 
2 per cent. Ordinarily a uniform rate is paid on these bank 
balances in season and out of season, regardless of how much 
the use of the money may be worth at any particular time to 
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the reserve agent. Then, in order to make a profit on the trans- 
action, the reserve agents have been obliged to keep the money 
actively employed one way or another. This necessity of find- 
ing some employment for funds, coupled with an effort so to 
invest them as to keep them available at call, has resulted in the 
overdevelopment of the call-loan market in New York, a market 
whose principal business is that of carrying speculative trans- 
actions, largely on the New York Stock Exchange. 

And so we find much of the reserve money of the country 
invested in call loans on stock-exchange collateral, on the 
theory that such loans are absolutely liquid. No doubt this is 
true of a single loan of this character, because by its terms it 
is payable on call and is secured by collateral for which there 
is a ready market. But once a sufficient number of these loans 
is called at the same time, a situation develops in which the 
loans are not liquid at all because the very calling of a large 
number of these loans knocks the bottom out of the stock 
market and spoils the sale of all the collateral. Experience has 
repeatedly proved this to be the case. 

Let us keep clearly in mind the distinction between a fixed 
investment and a commercial or liquid asset. Corporate stocks 
and bonds, lands. and buildings are fixed investments. However 
valuable they may be, their conversion into cash depends upon 
finding some one who believes that under all the circumstances 
it will be profitable for him to buy them as an investment. 
Growing crops, gocds in process of manufacture or in transit, 
and mercantile stocks are commercial or liquid assets, gener- 
ally speaking; certainly they are liquid to the extent that they 
are products on some stage of the way toward consumption. 
The sale of such products does - ot depend upon finding a will- 
ing investcr and does tot have to be forced, but comes about 
naturally in response to the ordinary demand arising from the 
necessities of mankind. Such assets constantly liquidate them- 
selves, because, of necessity, they must be paid for when con- 
sumed. 

If we allow national banks to count as part of their required 
legal reserve credit balances with other banks, be they the 
reserve agents now provided by law or the Federal reserve 
barks proposed by this bill, we must take care that the banks 
charged with the care of such balances shall keep them always 
available and ready to meet the necessities of the banks de- 
positing them. Reserve money so far as it is invested must be 
invested in bills of short maturity based on liquid assets. 

It happens that at the seasons when our great agricultural 
crops are harvested and moved there is need for a larger amount 
of currency in circulation than is required at other seasons. 
This is only another way of saying that at those seasons the 
amount of transactions evidenced by the payment of cash or 
currency is larger in proportion to the credit transactions than 
it is at other times. It is easy to see that when large amounts 
of cash are drawn out of the banks to pay farm hands and for 
other purposes, the amount of reserve money held by the banks 
is reduced, and hence their loaning power is impaired, and this 
is the explanation of the annual autumn money stringency. 

The banks can to some extent protect themselves against pay- 
ing out their reserve money by the issue of national-bank notes, 
but inasmuch as these notes are based on the fixed amount of 
United States bonds bearing the circulation privilege, and the 
profitableness of their issue depends to some extent upon their 
being kept constantly in circulation without reference to the 
country’s demand for currency, it is apparent that there can be 
no elasticity in the amount of such notes. In other words, the 
amount of our currency does not rise and fall in response to 
the need for it. It is most desirable that the amount of our 
currency should be made more elastic, because the seasonal de- 
mand for currency is a perfectly normal and natural thing, and, 
as has been said, results only from the fact that at certain 
seasons it is necessary to do a relatively large proportion of the 
country’s business with currency. There is no sound reason 
why we should allow this to cause a credit stringency by draw- 
ing reserve money out of the banks. 

It is proposed in the pending bill to relieve this situation by 
the issue of Government notes. These notes will be issued through 
the- several regional reserve banks which the bill proposes to 
establish, each bank being required when it takes out the notes 
to pledge as security commercial paper to the amount of the 
face value of the notes and to establish in lawful money a 
fund to redeem the notes in the amount of one-third of the face 
value of the notes. 

Whatever Treasury notes go out into circulation must be im- 
mediately redeemable in lawful money on demand, and we 
should never allow such notes to go out into circulation without 
ample provision for their being so redeemed. The security be- 
hind our currency must be such that it can be readily liquidated 
without forcing sales and without depending upon the willing- 
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ness of investors to buy. In other words, the security behind 
our currency must be liquid assets, not fixed investments. 

The proposed nore issue wili rest on a basis of commercial 
paper which is itself flexible, the amount of it rising and falling 
with the active needs of the country. The plan proposed, how- 
ever, is dependent upon the existence of regional reserve banks, 
such as this bill proposes to establish, possessing adequate 
amounts of lawful money to insure the redemption of the notes 
issued; and the possession of this lawful money by these banks 
is dependent upon the mobilization or conceutration of national- 
bank reserves. 

So it appears that the establishment of regional reserve banks 
and the proposed system of rediscounting is a most eflicient 
means of insuring the proper investment of the reserve money 
of the country, which is the very active lifeblood of our com- 
merce, in the safest and most liquid assets, namely, the »gri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial paper, which, as we have 
already seen, is constantly clearing itself. The establishment of 
the regional reserve banks and the rediscount system thus ac- 
complishes at once the three vital reforms needed in our banking 
and currency system. It provides for mobilization of reserves 
that they may be available to be used where most needed; it 
provides the basis for a truly elastic currency to meet our sea- 
sonal demand without undue strain upon our credit system; and 
it affords a discount market for our agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial paper, drawing our reserve funds out of their 
present use for speculative purposes in the great centers and 
providing for their employment in the development of business 
throughout the country. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. As to the amount to be paid by the borrow- 
ing banks, does the gentleman think that that ameunt ought to 
be fixed by this bill? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that should be within the discretion 
of the Federal reserve board, as is provided in the bill. 

The whole structure depends upon the proper disposition of 
reserves. If reserves are really mobilized, the amount required 
to be carried as reserve by the individual bank may safely be 
reduced, as each member bank will have facilities for convert- 
ing its good paper into ready cash, and by this reduction in the 
reserve requirements of the individual banks additional credits 
will become available for the legitimate development of busi- 
ness through the enlarged loaning power of the banks. If the 
reserves are really mobilized, the Federal reserve banks will be 
a power to stop panics, they will have the basis for an elastic 
currency and the funds to support a broad market for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial paper. But all depends on 
really mobilizing the reserves. It will not do to evade the 
question, as was done by the Aldrich plan, which provided thit 
banks might have the privilege of depositing their reserves in 
a central reservoir without interest, while they were still per- 
mitted to deposit them with reserve agents who would pay 
interest. It will not do to meet the question half way, as the 
Chicago bankers’ conference now asks us to meet it, by per- 
mitting the reserves to be carried one-third in vault, one-third 
with regional reserve banks, and one-third with reserve agents. 
As the chairman of our committee has said. we must cut the 
cancer out, we must not permit balances with other banks to 
be counted as reserve, because experience has shown that they 
are not reserves when reserve is most needed. 

I have referred to the meeting of representatives of State 
bankers’ associations and clearing-house associations called to- 
gether by the currency commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association for a conference at Chicago on August 22 and 23. 
This conference unanimously adopted resolutions proposing cer- 
tain. changes in this bill and appointed a committee to come to 
Washington and lay their proposals before Congress. The mem- 
bers of this committee appeared last week before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental & Commercial National Bank, of 
Chicago, was one of the representatives of that conference and 
was delegated by his colleagues to speak on the subject of bank 
reserves. I call him to witness to show whether or not it is de- 
sirable that reserves should be taken away from the central 
reserve cities and sent back home. I quote from page 225 of 
the hearings: 

Senator NELSON. Now, let us go back to the practical ideas. Is it 
not a fact that when money is plentiful in the interior of the country 
the country banks and the banks in the reserve cities send the money 
to New York, to the banks in New York, for the sake of getting their 
2 per cent interest on the deposits? The banks in New York, at that 
season of the year, in order to utilize that money und make that in- 
terest, instead of investing it in what I call commerciz! loans or com- 


mercial strictly they invest it in call loans on stock collateral on the 
stock exchange, in those gambling contracts; and there is where the 
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money comes from to do that. And then, in the fall of the year when 
there is a demand for the money in order to move crops and so on, 
their money is tied up in those stock collaterals. 

Now, would it not be safer to keep that money at home instead of 
getting that 2 per cent interest on it—would it not be better for the 
whole country? 


Mr. RryNoups. I do not think, Senator, there is any question about 
that at all. That does not, however, change the force of my statement 
to the effect that it would reduce the income of the banks from their 
present status of a little over $10,000,000 a year, which must be borne 
at some place by somebody else. Now, if you want to ask whether, as 
a principle of economy, if it would be better to take $10,000,000 and 
spread it in higher interest rates which the people would have to pay, 
that is another proposition. | n 

Senator NELSON. Well, would it not be better, so far as the question 
of safety is concerned? 1 

Mr. ReyNnoups. 1 do not think there is any question about that. 

Now, let me in the same connection make a statement as to how I 
regard this thing of the investment in the so-called stock exchange 
loans. If that money would be kept at home, Senator, and be invested 
by tne local bankers in such loans as they can get over their counter, 
the liquidity of the assets of banks to that extent would be reduced, 
because I think you will agree that if the farmers of the country bor- 
row this money and are called upon to pay it back before their crops 
have matured or before their live stock has been fattened for the mar- 
ket, it could only be dene at a sacrifice. : 

In passing, let me comment on the suggestion Mr. Reynolds 
makes that our bill will take $10,000,000 a year income from 
the country banks, which they will pass along to the borrower. 
Of course, we do not forget that the borrowing public pays that 
ten million a year now, for certainly the reserve city banks do 
not pay it for the mere pleasure of carrying country balances 
unless they make a profit on it. Mr. Reynolds is right, how- 
ever, in saying that the country banker will not lose any of the 
money he now makes, but will pass the charge along to the bor- 
rower. It will not, however, be passed to the borrower in the 
shape of higher rates for loans, as Mr. Reynolds implies; it 
will be justly and equitably charged to the borrower, because 
by the facilities afforded by this bill borrowers from the coun- 
try banks will get more than $10,000,000 worth of additional 
accommodation, and will be glad to pay for it. 

Mr. Reynolds suggests some doubt about the liquidity of 
agricultural paper, and no doubt he is right in saying that 
there is a season in the year when it is not absolutely liquid. 
That happens, however, to be the summer season, when de- 
mand. for credit and currency is at its lowest. Let us answer 
that industrial and commercial paper will mature rapidly 
enough during those sexzsons to meet all demands. Let us 
further answer that while the farmer might be embarrassed 
to be calleé upon to pay all his debts out of season, the New 
York Stock Exchange borrower would be embarrassed to pay 
all his debts at any season, and Mr. Reynolds says so himself 
or page 226 of the hearings: 

The man who borrows money on stock-exchange collaterals in New 
York and who wants to realize on them quickly must depend upon 
the ability of the borrower to reborrow that money immediately else- 


where or upon the sale of same. Now, if the condition is so bad that 
the banks in New York City are unable to extend the accemmoda- 


tion, the result is that there is a very violent break in the values of | 


securities, and we are in the midst of a panic. Now, that is what 
actually happened in the panic of 1907, and the illustration you have 
mad is literally true, and that is the reason that in all the discussions 
I have had on the subject of currency legislation I have insisted that 
the security for bank notes should be in a character of paper which 
naturally iiquidates itself and thereby forces to that extent notes which 
are issued against it. 

After proposing the plan recommended by the Chicago con- 
ference providing that reserves should be carried one-third 
in vault, one-third in regional reserve banks, and one-third with 
reserve agents, Mr. Reynolds submitted figures to show how 
ihe plan would work, and then summed up his theory about 
the matter as follows: 

My theory and the theory of the people who made this recommenda- 
tion was that while we might agree with you in principle that the 
pyramiding of reserves was not a proper banking principle, still we 
have a condition and not a theory, anc our theory in asking for this 
change is that we may be given more time to comply with the change 
which is being provided for in this bill as it now stands. 

What is the significance of these statements? The president 
of the bank which carries more country accounts than any other 
bank, the man selected by the Chicago bankers’ conference to 
present their case for a modification of this section, has frankly 
and manfully admitted that we are right in principle. As 
against this principle he suggests a theory that the banks can 
not conveniently make these adjustments in the course of three 
years after the organization of the proposed banks, or perhaps 
four years from now. Yet hitherto no expert has ventured to 
say that a longer time is necessary for these readjustments, 
and I submit that it does not do full justice to the bankers of 
this country to say that they can not prepare for this change 
in such a length of time. 

How will this reserve section operate practically? So much 
depends upon this section that it is important to examine care- 
fully whether it could be worked out without disturbing busi- 
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ness. I have prepared tables to show in a general way what 
the ultimate result of this section will be after the final re- 
adjustment shall have been made. Accurate predictions are, in 
the nature of the case, impossible, since no one can know how 
many banks will have come into the proposed system at any 
given time. Some assumption must be made before we can be- 
gin to figure; yet no assumption will prove literally true. The 
most convenient assumption, which is at the same time about 
as likely as any other, is that all national banks and no State 
banks will enter the system. It is, of course, fair to presume 
that some national banks will go out and some State banks 
will come in; but these might offset each other, and, in any 
event, we must be frank to say that we do not expect a large 
preportion of the State banks to enter until after the success of 
the plan shall have been fully demonstrated. The figures, then, 
are made on the assumption I have stated. 
Tabics showing transfers of funds necessitated by provisions of House 
di 7837. 
[Figures represent thousands of dollars.] 

First table assumes that member banks deposit with regional reserve 
banks only what bill requires them to deposit. 
COUNTRY BANKS. 
Net deposits 3, 610, 672 


180, 534 
61, 005 
22, 398 


Deposit of 5 per cent in Federal reserve banks._.__._._----. 
Capital, $610,052, 10 per cent subscription._._.__-__..---~- 
UU UN, Rs ie eniabinietcalinncioen ties 


1 per cent withdrawal from reserve agents to go into vault_ 36, 106 


300, 043 

Withdrawals would be: 
Two-fifths from central reserve banks- 120, 017 
Three-fifths from reserve banks__...----~- iinammseidiicn deaallan 180, 026 


300, 043 


496, 960 
300, 043 


TN TNO ON inc nss dschntteapuaiino neces decaabonaaiea 196, 917 
RESERVE CITY BANKS. 

asa sects dhs ectarracatlaacioccsidepiaedintastibigeerasdedatipongete te adaiaee «a 

I av tise ccc aiinciniitcheennsn citi aga iggearearadinee 180, 026 


Net deposits 
Less country 


Total 


Deposit, 5 per cent with Federal reserve banks 
Capital, $264,217, 10 per cent subscription 
PEC NUNNND ANNI a cecnpetnte trees saintpcnbnbei tienen shennan icapictoois 
37, 022 


180, 026 


Payment account of reserve banks__.._.-_._--.--___--.-. 
Payment account of country banks 


Total 


317, 048 


Present cash holdings 
New requirement, 13 per cent 


242, 293 


229, 560 
Release 


Present balances with central reserve 
Retain one-fourth needed for business. __ 
icin cee thiectinsenininihsibatceaninabithiin aetinchcisin aetna 
Payment made: 
Cash 
From reserve 
Rediscounts 


Total 


ii bateedcarnedecialamnel 


Net deposits 
Withdrawals: 
Country $120, 017 

198, 912 
——------ 318, 
1, 249, 

Deposit 5 per cent with Federal reserve banks_--~- 

Capital, $182,650, 10 per cent subscription 

United States deposits 


Payment required for own account 
Payment required account of reserve banks__-----------. 2 
Payment required account of country banks 120, 017 


404, 668 


~ 405, 628 
162; 390 
243, 238 


a —3 


Present cash holdings 
New requirement, 15 per cent 


Release 
none for Federal reserve banks: 


ash 
Rediscounts. 


aa a tal aca _--- 404, 668 
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Recapitulation, 





United 


Reserve. States. 


Capital. Total. 


$61,005 
26,421 


£22,398 | $263,937 
22,309 | 137,022 
5,016 85, 739 


Country | 
Reserve | 


| 


$180, 534 
&8, 292 
62, 453 


| 18,265 | 


| 
| 105, 691 


331, 234 49,723 | 486, 698 


How paid. 


| Cash. Redis- 


count. 


Central 
reserve. 


Banks. Reserve. 





Country 


$180, 026 
Reserve 


$120,017 
105, 403 | 198, 912 
161,430 |. 


266, 833 | 








219, 865 | 
| 


180,026 | 


Statement of Federal reserre banks (with $140,000 United Siates deposits 
withdrawn from Treasury). 
$359, 865 
266, 833 
626, 
Capital 105 
Deposits 521, 


626. 698 


5, G1 
007 


Second table assumes tha 


banks balances as ‘en ge as the bill permits them to count 
COUNTRY BANKS. 


I 8 eee eccends akin a nec eba choos $3, 610, i 


as reserve, 


Net 
serve banks.__....__.. 

10 per cent subscription 

deposits 


Deposit of 7 per cent in Federal res 
Capital, $610,052 
United States 


Withdrawals would be: 
Two-fifths from central reserve 
Three-fifths from reserve banks 


134, 460 
201, 6 0 


Present balance 
Withdrawals 


Ss with reserve 96, O60 
336, 150 


160, 810 | the situation would be somewhere between the two, because it 


2 CITY BANKS. 
Net 
Less 


deposits 


1, 945, 874 
country 


Withdrawals 201, GOV 


Deposit 9 per cen 
Capital, eels 
United States de] 


t with Federal resery 
10 per cent subs 


e banks 


Payment on account of 


reserve banks 
Payment on account of country 


banks__- 
Total payment 

Present cash holdings 

New requirement 
telease 


Present ba'ances with central reserve ager 
Retain one-fourth needed for business 
Release 198, 


912 


Payment: 


From central 
3y redis 


reserve 
-ounts_-_. 


198, 912 
alec arin 123, 167 
407, 396 
CENTRAL RESERVE CITY BANKS. 
Net deposits , 068, 087 
Less withdrawals: 

$1534, 


198, 


460 
912 


Deposit, 9 per cent. with Federal reserve banks. __....---~ 
Capital, $182,650, 10 per cent subscription 
United States deposits__...-__ Sirs iasinae sip resteedatii tie apipesnari ete 


Payment account of central reserve banks 
Payment account of reserve banks______-----_-___-_____. 


198) 919 
Payment account of country banks_........__.________ 


134, 460 
467, 770 


698 | 


t member banks deposit with regional reserve | 


| quired by law to deposit. 


| banks are required to keep a reserve of 18 per 


| of 4 per cent, which they may deposit or keep in vault. 
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Present cash holdings 


$405, 628 
New requirement, 9 per cent 


111.117 
294. 511 


Release 


Payment to Federal reserve banks made: 
Cash 294, 511 
173, 259 


467, 770 


Recapitulation, 


United 


Capital. States 


Reserve. Total. 


Country $326, 159 


$22, 398 | 
205, 706 


22,309 
5,016 | 


ot _ 156, 976 
111, 117 | 





| £61,005 e\4 $252, 747 
| 


105, 691 520, 840 49,723 676, 254 





How paid, 





Redis- Central 


Reserve. reserve. 


Country... $201, 690 $134, 469 
Reserve 


£85,317 
Central reserve 


294, 511 


$123, 167 
173, 259 | 


379, 828 | 296,426 





} 


Statement of Federal reserre y banks (1cith $140, 000 0 United States depcsits 
withdrawn from Treasury). 

$519, §28 

296, 426 

816, 2: 54 

Capital ° 

Deposits 710, 


816, 254 

Of the two tables I have prepared one illustrates the amount 
of money which would be drawn from the reserve and central 
reserve banks and placed in the Federal reserve banks if all 
the banks should deposit with the Federal reserve bank the 
lenst possible amount—that is to say, the minimum they are re- 
The other table shows what the situa- 
tion would be seatatan all of the banks deposited with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank the largest amount they would be allowed to 
count as reserves in the Federal reserve bank. The truth is 
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is likely the banks would not restrict deposits to the least 
minimum nor would they keep quite as much of their reserves 
with these banks as they might under the law. 

You will remember that the bill proposes that the reserve of 
country banks shall be cut from 15 per cent to 12 per cent of 
aggregate deposits, and that of this five-twelfths must be kept 
in their own vaults and five-twelfths ultimately after the three- 
year period of readjustment must be kept on deposit in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. That, therefore, leaves a leeway of 2 per 
cent, which they may keep in the reserve banks or in their own 
vaults, at their option. Reserve city and central reserve city 
cent, and of this 
18 per cent one-half must be kept in their own vaults and 5 per 
cent must be kept with the reserve banks, and there is a leeway 
The 
first table shows you how this bill would work, assuming the 
banks deposit the minimum amount which they cre required to 
deposit. This statement is based on the comptroller’s statement 
of the condition of the national banks on June 4 last. 

Mr. MANN. These tables are duplicates, are they not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. They are duplicates in form, but not in fig- 
ures. These figures in the first table represent what would 


| happen if the banks carried with the regional reserve banks 


the minimum amount they are obliged to carry, and these figures 
in the second table represent what would happen if they car- 
ried the maximum amount they might count as reserve. 

The country banks on June 4 had net deposits subject to re- 
serve requirements of $3,610,000,000. Five per cent is the mini- 


| mum reserve member banks are required to carry with the re- 


gional reserve banks. It amounts to $180,000,000. The capital 
of country banks is $610,000.000, of which they would be re- 
quired to make 20 per cent subscriptions to the stock of Federal 
reserve banks, of which they would have to pay one-half. I 
therefore add the.payment of $61,000,000. United States de- 
posits would be withdrawn from the individual banks and de- 
posited in the regional reserve banks. ‘Therefore the country 
banks would have to make a payment of the total amount of 
Government deposits which they now have. We add these, 
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then, to the other payments they would have to make and find 
that they would have to pay over $263,000,000 to the reserve 
Country banks are now required to carry 6 per cent 
The new law 
would permit them to carry as much as 7 per cent in their own 
I have, therefore, added 1 per 
cent and assumed that they withdrew this from their reserve 
This $36,- 
000,000 is 1 per cent of their deposits subject to reserve require- 
ments, and that is added to the amount they would have to pay 
to the Federal reserve banks, and makes a total withdrawal 
The present balances of all 
of the country banks with reserve agents amount to $496,000,000, 
and this shows they could make all of the payments required 


banks. 
reserve against deposits in their own vaults. 


yaults and count it as reserve. 


agents and put it in their own vaults as reserve. 


from reserve agents of $300,000,000. 


by this bill by drawing against their reserve agents and still 


allow more than one-third of their total balances to remain on 
A statement I have received from 
the Comptroller’s Office shows the balances carried by country 
banks with reserve agents to be about two-fifths in the central 
reserve banks, in Chicago, St. Louis, and New York, and about 
three-fifths in the reserve banks in the other 47 reserve cities. 
This shows that about $120,000,000 would be withdrawn by the 
country banks from central reserve cities and $180,000,000 from 


deposit with their agents. 


reserve cities. 
Take the situation with the reserve banks. 


reserve requirements, 


pay in 10 per cent as capital stock subscription. 


Federal banks, as we see over here by this table. $180.000,000. 
That must be added here, making a total of $317,000,000 which 
the reserve city banks would have to pay over to the Federal 
reserve banks. Their present cash holdings are $242,000,000. 
If they have deposited 5 per cent of their aggregate deposits in 


the Federal reserve banks, they would, under the provisions of 
this bill, have to keep 13 per cent in*their own vaults, making 


a total of the 18 per cent required. Now, that 13 per cent cash 
reserve would be $229,000,000, releasing $12,000.000 of money 
which they now hold in their own vaults. Their present bal- 
ances with central reserve banks in New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis are $265,000,000. In order to make this table conservative 


I have estimated that these banks, in spite of the fact they are 


not allowed to count that money as reserve, would still desire to 
keep about one-fourth of their present balances with these cen. 
tral reserve banks for purposes of exchange or business reasons. 
That is the estimate that has been made to me by bankers of 
the amount which at least temperarily the reserve city banks 
would want to keep as balances with the central reserve banks. 
This releases from the balances with central reserve banks, 
which they would be free to draw down, $198,000,000. The next 
figures show how payments would be made to the Federal 
reserve banks. They have a total of $317,000,000 which must 
be paid. I have shown how they would be able to pay 
$12,000,000 in cash and $198,000,000 by draft on their central 
reserve agents, and the rest of the amount necessary to be paid 
would have to be paid by rediscounts with reserve banks. I 
therefore estimate that the reserve city banks would have to re- 
discount with the Federal reserve banks to the amount of about 
$105,000,000. 

The central reserve banks have net deposits of a billion and 
a half. From that we must deduct these withdrawals. We have 
seen over here the country banks would withdraw $120,000,000 
from the central reserve cities and the reserve city banks would 
withdraw $198,000,000 from the central reserve cities. We 
therefore have a total withdrawal on the part of correspondent 
banks of $318,000,000, leaving $1,249,000,000 net deposits sub- 
ject to reserve requirements. Against this they deposit 5 
per cent with Federal reserve banks, $62,000,000; the Govern- 
ment deposits amount to $5,000,000; 10 per cent on capital 
stock amounts to $18,000,000, making a total of $85,000,000 
which they would have to pay to the Federal reserve banks 
for their own account. The payments which the reserve banks 
would require them to make is $198,000.600; and the country 
banks would draw against them for $120,000,000, making $404,- 
000,000 in the aggregate they would have to pay over to the 
Federal reserve banks. The present cash holdings are $405,- 
000,000 and the amount of the reserve required under the new 
bill if they deposited 5 per cent with the Federal reserve banks 
would be 13 per cent, which they would have to carry in their 
own vaults, say $162,000,000. That releases $243,000,000 of 
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Their deposits on 
June 4 were $1.945,000,000, and if $180,000,000 were withdrawn 
by country banks that would leave so much less subject to 
and therefore they would have only 
$1,765,000,000 deposits, of which they would be required to de- 
posit 5 per cent with the reserve banks, or $88,000,000; $264,- 
000,000 represents their capital, of which they would have to 
They would 
also have to give up their Government deposits, amounting to 
$22,000,000. Now, the country banks have withdrawn from the 
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cash. They could therefore pay. to the Federal reserve banks 
$243,000,000 in cash, and they would have to rediscount to the 
extent of $161,000,000, making a total payment which they would 
have to make of $404,000,000. 

The next table is a recapitulation, showing what the situa- 
tion would be after these changes have been accomplished. 
This first reserve is the payments that they would all muke. 
The country banks would pay $61.000.000 of capital, the reserve 
city banks, $26,000,000. and the central reserve city banks, 
$18,000,000, a total of $105,000,000 capital. They would have 
to put up the reserves shown in the next column, and they 
would have to give up United States deposits as shown in the 
third column, making a total of $676,000.000, which they would 
have to pay in as shown here. 

I have estimated here that the country banks, so far from 
paying out any cash, would actually draw cash away «and 
put it into their vaults, and therefore this $36,000,000 is a red- 
ink figure, showing a minus quantity. They would draw on 
their reserve banks $180,000,000, and on their central reserve 
agents $120,000,000. The total of these two figures. minus the 
cash withdrawal would be the amount that they are required to 
pay. 

Similarly, the reserve banks would put up in cash $12.000.000, 
would rediscount $105.000,000, and would draw on the central 
reserve agents $198,000.000. The central reserve banks would 
put up in cash $243,000,000, and would rediscount to the extent 
of $161,000,000. 

The next table is a combined statement of all the Federal 
reserve banks, after all of these changes take place. Assume 
that $140,000.000 of Government deposits were withdrawn from 
the United States Treasury and put into the banks, this being 
approximately the amount that is carried in the Treasury from 
day to day, and would, under the new plan, be deposited in the 
regional reserve banks. It would give the combined Federal 
reserve banks total assets in cash of $359.000.000 and loans of 
$266 000,000. The capital would be $105,000,000, and the de- 
posits $521,000,000. 

As you will see, that shows a very large cash reserve against 
deposits, permitting not only all of the present loans now ex- 
isting in the country to stand exactly as they are, but also 
allowing of a very large expansion of credit, because the re- 
serve required of these Federal reserve banks is only 35} per 
cent of their deposits. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. After these banks have made these payments, 
is it not true that all the payments made to the Federal reserve 
bank, except $105,000,000 that they pay for capital subscrip- 
tions, would be counted as reserve, and therefore would be a 
basis for credit? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It all depends on whether or not they are 
in cash. These tables show they wou'd not all be made in 
cash and would be made to a certain extent in rediscounts. 

Mr. HAYES. No. After the credits have been given to the 
various reserve banks, would not all the money, except the 
capital stock of the reserve banks that is paid,to the Federal 
reserve bank, really be counted as reserves in the several mem- 
ber banks, and therefore could be used as a basis of credit just 
the same as though it were in their own vaults? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. The deposits are liabilities, 
be remembered. The reserves are an asset. 
the other side of the ledger. 
of cash. 

Mr. HAYES. I speak not of reserve banks, but of the in- 
dividual banks scattered all over the country. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Oh, I misunderstood the gentleman, then. 
The gentleman’s statement is correct. This $521,000,000 is 
reserve, from the point of view of the constituent banks. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Certainly; that is very true. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The figures the gentleman has shown 
here are the averages of all the banks. Has the gentleman 
made any estimate of how many banks there are whose cash 
holdings are small—that is, just barely along the average— 
and what proportion of them have large reserves and what 
proportion of them have small reserves, aud how they would be 
affected in readjusting one another? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think this will answer the gentleman's 
question. This is an aggregate of all the banks. As the geu- 





it should 
You must look on 
They would have only $359,000,000 


the gentleman 
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tleman suggests, it does not take into consideration the situa- 
tion as to each individual bank. There may be and probably 
are a good many individual banks that will have to make some 
readjustment in order to comply with the terms of this bill. 

The answer to that is that they have three years in which to 
do it, and it will be three years from ‘the establishment of the 
regional reserve banks and probably about four years from 
now. The committee is confident that the individual banks will 
be able to readjust themselves so as to conform ‘to the law. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. You spoke about rediscounts. At what 
point in the organization of these Federal banks will the mem- 
ber banks be able to rediscount? ‘Will they not have to pay 
in their subseriptions of stocks and their deposits, te be car- 
ried in the reserve banks before they can rediscount? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The whole thing would be practically 
simultaneous. They could draw a check against a reserve -agent 
one day and ‘before the check is there for collection they might 
have a rediscount with the regional reserve bank. 

Mr. HAYES. One more question. Would it not be true, under 
the bill as drawn, that the 5 per cent that is paid into the 
reserve banks could be deducted from the reserve require- 
ments, as immediately on payment the legal requirements are 
reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent in the central or reserve 
cities? 

Mr. BULKLEY. 

Mr. HAYES. 
at all. 

Mr. BULKLEY. On the contrary, there would be a possi- 
bility of expansion, as this table shows. 

This table assumes that not a-single loan is called. It assumes 
that all loans now existing are allowed to stand, and so, provid- 
ing for all existing loans, it still shows this possibility of expan- 
sion. The reserve required on the part of the regional reserve 
bank is enly one-third of that $521,000,000, or about $170,000;000. 
They would have $359,000,000 cash, er more than twice the 
reserve required by law; and this table is on the assumption 
that the member banks deposit the least amount that they are 
required to deposit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
question. I want to know if it is the gentleman’s contention 
that under this bill we will be enabled to maintain the present 
volume of credits and extend them? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the purpose of the bill, is it? 
is one of the chief purposes? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is one of the purposes; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The central reserve banks have 
to redeposit $162,000,000, according to your table, to make this 
payment to the Federal reserve banks. They have to rediscount 
$162,000,000, or thereabouts. 

Mr. BULIKLEY. Yes; about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Have you made any computation 
as to just when the central reserve banks will be able to pay 
off that $162,000,000 that they rediseount, or is it a sort of an 
endless chain whereby they will have to keep redepositing con- 
tinuously ? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think they may have to carry this for 
some time. I would not be able to say exactly how rapidly 
these banks will be able to readjust their circumstances; but 
certainly they are enormously in debt now because of deposits 
which have been made with them by country and outside banks, 
and in the course of time they will have to liquidate that debt. 
This table only shows that there will be no embarrassment 
about their liquidating it. How long it will take to work it off 
I could not say. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
there would be rediscounts amounting to about $300,000,000 
altogether? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The rediscounts will be about $266,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. In order to make the payments required 
with the central reserve ‘bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. With the regional reserve banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. With the different banks that are to go 
into it? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. That means that they do not have 
money with which to make the payment, does it not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It means that they are about that much 
short of having enough. 

Mr.. MADDEN. That if the cash was required to organize 
the Federal reserve banks they could be organized under this 
system, 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. When you rediscount the ‘$266;000,000 in 
order to make payments for which you have no money, will 


Absolutely. 
So that there would really be no contraction 


That 


any 
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not this rediscounted paper have to be renewed at the end of 
the term for which it is rediscounted? 

Mr. BULKLEY. To the extent that it can not be paid, which 
would be a large extent, I think. 

Mr. MADDEN. And.at the end of the next period of maturity 
it would have to be -rediscounted again, would it not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; which is only another way of saying 
that the regional reserve banks will do business and will con- 
tinue to do business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Except that you could not organize this sys- 
tem under the plan laid down and make the payments unless 
you crgated an endless chain by which to create credit. 

Mr. BULKLEY. You may call it an endless chain if you 
will. You can not keep up the present system without the ver 
tral reserve banks being vastly indebted to the outside banks. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask if it is not true that the gentle- 
man’s statement contemplates the full payment, and if it is not 
true that a part is te be paid first and then time for th2 balance? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; they have over three years to work 
it out. 

Mr. HAYES. So the difficulties that my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] suggests may not arise at all? 

Mr. BULKLEY. They may not. It is difficult to say to what 
extent the central reserve banks will desire to keep on redis- 
counting. : 

Mr. MADDEN. If they keep it in the Federal reserve bank, 
would it not be an expansion of the currency? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It has nothing to do with the currency. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a credit. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the same thing. 

Mr. KENT. If the gentleman will allow me, the reserve city 
banks can not pay off their bank depositors any more than any 
other kind of depositors, and this seems to be working toward 
sound finance down the line. I think the question of the gentie- 
man from Illinois would lead to the assumption that it was 
unsound finance instead of a cleaning up. 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is the situation. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will allow me, this system 
allows the central reserve banks to shift the indebtedness from 
where it is now in the country banks over to the regional 
reserve banks? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, the other series 
of tables that I have prepared is in identical form with the first 
series except that it assumes that the banks depositing with 
the regional reserve banks will deposit the largest amount they 
are permitted to count as reserve. For example, the bill re- 
quires that the country banks shall keep 5 per cent of their 
deposits in cash in their own vaults and a total reserve of 12 
per cent. That will leave 7 per cent that they could keep asa 
deposit in the Federal reserve bank. So this series of tables 
assumes that they deposit it, and that makes a larger deposit 
than was assumed in the first tables, and so on all the way 
through. The reserve city bank is permitted to count as reserve 
a balance with the regional reserve bank equal to 9 per cent 
of its own deposits. The same applies to the central reserve city 
banks-——they might so count 9 per cent. I think there is nothing 
more in those tables that needs to be explained, as it is sub- 
stantially the same thing over again which I have explained as 
to the first tables, except on a different assumption. I will leave 
the tables here and hope that they will be looked over from time 
to time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the tables be printed in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. BULKLEY. They will. As I say, one is on an assump- 
tion that the banks deposit as little as they have to, and the 
other is on the assumption that they deposit as much as they 
may count as reserve, and, as I have said, the actual truth will 
come somewhere between the two. 

Mr. MANN. In the end, is it not inevitable that the full 
amount will be deposited in the Federal reserve ‘bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; the amount shown in these first tables. 

Mr. MANN. I am not talking about what the law requires, 
but the logic of it. If they keep a part of their -reserves in 
eash over what they are required to, they get no profit, but if 
they deposit in the Federal reserve bank they have a hope of a 
share of the profits? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; that is true. I think the gentleman is 
correct in assuming that, and therefore this second chart or set 
of figures will be nearer the truth than the other. 

Considerable publicity has been given to a statement by Mr. 
James B. Forgan to the effect that the enactment of this bill 
would cause a contraction of credits in the country to the 
amount of $1,800;000,000. As Mr. Forgan is one of the leading 
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bankers of the United States, the president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and was designated by the recent Chicago 
bankers’ conference as chairman of the committee appointed by 
that conference to place its views before Congress, his state- 
ment is worthy of careful attention. It is worthy of attention, 
however, solely because of Mr. Forgan’s prominence, and not 
because of any logic or merit in the statement itself. Let us 
analyze his own explanation of it made last Friday before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. Referring to the 
figures given in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on the condition of national banks on June 4, Mr. Forgan said: 


The aggregate net deposits of the national banks on which their legal 
reserve is figured amount to $7,124,000,000. * * The established 
re‘ation between the amount of actual money held by the banks and 
the fabric of credit existing between the banks and the public is there- 
fore in the ratio of $917,000,000 to $7,336,000,000, or 124 per cent of 
money to the amount of credits. 


The amount, $7.336,000,000, referred to loans and bond in- 
vestment of the national banks, which, as Mr. Forgan was just 
explaining, are approximately equal to the aggregate net de- 
posits of the national banks subject to reserve requirements. 
When he says that the actual lawful money held by the banks 
w:'s 123 per cent of their aggregate deposits he, of course, did 
not mean that the banks’ legal reserves had fallen as low as 
124 per cent, but owing to the counting of balances with reserve 
agents, which the present law permits to be counted as part of 
the legal reserve of the banks, it is always true that the amount 
of lawful money which the banks hold in the aggregate is con- 
siderably less than the legal reserve requirement. Mr. Forgan, 
therefore. is quite right in saying that the established relation 
between money and credits is about 1 to 8. He goes on to say: 


If from the amount of money on hand, $917,000,000, the national 
banks are required to make the following payments to the Federal 
reserve banks, viz, 10 per cent of their aggregate capital, $105,000,000, 
and 3 per cent of their net deposits, $213,000,000, they would have to 
turn over more than one-third of their entire holdings, or $318,000,000, 
and would have left money on hand amounting to $599,000,000, 

* * * * a 


a 
* e * 


* 
You have the same fabric of credit in the banks left when 
you have $600,000,000 of cash that you had before, when you had 
$200,000,000; so that the basis of the fabric of credit existing be- 
tween the bank and the public has been changed from 124 per cent, 
as I have shown, which is $8 of credit for $1 of money. It has been 
increased to whatever that proportion is. It would be something like 
$12 of credit to $1 of money, and in that way the banks will be very 
much more expanded, 
* * * ok * on s 

On the established basis of 124 per cent of money to existing credits, 
which seems little enough, this would provide for credits between the 
banks and the public aggregating $4,792.000,000, calling for a com- 
puisory contraction in such credits of $2,544,000,000 from the present 
amount of $ 36,000,000. The Federal reserve banks, with a capital 
paid in of $105,000,000 and reserve deposits similarly paid in of 
$215,000,000, would have in money to start with $318,000,000 which 
on the basis of 334 per cent cash reserve they are required to carry 
against their total demand liabilities would enable them to expand until 
they had assumed total liabilities of $954,000,000, * #* of which 
they would have already assumed liability for the reserve deposits, 
$215,000,000,. . Their net expansion capacity would therefore be $741,- 
000,000, and this would be the limit of their ability to rediscount for 
their member banks, whose compulsory contraction of credits, as shown 
above, if they are to be kept in their present basis, would be 
$2.544,000,000, showing that their ability to rediscount would fall 
short of the contraction of credits in their member banks by 
$1,803,000,000. After 14 months, when the minimum reserve deposits 
required are to be raised from 3 to 5 per cent, the contraction would 
be proportionately greater. 





The fallacy of Mr. Forgan’s calculation lies in this: He counts 
money turned over to the regional reserve banks as if it were 
no longer reserve money. He says if we have 12 per cent of 
lawful money against all deposits and turn one-third of it over 
to the Federal reserve banks, that leaves us ouly 8 per cent of 
lawful money against deposits. It seems hardly necessary to 
do more than state this proposition in order to show the ab- 
surdity of it. The $900,000,000 in question is just as much a 
part of the country’s reserves when one-third of it is held by 
the new regional reserve banks as when all of it is held by the 
national banks, and we must not forget that nearly $150,000,000 
will actually be added by the provisions of this bill when the 
lawful money now held in the United States Treasury shall be 
deposited with the Federal reserve banks. So the proportion 
of lawful money held in reserve against deposits will be in- 
creased, rather than diminished. If Mr. Forgan wishes te 
argue that the creation of these deposit accounts with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will increase the total of deposit liabilities, 
and thus decrease the proportion of reserves held against them, 
I will answer that as bank deposits with the Federal reserve 
banks are increased deposits with reserve agents will be dimin- 
ished, and that the one will practically offset the other. 

Mr. Forgan admits that under his theory the capacity of the 
Federal reserve banks for expanding loans would be $741,- 
000,000, and he makes a deduction of $741,000,000 from what 
he says would be the gross contraction of credit, but if the 
Federal reserve banks really used this expansion it could only 
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be by way of credits granted or cash turned back to the constitu- 
ent member banks, and when so placed at the disposal of the 
member banks it would be a foundation for credit of several 
times that amount. 

I have not had time to quote the whole of what Mr. Forgan 
said on the subject of contraction, but have endeavored to give 
the substance of it with entire fairness. I shall, however, print 
with my remarks a few pages from the hearings in order to 
present in full what Mr. Forgan had to say on this subject, as 
I am confident that anyone who will study his full expiana- 
tion will not be alarmed by his predictions. Mr. Forgan’s con- 
clusions in this respect are indeed completely shattered by the 
careful and accurate analysis of the situation presented to the 
Senate committee by Mr. Reynolds, another member of the 
committee delegated by that conference to present to Congress 
the “‘ unanimous” views of those who participated in the con- 
ference. I shall print also with my remarks the statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Reynolds, which is a substantial verification of 
my own analysis of the situation. 

Mr. Forgan explained why the Chicago conference recom- 
mended a change in the bill to provide that the Federal reserve 
banks should be in number not more than 5, instead of not 
less than 12 as provided in the bill. His testimony, how- 
ever, shows no reason at all for fixing five as a proper number, 
and indeed he frankly says that what he would recommend is 
a single central bank, or, if that be not possible, then as few 
regional banks as Congress may be willing to consent to. 

He states that 12 is too large a number, because it might not 
be possible to start as many as 12 regional banks in view of 
the requirement that such banks must have a minimum capital 
of $5,000,000 each. In other words, he fears that the total 
subscriptions to all the banks will amount to not much more 
than $60,000,000. To support this contention, he will have to 
assume that not a single State bank will enter the system, and 
that less than 60 per cent of the national banks will subscribe. 
Conceding that the amount of subscription which may be made 
is entirely a matter of conjecture, nevertheless, in view of the 
advantages of membership in the proposed system, and of the 
losses which national banks owning 2 per cent bonds would 
probably have to suffer by leaving the system, it is hardly 
reasonable to assume that so few banks will subscribe for stock. 

Mr. Forgan’s real argument against 12 regional banks could 
logically be made with equal force against 5 such banks. His 
real contention is that there should be but one. In his testi- 
mony he quotes at length from the address delivered at the 
Chicago conference by Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, of New York, 
who said: 

Will there not naturally and inevitably be competition between the 
regional reserve banks, competition between the 12 sections of the 
country, and will we not in the end have competition for cash holdings 
between individual banks, added to the competition of section against 
section, reserve bank against reserve bank? The framers of the measure 
evidently recognize that danger and seek to palliate it by giving the 
Federal reserve board authority to force one reserve bank to loan 
to another. Under the conditions that would exist would not the ex- 
ercise of that authority fail to accomplish the just distribution of 
funds? Is there not strong probability that in exercising that au- 
thority factors would be created that would endanger the smooth 
workings and permanency of the whole plan? 

Of course, it is one of the fundamental necessary principles 
of banking reform, recognized in the Glass bill as well as in the 
Aldrich plan, that reserves must be so disposed that they can 
be used where needed. The power of the Federal reserve board 
in time of emergency to compel rediscounts between regional 
reserve banks is a necessary part of a plan which establishes 12 
reserve banks; it would be no less necessary if there were but 
5 reserve banks. Mr. Forgan and Mr. Hepburn therefore sac- 
rifice logic to expediency when they recommend five regional 
banks, but are entirely logical and consistent when they coutend 
that there should be but one. 

What is the objection to compulsory rediscounting? Mr. For- 
gan states it on page 3S of the Senate committee hearings, as 
follows: 

Senator NELSON. Then would not this difficulty arise: Suppose that a 
reserve bank at Minneapolis should be well supplied With funds, and 
suppose the reserve bank at New Orleans lacked funds, and suppose the 
board should order a transfer of funds, directly or indirectly, from Min- 
neapolis to New Orleans, would not it lead to some friction? 

Mr. ForGan. It would lead to a great deal of friction. 

Senator NELson. Would not the Minneapolis reserve bank feel they 
were discriminated against and that it was not fair to transfer their 
funds to New Orleans? . es 

Mr. ForGAn. Yes, sir. And, to follow that idea up, the Minneapolis 
banks might at that time be compelling their customers to dispose of 
their wheat in order to turn it into money for local necessities, while 
down in New Orleans they might be holding their cotton and borrowing 
the money for that purpose, and they would be enabled to carry their 
cotton, while Minneapolis would have to sacrifice their wheat. 

In order to make his objection to compulsory rediscount ap- 
pear as plausible as possible, Mr. Forgan does not hesitate to 
indulge the rather violent presumption that a disinterested Fed- 
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eral reserve board would be willing to sacrifice Minneapolis 
wheat in order to support New Orleans cotton. But, strange to 
say, Mr. Forgan did not intend any reflection on the disinter- 
estedness of the Federal reserve board in such a transaction. 
'Fhis becomes clear when we understand that it is net the shift- 
ing of these funds from one section to another which he regards 
as objectionable; he objects only to the publicity that would 
attend our method of doing it. This is shown by the following 
extract from Mr. Hepburn’s address, which was quoted by Mr. 
Forgan with unqualified approval: 


With such a single eentral bank the controlling board might place 
its reserves in the section of the eountry where most needed. This 
shifting of funds would be accomplished without estentation and with- 
out notoriety, whereas if the Federal reserve board should require, as 
it might do under this proposed law, one Federal reserve bank to loan 
money to another Federal reserve bank, that could not be done without 
attracting the atiention to the borrowing lecality in a way that would 
operate to the prejudice of that locality. On the other hand, how 
simply and easily and naturally this apportionment of funds would be 
made to fit the requirements in different localities through one central 
bank with branches. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. 
at this point? 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
this point. 

These gentlemen eontend, therefore, that when the Minne- 
apolis banks are to be required to carry New Orleans cotton 
the shifting of funds should be made “simply, easily, natu- 
rally,” “ without ostentation and without notoriety,” to the end 
that om the well-known principle of “What you don’t know 
wou’t hurt you,” the Minneapolis wheat men may not be dam- 
aged at all. 

The Chicago conference unanimously condemned the re- 
quirement. that banks entering the proposed system shall sub- 
seribe to the capital stock of the reserve banks an amount 
equal to 20 per eent of their own capital stock, half of sueh 
subscription to be paid and half subject te call. They suggest 
that the propesed requirement should be cut in half. It is 
perhaps a sufficient answer to this suggestion to reeall that 
at the annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Association 
at New Orleans in 1911 this identical requirement was unani- 
mously approved asa part of the Aldrich plan. At New Orleans 
two years ago noe voice was raised in protest against this pro- 
vision, yet in Chicago last month there was none to defend it. 
Mr. Sol Wexler, who was designated by the Chicago bankers’ 
conference to explain the views of that conference to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency, failed to advance a 
Single argument against this provision which he might not 
have advanced against the same provision in the Aldrich plan 
when the bankers’ association met in his own city two years 
ago. He failed to explain the remarkable unanimity in the 
change of opinions; he failed to show any new circumstance 
which makes this provision, so desirable two years ago, im- 
practicable now. It is inconceivable that every member of 
the bankers’ association present at these two conferences could 
really have sincerely reversed his opinion on this provision as 
an independent proposition. And in truth there was no inde- 
pendence about it. At New Orleans Simon said, “Thumbs up,” 
and all thumbs went up. At Chicago Simon said, “ Thumbs down,” 
and every thumb went down. It matters not whether Simon 
was Mr. Forgan or Mr. Hepburn or Mr. Wexler or Mr. Wade, 
or a composite of all of them. It is pretty clear that he decreed 
the reversal of position, not because of any change in the 
merits of this independent proposition, but because for some 
other reason he fayored the Aldrich plan and disliked the Glass 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a simple question at this point? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether the 
provision in the Aldrich bill was voluntary and not compulsory? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That has nothing te do with the amount of 
subscription required. In the Aldrich bill steck subscription 
was not really voluntary, although it purported to be volun- 
tary. There was just as much compulsion about it as to banks 
with 2 per cent bonds as there is in our bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Except that one requires it and the other 
does not. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULKLEY. They both require it, but one says so and 
the other does not. [Applause on the Democratie side. } 

Let us waive the inconsistency of the attitude assumed by 
these bankers and examine which of these views is more rea- 
sonable. The aggregate capital and surplus of all national 
banks in the United States is in the neighborhood of one-fifth 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentheman yield 


I would rather not be interrupted just at 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
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of the aggregate amount of their deposits, and, in addition, 
there exists a double liability on the part of the stockholders, 
Before the Senate committee the other day Mr. Wexler testi- 
fied that in his judgment the capital and surplus of banks in 
the Southern States “is quite inadequate,” although the ecomp- 
troller’s statement shows that the capital and surplus of this 
section aggregates somewhat more than one-fifth of the depos- 
its. On the next page, however, Mr. Wexler testified: 

Twenty per cent margin to the depositor—the ratio of capital and 
surplus to deposits—is, in my opinion, quite adequate. 

So we find, both from the actual figures throughout the 
United States and from the opinion of Mr. Wexler, whom the 
Chicago bankers’ conference selected as. their special expert to 
present this phase of the question, that 1 to 5 is about the 
reasonable ratio which capital and surplus should bear to. de- 
posits. If, then, we should take one-fifth of the probable depos- 
its of the regional reserve banks, we would find the amount of 
capital which ought to be required, bearing in mind that the 
reserve banks would have no surplus at the outset, but over a 
period of years would accumulate a surplus of 20 per cent of 
their capital. Assuming all national banks to be members of 
the proposed system, the amount of reserve money which would 
be held in the Federal reserve banks would be from three hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred and seventy-five million dollars, 
the former being the mintmum amount which they are required 
to carry as balance, the latter the maximum. balance which they 
may count as reserves. To this should be added about two 
hundred millions of United States deposits, making total depos- 
its of five hundred and fifty to seven hundred and seventy-five 
millions. This would seem to indicate that the aggregate cap- 
ital and surplus of the proposed banks should be from one hun- 
dred and ten to one hundred and fifty-five millions. And this is 
just about what the bill provides. To be exact, it would re- 
quire of these same banks a capital-stock subscription of two 
hundred and ten millions, but a payment of only one hundred 
and five millions. After the accumulation of a 20 per cent sur- 
plus the aggregate of capital and surplus would be just about 
one-fifth of the deposits, which accords with present banking 
practice as well as the best expert opinion which the American 
Bankers’ Association is able to offer us. The additional one 
hundred and five millions required to be subseribed and subject 
to call corresponds to the double liability of stockholders in 
national banks. 

Let me say a word about the contention that this bill im- 
poses a hardship on the country banker. It is said that the 
new arrangement will cost him dearly because he is to be 
deprived of the interest which he now receives from the 
reserve city banks on his reserve balances. Let us figure 
that out. Against each $100,000: of deposits the country banker 
is now required to earry a reserve of $15,000. Of this, $6,000 
must be cash in his vault, drawing no interest. If he gets 
2 per cent on the other $9,000, it wiit amount to $180 a 
year. Under the provisions of this bill this $180 interest from 
the reserve city bank will be lost to the country banker; but 
inasmuch as he will in the future be obliged to earry but $12.000 
reserve instead of $15.000 as in the past, there will be released 
from his required reserve $3,000, and he will have this addi- 
tional amount to lend. If he lends it all out in cash at 6 per 
cent, he will receive $180 a year, or just enough to reimburse 
him for the loss of the interest which he has been getting from 
the reserve city bank; but if he uses the $3,000 as reserve and 
makes loans by credit to deposit accounts, he will have an 
added loaning power of $25,000, which at 6 per cent will bring 
him $1,500 a year, or $1,320 more than he is now getting from 
his reserve city agent. At the worst, then, he will be as well 
off as he is now and the chances are that he will in fact make 
a much better profit. In addition to the profits I have already 
shown he will share in the profits of the regional reserve bank 
in proportion to his balances with that institution. 

It is uncertain how much this will bring, but, whatever it 
may be, it represents clear gain over and above present possi- 
bilities. If it be argued that the country banker’s investment 
in the stock of the regional reserve bank will be unprofitable, 
we need only stop and figure exactly how unprofitable it will 
be. A bank with $25,000 capital will pay in a subscription 
of $2,500, on which it will get 5 per cent. If money is worth 
6 per cent, the annual loss is 1 per cent of $2,500, or $25, an 
insignificant sum in proportion to the profits which I have just 
shown. Yet my illustration does not do full justice to the 
situation, because the $25,000 bank will ordinarily have de- 
posits considerably in excess of the $100,000 which I have 
assumed in my calculation. But some one may say that the 


loss on the stock investment will be more than 1 per cent 
because money in some sections is worth 7 or S per cent. If 
that is so, we must go back and figure the. profit on the release 












of reserves on a 7 or 8 per cent basis, and we have a much 
stronger showing for the new system than I have made out. 

There is in fact no burden placed on any national bank by 
this bill, and there is nothing in it that will afford a good rea- 
son for a bank to give up its national charter. On the other 
nand, banks which have been benefited for years by the pres- 
tige of the national charter will be loath to give that up now. 
and they will not fail to see that the business man will want 
to keep his money and secure his line of credit at a bank 
which is entitled to the rediscount facilities now to be afforded 
and which is scrutinized by a Federal examination more com- 
plete than has ever existed before. For these reasons any 
bank which leaves the national system will quickly be re- 
placed by a new one coming in; and in this connection it must 
be remembered that new national banks can be organized in 
the future under less burdensome conditions than heretofore, 
since it is no longer required of them to make an investment 
in 2 per cent Government bonds, and they will be subject only 
to the less burdensome requirement of a smaller investment in 
5 per cent Federal reserve bank stock, carrying with it facilities 
more valuable than those accompanying the Government bonds. 

I have touched upon the general principles underlying the bill 
and endeavored to answer the principal objections which have 
been raised against it. I have not had time to discuss the details 
of the measure, nor have I even enumerated its minor good 
features, among which I might mention the authorization of 
bank acceptances, under restrictions carefully safeguarding the 
practice, the provision for export bills of exchange, and for the 
establishment of branches of American banks in foreign coun- 
tries. These provisions will give us our fair share of financial 
control over our export trade, which is already large and now 
destined to become vastly greater under the operation of the 
new tariff bill, which will place us on a basis of competition in 
all the markets of the world. This bill also provides for the 
placing of Government funds where they wil! be a help to the 
business of the country and puts an end to that segregation in 
Treasury veults which has so often proved a disturbing factor. 
Public confidence in our banks will be increased by the improve- 
ments here provided in bank examinations, as well as by the 
greater measure of Government control of the banking business. 

Let us concede the strong possibility that certain faults may 
appear in this legislation after it has been put into operation; 
that is but natural in a measure establishing so great a reform 
as to which there are so many elements of uncertainty and con- 
jecturé. Let us enact this bill as representing the best we know 
how to do to-day and remember that Congress will always be 
here to correct such errors as may become apparent in the 
future. This legislation can not wait for unanimous agreement 
as to all details. It is the part of statesmanship to enact now 
this bill—the only comprehensive reform measure on this most 
important subject in 50 years. [Applause.] 




















































APPENDIX A. 


MR. FORGAN’S STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY ABOUT “ CONTRACTION.” 


Senator SuarrotH. Mr. Forgan, while you have the floor I would 
like for you to make an explanation as to your theory of this bill 
creating a contraction of the currency. I understand that your theory 
is that a contraction will follow if this bill is passed in its present 
form. Therefore I would like to have you explain to the committee 
your reason for believing that. 

Mr. ForGan. Not a contraction of the currency, but a contraction of 
credit in the banks. 

Senator SHarroTH. Well, a contraction of credit in the banks, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. You said you had a table in respect to that? 

Mr. Forcan. Yes, sir 

The CHarrMAN. Will you have the table submitted to the stenog- 
rapher to put it In the record? 

fr. Forcan. I will give it that way. 

Senator SHAFROTH You may give it any way you wish. 

Mr. ForGan. I would prefer to make the statement and to give it 
with qualifications. 

Senator SHarrotH. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 

Mr. Forcan. It will not take a minute. 

The loans and bond investments of the national banks, exclusive of 
their Government bonds pledged as security for their note circulation, 
-amount, in round figures, to $7,336,000,000. The aggregate net depos- 
its of the national banks on which their legal reserve is figured amount 
to $7,124,000,000. (See comptroller’s report of June 4, 1913.) Thus 
the aggregate loans, including bond investments, of the national banks 
are practically an offset against the amount of their aggregate net 
deposits. In other words, these two Items represent the amount of 
credits exchanged between the banks and the ee the amount owed 
by the banks to the public being practically offset by the amount owed 
by the public to the banks. This exchange of credits is based on and 
supported by actual money In the banks. The established relation be- 
tween the amount of actual money held by the banks and the fabric of 
credits existing between the banks and the public is therefore in the 
ratio of $917,000.000 to $7,336,000,000, or 124 per cent of money to 
the amount of credits. 

If from the amount of money on hand, $917,000,000, the national 
banks are required to make the following payments to the Federal 
reserve banks, viz, 10 per cent of their aggregate capital, $105,000,000, 
and 3 per cent of their net deposits, $213,000,000, they would have to 
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turn over more than one-third of their entire holdings, or $318,000,000, 
and wine have left money on hand amounting to $599.000,.000. 

I might explain that in a very ready way by taking three articles 
this way [indicating]. Suppose these three articles represent a total 
amount of money in all the national banks, figuring on the net deposits 
and not on the gross deposits. The difference between the figures | give 
you and Mr. Reynolds’s figures is that he figures on the gross deposits 
and TI figure on the net deposits. 

Senator NELson. What is the difference between gross and net? 

Mr. ForGan. My reason for figuring on the net is that when we are 
figuring the reserve deposits to be paid into the Federal reserve banks 
on the main reserves we will be allowed to figure, I presume, the same 
way as we are allowed to figure our legal reserves now. We are allowed 
to deduct from gross deposits balance due from banks against balances 
due to banks; the clearing-house checks are deducted; all national-bank 
notes on hand are deducted from the gross deposits to produce the net 
deposits. Therefore our deposits are very largely reduced on which we 
ki our reserves, and I figure, there being nothing in the national- 
bank law to prohibit that method of figuring reserves and that system 
having been ree by the comptroller’s department, the same practice 
will be continu tn this case. 

Now, if these three items represent $900.000,000 and you take a third 
of that away we have two-thirds left. And you have the same liability 
as you had before. You have the same fabric of credit in the banks left 
when you have $600,000,000 of cash that you had before when you had 
$900,000,900 ; so that the basis of the fabric of credit existing between 
the bank and the = has been changed from 123 per cent, as I have 
shown, which is $8 of credit for $1 of money. It has been increased to 
whatever that proportion is. It would be something like $12 of credit 
to $1 of money, and in that way the banks will be very much more 
expanded. 

Senator NELSON. You mean inflated. 

Mr. Forcan. Yes; inflated. I would like to say right here, because 
it came up before: In our conference in Chicago there was a question 
raised by Mr. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the Currency and now presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Co. there—— 

The CHatRMAN, You are speaking of Charles G. Dawes? 

Mr. Forean. Yes, sir; Charles G. Dawes; he made the statement that 
this would produce a great inflation, and I followed him by saying that 
it would cause contraction, 

The CHAIRMAN. How much gross do you figure; $1,800,000,000, ac- 
cording to your estimates? 

Mr. ForGan. Yes, sir; $1,800,000,000. My idea—and I want this to 
be put clearly before you, and as I show, the contraction was to bring 
the present fabric of credit existing on the banks down to the present 
ratio of $8 credit to $1 of money and would require the calling of loans 
and the contraction of credits to the public to that extent. He ficured 
that this contraction would not be enforced and therefore there would 
be a great expansion, and he came to me after he had taken my figures 
home and said: 

“You and I are exactly on the same basis. You say that if the 
thing was put into effect—which ‘could not be done—it would cause 
contraction. It would make contraction necessary, but the contraction 
would not take place. Therefore the banks would be placed in an ex- 
panded condition.” 

Therefore he and I were really on the same track. 

As I was saying, taking that one-third of the money, or about one- 
third, would leave money on hand amounting to $599,000,000 in the 
banks. 

On the established basis of 123 per cent of money to existing credits, 

which seems little enough, this would provide for credits between the 
banks and the public aggregating $4,792.000.000 calling for a com- 
pulsory contractivn in such credits of $2,544.000,000 from their present ~ 
amount of $7,836,000,000. ‘The Federal reserve banks. with a capital 
aid in of $105,000.000, and reserve deposits similarly paid in of 
213,000,000, would have in money to start with, $318.000,000, which, 
on the basis of the 334 per cent cash reserve they are required to carry 
against their total demand liabilities wovld enable them to expend 
until they had assumed total liabilities of $954.000,000. 

Senator CRAWFORD. You can not extend credit to anyone except to 
the banks? 

Mr. Forcan. No, sir; as I was saying, that would be $954,000.000, 
of which they would have already assumed Hiability for the reserve 
deposits, $213,000,000. Their net expansion capacity would therefore 
be $741, .000, and this would be the limit of their ability to re- 
discount for their member banks, whose compulsory contraction of 
credits as shown above if they are to be kept In their present basis 
would be $2,544,000,000, showing that their ability to rediscount 
would fall short of the contraction of credits in their member banks 
by $1,803,000,000. After 14 months, when the minimum reserve de- 
posits required are to be raised from 3 to 5 per cent, the contraction 
would be proportionately greater. 

Senator Hitcucock. That would be without their issuing any notes. 
They could do that from the cash which they received from deposits? 

r. ForGAN. It would make no difference what form the credit took ; 
it would not make any difference whether it was deposit liabilities or 
note liabilities. They might be all notes or all deposits. There would 
not be a particle of difference, as they keep a reserve on both. 

Senator Hircucock. You figure, then. that there would actually be 
a contraction of $100,000,000 of actual bank credits of the country? 

Mr. Forean. I have not finished my argument, Senator. Right there, 
however, | want to impress upon your minds that I did not want to 
give these figures to scare anybody, because it does not mean the thing 
ean not be worked out. It does not mean that at all. It means that 
this $1,800.000.000 is the amount of contraction that .would take place 
in order to continue the national banks on their present basis of $8 
of credit to $1 of money, which I do not think necessary, but it produces 
a condition that has be faced. 

Now I will go on to explain. Such a contraction of the credits, 
enforced, between the national banks and the public could not 
accomplished without a cataclysm in business. 

In order that these figures should not overstate the effect on the 
credits between the public and the nationa! banks by such a diversion 
of money egual to one-third of all the money in the national banks, 
from these banks into the Federal reserve banks, the 3 per cent reserve 
deposit required on their “ total demand liabilities" has been figured 
on their net and not on their gross deposits, under the assumption that 
the same offsets would be allowed them that are now allowed when 
figuring their legal reserve requirements. 

These figures do not include the Government deposits which within 
12 months are to be transferred to the Federal reserve banks. With 
the exception of the free money in the Treasury such deposits would be 
transferred from the national banks and would require them to part 
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with a further amount of money, equal to the amount of the Govern- 
ment deposits they hold, which would still further proportionately 
decrease their money reserve and increase the contraction of their loans 
necessary to maintain their present credit expansion basis. These 
transfers of Government deposits having to be made within 12 months, 
would have no effect on the above transactions, all of which must occur 
within 60 days. 

Senator NELSON. Those Government deposits would be a checking 
account, would they not? 

Mr. Forcan. Yes. I do not wish to be misunderstood here, and I 
want you to understand my position. They say figures will not lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. Figures lie and then they prove it, as they say. 

Mr. Forcan. If you rely on them you had better rely upon something 
that is fundamentally true. 

I do not wish it to be understood that these figures forecast precisely 
what would cccur were the Federal reserve act passed and were the 
national banks to operate under it. I am well aware that no calcula- 
tion can possibly be made to correctly forecast what would actually 
occur in such an event. I am satisfied, however, that the figures por- 
tray as accurately as possible the situation which would be confronted 
were the 12 Federal reserve banks organized and should the national 
banks undertake to operate under the new law and maintain their 
present credit-expansion basis of $5 credit to $1 money. 

The discrepancy between the loaning capacity of the Federal reserve 
banks and the contraction of credits in the national banks shown in the 
figures may be further elucidated as follows: It is proposed to transfer 
bodily from the national banks practically one-third of the actual money 
now lodged in their vaults and place it in the vaults of the Federal 
reserve banks As we have seen, the money in the vaults of the na- 
tional banks forms the basis of a fabric of credits existing between them 
and the public in the ratio of 124 per cent of actual money to the 
amount of such credits outstanding. This fabric of credits must be 
adjusted to the reduced holdings of actual money by the banks if the 
established ratio of 124 per cent of money to total credits is to be 
maintained, otherwise to a proportionate extent there will be an over- 
expansion of credits in the banks. The credit expansion of the Federal 
reserve banks is fixed on the basis of 334 per cent money reserve against 
their total liabilities. They are therefore restricted in their credit ex- 
pansion to $3 of credit against $1 of money, while the national banks 
have been doing business on a 124 per cent money basis, or $8 of credit 
against $1 of money. As a basis of credit, therefore, the one-third of 
the money now in the national banks when transferred to the Federal 
reserve banks would lose nearly two-thirds of its present expansive 

ower. 
. Senator SHArROTH. Mr. Forgan, would it not be true that that part- 
nership relation, if it might be so termed, between the Government and 
the banks would produce a confidence in the public that would have a 
tendency to increase their deposits with the banks generally? 

Mr. ForGan. That is on the assumption that they have any more to 
deposit. I think they have deposited most of it now. 

Senator SHAFROTH. Well, a part of the money is held in savings 
deposit vaults? 

Mr. ForGan. But I think it is comparatively a small part. 

Senator SHarrorH. Is it not a fact also that many of the banks, espe- 
cially country banks, keep a very large reserve that they would not 
have to keep if they were permitted to discount their paper at one of 
the banks, and would not they have a tendency to overcome some of 
these objections? afi 

Mr. ForGan. Yes, sir; I want that distinction understood. I do not 
consider the maintenance of the $8 to $1 basis necessary in the hanks 
when they have these Federal reserve banks to go to to get rediscounts. 
I do not think it is necessary. I only ut it before you as a condition 
produced by the operation of the plan which is proposed. I do not 
think there is any doubt about the condition, and it is for you to con- 
sider what the effect of it will be. : . 

Senator CRAWFORD. Well, would it be safe banking to have $12 credit 
against $1 money? Uy 

Mr. ForGAN. Well, it would not, under the present circumstances, cer- 
tainly, because it would affect our reserves. _ 

Senator CrawrorD. Well, under what circumstances would it be 
safe? 

Mr. ForGan. If we had a Federal reserve bank, established where we 
could always depend upon getting a satisfactory circulating medium to 
liquidate our deposits with when they were drawn upon, I think it 
would be safe at least to materially increase it. 

It would not have to go to the full $12 limit, because we would have 
some rediscounts; but even if they rediscounted to that extent, it 
would be an additional expansion of the credit on the part of the 
banks. 

Senator CrawFoRD. Well, you would not want this Federal reserve 
bank to do a general business with the public, and do it on a basis of 
$1 cash to $8 credit? 

Mr. ForcGan. No, sir; I would not; and that is one reason why, 
if it was a Federal reserve bank, and was running under competition 
with the banks and keeping a reserve of that kind, it could not do it. 


APPENDIX B. 


FIGURES SUBMITTED BY MR. REYNOLDS TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Country hanks... =< 2. so os nnn wn cke $3, 610, 000, 000 
Reserve city PARKS... on nnectc new nen cmewennen 1, 945, 000, 000 
Central reserve city banks 1, 569, 000, 000 


Total 7, 124, 000, 000 
sae cba gies eisai saa ~~ 1, 455, 700, 000 





Reserves carried 


Of which— 








SRO fal- SROREG WS nnn etic 913, 000, 000 
Amount Gus from banks...............-. 5 542, 700, 000 
NE itis een eee alee 1, 455, 700, 000 


Detailed statement. 


Country banks, 15 per cent: 
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Raseeye city banks, 25 per cent: 


242, 000, 000 
232, 700, 000 


474, 700, 000 
—, 
405, 000, 000 


Due from banks__------. 


Total reserve, city banks, 25 per cent, cash____ 


Total, 
Cash in vault. 
$266, 000, 000 
242, 000, 000 
405, 000, 000 


913, 000, 000 

542, 700, 000 

1, 455, 700, 000 

This amount equals 20.95 per cent. 

Actual lawful money reserve, 123 per cent. 
Assuming deposits with our present banks would con- 
tinue the same as they now are and deducting 
amount to meet the changed conditions on account 
of change in reserve requirements when the plan 
would be fully operative, three years after the pas- 


Due from banks. 


$310, 000, 000 
232; 700; 000 


542, 700, 000 











sage of the bill, deposits would be--...-._..._____ $6, 581, 000, 000 
Divided as follows: ae 
COOMNINEUT | UN li acti Sick ena ites etecthteate td 8, 610, 000, 000 

Re Tn da ee ra 1, 635, 000, 000 
Central reserve city banks............_.___ 1, 336, 000, 000 

6, 581, 000, 000 


Now, I am taking present figures as to volume of business, with only 
such changes as the law would make, and I only offer them as my belief 
as to the condition that will exist at that time. 


Reserve that would be required $968, 220, 000 


=———SS 


447, 890, 000 
520, 330, 000 


968, 220, 000 


—————— 


As follows: 





Detailed statement: 
Country banks, 12 per cent— 





Arco iin: dees eens tetaieielels A cae aaa 180, 500, 000 
FCRUCR TERICVO DRBUN. innit tcecdaumemece 252, 700, 000 
ROU tide eine eee ee 433, 200, 000 


SSS 


Reserve city banks, 18 per cent— 





aia sa tasks apes ao ek Shaan adidas anda a 147, 150, 000 
Bederal TeserVe VOU onc dn mecwnnincbinm cee 147, 130° 000 
Total 


294, 300, 000 


SJ 





RED i en eee enna ninmeowaninis 120, 240, 
WOUOTR) DEPOT CD TR sili tie wccniceeetaio neces 120, oe O09 
NRE as sibs sao odes 240, 480, 000 
Totals, 


Credit in Fed- 
eral reserve 
banks, 
252, 700, 000 
147, 150, 000 
120, 480, 000 


520, 330, 000 


Cash in vault. 
$180, 500, 000 
147, 150, 000 
120, 240, 000 








Cash : 447, 890, 000 


520, 330, 000 








968, 220, 000 


Reserve required in lawful money, 6.8 per cent. 

Senator Hitcnucock. That is a loss of $650,000,000 in reserves? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is not a loss of that much—$465,000,000 actual 
money. I will come to that here. Counting reserve of 334 per cent 
in lawful money, which Federal reserve banks would be obliged to carry. 
against the $520,330,000 that banks would carry with them, the reserve 
in lawful money against deposits in both classes of banks would have 
to be $621,300,000. or 8.7 per cent. As a minimum, it will be seen that 
the amount of lawful money banks would then have on hand would be 
$447,900,000, as compared to $913,000,000 under existing laws. 

Senator Hitcncock. That is, the banks instead of turning over cash 
would turn over new paper? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Customers’ notes to that extent. 

Senator HitcHcock. Under their indorsement? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir, 

This would release $465,100,000 in lawful money, which banks could 
use in depositing their reserves in Federal reserve banks. Assuming 
that all the national banks would go into the systems, they would be 
obliged to place with those banks the following amounts: 

On account of subscriptions to capital in Federal reserve banks, 

105,000,000; reserves, $520,330,000; total amount to be controlled, 

625,330,000. 

Now, in addition to this amount, we will assume the Government 
would have on deposit with national banks an additional $75,000,000, 
which they would no doubt have to give up, since it is estimated there 
would be $200,000,000 of Government funds deposited in the Federal 
reserve banks. ‘The total amount necessary for national banks to fur- 
nish by time plans would become fully operative would be $700,330,000. 

Just how such a vast sum could be paid into the Federal reserve 
bank and the effect it would have on business has been the cause of 
much speculation. It seems te me that the most natural as well as 
practical way weuld be as follows: 

Inasmuch as under the new requirements for reserves that will have 
been made effective, the amount of lawful money now carried by banks 
in excess of amount that will then be required, or $465,100,000, can 
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be turned over to the Federal reserve banks without inconvenience, and 
the balance of the amount necessary to furnish the $700,330,000 re- 
quired ean be rediscounts of $235,230,000. At that point the Federal 
reserve banks would have $465,100,000 in lawful money against which 
they would have loaned to national banks $255,230,000 

The Government in completing its deposit of $200.000.000 will pay 
into the Federal reserve banks an additional $125,000.000 in gold. 
That will make the holding of gold, or lawful money, by the Federal 
reserve banks $590,100.000, and the combined statements of those banks 
would be about as follows: 


Liabilities : 





CN iii -tntenbiarcenicngiicbmmniitnihtnnnymntyial $105, 000, 000 
Deposits— 
o Ranks ee eis ied ST es cates 520, 000, 000 


United States Government 200, 000, 000 


~~ $95, 330, 000 








Resources : 
Loans 


235, 230, 000 
590, 100, 000 


825, 330, 000 | 


This would give the Federal reserve banks a lawful money reserve 
of 81 per cent, and with a reserve requirement of 354 per cent would 
give it an ability to extend credits to banks on rediscounts of 
$810,000.000 in addition to the $235.200,000 above referred to 


That is my deduction of the result as to how this bill would work 
out in actual practice, 


Senator Hircucock. That is, providing for the issue of no notes? 
Mr. REYNOLvs. I do not care anything about the issuing of the notes; 


that has nothing to do with the statement, I give the figures I want 
to draw my facts against. 


Senator Hircucock. It would make a difference in reserves if you 
figure 80 per cent there. 


Mr. ReYNo.LpDs. For $200,000.000 or $300,000.000 it would be left 
with that percentage—81 per cent reserve, over all liabilities to that 
point. If it issues $300.000.000 of notes it would have less of reserves. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Barkuiry]. 

Mr. BARKLEY 
into a detailed discussion of the history of currency legis!ation 
in the United States. Such a discussion might be interesting 
from a historical standpoint, but in the limited time which I 
shall occupy in addressing the House I shall confine myself to 
a discussion of some of the more important provisions of the 
bill now under consideration. 

I do not come before this body claiming that I am an expert 
upon the subject of banking and currency, for I am not. I am 
not a banker, nor the son of a banker, and have never had any 
experience in practical banking. But I have given some study 
to the question of the issue of currency in this and other coun- 
tries, and there are certain fundamental doctrines with refer- 
ence to the creation of banking institutions and the issue of 
currency which we are seeking in this legislation to recognize 
and to which I desire to call attention during the course of my 
remarks. 

It is admitted by practically the unanimous voice of the 
people of this country that there is great and urgent need for 
immediate currency legislation in the United States. 
no great nation in the world which has such an unsatisfactory 
system of banking and currency as prevails in the United 
States, and it is the marvel of men who are informed that we 
have prospered so greatly in spite of the handicaps with which 
we have surrounded ourselves during the past 50 years. 


The present system of banking and currency, so far as the 


Federal Government is concerned, was very largely inherited by 
us as the result of the Civil War. During that war, in 1863 
and 1864, the Government found itself in great need of money, 
and in order to secure an easier market for Government bonds 
bearing a low interest rate it provided for a national-bank note 
currency. Under this system a national bank purchases United 
States Government bonds bearing 2 per cent interest, for which 
the bank pays par. It then deposits these bonds as security 
with the United States Treasury and receives from the Treasury 
national-bank notes, which it takes to its own community and 
loans to its customers, receiving such rates of interest as it may 
see fit or the demands for money will justify. There are at 
present something like $750,000,000 of these national-bank notes 
in circulation, and the Government is paying annually more than 
$14,000,000 interest on the bonds upon which this currency is 
predicated. 

There are three other kinds of currency in circulation in the 
United States, to wit, gold certificates, silver certificates, and 
Treasury notes. The gold certificates are based upon gold in 
the Treasury for their redemption; the silver certificates are 
based upon silver in the Treasury for their redemption; and the 
Treasury notes are mere promises to pay upon the part of the 
United States Government. 

There has been in this country for many years a cry for a 
more elastic currency, one which will readily respond to the 
changing needs of different communities and different seasons. 
There are seasons of the year, in the crop-moving periods, when 


Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to enter | 


There is | 
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more currency is needed in order to meet the needs of commerce 


and trade than in other seasons of the year. Not only that, but 
in great periods of development in various and widely separated 
communities in this Nation there is a greater need for currency 
than in other periods of less development. 

Under our present banking and currency system there can be 
practically no elasticity of the currency. It is inelastic, rigid, 
and inflexible, neither expanding nor contracting according to 
the demands of legitimate commerce. The reason for this condi- 
tion is perfectly apparent. There is no way by which gold or 
silver may be legislated into existence. There is practically no 
way to legislate either of these metals into the Federal Treasury 
as a basis upon which to issue either gold or silver certificates. 
Therefore, the production of gold and silver being regulated by 
natural processes and conditions, it is impossible to increase 
the gold and silver circulation sufliciently to meet the needs of 
business. It is likewise impractical to attempt to increase the 
circulation of national-bank notes, and if it were practical it 
would not be desirable. The supply of 2 per cent Government 
bonds, upon which national-bank notes are based, being already 
exhausted, it is impossible to increase this character of cur- 
rency without issuing more Government bonds and thus adding 
to the burdens of the people by increasing our Government debt 
and the annual charge for interest thereon. 

These being the conditions under whieh we are laboring in 
this country to-day, it becomes necessary for Congress to devise 
a plan whereby a better system of currency may be adopted, in- 
suring a reasonable and safe expansion when such expansion is 
necessary, and a normal and proper contraction when contrac- 
tion is needed; and at the same time provide for the stability 
and safety of such currency and its acceptability among the 
people. No single incident in the history of our country so 
demonstrates the absolute necessity for a revision of our cur- 
rency system as the panic of 1907, when men were unable to 
secure their own money, and the banks themselves were com- 
pelled to issue script, cashier’s checks, and clearing-house cer- 
tificates, which, fortunately, the people of the community ac- 
cepted at par and passed as currency in order that the business 
of the country might not be prostrated. 

So urgent and insistent has this demand been for currency 
reform in the last few years that every political party of any 
; importance has proclaimed its desire and intention to enact 
such legislation if placed in power. Yet the Democratic Party 
is the only party which in 50 years has had the courage and 
intelligence to meet the issue face to face and seek to bring 
about such reforms in our banking and currency laws as would 
be in the interest of all the people. Whilst the Republican 
Party has been in power, with the exception of eight years, ever 
| since the Civil War, and whilst it has repeatedly promised the 
| people that it had the courage, and the intelligence, and con- 
structive ability to enact remedial legislation, it has just as re- 
peatedly broken its pledges in this respect as it has in many 
| others; and when that party released its hold upon the Goy- 
ernment on the 4th of last March, discredited and stricken asun- 
der, we were no nearer the goal than we were before. 

For many years past the Democratic Party has promised the 
people that if it were placed again in con rol of the Govern- 
ment it would, among other things, reform the tariff and reform 
the currency, and do both of them speedily. Believing that we 
would keep our promises as a party. and disgusted with the 
inability or unwillingness of the Republican Party to meet the 
situation squarely, the people at the last election placed the 
reins of this Government in the hands of Democrats with Pres- 
ident Wilson as their leader, and though the new administra- 
tion is scarcely more than six months old, his leadership has 
been abundantly justified, and all men who think and are sin- 
cere recognize him as a real leader whose heart is in tune with 
the yearnings of the American people, and whose hand is con- 
stantly upon the wheel, guiding the people’s ship through the 
treacherous waters of doubt and uncertainty into the placid 
harbor of public confidence. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In enacting legislation upon this abstruse and delicate sub- 
ject it is necessary to keep in view the fact that such a cur- 
rency as may be provided for by any law must be a stable 
currency. It must also be a safe and secure currency, and it 
must be a currency which will be universally accepted by those 
who have need of it. Does the bill under consideration provide 
such a currency? Let us examine the bill briefly and ascertain 
what its provisions are with reference to the issue of currency 
and the strengthening of the banking system generally through- 
out the country, so that the great powers delegated by the people 
may be used for their benefit and not to their damage. 

In the first place, the bill provides for the organization of a 

Federal reserve board to be appointed by the President, which 
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shall have general supervision over the administration of the | Another reason why I support this bill, Mr. Chairman, is be- 


new law, over the issue of currency, and over the Federal 
reserve banks which are created by the law. Under the new law 
the United States will be divided into 12 Federal reserve dis- 
tricts, in each of which there shall be organized a Federal 
reserve bank, with a capital stock of not less than $5,000,000. 
All national banks are required to subscribe to the stock of the 
Federal reserve bank an amount equal to 20 per cent of their own 
papital stock. Ten per cent of this is required to be paid in, and 
the other 10 per cent operates in the nature of a double liability 
similar to the double liability of individual stockholders in 
banks under the present law; but it is not anticipated that the 
latter 10 per cent will be called for, unless it became necessary 
by reason of the impairment of the capital stock of the Federal 
reserve bank by reason of losses, which will probably never 
happen. 

The bill provides that State banks may also come into the 
system by subscribing to the capital of the Federal reserve bank 
the same amount required of national banks. These member 
banks will be required to keep a certain portion of their reserve 
funds in these Federal reserve banks, instead of reserve or cen- 
tral reserve cities, as provided under the present law. Thus it 
can be seen that the reserves required by law to be kept by the 
banks will be mobilized in the district in which the bank is 
located, instead of being sent away to Chicago or New York, 
where it may be used for speculative purposes upon the stock 
exchange. One of the weakest features of the present system 
is that while all the banks are required to keep a reserve fund 
equal to 15 per cent of their deposits for times of emergency, 
yet when the emergency arrives and the money is needed it 
can not be obtained or used. Under the new system the reserve 
funds will be kept closer at home and will be more easily 
accessible in time of stress, and can be used to meet the needs 
of the legitimate and proper development of the community 
instead of being used in speculation on Wall Street, as may be 
and is done under the present system. 

The new currency to be isSued and circulated under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Federal reserve board is to be known 
as “Federal reserve notes,” and they will purport on their 
face to be obligations of the United States. This currency will 
be issued to the Federal reserve banks and will be redeemable 
in gold or lawful money. This currency will be based upon 
a security of 334 per cent of gold upon the par value of prime 
commercial paper indorsed by the bank, and in addition the 
issue of this currency shall constitute a lien upon all the 
assets of the bank to which it is issued. Thus it can be seen 
that the requirements of stability, safety, and acceptability are 
amply provided for in the security required. It is not ex- 
pected that the Federal reserve banks will call for this cur- 
rency except when they need more money with which to meet 
the demands of the business of their respective districts, and 
likewise, when the need for it has passed by, the currency 
thus placed into circulation will be withdrawn and canceled, 
thus producing an automatic elasticity of currency according 
to the needs of business. For instance, if any given Federal 
reserve bank had more calls for money from its member banks 
than it could supply and the demand was a legitimate one, it 
would apply to the Federal reserve board for an issue of cur- 
rency, giving to the Government the security I have heretofore 
described for the use of this currency. The reserve bank would 
in turn lend this money to the local banks, accepting prime 
commercial paper indorsed by such local bank as_ security. 
The local bank would in turn lend this money to the people of 
the community in order to perform the legitimate functions of 
trade and commerce. In due course of time the borrower 
would pay the bank and cancel his note. The local bank would 
then use this money to repay the Federal reserve bank and 
would take down its security. The Federal reserve bank would 
then cancel this currency by redeeming it. It is not expected 
that the Federal reserve banks will call for the issue of this 
money so long as the volume of circulation is sufficient to meet 
the demands of business, because the law gives the Federal 
board the right to place a tax upon this currency, which must 
be paid by the banks to which it is issued.. No bank would 
desire to take out circulation and pay the tax upon it unless 
it were needed to meet its demands. This will insure the 
prompt return and cancellation of these notes as soon as the 
demand for them has passed, and will thus prevent an inflation 
of the currency. 

So, without geing further into the details of the proposed 
system, it will insure a currency which wil] be elastic, safe, 
sound, stable, and acceptable. For, besides being guaranteed by 
the bank to whick it will be issued, it will be redeemable by the 
Government of the United States, which has back of it the tax- 
ing power of a sovereign Nation. 








cause it places the commercial paper of the farmer upon the 
same basis as that of the merchant and the manufacturer. This 
bill provides that a local bank may take its notes and bills of 
exchange arising out of commercial transactions to the Federal 
reserve bank and have them rediscounted and obtain the money 
upon them to meet its own necessities. The bill describes such 
commercial paper to include “ notes-or bills of exchange issued 
or drawn for commercial, agricultural, or industrial purposes, 
or the proceeds of which have been or may be used for such 
purposes.” So that if a farmer makes his note and takes it to 
the bank to get money upon it, the bank will be more willing 
to let him have the money if it knows that it may take that 
same note to the Federal reserve bank, and by indorsing it ob- 
tain more money on it, to be used in the legitimate business of 
the community. This bill recognizes the farmer and the wage 
earner as important factors in the commercial transactions and 
the development of the country by placing their commercial 
paper upon an equal basis with all other people of the country. 
[Applause.] And let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I hope the 
time is not far distant when we may enact a general system of 
rural credits throughout the United States, which will make it 
easier for the farmer to borrow money at low rates of interest 
in order to aid him in building a home for himself and his fam- 
ily. [Applause.] It ought not to be true that the farmer of 
Europe can borrow money much cheaper than the American 
farmer can borrow it; yet it is true. And while the American 
farmer may not be in so great need of it as his foreign brother, 
yet we must recognize that the necessity for a real system of 
rural credits is growing, and we ought to have sufficient fore- 
sight to meet this problem as we are undertaking to meet the 
currency and the tariff and provide the remedy at once. 

I support this measure, Mr. Chairman, because it permits the 
establishment of branch banks in foreign countries, thus aiding 
the American people in conducting foreign trade, expanding our 
already growing commerce, and capturing the trade markets of 
the world for American products. 

I support it because it is intended to, and as I believe will, 
prevent the recurrence of artificial panics in the future by 
affording in times of financial trouble and stress a stable, safe, 
and acceptable currency. Under the operation of this bill the 
great reserve funds of the banks will be withdrawn in large 
measure from Wall Street, where it is used for stock gambling 
and other shady transactions that work injury to our country, 
and will be mobilized and segregated in 12 reserve districts, 
where they can be used for the benefit of the people who own 
this money. I have no criticism to make against New York or 
Wall Street merely because they are New York and Wall Street. 
But against many of their methods I do complain, and the peo- 
ple of this country have complained, and will continue to com- 
plain until the cause for the complaint is removed. And it isa 
fact known to everybody that the great financial institutions of 
New York have so manipulated the handling of and the control 
of money and credit in this country that the people who have 
needed money and credit in order to establish or maintain 
legitimate business have been unable to secure it. The law 
which sanctions such methods or permits them to continue is at 
fault, and it is this law which we are seeking to change by the 
enactment of the bill now under discussion. 

I support this bill, Mr. Chairman, because it is intended to 
produce a welding together of a system now loose and dis- 
jointed, and to create a larger and easier market for the redis- 
counting of commercial paper. Each local bank will have an 
interest in the success of the Federal reserve bank, and each 
Federal reserve bank will stand ready at all times to come to 
the relief of the local bank when it needs money to supply its 
community. Those who criticize this proposed legislation claim 
to fear that it may not work successfully because it is an ex- 
periment. Yet they have offered nothing to take its place, and 
while admitting that conditions are bad and ought to be 
changed, no remedy is forthcoming from them to relieve the 
country of the patchwork and misfit system under which we 
suffer at the present time. If you who criticize this bill do 
not like its provisions, why do you not give us something better? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have waited for 50 years for your side of this House to 
offer something to take the place of the system which every- 
body admits is bad; but during all that time you have been 
playing miserable politics, and even now you offer nothing 
worthy to be dignified by the name of remedy. The only at- 
tempt you have made to change the system was a few years 
ago when you offered to the country the famous Aldrich scheme, 
which if enacted would have placed the control of all money 
and credit and the issue of currency, if not the very Govern- 
ment itself, in the hands of private interests and would have 
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placed the American people more completely under the domina- 
tion of private greed and special privilege than is even true at 
present. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It may be that 
the bill now under consideration is not all that we might desire 
in the way of currency legislation. It may not be the bill that 
each one of us would write if we were commissioned to write a 
currency measure for the American people, as was suggested by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEY]; and while it may be 
in the nature of an experiment, so is everything that has to 
do with human effort and human progress. No man ever sought 
to expand his business or to enlarge his house or his capital or 
the facilities with which he operated who did not realize in ad- 
vance that it was an experiment. 
since the foundation of the Government that was not an experi- 
ment. Yea, the very foundation of the Government itself was 
an experiment, and there were many who doubted its perma- 
nency. No man has the gift of prophecy to enable him to look 
into the future and tell precisely how any given law may oper- 
ate. Therefore we have tried to exercise that discretion and 
foresight with which God has blessed us in undertaking to 
frame a measure which, while radical in some of its provisions, 
yet is conservative and constructive, and which I hope will ap- 
peal not only to the people of the United States but to the 
bankers as well, whose sympathy and cooperation will add much 


to its success. 


Mr. Chairman, we hear much criticism from the Republican 
side of this House and from some of the larger bankers of the 
country because it provides for a Federal reserve board, to be 
appointed by the President of the United States. Those who 
have criticized this provision of the bill upon this floor and 
elsewhere claim to fear that by reason of the fact that this 
board shall be appointed by the President it will therefore be 
a political board and may use its great powers for political 


purposes. 


There is not a governmental function with which we have to 
do to-day that is not a political function. There is not an act 
of Congress, nor an order of the executive department, nor a 
decision of the courts, from the smallest to the highest, that is 
not a political function, for the real definition of “ politics” 
itself is “the science of government,” and the definition of the 
word “ political” is simply “ pertaining to or having to do with 
It is therefore impossible for any 
function of the Government to be performed that is not a 


the science of government.” 


political function. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to ask the gentleman if he claims 
that all of the powers of the Government are exercised as a 
matter of partisan politics? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir; I do not. And that is where the 
gentleman fails to distinguish between the terms “ political” 


and “ partisan.” 


Mr. HAYES. I would like for the gentleman to distinguish 
between “ partisan” and “ political.” 
I appreciate that difference. That is where 
the critics make their mistake. They take it for granted they 
are the same, which is largely true of the so-called Republican 
Party. But if the gentleman means to leave the impression 
that he does not know the difference between these two words 
and that they are interchangeable, I fear that no definition that 
I could give would enlighten the gentleman. But if what the 
gentleman means to intimate be true and the President’s ap- 
partisan,” where else would you lodge 
the power of appointment of this board than in the hands of the 
President? Would you lodge it in the House of Representa- 
tives? If you did that it would not only be a political appoint- 
ment but a very partisan appointment. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


pointments should be 


yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 


members. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


L——301 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Does the gentleman yield? 


Do you make any distinction 
between the method of appointment and the appointment itself? 
Do you make any difference between the board itself and the 
way the board is constituted? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. I make this difference: There 
is no board until the President appoints one, and the act of ap- 
pointment and the manner of appointment are not similar nor 
coextensive with the acts of the board after they are appointed. 
The President does not control the action of the reserve board 
after they are appointed any more than he controls the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission after he appoints its 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to ask the gentleman if it does 
not make a vast difference whether the President appoints 
directly the board or whether some one whom he has appointed 
and who holds by pleasure of the President becomes, by virtue 
of that fact, an ex officio member of that board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care whether you take the two 
members of the Cabinet and the Comptroller of the Currency 
off the board or not. I think they ought to be on this board, 
because of their close relations with the banking and currency 
system of the country, for these two officers are more than any 
other in the Government supposed to be at the head of our 
financial system, and they ought to be on this board, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture ought to be on it, because it gives rep- 
resentation to the great agricultural interests of the people. 
The fact that they are appointed by the President as Secretary 
of the Treasury, or of Agriculture, or as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and become by reason thereof members of the reserve 
board makes no difference. I say that the Federal reserve 
board, representing the people and standing between them and 
the banks themselves, ought to be appointed by the people’s rep- 
resentative, who is the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does the gentleman recognize the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Curréncy belong to the 
political party in power, and consequently in making those selec- 
tions the President makes them with reference to his particular 
administration, and that such a board under such a system and 
constituted as this board would be constituted, as provided in 
the bill, is bound to be representative of party politics in its 
make-up? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recognize the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency are all appointed by the President, and ap- 
pointed from his own political party, as I believe they and all 
other officers under him ought to be appointed, and by reason 
of their positions, one as Secretary of Agriculture, and one as 
Secretary of the Treasury—the latter being at the head of the 
financial system of the country—and the Comptroller of the 
Currency being in close cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and having already large powers in regulating the 
banking and currency of the Nation, ought to be members of 
this board. The mere fact that these men may be of the same 
political party as the man in White House ought not to dis- 
qualify them, for under our system a man who has no political 
convictions amounts to very little and ought not to be given any 
responsible position in the Government. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

But if it be suggested that the members of this Federal re- 
serve board ought to be appointed by the banks themselves, as 
some of them desire and as was insisted upon yesterday by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppDEN], I desire to say that that 
appears to me to be the most preposterous proposal that I have 
heard upon this floor since I became a Member of this House. 
The thought of such a thing is abhorrent to all the traditions 
of the Democratic Party, and the consummation of such an idea 
would prove subversive of the liberties of the people. 

The banks themselves are the creatures of the people, and 
in legislating upon the subject of banking and currency we 
can not afford to lose sight of the distinction between the 
banker as an individual and the bank as an institution. The 
banker goes into the banking business simply and purely to 
make money, but the bank as an institution is a creature of 
the Government for the convenience of the people as a sort of 
clearing house for the commercial transactions of the com- 
munity. They who, therefore, discuss this proposed legislation 
or any other without drawing a clear distinction between the 
banker as an individual and the bank as a quasi-public institu- 
tion will fail to touch the vital features of the question. If 
it be true that the bank is a creature of the Government, and 
therefore of the people, and that it is organized and permitted 
to exist governmentally not to enable somebody to make 
money—for that is not a governmental function—but in order 
that the institution itself may serve a public purpose, it must 
then follow that this institution which has been created and 
authorized by the people must be regulated by them. , And if 
this be true of the bank as an institution is it not still more 
urgently desired that the issue of currency for all the people, 
which is backed by the Government and redeemable by it, 
should be regulated and controlled absolutely by the Govern- 
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ment? Tet me ask those who pretend to believe that this 
Federal board, exercising control and having regulating powers 
over the new banking system and the new currency to be issued, 
ought to be appointed by the bankers, would you be willing that 
the railroads of the country should have the right to name the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission? What sort 
of railroad regulation wou'd we have in this country if the rail- 
roads were given the power to appoint the members of the 
commission which regulates them? What sort of a Supreme 
Court would we have if the trusts were permitted to appoint 
the members of that court? And what sort of a Federal reserve 
board would we have if the big banks were permitted to name 
its members? It is our belief that already certain bankers in 
this country have had too much to do with regulating and con- 
trolling the financial system of the United States, and one of 
the strong features of the bill which we are now discussing is 
the fact that it takes this control away from them and places 
it in the hands of the people, where it ought to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. BALTZ. If this bill is enacted into law, will it not give 
the Government control of the finances of this country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will; and the Government ought to have 
the control. 

Mr. BALTZ. Who is the Government? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Government is the people, and the 
people act through their authorized agents, the chief of whom 
is the President of the United States. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that after this law goes 
into effect and the President has the power to put it into work- 
ing order, so far as the franchise is concerned, he is absolutely 
dependent upon the bankers of the country to furnish the 
capital; and if they see fit not to furnish the capital for these 
12 reserve banks, he will be absolutely powerless to act? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the banks should all go out of 
business and no more banks were organized, the law would 
fail. But in that event we would need no banking law, for there 
would be no banks to regulate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five more minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that you can take the six 
firms that the Money Trust committee found to control 
$22.000,000.000 capital in this country, and if they, with their 
interlocking directorates, see fit to keep out of this organiza- 
tion, there will not be enough capital left which is free from 
their control to organize the 12 regional banks with the 
$5,000,000 capita: each? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is assuming an improb- 
ability. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, that is a possibility, you will admit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When you begin to survey the field of pos- 
sibilities, you are groping into infinity. You might say that all 
things are possible. It is possible for the earth to dry up for 
lack of rain, but we hope it is not probable. But I know what 
is in the gentleman’s mind, and I want to answer him. The 
gentleman’s proposition is that if the banks refuse to go into 
the new system it will be a failure, and that we depend upon 
the banks to go into it. That is true in large measure. We ex- 
pect the banks to go into it. In fact, they have to go into it 
within one year or lose their charters as national banks. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Here is the proposition: It is a possibility, 
and the big financiers never overlook a possibility to hold what 
they have or to increase their holdings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I say that there is not an intelligent or 
businesslike bank in the United States that will refuse to go 
into this system, because they can not afford to surrender their 
national charters and lose the prestige they thereby possess in 
the community by saying they can not exist and make money 
under the new system. You must not lose sight of the fact that 
the bank does not make money by loaning its own money. The 
bank makes money by loaning other people’s money, which has 
been deposited with it by the people themselves. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But is it not a fact that 

Mr. BARKLEY. I: > not yield further to the gentleman. I 
would be glad to answer his questions all day ‘f I had the time. 
But I have been warned that my time is about to expire, and I 
must preceed. I do not entertain the fears of the gentleman 
from Texas, that the banks will not go into the system. I think 
they will all go into it, because they can not afford to stay out. 
There is no hardship placed upon the banks under this new law. 
They are required to pa; into the organization of the Federal 
reserve bank of their respective districts an amount equal to 10 
per cent of their capital. This is comparatively a small amount, 
taking all the banks as an average. 


As I stated awhile ago, banks make a very small portion of 
their earnings from their own capital. They make their money 
by loaning the deposits that are-placed with them by the people 
of the community. Let us take a bank that is capitalized at 
$100,000. Suppose it has $500,000 or $1,000,000 in deposits, 
which it may loan to the people of its locality. This bank 
would be required to invest only $10,000 in the eapitai of the 
Federal reserve bank, and upon that $10,000 it is allowed under 
the new law to receive a net dividend of 5 per cent, and it 
may receive more if the reserve bank earns it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is no hardship. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not operate as a hardship, but it 
will prove a benefit in the long run. There are many banks 
which loan more than $10,000 every year at less than 5 per 
cent interest. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And their earnings may be more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. After the banks receive this 5 per 
cent all over that is distributed as follows: One-half is required 
to be placed in a surplus fund until such fund amounts to 20 
per cent of the paid-in stock. Of the remaining one-half, the 
Government of the United States receives 60 per cent and the 
member banks 40 per cent; and after the surplus fund amounts 
to 20 per cent of the capital all earnings in excess of the 5 per 
cent guaranteed to the banks are to be divided between the 
banks and the Government in the ratio of 40 and 60 per cent, 
respectively. The amount received by the Government from this 
source is to be placed in a sinking fund for the purpose of pay- 
ing the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United States. 

There is another proposition to which I desire to refer. There 
has been some criticism leveled at this bill by its opponents 
because it is contended that the Government is going into the 
banking business. The Government has always been in the 
banking business, my friends. It is true that the Government 
has not heretofore received a portion of the earnings of any 
banking institution except indirectly; but the Government went 
into the banking business when it authorized the national banks 
to be created and authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit Government funds in those banks and receive thereon 
interest at the rate of 2 ver cent. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to know whether the Government 
went into the railroad business when it created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It went into the railroad-regulating busi- 
ness. And I will say that there were many people who objected 
to the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
especially did the railroads object, because they claimed that 
the Government was interfering with private business and to 
that extent was “going into” such business. But no intelli- 
gent person would now advocate abolishing that commission, 
which has done such good service in protecting the people from 
the rapacity and greed of the railroads. It is for the same 
reason that to-day the big bankers object to the creation of the 
Federal reserve board, because they know this board will ad- 
minister the law for the whole people and withdraw from the 
large financial institutions the power they now possess over 
the financial system of the United States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

There has never been a State bank created except that the 
State went into the banking business to the extent that it au- 
thorized a set of individuals to conduct a business under a 
corporate name which they could not do as individuals; and 
when the United States Government deposits its money in a 
national bank and requires the bank to pay interest on it, that 
is going into the banking business to as great an extent as 
when it authorizes the creation of a Federal reserve bank and 
takes back as a part of its compensation for loaning its money 
to that reserve bank 60 per cent of the profits after 5 per cent 
has been guaranteed to the banks. And it seems to me that 
there is no force in the argument that this bill ought not to 
pass because somebody fears the Government is going into the 
banking business. If it is true, as it certainly is, that no bank 
can do business or exist except by the consent of the people, it 
is folly to argue to me that the Government ought not to exer- 
cise the strictest control over the bank that is thus created for 
the convenience of the public. 

I support this measure because, in my judgment, it is not 
framed in the interest of a special class of our people, but in 
the interest of the whole people, in the interest of every man, 
from the lowest to the highest. It recognizes the laboring man, 
the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer. It recognizes all 
avenues of legitimate trade and commerce and places our finan- 
cial system upon a sound and secure basis and produces a uni- 
formity and community of interest from the top to the bottom, 
and, revyersely, from the bottom to the top. [Applause.] 
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I approve and support this measure, Mr. Chairman, because 
I believe the President of the United States and the Banking 
and Currency Committee of this House have worked with 
singleness of purpose in an effort to bring forth a great piece 
of constructive legislation, which all informed men admit is 
greatly needed to supplant the present antiquated system of 
banking, which has broken down in every period of financial 
stress which has afflicted the country. I have no patience with 
the criticism that has been hurled at the President because he 
has taken some part in the framing of this measure. On yes- 
terday the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hutnes] criti- 
cized the bill and the President, and all of us, because, he 
claimed, the President had dictated this measure to Congress; 
and stated that the Democratic Members of this House needed 
a guardian, and the President had set himself up as our 
guardian. I am thankful that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania admitted that we have a good guardian and one who will 
make prompt settlement of his accounts as such when we arrive 
at our majority. [Laughter.] I should very much prefer to 
have a guardian in the White House who would carefully look 
after the interests of all the people rather than to have a man 
there who needed a guardian himself, as was true during the 
last Republican administration. [Laughter and applause.] 

The President of the United States must approve this meas- 
ure or disappreve it if it passes the House and the Senate. 
Would you have him sit idly by, close his eyes. and fold his 
hands on a corpulent abdomen, as President Taft did when the 
last tariff bill was in Congress, then sign it, whether he liked 
it or not, and be forced to go out and apologize for it? I honor 
the President of the United States for his earnestness in co- 
operating with Congress in order to bring about wise legisla- 
tion for our country, and I recognize his leadership in striving 
to lead the country out of the wilderness, where it has been 
groping under recent Republican policies. I state here that he 
would be derelict to his own and the country’s conception of 
his duty if he refused or declined to cooperate with both 
branches of Congress in framing legislation for the welfare of 
the people, and I feel quite sure that his methods in this re- 
spect will be approved by the American people, who see in the 
President a leader capable of leading and willing to lead. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other features of this Dill 
which I should like to discuss, especially the provisions author- 
izing the creation of savings departments in national banks 
and authorizing national banks to loan upon improved farm 
lands and the provisions for a better system of bank inspec- 
tion. But I have not the time. Permit me to say in conclusion 
that I believe that this bill will pass this House by a greater 
majority than has been given to any measure of similar im- 
portance in many years. And while it may be that in the 
future further changes may be needed, Congress will be here 
ready to amend or change it in all those particulars which ex- 
perience may demonstrate as needful of amendment. No work 
of human hand or human brain can be perfect. We are con- 
stantly striving for better things in every human enterprise, 
and that should be our aim in legislation. I believe this meas- 
ure will bring about better conditions in this country, and I 
give it my unqualified support. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY]. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I realize that it may be 
difficult to hold the attention of Members after the storm of elo- 
quence that has just fallen from the lips of my Democratic 
friend in his frantic efforts to defend the currency measure now 
under consideration. 

Currency legislation is of such vast importance and so far- 
reaching in its results that I hesitate even to discuss it before 
the membership of this House, but as a minority member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee I do not feel like shirking 
the responsibility imposed upon me by my position. 

Currency legislation and its results, when we stop to con- 
sider, overshadows in importance all matters before this Con- 
gress. Important as the tariff question is, it has its limita- 
tions; but general currency legislation if enacted into law at 
this time may continue unchanged for half a century or more. 
Nearly that time has elapsed since Congress enacted the present 
national banking law. 

I am in favor of the general principles of the currency meas- 
ure now under consideration. I believe in most of its funda- 
mental principles. It contains many of the features for a 
national banking system such as was recommended by the 
National Monetary Commission. 

The measure carries, however, some provisions that I can 
not support and others that are unnecessary to its general pur- 
poses, provisions that are not only unnecessary, but dangerous, 


and which I trust the majority membership of this House will 
allow to be eliminated, as I and many others here desire to 
support currency legislation, but may not be able to vote for 
this legislation unless amendments are adopted which will 
eliminate some of the objectionable features. Let Congress in 
providing a currency system for the country keep straight 
along the highway of its original purposes to improve our bank- 
ing system, to prevent panics and unnecessary periodical strin- 
gency in the currency. Let us keep off the crossroads of poli- 
tics and privilege; let us keep straight on to the port to which 
we set sail. 

For years there has been a well-founded belief that our cur- 
rency system was not only inadequate for the business of the 
country, but at times dangerous. Its weakness was driven 
home to the minds of men during the currency panic of 1907, 
when solvent banks were forced to close their doors and sound 
commercial houses and mills were driven into bankruptey, while 
men connected with them blew out their brains simply because 
we did not have a proper currency system, one that could sup- 
ply currency to sound banks and through them to sound indus- 
tries in such a crisis. Those financial institutions that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was able to reach and those that the 
clearing house cared for were saved; many that were not 
assisted were ruined. 

Public opinion demands changes in the national monetary 
system; changes broad and sound that will create a system 
that will carry the business of the country and prevent the re- 
currence of panics like that of 1907. We need a more elastic 
currrency, but at the same time it must be guarded against 
inflation. 

It seems to be generally conceded that there must be some 
agency controlled or, at least, supervised by the Federal Govern- 
ment that can increase or decrease the outstanding volume of 
currency as conditions in the country actually require, and that 
the circulating medium so issued shall be secured by sound 
banking assets, such as gold and short-time commercial paper 
guaranteed by solvent banks, limited, of course, to such percent- 
age of commercial paper as sound judgment will justify. In 
time of panic it is currency and credit that banks and, through 
them, business need, but which under our present system are 
often lacking. ‘There should be some agency that can meet the 
requirements of business at such times. With such a system 
the chief reason for currency panics would disappear. 

EVERY FEW YEARS, 

Money stringency or panics seem to occur every few years 
in this country. At these times business depression exists 
for one cause. or another. Credits are strained, people become 
frightened and call for their money at the banks, the bankers 
become frightened and refuse credit to solvent parties; every 
bank locks up and holds onto all the cash it can secure regardless 
of the needs of other banks, their own customers, or the country. 
Their very acts increase the state of public alarm, with the re- 
sult that the business of the country becomes paralyzed, indus- 
tries come to a standstil!, manufacturing plants lose their doors, 
business men suspend operations for lack of currency and 
credit of which they have been deprived, while railroads are 
forced into the hands of receivers and labor throughout the 
country is thrown out of employment. The loss and devastation 
that follows such breakdowns in our financial system are be- 
yond calculation, and are felt for many years afterwards. 

There seems to be no way under our present system that the 
banks on such occasions can protect and save from loss the com- 
munities which they serve. The local bank of a town or com- 
munity may have in its vaults securities of the most unquestion- 
able character, the best bonds of the country, even those of the 
municipality and the State in which the bank is located. It may 
even have in its vaults far more cash than the law requires 
that it shall keep as a reserve, yet in time of general stress 
exhaust it quickly in trying to avoid suspension of payments. 
Our banking system should be made sufficient to protect banks 
and communities from loss in any crisis by a reserve system 
that can supply currency, extend credit, and protect business 
until normal conditions are restored. 

INVESTIGATIONS BY CONGRESS. 

In 1908 Congress appointed a National Monetary Commission, 
composed of nine Members ‘of the House and nine Members of 
the United States Senate, for the purpose of investigating the 
monetary system ef our country and that of other nations of 
the world. For three and one-half years that commission made 
a most careful study of the subject matter of the investigation. 
They visited the great money centers of England and Europe and 
secured information at first hand as to the tried and proven cur- 
rency methods of such countries. In their report, as well as 
in the vast amount of information that the commission collected 
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relative to the banking systems of the world, is to be found a 
great amount of useful knowledge to reflect upon in reconstruct- 
ing our banking and currency system. 

In the United States there are some 7,000 national banks, each 
having the right to issue or withdraw from circulation bank 
notes as they desire, dependent not on the requirements of the 
country but as to whether the banks can make money by pur- 
chasing Government bonds and issuing circulation against them. 
Will it pay, is the question. 

Nearly three times as many State banking institutions pos- 
sess no such rights as to the issue of currency, but are depend- 
ent for currency to quite an extent upon the will of the com- 
paratively smaller number of national institutions. The system 
makes a false market for our Government bonds, causing them 
to sell at high prices on account of their circulating privileges 
rather than on the conditions of the country’s credit. 





BANK RESERVES 


There are more than $17.000.000,000 deposited in the banks 
of the United States To protect these deposits the national 
banks are required to keep as a reserve on hand lawful money 
in »mount equal to at least from 15 to per cent of their de- 
posits and notes in circulation—15 per cent for the country 
banks and 25 per cent for the reserve cities (banks located in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities named in the 
national banking act)—and from 6 to 25 per cent must be actual 
cash in their vaults. 

The State banking institutions are required to keep a some- 
what less reserve than the national banks. The cash reserves 
in all of the banks are something less than a billion and a half 
(June 4, 1913, $1.492.866.335.37) with which to meet the seven- 
teen billions of deposits. These reserves being scattered and 
divided in small amounts among all the banks make it impossi- 
ble for the various banks to render much assistance to one 
another in times of general stress. It is at such times that 
reserve banks such as are proposed in this legislation are 
needed, from which the banks of the country can draw. Our 
present banking system is weak in this respect. Each bank is 
compelled to look out for itself, and this very condition adds to 
its embarrassment and danger and contributes to the panic. 

THE 


9x 


«J 


EUROPEAN SYSTEM CONSOLIDATES THE RESERVES. 

The Monetary Commission, in the course of its investigations, 
found that in other great countries of the world. such as England, 
France, and Germany, the banks were not required by inw to 
keep cash reserves in their vaults. All the eash that was not 
desired for current use was kept in great central banks, from 
which they drew to the extent required as demands were made 
upon them. The commission learned that as a result of this 


system these great reserve banks—being also banks of issue— } 


were able at all times to extend credit to the banks and enable 
them to meet the demands of depositors and business in any 
crisis. 

BANK 


OF ENGLAND. 


In the panic of 1907 the banks of this country were obliged 
to import gold from England. At the time the importation 
from England commenced the Bank of England bad in its vaults 
as the basis in part of its outstanding bank notes one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in gold, and although we drew millions 
of gold from the great English bank it did not imperil the money 
situation in England in the least. It produced no disturbance. 
apprehension, or fear in England; the people and the banks bad 
full confidence in their monetary system. The Bank of Eng- 
land proceeded to maintain its supply of gold and meet our re- 
quirements by drawing gold from the Continent and elsewhere, 
and it did this by simply raising the bank rate to 44 and 54 
per cent late in October; in November it raised it to 6 per cent, 
and a little later to 7 per cent. 

In so doing it drew an ample supply of gold for the bank 
vaults frem 24 countries of the world. including the British 
colonies. The Bank of England can always meet the demands 
of business in the British Isles, as it can issue its notes without 
limit, except that they shall be based on a certain amount of 
securities fixed by law, and gold eoin, gold and silver bullion 
in its vaults, which can always be increased to any amount that 
is needed for bank-note bases through the raising of the bank 
rate. The English banking system consists not only of the Bank 
of England, but there are joint-stock banks, discount houses, 
merchant houses, and postal savings banks, all existing side by 
side and filling their respective places in the English financial 
world. 

BANK OF FRANCE. 


In Paris the commission visited great French banks, with 
deposits amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
learned that they carried practically no cash in their vaults 
except in amounts sufficient for daily use, but relied on the 
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Bank of France to supply any unusual demand upon them. as 
all that was necessary for them to do in case of unusual calls 
for currency was to take from their vaults commercial paper 
to any amount they possessed bearing solvent names and take 
it to the Bank of France and bring back bank notes of that 
zreat national institution—good as gold throughout the French 
nation—and immediately meet the demands of their depositors, 

The Bank of France regulates the currency of the whole 
country, and any bank in need of additional cash may present 
for discount at the Bank of France bi!ls and other commercial 
paper which it has in its vaults. The Bank of France can issue 
its bank notes against cash and statutory discounts or loans, 
Every note has its counterpart either in the metallic reserve 
or in discounts or loans. In the French banking system there 
are in addition to the Bank of France joint-stock banks, mort- 
gage banks, cooperative, agricultural, and savings banks. 

BANK OF GERMANY. 

In Germany the commission learned that the great Bank of 
Germany by increasing its gold reserve, say, by a hundred 
millions as a basis of one-third and commercial paper indorsed 
by solvent banks for two-thirds could create three hundred 
ni'lions in cash or credit for the relief of the country to sus- 
tain business in time of pressure. The bank is charged with 
the issue and regulation of the nation’s money, the amount of 
its bank-note issue being limited to three times the amount of 
gold and gold bullion, silver, copper, and nickel and Govern- 
ment notes held by the bank; and, furthermore, all notes issued 
in excess of the gold coin and gold bullion, silver, copper. and 
nickel and Government notes must be covered by bills dis- 
counted. While there is no restriction as to the amount of 
silver, there is a limitation on its coinage. The bank aets not 
only as a bank for banks but for the commercial and industrial 
enterprises of the Empire. 

Supplementing the great Bank of Germany and existing along 
with it in the German Empire as a part of their financial system 
we find there are joint-stock banks, credit societies, which re- . 
semble very much mutual savings banks, in that they are man- 
aged by citizens of the locality in which they exist, to serve 
without compensation, and which institutions receive small 
deposits and loan the societies’ funds locally as far as possible. 
They also have land-mortgage banks. 

The great central or reserve banks of Europe in the three 
countries that I have mentioned perform most important fune- 
tions by handling and making available at all times the banking 
reserves of those countries, and while engaged in gencral bank- 
ing they do not tend to drive out of business the numerous other 
banking institutions to which I have called attention as existing 
in England, France, and Germany in addition to the central 
banks, but exist in perfect harmony with the smaller institu- 
tions, protecting and sustaining them in times of need. 

The measure now under consideration has been prepared by 
the majority membership of the House, aided by the exhaustive 
investigations of the National Monetary Commission, which laid 
before Congress the banking systems of Europe with their hun- 
dreds of years’ experience. ‘Those who wrote the pending meas- 
ure have sought to serure the benefits which result from the 
great central banks of the Old World without creating a central 
bank in the United States. 

I would call attention to the fact that, while adopting many 
principles of the tried and tested banking systems of Europe, 
there is incorporated in this measure a wide departure from the 
European systems. While competition is maintained between 
banks and all classes of banks over there, the principle of exter- 
mination does not exist. The adoption of this measure as it 
stands will carry with it the principles of extermination. 

In providing for this covniry a new currency system, includ- 
ing a series of great reserve banks such as proposed in this 
mensure and which are to be in turn controlled by one central 
board, we should exerc’se great care not to create a system 
which will prove to be destructive to existing banks. It is un- 
called for and unnecessary. 

MEASURE MAY FORCE MANY SMALL NATIONAL AND STATE SAVINGS BANKS 
OUT OF BUSINESS. 

In two instances I believe the legislation under consideration, 
if enacted into law as it now stands, will prove destructive It 
will tend to drive cut of business many of the small country 
national banks and the mutual savings banks. The compulsory 
provisions of the measure as to subscription to capital stock in 
the Federal reserve banks, I believe, will prove most burden- 
some to the small banks of the country. It will compel them to 
set aside a considerable portion of their capital for stock invest- 
ments in the Federal banks, and if they fail to do so they will 
be compelled to surrender their charters. In other words, the 
measure seeks to compel them to enter the system or go out of 
business. 
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We of the minority believe the provision is unconstitutional. 
This system should be made sufficiently attractive so that the 
banks will gradually and voluntarily come in and develop the 
national banking system of the country in the natural way. 
Otherwise we may enact legislation that will disorganize our 
banking system generally, and in so doing it would prove most 
disastrous to general business. Commercial banks and invest- 
ment banks in Europe, as a rule, are separate—an important 
fact for us to consider. 

MAY DRIVE SAVINGS BANKS OUT OF BUSINESS. 

In the measure now before the House is a provision that may 
drive out of existence the investment banks of the United 
States, commonly known as mutual savings banks. This class 
of banks fills an important place in our national development. 
They are neighborhood institutions; they are located in the 
small places as well as the large. The near-by people place 
their money in them and the money is loaned out, as far as pos- 
sible, to near-by farmers, village people, and local enterprises. 
The officers »re local and serve. genera'ly without compensation, 
as a matter of public duty, except the treasurer, who is given a 
salary. 

For years I have served as a trustee and in later years 
president of one of these institutions. 
tion. 
this yesr. but my associates did not accept it, and continued me 
as president for no other reason, I suppose, than that they con- 
sidered it a public duty that I should continue to perform. 

These savings institutions pay no dividends; all of their earn- 
ings go to the depositers. It would be most unwise to wipe out 
these institutions, and it is unnecessary in the reform of our 
national banking system. The bill befere us when originally in- 
troduced contained no savings-bank provisions. I felt that the 
provision ought to have been opposed in the report of the minor- 
ity, but other members of the minority favored this section of 
the bill, and consequently I wes unsble to have my objections in- 
cluded in the report. Undoubtedly the objections I raise are 
less serious in the Western and Southern States. where savings 
banks are few in number, compared with the 11 New England 
and Fastern States, which contain 699 out of a total of 630 of 
these banks in the country. 

The provision in the measure now before us which I believe 
will endanger the mutual savings banks is the savings-depart- 
ment provision that this mesure contains. This authorizes the 
Federal hanks to establish savings denartments and conduct a 
class of business that the legislatures of the several States have 
found it was necessary to throw around special safeguards and 
rules of eantion. In this provision there are no such safe- 
guards or rules of caution. although the section was incorpo- 
rated in the bill by the Democratic secret caucus after weeks 
of egnsiderntion and discussion. Under this savings-department 
provision the directors of a bank which conducts such depart- 
ment might offer any rate of interest that was considered neces- 
sory to induce depositors to make investments in savings de- 
posits in any class of securities that they might consider 
desirable. These investments are not required to be, under the 
terms of the bill. of uniform character throughout the United 
States. but may be such that the condition of business in the 
different sections of the country afford. Under this rule the 
deposits in these savings departments might be used to promote 
the mines of the West or the exploitation of water-covered lands 
of the South, or possibly in enterprises to extract gold from 
sea water in the Fast, subject, of course. to the supervision of 
the Federal reserve hoard: but with the vast duties imposed 
upon this hoard by this measure it would be impossible for it 
to give proper supervision to the investments by the savings 
department. 

The ordinary experience of the avernge man is that it is im- 
possible to protect s2vings of this class in this manner. Long 
experience has taught the lesson that the law which authorizes 
a bank to accept them must in itself specify in detail the class 
of investments that the bank may place its funds in. Such dis- 
cretion should never be left to unpaid ond otherwise engaged 
bank directors or to the long-distance advice of a Federal board 
in Washington. 


A FORMER 


as 
and without compensa- 


NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK ACT 
STATES. 
In 1865 the Congress of the United States granted a. charter 
to the Freedman’s Savings & Trust Co., a bank with branches 
established throughout the southern portion of the country. 
The fi: ig of the United States was raised over its office, and a 
soldier in the uniform of the United States Government stood at 
its doors. Thonsands flocked to these branch banks and de- 
posited their savings. Millions of dollars were collected by 
reason of the indorsement of the Government of the United 
States which this bank was supposed to have. 


AND THE FLAG OF THE UNITED 
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Through careless legislation by Congress relative to the 
investments that these banks might make, and through lack of 
proper supervision provided by the congressional act, the banks 
eventually closed their doors. The depositors lost the most of 
their money, and they and their heirs have been haunting the 
Halls of Congress to secure reimbursement for nearly 40 years. 

THE FLAG MAY AGAIN BE RAISED. 

Under the legislation before us, if it becomes law, 
savings institutions will again raise over their offices the flag 
of the United States. They will let it be known that officials 
of the United States stand at their door in the uniform of 
members of the Federal reserve board. It may vot be that the 
disaster which overtoeck the depositors in the Freedman’s Sav- 
ing & Trust Co. will overtake these depositors in the new Fed- 
eral savings institutions, but does the Government of the 
United States again wish to give its indorsement to the estab- 
lishment of institutions to receive the savings of the people 
under legislation that is absolutely lacking in proper restrictions 
and safeguards, institutions which will invite wide latitude as 
to investments of a high-rate-bearing class but not savings im- 
vestments, institutions with all the prestige of the Federal 
Government behind them, which will enter the field of the 
mutual savings banks of the country, restricted by State legis- 
lation to investments of the highest-.grade, but bearing of neces- 
sity low rates of interest, with the result that competition with 
the new Federal institution would be impossible? 

8,000,000 DEPOSITORS. 

The mutual savings banks of the United States in 1912 carried 
more than three and one-half billions of dollars in deposits, and 
their individual depositors numbered nearly 8,000,000; the aver- 
age account was $459.62, while the deposits in the mutual and 
stock savings institutions of the United States for the same year 
amounted to nearly feur and one-half billion dollars, and the 
depositors numbered more than 10,000,000 individuals. 

NEW BANK TAX EXEMPT. 

The new Federal institution will possess an additional advan- 
tage over these mutual savings institutions of tremendous im- 
portance. I refer to the tax-exemption privilege, exemption from 
all State taxes on deposits wherever they operate. 

The savings deposits in matual savings banks and stock com- 
panies of the New England States in 1912 were taxed and paid 
into the several State treasuries the sum of $4,715.536. 

In Maine it was $589,987; New Hampshire, $563,505; Ver- 
mont, $572,668; Massachusetts, $1,808,462; Rhode Island, 
$520,720; Connecticut, $660,194; while in the great State of 
New York institutions carrying this class of deposits are taxed, 
although upen a different basis than in the New Eng!and States, 
the sum of $3,407.942, making a total in the above-mentioned 
States of $8,123,478. I have not the data at hand as to the 
other States, but the aggregate must be many millions more. 

New national institutions will enjoy absolute freedom from 
these millions of taxation. The tax-exemption privileges that 
the Federal institutions will enjoy afford a tremendous advan- 
tage over competing State banks. Under the privileges that 
this measure would carry the Federal savings institutions, with 
all the prestige of the United States Government behind them, 
with all the privileges of investment in high-rate securities, and, 
lastly and vastly more important, the privilege of millions upon 
millions of tax exemption in the States, no savings institution 
could compete or exist in any State, county, or community where 
national institutions with these privilegeseopened their doors. 
Congress should consider the interest of the depositors in these 
State institutions. as they contain the small savings of “ the 
boy in blue, the girl in white, the woman in black, and the man 
and woman old and gray.” 

WILDCAT INVESTMENTS. 

If this legislation is to be «adopted, it should at least pro- 
vide against wildcat investments for savings deposits, and 
thereby equalize to some extent conditions under which the 
Federal savings institutions shall enter into competition with 
the State institutions. It is entirely practicable and possible 
to provide here that the savings deposits in Federal institutions 
in the States where they engzge in business shall be invested 
aecerding to the laws of such State regulating investments of 
savings banks, and that in conducting a savings department a 
Federal bank shall segregate deposits and investments that 
they may be entirely separated from the commercial business 
of the bank, and held in the first instance for the benefit of the 
savings depositors in liquidation The paragraph providing for 
savings departments should be stricken from the measure or 
these “safeguards adopted. 


PEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 
The measure contains ample provisions, I believe, for the 
security of the new currency to be issued; that being so it seems 
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unnecessary to issue such currency as obligations of the United 
States. If unnecessary, why encumber the credit of the Fed- 
eral Government by the issue of money for the use of the 
banks and through them business? In time of war, for instance, 
a large outstanding volume of this currency as a Government 
obligation might not only bring about unnecessary depreciation 
of the currency but add to the strain on the credit of the 
Government. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


This legislation contains a further objectionable feature in 
the provision that will cause five out of the seven members of 
the Federal! reserve board to be selected from and represent the 
political party in power. The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
will be direct representatives of the administration in control 
of the Government. The Federal reserve board will be the most 
powerful board to which this Government has ever delegated 
authority. Its powers over our financial system will involve the 
prosperity and happiness of every citizen in the land. The 
Federal reserve board should be so constituted that its action at 
all times will be regarded nonpartisan, It should be above the 
suspicion of political control or action, and it will always be 
subject to such suspicion if three members are high officials and 
direct representatives of the administration in power. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. HELVERING]. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, it seems incredible to 
think that a nation which prides itself upon its intelligence 
and progress, a nation peopled by the descendants of those 
who not merely proclaimed the inalienable right of man to be 
free but sealed the proclamation with their blood, and thereby 
builded an institution which is the admiration of the world 
and an inspiration to the oppressed everywhere, should be 
content to passively submit for so many years to the enthrall- 
dom of a system which retarded growth, shackeled progress, 
and put a premium upon financial distrust and resultant panic. 

And this we have done merely because we have insidiously 
yielded to an atmosphere in which money has been elevated to 
a position superior to man. We have both loved and feared 
it—worshiped and hated. We have made obeisance to its 
possessor and when manifest evils have become oppressive we 
have been loth to act until those who profited by the evils 
should point out the road we ought to take. 

Money—what is it? To quote J. Stuart Mill: 


There can not be intrinsically a more insignificant thing in the 
economy of society than money. It is a machine for doing quickly 


and commodiously what would be done, though less quickly and 
commodiously, without it; and like other machines it only exerts 
a distinct and independent influence of its own when it gets out 
of order. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. From whom is the gentleman 
quoting? 


Mr. HELVERING. John Stuart Mill. That is a succinct and 
comprehensive definition, but for purposes of application to 
argument I prefer to think of money as a token used to facili- 
tate the world’s work. From the cradle to the grave we are 
engaged in barter and trade. We are all producers and we 
have to exchange our products in order to supply our needs. 
The needs of the man who has only his labor to sell must be 
kept within the bounds of a meager income; the needs of the 
man who has inherited property, or who has products for which 
the world pays a higher price, may be no greater but he has 
more of them supplied. In either case we have to have a 
yardstick to measure or a pair of scales to weigh the things 
bought and sold, and so, in order to facilitate exchange, the 
world has evolved money. 

We are now, for the first time in many years, engaged in the 
discussion of a plan which will radically change the issue, con- 
trol, and utility of our currency, and that brings in, necessarily, 
many coordinate branches. To my mind no Congress in the past 
1alf century has had before it a problem which contains so 
much of weal or woe for the American people. How shall we 
approach it? Is it to be as American citizens, sincerely inter- 
ested in the well-being of all of our people, or is it to be as 
blind partisans. concerned only with the fortunes of the organi- 
zation whose faith we preach? 

In 1890 the Canadian Parliament had to deal with a problem 
akin to ours and under conditions not very different from those 
we are facing. Their banking system had fallen down, as ours 
has done; it had failed to meet the needs of the people, had 
fostered distrust, discouraged cooperation, and was in no sense 
calculated to inspire confidence, stimulate business, or give op- 
portunity for the individual to attain his natural growth. 

Partisan lines are closely drawn in Canada, but to the credit 
of its people be it said that partisanship was forced into the 
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background when this question had to be settled. Men were 
actuated more with a desire to serve all of the people than they 
were a particular political party, and, speaking of the occasion, 
R. M. Breckenridge says in his work on the Canadian Banking 
System: 

A bill to which long study and the attention of the ablest experts in 
Canada had already been given was presented to a House comprising 
many of the first men in the country in law, commerce, and public life. 
l sing all the resources of their rich experience and excellent theoretical 
equipment they took up the question without a trace of party feeling 
and earnestly, ably, thoughtfully worked to bring the bank act as near 
as might be to the perfection of a scientific ideal. 

And that is the spirit in which, to my mind, we ought to ap- 
proach this subject—considerate of the common good of all of 
the people of these United States rather than of a favored por- 
tion of them, or of the fortunes of any political organization. 

Approaching this subject, and as a basis from which to 
reason, we should first determine what are the things most 
needed to insure a currency and banking system suited to our 
system of government and calculated to meet and overcome 
every difficulty, bearing in mind the weaknesses developed in 
the past and the things required to meet the conditions liable 
to arise in the future. 

THE THINGS NEEDED. 

Such a system, I believe, ought to insure— 

Stability, so that the purchasing value ef the dollar will be 
fixed as closely aS we can, regardless of the amount of money 
in circulation. 

Elasticity, so that circulation will expand and contract in 
keeping with the needs of the Nation. 

Fluidity, to the end that money will automatically flow to 
the point needed when it is needed and without danger to the 
business of the country. F 

Mobility, so that we will have the power to mass our re- 
sources quickly and defend every point of attack at the time 
when defense, successfully made, will avert economic and in- 
dustrial disturbance. 

BRYAN ON STABLE CURRENCY. 

In relation to stability of the currency, I quote the following 
from a speech of the Hon. W. J. Bryan, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of date June 5, 1894: 


The great thing to be desired is a stable currency; that is, a dollar 
whose purchasing power remains the same throughout long periods of 
time. The nations of the world will rise up and call him blessed who 
can devise an honest dollar—a dollar unchangeable in its purchasing 
power. To secure the desired stability in the value of the monetary 
unit the volume of money must increase or decrease, and in the same 
proportion. Lavaleye says: “It is desirable that the value of money 
should remain as stable as possible, and this will be the case so long 
as its quantity increases in the same proportion as the number of ex- 
changes for which cash is required.” 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 

Many men have given thought to the solution of the problem 
of stability of the currency, but as yet we have not had any 
workable proposition. 

To the operations of the law of supply and demand we can 
and must submit, and as a general proposition they bring com- 
pensations which tend to even matters up, but the operation of 
man-made laws has hampered us, and it should be our duty to 
improve on them when we can. Irving Fisher in his excellent 
work “The Purchasing Power of Money,” says: 

For a_ hundred years the world has been suffering from periodic 
changes in the level of prices, producing alternate crises and depression of 
trade. Only by knowledge, both of the principle and the facts involved, 
can such fluctuations in the future be prevented or mitigated. and only 
by such knowledge can the losses which they entail be avoided or re- 
duced. It is not too much to say that the evils of a variable monetary 
standard are among the most serious economic evils with which civili- 
zation has to deal, and the practical problem of finding a solution of 
the difficulty is of international extent and importance. 

It is too much to hope that we can prevent all such fluctua- 
tions, but we can mitigate them, and I believe that we will do 
so by making this bill into law. By linking together our va- 
rious banking institutions, by giving to them the power to make 
better use of their assets, by adopting the provisions rela‘ive to 
bank acceptances and branch foreign banks, and thus providing 
for and encouraging trade expansion we provide a freer chan- 
nel for the movement of money, and by thus keeping it in steady 
and healthy use we add in eliminating the constant changes 
from “cheap money” to “dear money,” and vice versa. and 
thus aid in securing a greater stability and a closer approach 
to price levels. 

INDICTING THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Tying up our circulation with our national debt is unques- 
tionably an economic error. That is clearly demonstrated by 
Irving Fisher in but a few words, and I can not better follow 
this argument than by quo‘ing him here. He says: 


The next feature of our currency to be considered is the bank note. 
Although the national-bank acts wiped out the old, ill-assorted State 
bank notes it tied the new notes up with the war debt, and they have 
so remained tied ever since, in spite of the fact that the advantages of 
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the connection have long been terminated and the disadvantages have 
grown acute. National-bank notes can not legally be issued in excess 
of the Government debt, however urgent the need for them, nor can the 
Government pay its debt without thereby compelling national banks to 
eancel their notes. 

One of the curious anomalies of the situation is that the prices of 
United States bonds are so high and, therefore, the rate of interest re- 
turned on these bonds so low that there 1s actually less inducement to 
issue bank notes in regions where the rates of interest are high, as in 
the West, than in regions where ‘he rate is low, as in the East. 

Thus, when you logically follow this statement to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, you are bound to be convinced that our present 
system has a tendency to retard circulation when most needed 
instead of stimulating it. It substitutes rigidity for elasticity, 
solidity for fluidity, and seatters our resources at a time when 
prudence and public service demands that they should be mobile. 

It is to be hoped that in time we may be able to get away 
from this antiquated system and secure a cireulation which will 
automatically expand with the growth of our Nation. Only by 
doing this can we keep the per capita circulation at anything 
like a level, and as long as we fail to do this we are bound to 
constantly appreciate the value of the dollar. It is well known 
that labor is about the last thing to get any advantage in the 
fluctuations of the purchasing price of the dollar, and as long 
as we aim to secure the greatest good for the greatest number 
we should have their interests at heart. I regret that in pro- 
viding for the retirement of the national-bank notes we did not 
at the same time provide for a certain and automatie increase 
jin circulation to keep pace with increase in population, but as 
there are so many, good features in this bill and so few to criti- 
cize we ean look to the future to have this remedied. 


SAUCB FOR DEBTOR SHOULD BH SAUCE FOR CREDITOR. 


Any time that a demand is made for an increase in circula- 
tion we are met with the plea that it is unjust to the creditor. 
It is, in so far as increase in circulation decreases the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. There is a palpable injustice if money 
is borrowed at a time when lack of money makes its purchasing 
power great and the debt is canceled at a time when an un- 
usual increase of circulation very largely diminishes the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

But there is another side 
Stuart Mill who said: 

There is no way in which a general and permanent rise in prices 
can benefit anyone except at the expense of some one else. 

And when the creditor class takes advantage of conditions to 
secure cheap money and loans it on the chance of getting it 
paid back in dear money it enters on a gambling operation 
which should not receive aid from the Government. If it takes 
a chance in securing its pay in dear money, then it has no 
right to grumble when the game goes against it and it is forced 
to accept cheap money. 

Wileman, in his work on “ Brazilian Exchange,” says: 

There is no logic in the pretension that attempts to bind the 
debtor but leaves the creditor free to take all and every advantage 
that the oscillations ip the value of currency may confer. If a moral 
obligation exists on the part of the debtor to indemnify the creditor 
for any loss that the further depreciation of the currency may inflict, 
surely a similar obligation must exist on the part of the creditor when 
by an accidental improvement in its value, to which he has contributed 
little or nothing, a similar loss is inflicted on the debtor. 

That is the law of common sense and common decency. If a 
“moral obligation” rests upon the debtor, then should “ moral 
obligations” bind the creditor. Sauce for the debtor should be 
the sauce served to the creditor. 


DEMAND FOR CURRENCY. 


The demand for currency is a most important factor which 
must be taken into consideration if we are to have any scientific 
adjustment of the currency problem. Demand rests mainly 
upon— 

Local normal demand, dependent upon the variation of popu- 
lation. 

Local business demand, varying with the volume and needs 
of business. 

International demand, which is determined by our trade bal- 
ances. 

Any scientific currency system must provide for the normal 
demand, or else increase in population means decrease in per 
capita circulation and appreciation in prices. 

Must provide for local business demands, or else money will 
be searce and inordinately high when most needed—which is 
usually the time when crops must be moved. 

And it must make allowance for the variations in interna- 
tional demand, or else after a period of unusual buying and 
decreased selling from and to the dwellers in other countries we 
find ourselves with property in the form of goods bought, but 
with a diminution in cash to the amount sent abroad and a 
certain increase in the purchasing power of the amount re- 
maining. 


to that question. It was John 
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MUST MAINTAIN CONFIDENCE. 


The fact that a panic is quite often the result of an un- 
healthy state of mind is too well understood to need elaboration. 
Panics are caused not so much from a lack of resources as from 
an inability to secure the money tokens which render these 
resources available as capital, and in turn these tokens fail us 
when most needed because seeds of suspicion sown begin to 
sprout and from a small beginning they expand and grow into 
mammoth proportions. At such a time our entire banking sys- 
tem is threatened by even one weak link, for with the failure 
of one bank to meet its legitimate obligations on demand comes 
a dread which leads all depositors to hasten their steps to even 
the strongest institutions in their eagerness to secure what is 
theirs. 

The English author, W. W. Carlisle, in his work, Monetary 
Economics, furnishes to us the proof of the foregoing deduc- 
tions. He says: 


In New York in 1860 each bank on the approach of the crisis natu- 
rally thought first of strengthening its own resources and was inclined 
to let its neighbors take care of themselves. This, however, it was 
soon discovered, would necessarily mean disaster for all. Accordingly 
the organization of the clearing house was brought into play to meet the 
situation. The banks agreed that for the purpose of enabling them to 
expand their loans the specie held by them should be treated as a 
eommon fund and, if necessary, should be equalized among the banks 
by assessments laid upon the stronger for the benefit of the weaker, 
and that for the purpose of settling balances between the banks a 
committee should be appointed, with power to issue certificates of 
deposit to any_bank placing with them adequate security in the shape 
of stocks, bonds, or bills receivable, and that these certificates should 


Sct 
be received in payment by creditor banks. The effect of this arrange- 


ment was that any bank which experienced an unusual demand for 
specie would be supported by the whole of the common stocks, and that 
the debt to the others which it thus incurred could be met by a pledge 
of its securities. 

Here is an object lesson of the need and of the utility of mak- 
ing capital—assets, if you will—fiuid when the demand is press- 
ing. Unity of action between the banks of one city prevented 
calamity to any, and probably to all. Hence the obvious need 
of securing this unity not locally, but nationally; and if it is to 
be utilized for the benefit of debtor as well as creditor, and 
utilized without discrimination as to individuals, sections, or 
communities, it is essential that the central control should rest 
in the Government, which is the guardian and administrator for 
all the people. The power for good can be with equal ease 
transformed into a power for evil, and if we are all to derive 
equal benefits and be saved from possible dangers it is neces- 
sary that in the hands of the Government and not in the hands 
of individuals should this tremendous power be lodged. 

THE HOUSE OF CARDS. 

Quite often in the past few weeks I have read and have 
heard reference made to the beauty of the English financiai sys- 
tem, while the Bank of England is ever held up as the model for 
the world. This is not surprising, for not alone has the Bank 
of England been a tower of strength in time of financial storm, 
but every monometallist in the world has used it as an object 
lesson when expatiating on the merits of the gold standard. 
But is it that this bank is strong in reality or has it been 
favored by fortunate circumstances? Let us see. 

Carlisle, an Englishman, an advocate of the gold standard and 
an advocate and admirer of the Bank of England, points out 
that this bank, by treating all obligations as payable in gold, 
has made it not only possible but almost certain that no holder 
of good banking security who applies for gold shall be turned 
away empty handed. 

And this condition has been brought about because Engiand, 
or rather London, has been seeking to be made the clearing 
house of the world, and millions in profits have been made out 
of the banking and commission business attracted there. 

But the condition of safety is possible only so long as the 
demand for gold upon that bank is not abnormal. Granted the 
birth of conditions which would precipitate a demand upon the 
bank for an excessive supply of gold and the house of cards 
would totter. The percentage of gold, while large—I speak 
now of reserves—could not resist a prolonged attack. 

Bagehot, than whom there is no better authority, expressed 
the belief that “it is not possible to assign a’ superior limit to 
the demands which by means of bankers’ balances may be made 
upon the Bank of England,” and he added that at the time 
when the French indemnity was being paid over the German 
Government “ could have broken the Bank of England if it had 
liked.” 

Now, then, it is not beyond the realms of possibility to as- 
sume that the time may come when England will face war with 
a power of comparatively equal strength. The preliminary 
step of the enemy would be to bring financial distress to Eng- 
land, and this could best be done by drawing gold from its 
great bank. Such a step would lead the world to follow, and 
that bank could not possibly stand the strain. The house of 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ecards would topple and fall, for it was built to weather only 
fair winds and was not braced to withstand foul weather. 
And remember that these deductions are not mine, but can be 
found in the writings of men who favored the single gold 
standard and who believe that the Bank of England is the 
ark of the gold-standard covenant and the stanchest financial 
edifice ever constructed by man. 
MONEY AND CREDIT. 

Admitting, as a starting point, that money is valuable only 
as a token by which we can facilitate the exchange of products, 
we are confronted with the necessity of having that token as 
little susceptible to change as possible. The purchasing power 
of the dollar is bound to vary on different products, in com- 
pliance with the law of supply and demand, and therefore in 
judging of its stability we must make our comparisons of pur- 
chasing price by taking groups as the unit. 

In order to further facilitate business and make easier the 
exchange of products we have evolved bank checks and a 
system of credit on which the bulk of the business of the 
country is now established. 

At the very first whisper of the approach of a financial storm 
credit begins to fade out of sight; the holder of the check seeks 
at once to convert it into a more substantial token of value—the 
money which can be exchanged for property; the man who 
has money in the bank seeks to get it out, so that it can be 
eared for by himself personally rather than by an agent, and 
as that money has been disseminated in the channels of busi- 
ness and is represented in the bank vaults by other tokens of 
property—notes, bonds, and so forth—there is not sufficient 
money to pay to those who are actual depositors. 

There you have the elements of a panic. Once a breath of 
suspicion is breathed against credit, confidence begins to waver. 
From a surmise, or a hint, stspicion is soon evolved. There is 
not less money than there was on the preceding day, or in the 
preceding year; property may have appreciated in value, rather 
than depreciated, but with the loss of confidence comes an in- 
sane desire to secure that which can not be had—money—which 
is but the token of exchange and represents only a fraction of 
the wealth of the world—the bank fails and with the snapping 
of the weakest link comes a train of evils almost unbelievable. 

How then can there be a difference of opinion in regard to 
any proposition which we all admit will help to add strength in 
time of need and is not to be used except when confidence needs 
a tonic? We have a crazy-quilt system of currency legislation 
which operetes to the end that money disappears when most 
needed and only comes out of its hiding place when the neces- 
sity is at an end. We have a system in which elasticity plays 
no part and we have so manipulated it that we have lodged in 
the hands of a small group of men the power to precipitate a 
panie and profit by it. We are here to legislate—not for a 
class, but for the mass—and if it is in our power to bring relief 
and provide insurance against foolish panics, by providing the 
machinery necessary to meet and overcome the difficulties 
which will come, if the history of the past is any index of the 
future, and if we now fail to make use of our opportunities 
then shall we be held accountable by the peop!e for our neglect. 

It is not in the power of Congress to create property, but it 
is in our power to create confidence. It is not my belief that 
the time will come in the course of ordinary conditions when 
this $500,000,000, or any considerable part of it, will be needed 
in the channels of business. But the knowledge that it is avail- 
able will provide the tonic needed to keep confidence healthy, 
and if any financial storms should beat around us the very fact 
that we have this circulation ready and are prepared to use it 
will render it unnecessary that we should use it at all, for when 
you are ready to admit that neither the amount of money nor 
of property is decreased during time of financial stress, it must 
be evident that any and every means which operate to 
strengthen confidence make for the stability of business and the 
happiness of the people. 

THE 





HOUR AND THE MAN, 


If proof were needed that the proposed emergency fund of 
$500,000.000 would give the confidence needed in time of danger 
it can be found in the following financial letter, written to the 
Washington Star during the time of the recent flurry in Wall 
Street. No one will accuse the Star with being a champion of 
this administration, but we can give it credit for being fair in 
disseminating the news and in this case the facts would seem 
to bear out the contention made by me in the preceding state- 
ment: 

New Yorn, June 21, 1913. 

Ten days’ recovery from bottom prices ranged from 3 to 7 points, 
most of which was held. The improvement was extremely grateful, 
after a declining movement that had carried quotations down $15 to 


$55 a share, and rolled up a gross record paper loss of $3,000,000,000 
to $4,008,000,000. There was enough actual loss in this shrinkage in 
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quotations to constitute a calamity, for the annihilation of a sum even 
in excess of a single billion dollars represents the cost of a mighty war 
between nations. 

The record of the tape shows that at the extreme inside range thus 
far reached there was a loss of 55 points in Canadian Pacific, 25 in 
Union Pacific, 30 in New Haven, 27 in Lehigh Valley, 25 in the Cans 
(allowing for 24 per cent payment of accrued dividends on preferred), 
184 in Steel, 19 in Amalgamated Copper, 18 in Reading, 15 in Southern 
Pacific, 17 in Pennsylvania, 13 in New York Central, 15 in Baltimore 
& Ohio, 14 in Atchison, and 12 in Erie. 

The sacrifices among the standard and well-tried stocks were as 
serious, on the average, aS among the rainbow and good-will promo- 
tions. ‘In the class last described the shrinkage did not seem real. 
In many cases distribution of the shares of the new promotions had not 
succeeded, and the certificates were left on the bands of the promoters 
and underwriters. ‘The loss in such cases was largely “ paper,” and 
consisted of fortunes not realized—the disappearance of something that 
never existed. 

In more cases, however, real loss accompanied the slump in prices, 
It assumed the proportions of a disaster, The total ravage was prob- 
ably as great as that in 1907, but the conduct of the massacre was 
more orderly. The death list was horrifyingly long, and the hospitals 
~ re through are filled with a myriad of men financially muti- 
ated, 

The change in the tone of the market dates from the unexpected and 
placid announcement by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo that he 
was custodian of a Treasury reserve fund of $500,000,000, created for 
the salvation of the financial situation in case of panics or for protec- 
tion against panics. He called attention to the fact that he had 
authority to issue the entire amount if the occasion should arise, or 
any part of it, borrowers being only required to put up good col- 
lateral and pay 7 per cent for the accommodation. The country at 
large and half the bankers had forgotten all about this Aldrich provi- 
sion against financial convulsion. 

The bankers were keeping quiet about this enormous salvation fund. 
They had plenty of money on hand, but were giving open and somber 
currency to dark taik about ‘tight money” and the need of excessive 
caution in making loans. Frightened borrowers were only too willing 
to pay liberal ‘“*commissions”’ for back-door accommodations, and for 
weeks there were fat pickings for a none too scrupulous corps of 
brokers of influence in Shylock manipulation. The practice had grown 
to the proportions of a greedy scandal and threatened the safety of the 
financial situation The scare, which had been developing for wecks 
and going from bad to worse, to the expressed consternation of the 
leaders, was becoming genuinely very, very serious, and the Street 
aon in vain for succor in quarters where it should have been 
offered. 

And then, lo! upon the stage sauntered the quiet and homely figure 
of Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. The great bankers and 
their allies had not given Mr. McAdoo a thought. Who was McAdoo, 
anyway, and what did he know about national finances? Least of all, 
what did he know about hidden and forgotten Treasury resources and 
the uses for which they were created? It developed, however, that in 
the construction of a $75,000,000 tunnel under the Hudson River and 
sections of New Jersey and Manhattan he had acquired several of the 
rudiments of the art of subterrancous financing. Je had been obliged 
to pay dearly for his education, and the great truths he had absorbed 
were not forgotten. He did not have to dig far to uncover that 
$500,000,000 and recall its existence and purpose to the recollection of 
the multitude. 

The resurrection of that half-billion-dollar asset was as effective a 
piece of stage business as Wall Street had witnessed in years. The 
entire absence of fireworks blinded the audience for a time to the 
significance and importance of the play, but when the bankers began 
to squirm and scream about the blunders of the tunnel-digging finan- 
cier, transplanted from the New Jersey swamps to the manzgement 
of Uncle Sam’s Treasury, the meaning and magnitude of the move 
struck in. Wall Street (the big bankers excepted) broke into a hoarse 
roar of amusement and satisfaction. 

Interest rates have been sliding down steadily for fully a week. 
Money is being placed generously within easy reach of borrowers. 
They are told that the financial stringency has relaxed and that un- 
limited capital at 13 to 24 per cent could be had on call and 4 to 43 
per cent on time. It filled the bankers with rare joy (?) to feel that 
conditions had suddenly improved and that it was once more in their 
power to accommodate legitimate demands. 

The panic mills ceased grinding, the tumult of approaching disaster 
changed to inspiring music, sunshine superseded darkness, market tem- 
perament was transformed from gloom to cheerfulness, and Wall Street 
once more smiled broadly. Prices boomed in every quarter, but nothing 
boomed in comparison with “ McAdoo preferred.” 


Here was a case where Mr. McAdoo’s announcement in no 
way altered or amended existing facts. His statement did not 
add one dollar to the wealth available for use by the Nation or 
by Wall Street, but the mere announcement that the fund was 
ready and would be let loose when wanted served to check 
declining values, lowered interest rates, and built up confidence. 

How much greater, then, would be our insurance against 
money panic if we, by the passage of this legislation, serve 
notice on the people of the country that we have at all times 
a reservoir ready and the machinery installed and capable of 
turning the fluid currency into the channels of business at the 
time when most needed? 


THREATS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


I have seen it frequently stated in the columns of the public 
press that if this measure becomes a law many of the nationai 
banks will give up their charters, preferring to operate under 
State laws. 

I can not believe this to be a fact—can not believe that banks 
will forego the opportunity to avail themselves of the many 
excellent features of this law—the advantages of discounting 
and rediscounting, dealing in bank acceptances, and the mani- 
fest benefits arising from cooperation, with national protection 
and assistance. The bankers have admitted that this Lill is 
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in many respects a vast improvement over the system which we 
seek to remedy. ‘They have come to us with advice and with 
suggestions. Some of the latter we have accepted and some 
rejected, but we have at all times endeavored to act with the 
idea that we are here to safeguard the interests of all of the 


people—debtors as well as creditors; borrowers as well as | 


jenders. We offer this:measure in the belief that it deals fairly 
vith all, and we have the right to demand fair play in return. 
The national bankers have secured far more through their con- 
nection with the Government than the Government or the 
people have secured from them. Bankers have been and are 
of the class favored. fer as Murray Covington truly says: 

The banking business, when limited in its own proper sphere and 
conducted with fair and reasonable, not brilliant, ability, is the most 
certain of all businesses to yield a profit; and, taken as a whole the 
eg over, it involves the least risk and yields the greatest profit 
of al 

We propose to deal fairly with banks and bankers, for we 
‘ealize that when working in harmony with the business inter- 
ests of the sections they serve they are of great value. But we 
are not to be moved by threats. 

if some of the national banks prefer to give up their charters 
and operate under a State charter, well and good. The States 
can be depended upon to deal with them, and practices illegal 
in any of the States will not be considered legal because they 
may be so in the State in which their charters were issued; 
that is, when their business at any time becomes interstate in 
character. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF RESERVES UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM. 

To quote J Laurence Laughlin: 


The fall of reserves is always a signal of danger under the present 
system. Indeed, when reserves fall to the legal limit we have no 
reserves in the proper sense of the term. The surplus reserve is the only 
one which can really be made use of. Consequently, our rigid legal 
percentage of reserves causes a sudden stoppage of loans and often 
failure and ruin to needy borrowers. Hence, at present all attention 
is centered on the quantity of a bank’s cash reserves. If trouble 
threatens, each separate bank clutches at reserve money in selfish iso- 
lation. Herein is our great danger, At such a time the large banking 
institutions have exceptional power to aid or refuse ae to smaller in- 
stitutions. Under present conditions when small banks must go for 
assistance to the large banks we have a system of practical decentrali- 
zation, based on special favors to desirable correspondents. 

That is a strong indictment of the present system and a 
true one. In time of stress the life of a bank and the security 
of its depositors is not based on the strength of its assets, but 
upon the ability of the bank to secure favors from the larger 
institutions. Such a system is damnable, because the granting 
of favors means the seeking of favors in return in the future. 
What we want is a banking system in which the units are in 
reality independent, and we will have it when this bill becomes 
a law, because then the individual banks can demand from the 
Federal reserve association as a right that which they must 
now beg as a privilege. 

FAILS US IN TIME OF NEED. 


Too much stress can not be laid upon the fact that our 
present banking system fails us at the time when most needed. 
Between March 6, 1893, and October 3, 1893, the loans and dis- 
counts of the country banks fell from $1,267.000,000 to $970,- 
000,000, and in the same time individual deposits fell from 
$970.000,000 to $764,000,000, while in the same period these 
banks increased their reserves to 30 per cent. In other words. 
at the time when the customers were in the greatest need of 
help the banks had to refuse it because they had to build up 
reserves so as to guard against disaster. If it was a period of 
prosperity they would not have hesitated to deplete these re- 
serves for no danger would possibly result. 

In the panie of 1907 the 'oans of country banks fell from 
$2.272,000,000 in March, 1907, to $2,198,000,000 on February 14, 
1908. Deposits fell from $2,502.000,000 to $2,411,000,000, and 
the reserves were increased 2 per cent. 

Is any greater proof needed of the lack of elasticity in the 
present system, which tends to take money out of circulation at 
the time when it is essential? If this bill did not do anything 
else other than provide a means by which the banks could pro- 
tect themselves by making liquid their assets in time of finan- 
cial danger, I would favor it, for I believe that in doing this it 
grants an inestimable boon to every honest banker and to 
every business man. 

THEIR SELFISHNESS OUR CURSE. 
An eminent authority on banking has well said: 


The fact that there is no fixed relationship between the banks makes 
it possible for selfish institutions, so to speak, to help themselves to 
the country’s stock of cash. They play the part of dogs in the manger, 
accumulating cash in their vaults often to guard against a fancied 
threat rather than any real harm. Ajthough they are precisely the 


institutions which ought to be helpful and inclined to place their funds 
at the disposal of the community, those banks which are in most liquid 


condition are able to practice this kind of selfishness to the greater 
exte? t. 


Very often this process is carried to an extreme. During the 
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panic of 1907 there was a mad rush for actual money, and mary local 
banks grasped all that they could get, piling the coin and curriney in 
their vaults and advertising the fact to the public. In some cases this 
unnecessary reserve was raised as high as 50 or even 75 per cent of 
outstanding liabilities. The cash, if left in the hands of other banks, 
would have enabled many which got into difficulties to keep ailoat and 
at the same time supply the needs of borrowers who are looking to 
them for aid. 

If any great number of banks were to pursue the policy of 
increasing reserves, it is manifest that ruin would result. The 
comparison of actual money in circulation, with the amount of 
debts owed, convinces that ruin would follow in the wake of 
any general demand for liquidation, and the situation is all the 
more dangerous when banks attempt to build up reserves. The 
proposed law would make such a condition practically impos- 
sible, because it provides a reservoir from which we can draw 
in time of drought, and it provides also the one and only mar- 
ket to which we could go at all times with the assurance that 
we could secure cash for assets which now are useless to us in 
time of panic. 

PALPABLE LOSS FROM LACK OF ELASTICITY. 
If there is one thing in which the Canadian banking system 


| is superior to our own, it is in the aid and protection given to 


all customers, even in the most remote sections. By a system 
of branch banks, cooperation, and the power to rediscount the 
Canadian system effords the means by which the custome: of 
the bank in the small hamlet in the far Northwest can secure 
terms equally as good as those given to the prosperous merchant 
in Toronto or Montreal. The variation in interest rates rarely 
exceeds 2 per cent. This is vouched for by B. E. Walkex, in 
his article on “ Banking in Canada,” published in the Journal 
of the Canadian Banking Association. 

Compare that condition with our own, where the variation, 
even in normal times, runs, according to Prof. Laughlin: 

New York, 24 to 3 per cent. 

Chicago, 34 to 4 per cent. 

Atlanta, 5 to 6 per cent. 

Macon, 6 to 7 per cent. 

3reensboro, 8 to 10 per cent. 

Small towns, 12 to 15 per cent. 

And— 

Declares the same authority— 


under a system by which mobilization of reserves was made possible, 
the rates to banks in the smaller towns, on the same basis of security, 
would be as low as to the large banks in New York or Chicago. 

Certainly such a consummation is to be wished for, and it is 
largely provided for in the bill now under consideration. Co- 
operation is secured through the agency of the Government, and 
when banks everywhere are on the same footing and cun secure 
equal rights and privileges from the Federal reserve banks, the 
interest rate the country over would automatically adjust itself, 
for extortion would be certain to invite keen competition and a 
resultant lowering of rates. 

NO ELASTICITY UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM. 

As A. D. Noyes clearly puts it in his History of the National 
Bank Currency: 

The sum of the whole matter is that under the existing system of 
bank notes based upon Government bonds normal and authentic expan- 
sion and contraction of the currency in response to the needs of trade 
is flatly impossible. The currercy supply may be greatly enlarged in 
the dull midsummer months and suddenly contracted when the active 
autumn season begins. It may increase rapidly at a time when trade 
reaction has reduced to a minimum the necessities for even the existing 
bank-note supply, and it may as rapidly be reduced when large harvests, 
full employment of labor, and active hand-to-hand use of currency most 
need a larger circulating medium That there is no remedy for this 
abnormal! situation except the substitution of some other system for 
that which prescribes the United States Government bond as a basis for 
bank-note issues every economist at all familiar with the question 
agrees. 

In other words, the prop on which we must at times depend 
is certein to break when we most need it. While I regret to 
say that we have not reached the time when we can get away 
from the bond as the basis of circulation, we are nevertheless 
making a very important improvement over the old method. In 
place of a system which is pilloried and derided by even its 
beneficiaries we propose to substitute one which will be more 
responsive to the needs of the people and to which we can look 
for protection in time of danger. Granting all: that the critics 
of the proposed measure claim—and much of this criticism is 
based either on selfishness or blind partisanship, the fact re- 
mains that the legislation now before us marks a progressive 
step toward currency reform and cures many defects. The peo- 
ple realize this, and they will have but scant patience with those 
who would delay the day of industrial and commercial freedom 
merely because every clause and every word is not in accord 
with the ideas of the critics. 

BANK CONTROL OR GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


The Democratic Party has long held to the belief that the 
“issue of money is a function of government.” With that asa 
basis to govern our conduct in legislation, there can be no room 
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for disagreement as to whether we shall have bank or Govern- 
mert control in charge of the machinery necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this bill. 

We provide that the notes of the banks shall be gradually 
retired from circulation and their place filled by Government 
currency. 

Ve further provide a fund of $500,000,000 which can be 
drawn upon as the needs of the country demand. 

All other provisions grow out of or are intimately related to 
these two. 

The association which we propose to form is to be the custo- 
dian of all Government funds and is also empowered to safe- 
guard the industrial and commercial interests of the Nation, 
knowing no north or south, east, or west, New York or Squash- 
town Center, but placing all upon an equality where they will 
be certain to obtain equal rights. 

Consequently, while there are innumerable reasons why this 
trust should be administered by representatives of the people 
and for the people, not one can be advanced as to why it should 
be administered by the banks, with every prospect of it also 
being administered for the banks, with the interests of the 
whole people treated as being of secondary importance. 

You might as well contend that the railroads should name the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission; that the 
trusts should name the members of a special court before which 
all trust cases must be tried; that tariff bills must be framed 
only by representatives of interests protected—and we have had 
some legislation along that line to our sorrow; that National 
and State bank examiners should be selected by the banks; 
and that the prisoners in our various penal institutions should 
have the right to select their own wardens. 

I could continue this list indefinitely, but it is useless. Under 
this bill we grant to the banks many favors and we take away 
from them no right. In their legitimate sphere we give to them 
ample protection—they can receive deposits, loan and discount, 
and in doing so we provide the means to insure their safety 
when help is needed. But we do this to some extent with the 
money of all of the people, and it is absolutely necessary that 





representatives of all of the people should be on guard to con- 
serve the trust. 

I have no fears of a Government-appointed board ever show- 
ing sectional favor or partisan bias. Responsibility always 
tends to clarify judgment and makes men appreciate what they 
owe. That unfit men may at times find place upon these vari- 
ous boards is to be expected, but public opinion is to be relied 
upon to secure a speedy change, and no Federal reserve board 
could impose on any class or any section or show partisan bias 
or favor without arousing the people of this country to the 
extent that the board and the party responsible would quickly 
fall. 

The responsibility owed and the knowledge that every act is 
scanned by the people of these United States must cause each 
President to be particularly careful as to the men he names to 
run the machinery which we provide in this bill, and I had far 
rather trust any President to do what is right, under such 
conditions, than I would any group of eminent bankers who 
measure men by dollars, success by affluence, and opportunity 
by percentage of interest. 

COUNTRY BANKERS. 

In this connection I want to state frankly that in my objec- 
tion to bankers I have no intention to reflect upon the men who 
are engaged in the banking business in the rural sections. They 
serve a useful purpose; they are a part of us and “ bred in the 
bone,” as it were. To them success means that the community 
in which they operate must be successful, and with them we 
have a community of interest—we all must prosper or fail 
together. 

To each of the bankers in my district I have sent a copy of 
this bill; from each I have asked for an expression of opinion, 
and have had but two who objected to the bill, and their 
objection was confined to governmental control. 

Who are these country bankers? They are mainly men who 
have profited in farming or in the mercantile business. They 
realize the needs of both the farming and the mercantile inter- 
ests, and as a general thing they are ready to sacrifice personal 
and immediate profit with a view to community and greater 
profit in the end. 

How different, then, is their position from that of the specu- 
lative bankers of New York and Chicago. These men profit by 
ruin. The greater the demand for money to move crops in the 
rural sections brings with it a greater demand for money for 
speculative purposes, and it is not to be wondered at that this 
cripples production, for man is in the main selfish and he will 
take the greater profit offered by speculation when production 
has to be denied relief when speculation can secure it readily. 
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Give the country bankers a free hand; divorce them from 
Wall Street—and that is what this bill does—and there can be 
no question as to their readiness, eagerness, and ability to 
serve the agricultural districts, for we have had ample proof 
of this in the past. 

BANK ACCEPTANCES. 


Two features of the bill under discussion which will be of 
inestimable value to American commerce directly and to Ameri- 
can prosperity indirectly must not be overlooked, and by these 
I refer to the provision authorizing the acceptance of time ills 
and the one which paves the way for the establishment of 
branch banks abroad. 

Under the law now in existence national banks are not per- 
mitted to accept time pills, according to the decision of the 
courts. This has materially hampered us in our foreign trade 
and has built up European cities at our expense. Much could 
be said on this subject, both as to the losses resulting and the 
court decisions which have prevented our expansion; but in 
order to give impartial testimony as to the operation of the 
present method I will insert a very fair statement from the 
able work of Lawrence M. Jacobs on Bank Acceptances, which 
reads as follows: 


The weakness of our banking system as compared with the systems of 
Europe may very certainly be uttributed in part to the omission of the 
bank act to permit bank acceptances. It is a weakness, furthermore, 
which involves the country in serious economic loss. Without a na- 
tional discount market the great majority of our merchants and manu- 
facturers are compelled to confine their borrowings to American cap- 
ital, either through the discounting of their paper with their local 
banks or through its sale to note brokers. All but the strongest and 
largest are practically excluded from the benefits of foreign competition 
for their paper. Aside from the great concerns with international 
ramifications, which are able to arrange their own credits abroad, our 
merchants and manufacturers are not benefited by low foreign discount 
rates, except in so far as note brokers, who make it a practice to bor- 
row in Europe with commercial paper as collateral, are better able 
to finance their purchases. What is more, they receive relatively little 
advantage from an accumulation of funds in New York banks. Low 
eall-loan rates have an indirect rather than a direct effect on the rate 
which the mercantile community has to pay for money. Low call 
rates, in other words, are an indication more especially of stagnation 
in the stock market than of a lack of demand for accommodation from 
merchants and manufacturers. Such rates do not act as a stimulus to 
trade in general any more than high call rates act as an immediate 
check to overexpansion. 

It is not only in our domestic trade that the country suffers through 
the want of a discount market. Without bank acceptances we are at 
a distinct disadvantage in connection with our foreign trade. Our 
importers, unable to open credits with their banks, as is done abroad, 
are not in a position to finance their purchases upon as favorable 
a basis as the importers in other countries, as English cotton spinners, 
for example. The English spinner about to purchase cotton in America 
arranges for his bank to accept 60 or 90 days’ sight bills drawn on 
it by the American shipper. The latter draws his bills on the 
English bank and attaches the documents covering the shipment, such 
as the bills of lading, insurance certificates, invoices, etc. He then 
sells them to a New York bank, thereby receiving immediate payment 
for his cotton. The New York bank forwards the bills to its London 
correspondent, which presents them for acceptance to the bank upon 
which they are drawn. Upon the acceptance of the bills the documents 
are delivered to the accepting bank, which then turns them over 
to the spinner upon whatever arrangement has previously been made. 
The accepted bills are discounted by the New York bank in London 
and the proceeds placed to its credit there. The New York bank can 
afford to pay a high rate for such bills, as they are drawn on prime 
bankers, rendering certain their ultimate payment. The purchase of 
the bills does not, moreover, necessitate any outlay of money, as against 
the credit to be received through the discount of the bills the New 
York bank can immediately sell its checks on London. 

Without such banking facilities—that is, the ability to arrange with 
his bank to accept time bills drawn on it by a foreign shipper—the 
American importer is compelled to finance his purchases in either one 
of two ways. He may pay for the goods at once by remitting funds 
direct to the shipper. ‘This, however, ordinarily necessitates the ne- 
gotiation by the importer of a loan on his promissory note. If he is 
not in a position to secure such an advance, he must shift the burden 
of providing funds to finance the shipment from the time it is for- 
warded until it is to be paid for upon the foreign shipper, who is then 
in a position to exact terms more favorable to himself through an 
adjustment of prices. The practice in connection with this method of 
making payment for foreign purchases is for the shipper to draw his draft 
on the American importer and turn it over to his banker to forward 
for collection. Such drafts, drawn as they are on individual importers 
and not on banks whose standing is well known abroad, must be sent 
for coliection, since there is no general market for them. Practically 
the only way in which a foreign shipper can realize immediately on 
bills of this character is to dispose of them te his own banker or get 
him to make an advance on them. 

Either of these two methods of financing our imports is expensive, 
even when the time between the shipment and the receipt of the goods 
is short. When the time is much longer, as in the case of imports 
from South America and the Far East, the cost is almost prohibitive— 
that is, so great that we can not compete on an even basis with foreign 
buyers. In fact, we might be practically excluded from these markets 
if a makeshift were not possible. Our importer gets around our lack 
of banking facilities by having his bank arrange a credit with its 
London correspondent. He receives an undertaking, called a commer- 
cial letter of credit, giving the terms of the credit; that is, the name 
of the London bank upon which the bills are to be drawn, the amount 
which may be drawn, the character of the goods which are to be pur- 
chased, the tenor of the bills, and the doeuments which must accom- 
pany them. On the strength of such a letter of credit the shipper 
in South America, for example, is able to dispose of his bills on Lon- 
don and thus receive immediate payment for his goods. The local 
bank which buys the bills sends them with the documents to its London 
correspondent, which presents the bills to the bank on which they are 
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drawn; that is, the bank with which the credit was opened. bs ng 
the acceptance of the bills the documents are delivered. hey are then 
sent by the London accepting bank to the New York bank which opened 
the credit and the latter delivers them to the importer against his 
trust receipt. Twelve days prior to the maturity of the bills in London 
the New York bank presents a statement to the importer indicating the 
amount of pounds sterling which must be remitted to London to pro- 
vide for their payment at maturity or rather a bill stated in dollars 
for the amount of pounds sterling drawn under the credit. In this 
purchase of exchange the importer makes payment for his goods. This 
method, while workable, is obviously cumbersome, yet it is practically 
the only one which the American importer can follow in connection 
with such imports. It is expensive for the importer, for not only must 
he pay his bank a commission for arranging the credit, but there is 
included in this commission a charge made by the London bank for 
its acceptance. Further than that, the importer must take a material 
risk in exchange. At the time a credit is opened the cost of remitting, 
say, £10,000, to take up the bills in London, might be only $48,600, 
or at the rate of $4.86, whereas by the time the bills actually mature 
exchange may have risen and cost him $4.87, or $48,700. 

As a result of the inability of our banks to finance imports through 
the acceptance of time bills, American importers are then made de- 
pendent to a large extent upon London, and are required to pay London 
a considerable annual tribute in the way of acceptance commissions. 
This practice not only adds to the importance of London and militates 
against the development of New York as a financial center, but it at 
the same time works serious injury to our export trade. Since time 
bills can not be drawn on our banks from foreign points against ship- 
ments of goods to the United States, there are consequently in such 
foreign countries very few bills which can be purchased for remittance 
to the United States in payment for goods which have been bought 
here. In other words, under our present banking system our imports 
do not create a supply of exchange on New York, for example, which 
ean be sold in foreign countries to those who have payments to make 
in New York. This means that our exporters are also, to their great 
disadvantage, made dependent upon London. It means that when they 
are shipping goods to South America and to the Orient an can not, 
when they are subject to competition, advantageously bill them in 
United States dollars. They naturally do not care to value their goods 
in local currency—that is, in the money of the country to which the 
goods are going—so their only alternative is to value them in francs 
or marks or sterling, preferably the latter, owing to the distribution 
and extent of British trade, creating throughout the world, as it does 
under the English banking system, a fairly constant supply of and 
demand for exchange on London. When we come to bill our goods 
in sterling, however, it is at once seen that our exporters are obliged 
to take a risk of exchange, which is a serious handicap when com- 
peting with British exporters. Our exporters, who are to receive pay- 
ment for their goods in sterling, must previously decide on what rate 
of exchange will make the transaction profitable. If in an effort to 
safeguard themselves against a loss in exchange they calculate on too 
low a rate for the ultimate cenversion of their sterling into dollars, 
their prices become unfavorable compared to those made by British ex- 
porters and they lose the business. If they do not calculate on a suffi- 
ciently low rate, they get the business, but lose money on the transac- 
tion through a loss in exchange. 

The prohibition of bank acceptances not only acts as a hamper upon 
our domestic and foreign trade, but is detrimental to our banks as well. 
It is the small country bank which is chiefly affected. The business of 
the country bank, so far as the employment of its funds is concerned, 
may be divided into two classes—that which relates to advances to 
local customers and that connected with the investment of its surplus. 

It is in respect to fhe latter that the matter of acceptances is impor- 
tant. Under the present limitations of the national-bank act there are 
three principal ways in which a country bank may render its surplus 
funds productive It may deposit them with its reserve agent. ‘This 
means a low interest return; too low, in fact, to permit of more than 
a relatively small amount being thus employed. It may invest in bonds. 
In this way an increased interest return can be secured, providing a 
wise selection of securities is made, but it partakes of the nature of 
speculation. ‘The third way is to buy commercial paper. Such pur- 
chases give an ample interest return, and there is no savor of specula- 
tion. Even this method of employing a bank’s funds, however, is far 
from satisfactory. It means the investment in a security for the 
strength of which the bank must depend on the word of note brokers, 
the rating of the mercantile agencies, or the opinion of some corre- 
spondent bank. It means, furthermore, the tying up of the bank’s funds 
for a fixed period. If national banks were permitted to accept time 
bills, the country bank could then invest its funds in paper bearing the 
guaranty of some great bank with whose standing it is perfectly 
familiar. Risk such as now has to be taken would be eliminated. 
What is vital, however, is that with a national discount market an 
investment in a bank-accepted bill is one which could be realized upon 
immediately. 

Since the reserves of interior banks are so largely concentrated with 
them and it is essential that they keep their assets in an especially 
liquid condition, the prohibition of bank acceptances works injury to 
the banks at the country’s financial center, New York, in a different 
way. It deprives them of what London banks, for example, have—that 
is, a mass of the soundest securities against which to loan their money 
on call or in which they may invest their funds for very brief periods— 
bills of exchange, covering genuine commercial transactions, bearing 
the acceptatice of prime bankers. Unquestionably such securities as a 
basis for loans are preferable to stocks and bonds, but without them 
New York banks must have recourse to day-to-day loans on the stock 
exchange. Moreover, when the demand for such loans is limited, New 
York banks are forced into the keenest kind of competition, a com- 
petition which, as has been pointed out, is not only of little benefit 
to trade, but which, through the lowering of the money rate, actually 
stimulates speculation. Furthermore, without a steady money rate 
such as exists in countries possessing discount markets, New York 
bank are left with no reasonable or satisfactory basis upon which to fix 
a rate of interest to pay for the deposits of country banks. In London 
interest on bank deposits is fixed at a certain percentage below the 
Bank of England discount rate—usually 14 per cent—that is, a rate 
which fluctuates with the value of money and normally leaves a certain 
margin of profit to the London bank. The same practice is followed in 
all the great financial centers of Europe. With us, country. banks re- 
ceive a fixed rate of interest for their deposits—usually 2 per cent—the 
year around, regardless of fluctuations in the value of money. The 
unscientific nature of such a rate is obvious. When the call-loan rate 
is high, country banks do not receive interest in proportion to the value 
of their deposits. When it is low the New York banks pay more 
interest than the deposits are worth. In the latter instance the New 
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York bankers are forced into injurious competition with one another. 
They are in much the same position as competing railroads were earlier 
in our history, with results similarly baneful. With the railroads it 
was worth while to secure trafiic even at a losing rate, as no matter 
what the return it helped, if only a little, toward meeting fixed charges. 
Oftentimes with the New York banks to-day any rate which they can 
secure for their money, whether losing or not, is acceptable as helping 
to meet this fixed interest charge on bank deposits. To pay 2 per 
cent for deposits and to keep a 25 per cent reserve a bank must loan 
its money at 23 per cent to come out even, taking into consideration the 
actual expense of making and recording the transaction. It is better 
to loan at 13 per cent, however, than to let the money lie idle. It 
is better to lose 1 per cent than to lose the entire 23 per cent, as would 
be done in case no loans at all were made, clerk hire being just as 
much a fixed charge as interest. With the amendment of the national- 
bank act to permit the acceptance of time bills, such ruinous competi- 
tion would cease. The funds of the banks would come to be princi- 
pally invested in trade paper, and stock-exchange loans would be rele- 
gated to a position of secondary importance, as in London and on the 
Continent. The field for the investment of their deposits would be 
greatly broadened, to the benefit both of the banks and trade in general. 

To remedy this primary defect in our banking system; to trade along 
the lines which have proved so advantageous in other countries; to 
provide negotiable paper of a character suitable to the investment of 
foreign funds, paper which can not only be discounted but redis- 
counted; to give trade the advantage of bank surpluses accumulated 
both in the country at large and in New York; to lessen the evils of 
speculation; to afford a reasonable basis for the calculation of inter- 
est rates on bank deposits in central reserve cities; to bring New York 
into the circle of those financial centers between which funds move 
naturally as discount rates rise or decline; to secure the advantage of 
the competition of foreign capital for our trade paper—can be put in 
the way of accomplishment by the insertion of a paragraph or two in 
the national-bank act. f 

To permit bank acceptances would not require the revision of the 
entire bank act. To remove the barrier to scientific banking, as it is 
known abroad, no complicated piece of legislation would be necessary. 
Time only would be required for the development of a great national 
discount market. 


The remedy was within our reach for many years, but the 
national-bank act was looked upon as a thing sacred—it was 
not to be altered or amended—and for that reason our banking 
business as well as our commercial interests and our export 
trade have all been hobbling along in shackles. It remained for 
this Congress to attempt to frame a workable and an intelligent 
system, and to the men responsible for the framing of the legis- 
lation now before us all credit is due. 

Apply the arraignment made by Mr. Jacobs to existing condi- 
tions, then study the proposed measure and note the relief af- 
forded. The one provision of this bill which authorizes bank 
acceptances is alone worth more in the way of material gain 
than we possibly could lose if all the forebodings of the critics 
of this measure were to come true. 


BRANCH BANKS ABROAD. 


And no less important, and intimately related to the pre- 
ceding, is the message of cheer contained in the provision which 
gives to us the opportunity to secure a system of branch banks 
abroad. 

There was a time when many of our people were content to 
look with equanimity to an America bounded by a Chinese 
wall, behind which we could monopolize our own trade and 
shut the world out. But sound political economy teaches that 
you can not shut out without penning in, and while this policy 
might operate to our advantage as long as all we had to sell 
was the product of farm or mine and the world had to buy 
from us or else starve or suffer industrial collapse, neverthe- 
less such a restriction would be intolerable when the time came 
that the products of our toilers in factory and in shop were 
vastly in excess of the amount we could absorb behind our 
wall. 

That time came. and we have broken down the wall in order 
to secure commercial freedom and a fair field on which 
American intelligence and skill can have the opportunity to 
compete with the world. During the fiscal yeur ended on 
June 30 last we exported manufactured articles, other than 
manufactured foodstuffs, to the amount of $1,187,000.460. In 
20 years our iron and steel manufacturers have increased their 
exports from $30,106,482 to $304.605,797 per year; cotton manu- 
factures from $11,809,355 to $53,743,977; copper manufactures 
from $4,525,573 to $140,164.913. Despite the disadvantages of 
legislation calculated to dwarf, we have expanded and made 
breaches in the wall. ; 

But now, with legislation in sight which will remove much 
of our handicap, there is every probability that our foreign 
exports will expand to an extent unprecedented and the plaint 
of coming industrial disaster will be changed to pans of 
praise at the opportunity offered by the opening up of new 
markets which will absorb all that factory and farm can offer. 

With no change in the existing law our trade will enter into 
this new field with hobbles on. We may progress. and prob- 
ably will, but the lack of banking facilities will continue to 
operate against us and the foreigner, who is competing with us 
in the markets of the world, is not to be expected to show us 
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favor when he has his own kith and kin to protect against our 
competition. 

With foreign branches of our banks we are placed on terms 
of equality with the nations of the world and that is all we 
ask. American industry, intelligence, and skill have demon- 
strated our capacity to hold our own and win out, even when 
crippled by adverse legislation. How much of hope is there, 
then, in sight when we are made industrially free? And who 
can justify his acts to himself or to his country who would 
vote against a recommendation which is so palpably fair and 
wise? 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS. 

Objection has been made that in revising our currency sys- 
tem we have not made allowance for a system of agricultural 
credits. 

I do not believe that such an objection is well founded. No 
one more firmly believes in the necessity of securing a lower 
interest rate for the men who till the soil than I do. I have 
seen the handicap under which they have labored, as com- 
pared with their European competitors. I have seen them 
made the prey of Shylocks and have seen where, after years of 
honest toil and struggling months and years, where their day’s 
work was mezsured on no union scale but stretched from day- 
light to darkness, they have fallen under the weight of debt 
and after earning a period of rest they have found themselves 
penniless in their declining years. 

All this have I witnessed and for that reason I am ready to 
work and vote for any measure which would bring to them re- 
lief. But this bill is not the place for such remedial legisla- 
tion. You can not link short-time loans with long-time loans— 
fluid assets with rigid assets. In this bill we deal with banks 
and with the currency system, and before this Congress goes 
out of power I feel confident that we will have a system of 
agricultural credits, standing on its own merits and meeting 
every need of those who require, not charity but the oppor- 
tunity to make better use of their property, inerease the pro- 
ductiveness of the land, and be placed on the same footing as 
their more fortunate neighbors. who, because they are in trade 
and have a stock of goods convertible into cash, can get financial 
aid denied to the men who own the assets on which the major 
portion of our wealth is founded. 

THE BANKERS AND THIS BILL. 

It is to be regretted that a certain element among the national 
bankers have taken a position antagonistic to this bill, not so 
much because they deny the necessity for reform as from the 
fact that they would have their own particular brand of reform 
or none at all. 

With these worthy gentleman I have no quarrel. Human 
nature is so constituted that selfishness is a common vice, so 
common that in the opinion of many it is a negative rather 
than a positive one and should be classed as the “* original sin.” 
which is an unavoidable inheritance. But these gentlemen 
should realize that it is for the ninety and odd millions of peo- 
ple of the United States that Congress is acting. No one here 
has in mind the idea of imposing a hardship on a man merely 
because he is a banker, neither does the fact that he is a banker 
give to him the right to demand special favors. The issue and 
control of money is too intimately connected with the welfare 
of every inhabitant of the United States to leave it in private 
hands, and while the banker is a most important cog in the 
economic life of the Nation, yet his powers are so great and his 
opportunities for good or evil so many that it is absolutely nec- 
essary that he should be the servant of the Government in deal- 
ing with the people instead of a separate and independent 
entity. 

While the bankers would have preferred the Aldrich bill to 
- the measure which we now offer to them, nevertheless it does 
not follow that the Aldrich bill is better in any way—except to 
the bankers. The people of this country are not ready to submit 
to a slavery such as is contemplated by the Aldrich bill, and I 
hope they never will be. It is true that the Aldrich bill would 
give to us many improvements over the present system, but at 
the same time it would make for a centralization of control 
which would ultimately leave the people of this country com- 
pletely at the mercy of a small group of individuals, just as it 
would tend more and more to draw money to a few financial 
centers and at the expense of the rural sections. We want 
the reforms which would result; but the price is prohibitive, 
and we are not yet ready to sell our birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

That the sentiment of the people of this country is in favor 
of this bill is clearly eXpressed in a letter written by Holland 
on August 24, and I know no man better fitted to analyze the 
financial situation in the eeuntry in general. Speaking of the 
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Chicago convention of bankers and the address of President 
Reynolds, Helland says: 

Apparently President Reynolds has discovered some evidence that the 
bill now before Congress kas been so written as to Himit, if not com- 
pletely destroy, the coneentration of credit and resources at the large 
financial centers in such mamner as to make them available for those 
who speculate or operate in the New York Stock Exchange. 

If that be one purpose in this measure which actuated those who 
wrote the present bill, there is — any doubt that the majority of 
the — in the United States wil! give that purpose their cordial 
approval. 


I do not doubt but that approval will be forthcoming and 
that it was the purpose of these who framed the bill to prevent 
concentration of the Nation’s steck of money to be used for 
speculative purposes. The flow of eash to New York works all 
right in time of fair weather, but when the storms come it is the 
people in the rural sections and in the smaller eities who have 
to suffer. In times of fair weather the country banker can 
draw on New York, Chicago, or St. Louis fer the amount whieh 
he has on deposit; but let the conditions prevailing im 1907 be 
repeated and he can not command that which is his own. and 
in turn is compelled to put the brakes on the depositor, as was 
done in 1907, when many a man with money in bank and need- 
ing it badly could draw but $10 or $25, as the case might be. 
The history of that period is fresh in the memories of the peo- 
ple, and it is no wonder that they approve a bill which will 
make the needs of the producers superior to the needs of the 
stock gamblers. who can make it profitable to the banker to 
loan them meney at a time when it is denied to the industrial 
world. 

While we admit that bankers—and I speak of the large bank 
interests, not the small banker who comes in contact with his 
customers—should have a thorough knowledge of their own 
business, and presume such to be the case, nevertheless it does 
not follow that we should look to them to write for us a cur- 
rency measure. Their main interest is the interest of the cred- 
itor, while we have to consider both debtor and creditor. And 
there are times when we have doubts of the ability of bankers 
to write a bill which would be understood even by themselves, 
for while we are told that banking is a science, still we have 
evidence in plenty that some eminent bankers are not scientists, 
At the recent convention of bankers in Chicago ex-Comptroller 
ef the Currency Charles G. Dawes, now president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, alarmed the bankers by stating that 
the measure we now have under consideration would result in 
such an expansion of credits that it would invite disuster. 
That is certainly important, if true, and deserving of serious 
consideration. 

But, lo and behold, a few moments later James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank of Chicago, came forward 
with the statement that the effect of this bill would be the 
“most damnable contraction of. credit ever proposed in this 
eountry, such that it would be impossible for business to go on.” 

You can take the opinion of either er neither of these eminent 
authorities, for it is evident that you can not take beth, and 
very many of us are inclined to choose neither. 

THE DAWN OF ECONOMIC FREEDOM, 

For years we have lived in the shadow of fear, knowing our 
own weakness, and yet not having the courage to break the 
shackles which prevented us from securing commercial, indus- 
trial, and economie freedom. Prosperity has been but a bubble 
which would shatter at the first breath of suspicion, and in the 
midst of plenty we have seen actual want. As we have been 
informed, it was the custom in China to strap and bind the feet 
of the female infant so as to retard growth of the pedal extremi- 
ties, and as a natural consequence the Chinese woman goes 
through life halting, stumbling, and ever afraid of a fall. So 
have we bound the indus'ries and the individuals in America in 
shackles of steel, which have permitted no expansion to meet 
the natural wants of the lusty infant, and we, too, have moved 
lame and halting and ever fearful of a danger known but not 
to be averted. 

But, thank God, we see the dawn of freedom. With the 
breaking down of an archaie banking system wiil come greater 
opportunity for the individual, room for trade expansion 
abroad, and industrial growth at home. Prosperity wil! be built 
upon a foundation so stable that the pessimist, the panic 
breeder, and the speculator may fan the winds of dis'rust only 
to have them beat harmlessly against a Gibraltar of American 
honor and eredit. 

The new era will be one of freedom—industrial and commer- 
cial; it will be one of prosperity, for with the factors which 
make stability always present our advantages can not be weak- 
ened by speculation, and it will be one of opportunity, for each 
and every American citizen will have his chance to use his five 
or his seven talents so that they will produce and reproduce 
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instead of burying them in the sands through fear of loss from 
causes beyond control. 

We can see the day longed for and hoped for by you and I 
and all of our countrymen, and as it is our privilege by aiding 
in the passage of this legislation to bring so much of good to 
America and to Americans, let us not divide as partisans, but 
unite for the general welfare, and acclaim with one voice, 
“Speed the coming of the day.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle 
man from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, the task that I have set 
for myself this afternoon is not an easy one. In the first place, 
let me say that it is my purpose to vote for this bill, not be- 
cause I like it, not because it is my judgment that it ought to 
be enacted into law, but because I conceive it is my duty to do 
so because of the caucus action of my party on this bill; and 
I feel, on the other hand, if I should let this occasion pass 
without embalming in the permanent record of the country for 
the benefit of my constituents and of the people who are to 
come after us the objections I have to the bill I would be 
recreant in my duty to my constituents and .to my conceptions 
of what is right. Of course, in this Chamber and elsewhere 
some gentlemen may take issue with me on the proposition 
that, feeling as I do about this bill, I ought to vote for it because 
of the caucus action. Let me say to these gentlemen that I 
have this view of that question: This Government is now and, 
in my judgment, always will be conducted through political 
parties. Whatever my objections to this bill may be, after ali, 
when all is summed up, the Democratic Party gives me so many 
more things that I firmly believe in than any other party and ac- 
complishes so much more that, according to my judgment, is right 
and for the best interest of the country than any other party 
can hope to accomplish that my duty lies with that party. Let 
me further say that I have this conception of party duty—sup- 
posing that my first premise is right and that this is a Govern- 
ment of political parties. The maintenance of party solidarity 
and discipline is essential, and party discipline can not be main- 
tained unless on each question that is the subject matter of 
party action the majority of the party shall control its attitude. 
Otherwise, we would have chaos and anarchy. If every m:n sets 
up his own judgment and conscience as the supreme court. that 
shall determine each question, no party can maintain an organi- 
zation, and therefore I conceive it my duty when I go into a 
caucus to abide by the result of that caucus, Otherwise I ought 
not to participate; otherwise I ought not to have been there; 
and yet I am not complaining at the performance of this duty 
to-day, although I feel a still greater obligation resting upon 
me to voice some of the forebodings I feel about this particular 
legislation. 

Besides that—although there are some in this Chamber who 
may not understana it and others who may not appreciate it— 
I want to say that down where I come from the love of the 
Democratic Party is almost a religion. Down there we do not 
all always agree with every proposition embraced in the na- 
tional platform. Down there we do not all always agree with 
every policy that the majority may propose. Down there we 
do not all believe the Democratic Party is right on every- 
thing that comes up. But we have suffered so much for the 
Democratic Party and with it that we not only love it de- 
votedly, but we are thoroughly devoted to its principles, be- 
cause they represent our ideal of government, and we are pre- 
pared to make sacrifices for it because we love it, and to-day 
I want to assure the committee and the country that when I 
vote for this bill it will be a sacrifice that I shall make for the 
Democratic Party, because this bill, in many respects, violates 
my conceptions of the fundamental principles of Democracy on 
this great question and is dangerous to the country. 

I have always thought that there was a vital and funda- 
mental distinction, in the first place, between money and bank 
credits. I have always belonged to that school of political 
thought that believed that the Constitution of the United States 
meant what it said on the money question, and that the sole 
power to issue money—real money that should discharge private 
debts and public dues—rested solely with the Government of the 
United States. On the other hand, if there is to be provision 
mide for a system of bank credits, a currency system, if you 
please, of bank checks or notes, then such checks or notes 
should not be either legal tender for the payment of public 
dues or private debts and ought not to have any of the func- 
tions of real money in any respect. In other words, I believe 
that all of the real money of the country ought to be issued 
by the Government. and it ought to be full legal tender for the 
payment of private debts and public dues, and that nothing 
else except this money issued by the Government ought to be 


received by the Government for public dues or ought to be or 
indeed can be made legal tender for the pnuyment of private 
debts, but unfortunately this bill violates that conception and 
violates it both ways. 

The money or currency—I do not know which to call it—that 
it provides for is neither fish. fowl, nor good red herring. It 
partakes of both; it does not pay private debts, although it is 
accepted for public dues. It is neither bank currency nor full 
Government money, and I think any legislation thit is well con- 
sidered and is expected to endure must preserve this funda- 
mental distinction. If we are to issue real money—and that is 
the sole as well as the exclusive function of the Government— 
then it should have the functions and attributes of real money 
and should be made legal tender for all debts. public and pri- 
vate, and should, in my judgment. be redeemable in gold. On 
the other hand, if we are to authorize mere bank notes, then 
neither the Government nor any of its citizens should be re- 
quired to accept them in payment of debt. In this bill what 
have we done? We provide for notes to be issued directly by 
the Government, but exclusively to the banks, redeemable in 
“gold or lawful coin,” and yet we do not give them the full 
strength that the power of the Government could bestow, in 
that we do not make them legal! tender for the payment of pri- 
vate debts, though we do provide that the Government shall 
take them for ail public dues. So that. it seems to me, we 
either have gone too far or have not gone far enough. If the 
eurrency we provide is real money, then it ought to have all 
the functions of real money; it should discharge private debts 
as well as public dues It should have every ounce of the sov- 
ereign power behind it. 

On the other hand. if the currency we provide is mere bank- 
credit currency, then it should have none of the functions of 
real money, and neither the citizen nor the Government should 
be forced to accept it. 

Another objection I have to this bill, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
seems to me it is liable in the years to come to create serious 
trouble along another line. Why are we enacting this legisla- 
tion? What is the real reason for it? It was clearly stated at 
an early stage of this discussion, in another body, by a distin- 
guished gentleman who is not bere this afternoon, to be this: 
The credit of the country has expanded so that the banks’ re- 
serves have sunk below 10 per cent. The credit of the country 
is fopheavy. There is too little real money on which to base 
this vast volume of credit. The gentleman was right. The 
real purpose of this bill, as stated by the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] who spoke here this morning, is to expand 
credits. We all know it. It is to give expanding and increased 
credit to the great business interests of this country. It is to 
enlarge the credit of the country, and yet, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, if this is the purpose of the bill, and it is, and it 
shall work successfully for a few years, then, if we are to have 
any stability and safety in the future, if we are to maintain 
the existing volume of credit or if we are to enlarge it, as the 
gentleman from Ohio insisted a few moments ago, we ought to 
have a more substantial foundation on which to rest this great 
credit system, and we ought to have more real, primary money, 
with all the sovereign attributes of money, as such a foundation 
for that credit system. And yet, unfortunately, there is not a 
dollar of the currency provided in this bill that has all the 
necessary functions of real money. There is not a dollar of it 
that any bank can pay to a creditor who demands real money. 
There is not a dollar of all this “‘ money” that is to be issued 
without limit or without any other limit except the clear blue 
sky of the Almighty that any bank can force any creditor to 
take, except the Government. 

So that it seems to me that we are in this position: We pro- 
vide a splendid mechanism to enlarge and expand credits, to 
increase trade, to boom things, and, although the reason we 
are doing it is that the present basis on which the trade and 
credit of the country rest is insecure and insufficient, we do 
not increase the foundation on which credit must rest. There 
is no solidity here, no strength. Gentlemen, this is “ progress- 
ing” entirely too rapidly and recklessly to suit me. I be- 
lieve that a great deal of this high cost of living comes from 
the extravagance of the people. [Applause.}] Not all. The 
tariff has done a great deal—do not cheer me too soon. Your 
trusts and combinations have done more. Not only that, but 
on top of that, adding to it, is the extravagance of our people 
everywhere, North, South, East, and West. People are mort- 
gaging their farms and homes to buy automobiles. No state- 
ment of the case can be stronger than that. They are trading 
and overtrading. Credit has expandeu and expanded until 
it has reached the danger point and everyone says something 
must be done. Hence this legislation. Now, the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLrey] contends, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that this bill is going to still further expand credits, 
still further increase all this overtrading, and he is right; 
it is bound to do it. It proposes 12 great central banks called 
regional reserve banks with ample facilities for rediscounting 
commercial paper with the unbounded resources of the Gov- 
ernment behind them. 

Credit is already cheap, far too cheap. And yet when the 
splendid facilities afforded by this bill for turning promissory 
notes and commercial paper into Government currency are 
fully utilized, what prophet among us can tell how cheap it 
will finally become, before the day of reckoning finally arrives. 
It may be pleasant enough and easy enough for a time, but 
what is the end to be? 

The proposition that these gentlemen give us as a remedy 
reminds me and makes me think of the doctor’s proposition, 
who treated a man who came to him with a case of acute indi- 
gestion. The doctor said to the man, “Just go out and eat all 
you want. Eat more, and more, and more, and if that does not 
kill you you will get well.” [Laughter.] I am afraid that is 
what this bill proposes and invites, when you boil it down. 

Now, I make this prediction about it, and I want my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to bear it in mind in the years that 
are to come. If this bill passes, as it doubtless will; if this bill 
becomes a law, as I believe it will, you will have prosperity, 
expansion, more loans, more credits, boom times—for a while. 
The goose will hang high and everything will be lovely—for 
a while. But I tell you, gentlemen, it is equally true in the case 
of a nation and of an individual, that pay day comes after 
a while. We will go on perhaps five years more getting our 
notes discounted and rediscounted, and double discounted, and 
triple discounted, flooding the country with too much credit 
and engaging in overtrading of all sorts, but after a while the 
day of reckoning will come. 

John Law went from Scotland to France with a scheme just 
about as beautiful as this one, and for a while that wizard of 
finance was the most popular man who ever entered the French 
Kingdom. Kings and lords and peers and noble ladies did 
obeisance to him in order that they might share in the golden 
prosperity that he was heaping upon France. But after a while 
the bubble burst, pay day came, and John Law had to run for 
his life. 

Mr. GLASS. 
interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HARDWICK. With pleasure. 

Mr. GLASS. I am ready to agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia that there will be expansion under this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I think it will be a wise expansion. But I 
would have the gentleman indicate his opinion of the view ex- 
pressed by eminent bankers in this country, such as James B. 
Forgan, that there will be an enormous contraction under this 
bill. My friend will agree that both of these things can not 
occur at the same time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and against the opinion the gentle- 
man has referred to, I will put the opinion expressed by Charles 
G. Dawes, formerly Comptroller of the Treasury, who says that 
there will be a great inflation. He says what I predict is liable 
to occur. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask the gentleman to essay the difficult task 
of reconciling those two widely divergent opinions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can not do it any more than the gentle- 
man from Virginia can. Either one or the other of these gen- 
tlemen is wrong. Each man has got to judge for himself of this 
bill; but the fact that I am inclined to agree with the view ex- 
pressed by Charles G. Dawes, rather than that expressed by Mr. 
Forgan, is one of the reasons why I have hesitated to support 
this bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Are not both of those things possibilities 
under this bill? If the bankers should refuse to come in and 
surrender their charters and retire the present bank-note circu- 
lation, contraction would occur, would it not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. But I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that Mr. Reynolds did not predicate his statement on the ques- 
tion of the banks coming in. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Iam not talking about what Mr. Reynolds 
said. On the otker hand, if all the banks come in and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented under this bill, what Mr. 
Dawes says would come true, would it not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
bank that will come in this bill offers so many advantages, 













































































































































































































































Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman submit to an 














Does the gentleman yield? 





















































































































































Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentieman yield? 
Yes. 
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obliged to do it. 
8,000 people, down in Georgia. 
munity and has several banks. 
went in and the ethers did not, those that went in would have 
a tremendous advantage over those that did not, because they 
can go out to the regional reserve bank, whether located at 
Atlanta or New Orleans or Birmingham, and turn their notes 


I would say to the gentleman that to the 
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such as furnishing a ready and ample market for the rediscount 
of its commercial paper, that I am satisfied they will all come 
in. 
and attempt to get something into the bill which they want and 
fix it more to suit themselves, but the gentleman from Virginia 


They may fuss around and pretend they will not come in 


{Mr. Grass] need not worry about that. They will come in. 


They will come in by swarms and by droves. 


Mr. GLASS. Yes; I believe with the gentleman that they 


will come in. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; they will come in, and they will be 
Take the little town where I live, a town of 
It is a right prosperous com- 


If two or three of those banks 


into erisp bank notes or currency, or whatever you call it— 
something that will circulate for a while, at least. Therefore, 
in my judgment, it is reasonably certain that they will all 
come into this system. 

But, gentlemen, there is no-limit on this thing now. The 
committee started with $500,000,000. Then they put it at $700,- 
000,000, and finally they said, ‘“‘ These figures are too small for 
us to trifle with, and we will lift the limit and play it up to the 
clear blue sky.” So we are going without any limit, and God 
knows when the time will come that too much of this stuff will 
be issued and somebody will come down on the Treasury and 
say, “ You promised to redeem this stuff in gold or lawful 
money ”—which is it? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Gold or lawful money. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the same thing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Gold or lawful money. They will come 
up and say, “I want gold.” How are you going to get the gold? 
Under the present law we redeem the bank notes from the re- 
demption fund, which the banks maintain. In order to main- 
tain the parity of our silver money and other forms of our 
money with gold, to keep up the gold standard, we have a gold 
reserve. How have we been able to obtain the gold during all 
these years? Bad as your national-bank law was—and I am 
utterly opposed to it—it provided that these national-bank 
notes should not be received at the Treasury for customs dues, 
and in that way the Republican Party did keep an avenue open 
from which they could get $300,000,000 a year in gold if they 
wanted it. 

Now, although you render it necessary to have a still larger 
gold reserve if this bill goes through, because this Government 
assumes all this responsibility for this currency, you have abso- 
lutely destroyed the only way of getting gold except by issuing 
bonds in time of peace, and I do not think any of us want any 
more of that, by saying that these bank notes which you are 
going to issue shall be received generally for public debts, as 
the present bank notes are, but, unlike the bank notes, shall also 
pay customs dues. That is another practical reason why I 
think the bill is of doubtful wisdom, to say the least of it. 

I have some other ideas about this sort of legislation, with 
which I will not trouble the committee too long. How much 
time have I occupied, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not trouble the committee to out- 
line at any great length many of the other reasons that make me 
doubt the wisdom of this bill. I have always had old-fashioned 
ideas. I reckon I will have to modify some of them, although 
I hate to do it. I have always had the old-fashioned idea that 
this Government ought not to engage in either the banking or 
money-lending business. If I wanted to make a speech against 
this bill that would be really vicious, that would make the 
hair of my friend from Virginia [Mr. GLass] almost stand on 
end, I would read from this desk the speech that Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri, made in the Senate on February 2, 1831, 
on the United States Bank bill, instead of using my own lan- 
guage. I would read the remarkable arraignment that John ©. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, made of schemes of this sort at 
about that same time in the Senate of the United States. I 
have always believed that the United States Government should 
be in but one business on this earth, and that is the governing 
business. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman knows that Mr. Calhoun changed 
his mind on that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Never. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Calhoun never in his life did that. 
The gentleman will have ample opportunity to present the evi- 
dence of it if he did; and I ask him to present it to this House 
if he can. 












Mr. GLASS. Did not Mr. Calhoun advocate the establishment 
of the second United States Bank? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Never, as I recall it. 

Mr. GLASS. I distinctly recollect that he did. 

fr. HARDWICK. Either the gentleman is wrong or I am. 
. GLASS. That is true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. According to my reading of the life and 
writings of Mr. Calhoun, he was never an advocate of a Gov- 
ernment bank. I do not know but what at some time they 
may have got him into the fix like you have got me into, and 
made him vote wrong at some time, but he never did believe in 
it that I know of, and T do not think the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] will find on refreshing his memory that such 
was the case. Mr. Calhoun was a hard-money man, a strict 
constructionist, and a consistent believer, as I recall his record, 
in the old Jeffersonian doctrine that “ the least governed people 
is the best governed people.” 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think Mr. 
Webster quoted Calhoun’s speech against him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He could probably have replied by quoting 
Webster the other way. 

Mr. HARDY. I think he did. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I think I can set that matter right. On 
the first effort to recharter the United States Bank Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Calhoun both voted against rechartering. That was in 
1810 or 1812. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The bill, however, passed both the House 
and the Senate, and then President Madison vetoed it. When 
the bank came up again to be rechartered the bill passed both 
the House and Senate, Mr. Calhoun at that time voting for it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. TI will not yield to the gentleman any 
further, because I think he has his history wrong. I believe 
the gentleman is mistaken in his statement as to Mr. Calhoun’s 
position. Of course I may be in error, but I think that the 
records will show that whenever the issue of a Government bank 
was distinctly made Mr. Calhoun was always against the Gov- 
ernment bank. Certainly that was his mature and final con- 
clusion, made after careful reflection and when the Government 
bank was the great issue of the day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will make it short. 

Mr. MONDELL. Calhoun was finally coerced against his will 
and judgment, just as the gentleman from Georgia, I assume, is 
on this oecasion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I frankly admitted that I 
gentleman puts me in good company to-day. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not believe, regardless of whether Cal- 
houn believed it or not, that the Government of the United 
States should be in but one business on this earth, and that is 
the business of governing. I do not believe that it ought to be 
in the business of banking; I do not believe that it ought 
to be in the business of transportation; I do not believe that 
it ought to be in the dry-goods business; I do not believe 
that it ought to be in any other sort of business except giv- 
ing the people of this country a square and honest Government. 
[Applause. ] 

i have some good Democratic authority on this question. Let 
me read the conclusion of an eloquent paragraph in the in- 
augural address of Thomas Jefferson, when he assumed the 
reins of government on March 4, 1801, in which he defined the 
character of the republican Government that we had estab- 
lished on this continent. Mr. Jefferson said: 

Still one thing more, fellow citizens. A wise and frugal govern- 
ment which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
of improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government, and this 
is necessary to close the circle of our felicities, 

That may be old-fashioned doctrine, but I believe it yet. 
Times may change, conditions may change, but great principles 
like this do not change. They are immortal. They may be for- 
gotten or ignored at times, but however far we may wander 
from them, we always return. I have an abiding faith that 
we will finally do so, even on this currency question. 

In every other branch of industry and effort the Democratic 
Party has contended, Down with combinations, down with mo- 
nopolies, down with trusts. We have said that about the 
Steel Trust, we have said it about the Standard Oil Trust, we 
have said it about every other trust on earth. And yet it 
seems likely in this bill—I fear it is true, but I hope it is not— 
that we have established a gigantic Money Trust, with all the 
banks of the country concentrated in 12 great central banks, 
with the Government forming the connecting link between them, 
and the Government in actual partnership with them, lending 
them money, issuing “money” to them, and taking 60 per 
cent of their profits. [Applause.] 


yas, so that the 
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That may be proper; it may be right. A majority of my 
brethren say so, and I am forced, under my conception of the 
doctrine of fair play and party loyalty, to submit, and I must 
follow them. I am going to do it without any more murmurs 
than are contained in this speech. I co not accept it willingly 
and I fought as hard as I could against accepting it. I did not 
do it because I thought I was wiser than they, but because I 
have been brought up in that school and I do not believe in all 
these new-fangled things. I am not going to follow them along 
such paths unless they tie me, and tie me pretty tight at that. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, gentlemen, what position did we occupy in the recent 
campaign? We said, “ We will strike down monopoly; we will 
give a chance for individual efforts; we will replace combina- 
tions with competition.” That is what we said. My heart was 
glad because we were returning to the old doctrines of Jefferson 
and Jackson. And yet in this bill it seems to me that we have 
abandoned the position that was taken by the Democratic Party 
in the recent campaign, and we have gone over, boots and bag- 
gage, to the Roosevelt position. We are giving as a substitute 
for the alleged private monopoly of Wall Street a gigantic mo- 
nopoly that binds together all the banks in the country, issues to 
them unlimited paper money from the Treasury at Washington 
on their assets, creates 12 great central banks, and puts a Govy- 
ernment board in charge of the whole combination. In other 
words, fleeing from the evils of Wall Street and private monop- 
oly, we rush headlong and pell-mell into the arms of a great 
public monopoly—a system that we create to-day, but may not 
be able to destroy to-morrow ; that we control now, but that may 
control us before the end is reached. 

I know that the people of this country desire to get rid of 
the undue influence of Wall Street and Wall Street bankers 
over our fiscal and financial affairs. So do I. I know that the 
majority of the people, at least in that section of the country 
where I live, are opposed to the present national banking system. 
So am I. But I have not in my heart been able to say that 
simply because we want to get rid of Wall Street influences and 
the national banking law we ought to enact this particular bill. I 
think there are safer and saner ways that will not lead to all 
of these dangers of expansion of Government banking. Govern- 
ment money lending, and of paternalism and socialism. For 
that reason, Mr. Chairman, my judgment has been and is very 
much against this bill. A man in the particular frame of mind 
that I am about this bill 

Mr. MANN. He is between the devil and the deep sea. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right, and I am not very sure 
which side is the devil. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
in charge of the time to yield me two more minutes? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As I said before, I have not taken back 
here anything that I have said in the Democratic caucus. I do 
not propose to do that. I do not prepose to alter it; but I do 
say this, that while I sincerely entertain the sentiments that I 
have expressed to the committee this afternoon, I realize that 
the Democratic Party, in this House at least, is for this bill. 
I still very much fear that it is unwise and dangerous, and I 
have said a few of the things that I have said this afternoon in 
the hope that in another body there might be some amendments 
to it, in the hope that there may be some turning back toward 
correct and sound principles, and that something may be done 
to it to avert at least some of the dangers that threaten us from 
this bill. I hope my friends understand my position in this 
matter, because when I enter a Democratic eaueus I always 
support the nominee, no matter how much I dislike him or how 
great a rascal I tbink he is. Square dealing requires that. 

[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman not do this; will he not 
say that in the many weeks given to this bill he did not pro- 
pose any great change in its fundamental effects? 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the contrary, I did propose, in speech 
at least, what I considered a proper substitute for the bill. I 
submitted on the floor of the caucus that very contention. I 
think the Canadian banking system, which, of course, came 
from Scotland, could with very few changes very easily be 
adapted to American conditions. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman did not propose that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; I did. 

Mr. GLASS. In the form of an amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no: I was not on the committee and 
did not have charge of the legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman offered an amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that it was virtually useless to propose anything in the form 
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of something that we could vote on. The gentleman knows that 
I have always contended that the Canadian banking plan was 
really the best thing we could adopt under the circumstances, 
«but the duty of preparing the details was not upon my shoul- 
ders. My brethren in their superior wisdom saw fit not to accept 
the idea. They outvoted us, and here I am, as my friend from 
Illinois would say, “hog tied”; but for the sake of my future 
reputation and to make my present position plain I want to 
put myself on record here saying publicly that I am not 
responsible for this thing. While I vote for it as a matter of 
party loyalty and duty, I do not like and did not help to frame 
it. When trouble comes from this bill, if unfortunately it 
does come, as I fear it will, but as I sincerely hope it will not, 
I want to be in a position where I can say “Shake not ‘your 
gory locks at me.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman please 
repeat what he said in reference to offering an amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the gentleman ought not to get wor- 
ried about the Democratic caucus. I said the condition of 
affairs was such in the caucus that it was practically useless 
to offer any other system as a substitute. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. What was the condition? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I do not mind telling my colleague. 
The caucus was pretty nearly solid for the bill. [Laughter.] 
At least, it was when all the precincts were heard from and 
the final returns were in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. GLASS. It was about the same condition that prevailed 
in the Republican caucus when the gentleman participated in it 
five years ago, and they would not permit any amendment to 
the Vreeland bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they did; and we did not attempt to bind 
Members by the caucus at that time, when we brought in the 
Vreeland bill. 

Mr. GLASS. That rule provided for four hours’ debate and 
would not permit even a Republican Member to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. The chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency were not bound by that 
caucus action. We never attempted to bind anybody—— 

Mr. GLASS. Your rule prohibited any amendment to the 
bill on the floor of the House even from that side of the House. 

Mr. MANN. That rule was a motion to suspend the rules 
and adopt an order which was probably voted for by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. No, it was not; it was voted against by the 
gentleman from Virginia, but was voted for by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKE], who sought information a 
while ago. 

Mr. MANN. It was not a partisan matter. 
tempt to bind people by the caucus. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whose time is this to be taken out of? 

Mr, GLASS. Out of the time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cottier]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it is with some diffidence 
that I arise to discuss this question before the House. The 
many questions involved in this bill are complex and technical 
in their nature, and the stupendous task of undertaking in 
one bill to revolutionize the banking and currency system which 
has prevailed in this country for half a century reminds me that 
I must approach this subject with care, deliberation, and 
caution. In the limited time allotted me for discussion I feel 
that I can only touch briefly upon a few of the important 
provisions in this measure. 

Those who support the present bill, and who for several days 
have listened to the dismal prophecies of financial ruin and 
commercial disaster which the opponents of this measure have 
assured us will swiftly follow the passage of this bill, are yet 
comforted by the reflection and: consoled by the knowledge that 
it would be indeed difficult for the ingenuity of man to devise 
a more cumbersome, antiquated, and useless system of cur- 
rency than the one now in operation throughout the United 
States—a currency system which in time of stress always failed 
to give relief, and under which we have frequently been 
threatened with financial disaster. 

Our present system did not come down to us as the cool, 
calm, deliberate judgment of the American people through their 
accredited representatives. It is not a gradual evolution of 
currency legislation, but was born at a time when the American 
people were engaged in a death struggle with each other. In 
times of war, with debts piling mountain high, with expenses 
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constantly increasing, with the credit of the Nation becoming 
impaired, with the need of money becoming more acute day 
by day, the present financial system, the result of a war meas- 
ure, sprang into existence. The creation of national banks was 
authorized, charters were granted to these organizations, the 
privilege of circulation was given to our greatly depreciated 
bonds, and millions of dollars of bank notes were issued by 
these banks, which did much at the time to relieve the situation. 

I am not prepared to criticize the act of the United States 
in passing this war measure. The financial condition of the 
country was so desperate and the Government bonds had become 
so depreciated that the credit of the United States was becom- 
ing seriously impaired and something had to be done. 

Government bonds were worth little as promises to pay, but 
with the privilege of circulation they at once began to advance. 
Especially was this true by reason of the attractive field of 
investment the purchase of these bonds offered to one who pos- 
sessed gold. A dollar in gold was at one time worth over $2 
in greenbacks. These bonds could be purchased much below 
par in greenbacks. ‘Therefore the fortunate ones, those who 
got in on the ground floor, put their gold in greenbacks, and 
then put their greenbacks into Government bonds, which were 
considerably below par. The banks would ‘then take these 
bonds and, turning them over to the Government, issue notes 
upon them.. For instance, if $150,000 in gold could be exchanged 
for $300,000 in greenbacks, and if our bonds were worth only 
75 cents, then this $300,000 in greenbacks could purchase 
$400,000 in bonds. Upon the $400,000 in bonds the Federal Gov- 
ernment would permit a bank to issue 90 per cent in circulating 
bank notes, or $860,000, all growing out of the original capital 
of $150,000 in gold. This system for a time proved a rich har- 
vest to those who possessed gold, and the demand for Govern- 
ment bonds, because of the circulating privilege, soon forced 
them above par. 

So I repeat that I am not prepared to criticize the act of the 
Federal Government in adopting the currency war measure as 
an expedient to relieve a distressing situation. : 

One of the greatest troubles with our present system is the 
amount of money that is withdrawn from circulation and held 
in reserve, which reserve is not used in time of disaster. A 
reserve has a high-sounding phrase. The very name is synony- 
mous with confidence, a bulwark of protection; it is the last 
resort. That is the commonly accepted meaning of the word 
“reserve ’—something to fall back upon, to rely on when all 
else is wavering. That is its common-sense application. But 
this definition is unknown in our present currency system. Un- 
der the present system a reserve means so many forces with- 
drawn forever from the conflict. It means that when the tide 
of battle is raging at its highest, when help is needed or all 
will perish, instead of bringing up these reserves and adding 
new forces to the conflict, it means that of those still strug- 
gling as many as can be found are to be withdrawn from the 
struggle and added to a reserve which it is intended will never 
be called into action. 

That is the practical operation of the bank reserves in the 
present currency system. These reserves are not used in times 
of stress, and the bankers during a panic are calling in all de- 
mand notes and adding these collections to the reserves and at 
the same time refusing to lend money on security, no matter 
how ample. 

The panic of 1907 is a fair illustration of the utter uselessness 
of the present currency system. It shows that the reserves are 
not only helpless in times of financial disaster, but are in 
reality a source of weakness. It teaches in unmistakable terms 
that the inelasticity of our currency system is one of our great- 
est troubles. The present bill will correct that glaring evil and 
will give us an elastic currency which will be a tremendous 
source of strength at all times and, I believe, will prevent the 
recurrence of a panic. 

The panic of 1907 was of more magnitude than is generally 
supposed. It was not felt so much in the South and West, be- 
cause the crops of those sections began to move at that time, 
and prices for agricultural products were good. This panic was 
due to an overspeculation on the stock market. It was pre- 
ceded by an era of financial prosperity and speculators in bonds 
and stocks became largely overstocked. When demand was 
made upon these borrowers, they did not have the money to de- 
liver and had to turn loose their stock. There was a general 
dumping of these securities upon the market, and of course the 
market went down. Every dollar’s worth of stock placed upon 
the market was like pouring oil on fire, and these borrowing 
speculators, seeing their holdings about to be swept away, be- 
came desperate in their demand for money and their eager- 
ness to sell. Of course, this eagerness to dispose of these 
securities caused them to greatly depreciate and the bottom be- 
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gan to drop out. The bankers in New York were hard pressed 
by their customers and began to call in all the demand notes 
they had in circulation namong the country banks. The country 
banks, in order to meet the demands of the New York bankers, 
began to call in their loans from their customers. Credit was 
refused, confidence was destroyed, and the pantie was on. There 
were immense sums of money held in reserve by the different 
banks of the country at that time. According to the United 
States Statistical Abstract, in the central reserve cities in 
the national banks alone on the 22d day of March, 1907, 
there were $638,000,000, which was increased by the banks in 
these reserve cities to $676,000,000 on August 22. There was in 
reserve in national banks alone in States and Territories, ex- 
clusive of the reserve cities, in March, 1907, $426,000,000, which 
was also increased by the latter part of August of that same 
year to $443 000,000. Thus, we find that in the national banks 
alone there were in reserve in March, 1907, in the vaults of the 
banks, $1,068,000,000, which reserve was increased by the latter 
part of August to $1,119,000,000, an increase in the year of 
panie of over $50,000,000. 

If our currency laws had been elastic, less than 5 per cent of 
this reserve would have broken the backbone of that panic; 
but not one dollar of the lawful reserve was used. 

Nor was this all. Confidence had been destroyed, the market 
was still falling, financial conditions were becoming more acute, 
the demand for money was increasing, but it was locked up in 
those reserves. So, instead of relieving the situation by using 
these reserves, the bankers, both State and National, called in 
all the demand loans that they could collect and added this 
money to the reserve. Every dollar that was called in and 
taken out of circulation aggravated the situation. The bankers, 
fearing a run on their respective banks by reason of a destroyed 
confidence, refused to make any loans, but continued to call in 
all their collections and made the situation more acute by re- 
tiring from circulation all the money they could lay their hands 
upon and adding it to their reserve. The bankers, fearing a run 
upon their respective banks, were practically forced to do this, 
because they owed a first duty to those who had intrusted 
their money to their keeping, and a run on a bank in times of 
panic is easily started. 

Mr. Morgan, with less than $30,000,000 of the Government's 
money, broke the backbone of that panic and restored confi- 
dence, yet less than 5 per cent of the money in reserve would 
have accomplished that purpose. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when they tell us that this system 
of currency as outlined in the present bill is inadequate, I tell 
them it can not prove to be as cumbersome and as utterly use- 
less a system of currency as the one now prevailing in the 
United States. 

This bill may be divided into three important divisions, as 
follows: f 

First. Governmental control of Federal reserve banks, 
banks have the power to issue currency. 

Second. Mobilization of reserves. 

Third. An elastic currency expanding and contracting as the 
oceasion may require. 

I will first discuss the governmental control of the different 
regional or Federal reserve banks. 

The bill provides for the districting of the United States into 
12 regional or Federal reserve banks, each bank having a 
minimum capital of $5,000,000. Every national bank in the 
United States must within one year after the passage of this 
bill become a member of the Federal reserve bank in the 
district in which it is located or else surrender its charter and 
wind up its business. In order to become a member or stock- 
holder of this Federal reserve bank it will be necessary for each 
national bank to subscribe a sum equal to 20 per cent of its 
capital stock to the Federal reserve bank. One-fourth of this 
subscription shall be paid at once, one-fourth in 60 days, and 
the balance subject to demand. It is believed, however, that 
it will never be necessary to call in this balance. All of the 
stock subscribed by a national bank to a Federal reserve bank 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation. It 
further provides that after the passage of this act any State 
savings bank and trust company may make application to the 
Federal reserve board and be admitted under such regulations 
as the Federal reserve board may adopt. 

Each of these Federal reserve banks shall be managed by 
nine directors, and the 12 Federal reserve banks shall be un- 
der the control and management of a Federal reserve board 
composed of seven members. Four of these members shall be 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, the 
remaining three shall consist of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 
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This Federal reserve board shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the affairs of the Federal reserve banks. It shall 
have authority to examine whenever it sees fit all the accounts, 
books, and affairs of each Federal reserve bank, and shall 
publish once each week a statement in detail showing the con- 
dition of each of these 12 Federal reserve banks, and also a 
consolidated statement showing the condition of all of these 
banks. 

This board has the power to permit and in time of emergency 
to require one Federal reserve bank to rediscount the dis- 
counted prime paper of another Federal reserve bank. but this 
compulsory exercise shall be subject to an interest charge to the 
accommodated bank of not less than 1 nor more than 3 per 
cent above the higher rates prevailing in the district imme- 
diately affected. It has the power to suspend for 30 days and 
‘an renew this suspension for 15 days any reserve requirement, 
and can also suspend the officers of the Federal reserve banks 
for cause; but these officials are entitled to be heard in their 
own defense. This Federal reserve board even has authority to 
remove these officials, but such removals are subject to the 
approval of the President of the United States. 

It is the duty of this Federal reserve board to require the 
writing off of the worthless assets upon the books of these 
various Federal reserve banks and, if necessary, suspend the 
operation of the bank and appoint a receiver. 

One of the most important powers vested in this Federal 
reserve board is the provision in this bill which gives this board 
power to supervise and regulate the retirement and issue of 
Federal reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of 
such notes. If any Federal reserve bank is in need of currency 
to carry on its business, it is empowered to make application 
to the Federal reserve board, and upon presentation of redis- 
counted prime paper, together with a reserve of 334 per cent 
lawful money, currency will be issued to this reserve bank. 

Now, the affairs of these Federal reserve banks are managed 
by a board of nine directors. Six members of this board shal! be 
elected by the stockholders, which are the member banks, and 
the remaining three shall be appointed by the Federal reserve 
board. Three of the six directors elected by the member banks 
shall be directors of some member bank and the other three 
directors shall be representatives of the general public interest 
and shall in no instance be officials of any bauk or banking in- 
stitution. 

It has been contended that entirely too much power is vested 
in this Federal reserve board, and that this power used arbi- 
trarily might endanger the free institutions of our Government. 
Much has been said about putting the banking business into 
politics—that by reason of this great power a President of 
the United States could perpetuate himself in office. It has been 
strongly urged against the enactment of this bill into law that 
it will put the Government in the banking business, and that the 
general tendency to centralization and power is hurtful and 
harmful. 

It is true that this bill does, to a limited extent, put 
Government in the banking business. It is true that great power 
is vested in this governmental board. It is true that this system 
of currency and banking has a tendency to centralization, and 
if the powers of this board were grossly abused much harm 
would result. 

I am as much opposed to centralization of the banking busi- 
ness as any Member of this House, and I would not countenance 
any plan which had the merest suggestion of centralization, if 
the control of these plans were to be in private hands. 

One of the most serious objections to the Aldrich plan of 
currency reform was that it contemplated placing this control 
in the hands of the bankers themselves. I would never agree 
to support such a proposition. I would never be willing to place 
this power, this control, in the hands of the bankers or the 
lawyers or the merchants or any other set of men. Human na- 
ture is too strong in the best of us to permit such power to be 
vested in private hands. This power should properly be placed 
under the control of the Government itself—under the control 
of a Government placed into power by the ballots of the Ameri- 
can people and responsive to the will of that people. 

Under such control every act of the Federal board is a matter 
of official record open to the scrutiny of the public. There will 
be, there can be, no star-chamber proceedings in a back room 
in Wall Street as are now practiced by those who control the 
finances of this country. The country will be kept informed as 
to what is going on in financial circles; the condition of these 
regional reserve banks must be published each week, and in 
the event of approaching disaster, of gross mismanagement, of 
criminal dereliction of duty, an alert, enlightened, and awakened 
press will spread the news broadcast, serving 2 two-fold pur- 
pose. First, the knowledge that publicity wil! be i to mis- 
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management and wrongdoing will make the officers more care- 
ful, and, second, this knowledge will notify the country in time 
to avert a financial disaster. 

That the passage of this bill will put the banking business of 
the country into politics is, in my opinion, unfounded. Two 
members of this board are Cabinet officers, another member is 
the Comptroller of the Treasury. These men, under existing 
law, are already appointed by the President. Of the remaining 
members of the board, the four appointed by the President, not 
more than two shall belong to the same political party. They 
must be selected from the different geographical sections of the 
country. ‘Chey shall certify under oath that they will not hold 
office or act as a director of any bank or banking institution. 
Every possible safeguard to prevent this board from getting into 
,olitics has been taken. 

The power of this board is considerable; it can wield an im- 
mense influence. But I for one will never believe that the power 
of this board is greater than that of the American people. This 
board will be created by a statute, enacted into law by the rep- 
resentatives of the American people, and there is no danger that 
this child of the statute can become the master of its creator. 

The office of President of the United States is the greatest 
political office in the world. Rare, indeed, will be the instance 
when the American people will elevate to that high office a man 
with so little character that he will attempt to corrupt this 
Federal reserve board for the use of his own selfish ambitions. 
Any man receiving the honor of being elected President of the 
United States has reached the summit of political fame. Any 
man receiving this token of confidence from 100,000,000 people 
has left but one ambition, and that is to conduct the affairs of 
his administration so that they will justify the confidence which 
has been repcsed in him. 

The President of the United States has too much at stake to 
blacken his record, sully his fame, degrade his character, and 
betray his people by prostituting his office in the appointment 
of unworthy members of this Federal board for the sole pur- 
pose of furthering his own selfish ambitions. If the honesty of 
the President of the United States would not prevent him from 
degrading the high office to which he had been elected, then 
ambition, one of the strongest emotions found in the human 
breast, ambition to leave behind him a respected name, free 
from odium, would stay his unholy hand, because swift upon 
his head would fall the sword of condemnation wielded by the 
indignant hands of a betrayed and outraged people. 

The power of this Federal reserve board will not be greater 
in the control and management of financial affairs than is now 
exercised by a dozen Wall Street financiers and speculators, 
who now meet in secret and by their gambling contracts corner 
the money markets of the world. 

As additional proof of this statement I ask permission to 
insert in my remarks an extract of the testimony of Mr. George 
M. Reynolds, of Chicago, before the Pujo investigating commit- 
tee during the investigation of the Money Trust. Mr. Reyno!ds 
is president of the Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
with a capital of $21,500,000 and $9,000,000 surplus and profits, 
with average deposits of over $180,000,000 per annum. 

In answer to a question asked him by Mr. Untermyer, the 
attorney for the committee, if he did not think that the present 
eoneentration of the control of money and credit was a menace 
to the country, Mr. Reynolds replied: 

I am inclined to think that the concentration having gone to the ex- 
tent it has does constitute a menace. 

* * * B * * * 


Mr. UNTERMYER. I have before me a copy of an address delivered 
by you, or purporting to have been delivered by you, before the Na- 
tional Business Congress. In what year was that? Do you remember? 

Mr. RreyNo.ps. It was either in 1910 or 1911. I am not sure. 

Mr. UNTERMYER. It was in 1911, was it not? 

Mr. Rexnowps. I think it was. 

Mr. UNTERMYER. You are reported as having made this statement: 
“I believe the money power now lies in the hands of a dozen men, and 
I plead guilty to being one, in the last analysis, of those men.” Was 
that statement made in conaection with a discussion of the currency 
question? 

Mr. Rernotps. Yes, sir. My purpose in making that statement, Mr. 
Untermyer, was this: I talked extemporaneously and perhaps was not 
as explicit as I should have been in making my explanation. I have 
no desire to in any way disclaim responsibility for it, however, because 
I have reiterated it fifty times since. 

Mr. UNTERMYER. And you believed it? 

Mr. ReynoupDs. And I believed it, and still believe it. What I was 
trying to say was that I did not believe that the bankers of the country 
generally were combined together and had secret meetings to control 
and influence this thing called money and credit. What I meant to 
say was that, under our national banking laws, requiring that the 
national banks in three central cities should carry a reserve of the 
national banks of the country, there was a natural concentration of 
the money power or the power to issue credit against reserve, which they 
would carry, in the hands of a few men. What I meant by saying that 
I was one of them was this: Our bank a, carries a larger per- 
centage of accounts of outside banks than any other institution in 
America, both in number and volume. I meant to say that I was 
twscious of the responsibility that that thing placed upon me, and 
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was urging currency legislation which would correct any faults that 
existed. 


Mr. UNTERMYER, You also said in that connection: “I believe that 
two or three in New York, two or three in Chicago, and two or three in 
St. Louis could control the question of whether or not loans should be 
made to correspondents throughout the country.” 

Mr. ReyNowps, If there was collusion, I do believe that; yes, sir; if 


there was collusion. 

These speculators of New York, who have gathered up from 
the different sections of the country all the reserves and the 
money that they can lay their hands upon, are now wielding 
more control and influence than is contemplated by this Federal 
reserve board. They are exercising this control and exerting 
this influence in secret and often without authority of law, 
while, on the other hand, this Federal reserve board, restrained 
by the strong grasp of public opinion and sanctioned by law, 
will use its power and its control to mobilize these reserves, to 
equitably distribute the financial benefit throughout the different 
sections of the country for the use and benefit of the American 
people. 

I will now briefly discuss the second and third important 
features of this bill, and, as they are so intimately connected 
with each other, I will discuss both features together. Tha 
second important feature in this bill is the mobilization of re- 
serves, and the third feature is the provision for an elastic cur- 
rency, expanding and contracting as the exigencies of the occa- 
sion may demand. 

Under existing law the national banks are required to keep 
15 per cent of their total demand liabilities in reserve for the 
benefit of their depositors. Of this 15 per cent, 6 per cent is 
required to be kept in the vaults of the banks. These banks 
could then send to the banks of the reserve and central reserve 
cities 9 per cent of these reserves and receive 2 per cent interest 
upon the amount so deposited in the reserve bank. In the pro- 
posed bill no interest will be paid upon the amount of the re- 
serve kept by the member banks with the regional reserve bank, 
but, instead, the member banks are in a way a partner of the 
regional reserve bank. They receive 5 per cent dividend upon 
the amount of stock subscribed, which dividend shall be cumu- 
lative.. And in addition thereto, after the 5 per cent dividend 
claim shall have been met, one-half of the net earnings of the 
Federal reserve bank shall be placed in a surplus fund until 
such fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the paid-in capital of 
such bank. Of the remaining one-half net earnings, 60 per cent 
shall go to the United States Government and 40 per cent to the 
member banks in proportion to the average of the balance they 
may carry with the Federal reserve bank. 

Under the present system the greater part of the reserves of 
the different banks find their way to New York, as that is the 
financial center of the United States. The banks in New York 
have been using these reserves and paying the country banks 2 
per cent interest upon them and then lending them back, in 
some instances, to the same banks for 4 or 5 per cent. These 
New York banks also lend this money to the speculators in New 
York. The greater part of these reserves are used in this way. 
These loans are based upon demand notes and are supposed to 
be especially liquid. But if any great amount of these loans 
are called in at once they are no longer liquid, and they at once 
begin to depreciate, as was the case in 1907. It was the over- 
lending of this money in this way to the Wall Street specula- 
tors that caused the panic of 1907. 

This bill provides for the mobilization of these reserves in 
the 12 Federal reserve banks instead of having it all concen- 
trated in New York. Then if a condition should arise like the 
panie of 1907, when money was scarce and good collateral was 
unable to secure loans, under the provisions of this bill the 
banks in need of money could take their commercial paper to 
the Federal reserve bank and have this paper rediscounted, and 
if more currency was needed the Federal reserve bank could 
take this rediscounted paper and with the consent of the Fed- 
eral reserve board have notes issued upon such collateral. A 
mouey stringency seldom lasts over 60 days; at the end of that 
period, or as soon as conditions assumed the normal, these 
notes could be turned over and canceled, the security would be 
returned, and thus we have an illustration of an elastic cur- 
reney expanding in time of need and automatically contracting 
when conditions were once again normal. 

In the fall of the year, when the agricultural crops begin to 
move, a great deal of money is required. It costs millions of 
dollars to move the cotton crop and other agricultural crops. It 
is at this time that the banks in the central and reserve cities 
turn loose their money by the millions to the country banks, 
lending them, in some instances, their own money at 5 or 6 per 
cent. In the spring and summer little money is required; there- 
fore this system of expanding our currency in the fall and 
winter and automatically through the cancellation of these notes 
contracting this currency in the spring and summer will prove 
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of inestimable benefit to those living in agricultural regions and 
will release them from the grasp of the Wall Street financiers, 
who are now lending the money of these country banks to the 
gamblers of Wall Street. 

There are some who are opposed to these Federal reserve 
banks rediscounting paper which is based upon staple agricul- 
tural products. A fine distinction has been attempted to be 
drawn along this line. It has been contended that rediscounting 
such paper will tend to speculation and an inflation of the cur 
rency. The charges are manifestly unjust. Take, for instance, 
the staple agricultural product of the State I have the honor in 
part to represent—cotton. Cotton is our greatest product. It 
is nonperishable, except by fire. Cotton in a bonded warehouse 
properly insured is worth its equivalent in golc. It is one prod- 
uct the sale of which brings into the United States more gold 
than any other product. 

Now it is contended that it is all right and proper for the 
reserve bank to rediscount a note signed by a farmer if the 
money is to be used for the making of that crop; but after 
the cotton has been ginned and baled and taken to a bonded 
warehouse, that then a note—using this cotton as a basis of se- 
curity—is not subject to rediscount, because the farmer or 
owner of the cotton is holding it for a better price, and that 
is a species of speculation which should be discouraged. There 
never was an argument seriously advanced with less real merit. 
It would be an injustice to the great agricultural masses of the 
people. The farmers in my State have never asked for any 
advantage over their fellow man, they have never asked for 
any special privilege, but they do ask and they expect to get 
justice at the hands of this body. The farmer sells his cotton 
without being given the right to place his own price upon it, 
yet everything he buys for his home, his farm, and his family 
has a fixed, determined price and is charged up to him at that 
price if it is bought on credit. Now the price of cotton is fixed 
by others, and if the farmer finds that the price of cotton at 
the time he has ginned is not so high as he thinks it should be 
if it is not enough to compensate him for his labor and his toil, 
why should he be forced to sell at once or else be branded 
as a speculator? The cotton crop moves in the fall. There is 
more cotton ginned and baled in September, October, November, 
and December than can be used by the world in 10 months. 
Then why should all this cotton be forced upon the market at 
once? The spinners can not use and do not want all this cotton 
at one time. If the farmer is forced to sell as soon as he 
inakes his cotton it will not be to the mills, but to the specu- 
lators, for the mills can not use it all during that period, and 
the mills will not buy actual cotton to be delivered 6 or 8 or 
10 months before it can be used, for the purchaser can not 
find use for all that cotton as fast as it is ginned. Then it 
will be the farmer who is forced to sell, and the speculator who 
buys the cotton will hold it and reap the reward of the higher 
price, if the price should rise, because the world can use only 
so much cotton each month. Permitting these notes, backed by 
cotton-warehouse certificates, to be rediscounted will not neces- 
sarily mean that the price of cotton will be raised to the con- 
sumer. 

It will mean that when the rise in price does come, the farmer 
and not the speculator will get the benefit of this rise, and the 
consumer pays the same, whether he pays it to the farmer or to 
the speculator. But if it is contended that a nofe based on cot- 
ton receipts, properly stored in a bonded warehouse, fully in- 
sured, backed by the credit and first assets of the bank taking 
this note, and reenforced by two indorsements—if it is con- 
tended that that kind of paper is not subject to rediscount by 
the Federal reserve bank, it will mean that the farmer will have 
to sell his cotton as soon as it is ginned, because he owes his 
merchant for money and supplies advanced to make that crop. 
If the bankers can not use this kind of paper for rediscount pur- 
poses, then, of course, there will be no incentive to them to loan 
upon this kind of security, which is to-day the very best security 
in the United States, and the farmer will be forced to sell at 
once. But the majority in this House believe that this kind of 
paper is good paper, that it is safe paper, that it is the best kind 
of paper for rediscount purposes, because the cotton itself ean 
be sent abroad and sold for gold. There will be no inflation of 
the currency, because as the cotton is sold the notes will be re- 
deemed, and the currency, if any has been issued by the reserve 
bank upon such notes, will be canceled as fast as these notes are 
redeemed. 

That the passage of this bill will cause an inflation of the cur- 
reucy seems to dwell in the minds of some. There is no reason 
why this apprehension shoul. be entertained. This currency is 
backed by the prime commercial paper which has been redis- 
counted by the Federal reserve L.nk. This paper has behind it 
the original security which moved the member bank to accept 
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the paper and make the loan, and, in addition thereto, this paper 
is further backed by two indorsements and is secured by the 
first assets of the member bank. Nor is this paper which has 
been rediscounted by the Federal reserve bink the only seeurity 
for these notes. Every dollar of currency issued by the Federal 
reserve bank must have, in addition to this pauper, belind it 333 
cents in lawful money, held in reserve by the Federal reserve 
bank. 

Such security is too liquid and valuable to remain long tied 
up and the value of the security is such that the danger of an 
inflation is remote. 

Another feature of this bill which appeals to me is that pro- 
vision which permits the Government to take some of the money 
now lying idle in the vaults of the Treasury and place it on 
deposit in the Federal reserve banks. This will put more money 
in circulation and give the Federal reserve bank ample capital 
along with the deposits from the member banks to operate on, 
and prevent any possible tendency toward a money striugency 
which might arise. 

If I had the time I would like to dwell upon that feature of 
the bill which permits national banks to make loans upon farm 
lands. This should have been permitted long ago, and it is a 
sep in the right direction. The provision in this bill limiting 
these loans to 9 and 12 months is not long enough, and I would 
like to see the time of such loans extended, but it is much better 
than the existing conditions. I hope that in due time there will 
be enacted a system of rural credits which will go thoroughly 
into this situation and remedy all defects which now exist in 
this bill along this line. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched briefly upon what I believe to 
be the important provisions of this bill. I do not contend that 
this bill is a perfect measure. I would like to see it amended 
in some of its details. I would like to see the exchange fea‘ure 
amended; I would like to see a longer extension on farm loans, 
and there are other provisions that I would like to see amended 
in some of their details. 

I do not suppose that there ever was a bill as important as 
this which in all its details suited any one Member of this 
House. All legislation is a matter of compromise, and while 
there may be a provision here and there in this bill which is 
objectionable to some of us, yet there has been no real cur- 
rency revision for over half a century. It would be unfair to 
expect that at one time we can bring in a bill which will cure 
all the financial ills the country has been suffering with for so 
many years. 

This bill may not cure all our financial ills, but this plan of 
currency reform is infinitely superior go the antiquated system 
now in operation throughout the United States. It is a step in 
the right direction. If there are imperfections in this bi'l, as 
these imperfections develop succeeding Congresses, guided by the 
lamp of experience, can make the proper amendments. There 
have been numerous substitutes offered. but none of these sub- 
stitutes have, in my opinion, nor, I believe, the opinion of a 
great majority of the Members on both sides of the Chamber, 
equaled in merit the bill before us to-day. I believe that 
when this bill is in operation that it will create confidence and 
will prevent panics and financial depressions. which in the past 
have paralyzed industry, destroyed commerce, and left ruin, 
failure, and disaster in their wake. [Applause.] 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, that there can be improve- 
ments made in the present banking and currency laws of this 
country there is no room for honest doubt. That the country 
has witnessed years and years of unequaled prosperity and 
unparalleled progress under the present banking and currency 
system no well-informed man will attempt to deny. No one 
expects perfection in man-made laws nor in the men that make 
them. Our banking and currency laws can be and ought to be 
improved, but there is a wide difference in improving a bank- 
ing and currency system that has worked reasonably well and 
is the result of years of study and experience, and substituting 
therefor an entirely new system, doubtful in wisdom and un- 
tried in experience. But the Democratic majority here seems 
to feel that it has been divinely chosen by a minority of the 
electorate of this great country to make a noisy assault with an 
ostensible intent to change all things done by the Repub- 
licans, leaving them the while, however, in the main but little 
changed, but nevertheless preclaiming that little altered legis- 
lation as simon-pure Democracy and 24-karat fine Democratic 
legislation, free from the taint of Republicanism. Such is their 
tactics and such is their jobbery. But in the currency legisla- 
tion they have swung further loose from the old system and 
are attempting to and will establish, in its politics] features 
at least, a new one therefor. How it will work the acid test 
of time alone can tell. Whether it will benefit and bless or 
wreck and ruin time and experience alone will reveal. The 
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changes wrought are so radical and far-reaching, the scope of 
legislation so extensive that it will be impossible for me to 
anything like discuss the various provisions of the bill now 
under consideration. That being true I have decided to con- 
fine my remarks to but two or three of the 30 sections of the 
bill. Section 11 of the bill provides: 

That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which shall 
consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall be members ex officio, and four members chosen by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
In selecting the four appointive members of the Federal reserve board, 
not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal 
reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair repre- 
sentation of different geographical divisions of the country. The four 
members of the Federal reserve board chosen by the President and con- 
firmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire titae to the business of the 
Federal reserve board and shall each receive an annual salary of 
$10,000, together with an allowance for actual necessary traveling ex- 
penses, and the Comptroller of the Currency, as ex officio member of 
said Federal reserve board, shall, in addition to the salary now paid 
him as comptroller, receive the sum of $5,000 annually for his services 
as a member of said board. Of the members thus appointed by the 
President not more than two shall be of the same political party, and 
at least one shall be a person experienced in banking. One shall be 
designated by the President to serve for two, one for four, one for six, 
and one for eight years, respectively, and thereafter each member so ap- 
pointed shall serve for a term of eight years unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President. Of the four persons thus appointed, one shall 
be designated by the President as manager and one as vice manager of 
the Federal reserve board. The manager of the Federal reserve board, 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal 
= board, shall be the active exe 2cutive officer of the Federal reserve 
po a rc 

The Federal reserve beard shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to capital stock, an 
assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses for the half year 
succeeding the levying of such assessment, together with any deficit 
carried forward from the preceding half year, ete. 


I will insert here as part of my remarks a little off-hand 
speech I made on the floor of this House the other day regarding 
the political complexion and power for harm of this proposed 
Federal reserve board. Upon that occasion I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered an amendment, which will be reported 
in due time, and if it should be enacted into law it would place the 
appointing of the entire seven members of this Federal reserve board in 
a —_— of the President, and there would be no ex officio members of 

1is boar 

Not only that, but my amendment provides that not more than three 
members of this Federal reserve board shall be members of any one 
political party. In other words, it would give the Democrats three 
members, the Republicans three members, and the Progressive, or Bull 
Moose, Party one member of this board; that is, as long as the Bull 
Moose Party lives. [Laughter.] After it is dead, which will not be 
long hence, that one member could be transferred to the Prohibition 
Party or some other political organization. [Applause.] 

The argument has been made on the floor of this House that there is 
no danger of this board beeoming a political machine; that it will be 
appointed mostly—a part of it—by the President of this great country; 
that the limelight of publicity will be upon the actions of this Federal 
reserve board, “and for that reason its members can not afford to let 
politics enter at all into the transactions or doings of this particular 
Federal reserve board. 

Why, politics has entered into the transactions of every President 
who has been in the White House. ‘There never has been one there 
yet that has not attempted to serve his party, and there never will be 
one that will not attempt to serve the political party that put him in 
power. There is no politics in the official duties rendered by the post- 
Masters anywhere over this great country, and yet for years the incom- 
ing administrations have turned out of office ‘all the postmasters all 
over the country differing from them politically and have put men in 
office of their own politic ‘al persuasions, 

It is true, of course, that a good deal of that pernicious habit has 
been remedied by the Civil Service Commission and the laws that 
govern it; but at every opportunity which President Taft and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had, they put into office postmasters of their own per- 
suasion, and the present President exercises every opportunity that 
he has to put his friends in office as postmasters. There is no politics 
in the performance of duty by the postmasters in this country. Now, 
if politics enters into the ene of postmasters all over this land, 
when postmasters have no political duties to perform, what do you sup- 
pose will enter into the appointment of this board and into the actions 
of this board—a board that has control of the national banks all over 
this great country? You say there will be no politics in it. You put 
up the plea that it is going to be nonpartisan and nonpolitical; and 
yet, making that plea, you put on this board the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in accord with the administration of ccurse, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, in accord with the administration ‘of course, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in accord with the administration of course, 
and it will be in accord with the administration if the Republicans come 
into power. Then you provide that the four remaining members to be 
appointed by the President shall not belong to the same political organi- 
gation. What is the use of that? W hat is the use of having “that 
provision in the law, after you provide that the three members. shall 
virtually be of the same political party? What is the use of dividing 
the four remaining members? Of what service can they be? Will that 
render it nonpolitical? Why, gentlemen, these two members who are 
Republicans, or whoever they may be—of a different political persuasion 
from the other two—will have nothing more to do in shaping the 
action of this Federal reserve board than the Republican members on 
the tariff conference committee are now having to do with the shaping 
of that measure. [Applause.] 

Section 1 provides that the continental United States shall 
be divided into at least 12 Federal reserve districts; that there 
shall be a Federal reserve bank; and that every national bank 
located within a given district shall be required by the Federal 
reserve board, appointed by the President, to subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank in that district a sum 
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equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock of such national bank; 
that one-fourth of this subscription shall be paid in cash, an- 
other one-fourth in 60 days, and the other one-half shall be paid 
upon call; and if any national bank should fail to heed this 
gentle and persuasive “ call,” the Federal reserve board has the 
power to put it out of business as a national bank. 

Section 1 provides in part that 

Every national bank located within a _ given district shall be required 
to subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that dis- 
trict a sum equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock of such national 
bank fully paid in and unimpaired, one-fourth of such subscription to be 

paid in cash and one-fourth within 60 days after said subscription 
is made. The remainder of the subscription or any part thereof shall 
become a liability of the member bank, subject to call and payment 
thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the Federal 
reserve bank under such terms and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the board of directors of said Federal reserve bank may 
prescribe. 

While section 8 provides: 

That any national banking association heretofore organized may upon 
application at any time within one year after the passage of this act, 
and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, 
as herein provided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, 
of national banking associations organized subsequent to the passage of 
this act: Provided, That such application on the part of such associa- 
tions shall be authorized by the consent in writing of stockholders 
owning not less than a majority of the capital stock of the association. 
Any national banking association now organized which shall not, within 
one year after the passage of this act, become a national banking asso- 
ciation under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or which shall fail to 
comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, shall 
be dissolved; but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any 
liability or penalty which shall have previously been incurred. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
provides in part that “no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation.” The 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
in part provides that “no State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law.” ‘The fifth 
amendment is an inhibition upon the Federal Government; the 
fourteenth amendment an inhibition upon the States. 

The one prohibits the Federal Government from depriving 
anyone of his property without due process of law and without 
just compensation; the other amendment prohibits the States, 
or any one of them, from doing a like act. The language in 
the fifth amendment is as bread, as absclute, and as inclusive 
as the language in the fourteenth amendment, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States so held in the case of Twining v. 
New Jersey (211 U. S., 101) and in other cases. The court in 
the above-cited case said: 

If any different meaning of the same words as they are used in the 
fourteenth amendment (and the fifth amendment) can be conceived, 
none yet has appeared in judicial decisions, 

So we start out with the proposition that the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is as broad and 
as comprehensive as the fourteenth amendment. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CURRENCY BILL, 


Now, the question is whether section 1 and section 8 of the 
curreney bill, which I have quoted, are in violation of the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, to which 
I have made reference, 

I do not claim to be a constitutional lawyer—I have but a 
mere smattering knowledge of the provisions of that great in- 
strument—nor am I appearing as a special pleader for the na- 
tional banks. I do not own a dollar’s worth of stock in any bank 
in the world, State or national. I do know, however, that if this 
bill became a law in its present form and if later it should be 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in that event harm and disaster in the form of a great 
financial disturbance will be inevitable, with a consequent in- 
jury to every constituent of every Member here. I know that 
in this day and age there are those who have but little respect 
for the Constitution of this great country; those who boldly 
assert that it has outgrown its usefulness, that it is antiquated, 
and so on and so forth; but that is not the judgment of the 
sober-minded, level-headed people of this country. 

Is the bill before us constitutional? Is it lawful to force the 
national banks to subscribe 20 per cent of their capital stock 
and 5 per cent of their deposits to a fund to be used as the 
working capital of the reserve banks? Is this depriving the 
banks of their property without due process of law? Is it the 
taking of private property for public use without just com- 
pensation? Or did Congress, in passing the banking and eur- 
rency act of 1864 and other banking and currency acts, reserve 
to itself the power to forfeit the charters of the national banks 
at its pleasure or to alter or amend them at its will? 

CONGRESS CAN FORFEIT THE CHARTERS. 


However unjust and unfair to the national banks it would 
be, I concede that Congress has the power, if it chose to exercise 
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it, to forfeit the charters of all the national banks in this 
country. I concede also that Congress has the power to alter 
and amend, within a just scope, the charters of the national 
banks of this country. But I deny that Congress has the 
power, under the guise of amendment, to take from the na- 
tional banks their property or any of their substantial property 
rights. In the case of Shields v. Ohio (95 U. S., 324) the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Justice Strong, said: 

The power of alteration and amendment is not without limit. The 
alteration must be reasonable. They must be made in good faith and 
be consistent with the object and scope of the act of incorporation. 
Sheer oppression and wrong can not be inflicted under the guise of 
amendment or alteration. 

While it is in the power of Congress to forfeit the charters of 
the national banks, this Glass-Owen currency bill does not do 
that. It does not forfeit the charters of the national banks. It 
keeps them in existence. It only threatens to forfeit them in 
the event they do not come across with their money to help 
put the reserve banks on their feet. They are given one year 
to make up their minds about it, and if they do not put up the 
money within that time they “shall be dissolved” is the 
language of the bill. In other words they are commanded by 
this bill in the language of the highwayman, “Give up your 
money or die.” 

Congress has the power to forfeit the charters of the banks, 
but it has not got the power to keep them in existence and at 
the same time rob them of their rights under this charter. Jus- 
tice Strong, in the case to which I have made reference, in 
Ninety-fifth United States Reports, says: 

I agree, therefore, that the legislature reserved the power to repeal, 
alter, or amend the charter, but I deny that under this reserye power 
it was competent for the legislature to take away the right given to the 
company, while at the same time continuing the company in existence 
subject to all the duties imposed upon it. 

This Glass-Owen currency bill has not taken away the char- 
ters of the national banks. It continues them in existence. It 
seeks to take away their rights under their eharters, and if 
they fail to surrender those rights it threatens them with death 
by “dissolution.” It says they shall die if they refuse to give up 
their money. I have heard of burglars and highwaymen calling 
upon their victims to surrender their purse or give up their 
life, but it remains for a Democratic administration to legalize, 
or at least try to legalize, such methods of highwaymanism, 
brigandage, pillage, and plunder. In this the Democratic admin- 
istration will not succeed. Unless this bill is amended so as 
to relieve it of its plunder provisions, the Supreme Court of 
the United States will declare it unconstitutional. Private prop- 
erty can not be taken in this way. Private property can be 
taken by only three methods: First, by the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain; second, by the taxing power; third, by 
the police power. Private property can be condemned under 
certain conditions for the use of the public. Property can be 
taken for taxes. It can be taken in the shape of fines and for- 
feitures in enforcing the criminal and penal laws of the country. 
With these exceptions, no impious hands can legally be laid 
upon your property or mine. The Government of the United 
States, except in the cases to which I have referred, has no more 
power to take your property or mine than the humblest citizen 
in the land. 

The Glass-Owen currency bill does not seek to take the prop- 
erty of the national banks in any one of these three ways. 

The national banks in the United States have about $1,000,- 
060,000 of capital and $8,000,000,000 of deposits. Twenty per 
cent of the capital, the amount they are required to subscribe 
by the Glass-Owen bill, would amount to $100.000.000, while 5 
per cent of the deposits would amount to $400,000,000. In 
other words, the national banks are required to subscribe 
$500,000,000 of the money which is to constitute the working 
capital of the reserve banks. The national banks are not al- 
lowed to draw any interest on this money. They can not draw 
on it; under no circumstances can they use it. All this this 
Democratic Congress proposes to do in the face of the fifth 
amendment, which says that no person shall be deprived of his 
property without due process of law, as well as in the face of 
the other equally binding declaration that private property shall 
not be taken for public use without just compensation. The pro- 
ponents of this bill, of course, maintain that the banks are com- 
pensated; that they get due return for all the loss they 
will sustain; that they, along with the rest of the country gen- 
erally, will be benefited. If that be true, the banks would 
gladly do the things required of them in this bill without putting 
them to death in the event they do not. Your actions belie 
your words, gentlemen, when you make such a statement. 
POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


The next question to which I want to call your attention is 
the powers given the Federal reserve board by the bill. As 


enumerated by an influential Member of this House the other 
day, they are as follows: 

1. To readjust Federal reserve districts created by the reserve bank 
organization committee. 

2. To create new and additional districts to those created by the 
reserve bank organization committee. 

3. To prescri regulations for establishing branch offices of Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

. To designate the three directors of the Federal reserve bank 
specified in this act as class C. 

5. To remove any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank. 

6. To designate the chairman of the board of directors of Federal 
reserve bank. 

7. To prescribe regulations for maintenance of local office of Fed- 
eral reserve board on premises of Federal reserve bank. 

8. To designate the Federal reserve agent. 

9. To require and receive reports of Federal reserve agents. 

10. To fix compensation of Federal reserve agents. 

11. To review proceedings of boards of directors of Federal reserve 
banks fixing compensation of themselves. 

12. To remove chairman of board of directors of Federal reserve 
bank at pleasure and without notice. 

13. To prescribe rules and regulations for permitting State banks 
and trust companies to become members of Federal reserve bank. 

14. To pass upon a plications of State banks and trust companies 
to become members of Federal reserve bank. 

15. To est blish by-laws governing applications of State banks for 
membership. 

16. To require surrender of stock of State banking association or 
trust company upon receipt from Federal reserve bank of cash-paid 
subscription. 

17. To require Federal reserve bank upon notice to suspend State 
banking association or trust company and make payment to suspended 
member for its stock. 

18. To levy semiannual assessments on Federal reserve banks for 



































19. To examine accounts, books, and affairs of each Federal re- 
serve bank. 

20. To require such statements and reports of Federal reserve banks 
as it may deem necessary. 

21. To permit rediscount by Federal reserve banks of paper of other 
Federal reserve banks. 

22. To compel Federal reserve banks to rediscount paper of other 
Federal reserve banks. 

23. To suspend reserve requirements for not more than 30 days. 

24. To renew suspensions of reserve requirements for periods of not 
more than 15 days. 

25. To establish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which reserve 
ene of act may be permitted to fall below level provided for 
n act, 

26. To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

27. To add to number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associa- 
tions are subject to the reserve requirements of this act. 

28. To reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein as country banks at its discretion. 

29. To suspend officials of Federal reserve banks. 

30. To remove officials of Federal reserve banks for incompetency, 
fraud, or deceit. 

31. To require writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

32. To suspend for cause relating to violation of any of the provisions 
of this act the operations of any Federal reserve bank. 

33. To appoint a receiver for any Federal reserve bank for cause 
relating to violation of provisions of this act. 

34. To determine or define the character of paper eligible for discount. 

35. To fix the amount which cash reserve of Federal reserve bank 
must exceed outstanding demand liabilities to permit discount of paper 
for member banks. 

36. To prescribe rules and regulations governing the purchase and 
sale in the open market by Federal reserve banks of bankers’ bills and 
bills of exchange. 

37. To review rates of discount fixed by Federal reserve banks. 

38. To grant or refuse applications of Federal reserve banks to open 
and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies there for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting 
foreign bills of exchange. 

39. To approve apportionment made by Secretary of Treasury of Gov- 
ernment funds deposited in Federal reserve banks. 

40. To charge interest on Government deposits at joint discretion of 
Federal reserve board and Secretary of Treasury. 

41. To issue Federal reserve notes. ; 

42. To call upon Federal reserve banks at any time for additional 
security for Federal reserve notes issued to them. 

48. To assign letter or serial number to Federal reserve bank for 
notes issued to it. ; 

44. To require in its discretion Federal reserve banks to maintain on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 
per cent of notes issued to them. , : 

45. To grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application 
of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes. 

46. To establish rate of interest to be paid on Federal reserve notes. 

47. To prescribe regulations governing substitution of collateral se- 
curity for the protection of Federal reserve notes. 

48. To make and promulgate from time to time regulations governing 
the transfer of funds at par among Federal reserve banks. 

49. To exercise at its discretion the functions of a clearing house for 
Federal reserve banks. 

50. To designate a Federal reserve bank to act as clearing house for 
Federal reserve banks. 

51. To require each Federal reserve bank to exercise functions of 
clearing house for its shareholding banks. 

52. To prescribe period within which and regulations under which 
national-bank notes remaining outstanding after 20 years from the 
passage of this act may be recalled and redeemed by national banking 
associations. 

53. To require Federal reserve banks to maintain lawful reserve. 

54. To appoint receivers for Federal reserve banks failing to main- 
tain lawful reserve. 

55. To require examination of affairs of national banking associations 
as often as it deems necessary. 

56. To determine salaries to be received by bank examiners. 
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57. To assess expenses of bank examinations upon associations ex- 
amined. 

58. To require examinations of national banking associations in re- 
serve cities. 

59. To require examinations of Federal reserve banks. 

60. To add to the list of cities from time to time in which national 
banks shall not be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate. 

61. To exempt savings departments of national banking associations 
from any and every restriction upon classes or kinds of business govern- 
ing national banks. 


62. To prescribe rules and regulations governing savings departments 
of national banks. 


63. To make and publish lists of securities, paper, bonds, and other 
forms of investment which savings departments of national banks shall 
be authorized to buy, it not being necessary that said lists be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

64. To prescribe conditions and circumstances under which national 
banking associations capitalized at a million dollars or more may estab- 
lish_branches in foreign countries. 

65. To approve or reject applications of national banks to establish 
foreign branches. 

66. To perform the duties, functions, 
in this act. 

These are the express powers. What the implied powers 
are Heaven alone knows. At no time in the history of this 
country has any such power ever been given over the national 
banks of. the land. At no time in the history of the oldest 
national bank on American soil has there ever been such a 
bold and brazen attempt made to browbeat them by Federal en- 
actment into becoming servient tools of a great political organi- 
zation. “You scratch my back if you want me to scratch 
yourn,” says the Federal Government, spokesman for the Demo- 
cratic Party, to the national banks of the country. It says 
much more than that. It says, “ Do our bidding or die.” 

We hear much of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democracy. 
Often the teachings and preachings of these great men are 
rolled as sweet morsels on the tongue and under the tongue of 
the faithful—the latter-day saints of simon-pure Democracy. 
But in their banking and currency bill they are flying in the 
face of the teachings of Andrew Jackson. 

When he was President he read a report to his Cabinet. in 
September, 1833, in which he said: 

The bank is thus converted into a vast electioneering engine, which 
means to embroil the country in deadly feuds and, under cover of ex- 
penditures in themselves improper, extend its corruption through all 
the remifications of society. It is the desire of the President that the 
control of the banks and the currency shall, as far as possible, be 
entirely separated from the political power of the country, as well as 
wrested from an institution which has already attempted to subject 
the Government to its will. 

These are the words of Andrew Jackson. They were spoken 
with reference to the power given the national banks at that 
time; but this power, compared with the power that the Glass 
bill proposes to confer upon the Federal reserve board, amounts 
virtually to no power at all. And President Jackson, in his 
farewell address, speaking again with reference to the power of 
the national banks in his day, said: 

In the hands of this formidable power thus perfectly organized was 
also placed unlimited dominion over the amount of the circulating me- 
dium, giving it the power to regulate the value of property and the 
fruits of labor in every quarter of the Union and to bestow prosperity 
or bring ruin upon any city or section of the country as might best 
comport with its own interest or policy. 

And yet how weak, feeble, and puerile the power of the na- 
tional banks at that time compared with the gigantic power of 
the Federal reserve board under the provisions of this bill. 

The sponsors of this Glass-Owen bill contend that they are 
putting the banks under governmental control. But instead of 
placing the banks under governmental control they are putting 
them under political control. They are putting them under the 
control of a political board, at least five of whose seven mem- 
bers, in this instance, will be Democrats—Democrats, at least, 
distinguished for party service. Under their control will be put 
the 7,400 national and the 20,000 State banks and trust compa- 
nies of this country. 

These banks and trust companies have an aggregate deposit of 
$18,000,000,000. The Federal reserve board will have the power 
to compel these banks, or the banks have the right to get power 
from the Federal reserve board, to issue and distribute an un- 
limited amount of paper money to such sections of this country 
as the Federal reserve board may see fit and to deprive such 
other sections of this country as they see fit of the privilege of 
getting and using such paper money. 

This Federal reserve board, composed of seven members, five 
of whom are to be Democrats, will have it in their power to 
have issued and distributed to the Democratic sections of this 
Union an unlimited amount of paper money and to deny such 
right to the Republican sections of this great country. 

I am opposed to this partisan, unjust, and unfair bill, and I 
shall vote against it from the beginning to the end of its unholy 
passage. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Piatt]. 


or services specified or implied 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I hardly expected to come in so 
soon after the gentleman with whom I so violently agree and 
disagree, the gentleman’ from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], but I 
want to congratulate the gentleman on his loyalty to his party 
in spite of his opposition to the bill. I am afraid I shall have to 
disagree in part with some things that have been said by some 
of my colleagues on this side of the House in regard to the long- 
continued secret-caucus process to which this bill has been sub- 
jected. If I belonged to a party which included so many men 
who believe in fiat money, in coining cucumbers and corn tassels, 
in chasing bogie men, and in other forms of idiocy, I should be 
in favor of getting the bunch together in secret caucus and in ad- 
ministering chloroform and discipline, too. And, furthermore, in 
spite of the fact that I have been roasting here in Washiagton 
all summer waiting for an opportunity to do some work with 
the members of the Banking and Currency Committee, I feel 
like congratulating the gentleman from Virginia upon the suc- 
cess of the chloroform and discipline which he has administered. 

On the 23d of June the President of the United States came 
into this House and delivered a message on the currency ques- 
tion, which, boiled down and stripped of its rhetorical setting, 
was, in substance, as follows: 

This tariff bill, which you are about to pass in fulfillment of the 
pledges of the Democratic platform, is likely to cause trouble, and there- 
fore it is necessary to pass as soon as possible a currency bill to relieve 
the situation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of that message we are 
now considering a currency bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. GuLass] and the Democratic majority in this House on 
having annexed so much of the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich. This 
banking and currency bill before us is none other than the 
much-discussed “Aldrich plan” in disguise, so disguised as to 
make it seem to harmonize with the Democratic platform and 
with the financial ideas of the distinguished Secretary of State, 
who has won his present exalted position by being always wrong 
on all currency questions that have come before the people up 
to this time. The disguise is pretty thin in some places, a sort 
of X-ray disguise, so thin that you can see right through it to 
the motive back of it without spectacles. Thus what are really 
in effect bank notes ‘“ purport on their faces” to be greenbacks; 
that was the language of the bill as it was first introduced, but 
“purport on their faces” was a little too much of a joke and 
was stricken out. In its place we find the statement that “the 
said notes shall be the obligations of the United States”; yet 
they are in fact made the obligations of the Federal reserve 
banks, which are required to keep a reserve of 334 per cent 
against them and to mortgage all their assets for their security. 
The explanation of this contradiction lies in the fact that the 
Democratic platform and Mr. Bryan have declared that “all 
money must be issued by the Government,” and Mr. Bryan 
regards bank notes as money. 

The Democratic platform and Mr. Bryan also declared in no 
uncertain tones against a central bank and against the Aldrich 
plan, yet this bill creates a central bank just the same. You 
can not see it easily—it is disguised so as to fool the good 
people who believe in Mr. Bryan and in the Democratic plat- 
form—but it is there just the same. The central reserve 
association of the Aldrich plan has been split up into not less 
than 12 regional or Federal reserve banks in order to get votes 
and to disguise the fact that their main features are borrowed 
from a wicked Republican measure; but, horrible as it may 
seem, the central bank peeps through the cracks, the spaces 
made by splitting up the central reserve bank into regional 
banks. It is a Government-controlled central bank, to be 
sure, and confined to the rediscounting of notes and the issue 
of paper currency, but no less a central bank—a bank within or 
behind a group of banks. 

A careful comparison of this bill with the bill introduced 
by the National Monetary Commission—the Aldrich commis- 
sion—will show that more than half of the former is taken 
from the latter. All the main outline ideas of the bill come 
from the Aldrich plan—the idea of organizing for the pooling 
of reserves, to be available for aiding individual banks through 
rediscounting their short-time commercial paper; the idea of 
obtaining capital for the banker’s bank or banks by subscrip- 
tions from the national banks themselves; the 20 per cent sub- 
scription idea, with 10 per cent to be paid in and the other 10 
per cent to be subject to call; the idea of having the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency serve as an organization committee and 
also serve on the board of control—all these and many minor 
ideas are borrowed from the Aldrich plan. 

This bill obtains much of its strength and some of its weak- 
ness from the Aldrich plan. Some ideas that were good if 
applied to a single central reserve association are sources of 
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weakness as applied to a series of comparatively small Federal 
banks, with a capital no greater than $5,000,000. Doubtless 
$5,000,000 looks like a good deal to many of us. It did to me 
until I reflected that there are in every one of the large cities 
of the United States single buildings that are worth as much 
or more than that, and in some cities a great many such build- 
ings. Now, a $5,000,000 institution in a city which has a reve- 
nue from taxation of $150,000,000 would not seem like a very 
large or a very imposing or even a very substantial institution. 
In such a city many business firms and corporations, and doubt- 
less some banks, would have far larger capital than the mini- 
mum capital of the Federal reserve bank. I do not suppose 
there will be more than one Federal reserve bank in the city of 
New York and the surrounding metropolitan district, but under 
the terms of this bill there might be three or four of them 
there, as the capital of the national banks alone of the city of 
New York is about $120,000,000. You woutd need to add only 
a few of the great State banks to bring it up to $150.000.000. 
Even one Federal reserve bank with a capital of $15,000,000 
in New York City would be overtopped by five national banks 
of the great city, and a $20.000,000 Federal reserve bank would 
be overtopped by three of them. 

This points to one of the weaknesses of this adaptation of 
the Aldrich plan to the Democratic platform. It was all well 
and good to obtain capital for a central reserve association by 
subscription from member banks, with the provision that in- 
creases or decreases should be in proportion to increases or 
decreases of capitalization of member banks, but with the cen- 
tral reserve association split up into not less than 12 Federal 
reserve banks this plan of raising capital becomes a source of 
weakness. 

The failure of a member bank decreases automatically the 
capital of the Federal reserve bank of the district and might 
impair its capital just when its assistance would be most 
needed. The National City and the Bank of Commerce of New 
York City alone will own $5,000,000 of the capital in the New 
York City Federal reserve bank, or one-third of it, supposing 
that the Federal reserve bank will have $15,000,000 of capital, 
or one-fourth if a $20,000,000 capital. Now, what would happen 
to the Federal reserve bank of New York if those two national 
banks should fail? Perhaps you will say they can not fail. 
Well, then, they are safer banks to-day in which to keep coun- 
try reserves than the New York Federal reserve bank will be. 
What would happen if one of them should fail? Would the 
Federal reserve bank be able to extend any help to the other 
banks of the city? It would not; and its inability to help would 
eause other failures and the suspension of specie payments in 
New York and probably all over the country. There are at 
least 10 other banks in New York whose failure would cause 
serious embarrassment to a local Federal reserve bank in that 
city. 5 

Now, let us look at this weakness of the split-up Aldrich plan 
in another light. The New York City national banks combined 
have a capital of $120.200,000 and the banks of New York State 
a capital of $171,600,000. Add the capital of the New England 
banks, $105,776,000, and you have $277.376,000, or about one- 
fourth of the capitalization of the banks of the whole United 
States. Add the capitalization of the banks of Pennsylvania, 
$118,034,000, and you have $395.410.000, or considerably more 
than one-third of the capitalization of the whole United States. 
Your Federal reserve banks in New York, New England, and 
Pennsylvania then will have a capitalization of $39,541,000, out 
of a total of about $105,000.000, without counting any State 
bank or trust company capitalization. Call it $40,000,000 for 
convenience of figuring, or $45,000,000 with New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia figured in. Now, 










































































































































































































































































Suppose three Federal reserve banks to be organized for this 
territory and nine for the rest of the country. Those nine 
would have an average capital of less than $7,000.000 each, and 
as the Chicago Federal reserve bank would certainly have a 
capital of $15.000.000 all the others would be held down pretty 
close to the minimum; there would be scarcely $6,000,000 left 
for each of them, and as St. Louis, a central reserve city, would 
probably have a bank of $10.000.000, most ‘of the rest would 
be $5,000,000 banks and of no great strength. 

In all probability neither the banks nor the people would 
have any great confidence in these numerous reserve banks—at 
least not until they had demonstrated their soundness and use- 
fulness. If even a small number of the national banks in some 
of these districts should elect to take out State charters, and 
if none of the State banks should choose to come in, some of 
the districts could not organize Federal reserve banks at all. 

All that were organized would be greatly overtopped by the 
Federal reserve bank in New York City; and in case of a seri- 
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ous financial disturbance we should probably have a recur- 
rence of the breakdown of the check-collection machinery that 
we saw in 1907, for each individual Federal reserve bank 
would be under the same inducements to strengthen its own 
reserves at the expense of the Federal reserve banks of other 
districts, as the individual, national, and State banks hare 
to-day in a crisis. In the end there mizht even be a resort to 
the great clearing-house associations for help, and clearing- 
house certificates might have to be issued despite the prohibi- 
tion on page 36, line 7. 

It will be noted that the bill provides that not less than 12 
Federal reserve districts shall be created. There may be as 
many more as can obtain a capital of $5.000,000, the apparent 
purpose being to create as many as possible of these Federal 
reserve banks and make them as small and as weak as possible. 
It has been stated that Mr. Bryan wanted to create as many as 
50 of them and that a well-known Senator wanted one for every 
State. 

The effort in this bill to compel national banks to contribute 
to the capital of the Federal reserve banks follows as a neces- 
sary corollary to the effort to organize as many as possible of 
the reserve banks. The Aldrich plan provided for voluntary 
subscriptions from the banks, as, obviously, sufficient capital 
could be obtained in that way to start a single strong central 
reserve association; but without compulsion certainly suflicient 
capital can not possibly be obtained for 12 or more Federal 
reserve banks. I believe this effort at compulsion is, never- 
theless, one of the most inexcusable and most dangerous fea- 
tures of the bill. It may disrupt our national banking system 
and is, in my judgment, entirely unnecessary to the cdrrying 
out of the general scheme of the bill. Enough capital to or- 
ganize two or three strong Federal reserve banks can un- 
doubtedly be obtained without compulsion, and the system 
would develop naturally and gradually without the compulsory 
feature and without the provision for not less than 12. 

The framers of the bill seem to think that if they take out 
the “not less than 12” provision the result will be a single 
central bank, because bankers generally favor that plan. I 
think they have not reckoned upon the force of local pride and 
enterprise. Certainly each of the present central reserve cities 
will want a Federal reserve bank. San Francisco and other 
large centers will not be far behind in their demands if they 
ean raise the capital. Doubtless there is some politics in the 
plan of having not less than 12. It is expected to obtain votes 
and local faver, and the same force would operate to create 
more than one bank by voluntary subscriptions. It would 
furthermore be easy to insert a provision that there should be 
not less than 4. 

I believe the single reserve association provided for in the 
Aldrich plan would be very much superior to the plan of this 
bill, but I should have no serious objection to a division of the 
country into five or six Federal reserve districts. In fact, the 
latter plan has some advantages, especially in facilitating the 
redemption or recall of Federal reserve notes or currency 
issued. I regard the provision on page 81 that no Federal re- 
serve bank can pay out the Federal reserve notes of another 
Federal reserve bank as one of tbe most valuable features in 
the bill. It is, of course, borrowed from the Canadian banking 
system, and should work to produce real elasticity in the is- 
sues of Federal reserve notes, if such issues ever amount to 
anything. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to arrange 
such a system with a single central reserve association with 
branches, and the scheme of taxing the issues provided in the 
Aldrich plan, borrowed from the German Reichsbank, is dis- 
tinctly inferior. 

On the other hand, the central association with branches 
would provide for more nearly uniform interest rates through- 
out the country, even if the redisecount rate were not fixed by 
law at a uniform rate. The Democratic Party, by breaking 
down the old United States Bank, and by persistent opposition 
to a really national system of banking, has condemned the 
South and West to the payment of much higher rates of inter- 
est than they should be paying. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman spoke of the Democratic 
Party breaking down the national banks——— 

Mr. PLATT. The old United States Bank. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did not the Southwest get along all right 
until the Republican Party passed this banking act? We never 
suffered from 1836 to 1860. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman can answer that question as well 
as I can. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But have not I answered it better? 
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Mr. PLATT. That is for the gentleman to judge, or the 
House. I shall have a further answer later. 

We have really no national banking system in this country. 
Our national banks are local institutions. Doubtless there are 
great advantages in our free banking plan, as it has been called, 
as there are also great disadvantages, particularly for rapidly 
developing sections like the West and South. We have no safe, 
easy means of loaning the money which accumulates in the res- 
ervoirs of capital in the East, where it is often most in demand 
in the West and South, as Canada has. 

I was very much surprised to find that a small country bank 
in my district, a bank with only $25,000 capital, located in a 
little village of about 2,000 people, was loaning a considerable 
part of its deposits to cotton planters in the South. This bank, 
like many other country banks in the long-settled portions of 
the country, has much larger deposits than it can possibly loan 
at home. It is making its loans to cotton planters, however, not 
directly, but through middlemen; that is, by purchasing guar- 
anteed notes through note brokers and guaranty associations, 
who, of course, make a profit. The cotton planters pay 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent for their money, and the bank gets 6 per cent. 
Inasmuch as considerable of the money in my district is still 
lonned at 5 per cent, the transactions are profitable to the bank, 
but if we had some safe way of loaning directly in the West or 
South the borrowers would pay a lower rate through elimination 
of the middleman. 

If you should go through North Dakota or Montana, you 
would find people paying 8 per cent on perfectly well secured 
notes, though right over the border in Canada people are bor- 
rowing at 6 and 7 per cent from the great Canadian banks. 

The Bank of Montreal, the Dominion Bank, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, and other Canadian banks collect the money 
which accumulates in the East and loan it through their own 
branches where their greatest demand for it is in the West, 
and the differences in rate between Montreal and Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan are, I am told, seldom more than 1 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it disturb my friend for me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr, PLATT. Not at all. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman mentioned a few moments ago 
that he was surprised to learn that a small bank in a small 
village in his State was loaning its deposits indirectly to the 
cotton planters of the South. Has the gentleman any data to 
show the size of the notes which this bank handles? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I have not. That is something 

Mr. WINGO. They were to the large cotton planters, were 
they not? 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose they were, because they came from 
guaranty associations that would not be likely to guarantee 
notes unless they were the notes of large planters. 

Mr. WINGO. What per cent did they get? 

Mr. PLATT. The bank got 6 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman in his experience found 
any banks in New York State that loan to the small farmers of 
the South at 7 per cent? 

Mr. PLATT. Directly? 

Mr. WINGO. Directly or indirectly. 

Mr. PLATT. Not excepting in that once instance, in which 
I understood the cotton planters paid 7 per cent. They may 
lave paid more. I do not know exactly what the rate of inter- 
est was. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the extent, is it, of the gentleman’s 
information as to the rate of interest that the small farmers of 
the South pay? 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. WINGO. 





I think they were large farmers. 
They were land notes, were they not? 

Mr. PLATT. They were loans that were made on the cotton 
crop. ‘They purchased the notes in the early spring, and they 
were paid off in the fall, I think in November. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will recognize that there is 


quite a difference between the problem that confronts the small | 


farmer who makes only 8 or 10 bales of cotton a year and the 
large plantation that produces 10,000 bales. The gentleman rec- 
oguizes the difference that confronts them, does he not? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; and those conditions ought to be taken 
care of by local associations, something of the kind that was 
spoken of by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] last night. 
There should be farm credit associations all over this country 
that would loan directly to the farmers and that would have 
control, so that they would know that’ they are loaning safely. 
There are something like 50 granges in my district, where the 
farmers are largely dairymen. They all know each other and 


they know what every man is worth, but for some reason or 
other they have not formed such a credit association yet. 
are talking about it, but so far they have not got busy. 


They 


Our individual banking system, with its multitude of smal! 
local units, is better for the East, which gets a very low rate, 
but unfortunate for the West and South, where the rates are 
sometimes double those that prevail in New England and New 
York. The banks in most eastern cities, small and large, at 
times have deposits much larger than are needed at home, and 
this is particularly true of the country banks in neighborhoods 
that are attractive as places of residence, as in my district. 
Nearly all such eastern banks invest their funds largely in 
bonds, railroad bonds, municipal bonds, State bonds, and so 
forth. This they do partly to obtain liquid assets, to be consid- 
ered a secondary reserve, and bankers in my district have told 
me that they consider it good banking to invest about one-third 
of their deposits in bonds; but as these bonds never yield more 
than 5 per cent, and often do not yield as much as 4 per cent, 
such investments would not be made if there were a steady de- 
mand for their funds on the security of good commercial paper 
at home. Of course they purchase such commercial paper as 
comes into the market from time to time through the note 
brokers, but here again the middle man intervenes and gets 
part of the profit. 

In my own city, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, the de- 
posits in the banks—four national banks, a trust company, and 
a savings bank—amount to about $25,000,000, the savings bank 
alone having on deposit about $15,000,000. Naturally no such 
enormous sum can be profitably employed at home and the say- 
ings bank has made a great many of its loans in New York 
City on mortgages bearing as low as 4 per cent interest. Our 
national banks all have large investments in bonds. 

I might say that their statements show that nearly all of 
them have their capital and surplus invested in bouds. The 
average bank of this kind, when it wants help, does not take 
commercial notes for rediscount, but the method is to take some 
bonds down to New York and get money on collateral in that 
way at a low rate of interest. The same thing is true of a great 
many other eastern communities, and the most notable example 
I know of is to be found within 75 miles of Washington, at the 
little city of Frederick, Md., a city of scarcely over 12,000 people. 
One of the four national banks in that city, a bank with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, has deposits amounting to $3,300,000 and owuis 
bonds to the amount of $1,300,000. 

Now, the point I am getting at is that if President Andrew 
Jackson and the Democrats of his day had been wise enough to 
know how to reform the old United States bank, instead of de- 
stroying it, even if they had not been willing to give it national 
competition by allowing the great eastern banks to establish 
branches in other States, much of this wealth that accumulates 
in eastern centers could easily and naturally be spread through- 
out the country, without the intervention of middlemen, at 
lower rates than those which have prevailed and are now pre- 
yailing throughout the West and South. 

I think there are some valid objections to the provision in the 
Aldrich plan for uniform rediscount rates, regardless of local 
conditions, but they are objections which appeal more to the 
student of banking than to the people at large, and I should 
think the Democratic Party would have pretty hard work de- 
fending them among people who are paying from 8 to 10 per 
cent on good paper. Even without the legal provision that the 
rediscounting rates should be uniform, a single central reserve 
bank or association would undoubtedly automatically operate 
toward greater uniformity and toward lower rates for the West 
and South than can possibly be the case with the scheme pro- 
vided in this bill of not less than 12 Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman submit to 
one question? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If this central and branch bank system is so 
clearly the right thing, why in the world has not the Republican 
Party put that system into operation during the 60 years of its 
reign? 

Mr. PLATT. I will say to the gentleman that the same 
prejudices that built up the opposition in the Democratic Party 
have prevailed to a certain extent in the Republican Party and 
have only recently ‘been cleared away a little. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman thinks his party is tarred with 
the same feather? 

Mr. PLATT. I think if the people understood that you could 
go over to Canada and borrow money for 2 per cent less than 
it can be bad on this side of the line they would know 
that there is something wrong about the present system. It 
is because now you can not spread the capital that accumulates 
in the East over the West safely. 

Mr. HARDY. I understood the gentlemen to criticize the 
| Democratic Party for not providing a remedy for the conditions 


Does the gentleman yield? 
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he speaks of, and yet there has been a delay of 60 years under 
the Republican administration to bring about these reforms. 
Mr. PLATT. Really the Republicans led to the views ex- 
pressed in the bill that is before us. 
NOTE ISSUES. 


I have said that the currency provided for in this bill is 
really bank currency, though on its face it appears to. be 
United States Government currency. I have also said that 
the Federal reserve board, which is to issue it through and 
to the banks, has been constituted practically a central bank 
of issue under Government control. You will notice on page 
32, lines 7 to 10, that the Federal reserve board is given dis- 
cretion with regard to the issues of Federal reserve notes to 
applying Federal reserve banks, and you will also notice on 
the same page that the Federal reserve board or the local 
Federal reserve agent is authorized to charge “such rate of 
interest on said amount as may be established by the Federal 
reserve board, which rate shall not be less than one-half of 1 
per cent per annum.” 

This, of course, is said to be merely the equivalent of the 
present tax of one-half of 1 per cent upon bank notes, but it is 
not called a tax but a “rate of interest,’ and may be fixed at 
any point above one-half of 1 per cent which the board shall 
determine. The word “interest” is apparently used with 
malice prepense. In other words, the board is given full 
powers of a bank except the receiving of deposits. It issues 
notes on collateral security, practically rediscounting the once 
rediscounted notes of the Federal reserve banks applying to it. 

Now, apart from the question of the advisability of issuing 
these notes as Government notes, and apart from the danger 
of allowing them to be redeemed in lawful money—green- 
backs—it is certainly a clumsy means of getting notes into 
circulation in response to the demand, almost as clumsy in 
fact as that provided in the Vreeland-Aldrich emergency cur- 
rency plan, and there is clearly the possibility that politics or 
favoritism to some particular locality for political effect may 
at some time become a factor. 

It may be said also that if the Government, or a board ap- 
pointed by the President, is going to be given full discretionary 
powers of note issue on collateral security, it should also be given 
the right to receive deposits. In other words, the Federal reserve 
board might as well become in every respect a central bank 
with full power as to be merely a bank of issue half concealed 
behind the reserve banks, over which it is already givei so 
much control as to make them little more than branches. 

I agree fully with what has been said by my colleague from 
California about the folly of issuing these notes as Government 
obligations. They should be bank notes, pure and simple, de- 
pendent wholly upon good banking and a sufficient reserve for 
their security. 

It seems to be particularly difficult, as has already been said, 
to make many people understand that a bank note is not money 
any more than a certified check is money. A bank note, like a 
check, is merely a promise to pay on demand. To make it read 
on its face as the obligation of the United States, like a green- 
back or a Treasury note, is to be guilty of practicing a certain 
amount of deceptioa, and may lead to defeating in time to come 
one of the chief purposes of this bill, the establishment of an 
elastic currency. Checks provide an elastic currency so far as 
they go. They are issued when wanted, and come back to the 
bank for cancellation naturally when they have fulfilled their 
mission of transferring credit from one person to another. 
Bank notes ought to come back ina similar fashion after fulfill- 
ing their mission in order to be elastic. Being issued for uniform 
small amounts, they naturally pass through more hands than a 
check drawn to pay only a particular account, but they are none 
the less instruments of credit and not money. Nor is there any 
considerable increase in profit to a bank from issuing notes 
which regularly come back to it, as in Canada through the clear- 
ing houses, than there is from giving credit on the books of the 
bank upon which to draw checks or drafts. The difference in 
profit is mostly caused by the greater bookkeeping involved in 
collecting the checks and transferring the credits on the books. 

In other words, the much-discussed note-issue privilege is 
not a privilege, as banking goes to-day, of any great value to a 
bank. It does not give the bank the right or privilege of con- 
trolling the money of the country, nor does it give to private 
individuals the right of “coning paper,’ as it is said by so 
many cranks. 


UNFAIR TO COUNTRY BANKS, 


This bill though improved in its sections applying to reserves 
is still unfair, in my opinion, to the country banks, and in 
spite of some efforts to create a contrary impression it is the 
country banks which are the real objectors to the bill rather 


than the big city banks. Every Member of this House whose 
constituency lies in a country-bank district knows this from 
the letters he has received. Scarcely a‘ single country bank 
can be found that is in favor of the plan. Most of them resent 
particularly the effort to force them to subscribe to the capital 
of the Federal reserve banks on pain of forfeiture of their 
charters, and some have declared flatly that if this provision 
is retained they will give up their charters as national banks 
and reorganize as State banks. In my own city all but one of 
the four national banks were formerly State banks, organized 
before the national banking act passed, and they are still 
known by the same names they took as State banks. They 
would lose little or nothing in prestige by going out of the 
national system, and two of them would lose little through the 
sale of the bonds they hold to secure circulation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When those four 
national banks, did they include in 
“national ”? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but here is a strange thing: You will 
find in nearly every old town a First National Bank, and that 
First National Bank is generally the bank that was organized 
last. The first national banking act, passed in 1863, did not 
allow the State banks to organize with their old names, and they 
would not come in. They did not want to give up their old 
names. They thought the new system was something of an 
experiment. Consequently in every town a group of men got 
together and organized the First National Bank, which, of 
course, was a younger organization than any of those already 
in existence. So the First National Bank in my town is the 
last bank that was organized in that town. 

In 1865 the law was amended so that State banks could come 
in with their old names, and the Merchants’ Bank reorganized 
as a national bank and was called the Merchants’ National 
Bank, and the Farmers’ Bank was reorganized as the Farmers’ 
National Bank, but in popular language the word “ National ” 
is not used except with regard to the First National Bank. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In ordinary banking circles what is the 
advantage that a national bank has over a State bank? 

Mr. PLATT. I think to-day it is very little. Of course origi- 
nally, when Government bonds bore 6 or 7 per cent interest, 
there was quite a profit in the note circulation, but to-day, with 
2 per cent bonds, there is very little. One of our banks has 3 
per cent bonds, and the cashier of that bank told me: “ We can 
get out of this system and not lose a cent on our bonds.” To- 
day there is practically no profit in circulation, except when the 
needs for currency are a great deal more than any ordinary 
demand. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I understand the gentleman 
to say that he believes that most of the country banks are 
opposed to this measure. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true in my district, and so far as I have 
heard in many other districts. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does not the gentleman think 
that it is confined yery largely to banks where the demand for 
money is not as great as the deposits and other resources, to 
banks where the deposits are very large, and where the local 
demand for money is not sufficient to take up or utilize all their 
deposits? 

Mr. PLATT. I hardly think so. Of course that is true of my 
district and of many of the country bankers with whom I have 
talked. I have talked with the country bankers in parts of 
Maryland, more or less, and I know they feel just as our 
bankers do at home. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
his country bankers, in his district in North Dakota, are in 
favor of the bill or against it? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The majority of them are in 
favor of it, and that leads me to believe that where the demand 
for money is greater than the supply, where the deposits are 
not sufficient to take care of the needs of the locality, the banks 
are in favor of this Glass measure. 

Mr. PLATT. In other words, some of them have an idea 
that this measure is going to draw money out of New York and 
deposit it where they can get at it, I suppose? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No. 

Mr. PLATT. I am afraid they are going to be disappointed. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman said that formerly the 
banks made more money on their circulation than they now do. 
Is it not a fact that formerly they had to pay such a high pre- 
mium on the bonds that they did not like to take out circula- 
tion? 

Mr. PLATT. When they first went into it that was hardly 


true. 
LINDBERGH. 


banks 
their 


reorganized as 
names the word 


Mr. 


You mean formerly, under the State 
banking law. 
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on land? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has expired. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 


gentleman. 


Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. As a large part of their money 
is invested in farm lands on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
actual value of the land, is not that a better form of security 
or just as good security as when stock fluctuates from 10 to 


20 and 30 points a day? 


Mr. PLATT. I should, doubt that. That may be true of 
farm mortgages in Iowa, where lands are quickly salable; but, 
as a matter of fact, fluctuations on the stock exchange are not 
very large. They go up and down some, and in the case of panic 
they go up and down a good deal. I do not see any material 
difference between loaning money on divided property like 
stocks and bonds—which mean simply divided ownership—than 
on loaning money on whole property. Most of us can not go 
out and buy a bank or a factory or a railroad, and the best 
that we can do is to raise a little money and buy a part of 
one. We can go to the bank and borrow part of the money. 
I will say this, that as a basis for issuing notes commercial 
paper is better than bonds. Commercial notes are supposed 
to be based on actual goods on the way to market, goods which 
will pay the notes at maturity. As a matter of fact, they do 
not pay themselves off. They are frequently renewed. This 
idea of commercial paper is largely based on the old-fashioned 
idea that when people buy goods they give notes for the goods. 
That is not done to-day nearly as much as formerly. We pay 
nowadays by discounting our own notes and pay the bills in 
10 days to obtain a reduction or discount. The notes so made 
are on their faces accommodation paper. Whether they are 
negotiable under this bill or not I can not say. It is doubtful. 
The use of that class of paper is increasing all of the time, 
and the old class of paper where people gave three months’ 
notes to those from whom they bought goods is going out of use. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not touch upon the possible effect of 
the initial contraction and final expansion and inflation prob- 
able under this bill, as others will cover those points, but shall 
conclude my remarks by saying that if this bill could be 
amended to take out the compulsory feature and to make the 
note issues distinctly bank notes, I believe I should vote for 
it. Without those amendments I must vote against it, for I do 
not believe there is any reason for rushing through an im- 
perfect bill of this kind at this time even though it does contain 
many good features. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HineBaueH]. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, strange as it may seem, 
the two classes of our citizens—the farmer and the laboring 
man, the food and wealth producers of the Nation—whose inter- 
ests are most directly affected by this legislation, have had less 
to say about the terms and provisions of this bill than the 


banker and the politician. 


of the devious and uncertain methods employed in effecting 
important legislation I sometimes wonder who it is that is 
being represented by the American Congress—the masses or the 
classes. The Democrats say they represent the masses in secret 
committee and in secret caucus. The Republicans confess and 
avoid the charge that for a generation they have represented 


the classes. 


The Progressives aver that they will honestly endeavor to 
justly represent all our people and give to each an open, square, 
honest deal; and when intrusted with power I believe they will. 

It is not my purpose to consume much time or to attempt a 
scientific discussion of the banking business. There are three 
reasons for that statement: In the first place, I could not get 
the time from those that control it in this House; in the second 
place, I have no scientific knowledge of the subject; and, in the 
third place, very few of us would understand it if I did. 

My knowledge and experience in banking covers a period of 
about 20 years. I feel warranted in asserting that during that 
period I have had an intimate knowledge of banking from the 
standpoint of the man who pays the interest. I do not boast 
when I say that during that time I have contributed my full 
share toward the prosperity of the banks in my home town. 


That looks as though money was at a pretty low rate in New 
York. A central reserve bank, in my opinion, would tend to 
spread these low rates all over the country. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. In speaking of the safety of 
loans on stock-exchange collateral the gentleman mentions that 
that is the safest form and the most liquid. As a matter of fact, 
in time of great stress and financial flurry, does not the gentle- 
man think that a bank, for instance, like a State savings bank 
in the Middle West would have a large portion of its money 
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It is the man who pays the interest that makes the business 
profitable. 

It is very possible that my particular kind of banking experi- 
ence has influenced me somewhat in favor of honest methods 
and against interlocking directorates and dishonest manipula- 
tions of the people’s money by the kings and queens of frenzied 
finance. 

It may be that my knowledge of banking, acquired as it was, 
has created in me a desire to live to see the moisture soaked 
out of all stocks and bonds which do not honestly represent 
intrinsic value, dollar for dollar. 

I hope the day is not far distant when it will be a crime to 
capitalize hot air and sell it to the people. A system of banking 
that makes it possible for men like B. F. Yoakum and his asso- 
ciates to use the deposits of the people to buy a railroad for 
$3,000,000 and then issue $10,000,000 worth of bonds on that 
same property and not put a dollar of that vast sum back into 
the property by way of road extension or betterments of equip- 
ment is badly in need of reform. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, the day will speedily come when 
enough men in Congress will have the courage to pass a law 
in the interest of the people that will make such transactions 
a criminal offense. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that day will come just as soon as 
the Progressive Party assumes control of the Government. I 
warn you gentlemen of the second minority to leave your sink- 
ing ship before the life preservers are all gone and get aboard 
the good ship “ Progress” while there is still opportunity for 
“all ye who are weary and heavy laden”; for I say to you that 
she is steaming ahead full speed under the flag of an awakened 
public conscience and she is due to arrive in port March 4, 1917, 
loaded to the gunwales with a cargo of machinery intended to 
place the Government back in the hands of the people, and that 
machinery will be labeled: “ Initiative, referendum, recall, pref- 
erential presidential primaries, equal suffrage for women, and 
the short ballot.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. If it is a short one. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Has the good ship “ Progress” 
been taken off the rocks since last Tuesday? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. If the gentleman refers to the election 
in Maine I am very glad to answer the question. I want to 
say to the gentlemen of this House that until the election oc- 
curred in Maine I was not dead sure whether I belonged to a 
real party. I want to say to you now, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of this House, that I do know that I belong to a real 
party and that they cast nearly 7,000 votes in a standpat, rock- 
ribbed, hidebound Republican district in Maine, with unlimited 
money and machinery, and at a time when a Democratic tariff 
bill was waved in their faces as a reason why they should vote 
for the Republican candidate; and the result of the election in 
Maine demonstrated to me, gentlemen, that I do belong to a 
party that is in this land to stay, and if you live long enough 
you will observe the truth of that statement. I want to say 
in further answer to the gentleman that on*the basis of the 
percentage ratio of the vote cast in Maine, in the presidential 
election of 1916 throughout the Nation there will be enough 
Progressive votes to keep the second minority—the Republican 
Party—where it is to-day. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. A. short one. 

Mr. ADAMSON. When gentlemen persist in asking ques- 
tions about Maine is it not well to remember, according to 
the poet, that Maine always was “hell bent” even in times 
when a more respectable party was running against them than 
now ? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, the action of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] in resigning from the Ways 
and Means Committee and the reasons given by him are signifi- 
eant of a new order of things in governmental affairs in this 
country. The gentleman should, and I beiieve will, become a 
member of the Progressive Party. After nearly three years of 
service in this House he finds that the system built up by the Re- 
publican Party and perpetuated by the Democratic Party makes 
his efforts to represent his district so hopeless that he felt con- 
strained to say: 

I have had no part in making the tariff bill which passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. I shall have none. I am over- 
whelmed, discouraged, disheartened by the uselessness and the terrible 
fruitlessness of it all. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. [For a question. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Only to suggest to the gentle- 
man that Mr. ANDERSON was up in Maine advising voters to 
stand by the Republican Party only last week. 
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Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
question—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is a suggestion. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. That Mr. ANDERSON evidently, when he 
got back from Maine, found out the thing for him to do was to 
stand up on the floor of the House and read his declaration to 
the rock-ribbed members of the Republican Party, and that is 
what he did, and he said—I quote: 

There is yet another essential to good legislation. It is that the 
acts of Representatives should be always open to the scrutiny of the 
public. The Constitution recognizes this, for it provides: 

** Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings and from time to 
time publish the same * * * and the yeas and nays of the Mem- 
bers of either House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the Journal,” _ 

The caucus destroys the force of this provision. The caucus is the 
real legislative body, and its proceedings are essentially secret. The 
yeas and nays and the proceedings of the House are valuable records 
to the public only when they record the real transactions of the House 
and the real attitude of its membership. The real attitude of the 
majority party, under which the caucus system is in complete control 
of legislation, is disclosed only in the caucus, and hence the record 
provided by the Constitution is a false or at least inaccurate and use- 
less one. 

7 we a a * ca a 

The same reasoning which now attempts to justify a caucus would 
justify a despotism I can not believe in a despotism because I know 
that despots have done some good in the world. Nor does the right 
of representation seem less precious because it is denied by this benevo- 
lent beast, the caucus, 


The caucus holds the same place in legislation that the holding com- 
pany does in finance. 


The holding company enables a few men to control the policy of 
great corporations by the investment of a small amount of eapital 

The caucus enables a few men to control the policy of legislation by 
the exercise of a limited amount of power. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] has occupied two positions, one being that of*a Member of 
the House where the majority kept him from having anything 
to say, and another on a committee where he had nothing to 
say, and just to point a moral and adorn a tale, he gave up that 
position to which no salary attached and held on to the one that 
did. Was not that good judgment? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Well, I do not think that is a question 
I am really called upon to answer. I believe Mr. ANDERSON 
was actuated by a high patriotic sense of duty to the people of 
his district, and from his standpoint did the only thing for 
him to do, feeling as he did. If he had asked my advice I 
would have said to the gentleman from Minnesota, “ For God's 
sake stay where you are and stand by Mr. Murpock on that 
committee and make its hearings open and not secret,” and then 
he would be able to come in the Progressive Party, as surely 
he will in the next election, and say “I bave done all that I 
could to help the people of my district.” 

After all, gentlemen, what a farce are these debates that are 
beiag carried on here in this House? Four hundred and thirty- 
five Members constitute the membership of this House. Of 
that number, less than 75 at any time have listened to the 
different Members as they have presented their remarks and 
their ideas upon this important question of currency legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Thatis true now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I presume that the American people 
suppose that these conditions do not exist. Our only excuse, 
perhaps, for taking up the time of the House at all in these 
discussions is that our views on these-important subjects may 
be inserted in the Recorp and sent out to the people at home, 
so that the people may have at least some way of finding out 
what we think on these subjects and how we propose to vote on 
them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Well, I can only say to that, if it is a 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman began his speech with a 
statement that his relation with the banks had been as a bor- 
rewer. I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows from 
his banking experience how a banker tells to what use the 
money that the borrower takes from the bank is to be put? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will say to the gentleman that if an 
applicant has an honest face and looks as though he belonged 
to the Progressive Party, the banker does not ask him any 
guestions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am serious about the question. I wil? 
ask the gentleman this: If he applies to his local bank for 
money he gives his local bank a note, as a rule, and there is no 
inquiry passing between the banker and the gentleman as to 
what use the money is to be put. But how does the bank in a 
city determine whether the money borrowed is not to be used 
for the purchase of stocks or bonds? 





Mr. HINEBAUGH. The banker does not ask the borrower a 
question unless he suspects that the borrower is untruthful, 
But I will say this: I believe it is the rule, especially in coun- 
try towns, for bankers in loaning a large sum of money to first 
ascertain what that money is to be used for. . 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow an 
interruption ? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not the rule everywhere, whether it is in 
the small town or in the large town, to ascertain that informa- 
tion? And as a matter of fact under the Canadian system 
does not the banker require each one of his patrons who does 
a considerable business with him to furnish him with an item- 
ized statement of all his business transactions or prospective 
business transactions during the year? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think that is done in the majority 
of cases in this country. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, undoubtedly it is. Probably it would not 
be the case if the gentleman from Kansas wanted a small ac- 
commodation merely, but if the gentleman should want to bor- 
rew money to the extent of ten thousand, twenty thousand, or 
thirty thousand, or forty thousand. or fifty thousand dollars, it 
would be a very improvident banker, indeed, who would not 
first find out what use was going to be made of that money. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Does not that depend entirely upon 
whether or not a man is acquainted with the bank? I know 
as a matter of fact, by my own experience in the banking busi- 
ness, that the bankers do not ask such questions if they know 
a man himself. Of course, if a stranger comes to the bank and 
wants to borrow. they find out. 

Mr. GLASS. That is to say, if they know the man and his 
habits and to what use he is going to put his money, they will 
not ask the questions. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I think, as a rule, the country banker 
knows what his patron is going to do with the money. 

Mr. RAKER Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does.the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In the case of city banks. when a man desires 
a loan he files a written statement of the amount he wants, 
the amount of property he owns, and what he wants to do with 
the money. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will say to the gentleman that if a 
real estate mortgage is to be given as security, that is usually 
so, but not unless a mortgage is to be given. 

A North Carolina preacher is authority for the statement that 
“When hell was dropped out of religion, justice dropped out of 
polities.” [Laughter and applause.] In view of some very 
recent happenings, I incline to the belief that the preacher was 
right. 

On the 28th day of July last the market quotation of the 
Government 2 per cent bonds bearing the note-circulation privi- 
lege was 954 bid, 96 asked, in the city of New York. 

The Secretary of the Treasury very soon thereafter was re- 
ported to have said that— 

The 2 per cent bonds are worth par, notwithstanding their decline 
on the New York market, a decline due not to any impairment of their 
intrinsic value but almost wholly to what appears to be a campaign 
waged with every indication of concerted action on the part of a num- 
ber of influential New York City banks to cause apprehensions and 


uneasiness about these bonds in order to help them in their effort to 
defeat the currency bill. 


If the Secretary of the Treasury was warranted in making 
that statement, as I believe he was, surely justice has dropped 
out of politics, whether hell has been dropped out of religion or 
not. We are told that a panic is a collapse of credit and that 
the corner stone of credit is confidence. We have been visited 
by at least three collapses of credit in our day—the panics of 
1873, 1898, and 1907. 

It has always been asserted, and to my knowledge never 
denied, that a very large share of the blame for those panics 
was due to the unwise manipulation of the people’s money by 
the banking world, and especially the banks of New York City, 
which have always held the lion’s share of the banking reserves 
of the country. 2 

Whether or not the New York bankers are to blame for these 
frequent disgraceful smash-ups of our financial system, or 
whether it is due to our cumbersome and unscientific banking 
system, or to both, the self-evident fact remains that legislation 
of some kind is needed, and it is the duty of the Sixty-third 
Congress to provide such legislation. 
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It is apparent that this Glass currency bill is in many respects 
like a railroad time-table—subject to change without notice. 

The impossible task of an outsider endeavoring to study and 
analyze a bill that changes its spots like a leopard overnight 
can only be appreciated by those of us who have had the temer- 
ity to attempt it. : 

“Not being able to break into the Democratic committee room 
or secret caucus with a sledge hammer or a catapult, we were 
reduced to the painful necessity of doing the best we could under 
the circumstances. : 

A study of our financial history during the last 50 years will 
convince anybody that the United States has experienced more 
creat financial disasters and currency makeshifts than any other 
civilized country in the world. 

You need not be a banker to discover that fact. It is probable 
that we would all agree that the most serious defects of our 
present banking system are lack of coordination and centraliza- 
tion and lack of elasticity in credit. 

Under the law at present in times of threatened disaster a 
bank is a place where you can not get credit. It should be a 
clearing house for credit. 

In times of threatened panic the banks need the power to 
extend credit much more than they need the authority to issue 
notes, which only increase their liabilities. 

Every banker conducts his business on the theory that honor 
or common honesty is a basis for credit as well as actual 
securities. 

He is limited in his power to extend credit by the assump- 
tion that from 15 to 25 per cent of the depositors of the country 
may demand their money at any given time. 

We should not be surprised that Members of this House do 
not agree on the probable effect of this bill. The bankers them- 
selves are unable to agree. 

Mr. Forgan, president of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
says the bill as it stands would contract the loans of the national 
banks $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central Trust Co. of 
Chicago, says it would result in such an expansion of credits as 
to invite disaster. 

These men are both eminent in the banking world, and assur- 
edly must be students of finance, but they certainly can not 
both be correct in their interpretation of the effects of this 
measure. 

Let us briefly examine the bill and see what it does provide. 

This bill is to be known as the Federal reserve act. It 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency shall comprise 
a committee to be known as the reserve bank organization com- 
mittee. It empowers this committee to establish Federal re- 
serve cities, and to divide the United States into not less: than 
12 Federal reserve districts. 

The committee is authorized to organize in each of these 
districts a Federal reserve bank, and the name of each Federal 
reserve bank shall include in its title the name of the city in 
which it is located, as for example, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago or the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

It provides further that every national bank located within 
a given district shall be compelled to subscribe to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of their district an amount 
equal to 20 per cent of its unimpaired capital, one-fourth of 
such subscription to be paid in cash and one-fourth in 60 days, 
and the other half, or any part thereof, is made a liability of 
the subscribing banks, subject to call and payment whenever 
necessary to meet the obligations of the Federal reserve bank. 

It will be noted that this provision is compulsory. The only 
alternative is for a national bank, in any given instance, to 
reorganize as a State bank. 

Each Federal reserve bank must have a paid-up capital at 
the time of beginning business of at least $5,000,000. The 
capital stock of the Federal reserve banks is to be issued in 
shares of $100 each and may be increased from time to time as 
the subscribing banks in the various districts increase their 
capital, or as new banks are established, and become subscribers 
to the Federal reserve bank. 

Provision is also made for the decrease in the capital of the 
Federal reserve bank in each district as subscribing banks 
reduce their capital or go out of business or go out of the or- 
ganization. 

A Federal reserve board is created, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, including the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Comptroller of the Currency, and four mem- 
bers to be chosen by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, not more than two 
from the same party. The four members chosen by the Presi- 
dent are to receive a salary of $10,000 each and the Comptroller 
of the Currency, in addition to the salary now paid him, is to 








receive the sum of $5,000 annually for his services as a member 
of the board. 

This section of the act has received more adverse criticism 
than any other part of the proposed law, the most serious 
objection to the organization of the board being directed against 
the method of selecting its members. It is contended that a 
board so appointed would obviously be dominated and controlled 
by political expediency. 

Politicians, and even some bankers, affirm that the three ex- 
officio members of the board would hold their positions by 
reason of their political affiliations, and that the other four 
places on the board would be treated as party plums and handed 
out as a reward for party service. 

Personally, I do not believe that this would of necessity 
follow. Certainly under our form of government we must 
assume that the President of the United States is and always 
will be an honest, broad-minded, capable man, and therefore a 
man who would not use the power of appointment in such a 
case simply to build up a personal political machine at the 
expense of the general welfare of the people. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the real milk in the coconut 
is whether or not the Federal reserve banks shall primarily be 
under the control of the bankers or the Government. It is only 
human for bankers to object to Government control. 

In the provision for a Federal advisory council, composed of 
as many members 4s there are Federal reserve districts, each 
of whom in all probability will be an experienced banker, we 
find that the objection to Government control is largely over- 
come. While, of course, the Federal reserve board has absolute 
and final power, still the right of the advisory council to meet 
at least four times each year and confer directly with the 
Federal reserve board on general business conditions, and the 
right of said advisory council to make written representations 
and suggestions concerning any action proposed to be taken by 
the Federal reserve board, is a wise provision which, in my 
judgment, overcomes very largely the objection urged against a 
politically controlled board. 

The Federal reserve board may establish branch offices within 
each Federal reserve district, but the total number of such 
branches shail not exceed one for each $500,000 of the capital 
stock of each Federal reserve bank. 

ORGANIZATION, 

Each Federal reserve bank must be organized and conducted 
by a board of directors, whose powers are to be the same as 
the board of directors of national bank associations under the 
existing law. Each board of directors will be composed of nine 
members, who shall hold office for three years, and be divided 
into three classes. Class A shall have three members, chosen 
by the stockholding banks; class B shall have three members, 
who shall represent the general public interests of the district: 
and class C shall consist of three members, to be named by the 
Federal reserve board. ‘The directors of class A and class B 
are to be chosen by the member banks of the district who are 
stockholders in the Federal reserve bank. These member banks 
are to be divided into groups containing, as nearly as may be, 
one-third of the entire number of the banks holding stock in the 
Federal reserve bank of the district and as nearly as may be of 
the same capitalization, and each, through a _ representative, 
shall vote for a director of the Federal reserve bank. 

f DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 

It is provided that after the payment of all expenses and 
taxes the share-holding banks shall receive annually a dividend 
of 5 per cent on paid-in capital. One-half of the net earnings, 
after the payment of such dividends, shall be paid in to the 
surplus fund until that fund amounts to 20 per cent of the 
paid-in capital, and of the remaining one-half 60 per cent shall 
be paid to the United States and 40 per cent to the member 
banks in the ratio of their average balances with the reserve 
bank, 

Every Federal reserve bank is to be exempt from Federal, 
State, and local taxation, except taxes upon real estate. 

Any bank or trust company incorporated under the special or 
general law of the State may make application to the Federal 
reserve board for the right to subscribe to the stock of the 
Federal reserve bank within the district where the State bank 
or trust company is located, and it is within the discretion of 
the board to accept or reject the application of any State bank 
or trust company organized under State laws. The State banks 
and trust companies are required to have a paid-up, unimpaired 
capital sufficient to entitle them to become national banking 
associations under the provisions of the national bank act. 
This will prevent many State banks from becoming member 
banks of their reserve district. 

We are to have in the Department of the Treasury an addi- 
tional bureau, charged with the execution of all laws passed by 
Congress relating to the issue and regulation of currency, and 
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the Comptroller of the Currency is to be the chief officer of that 


The Federal reserve Treasury notes are to be a legal tender 
bureau. 


for all taxes, customs, and other public dues, and are redeem- 

able in gold on demand at the Treasury Department, in the city 

of Washington, or at any Federal reserve bank, and when any 

such notes are deposited as aforesaid they may be struck off by 

0 eageg making the deposits against Treasury balances on its 
ooks. 

If the directors of any Federal reserve bank so vote, the bank 
may apply to the Federal reserve board for such an amount of 
the Treasury notes as it may require. The application must be 
accompanied by a tender of collateral security to protect the 
notes, and the security must be equal-in amount to the sum of 
the notes applied for. : 

The Federal reserve board is given the power, in its discre- 
tion, to require the banks to maintain on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States a sum of gold or lawful money equal to 5 
per cent of such amount of Federal reserve Treasury notes ag 
may be issued to them, and the board is given the right to reject 
in whole or in part the application of any Federal reserve bank 
for Treasury notes. 

The Federal reserve board is empowered to suspend for a pe- 
riod of 30 days—and to renew such suspension for periods of 
15 days—any and every reserve requirement specified in the act. 


The importance of this provision is very ably stated by Mr. 
Stickney, who says: 


POWERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

The Federal reserve board is authorized and empowered 
to examine the accounts, books, and affairs of each Federal 
reserve bank and to require the bank to make statements and 
reports as often as the board may deem necessary. 

The board may permit, upon application, a Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount the paper of another Federal reserve bank, 
or in time of emergency may require the reserve banks to re- 
discount the discounted prime paper of other Federal reserve 
banks, but such compulsory action may not be taken without 
the consent of every member of the Federal reserve buard. 

This provision has been bitterly denounced by many of the 
leading banks of the country. They are opposed most strenu- 
ously to any provision which would make rediscounting com- 
pulsory and insist that all such transactions shou!d be left to 
the option and discretion of the individual bank. I believe 
there is merit in this objection. 

The board is also authorized to regulate and supervise the 
issue and retirement of Treasury notes to Federal reserve banks. 
It may add to the number of cities classified as reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities under existing laws or it may reclassify 
existing reserve and central reserve cities and designate the 
banks therein situated as country banks. 

It may require the removal of officers of Federal reserve 
banks for incompetency, neglect of duty, fraud, or deceit. It 
may require doubtful or worthless assets on the books and bal- 
ance sheets of Federal reserve banks to be written off. 

The board also has the power to suspend all operations of 
any Federal reserve bank and to appoint a receiver when neces- 
sary. 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its stock- 
holders deposits of currency funds in lawful money, national- 
benk notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts upon 
solvent banks, domestic or foreign. The bank may discount the 
notes and bills of exchange arising out of any commercial trans- 
action of any member bank upon the indorsement of such bank. 
That is to say, all notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes may be 
discounted at the Federal reserve bank by any member bank, 
subject. however, to the right of the Federal reserve board 
to determine or define the character of the paper eligible for 
discount. 

Notes or bills issued for the purpose of trading in stocks, bonds, 
or any investment securities may not be discounted by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, except such notes or bills which mature 
within a period not exceeding four months and which are se- 
cured by United States bonds or bonds issued by any State, 
county, or municipality of the United States. 

The Federal reserve board may authorize each reserve bank 
to discount the direct obligations of member banks whenever, in 
the judgment of the board, the public interest demands. The 
member banks are required to deposit satisfactory securities. 
The amount to be loaned the member bank shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the actual value of the securities deposited, nor 
more than one-half the amount of the paid-up capital of the 
member bank. 

The Federal reserve banks, under the supervision of the 
board, may buy and sell in the open market, from or to domestic 
or foreign banks or individual bankers, bills, cable transfers, 
and bills of exchange of the kind made eligible for rediscount, 
as provided in the terms of the bill. 

The reserve banks are also authorized to deal in gold coin 
and bullion both at home and abroad; to make loans thereon, 
and to contract for loans of gold coin, giving therefor, whenever 
necessary, acceptable security, including United States bonds. 
The reserve banks are also given the right to invest in United 
States bonds and in short-time obligations with the United 
States, or any State or foreign Government. 

All moneys now held in the general fund of the United States 
Treasury are to be deposited in the Federal reserve banks, and 
thereafter the revenue of the Government shall be regularly 
deposited with the reserve banks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed, from time to time, 
to apportion the funds of the Government among the Federal 
reserve banks, and to fix the interest charge thereon from 
month to month, at a rate which shall be regularly paid by the 
banks holding such deposits. 

The only depositors in the reserve banks shall be the United 
States Government and the various member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve districts. 

With the evident purpose of making it possible to increase 
the amount of money in circulation provision is made for the 
issue of Federal reserve Treasury notes in such an amount as 
the Federal reserve board may deem necessary. 
































The reserve requirements of the present law are so drastic and un- 
elastic that they have greatly aggravated, if not produced, many of the 
pest a. See ‘ 

e present reserve laws provide that whenever the lawful money of 
the national banks shall be below the legal requirements they shall 
make no new loans or discounts until the required relation of its money 
to its deposit liabilities is restored. . 

As all commerce and other business transactions are carried on with 
bank credits, with an extremely limited use of actual money, the con- 
stant creation of banking credits is a matter of vital necessity; hence, 
while the reserve provisions can be enforced as to a single bank which 
would get the necessary cash to restore its reserves from other banks, 
whenever conditions arise whereby the reserves of all the banks have 
been depleted, the literal and complete enforcement of these drastic 
provisions would ruin a majority of the industries of the country. 

Besides it would not es the desired results. These conditions 
have occurred and they have always produced a run on the banks for 
actual money without proportionately reducing their liabilities. History 
is replete with illustrations. 

In 1844 the system of transferring bank credits was largely with 
bank notes instead of checks. Hence to limit by law the amount of 
notes by which the Bank of England could issue in strict relation to its 
gold reserve was in effect the same restriction as our own reserve laws. 

In 1846 there was a commercial panic in England which caused un- 
usual demands for bank notes—discounts. The bank restricted its dis- 
counts, but continued to loan its notes until it was within £2,558,000 
of its legal limits. This restriction of loans did not decrease the bank 
liabilities, but it did decrease its gold reserve in seven months from 
£16,000,000 to £9,800,000. 

I quote: “‘ When the public saw that the whole loanable resources of 
the bank was only £2,558,000 a complete panic seized both the public 
and the directors. The latter adopted severe measures to check the 
demand for notes. The interest rate was not only raised to 5 per cent, 
but this was only applicable to bills having only a few days to run, 
and a limit was placed on the amount of bills discounted, however good 
they might be. Merchants who had received loans were called upon to 
repay them without being permitted to renew them. Many failures 
followed. In one week there were failures amounting to £15,000,000. 

“ Finally the Government sent a letter to the directors of the bank 
recommending a disregard of the reserve laws and if necessary an un- 
lawful issue of notes, but to restrain their operations within reasonable 
limits a higher rate of interest should be charged which, under the cir- 
cumstances, should not, they thought, be less than 8 per cent; that 
if such a course should lead to an infringement of the law they would 
be prepared to propose to Parliament a bill of indemnity. 

“This letter was made public about 1 o’clock on Monday, and no 
sooner was it done than the panic vanished like a dream! Mr. Guerney 
stated that it produced its effect in 10 minutes! No sooner was it 
known that notes could be had than the want of them ceased! Not 
only no infringement of the act took place, but the whole issue of notes 
in consequence of the letter was only £400,000, so that while at one 
moment the whole credit of Great Britain was in imminent danger of 
one destruction, within one hour it was saved by the issue of £400,000 
sterling. 

Substantially the same experiences were repeated in the panics in 
1857 and 1866, when there were failures and distress while the banks 
were restricting credits in conformity with the letter of the law, all of 
which disappeared with the reception of the letter from the Government 
authorizing a disregard of the law. 

Of late years none of the European banks attempt in times of com- 
mercial crises to arbitrarily. restrict the issue of their credits, but rely 
entirely on the manipulation of the interest rates. 

The suspension of our reserve laws in times. of commercial crises 
would have the same effect upon panics as the letter from the Govern- 
ment had in the English precedents which have been cited. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Is this the Mr. Stickney who was once the 
president of the Chicago Great Western Railway? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He was early an expert in the matter of 
railroad rates. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that at 
the present time the national banks of the country hold, locked 
securely in their safes, the tremendous sum of $800,000,000 as 
reserves, which they can not touch, and in addition the United 


States Treasury contains approximately $250,000,000 of the 
same kind of money. 
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The entire reserves of all the banks of England are only 
about one-fifth of that amount, and she is supposed to be the 
principal credit nation in the world. ay } 

I am told that under the provisions of this bill it is estimated 
that about one-half of these reserves will become available for 
use by means of the Federal reserve banks. If that be true, 
nearly $500,000,000 will be obtainable for emergency purposes 
without using a single dollar of the Federal reserve Treasury 

tes. 

— this be protected by the power to fix rates of interest suffi- 
ciently high it will prevent the use of this vast sum of money 
for speculative purposes, and at the same time serve as a guard 
against possible panics. 

REFUNDING BONDS. 

Section 19 provides for the gradual retirement of approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 of national-bank notes now in circulation. 
All national banks holding 2 per cent bonds of the United States 
pearing the circulation privilege are permitted, upon application 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to exchange each year 5 per 
cent of their bonds bearing the circulation privilege for 3 per 
cent bonds of the United States without the circulation privi- 
lege payable 20 years from date of issue and exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal taxation, both as to income and prin- 
cipal. 

MT is provided that in proportion to the outstanding 2 per cent 
bonds deposited with the Treasury and exchanged, the power of 
the national banks to issue circulating notes shall cease, and 
after the expiration of 20 years from the passage of this act 
every holder of United States 2 per cent bonds shall receive in 
exchange for said bonds 3 per cent bonds of like denomination 
payable 20 years from the date of issue with the circulation 
privilege, and at the end of 20 years all outstanding national- 
bank notes are to be recalled and redeemed under such regula- 
tions ag may be prescribed by the Federal reserve board. 

All national banks in central reserve cities are required to 
maintain «a reserve in lawful money for a period of GO days, 
such reserve to be equal to 25 per cent of their deposits, and 
thereafter they must permanently maintain a reserve in lawful 
money equal to 20 per cent of their outstanding deposits. 

Under section 22 every Federal reserve bank is required at all 
times to have on hand in its own vaults, in gold or lawfui 
money, a sum equal to not less than 333 per cent of its out- 
standing demand liabilities. 

Just what is meant by the term “lawful money” in this 
connection I should be glad to have the framers of this bill 
explain. 

BANK EXAMINATIONS. 

The Federal reserve board may require examination of the 
affairs of every national banking association at least twice each 
year, and as much oftener as the board shall consider necessary ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized, at any 
time, to direct the holding of a special examination. In addi- 
tion to such examination, every Federal reserve bank may, with 
the approval of the board, arrange for special or periodical 
examinations of the member banks within the district. Such 
examinations shall show in detail the total amount of loans made 
by each bank on demand or on time and the different classes 
of collateral held to protect the various loans, 

Under section 24 the national banks are forbidden to make 
any loan or grant any favor to any bank examiner, and it is 
provided that the officers of a bank violating this provision shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not to 
exceed $500; and any examiner of a bank accepting a loan or 
gratuity from any bank which he may examine shall suffer a like 
punishment, and he shall be forever disqualified from holding 
office as a national-bank examiner. 

This is an excellent provision, in my judgment, and will, if 
enforced, guarantee careful and honest bank examinations. 
FARM LOANS, 


Section 26 contains the very excellent provision authorizing 
any national bank not situated in reserve cities to make loans, 
secured by improved and unencumbered farm lands, and re- 
peals so much of section 5137 of the national banking act as 
































to be regretted, however, that the loans upon farm lands are 
limited to 12 months. Everybody knows that farm loans are 
usually made for a much longer period. 

This provision will be of little practical advantage to. the 


amended, extending the time of the loan to at least three years. 

Any national banking association, one year after becoming a 
stockholder in a Federal reserve bank, may open a savings de- 
partment with the permission of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, provided that not less than $25,000 in assets or in cash 
be set apart for the uses of the proposed savings department. 






































































prohibits the making of such loans by banks so situated. It is 


national banks in competition with State banks unless it is 
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FOREIGN BRANCHES. 

Provision is made for any national banking association hav- 
ing a capital of $1,000,000 or more to establish branches in for- 
eign countries, for the purpose of extending the foreign com- 
merce of the United States and to act, when necessary, as fiscal 
agents of the United States, under such conditions and circum- 
stances as may be prescribed by the Federal reserve board, and 
when such branches are established in foreign countries the 
Comptroller of the Currency may demand information concern- 
ing the condition of such foreign branches from time to time, as 
he may deem proper. 

This provision ougkt to be appreciated, especially by the 
larger banks in Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the President and his advisers 
have conceived it to be the duty of the administration to make 
this banking and currency law a party issue. Men of all shades 
of political faith believe that reform of some kind in our bank- 
ing system is absolutely necessary to meet the demands of our 
ever-expanding commerce and our industrial prosperity. We 
all know that our entire financial structure stands on a basis 
of clearing of credits—the scheme of using the token for the 
actual cash—and we also must realize that any banking system 
which is not so formed that a general demand for cash as a 
result of fear and distrust is not made impossible will be unsafe 
and no improvement over our present system. 

It does not require the expert knowledge of the banker to 
know that a system which makes the commercial paper which 
the banks buy an immovable asset is not only wrong in princi- 
ple but it locks up the capital of the banker and leaves the 
eash in his vauit, the only quick asset he has, and this he dare 
not use. 

It surely must be a fundamental principle of good banking 
that any plan which makes the reserves of the bank unavailable 
at the very moment when they are most needed is radically 
defective. Every man’. love of country rather than his political 
prejudices should be appealed to in framing and passing this 
law. The secret caucus and the secret committee hearings 
should have been avoided and every Member made to feel his 
personal responsibility. It is not true that the majority party 
alone is charged with the entire responsibility of this particular 
legislation. This vill is more important and will have a more 
direct influence upon the prosperity of the people than the tariff 
bill which passed this House last spring and which is now 
wending its devious and uncertain way through the Senate. 
It is the patriotic duty of every Member of Congress to furget 
politics and to unite his efforts with the members of all parties 
to effect legislation in the interest of the whole country on this 
most important subject. 

It may be true, and, if all reports are to be believed, it 
doubtless is true, that there has been money in politics, but it 
certainly can not be true that there is or should be polities in 
money legislation. Men differ on currency legislation very ma- 
terially, but it is a difference of opinion based on what each 
man believes the plan should be, rather than any deep-seated 
political conviction. When this bill becomes a law it should be 
the result of the most careful study of the banking systems of 
the great nations of the world, and should contain the best 
features of all these systems, so far as they can be made appli- 
eable to American industrial and commercial conditions. 

The history of the Banks of France, England, Germany, and 
the United States should be gleaned for information, and we 
should be able to profit by what history shows to have been 
their mistakes. In my judgment the Bank of France is an 
ideal institution and is doubtless the strongest banking system 
in the world to-day. It had a stormy history, and it was not 
until 1849, when the departmental banks were abolished and the 
Bank of France was given a clear field in the issuance of cir- 
culating notes, that it became a powerful agency in the pros- 
perity of France. The Bank of England, by a series of changes 
in the law, now enjoys a substantial monopoly of the note issue 
in England and Wales. Since 1844 its circulating notes have 
been issued upon securities and deposits of coin and bullion. 

The first Bank of the United States was incorpprated by the 
first Congress in 1791 and was a part of Hamilton’s scheme to 
strengthen the new Federal Government. The men in public 
life at that time who had opposed the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, because of its centralizing effects, also opposed the grant- 
ing of a charter to the bank upon the ground that the Consti- 
tution contained no express grant to enable Congress to estab- 
lish such a corporation. They argued that the case fell within 
the rule which was subsequently embodied in the tenth amend- 
ment; that powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people. Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph both held that the bill was unconstitutional, but Wash- 
ington followed the advice of Hamilton and approved the bill. 
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The bank’s capital was fixed at $10,000,000, and the charter 
provided that the Government should subscribe one-fifth of the 
capital, and a Joan was made to the Government equal to the 
amount of the Government’s subscription. The bank was 
authorized to establish offices of discount and deposit in the 
several States, and $4,700,000 of the capital was reserved for 
the central bank at Philadelphia. The remainder was divided 
among eight branches which were established at New York, 
3altimore, Boston, Washington, Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans, something like the proposed district plan in this bill. 

Opposition to the Bank of the United States did not die with 
Washington’s administration. The strict constructionists op- 
posed the renewal of the bank’s charter, and on the 12th day 
of July, 1803, Jefferson wrote a letter to Gallatin, in which he 
said: 

I am decidedly in favor of making all the banks republican by shar- 
ing deposits among them in proportion to the dispositions they show. 

The Bank of the United States finally went down, if we read 
history correctly, because so powerful an institution in a repub- 
lic like ours could not or at least did not escape political en- 
tanglements and the suspicion of the abuse of political power. 

The political dangers of a great central bank or 12 great 
central banks under the proposed bill are yet to be demon- 
strated. Let us hope that the future may prove this objection 
groundless, 

Banking and politics are twin devils, driven by some wild 
Mephistopheles roughshod over the backs of the people. From 
every standpoint of legitimate banking they should be kept 
separate. The principal objection to the Aldrich plan was the 
proposed concentration of all reserves in a single bank, subject 
to political control. The present bill overcomes this objection 
in a measure, I believe, in its proposal to establish not less than 
12 Federal reserve banks with independent boards of directors, 
each of which will hold part of the reserves of its member 
banks, and each of which it is contemplated will be strong 
enough to lend whatever assistance may be necessary in the 
way of credit or cash to the member banks of its district on 
demand. 

Whatever criticism we may make of the plan it must be re- 
membered that the power to mobilize credits and reserves must 
exist somewhere in time of need. It has been well said “ that 
next to the inelasticity of our currency there is nothing in our 
monetary conditions that calls more urgently for a remedy 
than the immobility of our cash reserves.” The National Mone- 
tary Commission regarded the iatter to be the greater evil and 
it proposed as a remedial measure the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank where such reserves, including cash in the Treasury, 
would be concentrated and mobilized in time of trouble for the 
purpose of aid and defense. Under the present conditions the 
reserves are either scattered or concentrated in the wrong 
places. It very frequently happens, also, that when there is 
any very serious change from normal conditions reserves are 
called in by the individual banks, the result being stringency at 
the time when extraordinary extensions of credit are required. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion one of the gravest defects of 
our present banking system is that by which the legitimate 
credit and successful operation of any sound business in the 
country may be made entirely dependent upon the whim or 
malice of a local banker. Everybody knows that the loaning 
power of every financial institution in the country is less than 
the deposits of the people in those institutions. It follows 
therefore that by controlling the people’s money, when the 
country was otherwise prosperous, a few men have acquired 
tremendous power, and in times of unrest have been able to 
bring about panics by unfair manipulations. The panic in 1907, 
in my judgment, is an excellent illustration of just such a con- 
dition. There were no business reasons for a financial panic at 
that time. The farm value of the crop of 1907 exceeded that of 
1906 by $482.739,929. The year’s business for the United States 
Steel Corporation for 19807 exceeded that of any other year in 
its history. The net earnings of the railroads in 1907 exceeded 
those of 1906 by $206,147.835. The total amount of cash held 
by all banks was $100,000,000 more in 1907 than in 1906. The 
balance of trade was with us. The excess of exports over 1906 
was more than $500,000,000. 

There were no commercial reasons for a panic In 1907. There 
were speculative reasons why a panic might serve special in- 
terests. A panic came. 

Mr. Speaker, the Progressive Party, to which I have the 
honor to belong, and which—as we all know—is the first and 
most powerful minority party, believes, and so declared in its 
national platform, that there exists imperative need for prompt 
legislation for the improvement of our national currency sys- 
tem. We believe that the present method of issuing notes 
through private agencies is harmful and unscientific. We em- 








phatically declared that the issue of currency is fundamentally 
a governmental function, and the system should have as basic 
principles soundness and elasticity. The control should be 
lodged with the Government and should be protected from 
domination or manipulation by Wall Street or any special in- 
terests. 

We can not, however, develop a banking system in a day. It 
requires years for the people to adjust themselves and their 
business operations to the financial policy of the Nation, and 
for that reason uprooting changes can not be made immediately 
but must come gradually. 

Andrew Jackson killed the second Bank of the United States 
because he believed it to be a great private monopoly. We 
want a system that will prevent monopoly, and for that reason 
the earnings of the shareholders are limited to 5 per cent by 
this bill, and removes to a large degree the danger of monopoly. 

I believe an honest effort has been made by the framers of 
this bill to gradually place in the hands of the Government the 
function of currency issues, and I also believe an earnest effort 

yas made to provide against domination or manipulation by 
Wall Street and to provide for Government control; and, al- 
though the bill is defective in some particulars, and should in 
my judgment be amended in some important sections, and 
doubtless will be before it becomes law, I am _ thoroughly 
convinced -that it is a very great improvement upon our present 
banking system, and I shall, therefore, vote for the bill. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, seated in a 
smoking compartment on one of our trains in the West some 
time ago, four gentlemen were talking about the famous in- 
ventors of this country. One contended that the greatest in- 
ventor was Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat. 
The next one contended that in his judgment the greatest in- 
ventor was Bell, the inventor of the telephone. The third 
man contended that the greatest inventor was Edison. Over 
in the corner of the compartment a small weazen-faced man 
was sitting, his face bearing strong marks of his Hebraic 
origin. One of the men inquired, ‘“‘Who do you think was 
the greatest inventor?” After considering awhile he said, 
“Well, the men you have named were great inventors, but 
the fellow that invented interest was no slouch.” [Laughter.] 

And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that those who are respon- 
sible for the framing of this bill, particularly so far as it 
relates to certain clauses and provisions in the bill, were cer- 
tainly no slouches. 

Mr. Chairman, in my experience of a number of years as 
president of what is commonly known as a country national 
bank, I have reached the conclusion, after much discussion 
with others versed in banking lore, that “ elastic currency” is 
like electricity—its many uses are known, but no one has been 
able up to this time to determine what it really is. 

To establish an elastic currency, my understanding of the 
question would be the providing of a means whereby a bank 
can provide the community in which it is located with the cur- 
rency or money at all times which the legitimate needs of that 
community demand, subject, however, to effective Government 
supervision so that the bank is compelled to make its circu- 
lating notes good when presented for payment. 

With this understanding of what an “elastic currency” is 
to provide, will the Glass bill, as drafted, provide relief from 
existing economic evils? 

A careful perusal of the bill will convince any person, I 
believe, that the thought uppermost in the minds of those who 
prepared it, is to redistribute present bank reserves, returning 
them to the section of the country from whence they came. 

It will, of course, be apparent that this, interpreted, means a 
desire to decentralize the reserves now held in the centers. 
Why this should be done or what good is to be accomplished by 
it I do not know, but I have reason to believe it has as its basis 
a desire to stifle speculation, and, more specifically, to prevent 
the flow of money to New York to be loaned in stock exchange 
transactions. It may be possible that to pass a law determining 
the question of where and how bank reserves are to be carried 
will change human nature, but I do not believe it. 

Speculation will exist so long as the desire to “take a 
chance” is inborn in the human race, and since business is a 
means through which gain is sought, speculation will exist as 
long as business exists. All the legislation in Christendom can 
not stop it. You may try to regulate it by attempting to regu- 
late the business which is most inclined to breed speculation, 

| but destroy it, never. 
I am of the opinion that this drastic and unwarranted re- 
moving of reserves from the natural centers where business re- 
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quirements have caused them to be without manipulation will 
disturb business and hamper the public in securing credit accom- 
modations. 

Another defect in the Owen-Glass bill is that while it compels 
all national banks to come into the scheme within one year or 
be dissolved (national banks can exercise no authority save by 
permission of the Congress), there is no attempt to compel 
State banks and trust companies to do so, but it is with them 
merely optional. Either the system to be established by the bill 
is right in principle or it is not. If it is right Congress should 
compel State institutions to join or else to retire from business 
by making it impossible for them to otherwise carry on business 
successfully. If the system is not right the bill should not be 
passed. It is competent for Congress to compel them to join by 
legislation, and the failure to do so appears at present to assure 
the failure of the system. If State banks and trust companies 
in New York or Chicago should form a clearing-house associa- 
tion and have it guarantee deposits it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for national banks in such a city to carry on busi- 
ness. One of the greatest evils of the present banking system 
is that the banks very frequently do both a speculative and 
legitimate banking business of a commercial nature. The coun- 
try banks, through their correspondent banks in the large cities, 
speculate in bonds and stock, with the result that very fre- 
quently speculation gets the greater part of the banking capital, 
and when the speculation fails the legitimate business interests 
of the bank invariably suffer. This bill gives to the banks all 
the money they care to use. Is it not evident that, as a plentiful 
supply of money inevitably invites wild speculation and hazard- 
ous financiering, it will follow that this supply will become a 
certain stimulant to speculation by the banks? 

To make loans on farm lands for a period not longer than 
12 months is neither fair to the farmer nor the bank. 

It is an errer to try to make provision for loans on real 
estate, presumably for the benefit of the farmers. No bank 
which accepts deposits payable only on demand has any busi- 
ness to make loans on long time. All real-estate loans should 
run from one to three or five years, and farmers who contract 
such loans for shorter periods invite trouble. There should be 
separate banks, or else a separate department of existing banks, 
having authority to accept deposits on long time only, say, 
nine months to three years, and to loan funds on similar long 
time; and these two kinds of deposits, demand and time, should 
at all times be kept and accounted for, each wholly independent 
of and distinct from the other. And, finally, Mr. Chairman, 
the vital objection to this bill lies in the fact that if this bill is 
passed our banking system will be again projected into politics. 
If anyone would know what this means to the business and 
prosperity of the Nation, let him read the financial history of 
this country from 1830 to 1840. In an editorial in a recent edi- 
tion of the New York World the danger is clearly stated, as 
follows: 

President Wilson thinks the country can more safely trust its Chief 
Executive than it can trust its bankers, and that is what most people 
think. That is what the World thinks, too, but at the same time the 
bill makes the Presidercy a financial prize such as American institu- 
tions have never yet known. This is unfortunate. With the President 
in complete authority over banking and finance, the banks have the 
strongest possible inducement to control the Presidency. This should 
not be so if it can be helped. ‘Thanks to publicity laws and corrupt- 


practice legislation, the obstacles in the way of such control are much 


greater than they were even four years ago, but they are by no means 
insurmountable. 


The bill provides that two Cabinet officers and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency are to be empowered to organize Federal 
reserve banks throughout the United States. There must be no 
less than 12 of these great banks, and each must have a capital 
of not less than $5,000,000. Every national bank in the district 
served by the reserve bank must subscribe to the stock of this 
reserve bank in an amount equal to one-fifth of the capital 
stock of the national bank. Every bank and trust company 
in the country is to be invited to become a stockholder in the 
Federal reserve banks. While this invitation may sound op- 
tional, it certainly is a command, for it stands to reason that 
it would be difficult for a bank or trust company to maintain 
prestige as against its competitors which had joined the vast 
organization controlled by the Government. 

The Federal reserve board created by this bill is to consist of 
seven members, including two Cabinet officers and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. The four members who are not part of 
the administration are to be appointed by the President. This 


board is to have full power over the new Federal banks, to re- 
quire or permit the rediscounting of bank paper, to establish 
the rate of discount, to regulate the issue of Treasury notes, to 
remove officers of Federal banks, to pass upon the value of se- 
— in Federal banks, and to suspend the operation of such 
anks. 


The bill authorizes the board to issue $500,000,000 in 
L——=303 
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Federal reserve Treasury notes, which may be issued by the 


Federal banks. The banks are not required to hold in their 
vaults more than one-third of the amount of gold or lawful 
money required to redeem these reserve notes. 

While the bill is intended, no doubt, to serve a good purpose, 
yet it will revolutionize the financial system of this country and 
lodge in the hands of the seven members of the Federal reserve 
board a power greater than that now wielded by the President 
of the United States—the power that would enable an adminis- 
tration to build up an invincible political machine, depress or 
stimulate the market, inflate the currency, favor one section of 
the country and discriminate against another, and absolutely 
control the financial affairs of the people of this whole country. 
No one believes that President Wilson will place in the hands 
of his party a means that might be used to perpetuate a party 
in office, but it seems clear that the effect of the bill would be 
to enable politicians to accomplish these ends. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to ask the gentleman, who 
has knowledge of the banking business, what emphasis he puts 
upon the work of the advisory roard of bankers as provided in 
this legislation? What does he think the advisory board of 
bankers will do in their connections and relations with the cen- 
tral reserve board? 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. They will pass upon paper. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In their advice about the control of this 
system, does not the gentleman think the advisory board of 
bankers, who are to be associated with the national reserve 
board, will have a good deal to say about this system and how 
it is conducted? 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman that 
they will have a good deal to say, and it depends entirely 
upon what motives prompt them to determine what they may say. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman puts particular stress on 
the fact that there is great danger in having a political board 
at the head of our banking system. I want to know if he does 
not think the advisory board of bankers will in the end domi- 
nate the political board? I think they will. 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. That would be a safe proposi- 
tion, provided the advisory board were not imbued with political 
motives 

Mr. SLOAN. Has that advisory board any power whatever 
to say anything, and will they determine anything? I do not 
so read it. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. 
the gentleman says. 

Grave political dangers are involved in this great centraliza- 
tion of power, for under this system the President, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, would practically hold a power of life and death over the 
national banks and over the whole financial system of this 
country. 

While it is true that either the Government is to control 
or the bankers must control the financial system of the country, 
yet it would be safeguarding the interests of our people by 
putting neither in absolute and unrestrained control, as this bill 
provides. 

My judgment is that the bill is wholly wrong in principle and 
will be vicious in operation, for which reason I am unable to see 
my way clear to support it. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the small banks, 
the moderate and strictly commercial banks, have a common 
interest in the currency of the country -with all the people, be- 
cause they are a part of the people and interested with them 
in the every-day affairs of all business transactions. 

But I believe that the speculating, the manipulating, and 
investing banks have a special interest in currency which is 
adverse to the small banks, to the moderate banks, and the 
strictly commercial banks as well as to the masses of the 
people. 

I believe that the issue of money and its control and distri- 
bution is a vital public function which should be exercised 
only by the people themselves through the instrumentality of 
government. 

As between any or all banks of the country and the Govern- 
ment I believe that the money should be issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

But as between the many banks which are now issuing money 
and a central bank under private control, I am in favor of 
leaving the issue of money where it now is—among all the 
banks. 

For 50 years the people have been striving to recover and 
reclaim to the Government its constitutional power to issue and 


Absolutely not. It is just as 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































control the volume and distribution of money, but with bait | 
effort they have been met with the claim by the special bank- 
ing interests urging the great merit and superiority of national- 
bank issues and their declaration that this money was the best 
in the world. 

After this long and losing fight for more than half a cen- 
tury to reclaim this constitutional right to issue their own | 


money and control their own credits, with defeat following | 
defeat, finally in 1906 the advocates of the people’s money, dis- 


couraged and despairing of all hope of ultimate success, ceased 
thet efforts. 

The usurpers of the people’s rights, taking courage from their 
long successful defense and the discontinuance of all efforts of | 
the people to reclaim their rights to issue and control their own 
money and feeling secure in their hold upon the currency of | 
the country, but with greed for power, which is never satisfied, | 
and to furnish an argument and to pave the way for a greater 
and more complete contro! over money, the great banks began | 
a series of concerted criticisms against the national-bank sys- 
tem, declaring that system to be dangerous and inefficient for 
want of flexibility, elasticity, and power to assemble and shift 
reserves, and as liable at any time to bring a panic upon the 
country and a paralysis of business, seeking thereby to arouse 
apprehension and distrust, and to secure an abandonment of | 
that system to rear upon its ruins a central autocratic bank. 

What was but yesterday the best system in the world was | 
now the worst system in the world and none were so poor as to 


do it reverence. 
The great investing, manipulating, and speculating banks, 


while enjoying a great measure of control over money and 
credits under the national-bank system were continually com- 
pelled to maintain an organization to control and secure the 
cooperation of the smaller banks, which always involved a ques- 
tion of some degree of uncertainty in their plans for the manip- 
wlation of the currency. 

When this movement was begun to acquire increased power 
and control over money by supplanting the national-bank sys- 
tem with a central bank under private control, there was no 
greater necessity or emergency existing for monetary reform 
than had existed from the day the national-bank system was 
created in 1863. The national-bank system was not only as | 
gocd as it ever had been, but in some respects it had been made | 
better. In 1881 William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury | 
under Garfield, secured the passage of a law to prohibit the con- | 
traction of national-bank currency by the banks without notice 
to the public. While this law has never been carried out to 
effect the purpose intended, it has remained upon the statute 
books for enforcement. 

But there always has beep during every day and every hour 
from the time of the enactment of this law a pressing need, not 
for its amendment or modification but for its repeal and the 
restoration to the Government of its right under the Constitu- 
tion to issue money and to control its volume and circulation 
among the. people; and the pending bill is to accomplish this 
purpose, for which the people have so long striven in vain, and 
when it shall have been enacted into law they will at last have 
come into their own. 

I quote from the Bankers’ Magazine of January 5, 1906, 
volume 72, page 10, showing the launching of this currency 
scheme, later to be known as the Aldrich central-bank plan, by | 
Jacob H. Schiff, a Wall Street banker, before the New York | 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Jacob H. Schiff, of the banking fii of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York City, made a speech at the meeting ef the Chamber of Commerce | 
of the State of New York January 5 favoring an elastic bank-note cir- 
culation. The speech has attracted wide attention, both on account of 
its character and its source. As with many similar matters, the discus- 
sion in regard to an elastic currency has been thus far of necessity 
m or less academic. But Mr. Schiff's speech at once lifts this 
question out of the domain of the theoretical and makes of it a prob- | 
lem of immediate practical importance. Mr. Schiff is at the head of 
one of the leading international banking houses of New York, and is 
far removed from the dvctrinaire type of currency reformer. 

As the speech is printed elsewhere in this issue, we shall only refer 
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to its specifie propos which is contained in the following extract: 
“If any increase of circulation is secured solely by legitimate com- 
mercial paper-—commereial paper based upon, possibly, a deposit with 





certain clearing houses in the country—it is certainly safe.” 
This suggestion contemplates the issue of bank currency 


based oh 


a deposit of commercial paper with certain clearing houses, and this 
f 1 


is one of the soundest and St practicable plans yet devised for 
issuing an elastic bank-note circulation. It is to be hoped that the 
marked impression created by Mr. Schiff’s timely and forceful address 
will lead the chamber of commerce to take steps to give practical 
effect to his recommendations. 








This movement was inaugurated to bring about a change in 
our monetary system under a plea for elasticity and the mobiliza- 
tion of reserves to guard the country from panics and financial 
disasters, as claimed, a basis was to be secured for an unlimited 
bank-note issue, the currency was to be centralized under 
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private control, and the money in the Public Treasury was. to 
be gained possession of for manipulation and private use. 

I also quote from the same publication, volume 72, February, 
1906, page 201, showing the favorable reception of the movement 
in New York and an outline of the scheme contemplated as 
being the same ultimately indorsed by bankers’ conventions and 
later embodied in the bill reported to Congress by the Monetary 
Cominission and known as the Aldrich bill: 

The moryvement inaugurated by the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York for reforming the bank currency of the United States 
promises to have far-reaching and beneficial results. By taking the 
initiatiye in this movement the oldest and most prominent commercial 
body in the country has set an example that is certain to be followed 
by other trade organizations. 

While political instrumentalities will have to be employed before this 
agitation can produee results, the question of an adequate and efficient 
currency is largely a commercial problem. It is a hopeful sign that this 
fact has been recognized by the business men of New York, and that 
they have taken proper steps to arouse public opinion so as to give 
effect to the demand for a bank currency based upon the trade of the 
country, not upon its public debt, and which shall be as perfect a 
means for carrying on and developing that trade as it is possible for 
experience and skill to devise. 

No bond-secured bank notes or “emergency currency” can possibly 
meet this requirement, A bank note to be truly serviceable to com- 
merce must be issued on the short-term negotiable paper to which the 
commerce itself gives rise. When thus issued the volume of notes will 
agree exactly with the demand as indicated by the volume of sound 
commercial paper, and no emergency issues will be needed. Through 
what agency the notes shall be emitted, the method of redemption, the 
proper reserve required—all these are matters of detail that can be 
worked out at the proper time. 

We believe that the effort to secure a judicious reform of our cur- 
rency system should be made now while the country is prosperous and 
not wait until action is forced by the disasters incident to a panic. It 
is not too much to hope that a wise revision of the currency may 
greatly lessen the shock of such disasters, or even altogether prevent 
panics such as we have experienced heretofore. This is a good time to 
begin work with that end in view. 

The special currency committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on October 4, 1906, submitted its report to that body 
approving the central bank currency plan which was adopted 
by that body, and I quote from New York Chamber of Com- 
merce Reports, volume 49, 1906-7, page 20, the following: 


By the control of its rate of interest and of its issues of notes, it 
wouid be able to exert great influence upon the money market and upon 
public opinion. Such power is not possessed by any institution in the 


In the answers prepared by the currency commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association to questions formulated by a 
subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
United States Senate, said answers being approved by the special 
meeting of said currency commission held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 18 and 19, 1913, the following appears: 


32. Are you familiar with the recommendations of the National 
If so, what is 
gd _— of the plan and what modifications would you suggest, 
if any 
Answer. We are familiar with the recommendations of the National 
Monetary Commission made to Congress in January, 1912, and are on 
record as having indorsed and recommended that measure. 
4. Should national banks continue to have a bond-secured currency? 
Answer. No. In the use of Government bonds as security for cir- 
culation the volume of currency, instead of fluctuating with the varying 
requirements of trade, is limited by the volume of bonds and fluctuates 
according to their market prices. These prices are determined, not by 
the general investment value of the bonds, but by the profit possible to 
banks in using them as security for circulating notes, resulting in 
artificial stimulation of Government bond prices. One unfortunate con- 


| sequence of this artificial condition is that the Nation's bonds, which 


should be widely held by its citizens as their choicest investment, are 
a snes exclusively by banks to secure circulation or Government 

So bold and brazen was this plot to seize the last vestige of 
control over the people’s money that it amazed even the most 
audacious financiers of Wall Street. The Bankers’ Magazine 
of August, 1907 (vol. 75, p. 315), in discussing the new move- 
ment initiated by the chamber of commerce, scoffed at its ac- 
ceptance by the people and commented as follows: 


But even if it could be demonstrated that it is preferable to have a 
central bank to issue currency and act as a regulator of the money 
market instead of depending upon existing independent scattered banks 
to perform those functions, it does not fellow that such an institution 
could be had. Many plausible arguments might be adduced to show 
that a limited monarchy or even a benevolent despotism is better than 
a republican form of government, but whoever would underiake to 
supplant our present form of government with any of these systems 
would have an uphill job. But it would be child’s play compared to the 
task of securing the consent of Congress to the introduction of a central 
bank into this country. That this is true is well known to everyone 
conversant with public opinion in the United States. 

The report of the Monetary Commission recommmending the 
Aldrich currency plan filed January 8, 1912, shows the object 
of the bill is to seeure a basis for an increased bank-note issue 
in order to prevent the issue of money by the Government, the 
same as urged by the New York Chamber of Commerce in 1906, 
as shown by that report at pages 16 and 17, and from which 
we quote the following: 


That our present system of bank-note issués based upon Government 
bonds is defective and that a change in the manner and character 
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of issues must take place at an early date is admitted on every hand. 
There are now outstanding less than $200,000,000 of United States 
ponds with the circulation privilege attached not owned by the banks 
and. held for circulation purposes. These bonds are largely of a class 
which it would not usually be profitable for the banks to buy as a basis 
for circulation. Congress has inaugurated the policy of issuing bonds 
without the circulation privilege. It is evident from these facts that 
if we are to provide for any future demands of the country for cur- 
rency the adoption of some other basis for note issues will be neces- 
sary. Our bond-secured currency has all the qualities of ultimate 
safety, and its prompt redemption is guaranteed by the United States, 
put it is not, as our experience has amply shown, responsive, either in 
expansion or contraction, to the ever-changing conditions and demands 
of business. 

The next year, 1907, when nature responded with a most 
pountiful harvest, when the granaries and warehouses were 
pursting with grain and all the wealth of the farm, when 
manufactories were running full time and their output was far 
beyond the normal product, when labor was employed every- 
where at fair wages, when the channels of commerce and trade 
were choked by an unprecedented tonnage of the products of 
factory and farm, when our exports were exceeding all former 
years, and the excess of exports over imports was more than 
$400,000,000, when the production of the world’s gold supply 
was exceeding all former years, when the total money in cir- 
culation had reached a greater volume than ever before, when 
every natural condition favored the greatest prosperity and 
were such as to preclude and prevent a panic, a panic was sud- 
denly precipitated upon the country and the only explanation 
given to the people was that it was a money panic. The de- 
posits of the people all over the country in the local banks were 
found hoarded in the banks of New York City, made possible 
under a law which prohibited the use of reserve by banks in 
their own locality, even upon the most stable security, but per- 
mitted the same to be kept in the banks of other localities to 
be loaned out to stock gamblers and bond speculators, The 
people could not obtain their money which they had placed on 
deposit for safe-keeping for their use. 

The panie came like a bolt from a clear sky, a hurricane 
without a cloud in the horizon, not as a business depression, nor 
as a commercial stagnation, but as a money stringency with 
more than the normal amount of currency available for the 
business of the country. 

Under the provisions of the national bank law as amended 
for the benefit of the great manipulating banks of the country, 
the reserves required held by the banks generally to safeguard 
depositors, and which under the law could not be loaned in the 
localities where the deposits were made by the banks receiving 
them, were permitted to be deposited in so-called reserve banks 
in the great cities. 

Under this law millions of the people’s money had been col- 
lected from the little banks all over the country and concen- 
trated in the New York City banks and there loaned out to stock 
gamblers for use in speculating and in manipulating the stock 
market. 

When the annual crop-moving time arrived in that year the 
New York banks not only denied the country banks the usual 
accommodations of currency upon which they had come to de- 
pend for that purpose, but withheld from them even their de- 
posits of reserves. Thus the New York bankers, while loudly 
proclaiming a great stringency in the money market of New 
York, where millions of the people’s funds were being held, and 
while holding all their own funds under lock and key they were 
able to enforce an actual stringency throughout the country and 
thereby to assure the success of the panic as an argument for 
currency reform. 

But this was not all, and to guard against the possibility 
of relief to the people from the stringency which the banks had 
thus created by the General Government supplying funds to the 
country banks, the New York bankers hastened to Washington 
and secured from the Public Treasury a loan of the money 
which might have been made available to the country banks. 


In all $42,000,000 was thus obtained, and the possibility of- 


the country being relieved by the direct interference of the Gen- 
eral Government was thereby obviated. 

The Bankers’ Magazine of December, 1907, volume 75, page 
778, currently comments as follows on the runs made on the 
banks in the course of the panic: 

The bank runs in New York at first were made almost entirely by 
the well-to-do, and at no time did the ordinary depositors take fright in 
large numbers. .There may have been exceptions to this in the case of 
some of the banks, but it was true generally. 

It will be observed that the managers of the panic had not 
taken the small depositors into their confidence, and therefore 
the small depositors were not advised when to make the run, it 
being evidently.expected and counted upon that they would join 
in the run as soon as the hue and cry was raised and the run 
started by the “ well-to-do.” This failure and inadvertence to 
arrange for concerted action by the small depositors was not 
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fatal to the success of the panic, as the “ well-to-do” generally 
participated in the runs. 

In order to appreciate the full force of this current com- 
ment, it must be realized what the phrase “ well-to-do” signi- 
fies. It has a different meaning in different localities. In 
some localities it would only signify a moderate amount of 
wealth. In New York City, however, it has a special signifi- 
cance, and the phrase there would include only millionaires 
and multimillionaires. These were the men who made the runs. 

Incidentally with the creation of a great argument for a 
central private-controlled bank, in the form of a panic, the oc- 
casion was taken advantage of by the interests in control of 
the financial situation under which the panic occurred. A 
great amount of stock which had depreciated as a result of 
the panic in the hands of innocent bystanders and unsuspect- 
ing investors was purchased at a ruinous sacrifice and held and 
resold at par value. Twenty-five million dollars, together with 
other sums to the amount of $42,000,000, under an indirect 
threat of continuing the panic unless their demands were com- 
plied with, were extorted from the Public Treasury. 

And the opportunity was further taken advantage of to se- 
cure the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by the 
Steel Trust, its only formidable competitor, thereby making 
monopoly in the steel industry complete, in violation of law, 
under a threat of continuing the financial disaster in progress 
unless such absorption should be submitted to. 

A great object lesson and warning to the people was now 
before the country. The Government had been humiliated by 
the invasion of its Treasury and its pillage by the few, and 
its laws against monopoly had been defied and trampled under 
foot. - 

The next year, 1908, with the practical example of the panic 
before the country to point to, Congress was successfully im- 
portuned to act and to enact legislation to- prevent a repetition of 
the disaster so vividly portrayed to the public; the banks were 
given authority to issue more notes and more control over the 
currency and greater latitude over the manipulation of re- 
serves, all as a safeguard to the country, as claimed. 

But the act of May 30, 1908, was not intended to afford 
the banks the power over the currency which they were de- 
manding and seeking to obtain under the plea of elasticity 
and the mobilization of reserves. It was enacted only as a 
temporary measure to pave the way for a great central bank 
under private control, with power to issue bank currency bosed 
upon general bank assets instead of bonds, and to control 
the volume and distribution of money independent of real Gov- 
ernment supervision, and directly to afford an opportunity to 
appoint a commission te formulate the legislation ultimately 
contemplated for presentation to Congress in the most favorable 
form tv secure public approval. A Monetary Commission was 
thus created under the following sections of the act: 


Sec. 17. That a commission is hereby created, to be called the 
“National Monetary Commission,” to be composed of nine members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presiding Officer thereof, and 
nine members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker thereof, and any vacancy on the commission shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appointment. 

Sec. 18. That it shall be the duty of this commission to inquire 
into and report to Congress at the earliest date practicable what 
changes are necessary or desirable in the monetary system of the 
United States or in the laws relating to banking and currency, and 
for this purpose they are authorized to sit during the sessions or re- 
cess of Congress, at such times and places as they may deem desirable, 
to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to summons and 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ a disbursing officer 
and such secretaries, experts, stenographers, messengers, and other 
assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which 
said commission was created. The commission shall have the power, 
through subcommittee or otherwise, to examine witnesses and to make 
such investigations and examinations, in this or other countries, of the 
subjects committed to their charge as they shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 19. That a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of sections 
17 and 18 of this act and to pay the necessary expenses of the com- 
mission and its members is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Said appropriation shall 
be immediately available and shall be paid out on the audit and order 
of the chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit 
and order shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to 
the correctness of the accounts of such commission. 


While the above provisions were appended to the act as an 
incident to the main object, they evidently embodied the prin- 
cipal purpose to be obtained, as the Monetary Commission thus 
created has been constantly uppermost in the horizon of Wall 
Street financiers, while the increased power assumed to be given 
to effect elasticity and the mobilization of reserves has fallen 
into obscurity for want of exercise or even casual attention. 

The Monetary Commission during its investigations visited 
many countries in Europe. interviewing foreign bankers and 
capitalists in quest of financial data, and conducted hearings in 
many cities of the United States during prolonged and continued 
iunketing trips. The commission also collected a vast amount 
of miscellaneous monetary laws, reports, and financial essays 
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written to uphold and support the special views of their au- 
thors, most of the matter published being a revision of books 
and a recast of documents of value mostly as history, without 
any special reference to present-day problems, and more calcu- 
lated to bewilder and awe the mind and impress both the 
common bankers and the citizens generally of the magnitude 
of the subject under investigation and the impossibility of a 
full comprehension of the problems involved by the ordinary 
mind, to the end that the special few, assuming superior wisdom 
and financial judgment, might be allowed to dictate without 
question the reforms so urgently demanded. 

In the meantime a great nation-wide campaign of education 
had been organized to create publie opinion and a demand for 
currency legislation to be reflected upon Congress, and thereby 
to blaze the way for a central bank under private control.. The 
New York bankers who had initiated this movement in the New 
York Chamber of Commerce through Jacob H. Schiff, January 
4, 1906, had entered upon this campaign and were conducting 
their operations through the American Banking Association for 
the education of their country correspondents and the western 
bankers. 'To show the plan and system of education carried on 
among these bankers I here quote a circular letter which was 
used by this association in 1893 during a similar campaign, 
bearing date March 11, 1893, and circulated among the influ- 
ential national banks of the United States. 

This circular letter was read at the time by Hon. CHARLES 
A. LrnpberGH, of Minnesota, now a Member of Congress from 
that State, and is as follows: 

The interest of national banks requires immediate financial legista- 
tion by Congress. Silver, silver certificates, and Treasury notes must 
be retired and national-bank notes upon a gold basis made the only 
money. This will require the authorization of five hundred millions to 
one thousand millions of new bonds as the basis of circulation. 
will at once retire one-third of your circulation and call in one-half 
of your loans. Be careful to make a monetary stringency among your 
patrons, especially among influential business men. Advocate an exira 
session of Congress to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law and act with other banks of your city in securing a large petition 
to Congress for its unconditional repeal per accompanying form. Use 
personal influence with your Congressman, and particularly let your 
wishes be known to your Senators. The future life of national banks 
as fixed and safe investments depends upon immediate action, as there 
is an increasing sentiment in favor of Government legal-tender notes 
and silver coinage. 





Later, to act in conjunction with the campaign in progress 
for the special education of the bankers, the National Citizens’ 
League was organized to cooperate in the education of the 
country bankers and for the advisement of the people generally. 
The plan of cooperation by the New York bankers, through the 
American Bankers’ Association, with the National Citizens’ 
League thus organized is shown by the following letter sent out 
by the New York bankers to their western correspondents dur- 
ing the time the same bears date, and read in the House of 
Representatives by Hon. Cuartes A. LINDBERGH, Member of 
Congress from Minnesota: . 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 

New York, February 21, 1912. 

GENTLEMEN: We inclose a Ietter from the National Citizens’ League, 
which we have been asked to forward to you. The campaign of educa- 
tion which the league is conducting in favor of currency and banking 
reform is nonpartisan in character and national in scopé. We believe it 
of direct importance to the business interests of the country. The mer- 
chants interested in the work have felt that while they regard them- 
selves as responsible for the raising of funds for the prosecution of the 
work the country at large should know that the banking interest is in 
sympathy with the work. Any correspondence should be taken up with 
Mr. Isidor Straus, treasurer, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, and any contributions made direct to him. 

Yours, sincerely, 
A. H. Wiccrns, President. 

In a circular issued by the National Citizens’ League, showing 
its headquarters at 223 West Jackson Street, Chieago, Ill., and 
giving its officers and State branches, the following language 
appears in explaining its origin and objects: 

At the annual meeting of the National Board of Trade, held in Wash- 
ington on January 25, 26, and 27, 1910, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

““ Whereas we assume that a plan for the revision of our currency sys- 
tem will be formulated after the National Monetary Commission has 
made its final report.” 

On January 17, the day preceding the conference, the tentative plan 
of the National Monetary Commission for banking reform was published 
and copies were already in the hands of the delegates. Many of the 
details failed to find acceptance, but it was recognized that it contained 
essential features which would give us a constructive banking and credit 
system of the highest value to the country. 

Acting on the authority of these resolutions a committee was created, 
which held a conference in Chicago, April 26, 1911. It was agreed by 
this committee that the responsibility of creating a national organiza- 
tion would be left with the business men of Chicago, who would conduct 
a nation-wide campaign from their city. 

The new movement was initiated by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. A joint meeting of the board of directors and the executive 


committee of the association was held on May 29 and took action by 
passing the following resolution. 


“Resolved, That the Chicago Association of Commerce, recognizing | 


the distressing effects of panics on trade, capital, and labor, the conse- 


You | 
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quent need of a sound banking system in the interest of all 
in the country, and the suggestion made for the creation of 
reserve association, hereby requests John G. Shedd, Marvin 
Graham Taylor, Harry A. Wheeler, B. E. Sunny, Cyrus H. McCormick 
Julius Rosenwald, Charles H. Wacker, Frederic A. Delano, John Barton 
Payne, A. C. Bartlett, A. A. Sprague, J. Lawrence Laughlin, John y, 
Farwell, Clyde M. Carr, Fred W. Upham, F. H. Armstrong, and Joseph 
Basch to form a national citizens’ league, the object of which shall be 
to give organized expression to the growing public sentiment in favor 
of and to aid in securing the legislation necessary to insure an im- 
proved banking system for the United States of America.” 

The organization was named the National Citizens’ League for the 
Promotion of a Sound Banking System, and a certificate of incorpora- 
tion was granted by the secretary of state under date of June 6, 1911, 
Article 2 of the certificate of incorporation is as follows: 

“The object for which it is formed is to give organized expression to 
the growing public sentiment in favor of, and to carry on a campaign 
of education for, an improved banking system for the United States of 
America.” 

It will be observed that while the movement was initiated by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce in New York City, and 
while the banks of New York City were conducting the cam- 
paign of edueation among the bankers of the country and their 
respective correspondents, the headquarters from which the 
eampaign for the education of the people generally was to be 
conducted had not only shifted from the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and the New York City banks, but it had been 
relocated far to the Middle West, and with its change of loca- 
tion there had also come a transition in name and style under 
whieh it was to operate—the National Citizens’ League. 

The following is taken from the report of the National Citi- 
zens’ League, Chicago: 

The league was obliged to get publicity through other sources. It 
printed and distributed in the first six months of 1912 nearly 1,000,000 
pamphlets. It began the publication of a semimonthly—now pub- 
lished monthly—news bulletin, and, as interest increased under this 
system, it prepared hundreds of newspaper articles. 

The league’s textbook, “ Banking Reform,’ was published in May. 
It was sent free to members of the league, and about 1,500 copies were 
distributed. ‘The circulation of the news bulletin, “‘ Banking Reform,” 
is now 30,000 copies. 


Subsequent to the Monetary Commission’s report indorsing 
the central bank under private control and reporting a bill 
to carry its recommendations into effect, the National Citizens’ 
League held a conference at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., at which James P. Farwell, the president, during the course 
of his opening address, said: ; 


"he National Citizens’ League, with organizations in 44 States of 
the Union, with its members drawn from all our agricultural, manu- 
and mercantile interests, is the strongest organization of 
its kind ever enlisted in a great public service. 


Mr. Farwell also stated in the course of his remarks: 
We do not advocate any bill now before Congress, 


And while the president of the National Citizens’ League 
assumed to advocate no special bill, he stated: 


We do, however, recognize in the report that has been unanimously 
made by the National Monetary Commission the greatest step that 
has yet been taken in this country to give us a sound banking system. 
We believe that this report embodies those fundamental principles for 
which we all stand. The report is a conscientious, painstaking effort 
to provide a working basis for legislation in Congress. We w 
continue to advocate these principles, confident that Congress will give 
us the legislation the country demands. 


During the course of this campaign of education by the New 
York bankers in connection with the National Citizens’ League 
hundreds of thousands of letters were circulated through the 


the people 
a national 


Hughitt, 


| mails. Speakers were everywhere on the platform, editors were 


publishing daily column after column, both as editorial and as 
news matter, all showing the imperative necessity for the cre- 
ation of a central bank to be operated under private control. 

The report of the Monetary Commission indorsing a central 
bank of issue under private control, with currency based upon 
general bank assets, was scheduled in the regular order of 
things to appear early in 1911 following the congressional elec- 
tions in the fall of 1910. : 

But just at the time when the plans for the Aldrich central 
bank scheme were to be consummated the unlooked for hap- 
pened, the unexpected came about. The administration in 
power suffered a reverse in the 1910 elections and lost the House 
of Representatives to the Democrats. This reverse, and with 
the administration facing an unfriendly public and a presiden- 
tial election already approaching, had made this an inopportune 
time for the Monetary Commission to submit its report urging 
Legislative strategy necessitated a postpone- 
ment. The educational campaigns in progress among the people 
generally must be continued to steady the administration and 
the party in power, and the evident necessity of dealing with 
a new House of Representatives called for further time in 
which to make a canvass of its membership and to provide for 
their special advisement in financial matters. 

This delay and change of program in the time of reporting 
out the Aldrich central bank bill seems not to have been gener- 
ally understood by those who were watching for the repost to 
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come out on schedule time, and they manifested much impa- 
tience. Laboring under a misapprehension of the cause for the 
delay, the commissior was criticized and even accused of with- 
holding its report for the purpose of continuing salaries. This 
criticism was not well founded, as the commission had evidently 
completed its work on schedule time and the bill was prepared 
and ready for report out, for a draft of the same was on Jan- 
uary 17, 1911, submitted to the National Board of Trade, largely 


attended by bankers, then in session in Washington, to consider 


currency reform, where the bill was indorsed. The bill as 
drafted and the report reporting the same, however, were still 
withheld from the public. 

The following report of the meeting of the National Board of 
Trade, which convened at Washington January 18,-1911, is 
given in the annual report of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1910 and 1911, at page 165, as made to that body 
March 2, 1911, and as embodied in the remarks of Pasl M. 
Warburg, chairman of the delegation to the monetary confer- 
ence: 

1 think you could not fail to have been impressed upon the reading 
of our report with the remarkable degree of unanimity with which the 
proposed central reserve association was approved. The delegates met, 
and after 10 minutes they knew that they agreed on that question. We 
then met with the delegates of the New York Preduce Exchange and 
Merchants’ Association. It took us about half an hour to agree. We 
went to Washington to the conference. At that conference there were 
representatives from all over the country and from Canada. After dis- 
eussion the central reserve association was agreed on, with but one 
dissenting voice. 

Meanwhile, Senator Aldrich’s plan had been brought forward, and it 
recommended the same plan that had been recommended by our resolu- 
tion. Sinee then a body of bankers has met in Atlanta—over 20— 
representing all parts of the country, and they again, after going over 
this plan” most thoroughly and giving it searching criticism, unani- 
mously adopted it, with some amendments as to details. They adopted 
the underlying principles of the report. So there can be no doubt that 
the country is ready for this plan and for its adoption. 

Finally the educational campaign which had been continued, 
having been considerably advanced and favorable publie opin- 
ion believed to be sufficiently crystallized to reflect approval 
upon Congress, and the new Members having received special 
advisement, and hastened by the criticism of needless delay by 
the friends of tle bill who had not been taken into confidence 
respecting legislative strategy, the commission reported the 
Aldrich central bank bill, January 8, 1912, with full explana- 
tion of the merits of the system and reasons for its adoption. 
But the favorable public opinion expected to be reflected from 
the people and the approval of the new Members looked for as 
the result of their special advisement failed to materialize, and 
a growing Democratic sentiment was found to prevail instead. 
The praises of the Aldrich bill by the report fell on dull and 
irresponsive ears. 

Most fortunately for the people, a change in administration 
came just in time td warn the party in power and defeat a 
colossal conspiracy to wrest from them the last vestige of pub- 
lie control over their currency, and to prevent a central bank 
octopus from being fastened upon them for 50 years, and as 
well as a most opportune time to reclaim to the people their 
full dominion over their ‘money. The change had come at a 
moment when the breastworks of the money power had been 
thrown down for its assault upon the finances of the country 
and when it would be estopped from opposing Government con- 
trol by its old-time defense of declaring the great merit of ex- 
isting bank-note issues. 

Heretofore all attempts to obtain such full control of the 
money of the country by the Government have been successfully 
opposed and defeated by the claim of the great merit of the 
national bank currency. The special money interests in order 
to effect greater private control having condemned the national 
bank currency are thereby precluded from making their old- 
time defense against public control, and it is certainly a most 
opportune time for the people to gain control of their money 
system and lodge this vital public function in the General Gov- 
ernment, where it rightly belongs. 

The favors of fortune are not more mysterious than the 
calamities of fate. 

Accordingly, the Aldrich bill, under which it was intended 
to create a central bank under private control, has been 
changed, modified, and revolutionized to conform to Demo- 
eratie principles of control by the people. Private control over 
the currency by a central bank has been supplanted by public 
control in the Government. The power to issue money has been 
taken from a central bank under private control for selfish in- 
terests and vested in the Government for the general welfare. 
The basis of money has been changed from general bank assets 
and made to rest upon the obligation of the Government sup- 
ported by all the property of all the people. 

And the act of 1908, while not intended seriously or for actual 
use, but only to furnish an opportunity for the creation of the 
Monetary Commission, yet it has been taken advantage of by 


natural reasons for these panics. 





the Government to relieve the people from the very interests 
which secured its enactment to serve their special purpose. 
Thus fortune has again strangely favored the people and the 
instruments which were forged for their ftirther enthrallment 
have been made use of not only to resist further encroach- 
ments, but to throw off the burden already existing upon them. 
The fortress of the special money interests has been cap- 
tured and the guns which had been forged and mounted for 
use against the people have been turned upon the special finan- 
cial interests in retreat. 

The outcome of this attempted usurpation illustrates a common 
occurrence in the affairs of man. He who would gain the whole 
world shall lose the whole world. The men who have attempted 
to defy all law have lost the protection of all law. Greed and 
monopoly, by reason of their avarice and their efforts to usurp 
all and subject all to their control, must finally fall the victims 
of their own acts and selfishness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Gentlemen, I have just got into my speech. 
time and not my subject is exhausted. 
under the five-minute rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, for many years there has 


My 
It is to be continued 


been an urgent and insistent demand for currency legislation. 


Practically ever since the foundation of our Government periods 
of financial depression and panic have come to our people, en- 
tailing great hardships and losses, and these panics have in- 
variably been attributed to a deficient or a pernicious currency 
system. These various panics have always come from arti- 
ficial rather than natural causes. Our country has been so rich 
in resources that there has never been such a failure of crops 
as to cause famine, or actual want, or even anythire bordering 
on famine or want. Indeed, it seems remarkable that a country 
so rich in resources as ours should ever be visited by times of 
real depression, and yet we know that these periods have come 
frequently in our history, and so often that we hear on every 
side that “ hard times” come in regular cycles. 

Since I have been old enough to understand 
have witnessed two of these distressing periods of hard times 
or panics. One was in the years 1890 to 1893 and the other 
was in 1907, the one in 1890 to 1898 being the much severer 
of the two. In both of these periods, however, the crops of 
this country were abundant, and there was apparently no 
Evidently they grew out of 
artificial conditions and for the lack of a safe, uniform, prac- 
tical, proper, and efficient currency system. 

PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL PANICS. 


The first great financial panic came in the fall of 1814. We 
were engaged in a war with England, and the first United 
States Bank had gone out of business, its charter having expired 
in 1811 and not having been renewed. All deposits of the Gov- 
ernment had been placed in State banks. In the fall of 1814 
every State bank outside of New England failed or suspended 
specie payment. The Government alone lost $9.000,000 of its 
deposits which had been placed in nearly 100 State banks. This 
period of depression lasted for several years. 

The second, United States Bank was formed in 1816, and 
specie payments were hominally resumed in 1817. Upon the 
reopening of the second United States Bank there was a great 
inflation of paper money, and in 1819 the second great panic 
eame on, whieh lasted for three years. In 1887, upon the 
failure of the Government to recharter the second United States 
Bank, ere was the third great panic. In 1857 there was a 
fourth great panic, and various expedients were resorted to by 
the Government to restore nominal conditions. One of these 
expedients was the issue of $52,000,000 of currency notes bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, which notes circulated as 
money. Of course, shortly after the Civil War came on the 
banks all suspended specie payment, and this condition of 
affairs remained until 1879. ‘The severest trouble, however, 
came in 1866 and 1873. In 1884 there was a panie of smaller 
proportions. The next severe panic came in 1890 to 1893, and 
the last one in 1997. 

SHORT FINANCIAL HISTORY. 


Before going into the subject matter of the present bili itself, 
I desire very briefly to give a short history of the currency 
systems that have been used in our country since the organiza- 
tion of our National Government. I need not refer to the cur- 
reney used during the colonial period, as it was for the most 
part’ a variegated, “ wildcat” currency, a discussion of which 
would perform no useful purpose here. 
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Our financial history must be divided into three distinct 
periods: First, the period from the organization of our Govern- 
ment in 1789, or shortly thereafter, to 1837, which may gen- 
erally be called the United States Bank period; second, the 
period from 1837 to 1865. which must be called the State-bank 
and Independent Treasury period; and, third, from 18638 to date, 
which may be termed the national-bank pericd. 

THE FIRST UNITED STATES BANK, 

In 1791 Congress, upon the recommendation of Mr. Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, concurred in by President 
Washington, passed a law chartering the first United States 
Bank. 
20 years. The object and purpose of the bank was to furnish 
a single fiscal agent for the new Government. At that time, 
notwithstanding that the Constitution provided that ‘‘ Congress 
should have the right to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,’ and, further, that “no State shall * * * = @eoin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver 
coin as tender in payment of debts,” 
Union was’ exercising the right to establish banking corpora- 
tions, which emitted notes and bills. and which passed as money. 
There was no limitation of any kind upon the amount of this 
State-bank money and practically few restrictions governing 
its issue. 

The result was that the value of the issue of each bank de- 
pended upon the solvency of the individual bank and there was 
the widest variation in the value of the circulating medium of 
the country. A great many people have supposed that during 
the period of the United States Bank we had a system of 
currency somewhat like the Bank of England. This is wholly 
incorrect. The United States Bank was simply the only bank 
chartered by the United States Government, and was more 
powerful than most State banks because the financial operations 
of the Government were conducted through it and its revenues 
were deposited in it. It is proper to say, however, that during 
the existence of this first United States Bank the financial 
affairs of our country were in fairly good condition and no 
unusual panic occurred. ‘This central bank’ was advocated 
by Hamilton, Washington, and Knox, and opposed by Jefferson, 
Randolph, Madison, and others. Mr. Jefferson believed that the 
States had a right and it was their duty to provide the currency 
of the country. This view was also shared by Mr. Madison. 
The bank charter expired in 1811, during the administration of 
Mr. Madison, and because of the administration’s opposition to 
its recharter the bill for its recharter failed. 

THE INTERIM. 

Accordingly, therefore, between the years 1811 and 1817 the 
Government's money was deposited in the various State banks” 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, the first 
United States Bank having gone into liquidation. Much of the 
Government’s business was transacted in the private bank of 
Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia. Almost immediately there 
was a strong demand made in Congress for the incorporation 
of a new United States Bank. A bill for this purpose passed in 
both Houses in 1814, but was vetoed by Mr. Madison. It will 
be remembered that this was during the time of our war with 
England of 1812, and our financial affairs became greatly con- 
fused. 

THE SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 

In 1816, however, a new bill was passed meeting the presi- 
dential objections and it duly became a law. By this bill the 
United States Bank was incorporated, with $35,000,000 capital. 
As gentlemen have frequently referred to the present bill as a 
rejuvenation of the old United States Bank which Gen. Jackson 
fought and killed, it may not be amiss here to point out some 
of the principal provisions of the charter of this second United 
States Bank. As stated before, the capital was $35,000,000. 
Seven millions, or 20 per cent thereof, was subscribed by the 
United States Government. The remaining stock was sub- 
scribed for by individuals and corporations. About $7,000,000 
of the stock was owned abroad. Five of the directors were 
appointed by the President and all of them were resident citi- 
zens of the United States. The bank was a private corporation 
purely, the Government simply being one of its stockholders 
and the President simply having the right to appoint 5 of 
the directors, which constituted a minority of the board of 25. 

Practically speaking, the Government had no control of the 
bank. The Government, it is true, was to deposit, and did de- 
posit, all of its funds in the bank. It gave the bank a monopoly 
of the Government’s business, and for a while the Government’s 
deposits, but it was in no sense a Government institution. It 


was a private corporation, and its officers and directors were not 
responsible to the Government or in any sense subject to gov- 
ernmental control. 
less. 


The five Government directors were power- 
The bank was not a success from the beginning. There 
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had been a great financial depression, or crisis, or panic, in the 
years following the British war, and the abolition of the first 
bank and the consequent inflation of the country with paper 
money by State banks. The directors of the bank at first 
boomed its stock. They did not require the stockholders to pay 
in full, but in some instances allowed them to draw out what 
they had paid. There were gross irregularities for the first 
four or five years, both in the management of the parent bank 
and in its branches, and much political agitation rose in refer- 
ence to the bank. Frequent efforts were made in Congress to 
forfeit the charter of the bank or to modify it. In1823 Nicholas 
Biddle became the president of the bank, and during his presi- 
dency the bank greatly prospered, and the industries of the peo- 
ple and the finances of the Government prospered from 1820 to 
1835, and in this interim the national debt was paid, and the 
stock of the bank rose in the market until it commanded a 
premium of 20 per cent. (Knox, p. 61.) 

During this prosperous period under the presidency of Mr. 
Biddle, who was a strong, self-willed man, this bank became a 
great power not only in finances, but in politics, and it appears 
that Mr. Biddle felt that he and his bank were really stronger 
and more powerful than the Government which created it. 
This brought about a political controversy in reference to the 
bank as early as 1824, when Gen. Jackson was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency. When Gen. Jackson became 
President, in March, 1829, doubtless knowing the views of Mr. 
Biddle and being convinced that the Government was greater 
than any creature which it had made, President Jackson became 
greatly incensed against this national bank and against Biddle. 
The bank and Biddle were the subject of controversy during 
President Jackson’s entire administration. Naturally, this spirit 
of opposition was encouraged in President Jackson by all those 
who believed in State banks and all those who were interested 
in State banks. The result was, several years before the bank’s 
charter expired the President, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury. withdrew all funds of the Government out of the 
United States Bank and deposited them in the various State 
banks. He-kept up an incessant and determined warfare against 
this bank, and the bill for its reincorporation never became a 
law. In this connection it may be remembered that a vote of 
censure was passed upon President Jackson on account of his 
attitude toward this bank in the Senate, which resolution of 
censure was afterwards literally expunged from the Journal of 
the Senate by a resolution fathered by Thomas H. Benton. With 
the expiration of the charter of the bank in 1837 the last central 
United States bank was at an end. The State of Pennsylvania 
chartered this bank, and it was continued by Mr. Biddle for 
three or four years, when it went into bankruptcy. 

NO ANALOGY BETWEEN UNITED STATES BANK AND ‘BANKING SYSTEM PRO- 
i VIDED FOR IN THIS BILL: 

Some people profess to see some likeness between this bank 
and the system established by the Glass bill. There is not the 
slightest analogy between the United States Bank which Gen. 
Jackson fought and killed and the banking system proposed in 
this bill. The United States Bank was a monopolistic private 
corporation. This bill provides for a system of banking under the 
direct supervision of the Government and prevents private 
banking monopoly. The United States Bank was a private cor- 
poration wholly uncontrolled by the Government. The present 
bill provides for a banking system with supervisory control by 
the Government. The United States Bank was a chartered con- 
cession to certain individuals for profit, and gave those favored 
individuals the right to make as much profit out of the same as 
possible. The present bill provides the terms and conditions 
upon which banks may use the money intrusted to their care, 
and puts a limit upon their charges for the use of the money. 
The United States Bank permitted a concentration of the funds 
of the Government in the hands of a favored few. The present 
bill provides for the distribution of the Government deposits in 
such a way that they will be most available for the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural demands of the people. In short, 
by the charter given to the United States Bank the Government 
gave its vast revenues to certain individuals in return for those 
individuals conducting the Government’s private banking trans- 
actions, and without any regard whatever to the necessities 
of all the people for a safe circulating medium. The present bill, 
on the other hand, enlarges and makes more perfect our banking 
system, frees the people from the domination of any particular 
set of banking interests, and provides.for the distribution of the 
deposits of the Government so that all the people in all sections 
of the country shall receive the benefits of the Government 
funds and the Government’s activities, and secures a safe, flex- 
ible, elastic, and practical currency. 

STATEH BANK PERIOD. 

As I have said before, State banks of issue flourished or 

failed, but were in common use all during the United States 
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Rank period, but after President Jackson had overturned the 
United States Bank there was no other kind of banks or of 
paper money, except the issue of State banks. This currency 
was issued in great quantities. It had no uniformity of value, 
and there was no method of determining what its real value 
was. The issue of some banks in some States was worth par, 
while the issue of other banks in the same States was worth 
50 cents on the dollar, and so on. 

The National Government exercised no control whatever over 
these State banks, and the States themselves exercised very 
little control over them. A more haphazard, ineffective, specu- 
lative kind of money could hardly be imagined than the cur- 
rency known as State-bank currency. The only thing that could 
be said in its favor was in those days communication between 
States was so slow and difficult that the necessity for a circu- 
lating medium uniform in kind and value was not so great then 
as it weuld be now. Nothing but the natural resources of our 
country kept it from disaster during this period. 

THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War the National Goverument 
found itself in need of funds, and many plans were offered -by 
which these funds to carry on the war might be raised. The 
general plan of the national-bank system was suggested in a 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, as 
early as 1861. This was referred to a committee, and in 1862 
Mr. BE. G. Spaulding, a Member of this House from Buffalo, 
N. Y., drafted the original banking law and is commonly re- 
garded as the father of that law. However, late in February, 
1863, substantially the same bill was reported by Senator John 
Sherman, and this Sherman bill was passed in both Houses and 
became a law. Mr. Spaulding, however, was the real author 
of the bill. This national-bank law has been amended or modi- 
fied by almost every Congress since its passage Everybody 
seemed to realize that the law in many of its features was a 
good one, but at the same time it needed and still needs modi- 
fication and perfecting. At the time of the passage of this law 
State banks were still issuing money on their own account, but 
in 1865 a tax of 10 per cent was placed upon the issue of State 
banks, and it was thought that this would perfect the naticnal- 
banking system and prevent the issue of money by State banks. 
This first prohibition of the State banks, however, seemed not 
to have been effective, and in 1875 an amendment was passed, 
and since that time there has been no issue of money by State 
banks. ‘This was one of the most important amendments to the 
law. By these acts the issue of State banks was prohibited 
from circulating as money. 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, OR GREENBACKS. 


During the war the Government issued $400,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes, or mere promises to pay, commonly known as 
greenbacks. This circulated as money and was receivable and 
is still receivable for public debts, except duties on imports and 
the interest on the national debt. These notes were issued as 
war currency, and it was expected to call them all in and retire 
them as soon as possible after the war. The amount was re- 
duced until the sum outstanding was $346,000,000, and that 
amount is still outstanding and commonly used as money. In 
1873 the coinage of silver was discontinued, and the only cur- 
rency from then till 1879 was national-bank notes and green- 
backs and a small amount of subsidiary currency. In 1879, 
however, there was a resumption of specie payments, and in 
1890 there was a compromise silver measure, known as the 
Sherman law, and the coinage of silver was resumed. Laws 
were passed allowing gold and silver certificates to be issued 
based upon the gold and silver deposited with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and this paper was used instead of the actual 
specie. From 1868 to 1873 there was a violent panic in this 
country, which lasted until 1879 with more or less severity and 
which caused great hardships and suffering. 

GREENBACK PARTY. 


It was during this period, or just before, the Greenback Party 
was started in this country—a political organization which had 
for its cardinal principle the issue by the Government of paper 
money of the kind hereinbefore referred to; that is to say, 
merely a promise by the Government to pay. This party became 
popular and had a candidate for President, but with the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879 it beeame a thing of the 
past, leaving, however, a sentiment in the public mind in 
favor of greenback currency or legal-tender notes that has’ pre- 
vented any retirement of the three hundred and forty-six mil- 
lions of greenbacks outstanding; and though few scientific finan- 
ciers believe in fiat money, yet no one has offered to retire this 
particular fiat money—a very interesting fact. 

FREE SILVER, 


After the passing of the greenback craze, the next monetary 
propaganda was that of free silver. This continued from the 
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early eighties until 1896.. It reached its zenith when the Sher- 
man bill was passed in 1890. This law was repealed by the 
Demoerats under Mr. Cleveland, and thereafter the celebrated 
campaign of 1896 was waged by Mr. Bryan, with free silver as 
the prineipal issue. Mr. MeKinley was elected, and in 1900 a 
law was passed extending the provisions of the national banking 
act and allowing the national banks to issue money to the limit 
of the par value of bonds held by them. This greatly increased 
the circulating medium of the country, and new gold fields being 
discovered and developed the supply of gold in our country was 
enormously increased—that is to say, some five or six fold—and 
for a time our currency system seemed to be adequate. How- 
ever, it lacked elasticity. It was subject to being centralized 
in the great monetary cities, especially in New York, and when 
so accumulated it produced great speculation; and in 1907, al- 
most without notice and in a season of almost unexampled 
prosperity, the country was plunged into a great panic, showing 
the great defects in our currency system. 

During Mr. Taft’s administration a monetary commission was 
established to examine into and report upon our currency situa- 
tion, and a bill was passed, known as the Vreeland bill, pro- 
viding for the issue of five hundred millions of what was known 
as emergency currency. This, of course, was a makeshift and 
no general bill for the reform of our currency was passed during 
the Taft administration. though Senator Aldrich had reported a 
bill known as the Aldrich bill, which, however, never became 
law. 

PLATFORM PLEDGES. 

The Democratic Party, in its Baltimore convention, declared 
against the Aldrich bill and central bank. It declared for sys- 
tematic revision of our banking laws. It deelared that banks 
should exist for the accommodation of the public and not for 
the control of business. It declared against methods of deposit- 
ing Government funds in a few favorite banks largely in the 
control of Wall Street. 

It will thus be seen that the platform sets a high standard, 
and the question is, Dees this bill meet the promises of the plat- 
form and the needs of the people? My proposition is that it 
does. The full provision of the platform is as follows: 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a central 
bank, and we believe the people of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render tem- 
porary relief in localities where such relief is needed, with protection 
from control or dominion by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not-for the con- 
trol of business. AlJl legislation on the subject of banking and cur- 
rency should have for its purpose the securing of these accommodations 
on terms of absolute security to the public and of complete protection 
from the misuse of the power that wealth gives to those who possess it. 

We condemn the present method of depositing Government funds in 
a few favored banks, largely situated in cr controlled by Wall Street, 
in return for political favors, and we pledge our party to provide by 
law for their deposit by competitive bidding in the banking institutions 
of the country, national and State, without discrimination as to local- 
ity, upon approved securities and subject to call by the Government. 


COMPARISON OF THE PENDING BILL WITH THE SO-CALLED ALDRICH BILL. 

The Aldrich bill provides for the incorporation of a central 
bank fashioned exactly after the United States Bank hereinbe- 
fore referred to. The bill provides that the capital of $300,- 
000,000 shall be subseribed to only by national banks having a 
minimum capital of $25.000. It having been contended that 
the Glass bill is a revamp of the Aldrich bill. it will be of inter- 
est to point out the essential differences between this bi] and 
the Aldrich bill. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GLASS AND ALDRICH BILLS. 


Under the Aldrich bill the Government was to have no control 
of the central bank or its branches, except that the President of 
the United States was given the right to appoint and discharge 
for cause the governor of the bank. The Glass bill gives the 
Government absolute control of all the banks obtaining Govern- 
ment deposits. The Aldrich bill would give the individuals 
controlling the national banks an exclusive monopoly of not 
only the banking business of the United States for 50 years, 
but an exclusive handling of all the Government’s funds with- 
out interest for the same length of time. without any govern- 
mental control of the institution whatever. 

In addition to this, under the rule of law laid down by our 
Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case, this charter 
would be a contract with the central bank which could not be 
amended by Congress. In the Glass bill, if any mistakes are 
made, they can be remedied at any time by amendment. 

The Aldrich bill makes the central bank the principal bene- 
ficiary of the Government’s power to tax, in that all of the 
Government’s funds are to be placed in said banks without 
interest and without the Government being given any control 
over the bank. The Glass bill, on the other hand. gives the 
Government absolute control of its own money and a super- 
visory control over the entire banking system, which all fair- 
minded men must consider just and right. 
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The Aldrich bill creates a banking monopoly. The Glass bill 
prohibits a banking monopoly. The Aldrich bill would permit 
the central bank to centralize all the money of the country in 
a few hands, and at one or more places, just as it saw fit, as 
the Government would have no power to prevent it. The Glass 
pill, on the other hand, prevents a concentration of money in any 
particular locality, but provides an elastic currency sufficient 
for the needs of any particular locality. The Aldrich bill pro- 
vides that the local branch banks shall be governed by a mana- 
ger and deputy manager, who shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the central bank, thus absolutely taking away the 
right of local self-government. On the other hand, the Glass 
pill provides that each Federal reserve bank shall elect two- 
thirds of its own directors, thus giving local self-government to 
this reserve bank and merely the right of supervision to the 
central reserve board, which is not a bank at all. 

Complaint by the favored bankers has been made that the 
Glass bill provides that the subscribing bank is entitled to only 
a dividend of 5 per cent of its capital and a possible division 
of the remaining profits in the future, the bank getting only 40 
per cent thereof after the surpius reached 20 per cent. The 
Aldrich bill provided that the shareholders should receive only 
a profit of 4 per cent and that future earnings shall be divided, 
one-half to go to the surplus of the central bank until that 
surplus amounted to 20 per cent, one-fourth to go to the Gov- 
ernment, and one-fourth to go to the shareholding banks until 
such banks received 5 per cent, and thereafter they were to re- 
ceive no more. This provision was entirely satisfactory to the 
banks under the Aldrich bill, but these same bankers now claim 
that a better and more satisfactory provision in the Glass bill 
is not satisfactory to them. Naturally the New York banks 
ought to have been pleased, as they doubtless were, with the 
Aldrich bill, and I do not see how the country banks could have 
ever agreed to it. 

The Aldrich bill provided that the national banks may sub- 
seribe to the stock of the central bank in amount equal to 20 
per cent of the capital of such subscribing bank. The Glass 
bill provides that each national bank in a reserve district is 
required to subscribe stock in such Federal reserve bank in 
amount equal to 20 per cent of the capital of such subscribing 
bank within one year, under a penalty of dissolution if it did 
not within one year. 

These are the principal differences between the Aldrich bill 
and the Glass bill. These differences are fundamental. They 
go to the heart of the question. 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN ALDRICIIZ BILL AND GLASS BILL. 

There are a number of. similarities between the Aldrich bill 
and the Glass bill. The committee framing this bill has evi- 
dently not turned down good provisions simply because they 
happened to be incorporated in another bill. 

The first similarity is that the country is divided into 12 or 
more Federal reserve districts partially after the manner of the 
Aldrich bill. 

Second. The amount of stock that a national bank would be 
required to subscribe, the difference being that under the AI- 
drich bill the subscription would be to the stock of the central 
bank, and under the Glass bill the subscription is mandatory 
and would be to the stock of the Federal reserve bank. 

Third. The division of the earnings is substantially the same, 
the Glass bill giving the banks a slight preference. 

Fourth. The establishment of local associations under the 
Aldrich bill with a capital of $5,000,000 each is similar to the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks of $5,000,000 each. The 
election of the directors of these local associations are in some 
manner similar. 

Fifth. The election of the directors cf the reserve associa- 
tion of the Aldrich bill, which is the real bank, is quite dif- 
ferent from the election of the directors for the central reserve 
board provided for in the Glass bill. They are similar only 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency are to be members of the board under both plans. 
The executive officers of branches are provided for in a wholly 
different way. 

Sixth. Function of the local association in the matter of 
rediscount of paper is much the same as the function of the 
Federal reserve bank of the Glass bill, but the provisions in the 
Glass bill are much more elaborate. 

Seventh. The rate of discount is to be fixed by the Federal 
reserve board in the Glass bill, and it is to be fixed by an ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal reserve association in the 
Aldrich bill. 

Eighth. The central bank in the Aldrich bill is given the 
right to deal in bonds of the United States, gold or bullion, to 
deal in foreign exchange, and to maintain branches in foreign 
countries. These rights in a general way are given to Federal 
reserve banks in the Glass bill. 
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Ninth. The functions of national banks are enlarged in both 
bills. In the Aldrich bill they are allowed to conduct business 
in foreign countries, they are allowed ic have State savings 
deposits, and they are allowed to organize as frust companies. 
Generally speaking, these functions are given to the national 
banks in the Glass bill. 

Tenth. The last striking resemblance in both bills is it is 
provided that the national-bank notes are to be retired as 
rapidly as possible, consistent with the public interest, and that, 
in room and stead of these notes, notes shall be issued by the 
various national banks in this country. In the Aldrich plan 
the central reserve bank is to issue this currency, and under 
the Glass bill the Government is to issue under the direction of 
the Federal reserve board. The reserves required under each 
bill are virtually the same. 

lt will thus be seen that practically all of the good pro- 
visions of the Aldrich bill are brought forward under the Glass 
bill. In other words, the committee bringing forward this bill 
has included all the good that was in the Aldrich bill and 
rejected all the bad therein. It has declined to recommend a 
bill that would build up a money monopoly in this country in 
the hands of a few people, but have brought in a bill that is 
manifestly to the interest of all the country banks and all the 
people—that is, all the banks outside of New York City and 
other great money centers—and in my judgment will eventually 
bring about a money system in this country under which there 
will be no panics. 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

The Independent Treasury idea, which is in effect abolished 
by the Glass bill, was first established by a law that was en- 
acted in 1840 during the administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
This law was repealed in 1841. The Whigs, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Clay, passed another United States Bank bill which 
was vetoed by President Tyler. This bill and its veto caused 
the disruption of the Whig Party. In 1846 a new Independent 
Treasury bill was passed by Congress and signed by President 
Polk. By this bill the Treasury became the financial bank of 
the Government, and has remained so ever since. That this 
Independent Treasury system has been a success—that is to say, 
it has been better than the system of depositing public money 
in State banks and better than the system of giving to the 
banks a monopoly like the old United States Bank, the exclusive 
use of the Government money—no one can deny, and yet it is 
interesting to note what the bankers of that day thought about 
it. In a review of the subject the editor of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, representing the banks of that day, 1846, said. this: 

That scheme [Independent Treasury scheme] we consider utterly 
impractical and indefensible, and such a law can not be enforced for 
six consecutive months, or will, it is our opinion, be strictly complied 
with for 48 hours. 

This statement from the bankers is interesting in view of the 
published statements we see from Mr, Reynolds, Mr. Forgan, 
Mr. Wade, Mr. Wexler, and bankers of national fame every 
day in the newspapers. While on this subject it is interesting 
to note what the bankers thought of the national banking 
system when it was first suggested. They claimed that the pro- 
posed bank, from the fact that the applications were chiefly 
for banks with small capital, and judging by the locality where 
they were located, it was evident that the national law en- 
couraged the organization of banks for circulation only, and 
not regular banks for deposit and discount, and was what was 
known in our Western States by the expressive term of “ wild- 
eat” banks. 

The banking interests further declared that the proposed cur- 
rency was to be a depreciated currency; that— 
it was not a legal tender between man and man, nor has any banking 
association or banking institution a right to pay them out in discharge 
of its debts to an individual or corporation; that it would be a de- 
preciated currency, and when used by the laboring man or the poor 
woman they would find 5 or 10 per cent added to the price that they 
would be required to pay, provided they could offer legal-tender notes. 

Lastly, these New York bank officers claimed that this na- 
tional currency “ would, by its issue, supplant a like amount 
of legal-tender notes which the Government could issue free of 
all interest and which amount the Government would have to 
borrow and pay interest on at the rate of 6 per cent. This 
loss on $300,000,000 would amount annually to $18,000,000.” 
This was a report of a committee of bank officials held in New 
York in December, 1863. None of these predictions have been 
fulfilled. 

How similar in tone are these fulminations of these bankers 
to their present diatribes agains‘ this bill! In 1846, when the 
Independent Treasury system was started, and when, in 1863, the 
national banking. system was started, throughout Wall Street 
the lamentations of these same banking interests were heard 
against the proposals. And now when a better system is being 
started we hear the same predictions of financial disaster. The 
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truth is that the principal business of bankers is to make 
money out of running their respective banks. They take the 
system as they find it. They are able to make money out of it, 
and they do not want it changed. They have fought consist- 
ently and historically every improvement and betterment of 
our banking system. They fought the State banks artd the 
Independent Treasury system in favor of the United States bank. 
Later on they fought the national banking system in favor 
of the Independent Treasury system, and now they are fighting 
governmental supervision and control of our banks in favor of 
private monopoly of our public and private finances. In making 
this statement I do not mean to include all of the banks. It is 
my belief that while Chicago and St. Louis bankers are taking 
the lead in this fight, this is only so nominally, and the real 
fight is being waged by the banking interests of New York. 
The great body of bankers throughout this country are not 
fighting this measure. At heart they are in favor of this meas- 
ure. No one knows better than they do their present and past 
absolute dependency upon New York bankers for their money. 
They get this money in crop-moving periods at 8 per cent, an 
outrageously high and extortionate rate of interest. The New 
York banks will say they charge but 6 per cent. Yes; but 
they require the country banks to keep on deposit in their 
banks in New York an amount about equal to 25 per cent of 
what they borrow. 
MR. M’ADOO’S RECENT ORDER. 


Mr. McAdoo’s recent order depositing money in country banks 
for the purpose of moving the crops on prime commercial paper 
as security was the first rift in the clouds for the country 
banks, 

In the early part of July, this year, at Atlantic City, I talked 
with a leading banker of my district. This banker told me 
that he had just been to New York and that he was very un- 
certain as to the future; that the banks in New York were look- 
ing for hard times; that they were all uncertain and worked 
up over the pending currency bill; that they did not believe in 
bringing forward the currency question just at this time. He 
did not know whether his New York correspondents were going 
to furnish money to move the crops or not, and he thought 
the outlook was exceedingly dark and gloomy. 

I talked to other country bankers who had been to New York 
about this time. They all talked in this despondent mood. 
They all denied that the New York banks were threatening, but 
were all afraid the New York banks would bring on a crisis if 
the administration persisted in its course of having currency 
legislation at this session of the kind proposed. About a week 
or two afterwards Mr. McAdoo, with that promptness and fear- 
lessness that has characterized his life and that has made him 
one of the leading figures in public life, issued a statement in 
which he said the Government would deposit money in country 
banks for the purpose of moving the crops on prime commercial 
paper, and the financial scare was over. The very bankers that 
had before claimed that there would be no money to move the 
crops were loudest in their assertions that New York had all the 
money necessary and would lend all necessary money to move 
the crops. This caused criticism by the New York bankers of 
Mr. McAdoo for thus lending the money. They could not say the 
Secretary of the Treasury had no precedent for depositing Gov- 
ernment funds and thus relieve financial trouble, because other 
Secretaries of the Treasury had frequently done so. But other 
Secretaries of the Treasury had deposited money in New York 
banks. Mr. McAdoo’s offense consisted in lending or offering to 
lend the money to country banks. The proposal of Mr. McAdoo 
at once had the desired effect. The amount of money thus de- 
posited in the country banks was immaterial. The fact that 
these banks could get it from the Government was the all-im- 
portant one. It at once created two markets for money. 

And this is what I regard as one of the most important fea- 
tures of this bill. It establishes in this country a competitive 
money market. As all of us who have had anything to do with 
banks—and I have had to do with them all my life—know that 
we have now but one real money market in this country, and 
that is in New York. How different it will be when these re- 
serve banks throughout the country are established. Then the 
country banker can either make his arrangements in New York, 
just as he now does, or he can deposit his paper with the 
regional reserve bank and secure there what he wishes. It 
means an immense lowering of interest rates all over the coun- 
try, in my judgment, to the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. MURDOOK. Under the new system the reserve bank will 
have the right to fix. the discount rate, subject to the veto of the 
central reserve board. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. But the reserve board, as I understand it’ 
will have no power to fix the rate of interest made by the mem 
ber bank to the individual borrower. How will the discount 
rate made by the reserve bank to the member bank reach the 
individual borrower so as to benefit him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this way, that it will establish the 
principle of competition; and if the country bank gets the 
money cheaper it will be enabled to lend the money to its cus- 
tomers at a cheaper price. As I say, after Mr. McAdoo’s order 
the country banks were no longer solely dependent upon New 
York, and I do not believe that there is a fair-minded man in 
this country, be he New York banker or anyone else, who in his 
heart does not know that this proposal of Mr. McAdoo was wise, 
just, beneficent, lawful, and right, and that it averted a finan- 
cial crisis which many New York bankers hoped would come 
on is the firm belief of many intelligent people. My own view 
is that it was the wisest stroke of financial statesmanship that 
has ever been made by any Secretary of the Treasury in this 
country. It has given the people of this country absolute con- 
fidence in our Democratic administration. It has made the 
great body of the people believe that the financial interests, 
commonly known as Wall Street, did not control this administra- 
tion, as, indeed, they do not. It has made the great body of 
the people feel that the revenues of the Government during thes« 
four years are not to be a pawn to be fought over by rival 
individual banks in New York City, but that they are to ba 
used for the protection and development of our agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial interests throughout the country. 

In 1907, when the stock and produce gamblers had gambled 
all their money away in New York there was a panic, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury then, after the panic had come 
remedied the situation by depositing $25,000,000 of money in 
the New York banks to relieve the situation. In that case the 
Government did the work and gave Mr. J. P. Morgan the 
credit for it, but the damage had already been done to the coun- 
try. This time practically the same situation was staring us in 
the face when Mr. McAdoo placed the money in honest and 
legitimate channels, where it could perform a real work, an¢ 
there was no panic, and the country in general is receiving th¢ 
benefit. 

Verily this administration is living up to its promises made tc 
the people in the Baltimore platform. 

NO FURTHER TOARDING OF MONEY BY THE GOVERNMENT UNDER THIS BILL. 

Under the Independent Treasury system, which has been dis- 
cussed by me before, necessarily the Government has had to 
hoird money.. The hoarding of money has always been re- 
garded as an evil. Money is simply a circulating medium of 
exchange. That is the only service it can do in this sense. 
When it is hoarded by an individual and taken out of the 
channels of trade and commerce it can not do any work. If 
individuals or corporations lock their money up in yaults or 
private boxes it is withdrawn from circulation and the busi- 
ness of the country is to that extent injured. And so when the 
Government hoards money it is withdrawn from cireulation and 
injures business. The Government has necessarily had to do 
this under the present currency system. That is shown by a 
reference to the circulation statement of date September 2, 
1913, issued by the Treasury Department. This shows that 
there was held in the Treasury as assets of the Treasury on 
that date $367,000,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman mean outside of the 
reserve? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; outside of the reserve. 

Approximately that amount is kept on hand in the Treasury 
habitually. It is hoarded. It does no money work. By sec- 
tion 16 of the Glass bill it is provided: 

That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury shall, 
upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 12 months 
after the passage of this act, be deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
which banks shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, and there- 
after the revenue of the Government shall regularly be deposited in 
such banks, and disbursements shall be by checks drawn against such 
deposits. . 

It is further provided in said section that the Secretary of 
the Treasury must apportion the funds equitably between the 
different sections, and a small interest charge is provided for. 

The practical result of this provision of the law will be to 
add this heretofore hoarded treasure to the circulating medium 
of our country. It withdraws it from the strong box of the 
Treasury and distributes it among banks, where it may do 
money work. In my belief it is one of the best provisions of 
the bill and will add greatly to our national prosperity. 

THIS BILL EVOLUTION NOT REVOLUTION, 

This is not a revolutionary measure. There is no violent 
change in the system. The change from a system of national- 
bank notes to notes issued by Federal reserve banks is extended 
over a period of 20 years. It is arranged this way so there 
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might not be any violent convulsions. On the contrary, it is 
arranged so that it is but a natural and simple growth and 
development. Experience has taught us that national-bank 
notes issued upon Government bonds does net form an elastic 
currency. Accordingly, there is provided in the bill that this 
national-bank currency shall be gradually superseded by the 
Government notes based upon collateral security, not only of 
Government bonds, but of various State, county, and municipal 
bonds and prime commercial paper, as provided in this act. In 
other words, the eurrency provided for by this bill is to be 
issued upon a legitimate demand of trade and commerce and 
not upon ability to deposit bonds of the United States. This 
hes been the demand by bankers for a long time, and I believe 
it will form a safe, elastic, and efficient currency. It is exactly 
the kind of currency that the Aldrich plan provided for, except 
that this currency is to have the backing of the Government 
instead of the banking monopoly provided for in the Aldrich 
plan. The plan is the same, but the contro! is different. The 
Aldrich plan was a good one, but was conceived in the interest 
of favered private bankers. The Glass plan has the same 
elements of goodness in it, but it is put in the hands of the 
Government, and safeguarded so that the benefits may go to all 
the people instead of the favored few. 
A COMPETITIVE MONEY MARKET. 

Another beneficent feature of the Glass bill is that it creates 
a competitive money market for the country banks. Now they 
all have to go to New York. Under this plan any national bank 
or State bank complying with the terms of this act can go to 
its own Federal reserve bank and get money if it so desires. 
The country bank is not in any way prohibited from going to 
New York and borrowing its money there, as usual, but it does 
not have to do so. It can get money from its own Federal 
reserve bank at its election. The principle of competition is 
applied to our national finances where there has been heretofore 
financial monopoly. This principle will tend to reduce the 
amount of interest charged. This will be a great benefit to the 
people of this Nation. ‘The days of lending southern and west- 
ern banks money at 8 per cent will be over. This does not 
mean that the banking interests of New York will be ruined at 
all. They will lend money just as usual, but will lend it more 
safely, and they will have to take a smaller profit, and they 
still have the same opportunity to grow and prosper. 

SPECULATION LESSENED. 

The prohibition of rediscounting paper for speculative pur- 
poses is another feature of the bill. This matter of stock and 
produce gambling has been carried on to such an extent in our 
leading financial centers that there seems to be a wide demand 
for its curtailment. New York as our leading financial center 
has drawn money and now draws money from all over the 
eountry and will continue to do so. New York bankers find it 
exeeedingly profitable to lend their money on call at enormous 
rates of interest, running oftentimes from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Naturally, much of the money of the country is used in this 
way, because those who have the capital want to get the best 
returns therefor. At the same time these gambling transac- 
tions are of great hurt to the agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests of the country, in that they withdraw just 
this much money from the more legitimate avenues of trade 
and commerce. Any man that pays 10 per cent or more is in 
essence a gambler, and this kind of use of money is, in my 
judgment, largely responsible for the various panics that we 
have had in the past. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THIS BILL 

Much has been said in the newspapers and elsewhere about 
the authorship of this bill. It was introduced in this House by 
Mr. Guass, the chairman of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, for and on behalf of that committee. 

I have heard the discussion of the bill by Mr. Grass and 
the Democratic members of that committee, and surely while 
the bill, as all such bills are, in a sense is of composite 
authorship, still I do not believe that any fair-minded man 
could say, after hearing Mr. Grass and these Democratic mem- 
bers, that this bill was anything else than the bill of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Giass himself being its principal author. Some 
have asserted that the President had something to do with it. 
Others have asserted that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
had something to do with it. 

If they took any part in its making they should feel very 
proud of their work, and the country should be very grateful 
to them for aiding Mr. Grass. I have no doubt the suggestions 
of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury have greatly 
aided Mr. Grass in the preparation of this bill, and I say that 
it is a great credit to both of these gentlemen that they have 
taken part, as it was their duty and their right, to bring about a 








better banking system in this country, and to carry out the 
pledges that the Democratic Party made to the people in its 
platform last year. But to Mr. Grass and his colleagues on the 
committee the greatest credit is due for this splendid measure, 
and I believe that the whole country will, in less tham a year 
after tt has been in operation, unite in saying that it is the 
greatest currency measure that Congress has ever enacted. 
RURAL CREDITS, 


The provision of the bill permitting nationaf banks to lend 
money upon farm lands, of course, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is unfortunate that this provision is not more elaberate. 
It, perhaps, would have been better if we could have had a 
report from the commission which has been sent abroad to study 
foreign systems of rural credits before any action was taken 
at all, inasmuch as a postponement of any relief in this 
regard might have been misconstrued, it may be and is just as 
well that the provision should now be included in the bill. We 
hope that at some future day, after the report of this commis- 
sion is made, to extend and enlarge the system of rural eredits 
in a way that it will be to the best interest of the farmers. No 
more important legislation could be devised than a safe system 
by which the farmers could get the money with which to pro- 
duce the greatest results on their farms. We owe all to those 
who are engaged in the tilling of the soil, and we should leave 
no stone unturned in giving to them the best and cheapest 
methods of obtaining the necessary means to make their crops 
at the smallest cost. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Levy} 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, in voting for the pending measure, 
which I shall do because my party has deemed it wise, I desire 
to bear testimony to the display of a high order of constructive 
legislation shown by its authors, to its inherent adherence to 
true economic principles, to its manifestation of an earnest and 
patriotic desire to serve the true interests of all the people, but 
I would not be true to myself nor to my constituents if I did 
not call attention to what I consider manifest defects in some 
of its provisions, with the hope that before the bill comes back 
to this House further discussion may tend to perfect the meas- 
ure by the introduction of amendments which will meet with 
general approval as being conducive to the general welfare. 

There bas been a tendency shown on this floor and in the 
party caucus preceding the presentation of this bill to repress 
the expression of adverse opinion by those who happen to rep- 
resent a locality where the predominant financial interests of 
the country are, upon the theory, expressed or implied, that 
these interests are antagonistic to the general welfare of the 
country, and that some local or sectional advantage is sought. 
I deplore more than I am able to express the encouragement of 
such inferences, for when men in high places indulge in the 
public expressions of such thoughts it gives encouragement to 
socialistic tendencies, which should find no lodgment among a 
free and self-governed people. 

{ beg to repeat what I said in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which 
seems equally applicable now as then. “ Every currency bill or 
financial measure which comes before this House for discussion 
is made the pretext for these unjust attacks. New York is 
characterized as the abiding place of all the evils that ever 
have afflicted or ever will afflict this Government and as the 
home and refuge of all the enemies who seek to destroy the 
welfare of our Nation. But wherein lies the reason for these 
charges and calumnies? New York rejoices in the prosperity 
which has come to every State in the Union, and her own pros- 
perity is only an index of the advancement of the whole coun- 
try. She does not hoard her wealth, but is constantly applying 
it to the betterment of the various sections of the United States 
seeking her aid. 

“She builds railroads and highways. She sells your securi- 
ties and finds a market for your properties. She is the clearing 
house and clearing port of a majority of the States. She is 
their market for supplies to be purchased from or sent abroad. 
She controls, as it were, the markets of the world and brings 
them to your feet. She moves your crops and finds investment 
for money from East, North, West, and South. She does every- 
thing that brains can devise and activity carry out for the ad- 
vancement of our Union.” 

In the time of distress New York has been foremost with her 
assistance. She contributed $2.408,983.10 to the San Francisco 
earthquake fund, of which amount the New York Chamber of 
Commerce collected $782,881. The total amount subscribed for 


this fund throughout the United States was $8.228.978.25; there- 
fore New York contributed over one-quarter of the total amount 
subscribed. When contributions were being solicited throuwgh- 
out the country for the relief of the western flood sufferers dur- 
The 
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total amount colleeted for this fund was $1,750,000, and it will 
pe observed that New York contributed over one-third of this 
und. 

, A financia? center or predominance of wealth in one place 
is not peculiar to this country; it must and does exist in every 
country and will always continue to so exist. If men of wealth 
and fortune congregate in one locality more than in another is 
that any reason to suppose such association is a combination for 
the disadvantage of others, for the restraint of the rights or the 
liberties of those in other places? Does the Virginian or the 
Georgian or the Texan or the Californian because he locates 
in New York thereby lose the influences of his previous en- 
vironments or lose his loyalty to his native State? Will change 
in locality destroy men’s inherent natures? Does not the great 
cosmopolitan character of New York City prove the contrary? 
No matter what our legislation may be, New York will always 
continue to have predominating financial influence. Nature has 
made it so from her location, and men in congregating there— 
who thereby add to her development—have only given expres- 
sion to these natural advantages. 

From the publication by the Monetary Commission I am en- 
abled to gather the following statistics, which I have worked 
into percentages. Though the figures are not the most recent 
reports the percentages still apply: 

The total capital and surplus of all the banks and banking 
institutions of the United States reporting April 28, 1909, is 
$3,624,000,000, of which New York’s share is $901,000,000, or 
24.8 per cent. The total deposits in all the banks are $14.006,- 
000,000, of which New York’s share is $4,039,000,000, or 28.8 
per cent. The total resources of all such banks are $21,046,- 
000,000, of which New York’s share is $5,960,000,000, or 28.3 
per cent. Perhaps a more striking feature is shown in the 
clearings of New York as compared with the rest of the country. 
The total clearings of the United States of all reporting cities, 
from this source of information, is $165,608,000,000, of which 
New York’s share is $103,588,000,000, or 624 per cent. In com- 
parison with the clearings of the three next largest cities, it 
may be mentioned Chicago has $13,781,000,000; Boston, $8,440,- 
000,000; and Philadelphia, $7,021,000,000. 

It may be of interest to note that the clearings of New York 
City are the largest of any city in the world, being nearly double 
the clearings of London and much more than double the clear- 
ings of Berlin and Paris combined. 

Asseis. 
|From the Monetary Commission Report. 
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New York’s percentage of whole clearing, 624 per cent. 


This predominance has never been abused. 
nature of the development makes abuse of local power and in- 
fluence in reference to tributary localities impossible. The ex- 
ercise of power in financial and commercial affairs everywhere 
is made through individual control of resources, and the influ- 
ences which control any one individual located in a financial 
center may be and probably are so identified with other parts 
of the country and so interwoven with other individual interests 
that a cosmopolitan representative can not seek advantage for 
one locality to the detriment of another. I maintain, therefore, 
that when I speak for the material benefit and advantage of 
New York City I speak for the material benefit and advantage 
of the whole country as exemplified in its financial center. 

It should not be presumed that the business growth and de- 
velopment of the financil center of the country is or can be 
made antagonistic to the general welfare of the country. The 
success of this eenter, wherever it may be, is so intimately inter- 
woven with the general prosperity of the country and, indeed, 
is so dependent upon that prosperity that any legislation which 
would hamper or destroy one would hamper or destroy the 
other. 

When we, therefore, seek to enforce by law some provision 
which we think will benefit the general welfare of the country 
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by interfering with the acknowledged welfare of some particu- 
lar locality, we might as well try to regulate the digestive sys- 
tem of the human body, under the theory that the circulatory 
or nervous system will not be thereby affected. 

New York has always been helpful in her supremacy. She 
has been instrumental in furnishing the capital for all the 
large enterprises of the country. She has built our railroads 
and our steamship lines and has gathered from the uttermost 
parts of the earth the necessary capital for our wonderful 
industrial development. And when grim-visaged disaster has 
come to any section of our beloved country by flood, fire, or 
earthquake what has shown that it pulsated more in unison to 
humanity’s cry of distress than this noble and princely city, 
where I am proud to say I was born and reared? [Applause.] 

I have heard it stated on this floor that the commercial panic 
of 1907 was caused by the speculative excesses of Wall Sireet, 
and some have gone so far as to say that it was intentionally 
brought on hy the financial interests there represented. 'This 
latter is so absurd to any thinking and normal mind that it is 

hardly worth while to combat or consider. 

A few days ago a prominent bank officer of Chicago, whe was 
during that panic in the position to know the facts, stated 
before the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate that 
the pride of many bank officers throughout the country, as an 
excuse for maintaining their reserves at abnormal proportions 
and not meeting their obligations in currency, induced them to 
encourage the idea that it was caused by their inability to 
realize on their New York balances, when in point of fact the 
demand for New York exchanges which could not be supplied 
proved these balances had been paid. 

The truth is that New York City did more to alleviate the 
panic than any other city. Her banks, regardless of reserve 
requirements, shipped $166,000,000 of currency outside of New 
York and received but $57,000,000; or, in other words, New 
York City paid out $109,000,000 more than she received between 
July and December of that year. During the entire year of 
1907 the total receipts of the New York banks were $140,898,000 
and the shipments were $247,563,000, or an excess of $106,665,- 
000 over receipts, and this proves conclusively the banks of New 
York paid out more than they received during the panic of 
1907 and relieved the situation. 

Any student of the economic causes which brought on that 
panic knows that the suspension of the banks throughout the 
country was caused by the defects of our banking and currency 
laws, which prohibited and prevented the utilization of credit 
in the form which the necessities of Commerce and industry 
demanded. 

Happily, Mr. Chairman, the recurrence of such a needless 
calamity in the commercial and industrial world as that of 
1907 can not recur if the purposes sought to be attained by this 
bill are enacted into law. I believe I correctly stated the prob- 
lem which had to be met when, at the beginning of the consid- 
eration of this question before the Glass committee, I said we 
had to legislate whereby the people could safely substitute for 
coin in their daily interchange of property and service bank 
debts represented by deposits and circulating notes, giving the 
banks a reasonable ‘profit for such substitution. 

I introduced a bill which I thought, and still think, would 
meet the necessities of the case, but those in charge of the legis- 
lation, while conforming to the general principles of that bill, 
which principles must be followed in any and every effort for 
sound currency reform, bave adopted somewhat different varia- 
tions as to the form of remedy to be applied. 

I propose now to consider some of these variations and give 
reasons why I think the bill under consideration should be 
amended before being finally enacted into law. 

I am opposed to the compulsory or mandatory character of 
the measure. I do not believe there is any conflict of interests 
between the general prosperity of the whole country and the 
welfare of the banking community. I think the two go hand 
in hand, and that the growth and development of the banking 
interests arises by reason of general prosperity, and in a meas- 
ure contributes thereto. I therefore want to see the present 
banking interests of the country indorse heartily the measure 
we adopt. I want them to feel that they are willing, enthu- 
siastic adherents of the Federal reserve system, and that we 
have no intention or desire to uproot the present organization 
for the purpose of building up new ones to conform to a new 
system. I do not expect universal indorsement. Some men are 
so constituted that they can not survey with satisfaction a field 
of general prosperity in which they form a part, and can see 
no. benefit except in the returns from the particular patch they 
cultivate. But I do not want to see the “big stick” wielded. 
Our predecessors came to grief under its compulsory blows, and 
we may take warning from their experience. 
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NOTE ISSUES. 


My thought is that the bank function of note issue should 
not be taken away from the individual banks and confined ex- 
clusively to the Federal reserve banks. It is true that under 
the bill the bond-secured currency may be continued over a 
period of 20 years, with a graduated annual reduction of 5 per 
eent, but there is no provision for a bank currency to take the 
place of this annual reduction, except the issue of Government 
obligations through the Federal reserve banks, which involves a 
rediscount of commercial paper. 

I apprehend this feature of rediscounting is very much over- 
estimated. It has never been a weakness of our financial sys- 
tem and never so contended until very lately that there was 
ever difficulty in finding a ready market for actual commercial 
paper with a bank’s indorsement. You can inquire in any of 
our financial centers and this staternent will be confirmed. The 
difficulty, Whenever it existed, in finding such market has been 
in abnormal times, under panicky conditions, and has been 
created by the want of currency—: want caused by our defec- 
tive currency system entirely distinct from a market for the 
sale or rediscount of commercial paper. In my opinion, we 
have ample facilities now for the rediscount of commercial 
paper, and I do not believe it is wise to encourage banks to 
engage in this practice nor to legislate whereby they must do 
so in order to exercise the normal function of note issue. You 
may set it down as a fact, which will be confirmed by every 
experienced banker, that any bank which is continuously ask- 
ing rediscounts is trading beyond its means, and instead of re- 
quiring facilities for rediscounting requires more capital for the 
safe conduct of its business. As stated, under this bill there is 
no method for the exercise of the bank function of “note 
issue,” except through the exercise of an entirely different and 
dissociated bank function called “discount.” No matter how 
urgent the demand of a bank’s customer may be for currency, 
the Federal reserve bank can not issue a circulating note unless 
some member bank asks for the discount of commercial paper. 

The reserve bank might be urgently in need of gold for its 
reserves and some member bank might at the same time desire 
to exchange gold for notes, and yet, under this bill as it is now 
written, that bank could not have the use of circulating notes 
unless it produced time commercial paper and Waid the discount 
or interest charges thereon. 

If the Federal reserve banks are intended to cxercise the note- 
issue function only in times when there is a general demand 
for note issues or bank indebtedness in this form, which, in 
my opinion, should be ‘the case, then the plan as outlined is 
admirab!e for this purpose, but the ordinary demands of busi- 
ness often require bank notes by men who do not need to ask 
discounts; some men already may have the amount available 
in the form of bank deposits and do not find it convenient or 
desirable to use checks. It appears to me the two functions of 
discount and note issue are too closely united in the reserve 
banks to meet all commercial needs. The exercise of the bank 
function of note issue should be made at the option of the 
customer of the bank and solely for his convenience. The in- 
dividual bank is in contact with the customer, knows his needs, 
and should be in the position to supply them without being 
hampered with unusual and onerous restrictions beyond safety 
in giving the customer the choice of the form in which he de- 
sires the bank debt, nor should there be any special induce- 
ment in the way of profit to the bank for putting its debt in 
the form of a circulating note. The safety and convenience of 
the public should be the ruling factors, not the sale of bonds 
nor the profits of the bank, as was the case in providing for 
our present bond-secured currency. 

The bill wisely provides to final], get rid of this undesirable, 
inelastic bank currency, and I want to see such currency replaced 
pari passu with a true bank currency safe beyond any possible 
doubt on a gold basis in contact with and hence responsive to 
the demand of trade, while at the same time preserving the indi- 
vidual initiative of our financial system, coupled with “ equality 
of opportunity.” This can be had by amending this bill so as 
to allow any national bank being a stockholder in a national 
reserve bank and having outstanding circulation notes to the 
extent of 50 per cent of its capital secured by United States 
bonds to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency addi- 
tional circulating notes not exceeding in the aggregate the 
amount of its capital by depositing with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district as collateral security an amount of dis- 
counted paper equal to the amount of notes received, with the 
right of substitution. Such notes when issued to be addition- 
ally secured by 50 per cent gold reserve, of which 25 per cent 
must be kept with the Federal reserve bank of its district or 
with the United States Treasury, where all notes are to be 
redeemable, in addition to the counter of the issuing bank, the 
notes to have priority of lien in case of liquidation. 
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This will give us a safe, elastic bank currency, secured as is 
provided for Federal reserves notes. It is confined to member 
banks of the Federal reserve system, so as to induce not only 
all national banks to willingly come into the system, but also 
State banks, in order to avail of the circulation privilege. The 
gold reserve provided is suggested 50 per cent, not so much on 
account of the added security but to prevent note issue as a 
matter of profit per se. 





BRANCH BANKS. 

Another amendment which, in my opinion, is essential if we 
would have State banks as members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem is that they may be allowed to retain their branches located 
in the same municipality. It should be the purpose of the 
measure to have all banks, whether national or State, as mem- 
bers of one complete and perfect whole (quam fluctus diversi 
quam mari conjuneti), with their individuality preserved yet 
united for the common weal. Unless this amendment be made 
it is folly to expect State banks or trust companies which have 
already large established businesses to consider any change. 

DISCOUNT GF COLLATERAL LOANS. 

Under the bill as it is drawn a reserve bank can not discount 
paper which is secured by United States or State securities or 
municipal bonds. The framers in their anxiety to prevent the 
speculative dealing in securities have actually prohibited the 
discount of paper when it is secured by bonds which fhe 
reserve banks are allowed to invest in. The same paper with 
a satisfactory personal or corporate indorsement may be dis- 
counted, but if in addition to the indorsement the member bank 
should take collateral security the security would have to be 
separate from the obligation before offering for discount. This 
is a grave defect and should be remedied. 

The interest of New York is so vast that you can not pass a 
bill unless you consult her great and gigantic institutions. The 
savings banks in the State of New York alone have deposits of 
$1.724,607,300. or more than all the gold in the United States 
Treasury. The deposits in the State banks, trust companies, 
and savings banks throughout the Empire State are nearly 
equal to the entire money in the United States. 

I trust my colleagues will give due consideration to the sug- 
gestions I have made, for my earnest purpose is to see the bill, 
when enacted into law, receive so hearty indorsement from the 
whole country as to advance the material prosperity of all 
interests and redound to the fame and glory of its authors, 
and mark an epoch in the successful administration of the 
triumphant Democratic Party. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, no man who has 
a proper conception of his duty as one of the Nation's law- 
makers will oppose a really meritorious bill for partisan rea- 
sons. I concede the fact that party organization is indispensa- 
ble to the country’s welfare and that the clash of party arms 
ofttimes gives a clearer vision of important public questions. 
I have always been a party man, believing that through organi- 
zation alone can great progressive measures be initiated and 
consummated; but I trust the time will never come when I shall 
help to stand in the way of a measure that is beneficial to the 
people merely because my party does not especially advocate 
that measure. To be a party man one must concede, must yield, 
along certain lines; must not stand out for the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t”; must make concessions, in order 
that the great primal object shall be attnined. but need never 
stultify his conscience. No party in this country can afford 
to stand still. This is not a standstill age. Medicine, law. 
chemistry, astronomy, business, invention, and even religion 
are developing daily, and progress is the great watchword 
of the times. And in keeping with that progress the Republi- 
can Party, with its honorable and historic past, must lead, or 
else lose its prestige as the great party under whose leadership 
have been accomplished the great progressive measures of our 
Nation’s history. I sincerely believe that this party has awak- 
ened anew to the realization of this demand for progress. 
Every indication points to that fact, and those who at one time 
felt it necessary to leave that party are coming back and work- 
ing together for the common good with their compatriots of 
the past and are receiving a hearty weleome home from those 
who after all espouse the same basic principles; and I venture 
the prediction, Mr. Chairman, confronted as we are by the peril 
of Democratic tariff rule, that before the next battle of ballots 
this splendid band of Progressives, with their great leader at 
their head, will be found fighting side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder with the mighty host of Republicans to again redeem 
this fair land from the ruinous invasion of European conipe- 
tition. [Applause.] 

This great party realizes full well the necessity of reform in 
our currency. It has long recognized the weakness of the pres- 
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ent system and has given much study to its improvement. It 
realizes that it is not a partisan question, but purely and simply 
a business proposition. When currency legislation was de- 
manded by President Wilson this demand met with no hostile 
reception on the part of the Republicans. They may have 
objected to the form of the Executive demand, but not to its 
substance, 1nd so I believe that there is no real reason why the 
Republican minority in this House, collectively, or any of us 
individually, should oppose the currency bill that has beea in- 
troduced merely because it has been introduced by our Demo- 
cratic brethren on the other side. The truth is that, for one, I 
recognize the absolute necessity of extraordinary measures to 
relieve the financial stringency that must follow the passage 
of an un-American, illogical, irresponsible, and repugnant tariff 
bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] If no one else in the 
country agreed with President Wilson as to the vital necessity 
of securing some kind of artificial aid to administer in large 
doses to the industries of this land as an antidote to the poison 
of tariff legislation that will be poured down their throats 
within the next three weeks, still would I agree with the Presi- 
dent on this point. The truth is we all realize that something 
must be done, and even those Congressmen who are clamoring 
for return to their native heath, after spending their summer 
months in this delightful summer resort, do not loudly complain 
when from the innermost recesses of the White House there 
issues forth, in stentorian tones, ‘* Thou shalt not go.” 

Seriously, Mr. Chairman, something is needed, and needed 
quickly, to stem the tide of depression that will start as soon 
as this new tariff law has played its part for’even a short time 
upon the stage of American politics. I have wanted to support 
this money bill, because while I realize that the greater the 
disaster that overtakes this country as a result of unwise tariff 
legislation the qnicker will be the transition in the political 
complexion of this House, yet I believe that a man must al- 
ways put patriotism before partisanship, and I had thought 
that this present bill, although framed in secret caucus, and 
about to be rushed through this House by the mere dead 
weight of the Democratic majority, without deliberate con- 
sideration, might at least be an improvement upon our pres- 
ent system. But, Mr. Chairman, as I have studied this bill, 
there are features of it which seem to me to demand correction 
before they should be incorporated in the law of the land. Time 
will not permit even an attempt at analysis of the different 
provisions of this bill. Suffice it to say that, in my judgment, 
many of its features are good and meritorious, and if enacted 
into law would certainly have a tendency to relieve money 
stringency at critical times. But over against this fact must 
be placed the vital proposition that in enacting measures for 
the relief of some people we must not infringe upon the consti- 
tutionai rights of other people. I despise the rantings of the 
demagogue who seeks to profit by declamation against certain 
classes in this country. I have no respect for the man who is 
willing to ride into public office or to stay in the saddle by 
arousing class hatred in this country. We are all one people, 
bound together by ties of brotherhood, by the inspiration of a 
common ancestry, by a glorious history, and the promise of a 
splendid future. I refuse to put the laboring man against the 
eapitalist, the consumer against the producer, the borrower 
against the banker, to prejudice one class against the other 
for political reasons. And so I say in the consideration of this 
money bill, “The bankers of this country are entitled to a 
square deal—the little bankers as well as the big bankers.” It 
is, after all, the little fellow that is often hit the hardest by 
injustice. The big fellow is usually able to survive. 


I say that the provision in this bill which gives to these little 
banks only 5 per cent on their money and makes it mandatory 
that they shall put up for Federal reserve 20 per cent of their 
capital and 5 per cent of their deposits and accept the provisions 
of this bill, whether they desire to do so or not, is in direct vio- 
lation of their charter rights and of the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no better settled legal proposition than 
that you can not pass any law which violates the terms of an 
existing contract. I am aware of the fact that it will be claimed 
that a bank charter or a Government permission to establish 
and maintain a national bank is not a contract. But I respect- 
fully submit that this view is absolutely untenable. The great 
decision of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Trustees 
of Dartmouth College v. Woodward (17th U. S. Supreme 
Court Reports, p. 518) and the long line of decisions based upon 
that great case settled this question. In that case the court 
held that—- 


the charter granted by the British Crown to the trustees of Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire, in the year 1769, is a contract within the 
meaning of that clause of the Constitution of the United States (Art. 1, 
sec. 10), which declares that no State shall make any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. 
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And further, that— 


an act of the State Legislature of New Hampshire altering the charter 
without the consent of the corporation in a material respect is an act 
aaeens the obligation of the charter and is unconstitutional and 
void. 


In that great case the act of the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire was entitled “An act to amend the charter and enlarge 
and improve the corporation of Dartmouth College,” just as the 
title of this money bill indicates that there will be an enlarge- 
ment and an improvement. But you can not enlarge and im- 
prove according to your judgment unless the judgment of the 
other party with whom the contract is made coincides with your 
view that it is to be enlarged and improved. And in that case 
Daniel Webster, whose eminence could well have rested alone 
upon his argument therein, asserts— 


If the legislature can at pleasure make these alterations and changes 
in the rights and privileges of the plaintiffs, it may, with equal pro- 
priety, abolish those rights and privileges altogether. The same power 
which can do any part of this work can accomplish the whole. * * #* 


And, that— 

These acts are not valid and binding upon them without their con- 
sent, 1, because they are against common right and the constitution 
of New Hampshire; 2, because they are repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

A law which deprives a national bank of the use of a portion 
of its capital, or discriminates between the Government and an 
individual as to the legal rate of interest the bank shall charge, 
and reduces that rate to the Government to a less per cent than 
many small banks can afford to accept, is a violation of the 
charter of the bank; is depriving that bank of property witheut 
due process of law, and without just compensation; is a retro- 
active or retrospective statute—all of which is absolutely con- 
trary to specific provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, namely, the fifth amendment, the fourteenth amendment, 
and the very spirit of the Constitution, which prohibits any 
State from passing any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. If a State is thus prohibited surely the legislative 
branch of the Government has no such privilege. 

In the case of Farrington v. Tennessee (95 WU. S. 
Court Reports, p. 679) the syllabus is as follows: 

The charter of a bank granted by the Legislature of Tennessee pro- 
vides that the bank shall pay to the State an annuai tax of one-half of 
1 per cent on each share of capital stock subscribed, which shall be 
in lieu of any other taxes. 

It was held, first, that “this provision is a contract between 
the State and the bank, limiting the amount of taxes on each 
share of the stock”; second, that “a subsequent revenue law of 
the State, imposing an additional tax on the shares in the ands 
of stockholders, impairs the obligation of that contract and is 
void.” And in this case the learned court, treating the charter 
as a contract, says: 

A compact lies at the foundation of all national life. Contracts mark 
the-progress of communities in civilization and prosperity. They guard, 
as far as is possible, against the fluctuations of human affairs. They 
seek to give stability to the present and certainty to the future. 

In the case of the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi v. Thomas 1. 
Sharp et al. (6 Howard, 301) it was held that where a bank 

yas chartered with certain powers ordinarily possessed by 
banks that a statute of the State declaring it to be unlawful 
for any bank to transfer any note, bill receivable, or other 
evidence of debt conflicted with the Constitution of the United 
States and was void, the court holding to the well-established 
doctrine that a charter can not thus be modified and annulled. 

I venture to say that there is not in all this broad land a 
country bank that charges less than 6 per cent discount or in- 
terest. Their money at this present time is bringing them that 
interest. They have, therefore, a right to charge the Govern- 
ment the same rate of interest as they charge an individual, 
and yet this great Government proposes by this money bill 
to forcibly take out of their vaults 1 per cent on the money 
that they have and to say to them, “ There is no relief, because 
the Government demands it.” Mr. Chairman, to me the Govy- 
ernment of the United States is the most truly beneficent insti- 
tution of a civil nature that God Almighty ever created. It 
represents, in my mind, justice, equality, and liberty before the 
law, and I can not hear with patience the argument that that 
great Government is entitled, any more than an individual is, 
to deprive a person or a corporation of its property without just 
compensation. What is a banking corporation? It is a collec- 
tion of individuals, banded together under one name, to carry 
out a lawful object. There are worthy and there are unworthy 
corporations. The acid test is, Do they obey the law? If they 
do, give them the protection of the law and of the Constitution. 
If they do not, lawfully punish them, or rather their officers, 
and, if necessary, take away their charters by proper judicial 
procedure. The stockholders of the 19 national banks in the 
fourth congressional district of West Virginig, which I have 
the honor to represent, consist of men and women, mostly of 
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limited means, who, in many instances, have put their all into 
these institutions. And so it is that we must consider them. 
and the thousands like them who are scattered throughout this 
Nation, who are little stockholiers in little banks. Under the 
terms of the charters which authorized these banks they were 
not compelled to take a large part of their capital and deposit it 
with the Government at a reduced rate of interest. They came 
into being with that understanding. Their stockholders became 
such with that understanding. Can you say to them now, “ We 
will make you do it, whether you waut to or not”? 

Ah! But some gentleman will say, “ You iittle banks should 
not complain of this, because, while it is true we are taking 
from you, yet in other ways we are giving to you.” On the 
same principle you would peel a man’s skin off his face and put 
it back on his arm. Tue point of the whole matter is that these 


little banks are entitled to say whether they want their anatomy 


to remain the way it is or whether they want it changed. 

I do not contend that Congress can not pass laws regulating 
national banks and providing for their strict examination and 
proper conduct, and restraining usurious charges, and, in fact, 
I believe the power of Congress to enact laws governing na- 
tional banks is ample, but what I want to make clear, from this 
argument. and from the high authorities I have cited, is that 
you can not compel them to enter into and become part of the 
scheme provided in this pending bill, and this bill should there 
fore be so amended as to make it discretionary with the banks 
to enter into the plan and to bear its burdens, as weil as to 
receive its benefits, and should not be made compulsory, when 
compulsion is clearly against constitutional limitations. To en 
act an unconstitutional statute is to defeat the very object that 
you seek. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman’s contention is that if the 
bill passes as it is, unamended, the courts will hold it uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. They will, in my judgment. 

I trust that it will be the pleasure of the majority in this 
House to so amend this bill as to obviate this constitutional 
objection. The bill is by no means otherwise perfect, but per- 
fection can not be expected in the product of the human: mind, 
and, for myself, I say I shall not permit mere trivial objection 
to prevent my support of a bill covering legislation which in the 
time of stress will be so badly needed. But if the bill is not 
amended in certain material matters I now believe it will be my 
duty to vote against it, believing, as I do, that it is uncon- 
stitutional. 

I am not of those who fear the creation of a political hier- 
archy by the terms of this bill. I can not yet bring myself to 
believe that any American President would so far prostitute 
the*honor of his lofty position as to construct a political ma- 
chine from the material supplied by this bill. His honors are 
so high, his responsibilities are so great, his patriotism is so 
lofty that no man whom the American people would select to 
sit in the presidential chair could ever stoop so low as to barter 
away our Nation’s credit for a mess of petty politics. You can 
not make me believe that such men as William McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and Woodrow Wilson would 
for a moment betray their sacred trust for party advantage. 
No man in this House has a higher respect for the intelligence. 
the lofty purpose, and the patriotism of our present Chief 
Executive than I have; and while I believe that especially in 
his attempt to reduce this country to European industrial stand- 
ards he has gone far afield,.and has departed from the traditions 
and the very principles upon which this Government was reared 
and upon -vhich alone it can endure, yet I give him credit for 
absolute honesty of purpose and purity of thought. His service 
will be brief. His time is short, for already from the rock- 
bound coast of Maine there echoes forth the glad refrain that 
the American people will once more return to the faith of their 
fathers and that in the year 1916 the great party of Lincoln 
will again come into its own and by an overwhelming vote will 
place in the presidential chair a man who stands for and ex- 
eiplifies the great and eternal principle of protection to Amer- 
ican industries, American labor, and American homes, for 
sound finance, for national prosperity, who belongs to a political 
party that has always been able to successfully solve the mo- 
mentous questions that have confronted the American people. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the debate thus far had on the 
pending bill in this House, in the press, and by the public gen- 
erally, seems to tend toward a conclusion that this bill, in its 
present form, under the present whip and spur, will pass this 
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House, but in its ultimate form of enactment into law will 
be fundamentally difierent and we hope vistly improved. For 
this reason I shall attempt no complete or comprehensive analy- 
sis of the bill, but sha!l content myself with discussing certain 
phases which seem to me important. 


The American people, regardless of faction or party. recognize 
and expect amendment to our banking and currency laws grow- 
ing out of our expansion and evolution of business. We need a 
more elastic system of currency 4nd a more flexible means of 
handling our credits so that the supply of credit and of money 
may wait upon demand with a reasonable certainty of meet- 
ing it. 

My first objection to the bill is the lodging of the complete 
control of our whole banking and currency system in the 
President without such salutary check and restraint as might 
be obtained through the Government’s dominance, but with a 
minority representation in the controlling body fairly represent- 
ative of the interests of those who furnish the capital and those 
who are interested in business. at least in a measure, separated 
from politics. 

The constitution of the reserve board provided in this bill 
being all nominees of the President, this board in turn having 
much to do with the business policies of the regional reserve 
banks, which in turn must obey authority above, while doing 
business with those below clear down to the humble borrower at 
the village bank, makes a system so involved and complicated 
with politics that a change of administration in this country 
could not be effected short of revolutionary process. I feel 
that I can speak frankly on this subject without offense to the 
present administration Its head was elected upon a platform 
limiting his tenure-to one term. I think when this bill reaches 
a deliberative body which will not be caucus bound there will be 
wrought out a general system which will recognize the Govern- 
ment’s supremacy, with proper checks and safeguards, and a 
system of banking and currency subordinate thereto which will 
be bound neither by the ties of our past systems nor dictated by 
the systems of England, Germany, or France, but which will be 
a fair reflection and outgrowth of our industries, commerce. and 
financial advancements and which may be properly called an 
American system of banking and currency. That my point of 
view may be understood, permit me to say that I have had for 
a number of years a limited experience in banking, both State 
and national. However, I have not for several years past had 
any interest in any national bank. In my home county. with 
more than $2.000,000 on deposit, there is no national bank. 
There are in my district, which is essentially agricultural. 34 
national banks. The capital is practically all locally owned, 
and a very large portion of it by the farmers and landowners 
of the district. 

The largest capitalization in the district of any national bank 
is $100,000. If the 12 regional banks were est: blished, the 
average distance from the several banks in my district to the 
nearest probable regional bank Would be 100 miles. If that 
probability did not mature, the distance would be several hun- 
dred miles. A study of the capitalization and surplus of 
national banks suggests to me the following generalizations: 
First, the farther the banks from the regional point the smaller 
the capital; second, the smaller the capital the less the percent- 
age of surplus. This bill proposes to lay forcibly the hand 
of the law upon each bank and require the absolute payment 
of 10 per cent of its capital and the conditional payment of 10 
per cent more, should necessity present, for the formation of 
the regional reserve bank. 

We know that the permanent bases to banking are: First, 
its capital; second, its accumulated surplus. After that, the 
loaning of deposits, and so forth, is uncertain as to amount and 
stability. As a matter of practice, it is known that a surplus 
once set aside is seldom diminished, but is usually merged, if 
its form be changed, into incrensed capital. So it seemed to 
me that the proper basis for demanding contribution of the 
banks for the regional bank would be the capital and surplus 
treated as a unit. Under the bill as it at present stands, for 
every thousand dollars of the bank’s capital and surplus there 
would be contributed by the city of Philadelphia $72.50; by 
the city of Boston $100; by the city of New York $101; by the 
city of Omaha $115; by the city of Lincoln, the capital of my 
State, $150; the average of the banks of my district, $135. This 
injustice is emphasized when we consider that from the small 
banks is taken out and far away from their communities this 
contribution to be placed in one of the large cities for addition 
to its growth. while in the large cities, at least some of them, 
their small and forced contribution may be invested in valuable 
improvements and increased business in the immediate vicinity 
of original ownership. 















Another objection from the standpoint of the agricultural 
interior is found in section 14. Authority is given for any 
Federal reserve bank to discount paper based on domestic trans- 
actions, the same to have maturity of more than 60 and not 
more than 120 days, but provided that not more than one-half 
of such discounts should have a maturity of more than 90 days. 
It further provides that a Federal reserve bank may discount 
acceptances of any member bank which are based upon exporta- 
tion or importation of goods and which mature in not more 
than 6 months. So the average time wpon which banks could 
discount domestic paper would be 105 days, as against 6 months 
given to the foreigner and the importer on similar paper. So, if 
the farmer of Nebraska or elsewhere in the interior should en- 
deavor to trade with a great grain merchant in New York for 
grain or supplies to be used in metropolitan consumption, the 
grain merchant can say to the farmer or his dealer: “On mat- 
ters between us we are confined to an average of 105 days. If 
we operate upon a credit basis and if I do business with the 
Canadian or the Argentinian I have two advantages: First, 
both in point of time are nearer the port of New York than are 
you. There are no tariff obstacles under the Underwood bill, 
and under the new currency bill I have 180 days’ time with 
them, while with you I have but 105.” 

How long and how far do you gentlemen desire to press this 
special faver to the foreigners? Well did your Committee on 
Ways and Means say in passing upon its own bill: “In our 
judgment, the future growth of our great industries lies beyond 
the seas.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It would seem that this bill is shrewdly intended as a com- 
panion piece of legislation to run with the Underwood tariff bill 
to the favor of the capital and the labor “beyond the seas” 
against the laborer and producer in the United States. I may 
be prejudiced in tariff and currency legislation, but I believe 
in an American tariff and an American currency drafted and 
operated in the interest of the American people. And if they 
operate to the prejudice of the foreigner, well, we can not help 
that. Thus far he has had his choice upon what shore to pitch 
his tent. 

There has been seriously urged against this bill the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Government’s requirement of banks to invest 
in a venture which will bring profit to the Government or lose 
their charter. The serious question is raised as to the financial 
readiness to effect the changes necessary to set in operation the 
machinery of the proposed system. Its advocates upon the floor 
of this House have presented with no degree of certainty the 
reasonable probability of effecting such change without danger 
of such financial friction as to precipitate a more or less serious 
stringency bordering upon a panic. 

Other objections are presented, so that at this stage more 
than heretofore supporters of this bill who once spoke with 
enthusiasm and superconfidence are now pausing and deliber- 
ating. Caution for the first time seems to have been found in 
the lexicon of the caucus members. This being true, and assum- 
ing that all Congressmen and substantially all our citizenship 
are patriotic, and while differing as te methods, all desire sound 
business, prosperity, and the common weal, the sponsors for 
this bill needed every supporting factor available to not only 
evolve a working financial machine but to reduce all possible 
friction, but more particularly to inspire public confidence in 
the feasibility and the desirability on the part of the whole 
people after the enactment of the law to put it into successful 
operation. 

This leads me to the most important objection to the bill in its 
present situation. Of all people interested in banking from 
whom I have heard in my district, but one thus far has spoken 
favorably of this proposed legislation. He &xpressed his limited 
study and understanding of the measure itself. but urged the 
one great fact that the legislation, if adopted, should not be 
partisan. He was a Democrat, and his suggestions were made 
in view of the winding and uncertain course followed by his 
party on the currency and banking question for the last 16 
years. [Applause.] 

From the arguments presented by the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and other members, as well as 
humerous speakers on the floor supporting the bill, have come 
the strenuous statement that the bill is a nonpartisan measure. 
These statements were made in part before any attack had been 
made on the floor of this House on the bill as being partisan, 
it being given in anticipation, and would lead one to think that 
the importance of the proposition was highly appreciated by the 
supporters of this bill. Now, however little that consideration 
was given up to this time in the progress of the bill, it seems 
to me that they “ protest teo much.” Is it partisan? Abraham 


Lincoln once prepounded this question: “ Calling the tail of a dog 
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a leg, how many legs would he have?” The answer was given, 
“Five.” “No,” said Lincoln, “only four; calling a tail a leg 
does not make it one.” 

if this were a nonpartisan bill, it would have been introduced 
by a Member, referred immediately to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; there considered by the 21 members of that 
committee, who are presumed to have been students of those 
subjects and experienced in legislation thereon, who would with 
unbiased minds consider the plan, adopt it or reject it after full 
interchange of thought and argument, or evolve a new general 
plan; then amend and change it in detail where the wisdom 
of the collective membership might dictate; then report it 
to the House for its action, buttressed with the support of men 
of the three political parties representing various angles of finan- 
cial thought, theory, and experience; then in the Committee of 
the Whole House, with every Member “ wearing bis rights as 
reyal robes, his manhood as a crown,” forgetting partisanship, 
labor and strive in untrammeled debate to bring out of the 
bill, the report of the committee, and the collective wisdom of 
the House a law which would drop the shackles of the past 
and copy no system of any continental nation; but which would 
be a fair expression of our industrial, commercial. and financial 
conditions and necessities woven into constructive legislative 
phrase; constitute a distinctively American institution, operating 
with no injustice to anyone, but relieving the necessities of sec- 
tions and classes; constitute an American system of banking 
and finance through which the greed and oppression of capital 
might not operate, nor yet through which vast political ad- 
vantage and opportunity might be gained by whomever the 
people in the future should choose as their ruler. [Applause.] 

If we were to accept the statement of Chairman Guass, that 
this bill is a nonpartisan bill, our ideas of nonpartisanship must 
be essentially modified. 

This is the history of the proposed legislation: The original 
bill was intreduced by Chairman GLass on the 26th day of June, 
1913. The Speaker referred the bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, but the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
as a committee, never received that bill. True, the committee 
room was taken charge of by the 14 majority members, the 7 
minority members excluded, and there given distinctively secret 
and partisan consideration. After those members of the com- 
mittee finished their deliberations, slightly amending the origi- 
nal bill, it was taken up by the Democratic House caucus, which 
for several weeks, with guarded approaches, closed doors, and 
secret sessions, gave it such partisan consideration as was seen 
fit, the account of which could not reach the public. The bill, 
then, as amended by the caucus, was sent to the Banking and 
Currency Committee, where all the 1-embership were called in 
and discussion begun; but the majority members informed their 
minority colleagues that they felt themselves bound by the in- 
structions of the caueus, which, of course, rendered futile and 
made a mockery of any discussion which might ensue. So that 
the bill itself is perhaps the most distinctively partisan measure 
ever presented to this House for consideration. 

Even now an amendment proposed by a minority member is 
met by a rule of the caucus that the majority members shall 
not vote for it. So that, beginning with the unknown authorship 
of the bill, up to the present time no element of nonpartisanship 
has yet appeared. 

Chairman GLAss may be able to convince the ultra loyal 
members of the majority that this bill is not partisan. He may 
influence some members of the minority that it is not absolutely 
partisan; but he will never be able to convince the American 
people that it is nonpartisan. If you go up against that propo- 
sition, you will have a task before you that the rolling of the 
Sisyphean stone up the hill will, in comparison, be a case of mild 
ealisthenics, and you can not obtain that confidence in your 
bill which nonpartisan action would have inspired in the Amer- 
ican people. 

I say this with all due respect to the Democratic Party, 
though old, rejuvenated, and strong, and for many facts of 
whose record I have a great deal of admiration, that for its 
record on currency and banking, which has been the product, not 
of study nor of nonpartisan consideration, but to the heated 
action of caucuses and conventions, the American people have 
not confidence in its record or ability. In 1896 you unfolded to 
the American people a “cure all” for banking and currency. 

In the heated atmosphere of the Chicago convention you de- 
clared in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. In 1900, in the torrid atmosphere of Kan- 
sas City, on the 4th of July, you again declared in favor of the 
sacred ratio and the twinship of the metals. In 1904 your plat- 
form was silent on the money question; you left that blank, 
and your money plank was a gold telegram sent from New 
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York by Mr. Parker. In that place where a declaration on 
banking and currency might have been we find in your plat- 
form as follows: 

We favor the nomination and election of a President imbued with 
the principles of the Constitution, who will set his face steadily against 
Executive usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, whether that 
usurpation be veiled under the name of Executive construction of ex- 
isting laws or whether it takes refuge in the tyrant’s plea of necessity 
or superior wisdom, 

In the present-day discussions held upon this floor the fore- 
going paragraph needs little further consideration. In 1908, 
with the panic of 1907 fresh in vision, your means of rectifying 
all banking and currency ills was a declaration in favor of a 
guaranty of deposits in the banks. This is your record for 16 
years on banking and currency questions. 

In all fairness I desire to ask which one of you gentlemen 
on that side, under the five-minute rule, which we will soon enter 
for debate, will rise in his place and ask to amend this Dill, 
which is a gold-standard bill, by inserting a Clause declaring 
the Government in favor of the double standard and the sacred 
ratio? 

Again I ask, Who will rise in his place and ask to amend 
this bill by providing for the guaranty of bank deposits? These 
were the articles of your faith for 16 years. No man among you 
will say you believe in any of them now. If you so solemnly 
in conventions declare as heretofore, and having so declared 
have so soon abandoned, what warrant have you that the Ameri- 
can people have any confidence in your caucus-canned currency 
legislation of to-day? [Applause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a second? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the getleman from Nebraska yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will not all that lack of confidence be re- 
moved when a lot of Republicans vote for the bill? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know whether any Republicans will 
vote for this bill. I do not think it should be a bill that should 
divide political parties. When you gentlemen go into secret 
eaucus to draft your bill and do not give your real reasons here 
on the floor of the House for its passage, you are serving notice 
to the American people that you want the entire credit for pas- 
sage of the bill. You do not invite anybody else to support it. 
But let me tell my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] 
this: Put this bill into operation for six months, and you will 
be looking around, not for the purpose of claiming the exclusive 
credit for its passage, but you will be looking vainly for a dis- 
tribution of the responsibility. [Applause from the Republican 


side. ] 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; briefly. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Speaking of the control being placed in 
the hands of the President, what has the gentleman to say 
about the appointments to the central board being made by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. SLOAN. I would simply say this, that that would 
amount to simply the same as any other line of patronage that 
the President of the United States had. I am not afraid of 
offending President Wilson, and that is why I speak so boldly 
on this proposition. Neither President Wilson nor his friends 
ean take umbrage about our protest against a political power 
that is to be transferred to the President of the United States 
through the operation of this bill; because we know that Presi- 
dent Wilson ran on the Baltimore platform, which says only 
four years for him. Of course, I presume, whether that plat- 
form said so or not, when the American people get at him in 
four years it will amount to just the same thing, whether the 
platform be binding or not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. Did not the gentleman see on yesterday 
where Senator Sherman of Illinois objected to the appointment 
of a Democratic postmaster, and he was not confirmed? 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, yes; those things happen; the little fel- 
lows die; but it is an exception, they say, that proves the 
rule. The gentleman knows that it is a matter of courtesy 


among Senators, which has been recognized in the Senate for 
years, that when a post-office appointment in a Senator’s own 
home town is sent to the Senate for confirmation and the nomi- 
nee is personally objectionable to the Senator he never is 
confirmed. 





Involved in this bill is the greatest grant of power ever 
transferred to the Presidency since the inauguration of George 
Washington. Its effects can not be measured by the judg- 
ment, and the imagination quails at the task. The use of this 
power in the hands of a good and wise President, of course, 
would not be abused; but well has it been said that jealous 
restriction of power rather than the too confident placing of it, 
coupled with continued vigilance, alone can thwart the grasp 
of power which is sweet to the being of every man who 
attains a measure of control over his fellow man or that which 
is his. 

Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, speaking about the power that was 
granted to the seven appointees of the President, is reported 
as saying, as to whether it would be good or bad “that fact 
depends altogether on whether these men were angels or devils.” 
We have been fortunate in usually having wise and good rulers. 
That may not always be the case. It is easier to grant power 
in this Nation of ours than it is to recall it, and the high vir- 
tues of present occupants of high places is no guaranty. of 
equally high-charactered succession through the ages. 

In commenting upon this phase of the question, Chairman 
GLass graphically depicted a dramatic and solemn scene recently 
had in the presidential chamber, when a banker suggested that 
sometime some President might misuse the power delegated in 
this bill for political purposes. He quotes the President, saying: 

I shall not soon forget the emphasis with which the President of the 
Unjted States declared that “no man would ever be found who would 
be willing to imperil his reputation or tarnish his fame by so flagrant 
a prostitution of his high office.” 

The chairman said he was wonderfully impressed, but his 
impression, apparently, was that of hero worship and political 
idolatry rather than a critical consideration. Had others been 
there less devoted to the political fortunes of his fellow Vir- 
ginian, they, too, might have been impressed ; but that impression 
would prompt retrospection as future vision is denied. 

They would recall the 13th day of August, 1787, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention held at Philadelphia, when, after sharp 
and profound debate, it was determined te make this House the 
origin of all revenue legislation. The most important reason 
seemed to have been given by the great Randolph, himself a 
Virginian, that origin of revenue measures should be withheld 
from the Senate and lodged in the people’s representatives to 
the exclusion of all other powers and influences, for the reason 
that the Senate would be amenable to the influence of the Presi- 
dent and that the House would not, because that part of the 
Constitution already framed provided for many conjunctive acts 
in the administration of the Government between the Senate 
and the President. 

This would immediately recall the fact that the last Congress, 
having the same majority party as this one, placed itself on 
record as favoring free sugar at once and retaining wool upon 
the dutiable list. This was approved by the great Democratic 
national convention, They would further remember how, early 
in this session, Mr. UNDERWOOD, the great Democratic leader of 
this House, stood up and humiliated every one of you by saying 
that the House was in favor of giving free sugar now and was 
in favor of keeping a duty on wool, but owing to the insistence 
of the President these two important positions of the House 
were reversed. 

In that constitutional convention no Member dreamed that any 
President of the United States would, under any circumstances, 
except of course by public message in person or in writing, ever 
dare seek to influence the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on a tariff measure however much he might mingle with 
the question in the Senate. And with these facts of political 
history in mind well might the President of the United States 
and Chairman Guass find themselves mistaken as to what some 
future President might do if the grant of power proposed in this 
bill should be conferred. 

Who is asking for this action? Who is asking for this trans- 
fer of power? It is not the House of Representatives. The 
House is not traveling fast. It is not exceeding the speed limit 
in the matter of transfer of that power except in the matter of 
limiting the general debate. And is the Senate itself in haste? 
Yes; it has moved with alacrity, with speed, zeal, and enthusi- 
asm in transferring this power; but it is the speed, the zeal, and 
the enthusiasm of the galley slave scourged to his dungeon. 
[Applause. ] 

It is unfortunate that a bill of this character comes from the 
mintage of the caucus. It is at least criticizable that an Execu- 
tive should call and hold both Houses of Congress in session for 
the long and weary months which the Constitution contemplates 
shall be their opportunity to mingle with their people and do 
the work that should be done at the district end, and then, 
after coming here with commissions from our people, find our- 
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selves barred from the Halli which was constructed for national 
legislation, while we know that there are those within who are 
usurping the power and prerogative of effective legislation in 
that secrecy which the Constitution of the United States and 
the genius of its institutions abhor. Then, when the doors are 
finally thrown open, we meet on the floor a majority pledged 
not to legislate as the Constitution contemplates; not bound by 
the oath of oftice, but by the shrewd coercive act of an artificial 
majority of a majority. And then but a few hours of debate 
are given—debate which amounts to hollow-sounding mockery, 
because it falls upon ears of those who overrule reason, judg- 
ment, and rights and interest of the people by the blind obedi- 
ence to caucus command. It is not reassuring to the American 
people who have their interests and future under consideration 
to know that back of darkened doors men are plotting to aid or 
injure, to make or mar, to raise or ruin their fortunes or their 
prospects. 

Kffective as may be caucus action for a time, its results are 
objectionable because in time it breeds lack of confidence, dis- 
trust, and suspicion. During the caucus consideration of this 
bill there was generally reported to the public and proclaimed 
by the press that the great Secretary of State, who is engaged 
in the solution of delicate international questjons, the far- 
reaching consequences of which in the final analysis would seem 
to require that all political forces and influences should be 
marshaled back of our Government for the contest of diplomacy 
or, possibly, the clash of arms—it was reported that at the 
critical period of the life of this bill in the caucus the great 
Secretary sent a letter carrying with it the full force and 
influence of the State Department, in which he successfully 
urged, and did effect, the adoption of this bill by the partisan 
caucus. A great many will refuse to credit this statement for 
a number of reasons. First, we would not expect the great 
Secretary to be partisan at such a time; second, the adoption 
of this bill would mean the fastening of the gold standard on 
the American people for an extended period of time. We well 
remember in 1896 when he was asked why he did not assail 
protection, he stated, “ while protection has slain its thousands, 
the gold standard has slain its ten thousands.” And now since 
protection is stricken down he would take an opportunity to 
perpetuate the gold standard, thus causing the ruthless slaughter 
of the 10,000 innocents to go remorselessly on. I for one will 
not credit it; can not credit it. Palsy the imputation, perish 
the thought. And yet how and when can we determine its 
truth or the lack of it? Not until “ graveyards yawn,” “ the sea 
gives up its dead,” and the awful records of the caucus are 
revealed. [Applause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
how rise. 

‘the motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. T7837, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


3y unanimous consent, Mr. EvaANs was granted leave of ab- 
sence, for three weeks, on account of sickness in his family. 


RECESS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do re- 
cess until 8 o’clock to-night. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 





able, $100,000. Authority is hereby granted to the Secretary of State 
to reimburse from this appropriation the appropriation for “ Emer- 
gencies are in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” for such 
Sums as shall have been expended from that appropriation for purposes 
of relief and transportation in and from Mexico since January 1, 1913. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from the 
Secretary of State explaining the urgency of this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 











DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 12, 1913. 






The Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representajives. 


My DEAR Mr. UNDERWOOD: At the time the department's reeommenda- 
tions to Congress were made for appropriation for the relief of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, and even as late as the time when the deficiency bill 
containing the proposed appropriation was reported to the House, it 
was believed that the appropriation for emergencies arising in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service would be sufficient to cover the ex 
penses of extending relief to Americans in Mexico and transporting 
them to their homes in the United States until the deficiency bill had 
become law. Contrary to expectations, the expenditures have increased 
more rapidly than was anticipated until the department now finds itself 
with less than $12,000 available and a daily expenditure for relief and 
transportation approximating $2,000. In view of the fact that the de- 
ficiency bill is still pending in the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and will not become law before the available appropriations have 
been exhausted, it is essential that there should be placed at the depart- 
ment’s disposal at once a sufficient sum to enable it to carry on the 
work of relief and prevent the hardship and dissatisfaction which a 
discontinuance of that work would entail. Besides the obligations rest- 
ing upon this Government under existing conditions of affording a safe 
and speedy means by which Americans may leave Mexico and reach 
their homes in the United States, there are political reasons which ren- 
der it of the highest importance that the work which is being carried 
on should not be brought to a sudden stop. 

The amount already expended from the emergency appropr 
January 1, 1913, for the relief and transportation of Americans in and 
from Mexico is at the present moment approximately $52,788.29. 
Nearly all of this amount has been expended since March 4, 1913. It 
is highly important that the emergency fund be reimbursed by the 
amount so expended, in order that the department may be in a position 
to meet other demands upon it | the remainder of the fiscal year. 

If the proposed appropriation shall be made, there will be left for 
purposes of relief and transportation after the reimbursement of the 
emergency fund only en $47,211.71, which will probably be 
inadequate for the purpose for which it is intended. It is therefore 
suggested that all, or at least half, of the appropriation propened to be 
made on the deficiency bill be retained in that measure and be placed 
at the disposition of the Secretary of State in case he should be called 
upon to afford relief and transportation to an amount in excess of that 
appropriated by the appended resolution. 

Very sincerely, yours, W. J. Bryan. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] as to what effect the passage of this resolu- 
tion will have on the appropriation carried in the urgency defi- 
ciency bill of $100,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This resolution will not have any direct 
effect, but I suppose this resolution will be taken up immedi- 
ately in the Senate and passed, making the $100,000 that is in 
the urgency deficiency bill immediately available, and then if 
no more money is needed it will be stricken out of the urgency 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That may be taken up later? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and if they need more money they 
will keep the item in. It is an emergency, and that is the only 
reason why I take it up at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNpERWoopD, a motion to consider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 


CURRENCY. 
the Speaker. v 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of 
Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 


RELIEF OF DESTITUTE AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to provide for the relief and trans- 
portation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for relief of destitute s J - 
American citizens in Mexico, including transportation to their homes Waele House on the state of the Union for the further cos 


in the United States, to be expended under the direction and within sideration of the bill H. R. 7837, which the Clerk will report by 
the discretion of the Secretary of State, and to be immediately avail- | title. 


L——304 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (BH. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rupey]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, money in some form or other 
has been used as a medium of exchange by people, both civilized 
and uncivilized, in every age of the world’s history. We read 
in that holiest of holy records, the Bible, the wonderful story 
of the creation. We are told of the land of gold and that the 
gold was gvod. Abraham, it is related, was rich “in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold.” When the Lord prospered him and he had 
journeyed into a strange land, we read the pathetic story of the 
death of Sarah, his wife, and how he begged to be allowed to buy 
for her a: burial place. A burial place was generously offered 
him by the sons of Heth, who declined, however, to receive pay 
for it, but Abraham was insistent, and we read: “ Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver, which he had named in the 
audience of the sons of Heth, 400 shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.” Thus we see how the term 
“money” found its way into sacred writings and how, it was 
recognized as a measure of value among the earliest people of 
whom we have any authentic record. 

Barter, which is the exchange of one commodity directly for 
another, existed among the uncivilized, but only to a very lim- 
ited extent, for even the barbarous savage soon learned the 
value of a medium of exchange, and beads, shells, ornaments, 
and various other things of value soon became his money. 

IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


took-away its gold. The banks of Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Kentucky were all well-managed institutions and paid their 
notes at par until taxed out of existence in 1866. I may be 
pardoned if I refer with some State pride to the fact that the 
bank notes of the old State Bank of Missouri are good to-day, 
and it has been only a short time since one of these old notes 
was found, presented to the State, and paid in full! 


BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 


Before taking up the consideration of the pending measure let 
us briefly advert to the history of banking and currency legis- 
lation in this country. In 1791 Congress passed a law charter- 
ing the first United States bank. Under the terms of its charter 
it was given a life of 20 years.. It did not attempt to furnish 
any kind of a currency circulation, and its purpose was to be a 
fiscal agent through which the Government could conduct its 
financial operations and in which it could deposit its funds. 

The charter of this bank expired in 1811 and Congress re- 
fused to renew it. From 1811 to 1817 there was no United 
States bank and the Government deposited its funds with State 
and private banks and transacted its business through those 
institutions. In 1816 Congress passed a bill chartering for a 
second time a United States bank. This institution began its 
operations in- 1817 and continued until the expiration of its 
charter in 1837. This is the bank agaiust which President 
Jackson made his memorable and successful attack. Much has 
been said in this debate about this bank, and some of the oppo- 
nents of the pending measure have tried to make it appear 
that the proposed bill is but a reestablishment of a similar 
financial scheme. They are in error in this regard, and to prove 
it we have only to recount briefly the provisions of the charter 
of the United States Bank and state the facts concerning it. 
As with the first bank the charter for this one extended for a 
period of 20 years; it was capitalized at $35,000,000, and of 
this sum the United States subscribed one-fifth, or $7,000,000— 
the remaining shares being subscribed for by individuals and 
corporations. Its affairs were managed by a board of directors 
composed of 25 men, of whom the President appointed 5. It 
was in no sense a Government institution. It was a private 
corporation incorporated, it is true, by the Government, and in 
which the Government was a stockholder—a minority stock- 
holder at that. It was not even controlled by the Govern- 
ment, but by its board of directors—20 of which were chosen by 
the individual stockholders and 5 chosen by the President. 
The Government deposited its funds with this bank as it did 
with the first United States Bank until during the administra- 
tion of Jackson, when, at his direction, its funds were with- 
drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury. During the first few 
years of its existence its affairs were badly managed and it fell 
into disrepute. Efforts were made, but unsuccessfully, to for- 
feit its charter. In 1823 Nicholas Biddle was made President 
of this bank, and under his management the bank prospered. 
It was a gigantic financial corporation. It had an absolute 
monopoly of the Government’s financial business and was with- 
out the pale of the Government’s slightest control. Jackson made 
his fight against it, and in that great struggle he had the sym- 
pathy and hearty cooperation of the American people. Anyone 
who professes to see any resemblance whatever between the 
United States Bank which Jackson fought so bitterly and so 
successfully and the system sought to be enacted must, indeed, 
see through darkened glasses or view the matter from a preju- 
diced standpoint. 

From 1837 to 1863 we have a second period in the history of 
our country in which the banking business was done wholly by 
State banks and in which the currency of the country was 
supplied through State-bank notes. In 1863 the present national 
banking act was passed and national-bank notes were put into 
circulation. In 1866 a tax of 10 per cent was levied by the 
United States Government against the note issue of State banks 
and soon thereafter their circulation ceased. The national- 
bank act has been amended from time to time and supplemental 
legislation in reference to currency has been enacted. 

During the war $400,000,000 in legal-tender notes—promises 
to pay, commonly known as greenbacks—were issued, of which 
nearly $350.000,000 are still outstanding. To this has been 
added in more recent years gold certificates, silver certificates, 
Treasury notes, and these, together with the national-bank notes 
and the gold and silver and subsidiary coin, make up what in 
general parlance is termed “ the money of the country.” 

In 1908 an emergency bill known as the Vreeland bill was 
passed. It was brought into the House under a rule which 
prohibited the offering of amendments and limited debate to. 
four hours. The provisions of the bill have never been put into 
operation. It is a dead letter, and will become a déad pill in 
1914, as it expires then under its own provisions. 




































































































In every age, as we study the world’s history and read the 
story of the rise, progress, and fall of nations, money has been 
an important factor, but it has been only in modern times that 
its true relation to the progress and development of a nation’s 
Zrowth has been recognized. The history of money during our 
own colonial days is quite instructive and interesting, but 
the time allotted to me in this discussion will not permit me 
to go into it at any great length. Practically every colony had 
a medium of its own—tobacco in Virginia, rice in South Caro- 
lina, and fur in Massachusetts. Arbitrary laws were enacted 
in each colony to protect its own money or medium of exchange. 
For example, when the abundance of the crop of tobacco in Vir- 
ginia increased the supply of money or “ expanded the currency,” 
as we would say now, the farmers were limited in the amount 
that each could raise, and when that failed to decrease the 
supply they were even prohibited under heavy penalties from 
raising it at all for limited periods. 

The wise old fathers who were called upon to frame our 
Constitution were fully conversant with the difficulties under 
which the colonies had labored, and they realized by actual 
experience the unwise policy of having a different kind of 
money or circulating medium in each of the States. They 
realized the importance: of having a uniform standard recog- 
nizable and receivable everywhere and coming from one source, 
namely, the Government of the United States. They therefore 
stipulated that— 

Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin * * *— 

And they further decreed that— 


no State shall emit bills of credit, make anything but gold or silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts. 





























STATE BANK CURRENCY. 


Notwithstanding this latter provision of the Constitution, 
State banks supplied the currency of the country in a very large 
measure for more than three-quarters of a century; in fact, 
until the prohibitive tax of 10 per cent was placed upon their 
notes, in 1866. The existence of State-bank-note circulation 
was probably due to the fact that in the early days of the Re- 
public communication between the States was slow and diffi- 
cult and each State found it absolutely necessary to have some 
kind of circulating medium to be used in the transaction of its 
own affairs, and, besides, the United States Government in those 
days did not attempt to supply a currency to take care of the 
business of the whole country. State-bank circulation was 
issued in great quantities; its value varied in the different 
States. There was no uniformity in value; the issue of some 
State banks was at par, while that of others was below par; 
indeed, some of it was worth less than 50 cents on the dollar. 

Be it said to the credit of many States that their notes were 
always paid at par. The Suffolk Bank of New England, organ- 
ized as early as 1824, was one; the Bank of New Orleans was 
another that paid dollar for dollar in gold until Gen. Butler 
swooped down upon it during the Civil War, captured it, and 
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The Monetary Commission was provided for in the Vreeland 
pill. This commission made an extensive investigation, visited 
foreign countries, spent over $200,000 of the people’s money, 
and finally reported to Congress, recommending the passage of 
what is known as the Aldrich bill. The findings of this com- 
mission, however, were never acted upon by the Congress of the 
United States. 










DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Having thus briefly outlined the history of banking and cur- 
rency legislation, let us next turn our attention to some of the 
defects of the present system and the attendant evils that have 
come with them. The national banking act was established and 
the national-bank note created with but one end in view, that 
of selling Government bonds at a time when the United States 
was in the midst of a great civil war and when our credit was 
at the lowest ebb. From the standpoint of purely banking insti- 
tutions the national banks have been highly successful and have 
played an important part in the development of the country. 

They have been safe, well managed, and are a credit to the 
financial history of the country. It is not my intention to find 
fault or criticize them as purely banking institutions. As to 
the currency they have furnished to the country, however, such 
is not the case. A currency founded upon the indebtedness of a 
nation may perform its functions well in times of war, but when 
peace comes and that indebtedness is or should be diminished, 
then some other basis should be found upon which to base the 
country’s currency. During the 50 years that this system has 
been in operation, notwithstanding that in all these gears, with 
the exception of the brief period of the Spanish-American War, 
the country has been practically at peace with all the world, no 
effort has been made to pay the national debt. In fact, the debt 
can not be paid without first doing away with the national-bank 
notes. A system of currency with such a basis of circulation is 
radically wrong. Again, the currency furnished by the system is 
rigid, not elastic. It can not be expanded and contracted to re- 
spond to the fluctuating business demands of the country. There 
can be no question about that; all men are agreed upon that point. 

The bill now under consideration has for its object not only 
the establishment of an elastic currency, but it goes much fur- 
ther, and seeks to eliminate the evils which have sprung up 
under the national banking system. Let us see what some of 
these evils are. It seems to me that the greatest evil of the 
present system is the fact that under its workings the money 
and credit of the entire country is concentrated into one finan- 
cial center and are there used by the gambling speculators on 
the stock exchange, to the detriment of legitimate business. 
There are in the United States over 7,300 national banks, 
classed as follows: 

First. The banks of the three central reserve cities—New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Second. The banks of the 47 reserve cities. 

Third. The remaining banks outside of the central reserve 
and reserve cities, which are designated in law by the name of 
“country banks.” 

All national banks located in central reserve cities are re- 
quired by law to keep 25 per cent of their deposit liabilities 
in actual cash in their own vaults. Those in reserve cities are 
required to keep 25 per cent, of which 123 per cent shall be in 
cash in their own vaults and the remainder deposited with 
banks in central reserve cities. Country banks are required to 
keep 15 per cent, of which 6 per cent shall be in cash in their 
own vaults and the remainder in banks in either reserve or 
central reserve cities. These reserve funds find their way from 
country banks to reserve city banks, then to central reserve 
city banks, until they finally accumulate in the one great money 
center, New York City. The great banks located in New York 
City give every encouragement to the country banks and to 
reserve city banks to deposit their money with them, offering 
as an additional inducement interest on daily balances. These 
influences combined with the requirements of the law bring 
about the accumulation of vast sums of money in this great 
center. Idle money within a bank’s vaults is of no advantage 
to that institution. Something must be done with it to make it 
remunerative. It can not be loaned on long-time paper. It 
must be loaned in such a manner as to be readily available 
should it be called for by the depositing bank. Under this sys- 
tem there have sprung up in New York what are denominated 
“call loans.” Hundreds of millions of dollars are loaned on 
“eall” to the men who buy and sell stock upon the stock ex- 
change and who deal in what is ordinarily termed “ futures.” 
These speculators do not deal in the commodities themselves; 
they buy and sell without any intention of delivering the com- 
modity sold or receiving the commodity purchased. It is 
gambling, pure and simple. Not only that, but by their manipu- 
lations they control the markets of the country and are enabled 
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to raise and lower prices at their own sweet will to the detri- 
These conditions 
are deplored by all right-thinking men everywhere. Congress 
can remedy this evil by legislation. I have introduced a bill 





which prohibits the use of the telegraph and the mails in deal- 


ing in “ futures,” and I hope that it or some similar measure 
will be passed. 

The people throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are, unknown to themselves, silent partners. The farmer who 
sits by his fireside in the evening and reads in his daily paper 
of these operations in Wall Street little dreams that he him- 
self, with his small sum deposited in a near-by country bank, 
is an unwilling and unknowing party to these great gambling 
transactions. He and hundreds of thousands of others are 
furnishing the capital with which the stock gambler carries on 
his nefarious business. 

The reserves deposited by country banks should always be 
subject to their call. Of what benefit is a reserve to a bank 
if it can not use it when it is needed? Yet it has often hap- 
pened that at the very time this reserve money is needed the 
banks of New York City have refused payment. Such was the 
ease in 1907, and their refusal to deliver to country banks what 
was their own was the cause of the financial panic of that year. 

It has been said on the floor of this House that the money 
and credit of the country is controlled by the banks of the 
country. Such is not the case. As I said before, there are 
over seventy-three hundred banks; these seventy-three hundred 
banks do not control the money and the credit of the coun- 
try. Not all, but just a few, of the banks do the controlling. 
Under the present concentration of the finances of this country 
the money and the credit are controlled by a few great banking 
institutions located in the great money center, New York City; 
and a few men—it is said, less than a dozen—who own and con- 
trol these great institutions are to-day in absolute control of the 
finances of America, and every banking institution in the land 
is subject to their dictation. 

The proposed bill, which we are going to pass and place upon 
the statute books, will change this situation. It will decen- 
tralize the money of the country and place it in 12 regional 
reserve banks, where it will be under Government control and 
where it will be subject at all times to the call of the bank 
to which it belongs. The money and the credit of the country, 
instead of being controlled by a few men in a few banks, will be 
placed in these regional reserve banks, each managed by a 
board of directors of nine members, all under the supervision 
of the Federal reserve board, appointed by the President. rep- 
resenting and acting for and in behalf of the entire people of 
the country. By the passage of this bill we will not only 
decentralize the money and credit of the country, but we will 
strike a deathblow to the stock gambler in New York City, 
who has during all these years been depending upon the people 
of the country to furnish him the capital with which to transact 
his business. 

As I said before, we will take the control of the money and 
credit of the country out of the hands of the few and place it, 
where it justly belongs, under the absolute control of the Goy- 
ernment itself. 

In 1907 the country was in a prosperous condition, crops 
were bounteous, manufacturing industries were prosperous, and 
yet without the slightest warning the country was thrown into 
a financial panic and all because hundreds of millions of dollars 
were in the hands of the speculators in New York City, and the 
banks of that city, for their own protection and safety, refused 
to ship currency to their corresponding banks, and they in turn 
were compelled to resort to questionable means to meet the emer- 
gency of the hour and to tide over the great crisis. Had it not 
been for the common sense and confidence that the farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and laborers had in the local banks 
of the country there would have occurred a financial crisis such 
as had never before been seen in this or any other country. It 
has been said, and truly said, that under the present system 
panics have been more frequent than under any other system in 
the world. If we can so modify this system as to prevent these 
oft-recurring financial disasters, we shall have done the country 
a service that will be appreciated not only by every banker in 
the land, but by every depositor, every borrower, and everyone 
interested in the development and progress of the country. 


FLUIDITY UNDER PROPOSED SYSTEM. 


Under the present financial system, the money and credit of 
the country does not flow readily from place to place, and is not 
found where it is most needed. We have seen that demon- 
strated during the crop-moving period, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has had to come to the aid of the great agricultural 
sections time and again and furnish money from the Treasury 
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how high the quality of such paper may be. It fails to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of the farmer, the depositor, the small merchant, and of 
other customer classes, just as it imposes upon the banks themselves 
severe hardship, due to their inability io protect themselves adequately 
against loss of confidence. 








Another writer on the subject of banking and currency com- 
pares our system to a ship that can sail only in fair weather 
and is apt to founder in the first storm. The pending bill is in- 
tended to correct these evils and to remedy these defects. 

In preparing remedial legislation consideration should first 
be given to the evils to be remedied. What, then, are the defects 
and evils in our present Federal system of banking and cur- 
rency? 

First. All agree that a good currency should be elastic—that 
is, it should contract and expand readily to meet the changing 
needs of business; that it should be mobile, moving easily and 
quickly from where it is not needed to where it is needed; and 
that it should aid in keeping credit good and safe at all times. 
Our present currency is defective in all these respects. It is 
a menace to credit, and it is neither mobile nor elastic. 

Second. With a sound currency system there should not be 
dangerous currency concentration at any one place. Our present 
system naturally and almost necessarily results in concentration 

-at the national metropolis—New York City. 

Third. A sound currency system would discourage undue spec- 
ulation. Ours leads to and encourages such speculation. 

Fourth. A sound system would give us a currency justifying 
the name; that is, a currency which would be current—moving, 
circulating, helping to do the country’s business, and helping to 
maintain the stability of prices. Ours does not meet this require- 
ment. 

lifth. Under the existing law large amounts of money are 
gathered into the United States Treasury and subtreasuries, 
piled up there, and kept out of circulation. So far as its effect 
on business is concerned it might as well be in some other coun- 
try. This should be and can be remedied. 

Sixth. Under the present system we have not and can not have 
any banks or branches of banks in any foreign country, a very 
grave and injurious defect, so far as our foreign trade is con- 
cerned. This should be and can be changed. 

Seventh. There is no cooperation among the various national 
banks. They are entirely independent of each other and can not 
have a general or uniform policy with reference to the use of 
reserves, the rates of discount, the making of loans, and all 
that. This bill provides for coordination and cooperation. 

These are some of the manifest defects in our present system. 

On the other hand, this system—if such it may be called—has 
effected some good. It has given us a uniform, stable, and con- 
venient, though inelastic, form of currency which is accepted 
without question everywhere in the country. It has also given 
us a fairly good system of bank supervision. 

Surely a system can be devised which will retain whatever 
of good there is in the present one, eliminate what is harmful 
or useless, and add such provisions as are necessary to give us a 
sound and practical currency and banking system. 

Let us consider the objections suggested in their order. 

Tirst. As to an elastic currency. 

Most of our present currency rests on a foundation of Gov- 
ernment bonds. The national banks have to buy these bonds 
us a foundation or basis for the bank notes or currency which 
they issue. They very naturally issue all the bank notes or cur- 
rency .the bonds they own will permit of, and this maximum 
amount of currency is in existence at all times and at al! sea- 
sons of the year. The amount is rigid and inelastic. It does 
not rise or fall with the necessities of business. 

There is no safe provision for increasing or expanding it, 
and there is no desire on the part of the banks to diminish or 
contract it. They naturally want to keep it all on hand in the 
hope of making a profit by loaning it to customers. But more 
currency is needed when the crops are being harvested and 
marketed than at other times; hence if the amount of currency 
issued is enough for the harvest season it is too much for the 
other seasons, and, on the other hand, if it is only sufficient for 
the cropping time it is insufficient for the harvest time. This 
condition is equally applicable to industrial and commercial 
affairs. 

Second. When there is more currency in the banks than the 
transaction of the country’s business requires it naturally drifts 
to the banks in the great centers of wealth and population, 
where inducements are offered to those who will borrow it. 
Under such circumstances many are willing to take chances in 
the stock market by borrowing and investing in stocks and bonds 
of various kinds, investments of a speculative character, which 
can not always be realized on when the loans become due and 

the money is needed for legitimate purposes. In this way the 
excess of currency in the dull season leads to its being tied up 
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so that it can not get to where it is needed when it is needed, thus 
tending to stagnate business and leading to unsettled and even 
panicky conditions. 

Third. The present bill aims to correct this evil by a dis- 
count provision which will lead to the withdrawal of the excess 
from circulation when it is not needed for agriculturai and 
business purposes and making the issue of additional currency 
easy when it is needed for such purposes, always, of course, 
provided there are plenty of sound assets back of this addi- 
tional issue. In this way elasticity can be assured. 

By a system of central reserve banks, not less than 12 in 
number, scattered over the country, under the control of a gov- 
erning board having power to compel loans from one reserve 
bank to another, currency and other forms of credit can be 
easily passed from a portion of the country where it is not 
greatly needed to another portion of the country where it is 
greatly needed, but under restrictions and conditions which will 
constitute an inducement to the borrowers to pay it back as 
quickly as they can. This will result in mobility, in ease and 
readiness of movement. 

The present arrangement, as has been suggested, tends to con- 
centrate money in New York and a few other great centers of 
wealth and population, and the fact that the country banks are 
now allowed by law to keep a part of their reserves in the 
metropolitan banks and draw interest on it exaggerates this 
tendency, thus centralizing money and credit in the great cities, 
mainly in New York, where, as I have shown, it tends to pro- 
mote stock speculation and stock gambling and other unwise 
and improvident forms of investment. In this way, in a finan- 
cial sense, the law induces the people to sow the wind, and in 
due course, when the money thus tied up in vicious specula- 
tion is needed for legitimate purposes elsewhere, we reap the 
whirlwind, and the New York banks, as they did in 1907, refuse 
to let them have their own reserve money with which to pay 
the reapers. 

Fourth. A currency system which produces such results as 
were experienced in 1907 is unworthy an intelligent people. As 
I have already explained, at that time much of the country’s 
circulating medium and of the bank reserves found their way to 
New York City, where they were virtually tied up. This money 
was very badly needed throughout the country, where it be- 
longed, but the New York banks refused to part with it, even 
to the owners. It was practically out of circulation. Then, 
too, the large sums held in the Federal Treasury and sub- 
treasuries added to the stringency. As : matter of fact, there 
was money enough in the country, but under our absurd system 
it could not be made to circulate where it belonged and where 
it was so badly needed. The proposed measure will greatly 
improve these conditions. 

By making not less than 12 reserve centers, as this bill does, 
it goes without saying that it will tend very strongly to break 
up the present concentration or centralization of credit and 
money. : 

Fifth. Under the present subtreasury plan large amounts of 
revenue are collected by the Government and kept in the Treas- 
ury and in the various subtreasuries, where it lies idle, entirely 
out of the channels of trade. The money thus stored might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea, so far as business is concerned, 
if existing law were observed. In the past large sums have 
been transferred from the Treasury to favorite banks in times 
of stress, and perhaps at other times, and some of this money 
is now being placed in small amounts in various banks all over 
the country. This is not done in pursuance of law, but rather 
in violation of law. It is an official recognition of the utter 
insufficiency of our present system, which is so impractical and 
absurd that Secretaries of the Treasury have felt and still feel 
compelled to ignore it. 

The pending bill would abolish such a mistaken policy and 
would place the public money not in hidden vaults to lie dor- 
mant, but in the regional reserve banks, where it would be in 
the channels of trade activity, assisting to do the business of 
the country. 

Sixth. A very serious defect in the present system is that it 
provides no plan for our foreign exchanges. It is a humiliat- 
ing if not a shameful confession that nearly all the trade bal- 
ances between the United States and other countries, including 
the South American countries, are paid by exchange on London 
banks. There is no way under our present system by which a 
national bank can have a branch in any foreign city or country. 
This has been and is a great hindrance to our foreign trade, 
and now that American enterprise and energy are about to be 
unshackled and given a fair opportunity to enter foreign 
markets, it is essential that proper banking facilities should 
be arranged. Under this bill such arrangement is provided for 
and can be and doubtless will be speedily made, and when 
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made it will mark our financial and final declaration of inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. 

Seventh. The lack of a provision for cooperation among the 
national banks is a very grave defect. So far as the present 
law is concerned each one of the 7,437 national banks is abso- 
lutely divorced from every other one of them. There is no co- 
ordination, no connection, no plan for cooperation, for com- 
pining and utilizing their reserves in time of need, no coopera- 
tion with reference to rates of discount, or, indeed, with refer- 
ence to anything connected with the transaction of their busi- 
ness. 

This is unfortunate, and especially so with reference to the 
bank reserves. 

It is strange, indeed, that some plan has not been put in 
operation for the purpose of mobilizing bank reserves; that is, 
so using these reserves that portions of them could be quickly 
assembled in regions where there was no strain and concen- 
trated where there was pressing need for them. 

In the early colonial days, when Indian raids might reason- 
ably be expected, the settlers usually built a stockade or rude 
fort at some central strategic point and kept in it a good and 
sufficient supply of food, arms, and ammunition in anticipation 
of danger. In other words, they mobilized their reserves in 
this stockade or central reserve. -In case they feared their 
central reserve force was not strong enough to meet the exi- 
gency they managed to send a eall for help to the nearest settle- 
ments—that is, they got assistance from the nearest available 
central reserves—and if they were vigilant enough to act in time 
they were almost certain te eseape the threatened danger, and 
the Indians soon ceased to make attacks where they knew the 
defense was complete. 

Had eaeh settler kept his entire means of defense in his own 
-abin they would all probably have perished. 

Just so in times of financial stress. If each bank holds its 
reserve independent and without cooperation or coordination 
with the others, it is in great danger of disaster in time of stress 
or panic; but if all the banks in a given territory cooperate, 
build a stockade, so to speak, and fortify it with a fund taken 
in proper proportion from the reserves of all, so that in time 
of danger they are combined into a phalanx to meet an assault 
on any one or more of them, they will be well-nigh impregnable. 

If, however, the assault is too vigorous to be met in that way, 
what is to be done? To meet such a contingency the whole 
country is to be organized into cooperative, coordinated regions, 
and if the assault could not be resisted in the region where it 
occurred, other regions, under the discretionary power of the 
governing board, will be required to come to its assistance. It is 
quite improbable that financial disaster would overtake every 
part of the country, every region, at one time, so that those 
not affected would be in a position to aid these that were. Thus 
the common reserve will prove a common defense. It will ward 
off panies even more certainly than the stockade warded off 
the attacks of the aborigines. 

Vith a portion of each bank’s reserve in its regional reserve 
bank, and with 12 or more such regional reserve banks under 
the control of a single Government board having power to direct 
the combined strength of all in any required direction, I think 
it is not extravagant to say panics will be virtually impossible, 
a consummation most devoutly te be wished. What a triumph 
it will be to abolish those hysterical business convulsions in a 
country which has suffered more from them than any other on 
the face of the earth! 

National bankers have long complained that they are not 
permitted to loan money on real estate security. There is no 
better or safer security than a mortgage on improved agricul- 
tural land. It ranks side by side with Government bonds. All 
are agreed that this prohibition should be removed. This bill 
provides for its removal. 

Let us examine some of the objections urged against the bill. 

First. It is said the governing board will become a political 
body, bringing the banks and the money of the country into 
partisan politics, 

This board is to consist of seven members, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptrcller 
of the Currency as ex officio members, and four other members, 
to be nominated by the President and confirmed by the Scuate. 

I am inclined to think this method of choosing them is as good 
as any. It would be difficult to provide for their popular elec- 
tion, as the boundaries of the regional reserve districts may 
not, and doubtless will not, coincide with present lines of po- 
litical units. A single regional reserve district in the far West 
would necessarily embrace many States and vast extent of ter- 
ritory. Such a plan would not be practicable; and even if it 
were, would it eliminate politics or would it insure the selection 
of men better adapted for the positions? I doubt it very much. 
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The members of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are chosen in 
the same way which this bill provides for the choosing of the 
members of this board, and while some may claim that partisan 
politics has at times been manifest in Supreme Court action, yet 
I think it will be admitted that neither the Supreme Court nor 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is fairly open to the 
charge of being under partisan control or of being a political 
body. 

The Comptroller of the Currency under the present system 
has been in complete contro} of the national banks for 50 years, 
and I think all will admit that those who have held that office 
have been reasonably, if not absolutely, free from the charge of 
partisanship in the administration of that great office. 

It is claimed that the bankers should be allowed to choose the 
four members or at least some of those who are not ex officio 
members. 

Few except the bankers would support such a cleim, and a 
great many bankers would not support it. The ordinary banker 
devotes very little of his time to a study of financial systems. 
He devotes himself rather to the immediate management of 
his bank, such as determining the soundness of the paper he 
discounts, the character of the loans and investments made for 
the bank, and all that. In fact, he is so close to this part of the 
field that it is quite difficult for him to have a clear and disinter- 
ested view of the entire field. If the bankers were allowed to 
choose the members of the governing board, then the lawyers 
should be allowed to choose the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
railroad officials should be allowed to choose the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, and the packers and others who pre- 
pare our foodstuffs should pick those who administer the pure- 
food laws. It is not likely that such a plan would meet public 
approval. 

Nor would the experience of other countries justify turning 
the board over to the bankers. There is not a single banker 
on the board of directors of the Bank of England, and I think 
the same is true of the Bank of France. I feel very confident 
that the American people want Government control of the cur- 
rency rather than bank control. Indeed, it is fairly open to 
suspicion that the difference between Congress and the banks on 
this point is fundamental and irreconcilable. The banks want 
a bill which will increase their profits or, at least, that will not 
diminish them. 

The purpose of the bill is not primarily to benefit the banks, 
although it is hoped and believed it will ultimately have that 
effect. It is intended rather to secure depositors, to aid inthe 
transaction of business—agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial—and to prevent panics. If it accomplishes these results. as 
we hope and believe it will, then it will benefit banks and bank- 
ers as well as all other classes of citizens. 

The bill provides that the four members who do not act as 
ex officio members shall serve eight years each. This long term 
of service will prevent a President from making radical changes 
in the board during a single presidential term. 

Without reflecting in any way on the bankers, it seems to 
me wiser to have the legal control of the currency and of the 
banks in a Government board rather than in one chosen by or 
under the domination of the banking interests. If the banks 
were allowed to control this board, it would be but a short time 
till all the power possessed by the board would pass into tke 
hands of one or a few of the big banks, to the detriment of the 
small banks and the people. 

Second. It is said that the bill works an injustice to the 
banks, and particularly to the country banks, by compelling 
them to subscribe 10 per cent of their capital stock to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, on which amount the subscribing bank can 
get only 5 per cent per annum interest. 

This criticism is based on a misapprehension. The bill allows 
5 per cent interest, cumulative; that is, if the interest falls 
below 5 per cent in any year, the deficit may be made up out of 
the earnings of any subsequent year or years; and the excess 
of the earnings over 5 per cent is divided in the ratio of 60 
per cent to the Government and 40 per cent to the subscribing 
banks, so that if the reserve bank earns 10 per cent per annum 
the local bank would get 5 per cent straight as interest, and 
40 per cent of the other 5 per cent, or 7 per cent in all. If the 
earnings of the reserve bank reached 15 per cent, the local bank’s 
interest would be 9 per cent. This additional and contingent 
interest furnishes a stimulus for better management. 

Third. It is objected that taking so much of the local bank's 
capital will decrease its loaning power and thus tend to injure it. 

This is also a misapprehension. Indeed, the contrary is more 
likely to be the truth. The plan provided in the bill to enable 
the local bank to discount its prime commercial paper in the 
reserve banks and the arrangement for enabling the reserve 
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banks to draw on each other will, in my judgment, tend to ex- 
tend rather than to curtail its loaning capacity. 

I do not claim the bill is perfect. It would be idle to do that. 
That portion of the economic field is too little understood to 
justify such a claim. Indeed, currency is not a matter which 
can be handled with scientific accuracy. Jevons, one of the most 
learned and profound writers on that subject, says that cur- 
rency is to economics what squaring the circle is to geometry 
or what perpetual motion is to mechanics; in other words, there 
is and can be no such thing as a perfect currency system. But 
this bill, should it become the law, will lead to higher and safer 
ground than we have ever occupied. It will throw into the chan- 
nels of legitimate trade hundreds of millions of dollars hereto- 
fore used for stock-gambling purposes; through the 12 regional 
reserve banks it will furnish a constant market for agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial paper, superior to any market that 
has heretofore existed in this, and I think I might say or in 
any, country; it will tend to keep the country bank reserves 
within the zone in which these banks are located, and it will go 
very far, when in complete operation, toward rendering panics 
practically impossible. 

It is said the reserve provisions will encourage inflation. 
That is true to some extent, but when a panic is threatened be- 
eause of a searcity of currency reasonable inflation is rather 
desirable. 

The inflation will result from discounting absolutely good com- 
mercial paper. The discount rate—that is, the interest to be 
paid on the additional issue—is fixed by the Federal reserve 
board and can be made so high that the additional currency 
will be retired as soon as the necessity has passed. By its con- 
trol of the discount rate the board can easily prevent dangerous 
or undue inflation. 

As I have said, I do not claim that the bill is a perfect one. 
It has, no doubt, imperfections in it, but it is unquestionably a 
good long start in the right direction, incomparably better than 
the present law or than the Aldrich-Vreeland law, or than any 
law of the kind we ever had. Time and experience will soon 
locate its imperfections, and as the main features are sound the 
less material matters can be easily corrected by future Con- 
gresses. For the reasons given, and for other reasons which 
lack of time forbids me giving, I shall cheerfully cast my vote 
to pass the Dill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr, NEELEy]. 

Mr. NEELEY. Mr. Chairman, the pending currency bill pro- 
vides for the division of the United States into 12 regional dis- 
tricts to be apportioned with due regard to the convenience and 
customary course of business of the community and without 
any reference to State boundaries. These districts may be read- 
justed and new districts carved therefrom by the Federal re- 
serve board whenever the exigencies of the situation demand 
that such action be taken, upon the application of 10 member 
banks desiring to be thus organized. Each bank located within 
a given district is obliged to subscribe to the capital stock of the 
reserve bank located therein in sum equal to 20 per cent of the 
capital stock of such bank, of which sum 5 per cent shall be 
paid in cash, 5 per cent additional shall be paid within 60 days 
from the time such subscription is made, and the remainder of 
the subscription or any part thereof being subject to call and 
payment whenever such action may be necessary to meet the 
demands of the Federal reserve bank or consistent with the 
demands of sound banking. 

Yhe capital stock to be issued to each member bank is to be 
divided into shares of $100 each; each Federal reserve bank 
must be incorporated, with rights of succession for a period of 
20 years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved by Con- 
gress, and shall be conducted under the oversight and control 
of a board of directors possessing the same powers and perform- 
ing what will doubtless be practically the same duties as now 
enjoyed and performed by the boards of directors in national 
banking associations under the existing law. This board of 
directors is to consist of nine members, three of which are to be 
selected by the banks, three others to be representative of the 
public interest of the reserve district, and the last three to be 
designated by the Federal reserve board to represent the Fed- 
eral Government in the actual management of the business of 
such district. 

Each regional reserve board of directors is presided over by 
a chairman who is sudfject to removal by the Federal reserve 
board at its pleasure, without notice. 

Each of the shareholders of the different Federal reserve 
banks shall, after the payment of expenses and taxes, be 
entitled to receive an annual cumulative dividend of 5 per cent 
on the amount of capital paid into the bank and any addi- 
tional profit that may be left after the payment of these ex- 
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penses, and such dividend is to be held for the surplus fund to 
the amount of 20 per cent of the paid-in stock of each regional 
bank; from the remaining one-half, 60 per cent is to be paid to 
the Federal Government and 40 per cent to the member banks 
according to the amount of balances held in each reserve bank 
for the preceding year. Each reserve bank is exempted from 
Federal, State, and local taxation, except for taxes upon real 
estate, and national banks are allowed one year within which to 
become members of the reserve bank of the district within which 
they are located. State banks or trust companies are per- 
mitted to become members of any regional reserve district in 
which they are located upon complying with the rules and 
regulations of the Federal reserve board, provided such State 
bank or trust company possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital 
of at least $25,000 in any event, or a sum sufficient to entitle it 
to become a national banking association in the place where it 
is situated; but should such State bank or trust company fail 
to comply with the banking law or with any valid rule or regu- 
lation of the Federal reserve board, the Federal reserve board 
may require it to surrender its stock upon the repayment of the 
original subscription. 

The Federal reserve board is to consist of seven members, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, together with four 
other members appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Of the four members thus appointed by the President, 
not more than one shall be from any one Federal reserve dis- 
trict, each shall be selected so that the different geographical 
districts shall be as nearly represented as is possible, and each 
one shall devote his entire time to the business of the board. 
This board is to have general supervisory powers over the entire 
currency system; shall make an annual report of its fiscal oper- 
ations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives; may 
examine the affairs of each Federal reserve bank; may require 
one reserve bank to discount the paper of other reserve banks; 
may suspend the reserve requirements of the act; supervise and 
regulate the issue and retirement of reserve notes; add to the 
number of reserve cities; suspend officials of reserve banks and 
remove them for incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or 
deceit, subject to the approval of the President; require the 
charging off of worthless paper in reserve banks; suspend Fed- 
eral reserve banks and appoint receivers therefor; and perform 
any other functions directed or implied by the act. 

To this board is added an advisory council of 12 members, 1 
from each district, who are to serve without compensation, but 
may confer with the Federal reserve board and make such rec- 
ommendations as in their judgment are necessary and proper 
under the terms of the bill and the limited powers which such 
advisory board possesses. 

The reserve banks are authorized to receive deposits from 
their member banks and other Federal reserve banks and may 
rediscount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions; and the pill then provides— 
but such definition shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in .stocks, bonds, or other invest- 
ment securities, nor shall anything herein contained be construed to 

notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple agri- 
cultural products, or other goods, wares, or merchandise, from being 
eligible for such discount— 
thereby withdrawing the privileges of the act from _ stock- 
exchange transactions and providing for the discount of what is 
commonly termed agricultural paper. 

Moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury are to 
be deposited in the reserve banks, and such reserve banks will 
hereafter be the fiscal agents of the Government, subject to 
the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to apportion these 
funds equitably among the different sections of the United 
States and to charge interest thereon, but prohibiting such re- 
serve bank from paying interest other than to the United 
States and also limiting them to the receipt of deposits from 
their member banks and the Federal Government. 

The bill provides for the issuance of Federal reserve notes, 
to be the obligations of the United States, acceptable for the 
payment of all taxes, customs, and other public dues, and re- 
deemable in gold or lawful money on demand, and also provides 
for the refunding of what is known as the 2 per cent bonds, 
now eligible for deposit by the national banks to secure ‘the 
circulation privilege. In their place are to be issued 3 per 
cent bonds without the circulating privilege, payable 20 years 
from the date of issue, but limiting the redemption of such 
2 per cent bonds to 5 per cent of the amount of bonds on de- 
posit in the Treasury by any bank in any one year. At the 
expiration of 20 years the holders of all 2 per cent bonds out- 
standing at that time are to receive payment therefor at par, 
together with accrued interest, but in the meantime national 
banks owning the 2 per cent bonds bearing the circulating 
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privilege may deposit them with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and secure circulating notes therefor. 

Country banks, as defined by existing law, shall maintain 
a reserve of 12 per cent of their aggregate deposits, not in- 
cluding savings deposits. Of this sum five-twelfths must con- 
sist of money now counted by national banks as legal re- 
serve, and must be in the banks’ vaults; for a period of 14 
months after the passage of the act, at least three-twelfths, 
thereafter five-twelfths of such reserve must consist of a credit 
balance in the Federal reserve bank, the remainder of the 12 
per cent for a period of three years may consist of balances in 
central reserve cities as now defined by law; but after the ex- 
piration of three years from a date to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury the remainder of the 12 per cent reserve shall 
consist either of reserve money in the banks’ vaults or a credit 
balance in the Federal reserve bank of the district in which such 
bank is located. 

If a reserve city bank, it shall hold for 60 days a reserve 
equal to 25 per cent of its aggregate deposits, not including sav- 
ings deposits, and 18 per cent thereafter. At least one-half of 
this amount must be such money as is now counted as legal 
reserve by national banks and held in its own vaults; after the 
expiration of the 60 days and for a period of 1 year, three- 
eighteenths, and thereafter five-eighteenths of the reserve shall 
consist of a credit balance in the reserve bank of the district 
in which the member bank is located. The remainder of the 
18 per cent of reserve for a period of three years may consist 
of balance in central reserve cities, but after the expiration of 
such three years the entire 18 per cent of reserve shall consist 
either of reserve money in the banks’ vaults or a credit balance 
in the reserve bank. 

If a central reserve city bank, it shall keep a reserve of 
25 per cent of its aggregate deposits for a period of 60 days 
from such date as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and thereafter it must k 18 per cent. At least one-half 
of this reserve shall consist of money which national banks 
may now count as reserve, and must be held in its own vaults; 
at least one-fourth shall consist of credit balance in the re- 
serve bank, and the remainder of the 18 per cent shall either 
be reserve money in the banks’ vaults or credit balance in the 
reserve bank. 

Each Federal reserve bank must keep on hand in its own 
yaults gold or lawful money of not less than 3834 per cent 
of its outstanding demand liabilities, and the act gives the 
Tederal reserve board authority to compel a compliance with 
this provision. 

Every national bank must be examined at least twice each 
year, and as much oftener as the reserve board may deem 
necessary, and the examiner has authority to make an examina- 
tion of the directors under oath, touching the bank’s business. 
It also places Lank examiners on a salary instead of giving 
them a fee allowance as now provided, and provides that no 
two successive examinations shall be made by the same ex- 
aminer, giving the Comptroller of the Currency the right to 
arrange for special examinations of any member of the reserve 
bank, and prohibits officers and directors of banks from ac- 
cepting fees, gifts, or commissions for negotiating purchases 
and sales of securities or the making of loans on behalf of the 
bank of which he was an officer, providing a penalty of a 
fine of $5,000 or imprisonment of five years, or both, for viola- 
tion of such law. 

The bill provides that national banks may make loans on im- 
proved, unencumbered farm lands for periods not exceeding 12 
months, and for amounts not exceeding 50 per cent of the value 
of the property, such loans to be in an aggregate sum not in 
excess of 25 per cent of its capital and surplus and of 50 per cent 
of its time deposits; and in addition thereto, national banks may 
open savings departments, upon the apportionment of a part of 
its capital and surplus for such purpose, the savings depart- 
ment to receive deposits, make loans, and buy and sell such 
securities as may be specified by the Federal reserve board. 

FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that we may add any amendment that 
will make this bill stronger and better, will promptly pass it, 
send it to the Senate, and that it will promptly pass there, be 
signed by the President, and become a law. 

Ever since this proposition has been under discussion, I have 
favored early action. On the 20th of last June, I stated on the 
floor of this House: 


I favor currency reform at the earliest possible date, not only to 
meet present-day needs, but to be built upon a foundation broad enough 
to care for the emergencies of the future. 

No person conversant with present conditions will dispute the ne- 
cessity for this action, and I have full confidence that this Democratic 
Congress, acting in conjunction with the President, will be able to de- 
vise a pian free from the control of special and profit-expecting interests 
ample to meet the demands of the country and conserve the interests 
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of all our people alike. The good faith of the Democratic Party is 
pledged tc do this as soon as we may, even though it be necessary to 
remain here the entire summer and until the regular session convenes 
in December to accomplish the task before us. 

We have now spent the entire summer considering these ques- 
tions and are entering upon the last leg of our journey to the 
fulfillment of the promise to the people for which our party 
pledged its good faith and best endeavor. 

The pending bill is not a perfect one. It is a radical de- 
parture from our present financial system, lays the foundation 
for an entirely new plan conceived upon broader lines and 
founded upon principles that I believe will meet with the gen- 
eral support and commendation of our people. 

FOUR SPLENDID FEATURES. 

The bill has four features that make me enthusiastic for its 
final adoption. They are: (1) Governmental control of the 
Federal reserve board; (2) prohibiting the rediscount of paper 
executed for the purpose of securing funds with which to 
speculate and gamble on the stock exchange; (3) the recog- 
nition of agricultural paper by directing its rediscount by the 
central reserve bank on the same basis as other paper; and (4) 
permission granted to national banks to make farm loans. 

Considerable discussion has been provoked by the provisions 
of the bill giving the Government complete control of its admin- 
istrative features, and the charge has been frequently made 
that this will result in partisan administration instead of for 
the best interests of the country. This objection is not well 
founded. The members of the Federal reserve board will doubt- 
less be in full sympathy with the national administration, but 
this is as it should be. 

The Democratic Party is here charged with the creation of a 
great piece of constructive legislation; upon the success or fail- 
ure of this plan depends the material welfare of a hundred 
million people, and it is both reasonable and just that if you 
are to charge it with the responsibility of the installation of 
this great plan, the President, as the leader in this movement, 
will desire the active cooperation and assistance of individuals 
who believe in the plan itself, and who desire to see it safely 
pass the shoals of destruction. The failure of this plan would 
be directly charged to the administration in power, and justly 
so. Therefore in installing it and in its future ministrations, 
no matter what political party may. be in power, it should be 
directed by those who are in sympathy with the administration 
charged with the responsibility of its proper conduct. 

There is another good reason why the Government should 
have control. All Government funds are to be deposited in 
the reserve banks, and they are henceforth to be the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal agents. This means that from $125,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 will be immediately deposited in these banks. and 
that such deposits will be gradually increased to perhaps 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000. These regional banks are under 
the immediate control of a board of nine members, selected to 
represent the banks, the citizenship of the district where the 
reserve bank is located, and the Federal Government alike, and 
it would certainly be the height of business folly for the 
xovernment to deliver its entire funds into the custody of these 
reserve institutions, clothe them with all the powers provided 
by this bill, confer all of the privileges and benefits that must 
follow the distribution and use of this great sum of money, and 
then sit idly by during the time that these gentlemen would 
band themselves together, unhampered by governmental regu- 
lation or control, into the most gigantic combination ever con- 
ceived by the finite mind. The time has not yet arrived in this 
country when that may be done. 

Public opinion has long since vindicated the provision of the 
bill prohibiting the rediscount of paper for stock-gambling pur- 
poses. I have yet to learn of a single Cisinterested individual 
who has even attempted to justify present-day practices since 
the publication of the Pujo report. ‘The public has been led 
to believe that the practices of the stock exchange were the 
outgrowth of business experience and necessary to the creation 
and retention of a public market for the country’s commodities. 
This has been fully exploded, and they now uhderstand that 
many of its practices are the result of in arrogant assumption 
of power, illegally and often viciously exercised for the ad- 
vancement of selfish interests. There is a place for the properly 
organized and controlled stock exchange in this country as a 
market for existing commodities, but that section of this bill 
prohibiting the use of Government funds to fleece the unwary 
or to bolster up values that exist principally in the imagination 
of the individuals seeking to dispose of bogus securities will 
receive the hearty commendation of an intelligent public. 

For the first time in the history of financial legislation in 
this country the agricultural industry and the agricultural seac- 
tion has been recognized in currency legislation. The clause in 
this bill recognizing notes and bills of exchange “ secured by 
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staple agricultural products of other goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise,” on the same basis and under the same terms and 
conditions as other paper, is a splendid recognition of equality 
in financial legislation. 

This proposition was vigorously debated by the majority 
members of the committee, and its rejection provoked the caucus 
and the minority report by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EAGLre], the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RacspAate], 
and myself. The caucus began its labors under an agreement 
for eight hours’ general debate, four of which was to be con- 
trolled by the earnest and hard-working chairman of our com- 
mittee [Mr. Grass], and four hours py myself. But as the 
interest in the discussion grew the debate lengthened, until 
before we were ready to report the bill back to the committee 
we had consumed nearly three weeks of time in its discussion. 

The incorporation of this principle for which we contended, 
both in the committee and in the caucus, is a recognition of 
our desire to be of service in presenting constructive legisla- 
tion along lines sufficiently broad to meet the general approba- 
tion of the country and is an added evidence that the Demo- 
cratic Party intends to treat every section and every interest 
alike. I have discussed this subject with many persons, have 
received hundreds of letters with reference to it, as well as 
many telegrams, and have yet to find a single person able to 
give any substantial reason why the paper of a farmer se- 
cured by a mortgage on staple agricultural products, goods, 
wares, or other merchandise, is not as good as any commercial 
paper that may be offered. In fact, the bankers of my State 
say that the most liquid and best paper handled by them is 
paper secured by cattle and wheat, and which, under the terms 
of this bill, is given that full recognition to which it is en- 
titled. The insertion of this amendment fully answers the 
criticism that this is a sectional bill, and while it still has some 
defects that I trust the Senate will cure, it is entitled to the 
enthusiastic support of every Member of this House. 

The provision authorizing national banks to make short-time 
farm loans is in response to a demand from every section of the 
country. I do not believe the privilege will be very generally 
exercised, but will be reserved for emergencies. The real ad- 
vantage in it arises from the fact that it is the opening wedge 
for the establishment of a national system of farm loans, suffi- 
cient in scope to meet the demands of the country. 

During the time that this section was under consideration in 
the caucus the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] offered 
a motion that certain pending amendments be referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee with instructions to report a 
complete bill providing for the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of farm loans before the expiration of this Congress. The 
motion was amended by myself so as to direct the Banking and 
Currency Committee to report such a bill at the next session 
of this Congress, and was thereupon unanimously passed. We 
have already received the assurance of the President that he is 
in hearty sympathy with this plan, so that I believe as an out- 
growth of our contention for the recognition of agricultural 
credits and farm loans in the pending bill we will soon secure 
the establishment of a national farm-loan system. 

THE OPEN CAUCUS. 

I believe this bill would have been a better one had it been 
framed in the clear light of the open day, where the public 
could have the privilege of criticizing, commending, or suggest- 
ing anything of value to the subject itself. [Applause.] Be- 
cause of this belief, I voted to throw open the doors of the 
committee, and after a majority of my brethren had declined to 
incorporate certain propositions that to me seemed fundamental, 
and it became necessary that the bill go to the caucus, I there made 
a motion to open the doors of that caucus, so that the white 
light of publicity would not only be turned on the bill itself, 
but might beat down directly upon the membership of that cau- 
cus and the public see and understand the motives that actuated 
every man who participated in the deliberations therein. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there-may have been a time when secret cau- 
cuses were justified in this country. There doubtless are con- 
ditions at this time when it might be both desirable and emi- 
nently proper for a political party to frame legislation pro- 
tected by an obligation of secrecy, but this was not one of the 
times nor this bill one of the subjects. I can see no good rea- 
son why in this day of enlightened public opinion it should be 
necessary for any body of men engaged in legislating for the 
whole people to thus act, and if the Democratic Party is to 
maintain its position of supremacy and justify the faith of our 
people in the honesty of its purpose it is necessary that it take 
those same people into its confidence when framing legislation 
of vital interest to them. Some may attempt to justify the 
secret caucus by saying that the Republican Party was enabled 
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to perpetuate itself in power by the machine constructed in its 
secret caucus, but you know that very machine was one of the 
most potent agencies in the disruption of that party and that 
we are in power to-day because of the faith of the people in our 
promises of above-board legislation. 


SHARP PRACTICE, 


One William C. Van Antwerp recently circularized Members 
of this House with copies of two letters sent me, taking exvep- 
tions to certain of the disclosures in the Money Trust investiga- 
tion. This circular was sent all over my State, to newspapers, 
bankers, and other business and professional men; but not- 
withstanding that we have 798 newspapers in Kansas, only one 
lonesome little paper in the entire State, with a total circulation 
of 575, according to Ayers’ Newspaper Directory for 1913, made 
any unfavorable comments relative thereto. The well-meaning 
editor of this paper has a “pain” because of having recently 
been repudiated for postmaster by the patrons of the local office 
by a majority of 153 out of a total referendum vote of 687, 
which fully explains the interest this Kansas paper has in Van 
Antwerp and the New York Stock Exchange. 

These letters have been given wide publicity, however. by the 
Wall Street Journal and the New York Journal of Commerce, 
both recognized as official spokesmen for the stock exchange 
and other Wall Street interests; by the Independent, published 
at 119 West Fortieth Street, New York City; as well as by the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, the official organ of the interests 
both in Kansas and Missouri, and all of which find fault because 
I did not accept Mr. Van Antwerp’s invitation to be his guest 
and be convinced that the Money Trust investigation was a 
mistake and that the admissions made by the officers and mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange under oath, as well as the 
statements of individuals who had been fleeced by the shell 
game maintained by this exchange, were untrue. 

I did not answer this letter pecause I was under no obliga- 
tions so to do. Mr. Van Antwerp had an opportunity to appear 
before our committee and present any evidence he cared to offer. 
He failed to avail himself of this privilege, and if as a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange he now chooses to defend the 
exposed iniquities and infamies of that institution that is his 
privilege, but life is too short for me to spend it quarreling with 
2 man whom I have never seen and never expect to see. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first invitation I have received 
to go to New York City as somebody’s guest and be privately 
convinced that all of the evidence offered the committee was 
false and its findings and conclusions entirely wrong; but when 
I went there as a member of the committee, clothed with the 
authority of this House, to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the giving of testimony under oath, we were not so happily 
received or kindly treated. On the contrary, they met us with 
three or four of the highest priced lawyers at the American bar, 
who at the very outset disputed the right of this House to in- 
quire into the business of their institution or any of its prac- 
tices. So anxious were they that we should not meet at that 
time that at one time we had 32 deputies from the office of the 
Sergeant at Arms of this House commissioned to persuade them 
into our presence, and when they did come we were obliged to 
“corkscrew ” the information which Mr. Van Antwerp now de- 
nies from interested and unwilling witnesses over the constant 
objections of counsel and the insistence of the officers of the 
exchange that it was not amenable to this House, the American 
Congress, or any authority in the United States. Some of these 
gentlemen were so anxious that we should not make their ac- 
quaintance that it was reported they sought the colder climate 
of Canada, and even of Europe, but after the committee had 
ceased its labors and there was no longer danger of being called 
before it and compelied to disclose dirty deals under oath some 
of these same gentlemen became exceedingly anxious to have us 
accept of their hospitality and investigate such matters as might 
be of interest; but nobody went. 

These letters make certain bald statements, some so closely 
interwoven with fact, that I desire to call your attention to a 
few instances to illustrate just how careless people sometimes 
are with the truth. 

HYPOTHECATION OF SECURITIES. 


Mr. Van Antwerp dwells long and lovingly upon what he 
pleases to term the misstatement of fact relative to the hypothe- 
cation of a customer’s securities, and says that the rules of the 
exchange prohibit the practice, but overlooks the evidence pro- 
duced before the committee. On page 794 of the transcript of 
the testimony Mr. Frank Knight Sturgis is asked the question: 


Q. I think you understand the custom as well as anybody. Do 
you not know it is the uniform custom of brokers who hold stock ex- 
change securities of a customer as collateral to hypothecate them re- 
gardless of the amount owing to the broker ?—A. think it is very 
rarely done; and if it is done, it is done against the requirements of 








business. 
condition. 
Q. It has no rule prohibiting it at all?—A. It has no rule applying 
it at all. 
we It has no rule prohibiting it?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
©. You have been very active in stock exchange business for years, 
have you not, until lately?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Your firms of Wilkes-Sturgis and Strong-Sturgis were very larg 
operators for customers on the stock exchange ?—A. True. : 
Q. You were one of the largest houses in the Street, were you not?— 
A. I think so. F 
Q. You know, then, the custom pertaining to lending on customers 
securities, do you not?—A. I do. 
On page 796, Mr. Sturgis was asked the question : 


Q. That being all, there is not in the rules, is there, any regulation 
specifically and in terms prohibiting the use of the securities of a cus- 
tomer that are deposited with a member?—A. Not that I recall, Mr. 
Untermyer. 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding the statement of 
this circular letter, the sworn testimony of one of the biggest 
operators on the stock exchange conclusively shows that the 
hypothecation of the stock of the customer was constantly prac- 
ticed by the exchange members, and was condoned, if not 
actually authorized, by the exchange. 

He also refers to an act of the legislature, passed M&y 14, 
1913, to refute the committee findings in this regard, and states 
that the law prohibits the hypothecation of securities, and there- 
fore my statement is untrue. He neglects to state that these 
disclosures were made in January and February, 1913; that the 
report of the committee was presented to the House February 
28. 1913; and that the law to which he so proudly points was 
passed upon the demand of the people of the State of New York 
that these larcenous practices thus disclosed be prohibited by 
law. His own statements prove the need of the investigation, 
and the now criminal practices it uncovered. 


OTHER CORPORATE CONTROL. 


The same circular disputes that the evidence shows the 
New York Exchange to have the control of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. On page 334 of the record, Mr. George W. Ely, sec- 
retary of the exchange, testified as follows: 

Q. Does not the stock exchange control the telephone service of its 
own building?—A. They own the stock of the telephone company of 


the New York Telephone Co.; and then there is also the Golden 
Stock Co. 


On page 335 of the record Mr. Ely testified as follows: 


Q. Do you not control the telephone service there through your con- 
tract with the company, so that nobody but members can use those 
phones?—A. Yes; that is right. I did not understand you. 


The circular also disputes that the evidence disclosed a pro- 
hibition against free intercourse between the members of the 
New York Exchange, but this was also answered by Mr. Ely, 


on page 327, as follows: 


But the exchange as a body has no rule applicable to that 





Q. And any man who is a member of the stock exchange, who sends a 
message or clerk from his own office to the office of a man who happens 
to be a member of the Consolidated Exchange, is guilty of violating this 
rule and is liable to expulsion from the stock exchange, is he not?—A. 
That is the book, what it says there. I do not want to add to or take 
from it. 
Q. You know that men have been punished for it, do you not?—A. 
For that? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Members of the New York Stock Exchange have been punished and 
disciplined for sending a messenger or clerk or telephone from their own 
offices to the office of a man who is a member of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange; that is so, is it not?—-A. Yes; that is what the book says, 

Q. But that is what has been done, is it not?—A. Yes. 


The rule of the exchange supporting the contention of Mr. 
Ely, its secretary, is as follows: 

That any connection, direct or indirect, by means of public or private 
telephone, telegraph, wire, or any electrical contrivance or device, or 
pneumatic tube or other apparatus or device whatsoever, or any com- 
munication by means of messengers or clerks, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, between the New York Stock Exchange Building, 
or any part thereof, or any office of any member of said New York Stock 
Exchange, and any building of the Consolidated Stock Exchange, or any 
part thereof, or, any room, place, hallway, or space occupied or con- 
trolled by said Consolidated Stock Exchange, or any office of any mem- 
ber of said Consolidated Stock Exchange who is engaged in business 
upon said Consolidated Stock Exchange, or any transmission, direct or 
indirect, of information from said New York Stock Exchange Building, 
or from the office of any member of said New York Stock Exchange, to 
the said Consolidated Stock Exchange, or to the office of any member of 
said Consolidated Stock Exchange who is engaged in business upon said 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, through any means, apparatus, device, or 
contrivance as above mentioned, is detrimental to the interest and wel- 
fare of this exchange and -is hereby prohibited. 


From this it will be readily seen that these statements of 
Mr. Van Antwerp are on a par with the statement of the secre- 
tary of the exchange, who, after reciting that the New York 
Stock Exchange owned the large buiding in which it is located, 
controlled the New York Telephone Co., controlled the Golden 
Stock Co. ‘and its ticker service, listed and permitted the sale 
on its premises of hundreds of thousands of shares of stock 
and millions of dollars of other securities, and collected and 
paid out immense sums of money annually, yet blandly smiled 
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at the committee and told them under oath that the stock ex- 
change was not engaged in doing business. 
WASH SALES. 

Mr. Van Antwerp challenges my statement that the Califor- 
nia Petroleum Co. was a speculative proposition manipulated 
by means of wash sales and winked at by the exchange, so 
that the manipulators made an immense profit out of the deal. 
Let us see. The testimony of Mr. Frederick Lewisohn, who 
manipulated the transaction, shows as follows, on page 920 of 
the record: 

Q. You acted as the market operator, for the first syndicate, did 
you not, with five millions of preferred and and two and one-half mil- 
lions of common?—A. I acted in conjunction with other brokers in 
the transaction. 

On page 924 of the record Mr. Lewisohn testified further: 


. $ Did you give out orders to telephone brokers to buy and scll?— 
A. es. 


Q. How many brokers did you use in making the market for this 
stock?—A. I do not know exactly. We have given orders to quite a 
few of the brokers. 


Q. Did you give out orders every day to buy and sell?—A. Yes; I 
bought stock and sold stock; and bought on a scale down and sold on 
a scale up. 

Yet, notwithstanding these sworn statements of the man who 
manipulated the deal that he bought and sold to himself, every 
day, through different brokers, resulting in the sale of 362,270 
shgres of this unknown stock, in three weeks, Mr. Van Antwerp, 
with characteristic audacity, promptly challenges the statement 
and defies both the record and the man who performed the 
coup. 

MORE MANIPULATION. 


But this was not the only skin game that has been recently 
manipulated. I am in receipt of a communication from a 


widow, who details some of her experiences along the same line 
in the following language: 


I wish to personally thank you for the grand and noble stand you 
have taken in defense of the public from the wicked, unmercifui rob- 
beries of stockbrokers. Surely some definite and fast laws should be 
passed to protect the public from such accomplished and heartless 
thieves, especially to protect widows and minor children. Tooling 
worthless stocks and causing the price to soar from 8 or 9 to about 95 
and unloading at top prices on innocent investors through any and every 
sort of trick and lies and then letting the stock drop to almost nothing 
and calling in assessments instead of paying the promised dividend. 

The president and directors getting the large salaries, besides the vast 
fortunes stolen from the public. This was the ease of * * * Co., 
with * * * president, and is one of his many promotions. During 
the past 15 years he has harvested about $20,000,000 from the public 
in this method, yet no law seems to reach him. 

In 1898 I married * * *. I was 23 years of age and he was 49 
years of age. He died in 1904, leaving me a young widow and an 
adopted invalid daughter 3 years of age and about $100,000, besides my 
home and contents * * * attended my husband’s funeral; knowing 
I had no father, no brother, or husband to protect me, he immediately 
offered to advise me in investing my insurance and other money. He 
gained my confidence absolutely and I went to him as I would a father, 
but * was a thief; he invested my money in his worthless 
pooled mining stock, and robbed me of over $100,000; then snapped his 
fingers at me and told me “I drew a lemon”; that he thought I would 
be a good sport, but that I was a squealer. I have sold many of my 
diamonds, have mortgaged my furniture, and am taking in sewing 
* * ¥* Widows and orphans or minor children are the special preys 
of stockbrokers, and a woman stands almost no chance to recover 
against such a thief as he is, * * Let the good gentlemen in 
Washington, who have the power, protect the women and children from 
such cruel outrages. 


If Mr. Van Antwerp can find any consolation in defending a 
system that permits such practices, he is welcometoit. The day 
of reckoning will surely come. 

I sincerely hope that the good work so well begun in this 
currency bill will be pushed to its completion; that the Ju- 
diciary Committee, acting under the instructions of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, in referring my interlocking directors’ amend- 
ment, will report a bill so comprehensive in its terms as to settle 
that evil once and for all; that operations on the stock exchange 
will be justly and wisely controlled; that a national system of 
farm loans will be inaugurated; that individual industry will 
be promoted and legitimate competition fostered in every branch 
of human endeavor, and peace, prosperity, and happiness reign 
throughout the land. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the geutle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this bill should 
be entitled “An act to destroy the national banking system, 
cripple the people’s currency, and create a political machine to 
control a people’s credit.” . 

Mr. Chairman, 10 years ago the generous people of my dis- 
trict honored me with a seat in this body, and since subse- 
quently entering upon my duties I have had a growing convic- 
tion from day to day that as a school it has no peer and as a 
place of pleasant and honorable associations it ranks with, if 
not excels, any other legislative body in the world. 

My sincere regard for its membership and my profound re- 
spect for the House as a most important branch of the Govern- 
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ment both impel me strongly to resent any step in its history 
that either detracts from its dignity or impairs its rightful in- 
fluence in the eyes of the American people. 

Therefore, I trust that whatever I may say regarding the man- 
ner in which this bill has been handled, the rights of commit- 
tees ignored, and the House itself belittled may be regarded as 
an expression of regret rather than one of criticism of any indi- 
vidual Member, for the reason that when my career in this 
House closes I shall carry with me the rarest collection of happy 
thoughts, inspiring memories, and cherished friendships from 
both sides of this Chamber that any human being could wish 
for. [Applause.] 

Now to the important measure before us for consideration : 


STRANGE HISTORY OF THE BILL. 


This bill should be defeated for the honor of Congress and the 
good of the country. 

Should it pass the House, survive the senatorial storm that 
awaits it, and finally receive presidential approval, it would be 
as useful to the country as a dollar to a dead man. We would 
have a bill, but not a bank; a sketch, but not a structure. 

30th its career and its contents invite the condemnation of 
everyone familiar with the record behind it and the ruin be- 
fore it. 

As a lawyer I question its constitutionality, and as a man of 
business I question its expediency. 

Conceived in haste and born in darkness, it was presented to 
the Banking and Currency Committee of this House after it had 
attained its full stature during a long and lively career in the 
nursery of King Caucus. 

Ordinarily a great committee selected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to frame a measure involving the most far-reaching 
changes in our entire banking and currency system would pre- 
cede the construction of such a bill by eliciting from every 
source and section the opinions of those whose industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural interests are bound to be materially 
affected by a complete destruction of our present national bank- 
ing system and the establishment of an entirely new financial 
structure to meet the requirements of the American people in 
the exchange and conservation of their credits at home and 
abroad. 

The fact that the majority has seen fit to convert the proposi- 
tion into a party measure, and by secret committee conference 
and subsequent secret party caucus treat it as one of political 
expediency rather than one for the impartial and earnest Co- 
operation of the representatives of all parties, renders it 
naturally open to suspicion and one of extremely doubtful 
merit. 

POLITICAL METHODS UNDER OUR “ NEW FREEDOM.” 

The double denial of hearings to the public and the right of 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee to consider 
and aid in its construction, save those of a single political 
faith, made it almost inevitable that a bill which was neither 
wise nor workable would be presented to the House. 

But in the light of the new dispensation and under the benign 
influences of the “new freedom” new methods supplant the 
old. 

The most important question the Congress has been called 
upon to solve in 50 years—affecting every man, woman, and 
child who earns, saves, or spends a dollar—is dragged from the 
field of open debate into the closed room of the caucus and made 
the subject of the secret machinations of a party which a 
majority of the American people repudiated at the polls and 
a minority were enabled to clothe with temporary power. 

From the hour the Sixty-third Congress first came into being 
and the Democratic Party assumed complete control of the 
Government the question of reforming our currency system 
engaged the attention of the disciples of our “new freedom.” 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the House was 
revolutionized and the groundwork carefully laid for carrying 
out the plans of the executive department rather than the views 
of the legislative branch of the Government. 

On the 26th of June the first bill was introduced by the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee. When a 
majority of that committee voted to dispose of this vitally 
important question in open meetings it was boldly withdrawn 
from the committee’s consideration and taken charge of by the 
Democratic members, who proceeded to keep it in secret con- 
ference for an indefinite period. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Does not the gentleman know that 
there were exhaustive hearings on this subject that eould be 
read nf the gentleman and all others before this bill was pre- 
sented? 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I know that from the time 
this bill was written until this very hour there has never been 
at any time or place a hearing held upon the measure, [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] And I know more—— 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Yes; but does not the gentleman 
ane the hearings that were had were upon every topic of 

is bill? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I know absolutely nothing of 
the kind; and when the gentleman is more experienced in 
legislation and in the procedure of this House he will know 
that the regular method of proceeding on legislation of this 
kind is for the bill first to be framed, then presented to the 
House, then referred to the committee, and then to have wit- 
nesses, or those who may be affected, adversely and otherwise, 
summoned before the committee and heard; but that was not 
done in this case. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. The gentleman was a Member of 
the House when the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed. I want 
to know what hearings they had then? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. On the day of judgment, when 
the Angel Gabriel blows his horn, should the gentleman be late 
in appearing before the judgment seat and reprimanded, he will 
blame it on the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. That is no answer to my inquiry. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. There has not been a question 
asked since the opening of this debate relating to the merits of 
this measure that has not been answered by a sneering reference 
to the proceedings on the day the Vreeland-Aldrich bill wag 
passed in 1908. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman’s own sincerity and consistency 
are involved in what he is saying. . 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman is insisting that a bill of this 
description should go in regular course to a committee; that 
there should be formal hearings, and all that sort of thing.. In 
such circumstances it is entirely pertinent to inquire if, when 
the gentleman was a member of the majority and had an oppor- 
tunity as a member of that majority to legislate upon a currency 
bill, the course of procedure which he now advocates was had; 
whether the gentleman himself, when charged with responsi- 
bility, contended for that course of procedure; whether or not 
the gentleman himself, when opportunity presented, voted for 
that course of procedure? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will con- 
cede me the time he is using for these speeches while I have 
the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. That is a fair question. 

Mr. BURKHD of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask just one question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Let me answer one at a time, 
gentlemen. The Vreeland-Aldrich bill was an emergency meas- 
ure. What the gentleman from Virginia [Mr; GLAss] says about 
the procedure attaching to it is substantially true, and as a con- 
sequence of that the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Gass] and every gentleman on that side of the House 
capitalized it for political purposes and from every rostrum 
in this country you painted the Republican Party as an un- 
holy alliance engaged in improper procedure under the Dome 
of the Capitol, and partially because of that you drove the 
Republican Party out of power; but now that which was a vice 
on our part becomes a virtue when perpetrated by you. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. I take it, then, that the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania is confessing his sins ard repenting. He does not wish 
us to repeat his folly. He is admonishing the Demov:iatic Party 
to avoid the evil consequences of his wickedness and that of his 

arty. 
” , DOUBLE SIN OF DEMOCRACY, 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. But our sin was only a single 
sin. It was a sin committed without a preceding promise not 
to commit it. Yours is a double sin, because you are committing 
it in the face of your solemn promise not to commit it, that 
promise being made by your party leaders throughout the entire 
Nation in the last and previous compaigns, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] ° 

Mr. PHELAN. First, you admit that it was a sin. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, well, I will allow the gen- 
tlemen on that side, who are experts in the use of language from 
long practice in juggling with phrases in the construction of 
this bill, to place any interpretation they please to place upon 
it, especially my learned and genial friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am not placing any interpretation upon it 
except the gentleman’s own. I should like further to call the 
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gentleman’s attention to the statement he made to the effect 
that every time anybody has asked a question with reference to 
the merits of the bill the question has been answered by a 
reference to the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman himself is a 
notable exception to that rule. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask him if he means that 
with reference to any member of the committee, in speaking 
about the merits of this bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will say that in nearly every 
instance when a critical question was asked, affecting either the 
procedure in framing the bill or the actual contents of the bill, 
in nine cases out of ten it was evaded. In some cases the ques- 
tions were frankly answered, particularly by the gentleman who 
now propounds this query; but in many cases when the gentle- 
man having the floor was particularly embarrassed the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency usually arose and 
made reference to the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman spoke about the merits of the 
pill. I want to know if the merits of this bill have been dis- 
cussed, or rather the procedure of how the bill was framed or 
how the bill was gotten into this House, and whether on the 
merits of the bill anybody has ever referred to the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. And I reply to the gentleman 
by saying that many questions regarding the merits of this bill 
have not been answered by the majority members of the com- 
mittee; and now, since the majority has asked questions with 
reference to “ exhaustive hearings” on this subject, the record 
printed and paid for by the American people will itself furnish a 
denial of the assertion that at any time or place there was a 
hearing held upon this bill. This is what took place: In the 
month of January there was a special committee appointed to 
conduct hearings on the question of banking. These “ exhaust- 
ive hearings,” we have heard stated from the leaders on that 
side of the House, “ covered months.” I will tell you how long 
they lasted. They covered 52 hours and 28 minutes and then 
ceased. And by whom were they conducted? Three of the men 
who are members of the present Committee on Banking and 
Currency of 21 were permitted to sit in that room and ask ques- 
tions, and only three. Some of the men who conducted the 
hearings are not Members of the present House. The hearings 
were conducted before many Members of the present House had 
ever taken a congressional oath. 

Mr. GLASS. Surely the gentleman does not want to have a 
statement of that sort to go in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. I want every word 
I say on that subject to go in. I would like to go on now with- 
out further interruption. Let me say this and then I will yield 
to the gentleman [Mr. Grass], although the gentleman pro- 
ceeded with his speech for an hour and forty minutes and never 
allowed a question. Still, I have yielded many times already, 
and I will yield to him again for any question he may ask. but 
I do not propose to have all my time consumed by his speeches. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not a question of interrogation, but a 
question of fact. The gentleman said these hearings were. held 
before three men. As a matter of fact these hearings were 
held—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
that. 

Mr. GLASS (continuing). Before a committee of seven men, 
not three, with all the Republican members present, as well as 
the Democrats. 

Mr. BURXE of Pennsylvania. The chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Grass] is evidently labaring under a misapprehension. 
I said these hearings were conducted by a committee composed 
of men, only three of whom are members of the present Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and some of whom are not 
Members of the present House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentlemen who conducted 
those hearings—now, I propose to speak for at least five minutes 
without being interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Those gentlemen who are 
now members of the Banking and Currency Committee, who con- 
ducted those hearings, were the Hon. Carter Guiass, the present 
chairman; Mr. Korsiy, of Indiana; and Mr. ButKktey, of Ohio, 
and there is no other man on the present Banking and Currency 
Committee who participated in those hearings, or—— 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-BURKE of Pennsylvania. Not for the time being; I will 
yield later on. Three men out of the present 21 members were 
permitted to sit in hearings before this Congress was con- 
vened, and let us see what sort of hearings were then had on 


The gentleman did not say 
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this subject, which every statesman should approach with an 
open mind. On the first day, January 7, 1913, the chairman of 
the committee admonished Mr. Hepburn, the first witness who 
appeared, regarding his testimony. Now, mark vou, the pro- 
cedure of that committee—mark you, the announcement of these 
“investigators” who approached this great problem with free 
and open minds. 
PREJUDICED FROM THE BEGINNING. 

The chairman said: 

Perhaps I might say without impropriety that, speaking for the 
majority members of the committee, while we do not propose to restrict 
the gentlemen who appear in anything that they may desire to say, it 
is nevertheless 3 fact that we must recognize and deal with that the 
party of the majority members (the Democratic) has specifically de- 
clared against what is known as the Aldrich bill. We would like to 
find out from you, though—assuming that you think the Aldrich bill, 
so called, is the best thing to be had—what is the next best thing to get. 

{Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Here were the business men of the country answering your 
summons, and you gave notice at the outset that you were going 
to give them their second choice. But you did not want their 
opinion on their first choice. You rejected their opinion. You 
did net want their convictions expressed, although the subject 
has perplexed the Nation for a quarter of a century. You 
wanted them, so far as possible, to coincide in their second choice 
with your first choice. And that is American statesmanship. 
That is the statesmanship that has control of the Government 
at the dawn of the “ new freedom.” 

Mr. GLASS. Now, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Does my friend object to the frankness of that 
statement? 








A CANDID CHAIRMAN GAGGED. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Not at all. I admire it. I 
admire the candor of the chairman throughout these proceed- 
ings. But the candor of the chairman apparently is not one of 
the assets of the Democratic Party, but rather one of its 
liabilities, as I find it. Because of the fact that the chairman 
is candid and wished to be frank with the people and the press, 
his Democratic colleagues by a vote commanded him to keep 
silent with reference to the proceedings in the conference of the 
majority members. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Because, perchance, they knew 
the gentleman’s [Mr. Grass’s] desire to be honest and frank with 
the American people, they by a vote put the seal of silence upon 
his lips, and what went on behind those closed doors, while this 
bill was being altered, never will be disclosed because I know 
the gentleman from Virginia will never violate that pledge un- 
less the seal is lifted by the Democrats who placed it there- 
upon. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. May I make one statement in the public record? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. That is that my colleagues complained that I 
talked too much rather than commanded me to keep silent. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. My statement and his both 
lead to the same conclusion. He wanted to be frank but his 
associates for some reason feared publicity. His candor, there- 
fore, was a Democratic liability not a Democratic asset. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to one question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Is the gentleman’s opposition to 
this bill based on the fact that there were not public hearings 
conducted on it? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
the primary objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Was the gentleman’s opposition to 
the tariff bill based on the fact that public hearings were not 
held on it. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will ask me 
a pertinent question, I will answer it, but I do not propose to 
have my time consumed by useless, irrelevant, and impertinent 
questions. [Laughter on the Republican side.] And I know 
that that question did not originate in the splendid intellect of 
the gentleman from Texas, but it originated somewhere else 
that is hardly worthy of gentlemen participating in this debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does not the gentleman know this 
fact, that 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
yield for irrelevant interruptions. If the gentleman has a 
question to ask with reference to the procedure upon this bill or 


That is one objection, but not 
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its contents, I will yield to him, but my time is being consumed, 
and I can not yield all my time for trifling questions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will not the gentleman be kind 
enough to discuss the merits of the bill for a few minutes? 

Mr. BURKBE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman would, if 
the bill had any merits, but it has not. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Has the gentleman any word to 
say in defense of the present system? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. Under the present 
system we have lived since the Civil War, and the people have 
prospered, and, according to the declaration of the gentleman’s 
own colleagues, the American people have never lost a dollar on 
its account. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
the Aldrich- system ? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, everybody knows why 
those who favored it wanted the Aldrich system. It had its 
defects, but it had its merits also. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Not everybody. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very glad if I can use a little time of my own. I think I 
have been very generous with my time in yielding for interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. For a question, certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. When the gentleman says that gentlemen on 
the other side admit that since the Civil War the American 
people have not lost a dollar on account of the currency system, 
he surely does not mean it, does he? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvana. I say that under the present 
national banking system, as a consequence of either its existence 
or its administration, the American depositors have not lost a 
dollar. That is what we are talking about. We are talking 
here of the destruction of the present banking system, and, as 
the Congress of the United States has no jurisdiction over any 
other than the national banking system, it is therefore speaking 
directly to the issue, the only system under consideration. I 
presumed the gentleman, when he asked the question, had sufli- 
cient knowledge of the Constitution to know that the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction over any other than the naticnal 
banking system. [Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Now let me proceed where I left off at the last interruption. 

Finally, despairing of ever getting the bill through the com- 
mittee because of dissensions among our Democratic brethren 
and overwhelmed by the fear of their inability to pass it through 
the House by the use of normal methods, the bill was sent to a 
secret Democratic caucus, with instructions by the Democratic 
members of the committee to the chairman not to divulge what 
had taken place in the committee conference. What they feared 
to expose still remains a mystery, and will until the “new free- 
dom” lifts the sacred seal of secrecy from the chairman’s lips. 


STORMY CAREER IN SECRET CAUCUS. 


Then why did the gentleman want 


The caucus began amid a storm of Democratic protests. 

Here the whiplash of the taskmaster was heard cracking 
around the Capitol, and amid wailings and gnashing of teeth 
the spirit of independence subsided, the opposition faded away, 
and with that humility which characterized the serfs of other 
days the Democratic caucus yielded to their masters and did 
their bidding. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKH of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. What days does the gentleman refer to; the 
days of the Aldrich bill? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. No; the days of slavery be- 
fore the war. [Laughter.] I will agree, Mr. Chairman, for 
the sake of satisfying the gentleman on the other side, to have 
the question about the Vreeland-Aldrich bill inserted at the 
end of every paragraph of my speech. 


STRONG MEN SITAMED. 


What took place in that caucus I do not know with any degree 
of certainty, and the world will probably never know. I do 
not know except from members of your party, who made lim- 
ited and lachrymose confessions on the floor. To-day it made 
my heart bleed when I sat here and listened to the confession 
and observed the humiliation of my friend the little giant from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], one of the ablest men your party 
boasts of, one of the keenest debaters and most capable parlia- 
mentarians, one of the profoundest students of law and eco- 
nomics in your body—when I heard him coufess that the whip- 
lash of the taskmaster had brought him into submission. His 
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manhood revolted against it, but he thought so much of his 
party that he yielded to the will of the majority. 

At the end of that speech I pitied him, and I pitied every man 
in your ranks who buried his individuality, who laid aside his 
convictions and yielded to the processes of browbeating that 
were resorted to by the Democratic bosses in this blessed era 
of our “new freedom.” [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If it is a question; yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to ask the gentleman if the complaint 
he heard to-day from my friend from Georgia—and he is my 
friend, a gentleman whom I respect—did not sound a little like 
that from Mr. Prince—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. O Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to allow my time to be taken up by the gentleman quot- 
ing words of a man that has not been on this floor, is not a 
Member of this Congress, and has never had an opportunity to 
vote on the bill or. to discuss it. 

Mr. GLASS. It is only a sentence, and I want to show the 
similarity of the complaint. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, up to the hour the bill 
came back to us in the Banking and Currency Committee on 
the second day of this month not a witness was called to criti- 
cize it, no member of the financial or the commercial or the 
business world was allowed to make a statement of his views 
or to submit himself to cross-examination on that subject before 
the committee. 

When your humble servant, a member of the committee, of- 
fered a resolution that the Comptroller of the Currency, mem- 
bers of the American Bankers’ Association then in this capital, 
and such other persons as the chairman might select be given 
the opportunity to appear before the committee and be exam- 
ined it was promptly voted down and in its stead they adopted 
the Wingo resolution declaring upon its face that “ exhaustive 
hearings” had been held upon these questions, when, as a 
matter of fact, not a single minute had ever been devoted to 
that purpose by this committee. 


DOORS BARRED AGAINST FREE EXPRESSION. 


When or where our Democratic friends held hearings our 
committee do not know. 

But perchance it may be claimed that they refer to the hear- 
ings by a small subcommittee in the last Congress. Let us in- 
quire what was the guiding spirit of the committee that did hold 
its hearings in January? The chairman said, substantially, 
“We are not guided by our own desire for broad and generous 
information. We are limited by our party’s declaration.” 
Think of it. The Congressmen of the United States, the men 
who had taken their solemn oaths of office, were limited by a 
declaration made by somebody over at Baltimore. In the heat 
of a summer day, in the privacy of a hotel room, somebody 
wrote something that deprived every Democrat in this House 
apparently, or at least the members of that committee, of the 
power of investigating in all its features and discussing in all 
its phases this great currency and banking question. Is not that 
statesmanship? Is that the freedom, the receptive spirit, and 
the willingness to secure facts with which statesmen should 
approach a great subject, announcing in advance that their 
hands are tied, their ears closed, and that only certain move- 
ments can be made, only certain views can be heard? That was 
not the case in the old days. But that is the case now in the 
new days, since the blessed dawn of the “new freedom.” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

They said in this resolution that was adopted, and we were 
told by my distinguished and: handsome friend, that master of 
the English language and capable statesman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco], that these hearings were both long and exhaustive. 
When and where they were held I do not know. Whether in 
the White House, in the Treasury Department, in Wall Street. 
at the headquarters of the Farmers’ Alliance, or in the editorial 
sanctum of our beloved chairman in old Virginia. That fact 
has never been revealed. It, too, is one of the dark secrets of 
the “new freedom.” 

How blessed, indeed, is this ‘‘new freedom,” which enables 
the “three wise men” of a past Congress to conduct the 
investigations and do the thinking for 21 members of a com- 
mittee which once was a power, and really do the legislating for 
a House of 435 Members that should be the most influential 
and potential body of lawmakers in the world. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Not now. Later on in the 
report and in the speech of the chairman presenting the bill to 
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the House he used this language: ‘‘ Those members of the com- 
mittee peculiarly charged with the framing of this bill.” 

Mark you, not all the members of the committee, but those 
members “ peculiarly charged” with it. Now, let us see what 
interpretation we can attach to the word “ peculiar.” 

PECULIAR CHAPTER IN HISTORY. 


Peculiar, it is true, that the election machinery of a great 

Nation should clothe with ali the powers of government a 
party which was repudiated by a majority of the people at the 
0lls. 
; Peculiar, too, that the party so enthroned and intrusted with 
financial legislation has been the parent and the guardian of 
every financial fallacy that for half a century has marked the 
history of the American people. [Applause.] 

Peculiar, again, in the fact that this assumption of power by 
the majority members of the committee is a violation of every 
pledge and proclamation of liberty and fairness which the 
Democratic Party has made for 20 years. 

Peculiar, too, is the fact that a few men, without conduct- 
ing a single hearing, could close their doors to the world and 
in the darkness of partisan strife solve, with the bewildering 
swiftness of enchantment, a problem that for over a quarter 
of a century has perplexed the master minds of a nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] o 

But, after all, under our “ new freedom” miracles will become 
eommonplace, and that which in the past would have been pe- 
culiar in the future will become ordinary. 

To be entirely consistent with this attitude, which excluded 
all views except those born in the hotel room amid the excite- 
ment and anguish of the Baltimore convention, when the Demo- 
cratic bosses were busy thwarting the will of the majority 
and depriving the Hon. CHAamp CLARK of a nomination to which 
a large majority of his party had declared him entitled, the 
majority members of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
when this bill was laid before the whole committee for the first 
time, on September 2, courteously but firmly notified the mi- 
nority that the Democrats were so bound by the action of 
their caucus that no amendments affecting the fundamental 
features of the bill would be considered. 

Like martyrs we grinned and bore our humiliation. 

PERIL OF GOLD STANDARD, 


Whether the hand that wrote the Baltimore platform dictated 
the provisions of this bill we are not informed, but it is sig- 
nificant that the bill introduced on June 26 provided that all 
Federal reserve notes should be redeemed in “gold.” It is 
both significant and amusing also that the bill so “ maturely” 
considered last winter at the same time provided a redemption 
fund not of gold but composed of “gold or lawful money.” 
It was like commanding a child to go to the spring for a pail of 
milk. 

When the Democratic caucus was reputed to be stormiest, 
and oratoria] fire and smoke and strange sounds reverberated 
through the corridors of the Capitol and distress signals were 
going out through every wing of a many-sided Democracy, 
the aid of the boss of the Baltimore convention was invoked, 
and, odd as it may appear, he came to the rescue of the sink- 
ing ship, and about that same time the word “ gold,” which 
was stricken from the Democratic platform in 1896 and care- 
fully excluded ever since, was stricken from the bill and “ gold 
or lawful money” inserted in its stead. If the terms “ gold” 
and “gold or lawful money” mean one and the same thing, 
why the mysterious and repeated changes of the language in 
secret caucus? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman construe the language 
“gold or lawful money” to mean that the Government of the 
United States through this bill repudiates the gold standard and 
goes back to the fiat proposition advocated in 1896? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. In so far as this bill can do 
it, it is an open declaration to the world that we are departing 
from the gold standard, and that the new money to be handled 
by the American people in the needs of exchange shall have a 
basis not of gold, but of gold “or lawful money.” And when 
called upon to redeem it the option may be exercised to redeem 
it either in gold or possibly in the $300,000,000 of greenbacks. 

The moral and legal effect of the act of March 14, 1900, will 
be seriously impaired, and those who would artfully dodge the 
gold standard may triumph at the cost of the country’s credit. 

The danger in this provision is apparent to every banker and 
business man Who understands this measure’s possible conse- 
quences. There should be an unqualified requirement for the 


redemption of these notes in gold on demand at the bank of 
issue. 
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LANGUAGE SHOULD BE CERTAIN. 

Ambiguity has no place in currency legislation. The language 
contained in the statute which declared a dollar to “consist of 
25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine” is the kind of certainty that 
should mark every measure relating to our monetary system. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman say wherein that differs 
from the present national-bank laws? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will tell you where it differs 
from the present national-bank laws. Our present national- 
bank notes are not receivable at the Treasury for customs, 
and thus, and to that extent, they do not bar gold from finding 
its way to the Treasury. Our present national-bank notes are 
secured by Government bonds, and in addition the Secretary of 
the Treasury may call upon the bank for other security in case 
of depreciation. Of course there is now a statute that provides, 
as I said before, for our keeping all money on a parity with 
gold, and fortunately that standard has been preserved; but 
you are providing now an entirely new system, with no limit 
to the possible inflation in the end. You are creating a new 
issue of a new kind of money, and that money is worth on the 
first day just what it is worth on the last day when it is to be 
finally redeemed. In a crisis it is worth what I can get for it 
when I take it to its final destination for redemption. 

And what does this bill provide? It provides that the Treas- 
ury may redeem these notes either in gold or in lawful money. 
Now, it may be all right in prosperous times and their parity 
be self-sustaining. You and I may be satisfied in our private 
transactions, and while times are good they may readily pass. 
They may be perfectly satisfactory to people for a while and 
no question may be raised about them, but in times of stress, 
when the Treasury is depleted of gold, when the gold is not 
there to redeem them and the American people and the people 
of the world, who hold the notes. know there is no gold there 
to redeem them, and know, further. that they may be redeemed 
in greenbacks, what will be the inevitable consequence? 

Will that money remain to the end as valuable as Zold or 
will it depreciate like every other species of fiat money that has 
been issued in the past? 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman kindly state what na- 
tional-bank notes are redeemable in under our laws? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I am speaking now of these 
new notes that are to be issued by an entirely new process, and 
by which you create an entirely new condition in the Treasury 

"itself by opening the doors to the payment of debts due the 
Government in a new kind of money. The nationalbank notes 
are based on Government bonds. These are not. Under the 
act of 1864 national-bank notes are barred from being receive:! 
by the Treasury in payment of duties on imports. ‘These are 
purely Government notes, issued by the Government, redeemabic 
by the Government, or you might call them the joint and sev- 
eral promissory notes of 13 institutions—12 regional banks and 
the Government. Furthermore, they may be received at the 
Treasury in payment of all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues. Where, then, is the Treasury going to get its gold? 

Now, it may throw some light upon the subject. as I said be- 
fore, to remember that at the very time this “friend” of the 
gold standard was called upon to help out in the caucus the 
word “gold” disappeared, just as it disappeared from your 
platform in 1896, and has never appeared since. [Applause on 
the Republican side.} Yet I would hardly call this the Bryan 
bill, as I do not know who wrote it, and no living man, so far as 
I have ascertained, is able to tell who wrote it. It bears the 
name of our able and courteous chairman; it is called the 
“ Glass bill.” 


A “GLASS” BILL—OF WHAT SORT? 


Mr. MADDEN. Can you see through it? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Well, at first I thought to call 
it the “window-glass” bill, until I found that no one was to 
have a look-in during its make-up. When it came out of 
committee conference, altered as it was, I thought we might 
call it the “cut-glass” bill, but when it came from the Demo- 
cratic caucus I concluded it should be called the “ stained- 
glass” bill, because no living man could see through many of 
its provisions. 

But there is one thing certain, it will end its career as the 
“broken glass” bill, for the reason that if the Senate does not 
smash it the American people will. [Applause.] 

When the bill was submitted to us on September 2 for the 
first time, and we were notified that no change of a substantial 
character would be allowed because of the caucus decree, the 
last function of our committee was destroyed and the last 
legitimate privilege of our committee wiped out. 

Do you wonder that such a bill possesses many 
features and vital defects? 
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forces the bankers to join and contribute $105,000,000 of their 
capital and $410,000,000 of their deposits to a new institution 
in whose management they are practically without a voice. It 
is defective in the unlimited powers conferred upon a board, 
five-sevenths of which belong to one political party and two- 
sevenths to another; and as all are appointed by the titular 
head of a single party, those two, it may reasonably be assumed, 
will differ little from or with their associates on the board. 

The -Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency are partisan appointees, 
and, as I stated, the other four may reasonably be presumed to 
pe partisans or political ciphers. 

All are removable by the President. He also designates 
which shall be manager and which shall be vice manager. 

CENTRALIZATION GONB MAD. 

The manager is the “active executive officer,” subject to the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury, which official is also 
given additional powers through the increased authority con- 
ferred upon the controller’s office under him. And what is the 
Secretary of the Treasury? He happens only to be chairman of 
the board, supervisor of the manager, and director of the vice 
chairman. 

Shades of Andrew Jackson ! 
power? 

Was ever a board as abundantly clothed with power? 
us enumerate some of the central reserve board’s powers. 

First. They appoint three of the nine directors of each Federal 
reserve bank, including the chairman, who is the official repre- 
sentative of the Federal reserve board. 

As a member of the board, chairman of the board, agent of 
the central board, he might easily dominate the institution un- 
less he be a man of putty, in which case he should not be 
appointed, 

Second. They may remove three of the six directors elected 
by each Federal reserve bank, thus giving them control of six of 
the entire nine men in charge. 

Third. They may close the doors of the Federal reserve banks 
and appoint their receivers. 

Fourth. They may fix the salaries of the chairman of the 
board of each Federal reserve bank and also grant or deny 
compensation outside of actual expenses to all the other direc- 
tors, and compel the Federal reserve bank to foot the bill. 

Fifth. They may control the volume of currency by granting 
or denying the reserve banks’ requests. 

Sixth. They may define such commercial paper as may be re- 
discounted by Federal reserve banks and fix the amount of such 
paper of certain maturities as may be rediscounted. 

Seventh. They may force one Federal reserve bank to redis- 
count for another Federal reserve bank. 

Eighth. They may compel each Federal reserve bank to write 
off any assets which in their judgment alone are worthless. 

Ninth. They may approve or reject the rates of discount fixed 
at any time by each Federal reserve bank. 

Tenth. They may constitute themselves into a clearing house 
or allow or compel Federal reserve banks to exercise these 
powers. 

Eleventh. They may grant or deny reserve banks the right to 
do a foreign banking business, 

Twelfth. They may join forces with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and apportion as they see fit the entire volume of 
Government funds. 

Thirfeenth. They may increase or decrease the number of 
reserve and central reserve cities, 

Fourteenth. They may accept or reject the application of 
State banks seeking admission, remove practically all restric- 
tions as to the character of the business to be done by the 
savings departments of national banking associations, and may 
define limitations under which savings departments may pur- 
chase certain securities. 

Fifteenth. They may suspend for 30 days at a time indefi- 
nitely every reserve requirement except as to reserve cities. 

Sixteenth. They may dismiss the chairman of the board of 
directors and without assigning cause therefor may suspend all 
other officials of Federal reserve banks, and, with presidential 
approval, may give written reasons and remove all officials of a 
Federal reserve bank. 

These are the 16 powers of the new fiscal-political oligarchy. 

SIXTEEN TO ONE. 

How many powers are left to the bankers? 

One. 

What is that? 

Come under the yoke or go out of business. 

Thus, a favorite Democratic doctrine of 16 to 1 is revived 
again in a new- form at the very dawn of our “ new freedom.” 
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How is that for centralization of 
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In fact if there is any power they failed to confer upon this 
oligarchy, it was because it was difficult for the most fertile 
Democratic imagination to give it birth. 

It is defective, because it makes the reserve notes the notes of 
the Government and not the notes of the bank. 

It is defective, because at a time when we are compelled to 
make our most desperate struggle to hold our place in the 
markets of the world our money is placed on a basis long since 
repudiated by every enlightened nation on the earth. 

Great Britain coins gold as full legal tender and silver as 
subsidiary coin and stops there. 

The Bank of England issues its notes and is bound by redemp- 
tion in gold to maintain their parity. 

Germany has discarded and repudiated the different State 
systems of fiat money and now coins full legal-tender gold and 
limited legal-tender silver, and the Imperial Bank issues bank 
notes and maintains their parity by gold redemption. 

The Bank of France issues the circulating notes and redeems 
them in gold. 

WEAKENED AS WE ENTER WORLD’S CONTEST. 

Every one of these nations is to-day stripped to the waist 
and armed with the strongest of weapons, a healthy currency, 
and thus fortified and prepared for the coming commercial 
struggle in the great international. arena. 

We should not be behind. Let the banks issue their notes 
and let us compel their redemption in gold. Let us be leaders 
in sound finance, not trailers, among the nations of the earth. 
[Applause. ] 

It is fatally defective, because every member of the central 
reserve board may be removed with or without real cause at 
the whim of a single individual. 

VICIOUS CLASS LEGISLATION. 

It is fatally defective, because it discriminates between the 
wage earner and the farmer; because it invites the farmer 
with unencumbered real estate to participate fully in its privi- 
leges, while the millions of toilers in the Nation’s towns and 
cities who either own or seek to own a humble home are barred 
from the benefits conferred upon the wealthy farmer a few miles 
beyond the city lines. [Applause.] 

It is fatally defective, because it is another example of that 
class legislation with which the Democratic Party has stained 
our statute books and for one of which you compelled the pres- 
ent Chief Executive to make a humiliating apology to the world 
when he attached his name to the sundry civil bill a short 
time ago. 

Such vicious and unfair legislation can not fail to arouse those 
jealousies and inspire those hatreds which inevitably under- 
mine the structure which the fathers of the Republic intended 
should shelter all alike. 

May it die on its way to the White House and save its 
sponsors from sorrow, its intended victims from ruin, and our 
country from ridicule in the eyes of all the world. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Witson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Wi- 
SON] is recognized for 10 minntes. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, it was not my pur- 
pose to address the committee to-night on the pending measure, 
but after listening to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burke] I am moved to make some remarks in regard to the 
bill which we have presented for the consideration of the House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has discussed everything, 
Mr. Chairman, except the merits of the pending measure. He 
has made a partisan, a political, speech. He has made a speech 
which he wishes to read into the RecorD, to use in the cam- 
paign next fall. 

The burden of his complaint, Mr. Chairman, is that the Re- 
publicans were not brought into our committee to help frame 
this bill. He decries against a secret caucus. He dec-‘ies 
against a conference of the members of the Democratic sma- 
jority of this committee. I wish to know from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania when he found his redemption, because it is 
a fact that under the domination of the Republican Party, more 
stringent and more powerful than ours, he was a suppliant fol- 
lower of Joe Cannon and of every method that he pursued when 
he was at the head of this House. He followed not a caucus of 
the Republican Party, perhaps, but one man who dominated 
this House, when he voted for the Vreeland-Aldrich currency 
bill. And now he comes in here, not with the purpose of doing 
a patriotic duty for the benefit of the country, but for the pur- 
pose of using what he has said against the Democratic Party 
in the next election. 
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If we have erred in the matter in which he says we have 
erred, the party upon the other side of the aisle has erred more 
grievously than we have. But, Mr. Chairman, this bill, pre- 
sented to a Democratic caucus and passed upon by a Demo- 
cratic caucus, is the will of the majority of this House. It is 
not the will of one man. It is not the will of a few men, but 
it is the sclemn judgment of the majority of this House that 
this bill, as presented here for your consideration, should be- 
come a law. 

It is astounding to me to hear the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] in criticism of this measure, 
making it upon a political and partisan basis. When I sat in 
the committee when there was a roll call upon the question of 
whether or not this bill should be reported to this House favor- 
ably every member of that committee, as I recall it, voted * pres- 
ent” except the Democratic members, who voted “aye,” with 
the exception of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He voted 
“no.” He ostracizes and criticizes his Republican fellows on 
that committee in the speech that he has made here to-night. 

Mr. Chairman, no such speech would ever have fallen from 
the lips of my distinguished friend from California [Mr. 
Hayes]. The gentleman from California, I believe, has looked 
at this measure not in a partisan spirit, not in a spirit of po- 
litical partisanship. but he is looking at it, Mr. Chairman, as 
we are trying to look at it—in the spirit of broad patriotism, 
in an endeavor to do something for the good of our country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Another word, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the secret caucus, 
I heard the other day the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], who has been, so far as I know, an abject follower of 
the Republican tenets, decrying against the methods we have 
pursued in presenting this measure to this House. I have heard 
it from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], a Pro- 
gressive—indeed, they are all from Pennsylvania—a gentleman 
who seeks to lead this House out of the wilderness of darkness, 
that we are pursuing measures which will be repudiated by the 
American people. It is amusing to me, it is amusing to every- 
body who has read American history, to hear from the lips of 
my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke], my good friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketty], and my good friend from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] speeches decrying against the methods that 
we are here pursuing. I hope that the American people have 
sufficient intelligence, and I believe they have sufficient intelli- 
gence, to disregard the mimic and mock warfare that is being 
waged upon the other side of the aisle. 

Now, with reference to this bill, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
only a few words. As a member of the committee, and zeal- 
ously trying to do what I think should be done for the benefit 
of the American people, I have voted for and zealously sup- 
ported the pending measure. For some seven or eight weeks 
we considered this bill in the committee. It is true that I came 
here as a new member of this committee, but I have studied 
the fundamentals of the bill, I have tried to learn what ought 
to be done with reference to banking and currency, and I stand 
strennously for the pending measure. 

I have heard criticism after criticism of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee. I have heard shafts aimed at our be- 
loved and distinguished chairman. And let me pause for a 
minute to say that I believe that-no man ever lived who has a 
more sincere. a purer, and more patriotic desire to present a 
measure for the benefit of the whole people of the country than 
our distinguished chairman. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

I shall not attempt to analyze the manifold features of this 
bill. They have been covered very carefully and studiously by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and by other gentle- 
men on the committee. 

But let me say, Mr. Chairman, that it must be readily under- 
stood by all gentlemen who have studied our financial system 
thet our present national banking act is not the act which will 
serve the needs of the country. It has been more than 50 years 
since any measure of this kind has been attempted to be passed 
by the Congress. The Republican Party have delayed and 
trifled with the national banking act which was passed in 1863- 
64, but they have never offered a large, complete remedy, as we 
seek here to offer to the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. ° 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. This is the first time in the course 
of half a century that the Congress has sought to remodel and 
remedy a system which is inadequate to our commercial require- 
ments. 

It has been the solemn promise of the Democratic Party in 
many platforms that it would revise the present system. And 
now, since we are in power in the House, the Senate, and at 
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the other end of the Avenue, we do not shirk the promise we 
have made, but we bring before the American people the meas- 
ure which we have here given you for your consideration. It 
is obviously necessary that we should have legislation upon 
this subject. Gentlemen have said that the present system has 
proven good, and that we have prospered under it. That is 
true to some extent, but gentlemen must also recognize that 
at regular stated periods we have had calamities in our com- 
mercial life which call imperatively for some legislation on 
our money system. 

This bill may not be perfect, may not be exactly what we 
want it to be, but it is, in my opinion, a very long step in the 
right direction. Whether it brings entire strength, whether it 
cures the evil entirely or not, yet it may be said that it is a 
measure which is in the direction of curing the existing evil. 
We have here a system of cooperative banking. We have here 
a system which will keep in the communities that want it, and 
where it should be kept, the reserve fund and the deposit funds 
of the banks of the district. Instead of sending our money to 
New York and getting 2 per cent for it, instead of relying upon 
the big central cities for the money when we need it, under 
the system which we propose we will be able to get it at home, 
The United States is divided 
into 12 regions under this bill and more if necessary in the 
opinion of the Federal reserve board, and each region will take 
care of the territory adjoining it. It will nut be as it has been 
heretofore in times of crisis and disturbance, that we will hay» 
to seek aid from New York or seek aid from Chicago or from 
St. Louis or the central reserve cities, but we will have it at 
home where we can go to our own regional banks and discount 
the commercial paper in the banks of that region. 

it seems to me one of the best systems devised that a bank 
becoming a member of this association will be able to use its 
commercial paper and its agricultural paper for the purpose of 
rediscounts in the regional banks, thereby procuring notes 
which will circulate among the people of the region in which 
the bank is situated. That is what we want, Mr. Chairman. 
Under the system which we have devised it will readily go out 
when needed, and as readily come back when not needed, assur- 
ing to the people that there shall be no inflation of the money 
and no contraction of the money. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say a word in reference 
to the Federal reserve board. I have heard it from the other 
side of the aisle that this board will be a partisan and political 
board. I wish to state to the gentlemen upon the other side 
of the aisle that the same opposition, as our distinguished 
chairman told us the other day, was raised to the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the right to fix rates and the right to 
suspend rates over all the great railway systems of this country, 
and I believe there is not a gentleman in this House who will 
deny that the Interstate Commerce Commission has done a 
good service for the American people. 

Besides that, in the transaction of governmental affairs you 
must let some power and some discretion rest with human 
beings. There is no law that you can hedge about that will not 
leave to the discretion of frail humanity the disposal of impor- 
tant questions. 

The President of the United States possesses more power, 
probably, than many of the monarchs of Europe. The judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States possess a power over 
us in saying that which we do is within the provisions of the 
Constitution. You will say that they follow precedenfs, but, 
Mr. Chairman, they oftentimes blaze the way, just as this Fed- 
eral reserve board will. 

I will not consume further time, Mr. Chairman, but I will 
say that it was the promise of the Democratic Party to revise 
the tariff downward. It was the promise of the Democratic 
Party to revise our currency system in this country, and it is 
the purpose of the President of the United States and his party 
associates here to fulfill those pledges. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. BAttz]. 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Chairman, I feel a little embarrassed to be 
called upon to discuss this most important legislation. I have 
never before held a political office in my life, but am greatly 
interested in the discussion of the Glass banking and currency 
bill. There are several reasons why I am interested in this pro- 
posed legislation. I am the vice president of a country national 
bank, but make no pretense of being a scientific banker. Tama 
farmer, and when I make that statement it means that I actu- 
ally do the work. Besides that, I have other business interests 
in my home city. 

I represent the twenty-second congressional district of IMinois, 
the State which sent a delegation to the national Democratic 
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convention at Baltimore that for 42 ballots stood by that grand 
Democrat, that great harmonizer of the Democratic Party, the 
present Speaker of the House, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, of Mis- 
souri, [Applause.] 

In my younger days I never dreamed that I would to-day have 
the honor of representing my congressional district in this body. 
It would be unnatural, indeed, if I did not appreciate the honor 
of being one of the successors of one of the most illustrious of 
Americans, a wise statesman, a great scholar, true patriot, Col. 
William R. Morrison, who now sleeps the sleep which knows no 
waking in the beautiful cemetery of the little city of Waterloo. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read and studied with much interest 
the proposed bill establishing national banks and Federal re- 
serve banks to provide additional circulation when required. I 
have given this bill a great deal of thought, and in my opinion 
it comes as near covering the ground and at the same time pro- 
viding a medium of circulation, meeting the requirements of the 
banks of the country, as it would be possible to devise. I can not 
see wherein any person who has the good of his country at heart 
ean criticize this bill as being one drawn for the purpose of 
favoring any class or creed. That it is vastly superior to the old 
national-bank act and system no honest man can deny. The 
principle underlying the establishment of the Federal reserve 
board is wise and sound, while the supervising powers of this 
board are netessary and proper precautions in the interest of 
legitimate business. 

A provision that appeals to me as being very much justified 
is that one which allows Stute banks to become subscribers to 
the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank, thus giving State 
banks all of the benefits of this great regional bank, which will 
insure to State banks the right to discount their prime commer- 
cial paper and to procure regional reserve notes at times when 
an emergency exists. This privilege in the hands of both the 
National and State banks makes it almost an inpossibility for 
this country to ever be the victim of another money panic 
such as our people suffered in 1907. The system of the Federal 
reserve board and the regional reserve banks is a great victory 
in the interest of the people. 

For years many communities have suffered because national 
banks have been prohibited from making short loans upon real- 
estate securities. This bill authorizes loans to be made for a 
period not longer than one year; that is, by national banks 
which have no savings department; but if they have a savings 
department organized under this bill then they can make real- 
estate loans for any reasonable and proper period. From my 
actual knowledge of the banking business I know this will be 
a great assistance to national banks and the cities in which they 
are located. 

There are a number of other important provisions in this bill 
that I would like to discuss, as I indorse them unreservedly, 
but the limited time allotted to me will not permit me to dis- 
cuss them with you. Technical questions involved in this bill 
I leave to the lawyers in this body. There are a great many 
of them, and I know they are more competent to discuss ques- 
tions of that kind than myself. 

I shall endéavor to speak from the standpoint of a business 
man and a farmer, as I view it. In my judgment, this is one 
of the most important bills ever introduced in the House of 

tepresentatives. The whole bill is a patriotic offering toward 
the solution of a problem the right working out of which will 
immeasurably benefit the people of each section that puts the 
plan into successful operation. 

The evils of the present system have borne heavily upon the 
producers of wealth in this country. The system of reserves of 
national banks by which the larger part of the available money 
in this country is collected and put into the hands of a few big 
bankers in New York City, who loan it to stock brokers who 
use it for purely gambling purposes will be ended forever when 
this bill becomes a law. It positively prohibits the national 
banking system from being used in stock and bond gambling 
on Wall Street. This financial cancer has eaten into the vitals 
of American business, and nothing short of such a measure as 
the Glass banking and currency bill will put an end to it. The 
people have suffered enough; it is time to let them rule. The 
big bankers, who have always handled our money, never pro- 
duced anything, but always got all of the money. Now, we 
propose that the producers of this country, those who do the 
real work of the world, shall get the benefit of their own labors. 

The producers of this country are the first to feel the effect 
of a panic and also the last. In this bill we propose to prevent 
any money panics in the future. The only objection any of the 
big bankers make to this bill is that they think the banking 
system should be managed by the big bankers in Wall Street. 
As for me, I think we have reached the time when we are com- 
pelled to make a choice between Wall Street regulating the 
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banks of the country and the Government itself, or, the country 
regulating the banks. This bill permits the Government to 
regulate the banks, including the big ones in New York as well 
as the smaller country banks; and I am a firm believer in the 
ability of the officers of this Government to perform this duty. 
The banking business of America, involving, as it does, the hopes, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of 90,000,000 people, is of too 
vast importance to be made the plaything of an aggregation of 
stock and bond gamblers in one of the great cities of this coun- 
try. The Government should control it, and it will control it 
as soon as this bill passes the Senate and is signed by President 
Wilson. 

During the tariff debate in the United States Senate I heard 
some Republican Senators say that the tariff bill discriminated 
against the farmers, while at the same time, in the other end 
of the Capitol, I heard Republicans claiming that the banking 
bill was written in the interest of the farmer and against the 
interest of the banker, while Progressive Members of this body 
claim that the bill is written in the interest of the banks; and 
I want to say to you that if this bill is satisfactory to the farm- 
ers and the bankers of the country, and I believe it is with a 
few slight exceptions, then ‘it is a mighty good bill. [Applause.] 
In my opinion, the passage of the present bill will materially 
benefit the farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and the laboring 
class, who can then look forward with certainty to securing at 
a reasonable rate of interest the funds necessary to meet their 
legitimate needs. 

Under the present system it has been shown repeatedly that 
a small group of men could expand or contract currency or 
credits at their pleasure. I do not believe this is so much the 
fault of the men as the Jaw and the lawmakers who made the 
law. You can not blame men for assuming the power which 
is given them. Knowing these facts, it is our duty to pass a 
law that will correct this evil. We must pass a law that will 
provide for an elastic currency, one that will expand and con- 
tract automatically in the interest of all the people instead of 
being expanded and contracted at the behest of a few men who 
wish to either run prices up or run them down. Knowing these 
things, as we all do, it is our duty to meet them squarely and 
provide agaiust them in the interest of the people who sent us 
here. 

For a few years I had experience in a private bank, which 
was later changed to a national bank. While the people of my 
community had confidence in the private bank, when we reor- 
ganized into a national bank our deposits very greatly in- 
creased. I saw money come to that bank that was moldy and 
unsanitary; money that had been hoarded in the homes of the 
community because of the fear of’ private financial institutions. 
The national bank had their confidence, and they believed they 
would in it receive adequate and proper protection for their 
savings. I am confident that within a radius of 6 miles of this 
country bank there are thousands of dollars buried in mother 
earth, and when the people know that the Government will safe- 
guard their finances the money will flow into banks out of 
hidden places. 

Objection is made by the opposition to this bill, claiming it 
would give the President too much power in appointing the 
Federal reserve board. The bill provides these appointments 
shall be made with the advice and consent of the Senate. They 
also claim this board would be under political control. Political 
control is governmental control. Who constitutes the Govern- 
ment in this country? The people. Do you want to deny the 
people the right to govern themselves? 

Heretofore a few financiers on a certain street in New York 
City have controlled the finances of the Nation. This bill is 
constructed so as to prevent speculation in stocks, bonds, and 
other securities. All the panics we have ever had in this 
country were caused by wild speculation. This measure guards 
the interest of the people, strengthens the banking system, and 
widens and makes available the credit and financial solidity of 
the United States. This should not be viewed as a partisan 
political measure, and I appeal to my friends on the other side 
of the House, and especially to my Progressive friends, to sup- 
port this proposed progressive legislation. Let us not delay the 
enactment of this law, which will give the public such assurance 
of stability of the financial institutions in which they are in- 
terested that all the people of this country may with confidence 
participate in the unexampled prosperity which in the near 
future seems destined to pervade this entire Nation. [Applause. | 

In conclusion, let me say that this Congress enjoys the con- 
fidence of the American people in a higher degree than any 
Congress since the Civil War. The Republican Party is abso- 
lutely discredited, and its leaders are so disconcerted that they 
do not know what step to take. They are simply waiting for us 
to make a misstep. That is the only hope they have. If we give 
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the country a sound banking and currency system, the people 
will keep our party in power for half a century. [Applause.] 

This bill will be passed by the House. It will then go to the 
Senate, where it may be amended in some particulars and then 
passed. When that is done it will go to the President, who will 
affix his signature to it. Then we will have placed upon the 
statute books of the United States the best banking and cur- 
rency bill ever introduced in Congress. [Applause.] And this 
is not all. The President will attach his commendation of that 
law in these words, “The people shall rule.” I firmly and 
honestly believe that Woodrow Wilson is the greatest President 
we have ever had since the days of Thomas Jefferson. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] With his inauguration we 
inaugurated in truth and in fact that Democratic doctrine of 
equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to none. 
Under his administration the blessings of government will fall, 
as Gen. Jackson said they should fall, “like the gentle dews of 
heaven, unseen and unfelt.” I will give the banking and cur- 
rency bill my hearty support. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. GorMAN]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Chairman, in supporting the measure 
now before the House I do so not because I believe it to be 
the best possible bill that might be proposed, but because it is 
& vast improvement upon our present banking system and will 
correct in a large measure the defects and guard against the 
dangers which constantly present themselves to the business, 
banking, and commercial interests of the country under the 
existing law. That there is room for improvement in our mone- 
tary system no one will deny; that this need is pressing and 
imperative is testified to in no uncertain terms by the expres- 
sions of approval which came from all parts of the country 
and from all lines of business when President Wilson presented 
his message to the Congress inviting its attention to the neces- 
sity for currency legislation. 

We are operating to-day under a banking system which has 
outlived its usefulness. Organized in 1863, and largely with 
a view to meeting the exigencies of war, and with but few sub- 
stantial alterations since its organization, our national banking 
system as it at present exists is inadequate to meet the con- 
stantly growing and expanding needs of trade and commerce, 
and is out of harmony with the best thought of the present day 
on the subject of banking and currency. A number of bills have 
been presented to Congress during the past 10 to 15 years, and 
while the attention of Congress and the country generally was 
directed to these attempts to improve our currency system, 
nothing substantial came of them. 

The Democratic Party, charged with the responsibility of 
government, both in the legislative and executive departments, 
and alive to its obligations to the country, presents for the con- 
sideration of the House a bill which we on this side of the 
Chamber believe is much better adapted to the current needs of 
the commercial community, and is better designed to furnish 
suitable protection to the business interests, to the farmers, and 
to the salaried and consuming masses of the country than the 
existing law. As a Democrat it is gratifying to me to know 
that in our efforts to relieve the pressing and legitimate needs 
of the commercial community our efforts meet with the ap- 
proval of the distinguished gentleman from Kansas, leader of 
the Progressive Party on the floor of this House [Mr. Mur- 
pock], and that the distinguished gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayrs] finds many features of the bill possessed of sub- 
stantial merit and worthy of his approval. I know of no sub- 
ject which is likely to engage the attention of the present 
Congress upon which so vast a variety of opinions have been 
expressed as upon the subject of banking and currency, and the 
number and variety of remedies for our banking and currency 
ills nve equaled only by the number of nostrums which flood the 
market and which are advertised to cure all the ills to which 
human flesh is heir. 

Finance and credit have been the bulwarks of the greatest 
glory and power of governments since organized government 
began, and they have also proven to be the rocks upon which 
individuals and governments have crashed and gone to destruc- 
tion. This entire subject of currency legislation, when placed in 
the crucible of final analysis,: resolves itself into a question of 
facilities for extending credit. The possession of credit means 
power; the lack of it means weakness. and possibly destruction. 

I shall not bore the committee with a discussion of all the 
provisions of this bill. I intend to vote for it in its present 
form, and in voicing my approval of it I shall limit myself to a 
few observations on one feature of it which marks a long ad- 
vance in our banking and currency system, and which we will 
do well to emulate in all branches of our industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits, and that is cooperation. 
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I cherish the hope, Mr. Chairman, that before many years 
will have elapsed the spirit of cooperation wil! have so tuken 
possession of us all that even here, in the greatest legislative 
body in the world, partisan rancor and the desire for partisan 
advantage shall have vanished, and that we will be actuuted 
solely by motives of purest patriotism, cooperating cheerfully one 


with the other for the common good of all our people. With 
the coming of that happy day the only protection which will be 
urged in this House will be a protection against the shafts of 
genius which are from time to time hurled at us in poetic form 
by the popgun poet from Pennsylvania, and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will probably arise to inform us how 
the people of our poverty-stricken country, whose mills will be 
idle, whose factories will be closed, whose men, for lack of em- 
ployment, will be dressed in rags because of the passage of the 
Underwood tariff bill, will earn the money with which to pay 
his friends from France for the cargoes of goods, wares, and 
merchandise of French manufacture which they are abvut to 
dump upon us. 

I have listened to some criticisms of this bill during this de- 
bate which appeal to me as being sound; but, as I understand it, 
it is not presented to the House upon the theory that it is a 
perfect bill. If no legislation ever passed this House until it 
had attained perfection, there would be no legislation. This 
bill has been criticized by some as a banker's bill; by others as 
a violation of the rights of the banking fraternity. Some 
bankers have said that if this bill passes in its present form 
they will surrender their national-bank charters and go out of 
the national-banking system; so that some of those who oppose 
this bill predicate their opposition upon the ground that it 
gives the bankers of the country too much power, and others 
object to it on the ground that it curtails the rights of bankers 
and strips them of power heretofore exercised by them. Both 
these views are unwarranted, in my judgment. This bill 
eonfers no favors on the bankers, nor does it deprive them of 
any right they now enjoy and for which they are not duly 
compensated. 

If we legislate so as to injure the banks, we injure the en- 
tire country. If our legislation does harm to the business in- 
terests of the country, as distinguished from the banking inter- 
ests, the banks can not escape harm. The ideal legislation is 
that which comprehends and seeks to conserve the interests of 
all, and I firmly -believe that this bill does so in full measure. 
When reference is made to the banking interests of this coun- 
try in its broad sense, we comprehend not only the officers, di- 
rectors, and stockholders in national banks, but we also include 
every man, woman, and child who has money on deposit in 
such banks. They are all interested in the banking business in 
the broadest sense of the term. I have heard the ériticism 
that under the terms of this bill the Government will engage 
in the banking business. I do not think there is anything in 
this bill to warrant such a criticism. 

It might as well be asserted that the Government went into 
the law business when we established the Supreme, appellate, 
and inferior courts and charged costs to litigants who applied 
to the courts for relief, or that we engaged in the transporta- 
tion business when the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
organized, or that we engaged in the produce business when the 
pure-food laws were passed, but if there is any warrant for 
the claim that this bill forces the Government into the banking 
business, if the proper control of the national banking system 
requires that the Government shall engage in or participate in 
the banking business, I think it far better that that course 
should be adopted than that the banks should be permitted to 
engage in Government business. 

I, too, have indulged in some criticism of this bill because of 
its failure to prohibit interlocking directorates. I was in hopes 
that the Banking and Currency Committee, when they pre- 
sented their bill to the House, with the knowledge which they 
possessed resulting from the disclosures made before the Pujo 
investigating committee, would incorporate in their bill a pro- 
vision making the interlocking of directorates a penal offense. 
I trust to the assurances, however, made before the Democratic 
caucus that such legislation will be enacted during the regular 
session of Congress beginning in December. I had hoped, too, 
that when this bill came before the House it would provide a 
limit on the rate of interest and commission that may be 
charged by national banks on call loans and thereby make un- 
profitable the loaning of funds by national banks in wildcat 
speculations. On reflection, I incline to the view that the prac- 
tical operation of the proposed law, with the large powers and 
the wide discretion granted to the Federal reserve board, may 
render unnecessary the provisions I have here suggested. 
Under this law, the banks of the country will be brought under 
closer scrutiny of the Government officers and the bankers will 
be: less disposed to take doubtful risks with the money of de- 
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positors. In this connection, I desire to direct the attention of 
the committee to the statement of Comptroller of Currency 
Murray, who, when testifying before the National Monetary 
Commission during the second session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, quoting from Senate Document 404, page 280, said: 

In going over the records of 500 banks which have failed, it is 
shown that nearly all of them, except those where there were defalca- 
tions and steaiing, have failed because the directors have paid no at- 
tention to the banks at all but have just let them drift until they 
finally became insolvent. The history of the office shows that no bank 
which has stayed within the law cr where the directors have required 
the executive officers to stay within the law has ever failed, and I 
believe one never will fail. I make that broad statement. The records 
of the office show it. A bank which has stayed within the law and 
heeded the directions of the comptroller has never failed. 

Then, too, the proposed measure is so vast an improvement 
upon our existing system that it ought to be passed without 
delay, and the proposition of altering or amending its provisions 
in any respect may be safely left to a future session of the pres- 
ent or some succeeding Congress when the knowledge gained 
from experience in its operation may illumine the pathway of 
the legislator in proposing amendments to or changes in the 
bill now under consideration. 

One of the admirable features of our present banking law is 
its freedom from monopoly. There is no legal restriction on the 
number of banks which may be organized, nor as to the persons 
who may engage in the banking business. As a business it is 
open to all, and this is likewise true of the Glass-Owen bill. 
The development of clearing houses, which are a great help to 
the banking fraternity, has been so manipulated as to develop a 
sort of monopoly among certain banks, especially in the larger 
centers of population, and this tendency to monopoly and domi- 
nation by a few banks in large centers will be effectively con- 
trolled under the provisions of this bill, which permits the 
Federal reserve board to act as a clearing house for Federal 
reserve banks and authorizes the board to designate one of such 
banks to act in that eapacity for the others. 

With this brief reference to a few of the details of the bill 
and to some of the criticisms directed against them, I call the 
attention of the committee to what will prove to be one of the 
strongest features of the Glass-Owen bill, and the lack of which 
is one of the. greatest defects of our present system. The first 
question propounded by a subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United States Senate, to the cur- 
rency commission of the American Bankers’ Association was, 
“What are the essential defects of our banking and currency 
system?” and the answer, in part, is as follows: 


A principal defect of our system is the absolute rigidity of our cur- 
rency. A bank in order to take out circulation must invest more money 
in Government bonds than it is permitted to issue in currency, thereby 
impairing, rather than increasing, its power to aid commerce and trade. 
The system lacks cohesiveness, there being no provision for cooperation 
among the banks in it. Under ordinary conditions this is not so much 
felt by the banks individually, but under strained financial conditions, 
when each bank Js thrown on its own resources and must in self. 
protection act independently of all the rest, the lack of a system under 
which all could cooperate threugh a common policy of action becomes 
keenly felt, and it becomes evident that what is really lacking is a sys- 
tem. The requirement that the banks must individually control their 
own portion of the legal reserve money of the country, without being 
provided with the proper means for the protection or replenishment of 
their legal reserves, is unscientific and economically wasteful. An un- 
sound system of reserves under which in periods of anxiety it becomes 
necessary in the protection and maintenance of individual reserves for 
each bank in the national system to contend against every other bank; 
the dissipation and scattering of the great bulk of the reserve money of 
the country into a large number of smaller hoardings, completely de- 
stroying in times of stringency the strength and power which might be 
gained by unification and massing of reserves for the mutual support of 
the banks and the common good of the public. 

So that in addition to the defect in our national banking 
system so frequently referred to, the absolute rigidity of our 
currency, the next great fault complained of by the bankers is 
the absolute lack of cooperation among the bankers and the 
absence of facilities to make cooperation possible. Of course 
there are fair-weather friendships among the bankers. They 
have their associations and they attend banquets, and they dis- 
cuss measures with a view to promoting the banking interests. 
They greet each other as friends and associate as companions, 
but under strained financial conditions, at a time when co- 
operation, fellowship, friendship, and mutual assistance would 
be genuine, all of these elements are lacking; each banker is 
looking to his own resources, competition becomes accentuated, 
the struggle for existence takes on its most brutal form, the 
cry of the banks is “ Each one for himself and may the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

Now, a word about our currency and our reserves. This 
country is now, and practically all commercial countries are, 
upon a gold basis. Our currency consists of gold certificates, 
silver or silver certificates, Treasury notes or greenbacks, 
national-bank notes, and bank checks. These are all demand- 
credit instruments, and when they pass in discharge of a debt 
are intended to be so many grains or ounces of gold. They do 
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not take the place of gold, but they represent gold, and the 
creditor accepts these credit instruments, confident that they 
will be redeemed in that metal when presented at the proper 
place for redemption. Bank deposits are also a form of 
demand credit. While our currency is rigid and inelastic, 
our demand credit in the form of bank deposits is very elastic 
and susceptible to great expansion. This expansion may be 
due to legitimate business transactions, as when a merchant 
borrows money at his bank and gives security for his loan 
in the form of commercial paper or other approved security. 
Such transactions are perfectly legitimate, the volume of de- 
mand credit being based in such cases upon existing wealth in 
tangible form. There is, however, another method of increasing 
the volume of demand credit which is purely speculative, and 
this process has a disastrous effect upon our financial system. 

As a concrete instance, take the case of a railroad which was 
purchased for $40,000,000, and the purchaser then bonded it and 
common-stocked it and preferred-stocked it to the tune of 
$120,000,000. The stocks and bonds of this railroad were de- 
posited in banks as security for loans or sold in the stock ex- 
change, and this increased capitalization was made the basis 
for demand credit to the amount of the capitalization. In polite 
society this process is called “‘ financiering,” but in simple truth 
it is grand larceny, so grand, in fact, that the law does not 
reach it, and this process of inflating our volume of demand 
credit will continue to go on as long as financial pirates are 
permitted to sail the financial seas unrestrained by law. 

This process*has been going on to a very great extent during 
recent years. A brief reference now to our reserve requirements 
will further illumine the process we have been discussing. 
Banks in central reserve cities are required to carry 25 per cent 
of their deposit liabilities in actual cash in their vaults, and 
there are three central-reserve cities. Banks in reserve cities— 
there being 47 such cities in all—are required to carry 25 per 
cent of their deposit liabilities, of which 124 per cent may con- 
sist of deposits with banks in central-reserve cities. Country 
banks—that is, banks outside of reserve and central-reserve 
cities—are required to maintain a reserve of 15 per cent, 9 per 
cent of which may consist of balances with other banks. Now, 
when this process of increasing the demand-credit liabilities of 
banks by the grand-larceny method heretofore referred to is 
carried on in profusion, when stock gamblers are running riot 
and money is being made in fabulous sums not by honest in- 
dustry, not by any increase in the tangible wealth of the coun- 
try, not by honest toil, nor the results thereof. but by the stroke 
of a pen in a stock-gambling den, the bank which negotiates the 
deal in consideration of the interest, commission, and increase of 
dividends involved must increase its reserve in proportion to its 
increased though fictitious deposit liabilities, so that the banks 
in central-reserve cities where these gambling transactions are 
carried on call for funds from the banks in reserve cities, and 
they in turn call upon the country banks, so that the money of 
the country is being drained into the banks located in cities 
where this saturnalia of gumbling is going on, and this con- 
tinues into the fall of the year, when the country banks need 
funds for the crop-moving period. 

This was the situation in 1907 when the worst panic of our 
history came upon us. The country was in a flourishing con- 
dition, the people generally were prosperous, work was plentiful, 
crops were good, and although we had a Republican majority 
in Congress and a Republican President in the White House, 
and a Republican high protective tariff bill on the statute 
books, all of which, according to Republican philosophy, is 
absolutely preventive of a panic and disaster, the ‘country 
nevertheless found itself, under a Republican administration, 
plunged into a panic. What was the cause of this panic of 
1907? Simply this: While the farmers were bysy in their fields, 
during the summer of 1907, raising cotton with which to clothe 
the world, and corn and grain to feed the millions; while the 
miner was digging in the depths of the earth at the risk of his 
life to produce the coal with which to keep the fires of industry 
burning and give the glow of heat and cheer to the winter 
firesides of the masses, producing metals and ores for use in 
the arts, in trade, and commerce; while the workman and 
mechanie were toiling from day to day to reduce the raw 
materials into finished products that contribute to our comfort 
or provide for our necessities and add to the world’s wealth; 
during this same period the money barons and stock gamblers 
of Wall Street were vigorously plying their stock-gambling 
trade. They had absorbed the bulk of the money of the country 
and had tied it up in so-called securities of inflated and fic- 
titious values. When the demand of the country banks began 
to come in for their deposits, the money barons of New York, 
the knights of the interlocking directorates, the manipulators 
of bloated bank deposits and demand-credit linbilities. were 
unable to give back to the country banks the money they had 
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deposited. The money barons of Wall Street had taken the 
money of the country which was needed in the channels of 
legitimate trade and commerce and used it in prosecution of 
their gambling enterprises in stock-jobbing dens of Wall Street. 

The only cooperation which has heretofore existed among 
national banks was that cooperation brought about by the inter- 
locking of directorates and which was in turn responsible for 
the cooperation or conspiracy between the banks and the stock- 
market operators. This kind of cooperation is fatal to legiti- 
mate business. 

The Glass-Owen bill proposes a cooperation which will aid 
legitimate business and not speculations. I huri no indictment 
against banks or bankers generally. The vast majority of the 
bankers in America are among the best men in our country, are 
ornaments to American citizenship, but there are among the 
banking fraternity, as among other lines of business, men whose 
worship of the golden calf prompts them to sacrifice every ele- 
ment of honorable manhood and prostitute every impulse to the 
service of selfish ends to satisfy their greed for gold, and the 
power those men arrogate to themselves, made possible by virtue 
of the wealth they control, makes them the most dangerous men 
in the community when their power is directed along selfish 
lines, 

Henceforth there will be cooperation among national banks, 
not only in fair weather but at the time when cooperation is 
most needed, when an emergency arises. 

‘aragraph B of section 12 requires— 
to permit or require, in time. of emergency, Federal reserve banks to 
rediscount the discounted prime paper of other Federal reserve banks, 
at least five members of the Federal reserve board being present when 
such action is taken and all present conseni!ng to the requirement. 
The exercise of this compulsory rediscount power by the Federal re- 
serve board shall be subject to an interest charge to the accommodated 
bank of not less than 1 nor greater than 3 per cent above the higher 
of the rates prevailing in the disticts immediately affected. 

The illuminating statement of Comptroller of the Currency 
Murray is reflected in section A of paragraph 12, which provides 
that the Federal reserve board shall be authorized and em- 
powered— 
to examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of each 
Federal reserve bank and to require such statements and reports as 
it may deem necessary. The said board shall publish once each week 
a statement showing the condition of each Federal reserve bank and 
a consolidated statement for all Federal reserve banks. Such statements 
shall show in detail the assets and liabilities of such Federal reserve 
banks, single and combined, and shall furnish full information regard- 
ing the character of the lawful money held as reserve and the amount, 
nature, and maturities of the paper owned by [Federal reserve banks. 

I want to remind my Democratic friends that I do not regard 
lightly the absence of a provision to prohibit the interlocking 
of directorates in national banks. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing to you that if I believed such a law would not be enacted 
during the next session of Congress no caucus rule could pre- 
vent me from voting for such an amendment if offered in the 
House now. But recognizing the force of the suggestion that 
such legislation should not be limited to national banks, but 
should apply to a!l corporations exercising public franchises, 
and that the Committee on the Judiciary will report such a.law 
to the regular session in December, I am content to accept this 
bill without such an amendment. I have heard much about the 
unconstitutionality of this bill. The Constitution has been men- 
tioned in connection with the tariff bill, the income-tax law, and 
it could not be overlooked in connection with the present bill. 

The Constitution is a grand old document, and it has as many 
friends among the proponents of this measure as among the 
opponents. The Constitution is being read and interpreted 
to-day in the light of modern progress, and it adjusts itself 
readily to our marvelous growth and development. It keeps 
pace with our progress. The Constitution possesses the qual- 
ity of being at once elastic, expansive, and sound. It is as 
much the bulwaftk of our liberties to-day as it was when it 
applied to 3,000.000 people and 13 States. It has adjusted 
itself to the requirements of 100,000,000 people and 48 sov- 
ereign States; and not only this, but it defines the status of 
the people in the distant islands of the sea where the flag of 
our Union floats. 

Many of our statesmen frequently invoke the aid of the 
Constitution, but I fear it is very much misunderstood. Like 
the naturalist who adjusts his glasses so that he can distinctly 
see the flea on the lion’s hide but can not see the lion at all, 
many of our statesmen so restrict their view of the Constitu- 
tion that they see the letter clearly, but they do not see the 
spirit at all. It is the spirit of the Constitution which has 
made it responsive to the requirements of the increase and 
complexity of our population and our marvelous Territorial 
expansion. 

As an illustration of the development of constitutional inter- 
pretation, let me cite this instance: Some years ago the Legis- 
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lature of Illinois passed a law prohibiting the employment of 
women in certain industries for more than a certain number 
of hours a day. 

The women in the affected industries were satisfied with the 
limitations, the public generally approved, but the employers of 
women who made their dividends out of the labor of women 
were not satisfied. So they appealed to the Supreme Court on 
the ground, not that their rights were being infringed, but on 
the ground that the constitutional rights of the women in the 
affected industries—their constitutionally guaranteed right of 
freedom of contract—was being violated, and the court very 
solemnly decided that the Constitution was violated in that re- 
gard, and the statute was wiped out by judicial interpretation. 
The right of the women to enjoy freedom of contract was pre- 
served and the opportunity ef the employer to take advantage 
of their necessities and drive them to the limit of physical en- 
durance was also upheld. 

A few years ago another statute was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois limiting the hours of labor for women in certain 
industries. Again the employers went to the Supreme Court, 
invoking the aid of the grand old Constitution. Again the Su- 
preme Court put on its glasses and examined the Constitution. 
This time they saw something which they had not seen before. 
Perhaps it was the spirit of the Constitution; perhaps it was 
the figure of a woman, feeble and gaunt and worn; perhaps it 
was the figure of a distorted and disfigured child. I do not 
know; but certain it is they saw something they had not seen 
before; or perhaps they heard the footsteps of the marching 
hosts of human progress, with which the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion has ever kept pace. I can not say; but this time I know 
the statute was declared to be constitutional, and the right of 
the employer to exploit the womanhood of Illinois was forever 
terminated. 

The Constitution is a grand old instrument and its grandeur 
increases with its age. Its letter may be fixed, rigid, and im- 
movable, but its*spirit is marching onward. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. Jonnson of South Carolina]. 

[Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina addressed the committee. 
See Appendix. ] 

Mr, GLASS. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 7837, and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


Mr. GLASS. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 40 o’clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Satur- 
day, September 13, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Black River, Mitch. (H. Doc. No. 234) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers. report on examina- 
tion of Nueces River, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 235) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors.and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6635) to 
authorize the county of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to 
construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, 
in the State of Tennessee, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 71), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7472) 
authorizing the city of Beaufort, a municipality chartered under 
the laws of the State of South Carolina, to construct, maintain, 
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and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Beaufort 
iver, in Beaufort County, S. C., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 72), which said bill 
and repert were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7469) 
to authorize the construction, maintemance, and operation of a 
pridge aeross the Little River at or near Lepante, Ark., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 73), which said bill and report were referred to the House 

‘alendar. 

. He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7470) to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Black River at or near the 
section line between sections 8 and 9, in township 20 north, 
range 5 east, being a short distance south and east of the town 
of Corning, Clay County, Ark., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a repert (Ne. T4), which said 
pill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia, from the Committee on Education, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) providing 
for the appointment of a commission to consider the need and 
report a plan for national aid to vecational education, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 75), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 



























CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6629) granting an imerease of pension to All MeRKisic, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 














PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 8081) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to provide a method for opening lands restored from reser- 
vation or withdrawal, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 251) providing for 
the election of a commission on legislative methods and prac- 
tices in the House of Representatives, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
















PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXHI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. BR. 8082) granting an imerease of 
pension to G. W. Shipman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8083) granting a 
pension to Adolphus N. Pacetty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8084) granting an 
inerease of pension to Letitia R. Whitehouse; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. FESS: A bill €(H. R. 8085) granting an increase of 
pension to Elmore W. Strawn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 8086) granting a pension 
to John Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HE R. S087) granting a pension to Eliza A. Stev- 
enson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8088) granting a pension to Ithamer Pugh; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8089) granting a pension to Eloise MéKee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8080) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Trimmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8091) granting a pension to Jennie Saylor; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8092) granting a pension to John Creigh- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8093} granting a peusion to Peter Gilner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8094) granting a pension to Isaae Gossett; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8095) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8096) granting an increase of pension to 
James Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH, R. 8097) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8098) granting an increase of pension 
Cyrus Spriggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8099) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph A. Pyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8100) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Pitner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








Also, a bill (H. R. 8101) granting an imerease of pension to 
Martin Overholt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8102) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8103) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8104) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Beckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8105) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8106) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, 2 bill (HL R. 8107) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Lidrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8108) granting an increase of pension to 
Abisha C. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8109) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Gutherie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8110) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Daugherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8111) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Grisinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8112) granting an increase of pension to 
William Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8113) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonas S. Giesey ; to the Committee on Envalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8114) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Hefling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8115) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Harding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8116) granting an increase of pension to 


David Martin Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8117) for the relief of George E. O'Neal; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8118) for the relief of Henry Noble; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8119) for the relief of Jonathan Milburn 
and granting him a pension; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (Hf. R. 8120) for the relief of Frederick Horning; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8121) for the relief of George Duncan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8122) for the relief of Joshua Algeo; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8123) grant- 
ing a pension to Hiram A. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8124) granting a pension te Charies L. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 8125) granting an 
inerease of pension to William E. Hill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 8126) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Richard Prendergast ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

$y Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 8127) granting an 
inerease of pension to Luisa M. Carothers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 8128) for the relief of 
Austin Mondon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 8129) granting a pension 
to Louise Frances Hastings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8130) granting 
an increase of pension to Absalom Shingleton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


. 


PETITONS, ETC. 

Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of sundry citizens, bankers, and 
business men of various towns and cities in Texas, favoring 
the passage of legislation te give Government aid in securing 
a better marketing system for farm products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Washing- 
ton Bankers’ Association, Bellingham, Wash., requesting the 
reduction of letter postage to 1 cent and the readjustment of 
the rates of each class of mail matter so as to make them self- 
sustaining; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Rods. 
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By. Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petition of the Washington Bank- 
ers’ Association, Bellingham, Wash., favoring the passage of the 
1-cent letter postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the San Mateo (Cal.) Devel- 
opment Association, favoring the passage of legislation to 
increase the naval defense for the Pacific coast; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 
7140) for the relief of Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. 
Nicholis, heirs of Joshua Nicholls; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


them. The manhood that is the hope and the reliance of this 
Republic does not ask to be *uddled, fondled, and fathered; it 
understands that the Government can not favor some without 
oppressing others; can not give to one without taking from 
another; and that manhood asks simple justice, even-handed 
justice. It does not ask for legislative preference nor goy- 
ernmental license to oppress by means of superior strength, 
superior skill, superior mind, or superior wealth, nor to take 
from those who earn what is their just due; it asks only that 
this Government shield it from depredation while it does and 
dares, and see that it is not robbed of the usufruct of its 
endeavor. If this be the purpose of the administration, I am 
with it heart and soul, but I do not think I can help by shutting 
my eyes and closing my mind the while I swallow down without 
question whatever it feeds into me; and seeing and thinking, 
I must be honest with myself and with those whose commission 
I hold, and must candidly protest when a measure is laden with 
dangers to the party, to the people, and to representative goy- 
ernment, as I believe this bill to be. 

THE REAL SOURCE OF THIS BILL IS THE ADMINISTRATION, 


It is true that the Democratic caucus had a report from the 
majority members of the Banking and Currency Committee, but 
not one of the majority members, though a majority of them 
voted to report this measure to the caucus, believes this the best 
legislation that can be devised, and no thinking man on that 
committee believes this bill is what it ought to be. It was 
whipped through the committee by the administration, brought 
into the caucus and made a party measure by the administra- 
tion, and whipped through the caucus by the same power. It is 
now before this House as a Democratic measure. It is not the 
product of the committee; it is not the product of the caucus; 
the administration handed it to us, and because it did the com- 
mittee took it and the caucus took it, and that settled it for 
this House. Why should this legislation Lave been made a 
party question? The platforms of each party in the last na- 
tional campaign denounced the present banking and currency 
laws. and demanded legislation. Has there been such a clear 
line of demarcation between the parties on this question as 
to conclude us that no suggestions the Republicans could offer 
would render any assistance? Why shut them out completely 
by binding the overwhelming Democratic majority to this ad- 
ministration bill verbatim et literatum? That was done to pro- 
tect the bill from Democratic criticism, thinking it would be 
eusier to answer the arguments made against the bill by calling 
them Republican arguments than to answer them on their 
merits. You cut off all Democrats from offering amendments 
and bound them to vote down any offered because you thought 
it would be easier to vote them down as Republican amend- 
ments than to let them be voted on on their merits, and you 
will excuse yourselves when criticized for your vote and unable 
to meet the argument by saying you were following the fortunes 
of the administration and that you are willing to rise or fall 
with your party. I think this bill ought to have come into this 
House on its merits, and if it has not got merit enough to sur- 
vive the criticism of the Democrats and the assauits of the Re- 
publicans, who are a hundred in the minority—and divided at 
that—it must be woefully lacking in merit. I believe it would 
have gone down. I do not believe a measure promising so little 
good and capable of so much harm as this could have stood the 
open fire in this House. I regret as much as any man could 
that my party has indorsed a bill the fundamental principles of 
which I consider so dangerous that I am foreed to part com- 
pany with them on it, but that is my situation on this bill. 


PLATFORM DECLARATION AGAINST A CENTRAL BANE, 


Mr. Chairman, in our platform adopted at Baltimore, and on 
which we won such a signal victory at the polls last November, 
we said, “ We oppose the establishment of a central bank.” I 
thought we meant that. I was honest in proclaiming that as 
the real sentiment of the Democratic Party. True, we did not 
say, “ We oppose the establishment of a central board,” but I 
submit in all candor that there is no real difference, so far as 
the concentration of power is concefned, between a central bank 
which controls the entire banking interests of the country and a 
central board which controls the entire banking interests of the 
country. James B. Forgan, pleading for a central bank before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on September 2, 
said this bill practically gives us a central bank. I believe in 
the platform denunciation of a central bank because of the 
power concentrated by it. Mr. Wexler. of New Orleans, before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, said, in answer to 
Senator Reep, that a central bank such as they desired would 
have as much power over the business interest of the people of 
this country as the Czar of Russia had over the business inter- 
est of his subjects. I believe such power is dangerous, and it 





















HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, September 13, 1913. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

How deep are Thy mysteries, O God! How exacting and in- 
sistent Thy mandates! We think; we plan; we aspire; we 
struggle; we fall. Thy will is supreme, and Thy will is good 
will. , 





















Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 
The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. Bear with our in- 
firmities, and help us from our heart of hearts to say, “ Thy 
will be done,” not only in the spirit of humility, but in a firm 
resolve to act with Thee in the furtherance of Thy plans, under 
the spiritual leadership of Thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CURRENCY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837, the 
currency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7837, the currency bill, with Mr. GARNER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7887, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
Way] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, a paper in Texas, called 
The Home and State, in its issue of August 23, said editorially: 

Sit down and write a short letter to your Representative in Congress 
as soon as you have read this, and urge him to steadfastly support 
the administration currency bill. There is nothing to be gained by 
discussing the details. It is enough for us to know that it is heartily 
indorsed by Woodrow Wilson and William Jennings Bryan. 

Such fidelity as that will certainly appeal to the sympathies 
and good will of the President and the Secretary of State 
however much such blind adherence must excite their pity. Be 
it said to the credit of the electorate of Texas that none have 
followed the advice of that paper. Those who have written 
have given reasons for the faith that was in them, whether 
they were for the administration bill or against it. I had some 
young mocking birds when I was a boy. They were pretty well 
feathered out and should have had some sense, but they had a 
way of throwing back their heads and opening their mouths 
whenever a hand was passed over them. One day a devilish 
chap was pranking with them, they shut their eyes, threw 
back their heads, and opened their mouths. The temptation 
was too much and he filled them full of the only thing in reach, 
green china berries. Next morning they were dead. Their faith 
was all right, but it digested no china berries. 

Loyalty is one thing and blind following is another. I want 
to see this administration succeed as much as any living man, 
and I want to help in every way possible by thoughtfully giving 
the best that is in me to make it a success, a success for the 
whole people, a restoring to them of their equal rights, and 
opening to them equal opportunities; not giving them some- 
thing, not fostering them, not flattering them, and not fathering 
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does not lessen my fears to call such a centralization of power 
a central board instead of a central bank. 
PLATFORM PLEDGE OF ABSOLUTEgSECURITY FROM MISUSE OF POWER. 
We said in our platform: 


All legislation on the subject of banking and currency should have 
for its purpose the securing of those accommodations on terms of ab- 
solute security to the = and of complete protection from the misuse 

a 


of the power that wealth gives to those who possess it. 


We were commanded to secure the public from the power that 
wealth gives. There may be some, with the faith of the home 
and State editor or of the mocking birds, who will protest that 
in our platform we did not inveigh against power given by the 
Government or by the people and contend that power so given 
will not be abused, but I tell you, and in your heart of hearts 
you must admit the truth of it, when you have power and are 
hard pressed you use it to save yourself and crush the opposi- 
jion, no matter how you obtained that power, whether through 
the accumulation of wealth, the confidence of your fellows, ap- 
pointment to place, or by election to office. You claim that you 
use it properly. The individuals or businesses you crush claim 
you abuse it. The men with the power of wealth use it. That 
is all the power they have. Men with political power use that. 
It is always the instrument at hand that we use when pressed. 
Give a man political power and the power of wealth combined 
and when he is pressed he will use the one or the other as the 
exigencies of the case demand, or both should he understand 
their use and find it necessary. Men prate of confidence in 
great officials, and say they have faith that they will not mis- 
use their power, and yet the world’s history is full of instances 
that rebuke such credulity. 

John Clark Ridpath, the great historian, in an article in the 
Arena of April, 1898, on the Government of this country from 
the adoption of the Constitution, speaking of the abuses of gov- 
ernmental power, said: 

This “ divine fact,” called government * * *%, may call itself a 
prince, an emperor, a czar, a shah, a mikado, a sultan, a president, a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Whatever it is and in what- 
ever shape it comes, whether it be angel or devil, its peculiarity is that 
it exists and maintains itself and exercises its authority outside of and 
upon the people governed. Did space permit I should gladly summarize 
the work of this monstrous thing among the nations of the earth. His- 
tory is replete with the story of the abuses, cruelties, and tyrannies of 
the fact called government. It is composed also of the ignorance, su- 
perstigion, and horrid profanation of the truth done in the name of 
government. It is composed of the inhumanity and cunning and mock 
religion which government has practiced. It is composed of the in- 
satiable ambition and gilded pretense and pampered obesity which have 
been the most conspicuous signs of government. Government has killed 
one third of mankind, starved another third into specters, and reduced 
the remaining third to slavery. 

You tell me men in great office will not abuse the power given 
them because of the confidence reposed in them and because of 
their great responsibility. One of the most dramatic struggles 
that has taken place in this House in years was the fight to 
take away from the former Speaker, Mr. Cannon, the power 
which you claimed he abused; and when I came here I heard 
men who are now fighting for this bill and contending that there 
is no danger in giving the President’s board of seven power, 
according to Chairman Grass, to determine the welfare, pros- 
perity and happiness of every man, woman, and child in the 
United States arguing for a rule adopted at that time taking 
away from the Speaker the right to appoint the committees, be- 
cause they said such concentration of power was dangerous. 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” Were you sincere when you 
claimed the former Speaker had abused his power and that such 
power would be dangerous in the hands of the present Speaker, 
or are you sincere now when you claim there is no danger of 
abuse of power by public officials? We had a fight quite re- 
cently over the organization of a budget committee, and though 
I favored a budget committee, I opposed that organization be- 
cause I believed too great a concentration of power would ensue 
if the budget committee was to be composed of the chairmen of 
the different big committees of this House. I did not oppose it 
because of the personnel of the committee, but because of the 
concentration of power. The chairman of the great Ways and 
Means Committee would have become the chairman of that 
budget committee. He knows my confidence in him and my 
love for-him. He knows when I oppose him on any question I 
am following my judgment on a matter of principle and not my 
feeling. I hope he knows me well enough also to know that my 
confidence in his judgment and in his integrity and my affection 
for him, great as it is, does not lead me to follow him further 
than my judgment is convinced by the reasons he advances. I 
am sure that I have more real affection for one of the men who 
will become a member of the board proposed by this bill, should 
this bill become a law. more confidence in his judgment and 
integrity, than any man in this House has. I refer to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. But that does not take the deadly upas 
contained in this bill out of it nor lessen my fears for the per- 


petuity of our free institutions should it become a law and be 
accepted generally by the 25,000 banks of this country. 
OUR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION ALL ANTI-DEMOCRATIC. 


Mr. Chairman, in the light of the history of the financial leg- 
islation we have had in this country, it occurs to me that we 
should proceed with the most extreme caution. Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the greatest of the men who figured in the 
founding of this Government, but not a Democrat, organized a 
national banking system by chartering what was known as the 
first Bank of the United States, in 1791. The charter ran for 
20 years. The question of extending it came up during Jeffer- 
son’s administration, in 1808. Gallatin, who was then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recommended the extension of the charter. 
Jefferson, the Democrat, opposed it, and the Congress backed 
him. In 1811, when the charter actually expired, Congress, 
dominated by the same men who had served in Congress with 
Jefferson as President, refused to recharter the bank. 

The reasons Jefferson gave for refusing to extend the charter 
were that the bank had a monopoly that it should not have, a 
favoritism from the Government that it should not have, and 
a concentration of power that should not exist. He favored 
the banks in the different States, and said the small banks were 
as little apt to abuse the power given them as the gigantic cen- 
tral bank, and when a littl# bank abused its power the effect 
was inconsequential, whereas when a giant central bank abused 
its power the effect was destructive and the disaster wide- 
spread. What would Jefferson say about this bill, subject to 
every objection made to the United States Bank organized by 
Hamilton? 

The second bank was chartered in 1816 during Monroe's ad- 
ministration, and its charter ran for 20 years, expiring during 
the administration of the immortal Jackson, the second great 
Democrat. His refusal to allow it to be rechartered is a part 
of the really great history of this country. The power of the 
bank was such, with $55,000,000 capital, that it influenced the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States, 
and was claimed to be able to make and unmake Presidents— 
but not such Presidents as Jackson. Only God and the people 
can make one of his heroic mold. It succeeded in forcing 
through the House and the Senate a bill rechartering it, and 
with a less determined, patriotic, and heroic man in the White 
House it would, with its great power, have forced Executive 
approval. 

JACKSON SAID “DO NOT TRANSFER POWER FROM THE BANK TO THE 

EXECUTIVE.” 

Jackson said, in a paper on the refusal of the bank charter 
read to his Cabinet: 

In ridding the country of an irresponsible power which has at- 
tempted to control the Government, care must be taken not to unite this 
same power with the executive branch. To give a President the control 
over the currency and the power over individuals now possessed by the 
bank of the United States, even with the material difference that he is 


responsible to the people, would be as objectionable and as dangerous as 
to leave it as it is, 





NATURAL AND PROPER BANKING KILLED BY LAW. 


The second United States Bank did not control the entire bank- 
ing interests of the country as this bill seeks to do, nor did it 
have the monopoly of the note issue, as this bill gives to the 
reserve board. Its power did not compare with the power given 
to the President and his board by this bill. The Suffolk Bank 
of New England, organized in 1824, issued notes redeemable in 
gold and did the banking business of the New England States 
until 1866, when it was taxed out of existence in order to give 
place to the national-bank-note circulation; the bank at New 
Orleans, organized in 1842, had power to issue notes redeem- 
able in gold and continued to do business with every note worth 
its face in gold until Gen. Butler captured New Orleans during 
the Civil War and took away the gold; the Bank of Indiana, 
with the note-issuing privilege, as stable a financial institu- 
tion as the country had, answered every demand of that devel- 
oping State until taxed out of existence in 1866 to give place 
to national-bank-note circulation; the Bank of Missouri, the 
Bank of Iowa, and the Bank of Kentucky were all great bank- 
ing institutions that stood during Democratic administrations 
as the bulwark of the greatest progress and greatest and most 
uniform development of this country from 1836 to the Civil 
War. These banks were redeeming their notes at their face value 
in gold till taxed out of existence in 1866, when greenbacks of 
the United States were depreciated and Confederate money was 
valueless. These institutions are proof positive of the sound- 
ness, safety, and common sense of a rightly operated banking 
system with the note-issuing function, and they were allowed to 
live while Democracy ruled. 

Had this Government maintained the banks scattered through- 
out the country. left them the right of note issue, but required 
a uniform note prepared by the Government to avoid counter- 
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feiting, subjected them to Government inspection, and required 
them to come to a safe standard of sound and conservative 
banking, the financial history of this country would have been 
very different from what it is; but in 1863 the Government, con- 


trolled by the Republicans, passed a national banking act 
which gave to organized national banks the exclusive right to 
issue notes on United States bonds. This was done for the pur- 
pose of forcing a market for Government bonds at an exagger- 
ated price. It would not be difficult to figure the amount of 
fictitious value created by this iniquitous legislation, but the 
extent to which it has burdened our industries, kept back our 
development, and destroyed our institutions could not be esti- 
mated. 

This privilege of issuing notes on the bonds, however, did not 
immediately give as ready a market for them as those re- 
sponsible for the scheme desired, and in 1866 they taxed all 
other bank-note issues out of existence. ‘This legislation was 
for the purpose of forcing national-bank-note circulation, and 
was as damnable and far-reaching in its effect as legislation 
usually is which is designed to force vaiues, grant privileges, or 
stimulate industries. It was a fit companion for the protective 
tariff and other similar legislation indulged in by the party that 
was in power at that time. This national-bank act based the 
circulating medium created by it on the Government debt. If 
we have years of peace, development, and prosperity, during 
which our debt is not increased, our circulating medium stands 
still. Should we pay off part of our national debt our circula- 
tion is decreased; if we have war or other trials, increasing 
our national debt, our circulating medium increases. The ex- 
pansion or contraction of our circulating medium under the 
present law bears no relation whatever to our commercial or 
industrial needs or our increase in wealth. The Republicans, 
even, have grown ashamed of this statutory iniquity, the Demo- 
crats have always protested against it, and each party in its 
platform of last year denounced the _resent financial system as 
inadequate and demanded currency revision. 

WHY NOT LEGISLATE PROPERLY RATHER THAN HURRIEDLY? 


The whole country is aroused at Inst to the enormities of the 
present system, and Congress, in obedience to that popular de- 
mand, has to legislate. Will you try to excuse yourselves or 
claim you have obeyed that demand by allowing this bill to be 
enacted? I had rather endure for a while the bad system we 
have, the iniquities of which we understand, than to usher in 
this Trojan horse, loaded with we know not what, and have to 
go through years of struggle and suffering before we under- 
stand its evils. The people of this country are entitled to 
banking and currency legislation that will be permanent, answer 
automatically the demands of commerce, be responsive to the 
strains of business, not subject to the control of any individual 
or board, safe from the domination of any coterie of financiers, 
and giving to the people and to trade the most mobile, inexpen- 
sive, elastic, safe, sound, and stable currency system that it is 
possible for the combined wisdom and courage of this Congress 
to work out; and they are entitled to it as soon as it can be 
worked out, but they do not want a measly makeshift, and there 
is no sueh hurry and pressure as to justify putting on the stat- 
ute books any half-baked and imperfect legislation. 

We can save more time to the people of this country, their 
industrial interests, and the future of the Nation by taking 
the necessary time to do this thing right, examine this spec- 
tacular monster inside and out, through and through, than we 
ean by hurriedly putting through this legislation, which has 
been shoved inside the walls of the Democratie majority with- 
out them knowing the fatal possibilities lurking in its body. 
This piece of legislation is before this House for action with 
the Democrats pledged to pass it; but it is no more understood 
by this House nor by the Democratic Members of this House 
than the historic horse was by the Trojans, and should the 
banks refuse to aceept it and thereby retire the $750,000,000 
in bank-note c‘reulation we now have, it will prove as dis- 
astrous to the industries of this country as the Trojan monster 
proved to the people of Troy. Mr. Burk ey says this is an 
emergency system. We want and we ought to have a perma- 
nent system. Why should we not inaugurate a lasting system 
now, a2 system not dependent on the will or caprice of a Presi- 
dent or a beard? 


THE ALL-PERVASIVE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT UNDER THIS BILL. 


This bill provides a board of seven, appointed directly by the 
President, subject, of course, like the Cabinet, to the President’s 
will, which board has discretionary control over the 12 regional 
banks. The capital of these regional banks is te consist of one- 
fifth of the capital of the respective banks of their districts, 
together with 5 per cent of the deposits of these banks. ‘The 
board has the exclusive power of note issue to the reserve banks, 








the power to cancel the membership of any member bank at dis- 
cretion, the power to accept or reject the security or any part 
of the security offered by the banks, and the power to fix the 
discount rate, with the accompanying power to increase or ¢on- 
tract the circulating medium of the countiy at will. Summarize 
these powers, and you will find that pewer centered in this 
board, which Chairman GutaAss said “could determine the wel- 
fare, happiness, and prosperity of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States,” and majority leader UNbDERwoop 
declared “ resolved itself into faith in the President’s board, the 
whole question being whether the board was angel or devil.” 

The amount of capital subject to the direct control of this 
board, should all the national banks come into the scheme, would 
be 20 per cent of the capital of the banks, or $206,600,000, plus 
5 per eent of the deposits, or $291,250,000, making a total of 
$497,850,000, together with a dominating influence over the en- 
tire national banking interests of the country, composed of 
eapital, surplus, and deposits amounting to $7,708.000.000. 
Should the State and private banking interests come into the 
scheme, it would put under the direct control of the board ad- 
ditional capital amounting to $209,400,000, being one-fifth of 
the capital of such State and private banks, plus 5 per cent of 
their deposits, amounting to $254,450,000 more, aggregating 
under their direct control from State and private banks $463,- 
850,000, and giving them a dominating influence over the en- 
tire wealth affected by the State and private banking interests, 
amounting in capital, surplus, and profits to $7,099,000,000. Jack- 
son said Biddle’s bank, with a capital of only $55,000,000, had 
attempted to control government and “ possessed a power over 
individuals that should not be intrusted even to the Executive, 
though he was directly responsible to the people.” 

If that central bank was a menace because of the enormous 
power it possessed over individuals, the interests and the com- 
merce of this country, with a capital of fifty-five millions, with 
ne control over the general banking interests of the country ex- 
eept as given it by its capital, with no imsight into the inner- 
most workings of each and every banking concern in the coun- 
try such as this board will have, with no monopoly of note 
issue such as is given to the board by this bill, what think you 
of giving into the hands of this board the absolute control of 
$961,000,000, together with a dominating influence over the en- 
tire eapital and surplus and deposits of the banking interests 
of this country, amounting to $14,907,000.000? Not only that, 
besides putting into the hands of the President and his board a 
power infinitely greater than a central bank would have, the 
President has combined with this the political power given him 
by that great office, which is now a dominating influence that 
most Federal officials stand in abject awe of. He appoints the 
members of the Cabinet, has the right te call for their resigna- 
tions at will, and controls the general policy of each department 
of the Government. Combine this with a controlling partner- 
ship with the entire banking interests of the country and you 
have the President controlling the political and financial inter- 
ests, and under this bill his board operates in partnership with 
| the bankers. He has to have their cooperation before this bill 
can become effective, and the banks must have his cooperation 
after they enter the scheme before their business ean be 
profitable. Necessity makes them act together. Where will the 
people come in? We are told to ask no questions; have faith, 
simple faith, Who usually gets a hearing, the man on the 
ground or the trusting man? Who has been favored in this 
Government, the principal business of which for the last 50 
years has been granting favors to those who were sufficiently 
close, powerful, and persistent to get what they wanted? Has 
it been the people with faith? Is it faith or “ eternal vigilance” 
that insures us “life, liberty, and justice”? Jackson said to 
give the President control over the currency and the power at 
that time possessed by the bank of the United States over indi- 
viduals would be as objectionable and as dangerous as to leave 
it as it was, but here is a proposition to concentrate a power 
in the Executive infinitely greater than was dreamed of by 
President Jackson when he made that statement, Jefferson said 
he had an abiding faith in the common judgment of mankind 
and full confidence in their voice when honestly and freely ex- 
pressed. Think you that the people of this country would 
freely express themselves at the ballot box in the face of such 
power as this concentrated in the hands of the President? If 
they did, they would do something this House has not done and 
will not do when the administration steps in with its present 
power, but combine with this the power which is given by this 
bill, according to Mr. Grass and Mr. UNDERWOOD, and you have 
enormously reduced the possibilities of a free expression of the 
Congress or of the people. 

It may be argued that all the banks will not come into this 
scheme, and therefore the wealth subject to the President’s 
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come in the scheme is only an irridescent dream, and the busi- 
ness of the country and the administration is at their mercy. 
If part come in and part stay out, it is not a national financial 
system, but a mess that gives us a national system in part and 
‘ private system in part. 
is the necessity for elasticity in the currency and taking the 
dominating control of the finances away from Wall Street and 
the Money Trust. If the bulk of the financial interests of the 
country does not come into this scheme, the domination of Wall 
Street is not broken, general elasticity of the currency is not 
ebtnined, and the bill is worthless. If they do come in, the 
partnership is established between the Presidency of the United 
States and the bunking interests of this country, and when once 
the partnership is established they are bound to act together. 
Then, with the great financiers acting with the President, where 
are we? There is 2 partnership formed that must be regarded 
by each—a power in the President’s board, Mr. Grass says. to 
affect the interest of every man, woman, and child in the United 
States: a power, Mr. UNDERWOOD says, which makes the whole 
question whether the board be angel or devil. With such power 
in the President and his board, is this a free people and a free 
country? When a board appointed by any one man has discre- 
tionary power to determine the welfare of every man, woman, 
and child in the country, have we iiberty? Is this a free pevple 
and independent when subject to a board which means weal or 
woe as it is angel cr devil? The proponents of this measure 
assure us that the President will not abuse this power, but I 
tell you this is not a free country when its citizens are subject 
to any man’s will. No man is a free man, no nation is a free 
nition, and no people is a free people which is subject to the 
will or caprice of any living mortal or bunch of mortals. ‘This 
would not be chattel slavery, where men and women are put on 
the auction block and sold, but it would be industrial slavery, 
in which the welfare of the people would be subject to the Presi- 
dent’s board, a worse kind of slavery, said Horace Greeley, 
than chattel slavery. I am glad it was not left for me to say 
how absolute and far-resching the power given by this bill to 
the President’s board would be. I am glad the administration’s 
agent in this House, Mr. Grass, said it; I am glad the great 
leader of the majority, Mr. UNDERWoopD, said it. You, the pro- 
ponents of this measure, can not answer by saying this power 
has got to be lodged somewhere, that it is now lodged in Wall 
Street, and that we are commanded by our platform to take it 
away from there; and then, in feigned obedience to that com- 
mand, excuse yourselves by claiming that you have moved it to 
Washington and put it into the hands of the President and his 
board. We are commanded by the platform to obtain banking 
and currency accommodations on terms of absolute security to 
the public and under complete protection from the misuse of 
power. What protection have we here from the misuse of 
power? Faith, faith, faith; faith in man, fallible man, swept 
by all the passions, prejudices, and ambitions, mental misgiv- 
ings, short-sightedness, and misconceptions of man. You may 
hive such faith and confidence in the present Executive that 
you are willing to put such power in his hands, with an abso- 
ute faith that he will never abuse nor misuse it; but he is not 
always to be President; his term or terms will expire; and even 
should he prove to be such a beneficent and wise President as to 
induce you to abandon the platform and keep him two terms, or 
even sweep all precedent aside and continue him in office for 
life, he will not iive always, and we hope this Republic will 
endure, 

THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE 







PRESIDENCY TO GREAT BANKING INTERESTS. 


When he is gone the contro! of this board becomes the greatest 
prize to the financial interests of this country ever held up to 
an interest such as the banking interest to be fought for; and it 
coes not mean the same to one who would administer it 
honestly and rightfully as to one who would make it serve his 
personal ambition and private ends to the utmost. To the one 
it carries with it the honor and the salary; to the other it 
carries with it whatever his ingenuity can make of it. The 
race for it is not equal, nor the reward the same. 
the same only when it is of equal value to the different oppo- 
nents when obtzined. This place becomes to the one a prize 
inestimable, while to the other its limits are fixed. 
formation of this Government we hedged our Executive about 
by law. He had certain functions to perform within a given 
sphere: he was bound by law as other officials. 
and judicial branches were also hedged about by law, limited 
to a given sphere, but this bill 
barriers, gives the financial initiative to the President’s board, 















legislative and judical branches :!so. 


bonrd will not be as great as I bave stated; but if they dv not 
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THE DRAIN ON THE INDUSTRIES IN THE COUNTRY. 

The administration bill forces all national banks to come into 
the system and subscribe one-fifth of their capital stock. paying 
in half of it immediately with the other half subject to call. 
It allows banks 5 per cent cumulative dividend on the capital 
paid in, and an interest in 40 per cent of what the reserve bunk 
makes over and above the 5 per cent on the paid-in capital in 
proportion to their average annual balances with the bank. 
This requirement that the bank subscribe one-fifth of its capital 
and pay one-half of it into the Federal reserve bank a thousand 
miles from home does not weaken or impair the capital of the 
bank, but the community loses the capital and the bank will be 
compelled to withdraw exactly that amount from the business 
of that community and send it as a reserve to the regional 
reserve bank. The community will suffer the loss, and where 
industries are already suffering from lack of capital to develop 
their resources there will be a calamity. This bill collects a 
reserve by diverting capital from sections now starving for 
more and profitably utilizing every cent they have, and you 
console us by telling us we can come to this reservoir and 
borrow it back provided our industries successfully stand the 
shock of having one-tenth its capital drawn off and ean convince 
the President’s board that our securities are better and our 
needs greater than other sections that are clamoring to have 
their paper discounted. 

EXEMPTION OF BANKS FROM TAXATION. 


This bill exempts the capital of the regional reserve banks 
from municipal. county, State. and national taxes. The schools, 
the eleemosynary institutions, the local government are weak- 
ened in the exact proportion this capital bears to the wealth 
of the community. The requirement that the reserve be kept 
with the reserve bank or in its own vaults cuts small banks off 
from correspondents which have heretofore, because of recip- 
rocal relations, accommodated the small banks throughout the 
country and in a way thoroughly satisfactory to the small 
banks. 

This bill is not in answer to any complaint from the small 
banker that he has not been properly treated by his corre- 
spondent banks. He makes no charge against them. His com- 
plaint is against the banking and currency laws that make 
rigid and inelastic our currency, prohibit it from responding to 
trade demand, and concentrate funds in central reserve cities. 
He is satisfied with the treatment he gets at present from his 
correspondent banks. They evidently answer his demands. 
Will your regional reserve bank do more than answer his de- 
mands in a way satisfactory to him? His present correspond- 
“ents answer his demands without taking away from him con- 
trol of one-fifth of his capital and taking away from him one- 
tenth of his capital in cash. What the small banker lacks is 
capital, and what the community he serves lacks is capital, and 
you propose to benefit them by hitting them in the weak place. 
In this bill you are following the doctrine practiced by this 
Government for 50 years. 


To him that hath shall be given, and he shall have in abundance, 
— from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
ath. 
























































REFUNDING 2 PER CENT BONDS INTO 3 PER CENT. 


The concentration of power—unlimited power—in the Pres!- 
dent’s board is not the only bad feature of this bill. It pro- 
poses to refund $750,000,000 of 2 per cent 20-year bonds into 3 
per cents. This change will cost the people of the United States 
1 per cent more on the bonds. and they lose the one-half of i 
per cent on the bank-note circulation, which makes this transac- 
tion cost them 14 per cent annually until the bonds are paid 
off—20 years at least. It amounts to $11,250,000 annually, or 
$225,000,000 in 20 years, nearly a third of that bonded debt. 
The whole interest on those bonds could be and ought to be 
saved to the people of the United States by the use of a little 
backbone, common everyday horse sense, and a pencil. The 
Government at present guarantees the bank-note circulation, 
holds the bonds owned by the banks to secure the Government 
for circulating the bank notes. The Government owes the banks 
the amount of the bonds. The bank owes the Government the 
amount of the bank notes, or is bound to call them in and pay 
them off before it is entitled to its bond placed with the Treas- 
ury to secure the Government against the note circulation. 
The Government pays the bank 2 per cent on the bond; the 
bank pays the Government one-half of 1 per cent on the note 
circulation. The Government could, by agreement with the 
banks, assume complete liability for the note circulation, which 
amounts to the face value of the bonds, and cancel the bonds, 
earry a sufficient redemption fund in the Treasury to secure 
the note circulation, just as it does to-day for the $346,000,000 
greenbacks outstanding, and retire those bank notes as they 
find it to the public interest. But this bill, instead of doing a 
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going to terminate our contract, but if you will accept certain 
alterations in it we will let it rum another year.” Is there 
any confiscation in that? That is all there is in this question 
of law, so learnedly presented by the gentleman. 

I have said this much by way of brief answer to criticisms. 
I wish now to discuss the bill itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, when its structure and pur- 
poses are fully understood, will be found a startling departure 
from anything we have ever had in banking legislation in the 
United States. It violates many ancient precepts of supposed 
political wisdom. It ignores the protest of those who on all 
oceasions hasten to warn us against paternalism; of those who 
insist that the Government should keep out of the banking busi- 
ness; of those who insist that the only proper function of gov- 
ernment is to prevent crime and preserve property, meaning 
thereby to limit the definition of crime to such crude acts and 
deeds as assault, and murder and rape and robbery; and to 
limit the preservation of property to preventing the invasion of 
one’s home, the taking by violence of one’s personal property 
and the like. To prevent wrongs and preserve rights, both per- 
sonal and property, is a great part of the proper purpose of gov- 
ernment and just law, but the refinements and developments of 
modern civilization have taught us that our former narrow con- 
ceptions of the scope and functions of government must give 
way to broader views and higher estimates of the powers and 
duties of the State. We know now that murder may be com- 
mitted by other means than the bludgeon or the dagger, and rob- 
bery by other persons than the highwayman, and that our homes 
and property may be taken away from us by other methods than 
violent ones. Therefore, we have entered the mill and the fac- 
tory and the cities with laws to demand and insure the healthy 
home and workshop of the poor, the safe housing of the well to 
do, and sound and healthful food for all. We have said to the 
hotel builder, “ In doing what you will with your own you must 
not build fire traps,” and to the food vender, “ You must not sell 
poison or tainted food.” We have found that not the poor alone 
but the well to do need to be protected from the wiles and 
schemes and operations of the crafty, the greedy, and the strong, 
and so we have passed laws to prevent combinations and monop- 
olies, laws that seemingly or perhaps really deny the freedom of 
eontract, that fix hours of labor, that protect childhood and 
womanhood and even manhood against the strong and selfish 
who would oppress the helpless by lawful, because not hereto- 
fore prohibited, means beyond the power of endurance. 

We have found there are other kinds of slavery than that wit- 
nessed by iron chains. We have begun to seek to lessen indus- 
trial slavery; we have gone even further than mere prevention 
of wrong, in this broader sense. and concluded that there is a 
wide scope for law and governmental activity outside of mere 
prevention of wrong perpetrated by the strong against the weak, 
and we are building schools and hospitals and giving aid in a 
thousand ways to help the weak and build up the feeble, but 
wherever we do, or try to do, any of these things for the better- 
ment of the great masses we are met by the loud protest of fixed 
wrong and intrenched privilege. At least we are denounced as 
paternalistic and socialistic. Generally the cry is we are de- 
stroying vested rights. we are confiscating private property. 1 
shall not discuss these questions except to say there is no vested 
right in wrong. That if this bill be paternalistic, the English- 
speaking peoples have never refused to‘adopt just such pater- 
nalistic laws when self-preservation or even the undoubted gen- 
eral welfare demanded; their wise purpose always being to pre- 
serve the greatest amount of individualism consistent with the 
highest good for the whole people, and to say further that there 
is no touch or taint of confiscation in the measure. 

I grant that this bill does put the Government into the bank- 
ing business. I shall try to give the reasons why I think the 
Government ought to go or ought to be in the banking business 
to the extent it is put there by this bill. What isa bank? A 
bank creates nothing. Banks keep the money and accounts of 
people who do create and help them deal with each other in their 
commodities. Banks have capital stock, which is money or 
property the banker has earned before he organizes his bank, 
and this practically is the pledge he puts up for the safe-keeping 
of other people’s money. This is the national or State bank as 
we now have it and understand it. 

Sut before the State took hold of the matter and authorized 
a bank charter there was no eapital stock. Indeed, there is 
nothing now to prevent any man from building him a house 
with a vault in it and saying to all men, “Bring me your 
money and I will keep it for you and pay it out on your order 
or pay it back to you on demand.” This was what was done 
by the first bankers. Such men were simply trustees of their 
depositors. There was nothing to prevent such a man from 
receiving money and giving a note for it and loaning money and 





taking a note for it. Centuries ago the bank and banker 
proved themselves the finest development of commercial method. 
the best instrumentality of barter and trade, and of lending and 
borrowing money; but banking developed something else which 
I will try to illustrate. Let 100 men engage in gainful indus- 
try, earning money. They barter and trade and lend and bor- 
row among each other. They select one of their number to keep 
their monéy and accounts with each other. It at once appears 
that the one man can do this with great saving and convenience 
to all. At first, doubtless, they would pay him a fixed wage 
and themselves take all the profits or interest paid by bor- 
rower to lender. If a whole State were to do this. employing 
their custodian and bookkeeper to keep the money and accounts 
of its citizens, we would have a Government bank pure and 
simple. But I expect the 100 men would soon sny to the man 
they had selected, “We do not care to look after this matter. 
We will lend.you our money and you loan it out to others. You 
pay us a certain interest and keep the money safely, loaning 
it safely for what you can get above what you pay us.” In 
this wav a private bank might start. At least this is the prin- 
ciple upon which private banking rested—the free banking so 
loved and lauded in the past. No expital stock was pledged to 
secure the deposit. Only the personal word and honesty of the 
banker was the depositor’s security. 

Now, in this little community of 100 men I have been talking 
about, the only man who added nothing of his earnings to the 
money in the bank was the elected or selected or self-constituted 
banker. But when that community was angmented to a thou- 
sand men or several thousand men and the bank had been run- 
ning for 10 or 20 years it frequently happened that the earning 
members of the community had paid to their banker in interest 
enough more than the banker had paid to them to make the 
banker by far the richest man in the community. There was 
nothing wrong in this. The banker was wise, was honest, and 
effected a great saving to the other members of the community, 
and this was all fair and right so far. The free-banking advo- 
eates will say: Since this was all right. why not leave it at 
that? But people found that sometimes the banker did not 
have good judgment, made bad loans, lost their money, and 
was not able to pay back to his depositors, or he speculated 
and lost their money that way, or, as sumetimes happened, he 
was dishonest and decamped between two suns with their 
money. Then people wanted something else. Apparently they 
applied to the Government to help them, and I have yet to find 
the man with the hardihood to say they ought not to have done 
so. Then the Government went into paternalism and into the 
banking business so far as to pass bank-charter laws, to pro- 
vide for bank stock companies. the stock to be paid in by sub- 
scribers and to be held as pledge for the security of the deposi- 
tors, and the law placed officers in charge of the bank and in 
custody of the assets of the bank subject to special pains and 
penalties for neglect of duty or for corrupt or dishonest acts: 
and then the paternal Government got very particular and had 
inspectors visit the banks, and did a great many other things in 
the interest of the public. 

Now, under the extreme ideas of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick], what had the Government to do with all this 
matter of safeguarding stockholder and depositor and the public 
generally? But banks, corporate creatures of the State, were 
still allowed great latitude, and we had in this tountry an era 
of wildcat banking, with thousands of bank notes issued. Other 
countries had the same, but we seem to have outstripped all 
others in the last century in the wildness of our wildcat banks. 
During all this time there were good banks and good bankers, 
but for a while they seemed the exception and not the rule. 

In my opinion it was a good thing that came out of the War 
between the States, that war necessities caused the Federal 
Government to drive all irresponsible bank notes, together with 
some good ones, out of circulation by taxation and to permit no 
bank notes to be issued except such as were as good as the Gov- 
ernment itself—notes based on the bonds of the Government. 
For that time that was perhaps the best law they could have 
passed. The same law threw its paternal care also very strongly 
about the depositors. It made stockholders in the bank subject 
to double liability for the debts of the bank, and provided peri- 
odical Government inspection of the books and condition of the 
bank, and assumed the right, without due process of law, to 
take charge of rotten banks. The Government went further into 
paternalism and into the banking business by, from time to time, 
going to the relief of banks when a crash’or crisis impended and 
placing millions of dollars of its own in their vaults; but this 
act of paternalism banks and bankers have not complained of, 
since it gave them great benefit and brought nothing to the 
Government. And then we prepared to go into paternalism and 
into the banking business still further by passing the Aldrich- 
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Vreeland emergency currency measure, by which we proposed, 
if a panic threatened, to help the whole people, and especially 
the banks, by issuing and delivering to the banks five hundred 
millions of authorized notes on certain collateral they might be 
unable to realize on elsewhere, in order to enable them to meet 
their obligations and tide over emergencies; and this act of 
paternalism and socialism and going into the banking business 
was not objected to by the banks. And then we éstablished 
postal savings banks, which would give safety to depositors 
when banks were not safe; and here the bankers did kick, since 
for the first time the banker was not to get all the benefit from 
the Government’s banking activities. So that, Mr. Chairman, 
the Government is already in the banking business up to its 
neck. [Applause.] We are already paternally trying in every 
way, at all times, to help the people and the banks through our 
currency and money handling activities, without profit, but at 
some burden and some risk, perhaps, to the Government. Does it 
not seem late in the day to cry out against paternalism and the 
Government going into the banking business? Is it not all the 
ery of a selfish interest that is willing to ride on the back of 
the Government's horse, but unwilling to part with any of the 
profits it derives from the people through the service rendered 
with the aid of the Government? 

But, Mr. Chairman, another phase of this question is that our 
Government is almost or perhaps quite the largest depositor in 
the world in banks. Its deposits have been practically hereto- 
fore without interest, and it is practically never a borrower from 
the banks. We must deposit it unless we would lock up the 
great revenues of the Government in the Treasury vaults, taking 
it out of circulation. We do not want to do this, so we ought 
to deposit our money in the banks that it may enter the chan- 
nels of trade and industry. If we deposit it, who has more or 
as much interest in the banks as our Government. Ought these 
vast deposits be made without charge to the banks or profit to 
the Government? I say it with some diffidence, but it seems to 
me that a proper handling of the fiscal affairs of this stupen- 
dous Government requires that it be interested in what should 
be the great banking system of the United States. Any citizen 
or corporation having and handling such vast sums should take 
a very great interest in banking, and is the Government a faith- 
ful servant of the people if having the means of rightly earning 
something, having 10 talents, it buries them in a napkin or 
turns them over to another for another's profit? 

But, Mr. Chairman, from another viewpoint, paternalistic, 
if you please, the question of the Government’s participation or 
at least controlling supervision of banking seems more impor- 
tant still. All the people are interested in having a banking 
system as nearly perfect as may be. The great revenues of the 
Government should not be locked up. Neithtr should the great 
banks be allowed to lock up their currency as they do in times 
of stress, because there is no coordination and cooperation be- 
tweenthem. It happens under our present system that in times of 
stress the only money not locked up is the Government’s money. 
In Germany the great national bank, the Reichsbank, practically 
controls the cash or currency of the Empire, but holds itself at 
all times ready to discount to any amount the prime paper of 
any of the solvent banks of Germany, so that practically what 
cash the Reichsbank has each and every bank in Germany also 
has to the extent of its prime commercial paper, and in time of 
stress every bank has a ready helper. Here in the United 
States, with a crisis emminent, no bank holds itself ready to 
aid another. Each bank is independent of every other, and is 
scurrying to and fro to get cash in its vaults. 

It is every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
They all, and each of them, may in a vague way desire that 
other banks might not fail on account of the ultimate evil con- 
sequences to the public and therefore to themselves, but that 
desire is weak and remote in comparison with the desire to pro- 
tect themselves individually and especially against immediate 
danger, and consequently has practically no effect upon their 
conduct. In the mad panic desire to escape from the burning 
building every man tramples and crushes every other man who 
may fall in his pathway. This condition will be greatly relieved, 
if not entirely removed, by this bill because it will provide each 
member bank with a source from which it can draw needed 
cash or currency by discounting its prime paper. It will render 
the prime paper of our banks equal to cash, just as it is in Ger- 
many. I believe this system stronger and better than the Ger- 
man Reichsbank. Let me present another matter. I said 
a while ago that if one man as banker kept the money and ac- 
counts for a thousand other men who were engaged in creative 
industry, earning money, that the banker by receiving deposits 
from some and loaning to others would perhaps in 10 or 20 
years become the richest man in the community, having in the 
meantime created nothing. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, we have reached a worse point than that 
in this country, and perhaps it is the same over the world. 
The community of a thousand men for whom the banker keeps 
money and accounts, from whom the banker borrows and to 
whom ‘the banker loans, has become, here, a great Nation of 
90,000,000 of people, and to go back no further under the system 
we have had since our great war our bankers have been stead- 
ily accumulating by the interest route the earning of the indus- 
tries until the national banks alone have a capital stock of over 
one billion with a surplus, perhaps, of more than another billion 
and with deposits from the people of perhaps eight billions, ali 
of which they control and all of which constitutes their working 
eapital with which they are building up still further accumu- 
lations and by which even now they dominate the large trans- 
portation companies and to a great extent the whole industrial 
empire of the United States. Is not it time for the Government 
to wake up and get into the banking business for its self-preser- 
vation if not for the protection of the liberties and general 
welfare of the people? The bill before the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, is such a waking up. 

I wish to present its main features in such a way as to give 
a clear idea of its character as a banking system; in such a way 
as that the people of my district may fairly understand it if 
they will read what I say. The system begins with a “ reserve 
bank organization committee,” whose function is simply to 
place the system on its feet—to organize it. This committee is 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, and when it 
has divided the country into 12 Federal reserve districts and 
organized in each such district a Federal reserve bank having 
a capital of at least $5,000,000, as directed by the law, its 
functions cease. After that, when the Federal reserve board, 
as provided, has been appointed by the President, the system is 
upstanding. It is on its feet; it is organized. The Federal 
reserve board is its capstone. Its pillars are the 12 regional 
reserve banks, and its foundations are the member banks in 
each of the regional districts. 

The Federal reserve board is composed of seven members. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency are ex officio three of the 
members, and the President appoints four others. In naming 
these four not more than two of them may be of any one po- 
litical party and no two may be from the same Federal re- 
serve district or the same geographical division of the country. 
All the members of the board must be confirmed by the Senate. 
No member may be an officer or stockholder in any bank or 
banking institution. The creation of this “ Federal reserve 
board,” with the powers given it, so criticized and belabored 
by the enemies of the bill, is the strongest evidence that our 
Government is at last awake. It is appoiuted as I have stated, 
it meets in the Nation’s Capital, under the eye of the Nation’s 
chief and the people’s representatives, and must report its op- 
erations, which in great measure direct or control the op- 
erations of the 12 Federal reserve banks, annually to Congress. 

It has power— 

First. To examine all the books, and so forth, of the reserve 
banks, require reports, and publish weekly a statement show- 
ing their condition. 

Second. To permit or require in emergency the rediscounting 
by one reserve bank of the discounted prime paper of another 
reserve bank, a power that may be needed to make liquid the 
entire resources of the whole system and make its whole 
strength available where it is needed in time of strain. 

Third. To suspend the reserve requirements as to deposits 
and so render bank assets available for emergencies in which 
they would be needed. 

Fourth. To regulate and supervise the issue and retirement of 
Federal reserve notes and thus break the strangle hold, if 
necessary, of any giant money combination, while ordinarily 
giving only such elasticity as any truly proper currency should 
have by making prime paper readily convertible into cash or 
currency. 

Fifth. To increase the number of reserve districts, if needed ; 
that is, if it shall be found that there is still further need to 
decentralize money or banking power. 

Sixth. To remove for just cause the officials of the reserve 
banks and to remoye at discretion certain of the directors of 
such banks, if they do not truly represent the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or commercial interests as required by the law. 

Seventh. To write off worthless assets of such banks. 

Eighth. To suspend the operation of a reserve bank for 
violations of the law and to appoint a receiver therefor. 

These are the board’s substantial powers and they are ample. 
Under them the reserve banks will be cooperative and, by the 
aid of the reserve banks in the rediscounting of prime paper, 
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all the member banks will be coordinated into a system of such 
strength as to weather any storm. They are great powers, but 
they are all for good. Let me tell you some of the powers for 
evil which this reserve board does not have, things it can not 
do. which a central bank, so much desired by Wall Street, 
eould do: 

First. This board can not loan one dollar. " 

Second. It can not earn one dollar. 

Third. It can not own one dollar. 

Fourth. It can not borrow one dollar. 

Fifth. It can not finance an enterprise..- 

Sixth. It can not be interested in an enterprise. 

Seventh. It can not crush an enterprise. 

Highth. It can not finance a candidate or a campaign. 

After the Federal reserve board comes the Federal reserve 
bank. There will at first be 12 of them, one for each Federal 
reserve district. They are abont as much public as private in- 
stitutions. They are severally based and built on the individual 
or member banks of the several districts. The member banks 
are each required to subscribe for stock in their respective re- 
serve banks to an amount equal to 20 per cent of their own 
capital stock ahd to pay in one-half that amount. The other 
half is subject to be called for only in case of need to meet the 
obligations of the reserve bank. The stock so subscribed by 
the member banks is the only stock in the Federal reserve 
banks, so that the latter is the link that binds together all the 
banks of each district. 

fhe reserve bank has nine directors. Six of them are elected 
by the member banks, eaeh bank, great and small, having an 
equal voice in their election. ‘Three of these six may be offi- 
cers or stockholders of the member banks, but the other three 
must not be officers or directors of any other bank or banking 
institution and must be fairly representative of the commercial, 
agricuitural, or industrial interests. These latter three are 
subject to removal at diseretion by the Federal reserve board. 
The remaining three directors are chosen by the Federal reserve 
board, and one of these is made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the bank and “ Federal reserve agent,” representing 
the “ Federal reserve board” in its relations and dealings with 
the bank. It is provided that these banks shall be the fiscal 
agents of the Government, and all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment are to be regularly deposited with them and disbursed by 
checks drawn on them, this service to be free to the Govern- 
ment. The Government funds are apportioned among these 
banks under equitable provisions by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. with the approval of the reserve board. The reserve banks 
have no other depositors, and may have none, except the Gov- 
ernment, the member banks, and other reserve banks, when 


permitted or required to make deposits by the reserve board. | 


Underlying, as I have said, the reserve banks are the individual 
or member banks. which are naticnal banks organized as now— 
except they are not required to own any United States bonds— 
and State banks which comply with the requirements of the 
law. These hold the stock of the reserve bank and are the base 
of the whole system. 

The reserve bank’s operations are confined to the purposes 
named in the bill; that is, to conduct the fiscal operations of 
the Government and strengthen and support the member bank 
while making liquid the currency system. 
consists of its paid-in stock and deposits made with it by the 
Government and by the member banks and of the Treasury 
notes provided by this bill. These Treasury notes are issued by 
the Government and loaned to the reserve banks jin this way: 
Whenever a reserve bank needs such currency it takes from its 
prime paper which it has discounted for member banks the 
kind of paper described in section 14 of the bill, to the amount 
desired, and applies to the reserve board through its own local 
Federal reserve agent for the currency, tendering such prime 
paper as collateral. If the application is granted by the re- 
serve board, the currency is turned over to the bank through 
the reserve agent. Whenever the reserve bank pays out any 
of these notes it segregates and sets aside in its own vaults 
334 per cent of the amount thereof in gold or lawful money for 
their redemption. 

The bank is charged when it receives the notes such rate of 
interest as is fixed by the reserve board. It may use this cur- 
rency in rediscounting paper of the member banks of the kind 
described. in section 14 and member banks use it as currency 
just as present bank notes are used. These notes are not legal 
tender, but are receivable for all public dues, and the ample 
provisions for their redemption by the reserve banks or the 
Government on demand makes them as good as gold. 

It is provided that the earnings of the reserve banks shall 
be, after payment of all necessary expenses and the interest 
paid to the United States on its deposits, divided thus— 
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First. A dividend of 5 per cent shall be paid on the paid-in 
capital stock. 

Second. One-half of the remaining net earnings shall be paid 
into a surplus fund until the surplus equals 20 per cent of the 
paid-in capital steck. 

Third. Of the entire remaining net earnings, 60 per cent shall 
be paid to the United States and 40 per cent-to the member or 
stockholding banks in proportion to their average deposits with 
the bank. The bank is allowed to pay no interest on deposits 
except to the United States. The earnings of the United States 
from the reserve banks go to pay off our bonded debt. 

Mr. Chairman, bankers have complained of the burdens 
placed on them by this law. It has been claimed that the stock 
subscription with only 5 per cent dividend allowed is a great 
burden, and that the advantages arising under this law would 
not inure to the benefit of country banks, because they would 
have no paper eligible to rediscount under the law. I desire to 
examine both of these claims. A bank having $100,000 capital 
stock must subscribe for $20,000 stock in the reserve bank of its 
district and pay in $10,000, on which it may receive only $500 
as dividend. If the normal earnings of the bank were 10 per 
cent on its capital stock, it would seem that instead of earning 
$10,000 per annum, as it would under the present law, it would 
only earn $9,500, or 93 per cent, under this law; but let us look 
a little closer. 

A bank with $100,000 capital stock usually has a surplus and 
deposits, and its working capi'al now consists of its paid-in eap- 
ital stock, its surplus, and 85 per cent of its deposits (when 
it keeps all ifs reserve in its own vaults or gets no interest on 
any of it). Now suppose the First National Bank of Smithville 
has $100,000 capital stock, $100,000 surplus, and $200,000 de- 
posits. The proposed law reduces the reserve requirement from 
15 to 12 per cent, but counting the reserves as the same under 
the present and under the proposed law, a correct statement of 
the earnings of this bank under the two different laws would 
be as follows: 

Under present law: 
I lca a cPancinte en et hoe irdcrenecehe aerate ela $100, 000 
ade Aihara dtd eeptansis de tehebler nabdomeanceaaionnbencmabiichdesinenenubitnse 100, 600 


A oes Abin hey tential cl clhhccommttcheiconnichi 


200, 000 

Re A ccousdi-iaicaaiciniicipaes teint bniagnitiniilninabadliiaesick 370, 0OO 
Under proposed law: 

Capital stock (less subscription) ..._..-.._____________ 90, 000 

SN sii nits eect cle leila linia lshcaas 100, 000 

| EPs cadichiak cies aatlt iteiduthaapla taste tieitecihiaiaiaataiedala ails 200, 000 

I HN tices tstarnaes-dasnpinnecrspatiensieeeahettivepededg npeentinitinignioommamnenineningliadimas 360, 000 


If this bank earns 8 per cent on its working capital, under 
the present law its earnings would be $29,600, or 29.6 per cent 
on its capital. Under the proposed law its earnings would be 
$29,300, or 29.3 per cent on its capital. If its earnings were 6 
per cent on its working capital, under the present law it would 
earn $22,200, or 22.2 per cent on its capital, while under the pro- 
posed law it would earn $22,100, or 22.1 per cent on its capital 
stock. If its earnings were 5 per cent on its working capital 
then, under the present law it would earn $18.500, or 18.5 per 


| cent on its capital stock, while under the proposed law it would 


earn precisely the same. I submit these figures and hope to be 
shown my error, if there is any error in them, and I submit that 
the national banker who can not bear the burden shown has 


| only a weak strain of patriotism if this system is well designed 
Its working capital | 


for the good of the country, save and except for this burden on 
the banks. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, the figures I have given are unfair to 
In the first place, I have made no allow- 
ance for the fact that under this bill the bank will be required 
to hold 3 per cent less reserve against its deposits than is re- 
quired now, which would give this bank $6,000 more working 
capital from its deposits under the new law than under the 
old. Furthermore, I have assumed that the bank would not 
earn anything from its deposits in the reserve bank, although 
I believe it will. This is offset in part by the fact that I have 
not taken account of the 9 per cent of their reserves which 
country banks now generally deposit with the reserve city banks 
and draw some interest on. I did not do so becanse I think that 
practice ought to be stopped, whether we pass this bill or not. 
It is the lure of a small gain that tempts the smaller banks, 
to their own hurt and to the country’s hurt. Certainly it will 
not be contended that country banks will have less deposits or 
make fewer loans by reason of this law. On the contrary, I 
believe that with better discounting opportunities, less reserve 
requirements, and a justifiable feeling of greater safety under 
this law the banks can and will make greater loans. 

I come now to the rediscount feature of the bill and the 
claim of some of our country banks that they are not to receive 
any benefits under that provision. I have read section 14 of 
the bill over and over again. I have listened to every discus- 
sion of it in Congress. In my own opinion and in the opinion of 
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the chairman and every member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that section will come to the relief of every small bank 
in the United States if they desire to use it. I think bankers 
should acquaint themselves and their merchants and other 
customers with its terms and advise their customers how to 
arrange their credit paper for possibly utilizing its benefits. 

Under this section, if a farmer trades with his merchant all 
during the spring for supplies while he is making his crop and 
gives his note, due October 1 or November 1, and the merchant 
wants money from his banker, he can indorse that note to his 
banker and get the money, and on the ist day of August the 
banker can rediscount that note with the reserve bank of his 
district and get the cash on it; and thus the local bank can 
get in the crop-moving season practically the full sum of all the 
moneys he has advanced during the crop-making season, and 
with this new supply of cash he is ready again to help the 
farmer and all other classes needing ready money. The mer- 
chant’s paper and industrial paper has the same standing as 
the farmer’s. If the banker sees proper he may loan the money 
to the farmer in the first instance and have the note redis- 
counted by the reserve bank. The Federal reserve bank will 
always be able to rediscount such paper as described in section 
14—that is, ‘‘ Notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes ”—and having 
a maturity of not more than 90 days, because if it has not sufli- 
cient funds on hand it may make application to the Government 
and secure the Treasury notes authorized by this law upon this 
kind of paper as collateral. I have said “having a maturity 
of not more than 90 days”; by that is meant that when the 
paper is rediscounted with a reserve bank it shall have not 
more than 90 days to run. When made it might have had 6 
months or longer to run. 

Of course, there are restrictions and safeguards in the law, 
but its terms are so broad and liberal that good short-term 
paper of the kind described will always be convertible by the 
banks into cash. Perhaps I ought to further discuss the details 
of the issue and circulation of the Federal reserve notes, but I 
can only take time to say a few words. There is no limit to 
them in amount except the discretion of the Government, but the 
Government has no interest in them except to provide for the 
necessities of commerce, industry, and agriculture. They are 
issued by the Government, but the Government does not pay 
them out on its own obligations. They are not issued by the 
banks, but they are issued only to the reserve banks and 
through them to the member banks, and through them to the 
people. They are the obligations of the Government in name 
and fact, but they have back of them and between the Govern- 
ment and any loss, first, the Government’s absolute control of 
their issue; second, 100 per cent collateral, approved by the 
Government and indorsed by some member bank; third, the 
entire assets of the reserve bank to which they are issued, and, 
besides this, one-third of its amount in gold or lawful money of 
the United States is set apart for its redemption by the reserve 
bank whenever it is paid out by the reserve bank. 

In conclusion, this banking system will give our farming com- 
munity, our working people—the small man—everywhere an 
opportunity to make paper that can be rediscounted by the local 
bank with the reserve bank. By such rediscount the local bank 
can get further money in order to extend further credit. This 
system when put into operation will revolutionize the banking 
conditions of the country banking communities and of the great 
masses of our people. It is a grand conception, that, in my 
mind, will work out a grand fruition for the benefit of the 
whole country. It will break down the tyranny of the money 
power in the great centers, which grows every year more potent 
for evil. A new era will come to our people who have nestled 
down in their homes without any conception of the subtle 
influences, undermining the independent status and individual- 
ism of the average man. It will give them a new and, I trust, 
a right conception of the power and beneficence of our great 
Government. It is a measure that will help our people and 
take away no shred of their liberties. It is a measure that 
will help our banks, while it subjects them to the power of the 
Government and subordinates them to the welfare of all the 
people. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SmitrH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the National Gov: 
ernment is charged with the duty of furnishing a system of cur- 
rency which will meet the needs of its people. This duty is not 
peculiar to our own form of government, but is recognized by 
all the great nations of the world. Neither is this duty a recent 
economic discovery, but it has been generally accepted since the 
estabiishment of the earliest governments. 

The framers of the Constitution recognized the necessity of 
placing in the General Government the power to provide a suit- 
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able system governing the medium of exchange. 
tion 8, of the Constitution provides: 

The Congress shall have power— 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures. 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States. 

After the lapse of 125 years, notwithstanding the Constitution 
in express terms. makes it the imperative duty of Congress to 
provide a monetary system suitable and adequate to meet the 
country’s needs, it is admitted on all sides that our banking 
and currency system is inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the present day. 

It is in response to a general demand for a better system that 
the proposed banking and currency bill was introduced in this 
House. ‘ 


Article I, see. 


COMMITTEE METHODS, 


If this bill when ready for passage is, on the whole, an im. 
provement over our present system, I shall vote for it, notwith- 
standing its many defects and notwithstanding the methods 
adopted by the majority members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and of the House in excluding the minority members 
from the committee room and from this legislative Chamber 
when this bill was being considered. 

A more dangerous and unwarranted method of legislation has 
never been perpetrated—this in the face of the fact that the 
country as a whole has demanded that this legislation should 
be nonpartisan. 

* There is an imperative demand for legislation— 

(1) That will prevent the concentration of the money and 
credits of the country in one financial center, there to be used 
on the stock exchange for speculative and gambling purposes to 
the detriment and often to the complete’ destruction of legiti- 
mate business and in utter disregard of the rights of the public. 

(2) That will provide an elastic currency which will expand 
and contract with the rising and falling tides of trade. 

(3) That will make it impossible for any set of men, either 
through private corporations or political organizations, to con- 
trol the money and credits of this country. 

As to the first of these, it is obvious that so long as speculation 
in futures and options is permitted to continue in the manner 
it is at the present time this bill will not be a complete rem- 
edy, I am inclined to believe, however, that it will tend to de- 
centralize the flow of money, and to that extent will be an 
improvement over the present system, providing that the Fed- 
eral reserve board is properly constituted. 

As to the second, I believe that if the law is fairly and equi- 
tably carried out by the Federal reserve board without favor 
or prejudice against any section of. our country, we will have 
a currency that will expand and contract according to the de- 
mands of trade. 

As to the third, I likewise am of the opinion that if the Fed- 
eral reserve board is properly constituted this bill will make it 
impossible for any set of men, either through private corpora- 
tions or political organizations, to control the money and credit 
of this country. 

POLITICS IN RESERVE BOARD. 

The bill provides that the Federal reserve board shall con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and four other members chosen by the President of the United 
States, by and with the consent of the Senate. Of the four 
non-Cabinet members thus appointed by the President, not more 
than two shall be of the same political party. One shall be 
designated by the President to serve for a term of two, one for 
four, one for six, and one for eight years, respectively, and 
thereafter each non-Cabinet member appointed shall serve for 
eight years unless sooner removed for cause by the President. 

Thus it will be seen that the Federal reserve board provided 
for in this act consists of seven members, four of whom—that is, 
the majority—shall retire immediately upon each change of 
administration, their successors to be appointed by the incoming 
President. To make the control of the banking and currency 
system of this country the prize of every national election is 
to place in the hands of partisan politics a power for evil the 
magnitude of which is almost beyond comprehension. 

Where the majority of the board know that unless their party 
wins in the election their tenure of office will be terminated 
on the following 4th day of March, is it not within the range of 
probability that the majority will seek to perpetuate them- 
selves and their party in power by using to their own advan- 
tage and for political purposes the tremendous power placed in 
their hands by this act? 


BOARD IDEA NOT OBJECTIONABLD, 


I do not wish to be misunderstood. I stand unequivocally 
for a governmental nonpartisan Federal reserve board, to be 
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appointed by the President of the United States upon the pas- 
sage of this act; but I believe that the tenure of office of the 
members should be so arranged that in the future no incom- 
ing President shall immediately have the appointing power of 
a majority of the board as is provided for by this act. The 
poard should be a Government board, but it should not be a 
political machine. To place in the hands of a political machine 
the powers vested in this Federal reserve board is dangerous. 
The misuse or abuse of those powers by a political machine for 
self-perpetuation would be a calamity. 


POWERS OF BOARD. 


The powers enumerated on this exhibit are the specified 
powers expressly conferred on the Federal reserve board by 
this act. They are as follows: 


1. To readjust Federal reserve districts created by the reserve bank 
organization committee. 

2, To create new and additional districts to those created by the 
reserve bank organization committee. 

3. To prescribe regulations for establishing branch offices of Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

4. To designate the three directors of the Federal reserve bank 
specified in this act as class C. 

5. To remove any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank. 

6. To designate the chairman of the board of directors of Federal 
reserve bank. 

7. To prescribe regulations for maintenance of local office of Fed- 
eral reserve board on premises of Federal reserve bank, 

8. To designate the Federal reserve agent. 

9. To require and receive reports of Federal reserve agents. 

10. To fix compensation of Federal reserve agents. 

11. To review proceedings of boards of directors of Federal reserve 
banks fixing compensation of themselves. 

12. To remove chairman of board of directors of 
bank at pleasure and without notice. 

13. To prescribe rules and regulations for permitting State banks 
and trust companies to become members of Federal reserve bank. 

14. To pass upon applications of State banks and trust companies 
to become members of Federal reserve bank. 

15. To establish by-laws governing applications of State banks for 
membership. . 

16. To require surrender of stock of State banking association or 
trust company upon receipt from Federal reserve bank of cash-paid 
subscription, 

17. To require Federal reserve bank upon notice to suspend State 
banking association or trust company and make payment to suspended 
member for its stock. ° 

18. To levy semiannual assessments on Federal reserve banks for 
expenses. 

19. To examine accounts, 
serve bank. 

20. To require such statements and reports of Federal reserve banks 
as it may deem necessary. 

21. To permit rediscount by Federal 
other Federal reserve banks. 

22. To compel Federal reserve banks to rediscount paper of other 
Federal reserve banks. 

23. To suspend reserve requirements for not more than 30 days. 

24. To renew suspensions of reserve requirements for periods of 
not more than 15 days. 

5 graduated tax upon the amounts by which re- 


Federal reserve 


books, and affairs of each Federal re- 


reserve banks of paper of 


25. To establish a 
serve requirements of act may be permitted to fall below level pro- 
vided for in act. 

26. To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

27. To add to number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associa- 
tions are subject to the reserve requirements of this act. 

28. To reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein as country banks at its discretion. 

29. To suspend officials of Federal reserve banks. 

30. To remove officials of Federal reserve banks for incompetency, 
fraud, or deceit. 

31. To require writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

32. To suspend for cause relating to violation of any of the provisions 
of this act the operations of any Federal reserve bank. 

33. To appoint a receiver for any Federal reserve bank for cause 
relating to violation of provisions of this act. 

34. To determine or define the character of paper eligible for discount. 

35. To fix the amount which cash reserve of Federal reserve bank 
must exceed outstanding demand liabilities to permit discount of paper 
for member banks. 

36. To prescribe rules and regulations governing the purchase and 
sale in the open market by Federal reserve banks of bankers’ bills and 
bills of exchange. 

87. To review rates of discounts fixed by Federal reserve banks. 

38. To grant or refuse applications of Federal reserve banks to open 
and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies there for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting 
foreign bills of exchange. 

39. To approve apportionment made by Secretary of Treasury of Goy- 
ernment funds deposited in Federal reserve banks, 

40. To charge interest on Government deposits at joint discretion of 
Federal reserve board and Secretary of Treasury. 

41. To issue Federal reserve notes. 

42. To call upon Federal reserve banks at any time for additional 
security for Federal reserve notes issued to them. 

43. To assign letter or serial number to Federal reserve bank for 
notes issued to it. 

44. To require in its discretion Federal reserve banks to maintain on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 
per cent of notes issued to them. 

45. To grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application 
of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes. 

46. To establish rate of interest to be paid on Federal reserve notes. 

47. To prescribe regulations governing substitution of collateral se- 
curity for the protection of Federal reserve notes, 
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48. To make and promulgate from time to time regulations governing 
the transfer of funds at par among Federal reserve banks. 

9. To exercise at its discretion the functions of a clearing house for 
Federal reserve banks. 

, 50. To designate a Federal reserve bank to act as clearing 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to in- 
terrupt the gentleman, has not the gentleman got his trolley 
mixed? I think the gentleman is reading two numbers ahead, 
and I want to call attention to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In this list of powers from which 
I am reading I have combined some of the powers which are 
stated separately in the exhibit. Hence the numbers do not 
correspond. 

Mr. KINDEL. 
number. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
bers do not correspond. 

51. To require each Federal reserve bank to exercise functions of 
clearing house for its shareholding banks. 

52. To prescribe period within which and regulations under which 
national-bank notes remaining outstanding after 20 years from the 
passage of this act may be recalled and redeemed by national banking 
associations. . 

53. To require Federal reserve banks to maintain lawful reserve. 

54. To appoint receivers for Federal reserve banks failing to main- 
tain lawful reserve. 

55. To require examination of affairs of national banking associations 
as often as it deems necessary. 

56. To determine salaries to be received by bank examiners. 

57. To assess expenses of bank examinations upon associations ex- 
amined. 

58. To require examinations of national banking associations 
serve cities. 

59. To require examinations of Federal reserve banks. 

60. To add to the list of cities from time to time in which national 
banks shall not be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate. 

61. To exempt savings departments of national banking associations 
from any and every restriction upon classes or kinds of business govern- 
ing national banks. 

2. To prescribe rules and regulations governing savings departments 
of national banks. 

63. To make and publish lists of securities, paper, bonds, and other 
forms of investment which savings departments of national banks shall 
be authorized to buy, it not being necessary that said lists be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

64. To prescribe conditions and circumstances under which national 
banking associations capitalized at a million dollars or more may estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries. 

65. To approve or reject applications of national banks to establish 
foreign branches. 

66. To perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied 
in this act, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether he has made any enumeration of 
the implied powers conferred by this proposed bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I wish to say that no man living 
could make an enumeration of the implied powers of this act. 
That is a matter only to be determined as the occasion for its 
exercise may arise. The implied powers often exceed the speci- 
fied powers. 

Mr. GRAY. I would like to inquire if the gentleman has 
made a list of the powers exercised by the President of the 
United States and compared that in order to see whether—— 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. No; I have not. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to ask whether I had made a list of the 
powers of the President of the United States to see whether 
these powers overlap the powers given to the Federal reserve 
board? 

Mr. GRAY. In order to see where the greater power lies— 
whether the office of the President should be abolished because 
of so many powers—— 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I want to say it does not take 
much time to arrive at a conclusion on that. If this board is 
constituted according to the present bill, new and additional 
powers will be conferred upon the President of the United 
States far exceeding any he now possesses. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
has he got something else to suggest in place of this? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. I shall suggest an amend- 
ment, and will call attention to it later on. 

The unenumerated powers so modestly and unassumingly em- 
braced within the authority given “to perform the duties, func- 
tions, or services specified or implied in this act” are the most 
important and far-reaching of all of its powers. 

Under the provisions of this act relating to the issue of Fed- 
eral reserve or Treasury notes is this express power: 

The said board shall also have the right to grant in whole or in part 
or to reject entirely the application of any Federal reserve bank for 
federal reserve notes. 

George H. Shirley, chairman of the American Bureau of Po- 
litical Research, in a memorial entitled “‘ Stable money, new 
freedom, and safe banking” (S. Doc. No. 135), after felicitating 
upon the success of the Democratic Party at the last election, 
calls attention to the tremendous political power in the hands 


house for 


3ut the gentleman is reading the wrong 


I have just stated why the num- 
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of the first and second national banks of this country in Presi- 
dent Jackson’s day by terming it the “greatest power then in 
polities.” What was the power of those banks at that time com- 
pared with the power of the proposed Federal board if used for 
political purposes? 

PRESIDENT JACKSON’S VIEWS. 

Let us see what President Jackson said about that power. 
In the report read by him to his Cabinet in September, 1833, 
after stating the facts showing the abuse of its powers by the 
national bank, he summarizes his conclusion in these words: 

The bank is thus converted into a vast electioneering engine which 
means to embroil the country in deadly feuds and under cover of ex- 
penditures in themselves improper extend its corruption through all the 
ramifications of society. 

In that same report President Jackson further says: 

It is the desire of the President that the control of the banks and 
the currency shall, as far as possible, be entirely separated. from the 
political power of the country as well as wrested from an institution 
which has already attempted to subject the Government to its will. 

In his farewell address, delivered March 4, 1837, President 
Jackson said: 

Recent events have proved that the paper-money system of this 
country may be used as an engine to undermine your free institutions, 
and that those who desire to engross all power in the hands of the few 
and to govern by corruption or force are aware of its power and pre- 
pared to employ it. 

Tn that same farewell address, referring to the power of the 
national banks of his day, he continues: 

In the hands of this formidable power thus perfectly organized was 
also placed unlimited dominion over the amount of the circulating me- 
dium, giving it the power to regulate the value of property and the 
fruits of labor in every quarter of the Union and to bestow prosperity 
or bring ruin upon any city or section of the country as might best 
comport with its own interest or policy. 

How much more “formidable” is the power of the Federal 
reserve board provided for in this act “to regulate the value of 
property and the fruits of !abor in every quarter ef the Union 
and to bestow prosperity or bring ruin upon any city or section 
of the country as might best comport with its own interest or 
policy”? Should this “formidable” power be vested in a 
political machine? 

Should the incentive be legislatively enacted to bring about 
the condition which President Jackson in that same address 
so vividly depicted in these words: 

The ruthless and unsparing temper with which whole cities and 
communities were oppressed, individuals impoverished and ruined, and 
a scene of cheerful prosperity suddenly changed into one of gloom and 
despondenecy ought to be indelibly impressed on the memory of the 
people of the United States. 

If such were the effects of the misuse of those powers in that 
day for political purposes, can you picture the effect of the 
abuse of those powers in this day for those same purposes? 

This bill, by reason of the manner in which the Federal 
reserve board is appointed, involves the substitution of political 
control for control by banks. What I contend for is the sub- 
stitution of nonpartisian, nonpolitical governmental control for 
control by the banks. The bill falls far short of the ideal gov- 
ernmental control. The great political power which President 
Jackson saw in the first and second national banks of his day 
was the power of mere pygmies compared to the gigantic power 
{mposed in the Federal reserve board, and which by the pro- 
posed bill is made the prize of each national election. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ABUSE OF POWDERS. 

The proposal in the present measure to place in the hands 
of a political board the control of 7,400 national banks and over 
20,000 State banks and trust companies, having aggregate de- 
posits of $18,000,000,000, with the additional right to issue and 
distribute an unlimited amount of paper money to such sections 
of the country as a majority of the Federal reserve board may 
deem fit and to deny to other sections of the country the privi- 
lege of getting or using such paper money, invites opportunities 
for abuse of this power, the extent of which no man can foresee. 

If a method or means can be evolved by which the Govern- 
ment can maintain the control and regulation of the banking 
and currency system, and at the same time prevent it from be- 
coming a tool and instrument of political pressure and party 
expediency, it would be a decided improvement over the meas- 
ure now before this, House: 

ILLUSTRATION OF POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

The great eivil-service system, which is intended to displace 
the spoils system and to secure to employees of the Govern- 
ment immunity from removal without cause and advancement 
according to merit, is one of the most praiseworthy institu- 
tious we have, and political influence enters less there than 
in any other branch of the Government. But even promotions 


of civil-service employees are not always free from the effects of 
pelitical influence. 











This was brought strikingly to my attention the other day, 
A Senator from. a southern State, standing high in the councils 
of the present administration, secured the promotion of a friend 
to a more lucrative position in the Government service in the 
State of Minnesota over the heads of two other employees in 
the same office by simply writing a letter to the head of one of 
the departments here having charge of the office. 

While the matter is a petty one, it is one of the clearest and 
most flagrant violations of the spirit of the civil-service law 
that has come to my attention. If political influence can sway 
the conduct of men who are sworn to uphold the law in such 
minor matters, how much greater is the likelihood of its sway- 
ing them when matters of moment are at stake and when the 
continuation ef their party in power is in jeopardy and their 
own tenure of office is at issue? 

I am glad to see that the majority members of the committee 
have seen fit to amend the original bill by providing that of the 
four non-Cabinet members of the board to be appointed by the 
President not more than two shall be members of the same 
political party. This is a step in the right direction, but it by 
no means changes the board from a partisan political board to 
a nonpartisan governmental board. 

APPLICATION OF CAUCUS METHODS TO FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

Let us take as an illustration what is taking place every day 
in this House. I am a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee; which consists of 21 members, 14 belonging to the 
majority and 7 to the minority. I will ask you gentlemen on 
the other side of this House, What part have the 7 minority 
members been permitted to take and what opportunity has been 
given to them by the majority members to participate in fraim- 
ing this measure? 

By the action of the majority members the minority members 
have been practically excluded from taking part in the consid- 
eration of this bill in the committee. That is just what will 
take place with respect to the minority members of your Fed- 
eral reserye board. Four members—a majority—will rule. In- 
deed, it will not take four; it will take only three, because they 
can adopt the same system that you are now adopting, and a 
majority of the four will control the action of the board just 
as a majority of your caucus controls the action of this House. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Not at present. I will yield in a 
minute. 

Gentlemen, it has been said on the floor of this House that 
it does not matter how this board is constituted, because we 
shall always have sitting in the White House a man who is so 
patriotic and so big that he will never make a mistake as to an 
appointment on this board. Gentlemen, I yield to no man in 
my appreciation of the high office of President of the United 
States, but I want to say to you that I do not think he has any 
greater respect for the rights of the American people than the 
House of Representatives has. I would just as soon trust the 
membership of this House on a matter of business or govern- 
mental policy as I would the President of the United States, no 
matter who he may be. I am not referring to the person. [I 
say it requires just as great a respect for the rights of the 
American people and your oath of office to be a Member of this 
House as to be President of the United States. Are you will- 
ing to admit that the practices of this House are such that they 
will never be resorted to by the President of the United States? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
I shall have a little time. 

COMPULSORY REDISCOUNT POWER. 

The two powers imposed in the Federal reserve board which 
are most far-reaching in their scope and most likely to be 
abused when reposed in a political machine are the power to 
compel Federal reserve banks to rediscount the paper of other 
Federal reserve banks and the power to grant in whole er in 
part or to reject entirely the application of any Federal reserve 
bank for Federal reserve notes. 

In the original draft of this bill the first of these powers— 
the compulsory rediscount power, the power to compel a Federal 
reserve bank in one section of the country to loan its funds to 
a Federal reserve bank in another section of the country—was 
made to depend on the will of a bare majority of the Federal 
reserve board. 

The majority members of the committee undoubtedly recog- 
nized. the far-reaching effect of this power, for they so changed 
the provisions of the bill as to require the unanimous vote of 
all seven members of the Federal reserve board in order to 
invoke its exercise. 

This was a great step in the right direction and lessened the. 
probability of the misuse of this power for political purposes; 


Just when I finish this. Then 
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put, unfortunately, this bill had to go into the caucus, and when 
it came out the compulsory rediscount power was again placed 
where it could be easily invoked. 

This feature. of the bill has been so well analyzed by Hon. 
A. Piatt Andrew, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
that I shall take the liberty of quoting him. 

Speaking of “the power given to this political board to 
compel one reserve bank to lend to another reserve bank with- 
out regard to the desires and opinions of its managers,” he 
says: 

Conservativets managed banks in one section of the country would 
thus be kept in constant danger of seeing their reserves reduced 
through an arbitrary order from the Federal board in order to sup- 
port a weak situation elsewhere arising from imprudent and incau- 
tious banking, for which they were in no way responsible and which 
they have been in no position to prevent. Such concentration of 
panking power would be unwise under any conditions. It would be 
most unwise if located in a _ political committee. This would in- 
evitably tend to sectional jealousy and dissension, to continual sus- 


picion and partisan criticism, even if it did not lead, as it easily 
might, to actual abuse of power for political purposes. 


ISSUE OF FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


The power which lies absolutely in the hands of the majority 
of the board to grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely 
the application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve 
notes is the most important power which this board has vested 
in it, and would be the most dangerous in the hands of a po- 
litical board, because such a board could decline to issue cur- 
rency to a section of the country that was hostile to the party 
in power, and it could grant an unlimited amount to a section 
of the country that was friendly to the administration in power. 

ELECTIONS AND CROP MOVING. 


The unlimited power of the Federal reserve board to issue 
Treasury notes through Federal reserve banks encourages in- 
flation of the currency in sections of the country which are in 
good standing with the administration then in power, and will 
result in contraction of the currency in sections of the country 
in disfavor with the administration. 

For example, the great Northwest needs over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars each fall to move its crops, and this demand for 
money comes always shortly before election. Suppose the ad- 
ministration in power, having absolute control of the Federal 
reserve board, were inclined to take political advantage of the 
great power of the board, as did the national banks of President 
Jackson’s day. It could either favor or discriminate against 
that section of the country by either granting or refusing, as it 
saw fit, the application of our Federal reserve banks for 'Treas- 
ury notes, thereby causing in case of refusal a scarcity of money, 
which would reenact the scenes depicted by President Jackson 
in his farewell address, which I have already quoted. Is not 
just such a condition as I have referred to the thing that in 
all human probability will happen where the board having such 
power is always controlled by the governing councils of the 
party in power? 

AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED. 


At the proper time I shali propose such amendments as are 
necessary looking toward the making of the Federal reserve 
board a governmental board and eliminating the political fea- 
tures embodied in the present bill. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should not only be a member of the Federal reserve board 
but should be the chairman of it. The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Comptroller of the Currency should be eliminated from 
the board. The Secretary of Agriculture is one of the members 
of the President’s official family, as is also the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Comptroller of the Currency is a subordinate. 
officer under the Secretary of the Treasury. It is obvious that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will adequately represent the 
President’s Cabinet as well as his own office without requiring 
the membership of any other Cabinet officer or of any subordi- 
nate in his own office. ‘The only conceivable purpose for having 
all three of such officers on the Federal reserve board is to give 
each incoming administration those three appointments imme- 
diately, which, with the immediate appointment of one of the 
four non-Cabinet members of the board, insures political con- 
trol, yielding to the beck and call of the administration in power. 
This is bound to be its effect and is its manifest purpose. 

The Federal reserve board should consist of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and either four or six non-Cabinet members, to be 
appointed by the President for terms expiring at such times that 
no incoming administration will have in its power at its incep- 
tion the appoinfment of a majority of the members of the Fed- 
eral reserve board, so as to make the control of that board the 
prize contended for at each national election. 

If such an amendment is adopted it will, to my mind, elimi- 
nate poiitics, so far as it can be eliminated, and at the same time 
keep the control of our money system where it belongs—in the 
hands of the Government. 
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Gentlemen, I call your attention to this exhibit; and I wish 
to say to Democrats, Progressives. and Republicans alike that 
you can not see all that that exhibit represents from any one 
point of view. Neither can anybody see and know from one 
point of view all that is to be known and all that should be 
known in order to enact a banking and currency bill to meet 
the needs of 100,000,000 people. You should have the combined 
intelligence of all parties in order to enact such legislation, 
and even then you will probably fall far short of having an 
ideal bill. 

You can readily see from this exhibit that each incoming ad- 
ministration will immediately have to appoint the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and one non-Cabinet member of the board. 
Gentlemen said here yesterday that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was comparable to this board in its make-up. 
Why, gentlemen, let me put the proposition to you: Are you 
willing now to change the method of the appointment of the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and have 
each incoming administration appoint a majority of them? 
Are you willing to do that? Are you willing to change the 
method of appointing the judges of the Supreme Court and let 
each President that comes into office appoint:a majority of 
that court? Whoever heard of such a proposition earnestly and 
honestly considered? 

I am satisfied that the majority of this House believe that the 
Federal reserve board, as constituted in this measure, is wrong 
in principle. It is wrong from every angle. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, when this special session of Con- 
gress was called, I knew that probably there would be at least 
two questions discussed, one the reform of the tariff and the 
other a change in the currency system, and being a sort of a 
student of these questions before I came here, I was naturally 
interested in a further discussion or investigation that would 
enable a Member on the floor of this House to vote intelligently 
upon some plan proposed on both of them. And when we got 
through with the tariff question I took up the study of the 
currency question anew. As a teacher of political economy for 
years, I had some sort of familiarity with the currency ques- 
tion. I do not agree with the distinguished chairman of this 
committee [Mr. GLass] that there is uniformity of opinion 
upon this subject. On the other hand, he must recognize that 
there is no subject that has a greater latitude of opinion than 
the subject of the currency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And variance. 

Mr. FESS. And variance. I prepared an elaborate address, 
which is written here and upon the table, but I have listened to 
the remarks of the various Members on this floor, and I find 
that they have covered almost every conceivable phase of the 
question, and it seems to me it would be utterly foolish for me 
at this time to arise to speak as I had prepared myself to speak, 
when I would be repeating so many things that have been said 
on both sides of the Chamber. Not caring specially to listen to 
myself talk, I am going to throw my manuscript away, pay no 
attention to it, and pay some attention to some of the features 
of the bill that I wish might be modified, so that we could vote 
for it. 

Ever since I read Mr. Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congress— 
years ago—in which he stated that our national banking system 
was based upon a Federal or national debt, and in that degree 
was weak and that it ought to be changed, I have thought about 
Congress sometime making the needed change. And yet, when 
President after President has called attention to the need, and 
when party after party have put it in their platforms, we 
have come here as a Congress and we find submitted to us 
this plan without the time for deliberation that we had hoped 
would be given to everybody, and we are asked to vote for it. 
I frankly confess to the Democratic Members that I shall be 
greatly disappointed if I can not vote for the measure, but I 
am afraid I can not, because thege are three features in it 
that I think are serious. I am not going to take one minute 
of the time to speak of the strong points in the bill, for they 
are many. The bill seems to me to be quite comprehensive. 
But when you estimate the strength of a chain it is not neces- 
sary to sée how strong the strong links are or how many are 
the strong links. You must estimate a law the same as you 
would estimate the strength of a chain, and if there is a weak 
link in the law that law can not be stronger than the weakest 
link. 

Now, what are the weak features of this bill—not to take 
the time to discuss the strong ones, for nobody could discuss 
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them more elegantly, eloquently, persuasively, conclusively, and 
convincingly than they have been discussed by the chairman of 
this committee [Mr. Grass] and my good friend the young 
Member fron: Cleveland [Mr. ButKkiey], for whose judgment 
as expressed upon this floor I have the highest regard? 

I will not take a moment of time to speak of that side of it. 

3ut there are three features in this bill that are serious, and 
the first one is the fact that it is placed in politics. And of all 
the questions that ought to be kept out of politics, the currency 
question ought to be kept out. Somebody has said that-the busi- 
ness of the country is like the business end of a wasp. You 
must not fool with it or you will get hurt. So it is with the 
currency question. You can not tamper with the currency ques- 
tion and place it in politics, which is to assure its being left in 
politics, without disturbing the business of the country. You 
make this a political bill, gentlemen. You bring it here as a 
partisan measure. You compel men to yote against it who would 
like to vote for it. placing certain partisan features in it that 
make you surrender your own views; and when you put it in 
that way you have the strongest assurance that that measure 
vill come up in a succeeding Congress, for who can find anything 
so uncertain as the successive Congresses in this country. One 
party is on top to-day and another party is on top to-morrow, 
and what was done to-day as a partisan measure will be undone 
to-morrow for the same reason. : 

Why is it that we can not keep this question out of politics? 
You place it there, first, by creating a partisan board, and you 
fail to discriminate between the Government operating the banks 
and controlling the business of the banks. I will vote for any 
measure that is for Government control of the banking business. 
That is why I do not favor the Aldrich plan. It did not give 
the Government sufficient control, and it gave almost all of the 
power to the banking interests. Therefore it is faulty. 

What does this plan do? Instead of putting the operation, the 
administration, the initiation on the part of the men whose 
money is used, whose property is used, and giving the operation 
to these men, under the plea of effective control of the Govern- 
ment you have used the control to extend it to the point of op- 
eration and have put the Government in the banking business. 
That is a thing we do not want to do. 

The chairman of the committee said the Government was 
not in the banking business. Other men say the Government is 
not put in the banking business by this bill. I disagree. The 
Government is specifically put in the banking business. You 
make the Government the operating agent instead of the con- 
trolling agent, and what we want is the whole business to be 
operated by the owners under the most rigid control of the Gov- 
ernment, the same as the railroads are operated by the owners 
of the railroads under the most rigid supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission speaking for the Government. 
This is the thing we want. This bill does not give it. This bill 
supersedes the banking interests by the arm of the Government 
in making the Government the operating agent. 

Somebody says that is not true. Gentlemen, if it is not true, 
point out why it is not true. I say it is true,and I want to point 
out why itis true. There are seven members to be appointed on 
the board, five of whom will be appointed by the same President, 
even after the present incumbent ceases to act. Out of the 
five members only one must not belong to the same political 
party that the others belong to. There at the start is your 
polities; that is the partisan phase of the matter. Look at the 
powers given to the board. Why should I take your time to 
enumerate them how, since they have been so many times enu- 
merated? Take your textbook that accompanies this bill. There 
are 42 items in the textbook enumerating the powers of the 
Federal beard. Then there is one item that covers all without 
enumeration of a single one, and that is the last one. 

What is that? ‘The board shall have such duties and services 
as may be expressed or implied in this act. What act? Why, 
this act. Not that clause, but this act, this bill—such power as 
may be expressed or implied. Gentlemen, what item of control 
is omitted in that implication? It covers the whole. The board 
does not operate directly only, but indirectly as well. 

In the first place the board appoints three men of the local 
directory of each Federal reserve bank. One is to be chairman 
of this Federal directory. The same man is to be Federal 
agent. He is to speak as a representative of the Federal board. 
With them will sit two other men that are appointed by 
this Federal board, and then there are three more, subject to 
the Federal board. Hear me, you who believe in fair play. 
Three more appointed, by whom? Selected by the stockholders 





and then subject to removal by the Federal board. 

Let me say to you that you do not end authority by the elec- 
In other words, the elective body does 
Power to 


tive power in a body. 
not necessarily imply all authority in the electors. 
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control is power to remove, rather than power to elect. You 
have the same thing by removal that you would have by elee. 
tion, if not more. The power in the Federal board to remoye 
three of the local directorate of the reserve banks, without stat. 
ing the cause, places the local directorates of each reserve bank 
in the hands of the Federal board. So the board operates both 
directly and indirectly, and if you can conceive of a greater 
power than that I do not know what it can be. That is the 
thing I am afraid of. 

Why, a man believing in the bill said to me, “ But you need 
not fear that because the Federal board would not remoye 
hese three except for cause, and that cause stated, which is 
that they must represent an agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interest, and if they do not represent these interests 
they will be removed.” I do not want to speak, as would ap- 
pear, for party reasons, for I hope tiat I can prove to this 
body that I will allow nobody to dictate to me as to how I shall 
vote on any question on this floor. This is what I ask you, my 
Democratic friend, to think of when I speak about this par- 
ticular power. The power of this board being first direct and 
then indirect, what is likely to be its trend, as judged from 
what we have heard upon this floor recently of the charges 
that have been made from the Democratic side of the House in 
the discussion of the tariff question? What do I mean? [ 
mean that every single time that any one of us has risen to 
speak on the subject of proteetion that we have had hurled 
back at us, “Oh, you are the representatives of the interests of 
this country and we are the representatives of the people of 
this country.” I have heard coming from these men, for whom 
I have the highest personal regard, the constant charge that if 
I vote against the Underwood bill then I vote to represent the 
interests of the country—that I do not stand for the people of 
the country. What is to hinder a Federal board under the 
President, appointed by him, to indicate to the three local di- 
rectors that they stand for a certain interest or they do not 
stand for a certain interest? Where is the appeal? There is 
no appeal. Of course, they can be reelected, but the power to 
elect is nugatory when the power to remove is in another power 
above the one to elect. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to inquire of the gentleman, which does 
he regard as sacred, the rights of property or the rights of 
persons ? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the question is in keeping with 
other interruptions that have been made upon the money ques- 
tion or the tariff question. Now, certain men would not ask 
that question, Mr. Gray. [Laughter.] 

Mr, GRAY. Does the gentleman refuse to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Why, I would refuse to be interrupted because 
my answer would leave the gentleman where he is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
& question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s argument, and I want to call his attention to paragraph 
“(f),” on page 23: 

(f) To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and, for cause 
stated in writing with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of 
said officials for incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such 
removal to be subject to approval by the President of the United States. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman in that 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY. Is it proper to interrupt a person to whom a gen- 
tleman has just yielded? Is it proper for a gentleman to yield 
to an old Member when he will not yield to a new one? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. It 
is entirely discretionary with the speaker as to whom he shall 
yield. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia because he 
asked a question that is pertinent; the other gentleman did not. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BARTLETT. I only wanted to ask the gentleman what 
further restrictions or safeguards would he suggest to guard 
against removals other than those embraced in this paragraph 
“(f)” of section 23? e 

Mr. FESS. I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer is, when- 
ever the final power of appointment is lodged in the President 
to appoint a board, and that board so appointed is to appoint 
a local directorate with the power to remove the directorate or 
a part of it not appointed by that board, but elected by persons 
not holden to the board, the same power that originally ap- 
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pointed the men would refuse to retain them if retaining them 
would interfere with the measures or plan of the administration. 
In other words, if for partisan reasons the local directorate 
is removed by the Federal board, for the same party reasons 
the President who appointed the Federal board would listen 
to what the Federal board would recommend. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They might do it. 

Mr. FESS. I think they would do it. I am afraid they 
would. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is a man now in the White House 
who will not do that-sort of thing even for his party friends. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Is he there for life, though? 

Mr. FESS. I will allow no man on the Democratic side of 
the House to go beyond me in his admiration for the personal 
quaiities of the man in the White House. Here we have an 
opportunity to judge the very sincerity of the man in the White 
House as to the use of his power. But this very sincerity is the 
most dangerous thing about it, and the gentleman knows it. 
Were the President less sincere in his insistence upon early 
legislation of specific character, it would not matter. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not true that the gentleman who asked 
that question voted for that paragraph on page 22 which gives 
to the Federal reserve board the power to suspend the efficials 
of the Federal bank? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and not the local directors. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman has not voted yet. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, there are two other points that 
I wanted to reach, and I am afraid I shall not have time to 
reach them. I am not speaking here in the hope that I can 
convince the gentlemen on the Demecratic side who favor this 
measure, but I do hope that friends on that side will give 
respectful attention to the things that I think are serious. If 
you can convince me, I will vote with you on the bill; otherwise 



































with the material difference that he {s responsible to the people, would 
be as objectionable and as dangerous as to leave it where it is. Neither 
one nor the other is necessary and ought not to be resorted to. 


That is the utterance of Gen. Jackson. Then I want also to 
refresh the memory of my Democratic brethren by referring to 
certain things that were said by Thomas H. Benton. I may 
say with respect to the great representation on this floor by the 
State of Missouri that it is one of the strongest delegations on 
the floor, and, with great respect for the presiding officer of this 
House, I may say Missouri never had a more powerful leader 
at either end of this Capitol than Thomas H. Benton. You 
will remember that Thomas H. Benton was the man who stood 
in faver of Andrew Jackson when the great coalition of John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay battled against him. 
Finally the influence of those three men put upon the Journal 
of the Senate a resolution of censure against Andrew Jackson. 
Thomas H. Benton, after being defeated in his powerful de- 
fense of his chief, Gen. Jackson, stood in his place and an- 
nounced, “At the beginning of every session of Congress I shall 
renew my efforts to remove that censure”; and he did it after 
four years and had it expunged in 1837. 

Now, listen to what Thomas H. Benton says on this same 
question : 

First, he indicts it for the keeping of the public moneys, which 
amounted to $26,000,000. 

Query: What would he have said of a proposition to have the 
custody of a billion dollars? 

Second, the notes are receivable for all Government obliga- 
tions. 

Compare that with the Glass bill. It is the same thing. 

Third, the bank has the name of the United States and the 
Government is a party. 

The Federal notes are also to bear the name of the United 















































































; States. 

. not. * ’ 3 sek 3 

; . ‘ ; ‘ Fourth, it can discriminate against other notes, and so on 
Now, or is point I would like to have the arguments of thes . ae 5 ig ae: e 

} ae on this point d - a Compare this provision with the proposed bill. 


Now this introduces the question that I should like to have 
my Democratic brethren think of, the note-issue question. You 
speak of it in connection with the national-bank issue. ‘The 
note issue, as provided in this bill, is not a national-bank issue. 
The note issue in this bill provides that the Government is the 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Witson of Florida). Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before my colleague leaves that portion of his 















































































































aim : o1 . sat a ana . | primary obligor, and the Gevernment must be the redeemer, 
f oe vee aot me poe te es while the national-bank note is an obligation not of the Govern- 
* 2 ee ee : gee ment, but an obligation of the issuing bank, bearing its own 
: read from line 21 to line 24 of page 8, where the bill is under- =| (ae ieeiemets cali Ale Aho a tal i . 
taking to define the powers of the Federal reserve agent. Then | D&@™e- course, while the Government will redeem that note 
: it goes on to say, speaking of the Federal reserve agent : if the bank fails, the Government redeems the note with the 
4 no 2 . ae property of the bank and not with the property of the Govern- 
He shall receive an annual compensation to be fixed by the Federal . ie : 
reserve board and paid monthly by the Federal reserve bank to which | Ment, and that is the difference. 
, he is designated. Why did you put that provision in there that the notes are 
What does the gentleman think would be the probable politi- | to be the obligations of the Ggvernment, to be issued without 
. eal effeet of such a provision in the law? limit, and mark you, redeemable in gold or lawful money on 
Mr. FESS. It would have this effect: It would subject the | demand? Do you mean to maintain the gold standard? In 
local control, through a local directorate as expressed through | certain sections you answer yes. In certain other sections you 
1 its chairman, over the Federal bank, by putting at the head of | answer no. To certain men you say yes; to certain other men 
that local directorate an appointive head whose position as | You say uo; and you are absolutely right. Do you know—of 
the Federal agent representing the Federal board in the local | course you do—that the phrase “lawful money” opens up the 
: directorate and in turn acting as the mouthpiece of the Federal | question of 1896, with all the vigor of that fateful year. For 
, board, to do their bidding. It puts him absolutely under the | What was it that gave rise to that tremendous enthusiasm in 
control of the central authority, which the Democrats have | 1896 that carried Mr. Bryan on the top wave of political popu- 
. always been afraid of. It is another attempt to use the ap- | larity in the country? I speak of him with great respect, 
; pointive power to secure its purposes. understand, with no criticism other than in this particular. 
i Mr. WILLIS. His salary is to be fixed by the Federal | What was it that gave the opportunity? Why, it was the 
reserve board? Sherman note and two words in it. Those two words are 
Mr. FESS. Certainly. That is modern Democratic doctrine. | “in coin.” The obligation is exactly word for word the same 
Mr. WILLIS. Now I want to ask the gentleman another | 2S the obligation of the United States note or greenback with 
: question: Does he know of any other instance in which the | the exception of the two words “in coin.” aa 
1 Congress has proposed to abrogate its authority to fix salaries If you read a greenback obligation it says, The United States 
than in the section just read? will pay to the bearer — dollars,” and stops there; but the 
Mr. FESS. I do not. Sherman note said, “The United States will pay to the bearer 
t Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will permit me, there | ———— dollars in coin,” and the whole excitement of the silver 
l are a number of cases. c campaign in 1896 grew out of the policy of the Government 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? as to the interpretation of the meaning of the phrase “in coin.” 
p Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentleman. If you say that “in coin” means that you can pay in silver the 
Mr. BARTLETT. ‘Take the provision authorizing the physi- | me as in gold, which, of course, was the legal right of the 
cal valuation of railroads. Then there are many others be- | Government, and if when the holder of a Sherman note presents 
t sides. it to the Treasury to claim redemption in gold because it says 
1 Mr. LANGLEY. Do they not always fix 2 maximum and a | im coin and the Treasury refuses him gold, because we have not 
h minimum, beyond which they can not go? the gold, or for any other reason, and offers silver or other law- 
Mr. BARTLETT. No. ful money instead, what becomes of your gold standard? When 
- Mr. FESS. The gentlemen who framed this bill, investing | 1 demand the gold and my Government says it will not give me 
t this dangerous authority in the general board, have ignored | the gold, but pays me with silver or other lawful money, that 
t the instructions of Gen. Jackson. May I, for the sake of my | Minute the Government discriminates against silver in favor of 
’ Democratic friends and in the interest of consistency, read this | $l, and thus silver loses the protection of the Government and 
s 





extraet from Jackson’s message September 18, 1833: 


To give the President the control over the currency and the power 
Over individuals now possessed by “he bank of the United States, even 


rests upon itself and you are on a silver basis. [Applause ou 
the Republican side.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. [Ap- 
ylause. | 
: Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the kindness 
of the leader on the Republican side and the courtesy of the 
Democratic Members of the House. I was saying that lawful 
money, which is one of the redemptions of these notes, is first 
gold, with which may be included gold certificates, because they 
stand for the same, and silver, because the law of March 14, 
1900, declared that there is no change in the original silver law 
which made silver a legal tender. Silver and greenbacks are 
lawful money. In other words, under the laws up to this present 
bill the Government has assumed the obligation of making a 
silver dollar worth about 50 cents in bullion and a greenback 
worth nothing on its face save the Government’s credit, equal to 
gold, by obligating itself to pay out gold if necessary to preserve 
the current value. 

This provision of the law will allow the banks to take these 
Federal notes and demand gold for them, and the Government 
has the power under this provision for lawful money to refuse 
to give gold and force upon the banks silver or greenbacks, for 
both are lawful money. If the Government will thus act, then 
you have the same question again of 1896. If the Government 
wiil not thus refuse gold, it does not mean so much. But the 
power is there to do it, if the Government so chooses, as it was 
in 1896. ‘ 

Now, if you mean to maintain the gold standard and make 
it the redemption money in this bill, just observe what you are 
doing. Look at the burden which is put upon gold. First we 
have $346,681,000 in greenbacks, with $100,000,000 in reserve to 
keep them at par. This reserve fund, under law, must not be 
intrenched upon, even at the cost of issuing bonds. We have 
over $2,000,000 of Sherman notes out of the $156,000,000 of 
original issue, and we keep $50,000,000 of gold in the Treasury 
to maintain them at par. Then we have over $1,000,000,000 
of gold certificates out in the country, and the gold funds must 
be kept without infringement to maintain the redemption of 
these certificates if the holders should call for them. 

Then listen. We have in silver certificates and silver dollars 
nearly $700,000,000, all of which since 1900 must be redeemed 
in gold. At least the Government is compelled to keep them 
at a parity. Add to the greenbacks, to the Treasury notes, to 
the gold certificates, to the silver certificates, to the silver 
dollars an unlimited amount of United States notes—Federal 
notes—provided in this bill, and where will you get the gold 
to redeem all of that? That is the question. What provision 
are you making for the gold? 

Listen, men. Instead of your providing for an increase of 
gold you are keeping the gold supply out of this country by a 
provision in this bill. You say the Treasury note shall be 
receivable for customs, and customs have always been paid from 
the beginning in gold in order to supply our geld needed for 
redemption. Where on earth will you get the gold? You can 
not pick it off the trees; it can not be found that way. We 

‘collect it through the revenue officers in the customhouses of 
the country; but here, instead of doing with these notes what you 
did with the greenbacks, what you have done with the national- 
bank notes, what you really do with the certificates, both gold 
and silver, you make them acceptable for the payment of cus- 
toms, whereby every note that you receive in payment of cus- 
toms will deplete the gold to that degree. While you are 
providing for an increased demand for gold, if you mean to 
preserve it as a standard, you are cutting off the real source of 
its supply. 1 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is true that the national-bank note and 
the silver certificates can be received now for customs. 

Mr. FESS. The national-bank note can not. I would not 
say as to the silver certificate, but am inclined to think not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They pay customs duties now in checks by 
a recent law. 

Mr. FESS. The checks are redeemable in money which ulti- 
mately is gold. 

Now, here is another question that I want to ask the Demo- 
cratic Members. They will not agree with me in this, but I 
think it is worth while to think about it. Your tariff measure 
is professing to collect from imports into the country a large 
sum of money, and by your competitive system you promise a 
large increase of importations. If through the Underwood bill 
you increase the importations to this country to the point, which 
you might reach, of turning the trade balances against us in- 
stead of for us, so that we will be buying more goods from 
Europe than we are selling, then the balance will have to be 
settled in gold, the money of international exchange. If you 

reach that point, this country will be drained of its gold. 
Between the two bills, the tariff measure, which provides for 
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an increased importation, and the currency bill, which provides 
for receiving notes instead of gold for customs duties, between 
these tivo plans you are increasing the demand for gold and 
reducing the supply at both ends. Of course if, as I sincerely 
fear you are, you are planning to abandon the gold standard, it 
does not matter so much in either case. 

Mr. PLATT. Could not the Government sell bonds as it did 
under the presidency of Grover Cleveland to obtain gold? 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe in doing that unless it is neces- 
sary, and in this case it is plainly unnecessary. I defend Presi- 
dent Cleveland in doing it when it was necessary to maintain 
the gold standard or to secure necessary money to care for the 
Government. I think it would have been wiser not to have made it 
necessary, though. What the Wilson bill of 1894 did the Un- 
derwood bill of 19138 may do. [Laughter.] There is another 
feature of the bill that is pretty serious to me. I want to say 
to my Democratic friends that I would like to vote for a cur- 
rency measure. I wish to vote to assure my independence on 
this floor, but I want a measure that does not seem dangerous. 
Your bill has certain points that do seem dangerous to me. 
Now, what can I say about the one feature you have been so 
favorably and enthusiastically indorsing—the Federal reserve 
provision? You may be right there. It does not seem to me 
that you are. It is at least worth while to ask a few questions. 
Your point is to refuse to allow the money in the bank of 
my town of Xenia, Ohio, to go to New York, where it has been 
going; you want it to goto Cincinnati. You say that it ought to 
go to Cincinnati first, so it will not be out of the reach of 
Xenia, and, secondly, to develop Cincinnati. Now, why does 
it go to New York—or why does it not go to Cincinnati? Not 
because of some legal enactment of some legislature, but be- 
cause it has opportunity to be employed in New York. Why 
does it not stay in Xenia? Because it is idle, much of it, much 
of the year. What good does money do in a bank if it is idle? 
Nothing. How does it in any way help the banker? Not at 
all. How does it help the country? It does not help it at all. 
What ought to be done is, the money ought to be allowed to 
seek the safest, the sanest, and the most profitable investment. 
Where would it go? To the centers. Why are you crying out 
against New York? Why do not you cry out against the 
growth of Detroit or Cleveland or St. Louis or Pittsburgh? 
Why is New York growing? Why is Pittsburgh growing? It 
is growing because all great movements in the city which need 
financing attracts money for the purpose. The $2,000,000,000 to 
be demanded in the near future for electric utilities is a good 
example. The subway, next to the Panama Canal, the great- 
est feat of engineering in the world, is another good example. 
The money that is used and the work that is done are wonder- 
ful. Now, friends, you say we would not prevent its going 
to New York if it goes into these enterprises, but say you it 
goes into the gambling of stocks and we are going to prevent it. 
How do you know when you forbid the reserves going into gam- 
bling that your decrees are obeyed? How do you know where it 
goes when it leaves your hands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired? 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have a little more. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 10 minutes additional to the gentleman 
from Ohio. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. I thank you, sir. I am glad to have that time, 
because this is one of the points of interest in the bill, and I 
want light from the men who know the bill, and I want to know 
whether I am wrong in this statement here. My position is 
this: You must not punish the innocent in the name of the 
guilty. If you want to punish the Stock Exchange: of New 
York, get after them, if you have the power to do it from this 
floor, or let New York, which is the real power that ought to 
handle that question, take hold of it and solve it; but do not 
cripple the bank in my town in order to hit the evil in New 
York. That is punishing the innocent person in order to get at 
the guilty person. [Applause on the Republican side.] When 
you say money is going to New York out of these districts it is 
because New York demands it and New York has use for it. 
If it does not go to Cincinnati, it is because Cincinnati is not 
so active as New York and does not pay as good interest as 
New York, and would not take as short loans as New York, 
and would not therefore make use of the reserves as well as 
New York. A sane banking system must stand for the creation 
of a sound credit and then laws should be framed to maintain 
that sound credit in order that needed confidence in both the 
banks and the operators may be conserved. 

Mr. SWITZER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man as to whether or not the provision in this bill that obli- 
gations of the Government shall be payable both in gold or 
lawful money are not inconsistent with the provisions ef the 
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act of 1890, which requires the money to be kept at a parity 
with the United States notes and Treasury notes to be paid in 
gold? ‘ 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman refer to the act of July, 1890? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There were two laws, you know; that of July, 
1890, which was known as the Sherman law and repealed in 
special session in 1893, and the law of March, 1900, which made 
gold the legal standard. 

Mr. SWITZER. Are they not inconsistent when this bill pro- 
vides that a Government obligation in the shape of money shall 
be paid ‘‘in gold and lawful money” instead of in gold? 

Mr. FESS. To that, Mr. Chairman, I would say simply this, 
that the law of 1890 made possible the agitation over the 
standard. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman refers 
to the law of 1900. 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes; the law of 1900. 

Mr. FESS. The law of 1890 is what was called the Sherman 
Act, under which $156,000,000 Treasury notes were issued. 

Mr. SWITZER. I want to know what the gentleman’s 
opinion is. 

Mr. FESS. My opinion on that is that the law of March 
14, 1900, was simply to establish by law what had already 
been established by custom since 1890, namely, the maintenance 
of the gold standard. This bill, if it becomes a law, will change 
that, as it provides money other than gold for the redemption 
of these notes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does it not change the law? 

Mr. FESS. The feature of the bill touching the note issue 
would be inconsistent with the law of 1900 establishing the 
gold standard. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does not the repealing section of this bill 
repeal the act of 1900? 

Mr. FESS. In effect it does, though not in terms. 

Mr. SWITZER. Then, in that event, Mr. Bryan would get 
in this bill what he did not get in 1896, would he not? 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely what I said. Yes. In 1896 Mr. 
Bryan said the Government ought to exercise its option and 
discretion as to what a note should be paid in. This bill does 
exactly the same thing. That is what I tried to say a while 
ago. In my opinion the legal effect of this bill as written 
without amendment of the clause allowing other than gold to 
redeem these notes is inconsistent with the law of 1900, and in 
effect repeals the gold standard; that is, it gives the Secretary 
of the Treasury plenary power to refuse gold payment and 
ae the holder to take silver, and thus place us on a silver 

asis. 

Now I want to get back to these reserves. It seems to me 
when you are undertaking to prevent the money from going 
to the money center you are trying to do what is impossible, 
and I want my Democratic friends to hear this: When I spoke 
to one of the keenest students of finance in this country, a 
Democrat who is backing this law in influence, I said to him, 
“ How can you, by law of Congress, prevent money going from 
my State into New York to be employed there in business?’ 
What do you think he said to me? He said, “ It will not do it. 
The best thing this law will do will be to disclose the hypocrisy 
.of people who say they think it will.” That is what he said to 
me, and he was right. You can not make water run uphill by 
declaring by an act of this Congress that it must. [Applause 
on the Republiean side.] 

You can not take a chip and, by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, stamp it a biscuit, and thereby make it a biscuit. You 
can not take a meal ticket and convince a hungry boy that the 
meal ticket is the meal, even though the Government said it 
was. [Laughter on the Republican side.] That is impossible. 
It makes no difference if the Government does say so. This 
Government can not say that money in my hands or in bank 
in my State can not and dare not leave my State. If it should 
say so its decree would not be observed unless that decree was 
in accordance with natural law. Neither can it say where it 
shall go. If money can be profitably employed in New York 
it ought to be allowed to go there, if there is better employment 
there for it than in Ohio, even if Cincinnati wanted it. 

I understand the contention here. My friends from the far 
West will want a Federal reserve bank and they will probably 
vote for this bill, because their people think the bill will give it 
to them. The same can be said of the South, also of the North- 
west. You can have a Federal bank in Maine, but that does not 
insure the profitable employment of money in business in that 
section, because that dees not come by law or by decree. You 
have to observe the laws of trade, and if you undertake to 
counteract them, you might retard them, but you can not pre- 
vent them. 
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Therefore I say to you that this provision as to the Federal 
reserve is not what you think it will be, and I do not believe it 
should be put into law unless you can be assured that it can 
be made operative. 

I would not be so unkind as to s1y in this magnificent pres- 
ence of friends and thinkers that you are doing anything of 
that kind for the sake of favor at home, but it sounds a mighty 
sight like a good campaign proposition and a good campaign 
propaganda. [Laughter on the Republican side.| It sounds 
awfully like that, and yet I will withdraw that statement, be- 
cause I may be wrong. But nevertheless this is true: This 
House, together with the Senate, can not counteract the laws 
of trade, and if New York is the center of growth, it is not 
because of law in this House, but it is because of the laws of 
trade. What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman does not mean 
to say that by statute we can not prevent the legal reserves of 
the banks frc.n going to New York, does he? 

Mr. FESS. Ne, I do not mean tuat. I mean that whatever 
bank has legal reserves, it will have other money. And when 
you follow that legal reserve, a>e you sure that the money you 
put in thee is the same money? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. ‘his bill does not prevent 
your bank from sending other money than its legal reserve to 
New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. HAYES. 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say before I sit down that I do not 
share in the criticism that the bill has been prepared without 
thought. In my opinion the bill represents the keenest think 
ing of some of the keenest scholais on the subject. I am, 
however, somewhat distressed that it was made a partisan 
measure as it wis. I wish it had been an open affair, where 
we could feel sure of safety in the mu titude of council. 

I want to congratulate the committee on the sort of bill they 
have brought in, but wish that secre modifications might be 
made so that the rest of us could support it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
[Mr. Luioyp]. 

(Mr. LLOYD addressed the committee. 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
DOoo.irrie}. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with some 
interest to the attacks of the opponents of this bill, and the 
more I listened the more certain I became~that their diapha- 
nous debate—and I think that well expresses it with only 
the requirement of casual thought and glance—is in reality a 
search for something in the bill to complain of and how! about. 
The opponents of the bill know it is a masterful piece of con- 
structive legislation, destined to work wonders of good to all 
classes of the American people; and these opponents on the floor 
of this House will yet see, I venture to say, that their various 
and ridiculous positions are untenable, and that they will, to 
a large extent, vote for the bill regardless of party when the 
final roll is called. It is marvelous the discord displayed by 
those who think, or, rather, pose as thinking, for politica! effect, 
they are against the bill. We hear some gentlemen shouting at 
the top of their voices that the bill is class legislation in favor 
of the West, and against that we have others stating that the 
bill is all for the good of Wall Street, while a leader of a minor- 
ity party on the floor calls it a make-believe device devoid of 
what he considers real worth. And with it all none of them 
offer anything that even they consider better. : 

No one has said this or any other bill is perfect; but it is as 
near perfect as the Democratic membership or any other mem- 
bership of this House can make it. The bill is radical but 
rational. Their debate is transparent, ungenuine, and through 
it all we see their extreme displeasure at the tremendous and 
popular strides of progress accomplished by this great adminis- 
tration, hand in hand with the House and Senate. By their 
attacks they hope to detract from the unprecedented popularity 
of our President and his wise, patient, aggressive, businesslike 
administration. Mr. Chairman, these opponents will suffer dis- 
appointment. The people of our country have sbsotute confi- 
dence’ in the great Executive in the White House, and never 
before in the history of this Republic has there been greater 
accord among the party in power, and never before has there 
been so great a zeal to do something for the masses of Ameri- 
can people, who have come into possession of their own Gov- 


The time of the gentleman has again 


I yield one minute more to the gent:-man from 


I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 


See Appendix.] 
I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
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ernment through their votes and their champion and President, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

But to get back to the currency bill—and in passing let me 
say that no other political party in the past half century has 
ever been able to agree on a currency bill within its own party; 
and it is not because the Democratic caucus approved this bill 
that I am for it—I am not bound by caucus action—but it is 
because I think this bill is brimful of merit. We are to place 
on the statute books a currency and banking law that will 
emancipate the business of America from the hands and control 
of Wall Street and the Money Trust and put it on a basis of 
individual merit and responsibility where it can not be crushed 
by the Money Trust and the credit monopoly, as many legitimate 
enterprises in the past have been crushed. As glaring instances 
of the methods and power of the money monopoly I have in 
mind the 1907 money panic, and later the receiverships for two 
great railway companies—the Orient and the Frisco. Every 
man here and every citizen of the United States remembers 
how the banks refused full payment on checks and how many 
suspended any payment at all in 1907. You remember that it 
came on ih less than a day—almost instantly—and you know 
whose fault it was. It was not your home bank’s fault; it was 
the fault of the speculating reserve banks in Wall Street and 
other money centers with whom the home banks carried their 
reserves. 

The Wall Street banks had loaned so much of the country 
banks’ reserve on deposit with them to speculators that when 
crop-moving time came in the fall of 1907, and the home banks 
began to recall their reserve deposits to meet these legitimate 
demands, the big speculating reserve banks could not pay them 
because they had loaned it out. So, as the home bank could not 
get its money, just so you could not get your check cashed, 
whether it was your own or some one elses. The home banks 
simply could not get their cash, and in consequence were unable 
to let you have yours. This Glass currency bill is an insurance 
policy against any such panics, as I shall presently show you. 

if the Money Trust puts such huge companies as railways into 
the hands of receivers, what chance has smaller concerns against 
it? The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., com- 
monly known as the Orient, is surveyed and graded almost the 
entire distance from Kansas City through the great agricultural 
and stock-raising districts of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Mexico to the Gulf of California, and several hundred miles of 
its lines are in operation, but its further construction is at a 
standstill, and has been for many months past. Why? Arthur 
KE. Stillwell, former president of that road, in his attack on 
the Money and Credit Trusts gave the reason—those trusts 
composed of directors and stockholders in railways and other 
huge corporations simply did not want any more competition 
for the transcontinental railways, so they refused to finance 
his road further.or to allow it to be done—our antitrust 
legislation the coming session will put an end to the evils 
growing out of interlocking directorates. And the result is 
that perhaps this railway may never be built and the op- 
portunity for employment for thousands of men lost. The 
great expanse of territory sought to be traversed, the counties, 
towns, and farming communities, that for years have expected 
this new vein of commerce to put them into better touch with 
the commercial activities of the world, to enlarge their popula- 
tions and properties, to give them cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory railway facilities, to increase the value of their possessions 
and to put the products of their institutions, fields, and feed 
lots nearer to market, appear due for further and continued in- 
convenience, disappointment, delay, and loss. 

When we take the control of the money of this Nation from 
the hands of a few individuals and huge banking corporations 
and distribute it in the several regional reserve banks, as pro- 
vided by this bill, not controlled by any set of capitalists, but 
by the Government itself, it will be impossible for any legitimate 
business to be made the victim of some whim or scheme of 
destruction hatched out in Wall Street or some other money 
center or even inadvertently brought about by a restricted cur- 
rency. Under this bill we shall have all the money required for 
every legitimate enterprise, purpose, or industry, and without 
having to ask Wall Street’s consent. 

And why should Wall Street have refused to renew the notes 
of the Frisco Railway early this summer? Never before had 
there been any trouble in having them renewed, and the railway 
company was in excellent shape. Why? For the answer to that 
I will insert herein an extract from Bank Notes, a bankers’ 
journal, published at Indianapolis, and not connected with the 
Money Trust. The editorial from this paper follows, and should 
be given great weight. It is worthy of sober reflection: 

WILSON CHECKED BIG PANIC—BUSINESS SOUND. 


A eredit panic, carefully planned out by Wall Street, was well under 
way on Vriday, the 13th of June, when it was stopped almost instantly 

















by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo’s announcement, made with ful} 
approval of President Wilson, that the United States Treasury was pre- 
pared to loan the country banks $500,000,000 to paralyze the Wall 
Street gamblers, 

There is apparently no doubt that big financial interests deliberately 
mapas out a panic to throw some of their enemies into bankruptcy 
and to give tariff and currency reform a black eye. For three months 
their paid representatives had been traveling around the country spread- 
ing alarm among bankers and business men. ‘Trust-owned newspapers 
had been following them up and seconding the motion by announcing 
. — shortage of money and a country-wide stagnation of business 
0 result. 

All this time prosperity was on a sounder basis than ever before, 
Crops, steel production, and exports had broken all records. Wall Street 
sulked, then planned a panic. 

It hoarded gold until the money market was almost cornered and 
country banks were squeezed hard. Many big banks announced that 
money was scarce; at the same time their vaults were bulging. One of 
the loudest howlers had reduced its loans and increased its deposits by 
weakening securities until it increased its stock of money nearly 
$20,000,000. , 

Then they began to apply the screws. Loans were refused. A great 
western railroad with over 7,000 miles of tracks was thrown into bank- 
ruptcy because Wall Street refused to loan it $3,500,000, a loan that this 
road had often floated without difficulty. 

That was on Friday, the 13th, It threatened to be a second black 
Friday on the New York Stock Exchange. 

A panic started. 

The stock market almost went into chaos; many securities fell in an 
hour to lower prices than during the panic of 107. 

Then came the official annoufcement that country bankers no longer 
had to look to Wall Street. The United States Treasury would issue up 
to $500,000,000 in emergency currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act to 
meet any crisis. This meant a Federal war against Wall Street. 

There was no need of the money—after it was offered. One threat 
was enough. 

Metropolitan banks suddenly “found” millions and dumped them on 
the loan market. The high call loan rate was cut in two in a few 
hours. One New York bank reduced its rates for time money, offered 
to lend freely of its surplus reserve of $28,000,000, and in one day 
bought $7,000,000 of commercial paper; the day before this bank had 
been the loudest calamity howler about a money shortage. 

Wall Street has been given a terrific beating, and the panic has gone 
over our heads like a black cloud—probably for good. 

Now, watch the other banking magazines jump on “ Bank Notes.” 
Not one of them will print the truth about this deliberately planned 
panic, because certain of the financiers who were in on the diabolical, 
anarchy-breeding conspiracy advertise in those publications. ‘“ Bank 
Notes” is for the country banker; this is the story of the panic from 
the country banker's side. 


Shortly after the Frisco receivership and the further threats 
of the trusts and combinations to bring on a business depres- 
sion, President Wilson came before Congress in person and de- 
livered his epoch-making message calling on the American Con- 
gress to deliver the country from the powers of the monied 
interests and to set business free. Have we responded to his 
timely warning and patriotic request? We have, and this bill 
before us bears the hearty indorsement of the President, and is 
known as an administration measure, and will receive practically 
every Democratic vote and, again I predict, many Republican 
and Progressive votes. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the bill section by sec- 
tion, as you have already listened to many excellent addresses 
that have shown far greater knowledge of banking and currency 
on the part of their authors than I possess. But in passing I 
should like to refer to the able statement of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Hon. CLAUDE WEAVER, a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, regarding the splendid items of reform 
this bill inaugurates: 


1. Government control is substituted for bank control. Creating a 
currency for a nation is the highest attribute of a sovereign power 
deeply affecting all the diversified interests of the social state. To sur- 
render this power to banks or any private interests is destructive to 
good government and treason to the people. 

The Federal reserve board consists of seven public officers appointed 
by the President of the United States, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, and the President himself is a public officer, and if he violates 
his trust is subject to impeachment and removal. 

2. The bill provides for the mobilization and use of the cash reserves 
of the banks whenever needed in times of trouble. 

8. It provides as a basis of the currency, in addition to the present 
currency, that it shall be issued upon gilt-edge commercial ‘tg of an 
established standard, issued for the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial purposes, thereby promoting industrially, agriculturally, and 
commercially the great producing and distributing agencies of the 
wealth of the world. 

4. The surplus money of all sections of the country under the present 
system has been concentrated in New York and loaned on call and on 
stock-exchange security. It is withdrawn and distributed over the dif- 
ferent parts of the country equitably in proportion to business demands, 
thereby becoming available to the great masses of our citizens instead of 
being monopolized by the gamblers and stock speculators in Wall Street. 

5. By withdrawing from New York this surplus money at a single 
blow the Money Trust is destroyed. 

6. Notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying on trade 
in stocks and bonds are denied the privileges of discount at the Federal 
reserve banks. 

7. Credit facilities between different sections of the country, so long 
unequal, are made uniform by virtue of the power vested in the Federal 
reserve board to require Federnl banks to rediscount the discounted 
prime paper of other Federal reserve banks, thereby taking from a bank 
that is plethoric in funds its surplus to relieve another bank in a sec- 
tion of the country that is flaccid and drained. 


Our friend embarrasses me somewhat with his big words. 


8. Adequate banking facilities for all sections of our country are 
thereby provided to promptly and on reasonable terms meet the ordi- 
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nary or unusual demands for credit or currency for. moving crops or for | 
other legitimate purposes. 

9. An instrument is afforded by this bill, namely, the Federal reserve 
board, that can deal effectively with the broad questions which, from an 
international standpoint, affect the credit and status of the United 
States as one of the great financial powers of the world. 

10. The bill provides for American banking institutions and branches 
of the Federal reserve banks ia foreign countries, thereby giving Ameri- 
can citizens in foreign countries improved banking facilities, facilitating 
and expanding American trade with all the countries of the world. 

11. The provision for national banks to establish trust and savings 
branches will enable that department of the banks to give the public 
far better accommodations by making loans of longer maturity than 
commercial banking justifies. 

12. The State banks, banking associations, and trust companies are 
admitted to membership in the system and thereby accorded all its 
yenefits. 

13. National banks are given the power to loan money upon real 
estate, thereby enabling them to serve farmers and other borrowers in 
rural communities. 

14. The independent Treasury system is abolished. The irregular 
withdrawal of money from circulation in periods of excessive Govern- 
ment revenues is avoided and the entire revenues of the Government are 
placed in circulation,-becoming thereby available to all the people. 

15. The gradual retirement of the national-bank currency is provided 
for, thereby paying off the national debt and carrying out Jefferson's 
pledge—the honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the 
public faith. 


And the bankers should not complain of this bill, and I cer- 
tainly believe they will not seriously protest when they thor- 
oughly understand it; I dare say I know they would not com- 
plain if they thought another 1907 panic was anywhere in sight. 
I know of no better example of the first workings of the bili 
as affecting a bank than that expressed by the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, the Hon. 
Carter Giass, when he showed its application to a country 
bank, and I shall insert that clear and simple example herein 
as a part of my remarks. Of course a larger or smaller bank 
would be affected proportionately : 


Let it be assumed that a bank of $100,000 capital (no surplvs) !s the 
owner of $75,000 in United States 2 per cent bonds and has outstand- 
ing $75,000 of circulation. Let it also be assumed that this bank has 
total outstanding deposits of $400,000. The bank is a country bank. 

How will this new plan affect this institution? In the first place, 
the bank in question, if it has $400,000 of deposits, must have on 
hand in its own vaults 6 per cent of that amount in cash, or $24,000, 
and must have 9 per cent of that amount, or $36,000, as a balance 
with the reserve bank. ‘ 

Under this bill this bank must have a reserve of 12 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent, of which 5 per cent, or $20,000, must ultfmately be 
placed with the reserve bank and $8,000 may be kept either in the 
one place or in the other, when the whole measure has become operative 
at the end of three years. 

As the bank has $24,000 cash when it enters the system it is $4,000 
ahead of the amount required to be held in its own vaults. It can 
draw for the remaining $28,000 required of it ae its present reserve 
city correspondent, with which it holds $36,000, sending the $28,000 
check to the new Federal reserve bank, After the transaction is over 
its reserves will be complete and it will have $4,000 in cash and 
$8,000 in balances over and above what it needs to meet its reserve 
requirements. 

The bank, however, must contribute $10,000 to the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve bank which it has joined. If it pays this amount 
out of the $12,000 surplus it will become the owner of $10,000 stock 
in the new reserve bank and will still have $2,000 surplus out of its 
former balances. 

This bank was receiving probably per cent upon the $36,000 
balances it carried, making in all $720 a year. Assuming that the 
stock in the new reserve bank pays 5 per cent it will yield an income 
of $500 a year. ‘The bank, moreover, has $2,000 of free cash still 
remaining, which it can loan after withdrawing it from its present 
correspondents—say at 5 per cent—bringing in $100 annually. Or 
if it were to use this $2,000 as a reserve upon which to build up new 
loans, it could lend about $16,000 thereon, which at 5 per cent would 
yield it $800. On this basis the changed situation of the bank might 
result in a loss of about $120 a year or in a gain of $580 or in any- 
thing between those two sums. ‘The reasonable expectation would 
be that the bank would get a material increase in its revenue. Just 
how much would depend upon the extent of the loans it could make 
in response to demand in the community. 

The bank would be able to exchange each year 5 per cent of its 
present $75,000 of 2 per cent bonds, or $3,750. If we assume that the 
bank sells the 3 per cent bonds it receives through this exchange at par 
and with the proceeds pays off the notes now outstanding against them, 
the effect is simply to reduce its assets and liabilities by equal amounts, 
at the same time releasing it from the necessity of retaining the 5 per 
cent redemption fund in Washington, which at once becomes available 
as a basis for reserve loans at home. This 7 eee cent redemption fund 
would be on $3,750 gm to about $185. If this were loaned 
directly at 5 per cent, it would yield an income of $9.25. If the $185 
were used as a 12 per cent reserve against loans, about $1,500 of loans 
could be made, which at 5 per cent would yield $75. This, if taken 
in connection with the showing made above, would reduce the loss to 
$45 a year, or would increase the gain to $655, with corresponding 
changes in intermediate points between these two extremes. If the 
banks had no notes outstanding against the bonds which it converted 
and sold, it would get fluid funds equal to the amount of the bonds thus 
sold, which could be loaned at 5 pr cent, instead of the 2 per cent now 
paid by the bonds. This would be a difference of 3 per cent a year in 
tavor of the new plan on a principal of $3,750. On the other hand, if 
the bank simply paid off its outstanding notes out of the nonreserve 
— on hand—as in many cases it might—and held the new 3 per 
cent bonds as an investment, it would profit to the extent of 1 per cent 
over the existing situation on a principal of $3,750 a year, or $37.50 
the first year, $75 the second year, and so on. At the end of 20 years 
it wonld be 1 per cent ahead on its whole $75,000 bonds, or $750 
annually. In this event it is clear that within three years the increased 
revenue from its bonds would offset any possible loss due to the sac- 
rifice on the 2 per cent interest on reserves. Against this might fairly 
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be set off the income, if any, that it might have made by loaning the 
cash used to cancel its outstanding bank notes. 


Summarizing, it is safe to say that upon the narrowest possible basis 
likely to present itself in the case of this bank the institution would, if 
it paid up its whole reserves under the new plan in cash, fully clear 
itself and make an additional revenue of from $200 to $500. If instead 
of paying up its reserves in cash it got the reserve credit by redis- 
counting, it might profit to a very much greater degree; how much 
greater can not be estimated without knowing the rate of interest in 
the community and the extent to which it could obtain paper eligible 
for rediscount, 

The banks are inclined to complain about the reserve require- 
ments, but certainly it is not unfair to require that they keep 
handy a few cents of the depositor’s dollar as a reserve to pay 
that depositor when he wants his money. A reserve is a reserve 
and must be available at all times. 

In my speech on the tariff bill I said that we had gone far 
toward lightening the burdens of the American people, and I 
am now able to say that we will have further relieved them of 
onerous burdens. And, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to observe that 
this administration and Congress has not yet completed its an- 
nounced and fixed program of relief for the people. A farm- 
credit system is yet before us, and it is much nearer than when 
I mentioned in my tariff speech a farm-loan bill and my purpose 
to introduce one at this session of Congress. As many of you 
know, on June 17 I did introduce a farm-loan bill (H. R. 6158) 
to provide 3 per cent money on long-time loans, and provided for 
its repayment at 2 per cent per year, making 5 per cent per year 
all told, which would wipe out the entire debt in 50 years with- 
out the borrower hardly knowing it and without his having to 
pay out as large a per cent as he now does for interest alone. 
Such a law would put a family on every quarter section in the 
Middle West. President Wilson has already stated in a formal 
interview, widely published, that he would ask Congress to pass 
a farm-credit bill at the next regular session of Congress. 

And that great statesman, for whom every man in this House 
has a deep affection, the Hon. Speaker CHAMP CLARK, has for- 
mally given his support and influence to Government farm 
credits; and as almost a guaranty that we shall have a farm 
loan and credit law, the Democratic caucus has instructed the 
Banking and Currency Committee to report in such a bill at the 
next regular session of Congress. I shall appear before that 
committee and urge the acceptance of and favorable action on 
my bill, with such additions as may be advisable. But whether 
it be my bill or some other bill I feel absolutely assured when 
I say we will put it into law. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that the people of my 
native State—Kansas—a part of which I have the honor to 
represent here, have no banking institutions within its borders 
that we are afraid of—we live together and are friends—all we 
want is a guaranty that the big city banks will not ever again 
be able to bring loss and confusion to our people through the 
unwilling instrumentalities of our local banks and the curtail- 
ment of legitimate credit. There is nothing the matter with 
Kansas. A shortage in one or two crops this year can not daunt 
the courage of her people. I protest against the false and lurid 
stories recently printed in the eastern press about suffering in 
Kansas. It is true that we have had a light rainfall this sum- 
mer and it has been hot, but we have not been in “ sore straits” 
at any time. On the other hand, more money is coming into 
Kansas this year than on the ordinary good corn crop years. 
Our alfalfa crop, which has been planted in large quantities for 
several years past, is worth $65 per acre from many fields. 
Our wheat crop is one of the best in our history—right at 
80,000,000 bushels—and the oats crop was good. Our valua- 
tion is about $2,700,000,000—an increase of $43,000,000 over last 
year. Kansas has contributed her full share of meat and 
breadstuffs to feed the world. The truth about Kansas is her 
best praise; take her and her people as they stand, they are 
unmatched and matchless—the greatest domain under the stars. 

What a complete emancipation of all the people from trusts, 
combines, and money powers when the Underwood tariff bill 
gets to working, the Glass currency bill is a law, and a farm- 
credit system is established. The possibilities, and the oppor- 
tunities of the immediate future are many. The outlook is 
roseate and bright. The people are ready. New activities in 
the business world have begun; continued and enlarged pros 
perity is with us. 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, the preparation, and pas 
sage of the pending bill, will be the answer of Congress to a 
universal popular demand that has become more exigent with 
the passing years. 

From its inception our present banking and currency system 
has been under fire. Attention has been often called to its 
manifest defects, with the hope that some expert, or body of 


I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
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experts, would prepare an alternative system that would rest 
upon some other foundation than the Nation’s debt. But while 
many have essayed this task, their suggestions have not been 
approved by the business and banking community. The most 
ainbitious of all of these schemes was the plan submitted to Con- 
gress by the National Monetary Commission, commonly known 
ius the Aldrich bill. But this scheme which proposed to organ- 
ize one great central bank, with 15 branches to cover the whole 
country, did not find either popular, or congressional favor. The 
popular objection to a central bank is inherent and deeply 
rooted. The fundamental difference between the Aldrich plan, 
and the scheme of the present bill, is that the latter utterly 
rejects the central-bank idea, and contemplates a division of 
the country, for working purposes, into i2 great divisions. In 
each of these divisions a Federal reserve bank is to be organ- 
ized. ‘These reserve banks are severally independent, but are 
subject to the supervision of a Federal reserve board, consist- 
ing of 7 members. This board has been described as the 
“capstone of the scheme.” 'Fhe composition of this: beard is as 
follows, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury, and four others to 
be appointed by the President for respective terms of eight years. 
The personnel of this board gives ampie assurance that the 
delicate duties imposed upon it, will be discharged with an eye 
single to the public good. With a view to making the appoint- 
ments of a nonpartisan character, so far as possible, the bill 
provides that no more than two of the appointees shall belong 
to one political party. 

Much criticism has been directed toward this feature of the 
bill, particularly by the big bankers of the country, who seem to 
apprehend that this measure will impose some limitation upon 
the opportunities for excessive profits which they have long en- 
joyed under the present system. But these criticisms are singu- 
larly lacking in merit. No banking function, in the proper sense, 
will be exercised by the board. Its powers are the essential and 
vital powers of oversight, and regulation. The chairman of the 
cominittee speaks of them as the powers that relate to examina- 
tion, regulation, publication, and control. It is almost a 
sufficient answer to the savage criticisms which have been 
so directly aimed against this board, to say that the powers 
which are conferred upon it solely in the public interest, have, in 
large measure, been exercised for many years past by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
oversight, and regulatory control of the national banks. If the 
proposed system is to serve the purposes for which it is intended, 
namely the utilization of our banking resources in time of 
strain, so that the whole system will be tied together, one for 
all, and all for one, then not enly must such a board be created, 
but it must be clothed with the very powers conferred by the 
pending bill. Chief among these powers is the right of the 
board to require that the Federal reserve banks shall rediscount 
the discounted prime paper of other Federal reserve banks in 
time of emergency. 

It is one of the inherent weaknesses of the present system that 
“under strained financial conditions, each bank is thrown on 
its own resources, and in self-protection must act independently 
of all the rest. There is no provision whereby all can cooperate 
in time of danger, though it may be manifest that safety lies in 
a common policy of action, and cooperation. At such a time it 
becomes necessary in the protection and maintenance of indi- 
vidual reserves, for each bank in the national system to contend 
against every other bank, thereby dissipating and scattering the 
great bulk of the reserve money of the country, into a large 
number of small hoardings, and completely destroying at the 
very time when strength and power are needed to retain. and 
compel confidence, the strength and power that would be gained 
by unification, and massing of reserves for the mutual support 
of the banks, and the common good of the public.” 

In consequence of this and other defects in our present 
unscientific system, chief amongst which is the absolute rigidity 
of the currency which it provides, and the vast amount of re- 
serve money impounded in the reserve safes of the national 
banks, and the United States Treasury, this country has been 
visited with frequent and dreadful panics during the last 50 
years. Several times at least have these financial disasters oc- 
curred within the last three decades. At the very time when 
help was needed, the system found itself unable to launch a 
single lifeboat. No wonder that the financial experts of other 
countries have denounced the system in vogue in the United 
States as “barbarous.” No wonder that our own experts, 
though smarting under the charge, have been unable to deny the 
justice of this criticism. For it has been patent to ali that the 
“prohibition of the lending power of the banks, in the presence 
of unusual demands upon them, due to their lack of means to 
protect their reserves by the use of any satisfactory substitute 
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therefor, or of replenishing them through adequate rediscount- 
ing facilities” has caused them to be weakest, when they should 
be strongest, has curtailed their facilities, when the demand for 
credit was greatest. So long as the winds are fair, and the 
seas smooth, the most ricketty and unseaWworthy vessel may 
make headway. Such conditions are no test of the sailing pow- 
ers, or reserve strength of the craft to which our fortunes are 
committed. The real test comes when the hurricanes blow, and 
the billows rise. Our currency system, sufficient under ordinary 
conditions, has been proved to be inadequate and insufficient 
when exposed to a real financial storm. If it may be fairly 
said in its behalf that at least it did not founder, it is further 
true that at such times it was water logged, and helpless. 
Small wonder, then, that all thoughtful men have been con- 
cerned to provide some sufficient alternative system for this 
fair-weather craft. Small wonder that President Taft, speak- 
ing of the currency problem, declared that it is more important 
than the tariff, more important than the question of trusts, and 
more important than any political question that has been pre- 


- sented. 


Small wonder that bankers’ associations, monetary ecommis- 
sions, and financial experts have in succession, suggested vari- 
ous remedies for an intolerable situation. Small wonder that 
even the Republican Party was moved to create the Aldrich 
commission which if it preduced an impossible scheme, at least 
collected a valuable library for the benefit of all students of 
banking and currency problems. Small wonder that the Demo- 
cratic Party, ever on the alert for legislation in aid of the 
interests of the people, committed itself in its last platform 
to a systematic revision of the banking laws of the United 
States. This bill is in redemption of that promise. 

Fundamentally this measure is at variance in many direc- 
tions with the Aldrich plan, but notably so in its provision for 
Government control, and precautions against the possibilities 
of undue inflation. The foremost advocates of the Aldrich 
scheme have been forced to admit that it contemplated “ such 
vast credit extending power, as to be almost beyond belief, and 
eertainly far beyond the requirements in any panic.” Presi- 
dent Wilson in his recent message happily stated the funda- 
mental requisites of a sound and adequate currency system: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily and elasti- 
cally responsive to sound eredit, the expanding and contracting credits 
of every-day transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and 
corporate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must 
not permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands, of the monetary 
resources of the country, or of their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume, as to hinder, or impede, other more legitimate, more fruitful 
uses. And the control of the system of banking, and of issuc, which 
our new laws are to set up, must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the Government itself, so that the banks may be the instru- 
ments, not the masters of business, and of individual enterprise, 
and initiative. 

Surely these are wise words, and it ought not to be hard to 
choose between a earefully worked out plan in which the con- 
trol of the entire system of banking and of issue, is in the hands 
of the Government upon which rests the responsibility for the 
welfare of the whole country, and another scheme which re- 
mits this control to agencies created by, and responsive to. the 
system itself. Strange to say however the sharpest attacks of 
the opposition are directed against the constitution and the 
powers of the Federal reserve board. The teeming imaginations 
of the gentlemen who are opposing this measure, have been 
overworked in the construction of direful pictures of woes un- 
numbered, to follow in logieal sequence from this feature of 
public control, and the exercise of the power which is com- 
mitted to the reserve board. This power has: been described 
as the “ power that would enable an administration to build up 
an invincible political machine, depress or stimulate the market, 
inflate the currency, favor one section ef the country, and dis- 
criminate against another, and absolutely contro! the financial 
affairs of the people of the whole country.” 

It is needless to say that these suggested dangers are purely 
visionary. ‘Theoretically in our scheme of government many 
things are possible, which never occur in actual practice. The 
time will net come, except with the failure of popular gevern- 
ment, when a President of the United States, in the discharge 
of his. responsibilities under this act, will undertake to hold up 
the whole financial system of the United States in the vain 
effort to further thereby the schemes of partisan politics, and of 
personal ambition. 

The whisperings. of conscience and the dictates of prudence 
will alike constrain the officials charged with the oversight of 
this vast system, upon whieh will hang the hopes of their eoun- 
try, to walk in the straight and narrow path of duty well done. 
Nor will another impulse to honornble action be lacking. Co- 
eternal with hope in the human breast is the ardent desire to 
hand down the rich heritage of 1 good name to our descendants. 
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far from satisfactory, has so much impressed the public mind 
that it has served to perpetuate the system, and postpone the 
reformation of its vital defects. No alternative system that 
does not provide for note issues, or bank issues, as good as the 
present issues, would ever be acceptable to the country, or win 
any decided measure of public favor. The pending measure pro- 
vides that the Government shall issue Treasury notes through 
the banks, and solely upon the application of the banks. The 
provisions of the bill are that Federal reserve notes are author- 
ized to be issued at the discretion of the reserve board, and for 
the purpose of making advances to reserve banks. These notes 
are to be the obligations of the United States, and receivable 
for taxes, customs, and other public dues. They are redeem- 
abie in gold, or lawful money, on demand at the Federal Treas- 
ury in Washington, or at any Federal reserve bank. Any re- 
serve bank may make application to the local reserve agent, for 
such amount of Treasury notes as it may deem best. This appli- 
cation must be accompanied with a tender of collateral security 
equal in amount to the sum of the notes applied for. This col- 
lateral security must be notes and bills accepted for rediscount. 

At any time the reserve board may call upon a reserve bank 
for additional security to protect the notes issued to it. In ad- 
dition, whenever a reserve bank shall pay out reserve notes 
issued on its request, it shall segregate in its own vaults, and 
shall carry to a special reserve account on its books, gold or law- 
ful money equal in amount to 334 per cent of the notes so paid 
out by it, such reserve to be used for the redemption of said 
reserve notes as presented. Any Federal reserve bank, so using 
any part of such reserve to redeem notes, shall immediately 
carry to said reserve account an amount of gold, or lawful 
money, sufficient to make said reserve equal to 33} per cent of 
its outstanding Federal notes. 

Hence, it will be noted, that the foundation of these notes is 
of a most solid and panic-defying character. First, there is 
the obligation of the Government. Second there is approved 
collateral, equal in amount to the face value of the notes. 
Third, the reserve notes issued to any reserve bank, shall, upon 
delivery become a first and paramount lien on all the assets of 
such bank. Fourth, a special reserve fund of gold or lawful 
money is provided, to be segregated in the vaults of the bank, 
and equal in amount to 334 per cent of the reserve notes paid 
out by it. 

Who will dare maintain that the new reserve notes, so but- 
tressed and supported, will not be as good as gold anywhere, 
and under all circumstances? Certainly no critic of the bill has 
undertaken to maintain otherwise. 

A cardinal defect in our present system, recognized as such 
by the currency commission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, is its lack of elasticity, or, to use their language, its abso- 
lute rigidity : 

A bank, in order to take out circulation, must invest more money in 
Government bonds, than it is permitted to issue in currency, thereby 
impairing, rather than increasing its power to aid trade and commerce. 

Responding to the query, whether an elastic currency should 
be authorized by law, the same commission declares that an 
elastic currency is a vital necessity in connection with the bank- 
ing and currency system of the country, and should be author- 
ized by law. 

The national-bank notes could never be made elastic, for the 
simple reason of their fixed relation to the bonds of the United 
States. For this reason they must remain rigid and unalterable 
in amount. It has been remarked, in the course of this debate, 
by the gentleman from California, Mr. Hayes, that these notes, 
so far from responding to the demands of commerce, that is in- 
creasing in volume in proportion to the demand, and diminish- 
ing as that demand passes, actually increase, as a rule, when 
“the demand is least, and decrease when the demand expands, 
In the fall, which is the time of great currency demand, the 
amount of bank notes in circulation, generally decreases several 
millions of dollars, and in the spring, when the demand is light, 
the circulation has many times increased, sometimes as much as 
$20,000,000 over the circulation in the fall. : This, of course, 
is very unnatural, and the results are evil, accentuating the 
shortage of currency in the fall, and stimulating speculation in 
the spring.” 

When crop-moving time arrives, the demand for money fre- 
quently becomes acute. The local banks are often unable to 
meet this demand, and in their distress turn to the great banks 
in New York City, which heretofore have measurably carried 
the balances of the country. It is unfortunate that this has 
been the case, for it has tended to give an undue and prepon- 
derating influence to these banks, and create a sense of weak- 
ness and dependency in the country banks. Another feature 
of the present system which has tended to localize too much 
of the money of the country in New York, has been the increas- 


Honorable men charged with the responsibilities of great 
position, mindful on the one hand of the interests of their 
country, and on the other of their own fair fame and reputa- 
tion, standing well out in the open in all that they say and do in 
the discharge of these responsibilities, are not likely to prostitute 
their offices. If it is suggested that there is at least a possi- 
pility that this may take place, the sufficient answer is that 
this is a risk which must be taken whenever power is lodged 
in an individual, or an aggregation of individuals. 

In aid of the reserve board, the bill creates a Federal ad- 
visory council to consist of as many members as there are 
Federal reserve districts. It is provided that each reserve bank, 
by its directors, shall annually select from its own Federal 
reserve district one member of this council. The meetings of 
the council shall be held in Washington at least four times a 
year, and oftener, if called by the Federal reserve board. This 
council is empowered to meet and confer with the reserve board 
on general business conditions, to make oral or written repre- 
gentations concerning matters within the jurisdiction of the 
board, to call for complete information, and to make recom- 
mendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount business, 
reserve conditions in the various districts, the purchase and sale 
of gold, or securities by reserve banks, and the general affairs 
of the reserve banking system. 

The value of this board composed of men of affairs, skilled 
in practical banking, and acquainted with the conditions of busi- 
ness not only in their respective districts, but in the country 
at large, Can not be overestimated. It passes belief that the 
reserve board, in the discharge of their delicate and difficult 
duties, would be unmindful of the weighty recommendations 
of such a board as this, or would not at all times welcome their 
suggestions, and often defer to their judgment. Through this 
advisory council, the reserve banks, to a substantial degree, will 
have a potential effect upon the deliberations, and policies of the 
reserve board. 

it is true that the advisory council does not vote in the delib- 
erations of the reserve board, and has no veto power over its 
orders. This feature of the bill has been the subject of acri- 
imonicus criticism on the part of many bankers. But the funda- 
mental conception of the pending measure is a banking system 
free from the dominating control of that mysterious but real 
power, known as the Money Trust. 

Having agreed upon this fundamental concept, and provided 
that the firm control, and steadying hand of Government author- 
ity shall at once guide and restrain the further course of bank- 
ing operations in this country, it would be a manifest incon- 
gruity to subject the action of the reserve board to a veto power 
lodged in a council created by the very agencies intended to be 
restrained. The reserve board must, of necessity, be paramount 
and supreme, or the bill will fail in its manifest purpose. This 
measure is a beneficent creation, and not a malign monster, and 
the Democratic Party, iti good faith, tenders it as the solution 
of a problem which has engaged the best thought of this coun- 
try for many decades past. It is a constructive, not a destruc- 
tive work that we present. While many abuses in the banking 
world have been uncovered by the investigations conducted by 
authority of Congress, and great potentiality for mischief lurks 
in the present system, we have approached our task of reforma- 
tion in no spirit of hostility to the banking business. Far from 
it. The Democratic Party is well aware, that in this, as in all 
countries, now and at all times, a properly conducted banking 
system is necessary to the prosperity of every well-ordered com- 
munity. It is our sincere desire to furnish, through this bill, 
an up-to-date system, and thereby promote the welfare, not only 
of the bankers, and of their customers, but of all the industries 
and interests concerned. The present system is not wholly bad, 
nor is it a reflection upon what is good in that system, to seek 
to rectify its abuses, and correct its possibilities for mischief. 

The Democratic Party is not alone in its belief that reform 
in our present system is a crying need, nor is this the first 
step in that direction. The Lovering bill, and the Fowler bill 
were tendered some years ago to our Republican confréres by 
their respective sponsors, and rudely rejected. Later, that hasty 
enactment known as the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, provided for an 
emergency currency which has never been emitted. Still later, 
the Monetary Commission formulated the famous Aldrich bili 
which has declined in favor from the first day on which it 
was presented to the public, and is now thoroughly discredited 
by reason of certain very objectionable, not to say dangerous 
provisions which it contains, and upon which its friends insist. 

One thing, at least, may be said to the credit of the national 
banking system; and that is that whatever may be its defects 
in other directions, it has given us a good dollar, one good at 
all times and everywhere. This fact, and it is a material fact, 
for the paper money of this country prior to the Civil War, was 
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ing tendency among the small banks to keep balances for reserve 
and exchange purposes, in the New York banks qualified as 
reserve agents. Hence, at times, New York has been so abun- 
dantly supplied with money that many forms of vicious and 
dangerous speculation have been stimulated to the great detri- 
ment of honest business. This withdrawal of funds from the 
local banks, and consequent congestion in New York, has an 
evil effect in another direction. In time of panic the country 
bank finds that a large proportion of its loanable funds and 
reserve money is tied up in New York. 

The local bank may be perfectly solvent, with an ample 
supply of commercial paper, but commercial paper will not be 
accepted by its demoralized and excited depositors, and there 
is no efiicient way in which these securities may be turned 
into cash, or any system of coordinated banks to which, in its 
distress, it may turn for aid. Single handed and alone it must 
fight its battle. 

The currency provided for by this bill, and issued to the 
regional reserve banks will be responsive to the “ varying com- 
mercial demands of the business community.” Any local mem- 
ber bank needing money can carry its commercial, agricultural. 
or industrial paper to a Federal reserve bank, and after in- 
dorsing these securities, may discount the same, receiving notes 
therefor. Under the operations of this bill expansion will cer- 
tainly take place, but healthy expansion is not inflation, and 
therefore is to be desired, not deprecated. In every direction 
the tide of the world’s business is continually rising. To this 
tide, there is no ebb. Local recessions may occur, but the gen- 
eral movement is ever upward. The extent to which these notes 
may be issued, is determined by the discretion of the reserve 
board, acting upon the collateral that is tendered by the mem- 
ber banks. There are no means of compulsion that can be set 
in motion by the banks which tender the collateral, to compel the 
issue of Treasury notes. In this respect they are subject to the 
wise discretion of the board, reinforced by the suggestions of 
the advisory council. : 

It has been noted as a further defect of the present system, 
that it “lacks cohesiveness, there being no provision for co- 
operation among the banks composing it.” In recent years the 
banks gradually learned the lesson that they must provide for 
cooperation by voluntary agreement, and in various sections of 
the country during the panic of 1907, these agreements saved 
many hanks from ruin and disaster. In numerous instances 
menacing runs were averted by clearing-house certificates. One 
main purpose of this act is to knit together the national banks 
by a scheme of definite coordination. State banks, banking as- 
sociations, and trust companies may subscribe to the stock of 
the appropriate reserve bank, under the conditions prescribed 
by the act. Once the new system is put into operation, certain 
very definite and positive advantages will follow. 

The sense of weakness that attaches to individual enterprise, 
will be removed. In its place will come the confidence that 
follows coordinated participation in a great plan of cooperative 
action. Heretofore, until the formation of clearing-house asso- 
ciations, the individual banks fought their own battles, and es- 
tablished their own connections. Sometimes these connections 
proved to be broken reeds. A run is the most dreadful thing 
that can happen to a bank. The community loses its head. 
The depositors in excited throngs jostle each other in their 
frantic efforts to be the first to remove their deposits from the 
institution under suspicion. If continued, a run will drive any 
bank, however inherently sound and well conducted, to close 
its doors. The new system will be a prophylactic. It will 
steady the public mind by giving them confidence in the banks. 
In addition, it will furnish the member banks with “sources of 
strength in time of stress.” Any bank short on cash, but sup- 
plied with good collateral, can secure all the money that it 
needs, either to meet a run, or for crop moving, by application 
to a reserve bank. Freed from their dependence on New York, 
and strengthened by their relationship to the new system, the 
country banks will be increasingly potent in their contributions 
to the growth and prosperity of the country. A simple illus- 
tration will suffice to show the steps by which a member bank 
will secure the funds necessary to meet a shortage, however 
oceasioned. So far as the public is concerned, the patrons of 
such a bank will do business in the accustomed fashion. A, 
B, or C, wishing to raise funds to pay for land, to purchase 
goods, or to conduct any legitimate operation, commercial, agri- 
tural or industrial, will take his notes to the local member 
bank, and discount them. Later, the bank may find that its 
supply of money is running low, cramping it for loanable funds, 
or threatening trouble in other directions. Formerly it turned 
to New York as its port in time of storm, but in the future, 
safety and relief will be found nearer home, in a bank with 
which it is intimately associated, and created for just such 
emergencies. 
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The member bank will take its paper to the regional reserve 
bank for rediscount. Should the reserve bank need the money 
with which to complete the transaction, and supply the wants 
of the member bank, it will take the rediscounted notes to the 
local Federal reserve agent, and request the issue of Treasury 
notes to the amount of the paper presented. Crop emergency 
periods have heretofore proved to be occasions of trouble and 
anxiety for the country banks. During these periods the cry 
for money with which to move the crops is urgent and in- 
sistent. Sometimes the Treasury Department has furnished 
essential help. Frequently, the country banks finding them- 
selves at the limit of their loaning power, have been com- 
pelled to secure the money required for their operations, at ex- 
orbitant rates. Ordinarily this may not have been true, but in 
times of stress the sources of supply were uncertain and ca- 
pricious. The panic of 1907 is often cited as a money panic. 
Business was at high tide, and crops were abundant. Out of 
that very abundance proceeded trouble. Called upon to furnish 
the needed currency, the banks approached the danger line fixed 
by the reserve laws in their efforts to meet the demands of 
their customers. In proportion to the reluctance of the banks 
to trench upon their reserves, and furnish additional money, 
the clamor for more money became increasingly violent. Sus- 
picion and distrust stalked abroad. The banks took fright, and 
organizing for mutual protection, refused to provide the money 
needed, and in many instances, even to pay the balances to the 
credit of other banks. Business halted at full tide, freights 
ceased to move, industrial operations were curtailed, men 
walked the streets vainly looking for work, and distress like 
a pall settled ‘over our fair land. In time the cloud lifted, but 
the lesson of that near disaster is not far to seek, and that lesson 
is that no system is fundamentally sound which, so far from 
affording relief under these recurring conditions, actually 
gravates the mischief. It is not enough to furnish a good 
dollar. This is only one necessary feature of a comprehensive 
financial and banking system. Such a system must go a step 
further, and furnish an abundant currency, when such a cur- 
rency is required. This is what the pending bill proposes to do 
through the machinery which it provides. 

The reserve banks are so constructed that they will be pro- 
vided with ample capital, and their business will be of the most 
solid and substantial character. The national banks located 
within a given district, will be required to subscribe to the 
eapital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district, a 
sum equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock of such national 
pank, fully paid in and unimpaired. No reserve bank shall 
commence operations with a paid up, and unimpaired capital, 
less in amount than $5,000,000, and the shares of the capital 
stock of Federal reserve banks shall not be transferred, or 
hypothecated. The member banks will receive a cumulative 5 
per cent dividend on their paid-in stock in the reserve bank, 
and a participation in certain further profits. State banks, 
banking associations, and trust companies, as heretofore noted, 
may become stockholders in these reserve banks which hold out 
great possibilities of profit from their legitimate operations. 
Should a regional reserve bank find itself in difficulties, a section 
of the bill provides that the reserve board, in time of emergency, 
may require other Federal reserve banks to rediscount the 
discounted prime paper of that bank. Thus the banking 
strength of the whole system may be mobilized when occasion 
requires. The regional banks provide for the wants of the 
member banks, while a failing, or halting regional bank is taken 
under the sheltering wing of the whole system. It is apparent 
that under the operations of this bill, in normal times, the 
money of the country will be localized, and distributed with 
far greater uniformity than exists at present; while the re- 
sources of the whole system may be concentrated at any point 
of danger, or center of disturbance. One feature of the pending 
bill, which is of particular interest to rural communities, is the 
provision for rediscount. 

Under section 14, any notes or bills, drawn for agriculturs ul 
purposes, or the proceeds of which have been, or may be used 
for such purposes, may be discounted by the appropriate re- 
serve bank upon the indorsement of the member bank, these 
notes and bills to have a maturity of not more than 90 days. It 
will be noted, that by the operation of this section, long-time 
paper may be discounted by the reserve banks. Suppose a 
farmer, needing funds, obtains a four months’ loan from the 
local member bank. At the end of 30 days this note could be 
rediscounted with the reserve bank, and the proceeds of the 
note thereby made available for further loans. Should the mem- 
ber bank choose to renew the farmer’s loan at the expiration of 
four months, its own liability to the reserve bank could be dis- 
charged from other funds received in due course of business, 
while at the expiration of 30 days, the renewal could be. redis- 
counted. Thus the provisions of this section serve to multiply 
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the loaning power of the member banks. While some criticisms 
have been directed toward this portion of the bill, these ecriti- 
cisms have proceeded, in large measure, from a pure miscon- 
ception of its meaning, intent, and effect. Another feature of 
interest in the pending measure, and one devised for the benefit 
of the farmers, is the section providing for savings departments 
in the national banks. Any national banking association, on 
application setting forth that it has complied with the terms of 
the statute, may be authorized to open such a department. The 
beneficial effect of such an annex, or department in the country 
banks, will be clearly manifest, when it is noted that in this de- 
partment loans may be made upon the security of real estate. 
By this provision the present limitation on national banks, with 
respect to loans on farming, or other lands, will be removed, 
and the banks will thereby be enabled to supply a long-felt want. 

The farmers have always complained, and justly for that 
matter, that the present system discriminated against them, 
and extended superior opportunities for credit to the merchants 
and manufacturers. This bill removes that inequality, and 
places the farmers upon a basis of equality, in the matter of 
credit extensions, with the other classes of the local community. 
We have tried the old way and it has proved to be insufficient. 
With the passage of this bill, the old will be replaced with the 
new, and I firmly believe, the better way. ‘This bill is an intel- 
ligent and patriotic effort to take the great underlying princi- 
ples of well-established banking institutions, including eur own, 
and upon that foundation construct a modern, up-to-date sys- 
tem adapted to the habits, sentiments and business needs of 
our people. Too long has our financial legislation been of a 
patchwork character, a thing for the needs of to-day, rather 
than for all time. This bill marks the end of tinkering with 
the old system, of devising emergency schemes for anticipated 
trouble, of putting new cloth on an old garment. That sys- 
tem has been weighed in the balance, and solemniy adjudged by 
all men to be wanting. There are none so poor to do it rever- 
ence. It has been a conspicuous success in one particular, and 
a failure in many others. Even its commonly ascribed merits, 
namely that it has furnished the Government with a market for 
its bonds, and furnished a bank note circulation of undoubted 
strength and uniform value, are offset in the opinion of the 
bankers, by the faet that “the artificial market maintained for 
Government bonds, has been so maintained at the expense of 
the banking development. and commercial growth of the coun- 
try, both of which have been seriously retarded by the costly 
periodical panics, for which the defects of the banking and 
eurrency system are principally responsible.” Thiseis a serious 
admission by the men who have been concerned with the admin- 
istration and development of this barbarous and unscientific 
system. No language is too severe in criticism of a system, 
charged by the bankers themselves with responsibility for the 
ruin and misery occasioned by the panics of recent years, 
panies which have been worse than battle, murder, and sudden 
death. 

The pending measure is not offered as a panacea for panics. 
Nay, rather, it is intended to avert panics. It is a challenge 
to the money power. It marshals the forces of the Govern- 
ment in one comprehensive plan, to afford the fullest oppor- 
tunity for development to every healthful scheme of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural development. It stabilizes our cur- 
rency, and provides that an expanding want shall be furnished 
with an expanding supply. It opens the door of hope, and exor- 
cises the specters of distrust and apprehension. The very mag- 
nitude of the institutions which it creates, the relationship 
which it establishes between those institutions, backed as they 
will be by the power of the Government, will steady the public 
mind, allay their fears, and thus avert panics. When money is 
required, it will net be afforded on terms that will increase in 
severity in proportion to the urgency of the demand, but a key 
is furnished whereby unfailing springs of supply may be un- 
locked, should occasion demand, or panic rear its horrid head. 
The country will save itself by the exercise of its own powers, 
and will be spared the humiliation of salvation- through the 
efforts of agencies which have taken to themselves the powers, 
and assumed the attributes which belong to their creator. Never 
again will this country know the shame of dependency on the 
banks of one great city for the means to move its bumper crops, 
or find itself facing disaster when the money needed for such 
a situation, is not forthcoming. 

This measure will compose the minds of those timid voters 
who deprecate any changes in the laws which establish our tariff 
rates, lest in that event the offended money power might, in 
some mysterious way, withdraw the-money needed for the con- 
duct of our industrial enterprises, and by closing the sources of 
_ Supply, bring on ruin and disaster, thus compelling a return to 
the old ways, and the old rates. Surely a bill that will afford 
the reforms provided in this measure, deserves our ardent sup- 
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port, and the approbation of the entire country. It makes its 
appeal to the thoughtful and patriotic men of all parties. 
Conceived in no desire for partisan advantage, intended to 
promote no schemes of selfish interest, designed to enlarge 
the operations of the banks, and enable them to perform 
their functions in a more helpful and beneficent fashion, 
this bill undertakes to meet the requirements of modern con- 
ditions. It furnishes a currency “elastically responsive to 
sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of every- 
day transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings.” It arranges to mobilize the reserves. It ren- 
ders impossible “the concentration of the monetary resources 
of our country in the hands of a few, or their use for speculative 
purposes in such volume as to hinder, or impede, other and more 
legitimate and fruitful uses.” It vests the control of our system 
of banking and issue “in the Government itself, so that the 
banks may be the instruments, not the masters of business.” 

It is the answer of the Democratic Party to a long, insistent, 
and clamorous public demand, and on this measure we chal- 
lenge an appeal to the country. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, in my estima- 
tion, rightly comprehended, the securing of a scientific banking 
and currency act is one of the most important. if not the most 
important, of our economic questions. Some high authorities 
even believe it comes near to comprehending all political eco- 
nomic questions in one. As our country advances changes will 
from time to time be made for better and more scientific bank- 
ing and currency laws, but, optimistic as we may become, we 
ean hardly hope to attain soon a perfectly fair and sound money 
or currency. But we may more nearly approximate the goal by 
legislating a new system, and such should be our earnest aim. 
Money standards are likened to the means of measurements and 
are often compared to the length of the yardstick, when the 
fact is the length of the yardstick does not change, but the 
values ef real moneys, and likewise their substitutes, such as 
paper currencies, do constantly vary in values, both from 
natural and artificial reasons. There can be no question but 
that material increase and decrease in the production of our 
standard of value, gold, have their corresponding effects upon the 
value of produets, of property, of labor and, consequently, on 
the cost of living. The theory of the virtue of gold as a money 
standard is that it contains no fiat, but instead rests upon its 
own intrinsic value; thus, it logically follows that its value 
must increase and decrease under the law of supply and de- 
mand like other commodities. We have had many demonstra- 
tions and verifications of this principle. Mr. Chairman, we can 
not control the supply of gold, hence can not commercially 
regulate its value; but when legislating for a paper or credit 
currency we should strive to so legislate as to prevent ex- 
pansions and contractions for private gain, at the sacrifice of 
the public, and such safeguards should be secured in currency 
legislation. The aim should be to preserve intact the length of 
the imaginary yardstick, to the end that every individual shall 
be secured his own and no more. 


CHECKERED CAREER. 


Mr. Chairman, -our banking and currency laws have had a 
checkered career. Our aims were all right at the start for a 
national currency. We made a good start by our second Govern- 
ment bank, but the successful war made against it by President 
Jackson and the nonfulfillment of the promises made by Presi- 
dent Tyler to restore it by legislation, by his refusal to sign bills 
passed by the Congress in fulfillment of platform pledges made 
during his campaign, rendered impracticable and impossible, 
for a long term of years, the use and enjoyment by the United 
States of a national paper currency or a national system of 
banking and currency laws. The deplorable result was that the 
Government was inflicted until the Civil War with State bank 
currencies of many varieties, most of it unsecured and irre- 
deemable, depreciated and depreciating, frandulent and dis- 
honest. True, there were some highly creditable exceptions; a 
few of the State banks were conducted upon issued notes which 
they were pledged to redeem and which they did redeem and 
constantly maintained at par. Such banks did much for the busi- 
ness and commerce of the country, and in many instances 
rendered praiseworthy and patriotic service to the Government. 

NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 

Mr. Chairman, our present system, our national banking laws, 
constitute the solution of the combined exigencies arising out 
of the operation of State banks and the demands of the Civil 
War. The national banking act as completed by amendment the 
year following the initial enactment, relatively considered, was 
one of the greatest achievements of financial legislation. True, 
experience has shown that it contained defeets, but it must be 
plain that it would have been impossible, even if a system of 
elasticity such as is now generaily commended had been con- 
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ceived, to have made it acceptable and successful under the then 
existing exceptionally unfavorable conditions. It was necessary 
to be constructive from the viewpoint of the then existing en- 
vironments. With the Union itself imperiled, with the large 
Civil War debt already incurred, daily increasing by the millions, 
with the consequence of greatly impaired Government credit and 
interest rates increasing, and, added to this, the demoralized 
condition of State-bank currencies, the plan evolved and adopted 
in these darkest hours of our Republic, by the tests made of 
it for now nearly 50 years, show Secretary Chase and his most 
active supporters entitled to have their names placed witli the 
greatest of the architects of financial systems. For this achieve- 
ment Chase could not have been more than fully rewarded by 
an election to the Presidency. Mr. Chairman, I regard this 
tribute as due the great Secretary of the Treasury and the 
national banking act, despite the fact that I entertain a very 
decided conviction that the system is fundamentally defective 
and unscientific. The act was the very best that was securable 
under the unfortunate existing conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of the national-bank act was to im- 
mediately emancipate the United States from the hitherto 
State-bank currencies, so pernicious and demoralizing in trade, 
and to supply instead a national currency—honest, safe, and 
sound, and redeemable at par and acceptable at its face value 
everywhere. Not the least of the virtues of the system was that 
a market was made for the bonds of the Government at lower 
rates of interest than hitherto obtained. With this added mar- 
ket for bonds and the agency of greenbacks the administration 
was able to keep pace with the extraordinary demands. With- 
out particularizing, the act was one of the greatest of the war 
measures. Its effect was like a breastwork for the preservation 
of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear it has been the judgment of a large 
percentage, if not a large majority, of the membership that 
banking and currency legislation should not be hurried, through 
at this extraordinary session. It was thought at the start that 
it would suffice to pass a tariff-revision bill at this session. I 
am frank to say I have personally shared in this predilection, 
but for the reason only that I felt sufficient time would not be 
permitted to do justice to the subject. I regard it as well 
settled by the consensus of opinion of those who have enjoyed 
the greatest amount of experience and have given the subject 
the most careful study and attention that our present banking 
and currency system is fundamentally defective and unscien- 
tific. It is my judgment that a new system should be legislated 
for so soon as the subject may be given that careful, deliberate, 
and thorough consideration which its very great importance 
requires. I am ready to meet the question now and to remain 
here even until the commencement of the next session, in De- 
cember, assuming enough others are so disposed, for the pur- 
pose of passing the right kind of legislation. I am thoroughly 
convinced that much may be done for the public welfare by the 
adoption of a new system which will afford an elastic currency, 
to expand and contract in keeping with the volume of legiti- 
mate business and otherwise meet the reasonable wants of 
trade. I should have liked much to have voted for such legis- 
lation in the last two previous Congresses, after much prepara- 
tion had been made in the gathering of statistics and informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject, but factional differences rendered 
this impracticable. 7 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to be impelled to the belief that the 
provisions of the present bill, duly enacted and put into opera- 
tion, would not facilitate and subserve business transactions 
and business interests as it is conceived a thoroughly scientific 
system should accomplish. Being truly desirous of a complete 
change in our banking and currency system, believing the wel- 
fare of the country may be greatly advanced thereby, I shall 
hold myself constantly open to conviction of the merits of the 
different provisions; but I am now duly admonished by the 
action of the caucus, adhering so determinedly to the provisions 
of the bill as they were when it was submitted to the caucus, 
and what has already transpired here on the floor of the House 
that while it is possible I do not regard it as probable that such 
amendments will be secured in the House as will remove the 
serious objections I entertain. 

Mr. Chairman, unless most of my objections to the provisions 
of the bill shall be removed by amendments made in the House 
I shall deem it a duty I owe to my constituents and the country 
in general to persevere in behalf of such changes as my judg- 
ment commends; I shall consider it my duty to continue with 
my protests that the same may be considered, with the objec- 
tions of others, by the Senate, and that such weight be there 
given to our views as in the judgment of that body they may be 
entitled to receive. I am optimistic enough to feel warranted 


in predicting that if amendments are not made in several 
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material respects here in the House that the bill will be changed 
in most, if not all, of these respects in the Senate and that 
finally I shall have the pleasure of voting for a bill containing 
provisions, if not entirely satisfactory to me, yet not so se- 
riously objectionable as is the bill in its present form. So long 
as it is my judgment that the bill is not the best that ought to 
be attainable by the Congress and there is another body to 
appeal to in behalf of improvements I shall deem it my official 
and constitutional duty to earnestly continue my objections in 
behalf of changes which commend themselves to my judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said so far is with respect to 
commercial banking, but really I think banking and currency 
legislation will only have been halfway completed when we 
shall have duly legislated for commercial banking. In my judg- 
ment it is equally important that we promptly legislate for a 
rural credit system, for banks or associations or institutions 
duly constituted to loan money in farming communities. More 
than a year ago I commenced my preparation for the drafting 
of a bill of this kind, but a press of work then more exigent 
caused me to delay the matter until one or two bills had been 
introduced by other Members upon the same subject, since when 
I have been content to join with others in behalf of the desired 
legislation to be secured through the agency of one of these 
bills. If the right kind of legislation can be secured for meet- 
ing the wants of rural communities with loans at living rates of 
interest, such rates and terms and times of payment as are con- 
sistent with the farming industry, I shall be gratified without 
being entitled to be credited with the authorship of a bill. The 
majority party having and fully exercising, in this instance, its 
control over the bill, has decreed, and that in solemn party cau- 
cus, that this branch of legislation must go over to the regular 
session, so all that the opposition can do is to respectfully sub- 
mit; but I predict that if such legislation shall not be passed 
at the regular session the country will hold as very derelict the 
membership responsible for the omission. 

POLITICAL, 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to be impelled to the con- 
viction that it is a mere theory to be talked about and com- 
mended—not to be fulfilled—that banking and currency legis- 
lation should and would be nonpartisan. If one side, and that 
the majority side, makes it partisan, this renders it impossible 
for the minority to preserve the legislation as nonpartisan, 
however much they may try. Quite a number on the minority 
side, and a lesser number of Democrats not feeling bound by 
the action of the Democratic caucus, have on this floor earnestly 
protested against the extremely partisan way in which the bill, 
constructed by whom they do not know, was put through the 
majority-side caucus, thus binding the majority membership to 
its support throughout. It would seem the bill was made up 
for the Democratic caucus for it to adopt, and that very few, 
particularly in the first instance, were permitted to participate 
in the very exclusive council self-appointed to draft the bill. 

The secrecy, mystery, surrounding the origin of the bill is, 
to say the least, very incompatible with present-day professions 
that the white light of publicity be kept upon the acts of pub- 
lic officials, especially the acts of our highest legislative body. 

Mr. Chairman, the public interests involved in this subject 
of legislation are too great to justly permit of any partisan 
predilection prejudicing the merits of the bill in the minds of 
those who seek only to conserve the interests of the public. 
Personally I shall strive to hold myself free from any political 
bias, however great the provocation, and to give the same 
favorable consideration to the provisions of the bill as I should 
have felt disposed to do had it come before the House with the 
unanimous report of the committee composed of the different 
political parties, 

Mr. Chairman, that the principles involved in the provisions 
of the bill are so very inconsistent with and repugnant to the 
foundation policies of the old Democratic Party should not 
affect the bill unfavorably. The fact that the decentralization 
of Federal power has always been one of the principal tenets 
of the Democratic Party and that the bill is the very essence 
of power concentrated in the National Government need not be 
taken into consideration by Republicans, The Jeffersonian doc- 
trine, so often affirmed by his Democratic devotees, “ The least 
governed the best governed ’—even the pending bill constitutes 
an extreme example of the most governed—need not be taken 
into consideration. The fact that the Democratic Party is 
changing its front on principles need not prejudice the bill. 
On the contrary, if the Democratic Party is to continue in 
power, the only hope of the country may be that it will make 
a radical change of its policies. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be gainsaid that the bill constitutes 
an intricate network of power over the banking business very 
strongly centered in the Federal reserve board. Function upon 
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function, power upon power, is heaped upon the board. It will 
possess the powers expressly given it, and with it its implied 
powers, which may prove greater still. It will possess all its 
own power, express and implied, and in addition, by reason of 
possessing the authority to discharge from office and fill vacan- 
cies, prescribe policies, and fix salaries, it will possess all the 
power of the subordinate officers. 

But I shall grant that this may be necessary, in a large meas- 
ure, in this kind of legislation, and I am willing to go to a rea- 
sonable limit in this respect, if the bill may be improved in 
other respects, for the purpose of affording a fair experiment of 
such provisions and the kind of a new banking and currency 
system we have in contemplation. I appreciate great latitude 
must be accorded and exercised to meet the different conditions 
which may arise, with their various extremes and at times exi- 
gencies, the extent of which latitude could hardly be fixed by 
statute, and to meet which wants our present system has proved 
to be wholly inadequate. But I do maintain more autonomy 
should be secured to the subordinate officers, or that they should 
be more exclusive in the sphere in which they act. Dominated 
as the bill with its present provisions would permit, the officers 
lower than the reserve board should hardly be called officers. 
They might be more properly called clerks of the Federal re- 
serve board. 

Mr. Chairman, I entertain very serious objections to the 
clause that notes authorized to be issued shall be redeemable in 
gold or other lawful money. My objection is to the words “or 
other lawful money.” To retain these words in the enactment, 
the result of the legislation must be admittedly retrogressive 
rather than progressive, and I think it will be agreed on all 
hands that the Congress is now making an earnest effort to be 
scientific and progressive in banking and currency legislation. 
Payable in gold or lawful money renders the promise a no 
greater one than to pay in the least valuable money or currency. 
I think it will be agreed that it is against sound policy to have 
cheaper and dearer moneys, and while such conditions may un- 
intentionally be brought about it certainly would be unpardon- 
able to consciously legislate therefor, which this very clause 
would do. By adhering strictly to the law of 1900, establishing 
the parity of our different moneys and currencies, we avoid any 
disadvantage existing in the difference of their values. Not 
only this, we avoid multitudes of difficulties and injustices 
which would result with the old condition reinstated, which the 
words “ other lawful money ” would bring about. The interests 
of the public and the interests of every individual in our coun- 
try will be subserved by maintaining as equal in value, or on a 
parity, every dollar made standard or lawful money; in other 
words, every dollar should equal in value every other dollar 
authorized by law. We should have no one money or currency 
better or poorer than another. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not coincide with the views of those who 
find serious objection to the compulsory requirement that na- 
tional banks shall adopt the new law or forfeit the charters they 
now have. To permit national banks to adopt the new law or 
continue under the present system at their option would, in my 
judgment, make the success of the new act wholly impracti- 
cable. Besides this, the principle would be wrong, while adopt- 
ing a new system, believed to be a great improvement upon the 
old, to permit a bank, or even a number of banks, to constitute 
an obstacle in the way of its adoption and success. It seems 
plain to me that the new act could not possibly succeed with- 
out being generally, if not universally, adopted by the national 
banks. Therefore, to give national banks their choice either 
to adopt the new or continue under the old system, to say the 
least, must result in delay and confusion, with the resulting 
demoralization in banking, which would spell failure for the 
new system, however meritorious it might be. Prudently, Con- 
gress must say whether we are to have an exclusively new 
national system or adhere to the old. To leave it to the option 
of bankers to adopt the new or to divide in the use of two sys- 
tems would augment rather than decrease the disadvantages 
of the present system. In my judgment such a division would 
result in a crisis. Its success would be even far better assured 
if in addition to being adopted by our national banks it 
be also largely adopted by our State banks, but, of course, 
State banks must have their choice to adopt or not the new 
system. Wssentially the system must be very generally adopted, 
if not entirely adopted, by national banks in order that its 
merits may be afforded a fair opportunity for a test. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not allowed the time either to make all 
the criticisms I would otherwise make of the provisions of the 
bill or to express specifically my approval of such parts as I 
find acceptable. The basic principle of the bill for an elastic 
currency meets with my hearty approval; but, in my judgment, 
in order to best subserve the interests of the public, material 
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amendments should be made in its details. Unless such amend- 
ments shall be made in the House [I shall unhesitatingly vote 
against the enactment of the bill and await the action of the 
Senate, and with confidence, too, that more or less improve- 
ment will be made by the upper body. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I ask the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes} to use some of his time. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ketty]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, with all others 
here present I have listened with great interest to the instruc- 
tive speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and have 
appreciated it the more from noting in to-day’s press that at a 
meeting of the Ohio bankers in Cleveland yesterday only one 
banker was willing to declare that he understood the contents 
of the Glass bill. 

The bankers of this country are directly affected by this bill 
and should at least know its provisions, but of just as much 
importance is the effect upon the people, and their interests as 
well as those of the bankers depend upon the attitude of this 
lawmaking body toward this legislation. 

Underneath the fact that this bill is before Congress and un- 
derneath all the speeches of this debate is the recognition of 
the predominant preblem in America to-day. It has many 
phases, and some of them have already been considered, while 
others are yet to come before this body for action. But, how- 
ever expressed, it is the same problem—that of securing a more 
just distribution of wealth between the factors producing it. 

The production of wealth has monopolized attention largely, 
and America has astonished the world by her success in that 
direction. Crops and manufactured articles to the value of 
thirty billions are produéed every year. Hundred-handed ma- 
chines, directed by intelligent workmen, pour out a stream of 
all the countless products necessary to twentieth-century civili- 
zation. The increase of wealth between 1890 and 1910 was 
twice the entire value of the Nation in 1870. One year of mod- 
ern American progress adds more to the total wealth than a 
century of earlier American history. The per capita wealth in 
1870 was $708; to-day it is almost $1,400. 

The problems of production have largely been solved, but the 
problems of distribution have been neglected, and they now 
confront us with a profound menace. 

Concentrated wealth and diffused poverty have become na- 
tional characteristics. With 96,000,000 of people and wealth of 
one hundred and twenty billions, 10 men have personal fortunes 
ut three billions and one group of financiers controls twenty- 
two billions of dollars. While the average worker produces 
$1,300 of wealth every year, after allowing for the cost of ma- 
terials and necessary expenses, he gets but $435 of the amount. 
Two-thirds of the wealth he produces goes to other men. Asa 
result the average-man is finding it increasingly difficult to make 
his income meet the actual expenses of livelihood for himself 
Soaring prices for the necessaries of life mean 
that he must live from hand to mouth and in constant dread of 
any misfortune which might prevent his ability to work for 
even a short period. Little children are compelled to toil while 
able-bodied men go idle. With all the marvelous production of 
wealth millions of American citizens are in poverty. With 
bumper crops and gigantic output of commodities, they are ill 
nourished, unsheltered, and ill clad. 

Such conditions, growing more pronounced every year, are 
filling the land with distrust and discontent. They vitally affect 
the Nation, for no nation can remain stable and secure when 
millions. of its citizens are systematically starved in body, mind, 
and soul, while at the same time a few men add to their colossal 
fortunes through injustice and oppression. 

Carlisle phrased a question and answer which applies most 
forcibly to the conditions of to-day: 

How have you treated us, how have you taught and led us while 
we toiled for you? The answer can be read in flames over the nightly 
summer sky. This is the feeding and the leading we have had of you. 
Emptiness of pocket, of stomach, of head and of heart. Behold there 
is nothing in us, nothing but what nature gives her wild children of 
the desert—ferocity of appetite, strength grounded on hunger. Did you 
mark among your rights of man that man was not to die of hunger 
while there was bread reaped by him? It is among the mights of man. 

It is not too much to say that concentrated wealth and wide- 
spread poverty form the greatest curse in this Nation to-day. 
It is the parent evil, and other evils are its offspring. It is the 
cause of the conflict between capital and labor. It erects a 
barrier between class and masses, and lends strength to the 
arms of anarchists and all assailants of government. It has a 
vital bearing on corruption in politics because some men are 
rich enough to buy others so poor that they are tempted to sell 
themselves. 

That a large part of this inequality is due to financial jugglery 
is apparent to every unbiased and thoughtful observer. The 
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control of money and credit is the power of life and death. 
Through the exercise of that power in private hands inflation 
and contraction have reaped their harvest of gains to the few 
and losses to the many. Artificial panics have been manu- 
factured and false booms engineered, while the masses of the 
people have paid the full cost. Through this control a few men 
in this Nation have secured a hunger hold upon the people, and 
it becomes the imperative duty of Congress to face the facts 
fairly and unafraid. To destroy so great an evil should be the 
first aim of every patriotic legislator. Justice and the common 
heritages of citizenship demand its overthrow, and that demand 
is at the bottom of the widespread desire for banking and cur- 
reucy legislation at this time. 

I believe that determined and radical action is imperative, and 
that no milk-and-water remedies will avail. I would not in any 
degree lessen the regard for the rights of wealth. I believe it 
has its rights and should be accorded full justice. But when 
the confederated money interests of this Nation seek to rule 
the Republic, when they flaunt their power in the face of the 
citizenship, when they dictate the making of laws or prevent 
the fair and free administration of law, I maintain that the 
time for forbearance is over and the time to strike has come. 
These interests have themselves forced the issue and we must 
decide whether manhood or money is to rule in this Nation. 

The banking and currency questions are at the very source of 
this problem of the distribution of wealth. The financial system 
determines the relative prices of commodities, and upon these 
prices rest in a large measure the distribution of wealth. If it 
be true that these questions are of such vital importance, it 
should follow that the political parties of to-day should have 
principles of action which should coincide with fundamental be- 
liefs of the parties. But we do not see such a dividing line, and 
that accounts for the bitter denunciation of this measure on the 
part of Democratic Members and the support of its provisions 
on the Republican side of the Chamber. If any one thing is 
patent in this debate it is that there must soon come a new 
alignment among political parties of this Nation. There has 
been little said during this debate concerning principles, but 
there has been a great deal said about interests. There must 
come soon a real dividing line between the parties, and it must 
be a line of principles instead of interests. 

To my mind, that dividing line will be that which separates 
the national idea from the individualistic idea and the com- 
mercial idea. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] have given able expositions 
of the individualistic idea, which is fundamental with the Demo- 
cratic Party. They object to the centralization of authority 
contained in this bill and uphold personal liberty while they 
would enforce free competition. They have expressed the his- 
toric attitude of the Democratic Party, yet the Democratic 
majority in this House will vote solidly for this bill and a Dem- 
ocratiec President gives it his complete approval and, in fact, 
has inspired its character. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKe] and others 
have given able expression to the commercial idea, which is 
fundamental with the Republican Party. They object to this 
Federal reserve board solely because it centralizes authority 
with the Government. They desire a central authority named 
and controlled by the banks, and with that provision would give 
full approval to the bill. 

3ut neither of these ideas meet the demand of the aroused 
citizenship of America to-day. The people see and know that 
the individualistic idea meant simply the law of the jungle, with 
the strong always overcoming and overriding the weak. They 
saw the commercial idea following and giving all attention to 
these successful ones in the hope that if the few were made 
prosperous their prosperity would leak down on those below. 

Now, the American people are turning to the national idea, 
the principle that this is a Nation created by the people, whose 
powers shall be used for the common welfare of all the. people. 
They demand that their Government shall be used to prevent 
the triumph of strong-armed lust for gain, and to secure pros- 
perity for the many, being content to allow that prosperity to 
find its way to the top. 

In so far as the Glass bill is in accordance with that prin- 
ciple it is worthy of support, and where it departs from that 
principle it deserves only condemnation. 

In its provisions it does not touch the question of enforcing 
fair and just dealings by individual banks. It follows here the 
individualistic idea in spite of the fact that the let-alone policy 
of the past has brought about a condition which menaces the 
entire fabric of the Nation. 

‘Phe Pujo Money Trust investigation, one of the most impor- 
tant inquiries by Congress in the past decade, proved beyond 
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the shadow of a doubt that the concentration of credit in New 
York was due to combinations between great banks. That re- 


port was conclusive evidence that changes must be made in ex- 


isting laws regarding banking if the liberty of business enter- 
prise is to be safeguarded. 

The uncontradicted testimony before the Pujo committee 
shows that one group in Wall Street has acquired such control 
of money and credit that, acting through 118 directors in 34 
banks and trust companies, it controls total resources of 
2,269,000,000 and total deposits of $1,983,000,000. With such 
power over money and credit it controls wealth of various kinds 
amounting to $22,000,000,000. 

The testimony further shows that many of the greatest bank- 
ing institutions in the country have degenerated into instru- 
mentalities for the control of money and credit, using the money 
of the people against the people themselves. - This condition has 
been brought about through legislation and lack of legislation, 
and the cure must come through legislation. 

All must admit that the banks render a valuable public sery- 
ice by safekeeping funds that are saved from earnings by ¢con- 
omy and thrift or are temporarily idle, and at the same time 
loaning them out so that business undertakings may be carried 
out for the benefit oZ society. But all must also admit that 
banks are quasi public institutions and that their proper con- 
duct has a vital relation with the public welfare. Justice de- 
mands that they shall not be permitted to have exclusive Gomi- 
nation of business through the monopolistic control of credit. 
They are not the masters of the public but the servants, and it 
is the sacred duty of government to exercise control over them 
to the extent of making sure that the public shall be given a 
square deal and that the people are not left at the mercy of 
banks that have the power of sacrificing legitimate business to 
reckless and injurious speculation. 

The national idea requires that very action, and I am confi- 
dent that the people will be satisfied with nothing else. The 
Glass bill does not recognize this requirement, and as a result 
is a structure raised upon a shaky foundation. It is a weak 
measure, for however strong the building erected upon shifting 
sand it can not be stable and enduring. 

To meet the demand of the people this bill should contain 
provisions for the strengthening of the present banking system 
so that it will inspire the unquestioning confidence of the public 
in its justice and in the ability of each individual bank to 
adequately and justly serve both depositor and borrower. 

It does not require a wholesale overturning of the present 
system and the creation of an additional system to attain that 
end. The present national-bank system has shown that it has 
splendid characteristics of service and it has become a part of the 
web and woof of American business. 

There is much merit in the axiom, “ Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good.” Our national banking system has 
been in use for half a century, and with the changes which 
experience shows to be necessary it can be made the best in 
the world. The defects are recognized and they can be easily 
remedied. 

The Pujo report shows that the system of interlocking di- 
rectorates has established a community of interest between 
banks which has practically destroyed competition and which 
is a vital factor in the control of money and credit. On page 
140 of its final report it states: 

When we find, as in a number of cases, the same man a director in a 
half dozen or more banks and trust companies, all located in the same 
section of the city, doing the same class of business, and with a like 
set of associates similarly selected, all belonging to the same group and 
representing the same class of interests, all further pretense of com- 
petition is useless. [For all practical purposes of competition such 
banks and trust companies may as well be consolidated into a single 
entity. If banks serving in the same field are to have common di- 
rectors, genuine competition will be rendered impossible. Besides, this 
practice gives to such common directors the unfair advantages of 


knowing the affairs of borrowers in various banks and thus affords 
endless opportunitics for oppression. 


Monopoly without the obligation of public service is always 
a menace to free institutions, but a monopoly of money and 
credit is more dangerous than any other. When it is evident 
that one of the chief causes for the united action of banks in 
the accomplishment of common purposes is in interlocking di- 
rectorates it becomes a sacred duty on the part of Congress to 
prevent it. No new system is needed to deal with this evil, 
and no new system that does not deal with it will be effective. 
A simple provision that no director of a national bank should 
serve as a director of any other banking institution would cure 
this evil. 

Added to that, a provision that boards of national banks 
should consist of not less than 5 nor more than 11 men, and 
that they should be fully responsible for every act of the bank, 
and a long step in the right direction would have been taken. 
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The concentration of money in New York City is another evil 
of the present system. It is dangerous because it induces 
speculation in Wall Street and robs the local communities of 
the money needed for legitimate business. Immense amounts 
are loaned by banks in stock-exchange loans. On November 1, 
1912, 32 of the New York banks had $240,480,000 outstanding 
in such loans, placed by them directly for their correspondents 
independently of the deposits of those correspondents. The 
deposits of out-of-town banks in these 32 New York banks at 
that time was $4S83,373,000, and a large part of that sum was 
also used in stock-exchange loans. 

This condition can be met by a change in the reserve system 
and the express prohibition that national banks shall not loan 
money on securities dealt in at stock exchanges which refuse 
to incorporate and submit to proper public supervision and 
control. The New York Stock Exchange and other similar 
associations are voluntary private associations that have stead- 
ily fought all attempts to subject them to such regulations of 
law as would provide an adequate safeguard against the 
methods by which stock-exchange quotations are manipulated 
according to the purpose of stock-gambling pools and individ- 
uals, and which cests the American people $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Another change necessary to insure safe and just banking is 
to prohibit bank officers and directors from borrowing from 
their own banks. 

This practice has been a fruitful cause of bank failures, the 
First-Second National of Pittsburgh being a recent case in point. 
It is beyond reason that bank officials desiring money for 
speculative ventures will use proper caution in the use of bank 
funds, and the public, both the depositors and borrowers, should 
be protected against such a dangerous practice. 

Another provision necessary to secure safe and just banking 
is the requirement that banks make public the list of assets 
held by them. Banks invest the money of depositors and stock- 
holders and they have the right to know what disposition is 
made of their money. Not only that, but free and full pub- 
licity would benefit the banks themselves for it would add to 
publie confidence. The list of stockholders and the assets held 
by the banks should be placed in a public place in the bank, 
where all who cared might see for themselves the investments 
made by the banks to which their money has been trusted. 

The Pujo report shows, too, that much of the business done by 
many national banks is not properly banking business. They 
devote their energies and funds to the work of promotion, 
speculation, syndicating, and trustifying. They are extending 
their efforts in these unwarranted fields through a strained 
construction of the national banking act, although Chief Justice 
Waite declared that national banks are prohibited from dealing 
in stocks and bonds through the failure of the act to expressly 
grant that power. An express prohibition of the power to in- 
vest banking funds in such speculative securities would go a 
long way toward making the resources of the banks available 
for the needs of the legitimate business of the different com- 
munities in Which they are located. 

But while the banks are to-day engaging in transactions which 
are not a part of legitimate banking business, they are pro- 
hibited from engaging in some transactions which belong to 
them by right. They should be permitted to accept time drafts 
and bills of exchange, a provision which is one of the most com- 
mendable in the Glass bill, although an additional system of 
banks is not necessary in order to have its benefits. 

At present the banks are not peimitted to accept time drafts 
in spite of the fact that these bills of exchange, drawn by one 
bank and honored by another and bearing the names of one or 
more responsible indorsers, and having salable’ merchandise 
back of them, form the safest and most liquid form of credit in 
which funds can be invested. 

Such a provision is a benefit to the banks and to business 
men. To-day American dealers must pay 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent for the money with which to discount bills, even though 
they borrow at 6 per cent nominally, for they must carry a por- 
tion of the loan as balance in the bank. The right to discount a 
bill of exchange would be a regulator of business. It would 
represent an actual transaction, and would be paid by the 
realization of money for goods sold. The use of such paper 
would rise and fall automatically with the needs of business, 
and would, in fact, assure a self-regulating currency, which in 
itself would be a great protection against arbitrary contraction 
and inflation. 

The banks should also be permitted to establish savings de- 
partments by express provisions of law and not through the 
subterfuges which obtain at present. This department should 
be kept separate and distinct from demand deposits, and from 
its funds loans should be permitted on real-estate loans for 
maximum three-year periods. This right should apply also to 
city real estate and not be confined, as in this bill, to farm 
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lands alone, for the owner of a town lot should be given justice 
in this matter as well as the owner of farm land. 

These changes would not injure, but benefit, every honestly 
conducted bank in this country. They would put the banking 
business on a safe basis and allow the banks to occupy their 
rightful field. I believe there is vision enough and leadership 
enough and courage enough among the bankers of the country 
to demand these remedies for existing evils. I know personally 
many bankers who desire the changes which will enable them 
to transact only banking business in a fashion which wil! recog- 
nize the rights of the public as well as the opportunities to 
make money. B. F. Harris, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Champaign, Ill., in a recent article in World’s Work, 
sums up that thought when he says: 

It is all-round good business for the banker to enlist himself as a 
militant campaigner in the field of public welfare and good citizenship. 

But regardless of the attitude of the bankers the people of 
this Nation will have their way. They know the need of these 
reforms in banking conditions, and no private interests, however 
powerful and intrenched behind existing laws, can hope to suc- 
ceed against the aroused majority in this land. The monopoly 
of money and credit in private hands strikes at the very equality 
upon which this Republic was founded. It is incompatible with 
the public safety and the common welfare, and this lawmaking 
body has no more sacred duty than to end the possibility of such 
control. It is not so much a question of establishing a new 
system as it is a matter of clearing away existing abuses and 
strengthening the good qualities of the system which is now an 
established part of American business and which has proved its 
right to survive. It is a recognition of the principle that the 
people of this Nation are sovereign and through the Federal 
Government have the power of enforcing their decrees in order 
to secure justice to all. 

I have tried to prove that the best interests of the people 
demand that no one class of individuals be permitted to control 
credit, but that the power of government should be exerted to 
its full extent to prevent a few men, through the control of 
dominant banks, from dictating the terms on which credit can 
be secured. 

But credit depends on money, and therefore it is of even 
greater importance that the control of money be vested solely 
in the government of the people. Money is the lifeblood of 
commerce. It makes it possible for men to divide the multitude 
of labors necessary to maintain our civilization. By means of 
it each man while performing his own special work benefits from 
the great variety of work performed by other individuals. It 
brings labor and capital together and associates them in pro- 
ductive capacity. It is the yardstick by which all products of 
labor are measured. 

The control of this standard of value should be in the hands 
of the Government just as much as the control of weights and 
measures. Any power that can control the volume of money, 
increasing it or decreasing it arbitrarily to serve selfish inter- 
ests, has the power of life and death over American business and 
industry. 

If there is more money than is needed for the actual demands 
of trade, speculation is induced, production is overstimulated, 
prices rise much faster than wages, and all industry is deranged. 

If there is less money than business requires, prices fall, goods 
are sacrificed, production.is curtailed, wages are decreased and 
men thrown out of employment, and again all industry is de- 
ranged. 

When the currency of this Nation is either inflated or con- 
tracted without reference to the demands of trade, industry is 
paralyzed and the people suffer, and one is as disastrous to the 
interests of the average man as the other. 

It therefore follows that the best interests of the people de- 
mand that the volume of money be just sufficient to meet the 
demands of business, increasing as the demand increases and 
diminishing with lessened demand. The production of money 
must keep pace with the production of all other products of 
labor. 

In other words, the first necessity is to have the value of 
money uniform from year to year, to have the standard of 
value retain the same purchasing price, for that means a stable 
price level of commodities, and security, and prosperity for the 
people. ~ 

And for my part, I would hesitate at no step necessary to 
secure that condition. I believe that the only function of a just 


Government is to promote the common welfare, and that any 
action is justified to secure that common contentment and pros- 
perity which can only come when those willing to work can find 
employment at just wages, when the products of labor and the 
farm can find a ready market at profitable prices. 
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That is the prosperity we need to-day in this Nation. 
the prosperity of the few at the top, even though we admit that 
some of their prosperity may leak down on those below. Real 
prosperity means the prosperity of the many, which in just pro- 
portion will find its way to the top. 

A stable price level of commodities is necessary to that pros- 
perity and a stable price level depends on the volume of money 
and the freedom of credit. 

It is admitted that the discount rate is a powerful factor in 
controlling the volume of money. It is believed that it can be 
kept where just enough money and ensuing credit will be used 
to produce a stable price level. It is presumed in this bill that 
the discount rate will be raised if prices should rise above the 
level and lowered if they fall below it. But the reserve banks 
do not deal with the people at all and borrowers must discount 
their notes with institutions not directly affected by this dis- 
count rate. -The idea, of course, is that the control of discount 
rates to banks will affect the dealing of banks with their cus- 
tomers. But that in turn presupposes competition between the 
banks, and that brings us back to the fact that fair competition 
must be secured if that principle will operate. 

If a system of reserve banks is deemed necessary, why do 
you not reach directly the ends desired by having them banks of 
the people and for the people. The banks object bitterly to 
enforced contributions to the capital of these banks. .Why not 
have the capital stock subscribed by the people and controlled 
by them? ‘Then all the powers granted would be used directly 
for the benefit of the public. 

I believe that the ends which are declared to be desired by 
the passage of this legislation can be secured without the 
organization of reserve banks and the destruction of our present 
banking system and Independent Treasury. A Federal currency 
board, representing the Government solely, should be given the 
powers vested in the Federal reserve board in this bill and 
under requirements of law so rigid that it would use no dis- 
cretionary power whatever as far as rediscounting commercial 
paper is concerned. The requirements could be fixed and cur- 
rency issued on all Government-inspected and Government- 
passed securities. The Government funds would then not be in 
the hands of a private corporation—a system which has so 
many obvious disadvantages. b 

This board should have the power of fixing discount rates. 
None can deny that the present high price of commodities is due 
in large degree to the inflation of money and bank credits which 
has taken place in the past 14 years. This must be corrected, 
and the only way in which it can be corrected without bringing 
the dire evils of contraction is to vest control of the discount 
rate in the Federal board. Admitting that such a power is the 
power of life and death over industry and trade, I contend that 
it should be taken out of the hands of private interests which 
profit most when interest is high and should be lodged in the 
Government, representing the interests of all the people. 

This control has been in the hands of private interests, and 
we have seen money increase 60 per cent faster than population 
in the past 14 years, while the prices of the necessaries of life 
have been increasing to approximately the same degree. Bank 
credits have increased still more and have also affected the price 
of every article bought and sold. 

What do the American people desire in banking and financial 
legislation at this time? They want the national idea recognized 
and the powers of Government used to promote the common 
weal. They want safe and independent banks, conducted on be- 
half of legitimate business interests, each serving its constitu- 
ency adequately and justly. They do not want nor will they 
tolerate a central bank with its gigantic monopoly in private 
hands, as provided for in the Aldrich plan, and they will accept 
no substitute which masks the same powers and attributes, no 
matter what name may be given it. 

They want an ample currency, adequately secured, and issued 
solely by the Government, so regulated as to maintain a steady 
price level. They want a national currency, intelligently con- 
trolled in the interests of the whole people, so that a dollar shall 
at all times represent the same amount of commodities and 
services. ‘This bill aims to secure that kind of a curreney and it 
is a step in that direction, even though slow and halting. Its 
composite character, its confused principles, and its yielding to 
expediency weaken it and make it certain that further steps 
will be necessary in the near future. It will without doubt bet- 
ter existing conditions, but it does not strike the blow the Ameri- 
ean people have a right to expect against the power which is 
desecrating their liberties, the irresponsible power of a few men 
over the great mass of the people. That great cause still de- 
mands champions and bitter battles; the cause age-old and 
never won but always winning; the cause of the throttled and 
thwarted and enchained against the despot and the tyrant; the 
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cause of the weak against the strong; the cause of every Ameri- 
ean who believes that the individualistic and commercial ideas 
have become outgrown and outworn and must give way to the 
national idea, with a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, exerting its every power to assure equal 
rights and equal opportunities for every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CoNNELLY]. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it had not been 
my purpose to offer any remarks on the bill under considera- 
tion. I confess to you, and freely so, that I have no scientific 
knowledge on the question of banking, with which this bill largely 
deals. My remarks will necessarily be along the line of funda- 
mentals, to which every Member has given some considera- 
tion. It is fundamental principles that I wish to discuss more 
than the intricate provisions of the measure. In the reading 
and consideration of so comprehensive a measure as this we 
are compelled to apply those standards of measures to it that 
we have learned to consider as basic principles. If the provi- 
sions of the measure are such that they conform to our ideals 
as we have set them up, we are liable to agree with them that far: 
If they do not, then we are prone to attempt to reason from the 
known to the unknown and try to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

I am free to say that I have much more faith in the bill since 
getting a closer glimpse of its intent and its provisions than I 
had at the beginning. I confess that I have much faith in the 
honesty and ability of the members of this committee of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have prepared it and who have de- 
fended its provisions so ably here. I have a great deal of con- 
fidence in the great leaders of the Democratic Party, some of 
whom I have unwaveringly followed for many years and hive 
found them worthy at all times of this great leadership. 
These leaders, as well as some of the men in the Republican 
and Progressive Parties, whose patriotism and loyalty to the 
institutions of this great Government [I do not doubt, have 
expressed a confidence in most of the provisions of this bill, and 
that to me is, to an extent, assuring. 

I will say to you in the beginning, however, because it is true, 
that the bill is not in some respects what I would have made it 
had I been allowed to frame it. I am not one of those who feel 
or express the eontempt for the teachings and the principles of 
the old-time greenbacker that has been manifested by some who 
have spoken here during the consideration of this measure, both 
in the caucus and in this committee. I am one of those who 
believe it possible for this Government to issue and maintain a 
full legal-tender paper money, limited in quantity to the needs 
of the country. I fear that when this bill is brought to the test 
that it may be found that you have exaggerated the inverted 
cone of your present financial system by making this money re- 
deemable in gold, and thus make it possible for those who would 
profit by embarrassing the Government to gather up this money, 
earry it to the Treasury, and compel the Government to go out 
into the marts of the world to secure the gold to redeem it. I 
hope my fears and alarms upon this matter may prove ground- 
less, but I am free to confess that I believe it is possible. That 
there are many wise provisions to the bill everyone must con- 
fess. The provision that places the supreme control of the 
whole system in the hands of the Government, where men who 
manage the monetary affairs of the country may be reached by 
the electorate, is to my mind so wise that I feel that I would be 
justified for that reason alone, if for no other, in supporting the 
measure. Then, again, I have faith in the future of this country 
and the men who will come here to make the laws when we are 
here no more. I believe that they will remedy by legislative 
enactment any defect that may show in the working of the 
scheme that this body, with its splendid endeavor to frame a 
good measure, may overlook. I believe that there is intelligence 
enough among the people of this country to demand that any 
weakness shall be remedied as soon as it begins to show in the 
fabric under the acid test in the great loom of experience. J, 
believe that we have reached the happy time in our nationa‘ 
life when men will have to appeal to intelligence in the future 
instead of to prejudice, as has been the case in so many in- 
stanees in the years that have gone by. I believe the people of 
this country will not demand that the measure be perfect in all of 
its details upon its inception; they will only demand that it be 
honestly administered and promptly remedied when the weak 
places, if such there be, begin to show. I will not be ashamed 
in years to come to say that I voted for a bill that had so wide 
an application and was intended to ramify every fabric of our 
country’s commercial and financial life that was in some detail 
imperfect. Perfection is a rare commodity. I have known but 
few in my life who claimed to be perfect, and not one of these 
would I care to imitate or make a day's journey with. The 
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people of this Nation are not demanding perfection. They are 
demanding honesty and a fair degree of intelligence. 

I have spoken of my fears of the bill loading down the gold 
upon which it is based with too heavy a load; I would like the 
pill better if it made every one of these notes when issued a 
full legal tender for all debts both public and private, with the 
single exception that it should not abrogate any pledge or any 
contract now made by the Government. While I do not believe 
in gold redemption of money, I do believe that a contract made 
by a Congress is just as sacred and binding as contracts made 
by individuals, and I would never consent to violation of con- 
tracts that this Government has assumed, though under what 
I consider an unwise policy. I do think that future contracts 
should not be made in such a way as to place the Government 
under the possible condition of having to go out and sell bonds 
in time of peace to satisfy the demands of men who are un- 
patriotic enough to embarrass the Government for selfish gains. 
There are gentlemen who know the evil results of the present 
system who are not sure that they have exactly the right plan 
to remedy these evils. We see under the present system of 
loaning money that the fellow who borrows money must pay 
more for the hire than the average business will permit. We 
can see with conditions just right—with money drawing a fair 
and just rate of interest—it should be a strong indication of the 
prosperity of the individual, and a compliment to his ability as 
a business man, if it were known that he was a great borrower 
and was using a great deal of hired money. I find, however, 
that in the practice, under conditions to-day, the reverse is 
true, and if it is known that a man is a big borrower it is often- 
times counted against him, for there are few legitimate busi- 
nesses that will justify him in hiring money at the rate of 
interest that for many years has obtained in this country. 
My idea is that if there is a just rate of interest for the loan 
of money it should be based to an extent upon the natural in- 
crease of the wealth of the country. JI do not know of any 
reason why the man who keeps his wealth or holdings in liquid 
assets should be especially favored over the man who keeps his 
holdings in other forms of property. I do not see in this bill 
any particular thing that will promise any material lowering of 
the rates of interest that the final user will have to pay. While 
I believe the bill contains much more of the good than it does 
of the bad, and its sins that I would criticize are rather the 
sins of omission than sins of commission, I would like the bill 
better were more consideration given to these features. ° 

Mr. Chairman, there is no ground for any class hatred in this 
country as between the borrower and the lender of money. You 
will find the banker averages very well with his neighbor in 
the civic and social virtues that we all encourage and admire. 
I do not know a banker in my county, my district, or my State 
that I am not proud to count my friend. I have along with 
other gentlemen found the friendship and confidence of my 
banker a valuable asset not a few times in my life. If he has 
fared better in the gathering together the wealth and goods of 
the world it is not because he is vicious but rather because he 
has taken advantage of the conditions, and for these he is not 
to blame. He is only one to the many who are engaged in other 
business. I have no sympathy for the sentiment that carries 
a class hatred. I think it has no place in the making of laws 
or shaping of statutes. I would approach all legislation with 
the common good in view and not with the idea of getting even. 
However, there is a great responsibility resting upon those who 
are intrusted with the making of financial law. I want to ap- 
proach it in a spirit of fairness to the rich and the poor, the 
strong and the weak that should ever be shown in a task so 
great. I am persuaded that later on, in this Congress, the 
matter of farm credits should be given that rational considera- 
tion that its merit deserves. I know that in my district as well 
as in many of the other districts of the country, men with ample 
security are often compelled to pay through commissions and 
intermediate charges a much higher rate of interest for the hire 
of money than they should be compelled to pay. I want to have 
an opportunity to vote for a law that will not permit any class 
of men to stand between the Government, whose functions it is 
to coin money, and the user who needs it to conduct his business, 
and demand that they be given a rake-off in the course of the 
deal. I know that there are gentlemen here who look upon this 
proposition with some misgivings, but I believe that it is not 
only feasible but practical, and I stand ready to assist in every 
way in my power to place such a law upon the statute books 
of our country. I have heard some gentlemen of the opposite 
political faith blame the management of the Democratic Party 
here because this farm or rural credit plan that is contemplated 
has not been acted upon. 

It seems strange, indeed, to see how placid were these same 
gentlemen through a term of 50 years that the Republican 
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Party failed to do these things, put who now grow so impatient 
in six months of Democratic rule, because the results are not 
already apparent. I believe that this Congress will pass a 
farm-credit law. I believe that the country wants it and that 
Congress will be responsive to the demand. I want to observe 
that it does not become gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who have so much fault to find with the way business is con- 
ducted by the Democratic majority. You profess to see great 
danger to the liberties of the people from the secret caucus, 
where representatives of a party meet to lay out their plans of 
procedure and make sure that they will carry out the pledges 
made to the people. This is another reform that has found re- 
cent lodgment in the minds of you gentlemen. You practiced 
this policy every day that you were in power in this country 
and will practice it again in all probability should the unfor- 
tunate day come when you will again be intrusted with its 
affairs. I have no fault to find with the honest reformer. I 
believe he will ever have an important place in the affairs of a 
republic. I submit, however, that the primary essential of the 
true reformer is to be willing to practice when he is in power 
the policies he pleads for when he is not in power. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent, in the main, a great agricultural 
district where the sources of wealth are stock and grain raising. 
True, we have all of the other interests incident to the indus- 
tries of such a community, such as banking and milling and 
mercantile business, but all are primarily dependent on the man 
who guides the plow. This great rectangle of land has all the 
elements of primal wealth in the line of agriculture. I may be 
pardoned in passing in saying to some of you gentlemen who live 
in the East, and who I fear at times get the idea that the range 
of great things is bounded on the west by the rolling waters of 
the Mississippi, that one county in the district that I have the 
honor to represent—Smith County, Kans.—in the year 1912 pro- 
duced more corn than any five of the New England States com- 
bined. It produced more corn that year than any like amount 
of territory in this great Nation. We are a cosmopolitan people, 
where the interest of the banker, the farmer, and the merchant 
is so interlinked and interwoven that what affects one class 
quickly and surely affects the other. 

These interests are so close in my country that I would 
hesitate to support a measure that would embarrass the bankers 
there. I am free to say that while I have taken some trouble 
to place the provisions of this bill before them I have not re- 
ceived a letter from a banker in my district protesting against 
the measure. I am therefore persuaded that they believe that 
this bill, which makes it possible for them to accommodate their 
people through the agencies of the discount features of the bill, 
makes it more easy for them to secure the money to meet any 
stringency in the times of panic; makes them less amenable 
to the greater banks in the financial centers, where money 
naturally flows under the present system; meets to a consider- 
able measure their approval, and has their support. 

Mr. Chairman, finally I want to again say that I have never 
held or expressed the feeling toward the teachings of these old 
monetary reformers that has been shown by some gentlemen who 
have spoken here—that old reformer pleaded for a limited full 
legal-tender money, composed of gold, silver, and paper money, 
each dollar the peer of every other dollar, and each armed with 
the sovereign power to. walk the royal highway of commerce 
and slay every debt it chanced to meet. I have never held a 
contempt for their teaching, for I have never been able to see 
where it was capable of doing a wrong to aly class or to any 
legitimate business. I know that the great majority of these 
men who believed in and taught this doctrine were farmers, who 
usually paid the interest instead of the high financier who col- 
lected it, but I have never considered that sufficient excuse for 
holding the theory in contempt. 

These gentlemen who take so much pleasure in showing their 
disapproval for that class of money that they are pleased to call 
“gutter script” and “rag money” should quit abusing paper 
money for the good it has already done in the Nation’s history, 
though it may never be called upon to do more. 

In reading the history of my country I find that when Jef- 
ferson—who was, to my mind, one of the great characters of 
history—when he, through the eye of the sage and the patriot, 
saw the great possibilities of that vast empire known as the 
Louisiana Purchase and sought to obtain it, it was paper money 
that came to his rescue and made it possible for him to secure 
that great domain and dedicate it to freedom for all the years 
to come, When the haughty Britons waged a war of hatred 
against this struggling Nation in 1812 and sent her armies and 
navies here to pillage and destroy, it was paper money that 
again guided the pathway of our fathers and stood true in that 
great struggle. 
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When the Nation was rended,in civil strife in the dark days 
of the early sixties, and gold had hid like a craven from the 
eyes and haunts of men, it was the old-time greenback that paid 
for provisions, equipped armies, and made it possible for Old 
Glory to continue to wave over a united country. It has stood 
in every crisis of our Nation’s need as our sponsor and our 
friend. It has gone down into the valley and the shadow side 
by side with every patriot, only to be denounced and despised 
when the shouts of victory came. It has always been a friend 
in need, to help, to succor, and to save. It has never deserted 
humanity in the time of her distress. 

Mr. Chairman, we hold no contempt for the old-time green- 






backer. He thought he was right, and he had the courage to 
say so. He was not afraid nor ashamed to be on the losing 
side. It was such as he that the poet had in mind when he 


wrote: 
And I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think ; 
And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak. 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 
Not caring what censure the mob has in store, 
Be that mob the upper ten thousand, or lower. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland |Mr. Lintuicum ]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, it is net my intention to 
take up the time of this House with a discussion of this measure 
in detail, for its provisions have been made plain by those who 
have given long months of study to the subject and who are 
therefore more familiar with what wil! be its probable operation 
than Lam. Having kept in touch with those bankers living and 
doing business in my congressional district, and having always 
endeavored to accommodate them in all matters when it was 
consistent and possible for me to do so, I am sufficiently cluse to 
them to feel that if the present measure was regarded by them 
as one fraught with disaster to the banking interests of my city 
or of the country in general they would have availed themselves 
of their privilege to set forth their objections, and I should cer- 
tainly have heard from them. 

I have made a studious effort to keep the bankers of my dis- 
trict fully informed regarding this proposed currency legislation. 
I have mailed copies of the bill and the committee’s report on 
the same far and wide throughout my district, and both in 
writing and in my conversation with individual members of the 
banking fraternity I have invited expressions of their views on 
the measure, stating that I would see that they were placed be- 
fore those in charge of this legislation that no point worthy of 
consideration might be overlooked. 

I have heard but little objection in my district to this meas- 
ure, and the general tenor of the correspondence has been simi- 
lar to that of this letter I hold in my hand, which was received 
this morning from Mr. William Ingle, vice president of the 
Merchants-Mechanics National Bank, of Baltimore. In acknowl- 
edging receipt of certain literature which I forwarded him relat- 
ing to this currency legislation he says: 

My offhand judgment is that the worst feature of the bill is its com- 
mitment of the Government to active banking and responsibility there- 
for, in that it guarantees the redemption of credit obligations. As far 
as Government control is concerned, I feel that as the general thought 
is in the air, right or wreng, once we admit that it is to be recognized 
we are able to very much more readily assent to many other principles 
found in the bill. Personally, I am in entire accord with one of its 
main purposes, and that is to give all sections of the country the same 
chance for the future, something which has been for 50 years denied 
under the provisions of the present banking act. 

That the pending bill is the most comprehensive reform meas- 
ure on this subject considered by this House within the. past 50 
years I realize. It is net to be expected that everybody will 
favor the provisions of this bill, and there is always a difference 
of opinion upon all important legislation; but so far as I am 
able to judge, I feel we have a measure which will meet the 
needs of our people, and I heartily indorse its passage. Further- 
more, I am confident that such is not only the general opinion in 
my congressional district, but that of the country at large. 

I regret, however, that this bill does not make provision for a 
system of agricultural finance, for, in my opinion, the subject 
is one of enough importance to have our attention at this time, 
and upon the need for such legislation I would like to address 
this House. : 

At a recent convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, Col. Henry Exall, president of the Texas Industrial 
Congress, in the course of a most careful and interesting address 
upon the necessity of conserving the soil, raised the finger of 
warning when he stated that so general has our method of soil 
spoliation become that it has been stated upon good authority 
that more than half of all lands in cultivation in the United 
States have greatly deteriorated in the power to produce. De- 


spite the fact that we have learned more. about seed selection 
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and have had better agricultural implements for cultivating and 
for harvesting than ever before, so universally have we robbed 
the earth, milking without feeding, subtracting without adding, 
checking out without depositing, that we now produce less wheat 
and corn combined per acre than we did 40 years ago. In ex- 
tracting everything from the earth we have failed to create a 
sinking fund to pay this debt and have in many instances de- 
stroyed both principal and interest. 

The truth of Col. Exall’s statement must be apparent to every 
man familiar with agricultural conditions in this country, and 
when one reflects upon this statement, dwells upon the gravity 
of the conditions which it conjures, the query which inevitably 
arises is, Why is this so? 

CAUSES OF SOIL DEPLETION. 

I do not believe that I am far astray the mark when I at- 
tribute our soil depletion to three principal causes: 

First. Our wastefulness ; 

Second. Our failure to regard agriculture as an industry and 
to apply to it the business methods of such; and 

Third. Our neglect to provide farmers with a financial system 
adapted to their particular requirements. 

Through the natural alertness of our people, assisted by the 
educational efforts of our Federal and State Governments, our 
wastefulness has been in great measure checked. Literature 
and teaching has brought home to the rural resident de- 
pendent upon the soil for a living the realization that farm- 
ing is an industry, and I am happy to say that the great ma- 
jority of our farmers are managing their acres with as careful 
consideration of true profit and loss and with as wise regard to 
the financial aspects of the situation as is manifested by the 
most keen and enterprising business man engaged in the couduct 
of any industry. I am in hopes that this House will see fit to 
remove the last of these contributing causes by placing within 
the reach of our agricultural population, or assisting them in 
bringing within their reach, a system of agricultural credit that 
will enable them to have easier and quicker access to the dollar 
when it is required for farm purposes. 

I believe that when we have done this not only will we have 
removed the last of the contributing causes of our present soil 
depletion, but we will have placed within the reach of the 
farmer the opportunity to make his farm a contented center of 
profitable industry 

To some Members of this House it may appear unusual that 
I, representing a congressional district in the city of Baltimore, 
should manifest so great an interest in a subject not immedi- 
ately affecting my district, but I have a farm on the outskirts 
of Baltimore, and I am a farmer myself on a small scale. Fur- 
thermore, I was born and raised on a farm. For more than 50 
years my father was a farmer, and we boys of the family were 
brought up to understand that we contributed materially ir the 
successful management of the farm, and our counsel was invited 
when father considered the many problems which arose. In this 
way I gained an insight into the problems of agriculture, and I 
will say in passing that I do not believe any education gained in 
any institution of learning is of more practical value than those 
lessons of industry, thrift, and honesty which every farmer’s 
boy has instilled in him through association with those engaged 
in cultivation of the soil. 

Being thus conversant with the practical conditions of rural 
life, it is most natural that need for legislation of this kind 
should be so apparent to me, and I am sure it is equally so to 
every man who has any knowledge of farm life. I have come 
to learn that the prosperity of the farmer regulates that of the 
city dweller; that the ties of interdependence are manifold; 
that in no relation of society is cause and effect more strikingly 
illustrated. When the farmer is prosperous his prosperity in- 
variably extends to the city dweller, and when it is at low ebb 
the prosperity of the city dweller is correspondingly restricted. 

One of the anomalies of our financial legislation is the fact 
that always heretofore it has been shaped, molded, and adapted 
to the interests of the banks, bankers, manufacturing and com- 
mercial men. while our agricultural population have been either 
totally ignored or given but scant consideration. It has re- 
quired a long time for us to awaken to the fact that the pros- 
perity of those who are adding each year close to $9,000,000,000 
to our national wealth is worthy of attention. 

IMPEDIMENTS OF OUR PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Let us consider for a moment that the 12,000,000 farmers 
of the United States are actually adding each year to the 
national wealth $8,400,000,000. They are doing this on a bor- 
rowed capital of $6,040,000,000, on which they are paying annu- 
ally interest charges of $510,000,000. Counting commissions 
and renewal charges, the interest rate is averaged at 8} per 
cent, as compared to a rate of 4} to 33 per cent paid by the 
farmer of France or Germany. 
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But am excessive interest rate is not the only hardship from 
which the farmer suffers. Countless are the cases in which 
the would-be borrower, often a small farmer of the best moral 
character, is unable to furnish the security required by institu- 
tions at present engaged in leaning in agricultural communities, 
In consequence he is deprived of that financial aid which is 
such a valuable ally of his more prosperous neighbor. 

We should bear in mind that the pinch of an inadequate 
financial system is felt first by the small farmer or agricul- 
turist. Inability to seeure funds not only entails personal sac- 
rifices and hardships, but neglect of the land, with consequent 
soil depletion, followed by diminished or restricted erops. 

Farming is an industry, and the lubricant of all industry is 
capital. The farmer takes the seed and by labor and care and 
through exposing it to proper conditions of earth and air de- 
velops and converts it to feed. It is an industry just as truly 
as that of the man who takes wood and builds it into furniture, 
or that of the man who takes leather and fashions it into shoes. 
To farm profitably requires the applied combination of intelli- 
gence, knowledge, human labor, beasts of burden, and implements 
of scientific husbandry. ‘This neeessitates the use of money, 
the investment of capital. The dollar is therefore a factor just 
as important and essential in suecessful and profitable farming 
as in any other industry. 

It is not my present purpose to advocate any particular sys- 
tem of agricultural credit. At this time it is sufficient that 
attention be directed to the need for institutions designed to 
quickly furnish the farmer with financial assistance that his 
recurring necessities create. When we have decided that insti- 
tutions of this character will prove of material assistance to our 
agricultural population, when we have dispensed with this pre- 
liminary phase of the subject, the wisdom of the American peo- 
ple may be trusted to adopt that plan which will best answer 
their purpose. 


s 
rarily. There is also constant demand for large sums ranging 
from $300 upward. I take it that the establishment of agricul- 
tural banks, operated under proper laws and possessing the 
necessary capital, will be able to meet the demands of those de- 
siring the larger loans. 

Those who have given much thought to the s2bject tell us 
that the rural bank must be a special bank, with special powers 
and obligations, in order to meet special requirements; that it 
must be initiated and operated by the farmers themselves, who 
know their own necessities and who will give their time to its 
management. Its fundamental principle must be the cooperative 
interest and effort of the neighborhood in neighborhood affairs, 
but it must also be conducted so as to insure a recognition of its 
sound financial standing and its unquestioned credit outside of 
the community to which its operations are confined. 

The necessities of those requiring small loans must be met 
through the aid of an entirely different institution from that of 
a bank. Organizations or institutions patterned after those 
doing business in European countries, conducted along lines not 
wholly unlike our present building associations, will be required 
in order to look after the farmer without assets who desires a 
small loan for a short time. 

In every community the man with assets usually possesses a 
corresponding amount of credit. He is, therefore, better able 
te care for his interests than the man with no assets. If we 
will aid in accumulating something for the man who has 
nothing we will have given a powerful stimulus to the basic 
foundation of our national prosperity. 

In considering the needs of that class of our farming popula- 
tion having practically no assets, we should bear in mind that 
every man who tills the soil is, in the best use of the term, a 
creator of original wealth. Being a creator of original wealth, 
it is sound policy on our part to aid and encourage him. The 
difficulties confronting this class are particularly severe, and 
to familiarize yourself with these difficulties consider the situa- 
tion of a farmer desiring a small loan who can not furnish the 
security desired. I want you to note how inadequate are the 
offices of present established institutions. I shall take a prac- 
tical everyday case for example, that of David Selby, who 
really existed—not under the name I have given him, but in 
flesh and blood. There are many thousands whose experiences 
have paralleled his. 



































INADEQUACY OF PRESENT FACILITIOS. 

Much unjust criticism has been directed toward our present 
banking system and our bankers beeause of their failure to meet 
the finaneial needs of our agricultural communities. Those 
who have indulged in this criticism have quite overlooked that 
our present system has been built up to meet the needs of the 
commercial and manufacturing element rather than of the 
rural population. In vain it has been explained that our system 
ef reserves in the national banks, which has been necessarily 
largely followed in the State banks, has tended to concentrate 
funds in the large institutions in the reserve and central reserve 
cities and has foreed the banks to deal in “ liquid” or easily 
convertible securities. The farmer’s assets, not being liquid, 
are necessarily excluded from participation in our banking 
facilities, and until his assets are made liquid he is doomed to 
continue to be shut out from his fair and proportionate use of 
the great aggregations of money and credit representing the 
available working capital. 

But even were there no restrictions to the loaning of this 
money for agricultural purposes the insufficiency of present con- 
ditions would be apparent. Many State banks are now loaning 
money on farms and in some sections securities based on farms 
are extensively dealt in. But these isolated instances go but a 
short way toward meeting our national requirements. 

Let us glance for an instant at the magnitude of the field. In 
1910 the value of all farm property, ineluding land. buildings, 
implements, machinery, and live stock, was $40,991.449,090. This 
amount represents the assets of the farmers. Upon the basis of 
this valuation to loan 50 per cent would require $20,000,000,000, 
a total far in excess of the resources of all the banks in the 
eountry; yet, doubtless, this amount could be wisely and 
profitably used to bring these farms to an increased state of 
productivity. In 1910 there were 1.327.429 farms mortgaged 
and 2.361,2838 unmortgaged. In other words, 33.6 per cent of 
all farms in the United States were mortgaged. The rate of 
interest which these mortgages bore was approximately 8 per 
cent. It is apparent, therefore, that under our present restric- 
tions it would be impossibie for our financial institutions to 
loan at less than 5 per cent, which is what the European farm- 
ers are paying. Clearly, therefore, one of our needs is a means 
by which our farmers will be enabled to borrow the money they 


require at an interest rate as low as that which is aiding Euro- 
pean farmers. 










AN ILLUSTRATION, 


David Selby was born on a farm and grew to manhood a 
tiller of the soil. A more industrious, steady man or better 
farmer never guided a plow or handled a hoe. Upon the death 
of his father and after the old home place had been sold. he 
secured under lease for a term of years with an option of pur- 
chase the best available farm he could find, comprising about a 
hundred acres of land. After paying a half year’s rent, $300, 
he had left $500.. To stock and equip his farm and have capital 
available until his first harvest it was necessary to pay half 
cash and give the dealer a chattel mortgage to secure the 
balance. 

The farm he rented was the best his limited capital would 
secure. On closer examination he discovered that its soil was 
far from being in the condition required to produce abundant 
crops. He found there was as much difference in the soil of 
“rented” farms and “owned” farms as there was between a 
cab horse and a carefully groomed, well-kept racer. The soil 
had been so scantily replenished with fertilizer that its spots of 
unproductiveness suggested the hide of a mangy dog. Several of 
his friends, men of extensive experience, who had been friends 
of his father before him, came and viewed his new place. They 
were unanimous in the judgment that what the soil required 
was fertilizer and assured him that its application would more 
than repay the outlay necessitated. They pointed to the folly 
of attempting profitable farming on land whose vigor already 
was nearly exhausted. 

It was an easy matter for his friends to tell what he should 
do, but the problem facing David was how to secure the funds 
neeessary to carry those suggestions into execution. He thought 
upon the subject for several days and was convinced that his 
friends’ advice was sound, that the farm required at least 
several hundred dollars in fertilizer, that as a result of such 
expenditure his crops would increase from 20 to 50 per cent 
within the next few years; but his eapital was gone, and to 
secure this money he must borrow. The very word caused him 
to hesitate, for at once it brought before him the deep-set 
aversion of his father to debt in any guise for any purpose. 
The elder Selby had been a man of tenacious views, who feared 
debt more than he did the evil one. He would let the products 
of his field rot in the ground before he would incur a debt to 
purchase the necessary crates in which to ship them to market. 
He would suffer a short crop rather than borrow funds for 




































NEEDS OF THE SITUATION. 


In considering the financial assistance we should extend the. 
farmer, analysis will show that his needs may be divided tnto 
two classes: First, small loans of short-time duration; and, 
second, large loans of long-time duration. Many instances 
arise in which the farmer requires sums ranging up to $300 
for use in his work. These amounts he is generally able to 
repay after harvest; therefore they are merely required tempo- 
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fertilizer to insure a maximum of production. In short, he 
inviolably adhered to his principle to deal with cash, and 
clung to it with the devotion of a martyr, although it entailed 
many sacrifices and was the author of innumerable lost oppor- 
tunities. And to this persistency probably might be attributed 
the fact that, although he had been a hard worker all his life, 
a successful producer from the soil, and a systematic saver, he 
died comparatively a poor man. It was the fear of debt that 
caused David to hesitate before assuming the obligation he 
was already under, and only the absolute necessities of his posi- 
tion drove him to do so; and now the thought of plunging fur- 
ther into debt restrained him. He regarded the course urged 
upon him almost as the height of recklessness. 
DEBTS FOR CONSUMPTIVE AND DEBTS FOR CREATIVE PURPOSES, 

David Selby was a “good farmer” in the full meaning of 
that phrase. His father before him had been a “ good farmer,” 
and although both thoroughly understood the soil from which 
they got their living, neither had given any thought or study 
to the economic problems incident to agriculture. 

It was a revelation, the unfolding of a new chapter in his 
education, when one of his father’s friends explained to David 
that the same agricultural laws which govern in commerce con- 
trol in the agricultural world; that farming was in reality an 
industry in which competition was becoming keener every day, 
and the rewards and exactions of successful management enor- 
mously multiplied. This friend made clear that debt was not 
always to be feared; from one point of view it was the measure 
of people’s confidence in the debtor; that there were two kinds 
of debt, each as different as day from night; that debts incurred 
for consumptive purposes, where the money was not put to 
work to multiply and increase and return an additional amount 
to the borrower, marked the slipping back, the economic decline 
of the debtor, while those for creative purposes in which the 
money borrowed was to be multiplied and increased, placing the 
debtor in better position than he was before, were evidences 
of advancement and progress. 

This line of thought was something new to David. It had 
never before occurred to him that such a distinction existed, 
but on reflection it was perfectly clear; he realized the sound- 
ness of the argument justifying debts for crentive purposes. 
And with the recognition of this distinction came also the 
realization that the money he would borrow for fertilizer to 
multipy the production of his soil was a debt for creative 
purposes. 





THE DYNAMIC DOLLAR. 


Nor did his friend’s instruction stop here. He took pleasure 
in explaining that in the commercial world moncy had two 
forms of employment; that a dollar used for creative purposes, 
which was continually reinvested and handled, became in itself 
an agency of force and was known as a “dynamic dollar.” A 
dollar not so used, which remained unemployed and nonproduc- 
ing, was immobile or dead, and known as a “static dollar.” 
He pointed out that business men everywhere required the use 
of dynamic money; that to furnish this money banks are estab- 
lished, the office of which it is to make loans; tkat the merchant 
or manufacturer who did not employ the dynamic dollar was 
as poor a manager as the farmer who never fertilized his land. 
He explained that the dynamic dollar ordinarily was secured 
through a bank, not through mortgage of the property of the 
borrower, for by means of an account with a bank every dollar 
borrowed when not actively at work might be returned, ceasing 
to pay interest. A mortgage, on the other hand, gives merely 
a fixed amount for a stated period, an arrangement too rigid for 
successful commercial usage. Again, if the sum obtained on a 
mortgage were employed and found insufficient, an additional 
loan would mean a second mortgage, and then, perhaps, a third 
mortgage. It was plain that a commercial house or business 
man compelled to secure funds in this manner soon would be 
driven to bankruptcy. 

THE SMALL FARMER VERSUS SECURITY. 

When Selby finally decided to borrow money for fertilizer with 
which to increase the yield of his land the next question which 
presented itself was how and where he should get it. He knew 
that he was generally known as a “good farmer.” He knew 
also that neither he nor his father had ever contracted a debt 
which they failed to pay. He was of good moral character, 
worked hard for his money, and always had been most careful 
to see that it was wisely expended. A few days later he drove 
to the county seat, where was located the only bank his section 
boasted. The cashier received him courteously, and to that gen- 
tleman he explained the object of his visit. The cashier com- 
plimented him upon the wisdom of his decision and expressed 
the hope that he would be able to accommodate him, but his 
first question went to the weakest point in David’s case. 
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“What security have you to offer?” he asked. David ex- 
plained that he did not own his farm. Reluctantly he admitted 
that even the stock and equipment were only half paid for and 
were mortgaged to cover the balance due. The cashier easily sur- 
mounted these difficulties by suggesting that David secure the 
help of several of his friends as indorsers on a note for the 
amount desired. 

When David left the bank he went direct to the one man in 
the county whom he believed would help him. This man was 
the president of his district grange. In David’s mind there was 
no question but that he would be glad to help him. He was a 
man of large means, prosperous far beyond the average, and sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the county. Only a few 
weeks before David had attended a grange meeting in which 
this gentleman had pointed out with impressive sincerity that 
the progress of every agricultural community was measured by 
that of its individual members; that it was the plain duty of 
every farmer to assist his fellow man in the upbuilding of his 
farm; that the owner of a good farm surrounded by poor farms 
was not much better off than the owner of a poor farm sur- 
rounded by good farms; hence it was to the interest of each of 
them to encourage improvement, to aid, if necessary, in making 
their neighbor’s farms as valuable as possible. 

David could not see how the grange president could refuse to 
assist him in face of these emphatic declarations in behalf of 
the doctrine of mutual aid. 

The money he desired was needed to improve his farm, to 
make it produce more abundantly. Certainly in improving the 
value of his land he was adding to the wealth of the district in 
which he lived. His case was clearly and fairly within the 
mutual-aid doctrine, and it baffled him to foresee how the presi- 
dent of the grange could fail to assist him without being guilty 
of the most arrant hypocrisy. 

The grange president listened with attentive and sympa- 
thetic ear to David’s statement of his case. When he concluded, 
he said to him: 

I sympathize with you, young man, and believe that money expended 
as you propose will amply repay the outlay. In fact, I have helped 
in quite a number of cases of this kind. The great majority have rec- 
ognized their obligations and promptly met them; but in some cases I 
was not so fortunate, my credit was tied up, and I was put to much 
trouble. I am now getting along in years, and I do not wish to add to 
my responsibilities. I believe that you will repay this money, but, 
beginning this year, I resolved never to indorse another note, and to 
that resolution I shall adhere. Not that I am averse to doing my 
share toward the upbuilding of this county, for I am willing to loan 
you outright a third of what you require; but I do not wish again to 
enter upon a practice that may involve me in the indorsement of several 
thousands of dollars of paper and keep me continually harassed as to 
when I shall be released from those obligations. Find one or two other 
men in the county who will aid you, and I will join them in ad- 
vancing the amount you need. This I am willing to do, and it is all 
that I can do consistently with my duty to my family and myself. 

When Selby left the president of the grange he was deeply 
angry. It appeared to him as though he were the victim of a 
conspiracy. The bank cashier had pointed out how impossible 
it was for the bank to make the loan unless he could secure the 
necessary indorsements, and the one man in the county in posi- 
tion to help him declined to do so because of his trouble with 
others who had failed to meet their obligations. He was con- 
vinced that a man who had no money could get none, regardless 
of how good his moral character might be or how certain re- 
payment at the time promised. 

Of what value, then, was the county bank to him and those in 
his situation? He had always been given to understand that 
the bank was an institution that would aid the farmer when he 
needed it, but of what help was the bank unless the farmer had 
security to offer or friends with money willing to indorse his 
paper? It was self-evident that 2 man who had money would 
not need to borrow. ‘The more he thought over the matter the 
more bitterly he felt, and it was several days before this feeling 
subsided sufficiently to allow him to consider the subject calmly. 

Little by little it dawned upon him that possibly the bank 
cashier and the president of the grange were both sincere and 
prohibited by their limitations from assisting him. It was evi- 
dent the county bank was not designed to offer help in cases 
like his. He could see now that were they to make a practice 
of accepting loans of such character and were not extremely 
fortunate it would not be long before they might be involved in 
interminable difficulties. 

Upon reflection, too, he saw that he had no right to expect 
the president of the grange to indorse the paper of his neigh- 
bors. True, he was a man of large means. But he had accumu- 
lated these means through hard labor, and he owed a duty to 
himself and his family to conserve them through the observ- 
ance of reasonable precaution. Selby admitted that he had no 
claim on him; that it was no more the duty of the grange presi- 
dent to indorse his paper than it was that of several less public- 
spirited men, almost as wealthy, of whom he never would have 
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thought of making such a request. Obviously his lack of suc- 
cess was owing to the fact that no institution, society, or other 
organization existed whose object and facilities it was to give 
the assistance required in cases such as his. 

His experience was the subject of his reflection for a number 
of weeks and he made many inquiries and gained much addi- 
tional information. Then he awoke to the realization that his 
case was not an isolated one; that there were many farmers 
in his district who needed precisely the assistance he sought, 
who had made the same efforts which he put forth, and after 
meeting with failure were struggling along as best they could 
unaided. And if he had gone further in his investigation he 
would have found that the same condition which he faced was 
true in every district of his county, in every county of the State, 
and in nearly every State in the Union, 

REPORT OF COUNTRY-LHFE COMMISSION. 


Although he did not know it at the time, the conditions of 
which David Selby was the victim were the same discovered 
by the Commission on Country Life appointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1909 for the purpose of calling attention to the 
opportunities for better business and better living on the farm. 
The findings of that commission, based upon a study of rural 
life as a result of 30 public hezrings and 120,000 answers to 
printed questions sent out by the Department of Agriculture, 
were such as to induce the commission to refer specifically to 
the limited credit facilities of the farmer. Question No. 10 on 
the circular of questions was as follows: 

Have the farmers in your neighborhood satisfactory facilities for 
doing their business in banking, credit, insurance, etc.? 

The commission’s views on the subject were expressed in the 
following language: 

A method of cooperative credic would undoubtedly prove of great 
service. In other countries credit associations loan money to their 
members on easy terms and for long enough time to cover the making 
of a crop, demanding security not on the property of the borrower, but 
on the moral warranty of his character and industry. The American 
farmer has needed money less perhaps than iand workers in some other 
countries, but he could be greatly benefited by a different system of 
credit, particularly where the lien system is still in operation. It would 
be the purpuse of such systems, aside from providing loans on the best 
terms and witi the utmost freedom consistent with safety, to keep as 
much as possible of the money in circulation in the open country where 
the values originate. The present banking systems tend to take the 
money out of the open country and to loan it in town or to town- 
centered interests. 

Selby was not a man of broad education; the only schooling 
he had was that gained at the district school. He was of 
German extraction, but he did not know that the same problem 
which bafiled him and brought discouragement and heartburn- 
ing was the identical one with which his Teuton ancestors had 
struggled long before he was born. Nor did he know that in 
the storm and stress of their travail, through the ingenuity and 
philanthropy of two men—Frederick William Raiffeisen and 
Francis Frederick Schulze—there were evolved in the years 
1849 and 1850 two systems of cooperative rural and urban credit 
societies destined to give to the small farmer and town resi- 
dent facilities he could obtain through no other channels, the 
success of which systems was io place the achievements of 
their authors “ among the greatest romances of finance.” 


ORIGIN OF THE RAIFFEISEN SYSTEM. 


We are told that it was in 184S—the year in which the acute 
distress of the poor at last found vent in revolutions and up- 
risings throughout Europe—that the seeds were first sown of 
that great system of cooperative credit, whose influence on the ag- 
ricultural world it would be difficult to overestimate. 

The circumstances which called forth their energies were 
the same in each case, namely, the helpless distress of the 
poor. They saw, as others did, that it was the economic waste 
caused by want of capital which lay at the root of the evil. 
But they alone were able, in the face of general incredulity, to 
devise a remedy. The first efforts of both were of the nature 
of individual attempts to relieve distress in their districts. And 
when experience taught them that permanent amelioration 
could only come through self-help, it was in the direction rather 
of cooperative supply than of cooperative credit that they set 
out. They organized small cooperative societies for the pur- 
chase of necessities of life and raw materials. This, however, 
they soon saw was not sufficient, because the poor were already 
deeply in debt to money lenders. It was the presence of money 
lenders in their midst that led the way to cooperative credit. 
Relief measures were of little avail while the burden of debt 
remained. Their efforts were thus directed toward the estab- 
lishment of credit societies, and as the outcome we have the 
two distinct systems. 

The small agriculturist, while he needs credit and can put 
it to good use, suffers from the great disadvantage that he has no 
adequate security of the type usually required to offer. Now, 
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the place of material security can only be taken by personal 
security, by a system, in fact, by which the borrower will 
borrow on the security of his own character, together with that 
of a number of his friends, who may be willing to back their 
good opinion of him by guaranteeing the payment of his loan. 
For the success of this plan it is manifestly essential for the 
members of the society in general, and the guarantors of a loan 
in particular, to keep a sharp watch on the borrowing member 
to see that the loan is duly applied to the purpose for which it 
was granted, and that its repayment is not jeopardized by the 
folly or incompetence of the borrower. The situation is summed 
up with characteristic felicity by M. Decharme, of the French 
Ministere d’Agriculture, when he describes credit banks of his 
country as being “in communities where everybody knows 
everybody else, and they always ask what the man wants to 
borrow for, and if he says he wants 400 francs to buy a cow 
they watch him, and if four or five days afterwards he has no 
cow, they know it.” 

The system is, in fact, an extension of the cash-credit system 
of Scotland, to which, in the words of Macleod, “ The marvelous 
progress and prosperity of that country is mainly due.” Its 
fundamental characteristic is that the supervision of loans is 
conducted without expense, and conducted efficiently, because 
it is to the interest not only of guarantors, but of all the mem- 
bers of a society, to exercise the strictest vigilance. 

ORGANIZATION OF RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES. 

Raiffeisen societies are organized along simple lines, 
have maintained this simplicity with few changes to 
present day. 
four: 

1. The general assembly of the members. 

2. The supervising council. 

3. The board of directors, 
of the association. 

4. The secretary. 

The general assembly, composed of all the members, is the 
source of all power in the society. It elects all officers and 
receives their annual reports, determines the amount of money 
to be borrowed by the association, the rates of interest to be 
charged for loans, terms for which loans shall be made, salary 
of the secretary, and so forth. 

The supervising council is, as its name implies, a super- 
visory board, one of the principal duties of which is the quar- 
terly revision of the debts due the association, which it ex- 
amines one by one, taking into consideration the guaranties 
furnished by the debtors and their sureties, respectively. 

The board of directors, which meets once a month, or oftener 
if the business of the association requires, makes the loans. In 
order that it may have as wide an acquaintance as possible 
with the members, their eharacters, and circumstances, the 
members of this board are chosen from different parts of the 
district in which the society operates. It also passes upon the 
admission or exclusion of members. 

The secretary, who is the only salaried officer of the society, 
is required to furnish bond. He is responsible for the cash, 
keeps the books, receives and pays out the money, and usually 
conducts all the correspondence. 

Applications for loans are made to any one of the directors, 
who obtain information as to the object of the loan, character 
of the security, and so forth, sufficient to enable him at the next 
meeting of the board to recommend the granting or refusal of 
the application. 

That the circumstances and character of all the members 
might be easily known and the members keep themselves in- 
formed as to the action of the officers and the operations of the 
society, Raiffeisen laid special stress on limiting each associa- 
tion to a local area of small extent with a population not ex- 
ceeding 2,000. 

In order to avoid any danger of capitalistic speculation, 
Raiffeisen excluded shares altogether from his banks, but in 
1876 he was obliged to comply with the law which compelied 
cooperative societies to have foundation capital, and fixed the 
shares at a maximum value of 10 marks (about $2.40). In 
societies where the liability is unlimited a member can not 
take more than one share; in societies with limited liability, 
however, he may take more. The value of the shares, and, in 
the latter case, also their number, are fixed by the rules. The 
shares are repayable to the members upon withdrawal from 
the society, and interest is paid upon them at a rate which 
must not in any case exceed the interest which borrowers pay 
upon loans from the society. 

The following are the principal safeguards of loans made on 
personal security: 

Loans are only made to members of the group and only those 
known to be trustworthy are admitted. 


and 
the 
The organs through which the society acts are 


whose president is the president 
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Membership is confined to persons residing within a small 
district, so that members are personally known to one another. 

Members being mutually responsible, it is to the interest of 
all members to keep an eye upon a borrower to see that he 
makes proper use of the money lent to him. 

It is to the interest of all members to help a member when he 
is in difficulties. 

The borrower furnishes sureties or gives other collateral se- 
curity for the repayment of the loan. 

The borrower binds himself to apply his loan to a specific 
purpose which will bring in a monetary return sufficient to en- 
able him to repay the sum borrowed and leave a profit for 
himself. , 

The whole of these safeguards are not adopted in all cases, 
for loans are sometimes given on the borrower's note of hand 
without any collateral security. 

The fixing of the amount of the loan is most important where 
the borrowers are small cultivators unaccustomed to commer- 
cial methods, and is usually relaxed as their economic educa- 
tion becomes more advanced. We thus find it more generally 
insisted upon by the Raiffeisen banks in Austria and Italy, 
where they are of more recent introduction than in Germany, 
where the members have now become familiarized with the 
commercial uses of credit. 


SPREAD OF 


. 


RAIFFEISEN METHODS. 


That the societies devised by Raiffeisen met fully the pur- 
poses for which they were created is best shown by their growth 
in Germany and their almost universal adoption by other na- 
tions. Out of the few small banks which Raiffeisen and Schulze 
started midway through the nineteenth century there has grown 
up in Germany a vast system of more than 15,000 separate 
offices, of which over 13,000 are of the Raiffeisen type. As a 
whole the management has been efficient, and most of the banks 
are on a sound financial footing, while it is claimed that there 
has not in either system been a single failure—a truly remark- 


able achievement in view of the difficulties with which they ; 


have had to contend. 

From Prussia the idea extended, little by little, to all the 
other nations of Europe. Austria adopted it in 1851. The 
same year Hungary attempted its first experiments. In 1864 
selgium inaugurated its special movement by founding the 
People’s Bank at Liege, while at the same time, in Italy, 
through the incentive of Signor Luzzatti, similar banks were 
instituted at Milan and Lodi. The example gradually became 
contagious, and the movement extended, with varying success, 
to Russia in 1866, to France in 1883, to Scotland in 1889, to 
Ireland in 1894, and spread to the youthful Balkan States— 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria—and finally, crossing the seas, the 
idea took root in Syria, under German influence, in the Antilles 
and India, through that of England, in Algeria, Tunis, Isle of 
Reunion, and Canada, through that of France. 

These associations are in fact the only banks which the 
farmers will patronize for short-time loans in the nations 
where they abound in the greatest numbers. With their aid 
poverty and usury have been banished, sterile fields have been 
made fertile, production has been increased, agriculture and 
agricultural science raised to the highest point. Their educa- 
tional influence is no less marked. They have taught the 
farmers the uses of credit as well as of cash, given them a 
commercial instinct and business knowledge, and stimulated 
them to associated action. They have encouraged thrift and 
saving, created a feeling of independence and self-reliance, and 
even elevated their moral tone. 

The picture can hardly be overdrawn. Every traveler who 
visits the places where these little associations exist speaks 
in glowing phrases of the prosperity and contentment that pre- 
vail. They are organized on such simple lines that their man- 
agement requires only ordinary intelligence. Failures have 
rarely occurred. In France and other countries they hold a 
record of having never lost a cent. 

The Raiffeisen system alone has been able to utilize satis- 
factorily the only security which the small agriculturist has 
to offer, namely, his personal pledge to repay, supported by the 
guaranty of men of his own class and standing. It alone has 
been able to perform all that is demanded of an agricultural 
credit bank, without subsidy from charity or the State; not, 
indeed, without the assistance of the man of education and 
the philanthropist, but at least without his financial assist- 
ance, which alone could deprive it of that spirit of robust in- 
dependence in which lies half its value. And this it has done, 
not in one country alone, or even in Europe alone, but through- 
out the civilized world wherever it has been tried, with a suc- 
cess that is beyond question and has all but silenced criticism. 
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NEED FOR THE : 
What is sorely needed by the American farmer to-day is 


DYNAMIC DOLLAR. 


easier access to the dynamic dollar. Never can this be secured 
so long as he persists in depositing his surplus in town-centered 
institutions and paying interest funds to the same sources. If 
the American farmers had a thoroughly organized system of 
mutual credit societies they would not only annually save two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty millions of dollars to them- 
selves individually, but in course of time the entire debt would 
be transferred to the societies, the interest paid to them, an 
economic waste stopped, and this stupendous sum restored to 
agriculture. This assertion is neither fanciful nor extravagant. 
It is below the actual ratio obtained by a comparison with the 
German figures. 

There is practically no limit to the amount of capital that 
could be advantageously employed for rehabilitating worn-out 
and abandoned farms, opening up new areas, and introducing 
modern methods of cultivation; and it is of vital importance that 
this capital be obtainable at once in sufficient volume and on 
easy terms. The world-wide problem caused by the pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence now confronts the 
United States in the very face of its matchless natural resources 
and vast acreage of arable lands still remaining untouched by 
the plow. The $385,000,000 of foodstuffs exported last year 
barely equaled 76 per cent of the annual interest charges on the 


| debts the farmers owe. 





Prior to the passage of the Morrill Act creating the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture it would have required no small amount of 
credulity to have believed it to be possible for a branch of the 
xovernment to accomplish the benefit which has resulted from 
the efforts of that bureau. What the Government has done in 
educational uplift it can do as well in financial matters. I do 
not mean that its efforts should be too paternalistic, but that 
it should aid where it is just and proper to do so. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO. 

Through a policy somewhat similar to that 
European countries, our Federal Government can give aid in 
financing the farmer. This aid can be extended either inde- 
pendently of or in conjunction with that of the States. I have 
no doubt that within the next 12 months this House will pass 
some measure giving financial aid for agricultural purposes. [ 
assume that this will be done upon the basis of agricultural 
population and that the State institutions which are made the 
depositories of these funds will come under the regulations of 
the Federai Government. I take it that the amount allowed each 
State will be distributed by the State institution among the 
different counties according to population; that the county in- 
stitution to which it is loaned, and from which it is finally se- 
cured by the farmer, will also come under Federal regulations. 

If some measure of this kind is enacted into law, as I believe 
it will be, I hope that provision will be made by which som 
portion of these funds may be allotted the several counties for 
the aid of institutions in those counties whose objects shall be 
similar to the Raiffeisen societies of Europe. In my opinion, aid 
of this character will prove of the greatest value to our agricul- 
tural communities, because it will go to the bottom and help 
those most needing help. Such cooperative, self-help societies 
answer the purpose of an elementary or kindergarten training 
to our agricultural population, imparting a valuable knowledge 
of how to employ money most advantageously in farm work. 

By printing bulletins dealing with farm finance, by recording 
the progress of these cooperative societies in the different States, 
the various systems under which they are conducted, the regu- 
lations adopted for safety and success, our Department of Agri- 
culture can render invaluable assistance. The wider knowledge 
disseminated through such publicity will eventually result in 
societies of this character being organized along common lines 
differing only in fundamental characteristics where such differ- 
ence is necessary by reason of the changed conditions of agri- 
culture in the respective communities. Through the cooperative 
effort of such societies many industrious farmers who suffer 
the need of a small amount of capital and lack specific knowl- 
edge of farm finance will gain that help and education that will 
raise them from the nonasset-holding class to the asset-holding 
class. The hardest work is always at the start. No work is 
more important than that done by these little societies that help 
a man to carefully save or wisely expend his first hundred dol- 
lars. It is the thoroughness with which they instruct him in 
these first lessons that give him confidence to venture further 
that ultimately result in establishing him on the plane of finan- 
cial independence, making him the valued depositor or wel- 
comed creditor of his community bank. 

The American farmer with his assets of over $40,000,000,000 
possesses a security sufficient to obtain more than double or 
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treble the money he needs. The problem is merely one of plac- 
ing these assets in a form that will render them negotiable and 
liquid in every State in the Union, in every bourse, in every ex- 
change. When this is done we will have removed a handicap 
which now fetters our agricultural industry; that has placed 
beyond the reach of those who need it most the use of the 
dynamic dollar; that has rendered the dollar—the token of 
wealth—a scarcity among that class who are the chief pro- 
ducers of wealth. When this is done none will feel the stimula- 
tion more perceptibly than the small farmers, whom God must 
have loved “ because he made so many of them.” After all it 
is the small farmer who is carrying the burden of humanity. 
He is the man who feeds the world, whose labor creates the 
bulk of its wealth, whose prosperity and happiness should be 
the objects of our solicitude and care, because they so vitally 
and directly influence the happiness and well-being of all man- 
kind. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be pardoned 
for again calling attention to the manner in which this legisla- 
tion originated and is being forced through the House. 

First we learn from the press that the President demands the 
passage of a currency bill at this session. Then we hear that 
the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, and the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House are working on 
a bill. Then come reports of secret meetings and conferences 
with party leaders, and finally a bill has been introduced simul- 
taneously in the Senate and House. 

It was given out to the press that the bill had the emphatic 
approval of the President, was to be considered an administra- 
tion measure, and that the President would expect Democrats 
in the Senate and House to support and pass it if they were to 
be considered friends of the administration. 

The next step was to get the Democratic members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to agree to favorably report 
the bill. This was done by holding many secret meetings—not 
of the committee, but only of the Democratic members of it. 
When the Republican members of the committee heard that the 
majority were holding secret meetings and considering the bill 
they demanded their right to take part in the consideration. 
This was refused peremptorily and without apology. 

Then the bill was submitted to the Democratic caucus. There 
for several weeks, in secret session, the Democrats considered 
the bill. 

Thus it comes to us, the product of secret conferences and 
caucuses. No man knows its authorship or origin, except that 
somewhere, at some time, in some manner, it was conceived 
and brought forth as a partisan, administration measure. 

In a speech in this House, delivered by the Speaker May 10, 
1910, opposing the proposition to establish a tariff board, he 
said: 

In these latter days, through encroachments of the executive branch, 
the Congress has fallen from the high estate of a coordinate branch 
of the Government to the despicable pusition of an animated cash regis- 
ter for the executive branch. * * * Some men are so constituted 
that so soon as they come into the presence of the President their 
courage oozes out, as did that of Bob Acres. 

It would be cruel to suggest that the majority now have 
fallen “to the despicable position of an animated cash register 
for the executive branch,” or that any on that side have felt 
their courage ooze out, as did that of Bob Acres, “so soon as 
they come into the presence of the President”; yet the known 
facts with regard to the suppression of opposition and the sub- 
jugation of insurgency during the progress of this bill would 
far more justify the use of the language quoted now than they 
did when uttered. 

THE CAUCUS. 

But not only have the majority suffered from Executive coer- 
cion; the House and the country have suffered from caucus 
dictation in the formation of this bill. To an extent never be- 
fore known in the history of legislation in this country the 
caucus rules. Such rule in its extremest exercise is openly de- 
fended by the majority. The minority have been told they have 
been repudiated and have no longer right to be heard in the 
formation of laws for the people. 

This is not the exercise of right; it is a direct usurpation of 
power by the majority. It is a subversion of representative 
government. It is a direct invasion of constitutional right. 
The majority is charged with the responsibility of legislation, 
it is true, but it must be constitutional legislation; legislation 
under the law, legislation in which the right of free debate is 
preserved, legislation in which every bill considered may be 
tested and tried in an open forum, under established rules. 





Legislation prepared in secret, to which is pledged in advance 
the votes necessary to pass it, is not constitutionally considered. 
Of what use is debate if change is not possible, if modification 
may not follow argument, in which judgment on merit may not 
be founded? 

The President a good many years ago wrote a book on Con- 
gressional Government. In it he discusses the caucus. After 
stating that its origin as a legislative appendage was Demo- 
cratic, he quotes with approval the statement that under caucus 
domination— . 

The legislation of Congress was constantly swayed by a party fol- 
lowing, on oe pledges rather than according to sound reason or 
personal conviction. 

And he adds the suggestive comment that— 
it is shielded from all responsibility by its sneaking privacy. 

It has great power without any balancing weight of accountability— 

He says, and adds— 
there is, unhappily, no ground for denying their power to override 
sound reason and personal conviction. 

It is interesting to note that if the President has changed his 
mind it must have been very recently. 

In the illuminating chapter entitled “ Let there be light,” in 
his book, The New Freedom, published within the year, the 
President says: 

A first necessity is to open the doors and let in the light on all affairs 
which the people have a right to know about. 

Again, he says: 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods are 
those of public discussion; the methods of leadership open and above- 
board, not closeted with “boards of guardians,” or anybody else, but 
brought out under the sky, where honest eyes can look upon them and 
honest eyes can judge them. 

Again, he says: 

I for one have the conviction that government ought to be all outside 
and no inside. I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no place 
where anything can be done that everybody does not know about. 

It is said in defense that the caucus is an old institution and 
that the Republicans used it. If it is wrong, neither long prac- 
tice nor Republican approval can justify its continuance. But, 
in fact, caucus usage has been confined to bills distinctively party 
measures, while this bill, as we have frequently heard asserted 
on that side, is a nonpartisan measure. 

It is also said that it makes little difference how bills are 
made—if the people approve of them after they are passed, that 
is all that is necessary. ‘“ The end justifies the means.” This 
defense of wrong is as old as history. 

The majority certainly deceives itself if it thinks the people 
are indifferent to the manner and conduct of the business of this 
House. If the Cannon rules had not been thought unfair and 
subversive of legislative rights, the majority would not now be 
on that side, but on this. The people believed then that the 
preservation of legislative rights was an essential of free gov- 
ernment. They believe so now. Especially in this country is 
it more necessary to preserve representative government than it 
is to pass a tariff bill, a currency bill, or any other bill. 

WHAT IS PROPOSED. 


It has been for some years thought best that our currency 
system should be changed and our national banking system re- 
vised. Acting upon this belief the Republican Party when in 
power provided for a commission, which for some time worked 
upon the subject. In the progress of their work the members 
of that commission secured a larger body of facts and statistics, 
a greater accumulation of knowledge upon the banking and 
currency systems of the world, than had ever been gathered 
before. In their report they recommended a bill known as the 
Aldrich bill, which, however, never received the indorsement of 
the Republican Party. Nevertheless the facts and knowledge 
thus gathered and given to the world have been worth many 
times what the commission cost the Government. 

This bill is a patchwork, composed in part of the Aldrich 
bill and in part of other portions that seem to have been 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of somebody. It is not a 
development, an extension, or enlargement of our present sys- 
tem. On the contrary, it ignores—or, rather, discards—all our 
past experience and attempts to create a new and entirely theo- 
retical system formulatéd by men who never by either study or 
experience have qualified themselves to deal with such a com- 
plex and difficult problem. It is never safe to pluck out a 
whole system by the roots and substitute a new and untried 
scheme. We can build on the old; we can modify the old; we 


can adjust, extend, and improve the old with safety; but we 
can not with safety discard it. 

Nowhere has such a system as is here proposed been tried. 
In no nation on earth is a semblance of such a system in ex- 
istence. 


If we were esked to adopt, or adapt the English, the 
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French, or the German, or the Canadian system, we might be 
able to determine whether it was better than our own, or could 
be adapted to our conditions. But we have no such criterion. 
Nothing can be offered as security for the bil! except unindorsed 
promises. It is alluring as a prospectus, but there is nothing 
yet to rely on except placards and pictures. 

If there ever was a bill requiring that public hearings should 
be held by the committee before action was taken, it is this bill. 
It should have been submitted to bankers, business men, and 
farmers, and their criticisms heard and considered before action 
was taken. The Demccrats of the House gave hearings on the 
tariff bill. The Democratic members of the Senate committee 
are now having hearings on the currency bill. Why was 4 like 
course not taken by the committee on this bill? 


Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 
Mr. GLASS. Does not the gentleman know that the Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency of this House had hearings 
for a period of two months, and every banker who asked to be 
heard was heard upon the general subject of banking and cur- 
rency legislation? And does not the gentleman know, because 
it has been repeatedly stated here, that every prevision of this 
bill was based upon the information adduced in those hearings? 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the distil hed chairman of the com- 
mittee say to this House that there were any hearings on this 
bill? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not say that. 
based on the hearings. 

Mr. TOWNER. You might just as well say that this bill 
is based upon all the hearings that were had in previous Con- 
gre from the beginning of the Government down to the 
present time. 

Mr. GLASS. It was. 

Mr. TOWNER. That does not avoid the difficulty. 
was not considered. Its provisions were not under discussion 
and criticism. Hearings on the “ general subject of banking 
and currency legislation ” 
Congress wants and does not have, except as the result of in- 
dividual investigation, is, What do bankers, both city and coun- 
try. think of this bill? What do the business men think of it? 
What do the farmers think of it? 











es 


This bill 


not heeded. 

The gentleman is entirely mistaken about that. 
in the bill a great many suggestions made by 
bankers. But does the gentleman contend, simply because we 
did not accept all the suggestions of the bankers, 
totally disregarded their advice? 

Mr. TOWNER. * Oh, no. I certainly would not contend that. 
What I am contending for is that there should have 
henrings had and ample opportunity afforded those who are 
to be so vitally effected by the bill, to consider and discuss it, 
not only for the benefit of the committee, but for the benefit of 
the House and the people as well. r 

A national conference of bankers was held a short time ago 
in Chicago. Certainly that conference was entitled to consid- 
eration. Certainly their suggestions ought to have been heard. 
There was time to have permitted that. Yet no recommenda- 
tion or suggestion of theirs has, it been acted upon by 
these gentlemen who formed the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
intel 

Mr. TOWNER. I would*be glad to if I had the time. 

Mr. GLASS. I will yield the gentleman time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. Would the gentleman be very much astonished 
were I to tell him that not a single material suggestion made 
at the Chicago conference of bankers was different from the 
suggestions made by those gentlemen weeks before and re- 
peatedly considered before this bill was reported to the House? 

Mr. TOWNER. That makes the offense still greater, if after 
hearing those suggestions you refused to adopt them. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman contend that we have not 
considered matters properly simply because we have not adopted 
every suggestion made by the bankers? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly, I do not so contend. But I do 
contend that this bill does not have the approval of the bankers 
of the country, and can not be made successful unless it does 
have their approval. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. 


their protests, but they were 
Mr. GLASS. 
We embodied 


seems, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to. 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the bankers 
of the United States are hostile to this measure? 
Mr. TOWNER. I am quite certain of it, 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. I represent a district where there is a 
considerable number of national banks, and so far from there 
being any hostility in that district to it, they are all entirely 
satisfied with it. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know what conditions may exist in 
the gentleman’s district, but let me tell him what they are in 
my own. 
.WHAT BANKERS THINK OF IT. 

IT sent copies of the bill to the bankers of my district, all of 
them officers of country banks, and asked for an expression of 
opinion regarding it. I received 38 answers. Two only favored 
There were three noncommittal, and all the rest 
opposed it. Eighteen national bankers said they would not 
organize under the plan. 

Mr. PETERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. I wish to say to the gentleman that I 
represent a country district and I have sent copies of this bill 
to every banker in that district, and I have never received a 
protest from any of them. 

Mr. TOWNER. Have you received any approval of it? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes; I have. 

Mr. TOWNER. How many? 

Mr. PETERSON. Quite a number. 

Mr. TOWNER. I can only say the gentleman’s experience is 
vastly different from mine. 

The New York Times sent inquiries to southern and western 
country bankers. On one day it reported 42 responses. One 
approved, 2 reserved judgment, and 39 condemned. Eighteen of 
these also declared they would surrender their national-bank 
charters and reorganize under the State laws rather than enter 
the new system. This is 48 per cent. There are now 7.473 
national banks in the United States. If a like proportion should 
abandon their charters, over 3,000 national banks, or almost 
one-half, would liquidate and go out of business. 

A Wisconsin bunker—Mr. Frame—told the Senate committee 
that of 450 Wisconsin banks where opinions had been asked. 
309 were emphatic in their opposition, while only two accepted 
the bill as it stood. Nine only would approve of it, and those 
Many bankers’ conventions have considered 
the bill. Not one has approved it. 

Mr. PETERSON. I am a banker myself and have been for 
20 years, and am in close alliance with the bankers of my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am not-a banker, nor in close alliance with 
any bank, but I have heard from two experienced bankers of 
my district who said they had made special inquiry among t 
bankers in our State, and they had not found one banker 
approved the bill. Another told me he did not believe there was 
a national bank in the State of Iown which would enter the 
new system unless it was greatly changed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman says he ts in favor 
of a banking bill which will be in favor of all the people, and 
yet during the entire argument of the gentleman he has not 
touched any phase of it except the side of the banker. Now, 
what kind of a system would the gentleman put in place of 
that we now have for the benefit of all the people? 

Mr. TOWNER. I admit that I have so far given attention to 
that part of the question. I hope to deal with other parts of it 
in the further extension of my remarks. But I desire to em- 
phasize the fact that this is not only a currency measure but a 
banking system, and that a banking system can not be oper- 
ated without banks. Yow have endeavored to force the national 
banks to enter the proposed system by compelling them to go 
into it or surrender their charters. But you can not force them 
out of the banking business. They ean liquidate as national 
banks and reorganize as State banks, and they will certainly 
do so if this bill is forced through in anything like the present 
form. The dissolution and winding up of their affairs, with en- 
forced settlements, of thousands of national banks all over the 
country would bring about conditions we should dread to con- 
template. 

And this brings me to suggest a manifest defect in the bill. 
You provide in the bill that where 51 per cent of the stock- 
holders of an existing national bank so desire they may carry 
the bank into the new system. But what is to become of the 
49 per cent who do not desire to go into it? You can not foree 
them into the new system. You can not force any dissenting 
stockholder, if he holds only one share, into the new system, 
and you have made no provision for taking care of him. I 
shall submit an amendment which will attempt to cover this 
defect, and I am quite curious to know what action the gentle- 
men who have charge of the bill will take with regard to it. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. ‘The gentleman need not worry 
about it; our action will be all right. 

Mr. TOWNER. I hope so. But if you are as regardless of 
such suggestions in the future as you have been in the past; if 
you are as contemptuous of efforts made in good faith by gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House to improve the bill, nothing 
will be done. 

A. POLITICAL MACHINE, 

The exclusion of Republicans from the formation of the bill, 
and the refusal to consider the suggestions, or listen to the ad- 
vice of bankers, business men, or farmers, is perhaps partially 
explained when it is understood that in its main features the 
measure seems to have been considered from a political rather 
than from a business standpoint. The thought of how the bill 
could be formed to strengthen the administration and help the 
Democratic Party, rather than how to make it of practical 
value to the people, seems to have been uppermost in the minds 
of its framers. 

This seeming necessity has compelled a renunciation by the 
Democrats of nearly every principle they were supposed to hold 
dear. In the first place this bill is the most extensive excursion 
of the General Government into business that has ever been 
seriously considered in this country. It is proposed as a plan to 
supervise the monetary affairs of the Nation in the interest of 
the people. In reality it is a direct embarkation by the Govern- 
ment in the business of banking. The Government compels the 
‘banks to go into partnership with it, furnishing part of the 
capital, sharing in the profits, but retaining absolute control 
and management. To those who have believed that country 
governed best which is governed least, who have thought that 
extensions of power to the General Government were socialistic 
and dangerous, who have held steadfastly to the doctrine that a 
surrender of individual rights was subversive of democratic 
principles, this revolutionary proposition must seem monstrous. 
I know there are those reluctantly agreeing to support this bill 
who agree with Herbert Spencer in his statement of the true 
limitations of power in a democracy: 


Representative government is good, especially good, good above all 
others, for doing the things which a government should do. It is bad, 
especially bad, bad above all others, for doing the things which a 
government should not do. 

But few of them dare even to voice a protest, much less to 
stand steadfastly for their honest belief. 


DEMOCRATIC SURRENDER TO MONEY POWER. 


It is singular that a party with a history such as that of the 
Democratic Party should not only make this complete surren- 
der to the money power, but should deliberately attempt to 
organize and equip it as an arm of the Government, as if to 
make sure that it should thus be in absolute contrel of the 
people. 

In the earlier history of the Nation there was a money power 
thus organized—a national banking system which, instead of 
being created and supported by the Democratic Party of that 
day, was opposed and finally destroyed by the fathers and 
sponsors of Democracy. As early as 1803 Jefferson thus ex- 
pressed his disapprobation and distrust: 

The Nation is at this time so strong and united in its sentiments 
that it can not be shaken at this moment. But suppose a series of 
untoward events should occur, sufficient to bring into doubt the com- 
petency of a republican Government to meet a crisis of great danger 
or to unhinge the confidence of the people in the public functionaries ; 
an institution like this, penetrating by its branches every part of the 
Union, acting by command and in phalanx, may in a critical moment 
upset the Government. 

It is remarkable how appropriate these words seem now, 
how they fit present conditions, how with a tone of authority 
they seem to admonish and command Democrats if they would 
be true to their time-honored principles not to support a meas- 
ure so utterly at variance with every precept of their past. 

ANDREW JACKSON AND THE BANKING POWER. 


There is no more interesting chapter of American history 
than that which tells of the great contest Andrew Jackson 
waged against the money power of his day. I commend it to 
our Democratic friends who regard that picturesque and rugged 
figure as one of the patron saints of their party. 

In his fight on the second national bank President Jackson, 
in his annual message of 1834, thus characterized the power of 
such an institution: 


The result of the ill-advised legislation which established this great 
monopoly was to concentrate the whole money power of the Union, 
with its boundless means of corruption and its numerous dependents, 
under the direction and command of one acknowledged head, thus or- 
ganizing this particular interest as one body and securing for it unity 
and concert of action throughout the United States and enabling it 
to bring forward on any occasion its entire and undivided strength to 
support or defeat any measure of the Government. In the hands of 
this formidable power was placed unlimited power to regulate the value 
of property and the fruits of labor in every quarter of the Union and to 
bring prosperity or ruin upon any city or section of the country. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


The system provided for in this bill contemplates a commis- 
sion, denominated a Federal reserve board, into whose hands 
are committed practically all the monetary affairs of the Na- 
tion. A bare enumeration of the tremendous powers granted 
to this body is impressive. I give a list of them gathered from 
the provisions of the bill by a member of the committee, Mr. 
SmitTH of Minnesota: 


POWERS OF FEDERAL BOARD. 


1. To readjust Federal reserve districts created by the reserve bank 
organization committee. 

2. To create new and additional districts to those created by the 
reserve bank organization committee. 

3. To prescribe regulations for establishing branch offices of Federal 
reserve banks. 

- To designate the three directors of the Federal reserve bank 
specified in this act as class C. 

5. To remove any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank. 

6. To designate the chairman of the board of directors of Federal 
reserve bank, 

7. To prescribe regulations for maintenance of local office of Fed- 
eral reserve board on premises of Federal reserve bank. 

8. To designate the Federal reserve agent. 

9. To require and receive reports of Federal reserve agents. 

10. To fix compensation of Federal reserve agents. 

ak To review proceedings of boards of directors of Federal reserve 
banks fixing compensation of themselves. 

12. To remove chairman of board of directors of Federal reserve 
bank at pleasure and without notice. 

13. To prescribe rules and regulations for permitting State banks and 
trust companies to become members of Federal reserve bank. 

14. To pass upon titans of State banks and trust companies to 
become members of Federal reserve bank. 


15. To establish by-laws governing applications of State banks for 
membership. 

6. To require surrender of stock of State banking association or 
trust company upon receipt from Federal reserve bank of cash-paid 
subscription. 

17. To require Federal reserve bank upon notice to suspend State 
banking association or trust company and make payment to suspended 
member for its stock. 

18. To levy semiannual assessments on Federal reserve banks for 
expenses. 


tenn To examine accounts, books, and affairs of each Federal reserve 
ank,. 

20. To require such statements and reports of Federal reserve banks 
as it may deem necessary. 

21. To permit rediscount by Federal reserve banks of paper of other 
Federal reserve banks. 

22. To compel Federal reserve banks to rediscount paper of other 
Federal reserve banks. 

23. To suspend reserve requirements for not more than 30 days. 

24. To renew suspensions of reserve requirements for periods of not 
more than 15 days. 

25. To establish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which reserve 
senate of act may be permitted to fall below level provided for 
n act. 

26. To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

27. To add to number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associa- 
tions are subject to the reserve requirements of this act. 

28. To reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein as country banks at its discretion. 

29. To suspend officials of Federal reserve banks. 

30. To remove officials of Federal reserve banks for incompetency, 
fraud, or deceit. 

31. To require writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

32. To suspend for cause relating to violation of any of the provisions 
of this act the operations of any Federal reserve bank. 

33. To appoint a receiver for any Federal reserve bank for cause 
relating to violation of provisions of this act. 

34. To determine or define the character of paper eligible for discount. 

35. To fix the amount which cash reserve of Federal reserve bank 
must exceed outstanding demand liabilities to permit discount of paper 
for member banks. 

36. To prescribe rules and regulations governing the purchase and 
sale in the open market by Federal reserve banks of bankers’ bills and 
bills of exchange. 

37. To review rates of discounts fixed by Federal reserve banks. 

38. To grant or refuse applications of Federal reserve banks to open 
and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies there for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting 
foreign bills of exchange. 

39. To approve apportionment made by Secretary of Treasury of Gov- 
ernment funds deposited in Federal reserve banks. 

40. To charge interest on Government deposits at joint discretion of 
Federal reserve board and Secretary of Treasury. 

41. To issue Federal reserve notes. 

42. To call upon Federal reserve banks at any time for additional 
security for Federal reserve notes issued to them. 

43. To assign letter or serial number to Federal reserve bank for 
notes issued to it. 

44. To require in its discretion Federal reserve banks to maintain on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 
per cent of notes issued to them. 

45. To grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application 
of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes. 

46. To establish rate of interest to be paid on Federal reserve notes. 

47. To prescribe regulations governing substitution of collateral se- 
curity for the protection of Federal reserve notes. 

48. To make and promulgate from time to time regulations governing 
the transfer of funds at par among Federal reserve banks. 

49. To exercise at its discretion the functions of a clearing house for 
Federal reserve banks. 

50. To designate a Federal reserve bank to act as clearing house for 
Federal reserve banks. 

51. To require each Federal reserve bank to exercise functiors of 
clearing house for its shareholding banks. 
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The powers thus granted are enormous, greater than those 
now lodged even in the Presidency, greater by far than those 
committed to any board, bureau, or department of the Govern- 
ment. It can build up an invincible political machine, depress 
or stimulate trade, raise or lower the price of all commodities, 
inflate or contract the currency, favor one section or city and 
punish another, reward its friends and punish its enemies, and, 
in short, dominate and control all financial and political inter- 
ests of the country. 

In answer to this criticism it is said that any board given 
such powers would be too high-minded, too patriotic, too un- 
selfish to use its powers for selfish or political purposes. The 
President is quoted as saying that it is unthinkable that any 
President should use the power of appointment of members of 
this board for political purposes. Let us consider the proposi- 
tion for a moment, 

‘he Federal reserve board created by this bill is to consist 
of seven members. To begin with, three of these are political 
appointments—the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agricuiture, and the Comptroller of the Currency. They are 
menibers of the party in power, and their selection is inevitably 
determined by political and party considerations. Then, by the 
terms of the bill, the other four members are to be politically 
divided—two would be Democrats, known and recognized as 
such; one a Republican, and one, probably, a Progressive. Five 
are to be Democrats and there are to be two members of the 
opposition. The President will be doing only what is expected 
of him in thus appointing them; he can hardly do otherwise. 
He will not make such appointments directly “for political 
purposes,” perhaps. But he will not violate either the letter 
or the spirit of the act by thus constituting a board, five of 
whom will be his devoted supporters, committed to his party’s 
policy, earnestly desirous for the success and perpetuation of 
his administration. The board was intended to be a political 
board, and it is. 

it is certain that under the present plan, if adopted, the 
control of the banking business of the country would be one 
of the prizes te be fought for in each presidential election. 
The old board would be ousted, a new board put in, and the 
monetary policy of the Nation would change with each admin- 
istration, until an administration could so strengthen itself 
that neither the policy nor the administration would change. 

It is the expressed belief of the majority that there has 
grown up in this country a money power which is even more 





powerful and dangerous than that of Jackson’s day. Yet here 
it is proposed to organize and legalize a money power so 


gigantic and powerful that all voluntary and private associa- 
tions of that character would be dwarfed into insignificance. 
It is believed by them that there exists a Money Trust, 


which has by its secret and selfish manipulations enriched the | 


favored and ruined the unfriendly, which has fattened on the 
spoils of wrecked industries, and engorged itself at the expense 
of the people. Yet here it is proposed to organize a Money 
Trust that will have back of it governmental power to 
strengthen its control over the financesof the Nationand enforce 
its demands upon the business interests of the people. 

A CENTRAL BANK. 


With loud and almost passionate earnestness the majority 
cries out against a central bank. It was bitterly hostile to 
the Aldrich plan, declaring it the scheme of the money power, 
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the invention of the Money Trust, the cunning device of Wall 
Street conspirators to enslave and impoverish the people. 

But this bill creates a “central bank.” This plan is much 
more centralized, autocratic, and tyrannical than the Aldrich 
plan. It is true we are to have 12 regional banks; but these 
are but the agents of the grand central board, which absolutely 
controls them. The power is not with them; they are not in 
any material matter given the right of independent action: 
they must obey orders from Washington. , 

It was said, and perhaps rightfully, that the Aldrich plan 
authorized a too great centralization of power, which might be 
used against the real interests of the people. It is a strange 
delusion that gentlemen indulge that by making the controlling 
power political it will immediately become an unselfish, benefi- 
cent institution, whose only purpose will be to serve the people. 

I did not approve of the Aldrich plan. I would not support it 
now. But it is astonishing how enamored of it the majority is. 
Protesting that it is dangerous, yet they adopt and strengthen 
its autocratic features. Declaring it unworthy of consideration, 
the committee copies large portions of the bill, even to the extent 
of embodying in it the language, verbatim, of the Aldrich bill. 
If the Aldrich bill could have been patented, this bill would be 
an infringement. If it could have been copyrighted, this would 
have been an invasion. 

WALL STREET CONTROL, 

Very artfully the issue is made to appear as one between Wall 
Street and the Government; between selfish speculators on the 
one hand and the Government, acting for the people, on the 
other. 

But that issue need not, and in fact does not, exist. 

There is no design nor effort to put or keep the finances of 
the Nation in the control of Wall Street. They are not now in 
its control, nor-need they be. 

If it be claimed that the Aldrich bill placed the financial af- 
fairs of the Nation in the hands of Wall Street, which it did 
not do, still the issue is not drawn between the Aldrich bill and 
the present bill. There is no effort being made by anyone to 
enact the abandoned Aldrich bill. It never received the ap- 
proval of either the House or Senate, nor was it ever approved 
by the Republican Party at any time or in any manner, 

ATTITUDE OF COUNTRY BANKS, 

The supporters of this bill assiduously endeavor to make it 
appear that this bill is in the interest of and is approved by the 
smaller country banks, while the bankers’ opposition is confined 
to the larger city banks. This is far from true. 

The demand for legislation and a change in our monetary 
system did not come from the country banks. For severzal 
years a propaganda has been carried on by the larger banks in 
favor of “reform.” They have denounced our existing system 
as unsound, unscientific, and obsolete. They have created the 
demand for a change by filling the magazines and newspapers 
with denunciation of present conditions. Notwithstanding the 
fact that no such reeord of commercial development and ma- 
terial progress as the United States has made under the present 
system was ever known; notwithstanding the fact that our cur- 
rency is adequate in amount, is increasing at the rate of $150,- 
000.000 every year, and will continue to increase with increasing 
demands, while every dollar is as good as gold; notwithst:nd- 
ing the fact that the bankers are prosperous and are receiving 
at least fair returns from their business, nevertheless there 
has been an insistent demand for change, for reform, for a 
new system. 

The Democrats, taking advantage of this demand, have an- 
swered it by giving the bankers a new scheme—not what they 
wanted, but at least an answer to their demand for a change. 
They have succeeded in making a large part of the people be- 
lieve that the present system is so bad that almost any change 
would be an improvement. That is the constantiy reiterated 
and most effective argument of the majority in their support of 
this bill, “Try it; at least it will be better than the present 
system.” 

But the belief of the city banker was not the belief of the 
country banker. He has never joined in denunciations of the 
present system. He has never given his approval of the new 
plans offered, least of all to this. He does not approve it now, 
and he never will. He may be forced out of the national bank- 
ing system, but he can not be forced into a plan which will not 
benefit him and which will make him a puppet in the bands of 
those who pull the strings, not for his benefit but for their own. 

REDISCOUNTS. 

In order to compensate the country banker for these evils, 
he is given the rediscount provisions of the bill. 

The only privilege for rediscount granted to individual banks 
is upon their notes and bills of exchange submitted to a Federal 
reserve bank. The notes must arise out of commercial transac- 
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tions—that is, notes drawn for agricultural, industrial, or com- 
mercial purposes, and having a maturity of not more than 90 
days. It is further provided that the Federal reserve board, 
at Washington, “shall have the right to determine or define 
the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within 
the meaning of this act ’—that is, the board shall have the right 
not only of interpreting and applying the language of the act 
as it may see fit, but shall also have the right to fix such other 
requirements as it may from time to time think best. 

It is the almost universal declaration of country banks that 
they will have very little paper that can meet these require- 
ments, and that for this reason the rediscount provision will be 
valueless to them. 

Besides this, the country banker does not as a general rule 
approve of rediscounting, especially when the object is to ob- 
tain funds to reloan to borrowers. It is considered as an in- 
dication and a source of weakness. The proposition to offer 
this rediscounting feature as a means of furnishing funds to the 
banks to reloan to their customers is enough in itself to dis- 
credit the plau in the eyes of many conservative bankers. 

ADDED BURDENS TO THE PEOPLE. 

But it is not only the bankers whe will suffer if this bill 
goes into effect. As usual, the principal burden will be shifted 
to the people. 

In the first place, it will be a great expense, every dollar of 
which must ultimately be paid by the taxpayers. It will re- 
quire an army of new Government employees, every one of 
whom must be paid, and paid well. Members of the Federai 
reserve board are to receive annual salaries of $10,000 each, 
the Federal reserve agents are to be paid salaries to be fixed 
by the Federal reserve board, and there will be required hun- 
dreds of expert clerks cud accountants whose saiaries will have 
tu be fixed and paid. 

It is proposed to take up the $750,000,000 of 2 per cent bonds 
now held by the national banks and used as a basis for our 
present national bank currency and refund them with 3 per 
cent bonds. That is one of the beautiful provisions of the bill— 
one little item of expense which the people will have to pay 
for this Democratic experiment, a mere bagatelle of $7,500,000 
erch year until the 3 per cents can be paid and retired. 

The Government will also be required to relinquish the tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent paid on national bank currency. This 
will add another little item of $3,750,000 annually which it will 
cost the taxpayers to indulge the administration in a trial of its 
pet project. 

These items are by no means all the burdens the adoption of 
this plan will impose on the people. If it were necessary to 
carry them, we could do so, but why inflict them if they are 
not necessary? 

CONTRACTION OF CREDITS. 

The people will not only be required to carry heavier burdens 
of taxation, but the enforced contraction of credits which will 
be necessitated by the inauguration of the new system will be 
a still greater infliction. 

Twenty per cent of their present capital must be subscribed 
and paid by the individual banks to furnish the capital for the 
reserve banks, 10 per cent with 60 days and 10 per cent on 
call. This will cause a transfer from the country banks to the 
central banks of over $200.000,000. 

Five per cent of their deposits, or about $350,000,000, must 
also be turned over to the reserve banks. 

Something like $550,000,000 must thus be raised and paid in 
cash by the individual banks to satisfy such demands. Where 
is it to come from? The banks have not got it, for it is now 
loaned to the people. Their present reserves can not be used, 
for reserves will still be required. There is but one way in 
which this money can be obtained. Outstanding loans must 
be called in and paid in order to meet such requirements, not 
only in the amount of cash required, but also of the amount for 
which it stands. 

This means an immense contraction of credits, estimated by 
Mr. Berry, Mr. Forgan, and others as upward of $2,000,000,000. 

There is no one thing more damaging and dangerous to the 
business stability of the country than an unexpected and en- 
forced payment of large amounts of outstanding credits. Final 
payments are seldom required or expected. There are changes, 
transfers, enlargements, contractions, as business conditions 
require within limits. But final liquidation is not the rule 
upon expirations of credits. A mandatory transfer of millions 
of cash now used as a basis for still larger millions of credit, 
requiring final payment of such credit obligations, can not help 
but bring hardship if it does not bring disaster. Never before 
in our country’s history was anything like this attempted. 
What will be its effect no man can foresee, but it is bound to 
tause an immense amount of suffering. It will not be the 
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banks alone or principally that will suffer; the business man, 

the farmer, and the wage earner will be the first to feel its 

effects. To call in and demand immediate and final payment 

of these millions now loaned out in small amounts all over the 

country will bring about conditions unpleasant to contemplate. 
COMPULSION, 

The supporters of the Aldrich plan did not propose to force 
the country banks into the system. The bill made entrance 
optional; they could join or not, as they chose. 

But the present bill forces all national banks into the system, 
big and little, city and country. They must join within a year 
or their charters will be taken from them, and they will be 
compelled to liquidate and go out of business as national banks. 
It is a “stand and deliver” bill. It has been characterized on 
this floor during the debate as forcing the Government to adopt 
the highwayman’s demand: “ Your money or your life.” 

It is contended by many that with such compulsory provision 
the bill is unconstitutional. In any event it is unjust and un- 
necessary. If the bill is a good one; if it approves itself to the 
bankers, they will not need to be forced in; they will volun- 
tarily join. If the people approve of it, they will give their 
patronage to the banks who enter the system, and thus force 
all to join. 

Especially when so many of the provisions of the bill are so 
entirely experimental; when so much which is proposed has 
never before been tried anywhere, it would seem only the part 
of wisdom to allow those who were willing an opportunity to 
take the risks, but not to force those who were unwilling to do 
so. A banker acts not only for himself, but as trustee for those 
whose funds he handles. It is his duty to act with caution and 
to consider carefully his course before he takes action in such 
a grave and vital matter. 

Regarding the provisions of a bill introduced in 1808 by a 
Democrat, which bill Mr. Bryan approved, he said: 

The fact that the banks enter the system voluntarily rather than 
under compulsion has no disadvantages, for all banks will be able to 
enter the system. 

One wonders what were the reasons which made compulsion 
unnecessary then, and which make it necessary now. 

THE CUBRENCY SCHEME. 

The primary object of this proposed legislation, we are told, 
is to give the country a new currency. We have already quite 
a variety—gold, gold certificates, silver, silver certificates, Gov- 
ernment notes, national-bank notes, and fractional currency. 
But it is said we need another variety. None of these are 
“elastic,” and we must have an “elastic” currency. Just 
how much of the existing currency is to be replaced by the new’ 
no one states, for no one seems to know how much is to be 
fssued. 

At first the committee fixed a limit and made it $500,009,000. 
Then they increased it to $700,000,000. But that did not satisfy 
the ardent supporters whose vision gladdened at the thought 
of a no-limit currency, and so the limit was entirely removed, 
and there is no man who dare commit himself as to the number 
of millions this bill will provide, if the scheme will work at all. 

But of one thing the majority are certain, this bill will expand 
the currency. Mr. GLAss, the chairman of the committee, says 
so. That is what the party desires; that is what the President 
requires. There is going to be a depression following the 
passage of the tariff bill; factories will close, laborers will be 
thrown out of employment, hard times are certain to come—and 
come scon—unless something is done. Therefore, money must 
be made plentiful and cheap to tide the country over its bad 
days. To do this nothing is so good as expansion—more money, 
more business; more money, more work, more wages, more 
everything. Come, let us boom things! It is true it is dan- 
gerous, but we are strong, we can stand it. Even if it is bad 
after a time we will recover. In the meantime the Democratic 
Party can be kept in power. It can by this means bind the 
banking and moneyed interests of the country so closely to the 
party that they will have to support it in order to further their 
own interests. Certainiy this is an alluring program. 

The pian is to allow reserve banks to provide a 3834 per cent 
reserve, and as further security to deposit in Washington an 
amount of commercial paper accepted by it for rediscount equal 
to the amount of the currency to be issued. This commercial 
paper is to consist of notes and bills of exchange, having on the 
average 60 days to run. They can not exceed 90 days. Every 
60 days, while this currency is outstanding, every piece of paper 
thus deposited must be replaced with another. In operation 
there would be a vast stream of bills receivable continually 
flowing from the banks to Washington and back again. Who in 
Washington is to pass on this ceaseless deluge of promises to 
pay rushing in from all directions—from New York, Texas, 
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California. and Florida? Where is the army of clerks that must 
handle them? ; ; 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S COMMAND, 

President Wilson, in his address to Congress, thus directed: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings. 

The President is very happy in his use of general terms, but 
is wisely frugal as to definite specifications. No one would 
presume to take issue with the desirability of such a currency 
as the President suggests, but some of us are somewhat curious 
to know just what he means. He condemns our existing cur- 
rency as “rigid” and says we must have a new one that is 
“elastic.” But much depends on what is meant by “ rigid,” 
and still more on the definition of “elastic.” Of course we 
understand that the $761,000,000 of national-bank notes are to 
go; but are the $1,000,000,000 of gold certificates to be retired? 
Are the $471,000,000 of silver certificates also to go? Are the 
$346,000,000 greenbacks to be supplanted? Are all these con- 
sidered “ rigid,’ and thus under condemnation? 

And what is the President’s definition of “elastic”? Does 
it mean the quality of expansion only? The bill provides for 
an unlimited expansion, but no provision meets the President’s 
suggestion that the currency should shrink automatically with 
the “contracting credits of everyday contractions.” The only 
way in which the new currency can be forced out of existence 
is by the affirmative action of the President’s political board. 
It may order its retirement or tax it out of existence. It is 
given power to determine what is “sound credit.” A “real 
need” is to be determined by the Democrats controlling such 
board. They are to determine what “personal and corporate 
dealings ” are to be favorably considered and what unfavorably. 
The President also says the new system must “ mobilize re- 
serves; must not permit concentration anywhere.” But who 
is to distribute the funds? Who is to say, “ You have too 
much money here; we will transfer it yonder”? The Demo- 
cratic polititions on the President’s board. 

Consider only these powers of the board. Now imagine it 
exercising such powers and handling those funds during a 
closely contested national campaign. Is there anyone foolish 
enough to think that politics would not control the action of 
the board at such a time and for such a stake? 

MR. BRYAN’S APPROVAL. 

Mr. Bryan is delighted that the currency to be issued is not 
bank currency but Government currency. In fact, it is neither. 
It is called a Government currency, but it is issued by the 
banks. It is made a Government obligation, but it is redeem- 
able by the banks. It is receivable by the Government for 
public dues, but is not made a legal tender for the payment of 
debts. All other Government obligations are payable in gold, 
yet this currency is redeemable in anything which shall at the 
time be considered “ lawful money.” 

Mr. Bryan has certainly sacrificed much to find an excuse to 
support this bill. He has declared over and over again that no 
Government currency should be issued which did not contain a 
legal-tender provision; but this currency has no legal-tender 
feature. He has declaimed many times against any form of 
“asset” currency, but this bill provides for an “asset” cur- 
rency. He has again and again argued against any form of 
bank currency, yet the currency to be issued under the provi- 
sions of this bill is bank currency. He has stated from a 
hundred platforms that the one absolutely necessary and fun- 
damentally indispensable provision to prevent panics was a 
Government guaranty to depositors, yet this bill says not a 
word about guaranteeing depositors. 

During the panic of 1907 Mr. Bryan in an.editorial in the 
Commoner strongly approved the John Sharp Williams cur- 
rency bill, which he says was the result of a conference among 
the Democratic leaders, in which he took part. He said: 

These three provisions—first, that the reserves shall be kept in the 
banks; second, that half of the reserves may be kept in bonds; third, 
that these bonds may be used for an emergency currency—will protect 
the country from any panic such as that through which we are passing. 

The present bill contains none of these provisions. On the 
contrary, the reserves are not to be kept in the banks; no part 
of the reserves may be kept in bonds; bonds can not be used for 
a basis for currency. 

Strong, indeed, must be the political pressure that will cause 
so remarkable a change of conviction within so short a time. 


OTHER 


DEFECTS. 


There are other important defects and omissions in the bill, 
which can not be considered for lack of time. 


As usual, the farmers’ interests have been almost ignored in 
the bill. 


As originally prepared, farmers’ paper was discrimi- 
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nated against. Commercial paper, as that term is used in bust- 
ness, is all right; but we have reached a period when other 
forms and evidences of value must be recognized as a basis of 
credit. Much amusement was indulged in in the Democratie 
caucus at the expense of the insurgents, who insisted on recogni- 
tion of that fact. Their suggestions were ridiculed as “ pumpkin 
security ” and “corn-tassel currency.” But the people will not 
laugh at their suggestions nor ridicule their efforts. Provisions 
for ample credit accommodations for producers are found in 
almost all nations except our own. It is a widespread demand 
in this country. It is strange that place could be found for so 
many other provisions but that the committee should give no 
consideration to this most important phase of the subject. It 
is deferred to a “ more convenient day.” 

The bill provides that national banks may make loans on 
farm Jands, but it limits the term to 12.months, when every- 
body knows that farm loans are seldom made for a period less 
than five years. 

The system, if adopted, will compel the country banks to give 
up their relations with their city correspondents, who under- 
stand them and whom they understand. 

Unnecessary restrictions are placed upon the acceptance and 
investment of savings deposits in country banks. 

It will prohibit any interest on exchange balances. 

It will prevent any receipts from exchange. 

It proposes to give power to a political board at Washington 
to fix all commercial rates of interest and discount over all our 
immense territory, extending from sea to sea and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, for 100,000,000 people. diversified in char- 
acter, habits, and occupation, at 28,000 bank counters, of all 
the various forms and classes of paper from day to day. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] asks me what kind 
of a system I would put in place of that we now have for the 
benefit of the people. 

Just now I would not discard our present system and substi- 
tute another. I have introduced bills, one of which extends 
the time of the expiration of our present emergency law from 
1914 to 1918, that we may have its protection while we take the 
necessary time to perfect required legislation. The present law 
provides that an emergency currency to the amount of $500,- 
000,000 may be issued on the security of commercial paper. 
But in order to secure its early retirement it provides that it 
shall be taxed the first month 5 per cent, the second month 6 
per cent, the third month 7 per cent, and so on up to 10 per 
cent. This money is now printed and in the Treasury of the 
United States, ready for use when called for. 

Fortunately there has been no great emergency since the law 
was passed in 1908 to call this currency into existence. But 
there have been times when at least part of it could have been 
used to relieve temporary and local stringencies with perfect 
safety and to the great convenience and advantage of those 
affected. Doubtless these occasions will again arise. An elas- 
tic feature, or a provision for an elastic portion of our currency, 
is without doubt needed. ‘The difficulty with the present law is 
that the tax is too high. In most cases, in order to tide over 
even a temporary shortage, it would be impracticable to retire 
the emergency issue in less than four months. That would 
make the average tax 64 per cent. This amount the banks can 
not afford to pay. To cure this defect I have introduced a bill 
to make the tax the first month 3 per cent, the second month 4 
per cent, and so on, 

With these two amendments to the existing law the country 
would be safe from a monetary panic, we would have a practica- 
ble elastic feature attached to our present currency system, 
and could with care and deliberation work out such safe and 
conservative changes in our banking and monetary systems as 
might seem necessary and wise. 

I am profoundly convinced that the present bill is not only 
unwise, but dangerous. I believe that it will not help, but 
harm. I do not believe that we should at this extra session 
hurriedly pass a bill making revolutionary changes in the entire 
banking and monetary systems of the country which has not been 
properly prepared, which can not be fully considered, and which 
will, if it becomes a law, so vitally affect the interests of all the 
people of the United States. 

Mr: HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have been much interested 
and impressed in listening to the debate which has taken place 
here on the floor of this House during the last three days. 
The debate has been perfunctory, of course, and I apprehend 
will not result in any great fruit, notwithstanding it has 
progressed with the utmost good nature. If I had any criti- 
cism to make upon anyone concerning the conduct of this de- 
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pate I assure you that I would direct it against my own side 
of the House. I have felt at times during the last two or 
three days that some of my colleagues have evinced too great a 
degree of criticism against the Democratic Members of this 
House. To be sure, your bill is unsound, it is unscientific, it 
is inconsistent, it is indefensible, it does not appeal to reason or 
common judgment, but I feel confident that our friends the 
Democratic Members of this House have offered it in the ut- 
most good faith. They—at least a majority of them—appear 
to be unconscious of its defects, and the remaining Members 
by confession here have made known their helplessness to 
change its conditiens. There is but one or two matters that I 
shall be able to touch upon during the few minutes that are 
allotted to me, and before taking up that rather set portion of 
my remarks I want to refer to a subject that was mentioned on 
the floor of this House during last evening and again referred 
to this morning. I refer to a provision of the bill that was 
changed after the first draft. I advert to it beeause it seems 
to me that it goes te the very cere of one of the most important 
provisions of this measure. 

When the bill was drawn: the Democratic Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or the Democratic portion of that com- 
mittee, presented the bill with the provision that the notes 
therein provided for should be redeemable in gold. They went 
before the country at the outset under the pretense of adhering 
to the gold standard, which the people of this country have 
placed their utmost confidence in, and which I think no con- 
siderable number of them would think for a moment of now 
relinquishing. The bill has been changed. We have not been 
permitted to know why the change was made. I have asked 
Republican members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but they are unable to give me information. I here and 
now ask the gentlemanly chairman of that committee, repre- 
senting the Democratic side of this Chamber, what was the 
reason for writing the change in that clause? 

Mr. GLASS. I will respond to my friend by saying that his 
premises are absolutely inaccurate. As a matter of fact, when 
the bill was presented to the House it was introduced by the 
chairman of the committee before the committee had any oppor- 
tunity to see it or pass upon it, so that the Democratic members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee were not responsible 
for that particular feature of the bill as originally introduced. 

The Democratic members of the committee, in considering the 
bill subsequently, did alter it in that particular by providing the 
phrase “ gold or lawful money.” ‘The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burke] last night made believe that that was a de- 
parture from the dcetrine enunciated by the act of Congress 
putting all of the money of the country on a gold basis. But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and my friend now address- 
ing the House are absolutely mistaken about that, because your 
currency bill, the Vreeland-Aldrich currency bill, made the 
notes redeemable in gold or lawful money, and the bill of the 
Monetary Commission, known as the Aldrich bill, made the 
notes redeemable in gold or lawful money. Now, what is there 
in this? 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman seems to have misinterpreted my 
question. I did not ask who was responsible for making the 
change. I asked what was the reason for it? 

Mr. GLASS. The reason for it was that lawful money in this 
country is interchangeable with gold. That is the reason. It 
was made so by the Republican Congress. 

Mr. SCOTT. I accept the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I can not yield just now. 

I have drawn a different conclusion respecting the reason for 
this change. It is coneeded that the change was made, but I 
invite attention to the fact that synchronous with that change 
there was another provision which appeared in this bill for the 
first time. On page 30 we have this new provision, appearing 
at the same time: 

Whenever Federal reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve 
bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be 
returned for redemption to the Federal reserve bank through which they 
were originally issued, or shall be charged off against Government de- 
posits and returned to the Treasury of the United States, or shall be 
presented to the said Treasury for redemption. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, there lies the secret reason of 
this change. In my-opinion, Mr. Chairman, once that provision 
was written into the bill they knew it would be impossible to 
gather and accumulate gold enough in the United States to 
redeem those notes under the forced and constant rule that you 
have there provided. 

It is an experiment, if you please. What other country under 
the sun ever wrote into its law such a provision for the redemp- 
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tion of its notes? Was there ever such a thing done before? Can 
you point to a case, a country, or a Government that ever under- 
took it? If you can, I will be pleased to yield you time. 

No; they took that provision from the laws of Canada. They 
improvised a process of redemption there, applicable to bank 
notes, net Government notes. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, what other country issues notes? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know that any other country issues 
notes. I believe that most countries have existed long enough 
and those in control of most Governments are now sufficiently 
wise to understand that the proper method of creating a busi- 
hess currency is through the agency of banks. You for the first 
time are now inaugurating a system of Government notes—re- 
deemable in what? In paper. 

Mr. GLASS. I will ask the gentleman how are the notes of 
the Bank of France redeemable? 

Mr. SCOTT. The notes of the Bank of France are not Gov- 
ernment notes; and regardless of how they may be redeemable, 
it does not affeet the stability of the Government. It does not 
shake the Government credit. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentléman asked me to name some other 
country that redeemed its notes in that way, and yet the gen- 
tleman admitted that no other country issues notes in that way. 
How am I to answer the gentleman’s question ? 

What would have been the result here had they not written 
in the words “or lawful money”? Twelve gigantic reserve 
banks issuing not $500,000,000 in currency but with an un- 
limited issue of currency pouring into these banks, slowly per- 
haps at first, but with gathering momentum, with a constant 
flow through these institutions. Your 33} per cent redemption 
fund lies there helpless, only to aid instantaneously in those 
redemptions, for the banks must have 100 per cent in gold 
aside from the 334 per cent. The 66% per cent additional must 
be ready at all times, constantly, daily redeeming that great 
volume of currency which will absorb, and which you knew 
would absorb, more gold than could be accumulated through 
any one system in this country. You knew that when the price 
of gold went up, if it happened to be turned away from our 
shores by reason of an adverse balance of trade, you would 
then have to turn and flee for refuge to some other class of 
money. That is why the words “or lawful money” were 
written in this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Why is it that the gentleman and everybody 
else seem to think that all debts by way of deposits in national 
banks will never be presented for payment at one time, but yet 
assume that debts by way of notes are going to be presented all 
at once? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not assume that they will be presented all 
at once; but I assume there will be a constant flow and a con- 
stantly increasing flow as the business to be transacted by those 
notes increases. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman 

Mr. SCOTT. I must decline longer to pursue that question. 
I have another proposition that I want to present here, which is 
possibly more of a legal than of a political nature. 

I am opposed to this bill because I am opposed to creating a 
system of reserve banks, forcing the people of this country to 
put their hands into their pockets, into their private bank tills, 
and subscribe millions, aye, hundreds of millions, of dollars to 
these reserve banks, and then vesting in a politically selected 
agency the power to take that great accumulation of money 
and direct it along the lines of commercial banking in compe- 
tition with those very banks. 

We have heard a good deal said here with reference to this 
being a bank of banks. It would seem that you had not in- 
tended to confer upon these institutions the power to do a gen- 
eral banking business, to go into the open field and loan the 
reserves which you now pretend to be about to accumulate in 
order to retain the stability of the national banks—to loan those 
very reserves in competition with the members. .That is what 
this bill does, however. We have heard a good deal about 
Wall Street. We have heard a good deal about preventing the 
banks using the reserves of the people in speculative matters; 
and yet this very bill vests in these reserve banks, under the 
almost complete control of this political board, the power to 
loan those reserves over their counters to the speculator upon 
Wall Street upon any security that they may see fit to accept, 
without a single limitation or prohibition in this bill against 
such conduct. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the gentleman is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. SCOTE. I shall be glad to be set right if I am. 

Mr. GLASS. That may be a legal refinement; but I can not 
find it anywhere in the bill, and if it is in the bill we will be 
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very much obliged to the gentleman to point it out, because we 
can not get it out of the bili too quickly to suit us if it is there. 


Mr. SCOTT. I shall be pleased to pass over a portion. of 
what I intended to say and come directly to the point. I be- 
lieve the powers of the Federal reserve bank have been pro- 
jected into a field entirely beyond the limits of the proper func- 
tions of a reserve bank. My idea of the functions of a reserve 
bank is that it should occupy that field not efficiently covered 
by the present system, with reference to the matter of conserv- 
ing and mobilizing our reserve banking resources. I believe 
that a reserve bank designed to correct the defects in the pres- 
ent system should be limited to those functions which pertain 
to the handling of our reserves. I do not believe our present 
banking system will be strengthened by conferring upon any 
separately constructed reserve system of banks the authority to 
engage in general commercial banking by competing with our 
individual: banking system in the field of general commercial 
transactions. Indeed, I do not believe the men who framed 
this bill ever intended that the sphere of action of the Federal 
reserve bank should be so broad. That is evidenced by the 
remark of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. They 
tell us that it is a bank of banks and that the functions of the 
member banks are not to be usurped. Does anyone believe it 
possible that had it been openly proclaimed that the Federal 
reserve banks were to be invested with almost unlimited author- 
ity to loan the money of its members to individuals and busi- 
ness corporations generally it would receive any considerable 
degree of support? And yet this bill, as it is framed, will con- 
fer upon the Federal reserve banks that very power. 

Skeptical as to the real intention of the committee reporting 
this bill, I took occasion the other evening to ask its chairman, 
Mr. GLass, whether it was intended that the Federal reserve 
bank by this law to be created was to have power to loan the 
reserve money direct to individuals and corporations other than 
its members. He very promptly and emphatically declared that 
it was not; that the reserve bank was to be a bank of banks 
with power to loan only to its members. Whatever the intention 
of the individuals who compose the committee may have been, 
I take it that the legislative intention will ultimately be 
gathered from the language of the law which is enacted; and 
inasmuch as my interpretation of that law is at variance with 
that placed upon it by the chairman of committee, I shall at 
the proper time offer an amendment calculated to curtail the 
power to which I have referred, and I shall devote the brief 
time that is allotted.to me to an endeavor to convince the Mem- 
bers of this House that my conclusions with respect to the pur- 
port of the bill are accurately drawn. 

Unfortunately for the symmetry as well as the logical struc- 
ture of the bill, it was not drawn as an original legislative de- 
claration. A great deal has been said with reference to the 
proposed and so-called Aldrich bill. Whatever may be said as 
to the merits of the plan, or the sincerity of those who recom- 
mended it for enactment, the men who framed it had the cour- 
age, relying upon their own capacity and general knowledge 
of the subject, to draw the bill direct from the shoulder. There 
was no resting upon the ever-available paste pot and shears. 
Not so with the bill now under consideration. The freedom with 
which sentences, paragraphs, and whole sections found in other 
laws, existine and proposed, have been adopted and drawn into 
this bill by reference and otherwise, has not only rendered it 
uncertain in its construction, but has drawn into the purview of 
the statute subjects not intended by the committee. 

What powers are intended to be conferred upon the Federal 
reserve bank by this bill? In answering this question I invite 
attention to the language of section 4 of the bill at the top of 
page 6. It is as follows: 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank so formed shall be- 
come a body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in such 
organization certificate, shall have power to perform all those acts and 
to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers described 
in section 5136, Revised Statutes, save in so far as the same shall be 
limited by the provisions of this act. 

Now, it is clear that in order to ascertain the scope of the 
powers intended to be conferred, we must resort to the provi- 
sions of the national banking law referred to. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman right there for 
a moment? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know what the statement of the gen- 
tleman will be or his conclusion, but I want to say that the 
provision in question is one of the Republican amendments to 
this bill in the Banking and Currency Committee, drafted by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Smira], and I am un- 
willing to believe that he has put over a joker on us. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to say in reply to the gentleman that I 
shall prove that that statement is entirely inaccurate before I 
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ane. That provision is found in the original draft of the 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will examine the bill, he will 
find it is in italics, indicating that it is an amendment to the 
bill, and I know it was drafted by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SCOTT. What print has the gentleman in his hand? 

Mr. GLASS. I have the print of the bill now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have the print of the bill as it was intro- 
duced. Did the gentleman inject that amendment into the 
original print as introduced by the gentleman from Virginia, 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. GLASS. Probably the gentleman and I do not under- 
stand one another. If he will refer to the bill under consid- 
eration, H. R. 7887—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand what the gentleman means. There 
are italics which embrace the identical language in part as it 
was originally introduced by the chairman of the commitiee. 
It does not represent the idea of the gentleman from Minne- 


‘sota; it represents the original idea. 


Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, 
if he will turn to page 5, he will find the language there struck 
out to be the same as he is now quoting. 

Mr. SCOTT. Exactly; it was in the original bill. 

Section 5136 of the Revised-Statutes of the United States 
is that section of the national banking law which defines the 
powers of national banking associations. 'Those powers are 
enumerated in seven separate divisions. I pass the first six 
divisions and invite your attention to the seventh, which, de- 
scribing the powers conferred, says: 


To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary 
to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and negotiating 
a notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt; 
xy receiving deposits ; by buying and selling exchange, coin, and bullion; 
by loaning money on personal security; and by obtaining, issuing, and 
circulating notes according to the provisions of this title. 


This seventh subdivision, discriminating nicely, enumerates 
five different classes of powers, namely: 

Discounting and negotiating ca notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
and other evidences of debt; receiving deposits; buying and selling ex- 
change, coin, and bullion; loaning money on personal security ; obtain- 
ink. issuing and circulating notes according to the provisions of this 

The enumeration in separate clauses of these distinct classes 
of acts was not accidental. The distinction between these vari- 
ous classes then and now rests upon well-defined legal concep- 
tion. The decisions of the courts, even at that time, had settled 
definitely the lines of demarkation bounding these various 
classes of transactions. It was well known that the power of 
discounting did not embrace the power to loan, and that the 
power to loan did not embrace the power to buy; and that the 
power to buy, loan, or discount did not embrace the power to 
issue notes. The classification and enumeration are both logical 
and necessary. 

It is therefore quite clear that if the Congress of the United 
States shall, in enacting this law, say that “ upon the filing of 
such certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency, as afore- 
said, the said Federal reserve bank so formed shall have power to 
perform all those acts and to enjoy all those privileges and to 
exercise all those powers described in section 5186, Revised 
Statutes, save in so far as the same ‘shall be limited by the 
provisions of this act,” such Federal reserve bank will be em- 
powered within the full scope of that enumeration unless limita- 
tion shall be found in the subsequent sections of the bill. 

A eareful examination of the bill will disclose that the only 
limitations of the powers conferred by section 4 are such limita- 
tions as may be incidentally contained in sections 14, 15, and 16 
of the bill. Section 14 relates to rediscounts, and is so €rawn 
that it purports to be an enumeration of grants of power which 
are not embraced in section 5136 of the Revised Statutes. or 
which enlarge those powers. The first paragraph of the section 
empowers the Federal reserve bank to receive from any member 
bank, or solely for exchange purposes from any other Federal 
reserve bank, deposits of the kinds specified. The second para- 
graph of the section provides that “upon the indorsement of 
any member bank any Federal reserve bank may discount notes 
and bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions,” 
and to a limited extent defines the character of such notes and 
bills of exchange. Paragraph 3 of the section contains further 
enumeration of power and limitation relative to the same acts. 
Paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of the section relate entirely to the dis- 
count and rediscount of acceptances. 

Section 15 relates to open-market ‘operations, The section 
confers upon Federal reserve banks, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, the power to purchase 
and sell in the open market, either from or to domestic or for- 
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eign banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, prime bankers’ 
pills or bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this act. 

Section 15 relates to open-market operations. The section 
also confers five other specifically enumerated powers, namely: 
(a) To deal in gold coin or bullion; (b) to invest in United 
States, State, and other bonds; (c) to purchase from member 
banks and sell, with or without an indorsement, bills of ex- 
change of a certain class; (d) to establish a rate of discount 
to be charged; and (e) to open and maintain banking accounts 
in foreign countries, and so forth. None of these enumerated 
powers in any degree limits the powers contained in section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 16 relates to Government deposits, and provides— 


That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury shall, 
upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury— 


And so forth— 
be deposited in Federal reserve banks-— 

And so forth. And, further— 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the approval of the 
Federal reserve board, from time to time apportion the funds of the 
Treasury among the Federal reserve banks— 

And so forth. And, further— 
no Federal reserve bank shall receive or credit deposits except from the 
Government of the United States, its own member banks, and, to the 
extent permitted by this act, from other Federal reserve banks. All 
domestie transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a redis- 
count operation or the creation of deposit accounts shall be confined to 
the Government and the depositing and Federal reserve banks, with the 
exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State securities or 
of gold coir or bullion, 

The paragraph of the section last quoted was taken from the 
proposed Aldrich bill, and was undoubtedly relied upon to per- 
form the same function as its corresponding paragraph would 
have performed bad the Aldrich bill been enacted into law. 

Section 24 of the Aldrich bill was designed and calculated to 
limit the transactions of the National Reserve Association to 
the business of the Government and the conservation of the re- 
serves held by its branches. It provided— 

The Government of the United States and banks owning stock in the 
National Reserve Association shal! be the only depositors in said asso- 
ciation. All domestic transactions of the National Reserve Association 
shall be confined to the Government and the subscribing banks, with the 
exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State securities or 
securities of foreign Governments or of gold coin or bullion, 

It will be noted that section 24 of the proposed Aldrich bill 
embraced “all domestic transactions of the national reserve 
association.” It was therefore complete in its limiting power, 
and the exception engrafted upon it was logical and effective. 

In transferring this section to the Glass bill, the committee 
evidently did not take into consideration the fact that the 
powers to be conferred upon the national reserve association 
by the Aldrich bill were completely and specifically enumerated 
in the bill, and that the powers of the proposed national re- 
serve association were not to be conferred by reference to any 
provision of the national banking act. The committee also 
seems to have overlooked the force of the qualification which it 
wrote into the revised section in the Glass bill. The provision 
in the bill under consideration does not embrace “all domestic 
transactions,” but is confined to domestic transactions “ involvy- 
ing a rediscount operation or the creation of deposit accounts.” 
Therefore the limitation of power is confined to those two classes 
of transactions. Now, it is quite clear that one of the most 
important provisions embraced in section 5136 of the Revised 


Statutes was that which conferred upon the national banks the | 


power of “ loaning money on personal security.” That power by 
reference in section 4 of the Glass bill.is to be conferred upon 
the Federal reserve banks. That vower does not necessarily 
and, in fact, rarely involves a rediscount operation, and.never 
creates a deposit account. 

A transaction involving a simple loan on personal security 
is entirely foreign to either discounts or rediscounts. In the 
language of Mr. Justice Story in pronouncing the opinion of the 
court -in Fleckner against the Bank of the United States 
(S Wheat., 3388)— 

Nothing can be clearer than that by the language of the commercial 
world and the settled practice of banks, a discount by a bank means, 
ex vi termini, a deduction or drawback made upon its advances or loans 
of money “pon negotiable paper or other evidences of debt, payable at a 
future day, which are transferred to the bank. 

In Newell against First National Bank of Somerset (18 Ky. 
L., 775) the court said: 

- The word discount denotes the act of giving money for a Dill of 
exchange or promissory note, deducting. the interest. 

The district court of the United States sitting for the north- 
ern district of Nebraska. presided over by an eminent judge, 
had occasi@m to define the term “ rediscount.” The court said: 


tediscounted notes are notes held by a bank which it indorses and 
procures another bank to discount. 
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Bouvier says: 


There is a difference between buying a bill and discounting it. The 
former word is used when the seller does not indorse the bill and is 
not accountable for its payment. 

In United States National Bank v. First National Bank (79 
Fed. Rep., 296) the court said: 


A rediscount by a bank of its bills receivable, though it indorses the 
Same and becomes contingently liable for their payment, is not a bor- 
rowing of money by the bank, but has more the character of a sale. 

Now, the converse of the proposition must be equally true. If 
a rediscount by a bank does not constitute a borrowing of 
money, neither does it constitute a lending of money by the 
opposing bank or party. 

The distinction between simple loans and discounts and 
rediscounts is very frequently drawn by the courts in cases 
involving the usury laws. A note evidencing a loan and draw- 
ing interest from date at-a rate in excess of the legal limit is 
usurious. A note discounted at a rate twice the legal interest 
rate is not usurious. One transaction is a loan and the other 
is a species of purchase. 

What, then, would be the effect of this provision of the bill 
if enacted into law in its present condition? I assume to say 
that with a Federal reserve bank organized under this bill in 
the city of New York, for instance, any individual or busi- 
ness corporation engaged in stock gambling, to illustrate, may 
walk into the Federal reserve bank and apply for a loan of 
ten, twenty, or fifty thousand dollars and offer the simple 
promissory note of the borrower, bearing a rate of interest from 
date, together with an amount of stocks or bonds or other 
securities to be pledged for the payment of the note, and there 
is no provision in this bill limiting the power of the Federal 
reserve bank to make that loan out of the resources it may 
have accumulated by reason of the deposit of the reserves of 
member banks. I have used an extreme case, but it illustrates 
the fact that it is proposed by this bill not to create a bank or 
banks for the purpose of serving commercial banks in connec- 
tion with other reserves, but to create a commercial bank em- 
powered to compete with its members in the field of business, 
using the funds that by other provisions of this bill are to be 
extorted under the penalty of annihilation. It will not do te 
say that the reserve banks would not exercise this power; that 
is beside the question. When the Congress of the United States 
deliberately confers this broad power upon these special insti- 
tutions we are at liberty to assume that those powers are to be 
exercised. 

I believe that if the existing national banks are to be forced 
to capitalize this great system of reserve banks and to deposit 
hundreds of millions of reserve money therein, that this reserve 
money so deposited should be held at all times available for 
the protection of member banks. The power of the Federal 
reserve banks should therefore be limited, and a prohibition 
against their loaning to individuais and corporations, other than 
the member banks, written in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman— 

*Tis with our judgments as with our watches—none go just alike, 
yet each believes his own. 

If I remember aright, it was Alexander Pope who gave utter- 
ance to that wise saw about two centuries ago. That explains 
the whole difficulty in the enactment of currency legislation, for 
discussing the currency is very much like discussing politics 
or religion, You simply discuss and discuss and discuss, but you 
do not make much headway. 

Every man who has a theory on the subject believes that his 
theory is just a wee bit better than the theory of the man with 
whom he is arguing the question. 

I am informed that in times past there have been Committees 
on Banking and Currency of this House that produced almos? 
as many opinions as to what was the true remedy for currencr 
reform as there were members on that committee. Why, the 


| bankers themselves do not seem to be able to agree entirely as 
| to what they want in the way of remedial legislation. 


They ali 
agree that our present system is rigid and inelastic; that some 
thing ought to be dene to mend the faults of the existing bank 
ing laws; but when it comes to proposing a remedy they seem to 
have almost as many theories as the least-informed layman. For 
myself, I am free to confess that I have never been able to for- 
mulate a plan that. was entirely satisfactory to myself. At 
that I have given the subject some study and thought and 
attention. But I have found that it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man with little or no money to tell a man who 
has accumulated a plethora thereof how the latter should use 
and invest his capital. The former usually works out a plan, 
frequently utopian in character, which looks mighty good on 
paper ; he believes it to be absolutely perfect. It probably is—in 
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theory. But he becomes angry and embittered when he finds 
that the man of means refuses point-blank to accept or adopt 
those theories. 

And after all, the pending measure, we must admit, is founded 
yargely on theories. Whether they will work out in practice 
or not the future alone can determine. Much has been said 
during the debate about the manner in which the bill has 
been framed. I believe the criticisms to be well founded. There 
was no need of the majority refusing the minority the right 
to attend the meetings of the majority members of the com- 
mittee while that majority were formulating this legislation. 
Currency reform is not a party question. It is a scientific 
problem. The tariff, on the other hand, is a party question. 
I can readily understand that the majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means might formulate a tariff bill without 
the presence of the minority. The principle of protection to 
American industries for years has been the paramount issue 
of the Republican Party. The principle of free trade—or as 
you of the majority choose to call it at present, tariff for 
revenue only—has been the dominant issue of the Democratic 
Party for many years. The two principles are entirely ir- 
reconcilable, and so it is thoroughly proper that the majority 
of this House, charged with the responsibility of legislating 
on the tariff question, should feel at liberty to exclude the 
minority during the deliberations on a tariff bill. But it is 
different with a currency bill. There are many Members on 
this side of the aisle who might vote for this bill if it could 
be amended in certain particulars. Some will probably vote 
for it anyway. I do not think the objections urged by the 
minority in their submitted views on the pending measure 
should have been passed over by the majority without any con- 
sideration whatever. Yes, the manner in which the bill has 
been framed is a subject of legitimate criticism. 

We have entered upon a peculiar period in national legisla- 
tion. Those who are directly interested in a proposed measure 
must no longer be consulted. If they, whose property interests 
are at stake in the provisions of a bill pending before a com- 
mittee, dare issue arguments why this or that feature of the 
bill should not be enacted into law, they are held up to public 
obloquy as insidious lobbyists. Why, I have always believed 
that experts and specialists can throw a world of light upon 
the subjects which they have made their life work. We may 
not agree with their views, but they can illuminate the subject. 
If I am ill I send for a doctor. If I find myself involved in 
legal troubles I send for a lawyer. But if I want to revise the 
currency I must not, under any circumstances, listen to the sug- 
gestions of those who are directly interested in the proper 
solution of the difficult and possibly irritating subject—the 
bankers of this county. I must get my information from the 
uninformed, or go it blind, if I want to be an up-to-date leg- 
islator. Oh, this House is operating under a new dispensation 
which is developing a wonderful system for the formulation of 
legislation. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HarpwickK] was 
courageous enough to voice his resentment on this floor on yes- 
terday, but he will respond to the lash of the party whip and will 
meekly answer “ aye” when the bill comes up for final passage. 

I am rather doubtful of the success of the bill for another 
reason than those reasons already urged by others on this floor. 
It has the unqualified approval of our good friend -the present 
distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan. I want to say 
that I admire Mr. Bryan in many ways. But I have learned 
by past experience that whenever Mr. Bryan puts his stamp -f 
approval on any proposed legislation one wants to scrutinize 
it with more than ordinary care. I remember his unqualified 
approval of the Williams currency bill in the Sixtieth Congress. 
That measure had been introduced in this House by the then 
minority leader on this floor, Hon. JoHN SHarP WiILLtams, of 
Mississippi, now a Senator from that State. Mr. WILLIAMs’s bill 
had this euphonious title: 

A bill to further protect depositors in banks, to secure a safe and 
elastic currency, and to amend the national-bank act and previous 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. Bryan was so enamoured of the Williams bill that he 
highly lauded it in an editorial which appeared in the Com- 
moner in the early part of March, 1908. Mr. WILLIAMS was so 
proud of that laudation that he inserted the editorial in full in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 6, 1908. The first para- 
graph of that editorial reads as follows: 

Hon, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, has introduced a bill, a copy of which will be 
found upon another page. It was introduced after a conference with 
other Democrats of the Senate and House—a conference which Mr. 


Bryan attended—and has the support of practically all of the Demo- 
crats. The Commoner commends this bill to its readers and to the 


country as a vast improvement over the present national-banking act 
and over both the Aldrich and Fowler bills. 


The bill that was then being considered by the House was 
the so-called Vreeland bill, named after its author, Hon. E. B. 
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Vreeland, of New York, a former Member of this House. That 
bill was passed by the Congress and approved by the President 
on May 30, 1908. Under the terms of that act national currency 
associations not less than 10 in number, were to be estab- 
lished throughout the country. The law contained two general 
provisions. The first gave authority and provided the procedure 
for the issuance of emergency currency. The second important 
provision was the authorization of a commission clothed with 
the power of investigation of the money systems of the world. 
The vote on this bill was taken in the House on May 14, 1908, 
and just before the roll was called I offered the Williams bill 
as a substitute for the Vreeland bill. I wanted to test the 
temper of the Democrats of the House on the Williams bill, 
which had been so highly lauded by the “ peerless leader” of 
the Democracy, who is now Secretary of State. And I mention 
this fact because Mr. Bryan has with similar fervor laudeé the 
pending Glass-Owen bill. 

_The roll call disclosed that only 6 Democrats had the 
temerity to vote for the Williams bill; 93 Democrats answered 
“present,” including Mr. Witt1ams himself; Mr. CrLark, the 
present distinguished Speaker of the House; Mr. UNbDERwoop, 
the present popular chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and Mr. Burleson, the present honored Postmaster 
General of the United States. About 50 of the Democrats of 
the House abstained altogether from voting. So that out of a 
voting strength in the House of approximately 160 Members, 
only 6 Democrats were ready to stand by the measure that had 
been so highly lauded and commended by Mr. Bryan. 

So you ‘see I am justified in suspecting the soundness of this 
bill after its indorsement by such high authority. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman gave the action of certain lead- 
ing Democrats; can he give us a statement of how the gentle- 
man, the distinguished chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, voted? 

Mr. KAHN. He was not one of the six that voted for the 
Williams bill. 

Mr. GLASS. 
Nebraska asked. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Nebraska wanted to know 
how the distinguished chairman of the committee voted on the 
Williams currency bill in 1908. I tell him that to the best of 
my recollection the gentleman from Virginia did not vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I was paired. If I could have voted I 
would have voted against the bill. I would remind my friend 
from California that he must agree that Mr. Bryan since that 
time has grown in public estimation. There were six voted 
for the bill. There were only nine votes against the bill which 
we are considering now, and there will be less on the floor of 
the House on the roll call. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KAHN. The question as to whether the distinguished 
Secretary of State has increased in the public estimation is not 
involved in the case of the Williams currency bill. His pewer 
of reasoning now is about the same as was his power of reason- 
ing then. At that time he was unqualifiedly for the Williams 
bill, and stated to Members of the House and the Senate that 
it ought to have the support of every Democrat, yet there were 
only six votes in favor of it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GLASS. But he has learned a lot since then. 

Mr. KAHN. The distinguished Secretary of State is a Bour- 
bon, and they say that the Bourbons never learn anything and 
never forget anything. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia mean that Mr. Bryan’s indictment turned the author of 
the bill away from it? 

Mr. KAHN. The author of the bill answered “ present,” and 
did not vote for or against the Williams bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen it contended that under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill the Federal reserve banks which are 
to be created will become competitors of the National and State 
banks, and that the scheme of banking it sets forth holds out 
the menace of inflation. Personally I do not believe those con- 
tentions to be well founded. It is contended also that the bill 
will again inject our banking system into the domain of politics. 
I believe that there is no doubt but that such danger does 
lurk in the provisions of this measure as it has been presented 
to this House. Other speakers during this debate have pointed 
out with much elaboration this and other defects in the bill. 

The history of banking in the United States whenever politics 
has been permitted to enter the banking business has been a 
history of disaster. The decade between 1830 and 1840 is a 
striking illustration of that fact. Re 


I did not quite hear what the gentleman from 
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Tt has been recognized as an axiom that capital is timid, and 
to tamper with the country’s credits is fraught with the greatest 
danger. My impression is that this bill as it now stands will 
cause many of our national banks to surrender their charters to 
the Federal Government. They will return to the State-bank 
systems, many under: the guise of trust companies. The present 
system of national banks has brought stability at least to our 
currency. While some contend that the system is archaic, we 
know that it has brought a degree of soundness to our banking 
institutions that was woefully lacking prior to its enactment. 
About 7,500 national banks are in operation under the provisions 
of the national-bank acts at the present time. It seems to me 
that the pending measure, unless it can be amended so as to 
eliminate its dangerous features, will break down our existing 
system without providing an adequate substitute—a substitute 
that should permit above everything else the safe expansion of 
our currency in times of financial stress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, two or three evenings ago 
I made a speech referring to a map. Now I find they have 
not permission to print that map, which is a part of my ad- 
dress, unless I secure the unanimous consent of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
to secure the consent of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I have investigated the subject, and I find 
if I get unanimous consent of the House to print the map that 
they will be able to print it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the request of the gentleman may be granted. 

Mr. MADDEN. That can not be done in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BATHRICK. 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. .I make the point of order that we are in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman will have to do that in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not having investigated the question, it 
occurs to the Chair that the committee can not give an authori- 
zation to print other than what the general rules will permit. 
The Chair will suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that when 
we get in the House he get an authorization to print from 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BATHRICK. It is impossible to get the Committee on 
Printing to do that when I can not get them in session. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe the only authority lies with the 
Committee on Printing. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. GLASS. I understand the gentleman from California 
was going on until 4 o'clock. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. DILton]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I wish that this important 
measure might be improved by amendments. It is a source of 
deep regret that the caucus has decreed that no amendmens 
shall be allowed except those coming from the committee. If 
we all could approach this discussion with full’ freedom of 
thought and judgment, certainly a good law could be given to 
the country. 

The bill commends itself in many respects. Within the last 
10 years there has been an immense concentration of the peo- 
ple’s money in the hands of the Wall Street bankers. It is said 
that the average daily bank clearings of the United States Steel 
Co. is $75,000,000 and that the Tobacco Co.’s daily bank clearing 
is $20,000,000. The life insurance companies of New York add 
to these banks pillions of dollars of trust funds. The great 
railroads of the country add their millions of deposits in these 
same banks. 

Under the national banking law the banks may keep a por- 
tion of their funds in reserve city banks. Thus a pipe line is 
formed through which the people’s money gravitates into the 
banks of New York City. 

The centralization of the people’s money in the hands of a 
few financiers gives them a power that they ought not to pos- 
sess. They possess the power to say who may borrow the peo- 
ple’s money and who may not have it. 

Will this bill prevent the centralization of the money in the 
great cities? I think it will. If we can keep our money at 
home, no panic can ever disturb the financial and commercial 
transactions in our State. If this bill will enable us to keep 
our money at home, it will accomplish some of the purposes 
claimed by its authors. 

I wish the bill might strike at some of the clearing-house and 
stock-exchange- evils, that it might prevent the interlocking of 
directorat@ of financial institutions. ; 

The national banking law has never been of much benefit to 
the farmers, because the banks are prohibited from making 
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farm loans. What the farmer wants is a three or five year 
loan. A rural-credit system that would furnish to the farmers 
long-time loans at a low rate of interest would have materially 
improved the present bill. These features, however, can be 
added and brought into place by additional acts. 

If the national banks of my State should subscribe to the 
stock of the regional bank, millions of dollars which are now 
supplying the needs of our people, forming the basis of credit, 
will be withdrawn and deposited in thé regional bank. The 
loaning ability of these banks may thus be reduced. Will not 
this alone bring a contraction of the credit and accordingly 
lessen the loaning power of the local banks? I fear it will. 

It is doubtful if the western bankers would care to turn over 
to the regional bank one-fifth of their capital and portions of 
their deposits for the percentage given by this bill, because 
these bankers can loan their money at S per cent. The banks 
do not hold 60-day farmers’ paper, nor do they hold 9 months’ 
real estate loans. 

If a large portion of the small banks should fail to go into 
the new system this law would prove to be ineffective. The 
bill should be liberal enough to induce practically all the 
national banks to come in under its terms. If the terms are 
not liberal, these banks will prefer to organize under the State 
banking law, which, of course, would retire a portion of the 
national-bank circulation. It is to be hoped that the committee 
will permit amendments that will prove a sufficient inducement 
to bring into the scheme the cooperation of practically all of 
the national banks. 

We are just commencing to legislate upon this complicated 
subject. This law when passed can from time to time be 
amended and made effective. I shall therefore vote for the bill. 


CAUCUS LEGISLATION. 


The country at large may approve the bill now under discus- 
sion, but the people will not, in my judgment, commend the 
methods used in preparing the way for its passage. 

It is to be regretted that 14 Democratic members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee have felt the necessity of 
excluding from the deliberations of the committee 7 worthy 
members who were commissioned by this House to act on this 
important measure. For eight weeks the majority of the 
committee held secret meetings for the purpose of considering 
the bill, and this House, with full knowledge that the seven 
members were excluded and denied the right to participate in 
the deliberations of the committee, has acquiesced in the ex- 
clusion and indorsed the action of the majority of the com- 
mnittee. 


From the secret chamber of the committee came mutterings 
of discord and strife. Individuality asserted itself. Insurgency 
broke loose. Those in control of the committee must keep the 
upper hand, and for that purpose the all-powerful caucus is 
called. 


As a part of my remarks I read the rules governing the 
Democratic caucus. r 
DeMocrRATIC CAUCUS RULES, 
PREAMBLE. 


In adopting the following rules for the Democratic caucus we affirm 
and declare that the following cardinal principles should control Demo- 
eratic action: 

(a) In essentials of Democratic principles and doctrine, unity. 

(b) In nonessentials, and in all things not involving fidelity to party 
principles, entire individual independence. ; 

is Party alignment only upon matters of party faith or party 

olicy. 
7 (d) Friendly conference and, whenever 


1 reasonably possible, 
cooperation. 


party 
RULES. 

1. All Democratic Members of the House of Representatives shall be 
prima facie members of the Democratic caucus. 

2. Any member of the Democratic caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives failing to abide by the rules governing the same shall 
thereby automatically cease to be a member of the caucus. 

3. Meetings of the Democratic caucus may be called by the chair- 
man upon his own motion, and shall be called by him whenever 
requested in writing by 25 members of the caucus. 

4. A quorum of the caucus shall consist of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House. 

5. General parliamentary law, with such special 
adopted, shall govern the meetings of the caucus. 

6. In the election of officers and in the nomination of candidates for 
office in the House, a majority of those present and voting shall bind 
the membership of the caucus. 

7. In deciding upon action in the House involving party policy or 
principle, a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at a caucus 
meeting shall bind all members of the caucus: Provided, That said two- 
thirds vote is a majority of the full Democratic membership of the 
House: And provided further, That no Member shall be bound upon 
uestions involving a construction of the Constitution of the United 
States or, upon which he has made contrary pledges to his constituents 
prior to his election or received contrary instructions by resolution or 
platfrom from his nominating authority. 

8. Whenever any member of the caucus shall determine, by reason of 
either of the exceptions provided for in the above paragraph, not to be 
bound by the action of the caucus on these questions, it shall be his 
duty, if present, so to advise the caucus before the adjournment of the 
meeting, or, if not present at the meeting, to promptly notify the Demo- 


rules as may be 
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these countries passed through severe panics like our own. It 
ought not to be difficult to trace the reason for the breaking 
down of our own currency and banking system at fhe very 
times when it is most necessary that it be in good working order. 

When we compare our currency system with that of other 
countries we find it is less elastic. The amount of currency in 
the country is the same whether there is much need for it or 
little need for it. It has been, for instance, estimated by finan- 
cial experts that we need $300,000,000 more money in the fall 
when the crops of the country have to be moved than we do at 
other periods of the year. Yet the United States has no more 
money in the fall than at other seasons. Other countries have 
a more elastic currency. Why not we? 

But a mere reform of our currency will not alone suffice. It 
is estimated that 95 per cent of our business transactions in this 
country are carried on by means of bank checks, and these bank 
checks perform the functions of currency, falling down only .in 
periods of panics, when they are not so easily honored. Bank 
checks are all that give any elasticity to our present system, but 
in times of stress there is a tremendous falling off in the num- 
ber of checks passing through the banks, and the banks at the 
same time are hoarding currency so that there is an immense 
contraction of our medium of exchange. This is what causes 
business stagnation, with the ensuing want, starvation, and 
ruin. There is not money enough with which to do business. 
Money being furnished the business would go on in its usual 
manner. Hence, hand in hand with a more elastic currency 
must go a better system of banking, a system which should not 
cause a sudden contraction in the amount of checks used. 
Checks can not be used, however, unless the users have credits 
in the banks on which they draw the checks, and it is due to 
the fact that the banks in times of stress are compelled, under 
our present system, to contract these credits that the volume 
of exchange contracts so greatly and the whole machinery of 
commerce is thrown out of gear. 

Our present system of national-bank notes was devised with 
the one purpose in view of selling Government bonds at a time 
when the United States was in the throes of a great civil war 
and the eredit of the Government was at its lowest ebb. It was 
a makeshift for selling bonds to advantage. It is a surprising 
thing that it should have been allowed to stand for 50 years. In 
that 50 years commerce has vastly expanded, and I think it will 
be granted that the more things there are to be exchanged the 
more need for money to facilitate that exchange. Here, then, 
we have a system which calls for the issuing of more bonds 
when more bank notes are needed, and a constant increase in 
eur debt, so that we may have more currency to meet the needs 
of our expanding ecommerce. It is no wonder that some speak- 
ers have been misled into the statement that a public debt is a 
public blessing. Under this system the more prosperous the 
Nation, and hence the greater volume of currency needed to 
distribute that prosperity, the greater debt needed, with the 
greater taxation to meet the interest on that debt. Under this 
system also for the United States to pay off its debt would so 
reduce the volume of currency as to cause business stagnation. 
Long ago we should have given up this unscientific system of 
national-bank note issues and sought a better system. 

In practice we now have a rigid currency system except that 
periodically in times of stress, when more currency is needed, 
it is suddenly and violently contracted, adding greatly to the 
evils of the time and producing severe financial panics. 

Under our present banking system a large part of our banking 
resources find their way to the three central reserve cities, New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis, and more especially to New York. 
For instance. the 40 central reserve banks in New York City 
had on deposit on September 1, 1911, $1,150,500,000, much of 
which was deposits of banks in other sections of the country. 
The banks of New York gather up the reserves of the other banks 
all over the country and loan them out to a great extent in call 
loans for Wall Street gambling. Too much of the money of the 
country needed by our expanding commerce is diverted to the 
use of Wall Street speculators. Let there be a flurry on Wall 
Street and a raise in interest on call money in New York and 
immediately all over the country there is a curtailing of local 
eredit in the lecal banks and a shipment of greater reserves to 
New York. And the whole banking system of the country is be- 
coming more and more dependent upon the New York banks, so 
that it has come about that our banking system is really con- 
trolled by a few financiers in New York. And too often when 
our local banks want money they find that the banks of New 
York are also wanting money, and their reserves held there are 
almost useless for the time being. Those who have fears of 
governmental control of the banking system should remember 
that we now have private control. If the Glass bill does noth- 
ing else, it completely emancipates the country bank from New 
York control. 
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This is the system we are called upon to reform. How shall 
we reform it? Nowhere, in my opinion, has the remedy been 
more clearly set out than in the language of President Wilson 
in his currency message: 

We must have a currency not rigid as now, but readily elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country, or their use for speculative purpose in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more leziti- 
mate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the system of banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set up must be public, not pri- 
vate; must be vested in the Government itscif, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of individual enter- 
prise and initiative. 

The Glass bill, I think, fully carries out the purposes so 
clearly set forth by the President. It fills also every require- 
ment set forth in other words by Franklin MacVeagh, late 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Congress on De- 
cember 4, 1911, where he says: 

The principal requirements of a new banking and currency measure 
are that it shall provide a practical inmmunity from serious panics— 
such an immunity as is enjoyed by the other leading financial 
nations; that it shall abolish the habitually recurrent ordinary 
stringencies in the money market; which keep relations between the 
bankers and the business men of the country almost continuously at 
sixes and sevens; that it shall remove the defects of our domestic 
exchanges; that it shall enlarge and develop the facilities of our 
foreign exchange system; that it shall properly develop the discount 
market; that it shall wholesomely assist in regulating the interest 
rates and making them uniform throughout the country; that it 
shall put an end to the tendency which forces our bank balances 
into speculative channels, and save them for regular trade and 
commerce. To meet the case it is necessary to have an elastic cur- 
reney, available reserves, and every necessary provision and power 
both to permit and to check the expansion of loans. 

The new banking system will also have to provide with dis- 
tinctness and completeness ample banking facilities for our foreign 
commerce—a commerce that with the proper governmental encourage- 
ment will be world wide and world varied. It is idle to expect that we 
shall ever have a developed foreign commerce without a developed foreign 
banking system. Our present system grew up in a period of isolation. 

We must provide, too, and without reservation, for a_ perfect 
equality of privilege and opportunity between National and State 
banks. State banks must have every advantage national banks have; 
and national banks must have every advantage State banks have. 
And this eqvality can not be attained unless National and State 
banks are on the same footing as to trust-company banking and as 
to savings bank functions. 


This is exactly what the Glass bill does, and the machinery 
is so simple and easy, and the bill is founded on such scientific 
principles that the only wonder is that it was not evolved 
years ago. 

Pass this bill and we shall have no more such panics as in 
1907 or in 1893. 

While the bill inaugurates an entirely new system of banking 
and currency in this country it will, I think, go into effect with 
but little disturbance of banking facilities. While as a whole 
the system is new, the various principles applied have been 
well worked out in other countries. 

The extra currency provided is perfectly safe. It is based 
upon a one-third gold reserve and 100 per cent of bank paper— 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural paper. This paper is 
indorsed by the bank desiring the currency and is further 
backed by the entire assets of the Federal reserve bank, and 
payment is practically guaranteed by the Government. This is 
exactly the same currency as that of which the Reichsbank of 
Germany has outstanding $1,300,000,000. The German cur- 
rency is backed by a one-third reserve in gold and 100 per cent 
of bank assets, just as this currency is secured, and this Ger- 
man currency has been in use for years and is perfectly good. 
France has asset currency, and it has been well said that while 
the United States greenbacks or fiat currency went down to 40 
cents on the dollar when there was no question that, whatever 
the results of the Civil War, that Government would survive, 
the French asset currency was worth 100 cents on the dollar 
when the tramp of the German soldiery was heard in the streets 
of Paris. The safety of this currency has been demonstrated 
in France and Germany. Its elasticity is secured in this way: 
It is issued to a bank needing it when they present as much 
of their current paper to be rediscounted as they call for in cur- 
rency. All of the paper so discounted matures within 90 days, 
and so within 90 days as much money will be back in the re- 
serve banks as was issued in currency. If the town to which 
this currency was issued still needs more currency the home 
bank will present more paper to be discounted and thus secure 
more currency for its community, but the home bank will not 
present paper to the reserve bank for rediscount unless its com- 
munity needs more money, because the home bank discounts 
lecal notes for the interest it gets and will not rediscount to the 
reserve bank and thus lose part of this interest unless it needs 
more money to loan out. Thus is elasticity secured in the cur- 
rency of each local community and the volume of currency out- 
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standing expends and contracts as the business needs of each 
community require. j 

The beauty of this currency lies largely in the fact that while 
it is thus a perfectly safe and sound currency, as good as gold, 
it hns the merit of expanding or contracting the circulation in 
each community according to the needs of that community. Where 
there is special need of more currency, there it is forthcoming. 
When that need decreases it automatically retires from circula- 
tion. Thus, to again use the words of the President, it is 
“readily, elastically responsive to sound credit, the expanding 
and contracting credits of everyday transactions, the normal 
ebb and flow of personal and corporate dealings.” 

The second requirement laid down by the President is that it 
must mobilize reserves and that not in the hands of private in- 
dividuals or where it can be used for speculative purposes. The 
Glass bill dees this by the establishment of 12 regional reserve 
banks. The average paid-in capital of each of these banks will 
be over $100,000,000, as each member bank must pay in 10 per 
cent of its capital stock. Every national bank must become a 
member of a regional reserve bank or go out of business. Any 
State bank may become a member if it desires on the same 
terms as a national bank. The only depositors of the regional 
reserve banks will be the member banks and the United States 
Government. The member banks are required to keep part of 
their reserves with their regional reserve bank. It is this 
reserve bank which puts up the 33 per cent of gold to secure 
currency issued. The reserves, instead of being widely scat- 
tered or in the hands of private financiers, where they may not 
be immediately forthcoming in times of stress, are mobilized in 
these semigovernment banks, where the member banks can get 
immediate relief. Speculation-is largely guarded against, as 
these reserve banks will not rediscount for their member banks 
paper secured by stocks and bonds, the usual method of secur- 
ing money for Wall Street gambling. The bank reserves are 
mobilized for immediate use. On them can be issued $3 of cur- 
rency for every $1 in reserves. 

This system increases the safety of banks. No bank can 
make any money and keep in its vaults money enough to pay 
all its depositors if they all want their money within a short 
time. So as times get tight the banks have been in the habit 
of loaning less and less money and hoarding up more of it to 
provide for emergencies, thus greatly increasing the very strin- 
gency which has caused them alarm. In tight times each bank 
is looking out for itself and will not rediscount the paper of 
other banks in distress. In the Glass bill we have the regional 
reserve banks, with means of putting out needed currency, 
formed for the very purpose of taking care of the local banks in 
time of stress, where they can quickly turn their good paper 
into money, and thus can safely loan out more of their deposits. 
Thus are the bank reserves mobilized for immediate use. When 
the regional reserve banks get in full operation the member 
banks will no longer fear runs upon them, and as the depositors 
will know that their deposits will be paid when wanted, there 
will be no runs on banks in this system. 

This system has also made it perfectly safe to cut down the 
amount of reserves required to be kept. In the country banks, 
for instance, 15 per cent of the deposits are now required to be 
kept as reserve and can not thus be used. It is perfectly safe to 
cut this down to 12 per cent as the Glass bill does, because if 
more money is needed it is instantly obtainable. This cut 
of 3 per cent will release many millions of dollars for use in 
commerce and production. While it is necessary that banks 
keep reserves, the money so kept is of no immediate value as a 
medium of exchange; like the money hoarded in stockings, it is 
kept out of circulation, 

The third requirement the President has laid down is that the 
control of the system of banking and issue of currency must be 
in the hands of the Government, and this is fully met in the 
Glass bill. The whole system is controlled by the Federal re- 
serve board, which consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and four members appointed by the President. These have con- 
trol of the entire system. Each regional reserve bank is man- 
aged by nine directors, three named by the Federal reserve 
board, three elected by the member banks, and three, who are 
not bank directors, elected by the member banks, subject to the 
confirmation of the Federal reserve board. 

This is the part of the bill to which some bankers have raised 
objections, claiming that the bankers themselves should control 
or have part in naming the Federal reserve board. And yet 
this governmental control is not a new thing. The direktorium 
(the president and directors) of the Reichsbank are appointed 
by the German Emperor, and the curatorium of the same bank 
eonsists of the chancellor of the Empire, the Prussian minister 
ot finance, and three members appointed by the Bundesrath. 
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Bankers, brokers, bill discounters, or directors of other banks 
are excluded from being elected directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land; and while the Government does not select the directors 
of the Bank of England, the very class of men those who object 
to governments] appointment would select are excluded from the 
directorships in the Bank of England. I think it ought to be 
granted that the issue of currency should be entirely within 
governmental contro], and I can see no reason why these re- 
serve banks, semipublic banks, and direct repositories of Gov- 
ernment funds should not also be within that control. Cer- 
tainly governmental control, with weekly reports and every- 
thing in the light of day, is preferable to the present secret 
control, with no weekly reports, by private and interested 
financiers in New York City. 

I lack time to go into the many other improvements made 
in our banking system. I think. however, I have said enough 
to indicate why I heartily favor this bill. Among other things— 

First. It prevents financial panics in the future. 

Second. It furnishes each community with the volume of 
currency that community needs. 

Third. It makes banking safer and has a tendency to stop 
runs on a bank. 

Fourth. It puts the bank reserves into use. 

Fifth. It puts the Government’s receipts in use as a circu- 
lating medium instead of retiring them from use, as at present. 

Sixth. It provides banking facilities for our foreign commerce, 
a branch of the bill into which I have not had time to go, but 
= is of great importance in this era of expanding foreign 
trade. 

Seventh. It permits the Government to pay off its bonds with- 
out contracting the currency. 

Kighth. It provides an elastic currency, automatically ex- 
panding and contracting as business demands. 

Ninth. It emancipates the local banks frem the control of 
other banks 

Tenth. It provides money when needed to move the crops. 

Eleventh. It provides for the wants of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry in a medium of exchange. 

Twelfth. It will increase the prosperity of the United States 
and give added stability to that prosperity. 

With the passage of the Underwood bill, which revises the 
tariff downward, which saves the consumer from the exactions 
of the protected manufacturer, and includes a graduated income 
tax, the fairest tax that can be levied, and with the passage 
at this extra session of Congress of the beneficent Glass cur- 
rency bill, the administration will have started out auspiciously 
in the first few months on its career of constructive legislation. 
While in these two bills we have gone far in keeping our prom- 
ises to the people, the regular session will have many other 
problems of progressive and constructive legislation, and I am 
confident that we will show the country that the Democracy is 
committed to a safe, progressive, constructive course which will 
aren a. welfare of the people whom we serve. [Loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to my col- 
league from South Carolina [Mr. Ragspatr]. 

[Mr. RAGSDALE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. TemprLe] 80 minutes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, perhaps I shall 
not occupy the 30 minutes which have been yielded to me. My 
speech is not in manuscript and is therefore somewhat adjust- 
able as to length. It partakes of some of the merits of the cur- 
rency provided for in this bill, in that it is elastic. 

Like others who have spoken, I regret very much that so 
important a measure as this one, which is intended to reorganize 
the whole banking and currency system of the United States, 
should have been made a purely party measure, because the 
lines by which men might be separated into groups according to 
their differences of opinion on banking and currency questions 
would not at all coincide with party lines. There has been no 
alignment of the voters, nor even of the party leaders, for and 
against the principles underlying the present bill. On the tariff 
question the Republican Party and the Progressive Party are 
both in favor of protection. The Democratic Party is now push- 
ing to its final passage a bill avowedly drawn without thought 
of protection. The tariff is, of course, a party issue. Not so 
the banking and currency question. 

The principles involved in these subjects of banking and cur- 
rency have not been sufficiently discussed for the great mass of 
the people tc reach conclusions as firmly fixed as their con- 
victions on the tariff, and there has been no separation into 
parties because of differences on this question. Of course the 
Democratic Party has the power now, because of the binding 
authority of the party caucus, to put through without the aid of 
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Republican or Progressive Congressmen the bill now pending, 
though it is thoroughly unsatisfactory to some of the Democrats 
who will support it. We who are the Members of the two 
minorities, if I may use that language, have been told that our 
aid is not needed and our suggestions are not wanted. Neverthe- 
less I shall make suggestions, and at the proper time offer 
amendments to the bill, in the hope, like the gentleman who has 
‘just taken his seat [Mr. Racspate], that if they are not passed 
here they will be passed elsewhere, and I may possibly be able 
to vote for the bill after a conference between the two Houses. 
If I choose to vote for the bill now, I shall do so in spite of the 
fact that it has been made a Democratic measure; and if I vote 
for it, it will not be because I am a Democrat, but because in 
spite of the method by which it has been written and so far 
pushed along in the House it has decided merit. And if I vote 
against the bill it will be because it has grave defects which 
threaten to interfere with the safe working of a plan which in 
many respects is in harmony at onee with sound economic 
theory and with the banking experience of the world. 

The notes that are to be issued under this bill are in their 
nature essentially bank notes. They, in the honest language 
of the first draft of the bill, purport on their face to be obli- 
gations of the United States Government. ‘That phrase, “ pur- 
port on their face,” has since been stricken out, but it contains 
a deal of truth. They do purport to be obligations of the United 
States, and in the last resort they are; but, nevertheless, the 
whole nature of the Federal reserve currency is that of bank 
notes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The gentleman realizes that the notes are 
redeemable by the Government? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Redeemable by the Government if there is no 
other redemption. Ultimately the obligation falls on the 
Government, but primarily on the banks. They are issued by 
the banks in the ordinary business of commercial banking. 
They are based on rediscounted short-time commercial paper, 
and they are safeguarded by a fixed reserve of gold or lawful 
money and would be much better if the reserve were gold alone. 

Unlike Government paper, and unlike the bank notes issued 
under the existing system, the period during which a given note 
will cireulate—that is, the life of the note—will probably be 
short. These notes have all the marks and characteristics of bank 
notes; they are bank notes; but the bank that issues them is the 
Government of the United States. The Government is creating 
a great central bank of issue with 12 branches; its capital is 
furnished by private persons who pay all the expenses, carry 
all the risks. bear all the losses, and enjoy a portion of the 
profits. But the management of the bank and of the 12 Federal 
reserve bank branches is in the hands of the Government. 

Let us see. The management and control of each of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks is supposed to be in the hands of a board of 
nine loeal directors. How are these nine directors elected? The 
first three. class A, are-elected in a peculiar manner. An insti- 
tution somewhat corresponding to an electoral college has been 
devised. All the banks in the district that enter this system are 
divided into three groups which shall be equal in number, and 
the banks in each group are to be, as nearly as may be, equal in 
capitalization. A practical way to arrive at the grouping would 
be to make a complete list of all the banks of the district, at the 
top the one with the highest capitalization, say twenty-five mil- 
lions in the case of the New York district, and then running 
down to the banks of $25,000 in the small country towns. 

The banks would be arranged in the whole list according to 
the amount of their capitalization. Then that list may be cut 
into three sections, each containing an equal number of banks. 
The banks of the highest capitalization would be in the first 
section, and those of the medium capitalization in the second, 
and in the third section would be the banks of smaller capi- 
talization. Each bank selects one of its own directors to be 
a member of what I have ealled an electoral college. The 
electors thus chosen for each group will elect one director for 
the Federal reserve bank, so that one director will represent the 
large banks, one the medium banks, and one the small banks. 
These three men are to be class A directors of the Federal re- 
serve bank of the district. The directors of class B, three in 
number, are to be elected by the same electoral college, but must 
not be bank directors or officials. They are to be business men 
representing the commercial, industrial, and agricultural inter- 
ests of the district. The three directors of class B may be re- 
moved at the discretion of the Federal reserve board. 

The Federal reserve board elects the remaining three di- 
rectors, one of whom is to be chairman of the board, president 
of the #ederal reserve bank, and Federal reserve agent for that 
district. 


Now, let us see as to the control that the Federal reserve 
board has in that matter. 

It controls the directorate of each Federal reserve bank, as 
was ably pointed out by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 
The Federal reserve board controls six of the nine directors, 
who are removable at its will. An attempt was made on the 
floor of the House, in reply to the gentleman from Ohio, to 
show that there was a limitation on the power of the Federal 
reserve board. The power referred to is defined on page 9 of 
the last print of the bill: 

The Federal reserve board shall have power at its discretion to re- 
move any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank if it should 
appear at any time that such director does not fairly represent the 
commercial, agricultural, or industrial interests cf his district. 

An attempt was made to show that limits had been placed on 
this power of removal by applying to it the terms found on 
page 23, by which the Federal reserve board is given power to 
suspend officials, as follows: 

(f) To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and, for cause 
stated in writing, with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of 
said officials for incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such 
removal to be subject to approval by the President of the United States. 

This limitation applies only to the power to remove officials. 
Directors may be removed at the discretion of the board. Di- 
rectors are not spoken of as bank officials in common speech 
nor in this bill. The distinction between the two is observed 
on page 20 of the bill, wherc it is provided that no member of 
the Federal reserve board shall be an officer or a director. 
They are two separate classes. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Can the Federal board remove one of these three 
without cause? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman refers to directors of class B? 
I should think not without cause. The bill says that the Fed- 
eral reserve board shall have power, at its discretion, to remove 
any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank, if it 
should appear at any time that such director does not fairly 
represent the commercial, agricultural, or industrial interests 
of his district. 

Mr. FESS. Then, in its discretion, the cause would be deter- 
mined by the removing power? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It seems so to me. 

Mr. FESS. Now, another question. Will the party removed 
under the provisions of the bill have an appeal to any power? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not find in the bill any provision for 
any appeal at all. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Federal board does control 
the local directors? 

Mr. TEMPLE. So it seems to me; absolutely. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield just for a remark? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Just for the purpose of clearing that thing up. 
Even if these men are removed, the reelection is still made by 
the bank. The gentleman understands that, does he not, that 
the election ef their successors to fill the vacancies are by the 
banks? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; but the gentleman does not mean to say 
that they will elect the same men? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not mean to say that, but they are not 
controlled by the Federal reserve board when the banks elect 
these members of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It seems to me the power of impeachment 
is sometimes greater than the power to elect. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts whether the same power of removal of directors would 
not be able to remove the reelected directors? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think so; but I think it is ridiculous to 
assume that they are going through that process indefinitely. 

Mr. FESS. It is ridiculous to see the influence that is now 
pressing certain legislation through here. 

Mr, TEMPLE. If it is a ridiculous process, why should the 
bill confer upon this board the power to go—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I did not say that it was a ridiculous 
process. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I misunderstood the gentieman. 

Mr. PHELAN. I said it was a ridiculous assumption that 
any Federal reserve board—I do not care whether they are 
all Republicans—would keep on removing men from office un- 
less there was a good reason why men should be removed from 
office. 

Mr: TEMPLE. Well, the supposition might be that they 
would be mostly Democrats. [Laughter on the Republican 
side. ] 

Now, the prerogatives of the Federal reserve board, if we 
outline its powers, mentioning only those that are greatest and 
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most important, are these: They may choose three of the 
directors, one of whom is to be president of the bank or chair- 
man of the board, who is to be also the Federal reserve agent 
and act as the official representative of the Federal board for 
performing the functions conferred upon the board by the act. 
He is appointed by the board, and his salary is fixed by the 
board and paid by the bank. He may be dismissed by the Fed- 
eral reserve board at pleasure and without notice.- That is the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the study of this plan of organization 
did it not appeal to the gentleman that this Federal reserve 
agent would be a man of tremendous power? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Unquestionably. Now, the Federal reserve 
board has also power to suspend the officials of Federal reserve 
banks, apparently without notice. But it can not require their 
permanent dismissal without cause, stated in writing, with op- 
portunity for hearing, and the removal can not be made final 
without the approval of the President. 

The whole working machinery of the 12 reserve banks, includ- 
ing the president and 6 out of 9 directors and all of the oflicials, 
are under the control of the Federal reserve board. 

It is not too much to say, then, that the real directors of these 
12 reserve banks are the 7 men of the Federal reserve board. 
The real bank is in Washington, and the 12 institutions afore- 
said in the 12 Federal reserve districts are merely branches. 

But, still further, in other matters besides the organization of 
the bank, the Federal reserve board has great powers. It has 
the power each week to determine the rate of discount which 
each Federal reserve bank may charge. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Federal reserve board had the power to state each week the 
rate of discount that the Federal reserve board should charge. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I said they had the power to determine. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is better. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is the language I used. The Federal 
reserve board has the power to determine the rate of discount. 
The point is this: Each Federal reserve bank suggests the rate. 
but it is subject to review and determination by the Federal 
reserve board. The final power lies with the Federal reserve 
board. 

The same Federal reserve board may permit or require any 
Federal reserve bank to rediscount the discounted paper of 
any other Federal reserve bank, subject to an interest charge 
from 1 to 3 per cent higher than the rates of interest prevailing 
in either of the districts concerned. This provision alone brings 
out the character of the Federal reserve board as the real board 
of directors of a central bank, having control over the reserves 
and the capital of the 12 branches, and making the reserves 
and capital of all available at any one place to be used in re- 
discounting by any one branch. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman feel that if one of 
these directors or officers of this Federal reserve board should 
suddenly and unexpectedly prove corrupt or should otherwise 
endanger the safety and welfare of the bank there should be 
some power vested somewhere having the right to instantane- 
ously dismiss him and take over that property? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I can hardly see how it could instantaneously 
appear that they are corrupt. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘True. But suppose it should develop that a 
reserve agent, for instance, is a corrupt man. The authority 
to remove him at once ought to exist somewhere, ought it not? 
And it would be very cumbrous to require—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. The power to remove such a man as soon as 
the charges can be proved against him ought to exist somewhere. 

Mr. HARDY. And to suspend him while he is under investi- 
gation, ought it not? 

Mr. TEMPLE. With certain safeguards, I should say yes. 

Mr. HARDY. That power that is lodged in this reserve 
board, most of it at least, ought to be lodged somewhere, ought 
it not? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly that power ought to be lodged 
somewhere. It is lodged somewhere under the present system. 
What I complain of is that so many powers are lodged in the 
same place. 

Mr. HARDY. 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 


will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman yield? 


Could that particular power be lodged any- 


where else? 











Mr. TEMPLDB. Itis now. We have no Federal reserve board 
and we have the means of correcting these things. 

Mr. HARDY. You have it practically lodged in the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who is one man instead of seven. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In certain extreme cases that is true. Gen- 
erally the Comptroller of the Currency allows the bank to close 
or to get into such a condition that it has to be closed. 

Mr, HARDY. My recollection is that he just sends down 
there and closes it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. After the banks in the neighborhood have 
wondered for some time why he did not do it before. There is 
generally good evidence on which to act before he acts. 

Mr. HARDY. It is not done any too soon. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Federal reserve board also determines 
how the deposits of the United States Treasury shall be dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that these 
removals, summary if need be, ought to be for cause, and not 
upon discretion? That is the point that seems to divide the 
gentleman speaking and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 
It seems to me the removal cought to be for cause and not upon 
discretion. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is not what I think is the ground of com- 
plaint against the bill. What I complain of is that so many 
powers are lodged in one place and that the 12 banks are bound 
together in one system so closely that they become practically 
one institution. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand the question of discretion and 
without cause applies directly to the directors of class B;* but 
as to these others, as a general thing, there must be some cause. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Except in the case of the most important of 
all, the chairman of the board, who is president of the bank. He 
nay be dismissed at the discretion of the board and without notice. 

Mr. HARDY. He is the agent, and he being so important, if 
you waited for time for investigation, and gave no right of 
suspension or dismissal in the meantime, might you not lock 
the stable after the horse was out? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Very likely; but my remedy for that would be 
not to lodge so many powers in this agent of the Federal reserve 
board. He is the agent of the Federal reserve board for perform- 
ing all its functions in the district. He is the president of the bank 
and one of the three directors appointed by the Federal reserve 
board. He holds many offices in one, and he may be removed 
from all of them at the pleasure of the board and without 
notice, all of which emphasizes the point I am trying to bring 
out, that the Federal reserve board has almost absolute power 
over the control of the 12 Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I suggest to the gentleman that if 
this system should prove vicious and sinister influences should 
be exercised by the Federal reserve board, this powerful agent 
in the district would naturally become subservient to this Fed- 
eral reserve board. 

Mr. TEMPLE. He would have to be. 

Mr. HARDY. May I ask one more ‘question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Inasmuch as these powers seem to be neces- 
sary to be exercised somewhere, has the gentleman any sugges- 
tion to make in each case, as to where he would lodge each one 
of these powers which he objects to putting in the hands of the 
reserve board? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not object to the powers severally, but 
they are united in one control. I object to the union of those 
powers. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the gentleman to suggest again what 
great powers the Federal reserve agent has? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that my understanding is he has the power to pass upon all the 
commercial paper which is passed up to him, for which Gov- 
ernment money is to be exchanged. 

Mr. GLASS. The board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank passes upon the paper originally. The agent of the Fed- 
eral reserve board, of course, must determine whether the paper 
to be segregated for Federal reserve notes is the right sort of 
paper. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my understanding, and that is why 
I say he has tremendous power as an individual. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not a power at all. It is a function 
that is performed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. His veto power would be practically final. 

Mr. GLASS. He has no veto power. He is simply to report 
the result of his investigation and give his opinion, that is all. 
Tt is not a question of power, it is a question of judgment and 
service. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I was about to call attention to the fact that 
the Federal reserve board determines where the deposits of the 
United States Treasury shall be placed, how they shall be ap- 
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slavery question a dangerous national question, leading finally 
to the great conflict between the States. 
It has been a hard problem to legislate upon in the past, and 





it is a hard problem we are grappling with to-day, because the. 


effect of legislation on this problem reaches the very center of 
the self-interests of the individual man. 

May I here digress to congratulate Congress and the country 
that we have been able to approach this great constructive 
financial problem this time with a calmer, cooler deliberation 
than has ever marked the consideration of any similar great 
constructive financial problem in the past. 

BRIEF REVIEW OF PAST FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

I invite your attention to a necessarily brief review of past 
financial legislation in the United States, because I believe a 
glance at the past may prove beneficial, for by the lights of the 
past we are sometimes the better enabled to read the needs of 
the present and future. 

THE NATION’S FIRST FINANCIAL PROBLEM—TGHE CURRENCY QUESTION 

UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

Our first experience as a nation with the currency problem is 
both interesting and instructive. 

Our first financial problem grew out of our debt contracted by 
the cost of the Revolutionary War. It was the price of a 
nation’s freedom. When the Revolutionary War ceased, upon 
the surrender of Cornwallis, there was no organized national 
government other than that exercised by the Second Continental 
Congress, by the consent of the Colonies represented therein. 

This great war Congress gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and managed the Government during the Revolution- 
ary War. When the war ceased the people recognized the 
necessity of some form of organized united government be- 
tween the Colonies. 

The people of the thirteen original Colonies, after four years 
of hesitation, discussion, and internal turmoil, together with 
great interstate jealousies, finally set up a form of national 
government under a constitution called the Articles of Confed- 
eration. 

Under this form of government six different men held the 
highest office in the gift of the people, corresponding to the 
Presidency, before Washington was inaugurated President. 

Under the Articles of Confederation each State was left free 
to regulate its own financial affairs. 

The Government under the Articles of Confederation was a 
weak, loose union of thirteen sovereign States, largely made so by 
the currency of that day. This Government finally broke down 
in utter collapse caused by the currency question of that day. 
This oecurred in the following manner: At the lose of the Rev- 
olutionary War our national debt amounted to about $35,000,000. 
This debt was of three kinds: 

First. Foreign debt. 

Second. The domestic debt—registered and unregistered. 

Third. The State debt. 

The foreign debt represented loans made to us by foreign 
nations. 

The domestic debt represented the debt contracted by the 
war Congress in behalf of all the Colonies. . 

The State debt was the debt contracted by the individual 
States as such. 

The fatal weakness in the Government under the Articles of 
Confederation was in its financial policy, or, to be more exact, 
in its entire absence of any financial policy. Congress or the 
Government could recommend anything it desired to the States, 
but had no power to enforce its recommendations. The Gov- 
ernment could not induce or compel the States to collect and 
pay to the Government enough to keep the interest paid ou 
the debt. 

During the entire life of the Government under the Articles 
of Confederation the Government never was able to pay one 

‘dollar on the principal and was only able to pay $5,000,000 on 
the interest. 

From 1786 to 1789 the unpaid interest on the national debt 
had run up to over $18,060,000. 

In response to the appeal of the Government some of the 
States paid their quota, some paid’ part, and some never paid 
anything. Finally, in 1789 the collapse came. We had bor- 
rowed from every foreign nation that would loan us anything. 
We had never paid one dollar on the principal of the debt, and 
the debt stood against us over $18,000,000 of unpaid interest. 

The Federal Government was powerless to enforee any pay- 
ment from the States except as they wished to respond. Our 
credit as a Nation was gone and our national debt had run 
from $35,006,000 to over $79,000,000. Washington spoke of the 

Government as a mere shadew without any substance of au- 
thority. The necessity of a different form of govermment was 
apparent to all, and ‘he Nation proceeded to “mark time” 
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during this critical period as we passed from the Government 
under the Articles of Confederation to the Government under 
the Constitution of the United States under which we exist 
to-day. 

FINANCIAL LEGISLATION UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

It was in this national chaotic financial condition of the 
country that the delegates met in convention in Philadelphia 
May 25, 1787, to save the wreeked Union and to formulate a 
stronger union of the States and to frame our National Con- 
stitution. 

FINANCIAL CONTROVERSIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


It was the financial problem of that day that had almost pre- 
vented a union of any kind under the Articles of Confederation. 
It was the financial problem that finally broke down in utter 
collapse the Government under the Articles of Confederation: 
and the same hard financial problem immediately thrust itself 
upon this convention and threatened for a long time to prevent 
a union under the Constitution of the United States. The tur- 
moil of the discussion of this problem gave rise to the first 
well-defined political parties in this country, and this same 
financial problem is responsible for the location of this National 
Capitol Building on this hill in which we sit to-day. 

It was perfectly plain to all that a nation could not be built 
or exist that had no financial credit with the nations of the 
world and that was unable or unwilling to meet and pay its 
debts contracted by the war that gave that nation its inde- 
pendence. The first concern, therefore, of the convention called 
to frame the new Constitution for the United States was what 
yd with and how to provide for the payment of our national 
deb 

The national debt as presented to the convention amounted to 
$79,124,463, and was as follows: 

First. Foreign debt, $11,710,378, made up as follows: 

Loan borrowed from the Court of France; 

Loan borrowed from private Ienders in Holland; 

Loan borrowed from private lenders in Spain; 

Unpaid interest on foreign debt, $1,500,000. 

Second. Domestic debt, registered and unregistered, $42,- 
414,085, made up as follows: 

Debt contracted by Congress in behalf of all the Colonies 
during the Revolutionary War; 

Two million dollars allowed and unpaid private claims; 

Total unpaid interest on foreign and domestie debt, 
000,000. 

Third. State debt contracted by individual States or Colonies 
as such during the Revolutionary War, $25,000,000. 

As remarked before, the Government had never been able to 
pay one dollar of the debt and the unpaid interest on the debt 
had run up to over $18,000,000. 

In regard to the foreign debt there was no division of opin- 
ion. All agreed that it must be paid in the exact terms of the 
contract. The discussion and consideration of the domestic and 
State debts divided the convention for a long while into two hos- 
tile parties. A large part of the certificates of the domestic debt 
had passed from the original holders into the hands of specu- 
lators, who had purchased the same at a low rate for future 
speculation. 

DIVISION IN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ABOUT PAYMENT OF DEBT. 


One party of the convention held that as the certificates of 
the domestic debt had been purchased at a nominal sum for the 
purpose of speculation, now that it was proposed that the Gov- 
ernment assume them, it should not be paid at par, but that the 
holders should be paid the highest market price and interest, 
and in the event that the cerificates were paid in full the in- 
crease of the same should be paid to the original holders 
thereof. This was the proposition proposed by James Madison 
to the convention. 

The other party, led by Alexander Hamilton, contended for 
payment of principal and interest in full to the present holders 
of the certificates, and their argument was as follows: 

That public credit and faith was essential to the new Govern- 
ment, and that there was no other way of building up public 
credit and faith in the new Government than by the faithful 
payment of public debts. 

The Government had promised to pay the holders or assignees, 
and that the assignee stood in the place of the original holder. 

While the assignee, or speculator, had purchased at a low rate, 
he also had taken the risk of giving good money for uncertain 
promises, which might or might not be kept, and that he had 
thereby given his support and shown his faith in the new Gov- 
ernment and saved it from collapse at the very beginning. 

The other party answered this argument as follows: 

These speculators had not as a rule risked their lives as 
soldiers to win our independence. 
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That the establishment of a free government for them that 
made payment at all possible was a sufficient reason for a 
smaller payment that should represent the original loan plus 
part of the increase. 

That even an exact justice demanded that, should the Govern- 
ment pay principle and interest in full, the original holder 
should receive part of the increase as well as the speculator. 

DIVISION OVER THE’ STATE DEPT. 

In considering the State debt this question arose: Should 
each State pay its own State debt or should the entire debt of 
all the States be assumed by the Federal Government? This 
was a very serious and hard problem, and threatened for a long 
while the existence of the convention. Finally it was agreed 
that, as the State debt of the various States had been con- 
tracted for the general good, it would be best to have the Gen- 
eral Government assume the entire State debt under a system 
of taxation that should apply equally to all the States. 

THE GENERAL QUESTION OF ASSUMPTION. 

The great debates in the Constitutional Convention show that 
the question of the assumption of the national debt was one of 
the most serious and difficult problems with which that conven- 
tion had to deal. Alexander Hamilton, a member and one of 
the great leaders of the convention, recommended that the Gen- 
eral Government assume the domestic and State debts as well 
as the foreign debt. It was feared by others that to try to 
raise such a large sum by taxation would cause great discon- 
tent and threaten the very existence of the Government at the 
very beginning. After a month of very violent and bitter de- 
pate the convention acted as follows: ‘ 

Vitzsimmons offered a series of resolutions by which the pub- 
lic debt was taken up in the committee of the whole. The first 
resolution, relating to the foreign debt, passed unanimously 
without division. His second resolution, purposing to provide 
for principal and interest of the domestic debt, was met by a 
resolution from Scott to postpone consideration thereof. This 
situation was met by a resolution by James Madison, who 
moved an amendment providing that present holders be paid the 
highest market price before the publication of Hamilton’s re- 
port in regard to assumption and that the increase above mar- 
ket price be paid the original holders. Madison’s resolution led 
to bitter debate, and was defeated by a vote of 36 to 13. 

The general proposition on assumption was now put, the dele- 
gates from North Carolina not having yet arrived. It was 
pressed to a vote and carried by a vote of 31 to 26. In a few 
days the North Carolina members arrived and a motion to re- 
consider the vote on assumption was put and carried. 

At this stage of the convention all appeared to be in chaos. 
Frequent threats to secede or withdraw were made by dele- 
gates from the eastern States if the General Government did 
not assume the State debt. 

THE FAMOUS JEFFERSON-HAMILTON DINNER PARTY—THE CAPITAL LOCATED 
ON THE POTOMAC, 

It was at this critical juncture of affairs that the famous Jef- 
ferson-Hamilton dinner party occurred. Jefferson had just re- 
turned from France. Hamilton appealed to him to exert his 
great influence with the delegates to save the threatened dis- 
union of the States. A dinner party was arranged and an un- 
derstanding was had whereby the location of the intended cap- 
ital on the banks of the Delaware was changed to the banks of 
the Potomac and the required votes were obtained to carry the 
proposition for the assumption by the General Government of 
the public debt. 

On the question of assumption the States had voted, previous 
to the dinner-party agreement, as follows: 

For assumption—Massachusetts, South Carolina, New York, 
and New Jersey. Against assumption—Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and New Hampshire. 

VIRGINIA’S PATRIOTIC SACRIFICE. 


Virginia, of all the States, had most bitterly opposed the as- 
sumption of the State debt because Virginia could easily pay 
her State debt by sales from the immense territory which 
then belonged to her, covering the present States of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and a large part of Ohio and the old North 
West Territory. But she patriotically yielded for the sake of 
the Union, not only agreeing to the proposition of national as- 
sumption, but also agreeing, for the sake of the Union, to give 
over to the National Government a very large part of her splen- 
did territory. 

CHARGES OF INCORRECT CONDUCT. 

It may be interesting to note that charges and countercharges 
of improper conduct and votes influenced by self-interests were 
generated by the violent discussion over assumption, and public 

« 


men did not escape severe condemnation in regard to their 
actions on this great question. 

It was charged that some Members voted for their own self- 
interests on the question of national assumption; that some 
Members and their friends had been out buying up the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the ignorant in the rural districts. 
Even Jefferson in his writings boldly states that this was so; 
that swift horsemen and boats were flying in all directions the 
moment the measure passed, carrying agents to buy up certifi- 
cates at low prices which the Government had agreed to re- 
deem at par. The student interested in reading an account of 
these stern times will find them vividly set forth in Hildreth’s 
History, volume 4, or in Jefferson’s or Hamilton’s writings. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEM UNDER WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION. 

Such was the financial problem of our Government at the be- 
ginning of Washington’s administration. 

Washington, before he assumed the office of President, was 
greatly worried over this same hard financial problem. Up until 
this time the two great financial leaders in our history had been 
the two great patriots who had, more than any others, financed 
the Revolutionary War and the struggling Government under 
the Articles of Confederation, Robert Morris and Gouverneur 
Morris. In fact, Jefferson spoke of them as the inventors and 
fathers of our financial system. The wretched financial policy 
of the Government had swept away the fortune of each. In 
fact, during the war the credit of Robert Morris was better 
than that of Congress. He gave his own notes, which were all 
paid by him in full, to the amount of $1,400,000 to meet the 
colonial expenses in support of the war. He was Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Government the last three years under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

In 1781 he established the Bank of North America. It is 
the greatest blot upon our early history that he passed the last 
years of his life a prisoner for debt, thus seeming to justify 
the charge so often made that Republics alone are ungrateful. 
Washington, in his anxiety, appealed to Robert Morris, and 
asked him how to meet this emergency. 

Morris replied by advising Washington to consult Alexander 
Hamilton ; that Hamilton could find a way out of the difficulty 
if anyone could. Washington therefore in selecting his Cabinet, 
which then consisted of but four members, made Jefferson his 
Secretary of State and Hamilton his Secretary of’ the Treasury, 
the other two members being Randolph, Attorney General, and 
Knox, Secretary of War. 

Into Hamilton’s hands was therefore referred the great prob- 
lem of devising a new financial policy for the United States. 

HAMILTON’S FIRST REPORT ON THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 

After months of careful consideration, on January 14, 1790, 
Hamilton brought in his famous report on the public credit. 
This report is considered one of the most remarkable and able 
state papers ever written. It outlined and established the 
financial policy of the Government. Hamilton argued in sup- 
port of his policy with brilliant, irresistible logic. He reasoned 
as follows: That the time must come in the life of a nation 
when the Government must borrow money and make loans. To 
do this on favorable terms the Government must establish its 
credit before the world. That on our sound public credit rests 
the future greatness of the Republic and the individual welfare 
of the citizens of the United States. He argued eloquently that 
the public debt was the price of our liberty; that the faith 
of the Nation was pledged for its payment. He opposed dis- 
crimination between the present and original holders of the 
certificates of indebtedness as unwise and dangerous, being in 
violation of the terms of a fair contract and contrary to the 
provisions of the new Constitution of the United States. 

He argued strongly for the assumption of all State debts as a 
means of interesting the citizens in the welfare of the Govern- 
ment and also to prevent strife among the States. 

To collect the money by taxation to meet his financial policy 
he presented a tariff schedule on spirits, tea, coffee, and the 
luxuries of life. He sums up his magnificent argument for 
national assumption of all debts—national, domestic; and State— 
with a brilliant, climactic appeal under the heading of utility 
and honor. 

The only change made by Congress in Hamilton’s plan was 
scaling down on the interest. Hamilton desired that principal 
and interest of the national debt be funded in the same manner. 
Congress funded the principal into 6 per cent stock and the in- 
terest into 3 per cent stock. 


‘ SINKING-FUND MEASURES. 
It is claimed that Hamilton borrowed his idea of the sinking- 
fund measure from the British financial policy inaugurated by 
William Pitt. The sinking-fund measures adopted by the Gov- 
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ernment in the development of Hamilton’s financial policy were 
as follows: . 

First. The act of August 4, 1790, dealing with the selling of 
public lands. 

Second. The act of August 12, 1790, dealing with the duties 
and customs of the Government. 

Third. The act of May, 1792, extending the scope of the law. 

Fourth. The act of March 3, 1795, which completed the sinking- 
fund system. 
HAMILTON’S REPORT ON THE NATIONAL BANK. 


Having devised a financial policy for the Government, the next 
step in the evolution of the system was to devise a medium or 
vehicle to be used in operating that financial policy; and here 
again Hamilton borrowed his idea from the British Government 
by suggesting a national bank patterned after the Bank of Eng- 
land. Hamilton, in his report of December 14, 1790, recoim- 
mended to Congress the establishment of one central national 
bank. His recommendations threw the entire financial problem 
again into the arena of violent discussion. 

There were already in existence, before the establishment of 
the National Government under the Constitution, three great 
banks: 

The Bank of North America, founded by Robert Morris in 
1781. 

The Bank of New York City, N. Y., founded in 1783. 

Bank of Massachusetts, Boston, founded in 1783. 

The opponents to Hamilton’s proposition for the establishment 
of one central national bank argued that Hamilton, having rec- 
ommended the establishment in the beginning of a monarchical 
form of government with a ruler for life, was attempting to set 
up a strong centralized government with centralization of power ; 
that his scheme had for its object the placing of an interminable 
and indefinite debt upon the United States as a part of his plan 
for a strong central government; that the old war bank, the 
Bank of North America, founded by Robert Morris, having seen 
us through the crisis of the Revolutionary War and through the 
life of fhe Government under the Articles of Confederation, was 
able to answer all the purposes which could be safely delegated 
to the proposed national bank of the United States. 

Here again Hamilton’s brilliant argument carried the day 
and led to the establishment of the national bank, Congress ac- 
cepting Hamilton’s suggestions almost in toto. 

THE NATIONAL BANK, 


The following are some of the leading provisions as recom- 
mended by Hamilton and adopted by Congress in the establish- 
ment of the national bank: 

Capital, $10,000,000 ; 25,000 shares, $400 per share. 

Shares, one-fourth in coin, three-fourths in certificates of pub- 
lic debt; bear 6 per cent. 

Sums subscribed payable in four equal shares, six months 
apart. 

President shall subscribe for the Government $2,000,000. 

Shall hold only such lands as it needs for building or as it 
gets on mortgages, and so forth. 

Company may sell its stock or lands, but shall trade only in 
gold and silver, and rate shall be 6 per cent. 

No loan to State or Government above $50,000, or to any for- 
eign prince or government without consent of Congress. 

Stock transferable; votes by stock, and so forth. 

No director to receive pay except what agreed upon by gen- 
eral meeting; president to receive pay as stated. 

sank must furnish on demand reports to Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

No similar institution to be established by the United States. 

sranch offices for discount and deposit only may be estab- 
lished in different parts of the United States. 

The consideration of the national bank divided Congress into 
two camps, known as the strict and loose constructionists. 

When the bill was presented to Washington for his signature 
he had grave doubts as to its constitutionality and asked for 
written opinions from his four Cabinet members on this point. 

Hamilton and Knox replied in favor of the bill; Jefferson and 
Randolph replied against the bill. After. hesitating for more 
than a month, Washington finally signed the bill. 

RESIGNATION OF HAMILTON AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

In 1795 Hamilton resigned as Secretary of the Treasury. He 

had served six years and had completed the financial policy of 


the Government. He lad established a world-wide reputation 
as a brilliant financier. 


sition upon the part of the mass of the people to the financig] 
policy previously inaugurated by Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s financial schemes, while brilliant, were consig. 
ered complicated and hard for the mass of the people to easily 
comprehend or understand. The mass of the people got the 
impression that his financial policy was dangerous to a free 
government and intended to bring about a monarchical form of 
government. 

The new administration under Jefferson came in with an an. 
nounced program of reform. ‘The reform policy of the new 
administration was as follows: 

First. Repeal of unpopular laws and monarchical tendencies, 

Second. Payment of public debt entire. 

Third. Repeal of internal-revenue laws. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Jefferson selected for his Secretary of the Treasury Albert 
Gallatin, a Swiss by birth, a great scholar and brilliant finan- 
cier. Gallatin had opposed Hamilton’s financial policy and, ag 
a Member of Congress, had seeured the passage of the bill 
taking the management of the sinking fund out of Hamilton’s 
hands and placing it in a committee of Congress. Gallatin’s 
life ambition as Secretary of the Treasury was the payment of 
the public debt in full, and every financial effort of his life wag 
bent in that direction. 

For the next eight years three men were practically the 
Government—Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin—and the foun- 
dation upon which the success of the three depended was the 
financial ability of Albert Gallatin. Whether Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration succeeded or failed depended upon Gallatin’s man- 
agement of the Treasury. 

Gallatin set forth his financial creed or policy as follows: 

America, by her location, can follow a political development 
of her own. 

She can safely disregard remote dangers. 

Her defense can be reduced to a point little above police 
necessities, 

She can rely upon national self-interest for development of 
foreign commerce. 

She can depend upon the industry of her citizens for internal 
developments. 

Her capital is safest in the hands of her own citizens. 

The objective point to be reached is the discharge of the 
public debt, the reduction of taxes, and the abolition of internal 
revenue. 

Jefferson’s great idea of reform was reduction of taxes and 
the payment of the public debt. How to accomplish this and 
still raise the revenue to run the Government was the delicate 
problem for Gallatin to solve. 

In an exchange of letters between Jefferson and Gallatin I 
quote a sentence from each. 

Jefferson to Gallatin: 


The discharge of the public debt is vital to the destiny of our 
Government. 


Gallatin to Jefferson: 


If this administration shall not reduce taxes, they shall never be 
reduced. I most fully agree with you that pretended tax preparations 
and Army preparations against contingent war only tends to encourage 


war. 

The new party thus planted itself against every feature of 
Hamilton’s financial policy. By most brilliant financial man- 
agement of the Treasury Department, at times against opposi- 
tion from members of his own party in Congress, Gallatin 
evolved his system to completely wipe out the public debt and 
provide for the entire payment of the same by the close of the 
year 1817, and to do this, even in addition to the added expense 
caused by the Louisiana Purchase. The War of 1812, much to 


his regret, delayed the payment of the public debt to a later 
date. 




































































THE FIRST EFFORT TO RECHARTER THE NATIONAL BANK. 

When Jefferson became President he ordered Gallatin to 
make a thorough investigation of the national bank. The hon- 
orable, honest man reported that Hamilton had made no blun- 
ders in the management of the nationai bank and that the 
management had been entirely businesslike and honest. 

When Madison succeeded Jefferson as President he retained 
Gallatin as his Secretary of the Treasury. 

Gallatin and Madison, like Jefferson, originally had been op- 
posed to the national bank, but later both Madison and Gallatin 
favored the rechartering of the bank when its charter expired 
in 1811. 

In 1810 the proposition to recharter the bank came before 
Congress, and the vote in the House stood 65 to 64 in its favor. 
In the Senate the vote stood 17 to 17. 

George Clinton, the Vice President, supposed to be unfriendly 
to Madison, gave the deciding vote against it, and the old 















NEW PERIOD OF FINANCIAL LEGISLATION—GALLATIN’S FINANCIAL REIGN. 

The first great political revolution in the United States took 
place in the election of Jefferson to the Presidency in 1801. One 
of the principal causes that led to the revolution was the oppo- 
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national bank went out of existence. The directors returned 
the original stock to the subscribers and sold the property of 
the bank to Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia. 

Gallatin’s report of November 1801, which formed a part of 
Jefferson’s message to Congress, is interesting as showing the 
expenses of the Government of that day as compared with the 
expense account of the Government of to-day. 


Yearly estimated revenues of the Government. 


Imports -.-~------~+-------~-------------—---—-----~---_ $9, 500, 000 
Lane and postage 300, 000 


Total 9, 800, 000 
Yearly expenditures of the Government. 
Interest and payment of the public debt 

Civil expenditures of the Government 

Military 


$7, 200, 000 
1, 000, 000 
930, 000 
670, 000 


Gallatin’s financial ability had been the hope of his party 
during the period of the War of 1812, and Madison, like Jeffer- 
son, had found him indispensable to the success of his adminis- 
tration. 

HAMILTON AND GALLATIN. 

Great emergencies produce great characters, and it may be 
worthy of notice to record that this great formative periud of 
our history developed, during this great crisis of our national 
existence, our two greatest financiers, who rank with the great- 
est the world has ever known—Alexander Hamilton and Albert 
Gallatin. 

Both Hamilton and Gallatin gave to the land of their adop- 
tion talents of the highest order. So eminent an authority as 
Prof. Taussig, of Harvard, pronounces Gallatin’s memoria: re- 
port to Congress the ablest state paper ever presented to Con- 
gress. He ranks equal to Hamilton as a financier, and in addi- 
tion was a diplomat of the highest order. His life is pronounced 
one of the marvels of America. 

IRONY OF POLITICS. 

The irony of politics records this strange fact: Gallatin’s son 
became, during the Civil War, a Republican and gave Secretary 
Chase valuable advice, while the two sons of Alexander Hamil- 
ton became Jackson Democrats, the older son being appointed 
by Jackson, on the day of his first inauguration as President, 
to succeed Henry Clay as Secretary of State, to serve as Acting 
Secretary of State until Van Buren could return from Europe 
and arrange to take the position. 


FINANCIAL FOUNDATION PERIOD. 


I have dwelt somewhat upon this part of our history pur- 
posely because it is the foundation of all that follows, and 
because the thought and purpose of these two great financial 
giants—Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin—made up and 
gave shape to our entire financial policy for the first 50 years 
of our history as a Nation. 

The position and theory of these two great financiers, I think, 
can be fairly summed up as follows: 

Haumilton’s financial policy contemplated that there should 
always be in existence a national publie debt. 

Gallatin’s financial policy contemplated that there should 
never be a national public debt. 

Hamilton believed that a national debt was a national blessing 
because, as he said, it thereby bound a large part of the people 
to the successful operation of the Government and tended to 
build up a strong centralized form of government. 

Gallatin believed that a national debt was a national curse, 
and that a strong centralized form of government thus con- 
structed would be a menace to the liberties of the people. 

As to which was right or which was the greater is purely a 
matter of opinion and political bias or belief. Both represented 
the world’s highest thinking on this abstuse and difficult subject. 
Hamilton and Gallatin will possibly stand in our history as the 
best all-sided developed and greatest brain product New York 
and Pennsylvania have ever given te our common country. 

A BRIEF CATALOGUE LIST WITH PASSING COMMENT ON OUR MOST EMPOR- 
TANT FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 

Mr. Chairman, much as I should like to do so, time will not 
permit me to discuss step by step or even mention all our im- 
portant financial legislation. I shall be compelled to content 
myself with a mere catalogue list, as it were, of a few of the 
most important financial measures showing the action of Con- 
gress in the growth and development of our financial policy and 
system. 


GROUPS OF HISTORICAL PERIODS OF FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


From this time on in our history it will be noticeable that our 
financia}, legislation naturally groups itself under certain periods 
of time rather than around some preeminent, predominating 


leader of finance as formerly. The divisions most generally 
used by text writers are as follows: 

First. From Galiatin to Jackson. 

Second. Jackson and the bank struggle. 

Third. Treasury-note period and final efforts to recharter 
the national] bank. 

Fourth. The Civil War period. 

Fifth. Specie resumption to the present time. 

FROM GALLATIN TO JACKSON. 

Gallatin was succeeded by Campbell, of Tennessee, one of the 
coterie of Congressmen who had opposed Gallatin’s financial 
plans and who apparently first realized how big Gallatin was 
mentally when he assayed to fill Gallatin’s place. Campbell 
sent in one report and resigned. 

President Madison now determined to appoint Gallatin’s 
friend and understudy, who had been under Gallatin and to 
whose appointment Congress was hostile at the time he ap- 
pointed Campbell. Congress now yielded and Madison ap- 
pointed Dallas as the new Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dallas presented an elaborate scheme to Congress. Eppes, of 
Virginia, Jefferson's son-in-law, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, also presented a financial meas- 
ure to the House. Congress debated and defeated both meas- 
ures. Dallas now demanded rechartering of the old national 
bank. On January 7, 1814, the House passed the bill to re- 
charter by a vote of 120 to 38. On January 20, the Senate. by 
a vote of 20 to 14, agreed to the House bill to recharter the 
bank, Clay and Calhoun voting against it. I call your atten- 
tion to the speed with which the Senate acted on great financial 
measures in those days. Comment is waived. On January 30, 
1814, Madison vetoed the bill to recharter the national bank. 

In 1816 Dallas again demanded that the old national bank be 
rechartered. This time the bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and on April 10, 1816, President Madison signed the bill, 
and the national bank was with us again until its death by 
Jackson’s veto, July 10, 1832. 

GALLATIN’S DREAM COMES TRUE—THE NATION OUT OF DEBT FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN ITS HISTORY. 

It is only just to observe that the financial policy of this en- 
tire period up until the date of Jackson’s struggle with the na- 
tional bank was really the financial ideas of Gallatin being 
carried out through his friend and pupil, Dallas, and his suc- 
cessors. And in honor to Gallatin’s memory and his splendid 
financial ability it should be recorded that it was this carrying 
out of his financial policy that finally brought to the country 
what had been his life’s ambition—and the dearest dream of his 
life—the payment of the last cent of the public debt of the 
Nation ; so that we had for the first time in our history a great, 
strong, growing Nation not owing a single cent of national in- 
debtedness of any description. And before Gallatin’s financial 
policy was changed, in addition to being entirely out of debt, we 
had on January 1, 1835, no debt and a national surpius of 
$5,586.232 and on January 1, 1837, no debt and a surplus of 
$37,468,859, and the surplus was growing so large and so 
rapidly that what to do with it became a serious financial prob- 
lem in that day, Congress finally directing that it be divided 
among the various States. 

TABLE SHOWING THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

The following table, showing the public debt of the Nation at 

various periods, may be interesting: 


public debt of Revolutionary War 
public debt 
5, close of War of 1812, 
1835, Jan. 1, no public debt (surplus) 
1837, Jan. 1, no public debt (surplus) 
1840, public debt 
public debt 
close of Mexican War, public debt 
. June 20, public debt 
1861, July 1, publie debt__.- 
. Dee. 31, public debt_ 
July 1, publie debt__ 
Aug. 31, public debt__ 
Sept. 1 


9, 124, 463 
5, 000, 000 

, 000, 000 

5, 586, 232 
, 468, 859 
2, 000, 000 
4, 748, 188 
51, 000, 000 
$4, 769, 703 

, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 

. 772, 138 

. 907, 626 

783, 974 

JACKSON AND THE BANK STRUGGLE, 

This period of financial legislation to 1842 is known as the 
period of Jackson and the bank struggle. Interesting and en- 
trancing as this period is historically, it is not intended to treat 
it here, because the trend of the whole matter is given consid- 
eration by the science of politics rather than by the science of 
finance. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR BANK STRUGGLE, 


This much, however, may be proper and pertinent to recite: 
That three men were originally responsible for this bank strug- 
gle, which made and unmade men and parties in the United 
States and which controlled the financia! policy of the country 
for a generation, and that Andrew Jackson was not one of the 
three. It may be added that when this terrific political strug- 
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gle was over, in which all the great men of the country, with 
searcely a single exception, except Senator Benton, *were ar- 
rayed in the most hostile political fight known to our history 
against Andrew Jackson, that when the fight was over the bank 
was dead and Jackson was victorious. ; 

THE THREE MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BANK FIGHT. 

This fight started over what is known in history as the 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Branch Bank affair, and the three men who 
fired the prairie, so to speak, were: 

First. Isaac Hill, ex-president of the Branch Bank at Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Second. Jeremiah Mason, president of the Branch Bank at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Third. Nicholas Biddle, president of the National Bank. 

Hill wanted the pension-agency account transferred from the 
Portsmouth Branch Bank to the Concord Branch Bank. Mason 
resisted and’ interested Webster and his friends in his behalf. 
Hill, at this time connected with the Treasury Department, 
interested Ingram, Secretary of the Treasury, and Secretary of 
War Eaton in his behalf. 

Secretary of the Treasury Ingram ordered the account moved 
from Portsmouth to Concord. Biddle and Mason defied the 
Government, and for the time won out and carried. their point. 

UP TO THIS TIME JACKSON NOT IN THE BANK FIGHT. 

Parton, in his Life of Jackson, and Von Holst, the historian, 
both agree that up until this time Jackson had not been a 
partisan on either side. ‘The fatal step, however, was taken 
when Biddle kicked the fat into the fire by delivering himself in 
a letter as follows: 

The board of directors of the Bank of the United States and the 
board of directors of the branch banks of the United States acknowl- 
edge not the slightest responsibility, of any description whatsoever, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury touching the conduct of their officers 
in any political dealings with the bank. 

Previous to this it should be noted that Mason had admitted 
that he had made loans to political friends and denied them to 
political enemies, and Clay, in his campaign for President 
against Jackson, had carried on extensive political operations 
through the Branch Bank at Lexington, Ky. Biddle, by his 
unwise statement and his undiplomatic personal conversation 
with Jackson, in which he informed Jackson that the bank 
could make or unmake Presidents, carried the fight to Jack- 
son’s door and plunged the country headlong into a semipoliti- 
cal financial struggle that disrupted the peace of the entire 
country and raged with increased fury until Jackson killed the 
bank by his veto, July 10, 1832. 

Jackson believed and said that the bank had become a huge 
engine of political power and determined upon its destruction. 

The Whig Party took the question into their national con- 
vention and made it a straight-out party question. Against 
Jackson were arrayed Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Dallas, Ewing, 
Hayne, John Quincy Adams, and almost all the great national 
characters of that period, except Thomas Hart Benton, the 
Senator from Missouri, Jackson’s chief defender. 

As above noted the bank perished by Jackson’s veto of the 
bill to recharter it July 10, 1832. The attention of those who 
have thought of Andrew Jackson as the chief apostle of the 
spoils system in our history is called to this fact: Two of these 
three men at the beginning of the bank fight were Democrats— 
Biddle and Hill. Jackson could easily have had the help of 
this, the greatest engine of the spoils system that ever existed, 
and made it a part of his party organization. Jackson not 
only did not do this, but demanded that this central bank 
and all the branch banks and all their employees stay entirely 
out of political contests in the country. 

No public man in all history thus had presented to him a 
more severe temptaiion to use the financial system of the 
country for his own personal political advantage, and no man 
in all history ever met and overcame the temptation more 
grandly and more patriotically than did Andrew Jackson. 
[Applause.] 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS AMONG THE STATES. 

On June 23, 1836, Congress passed the famous act to regu- 
late the deposits in the State banks and to provide for the 
distribution of the surplus; $37,468,859 was thus divided by 
act of Congress among the States. 

It is generally believed that it was this action, dividing the 
surplus among the States, that lead to the panic of 1837. 

It is but fair to Jackson to state that personally he was op- 
posed to this measure. 

It was a Whig Party measure. It passed the House by a 
great majority, and it was thought to put Jackson in a hole, for 
if he did not sign it, it was believed it would defeat his friend, 
Van Buren, for the Presidency. To help his friend, “ Little 
Matty,” as Jackson affectionately called Van Buren, the Presi- 
dent signed the bill. 

THE SPECIE CIRCULATION. 


Knowing that Congress would oppose his action, Jackson 
waited until the adjournment of Congress and then issued his 
famous specie circular order. This order was issued under 
authority granted to the Treasury Department by act of Con- 
gress 1816. This order was, in fact, written by Benton at the 
request of Jackson’s secretary, Donaldson, who had been or- 
dered by Jackson to prepare it. 

The order provided that all payments for public lands after 
August 15, 1836, should be made in coin alone—gold or silver. 

The public lands were selling at the rate of $5,000,000 per 
month in depreciated paper currency and were being bought 
up for speculation purposes, in some cases by Members of Con- 
gress themselves. : 

At the next session of Congress the Senate voted to rescind 
this most beneficial order. This act of the Senate was killed 
by Jackson’s famous pocket veto March 3, 1837. 

PERIOD OF INDEPENDENT TREASURY SPECIE, TREASURY NOTES—PANIC OF 
1837. 

The distribution of the surplus among the States led to wild 
speculation. This, with the uncertainty caused by the constant 
political war on the financial policy of the Government, led to 
the panic of 1837. The result of this financial panic brought 
about the legislation authorizing the issuing of the Independ- 
ent Treasury notes. 

A brief summary of the legislation in regard to the issuing of 
Treasury notes, and the cause for issuing the same, is as 
follows: 

a First issue of Treasury notes, caused by the War of 

1837. Caused by the Mexican War. 

1857. Financial stringency. 

1860 and after. Caused by the Civil War. 


FYNAL EFFORT TO RECHARTER NATIONAL BANK AND THE DISRUPTION OF 
THE WHIG PARTY, 


In the following presidential election Van Buren was defeated 
and the Whig Party, led by Harrison and Tyler, was victorious. 
The Whig Party had always stood for the rechartering of the 
national bank; that had been its one great cardinal principle. 
Nevertheless, for political expediency, the Whig Party nomi- 
nated for President and Vice President candidates both of 
whom had voted and spoken against the national bank. 

The death of Harrison and the refusal of Tyler, who suc- 
ceeded him, to agree to the Whig program to recharter the 
national bank led to the final disruption of the Whig Party. It 
is but fair to record that Tyler previously, while a Whig Mem- 
ber of Congress, had always been consistently opposed to the 
national bank. 

ENTIRE CABINET, EXCEPT WEBSTER, RESIGNS. 

President Tyler’s veto of the bill to recharter the national 
bank caused his Cabinet, all except Webster, to resign in a body 
September 11, 1841, and after the second veto of the bank bill 
Webster also resigned. Clay and Webster now became bitter 
political enemies, caused by the new financial complications. 

The remnants of the Whig Party went with Clay. 

President Tyler tried to-go over into the Democratic Party 
and desired the nomination for President at the succeeding 
Democratic national convention. The convention refused to 
consider him. 

Cushing, of Massachusetts, turned Democrat again and was 
later given an office. Webster plaintively asked, “ Not where 
am I, but where am I to go?” 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL LEGISLATION. 


August 6, 1846, Congress passed the Independent Treasury 
act. This was the great measure that Van Buren had proposed 
in his message to Congress in 1837, but which Congress, out of 
political bias, defeated. The Independent Treasury bill was bit- 
terly opposed by the Whig Party. Congressional action on this 
important financial measure was as follows. 








































































REMOVAL OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


Shortly before the date when the charter of the national bank 
would expire Jackson ordered that the deposits of public 
money should be removed from the national bank to certain 
State banks. 

Secretary of the Treasury Taney, of Maryland, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the United States, proceeded to carry out the 
President’s order. The order for the removal of deposits led 
to most violent discussion in the Senate, and out of this grew 
the famous resolution of censure passed on the President by the 
Senate. The resolution of censure became at once a burning 
political issue all over the United States. Under the leader- 


ship of Benton it was expunged from the Senate records March 
16, 1837. 
















1913. 


1. Proposed by Van Buren May 15, 1837. The Whig Congress 
defeated it. 

2. The system continued without congressional sanction from 
1837 to 1840. 

3. July 4, 1840, Congress legalized it by act of Congress. The 
campaign of 1840 was then fought on this bill. Van Buren was 
defeated and the Whig Party won. 

4. August 13, 1841, the bill was repealed by the Whigs, under 
the leadership of Clay. 

5. August 6, 1846, it again became the law by act of Congress 
and has been in force ever since. It is the law of the land 
to-day, so satisfactory and so firmly intrenched that no party 
thinks of changing it in any scheme of financial legislation pro- 
posed for the future. 

PROVISIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 2 

The leading provisions of this great financial act—the Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill—are in brief as follows: 

That the Government shall collect, keep, and pay out its own 
money through its own agents. 

GOLD AND SILVER ALIKE RECOGNIZED AS COIN BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

It is important to call special attention to the fact that in 
every financial act and provision from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment and also in the provisions of this great financial meas- 
ure, in every case dealing with duties, taxes, revenue, and pay- 
ment of obligations of all kinds, the bimetallic basis is always 
recognized and used by the law and the Government and that 
the standard is always spoken of as gold and silver coin. 

The Independent Treasury act has always been regarded as 
among our most valuable and satisfactory financial legislation, 
and is considered by all to be the greatest monument that Van 
Buren has left to his credit as a constructive statesman. 

HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As the necessities of the great Civil War will soon inject into 
our financial currency legislation paper money as a circulating 
medium and finally make paper money a legal tender, I may 
possibly be indulged for a paragraph or two—a brief statement— 
on the history of paper money in the United States before 
entering upon the consideration of the Civil War period of 
financial legislation. 

COLONIAL TIMES. 

In colonial times all the colonies had issued paper money. 
Massachusetts, in 1690, was the first, closely followed by New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey, all before the year 1711; South Carolina, 1712; Penusyl- 
vania, 1723; Maryland, 1734; Delaware, 1739; Virginia, 1755; 
Georgia, 1760. 

LAND AND LOAN BANE. 

Massachusetts was the first colony to make an attempt to set 
up a bank. In 1715 John Colman, of Boston, proposed whit is 
known as the land bank. He proposed to issue circulating notes 
secured by land. The general assembly defeated the plan. 
Later the general assembly established what was known as the 
loan bank, and in 1739 Edward Hutchinson started a specie 
bank. 

The British Government was opposed to the issuing of paper 
money by the colonies, and by act of Parliament June 25, 1751 
forbid its issue in the colonies, except for current expenses 
among the people of the colonies and for expense to provide 
against invasion. 

DURING REVOLUTION AND UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 

By act of June, 1775, the Second Continental Congress au- 
thorized an issue of paper money for war expenses. For one 
year only paper money passed equal to gold,.but it rapidly de- 
preciated, until at the close of the year 1780 it stood 40 to 1 for 
gold. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 a motion was made to 
give the States power to provide for a limited paper issue, but 
the motion was lost and the express understanding was that 
paper money was never to be used as legal tender. 

In 1780 the Continental Congress authorized an act to redeem 
paper money at 40 to 1, to be refunded by an issue of new notes 
payable in six years in coin bearing 6 per cent notes. 

With this action paper money as a circulating medium passed 
out of existence in our history until the legal-tender act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862. 

THE CIVIL-WAR PERIOD OF FINANCIAL LEGISLATION DOWN TO SPECIE RE- 
SUMPTION, JUNE 1, 1879. 

A large part of the great public debt caused by the Civil War 
is still with us to be met by the taxpayers of the country. All 
know why the debt occurred, but why the debt was placed 
against the Government almost three times higher than it 
actually would have been on a coin basis of cost to the Govern- 
ment and the financial legislation that enabled it to be so com- 
puted an@ placed against the Government to be met by taxation 
of the citizens of the country is a most interesting study. 
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The tremendous daily cost of the Civil War presented to Con- 
gress and to the Secretary of the Treasury a new problem 
which could not be met by former methods. 

GOLD AND SILVER ALWAYS COIN IN OUR HISTORY. 


It should be remembered that from the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution up to the Civil War nothing but 
coin—and coin had always been held by the Treasury and by 
the Government to mean gold and silver alike—was ever a 
legal tender for public debts. 

SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENT. 

The empty Treasury, the constant demand for war expenses, 
together with the Mason and Slidell affair and the possibility 
of England recognizing the Confederacy, caused the suspension 
of specie payment on December 31, 1861. 

Congress met, therefore, to devise some other circulating 
medium of legal tender outside the gold and silver coin. The 
financial problem, therefore, became to the Government the great 
momentous overshadowing question of the Civil War. 

LACK Of SKILLED FINANCIAL LEADERS. 

Ex-Gov. Chase, of Ohio, was the new Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Spalding was chairman of the House Committee on Finance. 

Stevens was chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. 

It is meant as no reflection on these great men when it is 
stated that it is to be regretted that neither of them were 
possessed of great financial training or ability. 

Chase at first had refused the offer to be appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury because, as stated by him, of his lack of finan- 
cial experience and training. 

Spalding had been connected with a small bank. 

Stevens had had little or no financiai experience or training. 

This great tremendous financial problem was thus thrust 
upon and left largely to be worked out by these three untrained 
men, for in the entire Congress of thut day there appeared to be 
few, if any, better qualified. It was remarked by the press of 
that day that there was sore need of a Hamilton or a Gallatin, as 
these times of all times demanded some great financial genius. 

Chase began by consulting the bankers of the United States, 
and as a result two schemes were proposed: 

First. To sell the bonds of the United States at the highest 
market price. 

Second. To make paper money a legal tender for public debts 

It is worthy of notice here to remark that the first plan, 
which text writers now agree should have been the one adopted 
by the Government, was proposed to Secretary Chase by James 
Gallatin, a son of the great financier before mentioned. 

The Government, under the lead of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, finally chose the latter plan, and started upon the 
policy of issuing paper money as a legal tender. 

HOW AND WHY THD CIVIL-WAR DEBT BECAME SO LARGER. 


During the first period of the Civil War the Government tried 
to prevent suspension of specie payment by two methods: First, 
by issuing Treasury notes of long funding period: second, the 
— put out Government bonds, known as 5-20’s and 
7-30’s. 

We should note here that the interest on these bonds was 
promised to be paid in coin, and that coin at this time of the 
contract between the Government and the money lenders to 
the Government, as well as all through our history, had always 
been construed by the Government and the Treasury Depart- 
ment as meaning gold and silver. No other construetion had 
ever been given by the Government or the Treasury Department 
to the word “ coin.” 

PAPER MONEY MADE A LEGAL TENDER, 

The above efforts on the part of the Government to prevent 
the suspension of specie payment were unavailing. the Govern- 
ment was unable to stem the tide, and finally, as before stated, 
determined upon the policy of issuing paper money as a legal 
tender. 

RAPID DEPRECIATION AND THE SAD EFFECTS ON THE TAXPAYERS OF 
FUTURE. 

Treasury notes soon went down to 37 cents on the dollar, and 
paper money went lower. The result of all this was that those 
who had coin to lend the Government got for every dollar of 
coin: lent the Government almost $3 in return of obligation and 
promise to pay against the Government. In other words, for 
every dollar lent the Government in coin they had in return 
therefor a demand for almost $3 in legal-tender values, and later 
these money lenders got this legal tender 3-for-1 values of 
demand or promise to pay by the Government funded into coin- 
payment bonds. In the end the war debt which was thus 
made and which was placed against the faith and credit of 
the Government, to be paid by taxing the people of the future, 
was almost three times the real debt of the war as measured in 
coin values. 
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Later the money lenders demanded that Congress should re- 
deem the debt in coin when coin was at a premium, principal 
and interest alike. Still later the money lenders demanded 
that Congress should construe coin to mean but one metal of the 
two metals it had always previously been construed to mean, 
and then proceeded to have Congress so legislate that that metal 
should bear a largely legislated premium value. 

A brief list of the leading financial acts of the Civil War 
period is as follows: 

Act of July 17, 1861: An act to authorize a loan of $250,000,000 
in coupon bonds, registered bonds, and Treasury notes. 

Act of “ebruary 25, 1862: First legal-tender act. By this act, 
for the first time in the history of our Government, paper money 
was made a legal tender for debts. 

Act of July 11, 1862: Second legal-tender act. 
lar to the first legal-tender act. 

Act of July 17, 1862: An act providing for postage currency. 

Act of March 3, 1863: Third legal-tender act. This act pro- 
vides for borrowing $300,000,000 for year 1863, $600,000,000 for 
year 1864. 

For this sum Congress was to issue coupon and registered 
bonds. These bonds to be ten-forties. Interest 6 per cent. Spec- 
ified that these bonds and interest to be paid in coi: and to be 
exempt from taxation. 

The second part of the act provides, in addition, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to issue $400,000,000 Treas- 
ury notes. 

One provision in this act stopped the exchange of notes for 
bonds after July 1, 1863. This was a very wise provision, as 
there was evidently a move on the part of the holders thereof 
to fund the whole of the legal-tender notes into bonds, which 
were then rapidly rising at a premium over par. 

Act of April 12, 1866: An act for the singular purpose of pre- 
venting Secretary McCullough from paying off the public debt 
too rapidly. Under the construction put on the word “coin” 
and other favorable legislation, the money lenders did not want 
their money but wanted the obligation against the Government 
to continue as long as possible. 

Act of February 4, 1868: An act to discontinue redeeming the 
United States Treasury notes. 

NECESSITY FOR AND CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LEGAL-TENDER ACTS. 


As legislation growing out of the legal-tender acts of Congress 
became a burning political issue during and for a long time 
after the Civil War, a word as to whether their issue was a 
necessity or not, and also the Supreme Court’s conflicting de- 
cisions as to their constitutionality, may be appropriate to 
record in passing. 

As to the advisability of this method of providing for the ex- 
penses of the war, it has already been noted that text writers 
generally pronounce it a mistake. As to whether it was neces- 
sary is a matter of individual opinion. It can hardly be said 
to have been a necessity in the sense that there was no other 
plan presented or open to the Government to meet the emer- 
gency. 

CONFLICTING DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT IN REGARD TO THE CON- 
STITUTIONALITY OF TH®H LEGAL-TENDER ACTS. 


The fact that the legal-tender acts of Congress were from the 


This was simi- 


first generally regarded as unconstitutional was either waived | 


or admitted, but justified as a war necessity. 

Secretary Chase later, when Chief Justice, held that the 
legal-tender acts were unconstitutional. 

The constitutionality of the legal-tender acts three times 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States and was 
decided by that court once unconstitutional and twice consti- 
tutional. 

The action of the Supreme Court in these conflicting decisions 
is most interesting to note. 

The cases were as follows: 

THE First CAse. 

_ STYLE OF CASE—HBPBURN AGAINST GRISWOLD. 
Statement of case and decision of the court: 
June 20, 1860, Hepburn gave Griswold promissory note for 

$11,250, payable February 20, 1862. 
March, 1864, Hepburn, having been sued on the note in Louis- 


1867. 


ville, Ky., tendered payment in United States notes which were | 


made a legal tender by the act of February 25, 1863. 
Griswold refused this payment because, compared to the 
yalue. in gold at the time, it would amount to only about $7,000. 


tender act of February 25, 1863, had not been passed, and that 
at the time of the contract:of the loan, therefore, gold and 
silver were the only legal tenders in the United States. 
The Chancery Court of Kentucky decided for the plaintiff, 
Griswold then took his case up to the Court of Errors of Ken- 
tucky. 
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| lative acts placed a premium yalue upon. 
Griswoid’s plea was that at the time of the loan the legal- 
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The Court of Errors of Kentucky reversed the Chancery Court 
of Kentucky and decided in favor of the defendant. 

Hepburn then carried the case to the Supreme Court. 

The Supréme Court, in 1869, decided by a vote of four to three, 
the Supreme Court being then composed of but seven members, 
that the legal-tender act of February 25, 1862, was unconstitu- 
tional. Ex-Secretary Chase was now -Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and in his decision reversed 
a which he held when Secretary of the Treasury in 

Chief Justice Chase delivered the majority opinion of the 
court and was sustained by Justices Nelson, Clifford, and Field. 
Dissenting opinion by Miller, Davis, and Swain. 

SECOND CASE. 
STYLE OF CASE—PARKER AGAINST DAVIS. 1872. 


Justice Gray delivered the opinion of the court. 

Parker being under contract to convey land to Davis for 
certain sums of money, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
ordered Davis to pay into court the sum of money called for in 
contract and ordered Parker to issue deed for said lands to 

avis, 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts decided in favor of the 
defendant, Davis. 


i ag carried the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
states. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, now composed of 
9 members, by a vote of 5 to 4 overruled the former decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in its first deci- 
sion in the Hepburn v. Griswold case, and decided that the legal- 
tender act was constitutional as a war measure. It will be 
ee that this decision left the subject uncertain as to the 
uture. 

Justice Strong delivered the majority opinion of the court. 

THIRD CASE. 
CASE—JUILLARD AGAINST GREENMAN. 


Statement of case and decision of the court— 

This case arose out of a certain transaction in the sale of 
cotton. Greenman offered Juillard United States notes in pay- 
ment of same. The case was carried to the Supreme Court of 
Lg — States from the United States Circuit Court of New 

ork. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by a vote of 8 to 1. 
Justice Field dissenting, decided March 3, 1884, that the legal- 
je see acts were constitutional, both in time of peace and time 
of war. 

Justice Gray delivered the opinion of the court. 

THE EFFECT OF LEGAL TENDER ON GOLD. 


Mr. Chairman, time does not permit me to review the many 
important financial legislative acts of this period. I shall be 
compelled to content myself with a general statement covering 
the general tendency of them all as a whole. 

It should be observed in passing that the effect of this legal- 
tender legislation was to depreciate the currency, more than 
double the war debt, and cause gold to continually rise in 
premium above par. 

In 1862 gold stood at 134. In 1864 gold reached its highest 
point and stood at 285 and then slowly and steadily declined. 
until on December 17, 1887, gold again touched par for the first 
time since before the Civil War. At 12 o'clock and 27 minutes, 
December 17, 1887, $10,000 in gold was sold at par-at the gold 
stock exchange in New York City. 

The first legal-tender act promised payment of interest in 
coin, but made no promise as to the payment of the principal. 

The third legal-tender act promised payment of both principal 
and interest in coin. 

The aim and purpose from this on of much of the financial 
legislation was to have the Government obligations of all kinds 
funded into Government bonds, payable in gold or its equivalent. 

The advantage of this subsequent financial legislation was, 
therefore, generally with the money lenders for the legal-tender 


STYLE or 1884. 


| acts thus funded more than doubled the amount received by the 


lenders for their original loan to the Government, made the pub- 
lie debt higher and harder to meet by taxation on the people; 
while it enabled the money lenders, in addition, to largely ab- 
sorb and corner the coin money—gold—that these same legis- 
Thus in reality pay- 
ing the money lenders almost three to one in coin that had a 
legislated added purchasing power in the markets of the United 
States. The famous act of 1878, against silver coin, frequentiy 
referred to as “The crime of ’ 73,” and the act of February 29, 
1887, retiring the silver trade dollar and other like financial 
legislation, were all measures tending in the same. general 
direction 
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Mr. Speaker, it is rather difficult for one whose sympathies 
are with the great mass of taxpaying people of the national debt 
rather than with the money lenders of that debt to give a his- 
tory of the financial iegislation of this period without saying 
some things which might seem partisan, and as that is not the 
intention of this review, I have passed by without comment the 
many funding legislative acts, and the acts dealing with the 
status of silver coin, and have limited my observations to point- 
ing out the general tendency of the financial legislation of this 
period. 

THE SILVER AGITATION. 

I have also purposely omitted any discussion of the silver agi- 
tation of a later period because the same was political and not 
legislative. However, two singularly strange incidents may be 
recorded—one has happened, and the other may happen. 

The first is this: 

The advocates of silver lost while at the same time their basic 
principle won. 

The basic principle in the argument for silver was the abso- 
lute necessity for a larger per capita circulating medium. 
While the fight for this principle was on no other method was 
known to human knowledge whereby this could be accomplished 
other than to restore silver to its ancient and honorable posi- 
tion which it had always held as coin demand payment. 

The advocates of silver lost. Shortly afterwards there hap- 
pened what no mortal man could have foreseen. A wheat 
famine, covering more than one-half of the wheat-growing 
region of the world, in which region lived more than one-half 
of the human race, made a trade demand upon us and brought 
the trade money balance largely in our favor. Closely following 
this came the discovery of great quantities of gold in the Klon- 
dike. And thus by these two unexpected methods the larger 
circulating medium was brought about in a way undreamed of 
by mortal man, so that in this unexpected way the silver advo- 
cates lost their fight while winning their cause. 

The other singularly strange incident that may happen in the 
future is this: 

Those who want a single standard, and that standard built 
upon the searcer metal because it is the scarcer metal, may be 
compelled in the future to transfer their love and allegiance 
from gold to silver, for when Alaska is developed, as developed 
it must be some time, that great undeveloped wonderland of the 
world has and will furnish such an immense and inexhaustible 
supply of gold that the gold supply of the world is likely to ex- 
ceed the silver supply of the world, and the flood criers of the 
future will be compelled to cry out against a flood of gold 
rather than a flood of silver. 

ALASKA HOLDS THE GOLD SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 

England, by a wiser policy than ours, in developing the Trans- 
vaal is from that country furnishing 40 per cent of the world’s 
supply of gold. 

When the United States becomes wise enough and sensible 
enough to develop Alaska, Alaska will be able to furnish 50 per 
cent of the world’s supply of gold, as well as open up home- 
steads for ten to fifteen millions of people of virgin cheap farm 
homes. 

PERIOD OF SPECIH RESUMPTION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

By act of Congress, January 14, 1875, Congress provided for 
specie resumption to begin January 1, 1879. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much regret that time compels me to 
omit a review of this period without even mention of the great 
financial acts for funding the public debt and those great finan- 
cial acts regarding silver coin like the Bland-Allison measure 
and other great silver legislation of this period. 

Neither will I have time to call attention to recent financial 
legislation like the Vreeland bill and the Aldrich bill. 

I shall come at once in closing to the present financial legisla- 
tion now under the consideration of this Congress, the Glass 
currency bill. 

THE PENDING GLASS CURRENCY BILL. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I invite your atten- 
tion to a few brief observations on this present great construc- 
tive measure now before this House, the Glass currency Dill. 

A GREAT CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURE. 

First. I desire to state that the Glass currency bill is a great 
constructive financial measure. 

Lay this currency bill down on your study table side by side 
with any of the great currency bills of the past in our history 
and study it in critical comparison with the greatest of them 
and it will compare favorably with the greatest financial meas- 
ures ever presented in this country or any other land. 

It maps out a great constructive financial policy for the pres- 
ent needs and future development of the United States. 
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IT IS FAIR TO ALL THE PEOPLE AND IS A PEOPLE’S BILL. 

Next, I wish to observe that one of the best things about this 
bill, if not the best thing about it, is that it is fair to all the 
people and it is essentially a people’s bill. 

It can not be truthfully labeled a bankers’ bill, made by bankers 
for bankers, or a bill to conserve or serve any special interests 
of any kind. 

It is fair to all the people, and therefore not unfair to the 
bankers or to any other class, as a elass. 

In fact, if there ever was a currency measure proposed in 
this country that could be properly called a currency bill by 
the people, of the people, and for the people, the Glass currency 
bill as presented by. the Democratic caucus to this Congress at 
this time is that bill. [Applause.] 

A BILL FOR THE TILLERS OF THE SOIL AND THE LABORERS. 

Next I observe that we have here a bill for the tillers of the 
soil and the laborers. 

For the first time in our history we have prepared a financial 
measure that reaches down with currency legislation to the 
tillers of the soil and the laboring masses. The farmers and 
laborers will find this bill their friend in time of stress and 
need. I was one of those who was glad to see farm products in- 
cluded in this bill as a basis for credits and loans to the farm- 
ers, and that feature of the bill is a great step, in my opinion, 
in the right direction. ; 

With this measure we only need the future legislation in- 
tended and promised by the Democratic Party on farm and 
rural credits to give us the best currency system for the farmers 
and laborers and the common middle business man enjoyed by 
any nation on earth. 


OTHER STRONG FEATURES OF THE BILL. 


Other strong features of this bill that will appeal to all the 
people and commend the measure as wise, fair, and desirable 
are: 

First and foremost. It places our money system—the lifeblood 
of trade and the people’s prosperity—into the hands of the peo- 
ple’s representatives, chosen from among the people, a board 
of uninterested arbitrators who can do exact justice to all the 
people and to the banks and business interests as well, tending 
thereby to bring about a better understanding and confidence 
where before has existed suspicion and often strife 

And here is the great overshadowing distinction between this 
bill and the proposed Aldrich bill: 

The Aldrich bill proposed to hand over to the representatives 
of the banks, thereby to the banks themselves, the fate and 
keeping of our currency medium, and thereby the fate and hap- 
piness of the welfare of the people. 

The difference between this bill—the Glass bill—and the 
Aldrich bill is the difference between aims and purposes headed 
and moving in opposite directions. 

Second, and almost equal in importance. It will forever pre- 
vent the drawing in and massing together of the money from 
all over the United States at Wall Street, New York, for 
speculating and gambling purposes, or for operating that des- 
picable system of inflating and selling, then wrecking and 
buying, that has caused bankruptcy of solvent honorable busi- 
ness, blasted homes and fortunes, and even strangling the very 
Government itself into bond issues in the past. 

Third, and coequal with the others. It will tend to largely 
prevent and, we trust, make impossible real or handmade 
panics in the United States. 

Fourth. It gives the farmer and honest business man access 
to money when he needs it. 

This great Government of the United States that rests so 
largely upon the farmer and laborer proposes, in this measure 
to assist him, in times of need, rather than permit him to be 
oppressed in times of need, as formerly. 

The bill, therefore, prevents Wall Street from drawing the 
money away from the country when and where needed. 

The bill gives authority to make farm loans based on agri- 
cultural products. ; 

The bill seeks to prevent gambling in farm products. 

The bill puts the farmer, the laborer, and the little business 
man all on the same level with and equal with big business 
in any financial favors that can be properly granted by the 
National Government, 

The bill restrains the avarice of wealth and encourages 
honest investment and honest enterprise by offering a helping 
hand and a place of refuge to which to flee from the attack of 
the despofler. 

WHY THIS MEASURE IS ENTITLED TO DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT. 


Mr. Chairman, no human effort can be perfect, but we can 
honestly claim for this bill that it is an honest effort to correct 
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the wrongs and injustices of the past, to redeem our promises 
to the people, and give to the country an honest financial system, 
fair to all the people, rich and poor alike. 

If any Democrat has any doubts about any part of this bill, 
he can well afford to resolve them all in favor of the bill when 
he considers that it has the unqualified support of the four 
most illustrious, trusted, and eminent Democratic leaders in the 
Nation. 

Our illustrious President, who has won and holds the respect 
and admiration of his countrymen and the world, who has met 
and measured up to every delicate emergency with such great 
consummate skill and patriotic ability as to challenge the praise 
and receive the applause of all the people, and whose influence 
for better things is felt around the world. [Applause.] ; 

His great Secretary of State, William J. Bryan, whose master- 
ful management of that great office as the Nation’s premier so 
richly justifies the expectations of all his friends who have loved 
him and followed him with unexcelled devotion all these years. 
[Applause. ] 

The great Speaker of this House, grand old Democratic 
CHAMP CLARK, whose name has been a synonym for Democracy 
for 25 years in all parts of the United States, and whose white 
plume, like that of Henry of Navarre, is always seen in the 
front of the battle wherever Democratic battles are waged. 
-[Applause. ] 

The trusted, loved, and respected leader on the floor of this 
House. Oscak UNDERWOOD, a2 man on whose intellectual brow 
the fires of genius brilliantly burn and of whom I can fittingly 
paraphrase Halleck’s lines: 

None knew him but to love him, 
Or name him but to praise. 

[Applause.] 

And I want to say that when these four illustrious Democrats 
all join in singing the praises of this bill in one harmonious 
strain it makes most sweet and exquisite music to Democratic 
ears. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure and an honor to serve under 
such leadership—a leadership that is moving forward to bet- 
ter laws and higher plains of life and justice in the affairs of 
men and nations; a leadership that can hear the heartbeats of 
humanity above the clinking of the coin; a leadership that can 
recognize that the greatest asset and defense a nation can have 
is strong, contented, industrious, God-fearing working men and 
women and realize the truth of the poet’s statement— 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

And it is the most hopeful sign of our times that leaders of 
all parties are striving to put the welfare of the man above the 
material profit of the dollar. It is very gratifying to see this 
bill secure such great support from so many members of the 
Progressive Party. Some of us have been here, willingly, since 
the first day this Congress convened, ready always to help to 
bring to all our countrymen the benefits of the magnificent pro- 
gram mapped out by our great President. 

It is to be hoped that the other coordinate branch of Congress, 
the Senate, will be able to differentiate between due delibera- 
tion and dull delay, so that we can soon, in the fullness of that 
joy of duty well done, meet our constituents with every promise 
redeemed by enacting these great measures into law. 

And when we have enacted into law the great tariff bill, as 
passed by this House, and this great constructive currency bill, 
as presented to this House, we shall have served our country- 
men so that it will always be regarded as an honor to have been 
a Member of this Congress; for if these two great measures are 
what we intend them to be, and fervently hope they may prove 
to be, we shall have had the proud honor and privilege of having 
a part in passing the greatest and most beneficial legislation 
enacted in a third of a century. 

This House has realized the full obligation of every promise 
made the people and has fully measured up to its duty with an 
honest effort to redeem every promise made the people. 

If there is any failure, the blame must rest elsewhere and not 
on those who have labored long, earnestly, and faithfully in 
this House to carry out the expressed mandate of the people 
and the solemn obligation implied in an election to this body. 

We have intended to legislate so that we might lift the burden 
from the back of labor—so that the poor, with renewed hope, 
could lift up their heads into the sunlight of hope and thank 
God and take new courage. We have intended to legislate so 
that we might subdue the privilege of organized wealth, prevent 
legalized theft, and stop avarice from eating the bread produced 
by the sweat of honest toil. [Applause.] 

We have intended to legislate so that we might invigorate all 
honest business—unchain the limbs of honest enterprise so that 
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in peace and safety they can sail the sea of any human industry 
without fearing the black flag of a pirate crew. 

In truth, to make life a little sweeter, toil a little lighter, the 
poor man’s home a little happier, and the world a better place 
to live upon. 

We want to enact such laws as will help men more and more 
to be brother helpers in the race of life and less and less heart- 
less destroyers, and thus have the laws of this great Nation 
patterned after the devine law of love and justice, in the spirit 
of the golden rule, which, translated into the human law govern- 
ing the daily business affairs of men, means, I think, in this 
great world in the race for life, special favors to none and equal 
opportunities to all. [Applause.] 

REFERENCES. 


For the benefit of the reader or student wishing to investigate 
this subject, the following texts consulted in the preparation of 
this address are herewith listed and recommended: 

Dunbar’s Laws on Currency. 

Bolles’s Financial History of the United States. 

Elliott’s Report on the Financial System. 

American State Papers, 5 volumes, on finance. 

Debates in the Constitutional Convention. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


The Writings of Jefferson, Hamilton, and Gallatin. 
Madison’s Notes. 


Adams’s History of United States. 

Hiidreth’s History of United States, volume 4, 

Von Holst’s History of United States. 

McMaster’s History of United States. 

Clark and Hall, History of the Bank. 

Life of John Sherman. 

James G. Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congress. 

Speeches—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Sherman, Bland, Bryan, 

Benton’s Thirty Years in United States. 

Taussig’s History of Tariff. 

Sunset Cox’s Three Decades of Federal Legislation. 

Reports by Treasury Department. 

Messages by Presidents. 

National Currency Acts of Congress. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Samurent W. SmirH]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, this debate. which 
is sure to be a memorable one in the annals of the American 
Congress, would be much more interesting, instructive, and in- 
spiring if the action of the Democratic caucus had not already 
disposed of this proposed legislation in advance of any discus- 
sion in the House. 

It is in no spirit of criticism or unkindness that I call atten- 
tion to the fact that never before since the formation of the 
Government has there been such a complete surrender of the 
individual representative rights and privileges of Members as is 
shown by the Democratic Members of this House in the passage 
of the tariff bill and as is proposed in the passage of the cur- 
rency legislation. 

Practically every Democrat in the House, if the press has 
correctly reported the proceedings of the Democratic caucus, has 
surrendered his right to offer amendments to this bill, save 
the 14 members of the Banking and Currency Committee. For 
illustration, there are six Democratic Representatives from the 
State of Oklahoma, where they have a law guaranteeing all 
bank depositors, and I am informed that while it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory the people of that State would not consent to 
its repeal. 

Suppose a constituent of one of the Democratic Members 
of that State were to send him an amendment to this bill pro- 
viding for a guaranty of all bank deposits, the Member would 
have to write his constituent and say, “I can not do it; I have 
surrendered my rights as a Representative; I have delegated 
the same to a Democratic member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee,” and then what would happen if no Democratic 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee would offer 
the same? 

I do not believe the people will or should sanction this 
course of procedure upon the part of any Member of any party. 
If so, let us do away with representative government, and legis- 
late entirely by caucus. 

I regret that this bill should have been made a party measure, 
for there was no necessity for such a course. Members of all 
parties were and are practically a unit in agreeing that we 
should have a more elastic currency; that there ought to be 
better means of rediscounting commercial paper and a more 
effective supervision of the national as well as State banks, 
and in the main are agreed on many of the provisions in this 
bill, and I think it would have given much better satisfaction 
throughout the country if there had been no attempt to make 
it a political measure. 

My time, like most Members who are not on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, is limited; therefore I shall not attempt to 
discuss the bill in detail, except to say that the bill is not en- 
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tirely to my liking, but I am inclined to vote for it in the hope 
that it will be further improved when it comes to us from the 
other end of the Capitol for final action. 

I think the bill is lacking in this most essential thing—that 
there is no provision guaranteeing bank depositors. I know 
that many bankers are opposed to it, but they should not be. 
Some favor it, but do not feel free at this time to express them- 
selves. All should favor it for it is just and right, and I believe 
the day is rapidly approaching when it will be the law in most 
if not all of the States. 

It is quite the custom throughout the country for banks to 
porrow money from State and county treasurers and from other 
sources and guarantee the same. Will some one explain why 
the individual depositor should not enjoy the same privileges 
and be given a guaranty for his deposits? It may not be 
deemed wise at this time to add such a provision to this bill. 
I know that it would be practically useless for a Republican to 
offer such an amendment, in view of the action of the Democratic 
caucus. However, you insist in this bill that the Government 
shall guarantee the bank note. Why should not the banks 
guarantee all bank depositors? Do this, and money will come 
from all the hiding places. 

I fully realize the great opposition there is in this body to 
this proposition, but I am not discouraged nor dismayed. I 
have been in Congress long enough to witness as much or more 
opposition to the reduction of express rates, railway-mail pay, 
the abolition of railroad passes, telegraph and express franks, 
the establishment of rural free delivery, postal savings banks, 
and parcel post. All these and many more have been accom- 
plished to the great satisfaction and advantage of all the people. 

In passing I want to call attention to another matter that is 
dear to my heart, namely, postal telegraph. 
be some one or ones to bear the brunt and take the criticism, 
and there are at this time those who object to the control of the 
telegraph by the Government in any form, but the light is shin- 
ing brighter and brighter, and there are growing evidences every 
day that after all the years of discussion something in the way 
of practical legislation is soon to be accomplished. 

The night-letter and day-letter telegrams are doing much to 
convince the people that if the Government does not own the 
telegraph it certainly ought to further regulate it in the inter- 
ests of the people, to the end that we may have cheaper rates 
and better service. 

I find this plank in the Democratic national platform of 1908: 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law to regu- 
late under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
rates and services of telegraph and telephone companies engaged in the 
transmission of messages between States. 


This is certainly a step in the right direction. 

I fully realize that the honor of introducing and passing such 
a bill will not be accorded to any one in the minority, and I 
therefore hope that some Democrat will introduce such a bill 
and that it may be speedily enacted into law. 

I have said that some bankers already favor the guarantee 
of bank deposits. I desire to read a letter from one of these. 


First STATE AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Howell, Mich., June 17, 1913. 
Hon. S. W. Saura, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of June 15, and take great pleasure in 
replying thereto. 

The ideas that I entertain concerning guaranty of bank deposits 
is derived from the operations of the Livingston County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. This is an organization of farmers. Has been in 
operation about 40 years for the purpose of insuring their property 
against loss and damage by fire and lightning. Their paid officers 
consist of a secretary having a salary of about $800 a year, a board 
of five directors who are compensated by the day for the little work 
they are called upon to do in the way of adjusting losses, and a re- 
eeiver in each township who collects assessments. 

During the years the farmers have maintained their insurance 
for a small fraction of the amount charged by old line companies. 
They never have any considerable cash in their treasury and make as- 
sessments once and sometimes twice a year, the assessments being 
so small that they do not notice them. I can well remember when 
strong arguments were made against such insurance. Mr. A thought 
his neighbor Mr. B too careless and Mr. C might burn his property 
to get the insurance. Time has obliterated those arguments. 

We have in Michigan a very efficient banking department of the 
State government, and I believe there has been no bank failure in 
Michigan nor any loss suffered by depositors in more than two 
years, and I do not think there will be any loss to any depositor 
in State banks in many years in the future. National banks are 
under a like supervision, which I think is quite efficient. It is not 
the duty of State or national governments to guarantee bank de- 
posits. They have enough else to do. It is the duty of banks to 
absolutely protect depositors, and the smallest depositor should have 
as absolute protection as the largest. 7 . 

The banks combined are perfectly equipped to protect depositors. 
Now, when a bank fails or shows any conditions of insolvency the 
bank commissioner is authorized to intervene, take possession of the 
bank and take steps to wind up its affairs. 

I should like to have the Federal Government give its bank depart- 
ment ample power to levy an assessment upon all national banks, 
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upon some pro rata method, to raise sufficient funds to meet any 
deficit in any bank unable to pay its depositors in full. This done 
by some scheme of assessments, and I now say, based upon past his- 
tory, the assessments would be so small as to cause no embarrassment 
whatever. The States would each work out their own guaranty 
upon the same plan. 

I have heard a wise city banker exclaim that it was not right to ask 
the careful, safe banker to insure the reckless and vicious, but that 
is the old argument that has been exploded relative to life and fire 
insurance long ago. 

Certainly if the bankers can not trust one another why should the 
people do so? Again I have heard the same banker say that anybody 
could start a bank under such conditions and his depository be as safe 
as another. That is not true under such conditions any more than 
now. Granting of new charters now is, and always can be, controlled 
and regulated to meet the best needs of existing conditions. Probably 
existing banks could not be compelled to accept this modification of 
their charters, but new banks can and I do not believe the old banks 
could or would or would think they could afford to fail to promptly 
accept these wise provisions. Assessments, in my opinion, would be 
less for many banks than they are now paying to various bonding 
companies to guarantee various municipal and other corporate de- 
posits. By this scheme no assessments at all would be made until a 
necessity existed for the protection of depositors, and, as I have stated, 
if bank failures are no more frequent in the future than they have been 
in the past these assessments would be trifles. Bank failures will not 
be as frequent in the future as they have been in the past principally 
because of the efficient supervision of the departments. 

If there is a reasonable argument that can be advanced against this 
method, I should like to hear it. I do not believe one can be made. 

The other question respecting the source from which sufficient circu- 
lating medium can be obtained in times of stringency is very closely 
allied with the bank guaranty. 

We have in this country at the present time a sufficient amount of 
circulating medium to meet our requirements. The notion seemingly 
entertained by some that this circulating medium leaves the country 
at intervals so as to create a stringency is the height of folly. It 
does not do anything of the kind. The only time we have a stringency 


is when our people become frightened and hide the money—commence 


hiding it in great vaults. From this the disease spreads until it reaches 
the old stocking and the cellar. So that, as I see it, what is needed is 
a provision that will not allow that hiding to distress the business 
interests of the country. If I am correct in my statements, the remedy 
will not have to be applied to any great extent, but the knowledge 
that we have the remedy ready for use will keep conditions usually 
normal. 

The remedy I suggest is this: The power to coin and’*issue money 
should be strictly a governmental function. Most of our business is 
done on credit, and value is based upon credit in a large measure. 
The only true value is that which grows out of the ground or is dug 
from beneath its surface. When money goes into hiding and when 
the people will not allow the people to use the circulating medium in 
earrying on the business of the country, then there should be a tem- 
porary means of forcing the horders of money to release it. That, I 
believe, should be done in this way: If the Federal Government, through 
its Treasury Department, would issue and loan to national banks what- 
ever money they required at a rate of interest, say, double the current 
rate, and which they could secure with municipal bonds of the species 
now acceptable by the United States Treasury to secure postal-savings 
deposits. This would at once put the national banks in a position 
where fright of its depositors would not close their doors, and the 
national banks could in turn, if necessary, assist their correspondent 
State banks. mee ; 

The high rate of interest under such conditions paid for the loan 
would be willingly and gladly paid, and would with equal force insure 
the early return of the loan. 

In fact. I believe this reguiation might be in force for months and 
years without a dollar being called for. The knowledge to our banks 
and to our people that such salutary provisions had been arranged 
would be the quieting powder that would be almost a sure preventative 
against that mental disease known as panic. - 

You have my permission to use my communications to you in any 
manner that you see fit. : : 

W. P. Van WINKLE. 


Very respectfully, yours, 

So that you may know more of the gentleman whose letter 
I have just read, I want to say that he is the president of a 
successful bank at Howell, Livingston County, Mich., who has 
given the subjects referred to in his letter a great deal of 
thought and study; is an able lawyer, in politics a Democrat, 
and a citizen who enjoys the respect and confidence of all who 
know him. 

It is of the greatest importance that the supervision of na- 
tional and State banks be brought to thé highest state of per- 
fection. When this is done, it must be self-evident that the 
loss to depositors as well as from all sources will be very small. 
Let us insist and persist until the supervision of banks reaches, 
as near as possible, perfection, and then bank failures will be 
things of the past and there will be less and less fear and no 
objections from any source about guaranteeing depositors. 

A short time ago a banker called my attention to the fact 
that he believed there was something wrong in the management 
of another bank and he promptly called the attention of a bank 
examiner to the same, who immediately visited the bank, and 
whose visit proved a very timely one in the interests of all 
concerned. I have been thinking more and more that it might 
be an excellent thing if the banks were compelled to guarantee 
the depositors, and in this way they would each, in a measure, 
have a supervising eye over each other, which might prove 
of lasting benefit to the banks as well as to the depositors. 

When we‘borrow money at the bank it has the right and privi- 
lege to feel and know that the security which we give is of 
such a high order that the money which we received will be 
returned a hundred cents on the dollar, principal and interest. 
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Why should not the depositors enjoy the same right and privi- 
lege when he deposits his money with the bank? 

Recently there was a bank failure in Michigan of a State 
bank with a capital of $20.000 in which the cashier, during a 
period of about six years, wrongfully took more than $100,000. 
During this time he successfully evaded the scrutinizing eye 
of several bank examiners; but now that it is over and it is 
known how it was done it will be easy to amend the law so that 
this can not occur again in Michigan. Our banking laws, like 
many others, are still imperfect. I am not a banker, but I be- 
lieve it is possible, and I hope that some banker, business man, or 
some one will work out a plan whereby there can be a guaranty 
to all bank depositors and a law that will give general satis- 
faction, and he who does this will receive the everlasting thanks 
of a grateful people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to my col- 
league from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the charge is 
frequently made that our banking and currency laws are the 
worst in the world. That they are inadequate, both to meet the 
requirements of the financial world and to properly safeguard 
and protect the interests of the people, is unquestionably true. 

There is an insistent demand for the reform of these laws. 
One great reason for this demand is that abuses have grown up, 
either under law or because of the want of legal restrictions to 
prevent them, by which the great masses of the people have been 
forced into financial slavery. 

Money is a social necessity; therefore every phase of life is 
affected by our monetary system. It affects society collectively ; 
it affects every individual, no matter what his occupation or 
station in life may be. 

Any power that can control the money and credits of a nation 
is dangerous and is capable of absolutely enslaving and pauper- 
izing the millions of those who toil for a livelihood. 

That such a power does exist in this country has been gen- 
erally believed for a long time. It fs commonly termed the 
Money Trust. 

President Wilson, while governor of New Jersey, said: 

The greatest monopoly in this country is the money monopoly. So 
long as that exists our old variety and freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the question. The industrial nation is con- 
trolled by its system of credit. This is the greatest question of all, 
and to this statesmen must address themselves with an earnest determi- 
nation to serve the long future and the true liberties of men. 

The Money Trust became a subject of much discussion in the 
press of the country. Political speakers found in it an interest- 
ing theme. The people began to wake up to the importance of 
it. Public sentiment was aroused to such an extent that it 
became imperative that some action be taken to relieve the 
people from the bondage of financial slavery. 

MONBY-TRUST INVESTIGATION. 

Finally a resolution was introduced in the House providing 
for an investigation of the subject. 

It was alleged that a small group of financiers had acquired 
such control of some of the great financial and industrial cor- 
porations of the country that they were, in a large measure, 
the masters of the finances of the entire country. It was said 
that they were able to use the funds and property of the great 
national banks and other moneyed corporations in the leading 
money centers to control the security and commodity markets; 
to regulate the interest rate for money; to create, avert, and 
compose panics; to dominate the New York Stock Exchange; 
and by virtue of their associations and business connections to 
wield a power over the business, commerce, credits, and finance 
of the country that was despotic, dangerous, and intolerable. 

Further, that national banks and other moneyed corporations 
have been used for the promotion and exploitation of speculative 
nterprises and in acquiring stocks of other banking institutions, 
and that the funds of these institutions have been used to absorb 
competitors. 

In other words, that the banks and moneyed institutions were 
in many instances being diverted from their normal functions 
and legitimate purposes and were being used as instruments in 
the hands of a few small groups of financiers for their own 
selfish purposes, to the end that they might grow richer, having 
absolutely no regard for the rights, interests, or necessities of 
the whole people. 

A resolution was adopted in the House authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to make an investigation of 
the so-called Money Trust. The resolution was very broad in 
its terms, giving authority to inquire into the matters referred 
to, all questions relating thereto, and many others, 

A subcommittee of 11 members was appointed by the Banking 
and Currency Committee to conduct the inquiry. The Demo- 
cratic members were Hon. A. P. Pujo (chairman), Hons. W. C. 
Brown, R. L. Doucuton, J. A. Daugherty, J. F. Byrnes, G. A. 





NEELEY, and myself, and the Republican members were Hons, 
ao. MecMorran, E: A. Hayes, F. BE. Guernsey, and W. B, 
eald. 

The committee began hearing testimony on May 16, 1912, and 
concluded its labors on February 28, 1913. 

The committee cared nothing for suspicions, surmises, or in. 
sinuations as to the existence of a “ Money Trust,” but it was 
after facts. In order to get at the facts it was necessary to 
call as witnesses those who were on the inside. Nearly every 
witness was a member of the crowd that was under investiga. 
tion. The most eminent financiers, the largest speculators, the 
boldest manipulators of speculative enterprises, the most active 
participants in the effort to concentrate the control of the 
wealth of the country into the hands of a favored few wera 
called to testify. So there can be no contention that the con- 
clusions of the committee are based upon testimony that came 
from witnesses prejudiced against wealth or tainted with a 
spirit of anarchy or socialism or inspired by any feeling of 
ill will or desire for revenge for some fancied or real injury. 

I am glad that I served on this committee. It gave me the 
opportunity to see and hear these men, to learn at first hand the 
methods used by them in acquiring such wonderful control 
over the finances of the country, and also to have an insight into 
their views of the ethics of business. 

All the testimony was interesting; much of it was startling; 
some of it was disgusting. 

Interesting, because it had to do with a subject that is of vital 
importance to every citizen; startling, because it told a story 
that shows that while the people of this Nation are politically 
free they are financially enslaved; disgusting, because it proves 
that many of the great financiers of the country are governed 
solely by the lust of lucre; that they have made “ gain their 
master idol”; that in business affairs they have no sense of 
fairness, of common honesty, or moral shame. 

Listening to the testimony of some of the witnesses—big men 
of Wall Street—it occurred to me that they might very well 
say of themselves, in the language of the Prophet Isaiah: 


I have removed the bounds of the people, and have robbed their 
treasures, and I have put down the inhabitants like a valiant man. 
And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people; and as 
one that gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth; 
and there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 


peeped. 

The testimony taken by the committee made several thousand 
pages of printed matter. It will, of course, be impossible for 
me to review this great volume. The inquiry relates particu- 
larly to clearing-house associations, to the New York Stock 
Exchange, and to the concentration and control of money and 
credit. I shall refer briefly to some of the most important fea- 
tures of these subjects. 

CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS, 


Clearing-house associations have been organized in many of 
the large cities. They are unincorporated institutions. Certain 
banks in a city, through the officers, get together, form the 
association, and formulate rules for its government. 

In New York City only banks with a capital of $1,000,000 are 
permitted to join. Other banks with a less capital, that are 
termed nonmember banks, are allowed to clear their checks 
through member banks. These nonmember banks have no voice 
in the management of the association. 

The primary object of the association is to facilitate the col- 
lection of checks by banks in the samé community. This object 
is both legitimate and useful. Mr. Sherer, manager of the New 
York Clearing House, stated that it would be a practical impos- 
sibility to conduct a large bank without clearing-house facilities. 

That this privilege of clearing is of value to small banks is 
unquestionably true, but the “financial aristocracy” of Wall 
Street is unwilling to recognize any bank that is not in the 
million-dollar class. In Chicago the only requirements are that 
the bank shall be incorporated, either under the State or Na- 
tional law, and that it shall be solvent. One of the bankers of 
that city testified that recently a special effort had been made 
to get every bank to become a member. 

The true function of a clearing house is to give a meeting 
place for representatives of all banks entitled to the privilege, so 
that each bank may deliver the checks that it holds against the 
other banks and receive in exchange the checks drawn against 
it, the difference in amount being paid in cash. This results in 
a great saving of time, expense, and labor, and reduces the risk 
of carrying large sums of money from place to place. 

However, the clearing-house associations have exercised other 
powers than simply to exchange checks and pay balances, 
Although they have nothing to do with out-of-town checks it 
was learned that 91 associations require members to charge @ 
specified rate for collecting such checks, under penalty in many 
of them of the payment of a fine for the first offense and expul- 
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sion for a second offense. This is an abuse that ought not to be 
tolerated, as it stifles competition and is prejudicial to com- 
mercial intercourse. 

Some of these associations not only regulate exchange charges, 
put claim the power, and doubtless exercise it, to say to whom, 
for what amounts, and on what collateral loans shail be made 
by members. 

“That these associations have enormous power is indicated by 
the testimony of Mr. Sherer. He was asked, “If some day the 
clearing-house committee took it into its head that they did not 
think that a bank was a proper member they could end it, could 
they not?” to which he replied: “ Yes; they could take away any 
pank’s privilege.’ He said further that “banks have been 
closed because the clearing house has withdrawn their privi- 
lege”; also, “that the rumor that the clearing-house privilege 
has been withdrawn is sure to cause a run on a bank.” 

An illustration of the effect of the withdrawal of this privi- 
lege is found in the failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. It 
had a eapital of $750,000, and therefore was not allowed to be- 
come a member of the Clearing house, but was forced to make 
its clearances through the Bank of Commerce, which was a 
member bank. Under the rules the Bank of Commerce had the 
right to give the trust company notice that it would refuse to 
clear for it any longer. This notice was given and the bank 
was forced to close its doors the next day, which started the 
panie of 1907. 

This action was taken although the bank was entirely sol- 
yent, a8 was shown by the fact that on its reorganization it 
paid its debts in full and had a surplus over. 

Another example of power of the clearing house to destroy 
solvent banks is found in the treatment accorded the Oriental 
Bank, which was a member of the association. It was clearing 
for two or three other banks, and the committee gave it notice 
that it must cease to do so, and forced the president of the 
bank to resign, although upon an investigation being made of 
the Oriental, at its request, it was clearly shown that it was 
entirely solvent. 

Later the Oriental took out clearing-house certificates, as did 
all the banks during the panic, depositing therefor collateral to 
the amount of more than two dollars for one. Afterwards, and 
before the panic was over, notice was given this bank and others 
in like condition that these certificates must be retired in a 
very short time. This fact was published in the newspapers 
and so excited the depositors that a run was made upon the 
bank and it and three other banks were forced to close their 
doors within a day or two. 

Mr. Hepburn, one of New York’s great bankers, said that this 
action of. the clearing house was “a great mistake.” Mr. 
Kelly, the president of the bank, called it “a tragedy of 
finance.” It was, because every one of the banks was solvent 
and paid all its debts. 

As I have said, these associations are unincorpcrated. They 
are not regulated by law and the courts have no jurisdiction 
ever them. No matter how many “sad mistakes” are made. 
no matter how many “tragedies of finance” are enacted, the 
victims must suffer, without any relief from the courts. It 
clearly appears from what has been said that they exercise 
powers too important and far reaching to be beyond the regula- 
tion and control of law. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

It has been said that the New York Stock Exchange is 
“probably one of the most important financial institutions in 
the world.” There can be no doubt that it does exercise a very 
powerful influence over the finances of this country. It is a 
market place for the stocks, bonds, and other securities of 
corporations. 

The exchange is not incorporated and makes its own rules 
and regulations without any restrictions of law. Its member- 
ship is limited to 1,100. No one can join except where there is 
a vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or expulsion of a 
member, or by the purchase of the seat of a member. Member- 
ship is much sought after, as is indicated by the fact that 
$86,000 has been paid for a seat. 

The exchange has become a great factor in the hands of the 
gambler and manipulator. It is just as legitimate to have a 
market place for corporate securities as it is to have one for 
agricultural products or any other commodity. ‘The evil con- 
sists in the fact that its operations are not restricted to the 
purchase and sale of securities just as actual commodities are 
bought and sold, but it is used very largely for the purposes 
of gambling. The committee appointed a few years ago by 
Gov. Hughes, of New York, to investigate the exchange, said 
in its report that— 

It is uaquestionable that only a small part of the transactions upon 


the exchange is of an investment character; a substantial part may 
be yarn as virtually gambling. 
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The exchange does not work according to any fixed law. The 
natural law of supply and demand has no place in the philosophy 
of the exchange or of the operators of Wall Street. The thing 
most unexpected by the public is most likely to occur, yet noth- 
ing rarely ever happens except what has been carefully studied 
out. No general ever planned and prepared for a great battle 
with more care than do these men on the inside when they are 
preparing to manipulate the market in order to fleece the public. 

The right of any system or organization that affects the 
finances of the entire Nation to exist depends in a large meas- 
ure upon its honesty. I quote again from the report of the 
Hughes committee: 

In its nature it is in the same class with gambling upon the race 
track or at the roulette table, but is practiced upen a vastly larger 
scale. Its ramifications extend to all parts of the country. It involves 
a practical certainty of loss to those who engage in it. But for a con- 
tinuous influx of new customers, replacing those whose losses force them 
out of the “ Street,” this costly mechanism of speculation could not be 
maintained on anything like its present scale, 

Speculation does not create wealth. One of the evils that 
grows out of operations in Wall Street is that it takes vast 
quantities of money to New York City, withdraws it from the 
lines of productive activity, and ties it up in speculative enter- 
prises. Honest business suffers, monetary conditions are dis- 
turbed, and panics often result. 

During that period of the year when there are no crops to 
move there is money lying idle in the banks. This money is 
sent to New York, where it is used by the speculators, and when 
it is needed to move crops it frequently can not be had. This 
necessarily affects the prices of agricultural products. It means 
lower prices, and is therefore hurtful to the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

The producer may suffer; low prices but scantily repay him 
for his toil; but the gambler cares little for this. His ouly 
thought is to have money with which to carry on his nefarious 
schemes, so that he may continue his operations that add noth- 
ing to the real wealth of the land and are utterly unfruitful 
and unprofitable to anyone but himself. 

One of the practices of Wall Street that is productive of much 
harm is what is termed “short selling.” By this is meant that 
a person sells what he does not own, hoping that the price will 
decline and that he can buy at a lower figure and thereby make 
a profit. As indicating harm that might come from this kind 
of business, I quote from the testimony of one of the prominent 
men of New York: 

Q. What is the purpose of “short selling” ?—A. Generally speaking, 
te make a profit. 

Q. To make a profit by what process?—A. By repurchasing the 
“short selling” at a declining price. 

Q. That is by selling a security that you have not got and cambling 
on the proposition that you can get it cheaper than the thing that is 
sold.—A. That is the usual process 

Q. Do you mean to say that if there is a panic raging it is a de 
fensible thing for a man under the circumstances to sell stock that he 
has not got with the idea of getting it back cheaper?—A., I do think it 
is defensible. I certainly think it is defensible. 

Q. You know that that would simply accentuate the fierceness of the 
panic, do you not?—A, It could not be otherwise. 

It is the opinion of this man, which is simply illustrative of 
the general sentiment of Wall Street, that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to add to the fierceness of a panic if the gamblers can 
profit by it. 

Panics bring wreck and ruin; they bring suffering and mis- 
fortune; by them men are driven to suicide; people are thrown 
out of employment; women and children go about the streets 
with hungry, haunted looks upon their faces; men lose the 
earnings of a lifetime; and the hopes of manhoood are de- 
stroyed; all] these things must come that the man in Wall Street 
may prosper. 

A terrific indictment, but one which very truly states the 
ease, is made by a gentleman writing on this subject, when he 
said in referring to the operators on Wall Street, that “ They 
have become simply forged-steel teeth on the feeding cylinder 
of the Wall Street thrashing machine, gathering and feeding 
the harvest into its clutch to be flayed and torn that the golden 
grain may be separated to swell the granaries of the already 
overrich, the chaff to be tossed aside, the straw returned to 
the people to fertilize their soil for another harvest; only the 
scattered gleanings of the fields are left to feed the toilers.” 

Power joined with privilege necessarily creates selfishness and 
wickedness and as a result frequently bring ruin, misery, and 
despair. There is no more shameful page in our history than 
that which shows that the Government has allowed such an 
institution with the power to blight and destroy, the power to 
affect the finances of the entire country, to grow up wholly 
unregulated and uncontrolled by law. 

The Money Trust investigating committee has made some 
very strong recommendations on this subject. Following those 
recommendations I have introduced a bill which is now pending 
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and will be considered at the regular session. If it is enacted 
into law it will, in my judgment, relieve in a large measure, 
if not entirely, many of the evils that have resulted from the 
illegitimate operations of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
will result in bringing relief to people throughout the whole 
Nation. I shall not discuss that bill at this time, but intend to 
do so when it is under consideration. 
CONTROL OF MONEY AND CREDIT. 


The question that was more fully investigated than any other 
by the committee was that relating to the concentration of the 
control of money and credit. It was charged that a great power 
had grown up that had such control over the finances of the 
country that it could depress prices, affect and fix the wages of 
labor, regulate interest rates, and in many other ways exert 
baneful and hurtful influence. 

After a careful consideration of the testimony the committee 
reported— 

That there’ is an established and well-defined identity and community 
of interest between a few leaders of finance, which has resulted in a 
great and rapidly growing concentration of the control of money and 
credit in the hands of these few men. 

As to the methods of effecting this control, the committee said 
that it is done— 

First. Through consolidations of competitive or potentially com- 
petitive banks and trust companies, which consolidations in turn have 
recently been brought under sympathetic management. | 

Second. Through the same powerful interests becoming large stock- 
holders in potentially competitive banks and trust companies. This is 
the simplest way of acquiring control, but since it requires the largest 
investment of capital, it is the least used, although the recent invest- 
ments in that direction for the apparent purpose «amount to tens of 
millions of dollars in present market values. i 

Third. Through the confederation of potentially competitive banks 
and trust companies by means of the system of interlocking directorates. 

Fourth. Through the influence which the more powerful banking 
houses, banks, and trust companies have secured in the management of in- 
surance companies, railroads, producing and trading corporations, and 
public-utility corporations by means of stock holdings, voting trusts, fiscal- 
agency contracts, or representation upon their boards of directors, 
or through supplying the money requirements of railway, industrial, 
and publie utilities corporations, and thereby being enabled to partici- 
pate in the determination of their financial and business policies. 

Fifth. Through partnership or joint-account arrangements between a 
few of the leading banking houses, banks, and trust companies in the 
purchase of security issues of the great interstate corporations, accom- 
panied by understardings of recent growth—sometimes called “ bank- 
ing ethics ’—which have had the effect of effectually destroying com- 
petition between such banking houses, banks, and trust companies in 
the struggle for business or in the purchase and sale of large issues of 
such securities. 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, 

The most interesting part of the testimony on this subject was 
that relating to interlocking directorates. It was developed 
that 18 large banks and trust companies, all but 5 of which are 
located iu New York City, had directors in 152 of the largest 
corporatious. ‘These corporations included banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, express companies, railroad com- 
panies, steamship companies, manufacturing companies, includ- 
ing the International Harvester Co., the United States Rubber 
Co., the National Biscuit Co., and many others. These 18 finan- 
cial institutions have 180 firm members and directofs. In the 
aggregate they hold 385 directorships in 41 banks and trust 
companies, having total resources of $3,832,000,000 and total 
deposits of $2,834,000,000; 50 directorships in 11 insurance com- 
panies, having total assets of $2,646,000,000; 155 directorships 
in 31 railroad systems, having a total capitalization of $12,- 
193,000,000 and a total mileage of 163,200 miles; 6 directorships 
in 2 express companies and 4 directorships in 1 steamship com- 
pany, with the combined capital of $245,000,000 and a gross in- 
come of $97,000,000; 98 directorships in 28 producing and trad- 
ing corporations, having a total capitalization of $3,583,000,000 
and total gross annual earnings in excess of $1,145,000,000; and 
48 directorships in 19 public-ntility corporations, having a total 
capitalization of $2,826,000,000 and a total gross annual earning 
in excess of $428,000,000. In all, 746 directorships in 134 corpo- 
rations, having total resources of $25,325,000,000. 

It was further shown that J. P. Morgan & Co. have 23 direc- 
torships in 15 banks and trust companies, having total resources 
of $1.406,000,000 and deposits to the amount of $989,000,000; 4 
directorships in 4 insurance companies and a controlling stock 
in another, having total assets of $1,249,000,000; 20 direc- 
torships in 12 transportation systems, having total capitaliza- 
tion of $4,379,000,000 ; 12 directorships in 7 producing and trad- 
ing corporations, having a total capitalization of $1,989,000,000 
and gross annual earnings in excess of $899,000,000; and 4 
directorships in 3 public-utility corporations, having a total capi- 
talization of $1,013,000,000. In all, 63 directorships in 39 cor- 
porations, having total resources of capitalization of $10,036,- 
000.000. 

Without going into such detail as to the other 17 banking 
institutions it will be sufficient to give a concise statement as 
to the aggregate number of directors and the assets of the 
corporations in which some of them are interested. The First 
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National Bank of New York has 89 directors in 49 corporations, 
having total assets of $11,393,000,000. The Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York has 160 directors in 76 corporations, having total 


.assets of $17,342,000,000. The Bankers’ Trust Co. has 113 di- 


rectors in 55 corporations, having assets of $11,184,000,000, 
The National City Bank, of New York, has 86 directors in 47 
corporations, having assets of $13,205,000,000. The National 
Bank of Commerce has 149 directors in 82 corporations, with 
assets of $18,165,000,000. The Chase National Bank has 67 
directors in 48 corporations, with assets of $11,527,000,000. 
The Astor Trust Co. has 144 directors in 63 corporations, with 
assets of $14,416,000,000. The New York Trust Co. has 74 
directors in 47 corporations, with assets of $12,408,000,000. 
The members of this group do not have such extensive affilia- 
tions, though some of them are quite large. 

In addition to these directorships many of these institutions 
have directors who are also voting trustees in some of the largest 
manufacturing and public-service corporations, to wit, in the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., International Agricultural Co., Inter- 
continental Rubber Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., and many railroad companies. By means of the system of 
voting trusts the right to elect the directors and thereby dictate 
the policy of the company is placed in the hands of these men. 

Because of the power given by voting trusts and interlocking 
directorates there is hardly a railway corporation or large manu- 
facturing establishment that is not dominated and controlled 
by this small group of financiers. While their holdings in many 
of these corporations is often small, yet they control them, 
because the corporations must look to the bankers for their 
capital. The bankers absolutely dictate to them as to the 
issuance of their securities. These securities can only be handled 
by large banking houses, and there is a rule among them that 
one bank shall not interfere with another in the handling of 
the securities of a customer; therefore competition is shut off. 
This means a higher charge for money to use in business; con- 
sequently it means a higher price for commodities or service 
which is paid for by the public. 

These financiers exercise their power to shut off competition. 
They control “big business.” No large corporation can be 
organized without their consent. No issuance of corporate 
securities of any volume has been made in years that was not 
handled by thjs crowd, and Mr. Morgan stated that no railroad 
had been built during the past 10 years that would compete for 
business with an existing line. They believe in cooperation; 
they oppose competition. Cooperation for the general good is one 
thing, cooperation for selfish ends is another. With them it is 
the same old story of the trusts and combines; the purpose is 
to rob and oppress the public. 

The most striking instance of the immense profits of these 
great banks is that the First National Bank of New York. 
On January 1, 1901, it had a capital stock of $500,000. The net 
profits of the bank for the succeeding 12 years amounted to 
$61,000,000. In 39 years its dividends aggregated 18,500 per 
cent. It is rather a significant fact that in 1908, the year follow- 
ing the panic, its net profits were more than $10,000,000, which 
is more than twice as much as the net profits during any year 
since 1901. : 

It is not surprising that, having such control, these men use 
it for selfish purposes; nor is it strange that there should be so 
much poverty in the land. Statistics show that there are about 
19,000,000 families in the United States. About 200,000 are rich, 
2,000,000 are well to do, 7,200,000 are poor, and 9,600,000 are 
very poor. More than one-half of these have an annual income 
of $600, while more than 4,000,000 families have an annual 
income of less than $400; yet J. P. Morgan, when asked how 
much stock he owned in one financial institution, said that it 
was only a small amount, about $1,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no war to wage against a man simply 
because he is wealthy. But no man ought to be allowed to 
accumulate riches by robbing and oppressing another. One of 
the great social dangers of the times consists in the disparity 
of condition of our citizenship. There is, as just suggested. a 
wide chasm between the extreme wealth of the few and the 
extreme poverty of the many. 

Mr. Chairman, hours could be spent in reviewing the work of 
the committee, but I shall only refer to the admission of certain 
interested parties to the effect that conditions are such as to be 
a menace to the general public. Mr. George M. Reynolds, a 
Chicago banker, testified that— 


I am inclined to think that, the concentration having gone to the 
extent it has, does constitute a menace. 


Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, one of the largest bankers in New York, 
testified along the same line: 
Q. Have you been an interested observer of the concentration and 


—* of money and credit in New York in the last few years?—A. I 
ave. 
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Q. You have seen it grow very rapidly, have you not?—A. Yes. 

@. And you have seen it drift into fewer and fewer hands, have you 
not ?—A. It has drifted into fewer and fewer corporations. 

The testimony of Mr. George F. Baker, who is president of one 
of the largest banks in New York, was also heard on this 
subject: 

Q. I suppose you would see no harm, would you, in having the control 
of credit as represented by the control of banks and trust companies 
still further concentrated? Do you think that would be dangerous ?— 
A. I think it has gone about far enough. 

O. If it got into bad hands it would wreck the country ?—A. Yes; but 
I do not believe it could get into bad hands. 

Q. So that the safety, if you think there is safety im the situation, 
really lies in the personnel of the men?—A. Very much, 

Q. Do you think that is a comfortable situation for a great country 
to be in?—A. Not entirely. 

The recommendations of the committee on the question of the 
concentration of control of money and credit, so far as it re- 
lated to bapking, included the subjects of consolidation of 
banks, interlocking directorates, interlocking stockholdings 
amongst banks, voting trusts in banks, cumulative voting in 
election of directors, security holding companies as adjuncts to 
banks, fiseal-agency agreements, underwriting of securities, in- 
vestments in bonds, the conduct of officers and directors of 
banks, and publicity of assets and stockholders. 

It was shown by the testimony that each one of these matters 
is an element in the system that has developed and makes pos- 
sible the Money Trust. Legislation along the lines suggested in 
the report of the Pujo committee will break the power of this 
Money Trust. I have introduced a bill on this subject, follow- 
ing the recommendations of the committee, and I trust that it 
will have consideration at the regular session. 

THE GLASS CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss for a short while the currency 
bill. It does not meet my ideas on the subject in many par- 
ticulars; but as it will, in my judgment, relieve the situation 
somewhat I shall support it. My study of the subject has led 
me to the conclusion that the great need of the country is 
“banking” reform rather than “currency” reform. Some of 
the provisions of the bill touch upon the former question. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


The bill provides that the continental United States shall be 
divided into not less than 12 districts. There will be a Federal 
reserve bank in ench district. The stock of this bank will be 
held by the member banks in the district, as none but banks 
are allowed to subscribe for or hold this stock. 

There will be a compulsory association of all national banks— 
that is, every national bank must subscribe for stock in the 
reserve bauk within one year or surrender its charter as such— 
and a permissible association of State banks, savings banks, and 
trust companies, provided they comply with the provisions of 
this act. 

No Federal reserve bank can be organized with a paid-up and 
unimpaired eapital of less than $5,000,000. Each member bank 
must subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank 
2 sum equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock of the subscribing 
bank. 

iach Federal! reserve bank shall have nine directors, and they 
are divided into three classes—A, B, and C. 

Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen 
by and be representative of the stockholding banks. 

Class B shal) consist of three members, who shall be repre- 
Sentative of the general public interests of the reserve district. 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be desig- 
nated by the Federal reserve board. 

Directors of class A will be chosen in the following man- 
ner: The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve banks will classify the member banks of the district 
into three groups. Each group will contain one-third of the 
banks of the district. The bill provides that each bank of the 
Federal reserve district shall call a meeting of its board of 
directors and shall elect one of its own members as a district 
reserve elector. The name of the elector shall be certified to 
the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank. The chairman prepares lists of all the electors thus 
named by the banks in each of the three groups and transmits 


one list to each elector, who is entitled to select from among | 


the names on the list one name, not his own, as representing 
his choice for Federal reserve director in class A. 

Directors of class B are chosen by the same electors, ex- 
cept that they must be selected from a list of names furnished 
one by each member bank. It is provided that they shall be 
fairly representative of the commercial, agricultural, or in- 
dustrial interests of their respective districts. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 

The general supervision of all the Federal reserve banks is 

civen, the Federal reserve board. This board will consist of 
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Seven members, including the Seeretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who shall be members ex officio, and four members chosen by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
It is provided that of the four appointive members not more 
than one shall be selected from any one Federal reserve dis- 
trict, and that the President shall have regard to a fair repre- 
sentation of different geographical divisions of the country. The 
powers of this board are very comprehensive. They will have 
the right to examine into the accounts and books of affairs of 
all the Federal reserve banks, to require reports from them 
showing assets and liabilities, amount of reserve and the nature 
and maturities of paper, to require one reserve bank to discount 
for another, to suspend reserve requirements, to supervise 
and regulate the issue and retirement of reserve notes, to sus- 
pend officials of reserve banks, to appoint receivers for such 


| banks, and to perform all duties specified or implied in this act. 


The prime purpose of the bill is to furnish an elastic currency. 
President Wilson, in his message to Congress recently, said: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and corpo- 
rate dealings. 

There has been much written and spoken on the subject of 
elastic currency. It seems to be pretty generally agreed among 
financiers and students of the money question that under the 
present system our currency lacks elasticity. It is said that 
there are tides in the course of trade like there are in the sea; 
and that oureeurrency does not expand and contract in response 
to the trade tides. 

What is needed is to put our currency system on a stable, busi- 
nesslike, and permanent basis, giving it elasticity, yet so safe 
guard it as to prevent inflation of credits. 

The principal defect of our national-bank system is the rigidity 
of its note circulation. In a broad sense the volume of notes is 
regulated not by the wants of trade, not by the amount or kind 
of commereial paper offered for discount, but by market price 
of United States bonds. 

Even if the bonds were sufficient in amount and satisfactory 
in price the note circulation would still be lacking in the 
elasticity which should characterize a good system. 

By elasticity is meant the capacity to increase or diminish 
in volume in accordance with the needs of the community and 
simultaneously therewith. 

Where there is the power of elasticity, the amount of notes 
outstanding at any time will depend not upon the volition of 
either the banker or the depositor but upon the public demand. 
And there is no criterion of these demands so correct as the 
quantity of business that is done. 

There are some seasons of the year when a greater quantity 
of currency is needed than at other times in ogder to take care 
of business, and these ebbs and flows vary in different localities 
and in different trades. 

The demand is for a currency that will be at all times respon- 
sive to those immediate needs and that will keep pace with the 
business and growth of population of the country, meet every 
crisis, and when the crisis is safely passed go back for cancella- 
tion, so that there will be no inflation. 

Our national-bank currency does not possess the property of 
elasticity. It remains for long periods nearly uniform in 
amount. In many of the great countries of the world these 
seasonal demands for currency are recognized, and there is an 
outflow and inflow of notes corresponding to the need for them. 

This rigidity of our banking system produces alternations of 
speculation and of stringency and extreme fluctuations in the 
rate of interest. The losses to the country because of these 
things can not well be caleulated. 

PROVISIONS FOR ELASTICITY. 

The issue of notes must be made primarily through the Fed- 
eral reserve board, and it is provided that said “ notes shall be 
obligations of the United States and shall be receivable for all 
taxes, customs, and other publie dues.” 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, 
make application to the local Federal reserve agent for these 
notes and must accompany the application with a tender of pre- 
seribed seeurity. 

This collateral security consists ef notes and bills of exchange 
arising out of commercial transactions. Such notes and bills of 
exchange are confined to those “ issued or drawn for «gricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been or may be used for such purposes.” 

The Federal reserve board is given the right to define the 
character of this paper within the meaning of the act. How- 
ever, it is specifically provided that “such definition shall not 
include notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carry- 
ing or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, 
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nor shall anything herein contained be construed to prohibit 
such notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural 
preducts or other goods, wares, or 
eligible for discount.” 

The element of elasticity is given by these provisions. The 
only criticism that I have to make of this part of the bill is 
that I do not think that the time of the maturity of the paper 
secured by agricultural products is quite long enough. How- 
ever, as the borrower must deal directly with the local banker, 
who knows him personally and who will likely be ready to 
extend any reasonable accommodations, he will, under ordi- 
nary conditions, be able to get an extension or renewal of his 
paper. 

This will enable the producer to borrow money from the local 
bank on his agricultural products and thereby enable him to 
hold them for higher prices. The bank of his community will 
be anxious to extend these accommodations, because the note 
will be readily rediscounted at the reserve bank, and because 
it will share in part in the prosperity of the individual producers 
that comes from his security the highest market price for his 
product. 

PANICS. 5 

The proponents of this bill claim for it that it will materially 
lessen the chances of financial panics, if it does not entirely 
prevent them. 

No stronger argument could be made in its favor; and if the 
argument be true, there is nothing that could be said for it 
that so popularizes it with the people. . 

The primary cause of a panic is the fear of the people that 
they can not get cash for their bank deposits. Just as soon as 
they. realize that the bank will pay on demand their fears are 
allayed and the panic is over. By having the reserve bank to 
rediscount their paper the local bank can readily meet the ye- 
quirements of their depositors, which will do much to allay 
any fear that may arise because of the probability of the bank 
being unable to meet the demands upon it. 

History shows that we have never had @ panic that did not 
originate in New York. 

In the panic of 1907 we saw the entire industrial system of 
our country shaken and disturbed by the storm and stress of a 
great financial panic; values were unsettled; business was para- 
lyzed; confidence was destroyed; industry was dormant; thou- 
sands of honest toilers were out of work and their families were 
suffering for the very necessaries of life. 

What caused it? We were in the midst of prosperity. Every- 
thing was in abundance; the fields were yielding great crops; 
the mines were yielding immense wealth; the factories were 
running to their full capacity. 

The essential factor and prime cause of a commercial crisis 
is speculation, leading to inflated prices and the piling up of 
debts based upom such inflation which the debtors can not pay. 

Speculation thrives in New York more than anywhere else. 
The great reason for this is due to our system of reserves. 

Under the present law the country banks are required to keep 
a reserve of 15 per cent, only 6 per cent of which is required to 
be kept in their own vaults. The remaining 9 per cent drifts 
very largely to Wall Street banks, where it is loaned in large 
suins to the speculators. 

The piling up of these deposits or reserves in the New York 
banks lowers the rate of interest and incites speculation. 

Speculators may bid up the price of stocks and the rate of 
interest at the same time, until a climax is reached. Then a 
reaction will come, stocks will fall, margins will be exhausted, 
traders will be sold out, banks begin to fail, and the panic is on 
at full blast. 

Under the present law 15 per cent of the deposits of a country 
bank are required to be held for the protection of its depositors. 
However, three-fifths of the reserves may be deposited in banks 
in reserve or central reserve cities. 

As there are only three central reserve cities, New York being 
one, these surplus reserves naturally concentrate there, because 
the banks can draw interest on them, while if kept at home they 
lie idle in the vaults and produce nothing. 

We will understand the great opportunities afforded the 
speculator for obtaining funds if we consider the way the sys- 
tem has been worked to gather the money of the country and 
store it in the Wall Street banks. 

One great bank is the approved agent to receive deposits of 
the lawful money reserves of 1,071 national banks. Another 
great bank receives deposits from 1,802 country banks, another 
from 3,108, another from 478, another from 919, another from 
615, and still another from 1,233. 

Thus it will be seen that the reserves of nearly all the na- 
tional banks are deposited in New York. 

On the face of the law on the subject of reserves, it appears 
that a reserve is required to be kept for the protection of the 
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depositors, but in reality, as I believe, the law was enacted for 
the benefit of the great banks of Wall Street. 

Whether. this be true or not, it is certainly true that the Sys- 
tem has been used to gather in constantly increasing milliong 
into those banks. 

The ability of these great banks in New York, through their 
connected interests, to engage in underwriting, to finance promo- 
tion schemes, where the profits resulting from overcapitalization 
represent hundreds of millions of dollars, places them beyond 
let or hindrance from competitors elsewhere in the country. 

Floating the stocks and bonds in overcapitalized transporta- 
tion, traction, mining, and industrial corporations does not 
create wealth, but it does absorb capital. Through the agency 
of the great banks many millions of money belonging to the 
country banks have been tied up. When it has been needed and 
called for by the country banks it has been impossible to get it. 

The reason for this is that so much money is tied up in stock 
gamblers’ debts, and it is unavailable because the gambler can 
not convert his stock into cash upon the call of the bank. 

On August 22, 1907, the last call before the panic, the New 
York banks owed the other banks of the country a net balance 
of $410,000,000. The report for December 3 shows a reduction 
to about $388,000,000. With all the pressure brought to bear 
on the national banks of New York, the other banks of the 
country were able to draw of their own money only a-little more 
than $20,000,000—only about 5 per cent of what belonged to 
them. They would not have been able to get this much but for 
the fact that the Government deposited about $47,000,000 with 
the national banks of New York. 

This bill provides for the deposit of reserve funds in the 
regional banks. This will prevent the concentration of reserves 
in New York. This is one of the best provisions of the bill, 
as it will lessen the amounts of funds to be used by the gamblers 
of Wall Street, which will have the effect of decreasing specu- 
lation, and thereby diminishing the probabilities ef financial 
stringency and possible panic. 

There was no serious impairment of bank resources during 
the panic of 1907; but there was a serious impairment of the 
confidence of the people in banks, because of their inability 
to meet the demands upon them, which was due, as I have 
suggested, to conditions on Wall Street. 


RESERVES. 


I am opposed to an arbitrary fixed reserve. Ours is the only 
great country that requires it. One of the evils of a fixed 
reserve is that it requires that the bank must hold a reserve 
of 15 per cent, which must either lie idle in the vaults of the 
bank or be sent to a bank in another section of the country. 
In either case the community that produced the money is de- 
prived of the use of it. 

The resources of a bank should be readily available and 
should be devoted to supplying the needs of the commercial 
community. Money was once defined as “a medium of ex- 
change,” but is now used almost altogether for reserve purposes 
upon which to build 2 system of credits. 

The reserve lies idle. It can not serve the purposes of trade 
and commerce. It is a violation of law to use it. In times of 
panie there is a great scramble among the banks to build up 
reserve, which only tends to increase the intensity of the panic. 
By reducing the amount of reserve required and by keeping the 
reserves from concentrating in a few New York banks a decided 
improvement is made over the present system. 

One inherent weakness of this measure is that the Govern- 
ment does not possess the power to put it into effect. It is alto- 
gether optional with the banks as to whether or not it shall be- 
come effective. If its provisions do not suit them, then the law 
is a dead letter. We may rest assured that unless the great 
money power believes that it is to its interest to enter the sys- 
tem that this law will not be put into operation. It seems to 
me that we might devise some laws that would do justice to 
the money power and at the same time see to it that the inter- 
ests of the people are amply protected. 

The powers of the Federal reserve board are very far reach- 
ing. No other board, official, or ruler ever was clothed with 
such authority. It has absolute control over the issuance of 
bank notes. Four of the seven members can say to whom these 
notes shall be issued. It is left to their discretion, and there is 
no power of review or court of appeal. It is with them to de- 
termine the welfare, happiness, and prosperity of every citizen 
of the United States. Discriminations can be made in favor of 
one bank against another or one section or community against 
another. I would prefer to have a law passed that does not 
give such large discretion to a few men. We must risk the 
honesty and good judgment of these men. If they prove un- 
selfish, honest, and of good business judgment. it will be well; 
if not, we will suffer. 


1913. 


The world’s history is full of instances of misplaced confi- 
dence, of ill-used power, of the betrayals of trust. In his mes- 
sage vetoing the bill to recharter the United States Bank he gave 
solemn warning against its powers in the hands of private per- 
sons and against placing any such powers in the hands of the 
President. He said: 

In ridding the country of an irresponsible power which has attempted 
to control the Government, care must be taken not to unite this same 
power with the executive branch. To give a President the control over 
the currency and the power over individuals now possessed by the Bank 
of the United States. even with the matcrial difference that he is respon- 
sible to the people, would be as objectionable and as dangerous as to 
leave it as it is, 

This bill, however, is much better than the Aldrich bill, be- 
cause it provides that the issuance of notes under Government 
regulation rather than by private or banking fnterests. While 
subject to the criticism just made of the possibilities of the 
abuse of power, yet it is less likely to come from governmental 
officials. 

There ought to be some provision for elasticity of currency, 
and it could be made without the organization of reserve banks 
that require such a large capitalization. Under this bill every 
bank must subscribe an amount equal to its capital stock, one- 
half to be paid and the remainder subject to call by the reserve 
bank. This will take from each community a large per cent of 
its money, which can only be replaced by the number borrowing 
from the reserve bank. I would prefer to have money retained 
in the community where it belongs in order to serve the wants 
and needs of that community. In many sections of the country 
there is now a scarcity of money, and this subscription to stock 
the reserve bank will take away capital that is needed to de- 
velop the resources of those sections. 

REFUNDING 2 PER CENT BONDS, 

There are now. outstanding about $750,000,000 2 per cent Gov- 
ernment bonds. It is proposed to refund these bonds, or at 
least those deposited by national banks with the Treasurer of 
the United States as security for circulating notes, into bonds 
bearing 3 per cent interest, payable 20 years after issue and 
exempt from all taxation. Some of these bonds are held by 
individuals. They are not given the privilege of refunding 
their bonds; it is only the banks that have the privilege. This 
is an unfair discrimination. It imposes an unjust burden on 
the taxpayers, as it will mean that it will cost the Government 
in interest on these bonds about $125,000,000 more than it 
would have to pay on the 2 per cent bonds. It is simply a gra- 
tuity to the banks. I can not consent to any such proposition, 
and am opposed to this provision of the bill. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 


The capital stock of the reserve banks is exempted from taxa- 
tion, Federal, State, county, and municipal, except in respect to 
taxes upon real estate. I am opposed to this feature of the 
bill. The bank is organized and operated for profit, and no good 
reason can be assigned to show that the banks should not bear 
their share of the burdens of the Government, just as indi- 
viduals do. The stock should not be taxed by the authorities 
where the regional bank is located, because its capital will be 
drawn, in some instances, from several States; but each member 
bank should pay taxes on the stock held by it. 

EXCHANGE CHARGES. 

The banks have raised serious objection to that provision of 
the bill pertaining to charges for exchange and collection of 
checks and drafts. There is good reason for this objection. 
This is a legitimate charge for service rendered. The Govern- 
ment requires the payment of a fee for its money orders, as do 
the express companies. If it is proper and legitimate on the 
part of the Government, it is equally so on the part of the banks. 
To refuse to allow such charges for the service is unjust to the 
smaller banks and will materially affect their profits. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES. 


Mr. Chairman, I have already called attention to the com- 
munity of interests of a few great banking houses caused by 
interlocking directorates. I voted in the caucus to amend the 
bill so as to prohibit interlocking directorates. A resolution was 
passed deferring the matter at this time and instructing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to bring in a bill on the subject at the 
next session. Under the rules of the caucus I gave notice that I 
would vote in the House to amend the bill so as to prohibit such 
interlocking of directorates. 

My connection with the Money Trust inquiry had convinced 
me that the system of interlocking directorates constitutes 
one of the strongest elements in the formation of the Money 
Trust. By such interlocking, a few men have been able to 
exert great influence in almost every line of industrial activ- 
ity. It gives not only community of interest, but actual power 
of control of vast sums of money. They are able to dic- 
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tate to some of the largest moneyed corporations where their 
deposits shall be kept and with whom they shall do business. 
Having such control they have the power to keep down compe- 
tition by refusing credit. Indeed, it yirtually makes one great 
partnership, whose interest is to keep down competition and to 
kill off competition. ‘There are many such instances. 

The whole object of the system is to form combinations for 
the purpose of controlling big business, to utilize the money of 
the public, bank deposits, against the interest of the public, to 
engage in the business of creating pools, manipulating prices, 
and in many ways placing unjust burdens upon the people. 
I see no reason for delaying action against such a system. 

Another reason why I favor action at the present time is 
that unless there is such a prohibition the Federal reserve 
banks will be organized with the system in full force. To per- 
mit this will simply mean that the Money Trust will organ- 
ize some of the reserve banks and exert a very potent influence 
in the organization of others, and I fear that some of the good 
effects of the bill will be lost. 


LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


Under the present law a national bank is not allowed to loan 
money upon real] estate. This measure provides any bank, 
except those in reserve or control reserve cities, may loan on 
improved and unencumbered farm lands, but not more than 
25 per cent of its capital and surplus. This provision is not of 
very much value, as at present there are about 25,000 banks, 
and over 17,000 of the State banks can loan whatever amount 
they choose on land, while only the national banks are prohib- 
ited from doing so. If all the State banks come into the system 
it will necessarily decrease the amount that can be loaned on 
farm lands. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SYSTEM. 


The farmer receives less returns on his investment than any- 
one else. In 1909 statistics show that the manufacturers had 
invested the sum of $18,428,000,000. They employed 6,615,000 
persons and produced $20,627,000,000. The farmer had $40,000,- 
000,000 invested, while there were 12,500,000 persons employed 
in this work. In 1911 they produced only $9,000,000,000. 

The number of mortgages upon farm lands is increasing. In 
1910 there was a mortgage indebtedness of $3,460,000,000. 
Something must be done to alleviate this condition. In many of 
the foreign countries cooperative credit systems and rural bank- 
ing systems have been inaugurated, which have proven bene- 
ficial to farmers. These systems provide for long-time loans at 
a low rate of interest. 

The matter of interest is a question of great moment to the 
producing class, whose returns are both slow and small. Some- 
thing ought to be done that will give them a lower interest rate. 
It is almost a tragedy that the speculator can get money at 
about one-half what it costs the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and the farmer. It is gratifying to know that an active in- 
terest is being taken in this subject and that the rural-credit 
systems of other countries are being investigated. 

The toiler, the producing class, is the mainstay of any country. 
He is entitled to a just distribution of opportunity; and I know 
nothing better to be done for him than to lift from his back 
the unjust burdens that have been placed upon it by the selfish- 
ness and unscrupulousness of designing men, and to enable him 
te have a just action for his labor. Inaugurate some system 
that will permit him to obtain money at a lower rate of interest 
and the cry of “ Back to the farm” will be answered, because he 
can pay his debts, improve the farm and thereby make life more 
interesting and attractive. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill does what its proponents claim, it 
will bring a large measure of relief. It will improve financial 
conditions very much. However, its effects will be alleviative 
rather than preventive. There is a cancerous growth upon the 
body politic and currency reform will not eradicate the evil. 
This is not said by way of criticism of the bill; but simply to 
say that it is only one of the remedies to be applied. War must 
be waged upon the trusts and combines, speculators must be 
prohibited from gambling in commodities, by which incalcuable 
harm is done to the producer, the power of the Money Trust 
must be broken so that we may be both politically and eco- 
nomically free. If such warfare is successfully waged, this Gov- 
ernment, which is the best “ that ever rose to animate the hopes 
or bless the sacrifices of mankind,” will be filled with a happy, 
contented, and prosperous people. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man frem Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BrumBavucH). The gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, the section of the pending 
measure which appeals most strongly to me is the last one, 
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which provides that “the right to amend, alter, or repeal this 
act is hereby expressly reserved.” 

$y this bill the bankers of the country will be able to inflict 
upon us the present system of highway robbery a little bit more 
humanely than they are doing it at the present time. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocxk], in one of the 
ablest speeches ever delivered upon this floor, expressed my 
views exactly upon this and the other questions upon which he 
touched. The bil! is a palliative and is not a remedy. It is but 
the shortest kind of a step in the right direction. I shall vote 
for it for that reason and not because it gives the American 
people anything like the full measure of relief to which they are 
entitled. 

Is it not astonishing that nearly every Member who has talked 
on this measure has apologized to the House because he did not 
know anything about it? The secret of this wholesale confes- 
sion of ignorance lies in the fact that our monetary system is 
being conducted in a strange and unnatural manner and not 
because the subject would be involved or intricate at all if dealt 
with upon the most elementary principles of honesty and 
fairness. 

Let me give a few figures to show how the public is being 
literally robbed by the banks. The banks of the United States 
own all told approximately $1.500,000,000. They have deposits 
of the people's money amounting to $17.000.000,000. Yet the 
total stock of money in the United States is only $3,500,000,000. 
Think of it! The banks have “on deposit” and loaned out at 
interest, of course, more than five times as much money as there 
is in the United States and more than ten times as much as the 
banks themselves own. 

You have heard of the man who lived off of the interest of 
what he owed. The banks are creating swollen fortunes by 
that very process. They owe the people $17,000,000,000, and 
they have this loaned out at § per cent. 

Talk about doing business on a shoe string! That is exactly 
what the money power of this country is doing. No wonder 
it is under a continual strain; no wonder we have money panics. 

The process by which panics come about is simple A 
national bank opens up for business with $1,000,000 capital 
stock. Soon it has deposits of $10,000,000. The latter it loans 
out, except the small “reserve” of 15 per cent if a country 
bank or 25 per cent if a city bank required to be held in its 
vaults by law. One-third of its depositors conclude they want 
their money for some reason or other. They can not get it. 
The bank has not got it. The result is a panic or a bank 
failure. 

What is the remedy proposed by this bill? It is to permit the 
Lanks to pledge in the hands of a Federal reserve agent the 
notes of those to whom it has loaned the people's money, whetfe- 
upon the Government of the United States will issue to the bank 
Treasury notes to the full amount of such securities, provided 
that instead of helding a reserve of only 15 per cent or 25 
per cent, 2s is required to protect private depositors, the Federal 
reserve banks must maintain a reserve of 334 per cent to re- 
deem these Treasury notes. This gives to the banks the right 
to immediately pay out two-thirds of the Treasury notes re- 
ceived from Uncle Sam, which would, of cours2, enable them to 
pay off their depositors requiring their money. In this way 
panics are to be prevented. It will do the work. I concede 
this bill will prevent money panics. But it permits the money- 
lending elasses to continue to collect unearned millions from 
the farmers and laborers of America annually, just as they 
have been doing in the past, through the 8 per cent method, 
which is usury. 

Do you ask me what the real remedy is? I answer it is to 
provide a real asset currency and not a halfway asset currency, 
based not upon loans to bankers at one-half of 1 per cent, as 
this bill provides, but based upon real estate mortgages and 
Government ‘bonds deposited with the Government as security 
for the issuance of an asset currency to the farmers and in- 
vestors of this country at a fair rate of interest, say 3 per cent 
or 4 per cent, whereby the finances of America would be placed 
upon the most prosperous and stable basis in its history. 

There should be a currency adequate in amount to do the busi- 
ness of the country. The wealth of the United States is $125,- 
000,000,000. Our total money supply at present is only $3,500,- 
000,000, which is less than 3 per cent of the Nation’s totai 
wealth. That is why, with bountiful crops and factories run- 
ning at full capacity, it was possible to have a panic in 1907. 
There is not money enough to do the business of the country. 
The clearing-house transactions last year were $168,000,000,000. 
The transaction of this gigantic volume of business with only 
$3,500,000,000 is equaled nowhere, to my knowledge, except on 
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the occasion when our Savior fed 5,000 men with 5 loaves and 
2 little fishes. 

How easy it would be for this Congress to provide an ade- 
quate currency for the American people and at once bring in- 
terest rates down to 3 or 4 per cent if it only wanted to do so. 

I will explain how this could be done. Our national debt is 
approximately $1,000,000,060. We could provide by law for the 
refunding of this debt, the paying off of the present bonds, and 
the issuing of new bonds to the public, with the provision that 
any person depositing one of the bonds as security should have 
the right to borrow Treasury notes for the full amount, not 
at one-half of 1 per cent, but at 3 per cent. We could make 
these Treasury notes redeemable in gold or its equivalent at the 
Treasury of the United States, just as the Treasury notes we 
are by this bill loaning to the bankers, on security not so good, 
are to be redeemed. The citizen borrowing the money would 
put it in circulation, and when he wanted to redeem his bond 
he could do so with any notes of similar character or other 
lawful money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
right there? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not that proposition just exactly what 
we do for the banker to-day? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. It is exactly the same. 

Let it not be forgotien that we now have loaned to the bankers 
nearly a billion dollars’ worth of Treasury notes, secured by the 
deposit of United States bonds, and the bankers are not paying 
one cent of interest for this gigantic loan. It may be said that 
they are paying indirectly 1 per cent interest, because the bonds 
with the circulation privilege pay only 2 per cent interest, 
whereas the banks could have bought bonds paying 3 per cent 
interest had they not desired this cirenlation or loan privilege. 
But at most it can only be said that the banks are now paying 
the Government 1 per cent interest indirectly for a loan of 
nearly a billion dollars, and all these bonds could be refunded 
and loans provided for directly to the people at 3 per cent upon 
their deposit as security. 

But this is only one method of supplying asset currency to 
the public at 3 per cent which would be as good as gold. 

The other law that Congress should pass is this: The agri- 
cultural lands of the United States, exclusive of houses and 
improvements, are worth $30,000.000,000, or nearly one-third 
of the total wealth of the United States. We should pass a 
law authorizing the Federal Treasury to loan Treasury notes 
to the farmers at 3 per cent up to one-half of the value of their 
farms. thereby making the security the best in the world, and 
in that way plenty of money would be put into circulation. 
These Treasury notes shou!d be identical in terms with those 
we are now loaning to the banks at one-half of 1 per cent, 
to wit, redeemable by the United States Treasury in gold or its 
equivalent. That would preserve the gold standard, would 
prevent any inflation or fiat money, and would take out of the 
clutches of the money changers nearly 100,000,000 honest, hard- 
working American people for whom we are supposed to be 
legislating. 

The farmers are now borrowing approximately $8,000,000.000 
from the bankers, and are paying interest annually amounting 
to $500,000,000, which is equal to the value of the annual 
wheat crop. The annual interest paid by the farmer to the 
banker is more than the cost of the Panama Canal. It amounts 
to $5 per capita of the population of the United States. ‘This 
interest charge does not fall altogether upon the farmer. He 
adds it to the cost of his products and the consumer in the city 
indirectly pays it. This accounts for a large part of the high 
cost of living. 

Many other countries, including Australia and New Zealand, 
are now loaning money to farmers at 4 per cent and 43 per 
cent. Prior to the passage of the farm loan law in New Zealand 
the farmers were paying 8 per cent. Following its passage the 
rate went down at once to 4 per cent and 43 per cent. We 
should not forget that we have much to learn from these new 
countries. We got the Australian ballot, our best weapon in 
behalf of pure government, from Australia. And both Australia 
and New Zealand preceded us in the great reform of equal 
suffrage. 

Suppose the following question was submitted to a referendum 
yote of the American people: 

Shall we loan Treasury notes without limit to the bankers at 
one-half of 1 per cent on commercial paper of questionable 
yalue, or shall we loan these notes to the farmers and investors 
of this country upon Government bonds and 50 per cent agri- 
cultural land mortgages, at 3 per cent? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


1913. 


Does any Member of this House doubt what the answer would 
ye? 7 
: This is not socialism. It is what vill prevent socialism. But 
I xm for laws for the pudlic, no matter from what party they 
come. 

New Zealand is making a profit of millions by loaning to 
farmers. America could build all needed rural roads with the 
3 per cent interest profits. 

Many of the countries of. Europe aid the farmers by- loans. 
It is one method of insuring the national food supply. In this 
country it would mean a back-to-the-farm movement, which is 
so much to be desired. 

I also favor loaning city dwellers United States Treasury 
notes upon their homes upon the same terms. Real estate in a 
highly improved country like ours is the best security in the 
world. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. J. M. C. Smiral. 

Th2 CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garner). The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. J. M. C. Smiru] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I must not claim to be 
authority on finance, because I can not present myself as an 
exponent of great success in that particular adventure. Neither 
do I claim to excel in banks or banking, but just at this par- 
ticular time the subject of our banking and currency laws is 
receiving public attention, and it is soon to be acted upon by 
this body. This may be my excuse for asking your indulgence 
for a few minutes to consider some of the features of our 
financial system. Banking, you know, as carried on in a small 
town is the science of receivirg the money of one man and 
loaning it to another. 

Our banking and currency laws have for a long time engaged 
the attention of this and other sessions of Congress and 
been a subject of much consideration by the financial institu- 
tions and financiers of our country. Of vital and prime im- 
portance to all the people, the producer and consumer, the em- 
ployer and employee, this question also directly affects the pros- 
perity and welfare of our Government itself. From the forma- 
tion of the Republic to the present time a correct system of 
finance, banks, and banking has received marked attention from 
our ablest statesmen and thinkers. It at first engaged the atten- 
tion of Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, later of Jackson, Lincoln, 
Chase, and other men of note and national renown. In an un- 
certain state it is present with us to-day in a complex form, 
and we can not and do not underestimate the financial policy of 
a great Nation. To maintain our standing among the nations of 
the earth our money and currency must be of standard value the 
world over—sound as our statutes, stable as the Government, 
and pure as the flag. It must have the confidence of the people. 
It must do justice to the capitalist, manufacturer, merchant, 
farmer, and to the laboring man. It should be well regarded, 
approved, and recommended by all, with no partiality shown to 
any class, and at all times and under all conditions flow un- 
hampered and unrestrained through the channels of commerce. 
It should be such a system as will place our country on the 
highest pinnacle of sound finance and, like our Constitution, 
serve as a model for all nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that ours is the worst banking sys- 
tem in the world, and-while I have not given full credence to 
that statement, I have long thought it could be improved. Some 
of the defects are patent and other criticisms eliminate them- 
selves into such deep channels of scientific investigation and re- 
search as to border on the mysterious or lose themselves in the 
imagination. It is a complete science and should contain no 
uncertain element. 

Criticism of our present national banking system is made by 
some because it was established as a war measure. That it per- 
formed a noble mission none will deny. 

Many of the older people here to-day know by actual experi- 
ence the condition of the country’s banks and its currency prior 
to their establishment. All was confusion, all was chaos, and 
one taking a wildcat bank bill needed to be ready to start to 
get it cashed before the bank went out of existence. This was 
all changed by the creation of the national banks, and while a 
few have failed, it can well be said that for the volume of busi- 
ness transacted and capital employed the losses sustained 
through them are but a fraction of 1 per cent. Can any other 
kind of business make this good showing? Safe and sound is 
the rule; kind and courteous is the treatment. Millions upon 
inillions are paid into the banks to be called for and paid when 
wanted, the bank doing its full share in establishing confidence 
between man and man. Ali this business is transacted with the 
regularity of a clock and upon a margin so small ‘that it would 
be hardly noticeable in the management of many other kinds of 
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business, and, generally speaking, the same is true of all our 
State banks, savings and trust companies. Their affairs are 
given the fullest publicity, and I think the time will come when 
publicity will have its application to many of the quasi-public 
organizations of our Government, and if by that means watered 
stock and fictitious values be eliminated better results will 
follow. 

“T am in favor of a United States bank,” said Lincoln. The 
nationa] bank came into existence at the time of the Rebellion, 
gave him great aid in his mission, and since, dotted thickly 
among all the people like good neighbors, have fulfilled a useful 
mission. Banking is not making money; it is safeguarding 
money; and when banks were first established they charged a 
fee for keeping it. 

The national banks of our country do not by any means have 
a monopoly of the banking business, and I insert a table of the 
Treasury Department showing that on June 14, 1912, of the 
financial institutions doing a banking business 17.823 were State 
banks, stock saving banks, loan and trust companies, mutual 
savings banks, and private banks, while there are only 7,372 
national banks, and that of the total deposits the national 
banks had only $5,825.400.000, while there were deposited in 
the other banks and trust companies the sum of $11,19S.603.S00. 
The table shows that the reserve of the national banks was 17 
per cent and the combined reserve of the others was 5.1 per 
cent. 


Statement relating to the number, capital, individual deposits. and re- 
serve (cash on hand) of national and cther banks on June 14, 1912. 


‘Num- 
ber. 


Individual 


Class. Capital. deposits. 


Reserve. 





National banks. adi 
State banks.......... 
Stock savings banks 

Loan and trust companies. 
Mutual savings banks.... 
Private banks 


7,372 | $1,033, 570, 600 
459, 067, 000 
76, 871,000 


418, 985, 000 


$5, 825, 400, 00 

2, 219, 977, 00 
842, 897, 80) 
3,674, 578, 00° 
3, 608, 657, 000 
152, 494, 000 


$996, 142, 800 
241, 756,000 
29, 266, 000 
282, 151,000 
16, 186, 000 
7,450, 000 


1,410 
630 


22, 348, 000 
2,010,841, 600 





26, 195 17,024,003, £00 } 1,572,951, 809 





In adopting our financial laws or a financial policy we should 
avoid all chance or even experiments that are of an uncertain 
nature, hold “\st to those principles that have been found 
to be wholesome and sound, and upon their basis rear a struc- 
ture that will last with time, permanent in its character, and 
accomplish the purposes intended. To accomplish this weshould 
first determine without question the defects of our present sys- 
tem and what constitutes safe banking and sound currency. 
Very little complaint is made. about our standard of currency. 
Our credit, which often takes the place of money. is high and is 
firmly established in the public confidence and integrity. It 

vas by credit that we established our independence, for we had 
little or no money at the time of the Revolutionary War. Credit 
was used freely and played a prominent part in carrying on the 
War of the Rebellion. And now nothing should be permitted 
that will cause or tend to cause our commercial credit at home 
or abroad to be tarnished. To impair our public faith is to 
invite public disaster. Embarrassed commercial integrity weak- 
ened the federation of the Colonies, but was fully restored by 
the confederation of States. One of the reasons that our Republic 
holds an exalted position among all the nations of the earth is 
that it has always kept its faith, its promises, and its credit, not 
only to the letter but to the intent and purpose as well. And I 
say without hesitation and fully realizing that this statement is 
counter to high authority that the best standard of money is gold, 
not because gold has an intrinsic value, not because gold of itself 
is the best money, but gold is used as money by the nations of 
the globe. Money is the representative of value and the medium 
of exchange, barter, and trade. Its value depends largely upon 
public confidence, the ability of the Government to make it good, 
and the willingness of the people to receive it and exchange their 
commodities for it. Our money to-day is good the world over, 
and no thought of impairing its value is exhibited in the bill. 

Government, State, and county bonds are good upon which 
to base a currency as long as the credit of the Government, 
State, and municipality is sound and solvent, but who would 
want his fortune or the money received for his products or toil 
based upon the bonds of a nation when that nation is threatened 
or devastated by war? And in very recent years some of the 
great nations of the earth have had their very existence so 
threatened br war and invasion that their bonds would be poor 
security for sound currency or anything else. A staple cur- 
rency good to-day and to-morrow, good in all kinds of peril, 
good at home and abroad, must have its feet resting on a safe 
and sufficient staple standard reserve, and in the present bill 
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I take it that the board of control will see to it that at all times 
all currency issued will be upon a safe reserve. 

The general stock of money in circulation on August 1, 1913, 
in the United States, according to the statement of the Treasury 
Department issued on that day, was: 


And as an example the whole argument is based upon the 
great need of money during the period for moving the crops, 
Upon the face it does not seem needful to change over our 
whole present banking system and create more banks and 
turn over the control of the banking system of the United 








































































Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) ---_...--___ $606, 015, 613 | States to a control board to make our currency more elastic or 

Gold certificates__—_ _- ae 1, 000, 560, 414) to move the crops. Recently we have been shown an e-umple 

eee fees Seren aya" 578, 117 | of elastic currency and the use of it for crop moving, and if 

OREN se LS ES GRATE RET SIT 155, 408, 145 | anyone knows of any crops to move and will report the same to 

Treasury notes of 1890----------------------- ------ on — vee Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the United States Treasury, I am 

ee eee a ee hanes ate SRN 710, 891,001 | Sure he will find plenty of funds available for moving the crops. ’ 
—j| Recently this official placed in the banks of the citr of Wash- 

NR Sh Se, ed oa oe) ee 3, 356, 891, 123 


ington, D. C., $600,000 to move crops, and double this amount 
in the city of Baltimore, while large amounts have beeu dis- 
tributed throughout the United States, if we can rely upon re- 
ports; and when depression threatened and money on call in 
New York City commenced to climb upward, then it was that 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury made the annouwnce- 
ment that there were in the Treasury printed and ready for use 


On August 1, 1913, there were outstanding $759,395,191 of 
national-bank notes, of which amount $47,402,190 were in the 
Treasury for redemption purposes, leaving $710,891,001 in cir- 
culation. There were held in the United States Treasury in 
trust for the security and redemption of the nationai-bank notes 
August 28, 1913, $742.101,800. In bonds, as follows: 































Bane of $028, 4.ner cent. $23, 921, 700 | $500,000,000 of emergency and elastic currency, and that he 
Loan of 1908-1918, er meee. ee ean ea pe would deposit it in the banks to prevent a crisis if need be, and 
pn el BIO. 2 OP RE. cicineecinesntn incisal , 073, § ¢ . . +. : 

Panama, of 1836. 5 per ccat______________________...- 52° 962, 860 | the rates went dowr and the threatened financial depression 


Pansies or A0nk, 2 ger tent. 28; 897,140 | Subsided. Here we have emergency and elastic currency and 


the machinery at hand to use it when need be. This shows that 
emergency currency can now be issued under the Vreeland Act, 
and in that respect the present act seems to bear a close re- 
semblance to the provisions of the Vreeland Act. 

Suppose, for some reason or another now unknown or unseen, 
the Government should withdraw its deposit, just as Jackson 
did in 1833? What then? Or the scheme does not work out 
well and an election should be held upon the issues of repeaiing 
this act, and a majority is elected favorable to that issue. 
What then? To me it would have been better to amend 
our present banking laws by giving vitality to elastic cur- 
rency as the first step. This can be done by allowing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept Government and other 
State, county, and municipal bonds for currency, the same as he 
does now for Government deposits and deposits of postal-sav- 
ings banks for currency, and in times of crisis or panic accept 
bills of exchange and standard commercial paper for currency. 
The bill should contain, in addition to the provisions for loan- 
ing on farm mortgages and the establishment of a savings de- 
partment, the further right to form associations for a system of 
farm credits. 

This can be done without creating a great central bank, which 
President Jackson knocked into a proverbial “cocked hat” 
because of the great power it would place in the hands of a few 
men. Here it is proposed to place the power of controlling the . 
banks and the money of our great Republic in the hands of 
seven persons acting as a control board. If any provision of 
the Aldrich Monetary Commission Act was criticized, it was 
the one creating and intrusting the management of our national 
finances to a board of control. By the terms of this act the 
board is to consist of the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, ex officio, with four other members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. The Aldrich Act pro- 
vided that the board of control should consist of a governor, 
two deputy governors, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, and 15 members to be elected by 
the branch banks, who shall represent the agricultural, com- 
mercial industries, and other interests. In the creation of this 
board there is no improvement over the Aldrich system. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill contains the provisions of law for a 
system of banking and currency. New banking and currency 
laws have been wanted and needed for nearly a generation. 
The people expect currency and banking legislation, but that this 
bill if enacted into law will meet with great favor is very 
problematic. As for me I would prefer to amend our present 
law by extending and enacting into law the provisions of the 
Vreeland Act or similar provisions for issuing currency upon 
safe governmental, State, county, municipal securities and bank 
assets if panic threatened or in times of crisis. Why not? The 
Government now takes State, county, and municipal bonds as 
security for United States deposits and deposits of postal sav- 
ings banks. It is the inherent sovereign right of the Govern- 
ment to coin and issue money. Why turn this right over to the 
dictates of a board of seven members? Again the change inr- 
volves the deposit of the Government money not in the United 
States Treasury, but in the banks without security. Now no 
Government money is deposited in any bank without security. 
The transfer of $220,000,000, or a considerable part of this 
amount, from the Treasury of the United States into any bank 
is something of an adventure. But the bill permits national 


OI a elastin ciate lcs siete seen eee 742, 101, 800 


How to retire and cancel this vast sum of $759,393,191 of 
national-bank notes is one of the many large and difficult prob- 
lems contained in this bill. The scheme presented in the re- 
port of the committee is to retire the bonds against which these 
were issued and give 3 per cent bonds to the bank in the place 
of the bonds deposited by the bank with the Treasury to obtain 
and secure national-bank notes for circulation. The national 
banks paid gold or money interchangeable for gold, as good as 
gold. for these United States bonds with the currency and cir- 
culation privilege. They paid not only par, but more than par 
for them. because of the currency privilege. The committee 
in its majority report say that without the currency privilege 
these bonds would be worth only 80 cents on the dollar in open 
market. The report says: 


The ownership of bonds has thus inflicted a severe loss upon holders 
already, and something like $30,000,000 has, according to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, been “ written off” by the banks and must be 
regarded as one of the costs of carrying the note system at present 
in use. There is general agreement that if the circulation privilege 
were to be taken from the 2 per cent bonds—or, what is the same 
thing, if a new system of note issue were to be established which would 
practically displace the present system—the twos would deteriorate to 
a price not higher than 80 

But this is not the sole effect of changing our system of issu- 
ing bank notes or currency. The cancellation of $759.000,000 
and upward of the money of the country is so marked and 
would be so violent if done at once that of itself it would invite 
disaster. So the committee has provided that only one-fifth 
of the bonds held for circulation can be refunded in any one 
year, thereby cutting the dog’s tail off a little at a time so it 
will not hurt so much. Instead of creating more money or a 
greater volume of money the act provides for eliminating so 
much of the money we already have in the country and sub- 
stituting only a privilege in its place. To retire this vast 
amount of notes in this manner by law smacks of confiscation. 
The Government has the gold that the banks paid for these 
bonds. It is now proposed to refund the bonds. Then why not 
pay back to the banks either the gold paid for the bonds and 
redeem them or currency based upon that gold? This would 
look equitable, or leave it to the owners of the bonds to take 
pay in 3 per cent bonds. Since this bill was first filed the 2 
per cent bonds shrunk in value for the first time in the history 
of our country to below par, and entailed a loss upon the 
holders of $30,000,000. But, Mr. Chairman, let us take another 
feature of the bill; and that is, what reform does it seek to 
bring about and enact? If you are sick, you call a physician; 
he diagnoses your case and finds out what is the matter with 
you before administering any medicine or giving you treat- 
ment. So, before undertaking to legislate upon the important 
subject of banking and currency and enacting it into law, we 
should be certain of the need of such legislation and the effect 
it will have upon the country, the currency, and the banks. It 
is urged as a necessity for banking and currency legislation 
that our currency is too rigid, that it should be more elastic 
and respond more readily to the need and requirements of 
trade, and automatically appear and retire when needed and 
not needed. The committee report: 

The bankers who urged the creation of an asset currency and the 
public men who recommended the issuance of additional United States 
notes or Treasury notes, whether protected or unprotected, were fun- 
damentally alike in their belief that the whole trouble with existing 


banking lay in a difficulty in securing proper — of currency when 
needed and of withdrawing them when not needed. 
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panks to have a savings department and to loan money on real 
estate, and when it is finally enacted into law it is hoped it will 
meet with and receive the approval of the people. The name is 
immaterial. It makes no difference by what name it is called. 
If such a system is to be adopted, let it be the greatest finan- 
cial system known to the world in modern times, yielding to the 
demands of the people and with none other than the needs of all 
the people and the Nation to subserve. [Applause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee du 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7837, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 7595. An act providing for the free importation of 
articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, and for the protection 
of foreign exhibitors. 


the public by a Government board. There will be no ground 
for the fear and distrust which usually brings on panics, be- 
cause everybody will know there is enough money to go around 
and that enough credit will always be available to meet all 
legitimate needs. 

Of all the public questions now before the people it is prob- 
able the average man or woman knows least about the financial 
question. So it is with you and with me and with 99 out of 
every 100 people you may meet upon the streets. But that is 
only another reason why the country should be educated to 
know gocd currency legislation from bad currency legislation. 
Some objections have been made that the present bill gives 
too much power to one man, and that we may some day have a 
inal in the White House who is not as honest as the present oc- 
cupant, aud that he may appoint members of the beard in favor 
of the bankers and against the people. The answer to this ob- 
jection is the President appoints the members of the bourd, but 
the Senate must approve of said appointments. The people can 
trust the President. 

Under this bill the working man will always get his pay in 
Government currency as good as gold and he will not be asked 
to accept clearing-house checks or other credit substitutes be- 
eause all employers will always be able to get the currency 
which their business justifies. 

The small business man will be able to borrow at a lower rate 
and to secure more adequate accommodation, beeause the banks 
will feel more free to invest in the commercial paper of local 
communities, knowing that they can immediately realize on 
this paper by rediscounting it, whenever they need to do so. 
The small banker will be able to do business directly with the 
Federal reserve bank, where he will have the same facilities 
as the big bank. He will be freed from his dependency upon 
the big banks and be able to serve his customers according to his 
own judgment, subject only to reasonable supervision by the 
Government board. It will give to the small bankers the same 
security it gives to the small business men, and must tend to 
stimulate competition in commerce and industry, and this com- 
petition in time can not fail to give lower prices to the con- 
sumer and more employment to the producer. 

In fact there are several good features in this bill that appeal 
to me, but time does not permit me te enumerate all of them. 
Some of those that have struck me most forcibly are the sec- 
tions forbidding any bank examiner from accepting a gratuity. 
Also the prohibition against an officer or director of a bank 
receiving any benefits directly or indirectly, or any fee of any 
kind in connection with loans. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. I can not; I have not the 
time. This is a great protection not only to the bank but also 
to the public. It prohibits directors from making money on 
loans that they will later have to pass upon and which would 
necessarily influence their judgment in favor of the person 
requesting the loan. ‘he bill will vperate to extend a bank’s 
reserves, and will prevent the throwing of securities upon the 
market to maintain credit. It can not cause inflation of the 
currency. Reserve moncy will be held to \‘ork anu the banker 
ean lend it over and over again. Under our present currency 
laws it is impossible for the banks to do all the business that 
they wiil be able to do under the proposed change. 

I have been informed the Secretary of the Treasu.+ has been 
receiving hundreds of letters a day for the past month from 
all sections of the country and from all classes uf people, m:nu- 
facturers, farmers, merchants, miners, some bankers, and prac- 
tically all of them are in favor of currency legislation as em- 
bodied in this bill. All of these letters have expre sed geueral 
approval of the many features of the bill, especially t.at part 
relating to Government control. Control must be placed some- 
where, and the great majority of these letters say that it is far 
preferable to have this control in the hands of Government 
officials rather than in the hands of private parties. The only 
objections we hear are those of a few of the big bankers who 
are directly affected by the bill. These men have always been 
in control of the finances of the country and naturally objeet 
to losing such a marvelously ood thing. 

Another good feature of the bill, especially to agricultural 
communities, is the provision made in the savings department 
of banks for loans on improved farming lands. This is a brand- 
new thing for national banks, and it will tend to keep the peo- 
ple’s money in the places where it is owned and not concentrate 
so much of it in one place, while it prohibits the loaning of bank 
deposits for purposes of speculation in stocks and bonds. But 
the best feature of all is the governmental control of the 
national banking system. 

An understanding of the nature of money and banking is 
necessary to a full comprehension of this big question. Money 





























LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CarTEeR, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 30 days, on account of service on the Joint Com- 
mission to Investigate Indian Affairs. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do recess 
until 8 o’clock to-night. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 




















































EVENING SESSION. 
At the expiration of the recess the House resumed its session. 
CURRENCY. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the currency Dill, 
H. R. 7837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment 
of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, with Mr. GARNER in the chair. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, within the lim- 
ited time at my disposal I can only consider a few of the sec- 
tions of the banking and currency bill. So much has been said 
by the gentlemen who have already spoken on the bill that it 
leaves very little unsaid. I will try to put what I have to say 
in as few words as possible in the hope that I may add a little 
to the many brilliant arguments that have been made on this 
bill. I am in favor of the bill now before the House, because 
I believe a change in the currency system of the country is ab- 
solutely necessary, and the change should be made at this ses- 
sion. It is claimed the President is taking a keen interest in 
currency reform; he is criticized by some for his activity, but 
we must all admit he is free from corporate influences or the 
influence of the moneyed interests of the country, a man who is 
known to all the people as being absolutely fearless, working 
for the interests of the whole country. 

I represent one of the large manufacturing and agricultural 
districts in Connecticut, and I believe that this bill will meet 
the needs of the manufacturers, business men, farmers, and the 
laboring men. Financial experts have been puzzled for many 

ears trying to suggest a reform, and have presented several 
bills that in their judgment are most needed in our banking and 
eurrency laws. All of them failed. But there is no question 
that the present bill will meet the requirements. If it is passed 
by this Congress, there will be no financial panics, because all 
the people will receive benefits under the new system and will 
have confidence in it; and, further, because it will be next to 
impossible to create any artificial stringency by manipulation 
of the money market. From my study of the bill the most im- 
portant things—the interest rates, the volume of currency, and 
extensions of credit—will all be controlled in the interests of 
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is coin, and money is the measure of value. That is one of 
its chief functions. Money may also be a medium of exchange, 
and that is ancther important function, but in most transac- 
tions meney is not used, for more than nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness of the country is done by exchange of property without the 
use of money in any other way than as a measure of value. 
This is accomplished by means of credit and the banks and 
clearing houses. Banking is not dealing in money, as is sup- 
posed by many people, but it is dealing in debts. A commercial 
bank is at one and the same time a manufactory of credit and 
a machine for the transfer of the ownership of property without 
the use of money. 

This question of credits naturally leads to panics and the 
cause of panics. Great effort was made to minimize the im- 
portance of the recent panic by saying it was “only a bankers’ 
panic.” It is unnecessary to consider the many causes as- 
signed for the panic. The assertion that it was a bankers’ 
panic, coupled: with the conduct of the Republicans in power 
at the time, is an admission of the weakness and unreliability 
of our present banking and currency system, for which that 
party is responsible. In the midst of the panic the long session 
of the Sixtieth Congress convened. The party in power was 
wholly unprepared to meet the situation, so it presented the 
makeshift Vreeland-Aldrich bill, and resorted to the worn-out 
expedient of a commission, to which the whole subject of 
banking and currency reform was referred. The panic of 1907 
did not arise from any fear that savings banks were unsound, 
but from the fear that bankers had that banks might be un- 
sound. 

This brings us to the necessity for absolute confidence in the 
currency laws. The power to manufacture credit explains the 
apparently impossible fact that the banks of the country have 
on deposit right now more than $13,000,000,000, which is more 
than four times as many dollars as the country has altogether, 
and thirteen times greater than the number of dollars actually 
held by the banks in their vaults. It is clear that these de- 
posits are not made up of dollars, but of promises to pay 
dollars. These promises of the banks are evidenced by entries 
in pass books. 

The pass book is a certificate of deposit. These bank promises 
are transferable by check, and it is by transferring these 
promises from one to another by checks in payment of bills 
that the great bulk of the business of the country is done, and 
done without the use of money. The banks issue promises 
to pay money on demand, and the holders of the promises check 
against the promises in settlement of bills. These checks in 
most cases are deposited in the bank. Ina city like Washington 
or New York each bank receives for deposit many checks on 
other banks. ‘These checks are cleared through the clearing 
house daily. There each bank trades the check it holds against 
the other banks for the checks they hold against it, and the 
difference between the sum total in each case is settled in 
money. In other words, it is a matter of bookkeeping. The 
checks are drawn against credit at the bank to pay for goods 
or services, and the checks are paid by an exchange of the 
checks by the bankers at the clearing house. 

In still other words, the bankers say to each other: “ You 
give me the checks you have on me and I will give you the 
checks I haye on you, and we will pay the difference either 
way in money.” It is nothing more than an extension of the 
plan of settling bills between 1aerchants who present each other 
with bills at the end of the month and check one bill against 
the other, and pay the difference in money. The same thing 
could be accomplished by the merchants giving checks to each 
other, and allewing the bankers to exchange the checks between 
themselves. It is an exchange of property without the use of 
money in either case. 

Confidence therefore plays an important part in any currency 
system, but confidence is not everything. In the recent cam- 
paign Mr. Taft said: ‘‘ Confidence is everything.” But that is 
exaggeration. It is all too well known that confidence may be 
misplaced, and when it is misplaced it is a bad investment. 
There may also be a lack of confidence without reason, and 
when ‘hat is the case it is a very bad investment. An unreason- 
able lack of confidence leads to panic, and a justifiable lack of 
confidence adds to the panic the additional hardships and suffer- 
ings that flow from an abuse of credit. The panic falls on all 
alike, the innocent as well as the guilty, the thrifty and the 
unthrifty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Under the proposed new sys- 
tem panics will be impossible, because panics are based upon 
financial fear, and the fear itself is based upon the idea that 
those entitled to it may not be able to get money when they 
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want it. Under this bill, as I understand it, anybody actually 
entitled to it can get currency, and therefore no man with a 
deposit in bank need be afraid that the bank can not furnish 
currency if it is honestly and efficiently conducted. This will 
in turn prevent runs on banks and in preventing panics will also 
prevent unfair and undue contraction of credits with its conse- 
quent paralyzing effect on business and on the productive en- 
ergies of the Nation. Business enterprises will have a stability 
unknown in the past history of the United States. Men will not 
be thrown out of employment wholesale throughout the country 
by the fright of financial and commercial panic, but finance and 
commerce will become steady. Men will be regularly and sys- 
tematically employed. Men will not be ruined by violent and 
abrupt changes of values. Hundreds of thousands of men will 
not suddenly be thrown out of employment during these national 
waves of depression. There will be no national waves of de- 
pression nor undue feverish buoyancy. The consequence will be 
that the national energies of our people will be employed upon 2 
firm basis that will be continuous. 

One of the fundamental changes proposed under this bill is 
the establishment of the 12 reserve banks. The duties of these 
reserve banks will be to receive all capital subscribed by mem- 
ber banks. This would amount to not less than $100,000,000. 
After the banks are started they will hold $160,000,000 of re- 
serves furnished by the national banks of the country and after 
14 months up to $400,000,000 of reserves. These reserve banks 
will also handle the current funds of the United States, amount- 
ing to from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, thus making a total of 
about $700,000,000 to back the new system. 

The advantages to the banks of the country are so decided I 
can not conceive of any thoughtful bank not taking advantage 
of the opportunity. The advantage to our ordinary business 
man, as I have pointed out before, is very much greater than 
that to the bank, because it enables the man who is entitled to 
credit to obtain credit and will prevent a shrinkage of his as- 
sets by periods of financial stringency. It will also prevent his 
being forced into liquidation unjustly at times when he can not 
realize a fair value on his assets. 

A few of the big banks of New York have felt inclined to 
insist that they should have the right to control the new system, 
because they think they understand the banking business better 
than other men. When the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established the railroads were urgent in demanding repre- 
sentation upon the commission because it vitally affected them, 
but it would have been just as absurd to give the railroads con- 
trol of a governing commission whose duty it is to require the 
railroads to deal justly with the people of the United States as 
it would be to give the banks control of the currency system 
of the country. Who will claim to-day that the railroads 
should be represented on the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Other great advantages to the banks under the proposed new 
system is that it will mobilize their own reserves and permit 
the surplus reserves of one bank to be made available for use by 
other banks by being put in a common fund available for re- 
discounts for the accommodation of banks needing such assist- 
ance. It will prevent a bank from being suddenly embar- 
rassed by a run upon the bank, as such a bank would be able 
immediately not only to use its own reserves but would also 
be able to discount a large volume of its assets in the form of 
commercial paper and thus meet any sudden demand. In addi- 
tion it could negotiate other loans by permission of the Gov- 
ernment board, so that a sound bank could meet any unex- 
pected demand in the form of a run or extraordinary financial 
pressure. 

One of the great reasons, and an unanswerable one to my 
mind, for a change in our currency system and in favor of the 
present bill is the undoubted existence of a Money Trust some- 
times called a “credit trust.” There is no question that a 
Money Trust does exist in this country. No matter under what 
name it passes, I believe there is such a combination or con- 
centration of credit in the United States to-day, and this bill 
will do more than any other thing ever attempted by any Con- 
gress in the history of the United States to strangle the Money 
Trust monster. The great opposition~to currency legislation 
has come from the terrific power of this Money Trust which has 
been exerted to its utmost to check any legislation at the outset. 
To the thinking man, the very fact that these people strenuously 
object to this bill or in fact to any kind of currency legislation 
that will take the control from their hands, is sufficient to 
class it as the most desirable piece of legislation that could be 
enacted. Anybody who has studied the reports of the recent 


investigation by a House committee regarding the concentration 
or control of money and credit must come to: the same con- 
clusion, that there is a money trust or credit trust, and that 
we must control it or it will control us. 
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To prove this statement I quote below from the findings of 
this committee: 

= concentration of control of money and credit has been effected 
as follows: 

‘irst. Through consolidation of competitive banks and trust com- 
a . which consolidations in turn have recently been brought under 
sympathetic management. 

Second. Through the same pewerful interests becoming large stock- 
holders in competitive banks and trust companies. This is the simplest 
way of acquiring control, but since it requires the largest investment of 
capital, it is the least used, although recent investments in that direc- 
tion for that apparent purpose amount to tens of millions of dollars in 
present market values. 

Third. Through the confederation of possibly competitive banks and 
trust companies by means of the system of interlocking directorates. 

Fourth. Through the influence which the more powerful banking 

houses, banks, and trust companies have secured in the management 
of insurance companies, railroads, producing and trading corporations, 
and public-utility corporations, by means of stock holdings, voting 
trusts, fiscal-agency contracts, or representation upon their boards of 
directors, or through supplying the money requirements of railway, 
industrial, and public utilities corporations and thereby being enabled 
oe in the determination of their financial and business 
0licies, 
: Fifth. Through partnership or joint-account arrangements between a 
few of the teading banking houses, banks, and trust companies in the 
purchase of security issues of the great interstate corporations, accom- 
panied by understanding of recent growth—sometimes called “ banking 
ethics ""—which have had the effect of effectually destroying competi- 
tion between such banking houses and trust companies in the struggle 
for business or in the purchase and sale of large issues of securities 


The powerful grip of these gentlemen is still upon the throttle 
that controls the wheels of credit, and upon their signal those 
wheels will turn or stop. So, I say, if we do not act now, after 
awhile it may be too late. 

In the words of the committee: 

Far more dangerous than all that has happened to us in the past 
in the way of removing competition in industry is the control of credit 
through the*domination of this Money Trust over our banks and in- 
dustries. It means that there can be no hope of competition and no 
new ventures that could live against existing combinations without 
the consent of the trust that dominates the sources of credit. A 
banking house that has organized a great industrial or railway com- 
bination or that has offered its securities to the public is represented 
on the beard of directors and acts as its fiscal agent thereby assumes 
a certain guardianship over that corporation. In the ratio in which 
that corporation succeeds or fails the prestige of the banking house 
and its capacity for absorbing and distributing future issues of se- 
curities is affected. If competition is threatened it is manifestly the 
duty of the bankers from their point of view of the protection of the 
stockholders. as distinguished from the standpoint of the public. to 
prevent it if possible. If they control the sources of credit they can 
furnish sach protection. It is this element in the situation that unless 
checked is likely to do more to prevent _the restoration of competition 
then all other conditions combined. This great power standing be- 
tween the trusts and the economic forces of competition is the factor 
most to be dreaded and guarded against by all the people. 

Let me say here that every time currency legislation has 
been proposed in this House or the Senate there has- always 
been opposition to it. Every time an administration under- 
took to change the financial system of the country_it has been 
opposed. In 1863, when the national. banking system was 
established, some of the very same arguments that are used 
against this bill to-day were used, and that bill passed the 
Senate by only two majority, 23 to 21. They said then that 
there was lack of confidence. They said then that the State 
banks would not go into the national banking system. But 
they did. You say now that the national banks will not 
come into this reserve. They certainly will, because it will be 
to their advantage to come in. 

In conclusion, we must keep in mind the borrowers as weil 
as the bankers in relation to this bill. Are the bankers who 
object to this bill objecting in the interest of the people, or 
does the objection come from a selfish standpoint? We want 
the bankers to come in under the provisions of this bill. Let 
them give it a fair trial and if there are any defects discov- 
ered they can be amended. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and Members of this House have given a great deal of 
time to the preparation and discussion of this bill. It is going 
to pass, and after it has become a law there can be no question 
but the bill is in the interest of the whole people. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. I now yield 10 minutes to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kent]. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I shall take but a few moments 
of the time of the House to state some views I have concerning 
currency and banking matters as affected by this bill. 

I would respectfully submit that all laws, that all govern- 
ments, that all forms of restraint offer but a choice of evils. 

There is nothing humanly perfect but human perfection. In 
the coming days of our angelhood perfectness, to which we look 
forward with apprehension, we shall be fit to live without law, 
while mortal men in millennial times will be sublimated an- 
archists, living where there are no legal imperfections, because 
there will be no law. 

It is in view of this basic theory that I find little patience for 
those who are looking for flyspecks in this bill and are over- 
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looking the great evils which I feel sure it will largely amelio- 
rate. 

Our present currency system is a crazy quilt of mutual and 
reciprocal profanities—gold. silver at a false ratio. gold certifi- 
cates, silver certificates calling for 50 cents on the dollar, Treas- 
ury certificates redeemable in coin, a few outstanding “ blood- 
stained” and pensioned greenbacks, and, finally, bank notes, 
which, being based on Government bonds, remind one of the 
struggle of the bankrupt to. live on the interest of his debts. 

As herdsman over this aggregation of sheep, goats, jack rab- 
bits, white mice, and fleas stands patient Uncle Sam, saying, 
“You are all equal in value because I say so.” Even the fiat of 
90,000.000 people comes huskily in such a declaration. 

We have justly complained of the trusts and combinations of 
the powerful and the greedy, and have seen in the ever-increasing 
inequality of distribution of our country’s wealth a menace and 
a curse. Our currency system has not only aided the evil 
tendency, but the disproportionate distribution of currency has 
been much worse than the distribution of wealth, and the 
Aldrich bill would, in my humble opinion, have been the key- 
stone of this arch of centralization. 

All streams of currency empty into Wall Street, to be used 
by the gamblers, promoters, and looters, as well as honest build- 
ers, and the streets of other great cities that indulge in Wall 
Street games are but extensions of Wall Street. 

The western farmer, the southern planter, the miller, the 
miner, the lumberman, and many another possessing wealth—real 
wealth in terms of necessaries of life—are forced to look to Wall 
Street for money, for their own money, to finance their ex- 
changes, and if it is convenient to the stock gamblers of Wall 
Street or the wheat gamblers of La Salle Street they got their 
money—otherwise not. 

How this centralized power has been used not only to deprive 
the indigent of opportunity, but those possessing renal wealth of 
realizing on that wealth of food and goods of which they are 
possessed, was eloquently demonstrated in 1907. 

Under our present system we can not get currency when we 
need it. We can not have it where we need it. Abundant har- 
vests mean dearth and slack times mean redundancy. 

Our great banking system can not be shattered; it must be 
conserved, helped, and encouraged. But Wall Street should not 
be our banking system. Our banking system must be controlled 
by law and the law must be construed and enforced by men, 
and these men must be guided by a sense of public welfare and 
not by the sole impulse of private profit. 

I have no patience with the talk of Federal despotism—no 
such thing can exist. Shall we forever prefer a real Morgan- 
Rockefeller-Wall Street despotism to a bogy man—a hypothet- 
ical, imaginary traitor? 

Institutions are not automatic. Men must operate them. We 
can not blame those private individuals who, finding themselves 
in power, work under the law to increase that power; but we 
ean alter the law and we can replace them, in this case. with 
men who would face disgrace and imprisonment if they acted 
in their public capacity as the private individual has acted in 
his private capacity. 

In this brief preface I wish to state that I believe this bill is 
a credit to its framers; that it is constructed on the lines of 
sound finance; that it is free from all taint of irredeemable fiat 
crazes. I believe it calls for the exercise by our bankers of all 
the qualities of caution and care without which any system 
would go on the rocks. 

Banking—and by banking I do not mean pawnbroking in 
collateral loans—is a great service to society, an aid to com- 
merce, just as railroads are. It is not an exact or a mathe- 
matical science except in part. The human element is pre- 
dominant and we can not overlook it. For illustration, we might 
say that 25 per cent resembles chess and 75 per cent resembles 
poker—one calling for absolute mathematical formulas, the 
other percentage based on a mixture of chance and human 
nature. . 

We might well have an automatic chess player, but no one 
would ever try to invent a poker-playing machine. 

Our bankers in village, town, and city constitute an army, 
expert in the needs and the abilities of their localities. Under 
proper control they should be enabled to broaden their use- 
fulness. It is my belief that this bill will give them an oppor- 
tunity for added usefulness. 

I do not object to the mandatory feature, for the bill will 
prove a source of profit to legitimate banking, and those not 
wishing to accept its provisions should not claim the Federal 
brand, but, as we cowmen say, “should be vented and re- 
branded.” 

As to the constitutional argument urged by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Prouty], whereby he tried to show that the 
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bankers would be deprived of their property without process 
of law, that argument is finer spun than a modern skirt. 

Banks can not claim the Federal good will and the Federal 
name without complying with Federal law. They can take 
their little dishes and play in the State yards if they see fit. 
Can the creator condition the existence of the creature? 

As a matter of course this measure should be followed by a 
farm-credit system to aid in agricultural development by the 
use of fixed investment funds, for this is where such funds are 
neeced and can be safely applied. Speculative bonds ought not 
to be the only outlet for the people’s savings. 

sut this is another story and one in which current funds, the 
medium of exchange, should not appear. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. [Applause.] 


[Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma addressed the committee. 
Appendix.] 


Mr. HAYES. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House on this side of the aisle have 
reason to feel a lively sense of satisfaction over the fact that, 
after a general discussion of the currency bill- reported to the 
House by the committee extending over a period of four days, 
no impression adverse to the measure seems to have been 
created. 

I confess to a sense of personal gratification that my open- 
ing speech in presenting the bill to the House seems to have 
anticipated every objection that might, in reason, be offered; 
and I trust I may, with becoming modesty, express the judgment 
that it answered every adverse suggestion before it was made 
here upon the floor of the House, except, perhaps, one or two 
points involving, I suspect, legal refinements. 

Member after Member on the Republican side has come for- 
ward to this stand and, declaring he had this or that objection 
to the bili, nevertheless concluded that it is so much better than 
the existing system he would have to vote for it upon its final 
passage. We, of course, think it is so much better than the 
existing system that it should pass the House with a unanim- 
ity that will insure its speedy enactment into law. There 
seems to be little serious objection to the details of the bill. 

Our Republican friends apparently do not object so much to 
what the bill provides as to the manner of its consideration. 
There has been a good deal of criticism on this score, as if we 
had proceeded in a most unusual way and adopted unprece- 
dented methods. 

Some gentlemen who have urged this objection are absolutely 
sincere in their opposition to caucus processes. I have a degree 
of toleration for colleagues who really take that view, and to 
these I beg to repeat the assurance that we have not desized 
to make a partisan matter of this banking and currency bill in 
any offensive sense. But it must be remembered that we legis- 
late through and by parties here; and I have been unable to 
understand how we may ever expect to overcome that defect of 
our American system, if it be a defect. 

There has been complaint about there not having been hear- 
ings on the bill. The answer is that the bill itself is the prod- 
uct of extensive hearings on the subject of banking and cur- 
rency reform. As soon as it became definitely known that the 
Sixty-third Congress would be immediately charged with the 
responsibility of currency legislation the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House set about getting information on the 
subject. We had elaborate hearings, as I have already stated, 
to which not only were the bankers of the country invited but 
the select representatives of every national group in America. 

The representatives of the trade-unions, the farmers’ unions 
and granges, commercial bodies, railroad employees, the manu- 
facturers, the credit men, specialists on the subject—all were 
invited to testify and did testify. 

As to the consideration of the bill by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Democratic members had confer- 
ences of their own; but there was no binding obligation upon 
any member to vote for any provision there agreed upon. 

For weeks we carefully and diligently considered every 
feature of a tentative measure, discussing the alterations that 
were desirable and making changes that seemed to be wise. 
During all of that period, as I have previously indicated, I 
kept in constant communication and contact with the senior 
Republican member of the committee, assuring him that we 
did not care to make a partisan issue of the problem. We felt 
obliged, however, to proceed in the usual way. 

After we had agreed on the details of the bill it was taken 
to a party caucus. Is that a startling procedure? Is there 
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anything of an unusual nature about that? Is it something 
so extraordinary and genuinely unique as to occasion amaze- 
ment on the Republican side of this House? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask for information. Is it usual to take bills 
into caucus, discuss them there, and settle them before they have 
been in general debate in the House? 

Mr. GLASS. It is on the Republican side. When the Repub- 
licans were in the majority it was not only usual, but almost 
invariable. 

Mr. PLATT. I have been informed that there has only been 
one case on one bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I never have known an important measure to 


pass this House relating to the currency or tariff that was not 


agreed on in party caucus or put through under party rule. 

Mr. PLATT. Was that in caucus before going in general de- 
bate in the House? 

Mr. GLASS. The Vreeland currency bill was put in the Re- 
publican caucus, and there was no debate of any description on 
it in the House until the day it was passed. Then only four 
hours of general debate were allowed instead of four days, 
which we have given you. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. As anothér new Member, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if the Payne tariff bill was considered in caucus 
by the Republican Party? I do not know. I was not here at 
the time, and I have not been informed. I do not mean the 
committee, but I mean the caucus of the Republican Members 
of the House. 

Mr. GLASS. I was here, but I was not in the seerets of the 
Republican Party. I imagine the tariff bill went to caucus; 
but if not, the Republican Party of the House was then operat- 
ing under rules and discipline that required every Republican 
Member to toe the mark or let Uncle Joe know the reason why. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Has the gentleman ever read the reso- 
lution that was passed at the Republican caucus which agreed 
to the Vreeland-Aldrich bill? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I have read it. I have it right before me, 
and I am going to read it to you presently. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. So have I. 
represents that resolution—— 

Mr. GLASS. I do not misrepresent the resolution, because 
I have not yet referred to it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman said we were bound by 
the action in caucus. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not said anything of the kind; but I am 
going to say it, and prove it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I defy the gentleman to prove it. 

Mr. GLASS. I will read the resolution. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will permit me, I will 
read if. 

Mr. GLASS. Go ahead. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is the resolution adopted at the 
caucus on May 5, 1908, on the Vreeland currency bill: 

Resolved, That this meeting or any adjournment thereof is only a 
conference and not a caucus, and shall not have the binding effect of a 
caucus; and that those who participate in its deliberations shall be ab- 


solutely free hereafter to act in accordance with their own judgment 
with reference to all matters considered before it. 


That is found on page 6246 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 14, 1908, first session, Sixtieth Congress. 

Mr. GLASS. And to show just how sincere you were in that 
expression, when Charles N. Fowler, the Republican chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, undertook to act on 
the resolution his head came off. He was removed from his 
position and Mr. Vreeland was made chairman in his stead. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] That is how much freedom 
there was. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Here is the Recorp before me. 

Mr. GLASS. And there I have given you the real transaction 
as it occurred. Mr. Fowler, who had been eight years chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee, was humiliated 
and decapitated because he was simple enough to think your 
caucus resolution meant what it said. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; that is not it; I demy that. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not yield, but I will. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Assuming that the Republicans for long 
years have done business along the same line Democrats are now 


I say the gentleman mis- 
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doing business, is it not true the Democrats have complained 
and criticized that method for the last 16 years? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; Joun SHARP WILLIAMS used to rush up 
and down this aisle nearly every day in the session, exclaiming: 
“Here is another outrage you are about to perpetrate,’ and 
that is what you gentlemen are doing now when we are pro- 
posing to pass this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; I want to proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I just wanted to ask if the 
Democratic caucus was part of the new freedom? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; our caucus action portends the new free- 
dom—a new freedom signalized by an achievement that no other 
Congress has ever exceeded. We are going to give you a re- 
vision of the tariff and pass a currency bill at a single session 
of Congress. That is new freedom, both industrial and finan- 
cial. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] talks about 
this resolution of his party “‘ conference” by which nobody was 
bound. Let us see what Members of his own party thought of 
that resolution. Hear the plaint of Mr. Prince, a Republican 
member of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House, with respect to this resolution that the gentleman has 
read : 

My fellow Members, put the yoke upon you if you will. 

Free to act as you please! Yet here was a Republican Member 
complaining that the last one of you was about to put on the 
yoke, and the last one of you did. The gentleman who read the 
resolution just now went along with the rest. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

“ Walk under the yoke,” said Mr. Prince; “ under buck,” as 
the expression was at the time with respect to a yoke of oxen. 
He went on: 

Now, the yoke may be easy and the burden light, but I want to say 
to you that I will not be put under the yoke. I will not assume the 
burden and go before my constituents and say that I am in favor of 
makeshift legislation; that I am in favor of discharging a committee of 
this House; that I am in favor of overriding the wishes of the people; 
that I am to be a mere tobacco sign. : 

Was the gentleman from Minnesota a mere tobacco sign on 
that oceasion? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman who made those remarks 
remained in the party, and was the chairman of a committee, 
and continued so during that Congress and the next. He was 
not kicked out of the party. 

Mr. GLASS. I referred to Mr. Fowler, who was kicked out 
of the chairmanship of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. I am talking about another man, 
who remained chairman of his committee. . 

Mr. GLASS. Now, Mr. Chairman, when I was interrupted 
I was trying to indicate just how we have proceeded with this 
bill; and a little further on I desire to contrast our conduct 
with that of certain gentlemen who have assailed us. I said 
we kept in constant communication with the senior Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, advising with 
him in good faith as to the provisions of the bill and asking 
suggestions from him. We received suggestions from him and 
embodied some of them in the bill that was subsequently re- 
ported here, after we had considered it in caucus and tamed 
some of our own members. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. With the yoke? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. No. By convincing them of the error of their 
way. The bill was adopted by a vote of 163 ayes to 9 noes. 
We then took it to the full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for consideration, and there amendments were made. 
One of the amendments offered by my courteous friend, Mr. 
SmitH of Minnesota, and accepted by the Democrats was to- 
day made the subject of sharp Republican criticism here. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

That is a simple recital of the entire procedure upon which 
we have been so bitterly arraigned. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] initiated the talk about the “ gag rule of 
the Democratic majority,” and next the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MonpDEeLi] performed. With a mien of injured inno- 
cence and an unction that would have made Dickens ashamed 
of Uriah Heep [laughter]; with a simulation that would have 
driven Mr. Pecksniff, broken hearted, into oblivion [laughter], he 
deprecated the partisan zeal of Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and the Democratic caucus. 
He even tried to invest the whole thing with an air of mystery, 
suggesting that there was something sinister about it. He 
heard the question had been asked in the caucus and never 
answered as to “ who had written the bill.” 

It occurs to me that if the gentleman’s curiosity was acute 
enough to ascertain that such a question had been asked he 
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might have been diligent enough to have learned that it had 
been promptly answered. As a matter of fact, it was asked. 
As a matter of fact, it was answered; and it would have better 
comported with the usages of fair debate had the gentleman 
from Wyoming stated the answer along with the inquiry. There 
is no secret about it. Every provision of this bill which was 
not written by the chairman of the committee or some member 
of the committee was written under the immediate direction of 
the chairman by the expert of the committee, who had thorough 
technical knowledge of the subject. That is the way the bill 
was prepared; and, now, where is the mystery about it? After 
all, it is not a question as to who wrote the bill. It is a ques- 
tion as to what it contains; and that seems to be avoided by 
the critics. They all return to the same “ King Caucus” plaint, 
which in no wise affects the merits of the legislation proposed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will bring the gentleman to talk 
about the subject which he spoke of just now. By virtue of 
this bill the national banks will have to subscribe—— 

Mr. GLASS. I will come to that presently. I want to talk 
a little more about what your side talked about chiefly, and 
then I will come to the provisions of the bill, though not one 
of them has been successfully assailed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wanted to ask a question. 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GLASS. Not right now; but I will further on. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] 
made much ado about the partisanry of this side of the House. 
He talked in a pious vein about the patriotism which should 
characterize the consideration and enactment of currency legis- 
lation. I am constrained to question the sincerity of the gentle- 
man when he ventures to decry the party caucus, for of the 
leading figures in the Republican caucus five years ago on the 
Vreeland currency bill the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] was one of the foremost. How can he reconcile his preach- 
ments now with his performances then? How did our Repub- 
lican friends proceed on that occasion? They introduced the 
Vreeland bill in the House on the 13th day of May, 1908. late in 
the afternoon. Before 11 o’clock on the 14th day of May the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dalzell] brought in a rule. 
Will my friend who interrupted me awhile ago insist that he 
was not bound by the rule? He voted for it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that I voted 
for it because I favored it. It was an emergency measure. 

Mr. GLASS. The rule read: 

Resolved, That after the adoption hereof the Committee on Banking 
and Currency shall be discharged and the House shall proceed to the 
consideration of H. R. 21871— 

I was a member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and I assert here that the bill never got to the doors of 
the committee. Not only that, I assert that when the rule was 
brought in the bill had not yet come from the Government Print- 
ing Office. The rule further provided that— 

Debate thereon shall be concluded at not later than 5 o'clock p. m. 
to-day, 

[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The time to be equally divided between the friends and the opponents 
of the bill. It shall be in order to offer as a substitute for the bill H. R. 
16730. On the conclusion of the debate, as herein provided, a vote shall 
be taken without delay or intervening motion first on the question of sub- 
stituting H. R. 16730, if said bill shall have been offered, and then upon 
the passage of the bill or the substitute in lieu thereof, as the case 
may be. 

What did all that mean? It meant that the Vreeland bill, 
made the subject of caucus action by the Republican Party, was 
brought into the House one evening and referred to the Banking 
and Currency Committee, which it never reached; the committee 
was discharged next morning from consideration of a bill that 
it had never seen. Under the rule no amendments were al- 
lowed to be offered on either side of the House, and debate was 
to be concluded in four hours. It permitted a’ substitute to be 
offered, but actually prescribed the very text of the substitute. 
[Laughter.] It undertook to make the Democratic side re- 
sponsible for a substitute that the Democratic side had not 
considered and did not favor; and when no Democrat would 
offer the substitute in the terms provided by the Republican 
rule a Republican Member, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN], assumed to offer a Democratic substitute to a Repub- 
lican currency bill, thereby not only mocking justice but making 
a harlequinade of the entire proceeding. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Recorp show whether the bill was 
read or not? 
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Mr. GLASS. Idonotnow recall. Ionce heard John J. Ingalls 
describe Paradise Lost as “that great epic poem which every- 
body praises and nobody reads.” [Laughter.] The Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill, whether read or not, was that great legistative en- 
actment that no Republican wanted, but for which all of them 
voted under caucus rule. [Laughter.] 

The Aldrich end of it was denounced by Republicans in this 
Chamber and the Vreeland end of it was denounced by Repub- 
licans in the other Chamber; and when there was a legislative 
union of the two bad measures the composite bill represented 
50 per cent of House infamy and 50 per cent of Senate infamy, 
according to reliable Republican testimony. [Laughter.] 

The Recorp will show that Mr. Prince, a Republican Member, 
asked where he could get-a copy of the bill, and Mr. FrrzgERap, 
of New York, declared that no copies were to be obtained. The 
telephones in the cloakroom got busy, and a few copies were sent 
up from the Government Printing Office, whereupon Mr. Firz- 
GERALD took one of these and called attention to the fact that the 
paper was not yet dry on which it was printed. 

That is the way the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett], 
so piously complaining of our procedure now, performed when 
he last had oecasion to consider currency legislation. He voted 
for a gag rule that gave us only four hours of debate, con- 
trasted with four days for this bill. He voted for a rule that 
denied both the Democratic and Republican sides the poor privi- 
lege of offering a single amendment to the bill, whereas we shall 
give every Republican full opportunity to offer amendments to 
this bill. 

Should not the gentleman be ashamed of that sort of incon- 
sistency on the fleor of the House? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Llinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Was the Vreeland-Aldrich bill 
read and considered under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; never. Not only not read and consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule, but they did not permit a soli- 
tary amendment to be offered to it. And yet the three gentle- 
men who have most bemoaned the method of procedure in the 
preparation and consideration of this bill were the three gentle- 
men most conspicuous in “ perpetrating an outrage” on JOHN 
SHAargp WILLraMs and the Democratic Members of that Con- 
gress—Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Monpetrt, of Wyo- 
ming, “Old Faithful” [laughter]; and my good and genial 
friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. BurkKE, all of them standpatters, 
the last one of them toeing the mark when the whip cracked 
and each sneezing every time the Speaker took snuff. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; I always yield willingly to my friend. 

Mr. PLATT. I wanted to ask why the Democratic Party 
should start out by taking the worst precedent of the Repub- 
licans instead of the best. 

Mr. GLASS. We have not done that. I have tried to point 
out, in contrast, how decently we have treated you in requital 
of the bad treatment accorded us when your side had charge of 
currency legislation. We shall let you offer all the amend- 
ments you want to offer, and with great cheerfulness and con- 
sistency we will vote most of them down. [Laughter.] We 
shall do that, I think, because we are not willing to believe that 
a party responsible for the Vreeland-Aldrich bill could possibly 
improve this bill. [Laughter.] 

The speech of my friend from Wyoming is a strange mixture 
of sense and, if I may say it without the least offense, non- 
sense. He asserts that the Federal board is given more power 
under this bill than any institution on earth, whereas I have 
shown, and no man here can show the contrary, that there is 
searcely a power with which that board is invested which has 
not been performed by one or two Government functionaries for 
the last 50 years. 

I challenge any Member on this floor right now to name a 
power conferred upon the Federal reserve board by the pending 
bill that has not been exercised by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or the Comptroller of the Currency under the national-bank 
act with respect to existing banks in some sense or degree for 
many years, except the power of note issue. 

It is complained that the Federal reserve board has the 
option to issue notes or not to issue. Of course it has. Did 
not the bankers under the Aldrich scheme have the option of 
issuing or not issuing notes as they might please? Why not, 
when this is a Government issue, give the Federal board the 
option? When I directed attention to the fact that the Vree- 
land bill, for which the gentleman from Wyoming voted, vested 
this power with the Secretary of the Treasury alone, he insisted 
that I had not correctly quoted it. When I asked him in what 
particular I had misquoted, he said he did not. have time to 
answer. I offered to yield him time to answer, but he has not 











answered yet. Why? Because I quoted the law correctly. The 
Vreeland bill distinctly, in section 2, vested the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the exclusive power of issuing $500,000,000 
of credit currency and passing on the sufficiency of security; so 
that the gentleman was willing to vest with one man the very 
power that he protests is too great to be lodged with seven men! 
He talks derisively about this bill setting up a Pooh-Bah in 
the banking system, totally insensible of the fact that the meas- 
ure which he helped put on the statute book does vastly worse 
in the way of concentrating control. I might aptly paraphrase 
his doggerel and remind him that the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Vreeland-Aldrich Act is not only— 
“The cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 


And the boatswain tight, and the midshipmite,” 
But—ihe whole infernal rig. 


[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman sneeringly criticized the President of the 
United States, and rather offensively, I regret to say, intimated 
that Mr. Wilson has been using patronage to force currency 
legislation. I do not believe a word of it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I refuse to believe that the present occupant 
of the White House is capable of undertaking to sway men’s 
opinions or to coerce their actions by the use of Federal patron- 
age. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Wyoming, as did the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, criticized the President for his alleged invasion 
of the privileges of the legislative branch by undertaking to 
coerce members of the Banking and Currency Committee and 
likewise members of the Democratic caucus. Retort to that sort 
of comment is easy. I might remind him, were I disposed to 
be disagreeable, that the preceding occupant of the White 
House caused his Attorney General to draw up a railroad bill 
which accompanied a presidential message to Congress, advising 
us to pass it. [Applause.] But what has all that to do with 
the merits of a currency bill now under consideration? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKE] discovered a 
mare’s nest in this bill. “We have to fight over the battle 
for the gold standard,” he exclaimed. For the first time, he 
said, since the Republican Party 18 years ago put a declaration 
on the statute books in fayor of the gold standard, the doctrine 
has been repudiated in a currency bill. What nonsense! The 
gentleman seems ignorant of the fact that the national-bank 
notes which Federal reserve notes will gradually displace are 
redeemable in “ gold or lawful money.” He seems not to know 
that the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, for which he voted five years ago, 
requires that its emergency notes shall be redeemed in ‘“ gold 
or lawful money.” He seems not to understand that the 
Aldrich scheme, which he confessedly favors now, uses precisely 
the same phrase as to the redemption of the notes for which the 
bill provides—“ gold or lawful money.” Even so sane and or- 
dinarily sensible a paper as the New York Sun appears to be 
alarmed because this bill follows the national banking act and 
the Vreeland-Aldrich statute and the provision of the Aldrich 
scheme concerning note redemption. They affect to think we 
have made an assault upon the gold standard. What a piti- 
ful sort of opposition to this bill that is. 

My excellent friend, Mr. Burke, found out something else. 
I bate to ruin his speech by calling attention to his discovery. 
[Laughter.] He said we have provided in this bill in behalf 
of the agricultural classes, for loans on unencumbered farm 
lands, but have discriminated against the humble laboring 
man in the cities; that we deny the workman the right to 
borrow money with which to defray the cost of his modest 
home, In that same speech he admitted that he was for the 
Aldrich bill, by reference to section 40 of which it will be 
noted that no loan on real estate is permitted in any one of the 
47 reserve cities or the three central reserve cities of the coun- 
try. Mr. BurKxe being from Pittsburgh, a reserve city, thus 
advocates a scheme that expressly denies his humble laboring 
men the right to borrow money to defray the cost of their 
modest homes. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And so these astonishing inconsistencies proceed, Mr. Chair- 
man. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] advo- 
cated the mobilization of reserves, but assailed the very pro- 
vision of this bill which provided for mobilization; he advo- 
eated decentralization and assailed the very decentralizing 
feature of this bill. He talked about the failure of this 
measure to provide uniform discount rates. The Aldrich bill 
provided a uniform discount rate; but, if you will examine the 
hearings had before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
you will there see that eminent bankers openly admitted that 
it was an impossible provision. The truth is, it was a pre- 
tense. While the bill provided that the rate of discount should 
be uniform, no method was devised to make the rate uniform, 
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whereas the open-market provision of the pending bill will en- 
able the reserve bank to enforce its rate of discount. 

Next, the gentleman from Wyoming criticized the bond- 
refunding provision of this bill, saying it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $7,000,000 per annum, whereas refunding under the 
Aldrich bill would not cost the Government a cent. Such sim- 
plicity, such credulity, were never witnessed before since the 
world was created. As a matter of fact, if there was one pre- 
tense in the Aldrich bill more obvious than many others, it was 
the pretense that the Government would be involved in no cost 
in refunding the 2 per cent bonds. Why not? The 2 percents 
were to be refunded into threes. Who was to pay the differ- 
ence? The pretense was that the Government was to be 
authorized to levy a franchise tax in order to compensate itself. 
But the franchise tax was to come out of the Government’s part 


of the earnings of the Federal reserve association, so that the | 


Government was required to take its own funds with which to 
pay itself! 

The Progressive floor leader of the House [Mr. Murpock], 
like most other gentlemen who have spoken, thought there 
were defects here and blunders there, and mistakes elsewhere 
in the bill, but graciously conceded that it was so much better 
than the existing system that he was inclined to vote for it, hop- 
ing that it would be improved at the other end of the Capitol. 
Nevertheless, he criticized the Democratic majority for an al- 
leged violation of its platform pledges. The bill, he said, is 
timid, weak, halting, because it does not include a provision 
against interlocking directorates as promised in the Democratic 
platform. As a matter of fact, the Democratic platform 
declaration against interlocking directorates treated that sub- 
ject as an antitrust proposition and did not associate it with 
banking and currency laws at all. And it is a trust proposition. 
What does the platform say on the subject? The exact lan- 
guage is this: 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
potations shall be permitted to engage in interstate trade, including 
among others the prevention of holding companies, of interlocking direc- 
torates, ete. 

So that the declaration there had no connection with or rela- 
tion to the subject of banking and currency; and it is absurd to 
charge that the Democrats in Congress have repudiated their 
platform merely because they refuse to embody extraneous mat- 
ter in a bill for a banking and currency system. The presiding 
genius of the Money Trust investigation was the employed attor- 
ney, Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, of New York, who so searchingly 
interrogated the witnesses; and he has publicly deciared that the 
two subjects have no relation one to the other. He goes to the 
extreme of saying that anybody who undertakes to associate one 
with the other and to complicate this currency legislation with 
the proposition to embody in it the Pujo recommendations “is 
a party marplot.” 

But, pray, what is the position of the Progressive Party upon 
currency legislation? My friend from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] 
made a speech yesterday covering seven pages in the Recorp, 
and it contained seven lines about currency reform. He was 
given the privilege of naming a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Am I not correct in that supposition? 

Mr. HAYES. He was. 

Mr. GLASS. Why did he not persuade this Progressive 
Member to embody in some one of the numerous bilis he intro- 
duced some provision against interlocking directorates? Treated 
as a trust question, we know very well the position of the gen- 
tleman’s leader, Mr. Roosevelt, on the subject of monopoly, 
because it is recalled that he made terms with the great Steel 
Trust magnates and promised the culprits immunity before they 
perpetrated their crime of absorbing the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co., thus consummating one of the most gigantic industrial mo- 
nopolies of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yet, with this record of his chief staring him in the face, the 
Progressive floor leader here criticizes the Democratic Party 
upon the pretense that it has violated faith with the people and 
repudiated its platform because it will not embody in a banking 
and currency bill something that relates properly to trusts and 
combinations in restraint of interstate trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I will not further tax the patience 
of the House by commenting on such irrelevant criticisms of 
the bill. They seem to have made no sericus impression. I 
have been gratified, as well as astonished, at the moderation of 
gentlemen wio have essayed to criticize the bill. It is a complex 
question, an exceedingly difficult problem, and while I knew 
that we had thrashed it out athong ourselves pretty thor- 
oughly I scarcely hoped that we had made such a good job of 
it as the criticisms from that side of the House would indicate. 

I will not proceed longer in the discussion of the matter, and 
I thank my colleagues for their patient attention. [Applause.] 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to print re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that permission. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, under leave to print, I submit 
three letters written by Mr. Henry Clifford Stuart, an able and 
worthy citizen of this city, on “Currency reform.” I have 
favorably known Mr. Stuart for several years. He has given 
much time and study to the currency question, and I ask those 
seeking light on the subject to give his views careful considera- 
tion. 

The letters are as follows: 

2619 Woopitry PrLacr, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1913. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, mee oe SO Se 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: The terms “currency” and “ reform” 
lead us. 

The bills pending in House and Senate will not change our present 
means for exchange at all, but merely remix, relabel, and srescribe 
them. “ Laws” are being doctored so as to give our currency greater 
currency ; that is all. cs 

Before “ reforming” anything, it might be well to stop to consider 
its present form, which may have changed greatly since we last stopped 
to look at it, and may be entirely different from what we think it to be. 

Now, what is the present form of that which passes current among 
us, enabling us to effect our exchanges one with another? 

Stop a moment and look at it. It may surprise some of us to 
learn that ours has come to be an out and out paper-money country ; 
that we have come to speak of gold no longer as a “standard” but as 
a “base ’’—a base for a great volume of paper-note money, on which 
has been gradually superimposed a vast system of paper-credit money. 
The great Nations, recognizing the insufficiency of gold even for a 
“base,” and failing to perceive how rapidly the demand therefor is 
being impaired by the psychological wave now engulfing the world, are 
preparing for war by eagerly bidding against each other in its pur- 
chase—are buying gold, mind you; buying the “standard” at a price 
over and above that fixed. 

Gold can be had only when it is not generally wanted, all the false 
promises of Governments to their peoples to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Its lingering connection with our present-day means for 
exchange is purely psychological. It is the: tool financiers periodically 
exploit us with—nothing more. 

We have already readily agreed to five hundred millions railroad-bond 
paper money; and we are agreed also to issue money, in any amount, 
on notes of hand—tissue-paper money. Would we do this if gold suf- 
ficed? I wot not. We do not yet openly admit that gold has passed, 
but down in our subconsciousness we are perfectly well aware that we 
have outgrown it, and that if exchanges depend upon it the vast ac- 
tivities of to-day would come to an immediate standstill, as indeed they 
do every time the bankers, for personal reasons, call for it. 

Thus no objection is heard to paper money, the measures to give 
greater currency to various kinds of which are now being urged by the 
bankers themselves. 

3ut_ what shall we say of the stupendous folly of our Government 
in undertaking to settle the money changers’ rake off, which, in time, 
will absorb the whole, in gold. Where is it going to get the gold from? 
Issue bonds at our expense or tax us direct for its purchase? 

Money of whatsoever kind is but a certificate—the certificate of the 
exchange relationship of labor as differently embodied. Gold, of all 
the most uneconomical means for exchange, tvould be worthless were 
it not for the labor behind it, and silver and other metals would not 
pass as small change were it not for labor and other things behind 
them—the fiat of a creditable Government and the consent of the people 
to the use of limited amounts in this way. So with paper money— 
it merely represents what is behind it. There can be no objection to 
the use of paper as money; it will always pass at par while we are 
confident that it is properly secured. 

Nor have the bankers any objection to paper—where they control 
it. They only howl “ fiat money” and threaten dire disaster when we 
try to get together to instruct Government to provide and issuc the 
means for exchange, without favor, to all entitled by proper security 
to its use—to all who have something to exchange. 

They fear their time-honored privilege of preying upon the ex- 
change necessities of the community may be threatened, and this is 
the reason for their present insolent denial of this right of sovereignty. 

Now, there can be no objection to any honest means for exchange 
anything that has real labor behind it in the amount represented or 
more—as long as it be fully adequate to the requirements of the peo- 
ple in no way constrains their activities, and is available to all on 
equal terms and without usurious charge. 

Nor any objection to the banks continuing to act as 
parties to an exchange. 

But we should most solemnly protest at making them the ma 
instead of the servants of the people. 

We should protest at the very idea, not only of Government 
dicating its right to provide the means for exchange, 
tinuing to neglect its duty so to do. 

And although the bills now pending control the rates to be charged 
the banks by the Government, it might be respectfully suggested that 
some limit, however extreme, be set on the rates the people are 
to be charged by the banks. 

This can not be done by means of usury “laws,” all of which have 
ever been dead letters. It can only be done by freeing the supply— 
by naming a rate just a notch higher than the banks are to be allowed 
to charge at which anybody, possessing proper security, may upon de- 
mand-.and without commission, discount or any charge other- than in- 
ee obtain the needed means for exchange direct from Government 
itself. 

And the Government should determine what security would be ac- 
ceptable—and this should not be limited to the paper of any specially 
privileged classes, such as financiers and traders, but should be ex- 
tended to farm lands and improved city real estate, manufacturing 
plants, and otherwise as widely as possible and at such proportion of 
their assessed value as to insure such confidence in the needed means 
for exchange as to give it full currency at face value without thought 
even of the credit of the Government behind it. 

The means for exchange is a public necessity, and though it may ! 
allowed to remain yet a while in private hands, the time has arrives 
when the Government must see to it that public necessity is no longer 
too greatly exploited. 
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No man wants gold save for purposes of exploitation, but all need 
to be assured of a never-failing means for exehange. The hawking 
about of gold by the financiers of the nations will not stand investi- 
gation—not in the present changing frame of mind of the peoples. 

HENRY CLIFFORD STUART. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1913. 
Iion, R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
THE WHEREFORENESS OF COLD. 

Dear Srr: Let us make a hasty, preliminary survey of this most 
interesting phase of the currency question. 

Why is it that, failing in their attempt to have Government legalize 
their private makeshifts, the banks, forced to the (to them) desperate 
expedient of proposing that Government shall furnish a means for ex- 
change, should insist that Government shall redeem same in gold, a 
thing that they themselves always promise but invariably and neces- 
sariliy fail to do? 

Let us consider this matter from one side only for the moment. Is 
it not obvious that if the banks be allowed to take a rake-off of 5 per 
cent ouly-—and in so far as has yet been proposed they can charge any- 
thing they: like—on the moneys the Government proposes to furnish 


them to trade upon, they must absorb the whole in 20 years, whether ' 


the issue be five hundred or five hundred thousand millions that the 
people call for? 

Now, having absorbed all the money, why do they ask the Govern- 
ment to change it into gold? Is it not because this is the only way 
they can get from the Government bonds upon the people, taxing them 
in perpetuity? 

They have no use for gold unless they can put it out at interest at 

once, and what way so easy to do this as to get the Government itself 
to take it off their hands. Hence the demand upon Government for 
what the Government has not got. If they really wanted gold for it- 
self, they would ask the Government to buy and issue gold in the first 
place. 
, But the need of the people for a means for the exchange of their 
products remains. So having wound one silken thread around the 
Republic the Government issues the paper money through them again, 
and at the end of another 20-year period—in reality it is much shorter— 
they wind another, and so on until the revolution. 

Might not this be one possible explanation of the white man’s present 
state of bondage? 


Faithfully, yours, Henry CLiIFForD STUART. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. SUN YAT-SEN. 
2619 WoopLEY PLAcE, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 19138. 

My Drar Doctor: If you have ever visited a sugar plantation and 
happened to find an intelligence in charge of the vacuum pans, you 
probably learned that the man through whom this great invention came 
could not himself start it running until the steel of a fresh mind struck 
the Jast divine spark from his own. 

While history may not look upon you as an originator exactly, you 
are certain to be regarded hereafter as the great adapter—the one mod- 
ern who best attempted to turn the errors of the world to the good 
of the people—so, if but a hint be required to start China’s boilers 
going, let me hope to do for you what the other layman did for the 
inventor. 

I refer to the financial troubles of your country. 

In throwing off the Manchu yoke the withdrawal of labor from its 
accustomed pursuits has disturbed the former economic level, involving 
a loss the equitable settlement whereof necessitates a redistribution 
of goods tu effect which you are confronted with the need of making 
a sudden and extraordinary increase in your means for exchange. 

You are being urged to use gold for this purpose, and the Govern- 
ments of the western world have done their best to constrain your 
acceptance of a nominal $300,000,000 from the private individuals 
who have grown fat upon and still finance them—the security for the 
loan to be your country and the price the bondage of your people. 

To the everlasting honor of a Chinaman be it said you are the first 
statesman to balk at selling a people into slavery. The matter at issue 
is the settlement for and proper distribution of a loss, and you refuse 
to prostitute yourself by calling in as doctors those who live on losses. 

The attitude of the Governments of the western world, which have 
ever betrayed their own peoples and would now serve as procurers, 
reminds one of the broken elephants which are used to ensnare those 
still free. 

But you must pay the troops, you say, and settle the trumped claims 

spoilers would force upon you. Agreed: This can not be done 
severally by the people hence they depute you to do it for them col- 
lectively, requiring you to meet the other expenses of government as 
well. 

But the troops are not asking you for gold—they have no surplus 
to exchange for gold. You are dealing with a loss which no one will 
take from you, but which must be settled by equitable distribution 
among yourselves. What you need is a means for distribution, a means 
for exchange, 2 means whereby you may take part of his goods away 
from him who did not fight to give to him who did. 

Three hundred million dollars, even supposing that you really got 
them, might not be means enough. You may now need or be about to 
require more. Perhaps those who are trying to hold you up to 
“finance” you know this, but intend, once they have you in their 
power, that you shall go to them hereafter and beg for the balance 
necessary, when even more onerous terms will be impored upon you. 

What, with England drugging, Russia robbing, and the other powers 
of darkness hovering over you, it takes a mind as keen and a heart 
as stout as Christ's to do for the people; but as your’s would seem such, 
why not show these gentlemen that you’re no “ piker” by starting “ the 
game” yourself for $500,000,000? I would not allow them to do even 
the engraving—they might alter the text. 

I will not call you a “ patriot ’’—none of the name ever had a brain 

ficiently balanced to do the race any good—but assuming you to be 
what was once known as a “just” man, the absence of graft for your- 
self and your friends obviates all need of “discount ’’—the bonds con- 
venient for the issuance of the currency can be sold at par. 

And indeed they are worth par, for there is no finer “investment” 
anywhere than the 4 percents of an intelligent, hard-working, frugal, 
and ethically honest people, whose natural resources are barely 
scratched, whose national debt at the end of 1912 (Britannica Year 
Book) was only $960,215,690, or less than $3 per head for her 325,- 
527,830 people, and who are about to establish a truly national govern. 
ment, 
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Draw a check on yourself and buy in the whole five hundred millions 
No nation ever made an investment of such transcendent importance, — 

Being now the possessor of prime Government bonds, undepreciated 
by thievery of any kind, you will use them as collateral for the issue 
of $500,000,000 in notes, of the denominations most useful to your 
people, taking very great care to make them full legal tender, so ag 
to insure their currency, and not forgetting to first use them to take 
up your check, which should be immediately canceled, framed, and 
hung in the Treasury Department as a souvenir. 

You will now proceed to pay the troops and other extraordinary éx-. 
penses and thus restore the economic equilibrium which their forced 
departure from the paths of peace had temporarily disturbed. 

You will thus have partitioned and properly distributed a loss. No 
one can do more, for a loss of this kind can never be made good, 

You will next proceed with the foreign “ claims,” some partially just 
and others wholly fraudulent, but all of which you must settle in order 
to avoid the attentions of Governments whose intentions toward you 
are even more base than those of their subjects. 

Here you are confronted with another kind of loss, largely imagi- 
nary with them but wholly real to you, which also must be distrib- 
uted en toto among your own people, but which, alas, can not be set- 
tled so readily. These claimants, though living off your country, far 
from recognizing any obligation incurred thereby, are intent upon seiz- 
ing the opportunity to mulct you for their private gain, nor are they 
likely under present conditions to await settlement. ‘They demand pay- 
ment at once and insist upon gold. As you have no gold, you must buy 
this mucn from the money lenders on any terms you can, thus increas- 
—. fereign debt. 

Now, at the end of 25 years the surtax you will have had to impose 
upon your people to meet the 4 per cent interest on the bonds you bave 
been wise exough to buy yourself will have accumulated in sum suffi- 
cient to retire the paper money, and with this the bonds; but by this 
time you will have found out that this paper money is quite indis- 
pensable as a means for exchange. 

When this time comes it will be easy for you, the eastern mind being 
more penetrating than the western, to give a most suggestive lesson 
by destroying the bonds, the purely imaginary necessity for which has 
been the reason for the 500,000,000 surtax, and asking your people 
what disposition they wish made of this useless hoard—whether they 
wish to take it themselves in exchange for the paper money of which 
the bonds were the superfluous symbol; whether, having found this 
paper money quite suitable for their own uscs, they care to buy back 
from the foreigner the surplus products they have so sweated them- 
selves to produce and send him in exchange for this gold: or whether 
they had not best apply it to the reduction by .one-half of their foreign 
debt, in the hope of altogether eradicating this cancer in the course 
of another generation? 

For, I repeat, you have been trying to make good a loss of a kind 
which can not be made good, and have only succeeded in speeding up 
your people, the result of which is a “surplus,” which is unreal in 
that it has been obtained at the cost of the land and of the vitality 
of your people, { 

But it would be too great good fortune to thus easily distribute 
your own losses and pay debts and unjust claims at the cost of the 
vitality of one or two generations only. There would be nothing “ mod- 
ern”’ in this—this would be “ futurist.” No; you would not be allowed 
so to do. The fleets of the powers, which the financiers use as if they 
were their own, would be sent to close your ports at once. You would 
be cut a into “ spheres of influence ’—evil influence. 

No! While these gentlemen are still able to play the forces of all 
“the powers” against the peoples, prudence demands that you should 
pretend to be asleep while they burglarize your house. So take the 
gold they would force upon you, but do not spend it. Remember that 
it is not yours to spend. It has only been “lent” you, and they pre- 
tend to expect you to return it. 

Remember that gold is a tool only—to be used, but never lost— 
and that the only way to do this is to follow the example of its 
craftsmen. 

After signing for three hundred millions in gold, take what they 
may actually let you have thereof, put it in your Treasury and keep 
it there, issuing against it note money to the full, and credit money 
in any amount you like, up to ten times its full amount or more, main- 
taining the parity fiction just as the bankers do. 

Place a surtax on your people to meet the charge for the use of that 
for which you have no use, and when they get tired of paying tribute, 
and have prepared to and feel strong enough to resist the oppressors, 
pull the musty gold out of your strong box, add thereto the portion 
you signed for but did not get, and—send it back to them. 


HENRY CLIFFORD STUART. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H.R.7838) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. : 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. GITTINS. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the House the death of the Hon. Timorny D. Str- 
LIVAN, late a Representative from the thirteenth district of 
New York. I will not at this time, but I shall at some future 
time, ask the House to set apart a day when respect may be 
paid to his memory. I offer the following resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 253. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
— rag org TiMoTny D, SuULLIvAN, a Representative from the State 
of New York. 
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Resolwed, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 

Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
ral. 

Seal: That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 

and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 

out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary ex- 

pense in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of 

the House. 

Resolved, ¢ 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following committee: 

Mr. FrrzGeRALD, Mr. WILson of New York, Mr. Mauer, Mr. 
RiorpAN, Mr. Goiprocitr, Mr. Levy, Mr. Conry, Mr. PATTEN 
of New York, Mr. Grorce, Mr. Goutpen, Mr. Tatcorr of New 
York, Mr. Girrins, Mr. KinKeap of New Jersey, Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Cauper, Mr. Faircuinp, Mr. DanrortH, Mr. Piatt, Mr. 
PARKER, and Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. GITTINS. Mr. Speaker, I now offer the further resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 


adjourn. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, Sep- 


tember 15, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey for a lock in the proposed dam at the 
foot of Caddo Lake, La. and Tex., and a channel from said 
dam to the Red River by way of Big Pass, Little Pass, Soda 
Lake, Twelvemile Bayou, and Cross Bayou (H. Doc. No. 236) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of harbors and rivers at or near Chi- 
cago, Ill., including Chicago Harbor, Chicago River, Calumet 
Harbor, Grand Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers, Ill. and 
Ind., Lake Calumet and necessary connection with Calumet 
tiver, and the lake shore from the mouth of Chicago River to 
the city of Gary, Ind., for the purpose of reporting a plan for a 
complete, systematic, and broad improvement of harbor facil- 
ities for Chicago and adjacent territory (H. Doc. No. 237); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEITRICK: A bill (H. R. 8131) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection thereon of a publie building at Wake- 
field, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 8132) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a post-office building at Pella, 
State of Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 8133) to regulate the installa- 
tion and type of scales to be used by carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce and to provide rules governing the weighing of 
freight; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8142) to au- 
thorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge 
across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near Wilmot, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 8148) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Santa Rosa, Cal., two cannon 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Resolution (H. Res. 252) to investigate the 
alleged dissolution of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Rail- 
road merger and other matters; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 8134) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Thurman; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8135) grant- 
ing a pension to Delia White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8136) granting a pension to Carrie Crane; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8137) granting a pension 
to Jane Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8138) granting a pension to 
George S. Frankenfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 8139) granting an increase 
of pension to James M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8140) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8141) granting an increase of pension to 
Clem B. I. Ambler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of the Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co., 
New York, N. Y., protesting against the proposed increase of 
rate on drawback of marble for export; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sample & Co., L. Samuels & Co., Dryfoos, 
Blum & Co., the Cartwright Co., and E. EHising & Co., of New 
York, N. Y., protesting against the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for a payment of 25 cents for rectifiers and wholesale deal- 
ers’ stamps; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of sundry business men of the 
eleventh congressional district of Michigan, favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the 
consumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the 
development of the local community, county, and State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, September 15, 1913. 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following letter: 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. F. M. 
SIMMONS, a Senator from the State of North Carolina, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
JAMES P, CLARKE, 

President pro tempore. 
Mr. SIMMONS thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding 
session to be read. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to provide for the relief and trans- 
portation of destitute American citizens in Mexico, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Acting President pro tempore: 

H. R. 4937. An act extending to the port of Dallas. Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, gov- 
erning the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement; and 


H. R. 7595. An act providing for the free importation of 
articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and for the protection 
of foreign exhibitors. 
PETITIONS. , 

Mr. THORNTON. On behalf of certain citizens of Colfax, La., 
I desire to present a petition of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, requesting the passage of the Sims 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 27876) providing that it shall be 
a condition precedent to the payment of any and all appropria- 
tions in this act that the Panama Exposition Co. shall contract 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to keep the gates of this 
exposition closed on Sundays during the entire period of the 
exposition. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Expositions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I have here a telegram from the manager of 
the transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
protesting on behalf of the shippers of the country against the 
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abolishment of the Commerce Court, and asking that provision 
may be made giving to the shippers a right of appeal from the 
. orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I ask that the 
telegram may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASuH., September 11, 1913. 
W. L. Jones, Washington, D. C.: 

Transportation bureau believes it represents the opinion of vast 
majority of shippers all over country in urging you to work for reten- 
tion of Commerce Court, also for obtaining provision for right of appeal 
by shippers from commission’s orders. Am to-day wiring chairman 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Ask your active assistance. 

W. A. Mears, Manager. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed railroad lands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Washington 
Bankers’ Association at the eighteenth annual convention, held 
at Bellingham, Wash., August 9, 1913, indorsing the efforts of 
the National One-Cent Letter-Postage Association to secure 
reduction in rates on first-class letter postage, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the San Mateo County 
Development Association, of California, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the strengthening of the Pacific 
coast naval defense, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: . 

3y Mr. THORNTON (for Mr. BANKHEAD): 

A bill (S. 3118) to provide for the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of post roads and rural delivery routes 
through the cooperation and joint action of the National Govern- 
ment and the several States in which such post roads or rural 
delivery routes may be established; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 8114) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Lively (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3115) granting an increase of pension to Olive H. 
Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3116) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to receive certain individual deposits of lawful 
money from persons other than national banking associations, 
providing for reimbursement of the same, and to receive certain 
deposits of lawful money from any person in exchange for de- 
posit bonds of the United States, providing for the redemption 
of the same, and for other purposes; 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3117) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an adequate cur- 
rency, and to establish a more effective supervision of banking 
in the United States, and for other purposes; and 

(By request.) A bill. (S. 8118) whereby the National Gov- 
ernment assumes control over all associations that receive law- 
ful money on credit deposit and which specifies where all de- 
posit reserves of national banking associations shall be kept, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

3y Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3119) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Port Angeles, in the State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3120) for the erection of a replica of John Quincy 
Adams Ward’s statue of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

3y Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make donation of condemned cannon and cannon 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) authorizing the presenta- 
tion of the statue of President Washingion now located in the 
Capitol Grounds to the Smithsonian Insiitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. THORNTON (for Mr. BANKHEAD) submitted an amend- 
ment proposing that the sum of $150,000 of the unexpended bal- 
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ance of the appropriation heretofore made for the improvement 
of the Tennessee River be made available for the improvement 
of the Tennessee River between Florence and Riverton, Ala., 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing that the 
appropriation of $40,000 and the appropriation of $25,000 for the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of the ap- 
praisers’ stores building at Galveston, Tex., be reappropriated 
and made available for carrying into effect so much of the re- 
vised authorization contained in section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved March 4, 1913, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


.A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced tliat the President had, on 
September 11, 1913, approved and signed the following joint 
resolution : 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to advance 
to the chairman of the commission appointed under the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1913, such sums of money as may be necessary 
for the carrying on of the commission, etc. 


RELIEF OF DESTITUTE AMERICANS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the joint resolution which 
has just come from the House be laid before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) to provide for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the joint resolution read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for relief of desti- 
tute American citizens in Mexico, including transportation to their 
homes in the United States, to be expended under the direction and 
within the discretion of the Secretary of State, and to be immediately 
available, $100,000. Authority is hereby granted to the Secretary of 
State to reimburse from this appropriation the appropriation for 
“Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” for 
such sums as shall have been expended from that appropriation for 
eS of relief and transportation in and from Mexico since January 


oO 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In connection with the joint resolu- 
tion, which has passed the House and for the consideration of 
which I ask unanimous consent, I desire to submit a communi- 
cation addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations by the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
desire to have the communication read? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have the Secretary read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 12, 1913. 
The Hon. THoMAs S. MARTIN, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MARTIN: At the time the department's recom- 
mendations to Congress were made for an appropriation for the relief 
of Americans in Mexico, and even as late as the time when the defi- 
ciency bill containing the proposed appropriation was reported to the 
House, it was believed that the appropriation for emergencies arising 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service would be sufficient to cover the 
expenses of extending relicf to’: Americans in Mexico and transporting 
them to their homes in the United States until the deficiency bill had 
become law. Contrary tg expectations the expenditures have increased 
more Tt than was anticipated, until the department now finds 
itself with less than $12,000 available and a daily expenditure for 
relief and transportation approximating $2,000. In view of the fact 
that the deficiency bill is still pending in the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate, and will not become law before the available 
appropriations have been exhausted, it is essential that there should 
be placed at the department’s disposal at once a sufficient sum to 
enable it to carry on the work of relief and prevent the hardship and 
dissatisfaction which a discontinuance of that work would entail. 
Besides the obligation resting upon this Government under existing 
conditions of affording a safe and speedy means by which Americans 
may leave Mexico and reach ,their homes in the United States, there 
are political reasons which render it of the liighest importance that 
the work which is being carried on should not be brought to a 
sudden stop. 

The amount already expended from the emergency appropriation 
since January 1, 1913, for the relief and transportation of Americans 
in and from Mexico is at the present moment approximately $52,788.29. 
Nearly all of this amount has been expended since March 4, 1913. It 
is highly important that the emergency fund be reimbursed by the 
amount so expended in order that the department may be in a posi- 
tion to meet other demands upon it during the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 














1913. 


If the proposed appropriation shall be made there will be left for 
purposes of relief and transportation after the reimbursement of the 


emergency fund only approximately $47,211.71, which will probably be 
inadequate for the purpose for which it is intended. It is therefore 
suggested that all or at least half of the appropriation proposed to be 
made in the deficiency bill be retained in that measure and be placed 


at the disposition of the Secretary of State, in case he should be called 
upon to afford relief and transportation to an amount in excess of 
that appropriated by the appended resolution. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


W. J. Bryan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it will be seen from the 
reading of the communication that the department is expend- 
ing at the rate of about $2,000 a day for the repatriation of 
American citizens in Mexico. It is true there has been an ap- 
propriation included in the general deficiency bill of $100,000 
for this purpose, and that that bill has passed the House and is 
now pending before the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. In the very nature of things it will be some time before 
the committee of the Senate can take that measure up for con- 
sideration. In the meantime there will practically be no money 
for the purposes designated in the joint resolution. If it is re- 
ferred to the committee it will take some time for the commit- 
tee to reach it. It is doubtful if there is a quorum of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the city. The matter is so urgent 
that I request that the Senate may give the joint resolution im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, under ordinary conditions 
I would insist that a joint resolution of this kind should go to 
the committee, but, as the Senator from Oregon has correctly 
stated, there is, perhaps, not a quorum of the committee in the 
city at the present time; the chairman is absent, and in view of 
the urgency in the matter I trust that the request of the Senator 
will be complied with. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to which the joint resolution would 
be referred, and I will state that I do not believe there are 
enough members of the committee in town to constitute a 
quorum, but all the members of the committee with whom I 
have talked are heartily in favor of passing this measure; and, 
inasmuch as it is an emergency measure, it seems to me that it 
ought to be passed without a reference to the committee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not intend to offer any 
objection to the passage of the joint resolution and the appro- 
priation of this money, but I feel that I should say that the 
policy which is being pursued by the administration in trying 
to induce our citizens to leave Mexico and abandon their prop- 
erty I think is.very unfortunate. I have had letters from 
Mexico since that warning was promulgated, and I have talked 
with acquaintances of mine who have left Mexico, and they, 
men of reliability and high standing, tell me that it has made 
the lot of our people in Mexico very much harder than it was 
before the warning was promulgated, and they deeply regret 
that a policy has been adopted which makes the conditions there 
more embarrassing to them than they were before the policy 
was announced. 

But, of course, the withholding of an appropriation to relieve 
the distress which exists would not remedy in any way the mis- 
takes that have been made, and for that reason I offer no 
objection to the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, without expressing any opinion 
with reference to the necessity of this appropriation, I desire to 
say as a member of the Committee on Appropriations that I 
think the joint resolution ought to be passed, and passed to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the joint 
resolution whatever; I am in favor of its passage; but there 
is one provision in it that I should like to have some member of 
the committee explain, and that is the necessity of using out of 
this fund money to reimburse the expenditure that has hereto- 
fore been made out of a different fund. What is the necessity 
of that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that that is a standing 
appropriation for emergencies, and it has been called into requi- 
sition for these purposes. I suppose the object is to keep that 
fund intact. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are $12,000 left in the fund. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are $12,000 left in the fund. 

Mr. NORRIS. The deficiency appropriation bill, it seems 
to me, would be the place to reimburse that fund. It might 
endanger the purposes of this joint resolution if so much money, 
about $47,000, I understand, of the $100,000, were to be used 
for that purpose. It might endanger the very object of the 
joint resolution in not leaving a sufficient amount to meet the 
exigencies of the case. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In all human probability all of this 
appropriation of $100,000 will be necessary for immediate use, 
and it will not be available for the purpose of reimbursing the 
fund that has been used. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the Senator. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I say it is barely possible that every 
dollar of the fund that is now appropriated under the joint res- 
olution will be immediately used, and in the meantime when the 
deficiency appropriation bill comes up for consideration it may 
not be necessary to add to the appropriation in the deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the joint resolution, from 
hearing it read, it will be necessary for that fund to be reim- 
bursed out of this appropriation of $100,000. Of course they 
could use it again out of that fund if it became necessary. So 
to me there does not appear to be any necessity for the pro- 
vision. That fund ought to be reimbursed out of the regular 
deficiency appropriation bill, as suggested to me by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLapP]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It might be done either way. It is 
a matter that is in the discretion of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think it is confusing the whole thing to make 
provision in this joint resolution for a reimbursement which is 
a proper function of the deficiency appropriation bill when we 
reach it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think that is the purpose of 
it. The letter of the Secretary of State is explicit and tells just 
exactly the purpose for which this appropriation is sought. We 
have to be governed by his suggestion in the matter. If the 
Senator from Minnesota heard his letter read he should under- 
stand exactly what is the purpose of the appropriation. 

Mr. CLAPP. I heard his letter read and I am not going to 
object to the joint resolution, but it does seem to me that there 
would be less confusion if we made this appropriation direct 
and left any deficiency to be treated in the regular deficiency 
appropriation bill. However I am not going to object. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator is not going to object 
there is no need to discuss it further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLetrcuer in the chair). Is 
pe objection to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 

on? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, during the course of the Un- 
derwood bill through the Senate I abstained almost entirely 
from a discussion of its various features. I believed that the 
progress of the bill would be retarded to the extent of the time 
which I might occupy and that there would be no change of 
sentiment in the mind of any Senator because of anything 
which I or anyone else might say concerning it. Believing a 
week age to-night that a final vote was soon to be reached, I 
gave notice that I would to-day consider Schedule E of the bill 
in its relation to the beet-sugar industry, and although at the 
time I anticipated that there would be but a slender attendance 
upon the floor, I felt that my remarks then submitted would not 
interfere with the due progress of the measure in the com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. President, I do not think that any measure of so com- 
prehensive a character as a national tariff bill can be so ad- 
justed or framed as to command the unqualified support of all 
the members of a body so large as this. There are so many 
local as well as general conflicting considerations, so .many 
points of view to which the mind is drawn, and so many inter- 
ests in conflict with each other, that men must harmonize, and 
can harmonize only, by the common surrender of some things, 
accompanied by the common acceptance of others. Hence the 
bill which is now in conference, like all others of similar char- 
acter, represents the composite acquiescence of the majority of 
the Senators in this body. We have supported it, and intend to 
support it, because it is a measure demanded by the people, a 
measure promised by the dominant party, and a measure the 
consensus of which is fairly satisfactory to every man upon this 
side of the Chamber. 

If I had my way, Mr. President, I would make many com- 


modities which have been placed upon the free list the subject 
of 2 revenue tax, not because they need protection, not because 
of a desire to extend that system any further than the policies 
or principles of the Democratic Party demand, but because I 


believe in the principle of a tariff for revenue. I believed during 
the course of the bill, as I believe now, that a small revenue duty 
upon such‘a commodity as sugar places no particular burden 
upon the consumer and brings a revenue to the Government, 
enabling it to meet its demands with as little burden as possible 
to the citizen. But there is no question in my mind that the 
great majority of the people throughout the country desire that 
this commodity, with some others, shall be placed upon the free 
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list and thereby withdrawn from the arena of politics, where for | | 
many years they.have played a prominent and scandalous part, | 
exercised an improper and pernicious influence upon public opin- 
ion, and brought the good name of Congress and of many men 
in public life into disrepute. 

And I may say here if this great piece of legislation has gone 
to an extreme in the application of the policy of revision down- 
ward to the-protected interests of this country; if, in fact, any 
industry has been jeopardized, which I do not- concede, it is 
due to the fact that the extremes of protection ‘have heretofore 
found expression in legislation; and the men who legislated the 
Payue-Aldrich bill upon the statute books of the country are | 
more responsible than we are for any extreme we may have | 
reached in the other direction, for it goes without saying that 
when the pendulum swings too far in one direction it may | 
swing too far in the opposite one. An outraged public opinion 
due to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law produced that 
revulsion which, if it has found too extreme expression, has its 
justification in the scandalous abuse of the power of taxation 
by the then dominant party in the interest of the protected in- 
dustries of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time of the Senate by 
indulging in many general observations upon the question of 
tariff legislation. These have been the subject of much dis- | 
cussion during the past three months with but little benefit to 
us or to the country at large. I prefer, without further delay, 
to consider the particular subject of Schedule E and the rela- 
tion of that schedule to the sugar-beet industry for the purpose 
of correcting, if I can, some of the erroneous statements and 
assertions which have been so often repeated upon this floor in 
connection with that important topic. 

I have listened to a number of very able discussions of the 
effect of Schedule E upon the sugar industry of this country 
and to the reasons which have been assigned for the conciu- 
sions pressed upon public attentiou. by Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber. I have not interrupted, because I have 
felt that interruptions would only prolong and aggravate discus- 
sion, without leading to any definite or satisfactory result. I 
have felt that it would be better to take up these matters at a 
more appropriate time, consider them together, examine their 
character, and determine their soundness. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when I have finished I will have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the country that much of the argument which 
has formed the basis of opposition to this schedule, in so far 
as it relates to beet sugar, is unfounded, and proceeds from 
assumptions which, when examined, have no existence in fact. 

Perhaps the statement which has been iterated and reiterated 
upon the floor of this Chamber more than any other by the op- 





| Sugar Trust existed in the United States. 


| country 


| ponents of this schedule is that the American Sugar Refining 
Co., with other cane-sugar refining concerns, have combined for 
the destruction of the beet-sugar industry in this country by the 
removal of existing duties, and that any injury to that industry 
must necessarily redound to the benefit and advantage of the 
cane-sugar refiners of the country. We have been told many 
times that these }eople were enlisted, and had for years been 
enlisted, in a crus: de against the sugar-beet industry, recogniz- 
ing in it a formidabie competitor and one which must ultimately 
control the American market, and therefore, for their own pro- 


; tection, this industry must be destroyed through the elimination 


of all tariff duties which protect and promote it. That the con- 
spiracy, if successful, would result transiently in a reduction of 
price to the consumer, but ultimately in a cane-sugar monopoly 
having the American market entirely at its mercy and certain 
of thorough and continued exploitation. 

This assertion has been so frequently made and repeated that 


| it would be remarkable if it has not found lodgment somewhere 


and accepted in some quarters as an unquestioned fact. 
I assert, Mr. President, that the interests of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. and of the beet-sugar refining companies are 


| mutual and not competitive; that they are practically identical. 


and have been so ever since 1902, and that they will continue 
to be so until and unless the Government of the United States, 
through the courts of justice, dissolves the relation existing 
between them. Hence the assertion that the refiners are seek- 
ing to insidiously destroy the beet-sugar industry through a 
removal of sugar duties is simply pretense and nothing more. 
The Hardwick committee, Mr. President, was in session for a 
good portion of the Sixty-second Congress. It was charged with 
the duty of thoroughly investigating the question whether a 
It took an enormous 
amount of testimony with reference to the sugar industry in this 
It summoned witnesses from every section and heard 
both sides of the controversy. On February 17, 1912, it made its 
report wherein the control of the beet-sugar industry by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. was established beyond peradyen- 
ture. 

On pages 12 and 138 of that report appear tables which give 
the proportions of interest acquired by the refining company 
with leading beet-sugar companies, which I ask leave to here 
incorporate in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fretcnuer in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows 


From 1909 to the present time the situation has not been greatly 
altered, as will be observed from the following tables furnished your 
committee by the American under date of October 32, 2082: 


American Sugar Refining Co. 


Names of companies 


TO 2) |. no eaccunesVanabenscpwehpnensanpenindiamensmnmaitnn dee maaee oo 


Menominee River Sugar Co 
Continental Sugar Co 
Iowa Sugar Co 
Carver County Sugar Co 

treat Western Sugar Co 

‘Idaho Suga r r Co 
igamated § 

Lewiston Sugar C 0 
Alameda Sugar Co 
Spreckels Sugar Co. ...........cccccccce 
PE BOE, GEE OD vn kencnrisicgedvonrensetbnasitanne ished oe 


Book value of present holdings, 
Oct. 1, 191), after depreciation 
for sales and’ dividends. 


Beet-sugar investments. 


Total book 
value. 


] 
Preferred} 
shares. 


Preferred} 
shares. 


Par 


Common 
value. 


Common 
| 
Original cost. | Shares. 


| shares, 


30, 555 

30, 000 
4, 154,45 
4,165 


$2, 428, 958. 21 
235, 000. 0% 


21,074 | 
20, 000 
5,193 


| 
| $3, 547,895. 43 | 
300, 000. 00 | 
505, 440.00 
405, 650. 00 | 
483, 700. 00 | 
7,087, 824. 40 | 
3, 922, 455.07 | 
1, 151,925.00 | 
225, 000. 00 
465, 750. 00 
3, 250, 000. CO 
1, 864, 687. 50 | 


23, 210, 327. 4 


66, 092 | | 
465, 050 | 
12; 757 | 





225, 000.0 
203, 874. 
2, 450, 07. 48 

75,000 
251,501, | 564,337 | 169,574 | 549,837 | 14,735,313. 07 
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Capita! stock 


| 
| 
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Menominee River Sugar Co 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee es eecccccsossoes: 


fontinental Sugar Co..,,.........s00 
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i3Common. 


Amount ae 
by American 


Sugar Refin- Owns heet-sugar factories at— 


issued 


| 
1 
{ 
Where incor- | 
porated. | 

’ 


| 


|(Bay City, 
|jCaro, Mict h. 
i 


Mich. 


1 $7,471, 107 
23,703, 500 


song Mich. 
| | Mene mines. Mich. 
Fremi = , Ohio. 
Findlay, Ohio. 
1 Blis ‘sfield, Mich. 
2 Preferted. 


825,000 | 
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Spreckels Sugar Co..... Cbs ed boc cdndonscctescdaedentedeneeecesudasedé Seccccccescseces 
1 Common. 


The above table differs in book valuation from the preceding table, 
Of these 11 companies, the American owns 41 per cent of the capital 





Waverly, Iowa. . 
Chaska, Minn. 

L ongmont, Colo. 
Loveland, Colo. 
Fort Collins, Colo, 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 
-, Brush, Colo. 

|| Be aton, Colo. 

| Greeley, Colo. 

Ww indsor, Colo. 
Sterling C 
Billings 
Scotts Blut cs 
Lehi, Utah. 
Garland, Utah. 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Sugar City, Idaho. 
Nampa, Idaho. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


$416, 500 
483,700 | Minnesota... 


BS 
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Ogden, Utah. 
2, 551, 400 1,275,700 |..... OB, .c5~0] Logan, Utah. 
|({La Grange, Oreg. 
1,000, 000 371,030 |..... ih iecinne Lewiston, Utah. 
745, 71, 250 | California...| Alameda, Cal. 
5 |fSpreckels, Cal. 
5, 000, 000 2,500,000 |.....d0.....-.|TPr rere eat, 








2 Preferred. 


stock, according to the earns table furnished your committce by the 


American on June 13, 191 


The American Sugar Refining Co.’s interests in beet-sugar companics, May 23, 1911. 
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- Production Refining 
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Carver County Sugar Co........... 







Mr. THOMAS. I shall not take up the time of the Senate in 
reading this report. Suffice it to say that from all the testt- 
mony offered before this committee by both stdes it appears 
that in 1911 the beet companies in which the American Sugar 
Refining Co. is so largely interested produced about 54 per 
cent of all the beet sugar in the United States, while the inter- 
est of the refining company in these companies was about 41 
per cent. As a result of that hearing 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 











Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me to inquire 


how large an interest the American Sugar Refining Co. had in 
the beet-sugar companies to which he refers? 

Mr. THOMAS. The tables to which I have referred give that 
interest seriatim. It approximates 42 per cent of the whole; 
but in conjunction ‘with that interest were the individual and 
corporate interests of others acting with the American Sugar 
Refining Co. and so identified with it as to make its control 
complete. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator whether he does 
not think that this explanation is the probable one of the effort 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. to obtain a large interest 
in the beet-sugar company to which he refers? It was a fact 
at that time that the duty on sugar was a high one, a protec- 
tive duty. The American Sugar “Refining Co. found the beet- 
sugar industry a formidable rival, and it sought a large interest 
in the beet-sugar companies with a view ultimately of control- 
ling that industry and depriving it of its competitive character ; 
brf was it not clearly to the iaterest of the American Sugar 


Does the Senator from Colo- | 
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415,440 
56, 883, 617 | 23, 183, 990 





—41 |546, 049, 181 | 227 











Refining Co., and is it not clearly to the interest of that com- 
pany to-day, if possible, to dispose most effectually of that com- 
petitor by practically putting it out of business and preventing 
and discouraging the production of beets at all? Was not the 
effort to get an interest in the beet-sugar business simply the 
best available effort it could make under the circumstances, 
this high duty existing to control—not to destroy, but to con- 
trol—the competition of a formidable rival, and is not its pres- 
ent policy in the line of effectually destroying that competitor 
by taking away the customs duty which incidentally operates 
for its protection? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I prefer to reply to my friend 
from Nevada as I proceed. I think I shall be able to demon- 
strate, in the course of my remarks, that the action of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. was precisely the action of every 
other interest which sees and fears the rise of a competitor. It 
reached out and obtained control and possession of it, since 
which time it has operated the controlled concern entirely in 
its own interest and perhaps in the interest of the other co- 
operating stockholders. It has certainly given no indication of a 
purpose to destroy the industry in which it invested $23,000,000 
and from which it is deriving huge returns. 

I was about to say that one result of the Hardwick investi- 
gation was the institution by the United States of a suit in the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York for the 
dissolution of what is popularly called the Sugar Trust. I hold 
in my hand the bill of complaint in that case, consisting of 217 
pages. Its allegations are all in line with the charge that the 
various defendants, representing practically all of the sugar 
industries of the country—cane sugar, beet sugar, and so forth-— 
were united in a common and controlled enterprise in violation 
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of the provisions of the celebrated Sherman Act. I shall not 
refer to this formidable document further than to place in the 
Recorp the names of the defendants. These are: 

The American Sugar Refining Co., Washington B. Thomas, 
Arthur Donner, George H, Frazier, Horace Havemeyer, Henry 
BE. Niese, Henry C. Mott, Samuel C. Hooker, Samuel Carr, 
Edwin S. Marston, Edwin F. Atkins, Charles H. Allen, Joseph 
E. Freeman, the American Sugar Refining Co. of New York, 
the Franklin Sugar Refining Co., William W. Harrison, William 
W. Frazier, jr., Spreckels Sugar Refining Co., Western Sugar 
Refining Co., John D. Spreckels, Adolph B. Spreckels, Alexan- 
der F. Morrison, William H. Hannam, John D. Spreckels, jr., 
California Sugar Refinery, the National Sugar Refining Co. of 
New Jersey, James H. Post, Thomas A. Howell, Frederick H. 
Howell, Frederick D. Mollenhauer, George R. Bunker, Henry 
F. Mollenhauer, J. Henry Dick, Nathaniel Tooker, National 
Sugar Refining Co., the New York Sugar Refining Co., Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Refining Co., the W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining 
Co., the Cuban-American Sugar Co., Robert B. Hawley, Colonial 
Sugars Co., Alameda Sugar Co., John L. Howard, Union Sugar 
Co., Spreckels Sugar Co., Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Joseph F. 
Smith, Thomas R. Cutler, Amalgamated Sugar Co., David 
Eccles, Lewiston Sugar Co., the Great Western Sugar Co., Ches- 
ter S. Morey, the Sterling Sugar Co., the Morgan County Con- 
struction Co., the Billings Sugar Co., Scottsbluff Sugar Co., 
Michigan Sugar Co., Charles B. Warren, Iowa Sugar Co., Carver 
County Sugar Co., the Continental Sugar Co., Menominee River 
Sugar Co., and Horace Havemeyer, Louisine W. Havemeyer, 
Adaline H. Frelinghuysen, and Electra H. Webb, individually 
and as executors of and trustees under the will of Henry O. 
Havemeyer, deceased. 

It will be seen from this list that practically all of the sugar 
refiners and all of the individuals engaged in the refining indus- 
try are combined here as common defendants in a suit brought 
by the Government of the United States for alleged violation of 
the antitrust act. 

That suit is still pending, undetermined; but between the time 
of its institution and the opening of this special session the 
Government had taken 2.346 closely printed pages of testimony, 
every line of which substantiates the existence of an identity 
of interest, complete and absolute, except in so far as the power 
of the Government to destroy it is concerned between the most 
of the beet-sugar and cane-sugar refineries of the country. 

Let me go back for a moment to the commencement of the 
beet-sugar industry in America, or, rather, to the fime when 
it had acquired a successful standing and bade fair to become 
a commercial rival of the American Sugar Refining Co. This 
was in 1902, about which time Mr. Havemeyer, as the repre- 
sentative in control of the American Sugar Refining Co., deter- 
mined either to crush or to control that industry; and he at 
once proceeded, in characteristic fashion, to do so. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. authorized an additional 
issue of $25.000,000 of stock. It was sold practically for cash. 
At the same time vast quantities of cane sugar were rushed 
from the seaboard into the interior at discriminative rates to 
the company. This sugar was stored in the freight houses of 
the railway companies in great centers like Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other places where beet sugar was obtaining a foothold. 
After the arrival of these great consignments the price of sugar 
was lowered to the extent of 14 cents per pound and dumped 
on the market in competition with the sugar of the beet men. 
The result was, as a matter of course, to demoralize and dis- 
organize the beet-sugar market, and bankruptcy stared in the 
face what had been a prosperous and profitable industry. 

The usual result followed. The master hand, with tremendous 
capital behind it, forced a compromise upon terms dictated by 
itself. They involved the control of the beet-sugar industry by 
the powerful combination which up to that time had ex- 
isted for years without a rival, and the American Co. pro- 
ceeded to make the arrangement permanent by securing control 
of the scattered beet-sugar companies and welding them into 
large units of enormous capitalization. 

Shortly after this time Mr. Havemeyer wrote to Mr. Chester S. 
Morey, of the city of Denver, a prominent merchant, a man of 
wealth and of great business ability, a letter which I shall read 
This and virtually all the letters which follow have been taken 
either from the report of the Hardwick committee, from the 
testimony in the Government case, or from that taken by the 
Senate lobby committee. 

Mr. Havemeyer’s letter to Mr. Morey bears date December 
18, 1902, and is as follows: 

Dear Sir: It occurred to me to-day that you might probably be 
willing to assume a confidential relation between me and my associates 
in reference to a possible purchase of the stocks of the different sugar 


corporations in your State, perhaps the Lehi Co., and perhaps the com- 
panies of which Mr. Eccles is president— 


I think these were in Utah and Idaho. 





You would have to employ comtiods, of course, in your interest and 
of absolute integrity to keep thoroughly informed of the stocks of these 
different companies and advise by telegram or letter, as the case might 
be, of the quantity and the rate. 


It might be that you would prefer some participation in such pur- 
chases. If so, it would be necessary to state before you assume the 
relation what percentage, if any, of the purchase you would like, or 
the option on; no other party whatever to be aware of this relation 
but yourself. 

It is fair to Mr. Morey to say that upon the stand he testi- 
fied that nothing was done under the provisions of this letter, 
but shortly afterwards he began to acquire stock in the various 
companies in his State engaged in the production of beet sugar, 
for the interest and in the name of Mr. Havemeyer, who was 
equally active in all the other beet-sugar States. From that 
time to this, at every step that has been taken either in the 
enlargement of the beet-sugar industry, in the contraction of the 
industry, in the disposition of its product, or in the publicity 
given to its operations, the influence of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. has been potent; and its president up to the time 
of his death, Mr. Havemeyer, was consulted upon every possible 
occasion. 

It is hardly necessary to take time to go into detail upon this 
subject although the testimony is abundant and overwhelming. 
I shall offer, but not in chronological order, some further cor- 
respondence relating to it merely to show how intimate was the 
relation and how complete the control at all times of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. of most of the beet-sugar com- 
panies. 

On May 25, 1909, Mr. Morey wrote to Mr. Washington B. 
Thomas—who, by the way, was the successor of Mr. Have- 
meyer in the American Sugar Refining Co.—urging the latter 
not to come to Colorado while the tariff matter was before 
Congress. He said: 

May 25, 1909. 

My Dear Mr. THomMas: * * * Referring to your proposed visit to 
Colorado in June: No doubt you will feel that while this tariff matter 
is before Congress it would not be wise for you to visit Colorado as the 
information would doubtless be telegraphed all over the country and 
might be used against us by some of the Senators who are so bitter 


against the Sugar Trust. However, you understand the situation, and 
know best what to do. 
a = 


* ~ + o 's 
Respectfully, yours, 


Mr. W. B. THOMAS, 
President, 1f? Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. Morey was and is the general manager of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., of New Jersey, which operates in the 
Western States, including my own. Is it not remarkable that 
Mr. Thomas, this vindictive enemy of the beet-sugar industry, 
anxious to crush it, to destroy it, to undermine it, because of 
its threatened and its active and actual competition, should be 
warned not to come to the State of Colorado because his pres- 
ence there, in view of pending threatened tariff legislation, 
might be misconstrued? Surely had such been his purpose he 
would’ have hastened to Denver and advertised his presence, 
to the end that it might aid in bringing about that result. 

Here is another and later letter written to Mr. Thomas by 
Mr. Morey, and found on page 1903 of the testimony. This is 
merely an extract: 


Mr. W. B. THomas, 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. THomas: * * * TIT find they are all very much 
interested in the meeting of beet-sugar manufacturers which will be 
held on the 30th of March at Chicago. I think we will have a very 
full attendance at that meeting, and at that time we hope to organize 
a beet-sugar association which will take the lead in trying to prevent 
a reduction in the tariff. 

we * ae * * + 
Yours, very truly, Cc. S. Morey, President. 

Is it not remarkable that the president of a beet-sugar com- 
pany should write to the president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. informing him that the beet-sugar people were 
about to effect an association, the purpose of which was to 
prevent any interference with or change in the existing tariff, 
if, as a matter of fact, they were opposed to each other and 
were in deadly conflict, the one seeking to survive and the other 
seeking to destroy through the agency of tariff legislation? 

Mr. Havemeyer has done some writing himself in this con- 
nection. His letters show how constant his influence has been 
exercised upon the western beet-sugar industry. I call atten- 
tion to a significant little piece of correspondence cropping out 
in the lobby hearings. I read from page 1267 a letter dated May 
1, 1905, written by Mr. Havemeyer to Mr. Morey: 

{Personal.] 


Mr. C. 8. Morny. Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir: I think the wisdom of keeping our affairs to ourselves— 
“Our affairs,” not somebody else’s—not antagonistic affairs— 


is certainly clearly exemplified in Mr. Patterson’s publication. If it 
becomes generally known that the American Co. has:‘a controlling inter- 


C. S. Morny, General Manager. 


Denver, Couo., March 16, 1911. 


May 1, 1905. 





1913. 


est in the Colorado factories, I fear Mr. Gove’s expedition will be of 
slight influence. 

I therefore recommend that _ employ Mr. Gove personally and pay 
him out of your own money. t him understand (and if he has gone, 
write him to that effect) that it is your own personal enterprise. Any 
disbursement for his account I hereby pledge myself personally liable for. 

Yours, truly, 
H. O. HAVEMEYER. 

The answer is dated May 9, 1905, to Mr. Havemeyer: 

[Personal.] 


GREAT WESTERN Sucar Co., 
Denver, Colo., May 9, 1905. 
Mr. H. O. HAveMErYeErR, New York. 


Dear Srr: * * * Referring to yours of May 1 about Mr. Gove’s 
expedition: Whatever harm can be done has already taken place. I 
will follow out your instructions about advising him that he is in m 
personal employ, but when he is placed on the stand in Washington 
am afraid the real facts would be brought out, * c 8. Monzy 


Respectfully, yours, 

The harm, if any, was mutual. It affected a common interest. 
Mr. Havemeyer evidently feared that public opinion would 
frown upon his domination of the beet-sugar industry if the 
fact were clearly revealed. He preferred secrecy. ‘They all 
do. The fact that he was fearful of the public thought is the 
strongest possible evidence of his complete mastery of the 
sugar world. 

I do not wish to weary the Senate nor unnecessarily burden 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp with too many items of documentary 
evidence upon this subject, but I think it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the identification of these two interests with 
each other should be made as complete as possible in order to 
expose the hobgoblin which beet sugar has created for the pur- 
pose of diverting public sentiment and befooling the country 
with the notion that there is antagonism between two great, 
diverse sugar interests upon the subject of the tariff, with one 
of which the Democratic Party is identified. Hence, I will 
refer to some additional correspondence relative to the sub- 
ject as rapidly as possible. I may say that the lobby hearings 
are prolific in material of this sort; and if that investigation 
has done nothing else, it has certainly served to expose the 
unity of ownership and of interest between the cane-sugar and 
the beet-sugar refineries of the country. 

Mr. Morey, on the 19th day of March, 1911, had some corre- 
spondence with Mr. Cutler, the general manager of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., on the general subject of beet sugar and its 
connection with the tariff. I read the concluding paragraph of 
his letter, from page 1372 of the lobby hearings: 

In talking with Mr. Horace Havemeyer he expressed himself as very 
anxious that we should go ahead with this work, even if we have to pay 
the larger part of the expenses ourselves. The more I learn about the 
probabilities of what will be done when the next Congress meets the 
more I feel that we must all be up and doing, and a matter of 1 cent 
or 2 cents per bag should not be considered one moment if anything can 
be done to strengthen our position. 

Here, again, Mr. Havemeyer expresses himself through his 
general manager. 

Again, on page 1374, Mr. C. C. Hamlin, who was at one time 
in charge of the lobby here, writes to Mr. Warren, of the Mich- 
igan Sugar Go., and, referring to Mr. Truman G. Palmer, says: 

Mr. Palmer is now at work on the necessary data. He will take the 
question up from the standpoint of tts being a refiners’ propaganda and 
also from the agricultural end. 

Here, Mr. President, is the first intimation in this correspond- 
ence of the origin and purpose of this so-called conflict between 
the cane refiner and the beet refiner: 

Mr. Palmer * * * “will take the question up from the stand- 
point of its being a refiners’ propaganda.” 

Now, let us proceed as rapidly as possible with this corre- 
spondence. 

On the 17th of November, 1911, Mr. Hamlin wrote to Mr. 
Clark, who is a large producer of beet sugar in the State of 
California, a letter which appears at page 1377 of the lobby 
hearings, giving a list of the companies which are to be repre- 
sented in the proposed beet-sugar association then forming to 
resist tariff reduction. I shall not stop to read the list, Mr. 
President; but they include the names of practically every beet- 
sugar company controlled by or having a community of interest 
with the American Sugar Refining Co. In other words, at that 
date the companies owned and controlled by the American 
Sugar Refining Co., according to Mr. Hamlin, were uniting with 
other beet-sugar companies for the common purpose of resisting 
tariff legislation and contributing to a common fund to defray 
the expenses of the association. And Senators would have us 
believe that these interests were in deadly and desperate con- 
flict with each other. 

I eall attention, at page 1386, to a telegram sent by Mr. 
Hamlin to Mr. Cutler as late as 1912, March 2. He says: 


Get interviews in your local papers bearing upon effect of free sugar 
on beet-sugar industry, and wherever possible have it carried through 
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local representatives of Associated Press. The fact that this is a re- 
mers’ victory over farmers and manufacturers should be emphasized. 
ill it be convenient to meet in Washington for executive committee 
meeting about the middle of March? 
Cc, C. HAMLIN. 


On the next page there is a telegram from Mr. Warren to 
Mr. Hamlin: 


Detroit, Micu., March 7, 1912. 
Cc. C. HAMLIN, 


902 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. O. 


Have received no call for executive committee meeting. Think it is 
important that a full committee meeting be held in Washington shortly. 
We must have more publicity. The public thinks this bill is a blow 
at the Sugar Trust, and the public must be taught to understand that 
it is a@ blow at the domestic industry and a positive benefit to the trust. 


CuHas. B. WaRREN. 


In November of the previous year Mr. Hamlin wrote Mr. 
Cutler, of Salt Lake City, that it had been suggested at the 
Chicago meeting that affidavits be secured to show that the 
American Sugar Refining Co. had recently reduced its hold- 
ings and asking if Mr. Cutler could make such a showing as 
to his company. Mr. Cutler replied that there had been no 
reductions of these holdings in his company. 

At pages 1390 and 1391 are letters from Mr. R. W. Kelley, 
president of the Holly Sugar Co., I think, of Colorado, to Mr. 
Hamlin and Mr. Morey upon the same subject. I will not take 
time to read them, but ask to incorporate them in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


[R. W. Kelley, president ; Michael Gavin, vice president ; J. C. Mitchell, 
secretary and treasurer; 8. W. Sinsheimer, general superintendent ; 
Remsen McGinnis, auditor. Factories: Swink, Colo.; Holly, Colo. ; 
Huntington Beach, Cal.; C. A. Johnson, manager. ] 


THe Houty Suaar Co., 
26 Beaver Street, New York, February 6, 1912. 
Cc. C. Hamtutn, Esq., 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HAMLIN: I desire to do what I can to help you in head- 
ing off the movement to reduce the tariff on sugar. 

I inclose copy of letter I have just sent to Mr. C. S. Morey. 

If you will show me in what direction I may help you in Washington, 
or how I can ask the gentleman named in the letter to Mr. Morey to 
direct their endeavors, I shall appreciate it. I hope to be in Washing- 
ton before the end of the month, and I have some friends in the House 
and Senate who, I think, have sufficient confidence in me to rely upon 
my statements, and I may be enabled to enlist their favorable considera- 
tion of our position. 

While I think it would be better to retain the tariff altogether, it 
might be advisable to take advantage of the unpopularity of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. et al., and, if the reduction seems to be inevit- 
able, to move for a reduction in the price on the refined sugar, leaving 
the tariff on raw sugar where it is, or, at all events, calling for a less 
reduction in the tariff on raws than on refined. It is not impossible 
that if the refiners thought we were likely to take a step of this kind 
they might relax their efforts toward a reduction. This idea has only 
occurred to me in thinking over the situation, and I have not discussed 
it = anyone, and simply mention it at the moment for what it is 
worth. 

Will you kindly send me any reports or literature issued by the Gov- 
ernment bearing on this subject, sending, if possible, one set to this 
office and one to our office in the Boston Building at Denver, Colo. 

With best regards, believe me, yours, very truly, 
R. W. KELLEY, President. 

Attached to that by letter fastener, as delivered to the committee, is 
the following carbon sheet, which appears to have been signed with ink 
“R. W. Kelley,” which is marked “ Exhibit Hamlin 33—A.” and across 
the sheet is marked in large letters “‘ Copy,” and the carbon is as 
follows: 

HAMLIN CORRESPONDENCE EXHIBIT 


33—A. 

New York, February 6, 1912. 

C. S. Morey, Esq., 
President Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 


Dear Mr. Morey: While in Chicago Monday I saw Mr. G. G. Nichol- 
son, vice president of the A., T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co., about enlisting his 
aid in defeating the attack upon the beet-sugar interests through the 
tariff. He expressed a willingness to do everything possible to help us, 
and asked if you could name specific men that they could talk to. It 
would be advisable, as it was useless to waste efforts in trying to con- 
vince men who were already convinced. Messrs. Britton & Gray are 
their attorneys at Washington, and Mr. Nicholson said that he would 
advise them to call on Mr. Hamlin or Mr. Palmer. 

I also saw Mr. Darius Miller, president of the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
He has promised to do anything he could if we would advise him in 
what specific direction he could be useful. 

If you or Mr. Hamlin will advise me in this particular, I will take 
the matter up again with Mr. Miller. Meantime I have no doubt he 
will, if the occasion offers, speak a good word, but I think it would 
be better to ask him to do some specific thing if he can. 

I have an engagement with Mr. Nichols, vice president of the Great 
Northern Railway, for to-morrow morning, and will, I am quite sure, 
enlist his support. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Hamlin at Washington, 
asking him to act as pilot in my endeavors. 

Yours, very truly, R. W. Kewtey, President. 

Mr. THOMAS. We come now, Mr. President, to a lot of 
printed matter which was prepared by the beet-sugar lobby and 
sent to the newspapers during the winter and spring of 1912 
for publication, and which was generally published in all sec- 
tions of the country. The articles are repetitions of each other 
and it is only necessary therefore to refer to one of them. 
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I read from page 1422. This was sent to “every agricultural 
paper in the United States” and. of course, at the expense and 
by the direction of the sugar lobby with which the American 
Sugar Refining Co. was fully identified: 

The American Sugar Refining Co., the Federal Sugar Refining Co., 
Arbuckle Bros., and other refining interests, all located on the seaboard, 
who have absolute control of the sugar-refining industry in this country 
and also some of the large cane-sugar planters in Cuba, are Bow 
endeavoring to influence public opinion and are making an effort in 
Congress to bring about a further reduction of this tariff in order to 
prevent further development of the beet-sugar industry. These refining 
interests import raw sugar from tropical countries and refine it. 

The circular then goes on to recite the very injurious and de- 
structive consequences to the sugar-beet industry by the ac- 
complishment of this very reprehensible purpose. 

I now refer, and I must do so very hastily, to the testimony 
of the vice president of the American Sugar Refining Co. before 
the Hardwick committee. He was asked whether the holdings 
of his company had been reduced in the beet-sugar companies, 
and his reply was that they had been slightly reduced “ for 
reasons of policy.” That would indicate that whatever the 
reduction may have been, even though slight, it had been a 
politic one, and doubtless the transfer had been made to per- 
fectly politic hands. 

It was asserted no later than last week upon this floor that 
the American Sugar Refining Co. had admitted its adverse in- 
terest in this subject and its sympathy, if not its identity, with 
the policy of free sugar. In refutation of this assertion I call 
attention to a letter written by Mr. E. F. Atkins, the vice presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Co., and sent to every 
member of the Committee on Finance on May 10, 19138. He 
Says: 

Tub AMERICAN SvuGAR REFINING Co., 
New York, May 10, 1913. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the repeated assertions that this company is 
in favor of free sugar, we beg to submit to your committee a copy of 
the statement which we made to the Ways and Means Committee of the 


House of Representatives at its hearings upon the sugar schedule on 
January 15, 1913. 

We desire to take this opportunity of reiterating our statement that 
while favoring a reduction in the present duties upon sugar we are 
opposed to the abolition of all the duty for the reason given to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Yours, respectfully, AMERICAN SuGAR REFINING Co. 
By E. F. ATKINS, Vice President. 

This is accompanied by a printed copy of the testimony of 
Mr. Atkins, which was given before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the last Congress January 15, 1913. It is very brief, 
and I ask to have it printed in my remarks. 

The PRNESIDING OFFICER. Without 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Testimony of Mr. Edwin F. Atkins before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, January 15, 1913. 
Mr. ATKINS. Gentlemen, in connection with the consideration by your 
committee of the tariff on sugar, this company desires to submit the 
following statement: 


objection, leave is 


JANUARY 15, 1913. 
he COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In connection with the consideration by your committee 
of the tariff upon sugar, this company desires to submit the following 
statement : . 

The American Sugar Refining Co. wishes to be recorded in favor of 
a reduced tariff upon sugar. It is our belief that a moderate reduction 
which is not so great as to endanger the domestic and insular indus- 
tries or to reduce such sources of supply would accrue to the benefit 
of the consumer, and would neither increase foreign values on raw 
material nor increase the refiner’s margin of profit per pound. 

Foreign values are regulated only through the law of supply and 
demand; short crops will always advance prices, as excessive crops will 
depress them, regardless of tariffs. Such conditions can not be regu- 
lated by legislation, but a reduction of duty upon imported raw ma- 
terial would be followed by a corresponding reduction of prices in 
refined sugar in the United States. The benefit to the refiners would 
arise from increased.consumption through a lowering of prices. 

We urge the retention of the small differential duty as a protection 
upon refined sugar, if protection is to be accorded to any industry, and 
the continuance of the present color standard as the most practicable 
distinction between raw and refined sugars for customhouse classification. 
The present differential or protection of 74 cents per hundred pounds 
is but seventy-five one thousandths of a cent per pound upon granulated 
sugar, and should be retained, if not increased in order to cover the 
waste resulting from the process of refining, as well as the higher cost 
of labor and materials in this country. 

We are opposed to the abolition of all duty upon sugar for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

It would at once destroy one of the largest sources of revenue, some 
fifty million dollars, for the substitution of which no provision has been 
made. 

It would cause the termination of the Cuban reciprocity treaty, 
under the provisions of which a preferential rate of 20 per cent is 
accorded to Cuban sugars, and Cuba gives preferential rates upon goods 
coming from the United States of 20 to 40 per cent. Under this treaty 
the United States buys practically all the Cuban sugar crop at a price 
considerably under the world’s parity, and sends to Cuba in exchange 
upward of sixty million dollars’ worth of merchandise, the greater part 
of which was formerly imported from Europe, 
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Free sugar would open the United States markets to the importation 
of refined beet sugars from Europe, upon exactly the same terms as 
raw sugars, in competition with domestic refined, and we should ex- 
pect to see, as formerly, large imports of this class of granulated sugar 
from Germany and Aastria. 

Russia pays a bounty of 71 cents per hundred pounds apon her 
exports, but as countervailing duties are assessed in practically || 
countries, including the United States, she can not export beyond a 
limited amount. The removal of the countervailing duty in the United 
States would admit Russian sugars to this country at far below their 
cost of production, to the great injury of all other sugar interests. 

In our opinion, the first effect of free sugars while ew ge production 
is maintained would be to drop prices here to or about present bond 
values. So low a price would destroy the Louisiana industry, also 
the beet-sugar industry in many localities, and particularly east of the 
Mississippi River, which is not protected by a long railroad haul 
against sugars coming from the Atlantic and Gulf ports. It would 
carry the price of Porto Rican and Philippine Island sugars far below 
their cost of production and make Hawaiian production unprofitable. 
Thus our present sources of supply would be largely curtailed, for 
under normal crop conditions these domestic and insular sources of 
preduction are now furnishing upward of 1,800,000 tons, or half our 
supply. Once this production was so reduced foreign prices would 
advance until they reached a point where domestic producers could 
again enter the field. How long a time this would require is prob- 
lematical. Meanwhile disaster would be widespread and consumers 
would get but a temporary benefit. 

Respectfully, yours, 
THR AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING Co., 
By EDWIN F. ATKINS, Vice President 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it ts not the idea of our company to suggest 
a rate to you. You have a great deal of valuable information from 
all sources in regard to production and I have no doubt will be able 
to reach a compromise measure, if that is your wish, by which all 
interests may be cared for. They‘all have a right to live; few have 
a right to demand the present high rates of protection. 

Mr. Harrison, I would like to ask the witness a question. Mr, 
Atkins, you are the vice president of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., which is popularly known as the Sugar Trust? 

Mr. ATKINS. It is sometimes referred to as that. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you appear here representing the sentiment of 
the directors of that company? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, sir; with their authority. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are you in favor of free sugar? 

Mr. ATrKtns. I am not, and our company is not. 

Mr. Harrison. I wish to ask you further whether you know of the 
campaign which has been conducted by Mr. Frank C. Lowrey as 
secretary of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association in favor of a reduction 
in the duty on sugar? 

Mr. ATKINS. I have occasionally received a pamphlet expressing Mr. 
Lowrey’s views on the subject. 

Mr. Harrison, It has been suggested also that the campaign con- 
ducied by Mr. Lowrey was at the instigation of the American Sugar 
Refining Co.; is that true? 

Mr. ATKINS. It is untrue. One reason why I appear before this 
committee is to clear that matter up, not only with your committee, 
but with -the whole country. We are opposed to free sugar for the 
reasons that are given here, We are, however, desirous of a reduction 
in the tariff. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the extent of the interest of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. in the beet-sugar plants of the United States? 

Mr. ATKINS. We hold not so much as we had at one time. At 
present I think it is—— 

Mr. ATKINS’S SECRETARY. It is given at page 100 of the hearing be- 
fore the Hardwick committee. Would you like to have it? 

Mr. Harrison. No; I will not trouble you for that, 

Mr. ATKINS. It was $23,000,000, the par value. It is since some- 
what reduced. It is approximately $22,000,000, the par value now. 
We have disposed of some holdings. 

Mr. Harrison. Have you any interest in many cane-sugar manu- 
factories? 

Mr. ATKINS. None whatever in any source of production with the 
exception of the beet sugar already published. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Atkins. You 
would like to see the differential retained between Cuban and other 
foreign sugars? 

Mr. ATKINS. The preferential, I guess you mean? 

Mr. ForpNeEY. The preferential; yes. 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. ForDNEY. You produce sugar in Cuba, do you not? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ForpNeY. How much sugar do you produce there annually? 

Mr. ATKINS. Not very much; about 22,000 tons. 

Mr. ForpNry. How many acres of a plantation have you in Cuba, 
Mr. Atkins? 

Mr. ATKINS. Well, I have between 25,000 and 30,000; much of this 
is in pasture land. * 

Mr. Forpney. What is your investment in the sugar plant? What 
does it amount to, if that is a better question? 

Mr. ATKINS. Value or cost? 

Mr. ForDNrEY. Well, put it either way; cost, we will say. 

Mr. ATKINS. Well, I suppose possibly a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. Forpney. You would be willing to have free sugar from Cuba 
if we would retain the duty on sugar from foreign countries? 

Mr. ATKINS. I would not ask such a thing. 

Mr. Forpney. You have asked it, before this committee? 

Mr. ATKINS. Never. 

Mr. Forpney. Did you not ask free sugar at the time Cuban reci- 
procity was advocated? 

Mr. ATKINS. No, sir. I asked for a ae ye preferential than we 
got. We got a preferential of 35 cents, but I asked for 50 cents. We 
could not get that, and we took 35 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Forpney. It was my recollection that you wanted free trade 
between Cuba and America at that time, but perhaps you are right. 
But certainly your interests in Cuba give you some special interest in 
that preferential with Cuba, do they not? 

Mr. ATKINS. The interests of the sugar refiners in this country and 
the producers in Cuba are identical. The sugar refiners can buy their 
sugars in Cuba as long as the sugar gets that preferential. 

Mr. Forpnrey. Then the small amount of sugar that you produce in 
Cuba has nothing to do with your advocating a low rate of duty? 

Mr. ATKINS. I would like to see the preferential maintained, and we 
all hope it will be, refiners and producers alike. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Atkins not only says he and his company 
are favoring a duty on sugar, but he repudiates any and all 
connection or identification with the companies of which Mr. 
Frank C. Lowry, who seems to be so obnoxious to gentlemen on 
the other side, has at all times represented and been identified 
with. True, he favors a reduction of existing duties—who does 
not? 

I think I can say, Mr. President, without. the slightest hesita- 
tion, that the identity between the American Sugar Refining 
Co. and every sugar refining company that it controls and the 
leading beet-sugar companies of the country is complete, that 
their interests are the same, and that they have a common pur- 
pose in securing and perpetuating a duty upon sugar; and that 
the assertion that the two interests are in’ conflict with each 
other is nothing but a pretense artificially created, deliberately 
manufactured and concocted to influence public opinion upon 
this great question and to deter the majority in this body and 
in the House from legislating the expressed will of the people 
at the polls into the statute books by charging that we are 
connected or identified in interest or policy with one of the 
greatest and perhaps the most obnoxious monopolies in the 
United States. 

This fraud was well constructed. It was staged with fine 
scenic surroundings, but it has deceived no one familiar with 
the facts. We shall hear more of it from the stump, but it 
will occasion little, if any, further disturbance here. 

I pass now, Mr. President, to the consideration of another 
fiercely controverted question, and that is the production cost 
of beet sugar in Germany and the production cost in America. 
We have been told that the beet-sugar industry would be de- 
stroyed as a result of competiticn, which our industry can not 
meet, with the cheaper labor, the more effective appliances, and 
the larger percentage of sugar production in the beets of foreign 
countries, and particularly in Germany, if the tariff were re- 
moved; that our higher-paid labor, our better-paid farmers, and 
our greater cost of refining makes competition on equal terms 
impossible. 

The production cost of any article, as we know, Mr. President, 
is not eapable of practical demonstration. It depends upon 
many things, which, in turn, depend upon many others. ‘There 
are differences in the cost of production of the same article in 
the same country. There are radical differences in the cost of 
production in the same factory, in the same plant or institution, 
at different periods. The element of efficiency, or the lack of it, 
always plays a prominent part in the problem. Hence, we can 
only approach the result by general comparisons and statements. 
There is considerable lack of material on this particular sub- 
ject, largely because of the conspicuous reluctance upon the 
part of the sugar-beet companies of this country to furnish 
fairly and squarely the items making up the cost of production. 
We have their tables, but not their books; the proceeds of their 
products, but not of their by-products. They have been very 
reluctant to make their showings before the investigating com- 
mittees. 

In this connection I wish to refer to a significant piece of 
testimony brought out in the lobby hearings upon this subject. 
I refer to a letter of Mr. Truman G. Palmer to Mr. Hamlin, who 
is par excellence the beet-sugar lobbyist of the Nation. He is 
the $10,000 a year man. His principal claim to eminence is his 
possession of a complete sugar library. He has perhaps been 
more conspicuously identified with the various sugar tariff bills 
that have been considered, some of which have been enacted 
into laws, than any other man perhaps who has been mentioned 
in these proceedings. He is the author of Sugar at a Glance 
and other imaginative works of economic fiction. On page 1468 
of the lobby hearings he writes Mr. Hamlin: 

The chairman also directed me to secure costs of production from 
American factories. As soon as that hearing is out I will issue a circu- 
lar letter calling attention to it. Mr. Hardwick is determined to have 
costs of production, and there is no way out of it, but I believe it can 
be more favorably done in this way than as though each factory were 
subpanaed direct by the committee. 

Mr. Palmer feels obliged to comply with the committee’s re- 
quirements, but he proposes to wait “ until the hearing is out,” 
when he will proceed by circular letter. 

His method of complying with the requirement of that great 
committee would be to correspond with his'own people. He 
did not care to bring them face to face with cross-examiners, 
but would wait until that was impossible. The better method, 
in his view, and doubtless one conforming more evenly with the 
nature of his peculiar business, was by correspondence or by 
conference to secure returns more in harmony with his theories 
than would result from the ruder but more effective methods 
of public inquisition. It is evident that the fruits of his pro- 
ceeding are worthless, 
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So we are somewhat handicapped at the threshold of this 
question by lack of complete material. I have seen a great 
many statements of the cost of production: there are a great 
many in this record; but I have not up to this time discovered 
any which reveal the actual profit in dollars and cents realized 
by any of these companies upon the capital actually invested or 
the percentage of actual profit upon gross income. That, I think, 
would give us some idea of the cost of production. It is other- 
wise difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the various items 
that are a proper charge against expense account. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Oxnard has given us some notion of the cost of the 
lobby and its acceleration of public opinion. He has expended 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and destroyed his books as 
well. Is this expenditure charged against the cost of sugar 
production? Do the enormous salaries which are paid to the 
managers, to the presidents and vice presidents, treasurers 
and secretaries of these huge combinations figure in the cost of 
production? Are the profits realized on the by-products—and I 
shall come to that subject Jater—deducted from the cost of pro- 
duction? Are other elements of profit which nearly all these 
companies enjoy considered in determining the cost of produc- 
tion? We do not know; but when we consider the enormous 
profits that are shown in bulk by some of the information that 
has been secured by the courts and the committees we can form 
a very fair estimate of what the profits are, although we may 
not be able to determine ali the elements of cost. 

Primarily, what has been the price of beets to the grower? 
In all discussions of this subject when legislation is pending or 
proposed the interest and the welfare of the laboring man and 
of the producer of the raw material become very, very con- 
spicuous. During the intervals they are important only when 
they assert the right to increasing returns. It would seem on 
occasions like this as though these tremendous industries were 
created and operated not in the interest of those who own them 
but for the benefit and the welfare of other classes and condi- 
tions of men, and the suffering and the injury that must come 
to them as a consequence of change is the chorus of every song 
of despair and of disaster that has been chanted upon this floor. 

The farmer gets a price for his beets which I hope is fairly 
remunerative, but nothing like what has been asserted here. 
The factory pays what the grower can force him to pay, and 
not a cent more. 

I was very much pleased a day or two ago to hear the com- 
mendation by the Senator from Wisconsin {[Mr. La FoLierre] 
of Mr. Roy G. Blakey, who is the best-posted and perhaps the 
first authority upon the subject of beet growing and of beet 
sugar. Upon this subject Mr. Blakey says, at page 241 of his 
work, The Beet-Sugar Industry: 

There seems to be little reason to think that the price paid the farmer 
for his beets is much affected by the trust in any direct way. In any 
case the factory owners pay an so much as is necessary to get suffi- 

ient tonnage to run their factories, and the price they must pay is 
argely determined by profits which the farmer can make by devoting 
his resources to other lines. 

This statement is absolutely true. The fact that the farmer 
can use his land for the production of other crops, the fact that 
these crops are remunerative gives him the opportunity to 
assert a modified degree of independence in his relation with 
the sugar refineries and to obtain a fair measure of profit for 
the products of his toil. 

These companies, Mr. President, have in their career demon- 
strated that wherever they could do so they have held the 
farmer down to the lowest possible compensation, and have 
yielded only when the power of the producer in combination has 
asserted itself. 

I am familiar with the conditions in my own State, and I 
assume them to be similar to those of the other States where 
this industry is carried on. If, therefore, I refer to conditions 
in my own State, rather than to others, it is because I am more 
familiar with them and not because they are at all unique. 

After these refinery interests, or a great many of them, had 
been acquired by the American Sugar Refining Co., and before 
the general consolidation of them, which subsequently took 
place, trouble arose between the producer of beets and the pur- 
chaser of beets. Mr. Morey, the Fidus Achates of Mr. Have- 
meyer, on the 5th day of February, 1903, addressed that gentle- 
man in New York upon the subject as follows: 


In a confidential talk with Mr. Austin, who for the past two years 
has been in charge of the agriculture station at Loveland, and who, I 
presume you are advised, has left to take charge of the factory which 
you are constructing in Idaho, said to me: “ Mr. Morey, you will never 
get the interests in northern Colorado in the proper shape to handle the 
acreages and the laborers until they are all in the hands of one com- 
pany.”’ The more I see of the situation here the more I am inclined to 
think he is right about it. 


That has a most familiar sound, Mr. President—“ the more I 
see the situation here the more I am inclined to think that he is 
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right about it.” On the heels of that letter came this telegram 
from Mr. Havemeyer to Mr. Morey on the 16th of February, 
1903 : 

Can not pay more than four half for beets. 

Mr. Morey replies on the 17th: 

I am in receipt of your telegram of the 16th, which reads: “Can not 
pay over four haif for beets.” I can assure you that i have never ap- 
proved paying more than this — first, last, and all the time, and 
aside from two factories which have contracts for a higher price, there 


will be no advance over 4.50 without the matter being first submitted 
to you. 


During 
ized and 


this controversy the farmers revolted. They organ- 
then had the audacity to demand $5 or no beets. 
Then Mr. Morey wrote Mr. Havemeyer: 

Inclosed please find a couple of clippings, which explain themselyes— 

This letter is dated December 28, 1903— 
We have thought best to let the farmers cool off a little and are not 
taking any hand in the matter of their meetings aside from having 
some of our.good farmer friends present to keep_us posted and also 
counsel the farmers to be sensible and moderate in their demands. After 
they get through with their meetings we shall probably be called on to 
mect them, and then the real struggle will come. y own feeling is 
that we shall not make any further advance in the price of beets, even 
if half of the factories in northern Colorado remain idle nezt season, 


We have heard a good deal in this discussion about idle 
factories consequent upon the reduction or the removal of this 
tariff; but here is a positive assertion by the factory owner 
that the farmer shall receive starvation prices for his beets 
and the factories shall close rather than comply with a re- 
quirement that commands a decent profit. Mr. Morey continues: 

However, that is just my personal opinion. The others may not 
agree with me; and if we get in too tight a place we shall consult with 
you before making any change whatever in our contracts. 

Mr. Morey again writes to Mr. Havemeyer on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1904, as follows: 

I dislike very much to send you the inclosed letter, as well as to 
state to you that from all of the factories I am hearing about the same 
complaints that this letter indicates, namely, that farmers are not 
going to raise beets excepting in such cases as they have contracts, 
No new contracts have been signed amounting to anything at any of 
the factories, although our field men have been at work several ays. 

feel a good deal discouraged over this matter. I have felt all along 
that we would fight it out along the line we had laid down, namely, 


$5 delivered at the factory and $4.75 on the cars. I am not willing 
to yield yet. 


Mr. Havemeyer replies to Mr. Morey, January 4, 1904, as 
follows: 

Yours of December 28, bearing upon the price to be paid for beets, 
at hand. I would not make the farmers any offer of $5. After they 
have talked their talk and said what they are going to do and not going 


to do, I would wait until they offered you a contract for $5. I would 
let it all come from them— 


Wise Mr. Havemeyer— 


If they know that you will give $5, it is a basis on which they will 
trade. I would not revea! what I would give. 


But, Mr. President, these gentlemen came to the terms of the 
farmers most reluctantly, and because they had to; not because 
it was just for them to do so; not because they were willing to 
pay the prices which have been advertised so loudly and so 
boastfully by Senators who have espoused their cause upon 
this floor. 

We now pass to 1906, and find the same old struggle. Mr. 
Morey writes to Mr. Havemeyer on January 20, 1906, as follows: 

Inclosed clipping will give you something of an idea of the unreason- 
able position taken by the farmers in northern Colorado. I have had 
meeting after meeting with these people and thought everything was 
arranged to their satisfaction, but the beet growers in the vicinity of 
Fort Collins are a pretty hard proposition to handle. I believe, how- 
ever, that we shall win out in the end, and am holding firm to our first 
contract, which is identical with that of last year, notwithstanding 
what the papers say 

Again, the farmer prevailed through organization and ability 
to utilize his land remuneratively in other directions. And, 
again, the controversy returns with each succeeding year. 

On February 4, 1907, Mr. Morey writes to Mr. Havemeyer, 
as follows: 

I beg to advise you that I spent Saturday last all day with the 
executive committee of the Beet Growers’ Association. 

We perceive now that the farmers have found the value of 
organization and are “ fighting the devil with fire.” 

After consulting the different agricultural men and managers just 
before the meeting and getting from them the present condition of 
affairs, I decided to stand absolutely firm on our contract. The com- 
mittee tried very hard to get some small concession, but I believe if 
we ever yield to them in dny particular they will always run the busi- 


ness, and I am reasonably well satisfied we shall get all the beets we 
want, or at least enough for a fair run. 


Here is a letter a few days after, on February 9, 1907, from 
Mr. Morey to Mr. Havemeyer: 

_It begins to look now as though we should have to back down and 
yield to the farmers or close one and possibly two of the large factories 
next season. In the event that we yield to the demands of the farmers 
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we are forever after at their mercy; in the event we should be 
obliged to close two of the larger factories we would barely be able to 
earn our dividends on preferred stock. 

Mr. President, it is quite apparent from this chronicle of com- 
plaints tat from year to year the companies declined to pay 
a greater price than they offered upon the pretense that they 
could not afford to do so; that they were paying all that was 
possibly commensurate with the character of the business. 
They had the same tariff then which they now have. The tariff 
under which they proffered these prices is the identical tariff 
under which they yielded to the demand that they could not over- 
come. Suppose the farmers had been unable, Mr. President, to 
raise anything but sugar beets—that they could not have turned 
their land to other. purposes—what, then, would have been their 
condition? Precisely that of the workmen in the great manu- 
factories of the country, bound to the chariot wheels of modern 
industry by tariff legislation and compelled to accept what is 
offered or starve. I discover the loss of no battle by farmers 
after their association was completed and after their teamwork 
had become effective, since which time the beet grower has got, 
as he always will get, what he has been able to force from the 
hands of the purchaser. 

But, Mr. President, there are different rates with different 
companies in the same States. I have here the rates in the Ar- 
kansas Valley of my State, where the American Beet Sugar Co. 
has its factories, and those in the northern part of the State, 
where the Great Western Co. is dominant. The Rocky Ford 
tariff is $5 a ton for beets carrying 12 per cent of sugar or 
under, and 33 cents for each additional per cent, with the pulp 
free to the grower. The Great Western pays $5 for 144 per 
cent, and 25 cents for each additional unit of sugar in the beet, 
with no return of pulp, and yet each protests that it pays all 
that it can afford. I have a table, which I ask leave to print in 
my remarks, showing the difference in cost of beets under the 
two quoted schedules of 0.374 of a cent per pound and $1.68 per 
ton on sugar if purchased at the highest rate mentioned in the 
schedules, which I ask leave to print in this connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing difference in cost under quoted schedules. 
ROCKY FORD, 


oe Cost per | Cost per 
pounds. ton. pound. 


Per cent of sugar per ton. 


Cents. 
240 $5.00 2.08 
260 5.333 2.05 
280 5.666 2.02 
200 6.00 2.0 
320 6.333 1.98 
340 6. 656 1.95 
360 7.00 1.94 
380 7.33 1.93 
400 7.66 1.91 








| 


Average of above 1.984 cents per pound. 
Twenty per cent beets, at 2.08 cents per pound, equals $8.32 per ton. 


GREAT WESTERN. 





Per cent of sugar per ton. ws ao scan, 
Cents. 
Mra 5. cuccteaadee optceanasdancaeens cucu Spemeakensens 300 1.66 
DE SE IR RE 820 LO 
Wiss cssinanhenasten ghectenvhanchcbaniaeceienieke neue 340 1.62 
DS vin iscasdcandnweassoaceravenUseeseessicaedeecsue sn 360 1.60 
Pen iolnssesenehaboneadvdesitn duce tangaveen ress ct hedee 880 1.58 
Wein tas cekceetcsnenesspNeeeoauess abacus elses sauewne 400 LS%& 





Average of above, 1.61 cents per pound. 

Twenty per cent beets, at 1.66 cents, equals $6.64 per ton. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is a peculiar feature, Mr. President, 
of these price schedules. The higher the price the farmer 
gets per ton on account of the larger percentage of sugar in the 
beet, the lower the price to the purchaser for the sugar content. 
To illustrate, beets carrying 15 per cent, or 300 pounds, per ton 
of sugar cost 1.66 cents per pound at $5 for the beets, while 
those carrying 20 per cent, or 400 pounds, per ton of sugar 
cost 1.56 cents per pound at $6.25 for the beets. The farmer 
receives a larger sum for his beets, but the purchaser pays him 
less for his sugar. In other words, the farmer, instead of receiv- 
ing a higher, in fact receives a lower price for his sugar con- 
tent as the percentage of sugar in his beets increases, but no 
account is made of this important fact in the reports and state- 
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ments that are made to the committee and assuming to give 
data relating to cost of production. 

There are other profits to the refiner, Mr. President, beside 
that derived from sugar of which we have heard nothing. There 
is the sale of seed to the beet grower; and who knows what 
profits result from the chemical analyses, from tare, and from 
by-products? I have reason to believe that the cost of beet- 
sugar production does not exceed $2.50 per ton of beets. I shall 
show presently that Mr. Henry T. Oxnard in 1899 expected to 
reduce it to $2 per ton. It is the boast of the beet-sugar manu- 
facturer that the human hand does not touch the commodity 
from the time of slicing until the sugar emerges at the farther 
end of the factory into the bag that receives it. The process is 
automatic and as a consequence the cost of the product is 
reduced to a minimum. 

I refer to some other by-products which are profitable. There 
is from 25 to 35 per cent of pulp to every ton of beets, which 
for forage is worth from 50 to 60 cents per ton; figured at 25 
per cent with a value of 50 cents a ton, there are 12} cents 
per ton as a by-product upon the pulp. There is 5 per cent of 
sirup to every ton of beets, which sells at the factory for $7 
per ton, or 35 cents a hundred pounds, making a total by-product 
profit of 474 cents per ton upon every ton of beets for these 
items only, which, of course, should be deducted from the total 
cost of the raw material used. 

I have shown, Mr. President, what prices are paid beet grow- 
ers in this country, and to say that they average $5.50 a ton is 
to overstate the case for the beet-sugar refiners, but I shall put 
it at that. 

I now turn to Germany. I have here a report of the imperial 
bureau of statistics of the German Empire for 1912. I have 
had translated the pages referring to the price paid for beets. 
I shall not, of course, ask to incorporate this into the Rrecorp, 
but I wish to emphasize the conclusions which are here reached 
as to the returns to the farmer. The average price per long 
ton to the beet growers of Germany was $6.07 in 1912, the mini- 
mum being $5.44 and the maximum being $6.38. This page 
gives the amount paid in each of the districts or provinces of the 
Empire where the industry is carried on. Of course, a long ton 
contains 240 pounds more than a short ton, which is the basis 
of bargain and sale of this commodity here; but there are other 
advantages to the German grower which more than compensate 
for the difference. 

Behrens & Son, of Hamburg, a recognized authority, fix the 
price in 1911 at from $5.32 to $6.70 in the district of Stettin, 
and in Posen at from $5.59 to $6.49 per ton. 

I now read from the balance sheet and trade report of the 
Dieschau factory for 1911 and 1912: 


We have followed the example of other factories and have increased 
beet prices per thousand 40 cents per 100 kilos for 1912-13, viz: $5.80 
per long ton, shipment by end of October; $6.04 per long ton, shipment 
first half of November; $6.28 per long ton, shipment from November 
16 to close of factory. Rebates for freight will be paid as usual— 

That is a sort of rebate I think we can all subseribe to— 


The beet growers will receive additional payments if the gen of the 
stockholders amount to more than 6 per cent. During the past year, 
1911-12, we have made additional payments to beet growers as per 
contract, at the rate of 89 cents per ton, and we have voluntarily paid 
our regular shippers an additional rate of 79 cents per ton. 

In addition, there is 40 to 60 per cent of free pulp together 
with free seed. 

These statements, Mr. President, should be the basis of compari- 
son, and I am here to assert that the beet grower of Germany, 
with his so-called cheaper labor, gets as much per ton for his 
beets, and with free pulp and participation in profits and free 
seed derives a greater profit than the beet grower of America 
has up to this time been able to wring from the reluctant hands 
of the overcapitalized combinations with which he has to deal. 
Yet the cost per pound of sugar to the refiner of Germany neither 
handicaps nor destroys him. 

I have here a table which I ask, Mr. President, to have in- 
serted in the RecorD, and which I will not stop to read, showing 
the American and European prices for sugar during July, 1911. 
This table shows the retail price at the German cities of Berlin, 
Magdeburg, Hamburg, and Cologne. For the first two cities 
the price was $2.87 and in the last city $2.67 per hundred pounds. 
If the factories, after paying as much for their beets as are 
paid here, returning freight and pulp, after making these al- 
lowances and rebates, can make a profit on sugar retailing at 
$2.87 sufficient to insure 6 per cent on their capital, with di- 
visions of excess with the beet grower, why can not the beet- 
Sugar refiner in this ccuntry, at a less expense, as I have shown, 
market his product at the same price and make a handsome 
profit upon the capital invested? I make no question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but that he is perfectly capable of doing it. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the table referred to will be printed in the Rrcorp. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing American and European prices for sugar during July, 
1911. 


aoe | 
and in- | 
| ternal | prices 
revenue | less taxes 
taxes levied 
levied per 
per | pound. 
| pound. | 


Retail 
price per 
pound. 





Cents. 
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Brussels. . 


Copenhagen 
Madrid... 
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oc 


Constantinop 
Lisbon.... 
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Mr. THOMAS. The cost of production, as I have said and 
as I will show before I get through perhaps more emphatically 
than I have thus far, is less in America than in Germany, while 
our methods of production are constantly improving, our ma- 
chinery is being made better, the efficiency of our workmen is 
constantly increasing, and the competitive faculty aroused to 
the highest point with effort to earn profits upon manufactured 
capital keeps the American refiner abreast of competitors all 
over the world. 

I have a letter written by Mr. W. A. Orton, pathologist in 
charge of sugar-plant investigations of the Agricultural De- 
partment, which I ask leave to here insert, and who says that 
the cost of growing beets is higher in Germany than in America: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BurEAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1913. 
Mr. F. T. WEBBER, 
Las Animas, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Your recent letter to Mr. J. A. LeClerc, making inouiry as 
te a raising in Germany, has been referred to this office for 
reply. 

The following items have been taken largely from a confidential 
port in this office rendered by an Americanized German, whose f i 
were such as to enable him to secure what we believe to be 
accurate data concerning the beet-sugar situation over ther r 
tonnage, sugar content, etc., are taken, however, from ordinary st 
tics as published in the sugar journals of Europe. 

The average yield of beets for the five years from 1906 to 1910, in- 
clusive, was 13.18 short tons per acre, the sugar content of beets b ing 
17.1 per cent, and the actual recovery in 88 per cent sugar being 15.55 
per cent. The average cash price paid the farmers for beets : $4.70 
per ton, but to this must be added pulp equivalent to a market value of 
from 45 to 60 cents more, and the seed equivalent to about 10 cents per 
ton of beets produced, making the total returns of the farmer from the 
factory from $5.25 to $5.50 per ton of beets. In addition to this, farm- 
= holding shares in the cooperative factories would receive dividends 
also. 

In Saxony, the most advanced beet-sugar Province in 
land ranges in price from $250 to $500 per acre. However, rents over 
there are correspendingly much lower than here. For example, land of 
the above value rents in large holdings at from $8 to $® per acre per 
year. In small holdings the rental is larger, ranging from $10 to $16 
per acre. The usual rental periods there are much longer than here, 
ranging from 12 to 18 years, sometimes reaching 50 years; that is to 
say, practically the tenant’s entire working life. 

The average investment for implements is from $10 to $14 per acre. 
The average investment in live stock runs from about $14 to $21 per 
acre. 

On the regulation farms, where 50 per cent of the plowed land is in 
grain and 33 per cent in beets, from 29 to 54 head of stock are kept 
per 160 acres. Farms of this type usually spend from $14 to $15 per 
acre 7 year for labor, this average being spread over all the land 
owned. 

The heaviest fertilizing expense is put on the beets. On two typical 
farms the average cost for fertilizing beets was a little over $25 on 
the one and a little over $20 on the other, while for wheat the values 
were slightly in excess of $12.50 and $11.50 per acre, respectively— 
averages for 10-year period. 
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On large tracts plowing is frequently done by steam, usually under 
contract, contract costs ranging from $3.20 to $3.60 per acre for deep 
plowing (18 to 24 inches) to from $2.30 to $2.80 for shallow plowing. 

Contrary to the usual belief, the cost of growing beets is higher over 
there than here. Analyzed broadly, it is as here shown: 
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The returns for a 15-ton crop, allowing also for feeding value of the 
tops, will range from $75 to $85 per acre, thus leaving a good margin 
of profit above the minimum cost and a probability of slight profit above 
the maximum cost. Of course, some farmers will raise more than 15 
tons per acre occasionally ; however, not of an average. 

Considering the agricultural industry as a whole, the American farm- 
ers as compared with the Germans produce more than twice as much 
value per individual engaged in the industry, and that in spite of the 
more intense methods of cultivation followed over there. | 

Trusting that this supplies you with the desired information, I am, 

Yours, truly, 
W. A. ORTON, 
Pathologist in Charge of Cotton and Truck Disease. 
and Sugar Plant Investigations. 

So far, then, as the production of beet sugar is concerned, I 
assert without fear of successful contradiction that it is pro- 
duced in this country as cheaply as if not more cheaply than 
anywhere else in the world; and it follows, if that be true, that 
a tariff is not necessary to its existence, and that is the topic 
which I now desire to discuss for a few moments, because if, 
in fact, a duty is essential to beet production, its continuation 
may be justified in view of the fact that the industry has 
progressed under existing law—not that it should be permanent, 
not that it should be an established feature of Democratic legis- 
lation, but simply, if necessary, that these people who complain 
so loudly of governmental disfavor should be let down as easily 
as possible in view of existing conditions. But it is not essential 
to the survival of the industry. 

Mr. Havemeyer, at a meeting of the shareholders of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., January 8, 1902, made this state- 
ment: 

The people are beginning to characterize the duty on sugar as a 
hunger tax. A removal of the tax would be a great blessing to the en- 
tire community. As far as the beet industry is concerned, the farmers 
have received no more for their beets since the tax was reimposed than 
when sugar was free, in the years 1891, 1892, and 1893. 

And it was true at that time. 

What Mr. Oxnard says is of little account. 

What Mr. William Bayard Cutting attaches his signature to is of 
account. He states over his own signature that the beet-sugar indus- 
try is profitable under conditions of absolutely free trade, and that the 
United States being an agricultural country the industry has nothing 
to fear even from the annexation of Cuba. 

Mr. Henry T. Oxnard, Mr. President, is perhaps our pioneer 
beet-sugar man. I think he is the first one who demonstrated 
successfully the possibilities of sugar-beet culture in this coun- 
try. He thus testified before a House committee, I think in 
1909, upon this subject: 

Do the beet-sugar men contemplate a time when they can stand on 
their own legs and compete with everybody, or do they look all the 
time for a high-protective tariff to enable them to make sugar at all? 

Answer. The sugar beet is being bred up every year so that we are 
getting more and more sugar all the time out of good sweet beets. 
Science is being devoted to developing a high-grade beet, and they are 
gradually getting 1 per cent more and 1 per cent more, and every per 
cent means more pounds of sugar. Some exceptional beets have been 
produced containing 25 per cent of sugar to the weight—a quarter of 
the whole weight was sugar. My hope is that we will breed the beet 
just as you have bred the trotters from 2.40 down to 2 minutes, We 
are hoping every day to secure that high standard, and when we have 
attained it, if that day comes, as I firmly believe it will, we can com- 
pete with the whole world. 

It is true that this gentleman attempted in 1911 to modify 
this statement by saying that he had only beet sugar in con- 
templation, that he did not consider cane sugar, and that the 
statement is perfectly true as to the former. But “the whole 
world” included both, and I shall show by some statements of 
that gentleman, previously made, that he meant at that time 
precisely what the purport of his words indicates. 

We have long since reached the German standard. It was 
developed before the Hardwick committee that the general yield 
of beets has reached 14 tons to the acre and the content of sugar 
has reached 15 per cent. That is equal, if not superior, to 
the German standard. You will note that in this prediction 
of Mr. Oxnard he makes no mention of labor cost; he makes no 
mention of other production costs. The elements he then con- 
sidered important were increases in tonnage and sugar content. 
These were his sole determining factors; but when beet produc- 
tion was only 9 or 10 tons per acre, with but 10 or 12 per cent 
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of sugar content, Mr. Oxnard said that the industry would 
thrive without protection. 

This gentleman was then floating bonds or selling stocks, or 
both, and issued a prospectus in support of his enterprise, and 
to that I wish to refer for a moment. 

This circular was issued by Messrs. Oxnard and Cutting 
in 1899. It was published in the New York Evening Post of 
December 12, 1901. It is somewhat lengthy, and I shall not 
read all of it; but I wish to insert it in the Recorp as a part ' 
of my remarks upon this occasion, because it is pertinent and 
should be, upon this subject, all important. 

The circular begins by saying: 


In 1889 the possibilities of the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States recommended themselves to the Messrs. Oxnard and Cutting and 
determined them to invest in its development. It commended itself to 
them not only on account of its probable profits and its introduction of 
a new manufacturing industry of great magnitude, but very largely 
because it seemed to provide that which the country sorely needed—a 
new agricultural indusiry of large possible benefit to the farmer, suffer- 
ing from overproduction and unprofitable prices for his cereals. 


Mr. Oxnard then refers to the various difficulties which he 
encountered from time to time in his efforts to make this a 
substantial and paying industry. On page 2 he says: 


This is the experience, however, that gives wisdom, and it may be 
said now in a general way, first, that the world contains to-day, it is 


believed, no more perfect factories than those owned by the Oxnards 
and Cuttings. 


It thus appears that as early as 1899 the existing factories 
in this country -had no superiors in the world, and therefore 
could produce beet sugar as cheaply as it could be produced 
anywhere else. 

The circular continues: 

Perhaps it may be well to draw attention to one or two features of 
the industry. 

(1) Its product is a staple of universal consumption and of the 
readiest sale. 

(2) The product is a finished article, the sugar being turned out 
refined and granulated, the manufacturer not being dependent upon the 
Refiners’ Trust for his market. 

(8) Competition by home production is so remote as to be scarcely 
worth consideration. The United States is now compelled to import 
three-quarters of its consumption, and it would take at least 300 


factories of a daily capacity of 300 tons of beets to produce present 
importation. 


He then discusses the future development and permanency 
of the industry, and of that he says there can be no doubt, for 
the following reasons: 


(1) Of the tropical countries which it is proposed to annex to the 
United States Porto Rico is too small to cut any figure, and the Philip- 
pine Islands have not the necessary elements for the expansion of the 
sugar business sufficiently rapid to give any concern to those interested 
in the production of sugar from beets in this country for the next 25 
years to come. 

, (2) The island of Cuba is so situated that its sugar industry can 
rapidly recover the ground lost during the insurrection, provided that 
the labor question there can be satisfactorily settled. There is, how- 
ever, no fear that Cuban production, even under an annexation to the 
United States, can in our day expand to the point where the United 
States would become exporters of sugar instead of importers, and 
hence that protection would no longer protect. 

(3) Greater than all of the above assurances of the permanency 
of the sugar industry in the country is the fact that sugar can be 
produced cheaper here than it can be in Europe. 

The sugar industry is, after all, merely an agricultural one. We can 
undersell Europe in the production of all other crops, and sugar is no 
exception, The sugar consumed in the civilized world consists of 
3.000,000 tons of cane sugar grown in the Tropics and 5,000,000 tons 
of beet sugar grown on the Continent of Europe. Therefore, in consid- 
ering any given sugar enterprise, if it can meet and overcome the com- 
petition of sugar on the Continent of Europe, it is perfectly safe to say 
that it has a permanent future. 

(4) In addition to all the above, the main fact is to find out what 
the conditions would be under free trade in this country. This was 
tested practically by admitting the raw sugars of the world free to 
compete with us in the period from 1891 to 1894. During these three 
years the duty was entirely removed from raw sugars coming from for- 
eign countries, and in place of this duty a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
was given to the home producers, which was paid out of the National 
Treasury until the McKinley law of 1890 was repealed, and in its place 
the Wilson tariff bill was substituted on the 28th day of August, 1894. 

The average prices of granulated sugar during the years 1891, 1892. 
and 1893, taken from Willett & Gray's Journal, which is the recognized 
authority in the sugar world, are as follows: 

Cents a pound. 


The average price of sugar in 1890, before the duty was removed, 
was 6.17 cents ~ pound. Taking the lowest year, say, 1891, it is found 
that sugar sold at an average price during that year of 4 cents per 
pound, This was under free trade, admitting all the raw sugars of the 
world to our markets duty free. Therefore, if the lowest price (4 
cents) be taken as an average, it will give a guide to go by in the event 
that we ever again return to absolute free trade. During 1898 the 
Chino factory— 


This was one of Mr. Oxnard’s factories— 


produced 256 pounds of granulated sugar per ton and the Norfolk 250 
pounds per ton. In the new factory at Hueneme— 


That is in California— 
a production of about 270 pounds, which is the product of 1 ton of 
beets manufactured into granulated sugar. If we multiply this figure 





















by four, it gives us $10 as the net result from a given ton of beets 
manufactured into granulated sugar at free-trade prices. 

There is a seyen years’ contract in our new factory at Hueneme 
paying $4 as an average price for beets. If we add to this the cost of 
manufacturing these beets into sugar, we will find that $3 would 
cover every. expense. Our figures, based on averages in our factories 
located in California and Nebraska, show that $2.50 per ton covers 
the actual expenses of manufacturing sugar, and in the new factory 
which is three times as large as the Chino factory, we expect to reduce 
the cost below $2, but, for the sake of conservatism, we will place 
the figures at $3. 


Then follows this table: 







COR evaded ee aacen eines eee anonanneiiaae $4 
Expense of working beets into sugar_-__----------------------- 3 
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Amount realized from the sale of the product at 4 cents per pound_ 
Net promt PGP 20.2 non i tre een mete enone 


The factories are capable of manufacturing at least 350,000 tons of 

beets into sugar per annum; 350,000 multiplied by $3 would give 
$1,050.900 (this at 4 cents a pound, at 8 cents per pound, 25 per cent 
less, $789,000), as the income to be derived under absolute free trade, 
should the price of sugar be at the lowest price prevailing during the 
years when all duty was removed from raw sugar. 
“ The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, if anything, is more ad- 
vantageous to the home producers than the treaty conditions of free 
sugar produced by contract coolie labor. Now they must manufacture 
sugar under the labor and tariff laws of the* United States, instead of 
the coolie- labor system. It is a fact that the total consumption of sugar 
in the United States doubles every 15 years. The consumption in 1882 
was 1,061,220 tons, whereas in 1897 the consumption was 2,096,263 
ions. Total production to-day in the United States, including the 
Hawaiian Islands, is only 400,000. The annual increase in consump- 
tion is about 300,000 tons, which is the average production of cane and 
beet sugar in the United States proper to-day. 


I am not reading consecutively from the circular. 


From the above it will be seen that there is absolutely no fear of 
competition from internal sources for the next quarter of a century at 
least. 


Mr. President, the conclusion is as confidently stated and as 
optimistically expressed in this circular of 1899 as to the ability 
of this industry to sustain itself under all conditions as the 
predictions of coming disaster are now gloomy and despondent. 

I have an editorial from the New York Evening Post of De- 
cember 12, 1901, relating to this circular, which I ask leave to 
print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[New York Evening Post, December 12, 1901.] 
THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The Evening Post bids the heartiest welcome to every American in- 
dustry that can stand on its own bottom and make its way without 
leaning on the poor rates. Among these self-supporting industries, we 
are glad to know, is the production of beet sugar. At all events, it was 
such two years ago. We publish elsewhere a letter written in 1899 and 
signed by Mr. Oxnard and Mr. Cutting, the chiefs of the industry on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, showing that this was the 
happy condition of the trade at that time. If parties masquerading as 
beet-sugar producers are besieging the President and Congress at this 
moment and pretending that they will be ruined if Cuban sugar is ad- 
mitted for six months at half the present rate of duty, their false 
pretenses ought to be exposed. 

The letter of Messrs. Oxnard and Cutting was probably written for 
the purpose of inducing the farmers of the Mississippi Valley to go 
more largely into the cultivation of beets for the sugar factories. This 
was a laudable motive for telling the truth and showing the large 
profits which awaited both the beet grower and the manufacturer, if 
the industry were perseveringly and intelligently prosecuted. To this 
end it was pointed out that farmers could clear $65 per acre by culti- 
vating beets, and might even make $100. But in order to assure the 
cultivator that he would not be exposed to reverses by possible changes 
in the tariff, they proceeded to show that the industry stood in no 
need of protection. 

The beet-sugar industry, these gentlemen say, “stands on as firm a 
basis as any industry in the country.” They point out the fact—a very 
important one—that their product comes out as a finished article, re- 
fined and granulated. It is not, like cane sugar grown in the West 
India Islands, a black offensive paste, which must be carried into 
wagons to the seaboard and thence by ships to the United States where, 
after another handling, it is put through a costly refinery and then 
shipped by rail to the consumer, who may possibly be in Nebraska, 
alongside of a beet-sugar factory which turns out the refined and 
granulated article at one fell swoop. Indeed, the advantages of the 
producer of beet sugar for supplying the domestic consumption are very 
great. We have no doubt that Messrs. Oxnard and Cutting are within 
bounds when they say that “sugar can be produced here cheaper than 
it can be in Europe.” "he reasons of this are that: 

“The sugar industry is, after all, merely an agricultural one. We 
can undersell Europe in all other crops, and sugar is no exception.” 

It follows naturally as the making of flour from wheat. If we can 
produce wheat cheaper than Europe, then naturally we can produce 
fionr cheaper, as we do. 

3ut the writers of the letter do not depend upon a priori reasoning to 
prove that they can make sugar at a profit without tariff protection. 
They point to the fact that under the McKinley tariff of 1890, when 
sugar was free of duty, the price of the article was 4 cents per pound. 
Yet a net profit of $3 per ton was made by the beet-sugar factories 
under those conditions, not counting any bounty on the home produc- 
tion of sugar. They boast that they made this profit while working 
under absolute free trade, and they have a right to be proud of this 
result of their sktll and industry. Many beet-sugar factories had been 
started in by-gove years—back in the sixties and seventies of the 
nineteenth century—and had failed, because the projectors did not 
understand the business. Since then great progress has been made 
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both here and abroad in the cultivation and manipulation of the beet; 
what was impossible 30 years ago is now entirely feasible. The indus- 
try is already on a solid and enduring basis. There are factories in 
the United States, these gentlemen tell us in their letter, capable of 
using 350,000 tons of beets per annum at a profit of $3 per ton, and 


this would make a. profit of $1,050,000 as the income to be earned under 
absolute free trade. 


It must be plain to readers of this letter, signed by the captains of 
the beet-sugar industry, that the people in Washington who are de- 
claiming against the temporary measure which the President of the 
United States urges for the relief of the Cuban people are either grossly 
ignorant of the subject or are practicing gross deception. The tenable 
ground for them is to say: “ Other people are having protection that 
they do not need, and therefore we ought to have more than we need.” 
This would be consistent with the letter of Messrs. Cutting and Oxnard, 
but nothing else is so. 

Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I desire, for the purpose of 
showing the profits of this industry, upon a basis of 4 cents per 
pound for sugar, to refer to another letter of Mr. Chester S. 
Morey, written on the 19th day of March, 1910, and printed in 
the testimony of the Government in the pending case: 

My Dear Mr. THomAs: Inclosed herewith I hand you copy of the 
financial exhibit and income statement. This is the form in which we 
expect to publish these statements, and they will also be used when we 
make application to list our stock on the New York Exchange. 

You will notice that this year, in addition to the regular 24 per cent 
depreciation which we have been deducting for the last three years, we 
have set up $1,000,000 in depreciation reserve. I do not want this 
year’s earnings to appear as large as they would if we had not made 


this entry. Of course this can be changed if the board of directors 
does not approve of it. 


You will note that our total surplus is shown by these statements as 
a little over $5,000,000. This does not include any surplus from the 
Billings Co., the Great Western Railway Co., and other corporations, 
which really add nearly $2,000,000. 

Our sugar is invoiced at 4 cents— 

Not the market price— 


and judging from present market indications there is at least $1,000,000 
profit that will show up in next year’s business. The value of our real 
estate and railroads over and above the amount at which they are car- 


ried_is at least $5,000,000, so that the actual surplus is nearer $9,000,- 
000 than $5,000,000. 


Am pleased to say that at some of our factories the farmers are 
signing up acreage and feel more encouraged than I did a week ago. 

This company at that time was barely five years old. Its 
capitalization I shall refer to later on. At the end of five years, 
and after constantly paying dividends upon its preferred stock, 
it was obliged to resort to the extraordinary alternative of 
charging off $1,000,000 to an account called “depreciation re- 
serve,” in order to conceal the enormous profits that it had de- 
rived from the manufacture of beet sugar. 

To my mind there can be no other conclusion than the one at 
which I long ago arrived, that however desirable a tariff on 
sugar may be for revenue purposes, however its removal may 
affect the sugar industry of Louisiana, the beet-sugar industry 
of the United States needs no protection; but it can and will 
survive and prosper, and I trust will be compelled to recognize 
the all-important fact that its actual and not its manufactured 
capital should be the basis of its charges as well as of its 
profits, whatever may be the final verdict of the people upon 
the tariff. 

Let me at this juncture refer to the matter of overcapitaliza- 
tion. ; 

The cost of beet-sugar mills was formerly placed by manu- 
facturers of sugar-mill machinery and by the sugar men at 
$1,000 per ton of slicing capacity. There was no question about 
it 10 or 15 years ago. That figure then seemed to be sufficiently 
large, notwithstanding the fact that most of the machinery then 
employed in the industry was imported from Germany. Our 
manufacturers at that time had not reached the point in pro- 
duction where they were able to supply the demand for such 
machinery. A thousand dollars per ton of slicing capacity, 
therefore, seemed then to be ample. But since then other sugar 
men have estimated the cost of sugar factories at $1,25Q to 
$1,500 per ton of slicing capacity. I refer again to Mr. Blakey 
on this subject. At page 46, he says: 

The capitalization per ton of daily slicing capacity in 1889— 

He is referring now to the capitalization of the mills then in 
existence— 
was $1,097; in 1904, $1,502; and in 1909, $2,458. The additions of 
machinery for extraction of sugar from the molasses: by the osmose 
and Steffens processes, for drying pulp and numerous other improve- 
ments account for a part of the increase, but most of it in both periods, 
as regards capitalization per ton capacity, is probably fictitious. 

Sugar machinery was much more expensive and much less 
efficient in 1889 than in 1912, yet the capitalization based upon 
it has increased nearly 125 per cent. 

Let us see what that capitalization amounts to. In January, 
1913, the total number of beet-sugar factories in operation was 
76. Their total daily slicing capacity was 63,550 tons. This 
represents an investment of capital, at $1,000 per ton, of $63,- 
500,000; at $1,250 per ton, $79,437,500; at $1,500 per ton, $95,- 
325,000. The total capitalization was $141,410,000. The differ- 
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ence between the actual cost and the issue of capital of these 
companies, at $1,000 a ton, is $77,860,000; at $1,250 a ton the 
difference is $61,972,500; at $1,500 per ton the difference is 
$46,085,000. 

In other words, taking the highest estimate of cost per ton 
of slicing capacity as the basis, the fictitious capital injected 
into this business, to pay dividends upon which the American 
people are taxed for a prime necessity of life, is $46,085,000. 
But if we take the actual cost of plant, as heretofore univer- 
sally conceded, this extra capitalization amounts to $77,860.000. 
Now, let us take some typical company and see how these 
conditions have been applied to it. 

The American Beet Sugar Co. is Mr. Oxnard’s concern. This 
is capitalized at $5,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 common 
or watered. His excuse for issuing $20,000,000 of capital upon 
$5,000,000 of investment, and probably less, is that his bankers 
required him to do so as a condition of financing the concern. 
His testimony appears in the lobby investigation, page 1234, 
which I will refer to for a moment in this connection: 


Mr. Oxnarp. Just let me say that the American Beet Sugar Co. was 
organized in 1898, and issued $5,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 of 
common stock. Now, the $5,000,000 of preferred stock represented the 
investment and the $15,000.000 represented water. 

Senater Rrep. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Oxnarp. I thought you would find that I could answer it if you 
would let me answer it that way. 

Senator Reep. What dividend did the preferred stock represent? 

Mr. OXNaRD. Six per cent. 

Senator Rrep, And has that always been paid? 

Mr. OxNarD. Always. Now, I think, in justice to myself. 

Senator Rerp. Who holds that preferred stock, or held it originally? 

Mr. Oxnarp. It is held by Tom, Dick, and Harry, scattered—— 

Senator REED. When it was first issued was it not issued to you gen- 
tlemen who were putting up this money? 

Mr. OXNARD. No; it was issued to the bankers who formed this cor- 
poration. It was issued to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Spencer, Trask & Co., 
who organized this American Beet Sugar Co. 

Senator Rerep. They got all the preferred stock originally? 

Mr. OxNnarD. They got the preferred stock; yes. 

Senator Rregp. And they put up $5,000,000? 

Mr. OXNARD. I want to be more accurate, because, now you speak of 
it, I forgot something. We only bad $4,000,000 of that preferred stock 
issued and left $1,000,000 in the treasury, and that $1,000,000 came 
out later on. That $1,000,000 is all in now. 

Senator ReEep. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. advanced this 

Mr. Oxnarp. Yes. 

Senator Reep. And you turned over to them 
You authorized $5,000,000 of preferred stock, 
$4.000,000 and turned that over to them? 

Mr. OXNARD. Yes. 

Senator Reep. How much of the common stock 
them at the same time as a bonus? 
Mr. Oxnanp. As nearly as I 

$5,000,000 to the bankers. 

Senator Reep. The bankers put up every dollar that went into the 
thing? 

Mr. OXNARD. Yes. 

Senator Reep. They got the face of their advancement in preferred 
stock, and then they got a $5,000,000 bonus in commen stock? 

Mr. OxXNarpD, Yes. ‘ 

Senator Rerp. And you have since issued $1,000,000 more of the 
referred stock: and when that stock was issued, was it taken by 
suhn, Loeb & Co.? 

Mr. OxNarD. I think that was taken by Spencer, Trask & Co. 

Senator Reep. Another banking concern? 

Mr. OxNarD. Yes. 

Senator REED. How much common stock did you give them? 

Mr. OXNARD. We did not give them any of it, because the company 
had been firmly established as a going financial concern, and they 
did not ask for any common stock. 

Senator REED. Who was it, then, that got the remainder of this 
$15,000,00 of common stock? 

Mr. Oxnard. The $10,000,000 of common stock went to W. 
Cutting, R. Bayard Cutting, and Henry T. Oxnard. 

Senator Reep. What for? 

Mr. OXNARD. For the plants that we turned over. 

‘ Senator Reep. But the money had been paid for those plants, had 
t not? 

Mr. OxNarRD. Yes; but there was good will. 

Senator Rrep. Ah! How much good will? 

Mr. OXNARD. I said that was all water to begin with—$15,000,000. 

Senator Reep. You had $10,000,000, then, that you divided up of 
the common stock among the various promoters of this plant? 

Mr. OXNarRD. Yes. 

Senator Reep. That is the truth about it? 

Mr. OxNarD. Yes. 

Senator Rrep. That is the present plan of the capitalization of the 
American Beet Sugar Co., is it not? 

Mr. OxNnarpD. Yes; it has not varied a bit; but I want to make an 
explanation after you get through. 


I now turn to page 1239: 


Senator Reep. So that as a matter of fact it stands this way, and 
we will not figure it out now. We can all figure it out afterwards. 
Originally, in what year was it that you put in the $4,000,000? 

Mr. OxNarD. In 1898. 

Senator REED. In 1898 you put in $4,000,000? 

Mr. OxNarpD. Yes. 

Senator Reep. And that is all you did put in of original capital? 

Mr. Oxnarp. That is ail. 

Senator Reep. Until 1908, and then you added an additional million? 

Mr. OxNnanrD. That is right. 

Senator Reep. And now you have your factories and your increased 
valine of the factories of $3,500,000 and you have taken down these 
various dividends and have this surplus? 

Mr. Oxnarp. That is right. 
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Senator REED. We will figure that out afterwards. 

Mr. OxnarD. Yes; but that would not show more than 12 or 13 per 
cent on the total investment, would it? 

Senator WALSH. A little better than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Oxnarb. About 12 or 13 per cent. 


Senator Rerp. It shows that you got your money back twice and 
still have your money. 

Mr. Oxnarp. Yes; but I am going to show you some figures 

Senator NELSON. You have not figured in that what you got ont of 
the common stock that you sold? 

Mr. OxNarp. Well, let me see. Suppose we sold it at 
$4,000,000 at 25 would make a million dollars. 

Senator Reep. You did noz, as a matter of fact, sell as much of that 
stock as low as 25? 

Mr. OxnarD. An awful lot of it. 

Senator Rerep. Has not the common stock run up in these factories 
so that it has been above 50? 

Mr. OxNaxd. It has been to 77, but it is down now to 22 or 23. 

Senator Rrep. Which is about 22 or 25 times what it originally cost. 

Senator Neitsox. Do you not think that you could have paid the 
farmers a great deal more for their beets if you had not juggled with 
this common stock? 


Mr. OxNaRrD. No; I do not think that had anything to do with it, 
Senator. 

Senator CuMMINS. You say the common stock 
market as high as 77 per cent? 

Mr. OxNarp. Yes, 


Senator CUMMINS. Will you give us an idea of why people believed 
this stock was worth 77 per cent? Was it because they believed that 


these companies could earn money to pay dividends upon the entire 
$15.000.000 ? 


Mr. Oxnarp. Yes, Senator; that was the reason. 
I now turn to pages 1243 and 1244: 


Senator NeLson. Do you not think it was wicked to unload that 
kind of a stock on the public and you and the other men pocket the 
noney from it? 

Mr. Oxnarp, I think this, Senator, that it was entirely overcapital- 
ized—-too high. 


Senator NELsoN. Do you not think that was a great moral wrong? 
Mr. Oxnarp. Well—-— 


Senator NELSON. Or have you no compunctions about it? 
Mr, OxNarD. You know Wall Street’s conscience. I thought it was 


a I am not going to justify that procedure—that part 
of it. 


Senator NELSON. If you had not overcapitalized as you did, could you 
not have paid the farmer more for his beets? 

Mr. OxNarpD. I do not think that had anything to do with it. 

Senator WALSH. Of course, you got the very best price that you could 
get for your stock that did sell? 

Mr. OXNarRD, Yes. 


Senator WALSH. You had not any compunctions about taking any- 
thing you could get for it? 


Mr. OXNARD. No, sir; not the slightest. 

It appears, then, from the testimony of the president of this 
company that upon an actual investment of $4,000,000, placing it 
liberally, a company was organized by him called the American 
Beet Sugar Co. and capitalized at more than four times the 
amount of the money actually invested ; that the preferred stock, 
representing the actual capital invested, was sold at par, the 
proceeds of which were paid to him and his associates; and that, 
in addition, they retained $10,000,000 of water, the remainder 
going to the bankers, which, through the alchemy of modern 
financial jugglery, was sold, as he himself declares. without 
any compunction, at from $25 to $30 and $35 per share and 
the proceeds pocketed by himself and associates; for he tells 
us that he and his family now own less than 1 per cent of the 
steck of this concern. And, notwithstanding what he said in 
1899, this gentleman has created a corporation capitalized in 
millions whose value was probably based upon an estimate of 
probable earnings and profits, and now seriously demands that 
the American people must continue to be taxed upon a necessity 
of life in order that his own and similar combinations may 
flourish and wax fat. I can conceive of no more monstrous 
outrage upon business morality and fair dealing, an out- 
rage which lays upon the American people who consume this 
product a burden four times in excess of what that burden 
should be. 

Let us take the Great Western. That was originally capital- 
ized at $10,000,000 preferred and $10,000,000 common, and the 
shareholders of constituent or absorbed companies, chief among 
whom was the Sugar Trust, came in upon a basis of two shares 
for.one. It was afterwards increased to $15,000,000 preferred 
and $15,000,000 common. The capitalization of some of the 
local or constituent companies entering. into the combination 
was arbitrarily increased before joining the merger, the Wind- 
sor Co. from $650,000 to $750,000, the Fort Collins Co. from 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000. (See Hardwick hearings, p. 2959.) 

It was done because of the contemplated merger, to the end 
that the new shares might participate in this huge enterprise 
at two shares for one, wringing further and greater profit from 
the American people on a necessity of life, supported by the 
protective policy of a great Government. . 

The proceedings of the American Sugar Refining Co. which 
preceded and accompanied the organization of this company 
were revealed to the Hardwick committee. All the details were 
arranged in advance. Mr. Havemeyer had gone so far as to 
name his directors or at least to suggest them. The little com- 
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panies had all been gathered in. The ship was about to be 
Jaunched and here is the story of the launching: 

Meeting of the board of directors of the American Sugar Refining 
Co.— 

This company, which now is said to be very desirous of 
destroying its own offspring and depriving itself of the value of 
one of its greatest investments— 


held at 117 Wall Street, New York, on Wednesday, January 11, 1905, at 
2 o'clock p. ™. 

Mr. Havemeyer stated that as the board desired to discuss the pro- 
osed Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey, and as he was personally 
argely interested in the Agricultural Investment Co. of New Jersey 
and the several Colorado sugar companies whose property the Great 
Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey intended to acquire, he would not 
take part in the discussion and that he would withdraw from the 
meeting. 

Modest and conscientious Mr. Havemeyer! He had a personal 
interest in what was about to be accomplished. He had ar- 
ranged all the details, he had provided that every dollar he 

placed in this enterprise would come back to him with another 
dollar added. But the proprieties required that he should not 
immediately take part in the actual consummation of the ar- 
rangement, and he therefore withdrew from the meeting. 


After Mr. Havemeyer had left the room Mr. Donner reported that 
the incorporation of the ee sed Great Western Sugar Co. of New 
Jersey was in progress, it having been determined that the capital shall 
be $20,000,000, one half preferred and one half common stock; he re- 
ported further that all of the stockholders of the Great Western Sugar 
Co., the Fort Collins (Colo.) Sugar Co., the Longmont Sugar Co., the 
Eaton Sugar Co., the Greeley Sugar Co., and the Windsor Sugar Co. 
were willing to sell their stock or to join in proceedings for the sale 
of the properties of their companies to the new company at the rate of 
200 per cent for their stock, payable by the new company in its stock, 
one share of preferred and one share of common of the new company 
for each share of the stock of the former companies. It was thereupon, 
on motion, 

Resolved, That the company will sell its stock in the said companies 
on the same terms; that the board directs Messrs. Donner and Heike to 
make the sale, and that Mr. Donner be, and hereby is, authorized to 
represent and act for the company in respect of all matters necessary 
to consummate the transaction; and 

Resolved further, That the company consents and requests that all 
persons, including any officer or officers of this company interested in 
the Agricultural Investment Co. of New Jersey, sell at the same rate, 
payable in the stock of the Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey, as 
above. 


This quotation is from the Hardwick hearings, page 2962. 
I come now to the— 


Regular monthly meeting of the board of directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., held at 117 Wall Street New York, on Tuesday, 
December 12, 1905. The president stated that the Great Western Sugar 
Co. would issue after January 1, 1906, $1,000,000 of its preferred stock 
and would offer it to its stockholders at par for cash; and on motion 
it was resolved that this company take all of the stock to which the 
other stockholders of the Great Western Sugar Co. will not subscribe. 
(Hardwick hearings, 2963-2964.) 

Regular monthly meeting of the board of directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., held at 117 Wall Street, New York, on Tuesday, 
January 9, 1906. 7 

The parties representing the company’s interest in the Great Western 
Sugar Co. were authorized to assent to an increase of the Great Western 
Co.’s capital from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, one-half to be preferred, 
the other half common stock. (Hardwick hearings, p. 2964.) 


Now, Mr. President, before these constituent companies came 
into the combination their profits were divided among its 
framers; some of them a smaller undivided profit than others, 
one having as much as $53.50 per share. These were the melons 
cut by Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Morey and their associates prior 
to turning over the contracts, mills, factories, and the business 
to this doubly watered combination and received their doubly 
augmented proportions of the stock. In other words, they 
stripped the treasuries of the constituent companies of their 
funds, transferred them to their pockets as stockholders, and 
then obtained two shares of the stock of the new company for 
every share of the old companies which they possessed. Before 
then another company was organized, called the Sterling Sugar 
Co., and on the 28th of February, 1905, at a— 

Meeting of the executive committee, held at 117 Wall Street, New 
York, on Tuesday, February 28, 1905, it was resolved that the com- 
pany’s subscription— 

That is, the American company’s subscription— 


to the Sterling Sugar Co. of Colorado be canceled, and that the com- 
pany, so far as its interest is concerned, consents to the sale of the 
machinery and.equipment of the Saginaw factory to the ~~ t Sugar 
Co. for, $300,000, and consents also to a contract between the Sterling 
Sugar Co. and the Great Western Sugar Co. for the erection of a fac- 
tory by the Sterling Sugar Co. to use the machinery and equipment of 
the Saginaw factory, and to provide such other machinery as will pro- 
vide and equip a factory at Sterling capable of cutting 600 tons of 
beets daily, and for the purchase of the same by the Great Western 
Sugar Co. at $1,500,000, payable half in preferred and half in com- 
mon stock of that company. If the Great Western Co. desires to use 
the Steffens process an additional price to be agreed upon. (Hardwick 
Hearings, p. 3036.) 


Now, the American company’s interest in the Sterling Co.’s 
plant was $300,000, which doubtless represented all its ma- 
chinery. Its slicing capacity was 600 tons per day, or the 
equivalent of the original investment of $600,000. That was 
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thrown into the combination at $1,500,000, or two and a half 
times the amount of money actually invested. 

The largest item of profit these mendicants for governmental 
favor acquired is that which they realized from stock inflation. 
And that is true of nearly every one, I think. It is absolutely 
true of every corporation in which the American company has 
an interest. 

The first cost, then, more than comes back to the builders 
through this overcapitalization. It is perhaps as well to state 
here as any other place in this discussion that every dollar 
placed by the investors in the constituent companies of this 
great concern that was affiliated with the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. has come back to them, eithér in the shape of divi- 
dends or of fictitious capitalization, or both, and in some in- 
stances it has come back more than once, notwithstanding 
which these poor gentlemen insist that they should receive the 
further benignant protection of the Government by a tariff 
duty which will enable them to enjoy an indefinite harvest of 
dividends upon their manufactured capital by increasing the 
cost of a necessity of life to the consumers of the Nation. 

And, too, there are profits on real estate, which are incidental 
to some of the sugar companies and to some of them their prin- 
cipal sources of revenue. Some of them, Mr. President. are 
called sugar and land companies. I have here a document 
called “Sugar at a Second Glance,” upon page 41 of which ap- 
pears some letters which are also brought out in these investi- 
gations, and which relate to one of these land and sugar enter- 
prises, the stock in which has been issued upon the basis of 
land holdings and dividends have been paid through the sale of 
land which has risen in value, and which had as much to do, 
perhaps, if not more, with the organization of some of them 
than the industry itself. 

At the home of my friend, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THoMpPson], there is an institution called the United States Sugar 
& Land Co., capitalized for $8,000.000. It represents an invest- 
ment of $900,000, and the promoters have been able, upon the 
strength of their enterprise and credit of the men behind it, to 
make sale of an enormous volume of their fictitious capital at 
prices more than enough to entirely reimburse them, and at the 
same time give them much of the capital essential for the con- 
struction of the factory. I read from a letter dated June 27, 
1906. I will first read one of June 8, 1906, to Mr. Havemeyer 
from Mr. Morey: 


o7 


THE GREAT WESTERN SuGar Co., 


Denver, Colo., June 8, 
Mr. H. O. HAVEMEYER, New York. 


Dear Sir: The inclosed letter from Mr. Boettcher explains itself. 
Would like to know if you see any way to check this kind of competi- 
tion. I sometimes think it is a mistake not listing our stock and 
offering it for sale; if people want to buy common stock we ought to 
give them a chance to come in— 


That is very good advice— 


This is simply a suggestion. We are doing everything we can to dis- 
courage the building of any more factories until the matter of tariff 
legislation is more settled than it is at present. We are using that as a 
basis of argument against the building of any more factories. 

Promoters like the Garden City and the Sheridan people are claiming 
that trusts have made great profits out of the business and in that way 
selling their stock. 

Respectfully, yours, Cc. S. Morey. 


The letter which he inclosed of date June 27, 1906, follows: 


THE GREAT WESTERN SvuaGar Co., 
Denver, Colo., June 27, 1906. 

My Dear MR. Morey: I had an interview to-day with the Colorado 
Springs people in reference to their contemplated factory to be built at 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Sheridan is situated on the Burlington route, a distance of 140 miles 
from Billings. If this factory is built, of course they will come in direct 
competition with our local points of the Billings factory. I was in 
hopes that I would be able to have these Colorado Springs people take 
an interest in our Billings factory and keep them from building this 
contemplated plant, but I fear I will not be able to do anything with 
them, as they tell me they have sold their common stock of the Garden 
City plant, which they are now building, at $50 per share and upward. 
They frankly admit that this common stock is all water and does not 
represent anything; that is the way they are making their money. 
They feel they can do the same thing in Sheridan and claim they have 
a ready sale for their common stock. Most of their stock is sold. 
They also expect to make a large profit on land they have purchased, 
and expect to build a number of ditches and sell out the land at a large 

rofit. 
. There is nothing I can say to them that would be attractive enough 
for them to discontinue their building the Sheridan factory. and I fear 
they will build a plant to be —, for the crop of 1907. The pro- 
moters of the scheme put in very little money of their own, as they 
seem to have the faculty of having their people put up the money, and 
they are getting the benefit of the common stock for themselves. 


I will not read all the letter. It is signed Charles Boettcher. 
There is in my State, at Sugar City, a company known as the 
National Sugar Co. It is the offspring of what was originally 
a land enterprise. It obtains its supply of water from Twin 
Lakes in the mountains; this is diverted into the natural 
channel of the Arkansas River and applied to land distant, if 
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we follow the meanderings of the stream, something over 150 
miles. During the hearings before the House comimittee last 
winter Mr. Carey, the president of that concern, appeared in 
protest against the reduction of tariff duties on sugar, and called 
attention to the magnificent enterprise which he had builded 
there upon the faith of the law and in reliance upon the assump- 
tion that it would be continued for his protection, and stated that 
but for this enterprise the land surrounding that prosperous little 
town would not have been reclaimed, but would have remained 
a part of the desert, and that it would relapse into its original 
condition with the repeal of the sugar duty. Against such an 
act of vandalism he earnestly protested. It was a most 
pathetic appeal and came apparently from the depths of Mr. 
Carey’s heart, and to those who knew nothing of the facis 
I have no doubt it proved most effective. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, that the sugar enterprise of 
this land company was merely an annex to its general land 
schenre organized and operative long before the thought of sugar 
had entered the minds of the excellent gentlemen who organ- 
ized it. 

Mr. Carey referred to the values which the land around 
Sugar City had acquired in consequence of the institution of 
this splendid enterprise there and also predicted that these 
values would disappear if sugar went upon the free list. Yet 
vithin a very short time after his appeal to the committee was 
made the annual meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Sugar Manufacturing Co. was held at Sugar City, at which Mr. 
Carey made this announcement concerning the lands of his 
company : 

I am authorized by the board of directors to announce that we will 
not sell an acre of our cultivated land at any price, and the price of 
our sod land after June 1, 1913, will be $200 an acre, and we will only 
sell a small part of our sod land to desirable farmers even at that price. 
In my opinion, the prices at which lands are selling in this locality are 
absurdly low and our company has no more land to sell at such prices. 
Alfaifa land, with its three water rights, is worth $250 an acre in our 
neighborhood, and we have proved that intelligent farming can make a 
handsome profit with land at that figure. But, however that may be, 
our company has no more $150 an acre land for sale. We can use it 


ourselves to better advantage, and will proceed to do so by putting it 
into cultivation. (Bent County Democrat.) 


This is the last utterance of the gentleman whose swan song 
was sung before the House committee last January, the pa- 
thetic wailings of which must have penetrated the most hard- 
ened and sordid soul who heard them. I know of no better 
illustration than this of appeals designed to influence the party 
in control of this country in its proposed work of revenue 
reformation by picturing disastrous and overwhelming conse- 
quences to established industries and prosperous communities. 

When such appeals are followed by announcements like this 
it is not too much to say that the committee was imposed upon, 
that the condition of the industry was misrepresented, and that 
they were addressed only to be deceived and misled. 

We now come to the Michigan Sugar Co., another of Mr. 
Havemeyer’s organizations. It has a daily slicing capacity of 
5,450 tons. Its actual cost, therefore, was about $5,500.000, but 
it is capitalized at $12,500,000, or $7,000,000 of water. The com- 
pany’s last balance sheet gives ** good will” as the consideration 
for $5,000,000 of this water. This good-will item was valued at 
$560,000 on all preceding annual statements. That sum has now 
been multiplied by 10, and the result represents that indistinct 
and shadowy thing called “ good will.” It represents nothing, 
Mr. President, except the power of monopoly to place prices 
upon commodities sufficiently great to assure the payment of 
dividends upon so much additional stock. 

In 1910 this company showed a surplus of $3,025,000 after 
paying dividends on both common and preferred. That figure 
is equal to 12.2 per cent upon $12,500,000, <nd is the equivalent 
of 604 per cent upon the capital actually invested. Its divi- 
dends, if my notes are correct, have been 7 per cent on the 
common and 6 per cent on the preferred stock. 

In addition to this the company paid a stock dividend some 
time ago of 35 per cent to its holders, while the Union Sugar 
Co., of California, in 1910, paid a dividend of 100 per cent upon 
its capitalization. The statement was made here some days ago 
that this money was realized from the sale of its lands and 
not from the manufacture of beet sugar. But, Mr. President, 
it makes no difference what the source of the income is, the 
fact remains that if a company receives 100 per cent upon its 
capital stock its property has been paid for absolutely and 
stands as an asset, against which there should be no charge 
whatever. 

The American Beet Sugar Co., with its preferred stock of 
$5,000,000 and its common of $15,000,000, according to the Beet 
Sugar Journal of April, 1911, made a high record of profit. 
I sball not read this, but ask to include what is here stated in 
my remarks, 
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The PRI&SSIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pirrman in the chair), 
The matter referred to by the Senator from Colorado may be 
inserted in the absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 


The statement referred to is as follows: 

AMERICAN BEET SUGAR CO. SETS NEW HIGH RECORD. 

The report of the American Sugar Co. for the year ended March 31 
1911, shows total income of $8,357,012, an imerease of $1,347,368 over 
the previous year, and a surplus, after preferred-stock dividends of 
$1,645,659, equal to 10.95 per cent earned on the $15,000,000 of com. 
mon stock, compared with $1,097,252, or 7.31 per cent, earned in the 
previous year. The common stock has not yet paid any dividends 
The preferred pays 6 per cent. Comparative results for the past three 
years follow. 

Then are given the figures for 1911, 1910, and 1909. For 1909 the 
gross receipts were $7,135,326; total income, $7,156,855; expenses 
interest, tax, etc., $5,865,713; balance, $1,293,143. Well, now, we 
will take 1910: Gross receipts, $6,983,772; total income, $7,009,644: 
expenses, tax, interest, etc., $5,612,391; balance, $1,397,252. For 1911: 
Gross receipts, $8,344,792; total income, $8,357,012; expenses, inter. 
est, tax, etc., $6,413,353; balance, $1,943,659. Preferred dividends 
$300,000 in each of the years 1911 and 1910 and $245,400 in the year 
1909, leaving a surplus of $1,643,659 in the year 1911, $1,097,252 in 
the year 1910, and $1,047,743 in the year 1909. The general balance 
sheet as of March 31 shows total assets of $22,577,371. 

The reserve for working capital is $1,825,637, against $832,151 a 
year ago, and there is a reserve for betterments and improvements of 
$377,246, a new item. Sills payable to the amount of $1,266,000, 
which appeared in the previous balance sheet, have been paid off. 
H. R. Duval, president, says: “ The surplus has been applied to working 
capital, which is now adequate for ordinary operations. The company 
is now free of all debt. There was an increased production of 196,741 
bags, exceeding that of any former year, The increase was principally 
due to California, though Grand Island increased 31,704 bags. In Colo- 
rado the decrease was 88,624 bags. Due largely to increased efficiency 
of the plants, the cost of making sugar, as compared with previous 
campaigns, was somewhat diminished. ‘Taxes increased $350,989, of 
which $25,560 was the Federal corporation income tax. Depreciation 
and maintenance cost, $344,842, was $13,119 less than last year.” The 
design of this expenditure (included in the above statement in erx- 
penses) is to keep the plants up to their original condition. 

Mr. THOMAS. I next invite your attention to a statement in 
the American Sugar Industry of March, 1912, in reference to 
the profits of this same company—the American Beet Sugar 
Co.—for the year ending March 30, 1912: 

The net earnings of the American Beet Sugar Co. for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1912, will probably not exceed 12 per cent, instead of 
the 15 per cent estimated last December. The reason assigned for this 
is that the company began to sell its 1911 crop too early. Sales were 
made in advance of production in order to take advantage of what 
seemed a very flattering profit. Sugar prices advanced, and it is esti- 
mated the difference to the company amounted to between $300,000 and 


. . The company then went to the other extreme and held back 
the remainder of the 1911 crop on a declining market. 


On the 4th day of September of last year and during the 
progress of the campaign, the Denver Times published, and evi- 
dently with authority, this announcement: 

The American Beet Sugar Co. is expected to earn $2,600,000 net 
profit this year after paying all operating expenses, interest on bonds, 
and fixed charges of all kinds as a result of its big crop in southern 
Colorado and California. The company operates three plants in this 
State, and is getting ready to begin the cutting of the 1912 crop. 

Last year and the year before the plants tm this State were not 
operated to full capacity. This year there will be sufficient beets to 
keep them running for the full season of 100 days. 

The company is reported to be much encouraged concerning the 
future, since Congress has adjourned without enacting — new sugar 
laws. The directors are considering the advisability of erecting a 
million-dollar plant at Durango, and the outlook for that project is 
understood to be favorable. 


The fiseal year of the company ended April 1, 1912, and for the 
past year it earned, net, $2,025,573, or 134 per cent on its $15,000.000 
— stock, in addition to 6 per cent on its $5,000,000 preferred 

Now, that sum is 40.1 per cent on $5,000.000; with dividends 
paid it is 46 per cent on its $5,000,000 actually invested, and 
this takes no aceount of its charge of $751,000, or 15 per cent 
of the capital actually invested, to depreciation. 

These companies are making so much money, Mr. President, 
that they find it necessary to hide the fact from the public. 
Therefore they charge huge sums to depreciations and create 
artificial accounts that apparently represent sums which offset 
loss due to the ravages of time and nature, sums which in 
themselves are enormous when compared with the amount of 
the capital invested. The accuracy of the Denver Times articie 
was never challenged as to the amount of profits estimated 
upon the crop of 1912, yet on January 38 following the press 
dispatches informed the country that— 7 

The directors of the American Beet Sugar Co. decided to-day not to 


declare the usual dividend on the common stock. They issued this 
statement: 


“‘ Resolved, That in view of the large stock of manufactured sugar 


on hand and sold no action be taken on payment of the dividend on the 
common stock at present.” 


The common stock was placed on a dividend-stock basis in 1911. 

Announcement of the action of the directors was followed by heavy 
selling of the common stock on the exchange, which broke violently 
from 474 to 434. 

That dividend was suspended merely to affect the market. 
The company unquestionably had these profits to divide, but 
because of the threat of tariff legislation the dividend was with- 
held and a false reason given, to wit, the presence of a large 
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stock of manufactured sugar. The stock fell. Of course it fell; 
it was bound to fall under the circumstances, and it was in- 
tended that it should fatl, that public opinion might be affected, 
the action of Congress controlled, the tariff maintained, and 
the power of the company to plunder extended. 

Mr. President, the assessed valuation for purposes of taxation 
of the plants of these companies is in striking contrast with the 
yaluation placed upon them when capitalized and also when the 
large sums invested are prominently brought to the attention 
of congressional committees. The American Beet Sugar Co. 
has three plants in Colorado and they were assessed last year 
for local taxation. Its plant at Lamar has a slicing capacity of 
400 tons and an assessable value of $100,000; its plant at Las 
Animas has a slicing capacity of 800 tons and is assessed for 
taxation at $234,000; its plant at Rocky Ford has a slicing 
capacity of 1,000 tons and is assessed for taxation at $331,000; 
its land, live stock, and so forth, are assessed for $191,000, or a 
total of $856,000. 

The total slicing capacity of all the company’s mills is 5,300 
tons. Its three plants in Colorado have an aggregate slicing 
capacity of 2,200 tons. Its total capitalization of $20,000,000, 
therefore, makes the capital value of the plants in Colorado 
$8,301,887, of which its assessed valuation for taxation is barely 
10 per cent. 

In this good work of tax dodging, of fixing valuations at a 
minimum, when the burdens of the Government are to be car- 
ried, the American company has a very healthy and successful 
rival in the Great Western Co., of northern Colorado, which in 
1910 had a surplus of $9,000,000, being at the rate of $1,500,000 
a year for the five years of its existence, and which, at a simi- 
lar rate of increase, had a surplus last year, exclusive of divi- 
dends, of not less than $12,000,000. This is 40 per cent of 
$30,000,000 ; it is 80 per cent of $15,000,000; and it is more than 
100 per cent of the actual investment. But this surplus pays 
not a cent of taxes into the treasury of the State of Colorado, 
nor does that of the American company. They escape taxa- 
tion altogether, being immune in New Jersey, where they were 
spawned, and in Colorado, where they operate. 

Now, let us see what the assessment for taxation of the 
Great Western Co. was for 1912. Their Loveland plant has a 
slicing capacity of 1,800 tons, and was assessed at $311,420; 
their plant at Greeley, 900 tons, and assessed at $192,370; at 
Eaton, 1,000 tons, and assessed at $191,140; at Fort Collins, 
1,800 tons, and assessed at $359,580; at Windsor, 900 tons, and 
assessed at $215,510; at Longmont, 1,800 tons, and assessed 
at $440,220; at Sterling, 800 tons, and assessed at $285,220; 
at Brush, 900 tons, and assessed at $264,780; at Fort Morgan, 
700 tons, and assessed at $239,445; a total of 10,600 tons, and 
assessed at $2,499,685. Its total slicing-capacity is 13,400 tons. 
Ten thousand six hundred tons would therefore represent $23,- 
731,343 in a capitalization of $30,000,000, against which there 
is an assessed valuation of barely 10 per cent. 

These patriotic concerns, clamoring here at the doors of Con- 
gress for leave to continue their power to levy tariff taxation 
upon every stick of candy in every baby hand in this country, 
go before the assessors of the State where their plants are 
located and register their valuation at the beggarly ratio of 
10 per cent of their capitalizations, upon which are paid these 
enormous dividends and are piled these enormous surpluses, 

Mr. President, in the discussion I have thus far dwelt upon the 


fact that these companies only capitalize the money that they | 


invest and the good will that is created, whatever that may be, 
and the tariff laws of the United States. 


of the country as well. Everything contributes to their profit; 
all is grist that comes to their mill. They levy tribute upon the 
people beeause of the money they invest, which is perfectly 
proper; upon the good will which they are said to have created, 
which may or may not be legitimate; upon the tariff laws of the 


the freight rates, which are manipulated in their interest every- 


where, particularly in sections like that in which [ live, which | 


have not even the ghost of potential water competition, and 
which therefore must pay whatever the magnates of the rail- 
ways, identified, as they always are, with these great business 
institutions, shall determine. These rates are cunningly con- 


the interior, not only as to sugar but as to all other commodi- 
ties. This is done by adding the freight rate to the New York 
or prevailing market price of the particular commodity and 
collecting it from the consumer. I have here a table of prices 
of sugar on March 15, 1913, for both beet and cane sugar at 
various points in the United States. which I shall not read, 
but ask to have printed in my remarks. 


I now emphasize the | 
additional fact that they capitalize the transportation rates | 


| West. 
country, which give them a special privilege; and, lastly, upon | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to do so will be granted. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Prices quoted Mar. 15, 1913, on beet and cane sugar at New York an@ 
various western points. 


Without objection, permission 


Points. 


? 


Guthrie, Okla 


Denver, Colo 
Kansas City, Mo 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Seattle, Wash. ... 

Tacoma, Wash... 

Helena, Mont.... 

Boise, Idaho 

Carson, Nev 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phoenix, Ariz. . 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Chicago, Ml 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Es Mea one cccecceccca ae 
Atchison, Kans. 
Louisville, Ky 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bay City, Mich 
Saginaw, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
New York, N. Y 
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Mr. THOMAS. These wates show a market price for cane 
sugar of $4.30 per hundred pounds at New York and of beet sugar 
of $4.25. On the same day the rate in Denver on cane sugar was 
$5.50 and on beet sugar $4.80, the price being higher than this in 
some places and lower in others, but always above the New York 
rate; and the rate in my State, and in your State. and in the 
State of the Senator from Nevada, and in every beet-sugar 
producing State west of the Missouri River, with the possible 
exception of California, is the New York price plus the freight 
added. Of course that is clear profit to the company, because 
the sugar is not shipped to New York or to the Missouri River 
points and then brought back. It is a cunningly contrived 
arrangement for the robbery of the men, women, and children 
of the country, to whom this commodity is a necessity of life. 

Let me refer to Mr. Blakey again. He says (p. 250): 

The rates of the Colorado factories are the same whether the sugar 
goes to Misscuri River points, St, Louis, or Chicago. 

The California, Utah, and Colorado groups of factories have prac- 
tically blanket rates to this wide belt of territory, though the farther 
west the territory is located the wider its belt, and this gives it a 
comparatively greater advantage over its competitors. California fac- 
tories can ship to Colorado for 55 cents, but Colorado factories have to 
pay 8 cents to get to California. Similarly the rate from California to 
Utah is less than the rate in the opposite direction, and the rate from 
Colorado to Utah is less than the rate from Utah to Colorado. 

The overland rate, New York to San Francisco, is $1.08, but for the 
shorter distance from New York *o Salt Lake City it ts $1.27, from 
Michigan to Salt Lake $1.44, and from New Orleans to Salt Lake $1.45. 

On page 252 this author says: 

Rates can be so fixed as to accentuate or to neutralize natural ad- 
vantage, trust control, and tariffs; hence an adequate regulation of one 
factor involves careful attention to the others. 

And I assert, Mr. President, as an indisputable fact that every 
consumer of sugar in my State is and for 14 years has been 
compelled to pay from 35 to 50 cents a hundred more for the 
sugar consumed, although manufactured at his very door, than 
is charged for the same sugar at Omaha, Kansas City, and other 
Missouri River points where the trade extends. To illustrate: 
The consumer in Longmont can go to Omaha and buy sugar 
manufactured in the factory at Longmont, pay the freight upon 
it, bring it back, and thereby get it cheaper than he can buy it 
at the door of the factory; and the same is true all over the 
This is one effect of that infamous system of overcapitali- 
zation that is crushing out the economic life of this country and 
placing a burden upon the consumers of the land so great that 
the price of living has long since overtaken the income of the 
average toiler. I say it is infamous, and the more su beeause 
the sugar men are not the sole beneficiaries of the practice. 
They are simply doing what representatives of other industries 


| in other lines are also doing. 
trived and then utilized for the robbery of the consumers in | 


I heard a very eloquent appeal on the floor of this body not 
long ago by the distinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
Works], whose voice was raised in protest against the reduc- 
tion of the duty upon the citrus fruits of his State and who 
pictured in dismal colors the disastrous consequences which a 
reduction of duty would inflict upon the votaries of that indus- 
try. I asked him whether the people of my State were not com- 
pelled to pay for California citrus fruits the New York price 
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plus the freight from the Atlantic seaboard into the interior. 
He was unable to answer definitely whether that was so or not. 
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that forced the octopus to its knees and relieved the people of 
the country from the peril of its greed. It would be a singular 


I therefore obtained outside information upon the subject, and | thing if any of these concerns, independent of any question of 


find that with reference to California fruits, and lemons in par- 
ticular, conditions are quite as bad as they are with sugar. 
The rate upon citrus fruits or upon lemons—and I will con- 
fine myself to them—from California points to Atlantic sea- 
board points is a dollar a hundred, or 84 cents a box. That 
rate is the same, Mr. President, whether these fruits go to 
Denver or to New York, whether they go to Garden City or to 
Philadelphia, whether they go to Chicago or to Portland, Me. 
With the single exception of the extreme southeastern part of 
the Union, the rate is-the same. What is the rate from the sea- 
board west? ‘Io Denver per hundred pounds in carload lots it 
is $1.48, in less-than-carload lots $2.88, per box in carload lots 
$1.26, in less-than-carload lots $2.03; so that we have to pay for 
our lemons the current New York price plus the freight of 84 
cents from Los Angeles to Denver, plus $1.26, the freight from 
New York back to the city of Denver, although, of course, the 
freight does not traverse that enormous stretch of country. 

Is there any justice in this or any defense for such condi- 
tions? I tell you, Mr. President, it is these conditions which 
account for the high cost of living. This fearsome problem 
must find its ultimate solution, first, in sweeping away the enor- 
mous issues of fictitious overcapitalization which overburden 
the commerce of the land, the most infamous system of public 
robbery ever devised by greed and avarice for depriving the 
people of their substance; and, second, by such rigid regulations 
of freight traffic as will make these robberies impossible. I 
shall welcome public ownership of transportation lines when- 
ever public control becomes, as I think it soon will become, a 
demonstrated failure. 

I am not inveighing against the men who profit by these 
things, Mr. President. I have no doubt if I were in the business 
I would haye to avail myself of it, for I am neither better nor 
worse than they are. But I protest against the injustice of a 
system which encourages the creation of huge industrial insti- 
tutions, dropsical with watered stock, reaching out in every di- 
rection to secure the profits upon their tremendous issues, and 
coming into the Halls of the Congress of the United States to 
demand that the Government shall perpetuate its iniquitous 
partnership with them, that they may continue their system of 
legalized robbery of the substance of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have a letter, dated May 31, 1913, written by 
Mr. J.-M. Davis, a merchant at Sterling, where a large sugar 
factory is located, showing the prices of sugar at that point 
during the years 1910, 1911, and 1£12, which, without reading, I 
will ask to have incorporated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

STERLING, CoLo., May 31, 1913. 
Senator C. S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In response to a letter received the 23d instant from Edwin V. 
Brake, State labor commissioner, relative to facts and conditions per- 
taining to the sugar-beet industry of this section of the State, I beg to 
advise that the following report is true, to the best of my personal 
knowledge, to wit: 

For the last two years I have paid the following prices for sugar at 
the local sugar factory, which does not include the cost of delivery from 
said sugar factory to my store: February, 1910, $5.70 per hundred- 
weight; November, 1910, $5.25 per hundredweight; March, 1911, $5.35 
per hundredweight; August, 1911, $6.30 per hundredweight; February, 
1912, $6.40 per hundredweight; and November, 1912, $5.50 per hun- 
dredweight. ‘The prices I pay for sugar at the local sugar factory, 
owned and operated by the Great Western Sugar Co., are the wholesale 
prices of sugar at Missouri River points plus the freight from said 
river points to Sterling, Colo. 

The sugar factory at this place runs on or about 100 days in each 
and every year and employs about 250 men. The class of laborers em- 
ployed in the factory are Americans, Japs, and Russians; the minimum 
wage is 174 cents per hour and the employees work 12 hours out of 
every 24 hours, . 

Russians, Japs, and Italians are employed in the beet fields, and 
work 16 out of every 24 hours. They receive $20 per acre for hoeing, 
thinning, and topping the beets. One man, working 16 hours a day, 
can care for about 7 to 10 acres of beets in one season. 

I believe I am voicing the sentiment of all true progressive Demo- 
crats of this section of the country when I say that we are in favor of 
free sugar, and we heartily commend you for the position which you 
have taken in the matter. 

Respectfully, yours, J. M. Davis. 


Mr. THOMAS. It will be perceived that the wholesale price 
of sugar to Mr. Davis is far in advance of the prevailing pub- 
lished market rates, and what is true of Sterling is true of every 
community in the West. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to refer to a state- 
ment that has been made here several times to the effect that 
when the price of sugar was raised in 1911 by the cane-sugar 
people the beet-sugar people came to the rescue and, by a reduc- 
tion in the price, performed a work of nation-wide philanthropy 


their control or ownership, should so far disregard the laws of 
trade as to allow philanthropy and a desire to relieve human 
suffering to influence them in the presence of a cornered mar- 
ket. It is unbelievable to begin with, and it is not true in fact 
to end with. The circumstances are simply these, that in 1911 
the beet-sugar companies anticipated the market and made their 
sales in August for delivery, I think, in October and November, 
and in the meantime a tremendous rise in prices of sugar oc- 
cured of which they could not take advantage, but of which they 
would have taken advantage very quickly if they had been in 
condition so to do. They have never failed to get all they 
could for their commodity. Of that I am not complaining, but 
I do criticize that hypocrisy which essays to convert a com- 
mercial error into an act of public philanthropy. It is of a 
piece with the whole sugar propaganda. 

Mr. President, the population in 1910 of the seven States of 
Idaho, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona was 2,541,642. If we place the amount of money annu- 
ally taken from these people because of the added freight rates 
to the prevailing prices of sugar which they consume at 35 cents 
per hundredweight—and that is placing it at a very small figure— 
the result is $710,659. Every year this sum over and above the 
cost of production plus a profit plus the tariff is exacted from 
the people of our section simply because the sugar people have 
the power to do so. The annual excess charge to the people of 
my State at that rate is $223,726.65, or a total for the past 14 
years of $3,132,178.10. If these gentlemen, armed with shot- 
guns, had gone upon our highways and held up every man, 
woman, and child who came along and deliberately filched from 
their pockets 35 cents apiece, the law would have punished them, 
and justly so; but because it can be done through the medium 
of watered stocks and railway rates coupled with control of a 
necessity of life, it becomes easy, safe, and certain. It is 
high finance; it has lost all features of a crime and has been 
transformed into a respectable and eminently legal practice. I 
say it is wrong; and I reiterate, Mr. President, that the ills of 
which our people justly complain find their origin largely in 
discriminations in freight rates effected through manipulations 
of our great lines of transportation for the benefit of the huge 
business aggregations of this country, all of which are rapidly 
centralizing under a common control. 

Mr. Blakey says upon this subject (p. 241): 

In no case that we.have been able to ascertain have the consumers 
gotten the benefit of competition in the sense that local manufacturers 
have sold to them upon the basis of cost of production and delivery. 
The factories and refineries, even if they were not in the combine, have 
taken advantage of the gpportunity to dispose of their product at 
approximately the prices maintained by the combine, or, in the common 
parlance, they have stood under the umbrella held by the trust. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not occupy further time in the 
discussion of this feature of the question. 

There are two or three others, however, to which I wish to 
refer. I have hitherto emphasized the interest which is dis- 
played by the Sugar Trust for the welfare of the beet producer, 
who is now the chief subject of its philanthropic concern. But 
it was not always so. 

In 1909, prior to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law, the 
duty upon sugar beets was 25 per cent ad valorem. The fram- 
ers of that law, eager to increase prevailing rates of duty wher- 
ever monopoly demanded it, deftly and quietly lowered this 
duty from 25 to 10 per cent ad valorem. It is not too much to 
assert that the change was prompted by the refiner, because 
the importation of sugar beets from Canada by the Michigan 
sugar refiners at once began. In 1909 these importations 
amounted to 37,731 tons; in 1910 to 57,750 tons. The money 
value of the beets imported in 1911 was $265,396.55. These are 
trivial items, Mr. President, but they demonstrate the hypocrisy 
of that spirit which finds expression in protest against tariff 
reduction, because of its effect upon the producers of sugar 
beets, 

When these great interests were writing the law to suit them- 
selves they paid scant consideration to the man who produced 
the raw material. Now that the people are writing their own 
law, these interests can not too strongly emphasize the pro- 
ducer’s needs. 

Mr. President, the control of the industry by the Sugar Trust 
has in this, as in other lines of production, been made effective 
by the suppression of competition. Rival enterprises have been 
strangled at their birth. I know that in my State a number 
of abortive efforts have been made to build independent fac- 
tories, but in general they have been unsuccessful. It is true 
that we have what are called independent factories, but the 
establishment of genuinely independent concerns over the oppo- 
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sition of the American and Great Western Sugar Refining Cos. 
is virtually impossible. 

I shall not recount the experiences of would-be investors 
along these lines, but they are well known to the men of the 
West. 

‘Those which have not yet been absorbed are independent in 
name only. The prices of the trust, both to producer and con- 
sumer, are their prices. They live by sufferance only, and any 
infraction of the requirements of the trust means absorption, 
suppression, or ruin. Capital shrinks from investment in the 
face of such conditions, and the domination of the combine is 
secure, 

Mr. President, I have said that this industry is not dependent 
upon the tariff or upon any other governmental support; that 
it will survive the removal of duties, flourish and pay large 
dividends upan the capital actually invested. It needs neither 
tariff nor subsidy. Its product is in constant demand, and there 
is practically no limit to the possibilities of the pursuit. 

But, Mr. President, there is a weak spot in the beet-sugar 
armor, a condition which may at any time suspend its opera- 
tion. It has been recognized by some of the witnesses who 
testified before the Hardwick committee, and it is a condition 
for which the greed of the refiners is alone responsible. The 
industry could be paralyzed within a year if the source of its 
seed supply should for any reason be cut off. 

All of the sugar-beet seed used in this country comes from 
Germany. We raise none of it here. We have been too busy 
manufacturing sugar stock and paying dividends upon it, and 
have no time to devote to seed culture. Our stock of beet seed 
is annually purchased by the companies, and by them sold to 
the farmers who raise the beets. We have been too eager to 
make all possible profit out of this business, too impatient for 
the rewards of our investments, to give any thought or atten- 
tion to the growth of seed at home. The process is too slow; 
it requires too much time. The beet is a biennial; it is too 
sluggish for American enterprise. We manufacture sugar—let 
Germany provide our seed; we can not spare time or beets for 
such a purpose. It is cheaper to import than produce, and so 
Germany has the industry in its power. 

In the Hardwick hearings Mr. Garrett interrogated Mr. 
Oxnard upon this subject: 

Mr. GARRETT. You say all the seeds are imported? 

Mr. Oxnarp. Yes; they are all imported. It is, I think, a very 
serious condition for the beet-sugar industry, and I have been talking 
with the Agricultural Department about that. 

Mr. GARRETT. What does the seed cost? 

Mr. OxnarD. It costs about 10 cents, 
10 cents—about 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. Garrett. And you say you put about 20 pounds to the acre? 

Mr. OxnarpD. About 20 pounds. For instance, if there was a Euro- 
pean war some time, a continental war in Europe, it might be impos- 
sible for the American beet-sugar industry to get-their seed if they do 
not go at it. Suppose continental Evrope—France, Germany, Austria, 
and those big eountries—get into a war, it would be a serious condition. 

Mr. Garretr. Why is it we have not been doing something in that 
direction as long as the Industry has been going on in this country? 

Mr. OxnarpD. Because it requires a tremendous amount of hand labor 
on these seed farms. It is a question of going along and picking out 
what appears to be a good mother beet and making a chemical analysis 
and examination of the beet specimens, and all that sort of thing. 
That labor is so cheap in Europe that we can not begin to compete with 
it and grow seed in this country as cheaply as they can over there. 
We are, however, making a start tn that direction. In the State of 


Washington—Fairfield—a man named Morrison is putting in a thousand, 
acres of beet seed. 


You can buy it for less than 





Mr. Blakey, on page 143, says: 


There have been a few efforts to grow seed in the United States, some 
of them fairly successful, but most of them have been given up when 
serious difficulties were encountered. But the recent European crop 


for a year or two, and may bring about an effective attempt to produce 
home-grown seed in order to avoid such occurrences in the future. 

Mr. President, this inexcusable situation does not find its gen- 
esis in tariff legislation. It is due to the greed of the refiner, 
who can not wait for the slow processes vf nature to supply 
him with a prime essential to his industry so long as {it can be 
obtained from other sources. But suppose we should have a 
trade war with Germany. Suppose unhappy differences between 
that country and ours should lead to actual hostilities. Sup- 
pose that for any reason an embargo should be laid by Germany 
upon the exportation of beet seed to this country. The sugar 
industry would disappear, temporarily, perhaps, but it would 
disappear, and with it the abundant supply of a wholesome aud 
essential article of daily feed consumption. This industry 
has been established with an improvidence that is inexeusabie. 
Our sugar barons, eager to make as much profit as possible, 
have lost sight of or whelly ignored the fundamental fact that 
its permanency depends, not upon legislation, not upon tariffs, 
not upon freight rates, not upon combinations, not upon manipu- 
lation, but upon seed, for the supply of which we are entirely 
dependent upon a foreign country. There, to my mind, is the 
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one serious danger to this industry, one which can be easily 
removed; and if prudence, knowledge, and foresight have any 
place in American economy they should manifest themselves in 
the early establishment of domestic beet-seed production. 

I come now to a discussion of beet culture as a means of soil 
fertilization. This is the capsheaf in the argument for a high 
tariff on sugar. We are told that this industry must perish 
without protection, and that it is a prime essential, not alone. 
because it produces a necessity of life; not alone because it com- 
petes with cane-sugar production and thereby reduces the range 
of cost to the consumer; not alone because under the shelter 
of protection it will increase and multiply until it shall equal, 
if not exceed, the volume of our home consumption, but because 
the benefits which the beet imparts to the soil through its cul- 
ture and growth, independently of all other considerations, make 
it the best and most valuable crop the farmer can grow. It 
enriches instead of impoverishing the land, thus blessing the 
farmer with the fruits of its harvest and the deposit of its 
fertilizing elements in the soil. 

This is a somewhat recent development of the sugar propa- 
ganda. It seems to have been created to fill what may be well 
termed a long-feit want. It is yet so novel that it retains some 
of that interest which novelty always commands. It is the 
offspring of that distinguished vocal beet raiser, Mr. Truman G. 
Palmer, the president, general manager, and treasurer of the 
Domestic Sugar Growers’ Association. 

Mr. President, several weeks ago I listened with much interest 
to a criticism by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] of a 
pamphlet of the Department of Commerce and Labor, relating 
to some features of our foreign and domestic trade. In the 
course of his remarks, the Senator said: 


Whenever statistics are gathered from the realm of speculation and 
with no other object in view than to demonstrate some pet idea, the 
information sought to be conveyed by them necessarily becomes mis- 
leading, and such a practice should be condemned, no matter by whom 


indulged in. ‘ 

I heartily approve of that sentiment. and I desire to apply it 
to the so-called statistics of Mr. Palmer and his lieutenants 
upon the matter of soil fertilization by the culture of beets. 
No one, not even in Germany, suspected the existence of 
this unique virtue of the sugar beet until the last few 
years. It is true that any form of intensive cultivation is 
soil. Intense cultivation must result, to a 
greater or less extent, in improved and increased capacity for 
production. The raising of sugar beets is not agricultural; it is 
horticultural. It is the most intensive of all systems of plant 
cultivation upon a large seale. As a consequence, the soil is 
thoroughly worked out and worked over, and any subsequent 
crop will necessarily give evidence of the benefits of such previ- 
ous culture by increased production, no matter what the erop 
may be—more so, perhaps, with some than with others. But 
up to 1909 the entire tariff propaganda, both of the beet-sugar 
and of the cane-sugar men, was based upon the plea of needed 
revenue, protection to labor, and the importance of establish- 
ing a great home industry adequate to the demands of home 
consumption. Fertilization of the soil had not occurred to the 
fertile minds of the astute gentlemen having this propaganda 
in charge. But the old arguments had lost much of their force 
by the test of time and by constant iteration. It was necessary 
to obtain something new, perhaps something less partisan. and, 
if possible, something more effective. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Mr. Truman G. Palmer should have perceived 
that without some novel stimulant his occupation might soon be 


1a 


( ; . | gone, and that something new should be presen'ed to the jaded 
shortage will probably handicap the American industry very seriously | ~ , oe 


| appetites of the sugar barons. 


With that end in view Mr. 
Palmer, on the 6th of April, 1908, wrote Henry T. Oxnard, presi- 
dent of the American Beet Sugar Association, an elaborate let- 
ter, in which he said: 

For three vears | felt more or less fortified, inasmuch as for 


that 
length of time I held back the strongest matter which St 












ered in the Philippines. But, as you know, when it looke 
they had us in close quarters two years ago, I used thi 
in the strongest manner I was able, and it came near bein 
of finally disposing of Mr. Taft by relegating him to the 
Bench. . 

We have held them down for six years now, but for the fort 
coming fight we are liable to have Mr. Taft in the White H 





instead of in the War Department or as governor of the Philippines, 
and we are only equipped to thrash over old straw. 

I say to you frankly that I feel the need of some new 
present to these committees. Some one else might get it, 


thunder to 
but I ought 





to get it myself and present it first hand. I can and have quoted sta- 
tistics by the page, by the volume, and I continve to do so; but I 
sincerely believe that the exigencies of the occasion demand that I 
should get at first hand a convineing mass of material that can not 


fail to carry conviction when properly presented 

If ¥ make this proposed European trip I would go not only as rep- 
resenting ‘this industry, but the Department of Agriculture— 

Just here let me digress by saying that the lobby investigation 
reveals an intimate association between the beet-sugar industry 
















and the Agricultural Department. It has enjoyed the benefit 
of the influence of that great division of the executive branch 
of this Government; and here Mr. Palmer was doubtless fully 
justified in stating that if he makes these trips for the purpose 
indicated he proposes to go not only as the paid agent of a 
private industry, but as the representative of the National 
Government, combining the two, of course, in a common enter- 
prise, the benefits of which would go to the private end of the 
association-— 


and would interview the secretary of agriculture of every European 
beet-sugar producing State. They are no more anxious than are we 
to see a new and great sugar-producing center established in the Philip- 
pines, which would eventually cause the Cuban and Javan sugar to 
ye dumped onto European markets, 


In this letter Mr. Palmer outlines his course of procedure, 
how he would obtain his information, how it could be utilized, 
and ends by saying: 


The trip as F have mapped it out would not be an inexpensive one. 
The cities I would visit are the most expensive in Europe, and, repre- 
senting our Department of Agriculture, or even if I did not, the meet- 
ing of our own representatives and of the officials of foreign Govern- 
ments would preclude living at any but first-class hotels if the best 
results are to be obtained. 


This was high-class information, which could be obtained 
only by a high-class man, representing a high-class Government 
as well as a high-class interest, and who must necessarily be 
expected to patronize high-class hotels while obtaining the infor- 
mation which his mission was designed to secure, but which 
was predetermined before the trip was planned. 

Mr. Palmer in a letter to Mr. Hamlin, dated August 8, 1911, 
again emphasized the importance of his project. In that letter, 
which is found on page 1467 of the lobby hearings, he says: 


Since appearing before the committee I am more convinced than ever 
that this is the particular feature of the industry which we should 
exploit in order to gain favor with people who are not protectionists 
and even people who are free traders. Not only does it take the sub- 
ject out of politics, but the indirect benefits so far overtop the mere 
saving of $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 a year that an elucidation of 
this fact gains the instant attention of thinking men, and I believe 
that between now and fall several hundred thousand copies of this 
document ought to be mailed out. 


Having determined to obtain statistics ‘‘to demonstrate his 
pet idea,” and having had a painful experience with an existing 
committee which doubtless manifested some impatience toward 
his stale reiterations of old ones, his anxiety to give his new 
propaganda the apparent sanction of a European investigation 
as a representative of the National Government prompted this 
appeal to Mr. Hamlin, then at the head of the lobby organiza- 
tion. 


In this correspondence lie the beginnings of the somewhat 
notorious pamphlet known as Sugar at a Glance, which after- 
wards secured abundant circulation as a public document under 
senatorial franks. 

The genius of Mr. Palmer having directed the attention of 
his employers to something new in the public discussion of 
beet sugar found prompt recognition from Mr. Hamlin. That 
gentleman, in searching for a proper press representative, 
seems to have encountered in 1911, on the 23d of October of 
that year, Mr. Hazard, who wrote to Mr. Hamlin as follows: 


My idea of your needs in this cause is that you should gradually 
hammer into the public intelligence not so much a loud demand for 
higher tariff or no tariff tinkering, but the conviction that the beet- 
sugar industry is an American institution of tremendous importance 
to the West and Middle West; that all good Americans should do their 
utmost to help it along; and that there is big money in it for every 
man that plants a beet. As soon as this percolates through their 
skulls not an M. C. west of the Hudson will dare vote for a tariff reduc- 
tion. Of course an occasional stinger in the shape of a promised scrap, 
like that given out by you the other day, will help immensely, but 
for the most part I do not think I’d feature the thing as a matter of 
dollars and cents in which the association is interested. Your enemies 
would have too good a handle to lay hold of. ‘“ The Beet-Sugar Trust” 
will be their howl. ‘“ Why, what’s the difference between that and the 
Refiner’s Trust? Let’s down ‘em both for the consumer.” 

So, in our travels here and there, I’d reiterate the latter part, and 
I think the best part of your Colorado Springs interview, to wit, the 
farmer's end. Ring the changes on that phase. Show how a farmer 
may convert a few dozen of unproductive acres into.a paying beet farm, 
how a few sensible farmers can pool their issues, establish a factory, 
and be the upbuilders of a great section of a State. The conservation 
end that you mentioned in your interview is worthy of good display 
on its own merits. The conservationists are strong throughout the 
West. Make them boost your crusade by appearing to boost theirs. 

In your hotel interviews around the beet-sugar States or the potential 
beet-raising States seems to me it would be an excellent idea to say 
that you are in town to consult a number of prominent men with a 
view to acquiring a tract of land to go into the beet-raising business. 
Every paper thereabouts that goes in for local ‘“ improvements” will 
editorialize to beat the band, and almost before they know it they'll 
be planting beets and making them into sugar—on paper, anyway. 
You can get all the newspaper space you want if you only give the 
papers something they think will make a hit with their readers’ pockets. 


And on the 2d day of April, 1912, Mr. Baird, of the Michigan 
division of the beet-sugar industry, wrote to Mr. Hamlin upon 
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the same subject. 
hearings: 


Mr. C. C. HAMLIN, 
United States Beet Sugar Industry, 
901 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: Your letter of March 29 at hand, and I wish to thank you 
for this. I think the suggestion is very good. I have noticed a great 
many statements in the various aes papers lately, comparing the 
cost of beets in Europe with those here. I think it would be very well 
to get additional information on the cost of beets here, and evidence 
which will emphasize the fact that the price of beets in Europe is that 
of those delivered to the factory, while the price discussed here is that 
paid the farmers at the nearest railroad station or siding; also some 
evidence which will emphasize the fact that in most of the districts beet 
dumps are furnished free to the farmers for unloading from wagons. 

I am bringing with me a number of letters from feeders showing the 
value of dried beet pulp in the milk and cattle industry. Any addi- 
tional evidence of this kind would be of advantage. Also if you could 
obtain from the Agricultural Department statements which would show 
be 9 value of returning the lime to the soil it would be of good adyan- 
age. 

Our opponents are fighting the whole matter along the line of reduc- 
ing the cost of sugar to the consumer. We must either admit that this 
cost will be reduced or admit we have no kick coming. It seems to me 
wiser to admit the reduction and then meet it by showing that it means 
destruction to the industry, and that this destruction means a positive 
loss to agriculture in general, and therefore an increased price in the 
other products of agriculture which will more than balance the saving 
from sugar. I believe we have not emphasized this part of the matter 
sufficiently, and while our time is short to do it we should lay special 
emphasis on all the information we have gathered and gather all the 
additional evidence obtainable. Mr. Palmer, of course, has a large mass 
of it. I have a little; but if we could bring in outside evidence from 
the Agricultural Department and from individual farmers and inde- 
pendent producers, it would have greater weight than coming from us. 


Mr. Palmer went to Europe, where, as the representative of 
the Government, he easily found what he went to find, since 
he had found it before he went to find it. He returned with 
statistics—both preferred and common—all demonstrating that 
but for the sugar beet German agriculture would have perished 
from inanition long ago. His researches were carefully formu- 
lated and launched upon a surprised and delighted public in 
a speech by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], 
made on the floor of this Chamber on the 27th day of July, 
1912—a speech which was replete with historical and statis- 
tical information and bristling with prophecies of disaster to 
the industry and to the soil should the sugar duty be removed 
or reduced—a speech which was evidently prepared with the 
most exhaustive care by the Senator in conjunction with the 
Palmer bureau and generously circulated all over the country 
by the latter. Copious extracts from it were reproduced in 
Sugar at a Glance, of which document I shall speak hereafter. 

Mr. President, the ascription to the sugar beet of unusual 
and exceptional faculties of soil fertilization is without merit. 
It is true, as heretofore stated, that soil fertilization does ensue 
from beet culture, but this is merely the effect of intense cul- 
tivation, and would result as well from any other crop similarly 
cultivated. ‘The contention that the beet possesses some pe- 
culiar efficacy for that purpose is simply part of the tariff 
propaganda. Mr. Blakey has given this subject considerable 
thought, and at page 147 he says: 


Successive beet crops on the same land not only exhaust the soil and 
lower the quality and tonnage of beets, but they also frequently result 
in the introduction and perpetuation of diseases. This is one of the 
serious difficulties now being encountered in some localities in the 
West, and sugar companies unable to cope with the problem have 
appealed to the Government for assistance. 


At page 184 he says: 


We may conclude, then, that on the whole practically all the direct 
profits in beet raising in the United States are those of growers and 
owners of land, who get more than average returns. In view of the 
great increase of land values all over the United States in the last 
decade, it is doubtful if as much of the increase in beet-growing States 
can be attributed to the sugar industry as some think. 


Mr. Blakey gives a table showing the increase in the price of 
farm lands throughout the country. I have prepared from his 
table a smaller one showing comparisons of the prices and the 
increase in the value of lands, both in beet-growing and in non- 
beet-growing States, during the past decade, which I ask leave 
to have printed in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Increase— 

In farm lands, United States, 

States census) 

30: ORCA TOUNO. BE DRG iio. mete nnn cedbncnmitetnee 

Increase for beet-growing States: 

pA E As RS ehh 

Per acre 

Colorado. 

Per acre 

to RE a eRe 

y acre 


I read from page 1403 and following of the 


DETROIT, MicH., April 2, 1912. 


Without objection, it will be 


Per cent. 
1900 to 1910 (per United 


AaNtw as 








1913. 









Increase for nonbeet-growing States: Per cent. 
De rth gente stn adh wiellldpeg-innininiap tadiniahiceeensligpmnialanienneaed 107.9 
Fe Rect wectiasecinibeneadeenamemmhaiensinncigete 104.3 
KRDO icin ttm cn cethin tennis matiin asin cicieeenestiaes natant 189 
PP BOI cies csnspcemaitentigne netide ligne cistaiuniniaihdtinn sniniivainigniaidibis 177.6 
FRO UEi sii cesiin ci fie eceints enteematcinenns tenis pan en inn gsm nntinnsigtisgliagiaailae 165. 7 
BO Bice ccc cncntinas sienna ctntaenatitncapri cca entadalaccantin dni « Soe 
South Dakota ae 
_Per acre___. - 249.7 
ON EEE _ 82.8 
POP O60G.. .cnnccaccewesenn nacudananeatcaneaunmisainn 130. 4 


Mr. THOMAS. These figures demonstrate, I think, the fact 
that increases in land values have been practically universal. 
It is clearly a result of some general cause. While a particular 
industry may have a local or transient influence upon a rise 
in values, it can not explain a rise which is practically uni- 
versal. 

One of the best and most experienced farmers in my State is 
State Senator John A. Cross. He has given a great deal of 
attention to this subject. He is respected wherever he is known. 
As a Democrat, he has been honored in a very strong Repub- 
lican county by repeated election to various offices of public 
trust. Writing to me upon this subject on the 16th day of July, 
1913, he says: 


Raising sugar beets exhausts the fertility of the soil. When we first 
commenced to raise beets the sugar company brought men from Utah 
to show us how to plow the ground and prepare the seed bed and tend 
the beets. The deep plowing and intense cultivation that is absolutely 
necessary in order to raise sugar beets kills every weed and puts the 
ground hh such splendid condition that it will raise one good crop of 
grain the next year, and then it is necessary to renew the soil by seed- 
ing to alfalfa or fertilizing in some other way. The greatest benefit 
the farmers have received from raising sugar beets has been in learning 
how to do good farming. The farmers have been exploited by the sugar 
company in every way possible, the same as the sugar consumers 
have. The next great industry in Colorado will be dairying; and then 
the farmers will be truly prosperous if we can break the grip of the 
sugar monopoly and have some independent sugar refineries to run 
in connection with dairying. We will have the most prosperous farming 
community in the world, but the Great Western Sugar Co. uses every 
possible means to keep out competition and discourage the extension 
of the beet-sugar industry. 


Mr. Blakey, on page 47, publishes a table showing the effect 
upon soil fertility of nearly all the staple agricultural products, 
including beets, which I ask leave to print with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
printed. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Nitrogen. 


Phosphorus. Potassium. 


Chi- Colo- 
Cs nak cago | rado 
Value.|Pounds.| Value.| PT!CeS- | Prices. 


| 





orn Value. | Pounds. 




















Wheat, 50 bushels. 96 |$14. 40 16 | $0.48 58 | $3.48 | $18.56 | $24.00 
Oats, 100 bushels... 97 | 14.55 16 -48 68} 4.08} 19.11 25.00 
Corn, 100 bushels... 148 | 22.20 23 -69 71) 4.26) 27.15 35.00 
Beets, 20 tons...... 100 | 15.00 18 - 54 157 | 9.42 | 24.96 32.00 
Alfalfa, 4 tons...... 200 | 30.00 18 54 192} 5.76) 36.30 48.00 
Fat cattle; 1,000 

ee 25 | 3.75 7 21 1 -06 4.02 5.35 
Hogs, 1,000 pounds. 18 | 2.70 3 .09 1 -06 2.85 3.90 
Milk, 10,000 pounds 57] 8.55 7 -21 12 -72 9.48 12. 50 
Butter, 400 pounds. 0.8 12 0.2 -01 0.1 -01 -14 19 





Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Blakey says that beets are about as ex- 
haustive as corn and somewhat more so than wheat and oats. 
Clearly the method of cultivation, not the character of the crop, 
must account for the benefit which the soil receives. 

Mr. President, the cultivation of any root crop—beans, peas, 
and other lentils—especially when plowed into the soil, greatly 
enhances its fertility. They are quite as productive of good 
results as is the culture of the beet. Soil fertilization by crop 
culture is not peculiar to beets, and the tremendous increase in 
crop production in Germany, so boastfully advertised by Mr. 
Palmer and his employers, may be ascribed in part, perhaps, to 
the intense cultivation essential to beet growth, but are due 
much more largely to scientific methods of cultivation and to 
the enormously increased use of fertilizers. 

I have a letter from Mr. W. Kathol, written last May, a com- 
petent authority upon and thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
which I will ask leave to print, with its accompanying tables, 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it may be 
printed. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


On pages 34 and 35 of the pamphlet by Mr. Truman G. Palmer, 
Sugar at a Glance, are diagrams showing how an has increased 
the yield of wheat and rye by planting fields to sugar beets and other 
hoed crops one year in four. According to chart 25, the number of 

ermany increased in the years 
Assuming, for the sake of argu- 


bushels of wheat harvested per acre in 
1894 to 1909 from 25 to 30 bushels. 
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ment, that the planting of beets caused this increase, the conclusion 
must be correct; in a period where the yearly beet crops decrease the 
wheat yield per acre must also decrease. If we now look for the sta- 
tistical facts, we find the following: In the year 1894 the production 
of sugar beets in Germany was 14,521,000 tons (Rathke, p. 20): the 
yield of wheat per acre in the same year was about 25 bushels (Sugar 
at a Glance, p. 34). Within the 17 years from 1894 to 1911 the aver- 
age production of beets in Germany was about 12,800,000 tons per 
year. Thus we had in that period a decrease of 1,721,000 tons, or 
more than 13 per cent. But did the yield of wheat during that time 
also decrease? No; the yield of wheat per acre did not seem to be 
influenced at all by the beets. It increased from 1894 to 1909 from 25 
to 30 bushels, or 25 per cent. How does this fact correspond with the 
theory of the American beet-sugar men? 

Certainly the beet-sugar cultivation in Germany has been beneficial 
to the fields, just as the raising of common beets, chicory roots, and 
potatoes. However, there are other causes more important than the 
raising of beets which contribute to augment the productive power of 
our soil, especially the use of so-called artificial manure (potassium 
and phosphates), deep plowing, scientific selection of seed, and last, but 
not least, intensive and rational work of the farmer. 

Yours, very truly, W. KAtTHoL. 
Table 1 is a translated copy taken from the Dungerfibel by Dr. Hoff- 
man, editor, Berlin, Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft (German 
Agricultural Society). Table 2 has pveen compiled by me from figures 
given in above-named book and in Rathke’s Adressbuch. soth tables 
show clearly— 

1. That the use of artificial manure in Germany since the year 1890 
has increased more than 350 per cent. 

2. That during this period the yield of 1 hectare of rye increased 
about 56 per cent; wheat, 50 per cent; barley, 48 per cent; oats, 37 
per cent; potatoes, 47 per cent; and meadow hay, 40 per cent. 

3. That during the same time the yield per hectare of beets did not 
increase, but remained nearly constant. 

What I tried to prove in my letter of May 12 indirectly I think is 
here demonstrated directly beyond all doubt. In 1890, when the in- 
crease of yield of cereal crops started, we had already 400 beet-sugar 
factories in Germany. The farmers must have known at that time 
what benefit thev had for the other crops by raising sugar beets. Why 
do they pay more than 500,000,000 marks yearly for artificial manure 
if the increase of cereal crops is to be ascribed in such a positive man- 
ner to the planting of beets as Mr. Truman G. Palmer will make peo- 
ple believe in his Sugar at a Glance? And how can this gentleman 
explain the increased growth of meadow hay (40 per cent) by the in- 
fluence which beet crops have on the soil? Beets in Germany are not 
raised in the meadows. 

I would call your attention to the interesting fact that the sugar con- 
tent of the beets since 1890 has also increased from 12.9 to 16.5 per 
eent. How this is to be explained I do not know. The improvement 
of the seed by scientific selection can scarcely be the reason—at least 
not alone. Last year we had the highest percentage of sugar, while a 
great amount of Russian seed had been imported, which is considered 
generally of inferior quality. When recently I had the pleasure of ac- 
companying Mr. Spreckels through the beet fields of this district we 
met a hard-working simple farmer. Mr. Spreckels asked him how much 
manure he would use on his field, and the man replied, “I can never 
use enough; the more the better.” Mr. Spreckels was astonished to see 
the healthy development of the dark-green leaves of the beets in con- 
trast to the fields he had seen in France. He said he guessed it must 
be the influence of niter which made this luxuriant foliage in our beet 
fields, and the leaves, Mr. Spreckels observed, “are the lungs of the 
beets, by which they inhale the carbon, to be changed in the cells of the 
root into wood fiber and principally sugar.” At that time I did not 
have the data on which the inclosed tables are based, but I thought 
often of Mr. Spreckels’s remarks. Since, it struck me, how in con- 
formity is the increase of the use of artificial fertilizers and the in- 
crease of the sugar in the beets. Of course, I would not dare to ex- 
press a definite opinion at this time how far the one increase is the 
cause of the other, but I think it wili be worth while to assemble more 
data about this matter. With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, W. Katrron. 


TABLE 1.—Consumption of artificial manure in Germany during the 
years 1890 to 1912. 














Potassium salts 


1890 1900 1910 | 1912 | Value. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Marks. 
DORE GR iiciicdssnecssccnase 99,000 | 63, 462 81, 063 75, 500 6,750, 000 
Guano, natural and artificial..| 45,888 | 37,450 40, 270 40, 200 5, 500, 000 
Superphosphates..........--- 500, 000 | 754,943 | 1,267,060 | 1,640,600 | 98,000,000 
Thomas slag dust..........-- 400,000 | 878,917 | 1, 428,630 | 1,810,000 | 81,500,000 
Chilean saltpeter...........-- 247,814 | 352,785 542, 137 630,250 | 151,000,000 
Sulphate of ammonia. ....... 0, 117, 638 268, 330 356, 150 | 106,759, 000 
Various (lime nitrogen, lime | 
niter, blood dust, horn dust, 
GRD pwicnccsncssccecccessse 50,000 | 50,000 60,000 | 100,000 | 18,000,000 
| 


219, 553 | 833, 472 | 2,: 2,700,000 | 71,000,000 








TABLE 2.—Yield of crops in Germany. 
TONS PER HECTARE. 
























| = 
| Rye. | Wheat. Barley. | Oats. | Potatoes.) Hay 

IO: 5 ons sate 1.18 1.50 1.50 1.41 10.17 3.27 
1890-1895. ...... = 1.31 1.63 1.64 1.45 10.53 3.32 
1905-1000. ..........:. 1.42 1.77 1.66 1.58 11.65 4.06 
1900-1905. .... : 1.54 1.90 1.85 1.72 12.99 4.02 
1005-1910. .... : 1.67 1.99 1.95 1.92 13.90 4.34 
WG sais Hse ‘| 1.78 2.08 1.99 1.78 10.35 13.27 
1912 1.86 2.26 2.19 1.94 15.03 4.60 


1 Year 1911, failure of hay and beet crop on account of drought. 
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TanLe 2.—Yield of crops im Germany—Continued. 
SUGAR BEETS, AVERAGE YIELD, 


| 


Tons per 
hectare. 


Sugar 
content. 








Per cent. 
1890-1895 . 
1895-1909... 
1900-1995. . 
1905-1910. . 


‘lure of hay and beet crop on account ‘ofd jrought. 

@ percentage of sugar in the beets could only be approximately stated. 
ARTIFICIAL MANURE APPLIED. Tons, 
1, 622, 256 
pseteatencdera 3, 088, 668 
t 5,906, 530 
7, 352, 700 
THOMAS. These tables disclose the tremendous increase 
use of artificial fertilizers in the German Empire, not 
beet eulture but in the production of all other crops. 
this practice, Mr. President, we have heard nothing in 
rse of these debates. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the increase of soil fertility in Great 
Britain, if we are to credit her statistics, is quite as marked as in 
Germany, although in Great Britain beet culture is practically 
unknown. 

It is painfully evident, Mr. 


Mr. 
in the 
only in 
But of 
the cou 


President, that soil fertilization 
is a new proposition, an ad captandum argument .thrust into 
the arena of eleventh-hour tariff discussion to befool the farmer, 
to distract the public mind, and to gloss over the iniquities of 
the tariff. It has the doubtful merit of novelty, a plausible but 
unsubstantial basis of fact for its support, and a well-fed or- 
ganization to assert and disseminate it. 

tut, Mr. President, while the question as to whether the 
cultivation of sugar beets operates as a fertilizer may be a 
debatable one, no one who has read the testimony of the Sen- 
ate lobby committee will challenge the virtue of beet sugar 
as a fertilizer. It has fertilized the lobbyists of the country 
for many years; it has fertilized the press, both rural and 
metropolitan, ever since its entrance into the domain of Ameri- 
can industry; it has fertilized and is still fertilizing public 
opinion through the dissemination of so-called literature, the 
preparation and distribution of boiler plate and patent insides 
for the weekly newspapers, through inspired discussions before 
industrin] and commercial gatherings, and by systematic and 
wi idespread propaganda; it has fertilized the hotels, the market 
places, and the print shops in the city of Washington; it has 
recently fertilized chambers of commerce, boards of trade. 
the telegraph and telephone companies from ocean to ocean. 
Its fertilizing funds have flown from its tariff beneficiaries at 
1 cent a bag, 2 cents a bag, or 3 cents a bag, according to the 
emergency. What matters it, since the people pay? Mr. Ox- 
nard, the original beet-sugar lobbyist, and still faithful at 
his post at a salary of ten thousand a year, whose demands 
upon the lobby treasury are made in the form of oral vouchers, 
told how hundreds of thousands had been gathered and cast 
upon the waters. It is still alert, grinding away at its familiar 
task as though unconscious that the old order has passed and 
a new one now prevails, 

The manner in which this industry fertilized the Government 
Printing Office and brought forth Sugar at a Glance as a public 
document is an interesting story. 
mittee last June. It reverls the methods of this association sv 
graphically that all men should be apprised of it. 

Summarized, the story is that Sugar at a Glance had 
origin in 14 charts, which were prepared by Mr. 
duly hung upon the walls of this Chamber by the Senator 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] on July 27, 
entered into an elaborate review of the beet-sugar industry 
and its depe upon the tariff. Upon that oceasion the 
Senator asked and was granted leave to have them printed as a 
public decument in this language: 

Mr. President, I 
I have had prepared showing vai 
comparing it with other products 
black and white and printed as a § 

After this, Mr. Palm 
went over them carefully m while to see if 
and climinated any that I found. 

And he said he found but few. But as Senator REeEp’s exami 
nations proceeded they disclosed a condition which I trust for 
the good name of the Senate has never been duplicated. It 
was developed from the lips of Mr. Palmer and of many other 
witnesses that this very 


its 


from 


sndence 


am going to ask 


tables which 


that some graphic 
‘s relating to sugar and 


statist 
miay be 
nate document. 


ious 


there were any errors 
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and | 


It was told to the lobby com- | 


| him “on a slip to paste on along with his letter.” 


Palmer : ; 5 
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of the Senator from Massachusetts by substituting for it 
an essay. copiously illustrated with 56 charts, lithographs, and 
other decorations, consisting of 63 pages— 


concerning national economy and the high cost of living as affected 
by the increased yield of other crops when grown in rotation with 


sugar beets. 

He very generously inserted into his production an elaborate 
extract from the Senator’s speech, preceded by an introduction 
of his own, gave the world a graphic picture of Mr. Oxnard’s 
California factory, a tribute which that very modest gentleman 
doubtless suggested, and dubbed his child “Senate Document 
No. 890.” 

This composite work has the stamp of the Government Print- 
ing Office. It saw the light on October 28, three months after 
the Senator’s speech had been delivered. 

In this commendable work of manufacturing a public docu- 
ment for the professed purpose of public education, Mr. P:lmer, 
on page 1022 of the hearings, says that he was acting for the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Senator Reep followed this 
startling statement with this query: 

So we have a representative of the met. sugar people in Washington 
acting as a representative of a United States Senator and assuming 
the authority not only as a United States Senator but of the entire 
Senate? That is the conception of your business? 

The witness replied: 

You can call it as you like. I acted in the spirit of that resolution. 

But this conclusion is utterly false. For the Senate resolution 
of July 27, 1912, the only one which the Senate ever adopted, 
does not appear anywhere in Mr. Palmer’s work. Instead of it 
appears a spurious and manufactured one of a wholly different 
character and bearing a different date, which has been pub- 
lished as the basis of the document. It reads: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 1, 

Ordered, That the charts and data prepared by Truman G. Palmer 
concerning the sugar industry, the increased yield of other crops when 
grown in rotation with sugar beets, and the rise in price of farm and 


food products be printed as a document. 
Attest: 


1912. 


CHARLES G. BENNETT, Secretary. 


That, Mr. President, is an order which the Senate never made, 
which the Secretary of the Senate never signed, which can not 
be found in the records of this body. and which had its origin 
outside the limits of this Chamber. The person responsible for 
this spurious order has not yet been fully disclosed. The Senate 
investigating committee has not unearthed him, although it has 
carefully questiéned every attaché of the Senate who would be 
likely to know all about it, and all of whom deny all responsi- 
bility for it. .Mr. Ansel Wold, the Senate printing clerk, to 
whom, if genuine, it would have been delivered, never saw the 
original. He accepted the title-page of Sugar at a Glance 
because it was coming back in proofs and because it was to be 
submitted to the Senator from Massachusetts for approval or 
disapproval. He also says that the real order has disappeared 
from the files of the Senate. 

Mr. B. S. Platt, enrolling clerk of the Senate, through whose 
hands this order should have passed, never saw it, never wrote 
it, never gave it to the Secretary for his signature, and does not 
know where it came from. His records are silent concerning it. 
These orders go through his hands to Mr. Wold on their way to 
the Public Printer. 

Mr. Harry A. Austin and Mr. Charles Bentheim, both in Mr. 
Palmer’s employ, do not enlighten us. Mr. Austin never saw it 
until the proofs of Sugar at a Glance came back frem the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office with that printed on it. Mr. Bentheim 
first saw it when the outside flyleaf was given to him on the 
5th, 6th, or 7th of August by Mr. Palmer. It was then given to 
This traces 
Truman G. Palmer himself. who pro- 
The public may or 
may not accept his assurances of innocence, albeit he admits his 
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cents a copy would have cost the Beet Sugar Association $16,000 
for postage—3820,000 copies of that spurious document have en- 
joyed the free mailing facilities of the country. 

" “Of course, this is not unusual. Mr. Palmer testifies to the 
circulation of vast numbers of other documents under other 
franks, but I know of no more flagrant instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the abuse of this privilege than that here presented. 
It is a signal instance of the audacity of a great moneyed com- 
bination organized to control the legislation of the country and 
using its great powers to that end. “ Sugarata glance” becomes 
momentous when that glance reveals conditions such as these 
to the eyes of the people. 

I am very glad the opportunity came to the Nation through 
the appointment of the lobby committee to expose this unpar- 
donable fraud, and I think it is due to the dignity and the good 
name of the Senate that it should ascertain, if it be possible 
to do so, all the details of this affair, who the real culprits are, 
aud whether they can be reached by the processes of the courts. 

But, Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate too 
long in the somewhat elaborate discussion of the subject, which 
is of great importance in my section of the country and which 
has assumed an undue importance in legislation here in conse- 
quence of the interests which have been engaged in its promotion. 

Before yielding the floor I must refer to some material reasons 
for my conviction that the beet-sugar industry is or should be 
self-sustaining and that its ultimate and permanent place will 
be found in the farther reaches of the continent. The laws of 
nature supply to the sugar beet in the western half of the Re- 
publie all the protection that it needs. The class legislation of 
man may give it great artificial advantages, but that can only 

. be at the expense of the many. In the upland regions, near the 
crest of the continent, in the arid and semiarid States of the 
West, will be found, in my judgment, the ultimate home of this 
great industry, regardless of what human legislation concerning 
it may be. it wil! obey the edict of nature’s laws, and these 
have decreed its future in America. Let me read an extract 
upon this subject from Prof. Taussig, who expresses more 
graphically than I am able to do the conditions to which I am 
referring : 

Two circumstances are dwelt on by those well informed concerning 
the conditions favorable to beet growing in this western region—the 
climate and the special advantages of irrigation. The variety of the 
beet suitable for sugar making flourishes in a cool climate, but it needs 
plenty of sun. Abundance of sunshine is essential to the highest devel- 
opment of sugar in the beet. Other things being equal it may be said 
that the richness of the beet will be proportional to the amount—not 
intensity—of the sunshine. Evidently the cool region of cloudless sky 
in the arid West, including the high-lying parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico, meets this condition perfectly. 

Again: 


In respect to moisture, the sugar beet is peculiar in some respects. 
There are three periods in the life history of the sugar beet which de- 
mand entirely different treatment so far as moisture is concerned: (1) 
The germinating or plantiet period; (2) the growing period; (3) the 
sugar-storing period. During the first the beet needs sufficient moisture 
and warmth te germinate and start it, but never an excess, During 
the second the beets need little if any moisture. During the third or 
sugar-storing period the plant should be given no water. The condi- 
tions desirable at this period are plenty of light and dry, cool weather. 
If the beet is given moisture to any considerable extent it will be at the 
expense of both sugar and purity. 

lt is clear that the irrigated regions of Colorado, Utah. Idaho, and 
Montana supply just the right combination of climate and moisture— 
cool temperature, abundant sunshine, moisture as needed, absence of 
moisture when harmful. Hence Colorado and Utah are described as 
the ideal beet-sugar States. Considering everything, Utah is the ideal 
beet-sugar State. Its natural conditions are quite similar to those of 
Colorado. In Colorado 12 to 25 tons of beets to the acre are readily 
secured; even in the early days 15 to 174 tons were got on the aver- 
age, whereas in European countries not only is the tonnage per acre 
less, but the sugar content smaller. Some of the districts of California 
have the required combination of soil and moisture without irrigation 
or with little irrigation. California has some further advantages. Its 
equable climate enables the beet-sugar campaign to be spread over a 
longer period than elsewhere, and its beets ave a very high sugar 
content. 


These reflections, Mr. President, are true. We depend in the 
far West not upon the caprice of nature for our supply of mois- 
ture, but the hand of man furnishes it at regular and needed 
intervals. Irrigating ditches spread over the face of the land, 
and their waters are eagerly drank by the grateful soil at times 
when most propitious for good and scientific husbandry. We 
have 322 days of sunshine every year, and the coolness of our 
nights has passed into a proverb. These are ideal conditions for 
the beet-sugar industry. Not tariff laws, not railroad rates, but 
the laws of nature declare that there will be the home of this 
great industry; there will be its permanent abiding place when 
the soils of the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys yield reluctant 
harvests to the husbandman. . 

Mr. President, it is somewhat consoling to know that the 
Democratic attitude concerning a tariff upon sugar finds many 
Republican precedents to support it. We are not alone in 
believing that this is a hunger tax, one that rests upon a neces- 
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sity of life, a commodity that should be made as cheap as pos- 
sible to all the people. 

Senator Sherman said 40 years ago that no amount of pro- 
tection could ever establish sugar as an independent industry in 
Louisiana, and the character and present condition of that in- 
dustry as portrayed here this summer abundantly justifies the 
accuracy of his prophetic vision. 

In later years the Republican Party itself determined to place 
this commodity upon the free list, and on the 20th day of May, 
1890, Mr. McKinley, the author of the tariff bill of that year, 
when presenting his measure to the House said: 

I would have preferred, Mr. Chairman, if the article of sugar could 
have been left in the tariff schedule on the dutiable list. This, however, 
was not practicable in the presence of an almost universal sentiment in 
favor of the removal! of the entire duties upon this article of universal 
family use. 

Shortly afterwards and during the discussion Mr. Dingley, 
the author of the tariff bill which subsequently bore his name, 
said: 

The duty collected on sugar and molasses the last fiscal year was 
$55,975,610, or nearly 2 cents per pound. Adding to this the increased 
cost of 275,000,000 pounds of sugar produced in this country, equivalent 
to the duty of 2 cents a pound, and the duty imposed on these articles 


was practically a tax of $63,500,000, or $1 per head on the people of 
this country. 

Inasmuch as there is scarcely another article of common use not now 
on the free list which can not be promptly produced or made here 
nearly or substantially to the extent of our wants the transfer of sugar 
and molasses to the free list will afford conspicuous relief to the people 
of this country. 

And Hon. Joseph G. Cannon also said: 


Mr. Chairman, the placing of sugar on the free list will relieve each 
inhabitant, rich and poor, of $1 per annum of tax and at least 50 cents 
of extortion levied by the sugar refiners. 

The gentleman from California asks, Why give a bounty to the pro- 
ducers of sugar in the United States? Well, I answer my friend, I 
am not anxious to give a bounty if you do not want it. My principal 
anxiety is to place sugar on the free list and relieve the people from 
this great burden of taxation. 

On the 11th day of July, 1894, Mr. Allison said: ce 

Whatever duty we place on sugar must in the very nature of things 
be added to the price. 

Again on June 8, 1904, he said: 

If I had my way, I would strike from this bill every vestige which 
provides a duty on sugar. 

Senator Aldrich, the great apostle of protection, the dominat- 
ing master of the Sixty-first Congress, said June 5, 1894: 

They have signalized that friendship to-day— 

Speaking of the Populists— 

They have signalized that friendship to-day by joining their Demo- 
cratic allies in forcing upon the people of the United States this un- 
justifiable, indefensible, and infamous sugar tax. I said this tax was 
infamous, and if I could employ any stronger word than that I should 
be glad to do so, 

Mr. President, I have endeavored this afternoon to answer 
Some of the main arguments that have characterized the 
speeches of Senators protesting against the provisions of the 
sugar schedule. I have sought to establish the alliance between 
the sugar-refining companies, with one or two exceptions, and 
the beet-sugar interests of the country, and to refute the con- 
tention that they are in antagonism here. I have endeavored 
to show that the cost of beet-sugar production is quite as great 
in Germany as it is in America; that the enormous profits 
which have been made upon this commodity have been realized, 
first, through its monopoly; second, through the tariff; third, 
through freight-rate manipulation; and, fourth, upon its enor- 
mous overcapitalization and the control of prices, by which it 
can pay large profit upon its real and its manipulated wealth. 

I have endeavored, Mr. President, to show that argument 
based on soil fertilization through beet culture is only a Mace- 
donian cry, the last resort of a great monopoly, cunningly de- 
signed to divert the mind from the central issue of protection 
in its final struggle for the maintenance of an unjust law. 

I have also endeavored to fortify our position by recalling 
the attitude of great Republican statesmen of the past upon 
the question. I am as confident as I am of my own existence 


| that nothing which this or any other Congress may do to 


reduce the public burden will either injure or destroy the great 
industry which has been the subject of this discussion. 
ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 2 o'clock p. m. on Thursday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the floods last March in Ohio 
and Indiana, causing such cruel loss of human life and de- 
struction of property of the estimated value of more than 
$100,000,000, have induced our countrymen seriously to think 
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and to try to ascertain what, if any, means may be adopted 

to preclude a recurrence of such pathetic loss of life and: ruth- 

less waste of human endeaver represented by the property de- 
stroyed. 

ited upon reliable authority that in the city of Dayton, 

», which had a population of perhaps 120,000 persons, over 

4,000 homes were flooded and nearly all of the business por- 

{ion of the city was inundated. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

POMERENE] on April 15, 1913, presented to the Senate a pre- 

emble and resolution, eddressed to the Congress of the United 

States, adopted by the city council of the city of Dayton. The 

Senator from Ohio was wholly within his rights in presenting 

this resolution. It was a courageous thing for him to do, and 

I doubt not that the resolution, respectful as it was in its 

terms, struck other Senators as forcibly as it did myself. The 

resolution was a severe and, I am fearful, a just arraignment 
of the Gavernment of the United States. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not overstate the matter when I say that no paper 
recently presented to Congress, within my knowledge, laid. more 
severe strictures or brought a more terrific indictment against 

Congress than this resolution. 

I asx unanimous consent that I may include in the Rrcorp 
as a part of my remarks the resolution of the city council of 
the city of Dayton, Ohio: 

A vesolution: offered for consideration to the council of the city of 

Dayton, State of Ohio. 

Whereas the Great Miami River is controlled as a navigable stream by 
the Federal Government, it is the duty of the Government to examine 
plans for all bridges and to prevent the channel from being en- 
eroached upon by private interests; and 

Whereas the Government has failed to perform its obligation in regard 
to the inspection and supervision of our waterway and is thus 
direetly responsible, in our opinion, to the people of Dayton for the 
great calamity from which they are now suffering; and 

Whereas the neglect of the Gevernment in this instance has resulted 
in a great loss of life and a monetary loss to Dayton of more than 
$100,000,000, through the disastrous forces with which we are too 
weak to cope; and 

Whereas the Federal Government should not continue its neglect of this 
condition, but should at once appropriate a sufficient amount of money 
to place the city of Dayton beyond the liability of another disaster 

that through which we have just passed: Now, therefore, 


such as 
be it 
Resolved by the council of the city of Dayton, State of Ohio, That we 
now respectfully demand some just reparation from the Government for 
the neglect from which we are suffering; this demand is made because 
it is just and because we are entitled to that protection which the 
Federal Government affords and gives to all cities located along navi- 
gable waterways; and 
That we now petition the Congress of the United States to provide 
sufficient funds to cut a new channel for the Great Miami River and 
to supervise the work of cutting this new channel; and 
That the clerk of council be. and he is hereby, directed to certify 
copies of this resolution to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by council April 9, 1913. 
Wm. D. Honer, 
President of Cowncil. 
Warne G. LEE, 
Clerk of Couneil. 
I hereby approve the foregoing resolution this 11th day of April, 1913. 
EDWARD PHILIPPS, 
Mayor of the City of Dayton, State of Ohio. 
. I, Wayne G. Lee, clerk of council of the city of Dayton, State of 
Ohio, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of a resolution duly adopted by the city council at a special meeting 
had and held in the council chamber of the city of Dayton, State of 
Ohio, on the 9th day of April, A. D. 1913, and which is duly recorded 
in the minute book C-—I, page 435, of the reeords of the council of said 
city of Dayton, State of Ohio. 


[ SEAL. ] WAYNE G. Lep, 


Clerk of Council, City of Dayton, State of Ohio. 

Mr. President, the action of the President of the United 
States in directing the Secretary of War to see to it that all 
assistance should be given to the people of the flooded region 
was entirely proper. The President’s view that this disaster 
was a “national calamity ” was eminently correct. There are, 
however, some American statesmen, ang their conscientiousness 
is not to be questioned, who, in the President’s situation, would 
have spent days and probably months debating and delaying 
before extending the Federal aid, in order that they might 
ascertain whether the Federal aid should be extended at all; 
and if so, would such Federal aid improve navigation or would 
it protect farm lands from overflow, or would it do both. 

It will be observed that the council of the city of Dayton 
charges that the Great Miami River is controlled as a navi- 
gable strernm by the Federal Government, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States failed to perform its obligation in 
regard to the inspection and supervision of that waterway and, 
therefore, is directly responsible to the people of Dayton for the 
great calamity from which they are now suffering. The resolu- 
tion further alleges that the neglect of the Government in this 
instance has resulted in a great. loss of human life and in a 
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monetary loss amounting to more than a hundred millien dol- 
lars. The resolution further states that the people of that city 
are entitled to that protection which the United States affords 
and gives to all cities located along navigable waterways, and 
concludes by demanding some reparation from the Government 
for the neglect from which the people of Dayton are suffering, 

This charge, so. specific in its terms, and coming from the 
source whence it dees, is net, so far as I am concerned, to be 
passed: over without some thought. 

That calamities, far-reaching and destructive in their conse- 
quences and affecting in a powerful degree the people of some 
particular section of our country, will continue to happen from 
time to time, there is no doubt. That some accidents at sea 
will happen in the future, there is little doubt; that in the 
future seme destructive floods and fires will occur, there is little 
doubt. It is, of course, somewhat questionable if nfankind shall 
ever be enabled to regulate the forces of nature so completely 
that the possibility of accident and misfortune will entirely be 
removed and precluded. But civilized government ean and 
should take care to see that these disasters are minimized and 
reduced to the lowest possible pereentage. I believe that a so- 
lution of the question ef the control of the flood waters is the 
passage of the Newlands river-regulation bill, so called, and my 
purpese in rising to-day was to speak in support of that bill. 
he present temper of the country is such that it will brook no 
more delays.. The Nation wants constructive work, not post- 
ponement; progress, not procrastination. The Nation demands 
action, not investigation. What the Nation now demands—and 
I believe that Congress will heed that demand—is protection 
from floods and prevention of floods as weil. 'The eountry de- 
mands river regulation to stop the flood waters that have been 
running uncentrolied to the sea, carrying death and destruction 
in their path. The country demands that these destructive 
and wasteful waters shall be put into the rivers in the low- 
water season, so that boats may be floated upon the same, to 
the end that the water-borne commerce of this Nation shall 
be earried on inland waterways all the year round; to the end 
that these rivers may be made navigable at all times and 
thereby aid and expand the interstate commerce of the United 
States. The Newlands river-regulation bill, 8. 2739, proposes 
to. unite all the hydrographie activities of the Government into 
one harmonious plan, the idea being to impound and store, as 
far as practicable, the waters of the upper reaches of the rivers 
for irrigation and water power; to provide channels as the riv- 
ers flow to the sea sufficiently large to carry away floods and 
at the same time to serve as waterways for commerce. With 
this plan goes the reclamation of the swamps and reforestation 
of the mountains to check sudden floods. In my judgment this 
bill is extremely meritorious and ought to be passed by Con- 
gress. Under this bill the rivers will be examined as to their 
possibility for freight-carrying and power purposes. Practical 
plans will be formulated for improvements and estimates of the 
cost made. It is a large undertaking and will require the ex- 
penditure of much money for preliminary work, but the ex- 
pense is inconsequential and negligible in comparison to the 
good that will be accomplished. Accurate facts may then be 
secured and the Federal Government enabled to proceed upon 
the work on the waterway improvements in a systematic man- 
ner and not in the haphazard way which is of so frequent oc- 
currence. Under the methods which have heretofore existed 
immense sums of money have been appropriated in past years 
for improvements without comprehensive plans or continuous 
work. In past years we have expended hundreds of millions of 
dollars for improvements on our rivers, and we have compara- 
tively little to show for the money thus expended.. In my 
judgment, we shall continue to waste money in this same way 
unless we systematize the work as is. provided in this bill or 
some other bill involving the same general principles. Every 
winter and spring we scarcely read a newspaper unless our eye 
strikes the oft-repeated item that the Missouri, Mississippi, and 
other rivers are again raging torrents, doing millions of dollars 
of damage to property and causing much loss of human life. 
Annual and semiannual floods devastate the valleys. Is it not 
time that this matter should engage our attention? 

The Newlands river-regulation bill, so called, combines the 
admirable features of a unified, comprehensive system in the 
hands of a commission. I have no doubt that the commission 
will be able to evolve a plam whereby the falling waters will be 
conserved and stored in the soil, instead of rushing in their de- 
structive courses to the sea. The bill provides for carrying the 
surplus water out over the arid and semiarid districts, so that 
it may gradually percolate through the soil. It is not entirely 
beyond the domain of practicability to conserve every drop of 
rainfall, and in this connection I ask unanimous consent to in- 












clude in the RecorD as a part of my remarks a short letter upon 
this subject from Mr. Freeman Thorp, of Hubert, Minn.: 


WasHIneton, D. C., January 24, 1918. 

Dear Sir: The big problem toward the solution of which my efforts 
have been directed for many years is conservation of the water supply 
on the dry lands of the great central plateau of the North American 
Continent, where we have within the United States 300,000,000 acres 
now idle, for want of sufficient rainfall, for ordinary farm production by 
the old methods, but the best soil in America for scientific farming, if 
we compel the filtration into the soil of all the limited precipitation, 
instead of allowing a part of it to run off over the surface, carrying 
with it by soil erosion some of the best soil and flooding the streams 
with muddy water, which is carried into the Mississippi River, swelling 
its floods with water, every drop of which is badly needed in the soil 
that it falls upon as rain or snow. Ordinary methods of cultivation 
and — drainage facilitate the run-off and increase the evils of the 

roblem. 

. The fact of this enormous ran-off and waste of one of our greatest 
natural resources, with its attendant evils of soil erosion and disastrous 
floods, can no longer be ignored, and now that a thoroughly practical 
way has been found to prevent this run-off our duty plainly is to direct 
our efforts to getting it into general use as fast as possible. 

The method of doing this is now well past the experimental and 
demonstration stage on my experimental dry-land tract for farming and 
forestry experiments at Hubert, Minn., near the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. I have land there from the surface of which under the 
new method not one drop of rain or melting snow has been allowed to 
run off for 17 years, with the result that it doubles the diameter growth 
of forest trees, which quadruples the amount of lumber in the tree: it 
doubles the amount of grass grown and greatly increases the growth of 
eultivated crops. This method eliminates necessity of the summer fal- 
low alternate years for getting moisture into the soil, and enables profit- 
able crops annually upon any soil that receives even 10 inches of precip- 
itation. 

The method is very simple and thoroughly practical for the average 
farmer. It costs no more to prepare a field for a crop by my_ method 
than to prepare it by the ordinary method, and when prepared by my 
method there will be no run-off of the precipitation, no soil erosion, and 
practically no soil drifting. 

On all soils having less than 24 inches of precipitation annually the 
total precipitation should, and by my method will, be filtered into the 
soil, reclaiming the dry lands without irrigation and making them as 
preductive as any in the world. My method is oa also to all 
forest and pasture lands in humid regions, and to all deep, sandy soils 
in those regions. In its working details it retards the run-off to a great 
extent from cultivated fields in humid regions, where from the character 
of the soil it is not practical to hold it all, and it prevents soil erosion 
on all such soils, hen put into general use it will lessen by 30 to 40 
per cent the present run-off of fl waters. The working details of my 
method for the farmer’s use need not encumber this article further than 
to say it is a complete system of contour embankments and alternating 
ridges, all made with the plow and disk harrow, holding the rain and 
seeping it into the soil exactly where it falls, instead of accumulating 
it on the low portions of the field, running it onto the low wet lands to 
their detriment and into the streams as floods. 

Theoretical criticisms against my method are effectively answered by 
its actual operation on my land. Its aggiicetion to cultivated fields 
costs nothing; to lands that are now, and to remain, in a pas- 
ture the cost of the back-furrowed ridges, which should be sown to 
bromus grass, is small, and it doubles the grazing, much the best part 
of which will be on these ridges. Its application to present forest lands 
costs more, but is not prohibitory, and once made endures forever. 

The enormous benefits to be realized from the general use of this 
method entitles it to the support of every true conservationist. I 
neither expect nor desire any personal benefit for originating; my de- 
sire being that the method, varied by individual intelligence to adapt it 
to local eonditions, may be brought into general use for the benefit of 
the world upon all lands having insufficient rainfall for ordinary farming. 

With great respect, 
FREEMAN THORP. 

The opportunity offered to Congress now to pass the Newlands 
river regulation bill is the presentation of an opportunity to do 
a great and patriotic service for this country. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the benefits that would come to the Nation by the 
passage of this bill. It would safeguard those who live in the 
river valleys from the ravages of the floods, which now leave 
death and destruction in their paths. 

The bill provides for the construction of levees and dikes. 
The levee system has accomplished a yast deal to protect prop- 
erty and lives and reclaim overflowed lands; but the levee sys- 
tem is not alone sufficient, and this work has from time to time 
in the past been done by piecemeal. The American people are 
disgusted with delays and demand effectiveness and directness. 

It should be a byword with this Nation, that “After Panama, 
our rivers.” The vast equipment and organization assembled 
at Panama, which is now completing the canal, should be put 
to work upon our rivers. I thoroughly agree with Senator Nrew- 
LANDS that in order to accomplish anything in this direction we 
must undertake the work in a proper way, just as we did the 
Panama Canal. . 

A question often asked is: “ Shall we retard, divert, or con- 
fine our flood waters?” ‘The reply to that question is: “ We 
shall retard, divert, and confine our flood waters.” 

Parton, the historian, writing in 1860, gives a very interesting 
description of the waste caused from year to year by the Mis- 
sissippi River. He says: 

The Mississippi is apparently the most irresolute of rivers; the bed 
upon which it lies can not long hold it in its soft embrace. Wearing 
away the concave side of its numberless bends, rushing throngh new 
channels, slicing off acres in an hour, leaving lakes where it found 


forests, holding dissolved in its yellow tide land enough for a planta- 
tion, and earrying down in one season more trees than the Black Forest 
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can boast, it reaches at last the Delta—that general emptying place for 
half a continent. Arriving there with its deep, narrow volume of 
waters—200 rivers in one—it can no tonger contain itself, but breaks 
into several channels and pushes its way through the black ooze of its 
own depositing in a manner which looks helpless and sprawling, but 
which is in reality the shortest and directest way by which that pro- 
digious torrent could find its way to the deep waters of the Gulf. There 
are so many streams, bayous, lagoons, and branches of the great river 
in the Delta that it looks on the map like a damaged spider's web. 

This region is the crowning marvel and mystery of the Mississippi 
River. It is a forming world. Nature is there, as at Niagara, caught 
in the act. That dreary scene of impassable swamp, trembling prairie, 
firm prairie through which men dig for fish, stagnant bayou, rank reeds, 
dense forest, and habitable land is geology transacting openly bcfore 
men’s eyes. The materials with which nature works are lying about 
loose, subject to inspection. Dead level as it is, the mass of deposiied 
matter is inconceivable. They have bored down into the Delta 600 feet 
without piercing through to the original bottom of the Gulf, finding still 
the trunks and stumps of forests that once waved their foliage over the 
stream. Yet nearly the entire mass is as incohesive as when the river 
first left it eu. the shore. 

It has been suggested, however, that this Newlands river-regu- 
lation bill is the vision of a doctrinaire. Mr. President, in every 


| line of human endeavor, wherever there is a newly awakened 


aspiration for better things, we have always found, and prob- 
ably always will find, our efforts for social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic betterment characterized as dreams. We can not escape 
our obvious duty by characterizing the wholesome measures we 
do not have the time and inclination to investigate as visiouary 
or impossible. The public is tired of aphorisms. For years 
some public men have been able by epigrams to hurdle great 
problems. An epigram avoids but never solves a problem. Men 
of high ideals are often disparaged as “ impractical,” as “ vision- 
aries,” as “dreamers”; but some of the greatest of the world’s 
accomplishments have been thought out and wrought out by men 
and women called dreamers. In fact, it has been the dreamers 
of this world who have carried on their work sturdily anid un- 
flinchingly to success. It is the dream, the imagination, the 
vision, the sentiment, woven into the work which prevents the 
prosaic monotony of the work-a-day world and enables us to 
travel the untrodden way to success. It is the dreamer only 
who knows the keen enjoyment of fighting grimly for a high and 
excellent purpose; and at the end of the fight, should failure 
and not success be the result, very few dreamers have vain re- 
grets; but, on the contrary, many, if not most, are sustained by 
the thrill and inspiration of their noble endeavor. 

But to those who believe that the Newlands river regulation 
bill is the plan of a dreamer or a doctrinaire I would invite 
attention to Report No. 1339 on Senate bill 122, Sixty-second 
Congress, third session, where will be found, collated, editorials 
from leading magazines and newspapers of the Nation, pub- 
licists and statisticians of wide note and large experience, ali 
commending this bill, and I quote an editorial from the Stock- 
ton Daily Record, of Stockton, Cal., under date of November 22, 
1912: 

The man with a vision is being called into the public service. In a 


hard-headed, practical age, society is turning for relief and hope to the 
dreamer of great dreams. : 

One was reminded of the fact last evening in listening to the closing 
words of Senator NEWLANDS’s address on our country’s river problems. 

Sentiment is not indigenous to levees. Landscape art is hardly ex- 
pected to gather its inspiration from dams and ditches. Esthetic con- 
ceptions are not searched for in the reclamation of swamps. ‘The figures 
that tell of the devastation wrought by floods do not sing in poetic 
strain. The possibilities of water conservation and distribution have 
never been the inspiration of epic or flowery prose. . 

But the human mind is breaking from the thongs of purely utilitarian 
conceptions of values. Senator NpwLanps, in his plea for lis bill, 
urged it at once as a business measure and as one that would lead the 
people into easier, happier, and fuller enjoyment of the bounties of 
nature. His call was for men of vision, for men whose perspective 
could sweep far beyond the half billion dollars the Government is asked 
to spend for irrigation, flood protection, and navigation. He asked 
that man fix his mind not on piles of profits counted in shimmering 
gold, but on the desert that would be made to bloom as the rose, on the 
river running free and clean in the interests of peaceful commerce, on 
the mountain water storage lakes from which the thirsty vaileys could 
drink deep and long for their nourishment. 

It was a pleasure to hear the Nevada Senator extol a noble, humani- 
tarian sentiment; it was a pleasure to learn that he bases his plea for 
his magnificent project on the good it would do mankind rather than 
the profits it would bring to “* business.” It was even more interesting 
to note that such sentiments found ready response in an audience com- 
posed largely of business men. Our citizenship seems to be far more 
receptive to great visions than it was a few years ago. The dull, dreary 
grind of the business man and the laboring man has not lessened, but 
both of them—egqually victims of the system evolved by the sordid 
past—are looking forward to the day when the peace and plenty spreat 
in the lap of nature by the Creator shall be the common, free, 
full heritage of all mankind. 

SOURCES OF OBJECTION TO THE BILL, 

Mr. President, it will, of course, be asked if this bill be so 
salutary, why this delay in putting it into effect? I respond 
by stating that I fear forces which delayed the construction 
of the Isthmian Canal for a quarter of a century seem to be 
unfriendly to this proposed legislation. It is known to every 
well-informed person that the transcontinental railroads pre- 
yented an isthmian canal for nearly a quarter of a century. 
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These same and other railroads fear the water competition 
that undoubtedly would follow systematic development of the 
rivers. If anyone should doubt that the railroads of the 
country fear waterway competition or should doubt that the 
railronds are actively supporting the policy which proposes 
simply to levee against floods without doing anything else, 
because that method of protection will not result in waterway 
improvement, let him read the report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on Transportation by Water in the United States, 
Part IV, issued December 23, 1912, especially that chapter en- 
titled “ Railrcad control of water carriers,’ and he will be 
convinced that in lending no support whatever to the Newlands 
river-regulation bill the railroads of the country are fighting 
to prevent waterway transportation competition just as they 
fought the construction of the Isthmian Canal. Competition 
between water carriers in the United States has been completely 
ended, the railroads controlling both the terminals and the 
vessels. . 

Indeed, Mr. President, the eight transcontinental railroads 
are so powerful that they have even induced some statesmen 
in the British Empire to take the position that the United 
States may not allow its own coastwise vessels to pass through 
the Panama Canal without the payment of tolls. 

Mr. President, in order to support the statement I made to the 
effect that carriers by railway are not friendly to legislation 
improving commerce on the rivers, I ask permission at this 
point to insert in the Recorp as part of my remarks certain ex- 
cerpts and analyses from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on Transportation by Water in the United States, 
Part IV, dated December 238, 1912: 

The extensive water traffic between New York City and the New 
England ports is almost completely controlled by a single railroad— 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford (New Haven system)—or by 
the Eastern Steamship Corporation, in which the New Haven system 
is at present a considerable stockholder, though claiming to have no 
voice in the management. The only line from New York to Portland, 
Me., is owned by the Eastern Steamship Corporation, and this is true 
of the only direct water line from New York to Boston. In the Long 
Island Sound traffic all the-regular lines are controlled by the New 
Haven system, except five companies, with only a few small boats, 
and two of these are controlled by other railroads—one of the Central 
Vermont Transportation Co., a subsidiary of the Central Vermont Rail- 
way, and the other the Montauk Steamboat Co, (Ltd.), controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The New Haven system, moreover, owns @ 
majority of the stock of the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., 
itself a shipping merger, operating, among other services, lines between 
Boston and Philadelphia and between Boston and Newport News, Nor- 
folk and Baltimore. No other steamship line operates between Boston 
and the ports named. 

Most of the steamship interests of the New Haven system are held 
by_an intermediary holding company, the New England Navigation Co. 

Between New York and Norfolk there is only one steamship line, the 
Old Dominion Steamboat Co., and a. controlling interest in this is 
owned by five railroads—the Atlantic Coast Line, the Southern Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Norfolk & 
Vestern. 

Between New York and Savannah there is only one steamship line, 
the Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. This is owned by the Central 
of Georgia Railway, control of which is held by the Illinois Central. 
About one-fifth of the latter’s stock, in turn, is owned by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

setween New York and New Orleans there is now only one steam- 
ship line, that of the Southern Pacific Co., which long ago bought up 
two formerly competing lines. A working control of the Southern 
Pacific Co. has for years been held by the Union Pacific Railroad, but 
this has recently been declared illegal by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Between New York and Galveston there are two water lines. One 
of these is a railroad-owned line (Southern Pacific), while the other, 
the Mallory Line, is owned by a shipping consolidation, the Atlantic, 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines. This consolidation also owns the 
Texas City Steamship Co., operating between New York and Texas City, 
which on through traffic is virtually a part of the port of Galveston. 
The acquisition of this line was preceded by a severe rate war. 

The principal local lines on Chesapeake Bay and its numerous tribu- 
taries are owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., through railroad 
subsidiaries, while the three through lines between Baltimore and Nor- 
folk are also under railroad control. 

Again, nearly all the important anthracite coal fleets engaged in the 
North Atlantic coastwise trade are owned by the few great anthracite 
railroads. 

On the Great Lakes all the important through passenger and package- 
freight lines are owned by railroads. In the local package-freight 
traffic there are a large number of independent water carriers. In the 
transportation of bulk freight, other than grain, such as ore, coal, and 
lumber, the railroad boat lines have practically no part. Several of 
the principal Lake fleets handling these products, however, are under 
the contro] of important industrial concerns, the largest being that of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., controlled by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

On the Mississippi River system steamboat lines have largely suc- 
ecumbed to railroad competition or to natural difficulties. Most of the 
few remaining packet lines are independent of railroads, but are usually 
feeble competitors, The principal item of traffic to-day on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers is bituminous coal, and the great bulk of through 
traffic in this commodity is handled by a single industrial consolidation, 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., a controlling 
interest in which is, in turn, owned by the Pittsburgh Coal Co, 

On the Pacific coast independent steamship lines are a much more im- 
portaut factor in domestie ccastwise traffic. Several important water 
lines, however, including the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., chiefly en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and the San Francisco & Portland Steamship 
Co., are controlled by the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Railroad system. 









The Southern Pacific Co. also controls a fleet of oil vessels belonging to 
the Associated Oil Co., in which it owns a majority stock interest. There 
are also other water lines under railroad control. 

Considering only water lines directly operated or in which railroads 
own a majority of the stock, and excluding harbor craft, this report 
shows that 20 railroads control steam vessels engaged exclusively in 
domestic trade of approximately 610,000 gross tonnage and line barges 
with about 200,000 gross tons, or a grand total of 810,000 gross tons. 
The tonnage of the New Haven system is the largest, aggregating a 
little over 200,000 gross tons, of which 156,500 tons is in steam vessels 
and 43,600 tons in barges and miscellaneous craft. Next in importance 
is the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific, with a grand total, excluding 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade, of over 150,000 gross tons. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s water lines have 68,500 gross tons in 
steamers and 8,500 tons in barges; the New York Central, over 50,000 
gross tons; the Central of Georgia Railway, over 40,000 gross tons. 

The total capitalization of water lines controlled by these railroads— 
this not covering holding companies and several very important unin- 
corporated services—aggregates $53.339,375 in stock and $31,263,887 
in bonded debt. Of the stock $40,223,800 and of the bonds $19,211,137 
are owned by 18 railroads or their subsidiaries. In most instances rail- 
roads own practically all the stock of the separately incorporated water 
lines which they control. Important exceptions are the Pacific Mail, in 
which the Southern Pacific owns only a trifle over one-half the $20,- 
000,000 stock, and the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., in 
which the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad owns only a 
bare majority interest. Instances where railroads own stock in a water 
line, but less than a majority interest, are comparatively few. 

Of the regular line traffic on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts not con- 
trolled by railroads, the great bulk, as_ stated, is controlled by two 
important consolidations—the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Lines and the Eastern Steamship Corporation. With few exceptions, 
the constituent companies of these consolidations had been subsidiaries 
of an earlicr merger—the Consolidated Steamship Lines—which col- 
lapsed shortly after its formation in 1907. 

The larger of these consolidations—the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines, a holding company—controls, chiefly through subsidi- 
aries, 72 vessels (exclusive of harbor craft) with 226,736 gross tons, 
Nearly one-third of this tonnage, however—that of the New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line)—is engaged in foreign trade 
with the West Indies and Mexico. The domestic lines owned by this 
consolidation are the Clyde Steamship Co., with 54,700 gross tons; 
Mallory Steamship Co., 46,500 gross tons; New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. (of Maine), 337,100 gross tons; Texa¢ City Steamship 
Co., 13,300 gross tons; and the Southern Steamship Co., 6,200 gross 
tons. In addition there are a few subsidiary terminal or lighterage 
companies. The issued capital stock of the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines is $29,993,400; its bonded indebtedness is 
$12,623,000, and that of its subsidiary companies $17,432,000. 

Except for railroad-owned lines and services to Porto Rico, there is 
hardly a competing line of importance operating between the domestic 
ports served by the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines. 


PURPOSE OF CONTROL OF WATER LINES. 


In acquiring their extensive control over domestic water carriers 
railroads have had in general three purposes: First, to eliminate the 
competition of water carriers; second, to obtain an entrance into terri- 
tory not open to their rail lines; and, third, to secure valuable feeders, 
mainly local lines. 

In the case of the New Haven system all these purposes are apparent, 
For some time past the New Haven system has pursued a determined 
policy of suppressing any effective competition on Long Island Sound; 
several, at least, of its recent acquisitions must be regarded as due to 
this policy. On the other hand, some of its earlier acquisitions came 
about largely as an incident to the merger of different railroad prop- 
erties into the present system. Control of the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. is claimed by New Haven interests to have been 
sought in order to secure direct access to southern territory. However, 
elimination of competition was also an important factor. 


Mr. President, the essential principles of this bill are in- 
dorsed by no less a person than the President of the United 
States, whose grasp of national problems is as ready and as 
comprehensive as any man’s in this world to-day and whose 
zeal for the public good is not measured by partisanship, 
but by a sincere desire to promote the good of this country, 
which has called him to its honorable service. I now read 
a copy of the following telegram: 


SrAcirt, N. J., September 29, 1912. 
































































Hon, Francis G, NEWLANDS, 
Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Please express to the National Irrigation Congress my hearty ap- 
proval of the policy it is met to promote, and especially of the policy 
of supplementing bank and levee protection by storage of flood waters 
above for irrigation and water power, turning floods from a menace 
into a blessing and at the same time abundantly feeding navigable 
waters. 


















Wooprow WILSON. 


So, Mr. President, when we remember that the newspapers 
of the Nation for over two years have been urging the passage 
of the Newlands river-regulation bill, and when we remember 
that the reports made by Maj. J. W. Powell, first Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, and later surveys, investi- 
gations, and reports of the Geological Survey; also reports of 
Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States War Department, Engineer Charles Ellet, jr., and others; 
also surveys and investigations made by the Pittsburgh flood 
commission, have shown the practicability of control of the 
flood waters of the rivers of the whole country; when we recall 
that the platforms of all the great political parties for 1912, 
which I will not pause at this time to read, declare for the spirit 
and effect of this bill; when we reflect that devastating floods 
that might have been prevented, or at least absorbed by thirsty 
soils, have cruelly destroyed many human lives and millions of 
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dollars’ worth of property, and thus swept away the result of 
countless hours of human toil—surely this arraignment of Con- 
gress by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Dayton must 
strike us with extreme force and compel us to search our own 
consciences as to whether or not we are guilty of the delays and 
neglect so specifically set forth against us by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Dayton. 

Mr. President, we can not alter the past, but the future is 
ours, and we may do with it as we will. We may neglect the 
opportunity to pass the Newlands bill; we may in the swirl of 
events which we erroneously believe to be more important put 
aside this duty until a more convenient season; but the floods 
in the valleys and lowlands, wearing away the rich alluvial 
soils and destroying lives and property, will be a perpetual 
reminder that we have not done our duty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I may incor- 
porate in the Reoorp, as appendices to my remarks, the decla- 
rations of the platforms of the Democratic, Republican, and 
Progressive Parties in 1912 upon this subject, a short editorial 
from the Reno (Nev.) Journal of October 25, 1912, and also 
Senate bill 2739. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PirrMan in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
[Declarations of the platforms of the Democratic, Republican, and 


Progressive Parties in 1912 relative to the improvement of the 
waterways. ] 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


We renew the declaration of our last platform relating to the con- 
servation of our national resources and the development of our water- 
ways. The present devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accentu- 
ates the movement for the regulation of river fiow by additional levee 
and bank protection below, and the diversion, storage, and control of 
the flood waters above, and their utilization for beneficial purposes in 
the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of water 
power, instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, 
agents of destruction. We hold that the control of the Mississippi 
River is a national problem. The preservation of the depth of its water 
for the purpose of navigation, the building of levees to maintain the 
integrity of its channel and the prevention of the overflow of the land, 
and its consequent devastation, resulting in the interruption of inter- 
state commerce, the disorganization of the mail service, and the enor- 
mous loss of life and property, impose an obligation which alone can be 
discharged by the General Government. 

To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year and thereby 
encourage water transportation is a consummation worthy of legislative 
attention and presents an issue national in its character. It ealls for 
prompt action on the part of Congress, and the Democratic Party 
pledges itself to the enactment of legislation leading to that end. 

We favor the cooperation of the United States and the respective 
States in plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with 
a view of coordinating plans for channel improvement with plans for 
drainage of swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end we favor the 
appropriation by the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make 
surveys of such lands, to develop plans for draining the same, and to 
supervise the work of construction. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with economy 
ee so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 

raft. 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The Mississippi River is the Nation's drainage ditch. Its flood 
waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, constitute 
an overpowering force which breaks the levees and pours its torrents 
over many million acres of the richest land in the Union, stopping 
mails, impeding commerce, and causing great loss of life and property. 
These floods are national in scope, and the disasters they produce 
seriously atfect the general welfare. ‘The States unaided can not cope 
with this giant problem; hence we believe the Federal Government 
should assume a fair proportion of the burden of its control, so as to 
prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 

* a * * * x * 


We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improvement of 
our rivers and harbors. Such improvement has been made upon 
expert information and after a careful comparison of cost and pros- 
pective benefits. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY PLATFORM. 


The rivers of the United States are the natural arteries of this 
continent. We demand that they shall be opened to traflic as indis- 
rensable parts of a great nation-wide system of transportation in 
which the Panama Canal will be the central link, thus enabling the 
whole interior of the United States to share with the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards in the benefit derived from the canals. It is a 
national obligation to develop our rivers, and especially the Mississippi 
ond its tributaries, without delay under a comprehensive general S 
covering each river system from its source to its mouth, designed to 
secure its highest usefulness for navigation, irrigation, domestic supply, 
water power, and the prevention of floods. We pledge our party to 
the immediate preparation of such a plan, which should be made and 
carried out in close and friendly cooperation between the Nation, the 
States, and the cities affected. Under such a plan the destructive floods 
of the Mississippi and other streams which represent a vast and need- 
less loss to the Nation would be controlled by forest conservation and 
water storage at the headwaters and by levees below, land sufficient 
to support millions of people will be reclaimed from the deserts and the 
swamps, water power enough to transform the industrial ———— of 
whole States would be developed, adequate water terminals would be 
= transportation by river would revive, and the railroads would 

compelled to cooperate as freely with the boat lines as with each 
other. The equipment, organization, and experience acquired in con- 


structing the Panama Cana! socn will be available for the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf deep waterways and other portions of this great work, and should 
be utilized by the Nation in cooperation with the various States at the 
lowest net cost to the people. 
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[From the Reno (Ney.) Journal, October 25, 
CURBING THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The Democratic plan to harness the Mississippi is in response to a 
demand that has been made for years. It comes not alone from the peo- 
ple of the South, but the North and West as well. Every year dis- 
astrous floods sweep down through the channel, ruining crops worth 
millions of dollars, devastating the land, and inundating cities. Not 
infrequently the rush of waters claim a toll of human life. 

The people who live on the lands that flank the great stream want 
the waters curbed. 

The people of the West ask that the flood waters be impounded and 
held to irrigate their lands. 

It is simply a question of the people of the South joining hands with 
those of the West and acting together, each to get what they want. 

If the flood waters are held in great reservoirs they will be checked. 

Woodrow Wilson’s ideas meet with those of the people east and west. 
He is in accord with the progressive theught of the day. He is a man 
who responds to the wishes of the people. It is because he catches the 
drift of public sentiment that he is indorsed by men of all sections. 
He has enlisted in the movement long ago started by Senator NEWLANDS 
to save the water for those who need it and from those who do not. 

This question of harnessing the waters of the Mississippi has been 
discussed for half a century. It has been dodged by men and candidates. 

Now, after decades of agitation, it would seem that something shall 
be done by bringing together in a perfectly simple manner the people of 
the West and the South in an enterprise that will mean the saving of 
untold millions for each section of the country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS introduced the following bill, which was read twice 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


A bill (S. 2739) to create a waterways commission and a board of river 
regulation to promote interstate commerce by the development and 
improvement of the rivers and waterways and water resources of the 
United States and the coordination of and cooperation between rail 
and water routes, and by providing a fund for the regulation and con- 
trol of the flow of rivers and for the maintenance at all seasons of a 
navigable stage of water in waterways and for the connection of 
rivers and waterways with the Great Lakes and with each other, and 
as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection 
and for water storage and for the beneficial use of flood waters for 
irrigation and water power, and for the conservation and use of water 
in agriculture and for the protection of watersheds from denudation 
and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation in such 
work of Government services and bureaus with each other and with 
States, municipalities, and other local agencies. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $60,000,000 annually for each of 
the 10 years following the 1st day of July, 1913, is hereby reserved, set 
aside, and appropriated, and made available until expended, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the Treasury, 
to be known as the “river regulation fund,” to be used to promote in- 
terstate commerce by the development and improvement of the rivers 
and waterways of the United States and their connections with the 
Great Lakes and with each other, and by the coordination of and coop- 
eration between rail and water routes and transportation, and the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facili- 
ties and systems and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, 
and by the making of examinations and surveys and by the construc- 
tion of engineering and other works and projects for the regulation and 
control of the flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, 
and the standardization of such flow, and by the maintenance of navi- 
gable stages of water at all seasons of the year in the waterways of the 
United States, and by preventing silt and sedimentary material from 
being carried into and deposited in waterways, channels, and harbors, 
and by the conservation, development, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the United States, and by fiood prevention and protection 
through the establishment, construction, and maintenance of natural 
and artificial reservoirs for water storage and control, and the protec- 
tion of watersheds from denudation, erosion, and surface-wash and from 
forest fires, and the maintenance and extension of woodland and other 

rotective cover thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow 
ands and arid lands and the building of drainage and irrigation works 
in order that the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled not 
only through the use of flood waters for irrigation on the upper tribu- 
taries, but also through controlling them in fixed and established chan- 
nels, in the lower valleys and plains, and by doing all things necessary 
to provide for any and all beneficial uses of water that will contribute 
to its conservation or storage in the ground or in surface reservoirs as 
an aid to the regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by acquir- 
ing, holding, using, and transferring lands and any other property that 
may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, and by doing such other 
things as may be specified in this act or necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes thereof, and by securing the cooperation therein 
of States, municipalities, and other local agencies, as hereinafter set 
forth, and for the payment of all expenditures provided for in this act; 
the ultimate purpose of this act being the maintenance at all times of 
a navigable stage of water in all inland waterways, and flood preven- 
tion and protection, and river regulation and the control of the volume 
of water forming the stage of the river from its sources, so as to stand- 
ardize the river flow, as contradistinguished from and supplemental to 
channel improvement as heretofore undertaken and provided for under 
the various acts commonly known as river and harber acts. 


CREATION OF THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION AND 
REGULATION. 

Sec. 2. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
waterways commission, consisting of the President of the United 
States, who shall be the chairman of said commission, with the power 
of veto, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Ihterior, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the chairman of the board of river regulation, 
to be appointed as hereinafter provided. The chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the chairman of the Panama Canal 
Commission shall be ex officio advisory members of said waterways 
commission. 

The waterways commission shall have authority to direct and control 
all proceedings and operations and all things done or to be done under 
this act, and to establish all rules and regulations which may in their 
judgment be necessary to carry into effect such direction and control 
consistent with the provisions of this act and with existing law and 
with any provisions which Congress may from time to time enact. 

All plans and estimates prepared by the board of river regulation, 
as hereinafter provided, which contemplate or provide for expenditures 
from the river regulation fund, shall be submitted to the Waterways 
Commission for final approval before any of the expenditures therein 
provided for or contemplated are authorized or made, or any construc- 
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tion work undertaken or contracts let under or in pursuance of such 
pare: Provided, That in case of an emergency the chairman of the 
soard of river regulation shall have full power to act, and shall report 
in detail his action in every case to the Waterways Commission at its 
next meeting after his action. 

The members of said commission shall serve as such only during 
their incumbency in their respective official positions, and any vacancy 
on the commission shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

A board is hereby created, to be known as the “board of river 
regulation,” consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey, the Director of the Reclamation 
Service, the Forester of the Department of Agriculture, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, one civil engineer, one 
sanitary engineer, one hydroelectric engineer, one expert in transpor- 
tation, and a chairman of the board. The last five shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and hold office at his pleasure, and they 
shall each receive an annual compensation of $10,000, except the 
chairman, who shall receive $12,000, and they shall receive a per diem 
in lieu of actual expenses when absent from headquarters on official 
business, to be determined by the Waterways Commission. Such com- 
pensation and per diem, together with all the general expenses of the 
board, shall be payable out of the appropriation hereinafter appor- 
tioned to the Smithsonian Institution. The members of said board, 
with the exception of the five members appointed by the President, 
shall serve as such only during their incumbency in their respective 
official positions, and any vacancy on the board shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment. 

The five members of the board appointed by the President shall con- 
stitute an executive committee, of which the chairman of the board 
shall be chairman, and said executive committee shall have the general 
executive direction and supervision of the operations of said board of 
river regulation under rules and regulations to be established by the 
Waterways Commission. 

A secretary of the board shall be appointed -by the executive com- 
mittee, and shall hold office at their pleasure, and he shall receive an 
annual compensation of $5,000 and a per diem when absent from head- 
quarters on official business, to be determined by the Waterways Com- 
inission, payable out of the appropriation hereinafter apportioned for 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

All formal action taken and all expenditures made or authorized by 
the board of river regulation shall be reported to the Waterways Com- 
mission and shall be by the commission transmitted to Congress an- 
nually, or at such more frequent times as may appear to the commis- 
sion desirable, or at such times as Congress may require. 

Whenever in their judgment it may be advisable, in order to expe- 
dite construction, the Waterways Commission may order such construc- 
tion work as they may determine to be done under the immediate 
direction, by contract or otherwise, of the executive committee, in 
which case such work shall be paid for from the apportionment of the 
service or bureau or organization under which it would otherwise have 
been done, such transfer and application of any apportionment made by 
this act being hereby authorized. 

The Waterways Commission shall further have power to tempo- 
rarily provide for disbursements under this act, other than those above 
provided for, by transfers from one apportionment hereunder to an- 
other: Provided, however, That such transfers shall be equalized and 
the money so diverted restored to the apportionment from which it was 
transferred, as nearly as may be, within the period of 10 years covered 
by this act. 

The Waterways Commission may, if at any time it shall be in their 
judgment advisable, appoint from the public service additional mem- 
bers of the board of river regulation; and they may also create and 
appoint from the public service the members of subordinate boards or 
commissions to promote the purposes of this act and expedite and 
facilitate the administration thereof and operations and construction 
thereunder. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND OTHER AGENCIES. 


Sec. 3. That the board of river regulation shall, in all cases where 
possible and practicable, encourage, promote, and endeavor to secure 
the cooperation of States, municipalities, public and quasi public cor- 
porations, towns, counties, districts, communities, persons, and asso- 
ciations in the carrying out of the purposes and objects of this act and 
in making the investigations and doing all coordinative and constructive 
work provided for herein, and it shall in each case endeavor to secure 
the financial cooperation of States and of such local authorities, agen- 
cies, and organizations to an extent at least equal in amount to the 
sum expended by the United States; and it shall negotiate and perfect 
arrangements and plans for the apportionment of work, cost, and bene- 
fits according to the jurisdiction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, 
respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such 
portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as can 
be properly undertaken by the United States by virtue of its power to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce and promote the general wel- 
fare, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, 
and to the States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals such portion as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, 
and interests, and with a view to properly apportioning costs and bene- 
fits, and with a view to so uniting the plans and works of the United 
States within its jurisdiction, and of the States and municipalities, 
respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, communi- 
ties, and individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to 
secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways and 
water resources of the United States, 

The board may receive and use any funds or property donated or sub- 
scribed to it or in any way provided for cooperative work, but no moneys 
shall be expended under any arrangement for cooperation until the funds 
to be provided by all parties to such arrangement shall have been made 
available for disbursement. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENT INITIATIVE AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Sec. 4. That all things done under this act shall be done with a view 
not only to constructive cooperation, as herein provided, but also with 
the definite and specific object of enlarging the field of accomplishment 
contemplated by the act through promoting and encouraging independent 
initiative and construction by States, municipalities, districts, and other 
local agencies and organizations, and creating object lessons and build- 
ing models and making demonstrations that will have that effect and 
a and induce such supplemental and independent action and con- 
struction. 








CONFERENCE AND COOPERATION OF BUREAUS AND STATES. 


Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of said board to coordinate and 
bring into conference and cooperation the various scientific and construc- 
tive bureaus of the United States with each ether and with the repre- 
sentatives of States, municipalities, public and quasi-public corporations 
towns, counties, districts, communities, and associations, and of foreign 
nations on international streams, in the carrying out and accomplish- 
ment of all the provisions, purposes, and objects of this act. 

The board shall have authority to call upon and to bring into co- 
operation any other Federal department or bureau whose investigations or 
assistance may be found necessary to the carrying out of the provisions 
of this act, and the board is hereby authorized to defray the expenses 
of such investigations or assistance through a transfer of so much of its 
appropriation as may be necessary to the Federal department or bureau 
thus brought into cooperation. 


CORRELATION, COORDINATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY, 


Sec. 6. That the board shall harmonize and unify and bring into 
correlation and coordination the investigations made, and information, 
data, and facts collected and obtained by the various bureaus or offices 
of the Government relating to or connected with the matters and sub- 
jects referred to and the questions involved in this act, and to print, 
publish, and disseminate the same, and it shall exercise such general 
supervision as may be necessary to provide against duplication or un- 
necessary, inadequate, unrelated, or incomplete work in connection there- 
with, and shall make such recommendations to the Waterways Commis- 
sion as it may deem advisable at any time for the accomplishment of 
that end or in the interest of harmonious cooperation, efficiency, and 
economy in carrying out the purpeses of this act. The special function 
of the board at all times shall be to promote the adoption of the best 
and most approved methods and systems of investigation, administra- 
tion, construction, and operation, in carrying out such specific improve- 
ments, works, and projects as are authorized by this act, or which may 
be from time to time authorized by Congress, if within the scope of the 
work of the said board as herein set forth; and it shall further be the 
special function of the board to effect the largest possible saving as the 
result of the unification, correlation, and coordination of the work of 
the various bureaus in the investigations and administrative and con- 
structive work provided for in this act in accordance with existing law 
or with such provisions as Congress shall from time to time impose. 


REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES BY THE BOARD. 


Src. 7. That the functions of the board shall be to obtain full in- 
formation through its members concerning all proposed expenditures 
provided for within the scope of this act. Each bureau or service chief 
member shall report to the board the work proposed by the bureau or 
organization which he represents, and shall present full plans and esti- 
mates covering such proposed construction or action. The findings and 
conclusions of the board and plans adopted by it for construction and 
action shall be binding upon the members thereof in so far as may be 
consistent with existing laws. 


REFERENCES TO AND INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Sec. 8. That all matters involving apparent conflict with departmental 
authority, jurisdiction, or procedure, or as to which the board may 
desire suggestions or advice, shall be laid before the President, who may 
thereupon call into conference the Waterways Commission, and after 
consideration of such matters by the commission, suitable instructions 
shall be issued by the President to heads of departments with a view to 
securing unity of action along the lines approved by the President and 
the commission. 

EXECUTION OF PLANS AND WORK BY THE SEVERAL BUREAUS. 


Src. 9. That in the execution of all plans and duties intrusted or 
delegated to the several bureaus the respective chiefs thereof, acting 
under departmental regulations and procedure, shall execute the work 
according to the methods prescribed by law, the functions of the Board 
of River Regulation being those of a consulting and advisory body with 
power to make recommendations to the President and the Waterways 
Commission, and through the President to the heads of departments, 
with a view to effective coordination and cooperation as to all things 
proposed by this act, and to carry out such work as Congress shall from 
time to time. prescribe or has prescribed in this act. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANS FOR RIVER REGULATION, 


Sec. 10. That the Board of River Regulation shall develop, formulate, 
prepare, consider, and determine upon comprehensive plans for the con- 
servation, use, and development of the water and forest resources of 
the United States in such manner as will best regulate the flow of 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and the stage of water 
in inland waterways, and the confinement of all rivers and waterways 
at all times within fixed and established channels, and embracing, with 
that object, the construction of levees and revetments and all works 
necessary for the fixation of channels and flood protection, drainage, 
and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands; water storage ia 
natural and artificial reservoirs; the beneficial use of waters for irri- 
gation and for all domestic, municipal, and industrial purposes; the 
maintenance and development of underground water supplies-and the 
storage of water in the ground and in irrigated lands and undergrouad 
reservoirs; the enlargement of the areas and raising of the levels of the 
ground waters; the construction of flood-water canals, by-passes, and 
restraining dams; the control and regulation of drainage and the re- 
plenishment of streams by return seepage; the perpetuation of forests 
and maintenance of woodland cover as sources of stream flow; the pre- 
vention of denudation and erosion; the protection of channels and har- 
bors from eroded soil materials; the clarification of streams; the 
utilization of water power; the prevention of the pollution of streams 
and rivers; the sanitary disposal of sewage and purification of water 
supplies; the best distribution of forests, woodlands, and other growth, 
and of cultivated and irrigated areas in their relation to river flow; the 
protection of forested and woodland areas from destruction by fire or 
insects; the reforestation of denuded areas; the planting of forests and 
establishment of forest plantations; the preservation and planting of 
woodlands and any other growth and protective cover on watersheds; 
the increase and development of the porosity and absorbent qualities 
and storage capacity of the soil upon which rain or snow may fall; 
the making and furnishing of plans for flood-water storage and other 
works for irrigation and power for farms, towns, and villages; the ac- 

uisition, subdivision, and settlement in small, intensively cultivated 
arms of lands for water storage by irrigation; the building of the 
irrigation systems for such lands, including reservoirs, dams, canals, 
ditches, and all necessary works; the protection of farms, villages, 
towns, and municipalities from damage by freshets and overflow; an 
the impounding of flood waters in artificial lakes and storage reservoirs 






















































to prevent floods and overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in 
levees, and to regulate the flow of streams and reenforce such flow 
during drought and low-water periods, the ultimate object of all such 
work being to regulate and, so far as possible, standardize the flow of 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and in the accomplish- 
ment of that object to induce and secure the cooperation of States, 
municipalities, districts, counties, towns, and other local agencies and 
organizations. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to give especial attention’ to the acquisition from 
foreign countries and from all sources of all obtainable knowledge 
concerning the problems involved in the work of the board and to dif- 
fuse and disseminate the same, and to establish and maintain a 
Museum of Water and Forest Resources in which such knowledge shall 
be placed before the people, with object legsons illustrating the dis- 
astrous consequences that have resulted from the neglect of such con- 
servation and particularly the failure to conserve the forest and water 
resources in other countries of the world, and to utilize the resources 
of the institution under his charge, which may be available for that 
purpose, to aid in the education of the public in the elements of knowl- 
edge which lead to the successful regulation of water and of the flow of 
rivers and the use of water in connection with agriculture and the 
intensive cultivation of land, and in connection with all other in- 
dustries. 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to collate and bring together for the information of the board 
the results of all investigations with reference to soil and the produc- 
tion of crops through the use of water as a fertilizer and stimulant to 
plant growth, and of the relation of water in excess or deficiency to 
suecessful crop production. He shall recommend for the consideration 
of the board such further investigations as may properly be conducted 
in connection with the purposes for which the board is created and 
which shall lead to the largest and most valuable results being obtained 
through the use of water in connection with successful plant growth 
and increased crop production, and the establishment of a national 
system for the information of the people in the intensive cultivation of 
small tracts of land, with a view to increasing food production and 
thereby reducing the cost of living and encouraging suburban and 
rural settlement and homemaking, and the beneficial use of water in 
connection therewith as an ultimate influence for river regulation in 
aid of interstate commerce. 


FOREST SERVICE. 


Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the Forester of the Department 
of Agriculture to present to the board all essential facts bearing upon 
the relation of forests to the various problems under consideration and 
the value and importance of forests and woodland and other growth 
and their proper control and extension and protection from fire; also 
such facts as may be essential to the proper enlargement of forested 
areas for the protection of watersheds and the maintenance of the flow 
of rivers during the low-water season and the prevention of denudation 
and erosion, with consequent silting up of waterways and harbors, and 
to prepare and present to the board comprehensive plans for the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire and other destructive agencies. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Sec. 14. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Geological 
Survey to recommend to the board appropriate surveys and examina- 
tions, and upon proper approval cause to be executed topographic sur- 
veys of each drainage basin, these being planned with reference to the 
work contemplated by the board and the immediate demands and needs 
of the board. Such surveys shall include and show in addition to the 
topography the character of all lands embraced therein, and it shall be 
his duty to classify the same and designate the best use to which said 
lands may be devoted in carrying out the provisions of this act. The 
topographic maps shall be of such scale as will bring out the existence 
of feasible storage or reservoir sites. He shall make such additional 
surveys of specific localities as may be required by the constructing 
engineers, and in such surveys he shall establish monuments based on 
geodetic horizontal and vertical control. The surveys shall be of such 
nature as to provide adequate bases for geologic investigation and engi- 
neering works. He shall also cause measurements to be made of the 
flow of streams at such places as may be designated by the board as 
yielding restlts of largest importance in the discussion of the prob- 
ems in hand and the execution of proposed engineering works, and 
shall carry on such studies in river pollution and purification, in 
water-power possibilities, and other stream investigations as the board 
may designate. It shall be his further duty to examine all forested 
lands or lar 1s intended to be afforested or reforested which it is pro- 
posed to purchase under this act, and to report whether the control 
and use of such lands will influence the preservation of water supplies 
or stream flow or tend to regulate the flow of navigable rivers on whose 
watersheds they are located. 















































RECLAMATION SERVICE, 


Sec. 15. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Reclamation 
Service to bring before the board the results attained in the construc- 
tion of works of irrigation and reclamation throughout the arid and 
semiarid regions of the United States and the application of the ex- 
perience thus obtained to the conditions existing in the more humid 
sections of the United States. He shall extend the surveys and inves- 
tigations and construction of irrigation works such as are authorized 
in the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, throughout 
the United States and including reclamation of land by drainage as 
well as by irrigation: Provided, however, That no part of the fund 
created by the act of June 17, 1902, shall be expended for this pur- 
pose. Such further investigations and construction and operations in 
States and Territories other than those covered by the original act 
above referred to and amendments thereto shall be made in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as shall be established by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and shall be subject to such of the terms, provisions, 
and requirements of said reclamation act as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shali determine are to be made applicable thereto, but ‘shall be at 
the expense of the river-regulation fund created by this act. and ex- 
penditures from said last-mentioned fund may be similarly made in any 
State or Territory. He shall construct, operate, and maintain, until 
otherwise provided by law, such irrigation and drainage works and sys- 
tems as the board may determine are needed for the regulation of the 
streams and rivers and the improvement of agricultural conditions, or 
for the proper control, disposition, and utilization of sewage or other 
waste waters which, without such regulation, would. pollute the 
streams or injuriously affect the health or prosperity of the community. 
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He shall also present to the board proposed plans for cooperation with 
irrigation or drainage projects or enterprises constructed, initiated, or 
contemplated by States, districts, municipalities, corporations, associa- 
tions, or individuals, and shall negotiate agreements for coordinating 


and making more useful works already in existence or proposed through 


their incorporation into more effective systems. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Sec. 16. That the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
shall present to the board all proposed plans for works proposed to be 
built under this act which the Waterways Commission shall determine 
are to be built under his supervision, including plans for levees, dikes, 
revetments, dams, canals, cut-offs, spillways, controlled outlets, fiood- 
water channels, and wasteways, bank-protective and channel-fixation 
works, reservoirs or basins for the storage of flood waters for flood 
prevention and river control, or works for which examinations and sur- 
veys have been made by or with the cooperation of States, municipali- 
ties, or districts, and which it is sought to have constructed under this 
act, together with such facts and data as may be required for the con- 
struction of such works, or any of them, for the regulation of the flow 
of rivers. He shall also construct, operate, and maintain such levees. 
flood-protection, channel-fixation, and bank-protective works as are built 
in accordance with this act and also such reservoirs as are so built 
for the storage of water to control and regulate the flow of rivers, and 
to reenforce such flow in scasons of low water and to prevent floods 
and protect lands and communities from overflow as may be determined 
by the Waterways Commission: Provided, however, That the provisions 
of this section shall be so administered as in no way to supersede or 
conflict with any specific provisions which Congress shall from time to 
time make by way of appropriations other than such as are made by 
this act for work and improvements to be performed or maintained by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, but that all work pre- 
scribed under this section shall be supplemental to and coordinated 
with the work as specifically prescribed by Congress in other acts. 

DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the members of the board of 
river regulation appointed by the President and constituting the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of river regulation, as hereinbefore 
provided, under the direction of the chairman of the board to consider, 
prepare, and present to the board comprehensive plans providing for 
the best utilization of the water resources of the United States in con- 
nection with river regulation, flood prevention and protection, and the 
increase of the flow of rivers in low-water seasons and the maintenance 
at all times of a navigable stage of water in the waterways of the 
United States, and providing also for the coordination of and coopera- 
tion between rail and water routes and transportation, and the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and protection of terminals and transfer sites 
and facilities for transshipment between rail and water routes, and to 
adjust all the plans contemplated for the projects constructed under 
this act to the ultimate purpose of regulating and standardizing the 
flow of the rivers and inland waterways of the United States, in aid 
of interstate commerce as aforesaid; and further to give expert advice 
to the board in its consideration of details, problems, and projects; and 
it shall be their special duty to constantly promote and stimulate 
harmonious and effective cooperation between the different bureaus and 
services of the National Government and between the Nation and 
States, municipalities, and other local agencies in working out construc- 
tive plans under this act; and it shall further be their duty to examine 
and study the plans presented to the board for consideration, with the 
view of promoting the fullest possible measure of efficiency and econ- 
omy in administration and construction, and avoiding all duplication in 
the work of the respective bureaus. 

EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AMONG WATERWAY SYSTEMS, 

Sec. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act regard must 
be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable apportionment and con- 
temporaneous execution of the works and projects contemplated under 
this act among the several waterways systems of the United States. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the Appalachian and Atlantic region, including the territory within 
the drainage basins of all rivers flowing into the Mississippi River 
below the Ohio River or into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi 
River or into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall 
tioned to the drainage basin of the Ohio River. 

Not fess than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the drainage basin of the Mississippi River above St. Louis and the 
territory included in the drainage basins of the rivers draining into 
Canada or into the Great Lakes or into the Mississippi River from the 
east between East St. Louis and Cairo, Ill. 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
territory lying between the Atchafalaya River, the Mississippi River, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and including the Atchafalaya River as a flood- 
water outlet for the Mississippi River, and including the controlling 
works necessary for such use of said Atchafalaya River, and all levees 
and bank-protective works, cut-offs, and auxiliary flood-water channels 
necessary to control and prevent all overflows from said Atchafalaya 
River which shall in this respect be regarded as in the same class with 
the Mississippi River and entitled to the same recognition in the matter 
of levee construction and floed protection for adjacent territory as the 

Mississippi River. 
— — cua $10,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the territory included in the drainage basins of the Missouri River 
and other rivers, bayous, and waterways flowing into the Mississippi 
River from the west below St. Louis or flowing or debouching directly 
or through connecting waterways into the Gulf of Mexico west of the 

C laya River. 

“or hen than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years shall be apportioned 
to the territory including the drainage basin of the Colorado River, 
and extending on the west to the crest of the watersheds draining into 
the Pacific Gcean, and on the north to the drainage basin of the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers; not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 
years to the drainage basins of the rivers flowing through or into the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys or into the Pacific Ocean in Cali 
fornia : and not less than $5,000,000 annually for 10 years to the drain- 
age basins of the Columbia and Snake Rivers and other rivers flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean in Oregon and Washington. 

The drainage basin of every river above mentioned shall be under- 
stood to include all the tributaries and source streams of such rivers. 

REPLENISHMENT OF RIVER-REGULATION FUND BY BOND ISSURB. 


Sec. 19. That the President is authorized. whenever the current 
revenues are insufficient to provide the $60,000,000 annually appro- 
priated for the river-regulation fund, to make up the delicieney in such 


be appor- 
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fund by the issue and sale of United States bonds, bearing interest at 
a rate not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and 







oo 
running for a period not exceeding 30 years. 





















APPROPRIATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT, 








Sec. 20. That the moneys hereby annually appropriated in section 1 
of this act shall. supject to all the provisions of this act, be appor- 
tioned and expended by the services and bureaus herein named in car- 
rying out the purposes and provisions of this act and under the direc- 
tion of the heads of the respective departments and in accordance with 
existing laws and regulations or such modifications thereof as may be 
made from time to time in accordance with the general system or sys- 
tems proposed by the board and approved by the Waterways Commis- 
sion in the following sums annually, which shall be available until 
expended for the following purposes: 

For the Smithsonian Institution, for obtaining information and ma- 
terial relating to the subjects covered by this act in the United States 
and foreign countries,.and publishing and distributing the same to the 
people of the United States, and for the establishment and maintenance 
of a museum of water and forest resources, and for any other pur- 
poses mentioned or referred to in section 11 of this act, $1,000,000. 

For the Bureau of Flant Industry, for the increase and development 
of the porosity and absorbent qualities and storage capacity of the 
soil upon which rain or snow may fall in order that its run-off may 
be in that way checked and the water absorbed into the earth, and to 
that end for the establishment and maintenance of garden schools and 
demonstration garden farms, and instruction in intensive cultivation 
and the use of water for irrigation therein and in rural industrial 
communities, and for investigations and instruction with reference to 
terracing and methods of cultivation adapted to preventing erosion on 
hillside slopes, and with reference to the use of water as a fertilizer 
and stimulant to plant growth in all ways, and the adoption of all 
methods of agriculture that will increase the porosity and absorbent 
qualities of the soil and check surface wash or erosion or sudden run- 
off and thereby tend to prevent the formation of floods, and for the 
acquisition of lands that may be required for such purposes, and for 
aby other purposes mentioned or referred to in section 12 of this act, 
$6,000,000. 

For the Geological Survey, for topographic surveys and the meas- 
urement of streams and other hydrographic and hydrologic works, and 
for the examination of lands intended to be purchased under this act, 
and for any other things required by the board to be done in connection 
with any investigation or construction done under this act, $3,000,000. 
_ For the Reclamation Service, for the reclamation of lands by either 
irrigation or drainage, or both, and for the building of irrigation and 
drainage systems to aid in the regulation or equalization of the flow of 
rivers and their tributaries and source streams through the conserva- 
tion, utilization, and ground storage of waters in irrigated or drained 
lands, and for the acquisition and improvement by irrigation or drainage 
of specific tracts of land for intensive cultivation and settlement, and 
for the building of canals and ditches, and carrying to completion any 
and all methods of utilizing water for irrigation as a means for water 
conservation or river regulation, and for any other purpose mentioned or 
referred to in section 15 of this act, $20,000,000. 

_ For the Forest Service, (a) for the protection from fire and insect 
infestation of national forests, where such protection is essential to 
the preservation and maintenance of water supplies, and for the 
acquisition of lands within or near existing national forests or other 
lands which are necessary to the adequate protection of water supplies, 
and for building the necessary roads, trails, fire lines, fire-protection sta- 
tions, telephone lines, and for any and all other things required for such 
fire protection, including the fighting of fires and the employment of 
forest guards and rangers, $3,000,000. 

, {b) For the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of all 
rivers and streams, and for the organization and maintenance of a 
system of fire protection on any private or State forest lands situated 
upon the watersheds of such rivers or streams, in cooperation with any 
State or group of States, in the manner provided for in an act entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of rivers,” known 
as the Appalachian National Forest Act, and also in direct cooperation 
with cities. counties. towns, villages, and other owners of woodlands 
and forested areas on watersheds, and wherever essential to the preser- 
vation of water supplies and for the protection of such forested water- 
sheds and areas from insect infestation, $1,000,000. 

(c) For the protection, perpetuation, enlargement, maintenance, 
regulation, and control of water supplies by the establishment and main- 
tenance of forest nurseries. the planting or replanting of forests, the 
reforestation of denuded areas,,/the carrying out of silvicultural im- 
provements in the national forests, and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of forest plantations and parks and the acquisition of lands there- 
for to provide instruction in the planting and care of trees and forests 
for the purpose of awakening and maintaining a local interest in and 
knowledge of the relation of forests to the preservation of water sup- 
plies and stream flow, $1,000,000. 

(d) For the acquisition of forest lands by and through the National 
Forest Reservation Commission as and in the manner provided for in 
the Appalachian National Forest act above referred to, subject to all the 
conditions and requirements contained in said act, $5,000,000. 

Provided, That the provisions of the said Appalachian National For- 
est act shall, after the expiration thereof by limitation, still continue 
and be in force with reference to all moneys made available for expend 
iture thereunder by this act, either for fire protection or for the acqui- 
sition of forest lands. 

For the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for building bank 
protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the banks and conse- 
quent cavivg, and to control the river and hold it in a permanently 
fixed and established channel, and for building and maintaining levees, 
revetments, dikes, walls, embankments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, cut- 
offs, spiliways, controlled outlets, drainage canals, flood-water canals 
and channels, weir dams, sill dams, restraining dams, impounding 
basins, and bank protective works for river regulation, and, as a means 
to that end, the building of works for reclamation, drainage, and flood 
protection, and for building reservoirs and artificial lakes and basins for 
the storage of flood waters to prevent and protect against floods and 
overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and to regulate 
the flow of source streams, rivers and waterways, and reenforce such 
fiow during drought and low-water periods, and for the operation and 
maintenance of the same, $20,000,000. 
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RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, be made the un- 
finished business for Monday, December 8, 1913, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, is that the Alaska railroad 
bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the request of the Senator from 
Oregon? . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Simply that the bill be set for a day 
during the next regular session. 

Mr. BURTON. What day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On Monday, Deeember 8, at 2 o’clock 


. mm 

Mr. BURTON. And that it be then taken up for consideration? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That it be taken up for consideration. 
I have talked with a number of Senators about it 

Mr. BURTON. And that it be made the unfinished business 
for that time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

- Mr. BURTON. I thought the request was for this session. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; for the next session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is made. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WILDER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. Witt1aM HENRY WILDER, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Massachusetts, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the rsolutions, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 11, 1913. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 


death of Hon. W1LL1AM H. WILDER, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts. 


Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 


poe of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
‘uneral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps aS may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary cxpense in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in the absence of the Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts, I offer the following resolutions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 180) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WILLIAM HENRY WILDER, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the Housé of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed under the second reso- 
lution as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Lopar, Mr. 
WEEKs, Mr. Myers, Mr. WatsH, Mr. McLEAN, and Mr. CATRON. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN, OF NEW YORK. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. Timotuy D. Svutttvan, late a Representative 
from the State of New York, and transmitted resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 13, 1913. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 


death of: Hon. Timoruy D, SULLIVAN, a Representative from the State 
of New York. 
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Resolved. That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

eral. 
eee eoieel, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expense in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the resolutions which I send to 
the desk and ask for their present consideration. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 181) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. TrmotHy D, SULLIVAN, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. . 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed under the second reso- 
lution as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. O’GoRMAN, 
Mr. Root, Mr. Swanson, Mr. MArtTiINE of New Jersey, Mr. 
JAMES, and Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representatives, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, Septem- 
ber 18, 1913, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


NOMINATION. 
Exccutive nomination received by the Senate September 15, 1913. 
MINISTER. 


William Hayne Leavell, of Mississippi, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Guate- 
mala, vice R. S. Reynolds Hitt, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 15, 
1913. 


CONSULS. 


Walter H. Schulz to be consul at Nantes, France. 
Henry P. Starrett to be consul at Cartagena, Colombia. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
John W. Davis, Arkansas City. 
MISSOURI. 
E. H. Smith, Charleston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September 15, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thou givest, O God our Father, and Thou takest away. None 
can stay Thy hand. Thou art almighty and doest all things well. 
Again this House has been called upon to. record the death of 
another of its Members, one who was born and grew up under 
the most adverse circumstances of life, and yet made for himself 
a place in State and Nation—a virile mind and a big heart, a 
heart that went out to the man down and out, the widow and 
the orphan, the poor, the hungry, the sick, and the needy in 
deeds of brotherly love and kindness. May the noble in his 
character be an inspiration to others and solace to those who 
knew and loved him. The body perishes, but the soul lives on, 
we dare to hope, under brighter skies and more favorable en- 
vironments. So may we live, so may we die, in the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 13, 
1913, was read and approved. 

THE WEATHER BUREAU, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the other day, in the consideration 
of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill I offered some criticism 
of the Weather Bureau which the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
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informs me was based on a misapprehension. I took certain 
dates according to the newspapers, and if those dates had been 
correct the criticism that I offered would have been well 
founded. ‘The Chief of the Weather Bureau informs me that 
the dates in the newspapers were not correct; hence the criti- 
cism is not well founded, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
read the letter from the Chief of the Weather Bureau, because 
I do not desire to do any man an injustice. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 


Washington, D. C., September 11, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 


House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. MANN: Referring to your remarks in the House on the 5th 
instant in relation to the action of the Weather Bureau in connection 
with the storm of the 3d instant on the North Carolina coast, as re- 
reported on pages 4315 and 4316 of the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 5, 1913, I beg to invite your attention to the fact that the 
— report last quoted in your remarks bears the wrong date (Septem- 
er 4), as the actual report was dated September 3. The storm men- 
tioned occurred between midnight and daybreak of September 3, not 
September 4. The bulletin of the Weather Bureau, dated 8 p. m., 
September 3, stated the conditions correctly, as the storm had then 
passed inland and the high winds had subsided several hours before. 
The first warnings regarding the storm were sent out at 9.10 p. m. of 
September 1, so that at least 36 hours’ notice was given. 

I am sure that you will be glad to know that “ the new management 


of the Weather Bureau” was not “asleep at the switch”. in this 
instance, 


Very respectfully, C. F. Marvin, Chief of Bureau. 
CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for consideration of the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. There is no business of that 
kind, however. The Chair will take this occasion to make a 
statement in the interest of a good many Members. Several 
Members have asked the Chair when the five-minute debate on 
the currency bill will end—that is, they desire to know when 
the vote will be taken upon the bill. A good many other Mem- 
bers have also asked about the time the conference report upon 
the tariff bill will be up for consideration. The information 
of the Chair is that in all human probability the conference re- 
port will be in the House by Friday next at the latest. 

The way to expedite the debate under the five-minute rule 
on the currency bill, the Chair will take the privilege of inform- 
ing Members, is for Members to be here and to keep a quorum 
present. [Applause.] Every gentleman here desires to get 
through with these two matters, no difference how he stands as 
to them, as quickly as possible. Any Member has the right to 
raise the point of no quorum, and when some people get rubbed 
the wrong way of the hide they are inclined to raise it. 

CURRENCY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) 
to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the currency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 2. That within 90 days after the passage of this act, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as “ the 
reserve bank organization committee,” shall designate from among 
the reserve and central reserve cities now authorized by law a number 
of such cities to be known as Federal reserve cities, and shall divide the 
continental United States into districts, each district to contain one 
of such Federal reserve cities: Provided, That the districts shall be 
apportioned with due regard to the convenience and customary course 
of business of the community and shall not necessarily coincide with 
the area of such State or States as may be wholly or in part included 
in any given district. The districts thus created may be readjusted 
and new districts may from time to time be created by the Federal 
reserve board hereinafter established, acting upon a joint application 
made by not less than 10 member banks desiring to be organized into 
a new district. The districts thus constituted shall be known as Fed- 
eral reserve districts and shall be designated by number according to 
the pleasure of the organization committee, and_ no Federal reserve 
district shall be abolished nor the location of a Federal reserve bank 


changed except upon the application of three-fourths of the member 
banks of such district. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is divided into various sec- 
tions, and the various sections are subdivided into paragraphs. 
Should amendments be offered at the end of the sections to any 
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of the paragraphs in the sections or at the end of each para- 


graph? I think the usual custom is to offer amendments at the 
end of the section. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the inquiry made by the 
gentleman from Illinois is very pertinent. This bill is so drawn 
that frequently if you desire to offer an amendment to a particu- 
lar paragraph it might change several paragraphs in the section 
in which the paragraph is to be found. I suggest that it might 
be better by unanimous consent to consider the bill by sections 
instead of by paragraphs. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say that the bill 
be read by sections and that the amendments be proposed to the 
sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s understanding is that it has 
been the custom heretofore in the consideration of bills to read 
the entire section befere amendments are offered, except in 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is not always the case, but that was 
the rule the other day, and just so we lose no rights, that is all 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that would be the rule in the 
consideration of this bill, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. If I under- 
stand, the Chair holds that amendments offered may be offered 
to the paragraph within the entire section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes. After the section is read by the 
Clerk, then amendments can be offered to any paragraph in the 
section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the five-minute rule, as ap- 
plied to individual Members, will go to each individual para- 
graph and not to the section. 

Mr. BORLAND. Each amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Each amendment will be under the five- 
minute rule, pro and con. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For instance, on the first paragraph of the 
bill a gentleman moves to strike out the last word in that para- 
graph, the five-minute rule will apply to the motion on that 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The object of striking out the last word 
is usually for the purpose of making some inquiry of the Chair, 
and I do not presume the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
insist too strenuously on the 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then there is just one last word in the first 
section and not many last words. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The organization committee shall, in accordance with regulations to 
be established by itself, proceed to organize in each of the reserve 
cities designated as hereinbefore specified a Federal reserve bank. 
Each such Federal reserve bank shall include in its title the name of 
the city in which it is situated, as “ Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
eago,” etc. The total number of reserve cities designated by the 
organization committee shall be not less than 12, and the organization 
committee shall be authorized to employ counsel and expert aid, to 
take testimony, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to make such investigations as may be deemed necessary by the 
said committee for the purpose of determining the reserve cities to be 
designated and organizing the reserve districts hereinbefore provided. 

Every national bank located within a given district shall be required 
to subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that 
district a sum equal to 20 per cent of the capital stock of such na- 
tional bank fully paid in and unimpaired, one-fourth of such sub- 
scription to be paid in cash and one-fourth within 60 days after said 
subscription is made. The remainder of the subseription or any part 
thereof shall become a liability of the subscriber, subject to call and 
payment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the 
Federal reserve bank under such terms and in accordance with such 
regulations as the board of directors of said Federal reserve bank may 
prescribe: Provided, That no Federal reserve bank shall be organized 
with a paid-up and unimpaired capital at the time of beginning business 
less in amount than $5,000,000. The organization committee shall have 
power to appoint such assistants and incur such expenses in carrying 
out the provisions of this act as it shall deem necessary, and such ex- 
penses shall be payable by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the sum of 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the payment of such expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 19, by striking out the word “subscriber” and 
inserting the words “ member banks.” 

Amend, page 3, line 24, by striking out the words “be organized” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ commence business.’”’ 


Amend, pages 3 and 4, by striking out, in line 25, the words “at a 
time,” and on page 4, line 1, the words “ of beginning business.” 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. MADDEN. 





will report the committee 





Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota, a mem- 
ber of the committee, will be recognized, and the Clerk will re- 
port his amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. LinpBEerGH to section 2, on page 3: 

“Im line 13 strike out the word ‘twenty’ and in lieu thereof insert 
the word ‘ten’; and in line 14, after the word ‘stock,’ insert ‘ and 
surplus’; and in line 15 strike out ‘one-fourth’ and insert ‘ one- 
tenth’; and in line 16 strike out the word ‘ one-fourth’ and insert the 
word ‘one-tenth’; and im line 17 strike out the word ‘sixty’ and 
insert ‘ thirty’ and add a comma after the word ‘ days’ and insert ‘ one- 
tenth in 60 days, one-tenth in 90 days, and one-tenth in 120 days’; 
and in line 25 strike out the words ‘paid-up and unimpaired’ and 
insert the word ‘ subscribed,’ ”’ 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering 
this amendment is to levy the assessment not only upon the 
capital but upon the surplus. The surplus of a bank is as much 
a part of the capital as the capital itself. It serves the same 
purpose in business, and if this organization is going to be 
applied to the banks they should pay in the proportion to the 
advantages they get. If it is a disadvantage to them, they 
should pay in proportion to the advantages they get. If it is a 
disadvantage to them, they should be assessed in accordance 
with the amount of capital and surplus they have. As a 
matter of fact, the banks in the larger cities, and especially the 
older cities, have a much larger surplus as compared with the 
banks in the newer sections of the country and the country 
banks, and it is no more fair, in fact it is absolutely right, that 
the assessments which are made should be made upon both the 
capital and the surplus. 

Take, for instance, the city of New York. The capital of the 
37 national banks of the city of New York is $120,200,000 The 
surplus in those same banks is $128,255,000. That is, they have 
more surplus than they have capital. In Boston the surplus of 
the national banks is about double the amount of their capital. 
There is every reason why they should pay their assessment 
upon both the surplus and the capital. 

Now, take for instance the first 37 national banks I find listed 
in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the State of 
Minnesota, and which banks, I think, would be about the aver- 
age of banks generally in agricultural districts, the capital is 
$1,425,000. The surplus of those same banks is only $458,615. 
I think that would be about the proportion to the country in 
general, and this levying of the assessment upon the capital 
alone gives the advantage to the larger banks, and yet they pay 
less in proportion to the amount of eapital that they have 
invested—that is, including the surplus—and it ought to be 
regular, so that every bank would pay in proportion to the 
eapital it has in business. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Certainly. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I would like to inquire whether or not 
if this percentage is levied on the surplus it would not encourage 
the banks to dissipate the surplus, and they would charge it 
over to profit and loss or put it in some other account, or dis- 
tribute it to the stockholders? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. They can not distribute the surplus that 
is already put in the surplus account without some action that 
would be taken notice of by the authorities, of course. 

Mr. BUTLER. Could not the board of directors make the 
distribution? 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH.., I will. 

Mr. ADAIR. I wanted to suggest that under the national 
banking law national banks are required to carry so much 
surplus, but all above that they can dispose of any time they 
desire to do so by the board of directors declaring a dividend, 
if they desire. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is true; but, nevertheless, as long 
as they keep that in the business, they should pay an assess- 
ment upon it in the same way that they do upon the capital. 
As a matter of fact, whenever they take that surplus out their 
subscription would be automatically reduced under the provi- 
sions of this act. The money would be paid back to them in the 
proportion subscribed, which would be perfectly just. 

Mr. ADAIR. Of course, that is true; but they could increase 
the surplus by increasing the assessment on the stock. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. But that would not do away with the 
objection. By keeping the assessment of 10 per cent on the 
capital and surplus would produce aboug the same amount of 
capital for the Federal reserve banks. 

Now, there is one other amendment that is included in the 
same proposition I have made, and that is in regard to the time 
the banks are to begin business. Under the provisions of this 
act they can not begin business until $5,000,000 has been paid in. 
My amendment calls for the payment of these assessments over 
a longer period of time than is provided in the act itself. As 
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was stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burxtey], in 
order to put this organization into operation there would have 
to be something like $260.000,000 of rediscounts at the very 
start; that is, the banks can not start these Federal reserve 
banks without rediscounting to the extent of $260,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Linpbercu] has expired. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If these assessments are distributed over 
a longer period, not so much money will be required immedi- 
ately to start-in the business. Less rediscount will then be 
necessary and there will not be quite so much danger of a 
stringency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr, LINDBERGH. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman only 
presses his amendment to reduce 20 per cent to 10 per cent in 
case of adding the surplus to the capital? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is the idea. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the surplus is not inserted as a part to 
be computed, he would then say that 20 per cent should 
remain? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not think that much capital is 
necessary, but I have not attempted to obtain an amendment 
upon that. I realize that a caucus has tied up the 20 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman only proposes the lower 
per centum in view of taking in the surplus? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; and graduating the time of pay- 
ment over a longer period of time, in order to enable the banks 
to adjust themselves to this new condition. That would be the 
effect of the amendment that I have proposed, if adopted. 

‘Then, in changing the words “paid up and unimpaired” to 
“subscribe,” that would enable the Federal reserve banks to 
start business on subscriptions properly made, and would not 
require that the full amount of $5,000,000 should be paid in 
before business were begun. As a matter of fact, there is no 
reason why the banks should not begin business before the full 
$5,000,000 has been paid in, provided that the organization is 
complete in other respects. They can go ahead with their busi- 
ness and transact it, and adjust themselves to these conditions 
as the organization develops. 

Those are the purposes for which I have offered the amend- 
ment. The assessment of 20 per cent on the capital stock 
alone is manifestly unjust to the country banks and the smaller 
banks in general. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
supporting the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LINDBERGH ]. 

National banks have a liability. That liability is upon their 
capital stock. The greater banks of the country have estab- 
lished the custom of building ur an immense surplus and carry- 
ing along with the surplus the undivided profits as loanable 
funds. Now, while the capital, the surplus, and the un- 
divided profits are all loanable funds, the liability of the 
national bank, the liability of the shareholders of the national 
bank, is on the capital stock. The great banks of New York 
City have built up their business to the point where, in the 
aggregate, their surplus exceeds their capital stock. That is, 
they have increased their capacity to loan without increasing 
the liability of the shareholders. 

Out among the country banks there is no such condition. 
The surpluses there are not large, and the liability of the 
shareholder in a country bank is usually what it was in the 
beginning considered proportionally to the loanable funds. 
This bill provides that the assessment on the country bank and 
on the city bank included in the federal reserve bank shall be 
the same—20 per cent on the capital stock. I think—and I do 
not think there is any good argument against it—that the 
assessment should be on the capital stock and on the surplus. 

If you are to treat the great banks of New York City and the 
little country banks out over the country equitably you must do 
that thing. And, depend upon it, it will be done eventually. It 
may be voted down in this committee. It probably will, under 
the leadership of the reporting committee. But this bill will 
never pass the American Congress with this provision standing 
as it is written in this bill now. It is unfair to the country 
banks. I appeal to this committee not to wait upon the Senate, 
not to wait until some subsequent date, but to meet this issue 
here squarely, regardless of partisan feelings or obligation, re- 
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gardless of some supposed pledge to a secret caucus. Meet this 
matter squarely. Treat the little country: banks as fairly, as 
equitably as you treat the New York City banks, and base the 
assessment on both the capital and surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the committee has met this prop- 
osition, and there is no unfairness in the provision of the bill 
as it stands. Not only has the committee met the proposition, 
but it has thoroughly discussed it in all its aspects. It was con- 
sidered that the surplus of the bank was so variable a quantity 
that it was not at all necessary to make the alteration sug- 
gested. I do not think it will be done here, and I do not think 
it will be done elsewhere. We do not desire that it shall be 
done, and we do not think it will be wise to do it. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to know why the gentleman 
does not consider it wise to make this assessment on capital and 
surplus? 

Mr. GLASS. I have just said that the surplus of a bank is 
subject to variation at all times. The surplus is one thing to- 
day and it may be another thing to-morrow, and it may be still 
another thing the day after that. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. - Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Virginia yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota ? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. As a matter of fact, whenever a bank 
decreases its capital or increases its capital, in either case the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank will be adjusted 
accordingly? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Would not the same rule apply to the 
surplus if they increased it or decreased it? Would not the 
stock of the Federal reserve bank be adjusted according to that 
change? 

Mr. GLASS. Except, as I have said, the variation in the 
capital of a bank is vastly less than the variation in the surplus. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is true; but if you adopted this rule, 
the amount of the surplus would not fluctuate so much, would it? 

Mr. GLASS. That is conjectural. I ask for a vote, Mr. 
Speaker. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. SISSON rose. 

Mr. SISSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
was appealing for recognition when the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Guass]. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. I object. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There are several substantive propositions 
in this amendment. Are we to vote on all the propositions in 
it, or on only one? 

Mr. MANN. On all of them, unless somebody demands a 
division of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. No one has demanded a division of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only one of them has been discussed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am going to discuss the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 
moves to strike out the last word. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of this amendment and had intended to offer an amendment in 
substantially the same language. Only one branch of this 
amendment has been discussed, and I propose to give my atten- 
tion to a discussion of the other proposition. 

Gentlemen have stated here repeatedly on this floor that the 
national banks were not willing to come in under this bill. That 
has been disputed; but whatever may be said, at least it must 
be conceded that a large number of the national banks are un- 
willing to comply with its provisions. My colleague [Mr. Prouty] 
has stated that they could not lawfully be compelled to go in 
under this bill. Be that as it may, the bill proposes to force 
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them to do so; and such being the situation, it becomes impor- 
tant to consider what will be the result of its compelling pro- 
visions. 

In order to take up this matter I shall have to give the House 
a few figures, but they will be so few that any Member can 
carry them in his head for the purpose of considering this ques- 
tion. 

‘The payments to be made in 60 days under this bill as a sub- 
scription to the capital stock amount to $105,000,000. Immedi- 
ately upon the organization of the reserve banks the national 
banks are required to carry and have as a reserve in these banks 
8 per cent of the total deposits of the national banks, amounting 
to about $200,000,000. So the total amount of cash to be put 
into these banks when they start is about $3800,000,000. Now, 
the total amount of cash on hand in all the national banks is 
only about $950,000,000. I am giving it now in averages and 
can not tell. the exact amount to-day. No one expects and no 
one claims, ‘as I understand, that the country banks will put 
up one dollar %f this $300,000.000. I do not think anybody 
expects that the reserve city banks will put it up. The country 
banks will, of course, draw their checks or drafts for this 
amount on the reserve city banks for the amount that they are 
compelled to subscribe of capital and deposit, and the reserve 
city banks in turn will draw their checks or drafts on the cen- 
tral reserve banks. The central reserve banks have only about 
$450,000,000 in cash. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. If I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, he stated that the national banks would refuse to go 
into this scheme. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I did not so state. I said that 
it was certain some of them were unwilling to go into it. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I should like to ask the gentleman if 
he does not think the prestige it would give the national banks 
would be an inducement for them to go in? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That has nothing to do with my argu- 
ment. When they put the screws on the national banks under 
this bill, what I am trying to determine is whether they will 
squeeze out the necessary amount called for by the bill. That is 
what I am trying to get at at this time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What provision of the bill forces them to 
go in? They can stay out if they want to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will not discuss that, either. 

Mr. BUTLER. They would not longer be national banks. 





Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They would no longer be national 
banks, 

Mr. BARTLETT. They took their charters with that under- 
standing. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not discussing that part, either. 
I am assuming that they will all come in, and thenI am trying 
to determine whether the amount of cash called for by this 
bill can be got out of the banks. I say the central reserve 
bank can not part with $300.000,000, because they have only 
$450,000,000 on hand. I say if the central reserve banks and 
the reserve-city banks would add their resources to it; which 
amount altogether to $650,000,000, that they could not stand 
the amount required to be withdrawn. 

_Mr. WINGO. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that the adoption of 
the pending amendment would relieve the situation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It reduces the amount to be subscribed 
by one-half. 

Mr. WINGO. It leaves it on the capital and surplus. 
the gentleman made any figures on it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would help in another way; it 
would give time for preparation in the time the banks will have, 
which is only about 60 days, as far as the capital stock is con- 
cerned. They must inevitably make a great contraction in 
their loans in order to be able to put up this amount. 

Mr. WINGO. I fear that the gentleman did not catch my 
question. I ask him if he has any figures to show that mathe- 
matically the adoption of this amendment will not add a greater 
burden to the banks where he contends there is a burden now? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I have not made any figures. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will 
say that I have, and I will say that it would not add to the 
burden. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I say that the burden of providing 
$300,000,000 in the time required by the bill, at the time when 
the banks start, is more than they can stand. I know some 
gentlemen will say that they begin with rediscounting. It is a 
peculiar proposition that they are going to start a banking in- 
stitution and a part of the capital that is to be subscribed is to 
be borrowed by the subscribers. 


Has 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Iowa? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But, Mr. Chairman, conceding that 
they are going to begin at the start by rediscounting, what kind 
of a proposition is this? If this plan is going to start at once 
by borrowing, is it going to relieve the financial stress of the 
country? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is this provision-the same pro- 
vision that was in the Aldrich bill? If so, whether or not the 
banks have not approved of that proposition? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it is not the same provision. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is the difference? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Aldrich bill didnot compel any bank 
to join, and it was not expected that all would join. The banks 
have not approved either plan, and this has nothing to do with 
my argument as to whether the banks can comply with the 
provision. If the gentleman will show some figures as to how 
the banks can do it, it will be an answer. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman had been here he would have 
seen the demonstration on the floor as to how it could be done, 
and it would inform him fully. 

[Mr. SISSON addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] are illuminating of the con- 
ditions under which we are met this morning. Not in 25 years 
has a majority in this House had the opportunity presented to 
the Democratic majority at this moment to prove its faith in 
representative institutions, its aptitude for leadership, its ca- 
pacity for wise legislation. The general debate has reflected 
the desire of the country for legislation along these lines. It 
has indicated the fact known to us all that the majority of 
Members are willing to surrender their personal views in all 
things except those that are fundamental and involve matters 
of principle. It has developed the fact that there are at least 
two fundamental errors in this legislation: First, in the great 
and dangerous power lodged in the Federal board and in the 
political character of its organization; and, second, in the seed, 
if not the substance, of greenbackism contained in the provi- 
sions with regard to note issues. These are to be enforced by 
a provision under which the banks must accept these conditions 
on pain of confiscation. The debate has developed the fact that 
there is a majority here on both sides that can be trusted to 
strike from the bill these dangerous and unwise provisions and 
otherwise perfect it; and I call upon the Democratic leadership 
to let down the bars of the binding caucus, to unshackle the 
Members on that side, to absolve you gentlemen from the obli- 
gation to the Executive which we understand now exists, and 
to let it be known that the House of Representatives proposes 
to vote on these amendments with no obligation upon its mem- 
bership save the obligation they owe their consciences and their 
constjtuency. 

I am satisfied that thus we shall have a wise bill, and we 
on this side, if the debate is fair and free and open and untram- 
meled, will accept the result as the judgment of the House. If 
you do not do this the debate will but further mark the de- 
eadence of the House of Representatives, but further lower it 
in the opinion of the American people, and the final vote will 
but reflect your subserviency to the Executive control and to 
party domination in a matter that is not political. I plead with 
you in the name of representative government, in the hope of 
restoring the prestige of the House, in the faith of good legisla- 
tion to remove the shackles from the minds and the wills and 
the consciencies of Members and give us a fair vote on these 
amendments. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman’s time has not 
yet expired I desire to ask him a question. I would like him 
to hold up his wrist and see if he has not yet the marks of the 
shackles still upon his arms? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
stituents for that proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. The last time the gentleman had the oppor- 
tunity to act on the currency bill he voluntarily assumed the 
yoke, and put the shackles upon every one of his fellow Mem- 
bers, but there is an old couplet. you know, to the effect that 
when the devil was sick the devil a monk would be, but when 
the devil was well the devil a monk was he. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute 


Is there objection to the request of the 


answer to my con- 
. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing so necessary 
to the dignity of the House as the absolute independence of its 
Members. There is nothing so obnoxious to the patriot and to 
the statesman, commissioned by 200,000 people, as to be forced 
at any time by party expediency to surrender one jot or tittle of 
his convictions. 

While I respect that love of independence as voiced by my 
friend Murpock, it grieves me beyond measure to see it made 
a mockery and a travesty upon the floor of this House. Better 
have some crimson courtesan lead modest maidens in paths of 
purity, better some escaped convict pose as the arbiter and 
censor for honest men, than to learn of freedom from this the 
most abject apostle and most subservient slave Joe Cannon ever 
had. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This gentleman who 
has just addressed us has attained an unenviable eminence by 
his prompt obedience to any command, by his silence under any 
lash, by his quick defense of any kind of a gag, and here, with 
the marks of his servitude upon him, before the hair has grown 
enough to cover the mark of the collar upon his neck, before 
the imprint of the shackles are effaced from his wrists and his 
ankles, and before the echoes of his voice have died in this Hall, 
where but lately he defended every Republican outrage, he 
arises here to lecture Democrats, forsooth, about independence. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] There is one difference 
between Democratic harmony and Republican discipline. We 
to-day are inspired by the patriotism, by the courage, by the 
splendid genius of a beloved and trusted leader. You were 
never led; you were driven by the horrid lash of a brutal boss 
until in your wrath, like a blind Sampson, you pulled the temple 
down upon your own devoted heads. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We answered to a call; you obeyed the goad 
driven into your unwilling and quivering flesh; and yet. this 
boss-driven, yoked, and goaded party, spewed from the mouths 
of an indignant people because you had betrayed them, because 
you had surrendered your independence as their representatives, 
now assumes to bewail our lack of spirit. And now the gentle- 
man from Wyoming— : 

Wearing a vile mask that a Gorgon would disown, 

An eye of parchment, a cheek of stone 
dares to prate about caucus tyranny and the domination of a 
boss. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If we must be told 
of caucus rule, if we must be told of party tyranny, for God’s 
sake find among your party some man whose back is not marked 
by the lash and whose record is not blackened by the defense 
of the very iniquities he now pretends to condemn. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide for the relief and 
transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following. title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 5 

H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to provide for the relief and 
transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 

CURRENCY. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat has acquired more notoriety than any other man 
in this country in the mock chasing of the Money Trust. For 
the last year he has been before the country and been head- 
lined as the principal baiter of the money devil, and he, more 
than any other man in this country, has at all times and under 
all circumstances insisted that his party, the moment the oppor- 
tunity was presented to it, should do something to prevent the 
evil of interlocking directorates, should do.something to prevent 
the evil of joint ownership, should do something to prevent the 
pyramiding of power and influence in matters of money control, 
and yet he stands here a slave bound with the chain of a party 
caucus supporting a bill having to do with banking and cur- 
rency matters which has not written upon it the legislation 
that he has been demanding, and because, as we are told—and 
I am not telling you a caucus secret, for it has been proclaimed 
on this floor from that side—that because the President and the 
Secretary of State have said that this great question, this over- 
shadowing question, of monetary control and influence in the 
hands of a few men—because they say that it shall not be 
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placed in this bill or permitted to be part of it—the gentleman 
comes in here cringing, bearing the chains of his party caucus, 
subservient to his President against his own judgment. If he 
was honest in his opinion when he inveighed against the money 
devil and the Money Trust, why does he support a bill that has 
not a line or word in it that will correct the evil against which 
he has so long proclaimed? The gentleman has said that I 
have followed my party. 

Well, I have very often followed my party leadership, but 
the gentleman is not correct when he says that I have al- 
ways followed party leadership. In the day when the late 
Speaker was at the height of his power and we had a President 
in the White House who was more popular than any man who 
ever occupied that seat, I joined more than once in insurgency 
in this House. Has the gentleman forgotten it? I did it when 
it was unpopular to be in opposition to the organization, and 
when to be an insurgent brought down all of the judgments 
that the powers could command. There was a later hour when 
it became popular not to agree with your party on anything, 
when it became popular not to agree with anyone, and when 
they who so acted received encomiums in the press for so doing. 
I answer to my constituents for my position in this House, now 
as in the past. I have never in all my service here been bound, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] is now bound, 
and compelled to sit with my head bowed in shame, as his ought 
to be if it is not, in that he is compelled at the behest of an 
Executive power to support the measure that ought to carry the 
legislation that he has insisted upon, but that is as silent as the 
grave on that subject. “Ah,” his party says, “do not legislate 
on this important subject when you have the opportunity to 
do it. Send it to the Committee on the Judiciary, to be consid- 
ered next winter.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we may be brought 
back to the consideration of currency legislation. 

Mr. HAYES. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. GLASS. I would suggest some limit be made in the dis- 
cussion on this minor amendment to the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this particular amendment close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this particular amend- 
ment close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GLASS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
amendment close at a quarter after 1 o’cloc™. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not make the motion. 
See if we can not make an agreement. 

Mr. MOORE. There has not been a single speech against 
the amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
spoke against the amendment. 

' Mr. MOORE. He has not explained anything. 
that he was against it. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to inquire how 
would like to talk on this amendment? 

Mr. MANN. We would like 13 minutes over here. 

Mr. GRAY. I would like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph close in 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, then I move that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
all debate on this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Hayes] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the gentlemen 
back to the consideration of this amendment. The amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Linpsrercu], in 
my judgment, should not be adopted. The dangers seen by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinpsercH] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], in my opinion, are not real. The pay- 
ments required by this bill from the subscribing banks will not 
be all required at once. These payments, should all the banks 
come in, will be spread over a period of a year, in all proba- 
bility. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. HAYES. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman explain how the 
first subscription payments to the reserves to be carried the 
moment the reserve banks are organized are to be paid at once? 


He just said 


many gentlemen 


from California [Mr. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAYES. I say they are to be paid when they subscribe, 
but the bank’s charter will mot be in danger until one year after 
this bill becomes a law. Therefore there will probably be banks 
coming in every day during the year. And besides that, Mr. 
Chairman, the hardships which these gentlemen see will not 
exist, because the moment that the first payment is made upon 
the subscriptions to the stock the reserve requirements are re- 
duced 5 per cent in the case of the central reserve city and the 
reserve city banks and 3 per cent to the country banks, so that 
there will really be no such shock as would appear from their 
statement or even from the statement cf the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] during the general debate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I see no danger in this proposition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That will not increase the total amount 
of cash in their vaults? 

Mr. HAYES. It will not; but it will not interfere with their 
loans. As I say, the payments will come along so gradually, 
scattered over a year, that there will not be any such shock as 
his been depicted. 

There is another reason why the amendment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LinpBExGH] should not be adopted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HAYES. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

The second part of the amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LINDBERGH] requires the insertion of the word “ sur- 
pius” after the word “* capital,” so as to make the surplus liable 
to this assessment. Now, there are reasons why that should not 
be adopted. ‘The capital stock of the reserve bank would have 
to be increased or diminished, as the case may be, every three 
months, whenever there was aby carrying of earnings to surplus 
by the member banks of the various reserve districts, so that 
the capital stock of these banks would be constantly varying, 
increasing and decreasing. 

Not only that, but I believe that every man who has ever 
been interested in a bank will agree with me that every encour- 
agement should be given to the banks to add to their surplus 
as often and as fast as they can. [Applause.] This would be 
a discouragement instead of an encouragement toward accumu- 


lating a surplus, so that every time a bank added to its surplus | 


it would have to take 20 per cent of the amount and send it to 
the Federal reserve bank for an increase of its capital stock. 

I do not believe that is in the interest of strong and safe 
banking in this country, and for that reason I am opposed to it. 
But as I stated before, I do not see the danger that some gen- 
tlemen see in this feature. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman oppose the distribution 
of one-half of this subscription over a period of 120 days, as 


the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
proposes? 
Mr. HAYES. No. If he had offered that separately I 


would be inclined to favor it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not that alleviate the trouble pointed 
out by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but I do not see the dangers seen by the 
gentleman from Iowa. As I said, the payments will be dis- 
tributed anyhow, under the operation of this bill as now drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. i 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, speaking in favor of that part 
of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
| Mr. Linprercm] which provides that the assessment for the 
purpose of establishing these banks shall be based upon the 
eapital and the surplus, rather than the capital alone, as pro- 
posed in the bill, I want to say that, as a matter of banking 
experience, I think this is true, that when we add surplus to 
our banking basis of business it is very seldom reduced. If it 
changes at all it is changed into active and actual capital. 

Now, then, I think this is true, that as the banks are organized 
now, it would be a rank injustice to nearly every agricultural 
community in the United States to have the bill’s proposed 
basis used. I just want to present a few figures that will 
illustrate my ideas in a concrete way. Assuming that we use 
the capital and surplus as the basis of banking business, for 
every $1,000 that a bank in Philadelphia has—that is to say, the 
average bank in Philadelphia—there would be withdrawn to 
the regional bank for its establishment only $72.50. 

Fiom the city of Boston there would be withdrawn only 
$100; from the city of New York, $101; Chicago, $125. From 
the city of Omaba—and I mention that city because it is the 
metropolis of iy own State—there would be withdrawn $115; 
Lineoln, our State capital, $150; and from the average bank in 
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my district, the capitalization of the banks being something 
over one and two-thirds million dollars, there would be with- 
drawn for every $1,000, $135. I see no justice in the banks of 
my district, which, I think, is fairly representative of the agri- 
cultural districts of the United States, being required to put up 
$135 where the banks of the city of Philadelphia are required 
to put up only $72.50 [applause]; and more than that, from 
every country district every dollar that will be taken will be 
removed on an average from the place where it was earned to 
from 100 to 500 miles away, and there it will be placed in some 
large city and invested in the building up of a new bank organ- 
ization which will contribute to the growth of that metropolis 
and subtract from the growth of the little town upon the plains 
or among the mountains. And more than this, that which is 
taken from the great city of Boston or the great city of Phila- 
delphia is not removed to any considerable distance from where 
it was earned or where it was gathered or where it existed, 
but in at least 12 of those cities throughout the United States 
it will be simply moved across the street, to establish a new 
organization and add to the improvement and wealth of the 
metropolis. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the country districts of the United States 
will not stand for any such injustice. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention, first, 
to that part of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LiInpBErGH] which seeks to reduce the sub- 
scription by member banks. 

That is the same point that is now being asked for by the big 
bankers of this country and by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; and yet those same bankers advocated the Aldrich bill, 
which had the saine provision in it, and in that cas@ they ad- 
vocated it when there was a single bank, whereas under this 
bill there are 12 banks. And in that connection I want to point 
out—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr, PHELAN. 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Thank you. 

Mr. PHELAN. I wish to point out that Mr. Warburg in the 
hearings before the committee last winter said: 

Unless a central reserve be endowed with a large capital of its own 
and unless we bring about a free return flow of all idle cash into one 
central reservoir, from where, without the least possible friction, it 
can be directed to, wherever it is legitimately wanted, there can not be 
created that which is the basis of the entire structure. 

And Mr, Reynolds also stated that he thought there ought to 
be a large capital to inspire confidence; and yet those same 
bankers are now urging that the capital requirements be di- 
vided in two. 

Furthermore, in regard to the other point made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Linpbercu] on the question of having 
this apply to surplus as well as to capital, I want to point out 
| that there is a difference between surplus and capital, and that 
difference is recognized in our national banking law. Surplus 
is not capital. If you are going to make the amount of the stock 
subscription depend upon surplus, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. GLass] pointed out, you are going to have a vyari- 
able quantity. As fast as the surplus goes up, the bank ‘ sub- 
scribes to additional stock, and as its surplus goes down it 
withdraws from the stock in the regional reserve banks. 

If you have a large bank, with a large surplus, and a conse- 
quently large subscription to the stock of the regional reserve 
bank, there is nothing to prevent that bank from reducing its 
surplus and reducing its subscription to an amount equal to 
the capital plus 20 per cent of its capital, the surplus required 
under the national banking law, and in that way drawing 
money out of the regional reserve bank which it has already 
put into that bank, which will cause trouble in every regional 
reserve bank in which it is done. Furthermore, if you are 
going to treat surplus as capital in this bill, then you must 
consistently treat surplus as capital in our national banking 
law, and that is not done. 

There are several distinctions between capital and surplus 
in our present laws, of which I will mention one or two. First, 
there is this distinction at the present time, that a bank can 
not issue bank notes in excess of its capital. Surplus has 
nothing to do with it. In the second place, in making loans 
it can make loans to an individual up to 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus combined, but you will notice that in sec- 
' tion 5200 of the statute it provides: 

Provided, howercr, That the total of such liabilities shaJl 
| event excced 30 per cent of the capital stock of the associatien. 


Will the. gentleman yield? 
I will if I have time when I get through, not 
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So that there is that limitation put upon the use of the sur- 
plus in the national banking act. Further, in section 5202, it 
provides that: 

No associatioa shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, 
to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time 
actually paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or otherwise— 

With certain exceptions. So again capital stock is distin- 
guished from surplus. 

I wish to point out to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LINDBERGH] this fact, that if there is any evil in the present 
use of surplus as capital the place to correct that evil is in our 
national banking law and not in this bill. The way to correct 
it is by an amendment to the national banking law and not by 
making the amount of stock subscription of these national banks 
depend upopr capital and surplus; and in view of what I have 
heard I am surprised that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MurpockK], who has been here so many years, has not found 
out about the provisions in our statutes with reference to sur- 
plus, and that he has not offered some amendment to the na- 
tional banking laws during the time he has been here which 
will do away with the abuse, if abuse exists, with reference 
to the use of surplus. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is precisely the thing we want to do 
now. Why delay it? Why put it over to the Senate? Why 
put it over until next year? Why does not the gentleman want 
to act now? 

Mr. PHELAN. Because if it is worth doing, you must do it 
in your national banking act, and you can not do it as proposed 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINpBerGH] by making 
the amount of the stock subscription to these banks depend upon 
surplus. It goes a good deal further than that. If you are 
going to do it, amend your national banking act. One reason 
why it is not being considered at the present time is because if 
we are going to amend the national banking act, that thing 
ought to be done altogether, and I understand it is proposed 
that that shall be done in the near future. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman lives in one part of the 
country and I live in another part of the country. When this 
bill becomes a law, the money which goes out of a bank in Bos- 
ton to the reserve bank will not go out of the city of Boston; 
but the money that goes out of my town to St. Louis or Chicago 
will go out of my town, and it will be withdrawn from the cap- 
ital of the bank, and not out of capital and surplus together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired; all time has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
a division of the amendment, and the Clerk will read the first 
paragraph of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LINDBERGH’S amendment to section 2: “On page 3, in line 13, 
strike out the word ‘twenty’ and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘ ten.’” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The <uestion was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LINDBERGH) there were 29 ayes and 78 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next subdivision. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 14, after the word “stock,” insert the words “ and 
surplus.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Murpock) there were 19 ayes and 91 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next subdivision. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “ one-quarter” and insert “ one-tenth.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all that part of the amendment relating to time be taken 
in gross. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all those parts of the amendment relat- 
ing to time be taken in gross. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 15, strike out ‘“‘ one-quarter” and insert “ one-tenth.” 
Line 16, strike out ‘“ one-quarter” and insert “one-tenth.” Line 17, 
strike out the word “sixty” and insert the word “thirty.” Add a 
comma aiter the word “ days” and insert ‘“ one-tenth in 60 days, one- 
tenth in 90 days, and one-tenth in 120 days.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LINDBERGH and Mr. Starrorp) there were 17 ayes and 83 noes. 
So the amendment was lost. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the other subdivision 
of the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 25, strike out‘the words “ paid up and unimpaired” and 
insert the word * subscribe.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was lost 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, after the word “ two,” strike out the word “ twenty ” 


and insert the word “ eighteen.” 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, being unable to get in on the 
argument upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, [ offer this additional amendment. To me it has 
been a matter of some amazement that the Democrats who live 
in the New England States and along the eastern tier should 
haye voted with such unanimity to sustain the caucus action 
against the Lindbergh amendment and in support’ of the bill. 
If there was ever a bill that tended to make one section ill at 
ease with another section of the country, this is that kind of a 
bill. You have taken away from us, or propose to take away 
from us, in the industrial centers the protection of industries 
under the tariff system, and now, seeing that certain men have 
bee thrifty and have saved up their resources in certain sec- 
tions of the country, you propose to take away the proceeds of 
that thrift and saving and scatter them broadcast. Very well, 
So long as you let the whole country know what you propose to 
do. The illustration made by the gentleman from Nebraska in 
regard to the deposits of banks in Philadelphia and Boston, as 
compared with those out on the Plains, is a fair sample of the 
argument that the people have been fooled with 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. No; I ean not yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was not talking about deposits of money, 
the demands representing capital. 

Mr. MOORE. I am very glad to have the gentleman make 
that correction. The buncombe that has been coming down the 
pike for the last three years has made a lot of people in this 
country thoroughly misunderstand their own rights in regard 
to legislation. They do not understand the approach to legis- 
lative robbery that is contemplated in the scheme of equalizing 
resources as set down in tliis bill. You tell the people you are 
attacking Wall Street; you say you are bringing to book the 
malefactors of great wealth. 

How have you dealt with the rights of the werkingman, the 
man who has his savings in the various savings banks of this 
country? The comptroller’s report for 1912 has not been very 
fully quoted in the report of the majority of the committee with 
regard to savings-fund deposits, and yet they represent ut least 
one-fourth of all of the bank resources and liabilities reported. 
Those savings deposits are not the increment of the malefac- 
tors of great wealth. They do not belong to the rich men, the 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies; they belong to the working 
people, the men who own their little properties, whether they 
be farms or two-story residences in the cities. What do these 
savings represent in the aggregate? According to the comp- 
troller’s report to June 14, 1912, they represent $5,400,000,000., 
Six billion four hundred million dollars in savings alone! 
Money in the banks that you think to take away and scatter 
over the country, because you are after the rich men in Wall 
Street! 

Mr. GLASS. 


but 


Mr. Chairman, m: 
Mr. MOORE. Not at present. 
Mr. GLASS. I just want to ask the gentleman if he will 

indicate how we are to take possession of the savings of any 

of the banks and scatter them all over the country? 

Mr. MOORE. The proposition is plain in this bill—by taking 
out of all reporting banks at least 20 per cent of their money, 
whether strong or weak banks, and throwing it into the coun- 
try for the benefit of everybody. In the comptroller’s report 
the banks in New England are classified in one group, six States 
in all, and the per capita savings of the people there amount to 

237. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 


ty I interrupt the gentleman? 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent to continue his remarks for five minutes. 
Is there, objection ? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object, if the gentle- 
man shall explain how this bill undertakes to seize the savings 
of any of the banks, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? The Chair hear 


S HOHE. 
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Mr. MOORE. By creating 12 regional banks and scattering 
the money away from those centers where it has been saved by 
the people. 

Mr, GLASS. Whose money is going to be scattered? 

Mr. MOORE. The money of the people, either way you take 
it—individual deposits in the banks and the savings, on the one 
hand, or the Government deposits on the other. 

Mr. GLASS. We simply require a certain percentage of 
reserve that now belongs to the people of the various sections 
to be brought back to those various sections. 

Mr. MOORE. And you take it out of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and put it down in Kansas and Nebraska and Mis- 
sissippi. That is the point exactly. I am telling you that the 
savings per capita in New England amount to $237. The sav- 
ings in the Eastern States, and there are only 6 of them, 
including the District of Columbia, amount to $129.23; in the 
Pacific States, 8 of them, including Alaska, they amount to 
$82.43; in the Middle Western States, 8 of them, they amount 
to $46.13; and in the Southern States, 13 of them, represented 
in the other body by 26 Senators, they amount to $9.89 per 
capita; while in the Western States, 9 of them, including Okla- 
homa, they amount to $8.36—and I mention Oklahoma because 
its per capita savings amount to 80 cents, and that is much less 
than the per capita savings of the people in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. e 

The average per capita savings for the United States is 
$67.77—that is, the savings of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States—and I contrast it with the 80 cents per 
capita savings in the State of Oklahoma only because we have 
recently been receiving so much advice on the financial problem 
from that section of the country. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman tell me how the savings 
in the savings banks in Massachusetts can possibly be scattered 
all over this country by any provision in this bill, and point out 
the provision? 

Mr. MOORE. If any one of your savings banks goes into this 
scheme of regional reserve banks, it will contribute to the com- 
mon fund, to be seattered over the United States, 20 per cent of 
its capital. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is not a Massachusetts savings bank 
that can possibly go into it. 

Mr. MOORE. Then if they do not, the few of the States that 
do go into it will get all of the benefit of the Government 
deposits. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am not talking about savings banks. 

Mr. MOORE. I am talking about the Government deposits. 
I think it makes a great deal of difference to those who do come 
in, because if they do not come in, at least those who do come 
in down South and in the comptroller’s western group, where 
you have so many banks, will receive all the Government de- 
posits to enjoy at your own sweet will, as you enjoy most of 
them now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under the provisions of this bill is it not 
possible for the national reserve board to suspend the reserves 
in Massachusetts and not suspend them in Iowa? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; but the national reserve board is ap- 
pointed by a political President and made up of men of his 
party, and he may do as he pleases and they will do as they 
please, and if they agree with the gentleman from Kansas they 
will take all the money out of the banks of Pennsylvania and 
New York and put it out in Kansas. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it will be a good thing for the country 
if they do it. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think so. There is nothing the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has to sell that is not sold in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and he is never willing to reciprocate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, the point raised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who has just spoken, as to the 
use of $6,000,000,000 savings deposits—I have no doubt the fig- 
ures are correct, but those deposits are not secured and used 
for the borrowers or by the people of the same class who make 
the deposits. They are borrowed either by the great corpora- 
tions or speculators, as a rule, and the amount of interest that 
is paid to the depositaries ranges from 2 to 4 per cent, while the 
parties who borrow these deposits charge back to these same 
depositors 6 to 8 to 10 per cent, and sometimes more, in the 
increased cost on the necessaries that they must buy, a system 
which is an error, and the membership of this Hotvsee of course 
will keep that in view when we have these different provisions 
under consideration. It is stated that the people who make 
these deposits are rich because they can make such large de- 
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posits as $6,000,000,000, but when you distribute this amount 
among them all you find the average deposit per capita is very 
small. The majority of them pay back more interest because 
of the increased costs of their necessaries that they are required 
to pay back. They get a small rate of interest and pay an 
excessive rate. It is a case of the plain people bringing to the 
banks their small earnings, which because of the great number 
become large in the aggregate, and the banks loaning the 
funds to speculators who use the money to exploit the very peo- 
ple whose money is used for that purpose. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, it interests me at times to 
see the solicitude that some gentlemen manifest in reference to 
the course of the Democrats on this side. Now, so far as I am 
concerned, I have in this House on former occasions stated my 
views with reference to currency legislation. I do not believe 
in the system that provides for the issuing of currency through 
national banks. I do not believe in the use of them as agencies 
of the Government to provide for the currency to be furnished 
the people. If I had my way, I would have the Government, 
and the Government alone, to issue, control, and distribute the 
currency. [Applause.] I believe in that kind of Democratéy 
as was advocated by Jefferson and maintained by Jackson; but 
this system establishing United States or national banks and the 
issuing of currency by or through such agencies, giving the power 
and functions of Government, has passed the stage of discussion 
or action, because the Supreme Court of the United States having 
decided that such a system was constitutional in the case of MeCul- 
loch against Maryland, having reiterated that judgment in the na- 
tional-bank cases, having upheld the right of Congress to charter 
banks for that purpose and aiding it in issuing currency, I bow 
to the decision and must submit to it as the law; and now 
that we have that system foisted and fastened upon the Govy- 
ernment during the necessities of the terrible internecine strug- 
gle which has existed since 1864, we must recognize that we 
must deal with conditions as they are. The present system of 
national banking has proven inadequate for the uses and de- 
mands placed upon it in every emergency and it seems to me 
to be the duty of the Democratic Party to do that which the 
Republican Party has failed to do for so many years—to remedy 
the evils and injustices of that system and substitute in its place 
some system that will answer the demands of the people and 
the business of the country. I believe this bill will do that in a 
great measure, and that it is a better system, more responsive 
to the demands of the business interests of the country, and 
will greatly improve present conditions; and because of this 
belief I shall support it. 

I am one of those who did not agree in caucus with my asso- 
ciates in reference to all the details of this bill. I would 
rather uproot the national banking system, root and branch, 
and substitute another system by which the Government alone 
should issue and control the currency of the country. That is 
an old Democratic doctrine which, while I dare to stand for, 
I can not see enforced in this day and generation. I do not 
think that I am merely subservient to the party demand when 
I yield my judgment upon that question to the opinion and 
wisdom of a large majority of my political associates and en- 
deavor to carry out the demands and promises of the Demo- 
cratic platform. I believe that in this question, submitted to 
my party caucus, in which 154 Democrats voted against 9— 
and I was one of the 9—their judgment and their knowledge 
and their wisdom are to be accepted, at least, in preference 
to the desire and demands of those whose chief purpose is to en- 
deavor to divide and destroy the Democratic Party and again 
turn it over to the mismanagement and control of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no apologies to make for 
having submitted my difference of opinion to my party asso- 
ciates and accepting their decision and cheerfully giving my 
support of this, in my judgment, the best banking and currency 
bill that has found its way into this House in 50 years; one 
that gives the issuing and control of the currency, which is 
the lifeblood of the people, to the Government, 

I believe that the destiny and prosperity of this great country 
of ours are better to be subserved by the success of the Demo- 
cratic Party than by the restoration to power of the Republican 
Party. Therefore, as I repeat, without any hesitation, without 
any compunction, without any feeling that I have been gagged 
or forced, I cheerfully submit to the will and judgment and 
superior wisdom of my political colleagues and shall give my 
adherence and support to this bill, believing that it will bring 
to the country that which it has not had before the enactment 
of this law—a freedom from the control of the great banks in 
New York that have controlled the lifeblood of commerce and 
regulated it at their will. And I might say that as far as I 
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am concerned I would rather be a doorkeeper in the House of 
the Lord than dwell in the tents of wickedness. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I can not, in the time that I have, undertake 
to discuss fully the provisions of this bill. There are some 
amendments which I voted for in the caucus that I would like 
to have seen adopted, but the leading feature of it is this: It 
gives to the Government, and not to the bankers. the right to 
jssue the currency; it restores to it that governmental power 
and function which the banking bill of the old United States 
Bank took away from it and invested in the bank, and it pro- 
vides for ample control and supervision of the banks; it per- 
mits the State banks to have the opportunity to participate. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
difference it is to the bank whether the bank issues and dis- 
tributes the money or whether the Government issues the money 
and the bank distributes it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. But this is the Government’s money. It 
may not be any different in its value if the Government guar- 
antees it, but there is this difference, that the banks under the 
present system issue the money as they desire and retire it as 
they desire. They issue it when they desire to have a greater 
amount of money, and dyring flush times they contract it when 
they desire to create panics and to control the money market. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. No one but a bank can go to the Govern- 
ment to get money, and no individual can go anywhere but to 
the bank to get money. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand that. That is the vice of all 
these systems. That is why I object to it. That is why I 
stick to my old Jacksonian and Jeffersonian Democracy, which 
finds but few defenders now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the modern Progressive doctrine. 
I applaud the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank you. You have been asleep for a 
hundred years, and you get up and go to chasing rainbows 
until you are lost. 

Mr. PLATT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Geor- 
gia how a bank can issue currency except on a loan? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It can not issue currency at all unless it 
is authorized by the sovereign power, and must do it as the 
sovereign power says it must issue it. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask the gentleman how can it get its notes in 
circulation? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It can do it as they do it now—by paying 
it out over the counter on checks, paying debts, in due course 
of business. That is the only way. I thought that there were 
a good many Members who did not understand the currency 
question, but I see now that the gentleman does not understand 
the very simplest principles of it. [Laughter.] 

It has been said that this bill is unconstitutional, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Proutry] made an able argument on 
that line, to which I listened with pleasure and interest. I 
have heard it frequently said here that there are but few de- 
fenders of the Constitution left. I have a fad, you may call it, 
as to that subject, if you please. Oftentimes I have had the 
temerity to think that the Constitution, as I believe Gladstone 
once asserted, was the greatest instrument ever struck from 
the mind of man. I have thought the Constitution was builded— 
and I think so yet—upon strong foundations, and that its arches 
and domes would last until around its summit the lightnings of 
eternity would play. I think and hope so still. I have always 
recalled with pleasure and admiration these words of Judge 
Story in the closing sentence of his great work on the Consti- 
tution. 

The structure has been erected by architects of consummate skill and 
fidelity ; its foundations are solid; its compartments are beautiful as 
well as useful; the arrangements are full of wisdom and order; and 
its defenses are impregnable from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a title. It 
may, nevertheless, perish in an hour by the folly or corruption or neg- 
ligence of its only keepers—the people. 

And there is no provision of this great instrument which this 
bill violates or in any way invades. 

The Government, as the sovereign, has the sole right to issue 
and control the currency. If it does not issue it directly, it has 
the sole power to create and direct the agencies through which 
the currency is issued; and when for this purpose corporations 
are created, such corporations become Government agencies, and 
all the other rights and privileges of such corporations remain 
subject to the control of Congress—to be altered, amended, or 
repealed at will. The grant of a charter by the Congress of the 
United States, even when the right to amend or repeal is not 
reserved, is not a contract which can not be abrogated or im- 
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paired. - There is no inhibition against the Congress of the 
United States passing a law impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract. The provision of the Constitution only applies to the 
action of State legislatures; hence Congress can at will repeal 
any charter granted by it or can alter or amend such charters at 
pleasure. 

It has been the uniform decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that section 10 of Article I of the Constitution is 


a limitation of the power of the States, and that the United 
States are not included within this prohibition. 


I cite Sinking Fund cases (99 U. S., 718); Mitchell & Clark 
(110 U. S., 643) ; The Legal Tender cases (12 Wallace, 529). 

Even the States can repeal, alter, or amend the charter which 
they grant, if, in the charter or by general statute, the right 
to alter or amend or repeal the charter is granted. And it is 
stated by the authorities, and seems to be accepted as the true 
law, that— 


no question can arise as to the impairment of the obligation of a con- 
tract when a corporation has accepted all of its corporate powers sub- 
ject to the reserved power of the State to modify its charter and to 
impose additional burdens upon payment of its franchise. 


The State reports and the United States court reports are 
filled with decisions which uphold this doctrine. 

True, the Dartmouth College case decided that a charter was 
a contract which the State legislature could not impair by sub- 
sequent legislation, but since that decision all the States have, 
either in their constitutions, in their general statutes, or in the 
charters granted, reserved the right to repeal, amend, or alter 
these charters. 


fortunately, in the matter of the national banks the Congress 
has reserved the absolute right to amend, alter, change, or repeal 
their charters. I will, however, read from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Greenwood v. Freight Co. 
(105 U. S., pp. 19-22) : 


As early as 1806, in the case of Wales v. Stetson (2 Mass., 143), 
the Supreme Court of that State made the declaration “ that the rights 
legally vested in all corporations can not be controlled or destroyed by 
any subsequent statute, unless a power for that purpose be reserved to 
the legislature in the act of incorporation.” In Trustees of Darmouth 
College v> Woodward (4 Wheat., 518), decided in 1819, this court an- 
nounced principles on the subject of protection that the charters of 

rivate corporations were entitled to claim, under the clause of the 
Federal Constitution against impairing the obligation of contracts, 
which, though received at the time with some dissatisfaction, have 
never been overruled in this court. The opinion in that case carried 
the protection of the constitutional provision somewhat in advance 
of what had been decided in Fletcher v. Peck (6 Cranch, 87) and the 
preceding cases, and held that-it applied not only to contracts between 
individuals and to grants of property made by the State to individuals 
or corporations, but that the rights and franchises conferred upon 
private as distinguished from public corporations by the legislative acts 
under which their existence was authorized, by the State, were, when 
accepted by the corporators,.contracts which the State could not impair. 

It became obvious at once that many acts of incorporation which had 
been passed as laws of a public character, partaking in no general sense 
of a bargain between the States and the corporations which they cre- 
ated, but which yet conferred private rights, were no longer subject to 
amendment, alteration, or repeal, except by the consent of the corporate 
body, and that the general control which the legislatures creating such 
bodies had previously supposed they had the right to exercise no longer 
existed. It was, no doubt, with a view to suggest a method by which 
the State legislatures could retain in a large measure this important 
power without violating the provision of the Federal Constitution that 
Mr. Justice Story, in his concurring opinion in the Dartmouth College 
case, suggested that when the legislature was enacting a charter for a 
corporation a Pp in the statute reserving to the legislature the 
right to amend or repeal ft must be held to be a part of the contract 
itself, and the subsequent exercise of the right would be in accordance 
with the contract and could not, therefore, impair its obligation. And 
he cites with approval the observations we have already quoted from 
the case of Wales v. Stetson. (2 Mass., 143.) 

It would seem that the States were not slow to avail themselves of 
this suggestion, for while we have not time to examine their legislation 
for the result we have in one of the cases cited to us as to the effect of 
a repeal (McLean v. Pennington, 1 Paige (N. Y.), 102), in which the 
Legislature of New Jersey, when chartering a bank with a capital of 
$400,000 in 1824, declared by its seventeenth section that it would be 
lawful for the legislature to at any time alter, amend, and repeal the 
same. And Kent (2 Com., 307), speaking of what is proper in such a 
clause, cites as an example a charter by the New York Legislature of 
date February 25, 1822. How long the Legislature of Massachusetts 
continued to rely on a special reservation of power in each charter as 
it was granted it is unnecessary to inquire, for in 1831 it enacted a 
law of general application that all charters of corporations thereafter 
granted should be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal at the 
pleasure of the legislature, and such has been the law ever since. 

The history of the reservation clause in acts of incorporation sup- 
ports our proposition, that whatever right, franchise, or power in the 
corporation depends for its existence upon the granting clauses of the 
charter is lost by its repeal. 

This view is sustained by the decisions of this court and other courts 
on the same question. (No quotation. Here the court cites a number 
of cases, amongst them the cases known as the Sinking Fund case, in 
99 U. S., and also 2 Kent Com.). 

It was therefore in the power of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to grant to another corporation, as it did, to operate a street railroad 
through the same streets and over the same ground previously occu- 
pied by the Marginal Co. Whether this action was oppressive or 
unjust in view of the public good or whether the legislature was 
governed by sufficient reason in thus repealing the charter of one 
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company and im chartering another at the same time to perform as 
part of its functions the duties required of the first is net, as we have 
seen, a judicial question in this case. 

IN THE SINKING-FUND CASES (99 U. S$). 

The courts say: “ The contract of the company in respect to the sub- 
sidy bond is to pay both principal and interest when the principal 
matures, unless the debt is sooner discharged by the application of one- 
half of the compensation for transportation and other services rendered 
for the Government and the 5 per cent of net earnings as specified 
in the charter. The precise point now to be determined is whether a 
statute which requires: the company in the management of its affairs to 
set aside a portion of its current income asa sinking fund to meet this 
and other mortgage debts when they mature deprives the company of its 
property without due process of law or in any other way improperly 
interferes with vested rights. Ei! 

“This corporation is a creature of the United States. It is a pri- 
vate corporation created for public purposes, and its property is to a 
large extent devoted to publie uses. It is therefore subject to legis- 
lative control, so far as its business affects the public_ interests.” 
(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. v. Iowa, 94 U. 5., 155.) 

So I think that the gentleman from: Iowa [Mr. Prouty¥], 
whom I love very much, has stretched the constitutional objec- 
tion farther than I have ever known. 

Why, it was the sovereign power of this Government that 
created the national banks. Moreover, when it did that, it also 
did what was necessary to do, namely, to reserve in the charter 
granted the right to amend, alter, and repeal that charter, and 
the very act that incorporated the banks contained a provision 
to the effect that if they did not come in under the act of 
1882. they would have to forfeit their charters and go into 
liquidation. s 

I quote from the national banking act: 

Sec. 7. Liquidation of banks not accepting provisions of act: That 
national banking associations whose corporate existence has expired or 
shall hereafter expire, and which do not avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be required to. comply with the provisions of 
sections 5221 and 5222 of the Revised Statutes in the same manner as 
if the shareholders. had voted to go into liquidation, as provided in 
section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions of sections 
5224 and 5225 of the Revised Statutes shall also: be applicable to such 
associations, except. as modified by this act; and the franchise of such 
association is hereby extended for the sole es of liquidating their 
affairs until such affairs are finally closed. (22 Stat. L.,. 164.) 

We hear a great deal about the Dartmouth College case, the 
famous case that Daniel Webster won, which began a career 
for him that made him immortal almost as a lawyer, and the 
eourt before which he argued that case was the Supreme Court 
of the United States. There is not.a recent case in the books |} 
that follows the Dartmouth case, because it was following the 
suggestion of Judge Storey from the bench in that famous case 
that the States changed their laws and constitutions where 
necessary, by providing that thereafter no charter should be 
granted that did not contain the elause that it could be amended, 
altered, changed, or repealed. 

Since that time we have heard a great deal in State courts 
about the vested rights of State corporations to live a life out- 
side of the life given them by State authority. In the famous 
ease known as the Sinking Fund case the right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to change the terms and eonditions 
of the original charter or to change or regulate it and deter- 
mine how it should eonduct its business was upheld. I chal- 
lenge every lawyer or student to investigate the question—and 
I would elabeorate it here if I had the time—to find a single case 
where it was held that because the sovereign power grants a 
eharter and reserves the right in it ta change, alter, amend, or 
repeal, it can not repeal it when it gets. ready and can not 
establish a new charter and make such requirements as. it 
pleases in order that those who may desire may come in 
under it. 

Some people and some national banks talk about “ vested 
rights.” They have none, because they can not live without 
authority from the United States Government. 

This provision in section 8, which authorizes them to be 
wound up in ease they do not accept the duties, the privileges, 
and the rights granted in. this new Dill, is but a repetition of 
what Congress said in 1882. A copy of that act I hold in my 
hand. 

I do not believe there is a word in this bill that takes private 
property for publie use. I do not believe that there is a word 
in this bill that dees injustice to the shareholders of the banks, 
and I am convinced there is no effort on the part of the framers 
of this bill to exercise a power not granted by the Constitution. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr}. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] be reported again. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Moorr, page 3, line 13: “After the word 
‘to,’ strike out ‘twenty’ and insert. the word ‘ eighteen,’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, after the word “ Provided,” in line 10, amend by inserting 
a@ hew paragraph as follows: 

“Any person residing within a given district may subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district at any time 
under sueh rules and regulations: as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
reserve board, and said board shall have the power te prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which such stock may be surrendered for 
eancellation and to determine the amount of stock that will be subject 
to individual subscription.” 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, of course I do 
not profess to be an expert upon banking and currency; but, so 
far as I can see, there is no reason why an individual should 
not be allowed, if he desires, to subseribe to this stoek. Under 
the provisions of this bill every national bank is required to. 
subscribe to this stock, and State banks may by the consent 
of the reserve board subscribe. I notice im the report of the 
bankers’ conference recently held in Chicage that the bankers 
apparently do not desire to subscribe, at least to the extent 
required in this bill, because they ask that the bill be amended 
so that they’ be required to subseribe only 10 per cent instead 
of 20 per cent of their unimpaired capital. I think the com- 
mittee in its report estimates that under the provisions of this 
bill there will be about $100,000,000 of eapital subscribed. In 
other words, even the national banks, many of them, may not 
accept the provisions of this bill and may ehange to State banks. 
There is some question, as I understand it, as te whether or not 
there will be a sufficient number of banks. subscribe to get the 
required capital. 

If the Federal reserve bank is a bad thing, I do not believe 
we ought. to compel the national banks to subseribe to the stock. 
On the other hand, if it is a good thing, I do not believe we 
should allow the national banks to monopolize the stock in 
these Federal reserve banks. 

We have heard much and very often from the other side of 
the House about. equal opportunities to all and speeial privi- 
leges to none. Under the provisions of this bill, m allowing 
no one except banks to subseribe to this stock, are you not giv- 
ing them a special privilege that is granted only to the bankers 
of the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in most localities there is some preju- 
dice against banking institutions. Banks are to a large extent 
monopolies. They have special privileges, and they thrive off 
the people’s money. They control the interest rates to a large 
extent and can make their profits largely what they desire. 
Now, as I have said, in the minds of many people there is a 
prejudice against banks. A large part of this grows out of the 
fact that bankers are so few in number and that they have these 
special privileges. So I think there would be at least two bene- 
fits from this amendment: 

First, it would strengthen the system by enlarging the capital; 
it would give these banks more financial strength, more capital. 

Second, I think another benefit would be that it would popu- 
larize this system with the great masses of the people. I be- 
lieve one of the defects in all our great corporations in this 
country, including the banks, is that there are so few people 
interested in them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
would be a wise policy hereafter, when banks are organized, to 
compel the organizers to open their books to popular subscerip- 
tion, so that the great masses of the people with small means 
might be allowed to take stock im the bank and receive some of 
the profits, instead of allowing one, two, three, four, or five men 


‘in a community to organize the bank, receive the deposits of 


the people, and add to their dividends and their profits until 
their stock becomes worth two or three times the amount they 
have invested in it, largely derived from profits on the money 
of the people. So I say it would popularize banks if you would 
allow the people to subscribe to this stock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman looked into this situa- 
tion enough to know whether the investment would not be, under 
the provisions of the bill, a very profitable one? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; that is what I was coming 
to. Under this bill the banks are allowed 5 per cent dividend 
upon the stock subscribed, and in addition to that after the 
20 per cent surplus is allowed. the bankers get 40 per cent of 
the balance, and this stock is exempted from all National, State, 
and local taxation. 

We organized postal savings banks and we allow the poor 
people 2 per cent interest on their deposits. I think we have 
$25,000,000 of their money in the postal saving banks, on which 
we allow 2 per cent. But under this bill we allow the national 
banks 5 per cent interest on their stock in the Federal reserve 
banks, with an additional profit besides, and exempt the stock 
from taxation. The banks ask that that shall be increased to 
6 per cent. 

According to the report I have there are $4,500,000,000 in the 
savings banks of this country. I presume the depositors do not 
get on an average over 3 per cent on those savings. Why not 
allow men who have money in our savings banks—the 10,000,000 
persons who have $4,500,000,000 in the savings banks, on which 
they are probably receiving not over 3 per cent interest—why not 
let them subscribe to this stock and get 5 per cent plus instead 
of 3 per cent? I can see no practicable objection to that—to 
allowing the common people to come in and have an opportunity 
to reap any benefits that may accrue under our new banking and 
currency system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2, page 3, by striking out the words, in line 4, “less 
than 12” and inserting in lieu thereof “more than 5” and inserting 
in line 11, page 3, after the word “ bank,” the words “and State bank 
and trust company ”; and in line 12, page 3, by striking out “ shall be 
required to” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ wey and in 
line 13, page 3, by striking out the word “ twenty” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “ten”; and in line 15, page 3, by striking out 
the word “ fourth ”’ and inserting the word “ half"; and in lines 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21 after the word “one,” in the sixteenth line, by 
striking out the words “ fourth within 60 days after said subscription is 
made. The remainder of the subscription or any = thereof shall be- 
come a liability of the subscriber member bank, subject to call and pay- 
ment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank,” and substitute in lieu thereof the words “ half sub- 
ject to call upon 60 days’ previous notice. The unpaid portion of the 
subscription or any part thereof shall become a liability of the subscriber 
subject to call upon 60 days’: previous notice.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a very 
simple one when it is reduced down to where it is naked. It 
provides for reduction in the number of Federal reserve banks 
from 12 to 5. It provides that the banks may become members 
of the Federal reserve bank instead of being compelled to do it. 
It makes it a voluntary matter. It also provides that State 
banks’or trust companies may become members of the Federal 
reserve bank association. It provides also that instead of 20 
per cent subscription to the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
banks that all banks who shall wish to become members of the 
Federal réserve banks may subscribe for 10 per cent of the stock. 
By the bill they are required to subscribe 20, but only to pay for 
10. This amendment simply seeks to make the subscription the 
amount of the payments. It provides that only one half of the 
10 per cent subscription shall be paid at the time of the subscrip- 
tion and the other half after 60 days’ notice by the Federal re- 
serve board. ‘ 

The purpose of that is to prevent the possible contraction of 
the credits of the country by the payment of all that is required 
under the bill at one time. It seems to me that the member- 
ship in the Federal reserve banks ought not to be compulsory. 
It ought to be a voluntary proposition, and all State banks and 
trust companies, as well as national banks, should be eligible 
to membership in the first instance. 

That is all there is to the amendment, and it seems to me 
that it is a sensible business proposition. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 


























































Mr. MOORE. The gentleman’s amendment proposes to cut 
down the number of Federal reserve banks from 12 to 5? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman figure that will result in 





any saving in the matter of offices and salaries? 

Mr. MADDEN. It makes it more certain that you will be 
able to get all of the money necessary to organize these banks 
without discounting the paper of the national banks through 
Federal reserve banks to the extent of $266,000,000 and redis- 
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counting these notes when they become due and rediscounting 
them when they become due again. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman have any doubt about 22 
Federal reserve banks being able to raise $5,000,000 each? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no doubt about their being able to 
raise that, but I have some doubt about their being able to meet 
the obligations in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman think that 5 Federal reserve 
an would accommodate the business of the country as well 
as 12? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that 5 Federal reserve banks would 
better mobilize the business of the country than 12. 

Mr. BULKLEY. How does the gentleman’s proposition affect 
the amount of money that would be mobilized? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is easier to control 5 than 12. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The gentleman is afraid that the banks 
would not have enough money to put up the capital stock of 12. 
Would not they be required to put in the same proportion, the 
Same aggregate amount of money, if they had only 5? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly not. If you had only five banks, 
you would require $5,000,000 for each bank. 

Mr. BULKLEY. But does not the gentleman permit all 
banks that wish to come in to come in upon payment of the sub- 
scribed portion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BULKLEY. And if they all come in, they will all pay 
the same as 12? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think all of the national banks in 
the United States, if they came in under the provisions of the 
bill, could keep all of the obligations imposed by the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment +o the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, strike out the word “less” 
* more,” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I realize that this is all a 
solemn farce. That fact, I suppose, accounts for the sparse at- 
tendance on the majority side. They have, no doubt, the votes 
at call to vote down any and every amendment that is offered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the gentleman think they ought to 
have them for that purpose? He does not suppose that they 
would report a bill and not have the votes to pass it? Why do 
we not be sensible about it? Why do we compel them to hold 
us while they give us the dose? 

Mr. MONDELL. They have bound their people, their wills 
and consciences, and one gentleman who has not favored us with 
his presence here for some time appeared this morning and we 
heard his eloquent tones. He might just as well have stayed 
back in Kentucky. He is not needed now here any more than 
he has been for months past, for his party has bound him as it 
has other majority Members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, 
again? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further. I 
want to discuss the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is just a little: question. Does not my 
friend think, in all candor, that we have taught them a little 
ourselves? [Laughter.] . 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, my conscience is not troubling in 
that respect. 

Mr. BUTLER. Neither is mine. Mine is perfectly easy. 

Mr. MONDELL. One of the numerous propositions con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
relates to the number of reserve banks. 

It proposes to reduce the number from 12 to 5. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that 7 is the better number; but I want to sug- 
gest this to the gentleman—a thought presented very forcibly 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CatLtaway]—that it is alto- 
gether possible that when this legislation is written upon’ the 
statute books—of course, it will be in a very different form 
from what it is now—when it is written, if we should provide for 
12 regional reserve banks, it may be impossible to put the bill 
into force-o” effect, because while gentlemen refuse to grant 
the banks any sort of representation on the board the gentle- 
men must realize the banks of the country have enough influ- 
ence and, as the option is egtirely with them to go into these 
organizations or not, it would be entirely possible for them to 
prevent the bill going into effect by preventing the organiza- 
tion of 12 regional banks. Therefore I have modified the pro- 
vision so that the central board could organize with a less 
number than 12 reserve banks, Under my amendment they may 
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organize with 5, with 6, with 7, or with any number up to 
12; and, in my opinion, taking whatever view of the legislation 
you may. it is certainly unwise to have a provision in the bill 
under which, in the judgment of many men who have given the 
matter careful consideration, including many gentlemen on that 
side of the House, you leave it within the power of great cap- 
tains of industry and great capitalists to render impossible the 
organization of your system. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I presume the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] 
referred to me in his address. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thought when I addressed 
the House-a few moments ago that they had simply shackled 
the gentleman who has just addressed the committee, but, from 
the statement of the gentleman just now, they must have had 
him in a padded cell. In the first place, I have been in constant 
attendance on this House from the moment this bill was pre- 
sented until now. I have hardly missed an hour from the 
caucus, and have not missed a day’s attendance or hardly an 
hour of time since it has been before the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman returned from his long 
absence sooner than I thought he had. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman’s “long absence” is another 
evidence of the dreams of the man in the padded cell. In the 
first place, I have been here continually, as every member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means knows, prior to the time this 
bill was before the House, and have not been absent from the 
city of Washington, except for a day or two at a time, in the 
last three months. That is neither here nor there, however. 
In addition to that, the gentleman refers to my activities in 
respect to the Money, Trust. I had nothing to do with the 
Money Trust resolution. I never made a speech on it when it 
was up here in the House. I was not a member of the Money 
Trust investigating committee or the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Such statements «us that are not a deliberate per- 
version of the truth. They are the evidence of a lack of a sane 
interval. {Laughter.] The gentleman does not state what he 
knows or believes to be untrue, but states what he has ho reason 
to believe at all. He arouses not my animosity but my sym- 
pathy, and had I known of his mental condition at the time I 
should not have referred to him in any such caustic terms. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
second provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 11 and 12, amend by striking out the words ‘“ every 
national bank located within a given district shall be required to” and 
insert in lieu of the words stricken out the words “every national and 
State bank and trust company located within a given district which 
shall fulfill the requirements hereinafter provided may.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the only modification of the 
gentleman’s amendment thgt the amendment now offered makes 
is in the latter part of the amendment in the words “ that have 
fulfilled the requirements of this act.” It seems to me important 
that we should give all national banks and all trust companies 
an opportunity to come into the system. But we should not 
allow them to come in without complying with the provisions of 
the act and fulfilling all of those provisions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill has been designated as a force 
bill. It certainly is so far as the provision now referred to is 
concerned, for it seeks to compel national banks, under pain 
of confiscation of their charters and the benefits that go with 
them, to come into the system. Not only do they lose the 
prestige that the national organization gives them, but in addi- 
tion to that they would lose by the depreciation on the bonds 
which they now have in the Treasury in equal amount to their 
circulation. Just how much this depreciation would amount to 
I can not, of course, say. 

But 2 per cent bonds without the circulating privilege would 
not certainly be worth over 85 cents at the most. So there 
would be a loss of 15 to 20 per cent—we do not know just how 
much—on ail the circulation of a bank as well as the loss in 
prestige and the expense of transferring the business to State 
charters. If this bill is a measure that will bring a coordina- 
tion of our banking business, then every bank in the country 
ought to come into the system. But no bank in the country 
should be coerced to come into the system. And in my opinion 
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this provision of coercion has tended and will tend to arouse 
the opposition of many of the banks, and its effect will be, not to 
bring the smaller banks into the system, but rather to lead them 
to resolve to keep out of it. Not a single small bank in my 
State—and I have heard from many of them—has up to this 
day expressed the purpose of coming into the system. And yet 
every one of them would naturally desire to come into a fair 
system if it shall be established. There would be no necessity 
for coercion if the legislation is wise and fair. If it is not and 
workable, this provision will not save it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say again, in order 
that I may not be required from time to time to repeat the 
statement and therefore consume the time of the committee, 
that there is not a line or sentence in this bill that confiscates 
the property of any bank. That is a mere play upon phrase. 
Moreover, there is not anything of a coercive nature in any pro- 
vision of this bill that has not been indorsed with absolute 
unanimity by the national banks and many of the State banks 
in this country. The same sort of coercion in this bill was 
contained in the bill suggested by the Monetary Commission, 
adopted without a dissenting vote by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Virginia yieid 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not mean to have us 
understand that the Monetary Commission bill compelled the 
banks to come into the system, does he? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the point that I am making. 

Mr. GLASS. No. The point the gentleman made went fur- 
ther than that. But I will modify my response to his inquiry. 
I will say yes, it compelled them to go in just in the sense that 
there is not one particle of difference, in effect, in a provision 
of law that plainly provides that a corporation shall do some- 
thing and the provision of law that makes it impossible for a 
corporation to fail to do that very thing. Now, that is the 
difference between this bill and the proposed Aldrich bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will not say that under the 
Monetary Commission bill the national banks could not have 
operated outside of the system? 

Mr. GLASS. They could have operated outside of the sys- 
tem had they cared to endure the very loss on their bonds to 
which the gentleman made reference a while ago. If the na- 
tional banks, under the scheme of the Monetary Commission, 
had desired to lose the “ prestige” to which the gentleman re- 
fers or had been willing to lose the 30 per cent of depreciation 
on their bonds to which the gentleman refers they might have 
continued to operate under the national banking system. But 
the gentleman knows very well they would not have done that. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman is not accurate when he 
says that under the Monetary Commission bill the banks would 
necessarily have lost on their bonds if they had not gone into 
that system. 

Mr. GLASS. Undoubtedly I was accurate. The banks were 
given notice, under the express provisions of the Aldrich bill, 
that unless they would come into the system and impound their 
bonds within a period of 12 months—the precise period that we 
have here—they would not have the benefits of the refunding 
scheme of the system proposed. 

Mr. MONDELL. But there were other provisions of that 
bill in which they would have been protected in the matter of 
their bonds. 

Mr. GLASS. 
to one? 

Mr. MONDELL. There were various ways. 

Mr. GLASS. Name one. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not happen to have the bill before me 
at this moment. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, I will loan it to the gentleman. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL] 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division of the amendment is demanded. 
Without objection, the Clerk will divide the amendment in 
reading. 

There was no objection. 


Well, in what way? Will the gentleman point 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. MADDEN: 


“Amend. section 2, page 3, by striking out the words, in line 4, ‘less 
than twelve’ and inserting in lieu thereof, ‘ more than five.’ ” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the first 
division of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the portion of the amendment 
read was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next division of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And inserting, in line 11, page 3, after the word “ bank” the words 
“and State bank and trust company.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sion just reported. 

‘The question was taken, and the provision reported was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And, in line 12, page 3, by striking out “shall be required to” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “‘ may.” 

the CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the provi- 
sion just reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The committee divided; and there were 

So the provision as read was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next division of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And, in line 15, page 3, by striking out the word “ twenty” 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘“ ten.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vision just reported. 

The question was taken, and the provision reported was 
rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report the next provision. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And, in line 15, page 3, by striking out the word “ fourth” and insert- 
ing the word “ half.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sion just reported. 

The question was taken, and the provision read was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next provision. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And, in lines 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, after the word “ one” on the 
sixteenth line, by striking out the words “fourth within 60 days after 


said subscription is made.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vision just reported. 

The question was taken, and the provision reported was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The remainder of the subscription or any part thereof shall become 
a liability of the subscriber member bank, subject to call and payment 
thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the Iederal 
reserve bank,’ and substitute in lieu thereof the words: “ half subject 
to call upon 60 days’ previous notice.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sion just reported. 

The question was taken, and the provision reported was 
rejected. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unpaid portion of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall 
become a liability of the subscriber, subject to call upon 60 days’ pre- 
vious notice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the re- 
mainder of the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the provision read was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scort]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Scott: 


Page 3, line 21, after the word “ bank,” insert “in case of the im- 
® pairment of the capital thereof.” : 


The question is on agreeing to the proyi- 


The Clerk will read the next provision in 


ayes 27, noes 81. 


and in- 


The question is on agreeing to the pro- 


The question is on agreeing to the provi- 


The question is on agreeing to the pro- 


The Clerk will report the remainder of 


The question is on agreeing to the provi- 


The Clerk will read the remainder of the 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for the 
purpose of directing the attention of the committee to the pro- 
vision and to some information that I have received, not only 
from members of the committee but others, in respect to the 
intention of this clause. I am informed that this is intended 
to cgeate a secondary liability upon the part of the subscribing 
stockholders to the Federal reserve banks. In my opinion the 
clause does not create a secondary liability, neither does it 
limit the liability of the subscriber to respond, as in cases of 
the present national banks, and in the case of all banking laws 
that now exist, when the Federal reserve banks become in- 
solvent, or even in case their capital should become impaired; 


|} but the liability exists, constant in all times, subject only to the 
discretion of the Federal reserve board. 
| the bill as it now stands, the Federal reserve board has abso- 


In other words, under 


lute discretion to call upon the subscribing members for addi- 


| tional payments up to 100 per cent, even though the capital of 


| the Federal reserve bank is absolutely intact. 


For instance, 


| the Federal reserve bank is compelled by the Federal reserve 
| board to loan money to another Federal reserve bank. 


It loans largely and needs ready money. Instead of borrow- 
ing or recuperating its resources in any other way, the Federal 
reserve board, under this clause of the bill, has a right to call 
for additional payments to capital. That will be likely to re- 
sult in a want of uniformity in the paid subscriptions to the 
capital of these various banks, if the power is exercised. 

The amendment which I have offered is in the nature not of 
the ultimate liability of the national stockholders at the present 
time, but of the intermediate liability, that which requires the 
stockholders to keep the capital of the bank unimpaired. I 
believe that in fairness to the subscribing banks that ought to 
be the limit of their liability, and that an impairment of capital 
in some degree at least ought to take place before they are re- 
quired to respond by payment of this extra liability. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be 
divided into shares of $100. The outstanding capital stock shall be 
increased from time to time as subscribing banks increase their capital 
or as additional banks become subscribers, and shall be decreased as 
subscribing banks reduce their capital or cease to be stockholders 
Each Federal reserve bank may establish branch offices under regula- 
tions of the Federal reserve board at points within the Federal reserve 
district in which it is located: Provided, That the total number of 
such branches shall not exceed one for each $5C0,000 of the capital 
stock of said Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. GLASS. There are several committee 
that paragraph, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 12, amend by adding, after the figures “$100,” the 
word “ each.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 14, by striking out the word “ subscribing ” 
inserting the word “ member.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it stands now 
differs a good deal from the earlier print, and one important 
difference is caused by changing the word “subscribing” to 
the word “ member.” 

In the report of the committee, on page 1, it is said that the 
word “subscribing” is stricken out and the words “ member 
bank” substituted in order to conform the language to other 
provisions of the bill, but I think it is very plain that the effect 
is much greater than that. Member banks and subscribing or 
stockholder banks are carefully distinguished in sections 8, 9, 
and 10. National banks might become members at will. Cer- 
tain State banks might become meinbers by being reorganized 
as national banks, and other State banks and trust companies 
might become shareholders; but in no part of section 10, where 
their privileges are described, are they spoken of as member 
banks, and in no part of section 10 are they given the rights 
and privileges of member banks. 

Now, the provision in the earlier print for a dividend of 5 
per cent on the capital stock of the Federal reserve banks was 
to be payable to shareholding banks, while the 40 per cent of 
the excess dividend was to be divided among member banks. 
Evidently the shareholding banks not members were not to 
share in that division of the excess earnings. 

Now, the pending committee amendment limits the provision 
for a 5 per cent dividend to the stock held by member banks. 
If this passes it will mean that the subscribing banks have no 
rights at all to profits or dividends except under the regula- 
tions that may be adopted by the Federal reserve board. I 
wish the Members would listen attentively to thot, because I 
think it is a matter of exceedingly great importance. When 
we come to section 10 we will find that the Federal reserve 
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board has the right to adopt rules and regulations that are to 
control ‘the rights and privileges of the State banks and trust 
companies which come into this system and remain State banks 
and trust companies; that is, come into this system without 
being reorganized as national banks. 

Their rights and privileges are controlled not by the provi- 
sions in this act but by the provisions in the rules and regula- 
tions to be adopted by the Federal reserve board. That is, this 
Congress has delegated its right to legislate for these banks to 
the Federal reserve board. We are legislating for 7,800 banks 
in the national banking system; we are delegating our right to 
legislate for the 17,000 banks that are State banks and trust 
companies. When we change the words “subscribing banks,” 
“ share-holding banks,” to member banks, we must remember all 
that it implies in view of the provisions of section 10. . 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? I want to get 
the gentleman’s distinction, and I do not think I do. Does the 
gentleman contend that a State bank is not a member bank? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I can answer that best by quoting the provi- 
sions of the bill—that all national banks, whether already 
organized or hereafter to be organized will be members of the 
new system, except such existing national banks as may prefer 
to surrender their charters. Of course, all national banks here- 
after organized will-be members of the new system. The bill 
provides that State banks and banking associations may be 
reorganized as national banks. 

Now, there is another section which provides that such State 
banks and banking associations and trust companies as prefer 
not to become national banks but to retain their State charters 
may apply to the Federal reserve board for the privilege of 
subscribing to the stock, upon which they may become stock- 
holders, and the Federal reserve board shall make such by-laws 
for their regulation as in its judgment may seem wise. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman has wisely called our 
attention to that distinction, but does not the gentleman think 
that that would hardly be applicable and that the words mem- 
ber bank is proper in this case for this reason? This is a pro- 
vision for the increase of the capital stock. Now, a bank in 
order to increase its capital stock must at the time be a member 
bank, whether it shall have been a national bank or a trust 
company or a State bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Therefore, it seems to me that the words 
“member bank” in this particular connection would be the 
proper words to use, and not “subscribing banks.” Does not 
that seem to be true? 

Mr. TEMPLE. If that were the only provision in the bill I 
should say yes; but fake the other provisions in connection 
with it, and especially those in section 10, and I think the gen- 
tleman’s point is not well taken. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman make a distinction be- 
tween national banks that subscribe for stock and other banks? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; the bill makes the distinction. 

Mr. COOPER. Would not a fair construction of the bill be 
that its manifest intention is to permit State banks and trust 
companies to become member banks? On page 18, line 2, the 
language is: 
and said Federal reserve bank shall upon notice from the Federal re- 


serve board be required to suspend said banking association or trust 
company from further privileges of membership. 


This is a direct provision for suspending State banks and 
trust companies from membership. But before they can be sus- 
pended from membership they must be members. It strikes me 
that, taking the whole section together, the manifest intent is 
that State banks and trust companies shall be permitted to 
become members. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that I shall not be 
able to answer that question in the five minutes’ time that is 
given me, but I shall attempt it. If you will turn not only to 
the bill but to the report of the committee on the bill, you will 
see how the committee understands it. On page 42 of the 
report it says: 

It has been plain, however, that inasmuch as State banks are or- 
ganized under different codes of legislation it would be unfair to permit 
banks to become stockholders in the reserve banks and to enjoy the 
advantages open to national banks which are stockholders unless such 


banks were subject to practically as high a standard of banking re- 
quirement as the national banks with which they compete. 
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After that it continues: 


This does not altogether place the State banks upon the same basis 
as the national, inasmuch as they are not thus subjected to the same 
regulations with respect to investments and general business. 

Now, if you will turn to the provisions of this bill, page 17, 
you will find that it says “ stock ownership,” and not ‘“ member- 
ship.” 

It shall be the duty of the Federal reserve board to establish by- 
laws for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applica- 
tions made by the State banks and banking associations and trust com- 
pesies hereinbefore referred to for stock ownership in Federal reserve 

Now, nominally, that is a set of by-laws for the guidance of 
the Federal board, but the next sentence shows it is for the 
control of State banks applying for stock in the Federal reserve 
bank. Let me read that sentence: 

Such by-laws shall require applying banks not organized under Fed- 
eral law to comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the 
inspection and regulation provided for in this and other laws relating 
to national banks, 

If all the requirements of this act are to be applied to the 
stockholding State banks and trust companies, there would be 
no need here to specifically enact that the requirements with 
regard to reserves shall apply to them. They are not to have 
the rights guaranteed under this act unless the Federal reserve 
board in its by-laws gives them those rights. As the bill was 
written at first, they had the right to 5 per cent interest upon 
the capital stock, and had no right to participate in the division 
of 40 per cent of excess earnings. As the bill has been changed, 
they have not even the right to partake of the 5 per cent divi- 
dends unless the by-laws adopted by the Federal reserve board 
SO Say. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania have his time extended for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to finish my 
statement before I answer any more questions, and that is this: 
If I am right, and I think a comparison of section 10 and its 
provisions with sections 8 and 9, which provides for reorganiza- 
tion of State banks as national banks, will show that I am 
right, then in addition to the enormous powers conferred on 
the Federal reserve board we are also conferring upon that 
board the right to legislate for 17,000 banks, while we are re- 
serving for ourselves only the right to legislate for 7,300 na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. COOPER. 
this point? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to call attention to page 42 of the 
committee report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is what I called attention to. 

Mr. COOPER. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania did 
not call attention to the particular words in the report to which 
I desire to direct his attention at this time. On page 42, after 
the caption “ section 10,” the committee goes on to say: 

After much examination of the subject it has been deemed best by 
the comuntiee to permit State banks to become members, that is, stock- 
20iders-— 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; a kind of associate members without 
the full privilege of other members. 

Mr. COOPER. One moment. The committee says that it 
was deemed best to permit State banks “ to become members— 
that is, stockholders ’—thus using the words “ members” and 
“ stockholders ” as synonymous. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, no. I understand that the committee 
when it here calls the State banks “ members” immediately 
qualifies that word by adding the words “ that is, stockholders.” 

Mr. COOPER. No; “to become members—that is, stockhold- 
ers—in Federal reserve banks,’ means that the stockholder in 
the bank is a member of the bank. Is not a man owning stock 
in a bank a member of that bank? ; 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will have to answer that by reading again 
the section that I read a moment ago. The report of the com- 
mittee says a little farther down, in the same paragraph: 


This does not altogether place the State banks upon the same basis 
as the national 


And so forth. 

And that is really the interpretation of the committee. We 
are not enacting the report of the committee into law, but we 
are enacting the bill into law. I fall back on section 10 as 
it stands in the bill, and I also maintain that the committce 
supports my interpretation of the section. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
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Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man refer to page 16 of the bill. line 6? 

Mr. TEMPLE. What is the heading given there— 

State banks as members? 

Mr. TALCOTYT of New York. 
tion 10. 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘That is the heading, but there is nowhere in 
that section the guaranty that is found in the section immedi- 
ately preceding, which declares: 

When the comptroller has given to such bank or banking association 
a certificate that the provisions of this act have been complied with, 
such bank or banking association and all its stockholders, officers, and 
employees shall have the same powers and privileges and shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all respects, as 
shall have been prescribed by this act or by the national banking act for 
asseciations originally organized as national banking associations. 

That provision is from section 9, which applies to State banks 
reorganized as national banks, and there is no such provision in 
section 10 which applies to these others. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. But is not the gentleman draw- 
ing a distinction between subscribing banks and member banks? 
And it seems to me that the title is sufficient to explain the 
distinction. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But the title is not law. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The text simply goes on and 
explains what the title is. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But section 10 contains no guaranty that the 
banks that remain State banks shall have the rights and privi- 
leges of national banks. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. 
ther? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. It does contain a provision that 
State banks that are so reorganized and become national banks 
shall have those guaranties. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But it makes no such provision for those that 
remain State banks. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is there any portion of the bill that says 
national banks shall be member banks? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Where is it, please? 

Mr. TEMPLE. All through it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, no. Is there any place in the bill where 
it says national banks shall be member banks? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I can not give the page, but I can give the 
language nearly. It provides, I think in section 8, that national 
banks now existing shall have all the rights and privileges of 
national banks that shall be organized hereafter. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; but it does not use the words ‘‘ member 
banks.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
man is in error. 

Mr. PHELAN. 
“member banks.” 
national banks? 

Mr. TEMPLE. In the provisions controlling the work of the 
organization committee in organizing the reserve banks the 
national banks within the district are called member banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In section 10, this is the language of the 
bill to which I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman : 

The Federal reserve board, under such rules and regulations as it 
may p ribe, subject to the provisions of this section, shall permit 
such applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank 
in the district in which such applying bank is located. 

Now, the gentleman contends that under that language the 
Federal reserve board could cut out a State bank from partici- 
pation in this 40 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. TEMPLE. A State bank has the privilege under the law 
of becoming a stockholder under such by-laws as the Federal 
reserve board chooses to make, but there is nothing in the act 
that defines the rights and privileges of the stockholders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested this 
morning listening to. the discussion on this floor with reference 
to caucuses. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that from inspection 
of the newspapers of the country and other sources of informa- 
tion there is no complaint with reference to what is denomi- 
nated a ‘secret caucus” except from the Republicans and 
the Progressives and those other statesmen who imagine that 
this denunciation of the secret caucus may be popular in their 
districts. I remember, Mr. Chairman, when I first came here 
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That is the heading of sec- 


Will the gentleman yield fur- 


Yes; that is all the way through. The gentle- 


IT am not; I am asking about the words 
Is that expression used in connection with 





that the Democratic Party upon this floor was divided into a 
number of factions. The only thing that has ever solidified the 
Democratic Party in this House was inaugurated by the present 
Speaker, who, upon being nominated in that year, even when we 
were in the minority, stated to us that he did not intend to pose 
as a boss; that he intended to take us into his confidence and 
that no matter of great importance should ever be acted upon on 
this floor until after a thorough consultation with the members 
of the party in this House, and no action taken until every man 
had an opportunity to fully express himself. He carried out 
that policy, and to-day instead of a disorganized body of strag- 
glers we present a solid front to the enemies of popular govern- 
ment in this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In 
last November the Democratic Party of this country was charged 
with the institution of certain reforms by the great masses of. 
the American people. They said to*the Republican Party that 
they had proven false to their promises and they intrusted us 
with the carrying of these great reforms into execution. Mr. 
Chairman, because we do not see fit to throw open these doors 
and these galleries to Republican newspaper reporters and to 
the enemies of the Democratic Party, these gentlemen are con- 
stantly declaiming against what they are pleased to call a 
“secret caucus.” The caucus is held for a conference of Demo- 
crats; for an interchange of Democratic views. The people 
have intrusted us with the duty of carrying these great reforms 
into execution, and because we do not see fit to invite you into 

ur councils you have no right to complain. [Applause on the 

emocratic side.] 

If the American people had wanted you to confer with us, to 
advise with us, to help us arrange and put into execution these 
great reforms, they would have given you the power and they 
would not have entrusted it to us. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we might as well say, if so unfortunate 
a thing as war with Mexico should occur, that Gen. Wood should 
go down to El Paso and, calling his lieutenants about him, 
should send a message to Huerta inviting him to come over 
with his lieutenants, that he was going to map out a plan of 
campaign for the invasion of Mexico and wanted him to be 
present. We regard you people, and the electorate have de- 
clared you to be, the enemies of these reforms. The American 
people regard you as the enémy of these reforms; they trusted 
you and you were recreant to that trust; you are not entitled 
to be present at these conferences; you are unworthy of their 
confidence; we are charged with carrying them into effect and 
we intend to do it without your help or without your counsel; 
we take the responsibility and, so help us God, we will prove 
true to the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word in reference 
to the amendment which the committee has proposed. It might 
be well to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
you will find this amendment proposed at several places in the 
bill. In the original print of the bill the words “ subscribing 
banks,” “ shareholders,” and “ share-holding banks,” and “ sub- 
scribers ” were used interchangeably, and the change in this very 
amendment was made for the purpose of using the words 
“member bank” throughout the bill where those different ex- 
pressions were used, which really meant the same thing. Now, 
that is all that is meant by this amendment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TemMpre] is in error 
when he undertakes to read from the report of the committee 
and contend that the committee itself intended to make a dis- 
tinction between the rights of the shareholders that are State 
banks and those that are national banks. If he had finished 
reading the quotation that he made from the report, he would 
have seen that the committee itself referred to this subscription 
of the State banks as giving them membership. In other words, 
taking the very same page from which he read, page 42 of the 
report, he would find, if he had read on down in the section that 
he started to read, the subdivision, this language: 

As a necessary power in connection with this question of member- 
ship section 10 confers upon the Federal reserve board the power to 
establish by-laws for the general government of its conduct in acting 
upon applications made by State institutions * * *, 

So the gentleman is in error when he contends that that par- 
ticular part of the report makes a distinction between the rights 
of State banks and the rights of national banks. As a matter 
of fact, it is the intention of the bill and the intention of section 
10 to give to the State banks membership by complying with cer- 
tain requirements, 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to ask the gentleman if he con- 
tends that these State banking institutions provided for in sec- 
tion 10 will be member banks under the language of the proposed 
bill, which language is objected to by the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. TemMpLe]? Are they member banks or subscribing 
banks? 





Mr. WINGO. Whenever any State bank complies with the. 


provision of section 10 and the requirements therein it becomes 
a member bank. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to ask this: Whether the com- 
mittee, which has changed the word “stockholder” to “ mem- 
bership” in many places, would be willing to change the word 
“ stockholder” to “ membership ” in line 17 of page 16: 

The Federal reserve board, under such rules and regulations as it 
may prescribe subject to the provisions of this section, shall permit 
such applying bank to become a stockholder— 

And so forth. Would the committee be willing to change that 
word “stockholder” to “membership ”? 

Mr. GLASS. If I may answer for my colleague, I would say 
yes, if thé committee could think it was at all necessary. 

But I call the gentleman’s attention to the language of the 
provision on page 18, where it says that State banks or trust 
companies, as stockholders of Federal reserve banks, shall, 
upon notice from the Federal reserve board, be suspended, 
under certain circumstances, from “further privileges of mem- 
bership.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is no question but that they have some 
of the privileges of membership. The question is whether they 
have all of them. ; 

Mr. WINGO. There is no question but that they have all the 
privileges. The only prerequisite is that they shall meet the 
requirements with reference to capital reserves and inspection 
and general administrative regulations. It simply compels the 
State banks to comply with the same regulations that the 
national banks comply with in order to become members. As 
to the gentleman’s reference to the word “stockholder,” on 
page 17, the word “stockholder” is a proper word there, even 
if you do want to use the word ‘“ membership ” in place of these 
other expressions in the bill that I have mentioned. 

Whenever a man subscribes to the stock of any corporation he 
becomes a member of that corporation, and the gentleman's 
objection to the amendment could be classed as captious. In- 
stead of our amendment being captious, I think the gentleman’s 
objection to it is eaptious. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will say to the gentleman that it is not 
meant to be captious. It is in good faith. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask this question of the 
gentleman: Throughout the bill why has the word “ stock ” been 
added to the word “ capital’? 

Mr. WINGO. Iam not sure on that point, but my recollection 
is that it was for the purpose of uniformity. We used the 
words “capital stock” in some places and in other places used 
“capital,” and I think we made that amendment so as to make 
it uniform throughout the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘There is some question as to whether “ capital” 
comprehends “ surplus.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. And this amendment excludes surplus? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; this amendment excludes surplus. There 
is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of t 

has expired. 
COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] is correct in his interpretation of the 
section. In my judgment, there would be no other possible con- 
struction to put upon this as a law, if it shall become a law, 
than that State banks and trust companies may become mem- 
bers of Federal reserve banks. 

I take it for granted that nobody will deny that a stockholder 
in a bank who has the right to vote to help elect its directors is 
a member of that bank. Now, if gentlemen will turn to page 6 
of the bill, they will find a provision that the directors of each 
Federal reserve bank shall-be nine in number, and divided into 
three classes. Class A shall consist of three directors (line 21) 
who shall be chosen by the stockholding banks. Observe that 
language. These three directors are to be elected by banks 
owning stock in the Federal reserve bank, so *hat we have sec- 
tion 10 of the bill specifically authorizing private banks to be 
stockholders in Federal reserve banks, and this provision, on 
page 6, authorizing such private stockholding banks to vote to 
help elect directors of Federal reserve banks. Now, if they are 
not members of the Federal reserve banks I would like some 
gentleman to tell why. Here is a specific provision that a 
Stute bank or a trust company may own stock in a Federal 


he gentleman from Arkansas 


Mr. 
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reserve bank and another provision that such stockholding bank 
or trust company shall vote to elect one-third of the directors 
of the Federal reserve bank, and yet gentlemen assert that a 
bank owning stock and voting to elect directors of another bank 
is not a member of it. In other words, their contention amounts 
to a reductio ad absurdum, that somebody entirely outside of a 
bank is to elect its directors. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKELLAR). The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Guass]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 4, line 14, by striking out the word “ subscribing” and 
inserting the word “‘ member,” and by inserting, after the word “ capi- 


| tal,” the word “ stock.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next tommittes 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 4, line 15, by striking out the word “ subscribers 
inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ members.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, line 16, by striking out the word “ subscribing,” 


” 


and 


after the 


| word “as,” and inserting the word “ member,” and inserting, after the 





word “ capital,” the word “ stock.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, line 17, by striking out the word “ stockholders ” and insert- 
ing the word “ members.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 23, “ Federal reserve banks ”°"—— 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow rrr] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, in line 15 the word “sub- 
scribers ” is used in place of “ members.” T would like to know 
why the committee, in order to have all of these different words 
which represent “member” and in order thet ihere may be a 
uniformity so that no mistakes might be made. did not substitute 
for the word “ subscribers” the word “ members ™* 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will offer the xamendment, the 
commiitee will accept it. The committee overiocked it. 

Mr. FOWLER. I move to amend, line 15, page 4. by strik- 
ing out the word “subscribers” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “ members.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 15, by striking out the word “subscribers” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “ members.” 

Mr. FOWLER. That makes it conform to the rest of the 
section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Sec. 4. That a sufficient number of national banks in a Federal re- 
serve district having made end filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 


| rency a certificate in the form required in sections 5134 and 5135 of the 


Revised Statutes of the United States, such national! banks shall be- 
come a body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in such 
organization certificate, shall have power to perform all those acts and 
to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers described 
in section 5136, Revised Statutes, save in so far as the same shall be 
limited by the provisions of this act. 

The Federal reserve bank so incorporated shall have succession for a 
period of 20 years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved by 
act of Congress. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the oversight 
and control of a board of directors, whose powers shall be the same as 
those conferred upon the boards of directors of national banking ass0- 


1913. 


ciations under existing law, not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act. Such board of directors shall be constituted and elected as here- 
inafter specified and shall consist of nine members, holding office for 
three years, and divided into three classes, designated as classes A, B, 

a Cc. 
an Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

Class B shall consist of three members, who shall be representative 
of the general public interests of the reserve district. 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated by 
the Federal reserve board. 

Directors of class A shall be chosen in the following manner: 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in which each such bank is 
situated to classify the member banks of the said district into three 
general groups or divisions. Each such group shall contain as nearly 
as may be one-third of the aggregate number of said member banks of 
the said district and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of banks of 
similar capitalization. 
at the = of the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank. ; 

At a regularly called directors’ meeting of each member bank in the 
Federal reserve district aforesaid, the board of directors of such mem- 
ber bank shall elect by. ballot one of its own members as a district 
reserve elector and shail certify his name to the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district. The said 
chairman shall establish lists of the district reserve electors, class A, 
thus named by banks in each of the aforesaid three groups and shall 
transmit one list to each such elector in each group. Every elector 
shall, within 15 days of the receipt of the said list, select and certify 
to the said chairman from among the names on the list pertaining to 
his group, transmitted to him by the chairman, one name, not his own, 
as representing his choice for Federal reserve director, class A. The 
name receiving the greatest number of votes, not less than a majority, 
shall be designated by said chairman as Federal reserve director for the 
group to which he belongs. In case no candidate shall receive a 
wcajority of all votes cast in any district, the chairman aforesaid shall 
establish an eligible list, consisting of the three names receiving the 
greatest number of votes on the first ballot, and shall transmit said list 
to the electors in each of the groups of banks established by him. Each 
elector shall at once select and certify to the said chairman from among 
the three persons submitted to him his choice for Federal reserve 
director, class A, and the name receiving the greatest number of such 
— _ be declared by the chairman as Federal reserve director, 
class . 

Directors of class B shall be chosen by the electors of the respective 
groups at the same time and in the same manner prescribed for directors 
of class A, except that they must be selected from a list of names 
furnished, one by each member bank, and such names shall in no case 
be those of officers or directors of any bank or banking association. 
They’ shall not accept office as such during the term of their service 
as directors of the Federal reserve bank. ‘They shall be fairly repre- 
sentative of the commercial, agricultural, or industrial interests of their 
respective districts. The Federal reserve board shall have power at 
its discretion to remove any director of class B in any Federal reserve 
bank, if it should appear at any time that such director does not fairly 
wo the commercial, agricultural, or industrial interests of his 
district. 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal reserve board, who shall be residents of the district for which 
they are selected, one of whom shall be designated by said board as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district to which he is appointed and shall be designated as “ Federal 
reserve agent.” He shall be a person of tested banking experience ; and 
in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall 
be required to maintain under regulations to be established by the 
Federal reserve board a local office of said board, which shall be situ- 
ated on the premises of the Federal reserve bank of the district. He 
shall make regular reports to the Federal reserve board, and shall act 
as its official representative for the performance of the functions con- 
ferred upon it by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed by the Federal reserve board and paid monthly by the 
Federal reserve bank to which he is designated. 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addition to any 
compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses in attending meetings of their respective boards, which amount 
shall be paid by the respective Federal reserve banks. Any compensa- 
tion that may be provided by boards of directors of Federal reserve 
banks for members of such boards shall be subject to review by the 
Federal reserve board. 

The reserve bank organization committee may, in organizing Federal 
reserve banks for the first time, call such meetings of bank directors 
in the several districts as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act and may exercise the functions herein conferred upon the 
chairman of the board of directors of each Federal reserve bank pend- 
ing the complete organization of such bank. 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federal 
reserve bank after organization it shall be the duty of the directors of 
classes A and B and C, respectively, to designate one of the members 
of each class whose term of office shall expire in one year from the ist 
of January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term of office 
shall expire at the end of two years from said date, and one whose 
term of office shall expire at the end of three years from said date. 
Thereafter every director of a Federal reserve bank chosen as herein- 
before provided shall hold office for a term of three years; but the 
chairman of the board of directors of each Federal reserve bank desig- 
nated by the Federal reserve board, as hereinbefore described, shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the said board without notice, and his 
successor shall hold office during the unexpired term of the director in 
whose place he was appointed. Vacancies that may occur in the several 
classes of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in the manner 
provided for the original selection of such directors, such appointees to 
hold office for the unexpired terms of their predecessors. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pages 4 and 5, by striking out that portion of section 4 be- 
ginning with the word “that,” in line 24, and ending with the word 
“act.” in line 9, page 5, and inserting in Meu thereof the following: 

“'The national banks in each Federal reserve district uniting to form 
the Federal reserve bank therein, hereinbefore provided for, shall, under 


The Clerk will first report the committee 
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their seals. make an eogumbentios certificate, which shall specifically 
State the name of such Federal reserve bank so organized, the territo- 
rial extent of the district over which the operations of said Federal 
reserve bank are to be carried on, the city and State in which said bank 
is to be located, the amount of capital stock and the number of shares 
into which the same is divided, the names and places of doing business 
of each of the makers of said certificate and the number of shares held 
by each of them, and the fact that the certificate is made to enable 
such banks to avail themselves of the advantages of this act. The said 
organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge of some 
court of record or notary public, and shall be, together with the ac- 
knowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court or no- 
tary, transmitted to the Comptreller of the Currency, who shall file, 
record, and carefully preserve the same in his office. Upon the filing 
of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency, as aforesaid, 
the said Federal reserve bank so formed shall become a body corporate, 
and as such, and in the name designated in such organization certifi- 
cate, shall have power to perform all those acts and to enjoy all those 
privileges: and to exercise all those powers described in section 5136, 
Revised Statutes, save in so far as the same shall be limited by the 
provisions of this act.” a 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 8, by inserting, after the werds “class A,” 
the following: 

” In case of a tie vote the balloting shall continue in the manner 
hereinbefore prescribed until one candidate receives more votes than 
either of the others.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, section 4, page 6, by striking out the period and inserting a 
comma after the word “board,” at the end of line 26, and adding 
thereto the words “and who shall be legal residents of the district in 
which the Federal reserve bank is located.” And on page 9 by striking 
out all after the word “ districts,” on line 2, up to and incPuding the 
word “district,” on line 7. And on page 9, lines 10, 11, 12, and 13, 
by striking out after the word “whom,” on line 10, and all of line 
11, and all of line 12, and the words “ appointed and,” in line 13, and 
inserting, after the word “ designated,” on line 13, the words “ by said 
board’’; and by _ inserting, after the word “shall,” in line 14, the 
words “ be a legal resident of the district for which he is elected and”; 
and by striking out, after the word “experience,” in line 14, page 9, 
the words “and in,’ and all of lines 15 and 16 and the word “ ap- 
20inted,” in line 17; and on page 10, in line 13, after the word “ upon,” 
yy striking out the words “the chairman of the board of"; and on line 
14, by striking out the word “ directors ’’; also, on line 14, by striking 
out the word “ bank” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ agent.” 
On page 11, line 2, after the word “be,” by striking out the words 
“chairman of the board of directors’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “ Federal agent.” ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to explain that 
the first part of this amendment simply provides that directors 
in Federal reserve banks of class C shall be residents of the 
district for which they are elected; the second part of the 
amendment takes away from the board the power to remove 
directors of class B in Federal reserve banks, and the third 
part of the amendment takes away the power of the Federal 
reserve board to name the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal reserve banks and only leaves them the power 
of naming the Federal reserve agent. 

It seems to me that this is a very reasonable proposition. 
There ought not to be any question about its approval, and 
every person who wants the banks organized under the terms 
of this bill to be representative of the section in which those 
banks are located ought to be willing to take away the power 
of the Federal reserve board to dictate who shall manage the 
reserve banks in the various sections of the country, and no- 
body ought to have any doubt whatever about the necessity and 
the desirability of having the directors in the various Federal 
reserve banks elected from among the residents of the terri- 
tory in which the bank does business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for a division of the propositions con- 
tained in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has already been voted on and rejected. 

Mr. GARNER resumed the chair. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, after the word “ banks” in line 22, add the following: 

“But shall not be directors in any member bank.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinpBercno]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering 
this amendment is to prevent the directors in this case being 


in line 14, 


Illinois offers an 
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directors in any member bank. These persons will obtain infor- 
mation from the fact of their being directors of those banks— 
that is, member banks in which they are permitted to be a 
director—and get an advantage which I think they ought not to 
have, and for that reason I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 6, after the word “ an 
and insert the word “ group.” 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a misprint. It 
is perfectly evident thut no director could get a majority of the 
directors of the district. 

Mr. GLASS. The committee will accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

Page 6, line 24, after the word “ district,” insert the words “ but 
they shall not be directors of any member bank.” 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say by 
way of explanation that this appears to be an amendment that 
is quite necessary. We are now considering the directors of the 
Federal reserve banks, and it is evident that no director of a 
Federal reserve bank should be a director of a member bank, for 
the reason that it is unfair to have a member of the Federal 
reserve bank, acquainted with all the affairs and working of 
any member bank, given a chance to use that knowledge for the 
benefit of-his own member bank. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out to my col- 
league on the committee page 8, beginning with line 18— 

Directors of class B shall be chosen by the electors of the respective 
groups at the same time and in the same manner prescribed for di- 
rectors of class A, except that they must be selected from a list of 
names furnished, one by each member bank, and such names shall in 


no case be those of officers or directors of any bank or banking asso- 
ciation. 






y,” strike out the word.“ district ” 


So you could not get a director of a bank association and have 
him as a director of class B. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not think it does. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the directors of class A must 
be directors of member bayks, not class C. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am talking about class B, and the amend- 
“3 of the gentleman from Minnesota applies to class B. 

TEMPL E. It is in class A that members are necessarily 
oie rs of the directorates of the member banks. 

Mr. PHELAN. We are not talking about class A at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman says that this does 
not apply to class C? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not think it does. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
amendment and offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks to 
withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the further amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 26, after the word “ board,” insert the words “ but they 
shall not be directors of any member bank.” 
SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, what I have said 
in reference to class B applies to class C. I do not think it is 
the intention of the committee to have any director of the Fed- 
eral reserve board a director of any member bank except as to 
class B, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Members of class B are appointed by the 
Federal reserve board? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered | 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Smitu of Minnesota) there were 34 ayes and 66 noes. 

Se the amendment was lost. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 5, after the word “ appear,” insert the following : 
“To the other directors of any Federal reserve bank. 


Does that apply to class C? 


Ty 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the discre- 
tion given to the Federal reserve board on the top of page 9 in 
this section of the bill is too broad, and the Federal reserve 
board is not in a position to know whether the directors of ¢lass 
B fairly represent the agricultural, commercial, and industria] 
interests of the district, while the other directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are. It seems to me this power of removal 
is all right, provided you put some limit upon it, provided you 
put somebody in there who is in a position to judge whether the 
directors to be removed do or do not fairly represent the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial interests of the district; 
and I have inserted these few words there with the idea that 
they would relieve that situation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to 
have the amendment again reported? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the gentleman 
from New York that it may be that the other directors of the 
Federal reserve bank would not want the directors of class B to 
fairly represent the commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
interests of the community? 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that is hardly possible. 

Mr. GLASS. I think it is possible. Moreover, I think the 
Federal reserve agent will know whether they properly repre- 
sent the interests indicated. 

Mr. PLATT. This includes the three directors appointed by 
the Federal reserve board as a part of the other directors? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. The directors, as the gentleman knows, 
are elected by the banks, and what we are trying to guard 
against is a regional reserve bank directorate that would en- 
tirely fail to represent the commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural community. 

Mr. PLATT. But the regional reserve board is a geod ways 
away from the districts? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but the Federal reserve board will have 
itg agent there at all times. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Page 9, lines 2 to 7, sesnainen strike out the words “the Federal 
reserve board shall have power at its discretion to remove any director 
of class B in any Federal reserve bank if it should appear at any time 
that such director does not fairly represent the commercial, agricultural, 
or industrial interests of his district.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
this as a substitute? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment as 
a substitute, and it is in effect a part of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. I desired to discuss that 
amendment at the time, but was not given the opportunity. 
The Federal reserve board uncer this bill has too much au- 
thority in any event, but whatever may be our opinion with re- 
gard to the authority of the board in its general supervision 
and control, I think no one will agree that the Federal reserve 
board ought to have complete control of the reserve banks. 
The provision which my amendment seeks to strike out is one 
that would give the Federal reserve board complete power and 
control of each and every Federal reserve bank. First, they 
appoint three of the directors; second, they have the power to 
remove three of the directors, and therefore they control six 
of the nine directors of the Federal reserve bank, and if those 
provisions do not give the Federal reserve board complete con- 
trol over the Federal reserve banks, I can not think of any pro- 
vision that would give them such control, except provisions that 
would authorize them to go behind all of the boards of directors 
of those banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment hoping that it 
would be considered, but hoping against hope. We have not 
seen in this House for many years such a farce as we are 
witnessing to-day. Gentlemen offer amendments. I have a 
number on my desk I would like to offer, and I realize how 
futile it all is, and still we go through the form of discussion of 
this bill, everyone knowing that no matter how proper the 
| amendment may be, how wise it may develop to be in the course 
| of debate, it can not and will not be accepted. 

Mr. GLASS. My friend will admit that five years ago he 
helped to save us from a similar farce by absolutely prohibiting 
this side from offering any amendments to the Vreeland-Aldrich 
bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. 


Does the gentleman from Wyoming offer 


Well, if we did err at that time [laughter] 
I think we were much more honest in our error than the gen- 
tlemen on the other side are at this time. As a matter of fact, 
it seems to me I think it would be better for the good name of 
the House if the gentleman from Virginia simply closed debate 
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on every amendment, because we all know that nothing is 
gained by offering amendments; nothing is gained by whut we 
may say here; and yet we may feel it our duty, because we 
favor the legislation, to offer amendments and to make state- 
ments in support of them. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman from Wyoming would not 
permit us to perform our duty in that respect five years ago. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming did not have 
anythiug particular to do with it. 

Mr. GLASS. Except to vote for the rule which prohibited us 
from performing our duty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, as I said a moment ago, if we erred 
we were much more honest and upright in our error than the 
gentlemen on that side are now, who are pretending that an 
opportunity is being given to debate and amend this bill when 
we all know there is no such opportunity in fact. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that just a moment ago the committee accepted an amend- 
ment offered by the senior Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Curreney. 

Mr. MONDELL. Which was an immaterial amendment which 
the gentlemen between themselves had agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not let us have permission to offer 
amendments after the bill is passed? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would be just as good. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee for more than 
three months, and of this House for more than six months, and 
I have followed the axiom which I learned in my boyhood that 
speech is silver, but silence is golden. You know the great 
thinkers of history never had much to say. They were silent 
men. There were Napoleon Bonaparte and the great Prince of 
Orange, called “ William the Silent,” and in modern times two 
illustrious Members of this House, namely, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpEtL]. [Laughter.] On those rare and isolated occa- 
sions when our said colleagues have deigned to illuminate sub- 
jects under discussion I have listened to them with singular 
and surpassing interest. Why, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] is a poet, and his unpremeditated observations are 
orient pearls at random strung, and my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNnpDELL] can gild the palpable 
and the familiar with the golden exhalations of the dawn. 
[ Laughter. ] 

It is true that Coamp CLARK, of Missouri, the beloved Speaker 
of this House, whose stainless flag I followed in the last cam- 
paign with a zeal surpassing that of Peter the Hermit [ap- 
plause]—it is true that CHAMP CLARK said that these two gen- 
tlemen delivered 200 speeches apiece on the tariff bill. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it was a gross exaggeration. [Laughter.] 

I believe I have profited by my silence, because I have met 
here men with whom association is a liberal education. I con- 
fess 1 have heard some of my colleagues utter platitudes with an 
air of absolute personal proprietary ownership [laughter and 
applause] as by right of original discovery. Others I am de- 
lighted to hear, like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
who speaks like Ben Jonson said of Bacon: 

No man spake more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less empti- 
ness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 

While differing fundamentally in opinion from him on many 
public questions, I honor the intellect, the integrity, the courage 
of the distinguished gentleman from [Illinois [applause], the 
lender of the Bourbon party, that in its defeat has never 
learned anything and never forgot anything. 

I profit also when I listen to the distinguished leader of the 
know-everything party, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mvr- 
pock]—that magnificent State adjoining my own beautiful and 
glorious Oklahoma, that “ wears upon its baby brow the round 
and top of sovereignty.” [Applause.] 

Mr MURDOCK. Well, but the gentleman does not call me 
a Bourbon? 

Mr. WEAVER. No; far from it; but a progressive of the 
Progressives, who stands like Saul among the Israelites, head 
and shoulders above the rest, and who speaks the language of 
epigram with the grace and genius that God Almighty has 
given him. [Laughter and applause.] 

I had intended, Mr. Chairman, to deliver a classic speech, as 
a member of the committee, upon*the subject of banking and 
currency. I intended Saturday evening to come as a valuable 
reenforcement to my distinguished friend, the great leader 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], but I was denied the opportunity. 
As a member of this committee I would be glad to epitomize 
the virtues of this bill, but I will not have the time, and I will 
not take the time at this important juncture. 

Mr. DYER. How much time does the gentleman need? 
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Mr. WEAVER. It will take about 15 minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEAVER. After four days of general debate we now 
consider the currency bill paragraph by paragraph under the 
five-minute rule. 

I heard the great speech of the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the gentleman from Virginia, CARTER 
Gass, with whom I had served on the committee for many 
days, and when he had finished his analytical and powerful ar- 
gument in favor of the bill there was nothing either new or 
illuminating to be added. Emerson said of Plato: 

Great havoc makes he among our originalities. 
We have reached the mountain from which all these drift bowlders were 
detached. 

Following the speech of the gentleman from Virginia interesting 
essays in favor of the bill and against the bill were read and 
able speeches on both sides delivered to audiences select indeed 
but, alas, few in number; but the chairman’s opening argu- 
ment remained with the strength and texture of a mountain of 
granite with the shafts of the feeble, disorganized, discordant 
opposition falling spent and harmless at its base. 

I purpose to discuss certain features of this bill as we reach 
them. At this time, beginning the debate, let me summarize 
what I conceive to be ameliorations and benefits of this great 
constructive measure over the present bad system that will im- 
measurably contribute to the welfare of the American people of 
to-day and of the generations yet unborn. 

The present currency and banking system of the United 
States is the worst in the world. It had its origin in military 
necessity and is a thing of shreds and patches. The national- 
bank note was created to provide a market for national bonds 
when the country was engulfed in the maelstrom of civil war. 
It is based on the Nation's debt, and the debt of the Nation, 
like the debt of an individual, is always a burden, never a 
blessing. [Applause.] 

No such terrible indictment of defects and vices, self-con- 
fessed and capital, was ever drawn and presented to a people 
as the report of the Monetary Commission, of which Nelson W. 
Aldrich was the chairman, showing the evils of the odious 
financial scheme fastened upon the American people by 50 
years of Republican legislation in the interest of a strangling 
money-trust and a Wall Street money-monopoly and to the 
detriment of the great toiling and producing classes. 

The Glass currency bill is primarily designed to correct those 
great abuses. It is radicai, not revolutionary, and is designed to 
gradually and ultimately supplant the present system. I believe 
its enactment into law will prove a wholesome remedy for 
organic disease. 

There are three great features of this bill that stand out pre- 
eminent, like the three bright stars on the belt of Orion. 
They are: 

First. A system of elastic currency responding to the needs 
of trade, expanding without inflation when needed and with- 
drawn without contraction when the emergency has passed 
away. 

Second. The power of the Government to fix the mite of inter- 
est, and thereby save the fruits of labor from usury’s Maremma 
blight and Upas shadow. 

Third. Another great principle of the bill is that the cur- 
rency shall be based on the products of Isbor and not on debt, 
on production and not on speculation. Thereby the energy, in- 
dustry, and thrift of the American people are at once fostered 
and rewarded as they deserve to be, for they are the sources not 
only of the prosperity of individuals but also of the wealth of 
nations. 

A system is here offered whereby any person who has a legiti- 
mate basis of credit, and who proposes to engage in a productive 
enterprise of a commercial, industrial, or agricultural charac- 
ter, shall have at his own doors banking facilities offered him 
so that he gan get at low interest all needed funds. 

It will be a God’s blessing to the farmers and stock raisers 
of the South and West—a class that has long’ borne the burden 
of exorbitant interest, because of the scarcity of 
those sections, drained from them 
Street’s gambling hell. 

Let me tell you of some of the great reforms which this bilil 
inaugurates: 

First. Government control is substituted for bank control. 
Creating a currency for a nation is the highest attribute of a 
sovereign power, deeply affecting all the diversified interests of 
the social state. To surrender this power to banks or any pri- 
vate interests is destructive to good government and treason to 
the people. 


money in 
and concentrated in Wall 
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The Federal reserve board consists of seven public officers 
appointed by the President of the United States, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, and the President himself is a pub- 
lic officer, and if he violates his trust is subject to impeach- 
ment and removal. 

Second. The bill provides for the mobilization and use of the 
cash reserves of the banks whenever needed in times of 
trouble. 

Third. It provides as a basis of the currency, in addition to 
the present currency, that it shall be issued upon gilt-edge com- 
mercial paper of an established standard, issued for the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial purposes, thereby promot- 
ing industrially, agriculturally, and commercially the great 
producing and distributing agencies of the wealth of the world. 

Fourth. The surplus money of all sections of the country 
which under the present system has been concentrated in New 
York and loaned on call and on stock-exchange security is 
withdrawn and distributed over the different parts of the coun- 
try eyuitably in proportion to business demands, thereby becom- 
ing available to the great masses of our citizens instead of being 
monopolized by the gamblers and stock speculators in Wall 
Street. 

Fifth. By withdrawing from New York this surplus money, at 
a single blow the Money Trust is destroyed. 

Sixth. Notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks and bonds are denied the privilege 
of discount at the Federal reserve banks. 

Seventh. Credit facilities between different sections of the 
country, so long unequal, are made uniform by virtue of the 
power vested in the Federal reserve board to require Federal 
reserve banks to rediscount the discounted prime paper of other 
Federal reserve banks, thereby taking from a bank that is ple- 
thoric in funds its surplus to relieve another bank in a section 
of the country that is flaccid and drained. 

Eighth. Adequate banking facilities for all sections of our 
country are thereby provided to promptly and on reasonable 
terms meet the ordinary or unusual demands for credit or 
currency necessary for moving crops or for other legitimate pur- 
poses. 

Ninth, An instrument is afforded by this bill, nameiy, the 
Federal reserve board, that can deal effectively with the broad 
questions which, from an international standpoint, affect the 
credit and status of the United States as one of the great 
financial powers of the world. 

Tenth. The bill provides for American banking institutions 
and branches of the Federal reserve banks in foreign coun- 
tries, thereby giving American citizens in foreign countries im- 
proved banking facilities, facilitating and expanding American 
trade with all the countries of the world. 

Eleventh. The provision for national banks to establish trust 
and savings branches will enable that department of the banks 
to give the public far better accommodations by making loans 
of longer maturity than commercial banking justifies. 

Twelfth. The State banks, banking associations, and trust 
companies are admitted to membership in the system and 
thereby accorded all its benefits. 

Thirteenth. National banks are given the power to loan 
money upon real estate, thereby enabling them to serve farmers 
and other borrowers in rural communities. 

Fourteenth. The Independent Treasury system is abolished. 
The irregular withdrawal of money from circulation in periods 
of excessive Government revenues is avoided, and the entire 
revenues of the Government are placed in circulation, becoming 
thereby available to all the people. 

Fifteenth. The gradual retirement of the national-bank cur- 
rency is provided for, thereby paying off the national debt and 
carrying out Jefferson’s pledge—the honest payment of our 
debts and sacred preservation of the public faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SLOAN. That we may enjoy in full this oasis of oratory 
in a five days’ dreary desert of full debate, I ask unanimous 
consent that the eloquent gentleman from Oklahéma be given 
time to conclude his charming address. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 
Mr. WEAVER. If these changes and benefits that I have 


itemized are real and not imaginary, then the bill soon to be 
adopted by the House and I trust by the Senate will be the 
greatest piece of constructive legislation within the memory of 
living men. To have a part, even a humble part, in writing 
such a measure is rich coripensation for many sacrifices made 
by those engaged in the public service in this high place. I con- 
gratulate the American people that in the enacting of this wise, 
nonpartisan measure for their benefit, independent and patriotic 
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Republicans and Progressives have indicated an intention of 
voting with the Democrats for the bill. For, after all, the far- 
reaching influences of this measure, permeating the business and 
commerce of the country, will affect benignantly all classes of 
our people, reaching into the humblest homes, in all the land. 
And after all, the sole purpose of government is only this: 
That no shadow shall fall upon the hearthstone of the home. 
[Applause. ] 

And I rejoice to believe and know that the great majority of 
the Members of both Houses of this Congress, of whatever po- 
litical party, however they may differ on partisan questions, 
have fundamentally at heart the welfare of the American peo- 
= and are inspired by noble conceptions of public duty. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Immanuel Kant exclaimed: 

Duty! Wondrous thought. that workest neither by fond insinuation, 
flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by holding up thy naked law 


in the soul, and so extorting for thyself always reverence. if not obedi- 
ence; before whom all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; 


whence thy originnl? 

I thank you. [Long applause.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH rose. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LINDBERGH] desire recognition? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment and substitute 
how pending. 

Mr. GRAY. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LINDBERGH] propose an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. No. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Piatr] has offered an amendment the effect of which is 
to allow the directors elected by the banks to tell the Federal 
reserve board what it should do, whom it can remove, and whom 
it can not remove. The gentleman has a precedent for his 
amendment. That precedent is found in the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s report at page 13, sustaining section 10 of the Aldrich bill 
to create a central bank. While section 10 of that bill assumes 
to vest in the President the power to appoint the governor of 
the executive board of the National Reserve Association, it pro- 
vides that such appointment shall be made from a list of three 
persons submitted to the President by the board of directors 
elected by the bank; or, in other words, the President is given 
this great authority to name the governor, but the bank directors 
are to tell him whom he can select. But this is not all. After 
the bank directors have told the President whom he can ap- 
point and the President has acted upon their instructions, it is 
provided that the bank directors may remove the governor thus 
appointed on their recommendation; or, in other words, if they 
found that they had not recommended the right man and one 
not favorable to them, they could take advantage of their own 
mistake and remove the appointee and submit to the President 
another list of three from which to make a selection, and thus 
ultimately secure a man to their full liking. [Applause.] Thus 
the gentleman would amend this bill to make it conform to the 
Aldrich central bank bill. He would most graciously and mag- 
nanimously allow the reserve board to remove the directors of 
class B for failure to represent the commercial, agricultural, 
or industrial classes, but he would require the assent and ap- 
proval of the banks who selected them before the Federal re- 
serve board was allowed to act. 

The Aldrich central bank under private control as provided 
for in the bill reported out by the Monetary Commission was to 
be controlled by 46 directors, 41 of whom were to be selected by 
the banks and 5 by the President of the United States. One of 
these 5, the governor of the executive board, was to be ap- 
pointed by the President from a list of 8 named by the banks. 
There were to be only 4 members appointed by the President 
on his own free will and without interference from the bank , 
directors, these 4 being the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and the Comptroller of the Currency. The great liber- 
ality in making the Secretary of Commerce and Labor a member 
of the central reserve board is understood when it is renlized 
that he would be powerless as one of the 5 members appointed 
by the President with 41 members eppointed by the banks. But 
it is observed by the report that even this limited representa- 
tion of the public was very unsatisfactory to the barks, and at 
page 14 is found the following apology for allowing these 5 





Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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members out of the 46 members of the board or any members to 
represent the public to participate in its proceedings [applause] : 

The fear has been expressed that the selection of the governor by the 
President and the provisions making the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency ex oflicio members of the board of directors 
of the reserve association might lead to an attempt to control the 
organization for political purposes. 

Following this is an argument to allay the apprehension and 
fear that the four members appointed by the free will of the 
President would exert some influence in the control of the cur- 
rency, and from which we quote the following: 

We believe that the participation of these officials in the manage- 
ment of the institution to the limited extent prescribed is necessary to 
secure a proper recognition of the vital interest the public has in the 
management of the association. 

There are two currency bills to-day before the country. One 
is the Glass bill, now under consideration by the House. It is 
proper at this time to assure the opponents of this bill that the 
Democratic Party assumes full responsibility for it. The Glass 
bill was introduced by a Democratic administration. It was 
reported out by a Democratic Banking and Currency Committee. 
It has been approved by the Democratic Members of this 
House, and if it passes Congress and is signed by the President 
it wili be a Democratic law. 

The other bill is the Monetary Commission bill, which was 
introduced by a Republican, reported out by a Republican com- 
mittee of the House and by a Republican committee of the 
Senate, passed by a Republican House and a Republican Senate; 
and approved by a Republican President. The members of the 
commission were appointed by a Republican Speaker of the 
House and a Republican Vice President acting as the President 
of the Senate, and the members originally appointed consisted 
of 11 Republicans and 7 Democrats, and the members signing 
the report consisted of 9 Republicans and 5 Democrats, some 
of whom having very strong Republican tendencies on matters 
of finance. 

Edward B. Vreeland, a Republican member of the commis- 
sion signing the report, and the Republican chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the Sixty-second Congress, when the commis- 
sion was created, presented the report to the House on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1912, on behalf of the Republicans and urged the 
passage of the bill. Nelson W. Aldrich, the chairman of the 
commission, and the chairman of the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, a Republican and the leading spirit of the central- 
bank movement and from whom the bill takes its name, would 
have presented the same to the Senate and urged its passage 
if he had remained in the Senate at that time. 

The bill is a Republican measure from every standpoint of 
paternity, association, and support. If this bill had been a 
good thing, surely this record and unbroken chain of loyalty 
and support would have entitled Republicans to have claimed 
full credit for it. If this bill is a bad thing, this unbroken 
record will allow no escape for its responsibility and will en- 
title the Democrats to make the Republicans accept the credit 
for it. 

While we assume responsibility for our bill, we intend to see 
to it that you take the responsibility for your bill, and we do 
not propose that a part of the Aldrich bill shall be engrafted 
into the Glass bill by this amendment. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment opens up a ques- 
tion that\ marks the distinction between the Government con- 
trolling the banking business and the Government operating the 
banking business. While I do not want to indulge in any ful- 
some praise of any measure or in any vindictive condemnation 
of any measure, yet with due regard for the talent displayed in 
the framing of this bil] I think that there isot a sufficient dis- 
tinction made here between the Government operating the bank- 
ing business and the Government controlling the banking busi- 
ness. 

I for one will vote for a measure that will control the banking 
business and place that control in the hands of the Government, 
but I dislike to vote for a measure that puts the operation of 
the banking business in the hands of the Government. I think 
that there can be no question but that if you give to the Federal 
board the power to remove three out of nine directors and 
the power to elect or to appoint three out of the nine directors 
you have placed the operation of that directorate in the control 
of the Federal board. For, in the first place, three of them 
are appointed by the Federal board and they must be subject 
to it; and, in the second place, three of them are to be removed 
by the Federal board, if the board sees fit, and they are sub- 
ject to the Federal board. For the power to remove is coordi- 
nate with the power to elect; and while the power to appoint 


is initiative the power to remove is final, and the final power 
is equal to the initiative power, and therefore if you give 
to the Federal board the power to remove three out of the 
nine, in addition to the power to appoint three out of the nine, 
and the three removed are different from the three appointed, 
you have given into the hands of this board the ability to con- 
trol six out of the nine. ‘Therefore if the local directorate is 
the operating agency of the bank and that is under the control 
of the Federal board, your Federal board is the operating agent, 
and the Government thus becomes the operating agent both to 
administer and to operate the banking business. 

The other day the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN]—and I have the highest respect for his judgment— 
said, in replying to that question, that when the Federal board 
removes a member of the directorate—and I do not want to 
speak so as to indicate that I do not believe the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to be sincere—the power to remove does not 
prevent the stockholders from exercising the right to reelect. In 
other words, when the Federal board removes these three, the 
same force that originally elected them will reelect them. 

I want to recall to the attention of my friend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts one great fact in history that is a bugbear 
and a stumbling block in this particular instance. It was in 
the early thirties when President Andrew Jackson ordered the 
removal of the Federal deposits from the Bank of the United 
States to 89 State banks, and afterwards instituted the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system, which you are repealing by this act. 
Remember that the Secretary of the Treasury was not in favor 
of exercising this power. It was Secretary McLane, of Dela- 
ware, and President Jackson, exercising his prerogative, trans- 
ferred Secretary McLane from the Treasury Department to the 
State Department, in order that he might make a vacancy in the 
Treasury Department, which was his right, aud to which he 
appointed Mr. Duane, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FESS. I am afraid I have not time. Let me finish this 
sentence first. Mr. Duane, of Pennsylvania, I say, was ap- 
pointed to take McLane’s place. Mr. Duane, a great lawyer, 
questioned the constitutional right of the President to remove 
these deposits, and so stated to the President. The President 
thereupon removed Mr. Duane, as you all know, and appointed 
in his place Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, who, you know, later 
became the great Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Roger B. 
Taney, exercising the wish of the President, removed these 
deposits from the United States Bank to the 89 State banks. 

Now, I speak to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. PHetant, 
who says that if you remove these men the same power that 
originally elected them will elect their successors. What assur- 
ance have you that the same power that originally removed the 
three men will not exercise the power to remove the next three 
if they think that they do not represent this particular interest, 
which gives the largest possible latitude in the judgment of 
-these men? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. HAYES. May we have the amendment and the substitute 
reported ? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
and the substitute will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. MonpDeELL : 

“ Page 9, lines 2 to 7, inclusive, strike out the words ‘The Federal 
reserve board shall have power at its discretion to remove any director 
of class B in any Federal reserve bank if it should appear at any time 
that such director does not fairly represent the commercial, agricultural, 
or industrial interests of his district.’ ” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLatr: 

“ Page 9, line 5, after the word ‘appear,’ insert the following: ‘to 
the other directors of any Federal reserve bank.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of the 
genileman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELt. } 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the améndment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PiatrT]. 

The umendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOWLER. I move to strike out the last word. I do 
this for the purpose of calling the attention of the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the bill [Mr. Grass] to the words 
“stock holding,’ before the word “ bank,” on page 6, line 22. I 
think the words “stock holding” should be stricken out and 
the word “member” inserted in liew thereof in order to con- 
form to the idea which the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Grass} has suggested heretofore. I do not see 
any more force to the words “ stock holding” in this connection 
than would be conveyed by the word “ member,” and it would 
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preserve the continuity and regularity of the use of the word 
*“ member ” in the bill. 

If the chairman thinks as I do about the matter, I shall be 
glad to offer the amendment to strike out the words “ stock 
holding” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ member,” which 
will make the sentence read: 

Class A shail consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the member banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I see no particular objection to 
the amendment, but I do not see that it will improve the bill in 
any respect. 

Mr. COOPER. 
question ? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the use of the word “ member” ren- 
der it much more obscure than it would be to leave the words 
“ stock holding”? 

Mr. GLASS. I think so. . 

Mr. COOPER. “Stock holding” are very simple, easily un- 
derstood words. The use of the word “ member” might require 
the reading of a dozen sections of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the words “stock holding” should be 
left, by all means. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the word “member” as ap- 
plied here means a member of a Federal reserve bank. If that 
word is used throughout this bill whenever the individual bank 
or member bank is referred to, it will give the reader a complete 
understanding of what the word “member” means; but if 
other terms are substituted indiscriminately, the students will 
be bound to study the bill to see just what is meant by “ mem- 
ber” and other words used to convey the same meaning as it 
does. As in this case, if you say “stock-holding bank,” it 
might indicate to some that ‘“‘ stock holding ” and “ member ” do 
not mean the same; but if ‘“ stock-holding bank” means the 
same as “member bank,” a fact of which there can be no de- 
nial, then the word “ member” ought to be substituted for the 
words “stock holding.” Consistency is said to be a jewel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be in oppo- 


Will the gentleman from Virginia permit a 


Mr. FOWLER. 
sition to the committee, but I offer this amendment as a sugges- 
tion. I believe it will improve the bill and make it much more 
uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 22, strike out the words “stock holding” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word ‘“‘ member.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pm 7, add a new paragraph after the word “ bank,” in line 12, 

rI1€ 7S: . 
eg or director of a national bank, State bank, banking asso- 
ciation, or trust company admitted to membership in a regional re- 
serve bank under the provisions of this act shall be an officer or direc- 
tor of any bank or financial corporation or institution admitted here- 
under, and no person shall be an officer or director of any bank ad- 
mitted hereunder who is a private banker or is a member of a firm or 
partnership of bankers engaged in the business of receiving deposits.” 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those 
Members who favor a divided responsibility. I recognize this 
Government as one great Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman’s amendment is not germane. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman’s 
point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
too late. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I recognize this Govern- 
ment as one great government divided into districts, as far as 
the House is concerned, each district having a Member to 
represent it on the floor of the House. I do not believe you can 
legally divide the Government so as to have one section or one 
party responsible for all the acts on this floor. 

This amendment that I have offered, according to newspaper 
reports, was also offered in the Democratic caucus which was 
held here a few weeks since to determine what bill should be 
presented for the consideration of the House. I believe it to 
have been a good provision to put in the bill, and it is because 
of that fact that I offer it. I do not offer it simply because 
it was offered in the Democratic caucus, but because the prin- 
ciple involved in the provision is a good principle and one which 
was recommended by the committee consisting of Democrats 
who had in charge the so-called Money Trust investigation. 


Illinois offers an 
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Why they did not place that provision in the bill as a part of 
the policy they claim to stand for I do not understand. But to 
me and every Member of the House who takes the most serious 
view of the things that come up here for consideration we do 
not believe we can be divided in responsibility. We have each 
taken an oath to perform the duties of our office, and in view of 
that oath, and in view of my duty, I offer this amendment, 
knowing, of course, that it is foreclosed by the caucus to start 
with, but nevertheless I feel the responsibility that rests upon 
me and shall try to put into the bill as many amendments as I 
think will improve it. 

Therefore I have offered the amendment, and I hope it wiil 
receive full and fair consideration, irrespective of caucus action. 
The people of my district are as much concerned in a proper 
currency bill as any of the constituents of Members who tie 
themselves hands and feet, and mouth closed. It is a fact that 
with the caucus tie-up we are prevented from inserting many 
provisions that would materially improve the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I rise to support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, curiously, the Rec- 
ORD never precisely shows the public a view of the exact trans- 
actions of the House, never exactly gives the people a view of 
the House itself and of its proceedings. To-morrow morning's 
Record will give no one who reads it, outside of these persons 
here present, the precise position of the House at this hour. 
We have been working on the consideration of this great meas- 
ure now nearly four hours, There are present at this time some 


‘fifty Members on the other side’ of the aisle and probably as 


many more on this side. There are, roughly estimating, 100 
people in the galleries, and there are five members of the press 
above the Speaker’s stand. 

Here is one of the most momentous measures that it is pos- 
sible to bring before the American Congress, Here is the vital 
moment, when it is supposed to be under construction, when a 
major amendment is offered. Why out of a membership of 
435 have we only 100 here at this time, at that period of the 
proceedings of the House, under the five-minute rule, when the 
individual Member is supposed to have some rights, in offering 
amendments, preserved to him? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I can not yield. I want all my five minutes. 
What is the matter? I will tell the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut what is the matter. The trouble is the caucus. Every 
Member of Congress knows that the caucus closed this bill 
against all possible amendment. Just as in the tariff bill, the 
gentleman from Alabama sat there, and every time he voted 
“no” the majority voted “no.” So in this great currency bill, 
when the able gentleman from Virginia votes “no,” then the 
majority votes “no.” That is the trouble. The caucus has 
foreclosed the rights of the people in this bill as well as those 
of every Member on this floor. 

The caucus is getting to be pretty hot for the gentlemen on 
the majority side. It is getting to be a pretty warm poker to 
hold. But I take no stock in the accusations against the Demo- 
crats that come so fluently from the Republican side. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

My memory goes back to the currency bill of 1908. The Re- 
publican leadership of this body brought in a rule which pro- 
vided that a majority vote could suspend the rules. What did 
that mean? It meant that the majority could put through this 
body a measure without anybody having a right to amend the 
pill. The Vreeland bill was first considered in the House, after 
it had been taken away from the regular Banking and Currency 
Committee and placed in the hands of the favorites of the or- 
ganization. From the House the bill was sent to the Senate, 
and when it was pending in the Senate there was declaration 
after declaration from the Republicans of this body that they 
would never vote for it if it came back with the Aldrich features 
added to the Vreeland plan. It came back with the Aldrich 
features added bodily to it. And what happened? Where was 
your advocacy of representative Government then, my Repub- 
lican friends? 

What were you doing then? Why, you were permitting your 
leadership to gag you. And they did gag you. They rammed 
these Aldrich amendments down your throats. Now, it is very 
pleasant here, in the matter of gag rule, to hear the pot calling 
the kettle black, but does it get us anywhere? All men when 
they are not in power talk about what they will do if the people 
will only put them in power. When the Aldrich bill was before 
the House and was rammed down the throats of the Repub- 
licans over here you Democrats denounced them, and you were 
right; but when you were put in power, oh, what a difference 
in the morning! The time has come for you Democrats to clean 
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the devil. It is not a part of representative government. 
The Constitution has no mention of it. 
defeated by 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Minnesota. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
tlit the time of the gentleman from Kansas may be extended 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kansas 
be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In order to get the floor, may I move to strike out the last 
word? Is that the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is proper. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Then I so move. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] a question; or, in other 
words, I wish to criticize the gentleman, and to say that when 
he rose to the floor to express the truth why should he omit 
some of it and only partially tell the tale? Why did you not 
tell it as it is? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let the gentleman amend what I said. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Wait a moment. I hold you to this posi- 
tion: You are an old Member, and you hardly tell what is the 
fact here, and it ought to be considered in this term—that it is 
nearly criminal. You ought to have stated here, and let it go 
into the Recorp, that the leaders on both sides have abandoned 


this bill and have put it in the hands of new Members and 
inexperienced ones. 


Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Why did you not say that? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I deny that. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Why did not you say that for weeks and for 
months there has been barely a quorum here, and that most of the 
time less than half a quorum has been doing business? Why 
did not you say that they are drawing their pay regularly, and 
that it is no way for honest men to do—to abandon the position 
and draw the pay? ‘fake a great State like the State of New 
York, with scarcely any of its Members present, and other great 
States, and there is a very small percentage of them present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mt. DONOVAN. Others were present, but not more than an 
average of half of them from each State in the Union; and 
take the great State of Kentucky, one of the original thirteen. 
Where are the Members from that State? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am here. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Oh, I know the gentleman is here. He has 
deen here the past three days, but he has not been here for 
months before that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. - The gentleman from Connecticut is not cor- 
rect in that statement, and he knows he is not correct. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that the parliamentary proceedings require him to first address 
the Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. When the gentleman makes a statement of 
that character I take it that I have a right to answer him. And 
I propose to do it anyhow. 


The public welfare is 





I deny that. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, my question has got cold 


by this time. [Laughter.] The gentleman had fired me up. 
i ask the gentleman this: He mentioned the fact that a lot of 
men from different States are not here. What under heaven 
would they be doing here? The caucus has closed all action. 
What good would it do if this Chamber were filled? What if 
there were 435 Members present? 

Mr. DONOVAN. They could do the same as they do in other 
places. If they do not earn their money, they should resign or 
go home. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They ought to abolish the caucus. 
what they ought to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 


That is 
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up this evil practice of the caucus. The caucus is the device of | Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say a word 





to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH] and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpockx]. If either gentleman 
does not know why the amendment against interlocking di- 
rectorates was not included in this bill, it is because he was not 
here on Saturday night to listen to what I had to say. It was 
omitted because we did not think a proposition of that sort was 
pertinent to a bill of this kind; and the better to demonstrate 
that the gentleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from 
Kansas agreed with that view, I call attention to the fact that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] had the privilege 
of naming a member of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
as I understand, and he designated the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LinpBereu]. The gentleman from Minnesota intro- 
duced two currency bills, which were referred to the Committee 


|} on Banking and Currency, neither one of which contained any 


provision against interlocking directorates. 


[Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Wiil the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. The bill I introduced, which was my 


ewn bill—I introduced one of your bills with additional pro- 
visions—but the bill I introduced which was my own bill did 
not require any such provision, because by the very terms of 
the act it took care of that, and the reason I did not introduce 
this amendment in the committee was because the members of 
the committee stated in the official meeting of that committee 
that neither provision could be inserted in that bill in com- 
mittee because the caucus had determined every material issue 
that could be placed in the bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Why, that did not prevent the gentleman from 
offering other amendments to the bill. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] But as a matter of fact, neither one of the bills 
he presented contained anything about interlocking directorates, 
and, as a matter of fact, that proposition is not pertinent to 
currency legislation. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. 
disagree. 

Mr. GLASS. We do; and this side is going to beat you on 
that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LinpBeRGH and Mr. *Mur- 
pocK) there were—ayes 44, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 26, page 6, add the following: “And shall be 
chosen from persons living within the territory served by the Federal 
reserve banks to whose directorate they are designated.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, on page 6, beginning 
with line 21, the directors who are to control the Federal re- 
serve banks are divided into three classes—classes A, B, and ©, 
Class A, of course, are to be chosen by members of the banks 
themselves, and they will naturally choose people within their 
own territory and belonging 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. ; 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will notice on page 9, lines 
8, 9, and 10, it says: 


Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal reserve board, who shall be residents of the district for which 
they are selected. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. Taking this without 
any explanation here or rather not following it up, I had over- 
looked it, and I therefore withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 22, page 8, by inserting after the word “of” the word 
“ stockholders.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered relates to the directors under class B. The directors 
under class B are the directors who shall be the representatives 
of the general public in said district; that is, I take it the gen- 
eral public in said district as distinguished from the banking 
interests of the district. Now, on page 8, line 22, the provision 


Upon that question the gentleman and I 








provides that the directors of class B shall not be officers or 
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directors of any banking institution. That, I assume, is inserted 
for the purpose of getting directors who are not in any way 
interested or associated with banks and banking as officers or 
directors. I think that the object in getting directors wholly 
divorced and disassociated from banks and bankers can be bet- 
ter attained and that object can be better safeguarded if those 
directors are not only not taken from the directors and officers 
of banks, but they shall not even be taken from the stockholders 
of banks. 

You may, by the provision on page 8, it is true, eliminate 
nominal directors and officials of banks and banking associa- 
tions frem membership under class B. You may eliminate 
dummy directors from class B by the provisions on page 8, but 
stockholders who may have a greater and deeper interest in 
the affairs of banks and banking institutions may get on this 
board unless you absolutely eliminate from class B not only 
directors of banks but stockholders. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnortt]. f 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee considered the 
matter at great length in the committee room. It is a difficult 
thing to get the stockholders so that they are going to satisfy 
everybody, but I wish to point out one thing in reference to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman, which I think will per- 
haps change his mind on the proposition without going into it 
at length. 

In a great many towns and small cities it is almost impossible 
to find men who are representative of the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial interests who are not stockholders in 
banks. I know in my State it is true that many of the men who 
are prominent in business in one way or another are stock- 
holders in the banks. Now, if you excluded stockholders, and 
this would apply particularly to the smaller places, by that very 
exelusion you might prevent the bank from getting just the 
kind of men whom you want to represent those great interests. 
In large cities it is not so difficult, but in small cities it is. 
That and other reasons were the controlling reasons why the 
committee did not exclude stockholders from banks serving as 
directors in Federal reserve banks in class B. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNoTT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9. line 4, after the word “ bank,” insert the words “after due 
public hearing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass], to just what my amendment does. With it added, 
the sentence in question in the bill will read as follows: 

The Federal reserve board shall have power at its discretion to re- 
move any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank after due 
publie hearing, if it should appear at any time that such director does 
not fairly represent the commercial, agricultural, or industrial inter- 
ests of his district. 

I want to review briefly the formation and plan of organiza- 
tion of the Federal reserve board and the underlying banks as 
provided in this measure. First, we provide a Federal reserve 
board. Beneath it we have 12 Federal reserve banks, and in 
each Federal reserve bank we have 9 directors; 3 of those direc- 
tors are to be bankers, class A; 3, of class B, are to be men who 
represent the agricultural and industrial life of the district, 
who are not to be bankers; and 3, class C, are to be selected 
by the Federal reserve board. But the Federal reserve board, 
which has considerable power—which I do not begrudge, because 
I believe in a system like this the central board must have 
power—has the power to remove the directors who represent 
the agricultural and industrial life of the district, and who are 
not bankers, without a public hearing. ‘The Federal board can 
take them out if they so desire. It might be on oceasion for 
some unwarranted cause in this connection. I eall the attention 
of the committee to the fact that in the matter of officials of 
Federal reserve banks this provision is made further along in 
the bill: 

To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and, for cause stated 
in writing with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of said offi- 
cials for imcompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such removal 
to be subject to approval by the President of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, on the one hand is the business man who has 
been taken into one of these Federal reserve banks as a director. 
It is possible for the Federal board to discharge him without 
giving him a chance for public defense, without giving him a 
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chance for a hearing. On the other hand is the bank official, 
and in the case of the official there must be a hearing, and the 
charges against the banker must be stated in writing, and a 
chance given him for public defense. Why should not a private 
citizen who is taken into this system enjoy as many rights as 
the man who is the banker in the system? It seems to me that 
the amendment that I propose would work only justice, and it 
could not under any possible circumstances work injustice, 
Realizing that it probably will not be accepted, I do press it, 
however, upon the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr..GLASS. In answer to the gentleman from Kansas, I de- 
sire to suggest that we must consider the reasonableness of 
propositions involved in the provisions of this bill. The di- 
rectors of class B are to be removed for only one cause, and 
that is if they do not “ fairly represent the commercial, indus- 
trial, or agricultural interests of the community.” 

The very fact that this provision is here will inevitably 
cause the regional bank electors always to choose men who 
do plainly represent either one or all of these interests. In 
the case of an officer of the bank who is subjected to tempta- 
tion and who may divert the funds of the bank, or who may 
pursue an administrative or executive policy that would result 
in the ruin of the bank, the charge against him might be 
serious, directly affecting his integrity, and he ought to have 
a hearing. In the first case the power, as the gentleman from 
Kansas will see upon reflection, will rarely, if ever, be exer- 
cised. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wrote the amendment after I heard the 
gentleman make a remark about two hours ago. If I under- 
stood the gentleman from Virginia aright, he said, in the course 
of debate, that directors of class B should be taken out from 
under the power of directors in the reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. I said they should not be put under their 

wer. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He said they should be free. I agree with 
the gentleman as to that. Having heard him make that re- 
mark, it occurred to me it might be a good plan, in view of the 
possibility that the Federal reserve board might attempt to 
remove one of these men without warrant, to put a curb on 
the board. It is not likely to happen, but it might happen, and 
it does seem to me that the provision as it stands is harmful. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the gentleman is simply illustrating 
his extreme view concerning “publicity” in matters where 
publicity is not really required. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocxk]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer two amend- 
ments. The first one is an amendment to line 9, on page 9. I 
want to call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia to it. 
It is to strike out the comma after the word “ board,” on page 
9, line 9, and insert the word “and,” so that it will read, 
“Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly 
by the Federal reserve board, and who shall be residents of the 
districts for which they are selected.” 

Mr. GLASS. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that we accept that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 9, after the word “board,” strike out the comma and 
insert the word “ and.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the word “ who” 
be stricken out and that the word “and” be inserted. 

Mr. DYER. Very well; I will offer that. 

Mr. MANN. Let the amendment be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Page 9, line 9, after the word “board,” strike out the comma and 
the word “ who” and insert in Heu thereof the word “ and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an additional amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
offers an additional amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 13, after the words “ Federal reserve agent,” insert the 


following, to wit, ‘‘ who shall be a citizen of the district in which such 
Federal reserve bank to which he is appointed is located.” 


Mr. GLASS. That is already in the bill. 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the chairman of the 
committee that it appears that that is the intention of the bill, 
to so have it that the Federal reserve agent shall be a citizen of 
the district wherein the bank is located, but it does not say that. 
It says he shall reside there. 

Mr. PHELAN. It says that all three “shall be residents,” 
and he is one of the three. 

Mr. DYER. I understand; but my amendment provides, I 
will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, that he must be 
a citizen of the district. It is easy to bring somebody into that 
district and make him a resident, but the amendment which. I 
have presented, which I believe is in accordance with the inten- 
tion of the framers of this bill, provides that the Federal reserve 
agent shall be a citizen. That is all that my amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILtIs] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In lines 24 and 25, page 9, strike out the words “to be fixed by the 
Federal reserve board and” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ of 
$3,000, to be fixed by the Federal reserve board,” so that lines 23, 24, 
and 25, after the period in line 23, shall read as follows: “ He shall re- 
ceive an annual compensation df $3,000, to be paid monthly by the 
Federal reserve board.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Is that the agent for the Federal reserve 
board? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Three thousand dollars a month? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They should not be paid $3,000 a month. 
They should be paid proportionately. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. The $3,000 is the annual compensation. 
this amendment shall be adopted, it will read: 

He shall receive an annual compensation of $3,000, to be paid 
monthly by the Federal reserve bank to which he is designated. 

It is perfectly clear. It is the same language in that respect 
as the language here in the Dill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment to call atten- 
tion to what seems to me to be an unwise and undesirable pro- 
vision of the bill. This Federal reserve agent is to all intents 
and purposes an officer of the United States; that is to say, he 
is the official representative of this Federal reserve board, which 
is a governmental entity, and therefore to all intents and pur- 
poses he is an official of the United States, charged with tre- 
mendously important duties and responsibilities. 

I think it is unwise legislation to provide that an official of 
that character, charged with such important duties as are de- 
volved upon him by this bill, shall have the amount of his salary 
determined by any authority other than the body which creates 
the office. In other words, this is an important office, ranking, 
I think, in importance with the members of the Federal reserve 
board, and the salary of the office should be determined now by 
Congress and not left to possible political influences brought to 
bear on the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Does my friend think that the Federal reserve 
agent of the regional reserve bank in New York ought to be paid 
the same salary that is paid to the Federal reserve agent of the 
regional reserve bank in New Orleans, who would perhaps have 
one-fifth as much work to do? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the very proper and 
pertinent query of the chairman of the committee I want to say 
that I had thought of that. I think if we could work out some 
plan that would be otherwise unobjectionable it would be highly 
desirable to have some scale of salaries; but in further response 
to the gentleman’s inquiry let me say that while it is undoubt- 
edly true that there will be larger sums of money handled, say, 
in the New York bank than in the New Orleans bank, yet as a 
matter of fact it is as easy to write $10,000,000 as it is to write 
$1,000,000. 

The responsibilities and the duties of the office are practically 
the same in every one of these banks. As I understand the bill, 
that is the whole theory of the proposition—that there shall 
be a dozen entities here, with practically the same duties. 
Therefore I do not think it would be any serious injustice to 
provide that these Federal reserve agents shall receive the same 
salaries everywhere. 

I am frank to say that I do not know whether the amount I 
have suggested in the amendment is proper. I have written it 
very hastily. Perhaps it ought to be more than $3,000; perhaps 
it ought to be less. I do not know about that. But I want to 
ell the attention of the Committee of the Whole to what it is 
about to do if it does not adopt some amendment of this char- 
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acter. It is about to provide for the creation of a dozen ex- 
tremely important offices without undertaking to say what the 
salaries attached to those offices shall be. It has been brought 
to the attention of the House a number of times that one of 
the serious objections to the pending bill, in the minds of those 
who really want to vote for some sort of a currency bill at this 
session of Congress, is the fact that the Federal reserve board 
as constituted under the terms of this bill will certainly have 
great power, which it could use in a political sense if it so 
desired. Of course everybody understands that those who 
framed the bill have not had any such object: in view; but it 
is one of the objections, perhaps a necessary objection, to any 
kind of currency legislation that there is a chance for the abuse 
of power vested in the Federal reserve board. I submit that 
when you put in the hands of the Federal reserve board the 
authority to say what the salaries of men shall be all over this 
country you have vastly increased the opportunity for political 
misdoing. It seems to me that if we were to adopt an amend- 
ment that would fix the salaries of these men, who are practi- 
cally officials of the United States, charged with an immense 
responsibility, we would, so far as possible, take away from 
this Federal reserve board the occasion to use their power for 
political purposes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
supporting the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Wittis}. It appears to me from reading the bill that these 
Federal reserve banks are going to be money-makers. They 
will be permitted first to earn 5 per cent cumulative dividends 
for the member banks, and they are permitted, second, to earn 
an indefinite additional amount, 60 per cent of which is to go 
to the Government and 40 per cent of which is to accrue to the 
profits of the banks. 

Now, I would like to see the bill so written that the amount 
which is to go to the banks and to the Government above the 5 
per cent will be as little as possible. I would like to see the 
expense of the new reserve banks held down. I think, if pos- 
sible, Congress should write into the law the maximum amount 
to be paid to the district agents designated by the reserve 
board. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio provide for fixing a maximum sum? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; it does not; that is the fault of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think it would be 
wise to have the agent paid the same for every district? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think we ought to fix some amount. I 
realize the difficulty mentioned by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] that a different salary may be necessary in 
different districts; still we cught to provide for a maximum in 
some way. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think we are run- 
ning some danger in assuming administrative duties in a legis- 
lative body? That is an administrative function. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My experience in Congress has led me to 
believe that we rarely get out of the laws what we write into 
them when we leave a wide latitude in the matter of regula- 
tion to the department, We usually get out of laws we pass 
through this body results that we did not intend to get, for the 
reason that we leave so much to administration. I would like 
to see this body write into this law as many of the details 
of this plan as it can, and I thought that possibly this would 
help along that line. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest an 
amendment to the amendment, making the compensation of the 
Federal reserve agents not less than $5,000 and not to exceed 
$7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of my colleague would be neces- 
sarily a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 27, after the word ‘“ compensation,” 
than $5,000 and not more than $7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman think that 
he can find a competent man to act as a Federal reserve agent 
for such a reserve bank as would be established in Chicago or 
St. Louis for $7.500? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman from Missouri is a 
competent man, and he acts here in the capacity of a Member 
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of Congress for $7,500, and is glad to do it, and he has to pay 
his campaign expenses out of that. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Murpock) there were 22 ayes and 68 noes. 

So the substitute was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the original 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, amend by striking out all of lines 8 to 16, inclusive, and the 
word “appointed” in line 17 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by 
the Federal reserve board from among the residents of the @istrict for 
which they are selected; one of the said directors, who shall be a 
person of -tested banking experience, shall be designated by said board 
as ‘ Federal reserve agent.’” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it is now written 
makes the Federal reserve agent the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank. As Federal reserve agent 
he is, as the gentleman from Ohio suggests, in effect a Govern- 
iment official. In any event, he is the direct representative of the 
central governing body. As the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors he would preside over the deliberations of the Federal 
reserve banks. I do not think it requires any argument to prove 
that a man occupying this dual position, having the power and 
influence that appointment as a Federal reserve agent would 
give him, if he were a man of force of character, would entirely 
dominate or largely dominate the Federal reserve banks, and 
through him the Federal board would dominate and control the 
Federal reserve banks. I think it important that we should 
make some provisions with regard to the amount of pay such an 
official should receive, but it is infinitely more important, it 
seems to me, if we are to retain any independence at all in the 
Federal reserve banks, that authority and control of this official 
shall be curtailed, and that he shall not, as the special repre- 
sentative of the central governing board, with his enormous 
power, be also in the position of chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank. 

I know that one of the answers that has been made to an 
argument similar to this is that the chairman of a board of di- 
rectors oftentimes does not exercise a very great deal of influence 
over the deliberations of the board, but that can only occur in 
cases where the chairman is a man lacking in force of character. 
In the case of these appointments, undoubtedly of men of force 
and strength of character, they will entirely dominate the 
Federal reserve banks, and we shall lack that independence that 
these banks ought to have of the will of the central governing 
board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
last word. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in his remarks made reference 
to the savings banks deposits in the State of Oklahoma, stating 
that the per capita deposits in the State of Oklahoma amounted 
to only 80 cents, a less amount than in any other State in the 
Union. I understood him to convey the impression that this 
was uncomplimentary to the people of the State. I desire to 
say a few words in answer thereto. I find in examining the 
report of the Comptroller of the Treasury that it is estimated 
that Oklahoma on June 4, 1912, had a population of 1,863,000. 
At that time the State had 913 banks, with loans and discounts 
amounting to $82,772,561. Of cash on hand there was $8,202,596, 
and the total resources amounted to $1389,265,612. The indi- 
vidual deposits amounted to $85,827,874. 

Mr. Chairman, at that time there were 38 States that had a 
less number of banks than Oklahoma. Only the great States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Towa, Missouri, and Kansas had more banks than Oklahoma, 
and the banks of 18 States had less loans and discounts, and the 
banks of 20 States had less total resources than the banks of 
Oklahoma. 

The banks of 25 States, more than half, had less capital stock 
than did the banks of Oklahoma, and the banks of 17 States had 
less individual deposits than the banks of Oklahoma. Among 
the States whose banks had less capital stock than the banks of 
Oklahoma are Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idahe, Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, South Dakota, North Dakota, Delaware, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Florida, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. 


The gentleman moves to strike out the 
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Mr. Chairman, I think theyre is very good reason why the peo- 
pie of Oklahoma have not much money in the savings banks, 
In the first place, we have only two savings banks proper within 
the State. Oklahoma has had a remarkable career of growth 
and development. In less than 25 years we have attained a pop- 
ulation of 1,800,000 people, and we have acquired wealth until 
our property, according to its assessed value, is valued at more 
than a thousand millions of dollars, and our mines, and forests, 
and farms, and factories create an annual wealth of over 
three hundred millions of dollars. 

Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman should also say something 
about the Oklahoma oil wells. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. We have 24.000 producing oil 
wells, adding to the wealth of the State every year $65,000,000. 
That is more than a million dollars for every week in the year, 
There are a thousand new wells being drilled to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] We have the largest supply of natural gas of any 
State in the Union, and since you have heard my colleague, Mr. 
WEAVER, speak this afternoon you all know that we have 
eloquent men there also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Here is the point: The oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment for the man who has small 
means is greater in Oklahoma than in Pennsylvania or Con- 
necticut or any of the older States. Hence our people put their 
money in land, in lots, in property that grows in value and 
gives a much larger return than the interest allowed on savings 
banks deposits. Instead of a little pittance of 3 per cent per 
annum our people expect to make 10 or 25 per cent per annum 
upon investments which are made in Oklahoma, and we invite 
you all, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] es- 
pecially, to come down there and inyest in some of our prop- 
erties. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL, 


Sec. 5. That shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks shall 
not be transferable nor be hypothecated. In‘ case a subscribing bank 
increases its capital, it shall thereapon subscribe for an additional 
amount of capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of its district equal 
to 20 per cent of the bank’s own increase of capital, 10 per cent of said 
subscription to be paid in cash in the manner hereinbefore provided for 
original subscription, and 10 per cent to become a liability of the sub- 
scribing bank according to the terms of the original subscription. A 
bank applying for stock in a Federal reserve bank at any time after the 
formation of the latter must subscribe for an amount of the capital of 
said reserve bank equal to 20 per cent of the capital of said subscribing 
bank, paying therefor its par value in accordance with the terms pre- 
scribed by section 2 of this act. When the capital of any Federal re- 
serve bank has been increased either on account of the increase of 
capital of the banks holding stoek therein or on account of the increase 
in the number of steckholding banks, the board of directors shall make 
and execute a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing 
said increase in capital, the amount paid in, and by whom paid. In 
case a subscribing bank reduces its capital it shall surrender a propor- 
tionate amount of its holdings in the capital of said Federal reserve 
bank, and in case a bank goes into voluntary liquidation it shall sur- 
render all of its holdings of the capital of said Federal reserve 
bank. In either case the shares surrendered shall be canceled and the 
bank shall receive in payment therefor a sum equal to its cash paid 
subscriptions on the shares surrendered. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments be reported and be 
voted on in gross, unless some Member desires a separate vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be voted on in gross. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 15, strike out the word 
“member.” Page 11, line 2 
insert the word “ member.” 
insert the word “ Federal.” 


“subscribing” and insert 
, Strike out the word “ subscribing” and 
Page 11, line 25, after the word “ said,” 
Page 12, line 1, after the word “ capital,” 
insert the word “stock.” Page 12, line 3, after the word “ capital,” 
insert the word “stock.” Page 12, line 5, after the word ‘ capital,” 
insert the word “ stock’; after the word “of” strike out the words 
“the banks holding stock therein” and insert the words “ member 
banks.” Page 12, line 7, after the word “of,” strike out the word 
“stockholding’’ and insert the word “ member.” Page 12, line 10, 
strike out the word “subscribing” and insert the word “ member.” 
Page 12, line 11, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “ stock.” 
Page 12, line 13, after the letter “a,” insert the word ‘“ member.” 
Page 12, line 16, after the word “and,” strike out the word “the” and 
insert the words “such member.” Page 12, line 17, after the word 
“therefor,” insert the words “under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Federal reserve board.’ 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk should have read 
as a committee amendment the word “ stock,” in line 14. 


















































The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 12, line 14, after the word “ capital” insert the word “ stock.” 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer two additional com- 

mittee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, lines 18 and 19, after the word “ capital,” strike out “10 
per cent” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ one-half” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, lines 20 and 21, after the word “ and,” strike out the words 
10 per cent” and insert the words “ one-half.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would ex- 
plain under what conditions the other half of the capital stock 
subscribed could ever be called for? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It would be subject to call by the Federal 
reserve bank, and the condition would probably be an impair- 
ment of the capital stock of the reserve bank through losses, 
Does that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr, MANN. It would only be called for probably in the case 
of the failure of the bank. Is that right? 

Mr. BULKLBEY. In ease of less. Any loss would have to be 
repaired, and it would be the duty of the reserve bank to call 
for the additional subscription in case its capital stock might 
have been impaired. 

Mr. MANN. How could there be a loss of the capital stock? 
The proposition is to build up a reserve. How could the capital 
stock ever be lost unless the bank fails? 

Mr. BULKLEY. When you once get the surplus built up I 
think it is very unlikely there will be any impairment of capital, 
and in fact L think there is very little chance of there being any 
loss at any time, but this is simply a provision that is put in 
here out of precaution, and it is analogous to the double liability 
which stockholders in pitional banks assume by becoming 
stockholders. 

Mr. MANN. I presume that is the reason it was putin. You 
have copied most everything else in this bill from the Aldrich 
bill, and that item may have been copied from the national 
banking law. ° 

Mr. BULKLEY. This was in the Aldrich bill, too. 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of fact, while it has been widely 
stated that this would take 20 per cent of the capital stock of 
the banks, there is no way of collecting more than 10 per cent 
except in an emergency that can not possibly arise. 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is exactly true, and we do not think 
there is any chance in the world that it will ever be called. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. . 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuULKLEy], after the reserve bank 
has been formed and a member bank wants to get into the 
reserve bank, what is the situation as regards this? The re- 
serve bank will have a surplus of 20 per cent? 

Mr. BULKLEY. We are assuming that this oceurs after 20 
per cent surplus shall have been built up. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. So the shares of that bank, if the 
shares are at par, shall be 120? Now, what does the new 
member bank pay to get into the reserve bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It pays par. The gentleman must remem- 
ber that the reserve built up is at all times the property of the 
United States Government. It is there as an insurance fund 
against losses, and it may be used in case the reserve bank in- 
curs any loss. But when a bank goes out of the system it gets 

“par for its stock, and its share of the surplus goes to the United 
States Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So, now, the shares of stock in the reserve 
bank will not be above par if a new member applied for par- 
ticipation? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No; the shares would cost par to a new 
member coming in, and par would be paid to a member going 
out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the surplus to the Government is not 
taken into account in that arrangement? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No; it is not taken into account in fixing 
the price of the stock. It all belongs. to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That if any shareholder of a Federal reserve bank shall be- 
come insolvent and a receiver be appointed, the stock held by it in said 
Federal reserve bank shall be canceled and the balance, after deducting 
from the amount of its cash-paid subscriptions all debts due by such 
insolvent bank to said Federal reserve bank, shall be paid to the receiver 


of the insolvent bank. Whepever the capital stock of a Federal reserve 
bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction in capital of any 
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bank or of the liquidation or insolvency of any such bank, the board 
of directors shall make and execute a certificate to the Comptroller of 
the Currency showing such reduction of capital stock and the amount 
repaid to such bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be voted on in gross. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 20, strike out the words “ shareholder of a Federal 
reserve” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ member.” 

Also: 

On page 13, line 2, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “ stock,” 
and after the word “any” insert the word “ member.” 

Also: 

Line 3, page 13, after the word “such,” insert the word “ member.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the com- 
mittee what is the significance of the change from shareholder 
in a reserve bank to a member bank? Why was the change 
made? What does it do? 

Mr. GLASS. It simply does as was indicated when we had 
that matter under discussion a little while ago. It conforms 
the language of this provision to the language in the other 
provisions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The member bank is only a member of this 
reserve bank. So it is a question of change of language without 
change of meaning? 

Mr. GLASS. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 


Sec. 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes 
of a Federal reserve bank the shareholders shall be entitled to re- 
ceive an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-in capital, 
which dividend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnings, after 
the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, shall be paid into 
a surplus fund until such fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the 
paid-in capital of such bank, and of the remaining one-half 60 per 
cent shall be paid to the United States and 40 per cent to the mem- 
ber banks in the ratio of their average balances with the Federal re- 
serve bank for the preceding year. Whenever and so long as the surplus 
fund of a Federal reserve bank amounts to 20 per cent of the paid-in 
capital and the shareholders shall have received the dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum hereinbefore. provided for, 60 per cent 
of all excess earnings shall be paid to the United States and 40 per cent 
to the member banks in proportion to their annual average balances with 
such Federal reserve bank; all earnings derived by the United States 
from Federal reserve banks shall constitute a sinking fund to be held 
for the reduction of the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United 
States, said reduction to be accomplished under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Should a Federal reserve bank 
be dissolved or go into liquidation, the surplus fund of said bank, after 
the payment of all debts and dividend requirements as hereinbefore 

rovided for, shall be paid to and become the property of the United 

tates. 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this act 
and the stock therein held by member banks shall be exempt from Ied- 
eral, State, and local taxation, except in respect to taxes upon real 
estate, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without cbjection, the committee amend- 
ments will be reported in gross. Is there objection? 

There was no gbjection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, lines 9 and 10, strike out the word “shareholders” 
insert the words “ member banks.” 

In line 11, after the word “ eapital,” insert the word “ stock.” 

In line 15, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “ stock.” 

In line 22, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “stock,” and 
strike out the word “shareholders” and insert the words “‘ member 
— 14, line 13, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ capital.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass] what’is the result of exempting the 
Federal reserve banks from taxation? 

Mr. GLASS. Well, not being a lawyer, I can not perhaps 
answer the gentleman fully. We were advised that it was per- 
missible under the law and Censtitution to except it. 

Mr. MANN. The national bank now pays what taxes, or 
taxes on what? Does it pay a State or lecal tax? 

Mr. GLASS. They pay a local tax only upon real estate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What about the capital stock? 

Mr. GLASS. As I said to my friend, I am not familiar with 
the law involved in that proposition. 
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Mr. MANN. I can not hear my friend. 

Mr. GLASS. I say, as I said to my friend from Illinois, I 
am not exactly familiar with the law upon that particular fea- 
ture of the bill. What is it that the gentleman desires to know? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to know whether this goes any further 
than the law in reference to natioua!l banks? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
answer, I will say it does. 

Mr. MANN. I thought it did. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The shares of national banks are taxable in 
the hands of the holders, and this bill proposes that the shares 
of stock held by member banks shall not be taxable. 

Mr. MANN. Do not national banks now pay any taxes except 
upon real estate directly? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In some Siates they do on the capital stock. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Oh, yes; they pay. 

Mr. MANN. Then it is proposed to have the national banks 
pay, but the Federal reserve bank is not to pay State taxes? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. The Federal reserve bank is not to 
pay State taxes, according to this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any way, either by deposits or sale of 
securities or things of that sort, that the local national bank 
will be enabled to escape taxes? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I hardly think so. The bill does not pro- 
pose that credits which the member banks may have with the 
Federal reserve bank shall not be taxable. It simply provides 
that their shares of stock shall not be taxable. 

Mr. MANN. It provides that the reserve banks can not be 
taxed? 

Mr. BULKLIEY. Yes; it provides that the reserve bank can 
not be taxed, but a credit with the reserve bank could be taxed. 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BALTZ. Would not that be double taxation? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think it might be if both taxes applied. 

Mr. BALTZ. It would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be considered as agreed to. Is there objection? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to say a word. I wish to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] is recognized. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, with regard to this paragraph 
on page 14, at the end of section 7, which provides that— 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this act 
and the stock therein held by member banks shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxation, except in respect to taxes upon real 
estate— 

I wish to say that it is out of harmony with other portions of 
the bill. On page 22, line 9, the Federal reserve board is given 
power— 

To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days (and _ to renew such 
suspension for periods not to exceed 15 days) any and every reserve 
requirement specified in this act: Provided, That it shall establish a 
graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reserve requirements of 
this act may be permitted to fall below the level hereinafter specified, 
such tax to be uniform in its application to all banks; but said board 
shall not suspend the reserve requirements with reference to Federal 
reserve notes. 

Now, this provision might be understood to apply only to the 
national banks—the member banks—and not® the Federal re- 
serve banks, if there were not a specific reservation with regard 
to the Federal reserve notes. I would understand, then, that 
the Federal reserve board may tax the Federal reserve banks 
on the amount by which the actual reserve is permitted ‘to fall 
below the required legal reserve. 1f that is the case, the pro- 
vision on page 14, exempting the bank from Federal taxes, 
simply means that we will arrange in the charter that Congress 
shall not tax the Federal reserve banks, but the Federal reserve 
board may tax them. We have delegated our taxing power to 
the Federal reserve board, just as in the other section to which 
I called attention some time ago we have delegated our legis- 
lating power to the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman realize that the pro- 
vision on page 22 is in the nature of a penalty assessed against 
the bank if it allows its reserve to drop below the required 
amount? 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
called a tax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And this other has reference to the direct 
taxes levied either by State or Federal or any other subdivision 
of government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Direct taxes levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment? It does not say so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there are no indirect taxes levied 
upon national banks, but the State taxes are direct. 


Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 


I do; but it is a penalty which is specifically 
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Mr. TEMPLE. According to one provision, the banks are to 
be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxes, except in re- 
spect to taxes on real estate. In the other provision we pro- 
vide specifically that the Federal reserve board may tax them. 
That is not all. On page 19 there is another manner in which 
the Federal reserve board may tax Federal reserve banks: 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to capital stock, an 
assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses for the half year 
succeeding the levying of such assessment, together with any deficit 
carried forward from the preceding half year. 

That provision is found on page 19, in lines 18 to 23. The 
Federal reserve board is to have certain expenses. I do not 
know how large those expenses are to be, but I call your atten- 
tion to a provision on page 16 that puts the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency under the control of the Federal 
reserve board. Now, I should like to know whether all the 
expenses of the comptroller’s office are to be considered part 
of the expenses of the Federal reserve board, and therefore to 
be included in those expenses for which the Federal reserve 
board has a right to levy a second and different kind of tax 
from that which I referred to a moment ago. 

That is not all. There ig a third manner in which the Fed- 
eral reserve board may tax the Federal reserve banks, or in 
which we provide that the Federal reserve banks shall be taxed. 
That is, they are to pay what we call interest on the Federal 
reserve notes. When that payment was required upon na- 
tional-bank notes we frankly called it a tax on the issue of 
the notes. Now we call it interest of one-half of 1 per cent a 
year. 

There is one other point I should like to make, as briefly as 
I have tried to make this. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to speak for five minutes more. He is talking very 
intelligently upon this subject and we ought to know what he 
has to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] be allowed to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tien? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. After these tliree forms of taxation are con- 
sidered, of which I have already spoken, I call attention also to 
the fourth, which is the largest. After all expenses are paid 
and 5 per cent dividends on the capital stock have been de- 
clared, then the remaining earnings of the Federal reserve banks 
are to be divided, 40 per cent going to the owners and 60 per 
cent to the Government of the United States. There is a tax 
of GO per cent on the earnings, when we specifically provide that 
they are to be exempt from Federal tax. Exempt from Federal 
tax, when we provide four ways by which the Federal reserve 
board may tax them, one of them requiring the payment of 60 
per cent of their excess earnings after the owners have received 
a dividend of 5 per cent! 

I repeat that in the section which gives the Federal reserve 
beard power to make by-laws for the government of State banks 
and trust companies that may come into the new system with- 
out becoming national banks we have delegated the legislative 
powers of Congress to the Federal reserve board. In the pro- 
visions of which I am now speaking we are delegating the 
taxing powers of Congress. I trust that the powers of the 
Federal reserve board, which other provisions of the bill have 
made enormous, may not be so increased. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one more 
question. I assume that one of the purposes of this provision 
is to exempt the Federal reserve banks and the member banks 
from a Federal income tax on their profits. Is that correct? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I understand this would exempt them from 
the Federal income tax so far as the income is derived from 
stock in these Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MANN. Both the Federal reserve bank and the member 
bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that in some States the capital 
of the bank is taxed, not the shares in the hands of the stock- 
holders. If a bank in Arkansas, for instance, with a capital of 
$100,000, should pay $20,000 to the reserve bank in paying the 
State tax, will it subtract $20,000 from $100,000? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It will subtract whatever it paid in sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the regional reserve bank. 

Mr. MURDOCK. From the taxable capital in the State? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


I understand so. 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the gentleman quite sure that he is.cor- 
rect? The capital stock of the local bank ‘will not be decreased 
to the amount equal ‘to one-fifth subscribed for the Federal bank, 
and under the State law requiring the taxation of the capital 
stock at par value would not the whole capital be taxed? 

Mr. BULKLEY. If there is any confusion in what I said, it 
may be due to my not understanding the ‘question of the gentle- 
man from Kansas. What I said was that the shares of the sev- 
eral regional reserve banks in the hands of member banks are 
not taxable and may be deducted from the total amount of 
property—may not be returned, so far as that is eoncerned, in 
making out the State tax return. 
the tax that may be laid on shares of stock of member banks in 
the hands of stockholders. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it also exempt the money received as 
dividend from the regional reserve banks? 

Mr. BULKLEY. ‘The dividend paid to member banks would 
not be taxable. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that is just when 
a2 man working for $4,000 a year as a clerk in the bank would 
be taxable on $1,000 of his income? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think the Federal reserve banks are pay- 
ing quite a good deal to the Government. We are -providing 
that they shall pay 60 per cent of their net earnings to the 
Government by way of dividends. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not speaking of what the regional 
reserve banks are paying to the Government; I am speaking of 
the stockholding members, 

Mr. BULKLEY. We have limited them to 5 per cent, and I 
think they ought to get it. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They get 5 per cent and 40 per cent. 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is not on capital stock. Forty per 
cent of the earnings is divided in proportion to the balances 
carried with the regional reserve banks, and that will in part 
compensate them for loss of interest which they now get from 
the reserve agents. It will not fully compensate them at that. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
of the earnings that are not paid out in dividends, because I 
think they are entitled to more than 5 per cent. The point I 
wish to make is that there ought not to be any good reason 
for exempting income received ‘from that payment of the income 
tax any more than there is of exemption of the income that I 
receive from another source. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The Government does not limit the gentle- 
man’s income, and we are limiting their income; and having 
limited it to 5 per cent, I want them to get 5 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be sure that I understand the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois. Does my colleague state 
that the portion of the resources of a bank invested in the 
capital stock of the reserve bank would be exempt from tax- 
ation? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. That property is subject to taxation under 
various State laws. 
Mr. BULKLEY. 

to taxation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr, COX. I want to know what signification, if any, the word 
“ cumulative” has. 

Mr. BULKLEY. It means this: Suppose 5 per cent was not 
earned this year and the banks were only able to pay 2 per 
cent. If they earned more than 5 per cent the next year, they 
could declare more than 5 per cent and keep on declaring a 
higher dividend until the amount should come to 5 per cent for 
each year since the beginning of the bank. 

Mr. COX. And if they reached the point where it amounted 
to 5-per cent each year, they would have reached the limit? 
A deficiency in one year may be made up in a later year. 

Mr. McCKENZIB. Myr. Chairman, before the gentleman re- 
sumes his seat will he yield for a question? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MoKENZIE. Are not the undivided profits and the sur- 
plus of national banks taxable now in the various States? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I understand so. 

Mr. McKENZIE. By what process of reasoning does the gen- 
tleman arrive at the conclusion that the undivided profits and 
surplus of these regional banks should not be taxed? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, these regional banks are in a 
different situation from the national banks. These regional 
banks are more directly the instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment, and the Government is taking the greater share. of the 
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profits in them, ‘and we are limiting the amount that the mem- 
ber banks may get out of ‘them, and within the limit which we 
have set we think the member banks ought to get those divi- 
dends without deduction by reason of State taxation. 

It must be remembered that if 12 regional banks are estab- 
Yet these 
banks are established to serve the business of all the States, 
and each of them which serves a territory greater than a single 
State must necessarily be owned in part outside the State in 
which it happens to be located. It would be most unfair to per- 
mit a State, simply because a Federal reserve bank is located 
within its borders, to tax the property of this bank at the ex- 
pense of banks in other States which, under the terms of this 
law, may have invested in stock of the Federal reserve bank. 
States may tax the steck of national banks and require such 
banks to pay the taxes assessed against their stockholders and 
later reimburse themselves from their stockholders. Such a 
provision would be most unfair if it could apply to the Federal 
reserve banks and their capital stock, since it would result in 
one-quarter of the States benefiting by a tax upon an instru- 
mentality established for all the people, and it would also fur- 
ther reduce a dividend already limited by law to 5 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

* The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN of ‘Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I'send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 14, by striking out all in line 2 after the word 


“bank,” and by striking out all of lines 3, 4, 5,.and 6 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“All earnings derived by the United States from Federal reserve banks 
are constituted a public-highway fund to be used in constructing and to 
promote and encourage the improvement of public roads of the various 
States, under such laws as Congress may hereafter enact.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to be no question but that the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will gladly hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not un- 
derstand why my amendment is not germane. This provides 
how these funds paid to the United States shall be used. It 
says that it shall be made a sinking fund, to be held for the 
payment of the bonded indebtedness of the United States. The 
bill provides that this profit, which comes from interest or 
other transactions by Federal reserve banks, shall be used to pay 
the national debt. I can not understand why it would not be 
germane to provide that the fund shall be used to construct 
public highways or for any other purpose. I think if the Chair- 
man will consider that that he will revise his ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is correct. The Chair was wrong 
in his first impression, because the provision in the bill which 
the gentleman undertakes to strike out provides the method by 
which the money shall be applied, and the amendment under- 
takes oniy to provide to change the method by which it shail 
be used. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee how much 
profit in the 20 years during the existence of these banks he 
estimates will come to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that inquiry, of 
course I would simply be giving the conjecture of the chairman. 
I would state that the report of the Monetary Commission esti- 
mated that the Government’s share of the earnings of the pro- 
posed banking institutions would be from five and a half to 
seven millions of dollars. 

Mr, MORGAN of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. Per annum. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Five million dollars per annum 
for 20 years would make $100,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the bonded indebtedness 
of the United States is so large as to be any burden upon this 
great Government. If my memory is correct, the entire national 





Mr, Chairman, may I be heard 


For the 20 years? 


debt amounts to only about two and a half billions of doliars. 
That is ‘less than the national debt of any other great country 
in the world. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
a billion. 


I think that the national debt is less than 
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Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I included the entire public 
debt. The interest-bearing debt is less than a billion dollars. 
It is very small compared with what other nations owe. It is 
not a burden; it is a plaything, because under the splendid 
financial control of Republican rule for the last 25 years [ap- 
plause] we have so managed the affairs of this country that our 
national debt is comparatively nothing. Now, it seems to me, 
in all candor, that this great fund ought to be appropriated to 
some great national purpose. Where do the profits come from? 
They all come from the great mass of the people. These banks 
will make nothing only so far as they get the money through 
interest und cther charges from the great mass of the people. 
Ti seems to me that when you shall inaugurate this great meas- 
ure, designed to give a better currency and a better banking 
system, that the profits therefrom ought to be rolled back to 
the people from whom the profits were taken. 

There can be no better purpose to which this fund can be 
devoted than to improving the great highways of this country. 
When that side. of the House in the last Congress had control 
and passed the public highways bill, appropriating, I think, 
something like twenty or twenty-five million dollars annually 
to aid in the construction and improvement of public highways, 
I voted for it. That was a great measure, and I am sorry it. 
did not become a law. You deserve credit for passing the bill 
through the House. But now, why not take this money that 
comes from the great mass of the people, generally from people 
who are in debt, and use it for some great national purpose— 
use it to build public highways, encourage the agriculture of 
the country, to help lighten the burdens of the farmers and 
make the farm more attractive and profitable? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Why collect an unjust tax at all? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Well, I am not in favor of col- 
lecting an unjust tax, but if the Government is to derive a 
direct profit—amounting to from five to seven millions of dol- 
lars annually—a profit that must come through interest paid 
by the people, it would seem almost a crime to use this money 
to pay our national debt. Money to pay the national debt should 
come through the regular channels of taxation, and I solemnly 
protest against the National Government using any of the profits 
derived from the Federal reserve banks to pay the public debt. 
If the Government proposes to appropriate any of the profits of 
the Federal reserve banks, let the money be solemnly dedicated 
to some great national purpose that will contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Okiahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 14, by striking out all in line 2 after the word 
“bank” and by striking out all of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘All earnings derived by the United 
States from Federal reserve banks shall constitute a fund to protect 
the depcsitors from loss from the failure of any member bank, under 
such provisions as Congress may hereafter enact.” 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Now, Mr. Chairman, as you do 
not want to give this money for public highways and other 
great purposes, I thought perhaps you might use it for another 
purpose. I find in the Democratic platform of 1908 these words: 

We pledge ourselves to legislation under which national banks shall 
be required to establish a guaranty fund for the prompt payment of the 
depositors of any insolvent national bank under an equitable system 
which shall be available to all State banking institutions wishing to 
use If, 

Now, those are the words in the Democratic platform. I do 
not see the exact words in the last Democratic platform, but I 
understand that has been affirmed. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. At the last national convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party the statute of limitation was plead against it suc- 
cessfully, and it was not included in the Baltimore platform. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Well, I will have to leave that 
to somebody better posted than I am on that subject. In so far 
as I am individually concerned, long before Oklahoma adopted 
the system of guaranteeing bank deposits I was in favor of it. 
I am in favor of it still, and I am going to offer some of the 
arguments that I made in regard to using this fund for public 
highways. This fund ought to be devoted to some great pur- 
pose needed by the masses of the people. 

I believe in the principle of guaranteeing bank deposits. The 
15,000,000 depositors in the banks are certainly as much entitled 
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to protection as a few owners. There have been considerable 
criticisms of the system of bank guaranty in Oklahoma. [ 
think in the general debate on this bill some gentlemen referred 
to it. I do not know that we have the best system. I believe 
that there will be amendments to our law from time to time, 
but I do know that the people of Oklahoma are thoroughly con- 
vinced that banks in some way should guarantee the deposits 
of the people. I have not the slightest idea that the people of 
Oklahoma, regardless of politics, will ever recede from that 
decision. I believe that they will continue to stand for the 
proposition that bank deposits should be made safe and secure, 
and in my judgment the time will come before many years shall 
have passed when the United States Government will adopt 
some system whereby the deposits of the people in the banks will 
be protected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr, PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the amendment. It seems to me there is a great deal of mis- 
apprehension over the question of bank deposits. A bank de- 
posit is not something that is put into a bank, but it is some- 
thing taken out of a bank, and you ought not to guarantee 
them without guaranteeing what is owing to the bank that cre- 
ated them. For instance, I never put a thousand dollars in a 
bank in my life in currency, but I had $10,000 in the bank. 
How did I do it? I went to the bank and borrowed it. You 
have got to guarantee the men that owe the money to the 
banks. That is what bank guaranty is. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Piatt] has yielded the floor. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan}. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I eall for a division, Mr, Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—yeas 10, nays 57, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That any national banking association heretofore organized 
may upon application at any time within one year after the passage of 
this act, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be 
granted, as herein provided, all the rights, and be subject to all the 
liabilities, of national banking associations organized subsequent to the 
passage of this act: Provided, That such application on the part of 
such associations shall be authorized by the consent in writing of stock- 
holders owning not less than a majority of the capital stock of the 
association. Any national banking association now organized which 
shall not, within one year after the passage of this act, become a 
national banking association under the provisions hereinbefore stated, 
or which shall fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act 
applicable thereto, shall be dissolved; but such dissolution shall not 
take away or impair any remedy against such corporation, its stock- 
holders or officers, for any liability or penalty which shall have previ- 
ously been incurred. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 25, after the word “ association,” strike out the rest 
of the paragraph. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take the 
time of the committee by arguing on the striking out of this 
provision, but I simply want to emphasize my objection to all 
the provisions in the bill which cin compel national banks to 
dissolve. I believe it should be done voluntarily. This is a 
provision which is possibly unconstitutional, and I simply want 
to move to strike it out. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLatt]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BARNHART having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. TimotHy D. SULLIVAN, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

cesolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

In compliance with the foregoing the Presiding Officer appointed as 
said committee Mr. O’GorMAN, Mr. Root, Mr. Swanson, Mr, MARTINE 
of New Jersey, Mr. JAMES, and Mr, BRANDEGEE. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WILLIAM Henry WILDER, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Massachusetts. 
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Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. . 

In compliance with the foregoing, the Presiding Officer appointed as 
said committee Mr. Lopce, Mr. Wrepks, Mr. Myers, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
McLean, and Mr, Catron, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representatives the Senate do now adjourn. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following joint resolution 
and bills: 

H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to provide for the relief and 
transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico; 

H. R. 4937. An act extending to the port of Dallas, Tex., the 
privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, govern- 
ing the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise with- 
out appraisement; and 

H. R. 7595. An act providing for the free importation of ar- 
ticles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and for the protection of for- 
eign exhibitors. 


Mr. GLASS. I understand we have adopted section 10. 

Mr. MANN. Section 10 is still open to amendment. The 
committee amendments have been agreed to. We have read all 
of the section. 

Mr. GLASS. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois. I 
think we had better now adjourn. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7887—the 
currency bill—and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, September 16, 1913, at 12 
o’clock noon. 




















CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2818) grantitig an increase of pension to Della A. 


Cooter, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 








CURRENCY. 
The committee resumed its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS. 


Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act any bank or 
banking association or trust company incorporated by special law of 
any State, or organized under the general laws of any State or the 
United States, may make oe to the Federal reserve board here- 
inafter created for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank organized or to be organized within the Federal reserve 
district where the applicant is located. The Federal* reserve board, 
under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, subject to the 
provisions of this section, shall permit such applying bank to become 
a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district in which such 
applying bank is lccated. Whenever the Federal reserve board shall 
permit such an applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which the applying bank is located, 
stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations in 
this act provided for national banks which become stockholders in Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

It shall be the duty of the Federal reserve board to establish by-laws 
for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applications 
made by the State banks and banking associations and trust companies 
hereinbefore referred to for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks. 
Such by-laws shall require applying banks not organized under Federal 
law to comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the in- 
spection and regulation provided for in this and other laws relating to 
national banks. No such applying bank shall be ‘admitted to stock 
ownership in a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unim- 
paired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking asso- 
ciation in the place where it is situated, under the provisions of the 
national banking act, and conforms to the provisions therein prescribed 
for national] banking associations of similar capitalization and to the 
regulations of the Federal reserve board. : 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board that a 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions 
of this section or the regulations of the Federal reserve board, it shall 
be within the power of the said board to require such banking associa- 
tion or trust company to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve 
bank in which it holds stock upon receiving from such Federal reserve 
bank the cash-paid subscriptions to the said stock in current funds, 
and said Federal reserve bank shall upon notice from the Federal re- 
serve board be required to suspend said banking association or trust 
company from further privileges of membership, and shall within 30 
days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and make payment there- 
for in the manner herein provided. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be voted on in gross. Is there objection? [After a 
pause]. The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the com- 
inittee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, in line 22, strike out the word “board” and insert the 
words “ Federal reserve board.” 


In line 25 strike out the word “shares” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ stock.” 


In line 1, page 18, after the word “such,” insert the words “ Federal 
reserve.” 


In line 2 strike out the word “ shares” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ stock.” 


In line 4 strike out the words “the designated” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ said.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
committee amendments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

‘Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As a very pertinent subject, I would suggest that we 
have read over 17 pages of the bill out of 50. We have made 
very good progress, and it is now 6 o’clock. I hope the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] will take the gentle hint. 


L——314 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memori- 
als were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 8144) to enlarge, extend, 
remodel, etc., post-office building at Albert Lea, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A Dill (H. R. 8145) making an 
appropriation to aid the people of the Territory of Hawaii in 
providing and maintaining an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A Dill (H. R. 8146) to promote rural 
education in the several States; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 












PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 8147) granting a pen- 
sion to Susan Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 8148) granting a pen- 
sion to Anne L. Holbrook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8149) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
Link; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8150) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Boring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8151) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8152) granting an increase of pension to 
William Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8153) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 8154) granting an increase of 
pension to John Finch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8155) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Rennard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8156) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Penn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8157) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward T. Petty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8158) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Jeffery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8159) grantimg an incredse of pension to 
George W. Ashton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8160) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8161) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8162) granting an increase of pension to 
William Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8163) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton-J. Taggart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8164) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Tschappat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8165) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Mitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8166) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred T. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8167) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8168) granting an increase of pension to 
Mablon Gurin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8169) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Fulton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase of pension to 
B. N. Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8171) granting a pension to Mina Schoon- 
over; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8172) granting a pension to Effie A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8173) granting a pension to John Roe; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8174) granting a pension to John Creigh- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8175) granting a pension to Agnes A. H. 
Capito; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8176) granting a pension to Laura M. 
Lash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8177) granting a pension to Virinda J. 
Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8178) granting a pension to Rachel M. 
Donds: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 8179) for the relief of 
Patrick O’Kane;: to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8180) granting an 
increase of pension to William Thornburg; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8181) for the relief of Henry 
S. Kiersted: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8182) granting an 
increase of pension to William T. Eustis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8183) granting 
an increase of pension to Magdalene White; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8184) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 8185) granting an increase 
of pension to John Doerflinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 8186) granting a pension to 
Peter Gilner; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


CURRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837, 
the currency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the currency bill, with Mr. Garner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of ‘the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7837, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with amend- 
ments to section 10 the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
desires to ask unanimous consent to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion S and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] de- 
sires to ask unanimous consent to offer an amendment to 
section 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment to section 8. Ig 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
offers an amendmeat which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Towner: On page 15, line 8, after the 
word “incurred,” insert the following : 

“That whey any banking association shall have consented, according 
to the provisions of this section, to become a national banking associa- 
tion under the provisions of this act any shareholder not thus consent- 
ing to such transfer may give notice, in writing, to the directors, within 
30 days from the date of the certificate of approval, of his desire to 
withdraw from said association, in which case he shall be entitled to 
receive from said banking association the value of the shares so held by 
him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a committee of three 
persons, one to be selected by such shareholder, one by the directors, and 
the third by the first two; and in case the value so fixed shall not be 
satisfactory to any ‘such shareholder he may appeal to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who shall cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall 
be final and binding ; and if said reappraisal shall exceed the value fixed 
by said committee the bank shall pay the expenses of said reappraisal, 
a and otherwise the appellant shall pay said expenses; and the value so 

ascertained and determined shall be deemed to be a debt due and be 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


forthwith = to said shareholder from said bank; and the shares so 
surrendered and appraised shall, after due notice, be sold at public sale 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


within 30 days after the final appraisal provided in this section.” 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire the special attention 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Papers to accompany bill granting a | of the chairman and majority members of the Committee on 
pension to Joseph P. Link, son of the late Charles H. Link, late | Banking and Currency to this omission, as I think it must be. 
of Company D, Seventy-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- This section § provides that upon application upon the part of 
try; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. such associations—that is, national banks—they shall be author- 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of E. Eising & Co., of New York, | ized, by consent in writing of stockholders owning not less than 
N. Y., protesting against payment of 25 cents for rectifiers’ and | the majority of the capital stock of the association, and if a 
wholesale dealers’ stamps; to the Committee on Ways and | majority of the holders of the stock of the association shall so 
Means. determine, they may become members of the new banking asso- 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: Petition of the Pioche Com- | ciation. 
mercial Club, of Picche, Nev., favoring the formation of a naval Now, there is no provision made by which any dissenting 
reserve and passage of a bill providing for the construction of | stockholder can be taken care of. Of course it will be readily 
four battleships; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, seen that the members of a national bank who do not desire—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. TOWNER. In a moment. There is no provision by 
which the members of a national bank who do not desire to go 
into the new banking association may be taken care of, because 
they can not be forced into the new banking association. 

Now I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman uses the language “can be 
taken care of.” What does the gentleman mean? Taken care 
of under what conditions and under what exigencies? 

Mr. TOWNER. Merely in this way: A dissenting stockholder 
of a national bank who does not desire to go into the new asso- 
ciation, or does not desire to continue in the bank after it shall 
have gone, or by a majority determining to go, into the new 
association, can not be forced into the new association. A ma- 
jority rule governs in corporations. Each national bank is a 
body corporate. They may only exercise those powers that a 
body corporate can exercise. A majority can take the national 
bank as an organization into the new national bank, but it can 
not take the dissenting stockholders who do not desire to go. 
It occurs ‘to me that that must be plain to anyone. 














































































































HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, September 16, 1913. 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for those inherent 
qualities of soul which inspire admiration for the manly man, 
the man who demands the same rights for every other man, 
irrespective of race or creed, that he demands for himself, and 
in the spirit of the Master says to the world, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done unto me”; for what helps him helps all; what hurts 
him hurts all. For in these inherent qualities of soul is the 
evidence of the divine in every man and the promise of the 
coming of Thy kingdom upon the earth, which we all long for, 
and which we most earnestly pray for, that it may come, and 
that right speedily, O God our Father. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would like to inquire what is the difference 
between the position of a shareholder in a bank who wants to 
go into this system and the position of a shareholder in a na- 
tional bank now who wants to go out of business or wants to 
change the business in any way? What is the distinction or 
difference under the present law from what it would be under 
this law? 

Mr. TOWNER. Just simply this: The present law provides 
how a bank may be dissolved. Of course you do not desire the 
dissolution of these national banks that go into the new organi- 
zation. Under the present national banking system the charter 
of a national bank lasts 20 years, as all gentlemen know. When 
it is desired to extend the charter for another 20 years, upon 
application of two-thirds of the stockholders of the bank they 
may secure another 20 years’ charter; but the law provides that 
you can not force a dissenting stockholder to extend into the 
new 20-year period, and the law also provides that his stock 
may be appraised, and it must be paid for and disposed of; 
and the method that I have provided here in this amendment 
of taking care of the stockholders who may dissent from going 
into the new organization is verbatim the language that is used 
in the law with regard to dissenting stockholders who do not 
desire to continue for another 20-year period, so that there is 
no change in the modus operandi of treating a dissenting stock- 
holder between going from the present system into the new 
system and going from one 20-year period into another 20-year 
period. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask for an extension of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks that his 
time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Towa about the legal status. Who would pay the stockholder in 
case he wishes to withdraw? 

Mr. TOWNER, The amendment provides that with regard to 
the sale of a dissenting stockholder’s interest the bank takes 
the interest of such dissenting stockholder. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Do you mean that the bank can buy the 
stock? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; that is the real effect. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Might not that reduce the capital of the 
bank below its legal requirements? 

Mr. TOWNER. No. It does not mean that the bank as a 
bank can buy the stock, but that the stockholders of the bank 
shall have the prior right of so doing, the object being, in the 
case of a continuance in the national banking system, not to 
cause a dissolution of the corporate organization, which, of 
course, would mean a complete settlement of all its affairs, an 
absolute winding up of one corporation and the beginning of 
another. The object of all these provisions and of this provi- 
sion was to make it easy to take care of a dissenting stock- 
holder. A stoekholder can not be forced into the new organiza- 
tion, and his interest is such with regard to the corporation that 
he can, by injunction, prevent the new corporation from absorb- 
ing his interest without taking care of him. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I think the gentleman’s amendment is all 
right if he can avoid the difficulty that I spoke of. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will read the language of the old law with 
regard to the disposition of a dissenting stockholder’s interest, 
which language I have copied into this amendment. When the 
20-year period expires, and any stockholder does not desire to 
continue for another 20-year period, the law’ provides for an 
appraisement, 

Mr. WINGO. To what law is the gentleman referring? 

Mr. TOWNER. To seciion 5 of the act of July 12, 1882, 
found in the national banking act as amended, on page 18. It 
reads as follows: 


And the value so ascertained and determined shall be deemed to be 
a debt due and be forthwith paid to said shareholder from said bank. 

In the first place, the bank takes care of the stockholder’s 
interest— 

And the shares so surrendered and appraised shall, after due notice, 
be sold at public sale within 30 days after the final appraisal provided 
in this section. 

So that it is not carried as a bank obligation; neither does 
it diminish the capital stock, but it only allows the bank in the 
first place to take care of it, and then put it into the hands of 
some individual stockholder. 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
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It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is an amendment 
that is absolutely essential to the perfection of the bill, and cer- 
tainly these gentlemen do not want to leave it in such a condi- 
tion as to force a dissolution of all these corporations in the 
courts under the law. Such certainly would be the case if you 
did not provide some way or manner in which the share of a 
dissenting stockholder who can not be compelled to go into the 
hew organization can be taken care of under existing law. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the force of the 
gentleman’s reasoning, but I gather from his remarks and his 
amendment that his argument is based on a misconception of 
the provisions of this bill and of the present law. In order 
that the committee may understand the purpose of the amend- 
ment I will read only a few lines from the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa: 

That when any banking association shall have consented, according 


to the provisions of this section, to become a national banking associa- 
tion. 


Now, that much of the amendment shows- 
Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman read the phrase immedi- 
ately following— 


Under the provisions of this act if any national banking association 
under the old law shall desire to become a banking association under 


the new iaw. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman’s amendment 
only says if “any banking association consents to become a 
national banking association” the stockholders who do not 
want to come into the national system shall have certain rights. 
I wish to remind the gentleman that if any State bank or 
trust company becomes a national banking association under 
the provisions of this act, the rights of the dissenting stock- 
holders are determined by the State laws under which such 
State bank was organized. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is correct, but this is not an 
amendment to section 9. It is the entering of the national 
bank into the new banking system. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s statement as I understand 
him is so contrary to the language of his amendment that I 
must take his amendment. It says “when any banking asso- 
ciation shall have consented or, according to the provisions 
of this section”—to become what? ‘To become a national 
banking association. I think a point of order would lie to the 
gentleman’s amendment because it is not germane, because the 
section to which he offers his amendment refers to national 
banks heretofore organized, and his amendment undertakes to 
govern the question of State banking associations that want 
to become a national banking association. 

I will say to the gentleman that there is not a line in the 
bill that repeals section 5 of the act of 1882, which governs 
the right of dissenting stockholders in national banks. I repeat 
that there is not a line of this bill that is inconsistent with or 
attempts to repeal section 5 of the act of 1882, which controls 
the rights of dissenting stockholders. As I understand the 
gentleman, he is undertaking to embody in this act the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of 1882.’ Now, if there is not 
anything in the act inconsistent with section 5, then that act 
still stands and that section applies to national banking 
ciations, but can not be made to apply to State banking 
ciations. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am quite sure the gentleman desires to 
get my idea, and if he will read a little bit further he will 
see that his criticism of my amendment is not well founded. 
I say when any national banking association shall have con- 
sented according to the provisions of this section. What are 
the provisions of this section? They are limited to national 
banking associations. 

Mr. WINGO... I must decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman; 
the gentleman must have sent to the desk a different amend- 
ment from the one I have in my hand. 

Mr. TOWNER. My amendment refers to section 8, which 
says that “any national bank association,” and my amendment 
says that “when any banking association shall consent accord- 
ing to the provisions of this section.” 

Mr. WINGO. To become what? 

Mr. TOWNER. To become a member of a national banking 
association. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 
other words the gentieman is 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, the gentleman 
else he is endeavoring to evade. 

Mr. WINGO. Then I must decline to yield further. I think 
I make myself clear and I think I do not misrepresent the gen- 
tleman from Iowa when I say that the section refers to national 
bank associations, while his amendment refers to State banks 
that consent to become national banks. In other words, the first 


asso- 


asso- 


In 


misunderstands me or 
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line of the section says that “any national banking association 
heretofore organized, and so forth,” and the first line of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is that when “any banking association 
shall have consented to become a national banking associa- 
tion ” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to section 9 of the bill, for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 9 of the bill for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, Hine 12, after the words “ United States,” strike out “and 
having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
banking association under the provisions of existing laws.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I expect to 
vote for this bill, but I believe that no bank should be forced 
in and no bank barred out when it is honestly managed. I 
wish to point to the records of one State to indicate the kind 
of banks that are barred out. In the State of North Dakota, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, there are 752 
banks, and of these 144 are national banks and 608 State 
banks. Of the State banks, about 10 per cent have sufficient 
capital to entitle them to become members of the regional bank, 
as proposed in this bill. It so happens that these particular 
banks which do not have sufficient capital to join—that is, 
have a capital of less than $25,000—are the very banks which 
have occasion to use their credit. Those are the banks that 
borrow money. Those are the banks that go to the reserve 
centers once or so each year to rediscount or borrow. If it is 
the design of this bill to enlarge the currency, it seems to me 
that the natural way is to offer these facilities to the people 
who want them. 

The larger banks in the older communities do not rediscount. 
Those banks do not borrow, or very rareiy do so, and this bill 
has the appearance of putting something in front of people who 
do not want it, and denying it to that large group of honestly 
managed banks who desire to have the facilities which are 
offered by this bill. I presume the objection that will be heard 
to permitting these smaller State banks to become members 
is that they desire to have uniformity, and that they do not want 
any bank admitted that does not have the same capital as the 
smallest minimum requirement of the national-bank law. If 
that is the only objection, it seems to me it is not well taken, 
because there will be members of regional reserve banks with 
capital varying in amount from $25,000 to up in the millions, 
and it does not seem to me it would make the system very 
much more cumbersome to start with $10,000 or $15,000 than to 
start with $25,000. By starting with a bank of $10,000 you 
will reach out into those very small villages and rural com- 
munities where the deposits are not sufficient to take care of 
the needs of the farmers who do business at those banks. In 
those little banks there is usualiy little or no county or State 
or municipal money on deposit. They are banks with deposits 
confined to those living in the community, and they are not 
able, for instance, in agricultural States, at the time when the 
crops are being moved and just before that time, to give the 
accommodation that those in the community really desire to 
have, and to which they are entitled by reason of their ability 
to pay and their honesty and integrity. In other words, those 
who desire to borrow from those little banks have just as much 
ability to pay proportionately as those captains of industry 
who do business at the large banks and who borrow large sums. 
Therefore the character of paper which these small banks would 
offer to the regional reserve banks at the time of rediscount 
would be just as good and just as sound and just as safe as the 
paper offered for rediscount by any larger bank. 

I do not feel disposed to go to the extent of some who have 
Claimed that a banking trust is being created by this measure, 
but do assert that it comes in the special-privilege class, be- 
eause it gives privileges to banks of certain capital which it 
denies to certain small banks with officers as honest and loans 
as safe as can be found in any bank of this country. While 
most of the farmers who write me are in favor of the passage 
of this bill, some of them want to know in what respect it will 
help them, and their inquiry is very pertinent. If any relief 
is to come to the farmers through the passage of this bill I feel 
certain that the surest avenue would be through giving liberal 
rediscounting or borrowing privileges to these little banks 
located mostly in farming communities, so that they in turn 
can extend better lines of credit to the farmers and upon more 
favorable terms. [Applause.] 
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The proposed method for assembling the capital of the re- 
gional reserve banks also discriminates against the country 
banks. The amount which each bank is to contribute toward 
the capital of the regional reserve banks is determined by figur- 
ing 10 per cent in cash and 10 per cent in subscriptions upon the 
paid-up capital stock of each bank, losing sight of the fact that 
the real capital of each bank consists of the paid-up capital 
stock plus surplus. In the country districts, and particularly in 
the newer States, where many of the banks have only been 
operating for a few years and have not had opportunities to 
lay by anything to speak of in the way of a surplus, it means 
that the real capital of such banks amounts to little more than 
the paid-up capital stock, whereas many of the older banks in 
the larger cities have surplus accounts much larger than the 
paid-up capital stock. This is true to such an extent that I 
find some banks in the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1912 that will, according to the provisions of this 
bill, pay or contribute to the capital of the regional reserve bank 
only about 2 per cent of their actual capital. 1 believe it would 
be much fairer to fix the amount which each bank should con- 
tribute in cash towards the eapital of the regional banks at 
about 5 per cent of its capital and surplus, which would raise 
about the same amount of capital for the regional reserve banks 
and would distribute the burden of it equally upon all banks, 
big and small. 

The Hanover National Bank, with a capital of three millions 
and a surplus of thirteen millions, can become a member of the 
regional reserve bank by payment of less than 2 per cent of its 
real capital. Of the 49 national banks in my district only 1 
has a surplus larger than its capital—the First National Bank 
of Ellendale, with a capital of $25,000 and surplus of $40,000— 
and only 2 of these banks have a surplus fund equal to the 
capital, namely, the First National Bank of Carrington, capital 
$25,000, surplus $25,000, and the First National Bank of Rolla, 
with capital of $25,000 and surplus, $25,000. Taking into 
account the surplus of all the national banks in my district. I 
find that the proportion to the capital amounts to about one- 
third, which means that, on an average, the banks of my district 
will be obliged to pay 74 per cent upon their real capital, namely, 
their paid-up capital stock and surplus. It will take wrongfully 
a lot of money out of our State, which will tend to make money 
more searce. The discrimination against these banks and in 
favor of the big banks is very p!ain, and I hope that the com- 
mittee will consent before the conclusion of this debate to an 
amendment which will do justice to all banks, both small and 
big, which become members of the regional reserve banks. I do 
not make this protest from the standpoint of a banker, because 
I am not fortunate enough to own a single dollar’s worth of 
bank stock. 

The first session of the Sixty-third Congress will’ be notable 
for the passage of two bills dealing with big subjects. The tariff 
bill in the main places the products of the farm on the free list, 
and there is still ample protection in the Underwood bill for 
nearly all the manufacturers. The farmers must sell in the 
markets of the world and buy largely in a protected market— 
in a market protected for the benefit of the manufacturers—and 
what do you propose to do by this currency bill? Through the 
national banks and the larger State banks you will furnish the 
manufacturers with easier money, and you will deny the same 
privileges to the farmers by putting up the bars against the 
small State banks. There is nothing in this bill which promises 
cheaper money or money in greater quantities for farm credits. 
The little village bank planted in a rural community, with stock 
owned largely by farmers, finds no place in your scheme for 
elastic currency. Gentlemen, I can not help feeling that you 
are making a colossal mistake. The larger banks do not need 
help, because experience shows that they do not borrow. The 
small banks do borrow at certain seasons of the year, and they 
do need help, and they are worthy of it, and can furnish as good 
security as can be found anywhere. Do you propose to de- 
liver the money to those who have no real need for it and deny 
it to those who need it and who will use it to develop agricul- 
ture, the backbone industry of our country? 

I hope you gentlemen who have the votes to amend this bi!l 
will do justly by the farmers. They have been led to believe 
that there was some relief for them in this bill, but I fear they 
will find little in it for their betterment. It is true the banks 
are given power to loan money on real estate security for what 
is known as short-time loans, but that kind will not help the 
farmers, and there is no relief in that direction. I hope that 
the leaders in charge of this bill will have it amended in this 
House or in the Senate so that the facilities for credit offered in 
this bill can be brought closer to those living in rural districts 
by allowing membership in the regional reserve banks to the 
small banks in rural communities. In some cases they come 
more closely to the idea of the rural credit associations of 
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Europe than anything else we have in this country, because in 
some cases the capital of these little banks is furnished by 
farmers. And this reminds me that the farmers of my district 
are immensely more interested in the establishment of some 
feasible system of rural credits than in the passage of this 
banking and currency bill, which I venttre to say will not 
reduce the rates of interest upon real estate loans which the 
farmers are now paying. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the next problem to be wrestled with by 
the Banking and Currency Committee will be this very problem 
of the financing of farm loans. In a very interesting article 
in the American Economic Review for September Prof. Meyer 
Jacobstein, of the University of North Dakota, makes the claim, 
after considerable investigation, that the average rate of inter- 
est pail upon farm leans in North Dakota is 7.88 per cent, 
almost 8 per cent. A pretty high rate, gentlemen, for the great 
wheat State. 

To my mind this problem of rural credits transcends in im- 
portance the pending measure for the revision of the banking 
and ‘currency laws. The history of all nations throughout all 
time has been that agriculture is the basis of national pros- 
perity and well-being, and the greatest and most fundamental 
problem before the American people to-day is the insurance of 
agricultural progress and development. One of the big obstacles 
to overcome is the matter of interest rates on farm loans. I 
hope the Banking and Currency Committee will tackle that 
ereat problem with the same enthusiasm as has been displayed 
in connection with the pending bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment which I have offered 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. . 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanued by 
Mr. Towner) there were—ayes 57, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nerth Dakota. 

The question was taken; and en a division (demanded by Mr. 
Murpock) there were—ayes 48, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent 
that I may offer an amendment to section 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to return to section 8 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
consented to the previous requests to return to this section, but 
if we are to return to all these sections at the option of any- 
body who desires to offer amendments, this preceeding will be 
interminable. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill that the amendment I now offer is 
in line with the amendment I offered yesterday, and I desire to 
make some observations with regard to a matter relative to 
which the gentleman and myself did not agree. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MANN. I hope’ gentlemen will reserve their objections 
until the amendment can be reported for information. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I did not hear what the gentleman 
was saying. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman proceed with his statement? 

Mr. MANN. I hope that gentlemen will reserve their objec- 
tions until the amendment can be read for information. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I will do that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 15, line 1, by striking out the words “ within one year.” 
Page 14, line 26, and page 15, lines 1 to 5, amend ‘by striking out the 
following: “Any national banking association now organized which 
shall not within one year after the passage of this act become a na- 
tional banking association under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or 
which failed to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable 
tbh-reto, shall be dissolved.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to section 8 
for the nurpose of offering this amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
call my friend’s attention to the fact that we have voted twice 
upon that propesition or upon the proposition involved in this 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said to the gentleman a moment ago that 
I offered an amendment yesterday along the lines of this amend- 
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ment, and in the discussion the gentleman from Virginia made 
some observations with regard to the provisions of the Monetary 
Commission bill on that subject. I did net have a copy of the 
Monetary Commission bill then, and therefore I was at a disad- 
vantage. I now have a copy of the Monetary Commission bill 
and I desire te read a line or two from that bill to show I was 
correct in the position I took yesterday. 
Mr. GLASS. I shall not interpese an objection. 


Mr. BURNETT. Ido. If a Member has to be informed and 
educated—— 


SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; I object. 

a CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, we have already read sec- 
tion 10, and I now offer an amendment to section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 10 has been read and is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I now offer 
is very long—I would like the attention of the gentleman from 
Virginia—the amendment which I offer now is very long, and 
in lieu of the Clerk reading it I would like to explain it in 
order to save time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be considered as read. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. I do not think that that is very proper—— 
Mr. MURDOCK. But it is very long. 

Mr. MANN. Longer than the section? 

Mr. MURDOCK. A good deal longer. 

Mr. MANN. Very well; I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Ohair hears no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Page 17, line 17, after the word “ board,” insert the following: 

“Provided, That no national bank, State bank, or trust company hold- 
ing stock m a Federal reserve bank may be, become, or remain a member 
of, or otherwise affiliated or connected with, any voluntary or unincor- 
porated organization performing any of the functions of a clearing house 
or clearing-house association ; nor shall such bank be, become, or remain 
a member of or otherwise affiliated or connected with any incorporated 
clearing-house association or with any agency or organization perform- 
ing similar functions except under the folléwing conditions: 

“First. Such association must have been created a body corporate by 
the State or Territory in which such national bank is located and doing 
business or by an adjoining State or Territory. 

“Second. The membership of such association must be limited toe in- 
corporated banks and trust ‘companies by the charter or articles of in- 
corporation of such association or the law under which it exists, which 
must further provide that any solvent bank or trust company doing busi- 
ness within the prescribed territorial boundaries of the association, 
whether organized under Federal or State law, having a capital stock 
not less than that required of a national bank in the same locality, 
upon payment or tender of the fees fixed by the association and upon 
compliance with any other conditions prescribed by the association and 
which must be reasonably necessary to the performance of the legiti- 
mate functions of membership in such association as hereinafter stated, 
shall be entitled to become and remain a member and freely to enjoy 
its facilities and may enforce such right by summary process in any 
court of competent jurisdiction ; that no member shall be suspended or 
expelied or deprived of the enjoyment of the equal facilities of such 
association without the approval in writing first obtained by the asso- 
ciation from the superintendent of banks or like official of the State or 
Territory in which the member so affected is incorporated, if there be 
such official, or of the Comptroller of the Currency if the member in 
question is a national bank: Provided, That the association shall by its 
charter prescribe its territorial boundaries and may thereafter upon 
application for membership determine in the first mstance whether the 
applicant is solvent, which determination shall, however, be subject to 
review and revision by the Comptroller of the Currency if the applicant 
is a national bank or of the corresponding State official if the applicant 
is a State bank or trust company: And provided further, That such de- 
terminations shall thereafter be subject to further review and revision 
by any court of competent jurisdiction by summary process at the in- 
stance of such association or ef such applicant. : 

“Third. The charter or articles of incorporation of such association, 
er the law under which it exists, may authorize the association, in its 
discretion cr that of its constituted authority, to issue certificates on 
the security of members’ assets to the extent that it shall determine 
that it and its members are adequately secured against loss, for use 
solely amongst members and which shall not be otherwise transferable, 
to pay debit balances owing by members to each other at the clearing 
house of such association, on condition that such certificates shall be the 
joint and several obligations of the several members of the association 
end that the same shall not be required to be redeemed by any member 
to whom issued except after due notice and upon the approva! of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, if the member shall be a national bank, 
or of the superintendent of banks or corresponding official of the State 
cr Territory in which the member shall have been incorporated, if such 
member be a State bank or trust company: Provided, That the members 
to which or for the account of which such certificates are issued shall 
be primarily liable to the bolders thereof and to the association for the 
payment thereof, and that as between the several members of said 
association, other than the member to which such certificates are issued, 
each member shall be liable and shall be required to contribute to the 
discharge of such defaulted obligations as shall remain unpaid by the 
members to which such certificates are issued, only in the proportion that 
its capital, surplus, and undivided profits, as shown by its efficial report 
next preceding such default, bears to the aggregate capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of all the remaining members. 

“ Pourth. The charter or articles of incorporation of such association 
or the law under which it exists must further expressly provide for the 
voluntary resignation or withdrawal of any member subject to the dis- 
charge of its obligations to the association and the members thereof, 
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and that all the acts of said association shall be subject to judicial 
review at the suit of any member or applicant for membership. 

“ Fifth. The said charter or articles of association or the law under 
which said association is organized must prohibit it and its officers and 
managers from exercising or attempting to exercise, directly or_in- 
directly, any control or influence over its members or over the conduct 
of their business except as expressly authorized by its charter and from 
making or attempting to make or enforce any rule, regulation, arrange- 
ment, or understanding in respect of any of the following prescribed 
subjects : 

“(a) The restriction or regulation of competition between the mem- 
bers of the association or any of them in any matter or thing connected 
with the business conducted by such members or authorized to be done 
by them under thetr respective charters ; 

“(b) The fees, commissions, or other compensation chargeable by or 
payable to or to be charged by or paid to any member by its customers 
or otherwise for the collection by or through such member or its agent 
or correspondent of checks, drafts, notes, or bills of exchange drawn 
upon banks, bankers, trust companies, or others that are not members of 
such association or that are outside its boundaries ; 

“(c) The rates of interest or discount chargeable or to be charged 
by or payable or to be paid to members on loans or discounts to or for 
customers or ‘others ; ; 

“(d) The rates of interest to be allowed by members on deposits; and 

“(e) The rates of exchange. 

“ Sixth. No such clearing-house association shall make, undertake, or 
attempt any examination of the books of account, business, or transac- 
tions of any national bank except through the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as herein provided and the official examiners authorized to be 
employed by him under this act. Any such association may, however, 
by requisition upon the Comptroller of the Currency, procure the ap- 
pointment by said comptroller of such number of examiners to be 
nominated by the association and approved by the comptroller in addi- 
tion to his usual staff of examiners as in the judgment of the asso- 
ciation will be necessary or proper to secure the thorough performance 
of the work of the examination of the national banks members of such 
association at such stated intervals as the association may require in 
addition to the examinations prescribed by existing law: Provided, That 
there shall be paid monthly by said association to the comptroller the 
entire cost, charges, and expenses incurred by the comptroller in such 
further examinations, ‘ 

“Such examiners may be employed by the comptroller either for 
specified and successive terms not exceeding one year each or under such 
other arrangement as may be made with the association. All particu- 
lars gathered by the comptroller through such examiners or otherwise 
in the course of such examination or otherwise with respect to the 
names of borrowers, the amounts owing by them, respectively, and the 
collateral, if any, for such loans shall be retained in the custody of the 
comptroller and shall not be divulged to the association or to any of 
the members thereof other than to the member directly affected thereby, 
except that the comptroller may, in his discretien, impart such patticu- 
lars to the association or to any authorized committee thereof whenever 
and only when in his judgment it shall be necessary to assure such asso- 
ciation against the impending insolvency of any such member, and then 
only to the officials of the association intrusted with the power to re- 
ceive such particulars. All data other than that concerning the names 
of borrowers, the amounts owing by them, and the collateral for such 
loans shall be at all times available to the association and to all members 
thereof and to every stockholder and depositor in such national bank, 
and to all cthers who, in the judgment of the comptroller, shall request 
the same for proper purposes. 

“No national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock in a 
Federal reserve bank shall be or become a party to any agreement, 
understanding, or arrangement, or shall be 9r become a member of or 
otherwise associated or connected with any corporation, association, ex- 
change, agency, or other body, whether incorporated or unincorpcrated, 
having for its purpose or which shall engage in any of the prohibited 
acts specified in the foregoing: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prohibit any national bank from establish- 
ing jointly with other banks or trust companies, or both, doing business 
in the same city, town, or village or within a radius of 50 miles, an 
agency for the collection of checks, drafts, notes, and bills of exchange 
drawn only upon banks outside the locality in which such agency is 
conducted: Provided further, That the sole purpose of such agency 
be to save collection expense to the members in making such collections 
and that neither such agency nor any of the members thereof shall en- 
gage in any of the prohibited acts specified in this or in the next preced- 
ing paragraphs. : 

‘*No national bank shall act as clearing agent for any other national 
bank or for any other bank or for any trust company that is eligible 
to membership in said association in the same city, town, or other 
place in which such national bank is located in the collection of checks, 
drafts, notes, or bills of exchange drawn on any other bank or on any 
trust company in such city, town, or place, and no national bank shall 
cleay through or collect through any other bank or any trust company 
in the same city, town, or other place in which such national bank is 
located any checks, drafts, notes, or bills of exchange drawn on any 
other bank or on any trust company in such city, town, or place. 

‘““No national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock in a 
Federal reserve bank shall make or enter into any agreement, arrange- 
ment, or understanding with any other bank or with any trust com- 
pany having the purpose or effect of regulating its charges for collect- 
ing checks, drafts, notes, or bills of exchange for its customers or of 
fixing or regulating rates of interest or discount on such loans to cus- 
tomers or to others, or the rates of interest allowed by it to such 
customers on deposits or rates of exchange. 

“That no national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock 
in a Federal reserve bank shall knowingly enter into any agreement or 
arrangement with or lend money or credit to or on account of any per- 
son or corporation for use in connection with or to aid in participating 
in any combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, contract, or understand- 
ing intended to or which shall have the effect to control, regulate, or 
afrect the price or supply of any commodity or article of commerce in, 
or that is to be imported into, any part -of the United States or subject 
territory; nor shall any such bank knowingly lend or advance any 
money or credit upon any securities issued pursuant to such combina- 
tion, conspiracy, trust, agreement, contract, or understanding or in 
furtherance thereof or in connection therewith. 

“Section 5144 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“* Spc. 5144. Election of directors; cumulative voting: At all elec- 
tions of shareholders for directors cach shareholder shall be entitled to 
gs many votes as are equal to the number of his shares of stock multi- 
plied by the number of directors to be elected. He may cast al! of such 
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votes for a single director or may distribute them among the number 
to be voted for, or among any two or more of them, as he may see fit. 
In deciding all other questions at a meeting of shareholders, each share- 
holder shall be entitled to one vote on each share of stock held by him. 
Shareholders may vote by proxy, but no officer, clerk, teller, or book- 
keeper of such association shall act as proxy and no shareholder whose 
liability is past due and unpaid shall be allowed to vote. Every share- 
holder of a national bank heretofore formed shall hereafter exercise 
his right of voting according to the provisions of this act. No national 
bank shall accept or hold as security or collateral for any loan, dis- 
count, or advance made or —— by or with it or otherwise shares 
of stock or voting trust or other certificates representing any beneficial 
interest in any corporation unless there shall have been secured and 
reserved to the stockholders of such oa the right of representa- 
tion by cumulative voting as hereby defined.’ 

“There shall be added to the national banking act, immediately fol- 
lowing section 5144 of the Revised Statutes, as hereby amended, a sec- 
tion to be known as section 5144a, which shall read as follows: 

“* Sec. 5144a. Every person voting at any meeting of shareholders 
for the election of directors, previous to casting his vote, whether such 
vote be cast in person or by proxy, shall file with the inspectors of 
oiica ee statement in the following form (the blanks being properly 

ed in): 

“T reside in ————. I am the owner of record upon the books of 

Bank of ———— shares of the stock of said bank, and have been 
the registered and beneficial owner in my own name and right for up- 
ward of 90 days next preceding the date hereof of the aforesaid number 
of shares of stock, for which I desire to cast my vote at the election 
for directors to be held on — » or on any adjourned day of said 
meeting. I do not hold said stock in trust for or for the benefit of 
any person other than as appears on the face of the certificate of stock 
held by me and as registered on the books of the association, and no 
person or corporation other than as — upon the face of said cer- 
tificate and upon said books has any beneficial interest in any of said 
shares or in the proceeds thereof. I have not been paid or promised 
any money, compensation, inducement, or reward for my vote or proxy 
or as an inducement to me to cast such vote or give such proxy. 

“ Section 5145 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5145. The affairs of each association shall be managed by not 
less than 5 nor more than 13 directors, who shall be elected by the 
shareholders at a mecting to be held at any time before the association 
is authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence the 
business of banking, and afterwards at meetings to be held at_ such 
time in January of each year as is specified therefor in the articles of 
association. The directors shall hold office for one year and until their 
successors are elected and have qualified.’ 

“Section 5146 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

«Sec, 5146. Every director must during his whole term of service 
be a citizen of the United States, and at least three-fourths of the 
directors must have resided in the State, Territory, or District in which 
the association is located for at least one year immediately preceding 
their election, and must be residents therein during their continuance 
in office; and for not less than three months next preceding the date 
of his election each director must be and he must remain during his 
entire term of office the registered and sole bencficial owner and holder, 
in his own name and right, and free from debt or claim, of at least 
1 per cent of the then outstanding capital stock of the association of 
which he is a director: Provided, however, That if the capital of the 
bank shall not exceed $100,000 he must own in his own beneficial right 
and interest not less than 10 shares of such capital stock. The direc- 
tors may be voted and paid such fees, salaries, or compensation for 
bee services as shall from time to time be prescribed by the stock- 

olders.’ 

“No officer or director of a national bank, State bank, or trust com- 
pany holding stock in a Federal reserve bank shall receive or be bene- 
ficiary, either directly or indirectly, of any fee, brokerage, commission, 
gratuity, or other consideration or inducement other than the salary or 
other compensation that shall have been voted him by the stockholders, 
for or on account of any loan, purchase, sale, payment, exchange, or 
transaction made by or on behalf of a national bank of which he is 
such officer or director. 

‘“No officer or director of a national bank, State bank, or trust com- 
pany holding stock in a Federal reserve bank shall be an officer or 
director of any other bank or of any trust company or other financial 
or other corporation or institution, whether organized under State or 
Federal law, that is authorized to receive moneys on deposit or that is 
engaged in the business of loaning money on collateral or in buying and 
selling securities except as in this section provided ; and no person shall 
be an officer or director of any national bank who is a private banker 
or a member of a firm or partnership of bankers that is engaged in the 
business of receiving deposits: Provided, That such bank, trust com- 
pany, financial institution, banker, or firm of bankers is located at or 
engaged in business at or in the same city, town, or village as that in 
which such national bank is located or engaged in business: Provided 
further, That a director of a national bank or a partner of such director 
may be an officer or director of not more than one trust company organ- 
ized by the laws of the State in which such national bank is engaged in 
business and doing business at the same place. 

“No national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock in a 
Federal reserve bank shall lend or advance money or credit or purchase 
or discount any promissory note, draft, bill of exchange, or other evi- 
dence of debt bearing the signature or indorsement of any of its officers 
or of any partnership of which such officer is a member, directly or 
indirectly, or of any corporation in which such officer owns or has a 
beneficial interest of upward of 10 per cent of the capital stock, or lend 
or advance money or credit to, for or on behalf of any such officer or 
of any such partnership or corporation, or purchase any security from 
any such officer or of or from any partnership or corporation of which 
such officer is a member or in which he is financially interested as herein 
specified or of any corporation of which any of its officers is an officer 
at the time of such transaction. 

“No national bank, State bank 


or trust company holding stock in a 
Federal reserve bank shall lend or advance money or credit or pur- 
chase or discount any promissory note, draft, bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of debt bearing the signature or indorsement of any director 
or for his benefit, or purchase any bond, note, debenture, or other 
security or obligation, or make or enter into any contract or agree- 
ment involving a profit or the payment of money or other valuable con- 
sideration to any director or to any firm of which such director is a 
partner or in which he is interested or of any corporation of which such 
director owns or controls, directly or indirectly, upward of 10 per cent 
of the share capital, unless and until previous written notice of such 
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{intended transaction shall have been given to all the directors, nor 
unless action thereon shall first have been taken at a meeting of the 
poard of directors duly called for the purpose and all the facts and de- 
tails of the transaction have been first recorded on the minutes of such 
meeting. 

“No officer or director of any national bank, State bank, or trust 
company holding stock in a Federal reserve bank, and no firm or part- 
nership of which any such officer or director is a member, shall be 
directly or indirectly beneficially interested or concerned in any guar- 
anty, underwriting, syndicate, or other agreement or arrangement or 
understanding involving the purchase or sale of any securities which 
shall be purchased, sold, or dealt in by such bank and no such bank 
and no officer or director thereof shall knowingly purchase or sell or 
assent to the purchase or sale of any such securities. 

“No national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock in a 
Federal reserve bank shall engage in or be or become directly or indi- 
rectly interested in or connected with any promotion, guaranty, or un- 
derwriting involving the purchase, sale, or disposition of the securities 
of any corporation, or make any agreement with respect thereto, or 
shall either alone or jointly with others offer any securities for sale by 
public advertisement or otherwise, or make or cause to be made or 
issued any statement or representation with respect to any such se- 
curity : Provided, however, That nothing nerein contained shall be con- 
strued to interfere with the disposition by such bank at public or 
private sale of securities or interests therein that may have been 
acquired by it as security for loans of money made by such bank or tc 
which it may have derived title in the current conduct of its business 
of loaning money on collateral. 

“No shares of stock of any national bank, State bank, or trust com- 
pany holding stock in a Federal reserve bank shall be held by any other 
bank or by any trust company or other financial institution or corpo- 
ration or in trust for any such bank, trust company, or other financial 
institution or corporation that is authorized to receive deposits of 
money or to engage in the general business of banking or to buy and 
sell securities. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any officer or director of a national bank, 
State bank, or trust company holding stock in a Federal reserve bank 
to be an officer or director of any other bank or other financial corpo- 
ration that has a substantially identical management, officers, or direc- 
tors. as such bank or other financial corporation or of any corporation 
the shares of which can be bought or sold only in conjunction with the 
shares of such national bank or that is so related to the bank or its 
officers by identity or similarity of interest or management as to 
amount in effect to a control by either of such corporations or of the 
operations or management thereof by the other or by the interests that 
control, operate, or manage the other. 

“That = national bank, State bank, or trust company holding stock 
in a Federal reserve bank and any officer or director or other person 
violating any of the provisions of this act and any officer or director 
thereof assenting to such violation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be fined not exceeding $5,000; and any such 
officer, director, or other person may also be imprisoned not exceeding 
two years.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I offer 
applies specifically to this bill—the banking-reform recommerda- 
tions made by the Democratic members of the Pujo Money 
Trust investigation. 

The recommendations which were made by the Pujo commit- 
tee have been altered by me so that they apply and conform to 
this section of the bill. Chief among those recommendations, 
first, is a prohibition against the consolidation of banks unless 
the consolidation has been approved by the comptroller as in the 
publie interest. ; 

Second, and of equal importance with that, is a prohibition 
specifically preventing interlocking stock holdings among banks. 
Third, a provision in the amendment which I have submitted 
prohibits the creation of voting trusts. A voting trust is 2 de- 
vice whereby the stock of banks is transferred to a trustee 
wholly for voting purposes. A fourth provision in the amend- 
ment which I have offered seeks protection for minority stock- 
holders by permitting the minority stockholders in electing 
directors to cast all their votes for one director; that is, by the 
plan of allowing each shareholder to cast as many votes for one 
director as he has shares multiplied by the number of directors. 

Still another, a fifth, proposition is a specific prohibition 
against banks promoting and underwriting corporation securi- 
ties; and, finally, there is included in the long list of prohibitions 
which are recommended as a part of the urgent banking-reform 
program of the Pujo committee one prohibiting interlocking di- 
rectorates. This, in the opinion of the Democrats of that com- 
mittee, was the.paramount reform. In the report the Demo- 
erats said of this latter prohibition, with all emphasis: 

No person should be permitted to be a director in more than one na- 
tional bank serving the same community or locality, nor should any 
person who is a director of any State bank or trust company, or is a 
partner or associate of any private banker or banking firm, be eligible 
as a director of any national bank serving the same community or 
locality, except that a director in a national bank may have one partner 
who is a director in a trust company. 

Now, this amendment which I have put before the House 
gives specifically and in terms a remedy for the great national 
trouble, which is concentration of credit in the hands of a few 
men down in New York. These amendments put a hand on the 
sore spot. It is the work of all the Democratic members of 
the Pujo Money Trust investigation. They wrote the amend- 
ments which I have placed before the committee. They were 
designed to bring actual remedy and relief against the Money 
Trust. 
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The Glass bill will give elasticity to the currency. I think 
there is no question about that. That is its design. There will 
follow upon its enactment possibly an embarrassing contraction 
in the currency, and later possibly an equally embarrassing ex- 
pansion. However, the bill will in the long run bring elasticity, 
but it will not cure the thing we are trying to remedy in this 
country. It will not reach the vicious banking practices in 
New York City which the Pujo committee identified and gave 
specific remedy for. This amendment does it spee:fically and in 
terms. The firms of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Lee Higginson & Co.; the City National Bank; and the 
First National Bank; and the banking house of Morgan & Co., 
in New York, are not concerned with your currency Dill. They 
are not afraid of it, but they are afraid of the amendment 
which I have submitted. Your bill does not reach their game; 
my amendment does. That amendment carries specifically 
prohibitions against the practices of these concerns. If it is 
enacted as a part of this law, it will go to the evil directly 
and to the relief of business and to the welfaré of the people. 
It is of the utmost importance that it be adopted and adopted 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, in lieu of any answer of my own 
I might make to the gentleman from Kansas, I want to call 
attention to the fact again that the gentleman who had most 
to do with inspiring the Money ‘Trust investigation, so called, 
and the gentleman who apparently had most to do with the 
prosecution of the Money Trust inquiry, was Mr. Samuel Un- 
termyer, who was the employed attorney of the Pujo committee. 
Mr. Untermyer, on this subject, says: 

I am most anxious to see currency legislation enacted at the present 
session, and have repeatedly so expressed myself when approached on 
the subject by Members of Congress. I do not believe that it should 
be complicated or made the subject of controversy by linking with it 
the proposed bills recommended by the Pujo committee. They can well 
await the regular session, where they can secure the study and dis- 
cussion to which their importance entitles them. They embody essen- 
tial reforms in our archaic banking laws and financial system, and [I 


have no doubt of their eventual passage, but they have no necessary 
relation to currency. 


Prompt action on the currency is of paramount importance at the 
moment to offset the temporary disturbances that will necessarily 
accompany the enactment of the tariff bill. Nothing will do so much 
to stimulate business confidence. Nobody but a vicious marplot would 
deliberately seek to delay or complicate that result under the existing 
tense and delicate conditions, which demand immediate relief. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocxk]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, as one of those Democrats in 
the caucus who was in favor of the amendment proposed, 
preventing the interlocking directorates, it is not inappro- 
priate for me on this occasion to express my views on that 
subject. I heartily agree that there are many abuses and vices 
interlinked with the banking business of this country that need 
remedial legislation. But I am one of those who, after taking 
sober second thought, have come to the conclusion that it would 
be unwise to hit the country with the tremendous jar that 
would be inflicted upon it if all the legislation that is required 
to be enacted to put an end to this evil were put into this bill. 
I am not one of those who believe in putting too much talcum 
powder, so to speak, upon this bill in order to give it a delight- 
ful odor or an enticing appearance to the bankers. But, as was 
said with respect to the tariff bill, conditions had advanced to 
the point where a sudden reduction of every rate in every sched- 
ule of the tariff would have had an unwholesome effect upon 
the business conditions of the country, so in the enactment of 
this bill, if you go to the limit that ought to be gone to, a 
similar result would take place. So it seems to me that it is 
unwise, and I feel that I have a right, as a Democrat who has 
supported, in the caucus, the amendment in part that is now 
offered on the floor and to make these observations to the House. 

I want to congratulate the chairman of this committee [Mr. 
GLass] upon this great piece of legislation that he has pre- 
sented to the country. To my mind it is virtually an insurance 
policy against the panics that have been lowering over this 
country; and if no other result can be accomplished than that 
panics shall be made a tradition of the past, this bill will merit 
the commendation of the people and the praise that is due to 
the chairman for this great piece of constructive legislation. 

There are few calamities worse than panics, war, pestilence, 
and famine, and if legislation can be enacted that will forever 
put behind us these panics that occur with almost periodical 
certainty then the Democratic Party will have done for the 
country a service that can not be estimated in valie. The panic 
of 1907 came ahead of schedule time, and, marl: you, when the 
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big bankers. and financiers of New York had a free hand and 
were unhampered by control, not even by the law of the land, they 
violated every statute relating to banking. Every panic that 
has afflicted the country*came when the bankers were in control. 
With this scandal fresh in ‘the minds of the people, before the 
shock has searcely dissipated, they are still insisting on retain- 
ing this unbridled power and are vehemently protesting against 
the provisions i this bill, which is but an effort to arrest just 
what happened .in 1907. 

No one who analyzes the 1907 panic will insist that “ the keys 
of credit” were then in the proper hands. Every element and 
condition that usually superinduce panic were notably absent; 
crops had been superabundant, factories were running overtime, 
the volume of freight was greater than railroads could handle. 
The captains of industry became involved through different 
groups of banks in a titanic struggle for “the keys of credit,” 
throwing safe and sane business to the winds, each striving to 
grasp and contro! more than the other when the crash came. 

In the light of that unhappy and unfortunate event, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the Democratic 
unfaithful to the people and derelict in its duty to them to per- 
mit ‘the keys of credit” to remain wklere they are at present. 

I admit that at first blush I entertain serious misgivings at 
the powers conferred on the Federal board of control, and it was 
quite difficult to keep Jackson out of my mind; but after closer 
siudy and examination, as well as by facts unfolded in the ar- 
guments of those presenting the bill, my apprehension and fears 
have been allayed. Most of the powers conferred on the board 
have been exercised for half a century by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Comptroller of the Currency, as stated by the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee. 
With me the conclusion is irresistible that it would be well- 
nigh impossible to obtain worse results than present practices 
and methods yield. In fact the bulk of the criticism is directed 
at those in whose hands the control is placed, while it appears 
to be generally conceded that the Government should have a 
voice in a function indissolubly linked with the welfare and 
prosperity of all the people. 

The system may not be ideal; it can and doubtless will be 
improved when put to actual test and into operation. 
inventor does not claim precision for his initial model. The 
time has arrived for the passage of such a measure as the one 
under consideration. ‘The present system does not meet the 
requirements of modern business and times—it is behind the 
times. The hands of the clock must from time to time be moved 
up in order to keep pace with the increasing volume of business. 
With the Government exercising wholesome supervision and con- 
trol, with provision made for the issue of notes amply secured, 
as acceptable by the people as the present bank note, the busi- 
ness of the country will be given an impetus of confidence and 
security that will dispel the dire forebodings that have been so 
often heralded to the country by the Republican calamity 
howlers. Already a better tone is noticeable in many business 
features. 

The necessity of increasing under existing law the bonded 
indebteduess of the Government and the ever-increasing interest 
charge on the peopie in order to enlarge the issue of bank notes, 
either for the purpose of meeting the increasing volume of com- 
mercial activity or to meet an emergency in the times of stress, is 
a practice distinctively American. It was devised during the Civil 
War to give value and stability to the Government bonds, the 
better and easier to finance that war. Whatever merit may be 
claimed for the bond-secured currency, it is generally agreed that 
it should be retired and a less rigid basis adopted that will permit 
banks beth to issue and contract their note issue freely and 
promptly, thereby making the banking system responsive to the 
needs of business. The 1907 panic among other things demon- 
strated and brought to the surface the inavailability of the 
bond-secured currency in times of emergency. The banks, who 
are the principal holders of the Government bonds with the 
privilege of circulation issue, are apprehensive of any further 
issue of this type of bond commensurate with the anticipated 
increase of commercial expansion, because such an issue will 
tend to depreciate the value of the outstanding bonds. 

The transition from the bond-secured note to the Federal- 
secured note appears to be abundantly safeguarded, and the 
change will be effected without shock or jar when the system 
and machinery for so doing has been unfolded to and under- 
stood by the bankers and the people generally. Their soundness 
is established by the fact that they are made the obligation of 
the Gevernment. They are based on the cream of the com- 
mercial paper acquired by the member banks, indorsed by said 
banks to the Federal reserve banks, and reenforced by a first 
lien on al! the assets of the Federal reserve banks issuing them. 
Before the Federal reserve bank can issue these notes it must 
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segregate in the vaults of its bank.334 per cent of its law- 
ful money. They are redeemable in gold or lawful money 
at any Federal reserve bank or the Treasury of the United 
States. These notes being issued on short-time prime commercial 
paper, rediscounted, will flow back to the Federal bank that 
issued them at the maturity of the paper, thus causing either a 
shrinkage of the notes themselves or an equal amount of lawful 
money. Thus there will be a continual ebb and flow, regulated 
by the board, meeting the demands and need of trade. 

The 12 Federal reserve banks will be like so many reservoirs, 
from which aid can be secured, especially in time of danger or 
trouble—virtually an insurance policy against panics, as I have 
before stated. They will be a great improvement over the pres- 
ent awkward and unwieldy system recently adopted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for disbursing funds during crop-moviug 
periods. They will relieve the inland banker from the necessity 
of paying the Wall Street banks unjust and unreasonable 
bonuses for their own money on deposit with them. The pres- 
ent system, if it has not been conducive of has at least failed in 
every period of distress. 

Convinced that the control by the Government provided for in 
the bill will be exercised in a patriotic and wholesome manner, 
that the overshadowing fear of panics will disappear as mist 
before the rising sun, I shall unhesitatingly support the bill. 

These are history-making days. They are glorious days for 
the Democratic Party. The werk of this branch of Congress 
will soon come to a close. Perhaps by the close of this week a 
tariff bill will have been signed that will bring joy and gladness 
to countless millions of the consumers in the United States 

Mr. MANN. In Europe. [Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HELM. The Republicans are routed. They have but one 
last squawk to give, and that is their caucus howl. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. HELM. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for two minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. The country is interested in the result of this 
legislation. You can not expect that the people will listen to 
your wail or squawk when you say that a tariff bill that has in 
it sufficient merit to win the support of the very file leaders and 
spearheads of the Progressive Party, Senators LA FoLLerre and 
POINDEXTER, was written in a Democratic caucus. The team- 
work that the Democrats have presented to you has filled you 
with dismay and consternation. This currency bill, although 
written in a Democratic caucus, will, if my predictions for it 
prove to be true, make panics a thing of the past. Your last 
parting wail will cut no ice with the American people. They 
will commenda the action of the Democratic Party in presenting 
to the country legislation that will bring gladness to the hearts 
of countless millions of American people when this session of 
Congress closes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]}. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a portion of a 
letter, to be read by the Clerk, written by one of the leading 
bankers.of my district, a distinguished Democrat, upon what he 
thinks of a portion of this bill, in answer to some of the eloquent 
arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herm]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The bill, in my judgment, contains three or four fundamental and 
serious objections, which unless rectified will bave a decidedly dctri- 
mental effect upon the commerce of the country: 

First. Federal control is utl-American and contains all the evidence 
of a force bill. 

Second. Compulsory purchase of stock by banks is arbitrarily taking 
from the stockholders of the various national banks part of their funds 
without proper compensation. 

Third. Issuance of the notes by the Government is fundamentally 
wrong and dangerous, 

Fourth. The reserve features will bring about a contraction of credit 
which I think will be injurious to the commercial community. 

I happened to be a member of the resolutions committee of 16 at the 
Chicago conference, which drew up the report setting forth what we 
considered good suggestions, and this report and my comments were 
made entirely in a friendly spirit and with no idea of trying to antago- 
nize the “‘ powers that be,” but merely setting forth what we thought 
were the fundamental objections to the bill and corrections to be made. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In connection with the letter read by my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], I wish to have read a letter received 
by me from a distinguished Republican in my district, who rep- 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two minutes 
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resented the old tenth district in Missouri in this House more 
than 80 years ago. He is a distinguished lawyer and has been 
a successful banker for many years. I ask to have the Clerk 
read the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


If there be no objection, the Clerk will 


PRINCETON, MO., September 1, 1913. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 


Washington, D. C. 


Str: I am pleased to acknowledge your courtesy in sending me 
a copy of the administration currency bill, with a request for my 
opinion of it. While I do not flatter myself that my opinion would be 
of value to anyone, I have no objection to stating it. have long felt 
that legislation on this subject was badly needed. ’ 

We have been doing business under a system enacted during the 
Civil War, well designed for that crisis when the Government had to 
borrow money and sell khonds, but not suitable to any period since the 
end of the Civil War. 


I have read this administration bill with some care and have also 
read much criticism of it by bankers and others. : 

However, I have never changed the opinion I at first formed, that it 
is an excellent bill and, if enacted, will be of great benefit to all legiti- 
mate business. I sincerely hope it will become a law. 

That experience under its operation will develop some defects that 
can be amended by further legislation is not improbable. The subject 
is too vast and complicated to foresee everything. 

While there is considerable difference of opinion as to the merits of 
the bill, I do not believe it possible to devise one that will satisfy more 
people than this one does. 

With best wishes and highest regard, I am, 

Truly, yours, Ira B. HYDE. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, and Mr. GLASS 
rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to oppose the amendment? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I will move to strike out the 
last 4 words, or the last 10 words, if it is necessary, in order 
to get time here. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not care 
to get in right now, if somebody else wants to discuss the 
matter. I want to have the amendment reported. I do not 
know whether I want to talk now or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without unanimous consent the amend- 
ment can not be reported at this time, because the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] obtained unanimous consent that it 
be not read. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 
present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this proposed amendment be concluded at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
about one or two minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I withdraw the proposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not object to the limitation, as 
I do not want more than two minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I shall object, unless I get 
time to make my talk. 

Mr. GLASS. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, in order not to have before me 
the fear of the gavel, I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, or so much thereof as I may desire to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. On his amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. On the amendment to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that is important enough to take 
10 minutes upon. If that is what the gentleman wants to talk 
about I shall object. . 

Mr. PEPPER. I can not tell you all that I am going to talk 
about until I get through. I may make some changes in the 
course of my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman had better take five minutes 
first. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
gentleman from Iowa is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I have taken this opportunity, 
in the first place, to call attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared in one of the leading Progressive-Republican papers in 
my State—the Register and Leader, of Des Moines, Iowa. The 
subject of the editorial is so pertinent to the character of the 
criticisms that have been urged against the banking and cur- 
rency bill that I ask the Clerk to read this editorial from the 
desk as indicative of the sentiment of the Progressive-Republi- 
eans of the State of Iowa and of the Middle West. I ask that 
it be read in my time. 


DEAR 


The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


Then I will withdraw for the 


If the gentleman from Illinois wants to object, 
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- CHAIRMAN. - If there be no objection, the -Clerk will 
read. ° 


The Clerk read as follows: ; 7 
CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON’S TROUBLES.” 


It will be hard for the people at large to take Mr. ANDERSON and his 
retirement from the Ways and Means Committee of the’ House quite so 
seriously as Mr. ANDERSON very evidently takes it. 


Even the most partisan adherent of the Minnesota. Congressman, as 
he reads his bitter protest, “I have had no part in the framing of the 
tariff bill which passed the House and the Senate. I shall “have none. 
I am overwhelmed, discouraged, disheartened by- the uselessness and 
fruitlessness of it all,” will not fail to ask himself just what part 
Democratic Congressmen on the same committee had in framing tariff- 
bills under Speakers Reed or Henderson or Cannon? 


But Mr. ANDERSON, in a way that he does-not appreciate, has ren- 
dered a service by calling attention to the fiction under wHich Congress 
is organized and pretends to work, a fiction that has been responsible 
for a lot of wrong thinking about Congress and national legislation. 

There is no reason why Mr. ANDERSON, as a Republican, should have 
any part in framing the tariff bill of a Democratic administration, or 
should expect to have a part, and the pretense to the contrary not only 
has misled him, but is misleading many other people. 

The tariff bill under a Democratic administration should be framed 
by Democrats, and the committee having the work in hand should act 
much as an English cabinet acts. The bill, when it is presented to the 
legislative body, should be a distinctly administration measure, to be 


criticized and picked to pieces if possible by the opposition, but not to 
be framed by the opposition. 


This is the strong feature of President Wilson’s leadership thus far, 
that he has seen plainly that an administration must have leadership, 
and that that leadership must be the leadership the people have decreed. 
The President and his friends promised to give the country a Demo- 
cratic tariff. That is exactly what they have done. 


It may be a bad tariff, but it marks a distinct triumph for popular 
government. . 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. From what paper is that? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Register and Leader, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. MANN. Who is the editor? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Who is the editor? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Harvey Ingham is the editor, and the 
paper is owned by Mr. Gardner Cowles, as I understand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is its politics? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the last campaign it supported Theodore 
Roosevelt. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE. What purpose did the gentleman have in caus- 
ing this to be read? 

Mr. PEPPER. If the gentleman will permit me, I expect to 
call attention to the significance of this editorial as bearing on 
the debate here on the currency bill. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman intended to comment upon it? 

Mr. PEPPER. I hope to; yes. 

Mr. MOORE. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to say that the significant thing about 
this debate on the banking and currency bill, to my mind, is the 
fact that there have not been any real, genuine objections to 
the bill as a whole. 

Some of you have said that it ought to be amended in certain 
particulars, but no one I have heard has said that it is essen- 
tially a bad bill. The criticism of the bill that has come from 
the other side is because this bill is presented by the Democrats 
as a party 

I do not propose to make any apologies for the caucus. Like 
a great many other devices of man, the evil incident to it, if 
any, consists in the abuse of it rather than in the use of it. 

I simply want at this time to call attention to the fact that 
those who are now criticizing the caucus are, in part at least, 
responsible for it. Of course the Republican Party has become 
merely a party of negation. Their legislative function at this 
time, and perhaps for years to come, is merely to criticize and 
condemn. They can now “view with alarm” while we “ point 
with pride” for a while. Ours is a Government by political 
parties. Our people for a hundred years have been taught to 
hold responsible that political party which is in a majority in 
the legislative body. This responsibility is a strictly party re- 
sponsibility, and in the present instance I see abundant evidence 
of the disposition on the part of our Republican and Progressive 
friends to hold us Democrais to strict account as a party. 

In every case where there is responsibility there must be an 
equal amount of power. 

The Democratic Party, to be held justly responsible for legis- 
lation, must have power as a party to perfect and execute its 
legislative duties. In order to have that necessary power it 
must not only have adequate numbers, but it must have cohe- 
sion and solidarity. In order to have cohesion and solidarity 
it must meet and confer, it must thrash out its differences, and 
be able to act as a party in fact as well as in name. Hence the 
necessity and the advisability of a caucus. 

There is a lot of insincerity and demagogy in this attack 
on the Democratic caucus. I have no doubt some men are sin- 
cere in their vehement criticisms, but I venture the prediction 
that if either the Progressive or the Republican Party were 
suddenly placed in power in this House and charged with the 
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responsibility of legislation, the first thing they would do would 
be to call a caucus of their members. It would be the natural 
and the sensible thing to do. It would be the only way they 
could accomplish results. And, after all, the people are princi- 
pally interested in results. It is results that the Democratic 
Party is interested in. 

We have been commissioned by the people to relieve them 
from the burden of exorbitant and unjust tariff taxation; to 
reform and perfect the currency system; to eradicate the op- 
pression of trusts and illegal combinations; to solve the intri- 
eate and complex problems involyed in transportation; and as 
to all of these and other questions we have accepted in good 
faith, as a party, our full measure of responsibility. 

If we fail in all or any one of them, we expect to be held, 
as a party, responsible for our failure; and in such case, if I am 
any judge ef men and measures, the very men who now criticize 
our party solidarity would be the first to claim and argue that 
the Democratic Party should be held responsible. 

Why, it was but a few years ago that the argument was fre- 
quently made by Republican editors and orators that the Demo- 
crats should not be placed in power because we were a disor- 
ganized and discordant party, not in sufficient agreement upon 
public questions to safely run the affairs of the Government. 
And now, when we are demonstrating our unity of action and 
our splendid capabilities, they complain that we are adhering 
too close to party lines. All of which goes to show that it is 
impossible to please or satisfy some people. 

So I say, in spite of all that may be said against a party 
eaucus, secret or otherwise, the old saying remains as true as 
ever, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The fruit of a Democratic caucus thus far has been a tariff 
bill which will lift from the backs of the American people an 
enormous and heavy load of taxation, a bill so good that it 
received in the House the support of a number of progressive 
Republicans and in the Senate received the vote of the entire 
Progressive Party in that body, together with the vote of a 
distinguished and recent Republican candidate for President, 
Senator La FOLLETTE. 

In addition to our splendid tariff bill, the caucus has brought 
forth a banking and currency bill that is admittedly the best 
bill upon the subject ever written; a bill that has thus far 
received more general and widespread support than any similar 
Ineasure ever before Congress. 

It has stood the severe test of public debate and critical 
examination, and bids fair soon to become a law. It is a bill 
written in the interest of all the people. It extends no special 
privileges to anyone, and hence is unjust to no one. It is a 
solution of the most difficult and perplexing problem that has 
ever been presented to the American Congress. 

And so I say to our Republican and Progressive critics, judged 
by the standard of results our legislative procedure here is 
abundantly justified. 

We are engaged in the laudable and praiseworthy enterprise 
of carrying out the people’s will. We expect to continue in the 
good work. In the years to come we will appeal with confident 
assurance to the deliberate judgment of the American people as 
to our stewardship. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman in charge of the bill, Mr. Grass, as I understand, 
desires to finish the consideration of the currency bill before the 
conference report on the tariff bill comes to the House, so that 
all Members may be convened as far as possible. The speech 
of the gentleman from Iowa so far is out of order. It is per- 
fectly patent that if we take up the subject of caucus rule we 
can diseuss it for two or three days and not touch the currency 
bill. Unless we can be assured that debate will continue long 
enough for us to present the amendments we desire, I shall 
object to extraneous matter being inserted to cut off the real 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I do 
not believe that I have delayed the consideration of this bill 
very much. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has interjected a question here 
which, unless he is stopped, will start a discussion that will last 
all the afternoon without reading a further line of the bill. I 
am perfectly willing to do that if we can be assured that the 
debate will last long enough for us to present our amendments, 
but I am not willing that gentlemen shal! be shut out from offer- 
ing amendments in order that men may talk p“itics. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
make a speech, but I desire to make a statement in three or four 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
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sentences in answer to the letter or interview that my colleague, 
Mr. Dyer, had read. That was from Festus J. Wade, a Demo- 
crat, of St. Louis. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman that it was not from 
Festus J. Wade. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Whoever wrote that borrowed bod- 
ily what Mr. Wade said, because I read it in the newspaper. 
Now, Mr. Wade is an eminent banker and citizen of St. Louis. I 
had a letter from John C. Roberts, and I quote the letter because 
he also had an editorial in the St. Louis Star, of which he is 
the owner. He is the biggest shoe manufacturer on the face of 
the earth. He is a business man of high standing. He wrote 
me a letter in which he inclosed a copy of the letter that he had 
written to the President of the United States. He also sent the 
letter and the editorial from his paper. He said that these men 
from St. Louis, along with the rest of the bankers at Chicago, 
that objected to this bill did not represent the bankers of St. 
Louis or the business men; that as far as he could ascertain the 
overwhelming sentiment among both the bankers and the busi- 
ness men of St. Louis was to pass this bill, or one very much 
like it, and do it as quickly as they could. 

That is my position about it. There are some features of the 
bill that I would have written entirely different if I had been 
writing it, but these gentlemen have worked on this bill a long 
time; the caucus devoted three weeks to its discussion, and we 
have discussed it here for nearly two weeks and the result is 
the present bill. I do not believe there is a man on the floor of 
this House that does not believe that a majority of the people of 
the United States believe that this bill is an improvement on the 
patchwork law that we have now on the statute book. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I merely state this to set right the public opinion as to St. 
Louis. . 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, how many 
words is it necessary for me to strike out in order to obtain the 
floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, then I move 
to strike out three words. I regret that objection has been 
made so that this amendment could not be again reported, be- 
cause I do not know whether this is exactly the place in the 
bill that I want to talk about or not. I do know that there are 
certain things in the bill that I do not favor, and there are cer- 
tain things that are left out of the bill that I would like to see 
placed in the bill. My understanding is—I came in the Cham- 
ber after the amendment was offered—that it refers to inter- 
locking directorates. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if that is cor- 
rect, I want to talk right here. I agree with everything that 
has been said by the great Speaker of this House, Mr. CLARK, 
who has just taken his seat, when he said: 

There are some features of the bill that I would have written entirely 
different if I had been writing it, but these gentlemen have worked on 
this bill a long time. The caucus devoted three weeks to its discus- 
sion, and we have discussed it here for nearly two weeks, and the re- 
sult is the present bill. I do not believe there is a man on the floor of 
this House that does not think that a majority of the people of the 
United States believe that this bill is an improvement on the patchwork 
law we have now on the statute books. 

I am not one of those, Mr. Chairman, who supported his can- 
didacy for the Presidency last year. He is here in the House, 
and he can hear what I say. I have nothing to say behind a 
man’s back that I will not say in front of his face, but since 
I have come into this House I have learned to love him and to 
regard him as one of the great statesmen of this Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It does not make any difference to me whether others may 
approve or criticize what I say when I think I am right; for, 
regardless of praise or Cisapproval, I am going to stand by what 
I think is right [applause], and in the interest of the people 
of this Republic, and in the interest of the people that I repre- 
sent in Oklahoma, regardless of what any man or set of men 
may say. [Renewed applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those who supported in the 
primary in Oklahoma the candidacy of Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency. I thought I was right when I did so, and since 
he has been inaugurated, and since I have come to know him 
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better, I do not regret the humble part I bore in giving him 
one-half of Oklahoma’s delegation to the national convention 
at Baltimore. The better I have become acquainted with him 
the more I have learned to trust and believe that his every im- 
pulse is for the betterment of the condition of the common 
people, the working people, the laborers and farmers, who make 
up the greater part of the population of this great Republic. 
[Applause. ] ® 

While this is true, the President also believes in protecting 
all the people in all their lawful rights. I also believe in this. 
I do not believe this bill takes care of all the different classes 
of our people to the same extent. For this reason, while I shall 
yote for the passage of the bill, I think it should have con- 
tained other provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, withirl the limited time which I have at my 
disposal I can not say all that I desired to say on this banking 
and currency bill, but I have jotted down a few subjects here 
that I want to talk about, and I want to talk about them dur- 
ing the time I have at my disposal, and I hope that no one 
will interrupt me. I am going to vote for the passage of this 
bill, but I reserved the right in the Democratic caucus to vote 
for certain amendments if they were proposed upon the floor, 
and I shall do so. I shall vote for a provision against inter- 
locking directorates. I shall vote for a provision prohibiting 
rediscounting of commercial paper, the proceeds of which are to 
be used on the stock exchange for purchasing futures on staple 
farm products and for gambling on the board of trade. I shail 
yote to extend the time provided in section 14 of the bill from 
90 days to 6 months for the maturity of commercial paper se- 
cured by staple farm products, so that our farmers’ and stock- 
men’s paper will be the subject of rediscount and placed on an 
equal footing with the paper of Wall Street speculators. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Democrat because I believe in the car- 
dinal principles of my party. I am not a Democrat merely for 
the purpose of holding office and drawing a salary. If I did 
not think that I could be of service to the splendid citizenship 
of the new and growing Commonwealth of Oklahoma I would 
not be here. I told the people of my State, when I asked them 
to send me to Congress, that I would at all times and on all 
occasions stand for certain principles, and I trust it may never 
be charged against me that the promises I made before the elec- 
tion were broken after I had been sworn into office. 

A SECRET CAUCUS, 


Before I proceed to a discussion of the bill, however, I desire 
to say a few things relative to the criticisms that have been 
made here on the secret caucus. 

A caucus is proper and desirable in its place. It has a place, 
and that place is for the purpose of determining a party policy ; 
but when we come to legislate in caucus it is not right, but, on 
the contrary, it is against the genius of republican institutions 
to attempt to do so away from the light of publicity. Publicity 
never injured a righteous cause, and an unjust cause should 
and will receive the condemnation of our countrymen if we do 
not by secret caucus hide it from their view. This is the teach- 
ing of the Prince of Peace, for He said: 

And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

If the Democratic Party is driven from power at the next 
election by the American electorate, it will not be because of 
the enactment of the Underwood tariff bill nor the Glass-Owen 
currency bill, but it will be because the Democratic Party, like 
the dead, buried, and forgotten late President of the United 
States, William H. Taft, convinces the American people by the 
secret caucus that it doubts the capacity of the people of the 
United States to rule themselves—doubts their honesty, their 
patriotism, their intelligence. 

It is yet fresh in the minds of the American people how we 
Democrats denounced Czar Reed and his rules which made of 
the House of Representatives not the great deliberative and 
lawmaking body it was intended to be by the makers of our 
Constitution, but a machine to carry out the wishes of the then 
Speaker and those in authority with him. The people at the 
first opportunity resented this un-American plan and spewed 
from power the Republican Party. When it had again been 
intrusted with power it forgot the lessons its former defeat 
ought to have impressed upon it, that the people would not 
permit the House of Representatives to pass from their control 
and become the play tool of special privilege and selfish inter- 
ests. ‘“ Joe Cannonism” and “standpatism” became the battle 
cry we used against the Republican Party in a new fight to 
restore the House of Representatives to the control of the 
people. 

We declared in our national platform in 1908: 


The House of Representatives was designed by the fathers of the 


Constitution to be the popular branch of our Government, responsive 
of the public will. Rane 
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The House of Representatives as opeened in recent years by the 
Republican Party has ceased to be a deliberative and legislative body, 
responsive to the will of the majority of its Members, but has come 
under the absolute domination of the Speaker, who has entire control 
of its deliberations and powers of legislation. 

We _ have observed with amazement the popular branch of our Fed- 
eral Government helpless to obtain either the consideration or enact- 
ment of measures desired by a majority of its Members. 

Legislative control becomes a failure when one Member, in the person 
of the Speaker, is more — than the entire body. 

We demand that the House of Representatives shall again become a 
deliberative body, controlled by a majority of the people’s representa- 
tives and not by the Speaker; and we pledge ourselves to adopt such 
rules and regulations to govern the House of Representatives as will 
fauibleth majority of its Members to direct its deliberations and control 
egislation. 


We reaffirmed this declaration in our Baltimore platform 
when we said: 


We direct attention to the fact that the Democratic Party’s demand 
for a return to the rule of the people expressed in the national plat- 
form four Zz ago has now become the accepted doctrine of a large 
majority of the electors. We again remind the country that only by a 
larger exercise of the reserved 


ower of the people can they protect 
themselves from the misuse of 


elegated power and the usurpation of 
governmental instrumentality by special interests. For this reason the 
national convention insisted on the overthrow of Cannonism and the 
saengeeaton of a system by which the United States Senators could 
be elected by direct vote. The Democratic Party offers itself to the 
country as an agency through which the complete overthrow and ex- 
tirpation of corruption, fraud, and machine rule in American politics 
can be effected. 


The battle cry will soon be heard again in this land, but this 
time it will arise to plague us if we do not live up to our plat- 
form professions. “ Legislation by King Caucus” will make a 
mighty campaign slogan egainst our party, which has declared 
in favor of the people’s rule, 

During the debate on this bill we have heard the rumblings 
of what in a short time will grow into a mighty protest. 
Speaker after speaker has complained about the fact that 
though a banking and currency bill is not a partisan matter— 
and this we all agree is correct—Mr. GLass, the very able chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee, in nearly the 
closing words of his splendid address opening the debate on 
this bill, used the following language: 


We have not desired to approach or consider the question from the 
standpoint of party politics. It is too universal a problem for that. 
It is not a matter for party advantage. 


I will briefly quote from a few of the membership of this 
House who, in discussing the bill, have referred to the fact that 
the bill was prepared in a secret caucus, without a hearing, 
and away from the gaze of the American people. 

Hon. Victor Murpock, of Kansas, the able leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party in the House, said: 


This measure is the product of the Democratic caucus. It was framed 
in secret, formed behind closed doors. ‘The element which is most 
potent and most necessary in this Republic, pitiless publicity, was ex- 
cluded from its making. nder constitutional guaranties the considera- 
tion of the measure should be here in the House of Representatives. 
But its consideration was not here and will not be here. Behind the 
closed door of the Democratic caucus, with the people and their vigilance 
shut out and the representatives of the people shut in, the votes which 
made this measure what it was were cast. There the measure may 
have had or it may not have had real consideration. ‘The public, which 
has a right to know and which can not know unless it knows first hand, 
will never know. But whatever its consideration in the caucus, its con- 
sideration here will be empty and perfunctory. Men will be bound by 
the caucus and the measure the caucus hands to the House will be the 
measure, line upon line, precept upon precept, the House will band to 
the Senate. It will not be changed. In that stage of the bill’s history 
the public was excluded. In this stage the public is admitted. In the 
hour when, in the bill’s formative period, public opinion might have had 
its effect the doors were shut in the face of the people. Now, when 
the formative period has passed and the majority Members are gagged 
and bound head, hand, and foot by caucus rule, the doors are thrown 
open to the people. But this bill should be considered here and not in 
secret caucus. The very essence of the Democracy is light. The great- 
est ezemy the Democracy has is special privilege, and the readiest 
refuge special privilege has is secrecy. 

This is a representative government. The very essence of represen- 
tation is individual accountability. The representative is responsive 
and responsible to his people or he is not representative at all. He 
can not be servant to any other force save his people and remain, in 
his ability to serve his people, his own master. 

The spirit of the Democracy, the genius of the Republic, on this 
score, must, to survive, be a jealous spirit. 

No man can serve two masters. No man can serve his people and the 
caucus. He will serve either the one or the other. He can not serve 
both. The secret caucus has no place in this Government. It is most 
intolerable when it is thrust between the people and their House of 
Representatives. It is utterly wrong. It is not good practice; it is not 
good legislation; it is not aeee government; and the day is coming 
when, before a storm of indignant public opinion, it is not going to 
be good politics. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I realize that there is a considerable group of men in the Democratic 
Party who are fighting to open up the Democratic caucus to the public. 
They have my heartiest commendation for their efforts. I congratulate 
them. The vote they cast in the Democratic caucus on April 8, 1913, 
is one of the most important votes of the present session. Fortunately, 
and unlike most of the®votes in the caucus, it was a recorded vote and, 
under the: rules of the caucus, is available to the public. The proceed- 
ing in the caucus was as follows when the question of open caucus came 
= April 8, 19135. The following resolution in caucus was offered by 

r. SHACKLEFORD: 

“ Resolved, That this caucus shall be open to the press, to the Presi- 
dent, to the Senators, and to the Cabinet officers, and that the Presi- 
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Sent, the Senators, and the Cabinet officers may occupy seats upon the 
oor.” F 

The following substitute resolution was offered by Mr. CARLIN: 

“ Resolved, That hereafter all Democratic caucuses or conferences, 
when called either by the membership or by the chairman of the caucus, 
shall be open to the public.” 

Mr. Hay moved that both resolution and substitute be referred to a 
committee of three, to be appointed by the Chair, this committee to 
report later. 

Mr. THOMAS moved that both resolution and substitute be tabied, 
which motion carried by a vote of 167 to 84. 

Those who voted “nay ”—that is, these who voted for the open 


caucus—were : 

“Abercrombie, Allen, Aswell, Bailey, Bathrick, Borchers, Bowdle, 
Brockson, Broussard, Brown of New York, Brumbaugh, Buchanan of 
Illinois, Bulkley, Candler of Mississippi, Carlin, Casey, Collier, Connolly 
of Iowa, Cox, Crosser, Cullop, Deitrick, Dershem, Dickinson, Donohoe, 
Doolittle, Dupré, Elder, FitzHenry, Floyd of Arkansas, Foster, Garrett 
of Texas, Gordon, Hammond, Hardy, Harrison of Mississippi, Harrison 
of New York, Hayden, Helvering, Henry, Hobson, Hoxworth, Keating, 
Kindel, Kinkead of New Jersey, Lazaro, Lee of Pennsylvania, L'Engle, 
Linthicum, Maguire of Nebraska, Morgan of Louisiana, Murray of Mas- 
sachusetts, Murray of Oklahoma, Oldfield, Palmer, Pepper, Phelan, Quin, 
Rainey, Raker, Reilly of Connecticut, Roddenbery, Rubey, Rucker, 
Scully, Seldomridge, Shackleford, Sharp, Sims, Sisson, Smith of New 
York, Smith of Texas, Stephens of Mississippi, Stone, Stout, Stringer, 
Talcott of New York, Tavenner, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, 
Thompson of Oklahoma, Walsh, White, and Wingo.” 

If the attendance were larger to-day, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
unanimous consent to print without reading the names of the 167 Demo- 
crats who voted to table the resolution. 

Hon. Sypney ANpDERSON, of Minnesota, a distinguished Member 
of this House, said: 

A Member may debate, offer amendments, and vote, but the verdict 
has already been rendered by a packed jury. 

No one would claim that a man’s right to a trial by jury was pre- 
served if the jury impaneled were already bound to return a verdict 
against him. Yet this is the exact situation in- the House. 

The caucus not only destroys the representation of the minority but 
of a minority of the majority, for it binds the votes of both majority 
and minority of the caucus as a unit in the House against all sugges- 
tion, amendment, and debate. 

it may be claimed that no action of a caucus can bind the vote or a 
Member on the floor of the House. Doubtless this is theoretically true, 
but every man who has feit the sting of the party lash and the prick 
of the organization spur knows that actually it is not true. It is not 
true. 

There is yet another essential to good legislation. It is that the acts 
of Representatives should be always open to the scrutiny of the public. 
The Constitution recognizes this, for it provides: 

“Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings and from time 
to time publish the same * * * and the yeas and nays of the Mem- 
bers of either House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those preseut, be entered on the Journal.” . 

The caucus destroys the force of this provision. The caucus is the 
real legislative body and its proceedings are essentially secret. The 
yeas and nays and the proceedings of the House are valuable records 
to the public only when they record the real transactions of the House 
and the real attitude of its membership. The real attitude of the ma- 
jority party, under which the caucus system is in complete control of 
legislation. is disclosed only in the caucus, and hence the record pro- 
vided by the Constitution is a false or at least inaccurate and useiess 
one. 

Again, the use of the caucus system may be justified by some on the 
ground of its good purpose and of its ececasional good results. I will 
not deny that some good things have been done even under the caucus 
system. The bills passed by that unofficial body have contained things 
for which I would be glad to vote. Yet the same reasoning which now 
attempts to justify a caucus would justify a despotism. I can not 
believe in a despotism because I know that despots have done some 
good in the world. Nor does the right of representation seem less 
precious because it is denied by this benevolent beast, the caucus, 

The caucus holds the same place in legislation that the holding com- 
pany does in finance. 

The holding company enables a few men to control the policy of 
great corporations by the investment of a small amount of capital. 

The caucus enables a few men to control the policy of legislation by 
the exercise of a limited amount of power. 

A financier who wishes to control a great corporation organizes a 
second corporation or holding company to hold the controlling interest 
in the stock of the first. He then controls a majority of the stock in 
the holding company. Thus he reduces the amount of capital necessary 
to control the policy of the corporation from one-half of the aggregate 
capital of the corporation to one-fourth—or less if the stock is widely 
distributed. Under this benevolent scheme the minority :tockholder has 
no real voice in determining the policy of the corporation. The real 
control is not vested in a majority of the capital of the corporation, but 
in a minority owned by those who control a majority of the stock of 
the holding company. 

It is all very simple and very effective. 

The few men who desire to control the policy of legislation in the 
Tiouse organize the members of the majority party into a holding com- 
pany—the caucus. Under a rule, written or unwritten, a majority vote 
of the holding company, the caucus, binds the whole membership of the 
caucus to vote as a unit in the House. Thus a minority of the member- 
ship of the House controls the legislative policy of the whole House in 
the actual making of legislation and renders ineffective the service, 
industry, and ability of the minority. 


Hon. Grorce A. NEELEY, of Kansas, one of the leading pro- 
gressive Democrats, in his address, said: 


I believe this bill would have been a better one had it been framed in 
the clear light of the open day, where the public could have the privi- 
lege of criticizing, commending, or suggesting anything of value to the 
subject itself. [Applause.] Because of this belief, yoted to throw 
open the doors of the committee, and after a majority of my brethren 
had declined to incorporate certain propositions that to me seemed funda- 
mental, and it became necessary that the bill go to the caucus, I there 
made a motion to open the doors of that caucus so that the white light 
of publicity would not only be turned on the Dill itself, but might beat 
down directly upon the membership of that caucus and the public see 
and understand the motives that actuated every man who participated 
in the deliberations therein. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, there may have been a time when secret caucuses 
were justified in this country. There doubtless are conditions at this 
time when it might be both desirable and eminently proper for a politi- 
cal party to frame legislation protected by an obligation of secrecy, but 
this was not one of the times nor this bill one of the subjects. I can 
See no good reason why in this day ef enlightened public opinion it 
should be necessary for any body of men engaged in legislating for the 
whole people to thus act, and if the Democratic Party is to maintain its 
position of supremacy and justify the faith of our people in the honesty 
of its purpose it is necessary that it take those same people into its 
confidence when framing legislation of vital interest to them. Some 
may attempt to justify the secret caucus by saying that the Republican 
Party was enabled to perpetuate itself in power by the machine con- 
structed in its secret caucus, but you know that very machine was one 
of the most potent agencies in the disruption of that ey and that we 
are in power to-day because of the faith of the people in our promises 
of above-board legislation. 


Hon. Sizas R. Barton, of Nebraska, in discussing this sub- 
ject, used this language: 


Mr. Speaker, certain reforms are demanded by the people of to-day, 
and they are measuring men as well as parties. Caucus rule, we sup- 
posed, with the passing of Czar Reed and Uncle Joe, was ont an inci- 
dent of the past and would never be vitalized in American py itics. 

If the Members who are holding their seats to-day had told their con- 
stituents that when they took their oath of office and their seats in the 
Halls of Congress that they would enter into and be bound by a secret 
caucus, surrendering their rights as individuals and their opinions as 
men to the dictation of a few political bosses, I believe there would 
have been in many cases men elected in their stead who would act inde- 
pendently and free. 

The only excuse for the secret caucus that I have heard from the men 
on the othe: side of the Chamber is “that Republicans did it.” You 
do not seem to be following other mig tes grees policies; why do you fol- 
low this one? Because Republicans held secret caucuses, does that in 
your judgment make it right? Republicans of to-day are not doing so, 
and I venture the assertion that no matter what strength they may 
have in the future they will never do so again. 

The people have condemned this policy and they will condemn it 


again. We have a measure pending before us to-day that should not in 
any sense be made a partisan measure. The people of all parties de- 
mand a change in our monetary system, and we are here at the expense 


of the Government to do the things that they demand. We are not per- 
mitted to fulfill the purposes for which we were elected. Caucus rule 
governs and forbids individuality. 


Hon. WALTER ELDER, one of the leading young Democrats of 
this House, said: 


Mr. Speaker, if I judge the times and signs aright, the day of the 


party caucus, except on strictly party questions, is about to end. The 
game as now played by some party leaders is fast and loose. If they 


see that they have a majority on a particular question or amendment, 
it is taken into the caucus and those opposed to it are bound and 
gagged, delivered body and soul. If they have not such a majority and 
it is an amendment that would suit the Republican Members, such as 
that proposed by Mr. Fess, known as the gold-standard amendment, 
they take what committee following they have amongst the majority 
and with the help of the Republican minority fasten the useless “ gold- 
bug” amendment on the bill. On the other hand, fearing the resoft in 
the whole House on the interlocking directorate feature, where it de- 
veloped that there were practically 100 votes outside the caucus for 
this provision, they take the subject into the caucus and attempt to 
bind and gag the ee Members. Such procedure, in my humble 
opinion, is certain eventua ly to destroy the caucus action. en of in- 
telligence will not continually allow themselves to be handled in such a 
fast and loose manner by a small, selfish party machine, a wheel within 
a wheel, unexcelled even in the palmy days of Cannonism. As a loyal 
Democrat I have never and never will bolt a caucus action. 

Heretofore I have kept my expressions of such procedure within the 
confines of the secret caucus. Hereafter, I wish to say here and now, 
that while I will abide the majority, expressed in the caucus action, yet 
I reserve the right to express my views, at least of any unfair proce- 
dure directed against good legislative government, in any public place. 
I opposed this currency bill in the caucus, for the reason that I be- 
lieved that it was not good nor safe legisiation. At one time I was 
bound by the caucus action. However, as the committee saw fit to 
make substantive changes in several respects, and thereby unwittingly 
released Members of contrary views, I have exercised the opinion that 
I expressed in the caucus and have voted against the bill. 


I regard the declaration of the Democratic platform and my 
campaign pledges as sacred covenants entered into with the 
people and not merely as the platform of a railway train, to 
be used for the purpose of stepping into office and then dis- 
carded. 

I am opposed to a secret caucus, and I voic2d this sentiment 
in no uncertain terms within 24 hours after my arrival at Wash- 
ington as a Member of this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed 30 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not in- 
tend to insert my speech in the Recorp on this bill, but I will 
take five minutes on every proposition in this bill until this 
speech is finished if I am not permitted to finish now. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned this shall not be a 
mimic warfare. I do not intend to say one thing to the people 
of Oklahoma and another thing when I reach Washington and 
speak on the floor of this House. I shall vote for the passage 
of this bill, though it contains certain provisions I would elimi- 
nate, and it fails to carry others which I would have it contain 
if the power were mine to alter or amend it. Without the pro- 
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visions that I would insert and with the provisions I would 
eliminate, however, I consider it a better banking law, if we 
are to have only a banking act, than the present one. It pro- 
vides a system that will mobilize the bank reserves and make 
them subject to the call of business and commerce, and for that 
reason, in my judgment, it is a better banking law than the one 
we now have. It likewise provides for a Government issue of 
currency, and that provision I commend. It contains other good 
provisions which commend it to me, and which I think will 
prove satisfactory and promote the interests of all the people, 
but I will not consume the time necessary for a full discussion 
of the provisions of the bill. To do so would require too much 
of the time at the disposal of the committee. I shall content 
myself with a brief discussion and explanation of the provisions 
of the bill which I think ought to be eliminated and of the 
amendments which I think ought in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people to be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this bill which I think ought 
to be eliminated are, first, section 7, which is as follows: 


That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes of a 
Federal reserve bank the member banks shall be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnings, after the 
aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, shall be paid into a 
surplus fund until such fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the paid- 
in capital stock of such bank, and of the remaining one-half 60 per cent 
shall be paid to the United States and 40 per cent to the member 
banks, in the ratio of their average balances with the Federal reserve 
bank for the preceding year. Whenever and so long as the surplus 
fund of a Federal reserve bank amounts to 20 per cent of the paid-in 
capital stock and the member banks shall have received the dividends 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum hereinbefore provided fox, 60 per 
cent of all excess earnings shall be paid to the United States and 40 
per cent to the member banks in proportion to their annual average 
balances with such Federal reserve bank; all earnings derived by the 
United States from Federal reserve banks shall constitute a sinking 
fund to be held for the reduction of the outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness of the United States, said reduction to be accomplished under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Should a 
Federal reserve bank be dissolved or y into liquidation, the surplus 
fund of said bank, after the Fs ment of all debts and dividend require- 
ments as hereinbefore provided for, shall be paid to and become the 
property of the United States. 


This section not only puts the Government in the banking 
business but it puts the banks in the Government business. In 
other words, it creates a partnership between the Government 
and the banks. In my judgment the Government of the United 
States ought not to be in partnership with any private business. 
I think the Government ought to own outright and entirely the 
12 central reserve banks provided by this bill, or it ought to per- 
mit the banks themselves to own these 12 institutions. Under 
the provisions of this bill the banks are required to subscribe 
to the capital stock of the 12 regional reserve banks 20 per cent 
of their capital, and after 5 per cent dividend has been earned 
on this capital stock 60 per cent of all excess earnings will be 
paid to the United States and 40 per cent to the member banks 
in proportion to their annual average balance with such Federal 
reserve bank. 

If the central reserve bank is a good thing, I submit that the 
capital stock of the bank should be subscribed entirely by the 
Government, and all the profits should go to the benefit of all 
the people of the United States. No private citizen should be 
permitted, much less required, as is done under the provisions 
of this act, to subscribe to the capital steck of this institution. 
I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the Government going into the 
banking business or the banks going into the Government busi- 
ness, and for that reason I am opposed to a partnership be- 
tween the banks and the Government, as is provided in this bill. 
If I had may way about this matter I would, if I were going 
to put the Government into this central reserve bank business, 
provide a central reserve bank with a branch in each one of the 
States, so that currency could be easily obtained at any time 
and without any danger by reason of delay. 

The capital stock of the central reserve bank and of all its 
branches in each of the States of this Union would be owned 
entirely by the Government of the United States, and every 
dollar earned by the central reserve bank and by all of its 
branches I would convert into the Treasury of the United States, 
in order that the people of the United States might be relieved 
in so far as possible of the burdens of taxation which now rest 
so heavily upon them. 

Mind you, I do not say I would favor this plan. I merely 
say if this plan were adopted, it would relieve two of the evils 
which are apparent from the plan proposed. First, it would | 
leave in circulation the 20 per cent which by the provisions of | 
this bill will be taken from the arteries of trade and commerce | 
and converted into the capital stock of the reserve bank and 
its branches. For instance, at my town—Pauls Valley—we have | 
three national banks and one State bank. The three national | 
banks have a capital of $125,000 and the State bank has a 
capital of $25,000. Twenty per cent of this $150,000 will | 
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amount to $30,000. These banks can now loan that $30,000 to 
the farmers and citizens and borrowers of my county. Under 
the provisions of this bill this $30,000 will be taken away from 
that county and paid in as a part of the capital stock of a cen- 
tral reserve bank located not less than 500 miles from Pauls 
Valley, and perhaps 750 miles from my town. Thirty thousand 
dollars is no small amount when the farmers of my county, 
during the spring season, apply to the banks for loans. The 
average loan to the ordinary farmer is less than $100. This 
amount of capital, therefore, deducted from the amount of loaa- 
able assets of the banks in my home town would supply more 
than 300 farmers $100 each, or more than the ordinary amount 
loaned to a farmer in the course of an ordinary year. 

Section 13 of the bill provides as follows: 

There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which shall con- 
sist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts. Ench 
Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually select 
from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, who 
shall receive no compensation for his services, but may be reimbursed 
for actual necessary expenses. The meetings of said advisory council 
shall be held in Washington, D. C., at least four times each year, and 
oftener if called by the Federal reserve board. The council may select 
its own officers and adopt its own methods of procedure. and a ma- 
jority of its. members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. Vacancies in the council shall be filled by the respective 


reserve banks, and members selected to fill vacancies shall serve for 
the unexpired term. 


The Federal advisory council shall have power (1) to meet and con- 
fer directly with the Federal reserve board on general business condi- 
tions; (2) to make oral or written representations concerning matters 
within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) to call for complete infor- 
mation and to make recommendations in regard to discount rates, 
rediscount business, note issues, reserve conditions in the various dis- 
tricts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, 
open-market operations by said banks, and the general affairs of the 
reserve banking system. 

This is a clear, distinct, and positive recognition of the 
banking interests of the country in writing the provisions of 
this bill. This is supposed to be a great constructive act—a 
great banking and currency act—the first attempt by the Amer- 
ican Congress since the days of the Civil War. Why does not 
the bill carry a provision permitting the farmers of the country 
to have an advisory board? Why does it not carry a provision 
permitting the laborers of the country to have an advisory 
board? Why not carry a provision permitting the merchants 
of the country to have an advisory board? Why not a provision 
permitting every class of our people engaged in every industry 
to have an advisory board? I will answer by saying that 
none of the great classes of industry into which our country 
is divided should have an advantage over any other class as 
is given by this provision. The bankers were given this prefer- 
ence because they were required to subscribe the capital stock 
and are to secure a part of the profits, and are, therefore, in- 
terested more than any other class in these banks. Looking at 
the matter from this standpoint, it can not be said to be an 
unjust provision, but it strikingly illustrates the danger of the 
partnership. 


FARMERS’ PAPER. 


The bill as reported to the Democratic caucus by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, lines 13 to 23, inclusive, section 14, 
page 23, provided as follows: 


Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions ; that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which have been used fcr such purposes, the Federal reserve board to 
have the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount within the meaning of this act; but such definition 
shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other secu s Notes and 
bills admitted to discount under the terms of this paragraph must have 
a maturity of not more than 60 days. 

After a hard struggle to take care of the interests of the 
great producing classes of our country this section was finally 
amended in the caucus by striking out the following words, 
“Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 
paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 60 days,” and 
inserting after the word “securities” the following: 

Nor shall anything herein contained be construed to prohibit such 
notes and bills of exchange secured by staple agricultural products or 
other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such dis- 
count. Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 


| paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 90 days. 


This amendment was secured after a hard struggle in favor 
of incorporating it in the bill, led by the distinguished Members, 
Mr. Henry of Texas, Mr. Racspare of South Carolina, Mr. 
NEEtEY of Kansas, Mr. Harpwick of Georgia, my colleague 
from Oklahoma, Mr. Murray, joined by numerous other Demo- 
Thus, a distinct recognition 
of commercial paper secured by staple agricultural products 
was made the subject of discount, and the time period was ex< 
tended from 60 to 90 days, which is of great moment to the pro-« 
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ducing classes. The farmers, laborers, and producers of other 
products, unlike the other citizenship of our country engaged in 
other great industries, are unable to turn their capital more 
than once during a 12 months’ period. For this reason they are 
compelled to borrow what money they of necessity must use for 
a period of 8 or 9 months. They can not afford to borrow for 
GO days, because from the time they plant until the time of the 
maturity of their products a much longer period than that is re- 
quired. The recognition of staple farm products as a basis of 
security of notes and commercial paper made the subject of dis- 
count was a distinct triumph in favor of this great class of our 
citizenship. Without it our banks could not have afforded to 
make loans on this class of security. I regret that the time 
limit of notes of this class was not extended from 90 days to 6 
months. People in the agricultural parts of our country usually 
borrow their money early in the year, or about planting time, 
and are unable to repay it until the crops are harvested, and 
unless the paper is subject to rediscount the banks of necessity 
will be limited in the amount of loans to this large class of our 
citizenship. 

The bankers of my State were very earnestly in favor of a 
provision of this kind in the bill, because in the country towns 
nine-tenths of the business of the banks is made up of this class 
of paper. During the consideration of this bill by the Demo- 
cratie caucus I received from Mr. T. P. Martin, jr., president of 
the Oklahoma Stock Yards National Bank, with a capital, sur- 
plus, and profits of $350,000, a letter calling my attention to 
this particular provision of the bill. He said: : 

We fear that this bill will hardly cover the ground so far as the lit- 
tle banker of Oklahoma and other agricultural States are concerned. 
We have no commercial paper down here, and unless some kind of ar- 
rangement can be made by which well-secured cattle paper or loans of 
farmers secured by the usual collateral may be placed somewhere to 
obtain funds it is going to be hard to explain to the little bankers 
wherein they will be able to get money quickly in time of panic. 

And the sentiment so clearly expressed by Mr. Martin was 
generally concurred in by the bankers of Oklahoma. 

RURAL CREDIT SYSTEM, 
The Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore last year, 


and on which we won our great victory by the ballots of the 
American people, declared: 
Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the 


question of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recom- 
mend that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign 


countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 


rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United 
States; and we also favor legislation permitting national banks to 
loan a reasonable proportion of their funds on real estate security. 
We recognize the value of vocational education, and urge Federal ap- 
propriations for such training and extension teaching in agriculture in 
cooperation with the several States. 

There are more than 6,000,000 farms in the United States, 
and the farm productsadd morethan $9,000,000,000 to the wealth 
of the Nation during each year. More than 12,000,000 of our 
90,000,000 of population are actively engaged in farm work, 
and the farm population of the United States is estimated at 
about 35,000,000 people, or about 40 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of our country. More than one-third, or more than 
2,000,000, of the farms of the United States are mortgaged. On 
these mortgages secured by real estate alone an annual interest 
charge of about $150,000,000 is paid. In addition to this stu- 
pendous interest paid yearly on commercial paper secured by 
real estate, multiplied millions of dollars are borrowed on notes 
secured by chattel mortgages on livestock, growing crops, per- 
sonal notes, and various other classes of security. The annual 
interest rate, according to statistics, paid by the farmers of the 
United States is more than 84 per cent. As against this rate, 
the farmers of France, Germany, England, and other European 
countries that have established a farm credit system averages 
from 34 to 44 per cent. In the State of Oklahoma the average 
rate of interest charged is much higher than 84 per cent. The 
rate of interest paid by the farmers of our country is double 
the rate paid by the railroads, other industrial corporations, 
and our municipalities. The Democrats in the Baltimore plat- 
form recognized the injustice of this condition and declared 
that, if intrusted with power, the evil would be remedied and 
this great class of our citizenship should be protected from the 
enormous exactions and tributes levied upon them that do not 
apply to other classes engaged in other industries. 

This enormous excess rate of interest paid by the farmers 
and producers of the country for the use of money is not be- 
cause the class of security offered by any other industry of our 
country is safer than the security which they offer, but it is 
because under our banking and currency laws the class of se- 
curity which they can offer for a loan is not recognized as a 
liquid asset. In other words, their business and their occupa- 


tion would not permit them to borrow money for short time or 
on call. 











The banking and currency bill. which we are now considering, 
is not a banking and currency act for the great producing masses 
of this country. It is a banking and currency act for those 
classes of our citizenship engaged in commercial occupations, 
I believe, as declared in the Democratic platform, that the 
banking and currency act should take care of the interests of 
every class of our citizenship—those engaged in the farming in- 
dustry as well as in commercial and other industrial occupa- 
tions. I desire to quote from an address delivered by the Hon. 
Charles Hall Davis, of Petersburg, Va., at Lake Toxaway, N. C., 
on July 12, 1913, before the South Carolina Bankers’ Association, 
on the subject of rural banking and currency reform, and which 
has been printed by the Government of the United States as 


Senate Document No. 140. On page 4 of that address Mr. Davis 
said: 


Moreover, in considering this question of rural banking and currency 
reform, it is perhaps just to both of the great political parties to say 
that, in my judgment, the Aldrich bill, aereneet ing Republican plan, 
and the Federal reserve act, representing the Democratic plan, are 
equally subject to criticism in this connection, in that neither of them 
makes any adequate provisions for the farmers’ banking requirements, 
and in that the authors of neither of these bills seem to have recognized 
that no adequate reform along the lines proposed can be accomplished 
by any bill which fails to provide for our agricultural needs. 

To me it is astounding that, in preparing and presenting such a 
legislative act, its patrons, as well as the public, should have apparently 
overlooked the vital fact that the banking necessities of one-third of our 
population have been disregarded, and that no provision has been made 
in either of these bills for the peculiar ciass of banking needed by the 
agricultural classes. 


And further on in the same address he said: 


I think it will be admitted that our present national beating system 
is a system of commercial banking; that it was organized and has been 
built up more especially tc meet the needs of merchants and manufac- 
turers, and to fulfill the requirements of commercial banking. It was 
not intended as a method of meeting the financial requirements of the 
farmers. One of the fundamental principles of the whole system has 
been the inhibition against real estate loans. As the farmer’s principal 
asset is real estate, and as national banks are by law prohibited from 
lending on the security of real estate, it can hardly be successfully con- 
tended that our present national.banking system was ever designed as a 
means of meeting the banking requirements of the farmer. 

In examining into the question as to how the farmer’s needs are pro- 
vided for in the pending Federal reserve act, I will now endeavor to 
explain the scope of that act and to demonstrate that it is an act for 
general banking reform, and not simply for currency reform, and that it 
absolutely fails to provide for the financial requirements of the farming 


ass. 

With this end in view it might be wise to examine the title of the act. 

Senate bill No. 2639, being the bill introduced by Senator Owen on 
June 26, 1913, which is usually referred to as the “ currency bill,’’ and 
which is designated in its first section as the “‘ Federal reserve act,” 
has the following heading: 

“4 bill to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for 
furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of banking 
in the United States, and for other purposes,” 

Does a bill to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks 
meet the financial requirements of the farmer? By an examination of 
the bill and an investigation of just what is meant by a Federal reserve 
bank it will be seen that a Federal reserve bank is a banker’s bank, 
intended to operate as a clearing house for the constituent national 
banks, and expressly prohibited from lending money to anybody except 
to a national banking institution or on its credit. 

Does a bill for furnishing elastic currency offer any means of relief 
to the farmer? To ask the question is to answer it. The portions of 
the bill dealing with the currency have no relation to the farmer, ex- 
cept in so far as all of us are interested in the establishment of a 
sound and elastic currency system to meet the business needs of the 
country as a whole. 

Does a bill affording means of rediscounting commercial paper offer 
any method of relief to the farmer? If there is one thing on earth 
that a farmer never has, I should say that it is commercial paper, in 
the ordinary acceptance of the meaning of that term. The rediscount- 
—_ of commercial paper will obviously never afford any relief to the 
armer. 

Does a bill to establish more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States provide for the needs of the farmer? ‘The title would 
indicate that perhaps it. might; but when the bill is investigated it is 
found that the banking which is to be supervised is commercial bank- 
ing as now exercised by our national banks; that no provision for 
rural banking is made; and that no adequate provision is made for the 
use of the national banks to meet the rural requirements. 

So much for the title. By an examination of the bill itself it will 
be seen that it is a bill reforming our whole method of national bank- 
ing. It provides for the creation of new banks, to be known as Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and to be capitalized by the sale of the stocks of 
such new banks to existing National and State banks. It provides for 
a central reserve board to direct and control the entire banking system. 
It changes the existing regulations as to the amounts and place of de- 
posit of banking reserves. It formulates new regulations for redis- 
counting, for bank examinations, and bank management. It practically 
covers the entire field of national banking and provides for reforming 
and altering that system in the most vital particulars. Of its 29 sec- 
tions not over 4 deal with the currency in any way. The other sections 
constitute the regulations for general banking reform and practically 
for a new banking system. 

Now, let us see just what the bill provides and just how far it goes 
in meeting the requirements of the farmer. 

Absolutely the only provision in this bill in reference te rural bank- 
ing or farm loans is contained in section 27, which reads as follows: 

LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 

“Sec. 27. That any national banking association not situated in a 
reserve city or central reserve city may make loans secured by im- 
proved and unencumbered farm land, and so much of section 5137 of 
the Revised Statutes as prohibits the making of such loans by banks so 
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situated “shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but no such lean 
shall be made for a longer time than nine months nor for an amount 
exceeding 50 per cent of the actual value of the property offered as 
security, and such poy shall be situated within the Federal reserve 
district in which the bank is located. Any such bank may make such 
Joans in an aggregate sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital and 
surplus or 50 per cent of its time deposits. 

“The Federal reserve board shall have power from time to time to 

add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted 
to make loams secured upon real estate in the manner described in this 
section.” 
” Now, I propose to show you that if the national banks loaned to 
farmers every dollar that they are authorized to loan under this pro- 
vision they would be providing only an amount of money equal to about 
one-fourteenth, or 7 per cent, of what is now being actually borrowed 
on farm mortgages. e 

In the year 1910 the value of all farm property in the United States, 
including land, buildings, implements, machinery, and live stock, was 
$40,991,449,090. In that year there were mortgages against 1,327,439 
farms. There were 2,361,283 farms not mortgaged. The mortgaged 
farms represented 33.6 per cent of all the farms in the United States. 

From the best information I can get the average rate of interest on 
farm mortgages in this country is about 8 per cent, as against an 
average rate of less than 5 per cent in countries where facilities for 
rural banking have been provided. In 1910 one-third of our farms 
were mortgaged. Exact figures are not available, but let us assume 
that this one-third of the farms represented one-third of the value. 
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We have seen what the total value is, and we find that one-third of | 


this value is approximately $14,000,000,000. If these farms were 
mortgaged at 25 per cent of such value, approximately three and one- 
half billion dollars would be required. This amount would be sufficient 
simply to take over at a reasonable rate of interest the assumed exist- 
ing mortgages. 

Now let us see what the Federal reserve act* provides to meet these 
requirements. And let us remember that the farmers, in order to meet 
their capital requirements, need a great deal mere money than this 
present mortgage debt would indicate, and that any suggested method 
of providing their capital needs must contemplate the provision of an 
amount largely in excess of the figures above stated. 

Senator OWEN, who presented the Federal reserve act in the Senate, 
has published Senate Document No. 117, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on June 27, 1913. In this docu- 
ment he has given a statement in regard to the bill referred to. In 
commenting on section 27 of the bill he says: 

“Section 27 provides for somewhat greater liberty in making loans 


on farm lands by national banks, not exceeding, however, 25 per cent | 


of their capital and surplus or 50 per cent of their time deposits. This 
would make a possille release for such purposes of $250,000,000.” 

So that the Fedeial reserve act makes no provision for farm loans, 
except that it would be possible for the national banks to loan on the 
security of real estate the sum of $250,000,000 if every bank loaned 
every dollar that it was authorized by law to loan. And this $250,- 
000,000 is absolutely the only money available under this act for meet- 
ing the farmers’ capital requirements. 

Moreover, if the bill itself be read carefailly it will be observed that 
when such farm loans are taken by the banks they become, to a large 
extent, a dead asset under the terms of the bill. The national banks 
are allowed to rediscount with the Federal reserve banks in order to 
meet their requirements, but the class of paper which may be so 
rediscounted is described as-—I quote from the bill— 

“ Notes and bills of exchange arising out ef commercial transactions; 
that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, the Federal reserve board to have 
the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus eligible 
for discount within the meaning of this act; but such distinction shall 
not include notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except notes 
or bills having a maturity of not exceeding four months and secured 
by United States bonds, or bonds issued by any State, county, or 
municipality of the United States. Notes and bills admitted to discount 


under the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity of not more 
than 45 days.” 


If the national banks can not rediscount notes or bills issued or | 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in farm bonds, and if | 


all notes and bills admitted to discount must have a maturity of not 
more than 45 days, I think it may be ype safely predicted that 
loans on farm lands will not be generally available to be used for 
rediscounts. And if the banks recognize that farm loans will not be 
rediscounted by the Federal reserve banks in time of stress, they 
will be indisposed to accept farm loans even to the limited extent to 
— ae are authorized to go under the terms of the bill as above 
set out, 

Moreover, the loan of money to a farmer for nine months, to meet 
his capital requirements, is on its face an absurdity. 

The farmer might possibly meet his annual requirements with loans 
for not exceeding nine months; but such annual requirements or tem- 


porary needs, as heretofore explained, ought not to be provided by | 


mortgages on the land. These mortgages should be used to produce 
his capital requirements, not to meet annually recurring banking needs. 
It is perfectly obvious that a nine months’ loan would not meet his 
capital requirements, could not possibly be paid when it fell due, and 


would in no sense serve to furnish the capital which must be furnished | 
before the question of banking accommodation for annual requirements | 


need be seriously considered. 


| 
My contention is that the Federal reserve act is a bill for the estab- 


lishment of a banking system for this country. It is true that under 
its title it is designated as a bill for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve banks and for the supervision of existing national banks. 
equally true that it is a bill for the establishment and reform of com- 
mercial banking as well as a bill for furnishing elastic currency. But 
I respectfully submit that the farmers have a right to be considered 
when a question of establishing a banking system is being passed upon 
by Congress and that the bill is faulty in that it does not provide for 
the kind of banks that the farmers need to meet their banking require- 
ments, though it provides for the commercial banks needed by mer- 
chants and manufacturers, 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any subject of more 


importance, or upon which the time of the American Congress 
could be better spent, than in devising a banking and currency 


system for the 40 per cent of the people of the United States | 


engaged in the great farming industry. 


It is | 
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I will close what I have to say on this particular subject by 
quoting from the preliminary report on land and agricultural 
credit in Europe, which will be found in Senate Document 967, 
pages 10 and 11, as follows: 


Personal credit in agricultural Europe is obtained usually by means 
of the cooperative credit associations. They are also used by artisans 
and small tradespeople in the towns and cities. These associations are 
in fact the only banks which the farmers will patronize for short-time 
loans in the nations where they abound in the greatest numbers. With 
their aid poverty and usury have been banished, sterile fields have 
been made fertile, production has been increased, and agriculture and 
agricultural science raised to the highest point. Their educational in- 
fluence is no less marked. They have taught the farmers the uses of 
credit as well as of cash, given them a commercial instinct and business 
knowledge, and stimulated them to associated action. They have en- 
couraged thrift and saving, created a feeling of independence and self- 
reliance, and even elevated their moral tone. 

The picture can hardly be overdrawn. Every 
the places where these little associations exist speaks 
phrases of the prosperity and contentment that prevail. 
organized on such simple lines that their management requir only 
ordinary intelligence. Failures have rarely occurred. In France and 
other countries they hold a record of having never lost a cent.» The 
working capital and number of members of individual associations 
are so small as to be insignificant, yet they do one-third of the banking 
business of Italy, while the combined amount of their operations in 
Germany equal that of the commercial banks. But the mutual banks, 
both in town and country, are looked upen with favor in the financial 
world because they keep millions of dollars of petty sums in circula- 
tion which except for them would be idle and hoarded. 
fact, feeders for the commercial banking system. 

In 1909 in Belgium 458 banks, with a membership of 25,762, 
outstanding (roughly calculated) $4,000,000 of leans; in France 96 
regional banks did upward of $25,000,000 of business on a capital 
of $2,983,646, while the 2,983 local banks, with a membership of 
133,382 farmers, had $2,622.241 of capital and a record of over 
$20,500,000 of operations. There were nearly 6,000 banks in Aus- 
tria. The membership was over 725,666, and the loans ran over 
$86,500,000. In Italy 680 banks that furnished reports had a work- 
ing capital of over $170,091,946. In Germany there is one bank for 
every 1,600 of the population, and the total business done was over 
$4,888,000,000. In one Province there is a bank for every 3,000 acres 
of land; and so on for all other nations that have cooperative credit 
institutions. The rate of interest charged was one or two points 
lower than in commercial circles, yet these banks, with a few excep- 
tions, made a fair profit on the turnover of their capital. In some 
instances it ran as high as 5 per cent and 7 per cent. 


traveler who visits 
in glowing 
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INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, 


Another evil of our banking and currency system which, in 
my judgment, ought to have been remedied and removed bodily, 
root and branch, from our financial system is the interlocking 
of directorates among the great financial and corporate inter- 
ests of the country. It was so-apparent that this was one of 
the evils of our banking and currency system that the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore last year declared: 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to engage in interstate trade, including, 
among others, the prevention of holding companies, of interlocking di- 
rectors, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, and the control 
by any one corporation of so large a proportion of any industry as to 
make it a menace to competitive conditions, 

And I shall support an amendment placing such a provision 
in this bill. I supported such a provision in the Democratic 
| caucus, and inasmuch as I had in my campaign for Congress in 

Oklahoma promised the people of the State, if I were elected, 
| to vote on every occasion to destroy this evil, I shall vote for 
| the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
| Murpock], which has that purpose in view. 

The Pujo committee investigating the Money Trust last year 
reported to Congress that 118 directorships in 34 banks and 
trust companies having total resources of $2,679,000,000, total 
| deposits of $1,983,000,000, and 30 directorships in 10 insurance 
companies having total assets of $2,293,000,000, and 105 director- 
ships in 32 transportation systems having a total capitalization 
of $11,784,000,000, and a total mileage, excluding express com- 
| panies and steamship lines, of 150,200 miles, and 63 director- 
ships in 24 producing and trading corporations having a total 
| capitalization of $3,339,000,000, and 25 directorships in 12 public 





| utility corporations with a total capitalization of $2,150,000,- 
| 000—in all 341 directorships in 112 corporations, having aggre- 
gated resources or capitalization of $22.245,000,000—were taken 
| from the firm members or directors of four New York City 
institutions, namely, Morgan & Co., First National Bank, Na- 
tional City Bank, and Bankers & Guaranty Trust Co., which 
| latter two were absolutely controlled by Morgan & Co. through 
| voting trusts. 

GAMBLING ON FARM PRODUCTS. 


The Democratic Party in 1908, at Denver, when it nominated 
| for the third successive time the great tribune of the people, 
| Hon. William J. Bryan, declared: 


| ‘The Republican Party has so linked the country to Wall Street that 
| the sins of the speculators are visited upon the whole people. While 

refusing to rescue the wealth producers from spoliation at the hands 
| of stock gamblers and speculators in farm products, it has deposited 
{ Treasury funds without interest in favorite banks. 
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It is provided in section 14 of the bill under consideration 
that notes and bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities 
should not be the subject of discount. This is one of the splen- 
did provisions of the bill. 

The panic of 1907 came about and was produced almost en- 
tirely by reason of stock gambling and stock juggling on Wall 
Street. 

Every Member of this House can remember when the news 
was flashed over the wires conveying to the small banks and 

. to the people of the United States that the Knickerbocker Trust 
Co. had closed its doors, and the money panic was on. It was 
on October 27, 1907. My State never produced a more abundant 
crop of every product of the Temperate Zone than during that 
year. 

The farmers were in the midst of the gathering season; the 
merchants were in the midst of the busy sale of their merchan- 
dise; the banks were bursting with money, the proceeds of the 
products of our farms. They had, in fact, too much money, 
because it is shown by the figures that the national banks of 
the city of New York held nearly a quarter of a billion of dollars 
of the reserves of other banks at the time of the money panic. 
The Knickerbocker Trust Co. was among the largest financial 
institutions of the city, and was forced to suspend by reason of 
having loaned too heavily on stocks and bonds purchased not 
for the purpose of real delivery, but on a margin and for specu- 
lative and gambling purposes. When these reserves were called 
for and the company could not realize on its security, the 
panic followed, and all of the banks of the country refused to 
pay out the money in their vaults, depressing the price of farm 
products, bringing to a standstill the business of the merchants, 
and paralyzing every department of industrial business of our 
country. 

Therefore one of the great provisions of this bill is that clause 
which prohibits the rediscount of notes and bills .issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, 
or other investment securities. If this condition, or the great 
panie of 1907, with its business failures, its loss of multiplied 
millions to the people of our country, was caused directly by 
stock gambling and stock juggling, would it not have been wise 
and just to the great agricultural classes of our people to have 
placed in this bill the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], and which is as follows: 

Provided, No bills or notes shall, for the purpose of dealing in fu- 
tures or trading on margin in staple agricultural products, be eligible 
to discount under the provisions of this paragraph. 

The price of staple farm products has largely ceased to be 
controlled by the law of supply and demand, but it has become 
the football to be either raised or lowered as the interests of the 
speculator on these products may be best served. 





























































































































































































































of this House is a better Democrat than I nor a better party 
man. I was born during the dark days of reconstruction fol- 
lowing the unfortunate war between the States, of parentage 
who for four long and devastating years followed the fortunes 
of the Stars and Bars, and who, because of their southern devo- 
tion, were forced to seek refuge in the Commonwealth of Texas, 
where I was born. I was reared on a farm, and was taught from 
my infancy that Jefferson and Jackson were the patron saints 
of all things that represented pure and undefiled popular gov- 
ernment. From those good days to this I have found nothing 
to change the belief impressed on me in childhood. Since I be- 
came of age I have always voted the ticket of my party straight 
from constable to President, and its platform mandates have 
been the law of my political actions. I served my party from 
1896 to 1906 as a member of its State executive committee, and 
from 1906 to 1910 as chairman of its State committee. I have 
attended every Democratic convention—precinct, city, county, 
and State—held by the Democratic Party in my home State and 
supported its every candidate and party policy. I was a dele- 
gate to two of the national Democratic conventions at which the 
great commoner, William J. Bryan, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and I supported his candidacy in 1896, when it was not so 
popular to be a Bryan Democrat as it is to-day. I have entire 
confidence in the high ideals and disinterested patriotism of the 
President, and I am firmly convinced that each of them will use 
every power which their high stations and great abilities will 
enable them to exert toward writing into law the things which 
I have here indicated ought to be contained in this bill. 

I shall stand shoulder to shoulder with them to enact such 
statutes at the earliest moment, so that every man of every class 
and station in life may keep what he honestly earns, and that 
no man’s hand may take from the pocket of another man a dol- 
lar that does not in right belong to him. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last four words. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire to say that no Member. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THompson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not smart enough. I make 
the point of order that the gentleman can not do that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. He can 


not yield under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
South Carolina yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
consume his own time in making a speech in advocacy of my 
amendment against interlocking directorates. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I understand the gentleman from Kansas, 
and if I felt free to do so it would afford me great pleasure to 
do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Wherein does the gentleman lack freedom? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am simply in this position: I will say - 
to the gentleman that down in my part of the country our 
people have no Republican Party. We have no opposition there. 
You gentlemen on that side of the House by your fondness for 
the colored brother have made it absolutely impossible for us 
there, except by having white supremacy. That is to us the 
paramount question which outweighs every other question, be- 
cause of the black cloud that is hanging over us at all times and 
is a menace to us. For that reason we have to go in a caucus, 
so we have to bind ourselves there to abide the result of the 
caucus here and to redeem our pledge and preserve party 
harmony we are bound. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman mean to intimate that 
if there was a Republican Party in South Carolina the gentle- 
man would join it? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is out of order. He is not discussing the amendment 
before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I was speaking directly in 
response to the question of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MurpockK]—to his amendment. I want to explain to the gentle- 
man why I can not support his amendment. It seems to me 
my remarks as a reason why I can not do so are in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not speak out of order 
even at the request of a dozen gentlemen in the House. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But I am speaking with regard to this par- 
ticular amendment, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the last 
four words of this amendment and the last four words are 
under discussion. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- - 
man from Kentucky who asked the question that there are 
more reasons than the fact that we have no Republican Party 
that make me a Democrat. All of the traditions of my people, 
all of the interests of our section, the real welfare of the Na- 
tion make me a Democrat. We do not have to explain why 
we are Democrats when we come from South Carolina. ‘The 
Republican Party has so treated us in the past, by the invasion 
of our rights and failure to recognize the local interests, by 
the placing of negroes in office, and by using the patronage of 
the Federal Government to reward those who helped nominate 
Republican Presidents without regard to their power to elect 
or their unfitness and unpopularity at home, make it impos- 
sible for self-respecting white men in my district to be other 
than Democrats. We believe in Democracy and repudiate Re- 
publicanism because 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I again make the point of order 
the gentleman is out of order. He is not discussing the amend- 
ment before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. Do the rules permit anyone to offer an amend- 
ment in the fourth degree? 

The CHAIRMAN. They do not; but the point of order has 
not been made against the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can the gentleman move to strike out the 
last three words and still be in order? 

Mr. MANN. He can move to strike out 40 or 400 words. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the rule to be, | insurgent. I also voted for an open caucus. I want to say, 
generally speaking, you can offer an amendment to an amend- | however, that I have a high regard for the President of the 
ment and a substitute for an amendment and an amendment to | United States and for the Secretaries of State and the Treasury. 
the substitute, and then you have exhausted the parliamentary | I recognize their broad intellectual abilities and sincerity of 
status in reference to amendments. purpose to protect the rights of the people. I also recognize 

Mr. BARTLETT. But, Mr. Chairman, a suggestion. A gentle- | the great service that the chairman and members of the Banking 
min may move to strike out the last word, and if the pro forma | and Currency Committee have rendered to this House and to 
an_endment is withdrawn then other amendments of that charac- | the country in framing this bill, but I beg leave to differ with 
ter are in order. them on the question of the amendment prohibiting interlocking 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, if the amendment is withdrawn. | directorates. 

If amendments are withdrawn other amendments can be of- There has been much said here by the Republicans—in my 
fered—an amendment to an amendment, a substitute for the | judgment, for political purposes, as I doubt their sincerity—in 
amendment, and an amendment to the substitute. The Chair is | regard to the Democratic caucus. I am not subject to the 
simply stating the parliamentary status. so-called lash of the Democratic caucus, neither am I subject to 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. the dictation of any political boss or party organization, only 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. so far as their acts are in accordance with the principles of 

Mr. BUTLER. After an amendment is debated and a gentle- | Democracy. The Democratic caucus of this House has en- 
man moves to strike out the last four words, he is entitled to | deavored to secure the most perfect bills possible for the pro- 
the floor. I have heard whole paragraphs used for that pur- | tection of the masses of the people. It is not a secret caucus, 
pose—one word, two words, three words, four words, five words, | because the action of the caucus is given to the press. The bills 
and six words—giving the gentleman making the motion the | approved by the Democratic caucus have been sufliciently per- 
right to the floor. fect and reasonably just that Progressive Republicans and 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true after the pro forma amend- | insurgents voted for them. It is the pressing necessity that 
ments are withdrawn, but none of these pro forma amendments | these bills become laws that caused the united support of the 
have been withdrawn. It is the custom, however, to consider | Democrats more than the so-called lash of the caucus. 
them as having been withdrawn. The gentleman from South One of the things upon which I reserved a right under rule 
Carolina. : , ; 7 of the Democratic caucus was to vote for the amendment 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. prohibiting interlocking directorates if offered in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. The Democratic caucus rules are very liberal, because no Mem- 

Mr. GLASS. Would it be in order for me to move to close | ber is bound unless action is taken by two-thirds of the full 
debate on this amendment? Democratic membership of the House; and even then he is 

The CHAIRMAN. Not while the gentleman from South Caro- | not bound if the action is contrary to the party platform or 
lina has the floor. The gentleman from South Carolina. campaign pledges. In view of the fact that the Democratic 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- | platform of 1912 declared in favor of a law prohibiting inter- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has asked me—— locking directorates, I feel that I am within the rule by voting 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- | for this amendment. 
tleman yield? I believe that the system of interlocking directorates has been 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. / one of the most destructive influences in’ the financial, com- 
Mr. ‘THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I would like to ask the gen- | mercial, and industrial world of this country. I believe this sys- 


tleman a question; it will take me some time to ask it—— tem has had more to do with centralizing our finances into the 
Mr. RAGSDALE. I have not the time to give the gentleman; | hands of a comparatively few men than all other influences put 
I have only five minutes altogether. ’ ; together. This pernicious custom prevails in practically every 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. All right; it will take me, | enterprise in the country, but is particularly evident in the 
perhaps, three minutes. banking business, and it is in the banking business that such 
Mr. RAGSDALE. Well, I could not answer the gentleman | directorates are particularly dangerous. The distinction be- 
then. tween the control of an industrial company and that of a bank 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is all right. I want to| or trust company is fundamental. In the former case the power 
ask the question now to get this in the Recorp. Will the gen-| of control covers only the assets of the corporation, but in the 
tleman yield? latter the control is over other people’s money, and the interests 
Mr. RAGSDALE. In five minutes. . of the public are at stake. 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. It will take me about three Official investigations have disclosed that a great share of the 
minutes. abuses prevailing in the financial world of this country are due 
Mr. RAGSDALE. I have not that much time left. to this system of interlocking directorates. It makes genuine 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. All right. I will move to | competition impossible and gives a director an unfair advantage 
strike out the last few words. of knowing the affairs of borrowers in various banks, and thus 
Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- | affords endless opportunities for oppression. It has been shown 
LEY] asked me if I would be a Republican if there was a Re-| ypon examination that through the control of the leading New 
publican Party down there. York institutions and their commanding position as the deposi- 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that | taries of the reserves of the country, and by reason of the fact 
the gentleman is not discussing the Murdock amendment. that the New York Stock Exchange is the only public money 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The] market in the United States, that the money rates and the mar- 
gentleman will proceed in order. ket for securities as affected by the money rates can be con- 
Mr. RAGSDALE. I merely wanted to answer that, Mr. | trolled. It is in their power, primarily by cooperation, to fix the 
Chairman: I certainly would not, as the gentleman from | call rate from day to day and to determine what constitutes 
Kentucky knows. It is really a loss of time to say that any- | satisfactory collateral. This does not necessarily mean that all 
body over in my part of the country who respects himself can | loans made are controlled by them, nor that other banks would 
be a Republican. not effect loans on collateral that would not be accepted by these 
Mr. MANN. I make the point of order and ask that under | leading banks; however, this is not necessary in order to have 
the rules the gentleman be required to take his seat. control, no more than it is necessary for one corporation to own 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this | all of a given commodity in order to be able to control the price. 
amendment be now closed. By means of their power of control it is possible for this system 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like} to wreck a legitimate industry by refusing to grant a loan, no 
about three minutes. matter how solvent the enterprise may be nor how good its col- 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | lateral and securities. 
debate be closed in three minutes. We all have vivid recollections of the panic of 1907, when 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I object, Mr. Chairman. just this thing occurred. In that year nature responded with 
Mr. GLASS. Then I move that debate be closed in three} q most bountiful harvest; manufacturing plants were running 
minutes. , full time and their output more than normal; the channels of 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] | commerce and trade were choked by an overflow of products 
moves that debate on the pending paragraph be closed in three | from farm and factory; our gold supply was exceeding all pre- 
minutes. vious years; and there was a greater volume of money in cir- 
The motion was agreed to. culation than ever before. When every natural condition 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I also voted for | favored the greatest prosperity, we were precipitated into a 
some amendments to this bill in the caucus. In fact, I believe | panic, a money panic, which was brought about by these few 
I voted for a sufficient number to get the name of being an | men who had gradually gotten control of cur finances and with- 
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held them from the people. This is too vast and perilous a 
power to be intrusted to the hands of any man or set of men. 
Whenever the incentive is at hand the machinery is ready, and 
we have no right to assume that they will never again use it to 
their own advantage or to the detriment of the public welfare. 

It has been argued by those opposing this amendment that 
there will be a bill follow later prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates, but I am of the opinion that such a bill will not be 
passed in the near future applying to banks, because there will 
be strong opposition against its application to the banking busi- 
ness. Of course it is not at all surprising that these few men, 
having this unlimited control, should oppose surrendering to the 
United States in any degree the vast power which they have 
heretofore exercised; but why force this much-needed legisla- 
tion over the same old rocky read that seems to have been made 
fcr measures that tend to relieve the working people, when we 
now have an opportunity to attach it to this bill? New is the 
time to pass this measure, especially as it applies to the bank- 
ing business. 

Due to the many newspaper articles, testimony in the com- 
mittee, and speeches made in the House threatening that the 
banks would not cooperate with the Government in the execu- 
tion of this act, I also thought it necessary that we make some 
provision for the distribution of funds through some Government 
agency in the event that such a condition should arise. It was 
argued that Congress would be in session and could legisiate 
in regard to such matters later, if they occurred, but this, hoew- 
ever, does not appear to be good grounds for net taking the 
necessary precautions at this time. 

I make these few remarks, Mr. Chairman, merely to explain 
my position in regard to the bill. Although it is. not a perfect 
bill, I believe it is a good start in the right direction and incom- 
parably better than our present system. The bill contains many 
wise and interesting features, which will help to make it a suc- 
cess; and while I desired the adoption of certain amendments, 
nevertheless I am willing to agree with the Speaker of the 
House in that this bill is a great improvement over our present 
very bad currency law and will be a great boon to the commer- 
cial interests of this country, if enacted, and therefore I will 
support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, how mueh time is left? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to use about 15 seconds of that. 
I will say to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GuLass], before 
this amendment is voted on, that this is the one chance of 
the House of Representatives to vote upon the matter of inter- 
locking directorates and other important and specific banking 
reforms. This is the only opportunity. If the House does not 
adopt this amendment now, good-by Pujo Money-Trust investi- 
gation and complete banking reform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock}. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Linpb- 
BERGH] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 17, in line 10, by striking out all in said line after the 
word “ banks ’”’ and striking out lines 11 to 17, inclusive. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, the part that I move to 
strike out here reads as follows: 

No such applying bank shall be admitted to stock ownership in a 
Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking association in. the 
place where it is situated, under the provisions of the national banking 
act, and conforms fo the provisions herein prescribed for national bank- 
ing associations of similar capitalization and to the regulations of the 
Federal reserve board. 

My purpose in offering to strike out this language is simply 
in order to admit the country banks of small capital to member- 
ship in the Federal reserve banks; that is, the banks of capitali- 
zation less than $25,000. The banks in these smaller communi- 
ties do not require as much as $25,000 capital, and yet under 
the present system, which will be changed in administration 
only by the Glass bill, they are as essential to the prosperity of 
the communities in which they exist as the larger banks are to 
the prosperity of the communities in which the larger banks 
exist, and it is doing an injustice to discriminate in favor of 
the larger towns and against the smaller towns. I offer this 


amendment for the purpese of correcting that error and that dis- 
crimination in the bill. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] offered the 
same sort of an amendment to a different section of this bill, 
but that section involved the incorporation of State banks so as 
to become national banks. This section simply applies to those 
cases where the State banks can apply as State banks to become 
members of the association. If the Federal reserve associations 
are to serve any purpose worth while to the people, all banks 
otherwise properly entitled to admission should not be excluded 
because of the amount of their capitalization. My amendment 
would aceomplish the admission of all banks, irrespective of 
their capitalization, provided that in all other respects they are 
qualified for admission to the proposed association. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the effect of the gentleman’s amendment 
be to encourage the State banks to come into the Federal sys- 
tem or will it be te encourage the national banks to go out? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not know what the encouragement 
will be, excepting that under the bill as it now stands all these 
banks that have a capitalization of less than $25,000 can not be 
members of those associations. There are many towns in which 
it would not pay to establish a national bank, or any bank, 
with a capitalization of $25,000, so that the smaller villages and 
smaller towns would not naturally have banks of sufficient eapi- 
talization to become members of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, there is an impression prevail- 
ing in many of the large cities that the effect of this entire 
measure will be to drive many of the national banks out of the 
Federal system, and that it wili not encourage the State banks 
to come into the Federal system under the new law. 

One of the correspondents of a Philadelphia bank, a country 
correspondent, has indicated just what this fear is in a letter 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read in my 
time. This is from a Florida country bank, correspondent of a 
Philadelphia bank. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


I don’t see how any banker with good sense could think the propesed 
currency bill fine. I don’t know what it will do to you central bankers, 
but it will put the country national bank out of business. 

Take us as an illustration, and we are larger than a majority of the 
country pational banks, without $150,000 eapital and $1,000,000 of 
deposits. To carry on our business we have to have in our vaults about 
$75,000, about $25,000 and $50,000 in Philadelphia or New York. The 
regional bank will not enable us to cut down these amounts one penny. 
We have to have about 20 per cent in cash and balances in order to 
collect our out-of-town checks and be able to pay the checks on this 
bank as presented and care for our customers. 

In our territory we are the only national bank, and yet there are 
21 State banks, trust companies, and 2 savings banks. Hf the national 
bank act offers so little now, what will it offer under the new law? 

First. We will have to buy $30,000 (20 per cent of our $150,000 
capital stock) in regional bank stock, limited to 5 per cent dividends. 
We can loan this money here or almost anywhere in the South at 7 
and 8 per cent. In loaning it locally you know we can get some good 
accounts, by reason of the accommodations extended customers, 

Second. We will have to carry a deposit of $50,000 (5 per cent of 
eur $1,000,000 deposits) with this regional bank, and that without 
receiving any interest for it. The central banks to-day pay 2 per cent 
and most of the southern centers pay 3 per cent, 

Third. We can not reduce one penny the amount of cash balances 
we have to carry at certain points to pay checks drawn on us and col- 
leet checks depesited by our customers. 

In other words, this $80,000 which we have to tie up in the regional 
bank is really that much out of our capital stock. Instead of having 
$150,000 capital we will only have $70,000. 

As this. $80,000 is worth 8 per cent to us, or $6,400, we will have to 
pass up that amount if we stay in the national banking system. 

Fourth. We are to remit for all clearing checks at par. This means 
another loss of $6,000 to $7,000. It actually costs us, clerk hire, sta- 
tionery, shipments of currency, etc., about $4,500. Them instead of 
being out $6,400, we will be out between $12,000 and $13,000, or 8 per 
—— our capital stock, just to be able to hang a sign out. “ national” 

ank. 

What is all of this for? Just to be able to borrow a@ little money. 
I have been in banking 15 years, and have always been able to borrow 
such money as we needed from New York, good times and bad. In 
1907, in the height of the panic, we experienced no trouble borrowing 
$50,000 from the National City Bank of New York, who charged us 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 

Now, let us see about borrowing money from this regional bank. They 
will take certain commercial paper and high-grade bonds, I believe. 

Let me tell you something: The average country bank’s loans are to 
farmers and small traders—perfectly good but not of the high ratings 
that would be required. The country bank has little or none in com- 
mercial paper and the same of high-grade bonds—so what can they 
expect from the regional bank? 

Since we have been a national bank we have actually lost nearly 
$8,000 in premiums on Government bonds purchased and deposited to 
secure circulation. This is a lot of money for a country bank to lose 
and is three times the amount of money we have lost since organiza- 
tion in 1902 in loans and investments. 

Recently we were designated a reguiar ae and allotted 
$10,000, but the Secretary required $7,000 in nds of Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and Panama, but we felt sure these bonds were 
selling’ on an artificial market, much like Government twos, and having 
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lost so much in Government twos we declined to buy $7,000 of the 
bonds named and thus secure the $10,000 deposit. e offered to de- 
posit municipal bonds that were acceptable to the postal savings trustees, 
but they would not accept them. Evidently the Secretary of the 
Treasury's idea was to stimulate the market for a certain class of 
bonds, and that at the expense of the banks. 

We have written our Senators about the proposed currency measure. 
The politicians know how to run the country, or think they do, and 
what bankers say don’t a. 

There is some consolation in the fact that our State legislature has 
just adjourned and will not meet for two years; the hysteria of Bryan’s 
guaranty of bank deposit has exploded. A State bank charter oy costs 
$30, and if this proposed currency measure goes through we wil write 
out the “ First National Bank” and write in the “ First State Bank, 
and continue at the same old stand. We will have lots of company in 
changing charter—no doubt of that in my mind. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vyania [Mr. Moore] has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I want permission to ask 
the gentleman several questions. 

Mr. MANN. There are several amendments offered on this 
side. 

Mr. GLASS. How much time is wanted on this section? 

Mr. MANN. There are three amendments offered over here. 
I suggest to the gentleman to ask unanimous consent to close 
debate on the pending amendment, and then go ahead with the 
next amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this amend- 
ment conclude in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guass] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment be closed in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I reserve the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. MANN. Give the gentleman three of them. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. How is that? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Virginia that 
he yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma three minutes. Is 
that what the gentleman wants? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I think that will enable me 
to conclude my remarks. I want to conclude them at this time 
without making motions hereafter and without the necessity of 
butting into this debate from time to time. I want to say what 
I have to say, even if it takes all winter. 

Mr. GLASS. I will assure the gentleman that there is nobody 
here who desires to prevent him from saying what he wants to 
say. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. There may be no question 
about that, but it does not make any difference even if there is 
anybody who desires to prevent me. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee [Mr. GLAss] one or two 
questions. There is a provision in the last part of the section 
that we have just been reading in regard to banks being ex- 
cluded from the association if they violate any rules of the 
Federal reserve board. I want to ask what, in the chairman’s 
opinion, would be the effect after a bank once ceased to be a 
member if it is expelled and the stock in the reserve association 
is paid and canceled? Would such bank, in the opinion of the 
chairman, be entitled to continue as a national bank, irre- 
spective of the provision requiring national banks that do not 
become members to dissolve? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Would it be entitled to go ahead as a 
national bank? 

Mr. GLASS. I should think not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Does the gentleman mean to say that there 
is nothing in the bill that provides that a national bank having 
become a member of the reserve bank and withdrawing ceases 
to be a national bank? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. No provision whatever. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, no national bank could do 
anything that would incur expulsion unless it was something 
for which under the national banking law the Comptroller of 
the Currency would put it out of business. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would close it up entirely? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were 26 ayes and 61 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 17, line 11, after the word “to,” by striking out the 
words “stock ownership” and inserting the word “ membership.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I will not take any time on this 
amendment; it is simply to make uniform the language with the 
other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 16, by striking out, in lines 14 to 19, inclusive, the 
following : 

“The Federal reserve board, under such rules and regulations as it 
may prescribe, subject to the provisions of this section, shall permit 
such applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which such applying bank is located.” 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Any such bank which shall fulfill the requirements of this act shall 
become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district in 
which such applying bank is located.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when the Republican Party 
placed on the statute books the national-bank act in the sixties, 
it established for the first time in this country the principle of 
free banking. The committee in preparing this bill is building 
on the national-bank act, and certainly it could not be the desire 
of the committee to do away with the principle of free banking. 
As this bill was introduced the Federal reserve board had the 
power to refuse to allow a State bank to come into a Federal 
reserve bank. The language which I propose to strike out is 
an amendment adopted in the caucus, I think, with the intent 
to meet criticism that the board should not have the power at 
its will and pleasure to exclude State banks. But the language, 
in my opinion, is not happy. 

Any State bank desiring to come into this system should be 
allowed to do so on complying with certain statutory provisions. 
There should be no discretion anywhere. The principle of free 
banking is that all who will comply with certain conditions, 
who are prepared to perform the service required, shal! be al- 
lowed to come into the banking system of the country. 

Any departure from that rule is fatal to the principle of free 
banking. There ought to be no discretion whatever left in the 
hands of the central board, and therefore I have provided that 
every banking association that shall comply with the provisions 
of the act may be allowed to come into the system. 

Yesterday I offered an amendment, which I hope to discuss 
in just a moment, which was intended to take away the coercive 
feature of this bill, the feature that seeks to compel national 
banks to come into the system. I now offer this amendment in 
order that there may be no discretion left to exclude any bank 
which complies with the conditions laid down and prescribed in 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The amendment I offered a moment ago was intended to 
restore the principle of free banking by removing the discretion 
now lodged in the hands of the reserve board to exclude State 
banks. On yesterday I offered an amendment the effect of 
which would be to remove the coercion now contained in the 
bill compelling national banks, on the pain of forfeiture of their 
charters and loss on their circulation, to come into the system. 
In reply to my criticism the gentleman in charge of the bill 
seemed to consider it sufficient to say that the Monetary Com- 
mission bill contained a provision quite or nearly as coercive 
as the provision contained in this bill. I said to the gentleman 
that I thought he was in error in that maiter. He insisted that 
he was not, and he called attention to that provisiov in the 
Monetary Commission bill which limited to one year the period 
within which the reserve board agreed to take responsibility 
for the bonds held by banks as the basis of their currency issue. 

The gentleman attempts to convey the impression that that 
provision stood alone in the bill and therefore constituted a 
eoercion on the national banks. I said to the gentleman I 
thought there were other provisions in the bill which would 
modify that. The gentleman asked me to point out the pro- 
vision. I said that I did not happen to have a copy of the 
Monetary Commission bill; that I had not been able to find one. 
As the gentleman immediately called for a vote I did not have 
time to get a copy. I could not understand why it was so 
difficult to find a copy of that bill until it occurred to me that 
a great many copies must have been used for clipping and past- 
ing purposes in the preparation of the Glass bill, and that 
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probably accounts for the dearth of those bills. I have, hew- 
ever, now found one, and I call the attention of the gentleman 
to section 48 of the Monetary Commission bill, line 3, page 66: 

National banks may maintain their present note issues— 

That is the provision of the Monetary Commission bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Do not stop there. Read all of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will read it all if the gentleman wants 
me to, although the remainder is not material— 
but whenever a bank retires the whole or any part of its existing 
issue, its right to reissue the notes so retired shall thereupon cease. 

That portion of the paragraph has nothing to do with the case 
at all. I have not said that a bank that saw fit to retire its 
notes could reissue them. What the gentleman attempted to 
prove was that there was a provision in the Monetary Commis- 
sion bill equally coereive upon the national banks. as the pro- 
vision in his bill in effect. 

Mr. GLASS. And it is, 

Mr. MONDELL. And particularly in regard to currency is- 
sues and the value of the 2 per cent bonds. Now, the fact is 
that under the Monetary Commission bill if a national bank 
did not see fit to go into the system, it still continued to oper- 
ate or could continue to operate as a national bank, could still 
retain its note issue, and therefore there would be no loss upon 
its 2 per eent bonds, because it would still have the benefit of 
the bonds as the basis of its note issue. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman believe in a uniform 
national banking system? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you are going to have a uniform national 
banking system, how can you have it unless you make its terms 
apply to all national banks? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to my friend from Kentucky that 
I agree with the idea that lies at the base of his question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no ebjection, 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not defending this provision of the 
Monetary Commission bill. I did not think it was a wise pro- 
vision. There were a lot of things in the Monetary Commission 
bill that I did not think were wise; but the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Giass] on yesterday, when I complained of the 
provision in this bill which attempted to coerce the national 
banks on the pain of the loss of prestige and the loss of charter 
and cost ef reorganization—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Right there. 

Mr. MONDELL, Just a moment, because I am coming right 
to the point—and attempted to coerce them through the pros- 
pective loss on their 2 per cent bonds, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia said: ; 

But there was a provision in the Currency Commission bill of the 
same sort. 

That is not true, and it is for the purpose of illustrating that 
fact that I now rise. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What I am interested in is not a dead bill, 
which belongs to the realm of the past, but I want the gentle- 
man to answer this: How ean you have a uniform banking 
system unless you make it coercive? When the national bank- 
ing system was created every bank that came in came in under 
its terms; and not only that, but the State banks were penal- 
ized by a tax upon their cireulation. I ask the gentleman in 
all candor if he proposes to amend the national banking laws 
at all, and is in favor of uniformity, how he ean accomplish it 
unless he makes all the banks subject to the law? 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not think coercion and confiscation in 
legislation are wise. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Neither do I; but the gentleman uses the 
word “coercion,” trying to give it a sinister meaning, because 
an amendment to an existing banking law is made compulsory 
upon those existing under the law, at the same time admitting 
that he favors a uniform law and admitting that you can only 
have a uniform law by making the banks obey the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. I differ from my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Prouty] upon the proposition of Congress having the power to 
do this. I should not object to Congress compelling the national 
banks to come in, provided the Congress did not fix pains and 
penalties that would entail very heavy loss on the national 
banks if they did not come in. Let us enact legislation that is 
wise and the banks will come in anyway. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. What pain and penalty are inflicted, except 
denial of the right to do business, which is a privilege from the 
Federal Government that is granted upon their agreeing to the 
Federal Government’s law? 

Mr. MONDELL. The particular pain and penalty that I was 
discussing with the gentleman from Virginia is the loss upon 
bonds held as the basis of circulation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not the bald fact this, that the provision 
is simply that banks now exercising certain privileges by grant 
of the Federal Government shall continue to hold such privi- 
leges, subject to the terms of the law that may be made by the 
Federal Government, and would not that be true as to any 
amendment to the banking law? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not quite catch the gentleman’s point, 
and the gentleman is taking up a lot of my time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, I do not want to take up the gentleman’s 
time, 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, go ahead. 

Mr. SHERLEY. To-day these banks do business under the 
terms of a Federal grant, and when you amend the law which 
created that grant and have uniformity you must make those 
banks submit to the new amendment; and to say that is coercion 
is simply to say that the creature of the Government must do 
business under the terms of its creator. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not un- 
derstand my position. I believe that Congress has the power to 
do what is done in this act in this particular, but I do not think 
it is fair; I do not think it is just; I do not believe it is neces- 
sary; and I believe that the banks will come into the system 
more speedily and more generally if this coercive provision is 
taken from the bill. The very fact that you are trying to coerce 
the banks to come into the system on the pain of loss of charter 
and loss on their bonds will have a tendency to keep many of 
them out. 

Mr. SHURLEY. Is not this the real position the criticism 
ought to take, as to whether the provisions of the new bill are 
wise and not as to their being eoercive? 

Mr. MONDELL. Taking that position, looking at it from that 
viewpoint, if the provisions are wise the banks will come in, and 
there is no necessity for any coercive provision. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That does not follow. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does follow, as night follows day. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That certainly means darkness. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman fro-~ Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for threé minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BALTZ. I object. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know that I care to consume the time 
of the cemmittee upon this point, but in order to have the 
Recorp straight I think I shall consume two or three minutes. 

I said on yesterday that the proposed Aldrich bill contained 
a provision which in its eoercive effect was analogous to a 
provision contained in this bill with respect to Government 2 
per cent bonds, and I repeat that proposition. I said that the 
scheme of the Monetary Commission contemplated that the na- 
tional banks of the country should either come into the system and 
surrender their bonds within one year, or that their bonds there- 
after must be subject to the necessary depreciation that would 
inevitably follow failure to come into the system. 

Mr. MONDELL. But my friend has overlooked—— 

Mr. GLASS. I am not overlooking anything, if the gentle- 
man will only wait. 

Mr. MONDELL. That it is not necessary for them to sur- 
render their bonds because they could continue to keep their 
circulation out. Why should they want to surrender their 
bonds when they could keep their circulation out? 

Mr. GLASS. Why did the Aldrich bill give them just one 
year in which to surrender their bonds? 

Mr. MONDELL. That was an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. Section 49 of the proposed Aldrich bill says: 

The national reserve association shall, for a period of one year from 
the date of its organization, offer to purchase at a price not less than 


Dg accrued interest the 2 per cent bonds held by the national 
banks. 


In other words, at the expiration of one year from the date 
of the organization of the national reserve association, that 
institution was under no obligation to purchase any 2 per cent 
bonds upon which the circulation of national banks is based. 
Now, what did that mean? It meant an inevitable depreciation 
of from 25 to 30 per cent in the value of all bunds not taken 
over. When the tentative draft of the bill now pending pro- 
vided, as is provided in section 48 of the Aldrich bill, that 
there should be no further issue of circulating notes by national 
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banks beyond the amount now outstanding, and when it further 
provided that whenever a bank should retire the whole or any 
part of its notes it should not avail itself of that right further, 
the 2 per cent bonds on the New York Stock Exchange imme- 
diately went from above par to 95, and Mr. Vanderlip and other 
great New York bankers expressly stated that this very provi- 
sion was responsible for that depreciation of the 2 per cent 
bonds. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman still ignores the provi- 
sion contained in the Monetary Commission bill, under which 
banks that do not come into the association could still continue 
to keep their circulation out. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman loses sight of the fact that 
section 49 of the Aldrich bill required that no national bank 
should increase its circulation above the point at which it ex- 
isted at the time of the organization of the Federal reserve as- 
sociation, and that once it surrenders any part of its circulation 
it could not renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be considered 
as withdrawn. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, on page 16, in line 20, after 
the word “such,” appears the word “an,” which undoubtedly is 
a typographical error, and, Mr. Chairman, for that reason I 
move to strike-out the word “ an.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 16, line 20, by striking out the word “ an.” 


Mr. GLASS. The committee has no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

When I was interrupted a few moments ago, I was 
attempting to explain to my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass] that he was in error when he attempted to take ad- 
vantage of me because I did not have a copy of the Monetary 
Commission bill before me—that he was in error when he said 
that the national monetary bill was as coercive as the provision 
in this bill compelling national banks to come into the system on 
pain of loss of charter. But that is not the feature of the 
gentleman’s argument to whieh I desire to address myself. 
‘The Republican Party has never indorsed the Aldrich bill as a 
whole. nor has any considerable section of the Republican Party 
done so. I never have believed in all of its provisions or in- 
dorsed them. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman, if he will permit 
an interruption, that I am not talking about what party has 
indorsed it or what party has denounced it. I am talking about 
what the national banks have done. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I am not a national banker, and I have 
no connection with a national bank, and I never had any except 
as a man who frequently tried to renew his note. 

Mr. GLASS. The point the gentleman undertook to make 
was that we were proposing to “confiscate” the property of 
the national banks, and my retort was that these very banks 
approved a similar section of the so-called Aldrich bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said nothing of the sort. I did not say 
anything about what the national banks thought about it. [I 
am not arguing this matter from anybody’s standpoint but my 
own. It is a matter of coercion and confiscation, and I do not 
have to have anyone tell me that. No intelligent man needs 
to be told that if he has read the bill. 

But I want to refer to this extraordinary situation. We have 
not indorsed the Aldrich bill. We have never stood for the 
Aldrich bill. There are many provisions in it that I do not, 
that most on this side do not, approve of. One trouble with 
the gentieman’s bill is that he has used the paste pot and scis- 
sors too much in using the Aldrich bill in drafting his own 
bill; he took some provisions from it that he should not have 
taken. His party condemned the Aldrich bill on the claim that 
it created a central bank, and in his report he condemned the 
action of his party by saying that the Aldrich bill did not create 
a central bank in the proper sense of the word. And yet, his 
party having condemned the Aldrich bill, when a gentleman 
arises to oppese a provision in his bill, the chairman attempts 
to defend that provision in his bill by saying there is something 
just like it in the Aldrich bill. That is what I object to. If it 
were true that there was confiscation in the Aldrich bill, and the 
gentleman from Virginia knews it is not true 

Mr. GLASS. “The gentleman from Virginia” knows nothing 
of the kind, or he would not have asserted that it is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. I wiil read that provision again. 


Mr. GLASS. The gentleman is perfectly at liberty te give his 
interpretation of the bill, but he is not at liberty to give my 
interpretation of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will put in the Recorp again: 

National banks may continue their present note issue. 


Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman tell me what market there 
would be under the Aldrich bill for national banks that held 
bonds and did not come into the Aldrich system after one year 
had expired? 

Mr. MONDELL. They may continue to keep their present cir- 
culation, and as long as they do they lose nothing on their 
bonds. It is immaterial whether there is a market for bonds 
they have use for as a basis of currency. And I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHretan], as I said to the 
gentleman from Virginia, if this iniquity were in the Aldrich 
bill it ought not to be in this one. It is certainly no defense of 
a provision in this bill to say something like it is in the Aldrich 
bill. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be now 
closed. 


The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
will have to wait until the next section is read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Sec. 11. That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which 
shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall be members ex officio, and four members chosen by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
In selecting the four appointive members of the Federal reserve board, 
not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal 
reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair represen- 
tation of different geographical divisions of the country. The four 
members of the Federal reserve board chosen by the President and con- 
firmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire time to the business of the 
Federal reserve board and shall each receive an annual salary of 
$10,000, together with an allowance for actual necessary traveling ex- 
penses, and the Comptroller of the Currency, as ex officio member of 
said Federal reserve board, shall, in addition to the salary now paid 
him as comptroller, receive the Sum of $5,000 annually for his services 
as a member of said board. Of the members thus appointed by the 
President not more than two shall be of the same political party, and 
at least one shall be a person experienced in banking. One shall be 
designated by the President to serve for two, one for four, one for six, 
and one for eight years, respectively, and thereafter each member so 
appointed shall serve for a term of eight years unless sooner removed 
for cause by the President. Of the four persons thus appointed, one 
shall be designated by the President as manager and one as vice manager 
of the Federal reserve board. The manager of the Federal reserve board, 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal 
reserve board, shall be the active executive officer of the Federal 
reserve board. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks, in preportion to capital stock, an as sment 
sufficient to pay its estimated expenses for the half year succeeding the 
levying of such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward 
from the preceding half year. 

The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a date 
to be fixed by the reserve bank organization committee. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal reserve 
board. No member of the Federal reserve board shall be an officer or 
director of any bank or banking institution or Federal reserve bank nor 
hold stock in any bank or banking institution ; and before entering upon 
his duties as a member of the Federal reserve board he shall certify 
under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied with 
this requirement. Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other than by 
expiration of term, among the four members of the Federal reserve 
board chosen by the President, as above provided, a successor shall be 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to fill such vacancy, and when chosen shall hold office for the unexpired 
term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. 

The Federal reserve board shall annually make a report of its fiscal 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress. 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: “‘ There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged, except as in this act otherwise pro- 
vided, with the execution of all laws passed by Congress relating to the 
issne and regulation of currency issued by or through banking asso- 
ciations, the chief officer of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and shall perform his duties under the general direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as the chairman of the 
Federal reserve board:” Provided, howerer, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to affect any power now vested by law in the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there are two committee amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be considered in gross. 

Mr. MANN. Let them be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! report the first committee 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, amend line 15 by striking out the word “ board” and insert- 
ing the words “ Federal reserve board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. c 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 20, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “ stock.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send-to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 24, on page 18, strike out the word “of,” and in line 25, 
on said page, strike out ‘ $10,000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ to be 
fixed by Congress from year to year in the appropriations”; on page 19, 
in line 3, strike out “sum of $5,000”; and after the word “ board,’ 
in line 4, insert “same to be fixed by Congress from year to year in the 
appropriations.” 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing par- 
ticular that I care to discuss in this amendment, except that I 
believe the salaries of these officers can be better fixed by 
Congress from time to time than be fixed in this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MANAHAN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, beginning in line 12, strike out the words “ the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Compiroller of the Currency, who shall be 
members ex officio’ and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘“ who shall be 
member ex officio.” . ; 

On page 18, in line 14, strike out the word “ four” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ six.” , d 

On page 18, in line 16, strike cut the word “ four” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ six.” : ; 

On page 18, in line 21, strike out the word “ four” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ six.” s 

On page 18, beginning in line 26, strike out the words “ and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ” and the remainder of the sentence. 

On page 19, strike out the sentence beginning in line 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘‘ Two shall be designated by the President 

* to serve for three, two for six, and two for nine years, respectively, and 
thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a term of nine 
years unless sooner removed for cause by the President.” | é 

On page 19, line 11, strike out the word “four” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ six.” 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment, as can be readily seen, is to change this section so as to 
remove the partisanship feature. The general section I favor. 
It redeems the whole measure. It covers a multitude of sins. 

The objection offered by some gentlemen that it gives too 
much power to the Federal reserve board is without weight, in 
my opinion. ‘True, the great power of banking and currency, 
probably the mightiest tool of the people, an instrument de- 
signed to carry on the business of trade and commerce, is 
secured to the Government by this section; but this is merit 
and not demerit. 

It is a great power, a tremendous power, as some gentlemen 
on this side have said; but it is a power that must reside 
somewhere. It must rest either with the banks or with the Gov- 
ernment. I can not understand how men at all familiar with 
the principles of government can hesitate in deciding to place 
it with the Government and not with the banks, because the 
power over the expansion and contraction of currency and 
credit is so great and so absolutely controls all business that 
as a power it must be abused if it is permitted to be exploited 
by selfish men or still more selfish corporations. And when 
abused under the form of law this power becomes tyranny and 
oppression. 

So I am heartily in favor of this whole bill because of the 
redeeming character of this supreme section in it. I intend to 
vote for this bill, even if it can not be amended, although I am 
frank to say that there are provisions in it which ought to be 
amended in justice to the banks and in order to make it a better 
bill. I am confident that these amendments will be made either 
by this House or by the Senate before final enactment into 
law. The reserve provisions which we have considered will 
doubtless require country banks and many banks in reserve 
cities to discount short-time commercial paper in order to keep 
the required credit and balance in reserve banks, and will prove 
very burdensome if not intolerable. There is justification for 

the fear that many banks may consider these reserve provisions 






so unfair, on account of their being required to borrow and pay 
interest on an amount approximating one-half of their capital 
stock in order to comply with the law, that they will not go 
into the system at all. The central reserve banks, including 
the Wall Street giants, will doubtless have money enough to 
meet the reserve requirements without borrowing, but few of 
our western banks will be able to do so. These reserve provi- 
sions should be modified by the committee so as to give the 
small banks a chance to enjoy the advantages and protection of 
this law without being obliged to consume the profits of their 
stockholders in paying interest on idle money. 

The surplus of each bank should also be considered in deter- 
mining the subscription to the stock of the Federal reserve 
banks. As the bill stands the old banks of the eastern cities 
with large surplus have a decided advantage over the newer 
banks of the West which do not carry so much surplus as active 
capital. There should also be a provision against interlocking 
directorates. 

I hope these and similar amendments will be made here or at 
the other end of the Capitol. But the part of this section which 
is particularly open to objection is the part to which this 
amendment now under consideration is directed—the part which 
gives partisan control of the Federal reserve board. A power- 
ful board like this ought to be a Government board—not a 
Democratic board nor a Republican board. If this bill passes 
in its present form, this board will for four years be a Demo- 
cratic board and for the next four years probably a Republican 
board—the one as bad as the other because partisan—and to 
the extent that it provides for a partisan board this provision 
is reprehensible. There is nothing more vicious in Government 
than blind, unreasoning partisanship. The blight of partisan- 
ship has been manifest already in this Congress. Consider the 
caucus and its legislation under lock and key. A while ago the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RagspaLe] got up and 
said, as an excuse: 

White supremacy is to us the paramount question, which outweighs 
every other question because of the black cloud that is hanging over us 


at all times and is a menace to us. For that reason we have to go in 
a caucus; we have to bind ourselves to abide by the result of the 


caucus, 

Such reasoning may satisfy the South, but I submit that it 
shows an utter lack of statesmanship. When applied to general 
legislation the secret party caucus is wrong and vicious in prin- 
ciple no matter how lofty the motives of the leaders may be. 
And what defense do you northern Democrats offer? You dare 
not attempt to defend it on principle as a Democratic proposi- 
tion. To do so would raise the ghost of Thomas Jefferson. You 
dare not attempt to make any defense of lawmaking by secret 
caucus, because any argument you could offer would invite your 
own retirement at the polls. But you can call names. From the 
beginning of this discussion in answer to our charge of the sins 
of the secret caucus you retort: “ Cannon was guilty; Tawney 
did it; Dalzell did it.’ These lame ducks suggest your lame 
defense. You fail to realize that such a defense is a confession 
of guilt, a plea of insanity, and a threat of suicide all at once. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. My answer is that we have given you a Dill 
you are going to vote for, and most of the fellows on your side. 

Mr. MANAHAN. And my answer to that is this: I shall vote 
for it because it has underlying it a great and correct funda- 
mental principle contained in this section which I desire to 
amend so that it may be perpetuated and not endangered in the 
future by the wrong kind of an appointive board. I wish to 
insure for all time to the people the control of their money mat- 
ters. I wish to strike down for good, if it is possible, the 
hand of greed that has been choking the toilers of this Nation 
and taking usury year after year under the loose law which 
this act repeals. I will vote for this bill because it is a step 
in the right direction. It takes the use of credit away from 
chance and speculation and gives it to honest trade and com- 
merce. In short, this bill removes our sovereignty from money 
to men, our capital from Wall Street to Washington. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I have no patience with the pretense that bankers are a supe- 
rior sort to be protected from interference by politicians. Bank- 
ing is essentially a public business, and the determination of 
what is currency and the control of its expansion and contrac- 
tion must be and must always remain a purely governmental 
function. If you say the officials of the National Government— 
Congress and the Executive—are politicians, it follows that 
politicians must control banking and currency or surrender that 
control, which is a sovereign power, to the banks themselves 
who would exercise it for profit and without obligation to ren- 
der an accounting to the people. 

Few people seem to realize how much the public welfare 
depends on the way in which the two great public tools of 
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money and transportation are used. Each is a public tool de- 
signed to do the work of exchanging from man to man the prod- 
ucts of toil, the work of trade and commerce. Money can not 
do the work of trade without railroads, and railroads can not 
without money. These two are the mightiest tools of civiliza- 
tion, useful when used as tools but oppressive when used as 
weapons of exploitation in taking an unfair part of the goods 
and property which they handle in business. 

I take the broad position that the entire and absolute con- 
trol of the great tools of money and transportation should each 
rest under the firm hand of the National Government, and I 
can not support the amendment of my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEN] proposing to give the appointment of three mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve board to the bankers any more than 
I could support an amendment to the interstate-commerce act 
proposing to give the appointment of three members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads of the 
United States. 

I do not hesitate in saying that banking and currency occupy 
exactly the same relation to the general public as transporta- 
tion and, therefore, there should be no difference in principle, 
either in method of organization or status, between the Federal 
reserve board and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Each 
represents the full power of the Government over an essentially 
sovereign power. 

In making this statement I am not unmindful of the fact that 
it conflicts with the judgment of the leader of this side of the 
Chamber, who, in support of his point of view, states quite fully 
the part he took in writing the interstate-commerce law with- 
out showing where there is a distinction in principle between 
the powers conferred under that law and those conferred under 
the act we are considering. So far as I can understand, it is 
the same in principle, because the power of the commission is 
the power over the rates of the railroads, and the power to 
control rates of transportation is the mastery of transportation. 
Any incidental power or management is insignificant in com- 
parison with the control of rates, which is the lifeblood of the 
business. Now the power to control rates means the power to 
control the tool of transportation. I repeat that the other great 
tool of civilization is money, each of these tools being designed 
for no other purpose than to bring about the exchange of com- 
modities from man to man. The railroads effect the exchange 
of actual physical property; money effects the trade and the 
title of physical property. In principle, money and transporta- 
tion stand upon exactly the same basis, and both are tools of 
the people. If you control the rates of the railroad, you control 
that tool; if you control the rate of interest, you control the 
tool of currency and money. 

The essential power of this Federal reserve board is the 
power to expand and contract the currency, and the power to 
expand and contract the currency is the only power that will 
control the rate of interest and exchange which the people must 
pay. And this board is designed to have power and will have 
power over the expansion and contraction of currency, and 
therefore power over the tool of money, designed to serve the 
people like the tool of transportation. In principle no man can 
show any clear distinction as a matter of governmental policy 
between the control and regulation of currency and money on 
the one hand by this Federal reserve board and the control of 
transportation and the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the other hand; and there is just as much sense 
in arguing that a railroad president as such should have a 
place on the Interstate Commerce Commission, as there is in 
arguing that a banker should have a place upon the Federal 
reserve board. There is no distinction in principle. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. expresses a fear of 
the Aldrich bill because of the control of the bankers, and yet 
he would give the bankers representation on the board. Why is 
the gentleman afraid of the bankers? 

Mr. FESS. May I answer that? 

Mr. MANAHAN. Yes; but let me answer first and then you 
may answer. The gentleman is afraid of the control of the 
bankers because the control of the bankers would enable bank- 
ers to exploit the public, arid there can be no other sane 
reason for being afraid of the control of the bankers. Then, 
if complete control of this board by the bankers is a bad thing— 
a partial control, an insidious, back-door control, or any other 
kind of control, advisory or otherwise—is to that degree also 
in principle a bad thing. [Applause.] 

The importance, however, of having the Government in firm 
control ofethe whole business of-banking and currency only 
emphasizes the evils that might follow if that control should 
be exercised in a partisan way for partisan purposes. Such 
great power as this board carries should not be made the prize 
of a political campaign. One member only of the Cabinet, ex 
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officio, and the other members appointed for longer terms, as 
set forth in my amendment, will enable the present Executive 
to appoint a board of strong men who can not be replaced 
four years from now by an incoming administration. One 
member of the board appointed should, of course, represent the 
great industry of agriculture, which has never had the protec- 
tion and help it deserves in the matter of banking facilities. 
Instead of being represented by one man, half of whose time 
is devoted to Cabinet duties and the other half to banking 
duties, agriculture is entitled as the most important indusiry 
of the country to the best service of two of its strongest rep- 
resentatives, one to devote his entire time as a Cabinet official 
and adviser of the President and the other as a member of the 
Federal reserve board to devote his entire time to the great 
subject of banking and currency as it affects the agricuitural 
interests of the Nation. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to further extend 
my remarks to say that our laws on this subject should go 
beyond the provisions of this bill in its present form to meet 
the special needs of the farmers of the country. If this Dill 
can not be amended so as to include a workable cooperative 
scheme of rural credit and banking which will protect agri- 
culture from excessive interest charges, there should be no 
delay at the regular session in December in making this matter 
of rural credit the subject of immediate legislation. It is im- 
possible to overstate the importance of this to the whole coun- 
try. The money lenders of this Nation are eating the heart 
out of agriculture. The Government statistical reports of 1910 
show a farm-land mortgage indebtedness in the United States 
amounting to $3,460,172,851. 

The interest, including commissions and expenses incident to 
the loan, which the farmers must pay makes a total annual 
rate on this indebtedness of fully 8 per cent, in the aggregate 
about $277,000,000 annually. Every unfair burden placed upon 
farm land works a double evil—it adds an excessive charge to 
the cost of production, which ultimately the consumers of food 
must in large part pay, and it handicaps production and pre- 
vents improvements which would make it easier to raise more 
bountiful crops, besides driving the best and most ambitious men 
out of the farming business because of its hardships. ‘This 
has a bad effect on the entire public. It congests the cities, 
making them more and more unwholesome. It depopulates the 
farms, making them less and less productive. It creates an un- 
healthy and abnormal civilization generally. That men living 
upon their own land should be compelled to pay from 6 to 8 
per cent and higher interest annually for borrowing money 
necessary to improve and properly operate that land, and se- 
cured by a mortgage upon it for half or less of its actual value, 
shows most intolerable stupidity on the part of a Government 
that can borrow all the money it needs on its bonds at 3 per 
cent and could just as well carry this entire farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness for its farmers at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent, 
thus making a*“stupendous annual profit to the Government, 
which could be used for public purposes and which would save 
to the agricultural interests of the Nation hundreds of millions 
annually. , 

It is time, I think, that the divine wrath of the people should 
scourge the money changers from the temple. It will not be 
an easy matter to secure legislation’ freeing the farmers of the 
land from the many different kinds of burdens and exactions 
which are placed upon them under existing laws by the men who 
own and control money and credit. This control of money and 
credit by powerful men and interests and the lack of workable 
capital’on the part of the farmers is what enables the com- 
merce of the Nation in staple commodities like wheat and cot- 
ton to be exploited by selfish middlemen, to the common injury 
of producer and consumer. Take, for illustration, the vital 
commodity of wheat, in the production and handling of which 
the great State which I represent has such an important part. 
Our great markets in Minnesota handle annually in the neigh- 
borhood of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly all of which 
is raised in Minnesota and our neighboring States, the Dakotas. 
Minneapolis is one of fhe most important wheat markets in the 
world on account of its great mills and its accessibility to the 
wheat fields. For many years, by means of a close corporation 
operating as a chamber of commerce in Minneapolis, the big 
dealers in wheat, with large control of money and credit under 
existing banking laws, have been able to so manipulate the 
market, prices, and movement of grain as to rob the farmers 
who raised that grain of a large part of its actual value as 
measured by the prices which consumers paid for bread. Al- 
though’ the farmers were during all these years actually living 
upon and tilling as owners the best wheat-producing soil in the 
world, with basis for credit in land and character inherently 
as good as the Government's, money was not available except 
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at ruinous rates, so that it was not possible for them to provide 
storage for themselves nor to hold their grain for an honest 
market, nor to protect themselves from exploitation at the 
hands of transportation companies, terminal elevators, and 
chamber-controlled commission men. 

Year after year they have been subjected to fictitious and 
illegal switching and setback charges, to unfair dockage, to 
manipulation of grades under cover of mixing processes, to 
misleading price lists, and gamblers’ quotations from the wheat 
pit; and all the while the control of the situation by the men 
who exploited them has been maintained by virtue of banking 
and railroad connections and resources, bank influence and bank 
credit, reaching not only the dealers concerned, but men and 
officials of public influence as well. The chamber of commerce 
was the machine in control of distribution all the time, but the 
key to the situation has been and is now the control of money 
and credit by the exploiters and the lack of money and credit 
by the farmers. The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
conducts a private market place under rules, customs, and prices 
that are kept secret, with exclusive membership so connected 
with the big banking institutions as to dominate and control 
the wheat-moving credit of the Northwest. Prior to the or- 
ganization of the farmers’ cooperative elevators this influence 
and control extended through the line elevators to practically 
every wheat-buying station in the Northwest, and until very 
recently, when an independent selling agency was established, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce had and exercised ab- 
solute control at that terminal and even now the control of 
this great market place and the monopoly that dominates it as 
a chamber of commerce rests largely in certain strong concerns. 
The Van*Dusen-Harrington Co. owns ant controls 21 member- 
ships, the Washburn-Crosby Co. 21, the Big Diamond Milling 
Co. 10, and so forth. Ten of these large milling and elevator 
firms control at least 125 memberships. 3ut the significant 
feature of this great market place is the fact that the banks of 
the Twin Cities hold eight memberships for purposes of credit 
supervision and control. 

When the farmers of the Northwest, handicapped as they are 
by lack of credit and by usurious interests charges, attempted 
by cooperative organization to protect themselves from annually 
recurring robbery at the hands of wheat buyer and money 
lender alike, they were subjected to every conceivable form of 
treachery and oppression. The railroads discriminated against 
them in favor of the terminal dealers, with whom the railroads 
were and are allied in the general scheme of bank credit and 
control. These cooperative concerns were discriminated against 
on the chamber of commerce and were seduced to ruin when 
possible by temptations to gamble in the pit. Day after day 
the price of cash grain in Minneapolis was moved up and down 
in response to bidding in the pit of gamblers in futures. Dealers 
with no other asset than nerve have on money borrowed in 
large sums from the city banks bought and sold in the pit mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat which they never saw or expected to 
see, and thereby manipulated the price of wheat for their own 
profit, while the farmers at the same time were disposing of 
real wheat which they had raised, but were compelled to ship 
and sell at gamblers’ prices because our banking facilities are 
such that they could not borrow at an agricultural rate money 
to carry them over to a better market. 

The farmers are well organized now to protect themselves 
and the common good, if the Government would provide proper 
banking facilities for agricultural business, which is inherently 
different from commercial business, requiring longer loans upon 
a lower rate of interest. There are now in our northwestern 
wheat belt more than a thousand of these cooperative farmers’ 
elevators, and these concerns handle in the country over 50 per 
cent of the grain. The imperative need of the farmers of the 
Northwest at this time is to have fair terminal facilities in the 
matter of selling agencies operating on a cooperative basis, and 
it is scarcely possible for them to maintain and support such 
terminal facilities unless the Government lifts the burden of 
usury which has kept our farmers poor as a class in spite of 
the splendid soil on which they have labored. It will not do 
for gentlemen to say that our farmers are enjoying exceptional 
prosperity under our laws. It is not true. Already 800,000 of 
the sturdiest and best of our younger citizens have drifted 
across the border into Canada. In 1880, 25.6 per cent of our 
farms were worked by tenants; in 1890, 28.4 per cent; in 1900, 
30.39 per cent; and in 1910, 37.1 per cent. To-day less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of our population own over 25 per cent 
of all the land actually cultivated in this country. These fig- 
ures are incontestable and are tragic in their significance. 

I can not see any way to stop this steady drift toward uni- 
versal tenantry, and consequent degradation, in this country 
save by firm laws that will break the grip of the interest-col- 


lecting money class. The ultimate greatness and power of this 
Nation must rest upon the strength of the men who own the 
land they work upon and prosper through the fruit produced by 
their toil. Our Government has been far from wise in the mat- 
ter of rural credit. About 20 years ago New Zealand enacted a 
law empowering the Government to borrow money to lend to 
its farmers. Under this law it has loaned over $50,000,000 on 
farm mortgages, the incumbrance approximating 60 per cent of 
the value of the farms mortgaged. These loans run from 17 to 
364 years, the interest and a small payment on the principal to 
be made semiannually. The usual rate is 5 per cent, with a 
provision making it 44 per cent if the borrower pays promptly. 
Postmasters and other Government officials are, of course, util- 
ized as agents of the Government in its loan department. When 
this law was passed in New Zealand the rate of interest there 
was over 8 per cent, but immediately thereafter the interest 
rate fell rapidly to 4 and 44 per cent, and money lenders were 
glad to loan their money at that rate. The law proved beue- 
ficial to local banking business on account of the general in- 
crease in agricultural prosperity and the consequent larger 
volume of commercial business, which stimulated short-time 
loans and local banking. 

But New Zealand is not the only object lesson we have to 
consider. Practically every enterprising and progressive nation 
in the world has advanced beyond us in the matter of rural 
credit and wise solicitude for farmers. We have had in this 
country altogether too much of what we call “ business legisla- 
tion,” meaning the management of moneyed men. The great 
source of our wealth and prosperity is the farmer, and not the 
moneyed man, and the sooner our laws respond to this truth the 
better it will be for this Nation. Congested cities are a menace, 
while prosperous farmers are ever a source of strength to a 
people. Our tariff, transportation, and banking laws should 
all be directed to fostering agriculture. Real men and women 
would be happier, stronger, and better out where it is easier 
to live near to nature and God, if only the living conditions 
demanded in our age were made possible to them by the wealth 
that rightfully belongs to the soil and to those who till it. 
Food producers deserve firm protection. Their markets should 
be free. Their currency should conseve their crops. Banking 
and bread in statecraft are inseparable. 

This great banking law which we are about to pass will not, 
as it stands, adequately serve agriculture. I favor it, neverthe- 
less, because it is a broad foundation and places the control of 
money firmly in the hands of the Government. On this founda- 
tion it should be possible to build a financial system strong and 
comprehensive enough to meet every demand of business and 
broad enough by proper amendment to include the special needs 
of agriculture. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, if it is not desired to prolong 
the discussion on this amendment, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that it be concluded in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask that I may have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be con- 
cluded in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Why not close debate on the section? 

Mr. POWERS. Reserving the right to object, I have a little 
amendment which I would like to offer. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss banking legislation in general nor to explain 
completely the provisions of this bill, for the reason that it is 
impossible to do so under the limited time allowed me. I intend 
to vote for this bill because bound by the Democratic caucus, 
reserving the right to vote for certain amendments that will 
better the bill if offered on the floor. I shall have time enough 
only to explain in but a sentence the machinery of this bill, and 
then to explain my vote upon the various amendments sub- 
mitted in the caucus. 

The bill is much better, particularly for the South and West 
and for the agricultural class, now than when first presented 
to the caucus, by reason of the adoption in the caucus of certain 
amendments. All amendments were strongly resisted by Chair- 
man GLASS and all the members of the committee except NEELEY, 
of Kansas; RAGSDALE, of South Carolina; EaGier, of Texas; and 
Wineo, of Arkansas; but many of these amendments, particularly 
those in the interest of the West and agriculture generally, were 
supported by these four members of the committee, and greatly 
aided by other gentlemen who were not members of the com- 
mittee. Among these were HENRY, CALLAWAY, VAUGHAN, SUM- 
NERS, RAYBURN, and STEPHENS, of Texas; THoMPsoN, of Okla- 
homa; Rusey, of Missouri; SISSON, QUIN, and COLLIER, of Mis- 
sissippi; nearly all the Arkansas, Kansas, and Georgia Mem- 
bers; Gray, of Indiana; BowpLe and Crosser, of Ohio, and 
some 15 or 20 others whose names I can not recall, and some 
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of these amendments were supported by Speaker CLARK, DECKER, 
and Henstry, of Missouri; Ferris and Carter, of Oklahoma; 
Gorvon, of Ohio; K1npeL, of Colorado, and some 30 or 40 others. 

The machinery of this bill, in brief, is that all the national 
banks of the country shall be organized into 12 districts known 
as regional reserve districts, each bank becoming a member of 
the regional reserve bank of that district by a forced subscrip- 
tion of 20 per cent of its stock as capital stock of the regional 
reserve bank, thereby giving them rediscount privileges with the 
regional reserve bank; that is, the privilege of having the paper 
of the local bank put up with the regional reserve bank as col- 
lateral for funds to make additional loans by the local bank. 
Each of these 12 regional reserve banks are controlled by a board, 
a majority of which are elected by the banks of the district, and 
all the regional reserve banks, together with the discount, re- 
discount, and other privileges of the local bank, to be under the 
control of a supreme board of seven, this board to consist of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, together with four other 
members, all of whom are appointed by the President, with 
terms ranging in such a way that every President coming into 
office will have immediately the appointment of four out of the 
seven, so as to give the President, whoever he may be, absolute 
control over all the banks in the United States, because the bill 
provides that not only the 7,500 rational banks shall join the 
system, but all the 17,500 private banks, State banks, and trust 
companies may join; in effect giving the President the direct 
control over the entire 25,000 banks of the United States; and 
therein lies, to my thinking, the greatest evil in this bill. If the 
banks do not become interested in the Government business, it 
will be because they are so public spirited and patriotic as to 
overlook their own interests. I do not believe that any class 
forget their own selfish interests, and that these 25,000 banks, 
together with their officers and many thousand directors and 
stockholders, will be directly interested in the nomination and 
election of every President. They are going to want to know 
who will be the President to appoint this board of seven. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will not be appointed because of his 
knowledge of that subject, but because of his position on bank- 
ing questions; and therein lies another evil, because we have 
few, anyway, who had either knowledge of agriculture or sym- 
pathy for farming. This board has control of the question of 
rates of interest, of discount, and many other questions too 
numerous in the time I have to mention. Their powers are as 
tremendous as the powers granted the corporation commission 
of Oklahoma, with this difference, that in the case of the cor- 
poration commission their orders are subject to supreme court 
review. 

I have not as much faith as Mr. Gtass and the other de- 
fenders of the Glass bill in politicians. My experience teaches 
me that these banks, having a knowledge of politicians for self- 
preservation, will ask and procure private pledges of every 
possible candidate for President, and knowing that many men 
would sell their souls to be President of the United States or 
even governor of one of them; willing to make any kind of a 
pledge and carry it out for the honor and name of holding the 
office—politicians who will stoop to tricks that will dam up 
forever the source of honor, and in order to bring renown or 
promotion, usher in infamy to their own souls, and woe to the 
people. This evil will show its most baneful effects not against 
the party out of power, as it will be against the general inter- 
ests of the public and against any man within the President’s 
own party whom he can not control. Independence will be dis- 
couraged. Members of Congress will come to the conclusion 
that they must throw to the wind platform principles and per- 
sonal pledges to their constituents and obey the behest of the 
President in order to prevent being “butted off the track” by 
all the power of a national administration. 

Another provision of this bill provides that, after certain 
dividends are paid, 60 per cent of the profits of the regional 
reserve banks shall go to the United States Government, thereby 
putting the Government in partnership with the banks of the 
country. I believe in the fundamental principle that the Gov- 
ernment should stay out of the banking business and that 
bankers should stay out of the governing business; at least, if 
the Government enters upon the system of banking and engages 
in the system as a system, that it should form no partnership 
with individuals, but the Government should own, control, and 
completely operate the banks. If this Government should ever 
enter upon Government ownership of railroads, I would be 
opposed to a joint ownership of the Government with railroad 
magnates, but I would want the Governmént absolutely to own 
and operate the road. I do not mean when I say the Govern- 
ment should stay out of the banking business that the Govern- 
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ment should not examine, regulate, and control the banks, under 
the law, just as we fix passenger and freight tariffs and regu- 
late the railroads as we do under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. There should be the most rigid examination and regu- 
lation of banks, under law, but what I inveigh against is this 
partnership of the Government with the banks of the country. 
Students of history will recall the contest between Andrew 
Jackson and Nicholas Biddle, head of the United States Bank, 
then with only $35,000,000 of capital. Biddle stated to Jackson: 


You do not know what power we have. We can make and unmake 
Congressmen, elect or defeat Senators and Presidents, bring prosperity 
or panics to the country, weal or woe to the people. 


To this Jackson replied: 

If that is true, you have too damn much power, and, by the Eternals, 
I am going to destroy it. 

And he did destroy it. It is regretted that he did not inaugu- 
rate a new system. They failed to agree upon one. When new 
banking legislation was under discussion the very principle 
entered upon in this bill was proposed at that time, and that is 
that the banks should be under the control of the Executive. 
Mr. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, the greatest advocate of 
sound banking and currency this country has ever known, who 
taught Jackson the lessons of wholesome banking legislation, 
opposed this principle, and Andrew Jackson himself, in discuss- 
ing this proposition, made this statement: 

In ridding the country of an irresponsible power which has attempted 
to control the Government, care must be taken not to unite this same 
power with the executive branch. ‘To give a President the control over 
the currency and the power over individuals now possessed by the Bank 
of the United States, even with the material difference that he is re- 
sponsible to the people, would be as objectionable and as dangerous as 
to leave it as it is. 

We had in our own State the same trouble with a like gov- 
erning board. I was speaker of the first legislative body which 
in late years passed a guaranty bank law. We all agreed upon 
a central board to be controlled by certain State oflicers—not 
appointed, but elected by the people and directly responsible to 
them. I remember that many objections were made to our bill, 
and we wisely made changes and modifications to meet these ob- 
jections, but no one raised the question of this control; but it 
proved so disastrous, by reason of the organization of this same 
board of the Columbia Trust Co. and the use otherwise by de- 
posit of the guaranty fund and other funds of the State, that 
we remember with sadness the baneful effects of that principle 
of our guaranty law of Oklahoma, so that the last legislature 
wisely changed the board. 

It is admitted by Mr. Grass and the proponents of this bill 
that it will all depend on this board of seven, and I tell you 
that they must not only be honest and competent, but they 
must represent every section of this country. This board, if 
selected east of Washington, would know little and care less 
about the agricultural and other interests in the Western and 
Southern States. Our commercial paper is entirely different. 
In Oklahoma about the only prime commercial paper is that 
based upon cattle and agricultural products, particularly cotton. 
Therefore I introduced an amendment in the caucus providing 
that not more than one of these four appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall be selected from the same regional reserve district. 
That amendment was adopted. I also sought to raise the num- 
ber to nine and have their terms so arranged that no President 
could, immediately upon being elected, when he was surrounded 
by the halo of victory, get complete control of the board until 
after two years of his administration had passed by, so as to 
remove the incentive the banks would have to dictate the nomi- 
nation and election of the President; and I yet have hope of 
seeing the President convin®ed on this point and having the 
change made when the bill reaches the Senate. 

I wish to say that I do not care whether this is a Govern- 
ment currency or an asset currency, and in truth it is both. 
What I want to know about currency is that it is an emer- 
gency currency, and that above all it is sound and will be 
equal with the legal tender of the country. I could give my 
views on the question of “sound currency,” an “emergency 
currency,” “elastic or liquid currency,” and a sound banking 
system. All these things are clear in my mind as to what laws 
should be enacted for their creation, but I have not time. 

There is one section of this bill which, in my opinion, is of 
tremendous importance and one that I heartily approve, and 
that is the one that provides that hereafter no national bank 
shall be required to buy bonds as a precedent to its organization. 
Under our present law, enacted in 1863, purely as a war meas- 
ure and to give market for Government bonds, not a single 
national bank could be organized if the country was entirely 
out of debt, and as banking grows, population increases, com- 
merce expands, there grows a greater necessity under our pres- 
ent law for m@ra bends or more public debt, so that there has 
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been a direct league between the policy of a heavy public debt 
and the bankers of the country, and it was this law that com- 
pelled Cleveland to issue more bonds in order to organize more 
banks. If that had not been the law, then the Cleveland bond 
deal would not have been necessary. It is fair for me to say 
that this provision meets my heartiest approval, and herein 
alone lies the merit of this bill over the present law. All the 
rest is but the balance between good and evil. Many amend- 
ments to better this bill were offered in the caucus and sup- 
ported by some of us, but were fought by Mr. Grass and his 
committee 
Mr. Henry, 
tural produc 


Mr. GI 


of Texas, offered an amendment making agricul- 
ts prime commercial paper. This was opposed by 
Ass and every member of the committee, except EAcGLe, 
of ‘Texas, NEELEY, of Kansas, RacspALE, of South Carolina, and 
Winco, of Arkansas, but after a week’s pounding in a secret 
caucus we won And in this I wish to say 
that I am :opposed to secret caucuses for legislating, and I have 
voted every time against it. We never had them in making the 
constitution of Oklahoma. We never had a secret caucus, ex- 
cept for four days, and that after the conclusion of the work. 
If the caucus had been open so that the discussion and the 
reasons could have been published in the newspapers, I am sure 
this bill would have been changed in many other provisions in 
the interest of the people and the interest of sound, wholesome 
banking. Why is it our banking laws must always be written 
in secret? Some one asked Mr. Grass in the caucus this 
question : 





some concessions. 


You have provided that a farmer may make a note to a merchant, 
mortgaging his crop before it is made, and that merehant may, under 
this bill, have that note discounted at his home bank, and in turn his 
home bank secure rediscount in the regional reserve bank. You call 
that prime commercial paper, but when the crop is made and the farmer 
desires to hold his cotton for a better price, so that he will not have to 
sell upon a low market, you, by express terms in this bill, prohibit the 
local bank from getting moncy from the regional reserve bank by redis- 
counting, even though the local bank should make the farmer a loan 
to hold bis crop? x 





Mr. Grass’s reply was: 

No; we do not provide for him to speculate by holding his crop, nor 
do we intend to do it. 

And yet the bill provided that a man buying cotton after it 
passes the farmer’s hands, and securing a bill of lading to sell 
it in Liverpool or in any foreign market, may have a six-months’ 
loan with rediscount privileges at the regional reserve bank. 
The law itself would prohibit the local bank, even if it desired, 
from assisting the farmer who wanted to hold his crop, under 
the plea of eastern influence that the farmer was trying to 
*speeulate ” upon his crop, and at the same-time give the real 
speculator—the third man—six months’ credit. We were en- 
abled, however, to force a modified claim in this line for three 
months’ credit for the farmer. We were not trying then, nor 
do we seek now, to put into this bill a farmers’ credit system. 
We did want a farmers’ commercial banking system, and then 
we want, in a separate law, a farmers’ credit system not founded 
on principle of banking nor having any connection with the 
banking system, because to do so would mean a higher rate of 
interest. 

A farmers’ credit system must be founded upon an association 
of borrowers, and the rate of interest must never be higher than 
G per cent. It could be, and ordinarily will be, made 4 per 
cent for him, and I offered a motion in the Democratic caucus, 


as stated in bis speech on last Friday by Mr. Neetey, of Kan- | 
sas, directing the committee to bring a bill in upon rural credits | 


when Congress begins in December. That instruction prevailed 
the caucus, but now I fear we are going to have the same 
eastern banking influence which will attempt to found the farm- 
ers’ credit system upon a commercial banking system, 
thereby destroy that relief. The farmer can not enter into com- 
wwereial banking except as a temporary expedient. Commercial 





id 


banking primarily means a loan of money upon short time based | 
The ordinary farmer can not do business | 


upon personal security. 
that way. ‘The farmer must have a system of credits for one 
year to a term of years—such a system as will enable him to 
buy a piece of land and pay it out at the end of 10, 25, or even 
50 years if he desires—such a system as would make his annua! 


payments upon his farm iess than the rent he would have to pay. | 


When we get to this system we will have less tenants in this 
country. ‘The land will be better preserved; the farmer will be 
more prosperous, and the country will have no proneness for 
Socialism. We can hardly blame our farmers for turning 


toward Socialism, which is but a violent protest to the condi- | 


tions given them when you offer such intolerable legislation. 
Demogratie members of the caucus will recall also that the 
committee has provided in the bill for the loan of money on 


and | 
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real estate for nine months, and that amendments were offered 
and a motion made to refer that to the committee, including the 
section, and that was supported by Mr. Grass and every mem- 
ber of the committee who opposed any kind of agricultural 
credits. Later Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, moved to reconsider, 
and a motion was made to lay it upon the table, and that 
carried, and at the conclusion I moved to take it from the table, 
that money might be loaned on real estate, and a point of order 
was made by the proponents of the bill, and the chairman of the 
caucus ruled with them, but I convinced them that my motion 
was in accordance with general parliamentary law, and three 
other distinct motions were made to prevent it from going into 
this bill, although it is a clear, explicit declaration of the Balti- 
more platform, and when the vote was called there were some 
40 voted for my motion and more than 100 against it. I then 
demanded a roll call—and the roll call is the only part of the 
secret caucus that is supposed to be made public, although I am 
telling tales out of school now—and 31 joined me in the de- 
mand, which gave us enough among those who had voted 
against the measure, who did not dare go upon record that 
could be published against it, and my motion carried by a vote 
of 119 to 66. Nothing was said of this, however, in the press 
because of the secret caucus. Oh, how different many other 
provisions would have been if we had not been in secret caucus. 
Many other amendments were offered. 


Mr. Rusry, of Missouri, offered an amendment substituting 
12 per cent in lieu of 20 per cent as the required stock of a mem- 
ber bank in the regional reserve bank. I voted for that. 


I offered an amendment for the guaranty of deposits, because 
the bill guarantees the banker, the Government, and even the 
Government guarantees the paper movey to be issued, based 
upon the commercial paper of the bank. Everybody is guar- 
anteed under this bill except the depositor. Why not guarantee 
him? You call it a national bank, and the Government is a 
partner and has control over it, and you hand out a libel to the 
people to inveigle them to put their money into it and tken 
refuse to guarantee their deposits, which you use to make 
profits on—profits divisable between the bank and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RusBry, of Missouri, introduced another amendment, au- 
thorizing State banks and trust companies in the organization to 
assist in the organization, so that they will not be compelled to 
get in after the national banks have completed the organization. 
I voted for this amendment. 

Mr. NeEEtey, of Kansas, intreduced a provision prohibiting the 
interlocking of directors between banks that compete with one 
ancther. This provision, us every man knows, and as shown by 
the Pujo report, would prevent the control of credits and at 
the same time would have a tendency to lower the rate of in- 
terest. I voted for this amendment, but it was defeated. 

All of these amendments, while acknowledged to be sound, 
were opposed by the President and his able, patriotic Secretary 
of State. We were told in the caucus that the principles were 
sound, and therefore we ought not to stop to discuss the details— 
the argument of all impractical men. Details are the concrete 
form of all legislation. Details give it form and being. Prin- 
ciple without detail is but a dream. Moreover, the best prin- 
ciples in the world may be destroyed and made vicious by de- 
tails, and, on the other hand, the wrong principle of government 
may be made wholesome by details. Monarchy is wrong, but 
with a wise, patriotic, and honest king it is the best government 
in the world. So, you see, even in government it is a question 
of details. Why, my friends, hell itself would be a good country 
if it were not for the details of fire, brimstone, and lack of water. 
That is an absurd plec of the theorist—the man who says many 
things, but performs nothing successfully. 

In this connection I wish to say that I greatly regret the 
necessity of differing with the President upon any question, 
and, as a matter of truth, I would vote with him on every ques- 
tion upon which I had any doubt; but if I am to vote with the 
President on every question there is no necessity for my think- 
ing at all nor for the people of my State to send me here. All 
they need to do is to write a letter to the President that they 
are with him, and then I become like a soldier in war, a “ ma- 
chine to obey the President’s orders.” I conceive it my duty 
to represent the people of my State, and the very purpose of 
representative government is that men among the people may 
we elected who will study the conditions, so far as they affect 
them, and who will solve for the people their problems, keep- 
ing in mind their best interests. If this were not true, there 
would be no need of Representatives and no need of Congress; 
and even after you created the Congress there would be no need 
for any Member thinking for himself, and the most ignorant 
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man in the community, if he would but bow to the behest of 
the President in all things, would be as good a Representative 
as could be elected. I know there are those who will be dis- 
posed to criticize because I hold to this independent position, 
even in the caucus, which ultimately binds us all. I do not 
know what effect such an independent attitude will have upon 
my future political welfare. I do know that I shall be at peace 
with my mind and conscience and have the satisfaction of 
having performed my duty. I prefer to follow my own con- 
science, to follow the best interests of the ‘western people, 
rather than supinely bow to this eastern power. 
follow Jefferson, Jackson, and Tom Benton. 
Mr. Chairman, though— 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banguct hall deserted, 
Whose lights are ficd, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 

Mr. GLASS. Is the gentleman willing to close debate on this 
section in 20 minutes? : 

Mr. MANN. We will want more thar that on the section. 
There are four or five amendments to be offered over here. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent to close debate on the 
pending amendment in five minutes. , 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to close debate on the pending amendment in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Monpett] tell of his wandering through the 
corridors of the Capitol in search of a copy of the Aldrich 
bill; how, after sending out his clerks and’ couriers in all 
directions, he was able to find one copy. I confess that the 
most damaging charge that could be brought against the Glass 
bill would be to make it compare favorably with the Aldrich 
bill. The gentleman says that Republicans have never indorsed 
that bill. I can show him where Republicans introduced the 
bill to create the monetary commission which reported that 
bill. I can show him where the Republican Party reported 
that bill out of committee to the House. I can show him 
where the Republican Party reported it out of committee to 
the Senate. I can show him where the Republican Party 
passed it in the House, and where it was passed by a Repub- 
lican Senate. I can show him where a Republican President 
approved it. I can show him where a Republican Speaker 
appointed the House members of the commission. I can show 
him where a Republican Vice President appointed the Senate 
members of the commission. I can show him where the 
Republican Sp2aker of the House and the Republican Vice 
President as president of the Senate appointed a majority of 
Republicans on it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. Sure. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can show the gentleman where most of 
the Aldrich bill is written into the Glass bill now before this 
committee. 

Mr. GRAY. I will talk to the gentleman about that. I chal- 
lenge you to show me one word or one line where your party 
have disapproved it even unto this day. [Applause.on the Re- 
publican side.] In 1912 the Democratic platform condemned it, 
the Progressive platform condemned it, the grange platform con- 
demned it, the Ropulist platform condemned it, but you are 
afraid to condemn your own offspring. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was going to suggest to the gentleman 
from Indiana that the gentleman to whom he refers [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is from Wyoming and not from Montana. 

Mr. MONDELL. But originally from Missouri. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not care where he is from. Somebody ought 
to show him. [Laughter.] é 

There was only one thing that prevented the Aldrich: bill 
from becoming a law, and that was the election of 1910 which 
gave us a Democratic House. Your bill was prepared in 1910, 
the report was prepared in 1910, and your program was to re- 
port it to Congress in December, 1910, immediately after the 
election, if you had held the House. 

Mr. KINIKEAD of New Jersey. Louder, we can not hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest that the gentleman from New Jersey 
bring his ear trumpet and come down on a front seat. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
an interruption? 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will come down where he can 
hear my answer, I will. There is some similarity in the distri- 


I would do this, 


Will the gentleman permit 
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bution of powers and the territorial subdivisions into districts, 
but the power you vested in the central reserve bank and ir its 
directors in the Aldrich bill has been vested in the people's 
sworn and chosen representatives in the Glass bill. 

Now, I call your attention to the Aldrich bill and the fact that 
it vests the power to issue money and to control its volume and 
distribution in 46 directors, 41 of whom were appointed by the 
banks and only 4 by the President, and 1 of these the bankers 
reserved the right to tell the President whom to appoint. 

In the Glass bill the control is vested in seven directors, and 
every one of them is appointed by the President to stand as 
representatives of the people. In the Aldrich bill the banks 
issued the money and performed the constitutional functions of 
the Government, but in the Glass bill the Government issues the 
money and exercises its constitutional powers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman from Indiana be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the amendment is exhausted, 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MANAHAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, pages 18 and 19), by striking out the first paragraph of section 
11 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. That there shal) be created a Federal reserve board, which 


shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be members ex officio, and 


| five members chosen by the President of the United States, by and with 
| the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be designated 


by the President as ex officio Comptroller of the Currency. In selecting 
the five appointive members of the Federal reserve board, not more than 
one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal reserve district, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair representation of different 
geographical divisions of the country. The four members of the Fed- 
eral reserve board chesen by the President and confirmed as aforesaid, 
except the member designated as Comptroller of the Currency, shall 
devote their entire time to the business of the Federal reserve board 
and shall each receive an annual salary of $10,000, together with an 
allowance for actual necessary traveling expenses; and the member of 
the said Federa) reserve board designated as ex officio Comptroller of 
the Currency shali receive an annual salary of $11,000, together with 
an allowance for actual necessary traveling expenses. Of the mem- 
bers thus appointed by the President at least one shall be a person 
experienced in banking. ‘Two shall be designated by the President to 
serve for two, one for four, one for six, and one for eight years, re- 
spectively, and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a 
term of eight years unless sooner removed for cause by the President. 
Of the five persons thus appointed one shall be designated by the Ilresi- 
dent as manager and one as vice manager of the Federal reserve board. 
The manager of the Federal reserve board, subject to the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal reserve board, shall be the 
active executive officer of the Federal reserve board.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am exceedingly anxious to 
support a bill to meet the situation that I think the financial 
and banking conditions of this country demand. There is in the 
pending bill a great deal that is good, but I prefer to let the re- 
sponsibility for passing it rest upon the majority party, which 
denies opportunity of perfecting the same by adopting important 
amendments. I shall vote for the measure if certain amend- 
ments can be adopted by the House that will bring it into better 
shape and which will more satisfactorily meet conditions I 
have supported certain amendments that have been proposed 
looking to the improvement of the bill. I supported the amend- 
ment in reference to interlocking members of boards of direc- 
tors. The amendment was voted down. I supported the amend- 
ment that has just been voted down looking to an improvement 
in organization of the Federal reserve board, and I like that 
amendment better than the one that I have proposed. 

I have limited my amendment purposely in the greatest pos- 
sible degree to the language in the pending bill, and if you have 
followed the wording closely you have observed that it does one 
thing. It takes away from the incoming administration the 
power, upon entering office, of appointing at once a majority of 
the members of the Federal reserve board. It retains as mem: 
bers of this board the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre. 
tary of Agricuiture. It provides that there shall be appointed 
five other members, of whom one shall be designated ex officio 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman leaves out the Comptroller 
of the Currency, does he? 

Mr. FRENCH. I make him ex officio Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. I provide that five members shall be appointed, and one 
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shall be designated by the President as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. By the adoption of this amendment you retain practi- 
cally the same machinery for the Federal reserve board that 
you have in the pending bill, only you reserve the manner of 
appointment. You place a majority control of that board in the 
men who have been appointed by the President of at least one 
preeeding administration instead of by the administration that 
has just been inducted into office. 

My amendment provides that the President shall designate 
one of the five members of the Federal reserve board to act 
ex officio as Comptroller of the Currency. Under this plan it 
will be readily seen that the incoming President from ad- 
ministration to administration, at the beginning of his term, will 
have the opportunity of appointing but three members of the 
Federal reserve board, vacancies occurring normally, namely, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
one additional member, but the majority of the board will con- 
tinue to be members of a board appointed during one or 
more previous administrations. 

I have repeatedly indicated my great personal admiration for 
the present Chief Executive, President Wilson. I am quite 
content to clothe him with the responsibility of naming the first 
Federal reserve board. I may not have confidence and accept 
his judgment in all the political convictions of President Wilson, 
but I do have confidence in him as a man. I do have respect 
for him as our Chief Executive. I do support and believe in his 
high sense of public duty and patriotism. 

President Wilson, however, has been elected to serve as 
President for only four years. We do not know who his suc- 
cessor may be, and if we could foresee that we do not know 
who the successors will be, that we hope will be infinite in 
number, who will occupy the position of Chief Executive of 
our Nation. 

I do not believe in placing in the hands of any one man, no 
matter whether he be the President elected by the party to 
which I belong or another political organization, the power, upon 
assuming responsibility, of naming at once a majority of the 
members of an institution that will be clothed with such 
tremendous responsibility as the Federal reserve board. 

For my part, I believe in the principle of a Federal reserve 
board selected by the Government rather than a Federal re- 
serve board selected either in whole or in part by any agency 
distinct from the Government. 

I have consistently opposed the policy of turning over the 
selection of any Federal reserve board or any part thereof to 
any such agencies. I am glad that our Democratic friends have 
recognized this principle in the pending bill, but I believe they 
have made a most serious mistake by going to the other ex- 
treme and making it possible for this board to be one of partisan 
political character. 

I believe in a Supreme Court, but I would not believe in a 
Supreme Court to be appointed upon the one hand by the 
parties litigant or upon the other hand by the Chief Executive 
in such a way that upon his induction into office he would at 
once appoint a majority of such court. 

I believe. in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
service that the members of that commission have rendered to 
the country is such as to command not only the respect of the 
great transportation companies and other business concerns 
coming within the purview of the power of such commission, 
but has commanded the confidence and respect of the people 
generally throughout the land. 

This commission is not appointed by the transportation com- 
panies upon the one hand, and I would oppose such a proposi- 
tion. On the other hand, the newly elected Chief Executive 
does not have the power of naming outright a majority of this 
commission. I would oppose such a proposition. Either would 
tend to the degradation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the placing of it upon a plane that would later deprive it of 
the respect of the business organizations engaged in interstate 
commerce and of the people who are dependent upon these great 
agencies. 

I believe that the fundamental reason why the Supreme Court 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission have come to occupy 
such a position in our political system as they do occupy is 
because the members of the court and of the commission are 
appointed in a manner to remove the great opportunity for 
political favoritism which prevails with respect to almost all 
the other great agencies of our Government. 

I believe that it is likewise essential that the Federal reserve 
board to be created in this bill shall be one of nonpartisan char- 
acter, 

One of the reasons that I have come to the conclusion that a 
Federal reserve board should be appointed by the Government 
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instead of by other agencies, as is advocated by many, is be- 
cause the Government can more effectively in that way super- 
vise the financia] interests of the country, and because of that 
insure the greatest confidence in our banking and commercial 
system upon the part of the people generally. 

There are institutions of Government that can well perform 
their service without particular respect to public confidence, 
The Panama Canal might be constructed in just as satisfactory 
a manner without public confidence in the administration in the 
performance of that work as though the administration were 
sustained by that public confidence. 

Public buildings may be erected, rivers and harbors may be 
developed, arid lands may be reclaimed, forest reserves may be 
administered, publications of a multitudinous character may be 
issued, and all of these things may be done by an administration 
without the administration necessarily being sustained by the 
public confidence of the Nation. 

Our courts, however, could not long survive without public 
confidence. The Interstate Commerce Commission could not 
long perform its services without public confidence. Nor can the 
management of the great commercial and banking interests of 
the country be attained in a manner that will refiect any degree 
of credit upon our Nation unless the agency through which this 
adininistration may be accomplished shall be supported and sus- 
tained by public opinion, by public confidence. For that reason 
I oppose turning over the control of the great central board that 
will direct our large financial affairs to the banks themselves 
or to any representatives elected by the banks, and for the same 
reason I oppose the turning over of the conirol of this great 
agency to any one administration in such a way as to permit 
that control to take on partisan character. I believe that the 
language of the bill as it has been reported to this House makes 
that very condition possible and I believe that the amendment 
that I have introduced effectively corrects it. 

Mr. GLASS rose. 


a GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


s The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has the 
oor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, on account of the fact that this 
proposed amendment is so similar to the one that we have 
already voted upon, I ask unanimous consent that we close 
debate upon it now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate be closed upon this amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GRAY. Is the gentleman on the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois has an amend- 
ment to offer to the bill. May the Chair be indulged to say 
that he feels it his duty to recognize gentlemen who propose 
amendments to the bill before he recognizes gentlemen who 
move to strike out the last word? , 

Mr. GRAY. While I have no amendment, I have something 
just as important. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, how long does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think it will take very long to say what 
I have in mind. I think five minutes, but I may not consume 
so much, and I will yield the gentleman the balance of the time 
if not all used. 

Mr. MANN. Will five minutes do? 

Mr, GRAY. I think it will be sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana may proceed for five minutes at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana may proceed at 
this time for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish now to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, who has been wandering xround through 
the Capitol in search of the Aldrich bill. I yield to him for a 
question. 
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Mr. MONDELL. My inquiry is this: Does not the gentleman 
believe, in view of the frightful indictment that he has drawn 
against the Aldrich currency bill, that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. GLass] ought to cease defending his bill upon 
the ground of its being similar to the Aldrich bill in its 
provisions? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I intervene just to say once 
for all that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNnDELL] ought 
to know, if he does not know, that whatever is reproduced in 
the so-called Glass bill from the so-called Aldrich bill is mere 
panking technique, which the so-called Aldrich bill cribbed from 
the Fowler bill, and as far back as the bill presented by the 
Monetary Commission of 1898 at Indianapolis [applause], and 
that the gentleman is simply quibbling when he talks this sort 
of nonsense? 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. I agree with him that Mr. Giass should 
cease defending the pending bill. It speaks for itself and needs 
no defense. The gentleman says that his bill is the same as the 
Aldrich bill. I want to call his attention to page 67 of the 
Aldrich Monetary Commission report, where its bill provides: 

The national reserve association shall issue, on the terms herein pro- 
vided, its own notes, as the outstanding notes secured by such bonds 
so held shall be presented for redemption and may issue further notes 
from time to time to meet business requirements. 

All note issues of the national reserve association shall at all times 
be covered by legal reserves to the extent required by section 41 of this 
act and by notes or bills of ——_ arising out of commercial trans- 
actions as hereinbefore defined or obligations of the United States. 

The circulating notes of the national reserve association shall con- 
stitute a first lien upon all its assets and shall be redeemable in lawful 
money on presentation at the head office of said association or any of its 
branches, 

The great money-making functions of this Government were 
thus to. be transferred to the banks, which were to issue the 
money of the country and to control the volume and the dis- 
tribution of the same among the people. [Applause.] I want 
now to call attention to the provision of the Glass bill on page 
29 for comparison: 

The said notes shall be obligations of the United States and shall be 
receivable fer all taxes, customs, and other public dues. They shall be 
redeemed in geld or lawful money on demand at the Treasury Depart- 


ment of the United States, in the city of Washington, D. C., or at any 
Federal reserve bank. 


This is the distinction, and if you can not see it, you are so 
blind yeu can net recognize what is open and apparent to all. 
» Mr. Chairman, is there no difference between the issue of money 
by a private corporation and the issue of money by the people 
through the instrumentality of go\ernment under the Constitu- 
tion? Not only this. In the Aldrich bill money is made to rest 
upon general assets, upon perishable property, upon notes and 
chattels and miscellaneous securities. 

But in the Glass bill the issue of money is based upon all of 
the property of all of the people available under the great tax- 
ing power of the Government. But,as some man has said, “the 
Glass bill provides for an asset currency also. You condemn 
the Aldrich bill for an asset-currency basis, and you approve 
of asset currency in the Glass bill.” I will talk to you about 
asset currency. The Glass bill provides that the notes issued 
shall be obligations of the United States. If they are obliga- 
tions of the United States, how can they be made more than ob- 
ligations of the United States? What stronger term could have 
been used than “ obligations”? They bind the whole country, 
all the property of all the people. The Glass bill further pro- 
vides they shall be redeemable in gold and at the Public Treas- 
ury in Washington. But they tell us the securities rediscounted 
are the basis of this money. I deny the charge. You can burn 
all the securities rediscounted; you can cast them into the sea; 
every one of the indorsing banks can become insolvent, and yet 
this money issued by the Government’ will be redeemed in gold 
at the Public Treasury, without regard to the assets or the 
solvency of the indorsers of the securities rediscounted. [Ap- 
plause.] If this money is based upon assets, why then, when 
you destroy the securities rediscounted you do not affect the 
issue of the money, its stability, or soundness. ‘There are two 
separate transactions here respecting money—one is the issue 
of money and one is the loan of money. The issue is based on 
public obligation supported by all the property of all the people 
and the loan on the assets of the bank, the securities redis- 
counted. If the assets fail the soundness or stability of the 
money is in no way affected, but the loan of the individual 
money exchanged for the rediscounted securities is lost. This 
is the test of the basis of the money under the Glass bill, and 
it repels the charge that the Glass bill provides for asset money 
the same as the Aldrich bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, section 11, pages 18 and 19, by striking out lines 10 to 26 on 
page 18 and lines 1 to 17, inclusive, on page 19 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which shall 
consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall be a member ex officio, and three members chosen by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and three members elected by the directors of the Federal reserve banks. 
In selecting three appointive members of the Federal reserve board the 
President shall have due regard to a fair representation of the different 
geographical divisions of the country. The three members of the Federal 
reserve board chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
and the three elected by the gdiréctors of the Federal reserve banks 
shall devote their entire time ‘to the business of the Federal reserve 
board, and, except as to the governor and vice gevernor hereinafter 
provided for, shall each receive an annual salary of $10,000, together 
with an allowance for actual necessary traveling expenses. Of the 
members thus appointed by the President and elected by the directors 
of the Federal reserve banks two shall serve for three years, two for six 
years, and two for nine years, respectively, and thereafter each member 
so appointed shall serve for a term of nine years unless sooner removed 
for cause by the President. Of the six persons thus appointed one 
shall be designated by the President as governor and one as vice gov- 
ernor of the Federal reserve board. The governor of the Federal 
reserve board, subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
= os shall be an acitve executive officer of the Federal reserve 

oard. 

“The salary of the governor and vice governor of the Federal reserve 
board shall be fixed by the board of directors thereof.” 

And also amend, section 11, page 20, line 11, by striking out the word 
“four” and inserting the word “three,” and after the word “ fill,” on 
the sixteenth line, insert the following: ‘“‘ Whenever a vacancy shall oc- 
eur other than by expiration of term among the three members of the 
Federal reserve board elected by the directors of the Federal reserve 
banks as above provided, a successor shall be elected by the said 
directors to fill such vacancy, and when elected shal! hold office for the 
unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes to 
modify the provision in the bill reported by the committee to 
the extent of taking away from the President the power to ap- 
point the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and further modifies it so as to permit the selection 
of three members of the Federal reserve board by the directors 
of the Federal reserve banks. If it is thought wise to take 
away the political features of the Federal reserve board, the 
best way to do that is to adopt this amendment, because if the 


board is selected as it is provided for in my amendment the 
board could not under any circumstances be controlled by poli- 


tics. It is only fair that the men who furnish the money to 
organize the Federal reserve banks should be represented upon 
the board who have jurisdiction over the banks. The President, 
under this proposed amendment, would have the power to select 
three men, aside from the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
would give the administration, whatever it might be, a majority 
of the board, but the selection of three members of the Federal 
reserve board by the directors of the Federal reserve banks 
would bring to the service of the board men who are trained in 
the management of the great financial institutions of the 
Nation. It seems to me thet one of the most important things 
in connection with the successful operation of the Federal 
reserve banks is to have men who are trained in banking 
charged with some responsibility in connection with the man- 
agement of these banks, and while the Federal reserve banks, 
through their directors, would have the right and the power, if 
this amendment should be adopted, to select three members of 
the Federal reserve board, nobody could charge that they would 
be in control of the board; but, on the other hand, it would be 
at once realized that the intelligenc> and the experience and the 
integrity of the men selected from among the financiers of the 
Nation would add not only to the efficiency of the board itself 
but to the confidence of the American people in the management 
of the Federal reserve banks.. Politics would once for all be 
eliminated. Business experience would guide the board in its 
deliberations and insure not only the nonpartisan character of 
the board but the reasonable assurance of the success of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Under the gentleman’s amendment what mode of 
procedure would be adopted by the regional reserve banks? 

Mr. MADDEN. All the directors of the regional banks would 
gct together and select the three members of the reserve board. 

Mr. COX. Is that proposition involved in the gentleman’s 
amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. ~ did not hear it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Under the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman you transfer the control of the regional banks from the 
Government to the member banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But to a certain degree. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at ali. The President of the United 
States has the power to select four men out of the seven, and 
the selection of these three additional men from among the 
bankers of the Nation simply adds experience to the men se- 
lected by the President and insures the success of the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are not discussing the experience. The 
question asked was if it was the intention to transfer the con- 
trol from the Government to the banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Or the directors? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The directors of these original banks are 
supplied by the banks. You propose that these directors are 
now to be permitted to select—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not think that three 
ean contro! four? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is minority representation now. That is 
what has been demanded here. That is what they have been 
pleading for at the other end of the Capitol. Now it is minority 
representation and next it will be majority. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought to be minority representation 
on this board, and the men who furnish the money to organize 
the Federal reserve banks proposed to be organized under the 
terms of this bill ought to have a voice in their management. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Was it found necessary to put railroad presi- 
dents or railroad managers on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in order that the Government might efficiently super- 
vise and control the railroads? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is quite a different proposition. In the 
ease of the Interstate Commerce Commission we give them only 
regulatory power. In the case of the reserve bank board they 
are given absolute jurisdiction to manage and control every 
item of business that may be created or conducted by the Ied- 
eral reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall put into the Recorp right 
at this point a statement of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showing that they are infinitely greater than 
the powers granted to the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not familiar with the inter- 
state-commerce law, evidently. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute’ more, in order that I may reply té #9 gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. GLass]? 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman freh Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that I may not be as familiar with the technical terms 
of law as he, but I have read the powers conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, in my conception of the 
term, they are infinitely greater than the powers conferred on 
this reserve board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for one 
minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say in reply 
to my friend from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the chairman of the 
committee, in charge of the bill,as I understand the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it is that it has the power 
to regulate the rates to be charged by the railroad companies, 
but no power whatever to manage the railroads of the Nation. 


Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just a moment now, until I answer this 
question. On the other hand, I understand the power of the 
Federal reserve board to be not only to direct but to control 
and regulate every phase of the management of the Federai 
reserve banks, down to the smallest item. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield right there? I will 
ask the gentleman if the railroads under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have any authority to divert assets from 
one railroad to another to help out in financial distress? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
finances of the railroads, and they can only say to the railroad 
companies that the rate proposed to be charged is unjust and 
that they must modify the rate to meet what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission believes to be a just one. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I will not consume the time of 
the committee right now in reading in detail the powers of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, but wil! ask to insert in the 


Recorp this recital of them: 
Exuisit B. 
PRINCIPAL DUTIES OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
(Revised to February, 1906, by H. T. Newcomb.) 

Section 1A. To order the construction, maintenance, and operation 
upon reasonable terms of switch constructions between any railway 
and any lateral branch line of railroad or private sidetrack where safe, 
reasonably practicable, and there is sufficient business. 

Sec. 6A.1 To modify the requirements of the law as to length of 
notice of changes in rates or as to publishing, posting, and filing rate 
schedules or tariffs. 

Sec. 6B.2 To execute and enforce the law. 

Sec. 6C.2 To apply to district attorneys of the United States to in- 
stitute and prosecute proceedings for the enforcement of the law. 

Sec. 6D.* To issue subpcenas and subpeenas duces tecum. 

Src. 6E.2 To order testimony taken by deposition for use before itself, 

Sec. 6F.2 To appoint persons to take depositions in foreign countries 
for use before itself. 

Sec. 13A.% To receive complaints and investigate matters made the 
subject of complaint. 

Sec. 13B. To institute inquiries “on its own motion” and “to the 
same effect as though complaint had been made.” 

Sec. 14A.1% To make written reports of its investigations. 

Sec. 14B.2 To include in its reports of investigations its “ decision, 
order, or requirement in the premises,” and, if it awards damages, its 
“ findings of fact.” 

Sec. 15A.3 “To determine and prescribe,” after “ full hearing,” “ what 
will be the just and reasonable rate or rates, charge or charges, to be 
thereafter observed as the maximum to be charged, and what regula- 
tion or practice in respect to such transportation is just, fair, and 
reasonable to be thereafter followed; and to make an order that the 
carrier shall cease and desist from such violation, to the extent to which 
the commission find the same to exist, and shall not thereafter publish, 
demand, or collect any rate or charge for such transportation in excess 
of the maximum rate or charge as prescribed, and shall conform to the 
regulation or practice as prescribed.” 

Sec. 15B.° To prescribe, within certain limits, when its orders shall 
take effect and how long they shall remain in force. 

Sec. 15C.* 'To prescribe divisions of joint rates. 

Sec. 15D." To establish through routes and fix joint maximum rates 
and divisions of rates on such routes. 

Sec. 15E.* To prescribe maximum allowances for services connected 
with transportation performed by owners of the goods transported. 

Secs. 16A* and 16a. To make orders directing the payment of money 
damages. 

Sec. 16B.° To suspend, reverse, or modify its own orders. 

Sec. 16C.2 To employ counsel “in any proceeding” under the law. 

Sec. 16D.2 To apply to the Federal courts to compel obedience to 
its orders. 

Sec. 16E.2 To defend suits brought “to enjoin, set aside, annul, or 
suspend” any of its orders. 

Sec. 17A.* To make and alter its own rules of practice. 

Sec. 19A. To prosecute anywhere, by one or any number of its 
members ‘“‘any inquiry necessary to its duties.’ A 

Sec. 20A.1 To require annual reports from carriers subject to the law. 

Sec. 20B.1 To prescribe the form of such reports and to require 
specific answers in them to “all questions” on which it “may need 
information.” 

Sec. 20C.1 To fix a date after which all carriers subject to the law 
must have “as near as may be” a uniform system of accounts and the 
manner in which such accounts shall be kept. 

Sec. 20D.1 To require special monthly reports of earnings and ex- 
penses. 

Sec. 20E.1 To prescribe the forms of all accounts, records, and 
memoranda of traffic movement and receipts and expenditures of money 
permitted to be kept by the carriers. 

a 20F.1 To have constant access to and to inspect the accounts of 
carriers. 

Sec. 21A.12 To report annually to Congress and to make “ recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation.” 

The following powers were added by the Mann-Elkins Act, 1910: 

Responsibilities added : 

Interstate telegraph, telephone, and cable companies. 

Long and short haul put absolutely in hands of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

2 So oa to suspend proposed changes in rates pending hearing and 
ecision. 

Sec. 6. Amended so as to require written quotation of particular 
rate on written request. 

Power to order, after hearing, ‘“ through routes” and to prescribe 
joint rates, even when one of the connecting carriers is a water line. 
The only limitations are— 

(1) That no through route shall be formed with a strect railway not 
engaged in passenger business. 

(2) That no route may be established when the transportation is wholly 
by water, as this will be beyend the jurisdiction ef the commission. 

(3) That no railroad shall be required to embrace in the through 
route substantially less than the entire length of its road, or any 
intermediate road under its control, which lies between the termini 
of the proposed route. 

Shipper may designate in writing the route he prefers through 
traffic to take, subject to exceptions made by the commission. 

Passes clause modified. 

Classification of property for transportation ordered. 

Sec. 13. Amended so as to give same powers to inquiries on “its 
own motion” to those on “complaint” in the matter of ordering 
rates. 

Sec. 15. Amended to give the commission jurisdiction over all regu- 
lations and practices of carriers and the power to prescribe reasonable 
regulations to be hereafter followed. 

Every carrier to provide reasonable facilities for through routes. 

By certain supplementary acts the commission is also given extensive 
powers for the enforcement of the safety-appliance and hours-of-service 
laws and the collection of data covering accidents. 


1 Accounting and reporting sections. 

2 Prosecuting sections. 0. 30 possibly in this class. 

3 All these powers and duties relate to the receipt and adjudication 
of complaints, to the procurement of testimony necessary therefor, or to 
redress wrongs complained against and shown by testimony to exist. 
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(Extraet from an article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1910, 
by F. H. Dixon.) 


Norr.—By the acts of 1906 and 1910 they (the people) have cre- 
ated an administrative agency clothed with powers more extraordinary 
than have ever before been intrusted to any similar body in the history 
of this country. The Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction 
over all important carriers of interstate commerce in the United States, 
except those operating solely by water. Their rates, classifications, 
regulations, and practices are subject to the commission's authority 
either with or without complaint. Prospective rate changes may be 
suspended by it for 10 months beyond their effeetive date, and if the 

mission wills it may never become effective. Its permission must 


eo secured before a less rate can be charged for a longer than a shorter 
istance. 


At its discretion it may establish through routes and joint 
‘ates. Its orders are in foree when made unless the courts set them 
aside, and this the courts can not do without a hearing after notice. 
Finally, if present rulings are not overthrown, the courts will enforce 
all the commission's orders, unless they are unconstitutional or beyond 
its authority. Surely the people of the United States have placed 
upon this commission a grave responsibility. Upon its wisdom and 
justice the people rely for a successful regulation of the interstate 
commerce of this country. (Other interstate commerce legislation 
enacted under separate measures at the last session of Congress in- 
clude an act granting authority to the commission to investigate rail- 
road accidents; a supplement to the safety-appliance acts requiring 
that cars after July 1, 1911, be equipped with sill steps, hand brakes, 
ladders, and running boards; and an amendment to the employers’ 
liability act defining the procedure and right of action.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman would contend 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission can demand the assets 
of one railroad company to help out another if the other is in 
distress? 

Mr. GLASS. As I read the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it can initiate a joint rate which in its 
effect would be doing that very thing, 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman has not answered my 
question, The Federal reserve board will have the power to 
direct one Federal reserve bank to rediscount the paper of 
another Federal reserve bank under certain conditions. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and it will inure to the benefit of the dis- 
counting bank. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, has the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power under any conditions to divert the assets of one 
railroad to another in order to help it out? 

Mr. GLASS. I answered the gentleman that it has, in that it has 
the power to initiate a joint rate which might have that effect. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I da. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wanted to suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gtass] that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does have power to compel a conimoen earrier to accept a 
certain class of business, whether the common carrier wishes to 
do so or not. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
las the power to compel the interchange of freight cars, the 
actual equipment of one railroad with another railroad, by 
orders to that effect; and undoubtedly it is expressly provided 
that the assets of one railroad in its equipment can be com- 
pelled to be hauled clear across the continent and be used by 
other railroads for the public good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Me. Chairman, I do net propese to detain the 
committee with a discussion of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The law of 1910 I principally wrote. The 
law of 1902 I largely wrote. I think I am quite familiar with 
the powers conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are about as broad as could be eonferred upon any com- 
mission regulatory of railroads. They would be broader still 
if the Democratic Party had not. stricken out of the bil provi- 
sions in reference to the issuance of stocks and bonds with the 
threat that the bill could not pass the Senate of the United 
States unless those provisions went out in conference. 

3ut the powers conferred on the Interstate Commerce Cem- 
mission are entirely different from the powers proposed to be 
conferred upon the Federal reserve board under this bill; and 
any gentieman who claims that there is any similarity between 
them only advertises the fact that he is familiar neither with 
the theory, the principles, nor the facts relating to the law 
governing the Interstate Commerce Commission. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] . 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that we conclude debate 
on this section at 3 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this seetion be coneluded 
at 3 o'clock. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentleman 
will not insist upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Well, let it be 10 minutes before 3. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the gentle- 
men from Virginia that I believe this is as important an amend- 
ment as has been offered. We ought to have time to diseuss it. 
It is of vital importance. 

Mr. GLASS. I want the committee to discuss it, but we have 
gotten off into the discussion of other things. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There will be more discussion of this para- 
graph than any other portion of the bill. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have time to dis- 
cuss this section. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have time. 

Mr. GLASS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no doubt the gentleman from Wyoming 
would like to have 10 hours. 

Mr. MANN. Why not make it 50 minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Why fix any time at all? After we get along 
we can determine on that later. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we have made no progress on the bill 
to-day, and if the gentleman wishes to sit at night, very weil. 
I will make no objection to that. 

Mr: GLASS. Mr. Chairman, F ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section of the bill and all amendments thereto be 
closed in 40 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Make it 50 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, I will make it 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this cseetion and 
amendments thereto be closed in 50 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. D¥ER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman indicate who will have that time? I would like 
to have some time. 

Pm GLASS. It will be divided, half on that side and half on 
is. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there will be a number of 
amendments offered, and it occurs to me that it would not be 
possible to dispose of them in 50 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed with this bill. 
We have been in session three hours to-day without having made 
any progress, and I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be concluded im 50 minutes, one-half the 
time to be used on that side and one-half on this. 

The CHAFRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
debate om this section and pending amendments be closed in 50 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass} has limited debate om this section to 50 minutes, I 
suggest te him that he grant no extensions beyond 5 minutes. 
There are more than 10 men who want to talk, and 5 minutes 
ought. to suffice to each man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] 


| is reeoguized. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the proposed bill provides for, 
among many things, 12 central banks. It does not matter by 


| what name you call them, they are central banks with branches. 


These banks are given a monopoly of the note issue, under Govy- 
ernment control. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from: Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] provides: 

That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which shall con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shalt be a member er officio, and three members chosen by the President 


of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and three members elected by the directors of the Federal reserve banks, 


It propeses that the banks shall have a minority representa- 
tion. Next it will be a majority representation. It has 
been proposed that they should have the ownership of 
stock. Next it will be the ownership of stoek, and then it will. be 
the contrel and operation of the 12 banks and branches, and 
we will have a centrai bank with branehes, exactly as has been 
contended for by the banking syndicate. We will have a sys- 
tem similar to Canada’s. In Canada there are 29 central 
banks, with 2,000 branches. The 29 managers of these central 
banks meet frequently and fix rates of interest on discounts 
and: rates of interest to be allowed on deposits. We will have 
a bank monopoly here as they have im Canada. What does it 
mean? It means the substitution of 25,000 branches for the 
25,000 independent banks which we have to-day. If there is any 
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advantage in that, then we should transfer the control and 
operation from the Government to the banks, and the bank 
syndicate scheme will be complete. It will be exactly as was 
desired and anticipated by them. 

That there is an urgent and well-founded demand for cur- 
rency legislation before the expiration of the so-called Vree- 
land Act no one will deny. That we need a more elastic cur- 
reney no one will dispute. But just what legislation? As to 
that, there is a widespread difference of opinion. Certain in- 
terests of this country, a syndicate which for many years prior 
to 1908 or up to the enactment of the so-called Vreeland emer- 
gency currency bill having the power to create and undo panics 
at will and pleasure, are evidently now anxious to have that 
power restored through the establishment of a central bank 
with branches, and are now most persistently insisting that 
they be given control of the proposed 12 regional banks with 
branches. On the other hand, the proponents of the bill con- 
tend for Government control. Others say reenact the Vreeland 
bill, while others say let well enough alone, which means that 
we go back at the expiration of the Vreeland Act, May 20, 
1914, to where we were prior to its enactment. Judging from 
past experience, I confess that I have fear as to probable re- 
sults of legislation giving either the Government or a bank 
syndicate control, and being skeptical as to its results, I have 
contended that if currency is provided for in time of emer- 
gency, or if the Vreeland Act be given a new lease of life, 
there would be no immediate necessity for the proposed legis- 
lation. The Vreeland Act simply provides that during six years 
following its enactment, May 20, 1908, not less than 10 national 
banks with aggregate unimpaired capital and surplus of at 
least $5,000,000 may form a national currency association. It 
grants power to the association to issue $500,000,000 circulating 
notes under certain regulations and against certain approved 
securities, said circulating notes to be taxed 5 per cent the first 
month with 1 per cent in addition each month up to 10 per cent; 
hence expansion and contraction or an elastic currency is never 
provided for. Under it banks with security and those complying 
with its requirements can be supplied with currency independent 
of banks in time of stress. It also provides for a graduating tax 
to force its retirement whenever it becomes redundant. Under 
it we have had no panics to enable syndicates to hammer down 
prices, to buy stock at their own price, and to take advantage 
of others not in the deal. Why? If certain speculators and 
gamblers, having it in their power to force reserve banks to 
suspend, or if a bank syndicate suspends payment and ceases to 
accommodate country banks or customers, the country banks or 
banks outside can be supplied by Uncle Sam. Undoubtedly the 
Vreeland Act can be improved upon. That holds good as to 
many of our laws. Undoubtedly it should be made less cum- 
bersome, less expensive, and more responsive to the public need. 
Possibly the rate of interest on circulating currency should be 
changed; that the Government should provide for the necessary 
machinery, eliminating the expense and responsibility of the 
banks to organize the association which, in a degree, makes 
the issue of currency uncertain, as its issue is dependent 
on banks organizing. All these things were considered, and 
after much contention the law was enacted. It was the best 
that could be had at the time, and under the existing condi- 
tions I doubt if any law can be enacted that will be an improve- 
meut over it. We had the same interests to contend with then 
that we have now; like tariff and other legislation affecting 
varied and various interests, the legislation resulted in a com- 
promise measure. In my opinion, that is exactly what will hap- 
pen now if any new law is enacted. We simply took what 
we could get, and I believe that by limiting its life and opera- 
tion to six years and providing for the National Monetary Com- 
mission—a subterfuge so often resorted to in defeating legisla- 
tion—concessions were undoubtedly made by interests in oppo- 
sition to the measure in the hope that the money panic of 1907, 
which brought much ruin and disaster to so many people and 
lined the pockets of the chosen few, might be forgotten and 
that no legislation might be enacted to take its place at the 
expiration of the six years, or that the proposed National Mone- 
tary Commission and Congress might be influenced to adopt 
their plans and pet scheme—a central bank, with branches, and 
a note-issue monopoly under their control. In either case the 
power—to make and undo panics—temporarily yielded by 
them would be restored, preferring, of course, ownership, con- 
trol, and operation of such central banks with a note-issue 
monopoly. It hardly seems necessary to point out the danger 
and disastrous result of such legislation. I believe it enough 
to say that if a Steel Trust, Oil Trust, Harvester Trust, or 
Tobacco Trust is bad, certainly a Banking and Money Trust 
is undesirable. Neither does it seem necessary to point out 
that giving a banking syndicate control of the central bank 
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or banks with branches and note-issuing monopoly would 
ultimately destroy our independent banking system. ‘That is 
what happened in Canada and other countries. That is what 
would happen to our 25,000 independent banks. They would 
simply have to go out of business, and when out of business 
the Banking Trust would have no opposition, the central-bank 
syndicate would have a monopoly and would be able to fix 
rates of discount, interest allowed on deposits, to make loans in 
one locality and refuse others. As a result we would have a 
Bank and Money Trust controlled by the same syndicate con- 
trolling the Steel Trust, the railroads, and numerous other 
trusts, and it is fair to assume that its motive in securing con- 
trol of a banking and money trust is the same as that back of 
the organization of the Steel Trust and its various other trusts; 
if so, our experience has been that when a trust is once organized 
and in full control, the prices go up, the trust flourishes, and the 
people pay the bill. If so, it is also fair to assume that a syndi- 
cate given an absolute monopoly and control over banking and 
currency would do exactly what other trusts have done. 

Scotland and Canada have central banks with branches and 
a note-issue monopoly owned, controlled, and operated by a bank 
syndicate. Scotland has 8 central banks with 1,200 branches. 
Canada has 29 banks with about 2,000 branches, all practically 
controlled by the Bankers’ Association, a legalized institution. 
Nineteen out of the 29 banks are located in Toronto or Mon- 
treal. The whole system is controlled by the managers of the 
29 head banks. By reading the printed interviews on “the 
banking and currency questions of other countries” we find 
that it is the practice of the managers of the 29 banks to meet 
frequently and fix rates—not for the 29 banks only, but for the 
2,000 bank branches as well—they having a banking and cur- 
rency issue monopoly and no competition. I take it that the 
rates are fixed high and to suit them. Besides, they take money 
from one locality and loan it to another, the same as is pro- 
posed in this bill. Thus they have the power to boom one 
locality and down another. If they have more interest in one 
locality than they have in another, they supply that locality 
with loans while the other must go without. If it be to their 
interest to stop loaning in one locality and not in another or 
in all the banks and branches, they do so at will. When in 
Canada last summer I was told by a number of bankers that 
practically no loans were or could be made in Canada. Bankers 
here have told me that borrowers in Canada are offering as high 
as 25 per cent on loans. Here, with 25,000 independent banks, 
the situation is quite different. If money is close in one locality 
and plentiful in another, one borrows from the place where it is 
plentiful, and all are supplied. If money is close all over the 
country, we have 25,000 banks competing with one another, so 
if it can not be obtained from one bank it can be from another. 
Even in the panics of 1893 and 1907 banks were loaning money 
to a considerable extent. New York City banks increased 
their loans sixty-three million during the panic of 1907. In 
Janada under the central-bank system or bank monopoly, where 
banks are controlled by one association, suspension of loans are 
frequently made, and, mind you, not by one or a few banks, but 
banks covering the whole country. We are told that banks with 
a big capital offer greater security to depositors, and therefore 
we should have central banks, and that it is essential that 
banks have a large capital, thus insuring greater credit. Credit 
is not based on capital altogether, but upon confidence, first, in a 
monetary system; second, in the integrity and efliciency of men 
in charge of the financial institution as well as in its capacity or 
ability to redeem its obligations. As a general thing, a bank 
does not fail on account of its small capital, but on account of 
bad and corrupt management, theft, and speculation. Why, it is 
as easy for a banker to steal $1,000,000 in a large bank as $1,000 
in a small bank. The losses in porportion to capital are larger 
to the depositors in large banks than they are in banks with a 
small capital. I refer you to Henry C. McLeod’s interview on 
banking, on page 13, Senate Document 584, published by the 
National Monetary Commission. McLeod is the general manager 
and at the head of one of the 29 central banks in Canada, a 
banker in the combine, a student, who is well informed on the 
subject. McLeod says: 

We have had a good many failures. 

He says: 


I wrote a short letter on the subject some three years ago com- 
paring the resulting failures of our system with yours of the United 
States. The failtres in the United States were 5 per cent. Taking 
Canada from the year 1880 up to the date of my letter the failures 
were 25 per cent. Up to the present, from the same date, the percent- 
age is 30 per cent. 

Mr. HupparpD. ‘That is the number of head offices, is it not? 

A. Number of banks 

Q. You do not include the branches? 

A. No; we do not include the branches. * * * 


(Page 14.) Since 
then we have had three more failures, 
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He gives the names. The largest of the three was the Sov- 
ereign, Which was organized in May, 1902, with a capital of 
$1,300,000. On page 19 he gives the number of banks that have 
failed of each kind. The number of chartered banks is re- 
ported to be 16 since 1880, with a loss to depositors of three 
million. How much the loss was to the chartered banks’ asso- 
ciation in excess of that I do not know, but I take it from 
McLeod’s interview that it was considerable. He says, where 
the chartered banks’ association takes over a bank and liqui- 
dates it and sustains a loss, information is not given out as to 
what the loss is. On page 50 Mr. Coulson, in response to a 
question : 

Q. Is it your opinion that confidence is created by supporting and 


standing by each other, and by liquidating banks and paying off the 
depositors? : ; 
Mr. Coutson. That all helps, and we have a large paid-up capital 
and paid-up reserve, and upon that the Government returns are .issued 
from month to month and the people can use them. 
Mr. McLeop. I do not regard them as worth the paper they are 


written on. 

So it is not capital; it is not upon Government returns con- 
fidence is based, it is upon belief in the integrity, efficiency, and 
good judgment of the management as well as upon the capacity 
and ability to redeem obligations. One suggestion is that there 
is a tendency toward centralization, therefore let the 25,000 in- 
dependent bankers go; that they are capable of taking care 
of themselves. Yes, any man capable of running a bank is also 
capable of running some other business. If he is not capable 
of running a bank the bank will cease to run; therefore the 
only bank and banker sought to destroy is the successful one. 
As a general thing a capable country banker can make as much 
money, if not more, at some other business than strictly banking. 
If he can make and declare 10 per cent dividend on bank 
stock, he can do as well on a farm or in a store; but banks as 
a general thing are not and should not be run for profit alone, 
but for the convenience of the community by furnishing a safe 
place to deposit funds not in use. Bank investments should not 
be for speculation or big profit, but for safe investment of 
capital, to furnish proper and needed banking facilities, to fur- 
nish a safe place to store surplus money and to make it 
available for the use of others that may have use for it. Who 
own and operate our independent banks? Generally a sub- 
scription list for stock is circulated, and when the required 
amount is subscribed and paid in the stockholders elect and 
put in charge of the institution trustworthy men familiar with 
the needs of the people of the community, men with experience, 
judgment, good common sense, competent to pass on paper. To 
be a successful banker, one must maintain a high standing. He 
is called upon and expected to give advice and aid every 
worthy and legitimate enterprise and to encourage everything 
good. He is expected to furnish and encourage new and worthy 
enterprises, to aid in building up the town, the county, State, 
and Nation. His interest naturally is in that particular com- 
munity. His family, his home, is there. His investment and 
holdings are there. His pride is in the community’s develop- 
ment and prosperity. He is there to serve the people, not only 
the stockholders of his bank but his customers, his neighbors, 
and friends, above all those in that particular community. 
Uppermost in his mind is the thought of making the bank abso- 
lutely safe and worthy of confidence, to protect the stockholders, 
to serve customers of the bank, to earn a reasonable profit to the 
stockholders, and to build up the business and standing that can 
only be done by exercising good judgment, integrity, industry, 
and generous treatment. What becomes of him and the inde- 
pendent bank when the central bank with its branches is estab- 
lished? Judging from what has happened in other countries, the 
country or independent banker will disappear; or, in other words, 
he will go out of business. It hardly seems necessary to say 
how and why. As a general thing a trust serves notice on its 
competitor to get out of business or it will put him out. The 
country banker will be told politely that he has built up a nice 
business and if he will dispose of it the trust will be glad to 
consider any proposition he may have to make. If satisfactory 
arrangements are made, the building and business are turned over 
to the trust and the capital of the bank withdrawn. If not, the 
trust will open a bank next door, and for awhile rates of interest 
on discount will be low, rates of interest allowed on deposits 
will be high, and exchange will be free. The result will be that 
the independent banker will be forced to close his door. The 
process of elimination will go on until practically all of the 
25,000 banks will either close or be turned over and managed by 
the trust, with headquarters at New York or some other city. 
That is exactly what happeried in Canada, and undoubtedly that 
is what would happen here. Under a central-bank system with 
branches controlled by a syndicate, after the independent banks 
have been eliminated, the managers of the central banks will 
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get. together, as they do in Canada, to fix the rates of discounts, 
rates to be allowed on deposits and exchange, to make rules and 
regulations, and determine to whom and how loans shall be made. 
That is a practice of the managers of the head banks of Can- 
ada, and undoubtedly would be the practice here. If so, would 
the interest of the people in general be better conserved by a 
banking syndicate with headquarters, capital, and special inter- 
ests in New York or elsewhere than they are by independent 
banks with local capital and bankers with special local interests? 
If not, whose will? The answer is, the “Bank Trust’s. Hence 
I believe the farmers, the merchants, the customers, the. deposi- 
tors, who have been accustomed to dealing with men, their 
neighbors, who have a sympathetic appreciation of their wants, 
are against the displacement of 25,000 independent banks by 
branch banks operated by agents, by managers, and owners 
of the central bank, who naturally have little, if any, inter- 
est in the development of the local community. I believe it 
fair to assume that they and the independent banks are for 
legislation that will establish confidence and stimulate industriat, 
commercial, and agricultural enterprises in all localities, rather 
than a bank and money trust. How is the syndicate scheme to 
be accomplished under the proposed bill? One suggestion is to 
open the book of subscription to the public or to banks desiring 
the capital stock. If so, who will subscribe? I take it that the 
same people who subscribed for bonds heretofore issued will be 
practically the only ones to subscribe, as was the case when 
bonds were issued during Cleveland’s administration, the Span- 
ish-American War, as well as the Panama Canal ponds. Many 
of those bonds were offered to the public and opened to public or 
popular subscription ; yet in the end one syndicate got and owned 
practically all—at least a large majority. If so, in this case the 
syndicate already in control of our railroads, insurancé, oil, and 
steel industries and various other industries, controlling stock 
and bonds aggregating more than $20,000,000,000, would sub- 
scribe and own at least a large majority of the capital stock in 
the proposed 12 regional banks. 

Another suggestion is that owners of stock be given repre- 
sentation and control. Now it is argued that they should be 
given a minority representation. Next it will be for majority 
representation, which means control and operation of the pro- 
posed 12 central banks and branches. The argument that it is 
unjust to deprive the investors of representation will be made 
with as much force and eloquence for majority representa- 
tion as is now being made for a minority representation; 
if the argument holds good for minority representation it cer- 
tainly will hold good for majority representation; if granted, 
the syndicate will have, under the proposed bill, not only 
ownership and absolute control of the 12 regional banks, but 
a& monopoly on a note issue guaranteed by the Government. 
Not having been able to find anybody outside of those in control 
benefited by any of the trusts controlled by the syndicate back 
cf the central-bank scheme—to the contrary, many contend 
that much harm has come from their organization—and the 
fact that Uncle Sam has spent millions of dollars in dissolving 
and destroying trusts, that the Democrats—in fact, all parties— 
have proclaimed against them, that thousands of dollars have 
been spent in investigating the Sugar Trust, the Steel Trust, 
Railroad Trust, the Money Trust, and other trusts, and not a 
single committee has reported favorably on any of the trusts in- 
vestigated. With this in view, I fear central banks, or banks with 
branches and note issue, controlled and operated by a banking 
trust; and rather than to take chances on it I will risk Govern- 
ment officials or Government control, as is provided in this bill. 
In so doing I am not unmindful of the danger that may be 
encountered by turning over the banking business and note-issue 
monopoly to politicians or Government officials, as is provided in 
the bill. I am aware of the red tape, the cumbersome, expensive, 
and unbusinesslike manner in which Uncle Sam conducts its 
business. I realize that under the proposed bill banking and 
note issue can be turned into a pcelitical asset, for if patronage 
can be used to pass important bills such as this and the tariff 
bill, if it is true, as reported in the press, that patronage can 
and is being made use of to influence legislation, if it is true, as 
reported, that the appointment of a single postmaster silenced 
the opposition of one or more legislators to the proposed bill, 
certainly the appointment of 60,000 postmasters and thousands 
of other Government officials, coupled with the control of 
25,000 banks with a three and one-half billion dollar capital and 
surplus, with power to raise and lower rates, to issue currency 
at will, to make or refuse loans, to take money belonging to 
one community and loan in another, thus enabling it to boom 
the one locality and stifle the growth of the other—in short, witb 
power to do good or bad, if taken advantage of—can build up a 
political organization that would make the Tammany organi- 
zation hide its face. But I can not believe that it ever will be 
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taken advantage of to that extent. Even then there is a 
hope as long as 92,000,000 people sit as judges, while with a cen- 
tral bank and branches controlled by a trust we have no hope, as 
experience teaches us that when a trust is once in control its 
power is absolute and can not be disturbed; hence if I have to 
choose between a banking and curreney trust controlled by 
a syndicate or by the Government, I shall chance Uncle Sam. 

But why not reenact the Vreeland bill or simply provide for 
a currency to be loaned on proper security in case of emergency? 
That can be done either by the Government or by a banking 
association guaranteed by it, besides providing for a redemp- 
tion fund, same as was done in Canada. Not a dollar has been 
drawn on the 5 per cent redemption fund provided for in 
Canada, and in all probability never would be in this country. 
Besides, the circulating notes can be made a first lien on assets 
of the banks and issued only upon banks pledging proper col- 
lateral security, as is provided in the proposed bill. 

If necessary the reservoirs, or 12 regional banks and branches, 
ean be provided for without calling on anybody for subscrip- 
tion in stock or giving anybody control. Let the Government 
receive money on deposit from banks the same as it does from 
individuals in its postal savings banks. Lot it pay banks inter- 
est on deposits and loan to other banks at a proper rate of 
interest. No capital is employed in postal savings banks. No 
capital stock was necessary when they were founded; no sub- 
scription for capital is necessary now. No subscription is neces- 
sary to build the reservoirs or to provide the Government with 
necessary machinery to conduct the business. No paid-up capi- 
tal is necessary to establish its credit. The proposed $105,- 
€00,000 paid-up capital will add nothing to Uncle Sam’s credit. 
The proposed 3334 per cent gold reserve can and should be re- 
served, but no capital is needed for that. The bank reserve 
deposited with Uncle Sam will take care of that; if not, the 
banks can be made to provide for it. If so, the proposed banks 
and branches can and always will be owned and remain under 
Government control, as without private ownership there will be 
no just demand for syndicate or private control. If necessary 
to extend or restrict privileges or powers of banks, as, for 
instance, to reduce the country banks’ reserve from 15 to 12 
per cent; the reserve banks from 25 to 18, as is proposed in 
this bill; if necessary to provide for the savings department 
in national banks; if it is deemed advisable to allow national 
banks to loan money on improved real estate, which by ail 
means should be done, all these things should and can be done 
simply by amending the present law. 

In this connection I want to say a word about allowing na- 
tional banks to loan on certain real estate. Not one out of a 
hundred real estate loans is made for as short a time as 12 
months in localities that will take advantage of this privilege. 
Farm loans are made on long time, generally for 5 years. Now, 
if its purpose is to help the farmer, as is claimed, why limit 
the time to 12 months? Why not accept such loans as are 
usually made, inasmuch as practically all over this country, 
especially in the Northwest, long-time mortgages are the best 
und most liquid paper carried by banks? They can always be 
converted into cash, especially in time of stress. In this bill 
you authorize the purchase of the United States, State, and 
municipal bonds without limit as to time. Why limit time on 
real estate mortgages to 12 months? Why limit real estate 
mortgage loans to 25 per cent of paid-up capital and surplus, 
when real estate paper is the best and most liquid paper carried 
by banks? Why this gold brick? 

Personally I know of no good reason why the Government 
should be made to redeem the circulating notes and why banks 
should not be made to redeem their own notes. Denmark went 
into the business of issuing circulating notes. It proved a heavy 
burden and finally bankrupted Denmark in 1812 and 1818. Why 
should Uncle Sam undertake it in 1914? Denmark in taking 
over its national bank, a joint-stock institution owned by private 
shareholders, chartered October 29, 1736, with a capital of 
500,000 rigsdalers—current, $480,000—and a note-issue monop- 
oly, in March, 1778, increased the issue. Its circulation grew 
from 6,000,000 rigsdalers in 1773 to 15,500,000 in 1783, 27,- 
000,000 in 1807, and 142,000,000 at the end of 1812. Its notes 
depreciated in value by leaps and bounds, until the notes were 
worth little more in coin than 7 cents on the dollar, a situation 
which resulted in a declared bankruptcy. 

Again, on January 5, 1813, Denmark created a new State 
bank, the Rigsbank, and a new basis of valuation of 2 to 1 
was established. The total issue of the new bank was to be 
27,000,000 dalers for redemption of outstanding notes of various 
kinds, 4,000,000 dalers to provide a working capital, and 15.000,- 
000 dalers to previde funds for the treasury, which ceased to 
have the power to issue notes; all told, 46,000,000 bank dalers. 
Its notes went down and down, until at the end of the war of 
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1814 the proportion between the specie daler and the daler bank 
note was 54 or 6 to 1. 

Denmark gave up the note issue, and after the establishment 
of the gold standard in 1873 gave the central bank of Denmark 


a note-issue monopoly. The regulations as to the issue were 
that— 


The bank may issue notes to any required amount, provided that it 
has in its possession cash equal to the excess of the issue over and 
above 27,000,000 kroner and not less than three-eighths of the entire 
outstanding circulation. The part of the issue not covered by cash 
shall be secured by good safe assets in the proportion of 150 kroner 
in value to each 100 kroner of notes so secured. * * * The bank 
is required to redeem its notes in gold at face value on presentation at 


its head office, 

The fiduciary issue was increased from 27,000,000 kroner to 
30,000,000 kroner by an ordinance of November 30, 1877, and 
again by an ordinance of December 27, 1897, to 33,000,000 
kroner, on condition that the bank should issue notes of 5-kroner 
denomination, 

If note issue proved disastrous to Denmark, and if Denmark 
abandoned it, why should Uncle Sam now undertake it? 

Norway, after separating from Denmark, replaced the branch 
of the Danish bank by an independent bank whose notes were 
to be used in redeeming Norway’s share of those put in cir- 
culation by the Danish bank, but excessive issue quickly 
brought depreciation, and by January, 1816, the notes were 
worth but 19 per cent of their face value. On June 14, 1816, 
Norway established the Bank of Norway, providing funds for 
its 2,000,000 daler capital by a property tax which was fol- 
lowed by an additional tax of 2,000,000 dalers for the retire- 
ment of part of the excessive issue. The new Bank of Norway 
(Norge’s Bank) received the grant of monopoly of note issue, 
the issue being limited in 1818 to double the amount of silver 
held by the bank, and in 1842 to the amount of cash held. An 
increase of the note issue by 2,500,000 kroner ($670,000) was 
made in 1863 on terms which included the issue to the State of 
a share certificate for this amount, thus bringing the capital to 
12,500,000 kroner. The law of 1892, which determined the 
present organization of the bank, fixed the fiduciary issue— 
that is to say, its issue of notes against security other than 
bullion—at 24,000,000 kroner, and at the end of June, 1905, 
the total outstanding issue was 81,174,000 kroner. 

As in Denmark, so also in Norway, banking legislation has 
been limited to the regulation of the bank possessing the 
monopoly of note issue. Other branches of banking are free 
to all. 

The Bank of England is regulated under the Peel Act of 1844, 
which restricts its fiduciary issue to £14,000,000 and provides 
that the bank shall hold for every note issued above that point 
metal in its vaults; that the note-issue privilege given the 
country banks shall lapse, and also that the Bank of England 
shall have power to increase its fiduciary issue to the extent 
of two-thirds of the lapse issue, thus increasing the fiduciary 
issue to £18,450,000. The act of 1844 provides for two separate 
departments, one of which is called the issue department and the 
other the banking department. As a general thing, emergency 
currency is provided for through the banking department, as, 
whenever money or credit is needed, banks, brokers, and others 
deposit with the bank department of the Bank of England se- 
curity and obtain credit, which is regarded for English banking 
purposes as equivalent to so much money. The Bank of Eng- 
land statement, under date March 11, 1909, printed on page 71, 
Senate Document 492, reports the note issue to be £55,952,170; 
credit Government debt, £11,015,100; other securities, £7,434,900 ; 
gold coin and bullion, £37,502,170; total, £55,952,170. Capital, 
£14,553,000; surplus, £3,691,483; deposits, £57,143,934. 

The Bank of France issues franc notes without any restric- 
tion except as to amount, but the notes are practically coin cer- 
tificates. For 10 years France held in specie an average of 834 
per cent of its outstanding note issue, and against an uncovered 
issue of $100,000,000. It held 140,000,000 of bankable bills. 

The Reichsbank of Germany is authorized to issue untaxed 
notes, first, to the amount of specie and Government notes and 
notes of other banks held, besides $130,000,000 worth known 
as contingent, and at the end of the quarter, on settlement days, 
as high as $178,500,000, or at most $3 per capita. Any notes 
issued in excess are taxed by the Government at the rate of 5 
per cent. All notes issued, taxed or untaxed, must be covered 
by one-third of the amount of specie or Government notes and 
two-thirds in bills of exchange. 

In Sweden the Riksbank has sole right to issue legal tender 
bank notes, redeemable in gold, to the amount covered by gold 
coin or bullion, the amount of its funds in current account with 
foreign establishments er merchant houses, and an amount in 
addition not to exceed 100,000,000 kroner, covered by certain 
assets. 
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The Imperial Bank of Russia, with a capital of 25,000,000 
rubles and a surplus of 3,000,000, has a right to issue covered and 
uncovered notes. In 1908 the amount of outstanding circulating 
notes was 1,155,100,000 rubles, backed by 994,400,000 in gold in 
the vaults of the bank. 

The Bank of Netherlands had an absolute monopoly on note 
issue up to 1863 and practically a monopoly since. No limit is 
now placed on the issue of notes which require a metallic re- 
serve. Such reserve is fixed by royal decree; the balance of the 
circulation is covered by bills and collateral. Notes in cirecula- 
tion 1906-7 amounted to 270,000,000 florins, and the metallic 
reserve was 155,000,000. 

The Bank of Belgium may issue notes. The amount in circu- 
lation shall be backed by security which can be easily coun- 
verted into cash, the method and amount to be determined by 
the Government. 

The Scotch system of 8 banks with 1,200 branches is given a 
note-issue privilege of uncovered notes up to £2,700,000, or $2.76 
per capita; beyond this limit it is required that the issue be 
covered by specie. 

In Canada banks are allowed to issue circulating notes, each 
bank making its own provision under the supervision of the 
Banking Association for printing of notes which are first lien 
upon the assets of the bank, no reserve against notes required 
except 5 per cent redemption fund deposited with the Govern- 
ment, and notes are free from taxation. 

Central banks, with few exceptions, have and always have 
had a monopoly of note issue. 

That is what is proposed in the pending bill. It provides: 

That Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks as hereinafter set forth and for no other parsers. are 
hereby authorized. The said notes shall be obligations of the United 
States and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues. They shall be redeemed in gold or lawful money on demand at 
the Treasury Department of the United States, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at any Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make 
application to thé local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the 
Treasury notes hereinbefore provided for as it may deem best. Such 
application shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
reserve agent of collatcral security to protect the notes for which 
application is made equal in amount to the sum of the notes thus 
applied for. The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and 
bills accepted for rediscount under the provisions. 

Federal reserve banks shall carry a special reserve in gold or 
lawful money equal in amount to 334 per cent of the reserve notes 


paid out by it, such reserve to be used for the redemption of said 
notes as presented. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power, in its discretion, to 
require Federal reserve banks to maintain on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 per cent of such 
amount of Federal reserve notes as may be issued to them; but such 
5 per cent shall be counted and included as part of the 334 per cent 
reserve. The said board shall also have the right to grant in whole 
or in part or to reject entirely the application of any Federal reserve 
bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the extent and in the amount 
that such application may be granted the Federal reserve board shall, 
through its local Federal reserve agent, deposit Federal reserve notes 
with the bank so applying, and such bank shall be charged with the 
amount of such notes and shall pay such rate of interest on said 
amount as may be established by the Federal reserve board, which 
rate shall not be less than one-half of 1 per cent per annum, and the 
amount of such Federal reserve notes so issued to any such bank 
shall, upon delivery, become a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets of such bank. 


Any Federal rese.ve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
ae Federal reserve notes by the deposit of Federal reserve 
notes. 

The system and underlying principle of other provisions in-the 
proposed bill are not out of the ordinary, but in line with sys- 
tems and methods embodied in banking and currency legisla- 
tion of other nations. The bill provides for dividing the Conti- 
nent of the United States into not less than 12 districts, to be 
known as Federal reserve districts. It provides for 12 Federal 
reserve banks that, when so formed, shall become a body cor- 
porate, and as such shall have power to perform all those acts 
and to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers 
described in section 5136, Revised Statutes, save in so far as the 
same shall be limited by the provisions of this act. The Federal 
reserve bank so incorporated shall have succession for a period 
of 20 years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved by 
act of Congress, and shall be exempt from taxation, Federal, 
State, and local, except on real estate. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the 
oversight and control of a board of directors, whose powers 
shall be the same as those conferred upon the boards of di- 
rectors of national banking associations under existing law, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this act. Such board 
of directors shall consist of nine members, holding office for 
three years, and divided into three classes, designated as classes 
A, B, and C. 

Six, or classes A and B, are chosen by member banks, and 
three, or class C, by the Federal reserve board. The Federal 
reserve board is given power, at its discretion, to remove three 
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or any directors of class B. It provides for a Federal reserve 
board, consisting of seven members, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who shall be members ex officio, and four mem- 
bers chosen by the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, not more than one of whom shall be selected from any 
one Federal reserve district. 

The four shall devote their entire time to the business of the 
Federal reserve board and shall receive an annual salary of 
$10,000 each and actual traveling expenses. Not more than two 
shall be of the same political party, and at least one shall be an 
experienced banker, The Federal reserve board is authorized and 
empowered to permit or require Federal reserve banks to redis- 
count the discounts from prime paper of other Federal reserve 
banks; to suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, and to 
renew such suspension for a period not to exceed 15 days in 
each and every reserve requirement; to supervise and regulate the 
issue and retirement of Federal reserve notes; to suspend and 
remove the officials of the Federal reserve bank; to suspend 
for cause Federal reserve banks and appoint a receiver thereof. 
It provides for a Federal advisory council, which shall consist 
of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts, who 
shall serve without compensation, who are to be selected an- 
nually by the board of directors of the Federal reserve banks. 
Shares of capital stock of the Federal reserve banks shall not 
be transferable nor be hypothecated; member banks shall sub- 
scribe for an amount of capital stock of the Federal reserve 
banks of its district equal to 20 per cent of the bank’s own capi- 
tal, 10 per cent of said subscription to be paid in cash and 10 per 
cent to become a liability. If national banks shall fail to com- 
ply with the provisions of the act within one year, they shall be 
dissolved. State banks or trust companies may come in under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal reserve board. 
Earnings to be divided, first, 5 per cent dividend on the paid-in 
capital stock; 60 per cent of the remainder shall be paid to the 
United States, and 40 per cent to the member banks in the 
ratio of their average balance with the Federal reserve bank 
for the preceding year. 

That within 12 months all moneys now held in the general 
fund of the Treasury and thereafter the revenue of the Goy- 
ernment shall be deposited and apportioned among the Federal 
reserve banks,: which banks shall act as fiscal agents of the 
United States. Disbursements shall be made by checks drawn 
against such deposit. No Federal bank shall receive deposits 
except from the Government of the United States and its own 
member banks. Country banks shall maintain reserve equal to 
12 per cent, of which 5 per cent shall be kept in bank’s own vault, 
5 per cent in the Federal reserve bank of its district, the balance 
either in whole or in part in bank’s own vault or of credit bal- 
ance with the Federal reserve bank of the district. Central 
reserve city banks and reserve city banks shall maintain a re- 
serve of 18 per cent, of which 5 per cent shall be deposited with 
the reserve bank in their districts, the remainder either in whole 
or in part in the banks’ own vaults or credit balances with the 
credit reserve banks of their districts. Federal reserve banks 
shall maintain a reserve of 334 per cent in gold or lawful money in 
their own vaults. National banks not situated in reserve cities 
or central reserve cities may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land at an aggregate sum equal to 25 per 
cent of their capital and surplus. A national bank may open a 
savings department, but the sum set apart for the use of the 
proposed sayings department shali in no case be less than 
$15,000, or a sum equal to 20 per cent of the paid-up capital 
and surplus of said national bank. National banks with 
$1,000,000 capital may establish branches in foreign countries. 
Hence we have a system providing for private ownership of 
banks, first, 12 central or regional Lanks, with 1 branch for each 
$500,000 of their capital. The regional banks, under Government 
control, with a note-issue monopoly and their notes guaran- 
teed by the Government, are made fiscal agents for the Govern- 
ment and custodians of its funds, sharing their profits with 
Uncle Sam, besides 25,000 independent banks, all in line with 
the system and methods employed in foreign countries. Prac- 
tically all central banks of European countries are private 
banks; that is, the Government has no ownership or interest 
in their share holding, and are made fiscal agents and custodians 
of Government funds, yielding part of their profits to their re- 
spective Governments. Practically all are given a note-issue 
monopoly and are under Government control. 

The English system consists of the Bank of England, a num- 
ber of important joint-stock banks, which do most of the com- 
mercial business of the country, and discount houses acting as 
brokers or intermediaries between borrowers and the com- 
mercial banks and between the commercial banks and the Bank 
of England. The Bank of England was authorized under special 
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charters issued to national banks, reserving the right to amend, 
alter, or repeal. If so, there should be no question but that 
Congress has the right to alter and make new requirements from 
time to time. But whether it has the right or not, no one will 
contend that the 20 per cent of capital or 5 per cent deposit is 
taken without compensation, as the bill provides for a 5 per 
cent dividend on stock and 40 per cent of earnings in excess of 
the 5 per cent dividend to be paid the member bank as interest 
on deposits; besides, the legal reserve is reduced from 15 to 12 
per cent in country banks and from 25 to 18 per cent in reserve 
banks and banks in the three central reserve cities. It also 
provides for the issue and loaning of currency to member banks, 
a privilege which alone in time of stress, in my opinion, would 
compensate banks for their investment and deposit. 

Why is it necessary to resort to the proposed method? If 
capital is required, certainly the investment must either be made 
attractive enough to induce enough banks to subscribe for the 
stock or they must be compelled to do so in order to make the 
organization proposed in this bill possible. If made optional 
with banks or individuals as to subscription, if they fail to 
subscribe, the regional banks can not be organized, and with- 
out the organization the proposed measure is of no effect; hence 
the capital is essential and must be assured. If made at- 
tractive enough to a certain syndicate to invest and not to the 
public or bankers, the syndicate takes the stock; if so, they 
will own the bank, and, I fear, in time control it. We 
would then have central banks with branches and note-issue 
monopoly owned by a syndicate as is desired by them, except a 
limit as to the number of branches. Next it will ask for privi- 
lege to increase the number, and if the request is granted We 
would have a system of central banks with branches and note- 
issue monopoly owned, controlled, and operated by a syndicate. 
Rather than that I much prefer the plan suggested. 

What are the facts in the matter? According to the Statis- 
tical Abstract of 1912, published under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, we had, in 1912, 13,381 
State, 1,922 savings, and 1,091 private banks, and 1,410 loan and 
trust companies; total, 17,804—with capital $977,272,828; sur- 
plus, $890,990,068; loans, $3,226,653,760; individual deposits, 
$11,198,606,440; due banks, $454,471,655; or total deposits of 
$11,653,078,095 and total resources of $14,124,878,895. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1912, we had 7,397 national banks, with a capital of 
$1,046,000,000; surplus, $701,000,000; undivided profits, $242,- 
700,000; loans and discounts, $6,061,000,000; total resources, 
$10,963,400,000; national-bank circulation, $713,800,000; indi- 
vidual deposits, $5,891,600,000 ; due to banks and reserve agents, 
$2,177 ,400,000; total deposits, $8,069,000,000; or a total number 
of banks of 25,201, with an aggregate capital of $2,023,272,828 ; 
surplus, $1,591,990,686 ; total capital and surplus, $3,615,263,514 ; 
loans, $13,999,244,205; individual deposits, $17,090,206,440; due 
banks and reserves, $2,631,871,655; or a total deposit of 
$19,722,078,095 and total resources of $25,088,278,895. 

Here we are with more than $2,000,000,000 invested in capital 
stock in 25,000 banks, with a surplus of more than one and one- 
half billion dollars, capital and surplus aggregating more than 
three and one-half billion dollars, an amount equal to the total 
amount of money in the Treasury and in circulation. That, 
together with the undivided earnings of the banks, represents 
the holdings of the thousands of stockholders of these banks. 
A handsome sum, indeed, and I believe worthy of consideration 
when you stop to consider that the stock is held by all classes 
of people. Next, 10,010,304 people with an average deposit of 
$444.72, aggregating about four and one-half billion dollars, 
deposited in 1,922 savings banks alone, and more than $17,000,- 
000,000 in individual deposits in 25,000 banks, representing the 
interest or holdings of depositors outside of deposits by banks, 
the holdings of the depositor, then, being about five times as 
great as that of the stockholder. Next we have millions of bor- 
rowers, who borrow nearly fourteen billion dollars from the 
25,000 banks. The loans constitute the principal asset of the 
bank, the principal function of a bank being to receive deposits 
and to loan on proper securities. Of course everybody under- 
stands that a bank can not long continue its business by simply 
maintaining an office and storing away the deposits, as the ex- 
pense and interest paid on deposits would soon eat up the capi- 
tal and surplus of the bank. The expenses of running a coun- 
try bank capitalized at $50,000 generally runs from about $3,000 
to $5,000 annually. Then taxes, insurance, and interest on de- 
posits must be paid. Hence the money depesited must be loaned 
at a profit for itself, or the various items and demands made on 
the bank would soon consume the capital. So, under the law 
and what is considered as sound banking, the country bank loans 
from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of its deposits. A country bank 
with a hundred-thousand deposit loans outside of its capital and 
surplus undivided profits $75,000 to $80,000, and when its re- 
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serve falls below the legal reserve of 15 per cent it is com- 
pelled to replenish its reserve, either by rediscounting or call- 
ing in loans. To call on a customer for payment of a loan may 
be a hardship to him; he might not have the money and no 
way of getting it conveniently. The banker, being anxious to 
accommodate the customer, instead of compelling him to pay 
the loan, rediscounts paper held by the bank. Usually the 
morey is obtained from a correspondent, and as the reserve 
is increased, either by deposits or collection, the banker takes 
up the paper rediscounted. The customer has been taken care 
of and no one has been inconvenienced. Under ordinary circum- 
stances everything moves along nicely; but unexpectedly, like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, as on October 28, 1967, comes 
the startling news that banks in the central reserve cities have 
suspended payment. Nine per cent of the bank’s 15 per cent 
legal reserve is deposited with its correspondents in reserve 
cities. Its correspondents have not only ceased to loan money 
but have suspended payment. The country bank is unable to 
borrow and also unable to obtain the money deposited with the 
reserve banks, 

This was the situation in 1907. With this exception, bankers 
generally could get their money by paying a broker about 7 per 
cent brokerage. What happens unde: such circumstances? 
The banker must maintain his reserve and meet all legal de- 
mands or close his doors. He can not borrow or rediscount, 
because practically all banks in the country are in the same 
situation; hence he must either collect outstanding notes or 
close the bank. If the country bank suspends payment the de- 
positor may have obligations to meet or an opportunity to invest 
his funds to good advantage and will be disappointed, and 
possibly injured, if he can not draw his money deposited. The 
stockman and the grain dealer depending on the bank for cur- 
rency have no way of raising money to pay for their grain or 
stock. You say that stock and grain can be shipped and 
remittance made in cash by express. No; I tried that in 1907. 
I shipped a couple of carloads of cattle from a farm to Chicago 
and instructed my commission men to remit proceeds of sale by 
express. The answer was that the market was low—in fact, it 
was off about one-third—that they had decided to hold the stock 
over until the next day; that the stock could not be sold for 
cash; and that I must either accept of a draft or have the 
stock returned. Manufacturers who had large pay rolls, and 
who had money in banks, told me that they paid brokers as high 
as 7 per cent for currency drawn against deposits in banks 
within 300 miles of Washington. Merchants were unable to 
borrow money to meet obligations, and thereby were unable to 
discount or pay bills. 

As to the cause of the panic of 1907 many ideas have been ad- 
vanced. One is that it was due to overspeculation, with undue 
inflation of value; another overextension of credits; and another 
that it was due to country banks withdrawing deposits rom New 
York City banks. I believe most generally the blame is laid at 
the door of a country banker. To my astonishment, a banker who 
ought to know better recently made that statement before a com- 
mittee, and that statement went unchallenged. Others lay it at 
the door of a bank syndicate of New York. It is believed that 
this syndicate, in order to purchase stocks and bondsand get con- 
trol of certain railroads and interests at greatly reduced, if not 
at their own prices, created a panic in order to compel holders of 
stock and margins to sell. Let us see. About October 28, 1907, 
New York City banks suspended payment. Holders of margin 
or stock and bonds outside of the deal were unable to renew 
their notes or borrow money to make their margin good. 
Stocks and bonds were disposed of and margin wiped out. 
Men worth mi'lions were reduced to poverty in a single day. 
People with money deposited in banks could not get it out. 
Country banks with their reserve deposited in New York City 
banks could not get a dollar in currency. The question is, Who 
got the New York City banks’ money? Where had it gone to? 
It is an easy matter to ascertain where it went, but just who 
got it can net be ascertained under the law. National banks 
are required to make reports. New York City banks reported 
cash held on August 22, 1907, $218,786,132. Uncle Sam rushed 
over $47,576,335 between August 22 and December 3, the date 
of the next report. Total to be accounted for, $266,362,467. 
On December 3 New York City banks reported cash held 
$177,093,821, hence $89,000,000, which included $12,000,000 of 
Treasury gold certificates and $20,000,000 of gold clearing- 
house certificates had disappeared. Who got it? Certainly 
not the country banks. True, they increased their cash about 
$26,060,000, but banks in the other two central reserve cities 
and other reserve banks reduced their cash $34,000,000, an 
amount $8,000,000 in excess of the increase in the country banks, 
Evidently the increase of cash in country banks was due to 
the withdrawal from the two other central cities’ reserve and 
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other reserve banks. It is true that New York national] banks 
reduced their indebtedness to banks $26,000,000, but it is not 
likely that any considerable amount of that was. produced by 
cash payments but out of commercial transactions or trans- 
fer of credits. New York’s deposits increased $53,000,000. Evi- 
dently the increase of deposits was produced by loans, as the net 
increase in leans was $63,000,000. That fact coupled with the 
fact that the $32,000,000 of Treasury and clearing-house goldcer- 
tificates disappearing were not of a character that generally 
circulate or is used for living expenses or in commercial trans- 
actions, and the same immediately returning to the New York City 
banks is evidence that the speculators—the syndicate—in order 
to deplete the reserve not only drew out their own money, but 
borrowed money in order to withdraw the $89,000,000 neces- 
sary to force the suspension of payment and force the sale of 
stocks and bonds desired. Whether done for that purpose or not, 
certainly the country banks did not get the currency. 

Who were benefited by the panic of 1907? Certainly not the 
banks, not the depositors, not the merchants, not the stock or 
grain dealers, not the farmers; to the contrary all suffered by 
it, and the only one benefited, if any, was the syndicate of 
speculators, its creator. 

If so, I take it that people in general engaged in worthy and 
legitimate enterprises desire sound banking and currency legis- 
lation, and -that practically all the people will be benefited 
thereby, and that such legislation is not only in the interest 
of banks, but commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests— 
in short, in the interest of our general welfare. What is 
needed? First, a supply of currency in time of stress. If the 
purpose of this bill is to mobilize and centralize bank reserves 
and to authorize the issue of additional currency where not only 
it and the bank reserve but Government funds now held in the 
Treasury can be made available to banks and to the people in 
time of money stringency or emergency or, as has been said, 
where it can be drawn from these great reservoirs as water is 
drawn from reservoirs to put out fire and to supply the people; 
if the purpose is to transfer from these central reserve cities 
and reserve city banks some $900,000,000 of reserve held for 
some 7,400 national banks and the $150,000,000 or $250,000,000 
balance in our United States Treasury to the 12 regional banks 
and make it all available in time of stress, then very well; that 
is exactly what is needed and what should be done, unless such 
legislation results in central banks with branches owned and 
controlled by a bank trust. 

It is, of course, contended that a central bank with branches 
and note-issue monopoly is not contemplated in the proposed 
bill, but simply 12 regional banks, with branches and note-issue 
privilege, under Government control. It matters not whether 
it be 1 or 12 or what name is given the banks, but it matters 
what power is given and by whom the banks are controlled. 
One syndicate and board can control 12 central banks as well 
as 1. One hundred million dollars capital can be raised as 
easily for 12 as for 1. Canada has 29 central banks with 2,000 
branches, all controlled by one association. If the banking 
trust of Canada can control its 29 banks and 2,000 branches, 
certainly the New York syndicate, now controlling trusts with 
an aggregate stock of more than twenty billion, can also control 
12 central banks with 25,000 branches. If you give them a 
chance, they will run them, and be glad to do so: Yet, with 
the provisions in the proposed bill which provides for dividing 
the Continent of the United States into 12 districts, that all 
member banks shall subscribe and own the capital stock in the 
regional bank in their respective district, and that the regional 
banks shall be under Government supervision and control, it 
would seem that the danger of ever giying the syndicate control 
had been safely guarded against. 

I appreciate that it is beyond the power of any committee 
to draft and report a bill of such importance with all its provi- 
sions meeting the approval of all, especially under the present 
rules and practice. Certainly perfection can not be expected 
when a bill is prepared through the instrumentality of scissors 
and paste pot, subject to the approval of one or a few men, 
and jammed through the committee and House by the big stick 
under a caucus system, thus not only legislating by a small 
minority of the House, but also making it practically a one-man 
law. Itisto be regretted that the bill was not submitted to all the 
members of the committee in charge for consideration, and hear- 
ings given. Instead of a few members of the majority party 
preparing this bill in secret, experienced bankers, students of 
banking and currency, in short, the people, and certainly mem- 
bers of all parties on the committee—Democrats, Republicans, 
and Progressives—should have been given an opportunity to 
be heard and offer suggestions, if not advice; then possibly the 
bill would have come to the House backed by a unanimous 
report; if not, at least a much better bill would have been re- 
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ported. No one or few men will claim to have all the knowledge 
pertaining to banking and currency or necessary to prepare a 
bill such as. should be enacted into law. 

Senator Aldrich, chairman of the National Mcnetary Com- 
mission, after serving 18 months on the commission, and after 
an extensive investigation and after giving the subject the most 
eareful consideration and study, said in one of his speeches 
that 18 months previous he thought he had some knowledge of 
the subject; that he had been studying these questions for 30 
years; yet if a blank piece of paper was handed to him, with 
absolute authority to write upon it the terms and conditions of 
a banking and currency bill which he thought should be adopted 
by the United States, he could not do it, stating that further 
time and study was required to determine what plan should be 
adopted. Another distinguished Senator, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, recently said::‘‘ We are just 
beginning to learn what this bill means.” Again, some days 
ago, when discussing the proposed banking and currency legis- 
lation with a gentleman at the head of one of our large and 
successful banks—one with 50 years’ experience in banking and 
who had made banking a life study—in response to my question 
as to what he had to suggest in the matter, answered by say- 
ing that many years ago he used to think he knew everything 
about banking, but now, after 50 years of experience and study, 
he had learned that he knew very little about it. 

With such evidence, and considering the importance and far- 
reaching effect of the legislation proposed, it must be obvious to 
all that knowledge and most careful consideration are required 
in passing such legislation and that the bill should not have 
been jammed through the committee and caucus and through 
this House, as it is proposed to do—certainly not by a party 
having so emphatically declared against centralization of legis- 
lative power; certainly not by Democrats who have so vigor- 
ously and persistently denounced and condemned concentration 
of power in this House. 

Why they should now advocate and defend a policy they have 
heretofore condemned; why they should abandon a policy so 
long championed by them is beyond my comprehension. Hereto- 
fore the rule and custom have been to require a majority vote or 
two-thirds under the suspension of the rules, quorum present, or 
unanimous consent to pass bills. Under the rule pursued bills 
are passed not by a majority of the Members of the House, but 
by a smal! minority. Why this by a party having in the past 
most emphatically and conspicuously condemned the very thing 
which its Representatives in Congress are now doing? Why by 
a party which has firmly and lavishly proclaimed in the past 
that its lofty purpose, its dominant course and stock in trade 
is to emulate to make the House of Representatives a repre- 
sentative body; by a party having condemned autocratic rules 
and power; a party impelled by lofty and pure motives sol- 
emnly declaring for reform, as, for instance, in its platform of 
1908, when it declared: 

The House of Representatives was designed by the fathers of the 
Constitution to be the popular branch of our Government, responsive 
to the public will. The House of Representatives as controlled in 
recent years by the Republican Party has ceased to be a deliberative 
and legislative body, responsive to the will of the majority of its 
Members. * * * We demand that the House of Representatives 


shall again become a deliberative body controlled by a majority of the 
people’s Representatives— 


and pledging rules and regulations to govern the House of Rep- 
resentatives that will enable a majority of its Members to direct 
its deliberation and control legislation. 

I submit, is a banking and currency bill an important meas- 
ure, vitally affecting the welfare of all the people, prepared by 
the Executive or by one or more members of the Cabinet or 
Government officials, ordered reported by a committee without 
giving hearings, without giving members of the committee rep- 
resenting other parties permission to aid in its preparation, 
except in going through the formality of inviting them to a 
meeting or two after certain members of the committee have 
definitely determined what bill shall be reported—a bill jammed 
through a secret caucus, tying Democratic Members hand, foot, 
and body, and sealing their lips forever, so far as opposition 
to the bill goes, thus Yepriving Democratic Members of this 
House the right to vote their honest convictions on this floor, 
thereby sacrificing the rights and interests of those whom 
they are expected to represent—a bill thus passed without 
giving the public or those interested an opportunity to be heard, 
and thus passing bills not by a majority vote, but by Executive 
orders through a caucus system requiring a two-thirds vote of 
the caucus, a quorum present, instead of a majority vote of the 
House—is that making the House of Representatives a popular 
branch of our Government, a deliberative and legislative body, 
in response to the public will as designed by the fathers of the 
Constitution, and as declared for in the Democratic platform? 








1913. 


Is that maxing laws under a rule enabling a majority of its 
Members to direct its deliberations and control legislation? 
Under such practice, is the House of Representatives a delib- 
erative body controlled by a majority of the people’s represent- 
atives, as declared for? Again, in 1912, the Democratic Party 
in convention assembled, and, controlled by backers of this bill, 
congratulated themselves on the splendid achievements attained 
in revising the rules of the House of Representatives— 


so as to give the Representatives of the American people freedom of 
speech and of action in advocating, proposing, and perfecting remedial 
legislation— 

And concluded by solemnly declaring— 

Our platform is one of the principles which we believe to be essential 
to our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in 
office as well as relied upon during campaign, and we invite the co- 
operation of all citizens, regardless of party, who believe in maintaining 
unimpaired the institutions and traditions of our country. ‘ 

Under the vicious caucus system the principle of legislation 
by majority has been reversed, as under it the House, with 
a membership of 431 present, or 216 Democrats and 215 Repub- 
licans and Progressives—two-thirds of the 216, or 144—determine 
and pass bills, while under the rule and practice heretofore 
it would require a majority of the 431, or 216 votes. In other 
words, under the caucus system only 1 to 3 is required, while 
under the rules of the House under the Constitution a majority is 
required. Hence, under Democratic caucus system the enact- 
ment of law no longer requires a majority vote of the House. 
Why this departure from platform declarations? Why legislate 
by a minority rather than a majority, as has been the practice? 

To seal the lips and silence Democratic Members in opposi- 
tion and those in favor of amending the bill by a two-thirds 
vote in a secret caucus, as has been frequently admitted was 
done, thus barring them from the right to vote against the bill 
or for a single amendment offered outside the committee amend- 
ments, no matter how much they might wish to have it in- 
corporated in the bill, is that giving the Representatives of the 
American people freedom of speech and action in advocating, 
proposing, and perfecting remedial legislation, or is it to be 
understood that Democratic Members, bound by caucus action, 
are not the Representatives of the American people? Is that 
keeping pledges when in office as pledged in the campaign? 

If a Government by the people, of the people, and for the 
people, why disqualify its Representatives for voting? Why not 
legislation by a majority of the Representatives, as declared 
for recently in Democratic convention? Why the departure 
from law, a long-established custom and practice and a doctrine 
so long and loudly proclaimed for, and adopt a policy so vigor- 
ously and universally condemned and repudiated? The Demo- 
cratic Party got in power under pretense of favoring a liberal 
rule guaranteeing a representative form of government. Why 
abandon it now? For years its leaders in Congress pro- 
claimed for it and denounced the restriction of rights and 
privilege of Members through autocratic power when playing 
politics, when in the minority and before election it was to 
ameliorate, to give every Member of the House freedom of 
speech and of action in advocating, proposing, and perfecting 
remedial legislation, which means the privilege of voting one’s 
own convictions, not others’, on every bill coming up for consider- 
ation in the House, not in caucus. Now, when in power and after 
election we find every one of its Members marching with bag and 
baggage into the caucus, practically all submitting to its dictates, 
and coming out subdued, with hands and feet tied, lips sealed, as 
meek as lambs, proclaiming their allegiance to the party caucus, 
and offering not a word against its methods prohibiting any and 
all Members from voting or saying a word in favor of amend- 
ments offered outside of the committee, no matter what their 
merits may be nor how much their adoption may be desired. 
When playing politics and aspiring for control it was, ‘‘ Down 
with autocratic power.” Now, when in control, not only auto- 
cratic rule is restored, but in order to make legislation certain 
and party power complete, the vicious, unwarranted, and un- 
called-for caucus system is provided, depriving those with in- 
dependent mind and thought who subscribe to its dictate of 
their right and privilege to vote their best judgment and honest 
convictions on this floor. Why? Are you afraid to trust to 
the judgment, integrity, and patriotism of all your Democratic 
Representatives, or are those who submit to the sealing of their 
lips and the tying of hand, foot, and body, thus submitting to 
the dictates of the caucus, afraid to trust themselves. 

Considering that under existing conditions the proposed bill 
is the only legislation that can be had, and that our only choice 
is in passing the pending bill or return to conditions existing 
prior to the enactment of the Vreeland bill, I would much 
prefer to give the Vreeland bill with broadening provisions a 
new lease of life and postpone general legislation until a bill 
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could be given exhaustive investigation and consideration and 
passed under rules permitting the entire membership of this 
House to vote its own convictions on amendments and passage, 
but, that being out of the question, and considering the many 
splendid provisions in the proposed bill, especially the one pro- 
viding for a note issue, thus guaranteeing currency to the 
banks and people in times of stress against security provided 
for and approved, rather than risk the danger likely to be 
encountered in returning on May 20, 1914—the date of the ex- 
piration of the Vreeland Act—to conditions existing prior to its 
enactment, I shall vote for this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take much of 
the time of the committee on this amendment, but I just want 
to quote-from memory, and possibly somewhat inaccurately, 
what Prof. Sprague, of Harvard University, said last week dur- 
ing the Senate hearings. He said that both the banks and the 
bank haters—he did not use that word, but I use it—are wrong 
about this section which creates a Federal reserve board, He 
said it does not make any material difference whether the banks 
elect the Federal reserve board or the President appoints Jit. 
The white light of publicity will be on the members of that 
board and they will have to wield the great powers intrusted 
to them in the public interest. It does not make any particular 
difference which way the board is created. It does make a 
difference whether there is politics in it, and therefore the con- 
trol of the board ought not to change with each incoming 
administration. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I would not vote for a bill that 
would surrender the control of the banks by the Government 
to the banking interests. That is one reason why I have a 
distinctive objection to the Aldrich plan. 

I also hesitate to vote for any measure that repudiates or 
does not recognize the right of the interests that are being 
employed to have any voice in the management. The banking 
business, as is recognized by this bill, is both private and public, 
and so far as the administration or operation goes it ought to 
be private, but so far as the control goes it ought to be public. 
We can not surrender the control of this business to any private 
interest. That would be dangerous. On the other hand, we 
ought not to disrespect the rights of private interests, those 
interests furnishing the money, by denying them any voice what- 
ever in the operation of their business. In thisamendment, which 
provides for four appointive officers by the President and three 
others selected by the interests whose money is being used, you 
have the solution. It seems to me that there is no danger what- 
ever in the four being controlled by the three. On the other 
hand, the four who will be responsive to the demands of the 
public as expressed through the President will be the con- 
trolling factor. The fear that one of the four might be a 
banker, and therefore pass over the control of the board to the 
banking interest, is certainly not well founded. It was stated 
by the chairman of the committee that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would likely be a banker. In all our history the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has not been a banker except in the last 
few years. I wonder whether you have noted the fact that the 
first Secretary of the Treasury who was a banker was Hugh 
MacCulloch, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury. 

Beginning with Alexander Hamilton, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury under Washington, most of those in charge of the 
Government finances have been outside of the bankers—gener- 
ally lawyers. Samuel Dexter, who was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under John Adams; Albert Gallatin, under Thomas Jeffer- 
son; and Alexander J. Dallas, under Madison, all had distin- 
guished themselves in politics, but not finance. Mr. Dallas was 
the author of the second Bank of the United States, in 1816. 
Coming on down through history, the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury were generally lawyers. Richard Rush, under John Quincy 
Adams; Duane and Tawney, under Jackson; Ewing, under Har- 
rison; Walker, under Polk; Corwin, under Taylor; Guthrie, 
under Pierce; Chase, under Lincoln; Boutwell, under Grant; 
Sherman, under Hayes; Windom, under Garfield; and Carlisle, 
under Cleveland. Lincoln recognized the practical banker when 
he appointed the famous Hugh MacCulloch, the banker of Fort 
Wayne, who was reappointed by Mr. Arthur. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman will concede that most of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury since Lincoln’s time have been 
bankers. 

Mr. FESS. Only three—Daniel Manning, under President 
Cleveland, first term; Lyman J. Gage, under McKinley; and 
Mr. MacVeagh, under the recent administration. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Gov. Shaw was a banker. 

Mr: FESS. Gov. Shaw was a lawyer. 

Mr. LOBECK. He is a banker. 

Mr. GLASS. He is a banker to-day, 
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Mr. FESS. He is a banker now. If that is what you mean, 
that they become bankers after leaving office, I do not deny it. 
Some of them have, but not many. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Shaw was a banker before he became 
governor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be considered as 
an enemy of this bill. In the main it is good, in my judgment, 
but there are some serious defects as I see it. I very much de- 
plore the fact that when amendments have been offered there 
seems to be a party division. Here is the most conclusive ar- 
raignment of legislation by caucus. It closes the door to all 
changes, no matter how meritorious. I have no desire, however, 
to oppose the bill for that reason alone. I opposed the Aldrich 
plan because it was dangerous in its centralization.» It seems 
to me the plan that is proposed by the present committee has 
also a danger, an error, a weakness, that can be corrected here. 
Instead of making this a partisan board, totally political, entire 
control by the party in power, to the entire ignoring of the 
rights of property, we should make it a board free of partisan 
control, just the opposite of what this bill provides. Surely in 
the light of recent utterances this is important. I would like 
to read an utterance from a great, big-hearted man, who upon 
this floor recently spoke his convictions on the probability of a 
board acting in a nonpartisan character. Here are the words 
of Speaker CLARK on April 29 of this year relative to a non- 
partisan tariff board: 

There is no such thing as a nonpartisan board. It is an impossibility 
in nature. It is a thing incredible that any man who is fit to sit on a 
tariff board has no political opinions which lead him into some sort of 
affiliation with some political party in this country. As far as I am 
individually concerned, if 1 were making up a tariff board, or a board 
of tariff experts, you could rely upon the fact that it would have a 
working Democratic majority. 

In the light of this official utterance, what should we expect 
when we provide a board of seven men, all chosen by the same 
political head, not to gather facts upon which to build a tariff 
measure, but to handle the banking resources of the country, 
making two-fifths of all the resources in the world; what are 
we to expect in the way of partisan manipulation by this small 
group with such a weapon in hand? 

The amendment proposed would at least greatly reduce this 
element of danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Dies]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if I could crave the indulgence of 
the caucus for a moment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
Virginia that as there was no agreement as to who should con- 
trol the time for debate the Chair doubts very much whether 
the gentleman from Virginia can yield time to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GLASS. That had escaped my attention, Mr. Chairman, 
and I withdraw it. 

Mr. COX, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Is it proper for the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to give recognition to any gentleman 
and yield him 10 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just called the attention of 
the gentleman from Virginia to that fact, that there was nothing 
in the agreement to divide the time, and the gentleman from 
Virginia has withdrawn it, and the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Without any such agreement, would not the 
time be divided between the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the ranking Republican member of 
that committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it is in the discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it was stated during the discus- 
sion that the Chair would control the time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to know if the gentlemen who have 
amendments to offer will not have an opportunity to offer them? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unenimous consent, if the 
gentleman from Texas will allow me, that gentlemen who desire 
to offer amendments be permitted to offer them now, to be voted 
on in the order they are offered after debate is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who wish to offer amendments 
may offer them now, and that they may be considered in the 
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order that they are offered after debate is closed. 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I have several amendments I 
desire to offer, and they are all short. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send them up. 

Mr. DYER. I ask to have them reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be reported when called up in 
regular order after debate is over. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have a small amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
On page 19, I desire to insert the word—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer that when the 
time comes. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

» Mr. COX. I dislike to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to proceed for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That is hardly fair, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will that debate come out of the 50 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It comes out of the 50 minutes, 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes, if he desires it. 

[Mr. DIES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. ; 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
let me suggest to the gentleman from Texas that there are 
amendments enough offered by gentlemen who desire to discuss 
their own amendments to probably take up every minute of the 
time, and under the circumstances does the gentleman think he 
ought to take up time in elementary propositions? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I take ‘that to mean an objection 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I put it in that way squarely to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate myself that I have 
not taken one-millionth of the time of the Congress that the 
gentieman from Illinois has. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has taken as much time in this 
debate and more than I. 

Mr. DIES. This is the first moment that I have spoken. 

Mr. MANN. And I have not spoken for five minutes in 
debate. 

Mr. DIES. The body is to be congratulated. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps that is so. The gentleman is as com- 
plimentary as usual, and, thank God, he does not compli- 
ment me. 

The CHAIRMAN. This debate is out of order. The gentle- 
man from Texas asks unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 





Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object 
Mr. MANN. I object. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] is recognized. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, section 11 of this bill, providing 
for a Federal reserve board, is to my mind most objectionable 
as it is written. I have sent to the Clerk’s desk several pro- 
posed amendments to this section, as follows: 


Page 18, line 11, after the word “of,” strike out “seven” and in- 
sert “ eleven.” 

Page 18, line 15, after the word “ Senate,” strike out the period, in- 
sert a comma, and add the_following, to wit, ‘‘and four appointed by 
the President of the United States from a list composed of one from 
each district, chosen by the respective electors thereof; of the four 
appointed by the President from the list submitted by the electors one 
shall serve for two, one for four, one for six, and one for eight years, 
and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a term of eight 
years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the four members ap- 
pointed by the President from the list submitted by the electors of the 
Federal reserve banks a successor shall be appointed by the President 
from a new list of names prepared for that purpose to fill such vacancy, 
and when chosen shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member 
whose place he is expected to fill.” 

Page 19, line 4, after the word “the,” insert “four”; same line, 
strike out “‘ appointed ” and insert ‘“ chosen ”’; also, on line 6, after the 
word “one,” add the words “ of whom.” 

Page 19, line 11, after the word “ cause,” strike out “ by the Presi- 
dent” and insert “by a vote of the majority of the board, with the 
approval of the President.” P 

age 19, line 15, after the word “ the,” strike out ‘‘ Secretary of the 
Treasury and board” and insert, after the word “ officer,” in line 16, 
the word “ thereof,” 
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If this section of the bill could be modified as indicated by 
these amendments, much of the objection to the bill itself would 
be removed. Capital for these Federal reserve banks must be 
furnished by the banks. This money comes from the stockhold- 
ers and depositors, and it only seems fair that they should have 
representation on the Federal reserve board by having four 
members thereof. It certainly would not affect the efficiency of 
the Federal board to increase the membership in this regard, 
and it would create better feeling than now exists. Taxation 
without representation is never very acceptable to the average 
American. It is believed by many that there is too much power 
placed in the hands of the President, as regards the Federal re- 
serve board, and that there should be some limitation placed 
snon it, as indicated by the above amendments. 

‘Mr. Clairman, I represent a city district, and one in which 
there are many banks. On the 26th of July last all of the banks 
in my city and district agreed upon recommendations to the Com- 
inittees on Banking and Currency of the House and of the Senate 
as regards certain changes that they thought should be made in 
this bill. In my remarks of September 10 I referred to these 
recommendations in detail. The amendments which I have 
offered are in line with some of their suggestions. In my judg- 
ment they are most important, and ones to which there ought 
to be no objection. If I am fortunate in securing their adop- 
tion, I will present other amendments, carrying out their advice 
to the Banking and Currency Committee. If these amendments 
do not meet with your approval, I shall not offer any others, 
because I will be satisfied of the futility of it. 

Mr. Chairman, what we need in our financial and banking 
system is stability. I do not believe that the absolute right of 
dismissal of a manager of a Federal reserve board by the Presi- 
dent should be permitted. I think it should be the action of the 
board, with the approval of the President. In other words, [ 
do not think it is proper that the President of the United 
States should control and direct the banking system of our 
country. I think the power of supervision of it by the President 
is ample for all needs and purposes. 

Unless some satisfactory modification of this bill is had, 
either in the House or in the Senate, I doubt if a sufficient num- 
ber of banks can be found to cooperate with the Government to 
make this proposed law a success. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the amendments that I have offered has 
simply to do with making a certain portion of this section 
clearer and does not change the effect of it in any respect. I 
would like to have the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to this amendment. I believe he will accept it. 

It is on page 19 of the bill, beginning on line 4, after the word 
“thus,” to strike out the word “ appointed” and insert the word 
“chosen,” and after the word “ President,” in line 5, to insert 
the words “ by and with the advice of the Senate” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. DYER. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. The bill already provides that these appoint- 
ments shall be “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. DYER. Yes; but it does not provide so where I have 
indicated, and I think it would come in very properly there. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the use of repeating it when it is 
already provided for where the appointments are provided for? 

Mr. DYER. It does not provide for it here, and there might 
be some question about it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want in a few moments to briefly 
discuss this section of the bill. As the gentleman from Min- 
nesota well stated, in my judgment this is by far the most im- 
portant section of the entire bill. All through the measure I 
have been only able to see the structure of the bill, as it were, 
because I am not a banker versed in any of its details, but 
somewhat of a lawyer, but I believe I can see in this bill a great 
superstructure, and I do not believe that anyone would contend 
for a moment, even the splendid committee which reported the 
bill, that it is a perfect bill in all of its details. But I sin- 
cerely believe that the structure is here on which Congress can 
from time to time build with details until we will get as near a 
perfect banking system in this country as it is possible for us 
to get. If I remember correctly, the agitation for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was begun in 1873. It was finally crys- 
tallized into a bill which Congress enacted in 1887, but it was 
far from being perfect, far from it, and I doubt very much 
whether it is perfect to-day, and yet Congress on two or three 
different occasions has undertaken to revise the law which 
regulates 250,000 miles of steam railroad in the country. But 
the first thing that Congress did was to undertake to get a 
structure on which it could build. So, in my judgment, if every- 
thing e/se is thrown out of this bill except this particular 
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section, it will be enough to commend itself to every Member of 
this House if he can get far enough away from his political 
prejudices to vote for it. I regret, Mr. Chairman, very sin- 
cerely, to find incorporated in this bill language providing that 
not more than four of the appointees made by the President shall 
be of the same political faith as the President. I would have 
preferred to have seen a bill brought in here without one word 
of politics being mentioned in it, because I am one of the men 
who are not afraid to trust the President of the United States. 
We have trusted him for 135 years; we have trusted him to 
make, as it were, a great coordinate branch of the Government 
in the appointment of the Supreme Court, in the appointment of 
the judges of the inferior courts, and they have never made very 
many mistakes in those appointments. 

So I would rather have seen the questions that even point in 
the direction of politics eliminated from this bill. I doubt very 
much whether the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEN] would add very material strength to it 
if adopted, because I can not believe, and I never will believe 
until I have an ocular demonstration, that any man elected 
to the exalted position of President of the United States would 
ever for one moment bow the knee to the moneyed interests of 
this country. I am not in favor of being too radical, but on the 
contrary I am rather disposed to be conservative; but after all 
we are presented with one of two things, either that the people 
of this country, through our President, are going to retain the 
control of the banks of the country or the banks themselves 
are going to control the country. Which will you have? Are 
you going to have a man elected by the popular vote of this 
eountry control it by and through his appointive power, and 
who is supposed to represent the will of the people, or are you 
going to have more or less a selfish interest to control it? And 
when I speak of a selfish interest I do not desire to criticize 
the banks in the least, because they are all human and so are 
we. The banker is interested in making dividends on the stock 
of his bank. The President, as the agent of all the people, is and 
will be interested in seeing that all the people of the United 
States who have to do with banks or not get a square deal. 
I would rather trust my President for equal justice than ‘the 
banks. 

Mr. POWERS, Mr. HELGESEN, Mr. MANAHAN, and Mr. 
GRAY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
HELGESEN] is recognized. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, I have been in hopes that 
I would have an opportunity of voting for a currency measure 
that would give us a better currency law than the one we now 
have. The present bill proposes a plan that might be very ac- 
ceptable to the people if it were somewhat amended. In my 
opinion there are some weaknesses and objections in the bill. 
Most of these I would be willing to accept, believing that Con- 
gress would correct them as rapidly as possible as they found 
the mistakes or errors in the law, but there is one feature in 
it that it seems to me is of such importance that I do not see how 
I can vote for the bill unless at the other end of the Capitol or 
here it shall be amended. I refer to the political character of 
the Federal reserve board. This bill makes it a political foot- 
ball. It throws into the political arena a political prize that 
has never been equaled in the history of the country. Now, 
what does this bill do? It appears that the terms of the two 
members of the Cabinet and the Comptroller of the Currency 
and one of the other four members that are to be appointed by 
the President shall expire with the expiration of the presiden- 
tial term. That means that the incoming administration will 
immediately have an opportunity to appoint a majority of the 
board. Now, you can readily see, my friends, if that is the 
case it would be a great political prize. You have said a great 
deal about the moneyed interests of the country being in poli- 
tics, and the Money Trust, so called, being in politics, and that 
they have even opposed your party at times. If you really be- 
lieve that, why do you offer this political prize that will entice 
these people to get into politics as they have never been in 
politics before? 

I have sent to the desk an amendment which will be read 
later, which provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be the only member of this board from the President’s Cabinet. 
Six men are to be appointed by the President outside of the 
Cabinet for terms of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, respectively ; 
after which they are to serve for 12 years. Now, if you will 
study it a minute you will find that it will be utterly impossible 
for any incoming President to appoint a majority of the board 
during its first term of office. In order to appoint a majority 
of that board he would have to be reelected, and if you do that 
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into law it would place the appointing of the entire seven 
members of this Federal reserve board in the hands of the 
President, and there would be no ex officio members of this 
board. 

Not only that, but my amendment provides that not more 
than three members of this Federal reserve board shall be mem- 
bers of any one political party. In other words, it would give 
the Democrats three members, the Republicans three members, 
and the Progressive, or Bull Moose, Party one member of this 
board; that is, as. long as the Bull Moose Party lives. 
[Laughter.] After it is dead, which will not be long hence, 
that one member could be transferred to the Prohibition Party 
or some other political organization. [Applause.] 

The argument has been made on the floor of this House that 
there is no danger of this board becoming a political machine; 
that it will be appointed mostly—a part of it—by the President 
of this great country; that the limelight of publicity will be 
upon the actions of this Federal reserve board, and for that 
reason its members can not afford to let politics enter at all 
into the transactions or doings of this particular Federal reserve 
board. 

Why, politics has entered into the transactions of every Presi- 
dent who has been in the White House. There never has been 
one there yet that has not attempted to serve his party, and 
there never will be one that will not attempt to serve the 
political party that put him in power. There is no politics in 
the official duties rendered by the postmasters anywhere over 
this great country, and yet for years the incoming administra- 
tions have turned out of office ali the postmasters all over the 
country differing from them politically and have put men in 
office of their own political persuasion. 

It is true, of course, that a good deal of that pernicious 
habit has been remedied by the Civil Service Commission and 
the laws that govern it; but at every opportunity which Presi- 
dent Taft and President Roosevelt had, they put into office 
postmasters of their own persuasion, and the present President 
exercises every opportunity that he has to put his friends in 
office as postmasters. There is no politics in the performance of 
duty by the postmasters in this country. Now, if politics enters 
into the appointing of postmasters all over this land, when post- 
masters have no political duties to perform, what do you sup- 
pose will enter into the appointment of this board and into the 
actions of this board—a board that has control of the national 
banks all over this great country? You say there will be no 
politics in it. You put up the plea that it is going to be non- 
partisan and nonpolitical; and yet, making that plea, you put on 
this board the Secretary of Agriculture, in accord with the ad- 
ministration of course, the Comptroller of the Currency, in ac- 
cord with the administration of course, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in accord with the administration of course, and 
ic will be in accord with the administration if the Republicans 
come into power. Then you provide that the four remaining 
members to be appointed by the President shall not belong to the 
same political organization. What is the use of that? What 
is the use of having that provision in the law, after you provide 
that the three members shall virtually be of the same political 
party? What is the use of dividing the four remaining mem- 
bers? Of what service can they be? Will that render it non- 
political? Why, gentlemen, these two members who are Re- 
publicans, or whoever they may be—of a different political per- 
suasion from the other two—will have nothing more to do in 
shaping the action of this Federal reserve board than the Re- 
publican members on the tariff conference committee are now 
having to do with the shaping of that measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa was recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, what is the status in regard 
to time? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are eight minutes remaining. The 
Chair could not know how each gentleman stood on the amend- 
ment, and therefore did not know whom to recognize; but the 
Chair did recognize each gentleman as he rose in his place to 
get recognition, especially those who had offered amendments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I will only occupy the 
attention of the committee for a moment. I regret to disagree 
with my friend from Minnesota [Mr. MANAHAN], who I know 
is a lawyer and a very good one, but he certainly forgot his law 
for a few moments when he compares the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the powers of this Federal 
reserve board. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
powers which are very broad in some directions and exceedingly 
limited in others. It can not make a final order of any kind 
except after a hearing at which the common carrier affected 
has an opportunity to present its case, and even after the order 
is made there is a provision for further hearing by a proceed- 
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ing in the nature of an appeal, although it is not called an 
appeal, to the Commerce Court or the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But only on questions of law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true, but the findings on ques- 
tions of fact can only be made after hearing and determination. 
This Federal reserve board is not to have any hearings; their 
decisions are ex parte and are to be final. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of say- 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Commission does make rulings 
without hearings. I know that to be true, that they have made 
many rulings without any hearings at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I said “final order”; they may make 
temporary orders which will only last for a certain number of 
days, but that is all. 

Mr. KINDEL. They can give consent to any proposition the 
Postmaster General will make in the parcel-post regulations. 
The law says that the order must be proposed by the Postmaster 
General and consented to by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which they did in the crazy-quilt order which we are now 
operating under. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies], who spoke a few moments ago, is always entertain- 
ing and generally accurate, but he is very inaccurate when he 
suggests that the only objection we on this side have to this bill 
lies in the fact that it originated in a caucus or that it finally 
received the seal of the caucus. On the contrary, there are 
some of us who object to it because it is, in our humble opinion, 
fundamentally wrong, because it contains provisions that are 
wrong in principle. , 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. DIES. I would like to ask if the gentleman has been 
converted recently to the so-called open caucus, or is he still in 
favor of the old Republican and Democratic idea of a conclave 
behind closed doors? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise to dis- 
cuss the matter of caucus, but I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that he has been bound by caucus more times in this one 
short session of Congress than I have been in the whole 18 years 
that I have been here. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
do not recall in my whole experience in this House but two occa- 
sions in which I have been in a binding caucus. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many of us on this side that oppose 
this bill because in our opinion it is fundamentally wrong, and 
one provision in the bill that is fundamentally wrong is the pro- 
vision before us. I shall support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, although it is not just the sort of an amend- 
ment I would have drawn. The fact in regard to the situation 
in my opinion is this: In the first place, the Federal reserve 
board has too much power in any event, and I should be com- 
pelled to vote against the bill, no matter how the provision was 
amended, if other provisions granting power to the Federal 
reserve board were not also amended. 

If the bill was to be amended so as to somewhat curtail the 
powers of the reserve board, so the powers would not be danger- 
ous if they were lodged in the proper nonpartisan hands, then 
I think the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
would be proper. 

On the other hand, if the bill were radically amended so as 
to largely curtail the power of the reserve board, give the re- 
serve banks more independence, and make some of the powers 
now lodged in the reserve board a matter of statute, then it 
would be entirely proper to have a board constituted somewhat 
as provided in this bill, excluding the Secretary of Agriculture, 
because he has not the time to give to these duties, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, because he has quite enough to do 
without these duties, and some of his other duties are not con- 
sistent with his duties as a member of the reserve board. If all 
this board had to do was to regulate the banks, was to exercise 
that proper supervision which the Government ought to hold 
over the banking institutions and the credit issues of the coun- 
try, then it would be entirely proper to have that sort of board 
provided for in this bill, except that in no case should the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who is an overburdened official, be on 
the board. But if the board is to have powers that amount to 
large control and even management, then the general interests 
of the country, the business interests of the country, the non- 
partisan and nonpolitical interests, should be represented on the 
board for the protection of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, which has 
already been reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MappeNn) there were—ayes 28, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. HEtcEsen, as follows: 


Amend, by striking out on page 18, lines 10 to 26, inclusive, and on 
page 19, lines 1 to 17, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 

“Spe, 11. That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which 
shall’consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall be ex officio a member, and six members chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In selecting the six appointive members of the Federal reserve 
board, not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one 
Federal reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of different geographical divisions of the country. The 
six members of the Federal reserve board chosen by the President and 
confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire time to the business of 
the Federal reserve board and shall each receive an annual salary of 
$10,000, together with an allowance for actual necessary traveling ex- 
penses. Of the members thus appointed by the President not more than 
three shall be of the same political party, and at least one shall be a 
person experienced in banking and one an agriculturalist. One shall be 
designated by the President to serve for 2, one for 4, one for 6, one 
for 8, one for 10, and one for 12 years, respectively, and thereafter each 
member so appointed shall serve for a term of 12 years unless sooner 
removed for cause by the President. Of the six persons thus appointed, 
one shall be designated by the President as manager and one as vice 
manager of the Federal reserve board. The manager of the Federal 
reserve board, subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Federal reserve board, shall be the active executive officer of 
the Federal reserve board.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 43, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Powers, as follows: 


Page 18, line 11, after the word ‘‘ members,” strike out “ including 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be members ex officio, and four 
members,” and insert in line16 the word “seven” for the word “ four ”’ ; 
and on page 19, line 5, strike out the word “two” and substitute the 
word “three” therefor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Dyer, as follows: 

Page 18, line 11, after the word “ of,” strike out “ seven” and insert 
* eleven.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Dyer, as follows: 


Page 18, line 15, after the word “ Senate,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, end add the following, to wit, “and four appointed by 
the President of the United States from a list composed of one from 
each district, chosen by the respective electors thereof; of the four 
appointed by the President from the list submitted by the electors one 
shall serve for two, one for four, one for six, and one for eight years, 
and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a term of eight 
years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the four members ap- 
y0inted by the President from the list submitted by the electors of the 
federal reserve banks a successor shall be appointed by the President 
from a new list of names prepared for that purpose to fill such vacancy, 
and when chosen shall bold office for the unexpired term of the member 
whose place he is expected to fill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Dyer, as follows: 


Page 19, line 4, after the word “the,” insert “four”; same line, 
strike out “ appointed’ and insert ‘‘ chosen”; also, on line 6, after the 
word “one,” add the words “ of whom.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the committee 
has no objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STarrorD) there were—ayes 53, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Dyer, as follows: 

Page 19, line 11, after the word “ cause,” strike out “ by the Presi- 
dent ’’ and insert “ by a vote of the majority of the board, with the ap- 
proval of the President.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Dyer, as follows: 


Page 19, line 15, after the word “ the,” strike out “ Secretary of the 
Treasury and board” and insert, after the word “ officer,” in line 16, the 
word “ thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Fow ter, as follows: 


Amend, page 19, line 19, after the word “to” at the end of the line, 
by inserting the word “their,” so that the sentence will read: “The 
Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannually upon the 
Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock, an assess- 
ment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses,” etc, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr, Chairman, I think the chairman of the 
committee has no objection to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 12. That the Federal reserve board hereinbefore established shall 
be authorized and empowered : 

(a) 'To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of 
each Federal reserve bank and to require such statements and reports 
as it may deem necessary. ‘The said board shall publish once each week 
a statement showing the condition of each Federal reserve bank and a 
consolidated statement for all Federal reserve banks. Such statements 
shall show in detail the assets and liabilities of the several institutions, 
single and combined, and shall furnish full information regarding the 
character of the lawful money held as reserve and the amount, nature, 
and maturities of the paper owned by Federal reserve banks. 

(b) To permit or require, in time of emergency, Federal reserve banks 
to rediscount the discounted ea ae of other Federal reserve banks, 
at least five members of the board being present when such action is 
taken and all present consenting to the requirement. The exercise of 
this compulsory rediscount power by the Federal reserve board shall be 
subject to an interest charge to the accommodated bank of not less than 
1 nor greater than 3 per cent above the higher of the rates prevailing 
in the districts immediately affected. 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods not to exceed 15 days) any and every re- 
serve requirement specified in this act: Provided, That it shall estab- 
lish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reserve require- 
ments of this act may be permitted to fall below the level hereinafter 
specified, such tax to be uniform in its application to all banks; but 
said board shall not suspend the reserve requirements with reference to 
Federal reserve notes. 

(d) To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations 
are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section 20 of this 
act; or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein situated as country banks at its discretion. 

(f) To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and, for cause 
stated in writing with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of 
said officials for incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such 
removal to be subject to approval by the President of the United States. 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

(h) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank and 
appoint a receiver therefor. 

‘ “e perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied 
n this act. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 21, lines 18 to 19, strike out the words “the several institu- 
tions” and insert in lieu thereof the words “such Federal reserve 
banks.” Page 22, lines 1 and 2, strike out the word “board” and 


may 


insert the words “ Federal reserve board.” o 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could not get 
unanimous consent-to limit debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto? We have not made much progress on 
this bill to-day, and I desire to avoid a night session if possible. 

Mr. MANN. How many amendments are to be offered on this 
side? Well, will the gentleman make his request to close 
debate on this section? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to submit a question which is per- 
tinent to the paragraph 

Mr. GLASS. I will be glad to answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that is as to the power vested in the 
Federal reserve board as carried under the subdivision B. 
The bill provides that the power of rediscount shall be at a 
rate not less than 1 or more than 3 per cent above the higher 
rate prevailing in the district. I wish to direct this inquiry 
to the chairman to ascertain from him who is to determine the 
special rate to be charged by the rediscount banks; whether 
the Federal reserve board or the rediscounting bank is to be 
given the power of fixing a rate between 1 and 3 per cent above 
the higher of the prevailing rate? 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal reserve board is to determine 
whether it is to be 1 per cent above the higher prevailing rate 
or whether it shall be 2 per cent or 3 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reading its phraseology, which you 
notice is rather vague in that particular, it says: 


The exercise of this compulsory rediscount power by the Federal 
reserve board shall be subject to an interest charge to the accommo- 
dated bank of not less than 1 nor greater than ° per cent above the 
higher of the rates prevailing in the districts immediately affected. 
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That is rather vague. Would the gentleman have any ob- 
jection, if it is his purpose to have the Federal reserve board 
fix the rediscount rete in each individual case, to accepting an 
amendment after the word “charge,” in line 5, as follows: 
“to be fixed by said board,” which would remove the ambiguity 
and make certain that the Federal reserve board is in each 
individual case to determine the rediscount rate or when this 
paper is to be rediscounted by the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. GLASS, I do not agree that it is vague. I think it is 
perfectly plain that the Federal reserve board alone can make 
the charge. 

Mr. MANN. Can not they rediscount paper without asking 
the Federal reserve board if everybody is agreeable? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia make a 
request? 

Mr. GLASS. There seems to be no desire to offer amend- 
ments on either side—— 

Mr. MANN. Several gentlemen wish to discuss the question. 
Make it 30 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed in 
30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending section and all 
amendments thereto be closed in 30 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia a question before debate begins. I call 
his attention to subdivision B. I desire to ask the gentleman 
what is meant by the word “tenor” ? The paragraph reads: 

To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal reserve 
notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

What is the real meaning of that word “ tenor” ? 

Mr. GLASS. It is simply a customary statutory expression. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does it mean that the board shall have the 
power to fix the inscription on the face of the notes and say 
what the notes shall carry in the way of words and figures? 

Mr. GLASS. No. As a matter of fact, the note provisions of 
the bill, section 17, on page 29, make explicit provision for that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to know what the word 
“tenor” means, 

Mr. MADDEN. It means character. 

Mr. GLASS. Frankly, I do not know what it means, except 
the usual statutory requirement. 

Mr. DIES. ‘“ Tenor” means tone. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say this to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. GLass]: That when the Aldrich-Vreeland currency 
bill went through the House it passed, as the gentleman knows, 
with great expedition. I think it was to the surprise of most 
of the Members of Congress that afterwards, when the new cur- 
rency came out, it had at the top, in the scroll, these words: 
“Secured by United States bonds and other securities.” The 
unexpected addition were the words “ other securities.” 

I want to know if this power in the subsection gives the right 
to the reserve board to fix the phraSes to go on these notes? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman certainly knows what the legal 
definition of the word “tenor” is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not. That is why I am asking. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that the gentleman could easily as- 
certain. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suggest that the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. WINGO] be permitted to answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Giass] yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GLASS. To anybody who. wants to answer. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is necessary to advise the 
gentleman from Kansas what the meaning of the word “tenor” 
is. If he wants my personal opinion about the practical appli- 
eation of this provision to these notes, I think it would mean, 
outside of the specific directions contained on page 29, providing 
that they “shall be the obligations of the Government,” and so 
forth, that it will give them the right to specify the language 
and the wording that is on the notes. But, of course, it must 
be subject to the provisions of the bill here. Of course, that is 
not strictly a technical definition of that word, but I think that 
is the way it would be applied to these notes. That is my 
individual opinion, of course. 

[Mr. DIES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Paragraph D seems to provide for issuing, regulating, 
and retiring the note issues provided for later in this bill. I 
desire to ascertain who is to sign these obligations, or how the 
holder or the person who receives one is to know that the 
Gevernment signature has been properly affixed? 



















































































































Mr. GLASS. That is exactly what the Federal reserve board 
will do. 

Mr. SWITZER. My question is, Who will sign these obliga- 
tions in the shape of notes? Are they United States notes? 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal reserve board will itself prescribe 
the form. 

Mr. SWITZER. That is not if. Who will sign them? 

Mr. GLASS. That will depend on whom the Federal reserve 
board commits that authority to. 

Mr. SWITZER. Do I understand that some member of the 
Federal reserve board shall sign them? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know what the gentleman understands, 
but that officer of the Goverrment to whom that power shall 
be committed by the regulations of the Federal reserve board 
under that section D will sign them, presumably the Treasurer’ 
of the United States and the Register. 

Mr. SWITZER. Should not the Secretary of the Treasury 
or somebody designated by Congress sign an obligation—sign 
something purporting to be an obligation of the United States? 

Mr. GLASS. We have committed that power to the Federal 
reserve board. 

Mr. SWITZER. And it will be whoever the Federal reserve 
board shall designate? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Well, are these United States notes? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the gentleman has read the bill. If he 
reads the new provision of the bill he will see precisely what 
they are. They are Federal reserve notes and they are obli- 
gations of the Government and they are to be taken care of by 
the banks. 

Mr. SWITZER. Heretofore when provision has been made 
to issue United States notes there vas an express provision of 
the law requiring the Secretary of the Treasury or the Register 
to sign them, and if they did not sign it authorized some other 
person to. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, we have proceeded in a little different 
way. We have conferred the authority on the Federal reserve 
board as to what shall be the form and tenor of the notes. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman does not know whom the 
Federal reserve board will finally authorize to sign these obli- 
gations? 

Mr. GLASS. No. You will find that out later. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this is another example of the 
indefinite but very great variety of powers conferred upon the 
Federal reserve board. If one could find anywhere in this bill a 
list of the powers conferred upon the Federal reserve board it 
would be in section 12. A number are mentioned here, but 
they are not classified, they are arranged in no order; but at 
the end of the miscellaneous list there is this statement, con- 
tinuing the beginning of the sentence in the first part of the 
paragraph, “ That the Federal reserve board hereinbefore estab- 
lished shall be authorized and empowered to perform the duties, 
functions, or services specified or implied in this act.” 

The way to enable a reader of the bill to understand what are 
the powers of the Federal reserve board would be to classify 
them. In the report of the committee there is a long list of 
between 40 and 50 miscellaneous powers, but they are not classi- 
fied nor arranged according to any order. In order to attempt 
briefly such a classification we may take up first the powers of 
the board to deal with the organization of the banks. They elect 
three of the nine directors and may dismiss them. They elect 
the president of the Federal reserve bank and may dismiss him 
at pleasure without notice. They may dismiss three more of 
the nine directors. They may, upon written charges, with the 
approval of the President, dismiss the officials of the Federal 
reserve banks. That is, they control six of the nine directors 
and all of the officials of every one of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will if I get through before my five minutes 
elapse. They control the whole organization of each one of the 
Federal reserve banks. In the second place they control the 
operation of those banks. No rate of discount can be fixed 
by the Federal reserve banks that is not subject to the determi- 
nation and review of the Federal reserve board, which is re- 
quired to review and determine the rate of discount which each 
Federal reserve bank must suggest and submit to the Federal 
reserve board at least once each week. 

In addition to that they may shift the reserve from one bank 
to another. They may compel one bank to rediscount the notes 
of another, binding the 12 banks together so closely that the 
identity of each one of them is lost and the real bank is in 
Washington, controlled by the seven directors of the central 
bank with 12 branches, which in turn are permitted to have 
several branches. So much for the control of that Federal 
reserve board in the operation of the bank. 
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In the third place the Federal reserve board controls legisla- 
tion, as we bave just seen. The question asked by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Switzer] has brought out the fact that the 
committee does not know who will sign the notes that are to be 
sent out until the Federal reserve board legislates on that 
point. The committee does not know under what terms State 
banks and banking associations and trust companies may come 
in until the Federal reserve board has made the by-laws con- 
trolling that matter. 

The committee and the Congress can not know what rate of 
taxation on the Federal reserve notes, what rate of taxation 
on the capital stock for the support of the operations of the 
reserve board, may be imposed upon these Federal reserve banks 
until the Federal reserve board legislates on those questions. 
We have deiegated to this board of seven men the power of 
Congress to make laws for the control of these banks. We are 
surrendering our law-making power to the seven men on the 
Federal reserve board, who are the seven appointees of the 
President, and whichever party is in power will have political 
control of the banks. In the fourth place, it seems to me that 
the greatest danger in the political character of the board is 
not merely the fact that the party in power will control the 
national banking system. We must consider the further fact 
that this bill may render the national banking system so unat- 
tractive that a very large number of the banks of the country 
will not come in, but will remain out and set up another banking 
system. There is real danger that this other banking system 
will be tempted to go into politics to prevent the rival banking 
system from controlling it. The big banks will go into politics 
under the operations of this bill, if they do what the bill tempts 
them to do, in a fashion that they have never done before. The 
bill gives the party in power control over the national-bank 
system, and it gives the banks outside of the system every in- 
ducement to go into politics to control that system. And those 
are the big investment banks, the big promotion banks that 
float the great loans. They will have small inducement to come 
under the operation of this bill, because it provides a system 
of commercial banking, not of investment banking. There are 
dangers in this bill that we could see more plainly if the com- 
mittee had only classified and arranged in orderly fashion the 
enormous, the immeasurable powers conferred on the Federal 
reserve board. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared several 
amendments to this section, but I shall not offer them. Asa 
matter of fact, I am getting rather weary of offering and voting 
for amendments with the knowledge that there is no possibility 
of any of them being adopted. In fact, it is hardly worth while 
for one to discuss the provisions of the bill; and I for one 
should not do it, if I did not feel it a duty to call attention to 
some of the multitude of errors which the bill contains. 

As I said a moment ago, the Federal reserve board under the 
bill has, in my opinion, too much power, no matter how it shall 
be constituted. There are a number of powers granted to the 
Federal board that ought not to be granted to any body of men 
anywhere. The powers of the Federal board, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. TempLe] has remarked, is scattered all 
through the bill. Only a few are enumerated in this section. 
But, take them all together, they make the Federal reserve 
board the greatest central banking institution in the world, with 
12 branches. A gentleman on the other side a moment ago said 
there were 12 central banks. There is only 1, and its name is 
the Federal reserve board, and its Poo Bah is the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that Secretary and that board are granted 
powers that no body of men should ever be granted. 

Some of the powers granted to the Federal board should be 
left with the Federal reserve banks, and some of the powers 
granted to the board should be clearly stated in legislation and 
not placed in the discre‘ion of any body of men. 

If the bill were so amended that the powers of the board re- 
lated only to the proper regulation of the issue of the currency 
and of the banking business of this country, there would be no 
objection to having a board all appointed by the President, with 
such changes in the pivvisions in regard to appointment as have 


been suggested, so that no one President could appoint all 
the board and control it. If we are going further than 


that and leave anything like the powers granted by this bill 
in the hands of a board that can not escape the temptation 
to use them for partisan purposes, we make a great mistake. 
The only way to take the board out of politics is to give the 
people of the country, the people who own the deposits of the 
banks, the people who are stockholders of the banks, an oppor- 
tunity to name at least a minority of the board—not necessarily 
bankers; I should not have them bankers, but men represent- 
ing the business of the country—as an equalizing and steadying 
force upon te board. 


lish a great central bank under political control. 





The sections of the bill we are now considering reaily estab- 
I am one of 
those who believe that such a bank would in. the long run be a 
greater menace to the country, its prosperity, and the liberties 


of the people than such a bank largely or wholly under private 


control. The mistake lies first in granting to any body of men 
the broad powers, the dangerous authority which this bil! 
grants. If we remedy that feature of the bill, the question of 
the character of the board is not so important a one. I believe 
that in another body the powers of the reserve board will be 
largely curtailed and that provisions will be adopted to have 
the board representative in character and, as far as possible, 
nonpartisan. If that is not done, we shall have more trouble 
through political control or attempt to control the finances of 
the country than gentlemen now dream of. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


Sec. 13. There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which 
shall consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts. 
Each Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually 
select from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, 
who shall receive no compensation for his services, but ue be reim- 
bursed for actual ene, expenses. The meetings of said advisor 
council shall be held at Washington, D. C., at least four times each 
year, and oftener if called by the Federal reserve board. The council 
may select its own officers and adopt its own methods of procedure, 
and a majority of its members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. Vacancies in the council shall be filled by the respec- 
tive reserve banks, and members selected to fill vacancies shall serve 
for the unexpired term. 


The Federal advisory council shall have power (1) to meet and 
confer directly with the Federal reserve board on general business 
conditions; (2) to make oral or written representations concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) to call for complete 
information and to make recommendations in regard to discount rates, 
rediscount business, note issues, reserve conditions in the various dis- 
tricts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, 
open-market operations by said banks, and the general affairs of the 
reserve banking system, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, if there is no material amend- 
ment to be offered to this section, I shall ask to close debate., 

Mr. GRAY. I request five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment but 
not a material one. I would not have the temerity to offer a 
material amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks that all 
debate on the section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAY. I would like to have five minutes on this section. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman propose to offer an amend- 
ment, because I want to call attention of the committee to the 
fact that we have made little progress on the bill to-day, and 
we have consumed nearly the whole day. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not intend to offer an amendment, but I 
would like to speak on the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Insert after the word “council,” line 21, page 23, the fol- 
lowing: “To hold office during the calendar year.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a minor amendment, which I think the 
chairman of the committee will accept, because there is no pro- 
vision stating the term for which the members of the advisory 
council will hold office. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; it says they shall be annually elected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; annually elected by the 12 or more 
reserve banks, and each might elect at a different period, ana 
there would be no definiteness as to the term. In the last 
clause of this paragraph it is provided that “ vacancies in the 
council shall be filled by the respective reserve banks and 
members selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired 
term.” 

Mr. GLASS. 
that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. “Shall annually select?” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; but it may be on the ist of July 
or the 1st of May. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall make no objection to 


To hold office how long? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To hold office during the calendar year. 

Mr. MANN. Then if they do not elect on the day men- 
tioned they would not hold over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They shall annval'y hold an election ac- 
cording to this phraseology. 

Mr. MANN. They shall be selecred annually, and I take 
it that they would hold until their successors were selected and 
qualified. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. But that can easily be remedied by pro- 
viding that they hold until their successors are selected. 

Mr. GLASS. So that the gentleman is about as crude in his 
amendment as he intimated the paragraph was in its construc- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I think the chairman of the commit- 
tee when he accepted the amendment agreed that there should 
be some definiteness of terms. Merely providing for an annual 
election does not make any definiteness. of terms. 

Mr. GLASS. I think that means that each member shall 
serve for one year when he is selected for one year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then what objection is there to limit the 
term for one calendar year? 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] made 
the objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The objection would lie as much against 
the phraseology in the bill without as with the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Illinois did not seem to 
think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I shall submit the amend- 
ment. It is a matter of indifference to me whether it be ac- 
cepted or not. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 21, after “ council,” insert: “To hold office during the 
calendar year.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the amendment be 
referred to the committee, so that we may consider it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very glad to withdraw it for that 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the proposed amend- 
ment will be referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Chairman, that is impossible. The gen- 
tleman has withdrawn his amendment. This Committee of the 
Whole has no power to refer an amendment to another com- 
mittee. 


The CHAIRMAN. Then, without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
REDISCOUNTS. 


Sec. 14. That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
stcekholders, or, solely for exchange purposes, from other Federal re- 
serve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank 
notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, 
payable upon presentation. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange aris out of commercial 
transactions; that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which have been used, or may be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
reserve board to have the right to determine or define the character of 
the paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this act; but 
such definition shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn for the 
purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities, nor shall anything herein contained be construed to prohibit 
such notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural prod- 
uets, or other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such 
discount. Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 
paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 90 days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may diseount the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having a 
maturity of more than 60 and not more than 120 days, when its own 
cash reserve exceeds 334 per cent of its total outstanding demand lia- 
bilities exclusive of its outstanding Federal reserve notes by an amount 
to be fixed by the Federal reserve board; but not more than 50 per cent 
of the total paper so discounted for any member bank shall have a 
maturity of more than 90 days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances of such banks which are based on the ex- 
portation or importation of goods and which mature in not more than 
six months and bear the signature of at least one member bank in addi- 
tion to that of the acceptor. The amount so discounted shall at no time 
exceed one-half the capital ef the bank for which the rediscounts are 
made. 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or in- 
dorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted 
for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired 
eapital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not apply 
to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values. 

Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it having not more than six months sight to run 
and growing out of transactions involving the importation or exporta- 
tion of soos i but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal 
at any time in the aggregate to more than one-half the face value of its 
paid-up and unimpaired capital. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 24, line 19, strike out the words “of these stockholders” and 
insert the words “ member banks.” : 

Page 25, line 7, strike out the semicolon and insert a comma. 

Page 25, line 9, strike out the comma and insert a semicolon. 

Page 26, line 10, after the word “ capital,” insert the word “ stock,” 


Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 18, strike out all of lines 18 to inclusive, and insert: 

“ Sec. 14. That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any mem- 
ber bank deposits of current funds in lawful money, national bank 
notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, 
payable upon presentation; or, solely for exchange purposes, may re- 
ceive from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in 
lawful money, national bank notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent 
banks, payable upon presentation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman please 
state the reason for that amendment? 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, the part sought to be stricken 
out by the amendment was in the bill prior to certain changes 
that were made concerning Federal reserve notes. That change 
is a tax of 10 per cent for every dollar of Federal reserve notes 
that one Federal reserve bank may issue which may have been 
issued by another Federal reserve bank. In other words, the 
Federal reserve banks may do nothing with the notes of an- 
other Federal reserve bank but send them baek for collection 
through the clearing house or retire the paper put up with the 
Federal reserve agent, and this provision, as it stands now in 
the bill, allows the Federal reserve banks to receive deposits 
from other Federal reserve banks, for exchange purposes only, 
of Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is this to carry out further the proposition that 
when a Federal reserve note goes to a Federal reserve bank it 
is to be canceled there? 

Mr. KORBLY. It is to compel a Federal reserve bank that 
gets a note coming from another Federal reserve bank to send 
it back for collection or redemption. . 

Mr. MANN.. As I understand the bill—if I am incorrect, I 
would be glad to be informed—when one of the Federal reserve 
notes comes into one of the Federal reserve banks it is not to 
be paid out again. 

Mr. KORBLY. If it is issued by another reserve bank, it is 
not to be paid out. 

Mr. MANN. If it is issued by the bank itself, it is not to be 
paid out. 

Mr. KORBLY. I do not so understand it. When it comes 
back to the bank that issues it, it becomes a mere nullity or 
loses its vitality. The tax of 10 per cent 

Mr. MANN. Well, the tax of 10 per cent will prevent it ever 
being done; I presume that is what it is for. 

Mr. KORBLY. If the notes of Federal reserve bank B come 
into possession of Federal reserve bank A, Federal reserve 
bank A can not utter or issue those notes except upon pain of 10 
per cent tax on every dollar’s worth. 

Mr. MANN. So it ean not be paid out again? 

Mr. KORBLY. It can not be paid out by bank A, but the 
note issued by bank B, when it gets back into the till of bank 
B may be paid over the counter, and there is no reason why 
bank B should not issue it again. 

Mr. MANN. Can bank A, when it gets a note in of bank B, 
transmit that note to bank B? 

Mr. KORBLY. It is required so to do under the terms of 
this bill, 

Mr. MANN. To be paid out again by bank B? 

Mr. KORBLY. Whatever bank B does I can not undertake 
to say. They may issue it again if they desire. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed this bill had the one good fea- 
ture in it that when these notes were issued as a matter of 
elastic currency and were used and came back to the bank that 
they were to be canceled; without that the bill is simply a bill 
of extraordinary inflation. 

Mr. KORBLY. I think the gentleman from Illinois is very 
much mistaken if he believes that the fact the bank may again 
utter the note which comes back to it for collection or redemp- 
tion in any wise limits the elasticity of that sort of currency. 
We had a bank out in Indiana as early as 1834 that had a cur- 
rency as perfectly elastic as this country has ever had experi- 
ence with. 

Mr. MANN. One of the greatest inflations, too. 

Mr. KORBLY. No; the gentleman is mistaken. No; it was 
not an inflation. That Indiana bank has been praised by all 
scientific writers in the United States and some who are not 
in the United States. This bill does not go to the extent of pro- 
viding for canceling notes as soon as they come back to the 
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bank which issued them. When the bank’s notes come back to 
its counter and are paid by the bank or redeemed they no 
longer have vitality until the notes are put out over the counter 
again, and then they get vitality. 

Mr. MANN. None have vitality until they are put out over 
the counter. 

Mr. KORBLY. If, for instance, a note comes from bank A 
and gets into the possession of bank B, it may not be uttered by 
bank B, but must be sent back to bank A for collection. 

Mr. MANN. Then it does not amount to anything at all. If 
the note is sent back, as the gentleman says, to bank A, if bank 
A can put out the same note, it does not amount to anything 
at all. 

Mr. KORBLY. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
saying it does not amount to anything. 

Mr. MANN. 
without regard to the amount of money in circulation; pure in- 
flation. 

Mr. KORBLY. It is just as much out of circulation when it 
gets back to the bank that first issues it as if it had never been 
in existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KORBLY. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to be clear on this provision. If 
bank A issues one of these notes and it comes back to bank A, 
is that the end of the life of the note? 

Mr. KORBLY. No. This is to be a somewhat expensive in- 
strument, so far as its engraving is concerned, and to treat it 
as the Bank of England treats its notes would be perhaps ex- 
pensive and unnecessary. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have got that settled in my mind, and 
now I want to know this. ° 

Mr. KORBLY. Just a minute. I want the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] if I may have it. I would 
like to say to him that the fact the Bank of England cancels 
the notes of the Bank of England as soon as they come back to 
the bank for redemption or payment does not give elasticity to 
the Bank of England notes. Elasticity is one of the qualities 
the Bank of England note does not possess. 

Mr. MANN. It is the cancellation of the note that prevents 
infiation. It is impossible to have elasticity and inflation to- 
gether. 

Mr. KORBLY. Does the gentleman contend for a minute that 
the Bank of England, because it cancels one note and may im- 
mediately print another one to take its place, changes the situa- 
tion or the essence of it? 

Mr. MANN. I am not discussing the question of the Bank of 
England, because I am not sufficiently informed in regard to it. 
I think the gentleman is as much mistaken about the Bank of 
England as he is of what this bill provides. I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken about what the bill provides. 

Mr. KORBLY. I not only think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is mistaken; I know he is mistaken. I never was more cer- 
tain of a thing in my life than I am of the fact that what I 
am saying here now is sound and correct in every particular, 
and I think the gentlemen of the Banking Committee on that 
side of the House will corroborate me. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether the gentleman from In- 
diana is mistaken or not. I think he is. If he is not mistaken, 
then other gentlemen on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with whom I have talked do not know what is in the bill. 
A number have explained to me that it meant cancellation of 
these notes when they came back to the Federal reserve bank. 
Now, the gentleman says it does not mean anything when it 
says that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
question? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman answered that when one of 
these notes came back to the issuing bank it could be again put 
out. Now, if bank B issues the note and it comes to bank A 
in the course of business, then it can not be put out again by 
bank A, but is returned to bank B? 

Mr. KORBLY. It can be put out by bank A if bank A is 
willing to pay the penalty, but that penalty is so great it prob- 
ably will not do it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What I want to know finally is this: 
Wh:t does the gentleman’s amendment do in regard to those 
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two propositions? 
mitted here. 

Mr. KORBLY. The amendment I have submitted here simply 
takes away from one Federal reserve bank the right to receive 
from another Federal reserve bunk, for exchange purposes, a 
deposit of Federal reserve notes, and it does not do anything 
else. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
please? 

Mr. KORBLY. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it not true that these notes can not be 
kept afloat at all unless there is rediscounted paper behind 
them? 

Mr, GLASS. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Now, whether that is put out for another bill 
or not, it makes no difference provided the rediscounted paper 
is behind it? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman please tell me where the 
compulsory retirement part of this bill is? I am afraid of infla- 
tion. I am afraid there is no power to take this money out of 
circulation after it is put in. 

Mr. KORBLY. You need not be afraid of inflation. Any 
bank note that is based upon commercial paper can not lead to 
inflation. 

Mr. BUTLER. 


I refer to the amendment you have sub- 


I understand it, 
Will the gentleman answer me a question, 


It can not do it? 

Mr. KORBLY. Certainly not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought this bill provided for the retire- 
ment of the note when it reached the bank that issued it. As 
I understand the gentleman’s explanation, it does not. 

Mr. KORBLY. On page 31, line 13, you find this language: 

No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so 
paid out. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
issue? 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that the note is 
automatically retired at the maturity of the commercial paper 
behind it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Burnett). The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Korsty] has expired. 

_Mr. TRIBBLE. This is the most important section in this 
bill. It regulates the method of making more elastic the cur- 
rency. One paragraph I will insert in the Recorp, to wit: 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions ; that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which have been used, or may be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
reserve board to have the right to determine or define the character 
of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this 
act, but such definition shall not include notes or bills issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other 
investment securities; nor shall anything herein contained be con- 
strued to prohibit such notes and bills of exchange. secured by staple 
agricultural products or other goods, wares, or merchandise from being 
eligible for such discount. Notes and bills admitted to discount under the 
terms of this paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 90 days. 

It is claimed by the friends of this bill that it will make our 
currency system more responsive to the demands of commerce 
and trade. When conditions are favorable the money of the 
country freely circulates, but when an alarm is sounded bank 
deposits are withdrawn from the bank, the money lender calls 
in his coin. and everybody becomes panic-stricken and money is 
concealed in safety vaults, chimney corners, in socks, in bed- 
ticking, and any place conceived to be a place of safety and 
concealment. This causes a contraction of the currency, fol- 
lowed by panic and periods of hard times. This bill hopes to 
relieve that situation by establishing a chain of banks con- 
trolled by the Government, with power to issue Government notes. 
commonly known as money. In short, it proposes to relieve 
the situation by authorizing the Federal reserve bank to issue 
money to a member bank on security furnished by such member 
bank and properly indorsed by a member bank. If a citizen 
seeks a loan of a member bank and furnishes good security, the 
bank can not say to him, ‘‘ We have no money; our funds are 
out,” because the bank can indorse the security offered and go 
to the reserve bank and get a new issue of money to take the 
place of the money desired by the customer of the bank. 

This section also includes the amendment making eligible as 
security certain staple agricultural products about which so 
much has been said. Many amendments were offered in the 
egaucus on this question, and finally an amendment was agreed 
apon which is embodied in this section. There was much 
wrangling over the proposition, as everybody knows, and there 
was much stated in the newspapers about it. I offered an 
amendment in the caucus—in substance the amendment adopted 
by the caucus. I discussed my amendment privately with the 
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chairman of this committee after the adjournment of the caucus 
one afternoon, and the chairman of the committee stated at that 
time that he desired to remove the cloud from this section as to 
agricultural securities. He read the amendment I submitted, 
and I suggested to him that he prepare an amendment during 
the night that would cover the subject entirely and offer it on 
the following morning and let the same be backed by the approval 
of the committee; and I said to him that I hoped it would be 
satisfactory to all of the Members who were offering amend- 
ments of this character. He drew this amendment and presented 
it the next morning. 

The committee amendment, prepared as I suggested, was sub- 
mitted to the caucus. My colleagues from Georgia were solidly 
for an agricultural amendment to this bill, and they were all 
interested in the adoption of such amendment. It was submit- 
ted to the various gentlemen in the caucus who were advocating 
an agricultural amendment, and it was agreed upon. Before 
the amendment was submitted I presented and read the amend- 
ment to the caucus, so that all could study it. The chairman 
of the committee brought the amendment in and introduced it 
the second day after I read it to the caucus, and it was accepted 
without resistance. It may not be perfect, but it was the best 
we could get through the caucus after many days of contest 
over the question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 5 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from Georgia is familiar with 
this subject. Will he state what, in his Judgment, will be the 
effect of the language to which he has referred—the language 
of the bill on page 25, lines 11 to 13? That language is— 

Nor shall anything herein contained be construed to prohibit such 
notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products or 
— goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such dis- 
count. 

How does that change the original bill, if it changes it at all? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. It makes certain staple agricultural prod- 
ucts such as cotton eligible to rediscount., It removes the ques- 
tion of discrimination in the bill against this class of security. 
It is’ contended by some gentlemen that it has not changed the 
original bill as much ag it should, but it seems clear to me. It 
changes materially the original draft of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The Chairman of the committee in construing 
this section said there was doubt about it, and gave his opinion 
that if the bill stood as it was originally written, agricultural 
products might be construed to mean a gambling transaction if 
those products were held for a higher price. He made that state- 
ment in construing the bill, but welcomed an amendment to it. 
There were others who did not welcome an amendment to it. 

I will state to the gentleman, if I have time, what it means. 
It is this: If John Smith goes into a bank and offers Mr. WILLIS 
as security to his note for $100 and passes it into the local 
member bank, and the local bank furnishes him $100 on that 
note, the member bank can take the note of John Smith, in- 
dorsed by WILLIS, and by indersing same and becoming responsi- 
ble for the payment of same rediscount the note at the Federal 
reserve bank, and thereby secure $100 new money to take the 
place of amount loaned John Smith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TRIBBLH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Continuing to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, if John Smith should go to iis local bank and offer his note 
for $100 and offer to put up as collateral 10 bales of cotton worth 
$700, it would make no difference whether that cotton was rep- 
resented by a warehouse receipt, a mortgage, or any kind of 
transfer or lien, the reserve bank would refuse, under the bill as 
originally drawn, to take his note thus secured by cotton collat- 
eral and rediscount, as it did in the first illustration, where John 
Smith’s note was only secured by personal indorsement of WILLIs. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. What provision is there in the original bill 
under which the bank would be required to refuse such a note? 
I am trying to find out how this amendment changed anything 
in the bill. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The bill now specifically provides that they 
shall not discriminate against agricultural products when the 
note is accepted by the member bank and indorsed by the mem- 
ber bank secured by staple agricultural products. If you will 
compare the original bill with the section before you, you will 
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see the original bill did not make that provision. It did not 
provide at all for notes secured by agricultural products being 
subject to rediscount. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree entirely with the gentleman. The 
provision immediately preceding this, commencing on line 4, 
says that the Federal reserve board shall have the right to de- 
termine or define the character of the paper that is offered for 
discount. Now the gentleman will see that they can not make 
any rule against the discounting of agricultural paper. ° So it 
takes away from the board the power to exclude agricultural 
paper from discount. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes; the amendment divested the board of 
this power. The bill provides that no paper founded on any 
gambling transaction can be rediscounted. Now, if the bill had 
passed as it was first written, if the board had decided that 
the holding of cotton or any other agricultural product for a 
higher price was a gambling transaction, the paper could not 
have been rediscounted at the reserve bank. The meaning of 
the original bill was so construed by several members of the 
committee who had studied the question and prepared the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. One question. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to know how they would ascer- 
tain the fact that this commodity was held for a higher price 
when the paper was issued? How would they investigate that? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Of course, you would have to interrogate 
the man who presented his note at the bank counter and ask him 
for what purpose his cotton, his corn, or wheat was being held. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he could tell you what he liked, could 
he not? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. 
about that. 

Mr. SWITZER. 


Certainly ; he could tell you what he pleased 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I decline to yield further. My time is nearly 
exhausted. The southern Members insisted that this section 
should be amended. Why, Mr. Chairman, it is known to every- 
one that cotton is the very best collateral that can be offered as 
security. There is no better collateral. It ranks with gold. 

In the early days of this Republic, when the prosperous sec- 
tion of the Union was in the South, the cornerstone of that 
prosperity was cotton; the validity of cotton as a collateral 
and as a security to obtain money was not questioned then; 
in the days of the struggle between the States, when we con- 
tested for the supremacy, the validity of cotton as a security 
and as collateral was not questioned then; in the days of 
reconstruction following the war, when there was fluctua- 
tion of the currency, and at a period when the legal-tender 
notes of the United States went down to 65 per cent, the 
validity of cotton as a security to obtain money was not ques- 
tioned then. It has never been questioned heretofore. The 
South has stood by the Democratic Party in season and out of 
season, and I am happy to stand here before you and announce 
that the caucus of Democrats has settled this question and 
the Democracy of the country stands for the validity of cotton 
security, and I appeal to the Republican side of this House not to 
attempt to discriminate against this great section of the Union 
in the currency bill that will soon go to the country, passed by 
Congress and approved by the administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, there may be some confusion 
arising out of the questions asked by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois with reference to this note issue. I wish to say that the 
bill does provide an elastic note issue, but I do not want at this 
time to explain the provisions of that section. When we reach 
that section I think we can prove to the satisfaction of every- 
body that this is an elastic note issue. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We want to hear that explanation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment already pending, 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Korstry], a com- 
mittee amendment. The question is on that committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following further 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


an 


Page 25, line 4, after the word “ purposes,” strike out the rest of the 
line and all of the following lines down to and including the word 
“ discount,” in line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The Federal board to have the right to determine or define the 
character of the paper that is eligible for discount, within the meaning 
of this act; nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit such 
notes or bills of exchange, secured by stable agricultural products or 
other goods, wares, or merchandise, from being eligible for such discount ; 
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but such definition shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying on trade in stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
transposes two clauses and does not change the meaning of the 
bill at all. It simply makes it more grammatical and clear 
and is unanimously reported from the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. -BULKLEY. I will. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to propound to the gentleman from 
Ohio the same inquiry I made of the gentleman from Georgia. 
In the judgment of my colleague, how does this language in 
lines 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, supposed to relate to the extension of 
agricultural credits, change or affect the bill as it stood be- 
fore that famous amendment was inserted? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not think it changes it materially, but 
it makes the meaning more apparent. 

Mr. WILLIS. One more question. What does the statement 
‘staple agricultural products,” as used in the bill, mean? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The products of agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the gentleman think the language is suf- 
ficiently accurate to define the use in a great measure of this 
kind? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; because the security is a matter that 
will be determined by the individual member bank. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the member bank is to settle it, what does 
it amount to by saying it may base it on staple agricultural 
products? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not think it means very much, but 
some Members think it makes it more clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to get the gentleman’s idea. Does he regard 
the language “staple agricultural products” as permissive on 
the Federal board in rediscounting, or mandatory? Is it an 
order or simply saying you may do so if you desire? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The language was inserted for the purpose 
of making it clear that the Federal reserve board should not be 
precluded from accepting paper so secured. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If it so desired. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; but if the paper is drawn against 
actual agricultural, industrial, or commercial transactions my 
interpretation would be that the Federal reserve board could not 
refuse to make it eligible for rediscount, because the only dis- 
cretion they have in the matter is within the meaning of the 
act, and the act says paper drawn against such transactions 
shall be rediscountable. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has changed this section in 
putting one phrase below the other. Would it be possible under 
this bill, as he has changed it, for a cotton raiser to take his 
cotton warehouse receipt to the bank, borrow money on it, and 
have it rediscounted? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Even if he said that he wanted the money 
for the purpose of holding the cotton until it might bring a 
higher price? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The gentleman will notice that the bill pro- 
vides that notes and bills are rediscountable if issued or drawn 
for agricultural purposes or “ the proceeds of which may be used 
for such purposes.” It is quite conceivable that the grower of 
the cotton might bring to the warehouse a certain amount of 
cotton and borrow money against a warehouse receipt for the 
purpose of paying the cost of producing that cotton. Then the 
proceeds of the paper having been used for agricultural pur- 
poses, it would be immaterial whether or not he negotiated the 
loan to carry the cotton. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. 
yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I notice the last paragraph of this sec- 
tion provides for national banks accepting bills of exchange 
drawn for transactions involving importation and exportation 
of goods. I would like to know whether that means foreign or 
domestic transactions? 

Mr. BULKLEY. It means foreign transactions. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. So that when a person would ship 
alfalfa from one State to another a bill of exchange drawn 
upon it could not be cashed by a national bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The words “ exportation and importation ” 
refer to foreign exportation and importation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] is in error in saying that this is 
a unanimous report of the committee. I had intended to offer 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


as a substitute amendment the amendment I offered in the 
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committee, but I doubt whether it would be in keeping with the 


proprieties, and I shall not do it; but in order that I may not 
be misunderstood and to keep the record straight I will rea@ 
my amendment, which provides such a change, as the provision 
would read as follows: 

The Federal reserve board to have the right to determine or define 
the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the meanin 
of this act, but such definition shall not exclude such notes or bills 9 
exchange secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, 
or merchandise, nor include notes or bills issued or drawn for the pur 
pose of trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities. 

I preferred my amendment. I preferred it, first, from the 
standpoint of phraseology, and, next, because I believe that is 
what the Democratic caucus intended, and I am always in favor 
of saying exactly what I mean. The more I study it the more 


firmly convinced I am that the adoption of the amendment did — 


not change the bill in one single respect; but the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Wits] is mistaken when he says that under 
the bill as it reads the judgment of the member bank at last 
controls. He is wrong about that. That is what I contend 
should be the provision of the bill. I contend that the paper 
that is taken by the country banks of the South, secured by 
cotton or other staple agricultural products, upon being indorsed 
by the country bank should be eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the gentleman does not believe it is 
under this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret that I have not time to yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. I do not think this Federal reserve 
board should have the right to determine what the class of 
security should be. I think it is the duty of the Federal reserve 
board to exercise a general oversight so as to see at all times 
that the paper that is rediscounted by the reserve banks is 
based upon bona fide commercial, agricultural, or industrial 
transactions, but they should not be given the right to exclude 
notes given by farmers and secured by their products. I be- 
lieve you can trust the conservative banker to pass on the se- 
curity, and when that banker puts the whole assets of his bank 
behind the paper by its indorsement, and it is given for a legiti- 
mate purpose. I thfnk it should be eligible for rediscount. 
Under this provision as it now stands I believe it simply leaves 
to the Federal reserve board the right to determine it. I do 
not think they should have a right to exclude it. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe in accepting the decision of the common 
council of my party. I am a Democrat and bow to the will of 
the majority. My Democratic colleagues think that I am wrong 
in my contention and have decided against me in the party 
caucus by a majority vote, and I would be a very presumptuous 
young man if I wanted to put my judgment against the judg- 
ment of my party, and I shall not do it; but I want to say this 
much in conclusion—— 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? . 

Mr. WINGO. I regret I have not the time to yield now. I 
have no patience with the man who says the cotton farmer of 
the South is a gambler simply because he wants to hold his 
cotton for a better price when he finds that the cotton market 
has been juggled by the gamblers and has been borne down to 
a price below the cost of production. 

Why should he not be permitted to hold his cotton if he 
wishes? It is his property, the product of his labor, and he 
has a right to do with it as he pleases. If he wishes to store it 
and hold it for a better price, and goes to his local bank and bor- 
rows money on it to meet his debts, it is a legitimate loan and 
not a speculative one, as has been contended by some. I say 
that note secured by cotton, when indorsed by the holding bank, 
is good paper, and should be eligible to rediscount at the reserve 
bank, and I have no patience with those who wish to outlaw 
this paper and close the door of the Government bank in the 
face of the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I admire the clearness, eloquence, and 
frankness of my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] when he 
says that in his honest opinion this so-called agricultural amend- 
ment, which has received such extensive advertising, really does 
not change the provisions of the original bill at all. The lan- 
guage of this amendment is as follows: 

Nor shall anything herein contained be construcd to prohibit such 
notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural prednets, or 
other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for sueh discount. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman—and I have been waiting for somo 
of the Democratic brethren on that side of the aisle to state the 
facts—the fact is, as I see it, that this language in lines 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13, on page 25, was put into the bill simply in order 
to enable certain warring brethren on the Detmeceratie side to 
save their faces and to craw! in under the flap of the tept. ‘hat 
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was the fact. There has been a great deal of talk in the country 
and a good deal of newspaper statement about a system of agri- 
cultural credits for the benefit of the farmers and laboring peo- 
ple of our country; and, personally, I am strongly in favor of 
such a system. I have before me an extremely interesting item 
from the Washington Herald of the issue of July 25, a statement 
that was made by one of the most able and distinguished gentle- 
men on the Democratic side of the House, and here is what that 
gentleman said: 

If large business and the bankers are again determined to force the 
Government into the partnership with the banks, and if we are to disre- 
gard, the teaching of Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun, Benton, and Bryan. 
and again institute marriage relations between the Government and 
panks in order to establish a large and permanent asset currency, then 
I insist we shall so amend the Gless-Owen bill as to permit the farmer 
and wage earner to come into the scheme upon the same terms, at the 
same cost, upon which we admit the banker and commercialist. 

It was asserted then that the bill as it stood amounted to an 
abandonment of the teachings of Jefferson and Jackson and 
Benton and Bryan, but that this amendment would be insisted 
upon. There was a tremendous announcement of battle. The 
charge was sounded, the saber was bared with a clash, and, 
after the battle was over upon this agricultural amendment, 
which was supposed to be something in the interest of the 
farmer, here are these three or four pitiful little lines, which 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] himself admits 
absolutely mean nothing and do not change the effect of the 
original bill at all; and yet they are put in here so that gen- 
tlemen, with suave statements, from time to time may rise in 
their places upon that side of the aisle and announce their inten- 
tion to support the bill, in which they really do not believe, if 
we are to judge by the statements that have been already made 
through the press and otherwise. I am simply going to call 
attention to the fact that, so far as this bill is undertaking 
to provide any system of agricultural credit for the benefit of 
the people, it is an absolute fraud, as is admitted by the gentle- 
men who are now defending it and are proposing to vote for it. 
It is said somewhere in the classics— 

Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridiculus mus. 


The mountain labors and a ridiculous little mouse is born. 
This is the “mouse” here in these three little lines. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 18, after the word “than,” strike out “sixty” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ nincty.”- 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is made nec- 
essary by inadvertence. The time of rediscount was changed 
by the preceding paragraph from 60 to 90 days and this change 
is made to conform to that. 

The question was taken,‘and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, at the bottom of page 36, as a new paragraph the following: 

“ Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: No association shall at any time be 
indebted or in any way liable to an amount exceeding the amount of its 
capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining undiminished 
by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the nature fol- 
lowing: First, notes of circulation. Second, moneys deposited with or 
collected by the association. Third, bills of exchange or drafts drawn 
against money actually on deposit to the credit of the association or 
due thereto. Fourth, liabilities to the stockholders of the association 
for dividends and reserve profits. Fifth, liabilities incurred under the 
provisions of sections 2, 5, and 14 of the Federal reserve act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY]. : 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a reenactment and 
amendment of section 5202, which provides the limitation on 
the indebtedness of national banks. The purpose of our bill is 
to permit national banks to rediscount with the Federal reserve 
banks freely so long as they have good commercial paper which 
can be rediscounted and which meets with the approval of the 
directors of the regional reserve banks. Section 5202, if not 
amended, would limit rediscounts to the amount of the capital 
stock of the several national banks. This we believe undesir- 
able, and we did not intend any such limitation in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. What limit does this place on them? 

Mr. BULKLEY. This places no limit so far as capital stock 
is concerned. The banks will be limited only to the good paper 
they can bring up, subject to the discretion of the directors of 
the reserve banks in accepting it for rediscount. In other words, 


it will permit the smaller banks to have the same facilities for 
rediscount as the larger banks. There will be no artificial 
limitation growing out of the amount of the capital stock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question. I have the statute here pertaining to national 
banks, and I listened very attentively to his amendment. His 
amendment repeats in exact words section 5202 of the Revised 
Statutes, and then he makes this addition, as I caught it, that 
the exception should include paper issued under sections 2, 5, 
and 14. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Obligations incurred. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What you are really doing is this, namely: 
You are changing the national-bank act so far as the liability 
of the bank is concerned. The liability of a national bank at 
present, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, as he knows, is 
the capital stock. There ought to be a liability to the national 
bank. Now, what you are doing is putting no liability on the 
national bank. You are absolutely putting no limit on the 
right of the bank to loan money without liability. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Do you mean why have any limit on the 
liability? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why have any liability at all? 
taking it all away by this amendment. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not understand the gentleman when he 
says, “ Why have any liability?” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Here is the proposition: Section 5202 says 
the liability of a national bank will be its capital stock. 

Mr. BULKLEY. It says it shall not exceed the amount of its 
capital stock—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. And it makes certain exceptions, and the 
gentleman adds to the statutory exceptions a fifth exception— 
that there shall be no liability on the paper at all. 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. The statute provides that the amount 
of the liability shall not exceed the capital stock, with these 
exceptions, and the amendment adds to these exceptions. It 
does not affect the liability on the capital stock in any sense. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But it permits the banks to loan the money, 
evidently, without increasing their original liability. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it does. 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. It simply removes the limit on the lia- 
bility which a bank may incur. It does not remove the liability 
on the capital stock. The amount of capital stock is merely a 
measure of this liability, and section 5202 provides that a bank 
shall ot increase its liabilities in excess of the amount of its 
capital stock except in certain respects. Now, we simply add the 
further exception that that limit shall not apply to obligations 
incurred under the three sections of this act. 

Sections 2 and 5 relate to the subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve banks, and there is a liability 
remaining against the member banks for one-half of the stock 
they subscribe to the regional reserve banks. It removes the 
limitation in respect to that liability, and also the liability in- 
curred by making a rediscount with the regional reserve bank. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Section 5? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Sections 2 and 5 relate to capital stock and 
section 14 to rediscounts. Now, section 14, relating to redis- 
counts, is the important part of that. Sections 2 and 5 are con- 
cerned with a smaller matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
DOCK] asks to be allowed to proceed one minute more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman say that he is not 
increasing the loaning power of the bank by this amendment 
without increasing the liability of the bank? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I say this, that we are increasing the loan- 
ing power of the bank. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Without increasing its liability? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Its liability would increase, because when- 
ever it rediscounts with the regional reserve bank it is liable, 
since it must indorse the paper that it rediscourits and carry 
that liability. There is no question about that—that it increases 
its liability when it makes the rediscount. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I confess I do not see it that way. 

The “CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEy]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. I suggest to strike out the word “fourteen” in 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas 
Winco] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 











visions of sections 2 and 5 of the Federal reserve act.” 


Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, in justice to myself, I may 


to oppose this amendment. I have a perfect right to do it under 
the rules. I would not oppose the amendment of my colleagues 
on the committee if I were not compelled to do so for the 
reasons that I want to give. 

The Democratic Party has been charged, and I think wrong- 
fully, in times past with being the party of cheap money and 
inflation. I believe in sound money and I believe in a sound 
credit system. I believe that the man who suffers most by 
inflation and overtrading is the man who does very little trad- 
ing—the wage earner and the small farmer in the country. 

My amendment simply says that you cut out “14.” That 
is the rediscounting provision. If you fail to adopt my amend- 
menf, you simply do this: You simply say that any bank can 
rediscount as much paper as it can feed to the regional reserve 
bank and as much as the regional reserve bank will take. 

Under the present system—and, before the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BuLKLrey] offered his amendment, under the bill as 
it stood—every national bank was limited in rediscounting to 
the amount of its capital stock. He proposes to amend that very 
salutary provision of the national-bank act and provide that you 
take the lid off. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe in it. I do not approve the pos- 
sibilities of inflation that may follow. I do not think that 
requirement cuts any figure with the sound banker. I do not 
think the conservative banker needs these requirements. It is 
the reckless man, the unwise man, that ought to have some 
provision of law to hold him in check. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if this committee shall vote down my amend- 
ment, it will simply say that under this bill the only check 
against inflation will be the reserve requirement. The reserve 
money of the country is $3,500,000,000, and three times that 
would be*$10,500,000,000. If you vote down my amendment, it 
will simply mean that the rediscount operations under this 
bill as well as the note issues could go to the alarming extent 
of $10,500,000,000. Do you want it, gentlemen? Is there a 
Republican who wants it? Is there a Democrat who wants 
it and who thinks it wise? Do you want to go to that extreme? 

Oh, gentlemen, in the last few months I have been called a 
radical and an insurgent because I pleaded for certain pro- 
visions for the farmers and opposed bank monopoly, but now I 
find myself in the position of a conservative among conserva- 
tives, pleading with these who then styled themselves con- 
servatives not to permit inflation. [Applause.] 

I appeal to my Democratic brethren to pause before they vote 
down my amendment to the amendment. You are not bound by 
the eaucus now on this question. This is an independent propo- 
sition. I say, gentlemen, consider it carefully. If I am right, 
you ought to adopt my amendment to the amendment. If you 
think you ought to have ten and a half billions of these notes, 
very well. I know you will say that there is a check by the 
regional reserve bank, that the regional reserve bank directors 
will not permit it, but I do not think you ought to put all the 
responsibility on the regional reserve bank directors. What 
does it mean? It means that in a Ifttle bank in my town 
with $25,000 capital stock I will bring a note for $100,000 to my 
ashier and I will say, “ I want $100,000 on this note.” He wil! 
say, “My God! I haven’t got it.” I will say, “I do not care. 
It is a good note. Take it to the regional reserve bank and get 
$100,000 of Treasury notes on it.” And so the local bank will 
have to put it up to the regional reserve bank. If you adopt 
this amendment, it means that that country banker will not 
have to put it up to the regional reserve bank. Do you not 
see? If the local banker gets $100,000 worth of reserve notes 
upon my paper, the next day this gentleman here comes in and 
says, “ You got $100,000 worth of these reserve notes for Wico 
yesterday. I have got to have $100,000. I have got $100,000 of 
good paper.” Under the Buikley amendment you do not have 
to put up any reserve, but the reserve bank must take care of 
that. That is, the check on the amount you can indorse is 
taken off, and you go up and present that to the regional reserve 
bank and get $100,000 worth of reserve notes. 

I may be wrong about this, and I am told that I am. 
know. I submit it for your consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, this is not an individual amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLktey], but an 
amendment that was seriously considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, ali the members of which, except my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo], agreed to report it. If the 
amendment is adopted it will not affect to the extent of one dol- 
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Strike out of the amendment the word “ fourteen,” in the last line, 
so that the line will read: “‘ Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the pro- 









say that I do not violate the rule of the caucus when I offer 
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lar the aggregate of rediscounts in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. If it is not adopted, all State banks and trust companies 
which come into the system may get accommodations at the 
regional reserve banks without limit, while national banks can 
get accommodations only to the extent of their capital. In other 
words, failure to adopt the proposed amendment will involve g 
disastrous discrimination against national banks in favor of 
State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If a State bank comes into the system, will 
it not have to come in under the rules laid down by the Federal 
reserve board? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but such rules must be subject to the pro- 
visions of the bill. The Federal reserve board could not lay 
a a rule that was contrary to the express provisions of the 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but could the Federal reserve board 
grant rediscounting facilities to a State bank that came in un- 
der the provisions of this bill which would be greater than the 
rediscounting provisions granted to the national banks? 

Mr. GLASS. It undoubtedly could as the bill is now written. 
I doubt if it would; but, under the law, it might do so, unless 
this amendment should prevail. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman admits that this amend- 
ment will, as a matter of fact, increase the right of the national 
banks to rediscount paper beyond the limit of their eapital. 

Mr. GLASS. It will do that, and to that extent it will put 
them on a fair basis with the State banks and trust companies 
that come into the system. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. In just a moment. I deny the proposition that 
this amendment would affect the reserves required. What dif- 
ference does it make, as far as sound banking is concerned, 
whether the reserve behind a commercial transaction is in the 
vaults of the regional reserve bank or in the vaults of the mem- 
ber bank? The reserve of 333 per cent of gold is there, and it 
- ee whether it is in the regional bank or the member 
ank, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has pointed out that if you do 
not adopt the Bulkley amendment it will give the State banks 
an advantage over the national banks. 

Mr. GLASS. The State banks would have a right to redis- 
count accommodations without limit unless the law of a par- 
ticular State might put some limitation on it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman let me finish my question? 
Then, will the gentleman explain to us how the adoption of the 
Bulkley amendment, which amends the national-bank act con- 
trolling the national banks, not State banks, will relieve it? 

Mr. GLASS. It will permit national banks to get unlimited 
rediscounts, just as it will permit State banks to do. 

Mr. WINGO. Because only the State bank has inflation—— 

Mr. GLASS. 1 do not concede that there is any inflation in- 
volved. The bill as it stands will discriminate against State 
banks and trust companies themselves to the extent and in the 
degree that one State imposes limitations and another State 
does not. This proposition is to make the accommodation uni- 
form to all member banks, as far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the proposed amendment is adopted it 
will make it possible for the regional banks to supply the 
smaller banks with the amount required without distinction? 

Mr. GLASS. And thus enable the smaller banks to compete 
with the larger banks. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the bank has a run on it and has a eapital 
of $25,000 and it needs $30,000, under this provision they may 
supply the $30,000, but if the amendment was not adopted all 
it could get would be $25,000. 

Mr. GLASS. If it had prime commercial paper to put up it 
would get accommodation to any reasonable extent within the 
limitations of prudent banking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, in this case it seems to me that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio should be 
adopted. If it is not, the banks with small capital and large 
deposits will get no relief from this measure. This is an amend- 
ment to section 5202, is it not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. For instance, in Frederick, Md., there is a bank 
with $100,000 capital and nearly $3,500,000 deposits. If you are 
going to limit the rediscount that such a bank can get to the 
amount of its capital, it might be entirely inadequate, as the 
reserve it must carry amounts to about $400,000. Now, this 
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bank that I speak of in Frederick is doing a good, safe banking 
business. It has deposits, as I say, of over $3,000,000, and the 
whole question is whether such a bank has got sufficient re- 
serve against it. If it has the reserve, the paper is sufficient. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask the gentleman this question. 
The genileman speaks of a bank with $100,000 capital, and 
something has been said about a small bank. When a bank has 
a capital of $25,000 in those States where there is a double lia- 
bility there is a total liability of $50,000, and the only security 
back of it is the assets of the bank. Does the gentleman believe 
that a bank with $25,000 capital and a total stock liability of 
$50,000 should be permitted to rediscount $200,000 of paper? 

Mr. GLASS. My answer to that would be, if the gentleman 
from New York will pardon me, by asking another question. 
Does the gentleman believe that any sane director or cashier of 
a regional reserve bank would permit a bank under circum- 
stances of that sort to get accommodations to the extent of 
$200,000? 

Mr. WINGO. I will state to my good friend that I am at a 
loss to know what to believe, because when the amendment was 
urged upon me that very proposition and the same illustration 
was made and approved. It was contended that as it was good 
paper and met the demands of commerce it made no difference 
how much paper they rediscounted. I say, and I stick to it and 
will leave it to any reasonable man on the floor, that the banker 
who indorses four times over the liability of the stockholders is 
an unsound banker. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why in the original bank act was there a 
limitation of liability of a bank to the original stock? 

Mr. PLATT. That is a question of making loans to a single 
individual. Under the national-bank act no bank can make a 
loan to an individual greater than 10 per cent of the capital 
stock. This is an entirely different proposition, the coming to 
the regional bank to get relief. 

The relief certainly is to come to the depositors in the banks. 
A bank may have large deposits and a small capital, and if it is 
doing safe banking there is no reason why its capital should be 
an absolute limit on the amount of relief it should get from the 
regional bank. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the pending amendment be concluded in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment be con- 
cluded in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, it seems te me it would be 
exceedingly unwise to limit the amount of money that could be 
borrowed by these smaller country banks, and especially the 
banks in the rural communities. In the spring of the year these 
gentlemen running the country banks are confronted by an 
entirely different proposition than that which confronts the city 
banks. In the city banks the deposits stay about the same 
thing all the year round. In the spring of the year the country 
bank is confrented with people who want to borrow money for 
six, eight, or nine months. They put this money to their credit; 
that is, the amount received from their notes, without drawing 
much out, and as they go further along into the summer more 
and more of this money is drawn out. The New York banks 
realize this situation, and even the Wall Street bankers, who 
have been denounced by so many people, have recognized this 
condition that exists in the agricultural communities, and from 
time to time they are to-day loaning two and three times the 
amount of capital stock of the country banks in order to relieve 
a condition that necessarily exists. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALD. I can not yield at this time. I haye given 
up all of my time heretofore and I want to finish this. This is 
the condition you will find: If a little country bank had a 
capital stock of $50,000 or $100,000, and had deposits running 
up to $200,000, and if it had first-class security that would be 
acceptable anywhere, and if the deposits began to fall and then 
it had good security that could be rediscounted, you would put 
it in the position of having to go into bankruptcy or having a 
receiver appointed, because you would not let it utilize the 
securities which it has, and instead of being a benefit to its 
depositors you would absolutely shut its doors and prevent the 
depositors from getting the money that is there. If you do not 
put this limitation on and leave the matter to the people who 
are accepting these bills receivable as rediscount and bills pay- 
able with bills receivable as collateral security, you put these 
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country banks in the position to relieve the situation in the 
various communities. 

Suppose in the panic of 1907 when New York told us we could 
not get our money, suppose when bankers tell us we can not get 
our money from one particular place, or suppose we are doing 
business with a large bank and this big bank should fail and 
we had our money on deposit there, and suppose we had good 
bills receivable that we wanted to hypothecate somewhere else, 
to place with some other national bank, in order to get a line of 
credit to run on; by putting on this limitation you would pre- 
clude that possibility and force us to shut our doors, and abso- 
lutely put us in a position where we could not take care of our- 
selves or our depositors that trusted us with their money or 
the banks we already owed. By this you invite the people who 
are doing business with the smaller banks in this country to 
shift their accounts and do business only with the larger banks 
that have larger borrowing possibilities. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, it seems a foolish thing, a ludicrous 
thing, to say that a man wito has the money is not wise enough, 
is not careful enough, and judicious enough to determine upon 
what security he may loan it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question’ was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 28, noes 67. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 14, after the word “securities,” tm line 9, on page 25, insert 
“except notes secured on improved and unencumbered farm lands”; 
and after the word “merchandise,” in line 12, on the same page, in- 
sert “or notes secured by improved and unencumbered farm iand.” 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
offer here is of great importance to be added to the provisions 
of this bill. If it becomes a law trust companies and State 
banks are to be admitted. Those trust companies and State 
banks make loans upon improved farm property. There is also 
a section in this bill which will authorize national banks to 
make leans upon unencumbered improved farm land. The ef- 
fect of the amendment which I offer is this: That when the 
notes secured by these loans have a maturity of no more than 
90 days, as is provided by this section for the classes of paper 
permitted to be discounted, these farm notes shall be sub- 
ject to rediscount the same as any other class of notes. Asa 
matter of fact, the farmers of this country make their deposits 
in the bank in the same way that other people do and they 
oo have the same advantages that any other person should 

ave. 

I do not claim that the notes that have four or five years to 
run should be subject to discount where they have a long time 
to run before maturity, but when the notes have only 90 days 
or less time of maturity that then those notes should be subject 
to discount in the same way any other paper is, and they should 
have the same right to be used as security for Government 
issue of notes as any other paper. The people who owe these 
notes and seek money to pay them should come in in the consid- 
eration of this bill with all the advantages that any other 
class of paper has. The price is fixed for the farmer when he 
puts anything upon the market. He does not fix the price of the 
thing that he buys, but the price of that thing is fixed by the 
parties who control the articles that he purchases. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not that true of everybody? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is not true of everybody. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, sure. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. It has been stated upon this floor, in the 
discussion of this bill, that the farmers are paying annually 
an immense amount of interest and that the interest they pay 
is added to the price of the products they have to sell. The 
first part of the statement is absolutely true.’ The farmers do 
pay an immense amount of interest, and unfortunately, on the 
general average the amount of interest—that is, the per cent— 
they pay is considerably more than the interest paid by any 
other industry that involves a large amount of investment. 
That is, I take it no one will question that the farm, the build- 
ings upon the farm, and the stock that the farmer owns, is 
his investment and that he is entitled to as large an interest 
return upon his investment as anybody in any other business is 
entitled to upon their investment. But as a matter of fact 
the farmer can not add the interest, either that he pays or that 
he would be entitled to upon his investment, to the price of 
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the products he has to sell. He is not in the position of the 
railroad company or any of the other great industrial interests 
of the country which fix prices, and in fixing them add enough 
to the price to give them a dividend or an interest upon their 
investment. The courts have decreed that the railway com- 
panies are entitled to a reasonable return in the nature of a 
profit upon the capital invested and for the risk taken, but 
the farmer has no such decree to support him in fixing the 
prices of the products of the farm. He must sell for the price 
that is fixed in the market where he sells, and he. bas no voice 
in fixing that price. The only thing he can do is keep his 
products, if he is able to, in the event that the prices do not 
satisfy him. In the great majority of cases he is compelled 
to sell at the prices fixed by others. On the other hand, when 
he makes any purchases he does not fix the price on what he 
buys. If he ships grain or other farm products, the railway 
companies fix the prices to be charged for freight and they add 
a sufficient profit, so that they can declare a regular dividend 
and pay interest upon the bonds and notes, and so forth, that 
they may be owing. Therefore I think that the Member, in 
stating that the interest paid by the farmers is added to the 
price of the products that the farmer sells, is in error. 

There is no decree of any court determining that the farmer 
has any right to add a reasonable amount to the price for his 
profit. Asa matter of fact, it would not be practical to do so. 

Mr. MANN. He can add all he wants to, but there is no 
decree of court requiring anybody to ship anything by a rail- 
road. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman is correct in his sugges- 
tion, but that does not do away with the fact that the farmer is 
at a disadvantage and is discriminated against by this bill. 
If, however, you make this 90 days maturity 

Mr. HELGESEN. The gentleman must not forget the fact 
that the farmer’s obligation usually has a year’s redemption, 
which would make it 15 months maturity instead of 90 days. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is only in case of foreclosure. 

Mr. HELGESEN. That has to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
HELGESEN] is aware of the fact that the farmer, the same as 
any other person, is liable upon his note and may be sued 
when the note becomes due and a judgment secured against him 
in the same manner as may be done against any other person. 
I'he mere fact that the note is secured by a mortgage does not 
change the rule. The mortgage may be waived for the time 
being and a judgment recovered upon the note and execution 
issue and be collected independent of the security originally 
given. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that the farmer is 
not only liable upon his note, but when his note would be re- 
discounted with the Federal reserve bank the bank rediscount- 
ing the same would indorse the note, and therefore the bank, 
in addition to the farmer, would be liable. If the note were 
passed on from the Federal reserve bank to the Government to 
become security for currency, the Federal reserve bank would 
also be liable. Therefore the mere fact that the note is secured 
by a mortgage should in no way cause a discrimination against 
the note. The security is merely that much of an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage. However, I do not think the genile- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN] means to be under- 
stood as opposing the rediscounting of farmers’ notes secured 
by mortgages with one of the Federal reserve banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. : 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto may be con- 
cluded in five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have an amendment pending, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NORTON. I have an amendment on which I wish to 
speak for five minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the pending section and all amendments thereto be 
closed in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the chairman if in these 15 minutes I can 
get 2 minutes for a short statement. 

Mr. GLASS. I can not tell; I hope so. 

Mr. MANN. There are four gentlemen who want to discuss 
the bill in the 15 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman from New Jersey desire to 
offer an amendment to this section? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] has an amendment pending. 

Mr. GLASS. I am talking about the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. IINKEAD]. Does the gentleman desire to offer an 
amendment to this section? 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be closed in 15 minutes. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WEAVER] is recognized. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party is re- 
deeming its pledges to the people. To write into the statutes 
the Underwood tariff bill and the Glass banking and currency 
bill is glory enough for the administration and for the Demo- 
cratic Party if it were to accomplish nothing further, to the 
last syllable of recorded time. But a third great constructive 
measure will soon engage the best endeavor of the Sixty-third 
Congress. Hear the Democratic Baltimore platform on the 
subject of rural credits: 


Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recom- 
mend that an investigation of agricultural-credit societies in foreign 
countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United States; 
and we also favor legislation permitting national banks to loan a rea- 
sonable proportion of their funds on real-estate security. 

We recognize the value of vocational education, and urge Federal 
appropriations for such training and extension teaching in agriculture 
in cooperation with the several States. 


Mr. Chairman, this subject of agricultural finance, of impor- 


tance to him above all others, is ever in the thought of the 
American farmer. 


Mr. Chairman, I was born and grew to manhood in a north 
Texas village in a rich and beautiful agricultural country. I 
revere the maxim I learned from the lips of the “Old AlI- 
calde,’ Gov. Oran M. Roberts, of Texas, that “ Civilization 
begins and ends with the plow.” The State of Oklahoma, which 
I am proud to represent upon this floor, is one of the great 
agricultural States of this Union. I was sent here by the 
votes of farmers, and I would be disloyal to the primal instinct 
of gratitude, as well as dead to the holiest sense of public duty, 
if I were not vigilant and keenly alive to all that affects the 
interests of the farmers of my State and of this great Nation. 

I count myself fortunate and happy to be a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of this House, to which has 
been referred the great responsibility of drafting a law upon 
the subject of rural credits or agricultural finance. To that 
subject the committee will give exhaustive study, and in due 
time offer to this House the fruits of its labors. 

It is not my purpose now to deliver a speech, though great 
is the temptation and fascinating the theme. I rise, Mr. Chair- 
man, to incorporate into the Recorp a statement recently given 
to the public by the President of the United States upon the 
subject of rural credit legislation. 


The President’s statement follows: 


Again and again during the discussion of the currency bill it has been 
urged that special provision should be made in it for the facilitation of 
such credits as the farmers of the country most stand in need of— 
agricultural credit as distinguished from ordinary commercial and in- 
dustrial credits. Such proposals were not adopted because such credits 
could be only imperfectly provided for in such a measure. The scope 
and character of the bill, its immediate and chief purpose, could not be 
made to reach as far as the special interests of the farmer require. 


COMMISSION TO REPORT, 


Special machinery and a distinct system of banking must be pro- 
vided for if rural credits are to be successfully and adequately supplied. 
A Government commission is now in Europe studying the interesting and 
highly successful methods which have been employed in several coun- 
tries of the Old World, and its report will be made to Congress at a 
regular session next winter. It is confidently to be expected that the 
Congress will at that session act upon the recommendations of that 
report and establish a complete and adequate system of rural credits. 
There is no subject more important to the welfare or the industrial 
development of the United States; there is no reform in which I would 
myself feel it a greater honor or privilege to take part, because I should 
feel that it was a service to the whole country of the first magnitude 
and significance. It should have accompanied and gone hand in hand 
with the reform of our banking and currency system if we had been 
ready to act wisely and with full knowledge of what we were about. 


UNITED STATES NEGLECTS FARMERS. 


There. has been too little Federal legislation framed to serve the 
farmer directly and with a deliberate adjustment to his real needs. We 
long ago fell into the habit of assuming that the farmers of America 
enjoyed such an immense natural advantage over the farmers of the 
rest of the world, were so intelligent and enterprising and so at ease 
upon the incomparable soils of our great continent, that they could feed 
the world and prosper, no matter what handicap they carried, no mat- 
ter what disadvantage, wnether of the law or of natural circumstances, 
they labored under. We have not exaggerated their capacity or their 
opportunity, but we have neglected to analyze the burdensome disadvan- 
tages from which they were suffering and have too often failed to 
remove them when we did see what they were. 


NEED PROMPT FINANCIAL AID. 


Our farmers must have means afforded them of handling their finan- 
cial needs easily and inexpensively. They should be furnished these 
facilities before their enterprises languish, not afterwards. 

And they will be. This is our next great task and duty. Not only 
is a Government commission about to report which is charged with 
apprising the Congress of the best methods yet employed in this matter, 
but the Department of Agriculture has also undertaken a serious and 
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systematic study of the whole problem of rural credits. The Congress 
and the Executive, working together, will certainly afford the needed 
machinery of relief and prosperity to the people of the countrysides, 
and that very soon, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 25, line 15, strike out the word “ninety” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ one hundred and twenty,” and in line 10 strike 
out the word “ sixty” and insert in lieu thereof the words “one hun- 
dred and twenty,” and in line 19 strike out the words “one hundred 
and twenty days” and insert in lieu thereof the words “six months,” 
and on page 26 strike out the word “ ninety” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ore hundred and twenty.” 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have 
offered, I believe, will give more real relief to the agricultural 
class in this country than anything that has been placed in or 
that has been proposed to be placed in this section. I believe 
everyone here who is acquammted with agricultural transactions 
and business carried on in agricultural regions knows that notes 
that the small banks have to handle run for periods of more 
than 90 days. I fully understand that as the section now stands 
notes running for a longer period than 90 days may be dis- 

‘ counted, but they may not be discounted before 90 days prior 
to the date of their maturity. My amendment provides, first, 
that these notes may be discounted when they have a maturity 
of not more than 120 days at the date of being discounted, and, 
second, that when the regional reserve bank has a reserve ex- 
ceeding 334 per cent they may be discounted when they have 
a maturity not exceeding six months, the amount of the dis- 
counts in the latter case not to exceed 50 per cent of the capi- 
tal stock of the member bank. Now, as the provision stands I 
believe that it will result in this: That in the case of the small 
country banks it will be necessary for these banks to secure 
the credit that they may need to go to some large city bank 
and borrow the money at a high rate of interest and turn over 
their bills payable to the city bank, which in turn will be 
able under the provisions of this bill to rediscount the notes of 
the country banks with the regional reserve bank. By the 
adoption of this amendment this process, so expensive to the 
country banks, will be avoided, and the country bank, the bank 
that serves the great producing class of this Nation, will be 
enabled to secure directly from the regional reserve bank the 
money that it requires to assist in carrying on the business of 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits: I do not believe the 
adoption of this proposed amendment will mean or encourage 
unsound banking. 

The directors of the regional reserve banks would have in 
their discretion the right to accept or reject these notes. They 
may accept, in any event, a certain amount of notes that have 
a maturity not exceeding 30, 60, or 90 days, but the adoption 
of this proposed amendment would simply give them the author- 
ity to accept notes for discount having a maturity of 120 days 
and, in some cases, a maturity of six months. And this in fair- 
ness to the country bank. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KEtty] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is there not an amendment 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ketty] has an amendment pending. The Chair understands 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] each has an amendment 
that will take up the time allotted. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeEtiy]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 25, line 15, after the word “days,” by adding the 
following: “‘ Member banks desiring rediscounts shall have available at 
all times for the use of their stockholders and depositors full infor- 
mation regarding the amount, nature, and maturity of the paper owned 
by such member banks.” 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
chairman will notify me when I have used three minutes of my 
time, as I desire to yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. K1inKeEap]. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment is simply to 
apply a little more widely the publicity principle of this bill, 
which has been wisely incorporated in it. On page 21 it is pro- 
vided that the statement made by the reserve banks each week 
shall give full information about the nature, amount, and ma- 
turity of the securities of the reserve banks. 

This amendment would apply the principle of publicity of 
assets to the member banks. It is recommended in the report 
of the Pujo money investigating committee, but has not been 
brought up in the way of amendment. I believe that it is an 
important matter and deserves consideration. 
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The Comptroller of the Currency has advocated publicity of 
bank assets, and it has also been approved by leading bankers, 
such as Jacob Schiff, of the National City Bank of New York, 
and others. On page 154 of the report of the Pujo investigating 
committee it is strongly urged. Their recommendation is as 
follows: 

The usefulness of national banks as instrumentalities of the banking 
groups which have been described, particularly as outlets for security 
issues, would be still further curtailed if their assets other than the 
names of borrewers were open to public inspection. In this way it 
would be possible to know exactly what use was being made of a bank's 
funds. The investment of a disproportionate part thereof in given se- 
curities would be made more difficult. 

A depositer is entitled to have the information in which to determine 
for himself whether the bank in which he has his money is secure, and 
prospective investors in the stock of a bank are entitled to know what 
its property is. A bank is such a sensitive organization that the more 


of its affairs are known to the public the more completely will it secure 
the public confidence. 


Mr. Murray, the Comptroller of the Currency, expressed himself 
strongly in favor of publicity, both as regards this subject and publicity 
of the names of stockholders. No sufficient reason has been urged 
against it. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment should be 
adopted, inasmuch as it is just to the depositors, who have a 
right to know what is done with their money, is just to those 
who are investing in the bank as stockholders, and is just to 
the public, whose welfare is vitally related to the proper conduct 
of banking institutions. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] asks unanimous consent to yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey {|Mr. Krnxeap]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
KINKEAD] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I take ad- 
vantage of the courtesy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY] to say to the committee that before the pending 
bill was sent to the Democratic caucus I wrote to the president 
of every hank in my district, whether a national, a State bank, 
or trust company, for an expression of his views on the pending 
measure, and while I have a great deal of sympathy with the 
efforts of gentlemen from the agricultural districts of the coun- 
try to protect the farmer, yet it seems to me that an expression 
of opinion from the banking industries in the richest section of 
New Jersey might well be written into the Recorp at this time. 

It must be very gratifying to the chairman haying charge of 
this bill to realize that although I wrote to no less than 52 banks 
in the northern section of the State of New Jersey yet there 
comes from but one of them a severe criticism of this bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the 
Record three or four letters from the leading bankers of my dis- 
trict on the bill in question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
KINKEAD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks as 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman sure the letters are not from 
the packers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am sure they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 

IRONBOUND Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., August 29, 1913. 
Hon. E. F. Kinkeap, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Some time ago I received your letter inclos- 
ing copy of the pending currency bill and stating you would be glad 
to receive any views which I might care to make. I have no particular 
suggestions to make in reference to this bill, but I do believe that Con- 
gress should give at least fair consideration to the suggestions or 
recommendations made by the various banking committees or asso- 
ciations who have given the matter considerable thought. It does 
seem to me that the suggestions of men who are experts in this line 
and whose life business it is should be given more consideration than 
is being given to such views at Washington. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter and appreciating your 
desire to be of service in any way, believe me, 

Very truly, yours, J. H. BACHELLER, 


SAVINGS INVESTMENT & Trust Co., 
East Orange, N. J., August 27, 1918. 
Hon. Evcense F. KINKEAD. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Since my last the currency bill has been very fully dis- 
cussed by prominent bankers, who naturally object to the prospect of 
losing the reserves which they now carry for country banks. 

The eountry banks are not worrying about the prospect of having 
Congress control the central reserve board. 

There still appears to be but little inducement for State banks to 
join, and I suggest that as a great deal of trouble comes to these banks 
owing to questions of taxation, which they meet by purchasing non- 
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taxable securities, indorsing the bill, making the stock of national banks 


nontaxable would be very favorably received. 


I make this suggestion, leaving it to your judgment as to presenting 


it to the House. 


Yours, very truly, DAVID BINGHAM, President. 


P. S.—The writer is president of three New Jersey banking com- 


panies, including one at Bloomfield, and vice president of a fourth. 


UNION Trust Co. oF NEW JERSEY, 
Jersey City, N. J., July 28, 1913. 
Hion. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 


Washington, D. C. ° 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN: In compliance with your request of recent 


date as to my views on the proposed currency legislation I respectfully 
suggest as follows: 

Fundamentally I believe the proposed bill to be a good one. As a 
matter of fact, it is rare that legislation attempting to regulate an 
economic element as broad and important as the question of banking 
and currency can at its initial enactment be perfect. Neither is it 
possible to synchronize all minds in connection with such legislation. 
Unfortunately in the matter of adjusting the laws in regard to banking 
and currency we find a wide difference of opinion among men who 
would be, perhaps, best qualified to consider a_ matter of this kind. 
This but proves my contention of inability to please all in an initial 
enactment. 

I have felt that what we have really needed was a completely new 
banking and currency act rather than an attempt to correct our present 
national-bank act and its amendments. Of course I appreciate the difii- 
culties that might arise in an attempt of this kind, but I feel certain 
that the time will come when a completely new bank act will be forced 
by conditions. P 

Ilowever, we are at present to consider the legislation that has been 
so wisely attempted by the present administration. We find that as a 
matter of fact the greater proportion of the men at the head of the 
largest banks, or those in the central reserve cities, seem to be opposed 
to the present curreacy reform. Their principal ground for contention 
lies in the apparently complete subjugation of our banking system by a 
Federal reserve board in which the banks have no representation of 
their own selection. This was the principal objection I found to the 
bill when I had read a summary of it on the first day it was released 
to the press and before I had heard any other criticisms, because it 
seemed to me that from the standpoint of democracy representation 
should be given, at least a minority one, to the interests that would be 
most affected by the law, on the ground that the banking business is 
conducted by private capital and not by public funds. While the Gov- 
ernment’s supervision should be an absolute one in respect to banking, 
nevertheless the power of direction as to policy should be to some ex- 
tent under the advice of representatives chosen 7 those whose capital is 
actually involved. I so wrote to the President, but at the same time I 
stated that personally I had no fear as to absolute domination of the 
Government in the Federal reserve board. This is still my position in 
view of the fact that, after all, the direction of the physical operation 
of the funds in the Federal reserve banks will be under the majority 
direction of the representatives selected by the banks in the various dis- 
tricts. In explanation of my first position, however, the fact that the 
Government has a minority representation on the boards of Federal re- 
serve banks suggests that a minority representation on the Federal 
reserve board would be but fair to the banks. 

I have maintained for many years that one of the weaknesses of the 
banking system in this country was its separation into so many units 
represented by the various State bank acts, together with the national 
bank act and its amendments. With so many banking institutions op- 
erating under the several acts, there can never be an absolute mobiliza- 
tion of reserves, and urder conditions such as these there can never be 
a standardization of banking credits. This is one of the difficulties that 
we always found in an endeavor to harmonize our banking system and 
mobilize our banking reserves. I am inclosing to you herewith a copy 
of an address made by me early this year, in which I went into this 
situation more fully. In reading the address you will see that to a 
large extent my ideas anticipated the present bill. 

In considering the current plans of banking and currency reform 
there are two elements which stand out more prominently for treatment, 
than any others. One the mobilization of reserves, and the other the 
necessity for providing proper machinery by which the medium of ex- 
change may be enlarged and contracted automatically and with facility 
when conditions demand a greater or less volume of currency. It is 
true that this country, by reason of its banking practice, has a much 
greater circulating medium per capita than any other country in the 
world. I mean by this that while the actual money in circulation is 
large it is of a much smaller proportion than the paper representative 
of money in the form of bank checks that are always in transit and 
actively engaged in the commercial markets. This paper or check cur- 
rency illustrates definitely the need for a wider circulating medium, 
especially at certain times. When money is actively employed or when 
credit conditions are seriously strained, the liquidation of this check or 
paper currency becomes involved and difficult, and when conditions be- 
come overburdensome recourse has had to be taken to the issuance of a 
paper currency that was nothing more or less than a substitution of 
check paper currency in the form of clearing-house certificates. A large 
volume of the clearing-house certificates, however, were only issued 
after suitable credit had been pledged with the clearing houses of issue. 

In considering the first question as to the mobilization of reserves we 
must admit that theoretically the ideal mobilization would be the con- 
centration of all reserves into one given center or institution. It has 
been this form of banking reform that some of our largest men have 
advocated for several years. Personally I have been opposed to this 
form, although admitting its theoretical soundness. My objection has 
been that under our present form of society, as well as government, 
there would be danger of the central body becoming the absolute con- 
troller of these reserve funds and their domination by interests whose 
motives might be anything but altruistic. I believe that the present 
bill, providing, as it does, for the mobilization of reserves in more than 
one Federal reserve district, is predicated on a safe theory. This in 
itself, however, would not go sufficiently far to amalgamate the re- 
serves, and therefore a central governing body with sufficient power to 
regulate the disposition of reserves in the separate units as conditions 
of the various communities demanded is essential. The Federal reserve 
board is in my judgment an essential factor for the proper perfection 
of the plan. The only question that could possibly enter into the dis- 
cussion would be the advisability of allowing the banks which are to be 
regulated by this Federal reserve board representation on the said board. 
The bill could be changed to provide that the several boards of directors 
of the Federal reserve banks might select three men by a system of 
ballots somewhat similar to the method by which we select commis- 
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sioners under our present form of commission government in Jersey 
City. Each member of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
banks to have a vote and any citizen might then become a candidate for 
election on the Federal board by filing in the initial instance with the 
reserve bank organization committee and thereafter with the Federal 
reserve board a petition signed by a reasonable percentage of the total 
number of directors of all the Federal reserve banks. Each director 
thereafter of all the Federal reserve banks might vote for three names 
out of those filing their applications as candidates, and the six men 
receiving the greatest number of votes would then be candidates for 
election. The three receiving the highest number of votes at the final 
election to serve, one for one year, one for two years, and one for three 
years, and thereafter each year one representative to be elected in a 
similar way to fill the vacancy of the retiring member. Some such plan 
as this, providing for the election under the Federal reserve board and 
in the initial stage by the reserve bank organization committee with 
due allowances for the number of votes that might be available to be 
cast by each Federal reserve bank, would meet the criticisms that are 
more prominent, but would give everybody who might appear ambitious 
to serve the opportunity of becoming a candidate, tnus eliminating the 
possibilities of denying capable men the a: and also provide 
an absolutely democratic representation on the board of Federal control. 
That board could then consist of nine members, including the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, three citizens appointed by the President of the United States, 
and three members selected in the above manner by the Federal re- 
serve bank boards. Under the above plan I believe we would get as 
near to providing an instrument through which the reserves might be 
properly mobilized as it would be practical to attempt at this time. In 
connection with the rules provided in the act for the detail management’ 
of the Federal reserve banks and as to the functions assigned to them, 
there are several details which in = a might be modified to 
advantage, but the general plan is good. I believe that more latitude 
should be given to the banks in the distribution of their reserve funds. 

It is difficult to regulate by statute the territories in which banks can 
most expediently maintain all their banked reserves. For instance, the 
predominance of certain activities in Kalamazoo might require in the 
conduct of the banks’ reserves and exchange business there that they 
maintain a large amount of free exchange on New York City rather than, 
we will say, in Chicago. To restrict the banks, therefore, to an unrea- 
sonably larger percentage of reserves in any one aera than the 
demands of its business require places the banks at a great disadvantage 
and practically requires that they maintain reserves much in excess of 
that required in the natural conduct of their business. If we are to 
operate in part under the present national-bank act, the status of the 
central reserve banks should not be changed by arbitrary methods at 
this time except by modifications which would permit the country bank 
to keep a portion of its reserves with the Federal reserve banks and a 

ortion with banks in reserve or central reserve cities approved by the 

ederal seserve board. Protection under this system is obtained by the 
fact that those same reserve and central reserve banks do in turn keep 
reserves with the Federal reserve banks. I would not modify in the 
act the requirements regulating the placement of reserves by banks 
in the central reserve cities with the Federal reserve banks, except that 
I would permit the banks located in the reserve and central reserve 
cities to keep, say, 50 pe cent of their reserves required with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks with Federal reserve banks located in districts out- 
side of their own Federal reserve districts, thus enabling them to trans- 
act current business between other districts in the country with the 
same freedom as is now permitted. The Federal reserve board, it is 
true, is given discretion after 36 months as to the ype seco that the 
country banks may maintain witli reserve or central reserve cities, but 
this is not good practice, in my judgment, and permits of too much lati- 
tude to the Iederal reserve board in a matter which could not possibly 
be intelligently considered with the facility necessary to meet the cur- 
rent and ever-changing conditions of trade. By fixing a schedule for 
country banks of, we would say, 5 per cent in cash in vault, 5 per cent 
with the Federal reserve bank, and 5 per cent with reserve or central 
reserve banks approved by the Federal reserve board, we would come 
nearer a practical solution of this problem. This same objection would 
apply to the banks in reserve cities, they being required, under the pro- 
posed act, to maintain eventually all of their bankable reserves with 
the Federal reserve bank in their district, leaving them no circulating 
fund with which to conduct their current exchange business. The above 
are some of the practical deficiencies in the current bill, and, in my 
judgment, might be corrected before it is enacted into law. 

In connection with the provisions covering the extension of bank 
currency, there are.many features in it that might be modified to ad- 
vantage. There is no doubt that there are some features that will be 
found subject for modification at a later date, but I will not go into a 
lengthy discussion of this. 

In regard to the question of providing for the protection of the cur- 
rent Government bonds, a majority of which are now security for 
circulation, I would say that as a matter of fact at the time these low 
per cent issues were circulated they were offered by the Government in 
good faith and the banks availed of them for circulation purposes and 
at a profit. It is unfortunate that conditions have developed which 
prove that the rate of interest at which they were issued was too low 
to preserve their par value without artificial means. The banks should 
have recognized this at the time and so should the Government. It 
was a two-sided proposition, but the banks practically took the chance, 
and to allow for any protection in the loss at this time would hardly 
seem reasonable. I think that the bill as it is prepared gives the banks 
now carrying circulation as much protection as could consistently be 
considered. It is no new thing for banks to invest in securities that 
shrink in value. It is not unusual for the securities of a stable govern- 
ment to shrink below par ; in fact, the United States Government securi- 
ties have more of a tendency to shrink below par, so far as bank circu- 
lation is concerned, in prosperous times than when the reverse is the 
condition. It has always been maintained that banks make proportion- 
ately more meney out of circulation when money rates are low than 
when money rates are high. If the Government can consistently and 
for some better reason than to save the national banks from a loss 
incurred in a legitimate transaction refund the 2 per cent bonds by 
38, permitting circulation against the new ones at an advanced tax rate, 
thus preserving their marketability without creating an opportunity 
for the banks to profit by. the change, then perhaps it should be done. 

I have not attempted in this letter to go into the situation in any 
very great detail; in fact, it would be merely injecting another series of 
ideas into an already very much afflicted question. I want to reiterate, 
however, that in my opinion fundamentally the bill is a good one. I 
feel that the suggestions I have made as to the representation on the 
Federal board and the permission of the banks to maintain a portion 
of their reserves with reserve and central reserve banks are practical 
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necessities formulated from the standpoint of an actual knowledge of 
the requirements. If there is any special question that you would like 
to discuss with me, I would give you the benefit of such ideas that I 
feel that I am justified in having. You must know that since I was 17 
years old I have done nothing else but operate from the practical 
standpoint of banking, from bank messenger through every process of 
the game; in a Wall Street bank, New York commercial bank, and a 
national bank and trust company in Jersey City. I have traveled ex- 
tensively all over the country and for three years did little else but 
visit and talk with country banks. I feel that I am to a certain extent 
qualified by this experience in judging of the necessities of the business. 
I have always tried to do so from a broader standpoint than a selfish 
one. If there should be any occasion for me to come on to Washington 
to confer with you or any of your colleagues, I would consider it my 
duty and privilege. 
Sincerely, yours, S. Luptow, Jr. 
oe 
GREENVILLE BaNnkinc & TrusT Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., July 28, 1913. 
E. F. KINKEAD, Esq., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I thank you for sending me under date of July 16 a 
copy of the proposed currency bill. The New Jersey Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has a committee, composed of ex-Gov. Stokes, Mr. Van Deusen, and 
myself, on the subject of currency reform, and we are very carefully 
securing the views of bankers throughout the State. I will advise you 
of our suggestions in reference to the bill. Generally speaking, I view 
the bill very favorably, particularly with the suggestions for amendment 
that have already been approved by the House committee. 

Very truly, yours, ? 
Epw. S. Prerson, President. 


Hupson County NATIONAL BANK, 
Jersey City, N. J., July 19, 1913. 
Hon. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sir: The copy of bill H. R. 6454 which you kindly sent us has 
been duly received and shall have attention. 

So far we see no very serious objectionable features in it; it is some- 
what complex and there are some points of minor importance which we 
think might be improved, but you will not be able to draft a bill ac- 
ceptable to everyone. . 

The delay in settling the question one way or another has been very 
detrimental to business interests, and the quicker you can arrive at a 
conclusion the better. 

Yours, truly, ; 
N. J. H. Epan, Vice President. 


Crry Trust Co. or NewARK, N. J, 
Newark, N. J., July 19, 1913. 
Hon. BE. F. KINKEAD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the 16th instant, addressed 
to Mr. Hannahs, containing copy of the proposed currency bill, for 
which I thank you. 

Directors of our institution are very much interested in the matter 
of currency legislation and are heartily in accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the currency commission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, whose recommendations we should very much like to see embodied 
in the bill before its passage. 

We trust that you may be able to further the adoption of such a bill 
and wish to enlist your efforts toward the accomplishment of such legis- 
lation. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. 8S. Carr, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLOAN] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 26, line 7, after the word “than,” by striking out the 
word “six” and inserting the word “ four.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall take advantage of the 
privilege that is given and shall insert as a part of my remarks 
the last paragraph found on page 25 and the first paragraph on 
page 26. 

Mr. MANN. Of what? 

Mr. SLOAN. Of this pending bill. They are as follows: 


Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having a 
maturity of more than 60 and not more than 120 days, when its own 
eash reserve exceeds 334 per cent of its total outstanding demand lia- 
bilities exclusive of its outstanding Federal reserve notes by an amount 
to be fixed by the Federal reserve board; but not more than 50 per cent 
of the total paper so discounted for any member bank shall have a 
maturity of more than 90 days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances of such banks which are based on the exporta- 
tion or importation of goods and which mature in not more than six 
months and bear the signature of at least one member bank in addition 
to that of the acceptor. The amount so discounted shall at no time 
exceed one-half the capital stock of the bank for which the rediscounts 
are made. 


It will be noted from a reading of these two paragraphs that 
the first paragraph relates to such paper as may be indorsed by 
the member bank, based upon domestic business and used as a 
basis of banking, while the other relates to business to be trans- 
acted and acceptances to be purchased or sold, based upon im- 
portations and exportations. 

And I am very much pleased to be able to follow the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD], who in season and out of sea- 
son has been pressing upon the people of this country the advis- 
ability of opening the ports of America to the meat and cattle 
of the world, so that he and his people in the wealthy part of 
New Jersey, of which he has just boasted, may discriminate in 
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favor of the Pedros and Joses of Argentina against the farmers 
of the interior of the United States. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Surely the gentleman from 
Nebraska does not mean that. 

Mr. SLOAN. I mean what I say. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. We are not giving any 
bounties to the Pedros and Joses of Argentina. 

Mr. SLOAN. No one said you gave any bounty. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. But you said we discrimi- 
nated in their favor. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must address the Chair. Does 
the gentieman from Nebraska yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. SLOAN. Not when he is talking in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield 
when I am talking in this way? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; not until you enter another state of mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. This is a special provision for the purpose of 
favoring the importer, giving the importer six months, while 
the utmost given to domestic shippers is four months. That 
is the discrimination that we find in the banking bill; and the 
discrimination which we find in the companion bill—the tariff 
legislation—is the opening of our ports to the entrance of the 
Argentine products, whether they be cattle, or meat, or grain. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry right there? 

Mr. SLOAN. I have only five minutes. 

4 KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will only take three sec- 
onds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; for three seconds. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman whether he thinks it is fair to the American 
people to have innumerable men in his own party write down 
to me and to other Members of this House 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I note that five seconds have 
elapsed. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. That they were able to buy 
American beef at 50 per cent less in England than they are 
paying for it in this country? And does not the gentleman know, 
that the measure that we are shortly to enact into law will give 
to the American people that which the Republican Party so 
often pledged but never fulfilled—a square deal? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman from 
New Jersey is so easily imposed upon. I heard him read a let- 
ter from across the water a short time ago- 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No; it was from a minister— 
Rev. John J. Lawrence, Binghamton, N. Y.—a member of the 
party to which the gentleman belongs. 

Mr. SLOAN. I can not yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. A letter was read stating that American beef 
was sold cheaper in England than it is here in America. I 
challenge that statement, and if the gentleman will study the 
statistics of the last two or three years he will find that prac- 
tically no beef is being shipped to England now from the 
United States. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, 
that the discussion which the gentleman is carrying on does not 
relate to the pending amendment. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 


Oh, let him go on. 
Mr. RAGSDALE. 


They made that point on me this morning. 

Mr. MANN. The time has expired anyway. 

Mr. SLOAN. The Committee on Ways and Means said: 

In our judgment the future growth of our great industries lies beyond 
the seas 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAUCH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LINDBERGH }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is that offered by the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is that offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketty]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is that offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
OPEN-MARKET 

Src. 15. That any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Federal reserve board, purchase and sell in 
the open market, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, firms, 
corporations, or individuals, prime bankers’ bills, and bills of exchange 
of the kinds and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount, and 
cable transfers. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold 
coin and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans thereon, and 
to contract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when neces- 
sary, acceptable security, including the hypdéthecation of United States 
bonds; (b) to invest in United States bonds, and bonds issued by any 
State, county, district, or municipality; (c) to purchase from member 
banks and to sell, with or without its indorsement, bills of exchange 
arising out of commercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined, payable 
in foreign countries; but such bills of exchange must have not exceed- 
ing 90 days to run and must bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties, of which the last shall be that of a member bank ; 
(ad) to establish each week, or as much oftener as required, subject to 
review and determination of the Federal reserve board, a rate of dis- 
count to be -charged by such bank for each class of paper, which shall 
be fixed with a view of accommodating the commerce of the country ; 
and (e) with the censent of the Federal reserve board, to open and 
maintain banking aceounts in foreign countries and establish agencies 
in such countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of 
purchasing, selling, and collecting foreign bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell with or without its indorsement, through such correspondents 
or agencies, prime foreign bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions which have not exceeding 90 days to run and which bear 
the signature of two or more responsible parties. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. GLASS. I should like to inquire if there are any amend- 
ments to be offered to section 16. , 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen were very generally informed that 
the committee would rise at the end of this section, so I do not 
know. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes, and had come 
-to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Morean of Louisiana, for 10 days, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. NEELEY, indefinitely, on account of having accepted an 
invitation some months ago to address the students at the open- 
ing of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

To Mr. KiInKEAD of New Jersey, for three days, to accompany 
Secretary Daniels on his visit to the proposed naval fight in 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OPERATIONS, 


I move that the committee do now 


ADJOUBN MENT. 


Mr. GLASS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House sdjourned until Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 17, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Glencove Creek, Long Island, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 238) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of the channel of Little Pedee River at Williams Landing, 
8S. C. (H. Doc. No. 239) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Siskiwit River, Wis., on Lake 
Superior (H. Doc. No. 240); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of Brule Harbor, Wis., with a view to its improvement for 
minor lake craft (H. Doe. No. 241) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the resolutions (H. Res. 240 and H. Res. 245) 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to communicate to the 
House of Representatives the cost and result of the investiga- 
tion of the boll-weevil and hog-cholera plague, reported a sub- 
stitute (H. Res. 254) for the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 76), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8187) to provide for the 
safety of employees and passengers upon railroad trains by re- 
quiring common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
operate cars constructed of steel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 8188) making an appropria- 
tion fer the improvement of Fox River, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8189) to establish a flood-protection and drainage fund and to 
provide for the protection, drainage, and reclamation of the 
overflowed and swamp lands in the United States, in promotion 
of the general welfare, in prevention of the dissemination of 
malaria and other diseases among the several States, and to 
promote interstate commerce by navigation; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FALCONER: A bill (H. R. 8190) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Port Angeles, in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 8191) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to increase the pension of widows, minor children, etc., 
of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War 
with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a 
pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors 
of the late Civil War,’ approved April 19, 1908; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 8192) to pro- 
hibit interference with commerce among the States and Terri- 
tories and with foreign nations, and to remove obstructions 
thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certain messages by 
telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of communication 
between States and Territories and foreign nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 8193) to provide for the collec- 
tion, transcription, and publication of material relating to the 
educational history of the United States; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8194) for the relief of employees of the 
Forest Service injured in fire fighting or other hazardous work; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8195) to dis- 
pose of unclaimed bank deposits in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill. (H. R. 8196) granting a pension 
to Nannie A. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 8197) granting an increase 
of pension to John §. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 8198) for the relief of Loren 
W. Greeno; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 8199) granting a pension to 
James P. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8200) granting a pension to Mary Gannon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8201) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 8202) granting an increase of 
pension to Edgar H. Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 8203) to reimburse J. T. 
Nance; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 8204) granting an increase 
of pension to Jeremiah Van Riper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. GERRY: A bill (H. R. 8205) granting a pension to 

tenjamin A. Dennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8206) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8207) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide H. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8208) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Loud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8209) granting an increase 
of pension to John Preston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 8210) granting a pension to 
Jesse H. Hutto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8211) granting a pension to John B. Mc- 
Cravy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 8212) granting a pension 
to Susan S. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 8213) granting a pension to 
Woodbine L. McLane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8214) granting a pension to H. P. Kohn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8215) granting a pension to Stanmore Y. 
Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8216) granting a pension to James V. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8217) granting a pension to Wade H. Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8218) granting a pension to Albert M. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8219) granting a pension to Margaret Her- 
tel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8220) granting a pension to David T. 
Kirby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8221) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Rawl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8222) granting a pension to Hamilton 
Shuler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8223) granting a pension to Charles G. 
Sontag; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8224) granting a pension to John N. Long; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8225) granting a pension to William Pres- 
ton Raines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8226) granting a pension to Wade H. 
Rucker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8227) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Weed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8228) for the relief of Samuel S. Gardner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8229) for the relief of Polly Hayes; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8230) for the relief of F. F. Felder; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R..8231) for the relief of Powell S. Boat- 
wright; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8232) for the relief of BE. P. Gibson; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8233) for the relief of George W. New- 
man, guardian of Joseph W. Newman; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8234) for the relief of Lieut. (Junior 
Grade) Hamilton F. Glover, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82385) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
Funderburk, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8236) for the relief of the University of 
South Carolina; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8237) for the relief of St. Stephen’s 
Church; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8288) for the relief of heirs of Michael 
H. Brennen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8239) for the relief of the heirs of Na- 
thaniel Kleckley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8240) for the relief of the heirs of A. J. 
Geiger, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 8241) for the relief of the heirs of Louisa 
Hook, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8242) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Harman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8243) for the relief of the heirs of Jesse 
Bouknight, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8244) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua 
Kyser, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8245) for the relief of the heirs of Daniel 
Drafts, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8246) for the relief of the heirs of John W. 
Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8247) for the relief of the heirs of Miles 
Busbee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) for the relief of Mary E. Stelling, sole 
heir at law of A. S. Frietas, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8249) for the relief of the heirs of Erasmus 
Harsey, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8250) for the relief of the heirs of Adolphus 
Feininger ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8251) for the relief of the heirs of Harriet 
Holman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8252) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Naloti Biraghi; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8253) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Mary S. Brennan, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8254) for the relief of the trustees of the 
German Lutheran Church of Orangeburg, 8S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8255) to provide for the erection of a 
monument to Maj. Gen. Thomas Sumter; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8256) authorizing the President to nomi- 
nate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint E. F. Slater, a first lieutenant in the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army, a captain in the Medical 
Corps on the retired list, and increasing the retired list by one 
for the purposes of this act; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 8257) granting a pension to 
Caroline Tingley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 8258) for the relief of Patrick 
H. McGee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 8259) to correct the military 
record of James M. Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8260) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles F. Hubbell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8261) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Czamanski; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8262) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Dillane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 8263) granting a pension to 
William C. Hathaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the Board of Trade 
of Pasadena, Cal., favoring immediate construction of four 
battleships and the formation of a naval reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the San Mateo County (Cal.) 
Development Association, favoring the passage of legislation for 
the formation of a naval reserve; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the San Mateo County (Cal.) Development 
Association, favoring the passage of legislation for the construc- 
tion of four new battleships and necessary auxiliary boats; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 2641, granting 
a pension to Elmer B. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 2640, granting a pension 
to Rachel Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 2644, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucien A. McWithey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 2643, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louis K. Turner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 2638, granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Thurston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 2639, granting a pension 
to Marcia J. Dewey; to the committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland, Oreg., favoring the passage of legisiation 
for the formation of a naval reserve; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, keep us in all our intercourse with our 
fellow men in touch with Thee lest we forget the admonition, 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured unto you,” and help us to put into our 
daily life that other injunction, “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” Thus may we hallow Thy name, 
in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 







; THE MODERN WOMAN. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an article by Helen Keller, entitled “The 
modern woman.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imeus consent to print in the Recorp an article by Helen 
Keller. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the pro- 
ceedings under Calendar Wednesday for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
dispense with proceedings under Calendar Wednesday for to-day. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the motion was agreed to. 

THE CURRENCY. 


the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837, 
the currency bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 


sideration ef the currency bill, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7837, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 


objection ? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LANGLEY. 
consideration of this bill the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 


Chamber I did not fuliy grasp the meaning of what the gentle- 
man said. 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guiass] in charge of the bill, 


its consideration, and I refrained. 
of this House and to charge them with dereliction of duty. 
He 


denounced the New York 


in his district as few men have been. 
delegation can take care of itself. 
He denounced the Kentucky delegation also for being absent. 


minded human being will concede it was his sacred duty to be. 








































































Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 













Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 












A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal re- 
serve hanks, for furnishing an elastic enrrency, affording means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision 












mous consent to address the committee for 10 minutes. Is there 


Mr. Chairman, on last Monday during the 









DoxovaN] made certain references to Members of this House 
that I do not think should be permitted to pass unnoticed. I 
would have replied at the time, but owing to the confusion im the 






I would have brought the matter up yesterday, but 


who has been so courteous to us all, was anxious to hurry along 









Mr. Chairman, although the gentleman from Connecticut has 
been here but a short time, he undertook to lecture the Members 


He not only criticized individual Members, but he attacked 
whole State delegations in the broad sweep of his arraignment. 
delegation because of their 
absence on that day, when he should have remembered that 
they were absent by order of the House to pay the last tribute 
of respect to their dead colleague, who was loved and henored 
But the New York 












That delegation was not all on the floor at the moment, it is 
true; but I think every one was here in the city attending to his 
duties dnd ready to vote when needed except the gentleman 
from the seventh district, Mr. CANTRILL, who was by the bedside 
of his sick wife, where every Kentuckian and every other fair- 
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I beg to say to the gentleman that even excluding the two 
Republican Members of that State from consideration, he would 
have had to commence work in this House at a time “ whereof 
the memory of nian runneth not to the contrary,” and would 
have to work until the sea gives up its dead and the heavens 
roll together as a scroll, before he could approach the record 
which has been made by the present Democratic membership 
from Kentucky in the matters of devotion to the public inter- 
ests and the faithful performance of their duty as they have 
seen it. [Applause.} 

The gentleman made the statement that I had not been here 
for several months until within the last few days. The state- 
ment was so unjust to me that I hastily replied that it was not 
true and that the gentleman knew that it was not true. I have 
served in this body for a good many years now, and I have al- 
ways tried to observe the rules, to do no one injustice, and to 
treat every Member with courtesy and kindness. If a single 
one of you bears me any ill will, you have carefully concealed 
it from me. I honor the dignity and high character of the 
menrbership of this great body, and I want to ask you to pardon 
me for having made an unparliamentary statement in your 
presence, even though the provocation may have excused it. I 
reiterate the assertion that the gentleman’s statement about my 
absence was not true, as I have been here most of the time 
during that period and have been working for my people prac- 
tieally every day; but I want to withdraw the statement that 
he knew that it was not true. I shall charitably assume that 
he did net know it. And perhaps we ought not to be too harsh 
with him for the other things he said. He has not been here 
long enough to learn the amenities that are observed between 
gentlemen in pnblic life; and espectally ought we to be a little 
lenient with him, since he is to be a one-term Congressman, for 
I am told that the people of his district already regret their 
action last fall and have resolved to do better next time. 
[Laughter. ] 

If the gentleman thinks that he has sueceeded in embarrass- 
ing me in the slightest by what he said about my absence, he 
is very much mistaken. I am answerable to my constituents, 
They know what I am doing for them, and they know where I 
was during the time that I was away from Washington. The 
gentleman has not been here long enough to know—and he will 
not be here long enough to learn—that an efficient Congress- 
man has a great deal to do besides sitting around here in this 
Hall, and loitering in the cloak rooms waiting to go on record, 
pestering his fellow Members and blindly answering roll calls, 
I have missed a number of roll calls, evén while here in Wash- 
ington, on matters that were not important to my district, be- 
cause I was looking after matters in committees -or in the 
departments that were important to ft. And while I was down 
in Kentucky recently I spent many days in helping old soldiers 
prepare their cases for action and in looking after many other 
official matters. Indeed, I had a@ branch congressional office 
and bureau of official information down there, and much of the 
time was spent in telling my Republican friends about how soon 
I thought the ax of the Democratic headsman would fall and 
in telling my Democratic friends, in answer to their earnest in- 
quiries, how to work the present administration for a job, not- 
withstanding the civil-service law. [Laughter.] I had sense 
enough to know that I would not be allowed to have anything 
to do with framing the tariff and currency bills, and I was 
putting in my time in other ways that were useful to my people. 
I ean truthfully say that I have not had 15 days of actual vaca- 
tion this year. 

The gentleman said, in effect, although the remarks do not 
appear in the Recorp in that way, that Members have been 
guilty of petit larceny in drawing their salaries for services 
when they were not here. 

Carrying his contention to its logical conclusion, the gentle- 
man conviets himself, not of petit larceny, but of grand larceny 
every time he draws his salary. I am told that in his campaign 
last fall he charged his opponent with favoring too low a rate 
of duty on certain Connecticut products, and that he won his 
election that way; and yet he voted for the Underwood bill, 
which made the duty still lower. 

They tell me also that the gentleman from Connecticut—— 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to his colleague? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No, Mr. Chairman; I can not yield. If the 
gentleman were able to give me any more time I would be very 
glad to yield. They tell me that the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. DoNovaN] came down here under the specific pledge that 
he would see that Danbury hats were properly provided for in 
the tariff bill. He has not accomplished that, and if my infor- 
mation is correct it strikes me that the conclusion is unavoid- 






Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
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able that he is holding his present job under false pretenses: and | 


is not, therefore; equitably entitled to any salary at all. 

Mr. Chairman, although it does: net se appear in the Rxcorp, 
the gentleman: from Conneeticut said, in effect, that if anyone 
drew his salary while he was not here it was practically equiva- 
lent to stealing. 

The records of this House show that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Donovan] was himself absent on 10 roll calls 
during this session, surprising as it may seem in view of his 
statements the other day, this being nearly one-third of the roll 
calls during this extra session of Congress. [Applause and 
laughter.] If the gentleman is correct in his contention, the 
gist of his complaint seems to be, employing his own characteri- 
zation of the alleged. offense, that some other Member has been 
able to manage it so as to steal just a little bit more than 
he has. 

Seme gentlemen have suggested that we ought to apply his 
argument to his own case and pass a resolution directing a 
deduction from his salary of the amount paid him for the time 
that the Recorp shows that he was absent. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want to see that done. Let him draw his full salary, 
especially since he is to draw it for such a short time. I think, 
however, that as a matter of retributive justice the people of 
the fourth Connecticut district ought to do penance for their 
mistake by reimbursing the Treasury of the United States. In 
conclusion, let me commend to the venerable but ill-advised 
gentleman from Connecticut that beautiful gem of the philosophy 
of human life embodied in the Savior’s Sermon on the Mount: 

Cast out first the beara out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 

[Applause. ] 

In other words, gentlemen who abide in glass houses should 
keep their gravels in their pockets. [Applause and laughter: ] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the delegation 
from the State of New York I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would not do so if the 
gentleman from Conneeticut [Mr. Donovan] had not attacked 
the Members from the State of New York and the gentleman 
from Kentucky had not alluded to it. By an order of the 
House, House resolution 253, passed on Saturday last, 18 of the 
Representatives from the State of New York were detailed to 
attend the funeral services of our late lamented colleague, 
TimotHy D. SuLittvan. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Donovan] should have known that fact before; as I think, in- 
advertently and unintentionally he made his very badly timed 
attack upon the Representatives from the State of New York. 
Personally I am willing to put my record of eight years’ service 
in this House against his record after he has served for that 
period of time, which I hope he may do, and then I shall com- 
pare roll calls and the record of attendance for those eight 
years. I desire to quote his own statement from the Recorp, 
appearing on page 4989 of the Rrecorp of September 15, 1913: 

Take a great State like the State of New York, with scarcely any of 
its Members Bp rman and other great States, and there is a very small 
percentage of them present, 

It is well known to myself and to many others that there 
were at least 10 of the New York Members present on the floor 
when this charge was made. And there were 12 or more present 
at the funeral ceremonies of T. D. Suttivan, of New York. 
Now, others were in the city, but not present, at the time being 
engaged in official business elsewhere. I desire simply to make 
this statement, so that the public press, which has quoted this 
matter, the gentleman from Connecticut, and other Members of 
the House may know that the New York Members attend to 
their duties as faithfully, as zealously, and as well as Members 
of any other State in this Union, and we are accountable to 
our own people and not to the gentleman from Connecticut. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How far had the Clerk read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had finished reading para- 
graph 15. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That brings us down to line 11, page 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I presume the proper mo- 


tion to make is to ask unanimous consent for time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can ask unanimous con- 


sent for time. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Then I ask that I may be allowed seven or 


eight minutes. 



















tically away four months. 
been three or four bills 


ing to conceal. 
time and again—— 


average number from the States of the whole Union. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 


unanimous: consent that he may address the committee for 
eight minutes. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Five minutes then. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, no single statement that I 


made the other day was lacking in truth. Technically there 
may be a day or two out of the way. 
Kentucky [Mr. Lanetry] left this Chamber some time during 
May and he returned a few days ago, practically absent four 
months; 


The gentleman from 


Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman from Kentucky was prac- 
Now, in the meantime there have 





Mr. LANGLBEY. I have noth- 


I have been here 


I only want the facts shown. 
The gentleman is mistaken. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 


yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 


Mr. LANGLEY. I merely wanted to say again that the gen- 


tleman is entirely wrong, and I can easily show it if—— 


Mr. DONOVAN. Not at this moment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines. to yield. 
Mr. DONOVAN. And during that time I believe there were 


four bills put in that basket for pensions or relief of old soldiers. 
That is the result of four months’ work. Now, a word in regard 
to the New York situation. 
vated: one. 
and during those days it was noticeable that the Members from 
New York were absent. 


In that case it was a most aggra- 
We had been here without a quorum day after day, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. DONOVAN. We have had a few, but the percentage was 


very great. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 


man from New York? 


Mr: DONOVAN. Not at this time; in a moment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
Mr. DONOVAN. Now, I am speaking of one particular see- 


tion of New York running from the river to the extreme end of 
Long Island, and most of the time every one of those Members 
have been absent. 
marches up one aisle and down the other and shows himself 
in. the course of half an hour, and who is not seen again until 


There has been now and then one here who 


pay day. [Laughter and applause.] Now, the number of 
Members from that particular seetion is 11, grenter than the 
They do 
Of course the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. GoLprocte, he is here—now and then. [Laughter and 
applause.] The gentleman from New York—I forget his name 
for a moment—Mr. GouLDEN I think it is 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman has it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. If he was an honorable man, as I always 
thought he was—he was in New York for a couple of months 
running for office, running for a nomination, and now he is 
nominated and holds on to the position with a salary, and if he 
was an honorable man he would resign one place or the other. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York 
GOLDFOGELE] rises to a question of order. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLBE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The gentleman is violating the rules by indulging in personali- 
ties. When he had reference to my colleague [Mr. GouLDEN] 
he violated the express rule of this House by indulging in 
personalities and attacking a Member on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] will take his seat 
until the committee gives him unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] 
may be allowed to proceed in order. : 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I join in the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarK] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut 
{[Mr. DonovAN] may be permitted to proceed in order. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gen- 


not average that. 





[Mr. 


tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] is recognized. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, it is a pity that some of the 
distinguished gentlemen who have risen on the floor did not 
refer. to the portion of the charge the other day, and that was 
the portion relating to the able men of our body being absent 
and allowing the management of the business to new Members, 
Outside of a few the rest of us were 


or inexperienced ones. 
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inexperienced. Here was a currency bill before us for action, 
and they were away at home. Mr. Chairman, am I out of order 
now? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, we must go on with 
the currency bill. I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida objects. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed with this bill. 
I hope there will be no further miscellaneous discussions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. - I give notice now that from now on I am going 
to object. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr: 
THOMAS] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THoMAsS] is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] has been animadverting 
against the delegation from Kentucky, accusing them of absen- 
teeism. Well, he did not mean me, because I have beén here 
nearly all the time, and I do not think that I have missed but 
one or two roll calls during this session of Congress. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, now just a word. I can say 
that, as the gentleman has stated it, he has misstated it. He 
ought to have read the Recorp before making the statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did; and that is what I say, though you 
may not have meant Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, Chairman, I shall positively object to any 
further interruptions. I ask to proceed with the consideration 
of this bill. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the unanimous con- 
sent first. The request is made for unanimous consent that all 
debate on section 15 and amendments thereto be concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH] wants five minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto conclude in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on fhis section and 
amendments thereto be closed in 15 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Giass], who, I am sure, wishes to dispose of this bill in the 
shortest possible time, and I join with him in that, whether he 
will give his consent that I may have five minutes on the floor. 
I do not wish to speak for myself. There is no necessity for 
asking that, but I do wish to speak for the New York delega- 
tion, and as I am the senior member on the floor at the present 
time I deem it my duty to the New York delegation to reply to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MANN. No; you are a junior by 20 years. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, while I appreciate the courtesy 
of my colleague [Mr. GoLDFOGLE], I do not want the gentleman 
to appear for me, although I am a member of the New York 
delegation. I think the reference that has been made to them 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan] would not 
injure them. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. My colleague is right. 
him on the floor. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
unless I can have five minutes in which to reply. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LinpBercH] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 



































































I did not observe 



























































Amend, page 28, line 1, after the word “ country,” by striking out the 
semicolon and inserting in licu thereof a period, and striking out all in 
said line following said period and all of lines 2 to 10, inclusive. 










































































Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, the part of the section 
which my amendment proposes to strike out is that authorizing 
the Federal reserve banks to establish agencies in foreign 
countries. There is in this bill a section which authorizes the 
establishment by our national banks of branch banks in foreign 
countries, and I believe under that section it is possible and 
probable, and reasonable, in fact, that the banks so authorized 
to be organized can attend to all the business that would be 
required to be performed in connection with our foreign com- 
merce. 

The Federal reserve banks will have in their vaults the de- 
posits of the Treasury of the United States. They will be the 
fiscal agents of the United States. I do not believe that the 
money belonging to the people of the United States should be 
diverted from this country and used for speculation or for the 
buying of paper in foreign countries. I think that should be 
left entirely to the branch banks that are authorized under 
— section of this bill to be established by our national 

anks. 

I am not in favor of the Government guaranty of bank depos- 
its, nor in favor of giving the banks the money in the Treasury. 

After the 1907 panic there were many people who advocated 
the guaranty of bank deposits as a remedy for panics. The 
guaranty of bank deposits would have little, if any, relation to 
the cost of living and would not affect any of the fundamental 
relations of the people with each other. 

I should have grave fears as to the ultimate success of a 
guaranty of bank deposits. In the first place, unless there 
should be some provision prohibiting certain kinds of specula- 
tion, or unless human nature should change, even the guaranty 
of bank deposits would not prevent panics, but would simply 
defer the day by postponing the hour of fear; for by the very 
nature of things, when a bull market starts the boom or specu- 
lative excitement continues until it reaches a point when eco- 
nomically a breakdown is inevitable. 

There is, in so far as the legitimate industrial pursuits of 
the country are concerned, both a theoretical and a practical pos- 
sibility of a self-sustained credit system, based upon monetary 
foundation for the exchanges, but when you inject into that 
the complications arising out of speculative gambling the more 
you reenforce the system of credit and give an unguarded con- 
fidence in it the greater the opportunity the gambling specu- 
lators have to fleece the public by keeping up a bull market. 

Confidence, when based upon solid economic conditions, is of 
great value, but I wish to emphasize the necessity for the people 
to be suspicious enough to carefully scrutinize the Wall Street 
manipulations. Just as long as we leave that Wall Street gam- 
bling contingent, with its allied banks in the large cities, in a 
position that enables it to throw its influence into the markets 
Wwe are going to have our occasional panic troubles, the Glass 
bill notwithstanding. 

It is probable that if the Government had guaranteed all of 
the deposits in October, 1907, and continued that guaranty the 
panic would not have occurred in that month; but it had to come 
sooner or later, because the rottenness that caused it would not 
have been eradicated. Speculative parasites had oversubscribed 
the credit and, crowded out legitimate industry by overbidding if 
for the use of the money and credits of the country. If our 
credit had been still more expansive and if the people, in addi- 
tion to what they had on deposit, had deposited a considerable 
part of the $1,666,000,000 which they then held outside of the 
banks, industry could have thrived a while longer, but the 
growth of the speculative parasites would eventually have mo- 
nopolized the credit. Yes; the speculators would have pushed 
the bull game and pushed up the prices until such times as even 
a Government guaranty could not hold back a panic; and when 
it did come it would be greater in its severity in proportion to 
the amount to which the market was overbulled, and the fact 
that the Government was responsible for the guaranty amount 
might ultimately destroy the credit of the Government. 

We must not forget that our confidence is the stock in trade 
and capital of the professional gambling bulls, and that we must 
not have too much of it; nor should we forget that distrust is 
the stock in trade and capital of the professional gambling bears, 
and that these two sets of speculators are watching the plain 
people with the keenest eyes. They rob the people on both the 
rising and falling markets. The bulls catch the public when 
prices go up by selling to the public, and the bears then force 
the price down. This is done to make the public pay the higher 
prices and sell at the lower prices. A satisfactory remedy for 
panics can not be gained by creating confidence unless we can 
eliminate the professional speculators. In other words, we need 
confidence in legitimate enterprise and distrust in predatory 
speculation. The plain people must not repose confidence in 
the speculator class of people and thereby permit them to work 
the confidence game on us to our own ruin. The more confi- 
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dence we have in our present system the more we shall lose in 
the end. 

i have another reason for doubting the advisability of guar- 
anty of bank deposits. Under the present loose system of ex- 
amining banks the doors are left open for easy trickery, which 
makes it possible for sharpers to rob the people. Let me illus- 
trate: Under our present system it is possible for 10 men to 
combine and start a national bank with 50 per cent of the capi- 
tal required and to immediately borrow from the deposits that 
they secure enough to recoup their 50 per cent capital and, in 
addition, enough to fully pay their stock, so as to leave no capi- 
tal in the bank except their promissory notes; and, what is 
more, they are free to repeat that operation by starting a hun- 
dred banks in as many different towns and not invest an actual 
dollar. But even that is not all. The loose way in which banks 
are examined makes it possible for them to put into the banks 
the notes of irresponsible parties, which notes might eat up the 
deposits as rapidly as they are received. No one can prevent 
this condition except the bank examiners. I have seen an ex- 
aiminer enter a bank in the morning and finish his examination 
the same day. During that time he had covered a business of 
several hundred thousands of dollars without learning the value 
of any of the bills receivable. I have seen this happen again 
and again in various banks. Bankers are men of integrity and 
responsibility. Otherwise they could easily have done all that 
I have described as possible, and some of them do carry on a 
note-kiting system, as we all know. 

From what I have said it may easily be seen that a few 
schemers could abuse the privilege the system gives them. In 
fact, some of them could so arrange it that their representatives 
could have large deposits evidenced upon the books of the bank 
in their control and never have deposited any money, but merely 
covered the deposits by the class of notes before referred to. 
These deposits, under a guaranty system, would be protected 
unless the fraud could be established. That can not often be 
proven, regardless of the fact that it exists. 

If there is to be a guaranty of bank deposits, the guaranty 
of the deposits of any one person in any one bank should be 
limited. Under no condition should we favor a guaranty of 
deposits of the hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars 
that are owned by single individuals. 

But even the guaranty of the smaller deposits would have its 
dangers, for those with large deposits, if they became fright- 
ened, might make a run for the excess and defeat the very 
object of the law. Such a law, again, would, from the stand- 
point of securing deposits, put the careful, conservative, able, 
and honest banker on the same footing with the careless, in- 
different, or even dishonest banker. Depositors would also be 
careless under such a system. 

These, I believe, are sufficient reasons to show that it is 
unwise for the Government to guarantee bank deposits. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that in October, 1907, instead 
of a lack of confidence in the bankers the people should have 
had so much confidence in them that they had deposited in the 
banks and with the trust companies the most of the $1,666,000,- 
000 that was then in general circulation outside of the banks. 
What would have happened? The banks would have made 
loans to anybody from whom they thought they had a fair 
chance of getting it back. We would have seen such a boom 
and inflation as have never been known in the history of the 
world. That might have continued for two, three, or four 
years. What do you suppose the gambling contingency would 
be doing during that time? Bverybody knows. Will somebody 
answer where a guaranty of bank deposits would have landed 
us under such conditions when the crash actually did come? 

The people require a system that will make their capital 
available, in order that they may develop the natural physical 
resources of the country. Everybody desires to encourage en- 
terprise. I have noticed that when there is active enterprise 
there is also a tendency to bull the markets, and the mark is 
constantly being overshot, because the country is honeycombed 
with speculators possessing the gambling instinct. Setbacks are 
the economic penalty and there is not the least possibility, 
even with a guaranty of bank deposits, of averting them under 
our present plan of finances. ‘The Glass bill is not panic proof. 
A guaranty of bank deposits would only serve to promote a 
temporary confidence which would be more completely shat- 
tered when it was found that that confidence would be seized 
upon by speculators to further their selfish interests. 

Mr. BORLAND and Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
DocK] will be recognized. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, we have now reached that 
part of the bill where we are to deal with the change in a con- 
siderable portion of the Nation’s money. We have concluded 
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that part of the bill that has to do with the orzanization of the 
new banking system. 

During the panic of 1907 I called at the Treasury Department 
and asked an expert to show me the difference, in kindergarten 
fashion, in the various money issues of this country. While he 
was putting-me through my lesson he held up a national bank 
note and a greenback. He asked me if I knew the difference 
between the banking functions of the two issues, and I told 
him that I did not, and he said there was a very vital differ- 
ence; that a tational bank note was not reserve money, and 
that a greenback was. 

I never believed that the national bank note was a wholly 
equitable money. I believe that if Congress 50 years ago could 
have understood just exactly what part the bank note was to 
play, it would not have provided for its issue in the form it bears. 
I believe that one of the most serviceable things that could have 
been done for this country in the last 50 years would have been 
to have swung over the Speaker’s table, there, this legend: 
“The issue of bank notes is profitable to the banks, as it means 
the payment of their indebtedness by the issue of promissory 
notes bearing no interest, instead of by paying out lawful money 
and contracting their powers to grant credit.” 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I regret I can not yield now. 
man can answer me in his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, under the system of bank-note issues 
in which bank notes are kept out in circulation, the banks of 
this country have been prosperous above most other businesses. 
I picked up recently the market: quotations of the prices of 
New York bank stocks, and I found that the quoted price of the 
Chemical National Bank stock was $650; that of the Hanover 
National Bank, $645; and that of the First National, $975; and 
while these are the highest quotations among the New York 
national banks, still the quoted prices of the stocks of the other 
New York banks are high. The banks have been prosperous 
hitherto. 

Now, we are going shortly to make a change in the system. 
It is a momentous change. There is nothing that Congress has 
done in the last 50 years, probably, that surpasses, in public in- 
terest, that change. I hope it will be for the better. 

Now, what have we here? We have been three days in Com- 
mittee of the Whole debating this bill. Members have offered 
amendment after amendment. 

Beyond doubt some of them have been meritorious. Every 
time an amendment has been offered, save those offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia and those with him on the committee, 
it has been voted down. Each in its turn has gone up against 
the stone wall of the caucus pledge. Now, why continue the 
farce? The President urges immediate action. He wants ex- 
pedition. The Senate is waiting. It has nothing now to en- 
gage it. The country does not believe in this sort of pro- 
cedure. The country would like this Committee of the Whole 
to give this bill actual consideration, so that amendments could 
be offered in good faith and voted upon in good faith, and if 
meritorious, adopted; and if not meritorious in the opinion of 
Members, then voted down. The country does not believe in 
the doctrine that the three coordinate branches of this Govern- 
ment consist of the executive, the judiciary, and the Democratic 
caucus. The people want this House to consider this measure 
in the open. If you are not going to open up this currency 
bill for actual consideration, if legislation is to be confined to 
the caucus, if the word of the caucus is to be final, then why 
Why not stop here, expedite your 
bill, get it out of the way, get it over to the Senate, and put it 
through? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the methods of legislation 
here, I ask unanimous consent to suspend the further reading 
of this bill, that the committee rise and report it to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

A MEMBER. I second that motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are all with the gentleman on that over 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be suspended 
and that the committee recommend its passage. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Reserving the 
ject——- 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 
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Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word 
in response to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH ] 
as to the reason why the Federal reserve banks are given the 
right to establish foreign branches. The gentleman should 
keep in mind all the time the fact that this bill is not framed 
primarily for the purpose of aiding the banks, but primarily 
for the purpose of helping business, commerce, and agriculture 
in this country. If the gentleman will bear that fact in mind, 
he will see more clearly why that provision was put in the 
bill. We want to develop our foreign trade. Up to the present 
time there has been no American bank in any foreign country. 
In additicn to giving national’ banks having a capitalization of 
$1,000,000 the right to establish banks abroad, we have also 
given the Federal reserve banks the right to establish them- 
selves abroad in order to develop American trade. It may be 
that the national banks will take care of that trade. In all 
likelihood they will take care of it in some countries, but there 
may be other countries in which they will not take care of 
the trade, and we want to provide the means whereby this 
trade will be taken care of, and whereby they will be given 
American banking facilities all over the world where we have 
an export or import trade. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Does not the gentleman think that in all 
cases where it is profitable to do so the national banks will 
establish these branch banks so that they can take care of the 
trade. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not know whether that is so or not. It 
is my understanding that at the present time in the island of 
Porto Rico the business is done largely by Canadian banks. 
Although there is authority to establish an American bank 
there, our American bankers have not taken care of that situa- 
tion. Now, we do not want*to depend entirely, at any rate at 
the beginning we do not want to depend entirely, on what our 
national banks may do. We want to have a provision in this 
bill so that foreign trade will be taken care of, and it can be met 
by this provision as well as the other provision. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Referring further to the deposit of the 
United States Treasury funds in the Federal reserve banks, 
suppose we should have a war with some nation with which, or 
with whose citizens, the Federal reserve banks were doing busi- 
ness, and the United States Treasury deposits were invested in 
such country in deposits, in notes, bills of exchange, and so 
forth, would not that complicate the situation here in some 
ways? 

Mr. PHELAN. It will be a surprising thing if the Govern- 
ment deposits are placed in the branches in foreign countries. 
They will be put in the banks in this country. The foreign 
branches are simply agencies that are provided for, but the Gov- 
ernment deposits are not going to be kept in those Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. But they can use those Government de- 
posits to invest in bills of exchange, and so forth, in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. PHELAN. 
yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Then, they would be invested over there, 
and if we had a war with a foreign country, that might in 
some dangerous degree interfere with the use of our deposits. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if the reason the gentle- 
man advances is sound, why is it that England, Germany, and 
other European countries do a very large banking business 
throughout South America as well as other foreign countries? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The banks of those countries do the busi- 
ness and not the governments. My objection is not to the 
banks taking care of the foreign commerce, but to the United 
States Treasury funds being used for that purpose. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not believe there is any danger in this 
provision. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. ‘There may be great danger, and we 
should avoid any danger. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. The feature of 
this bill that relates to the extension of the banking system to 
foreign countries is among the most valuable features that the 
bill contains. If there has been any notable lack of banking 
system in this country it has been the handicap we have been 
under in the transaction of business in foreign countries. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
branch banks provided for in this section would take care of 
that business? 


If they are a part of their assets they can; 
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Mr. BORLAND. No; and I am going to answer the gentle- 
man’s contention. I think we can not have too many facilities 
over there. It is true the bill does provide that the national- 
bank associations of this country having a capital of a million 
dollars may establish foreign branch banks under the consent 
of the Federal reserve board. That is a very valuable pro- 
vision, because not only are the foreign countries without 
American banks but the British banks and the German banks 
aid their business men in other countries to compete with the 
American merchant. We have not even the facilities in our 
own Colonial possessions. As the gentleman has said, in Porto 
Rico practically the entire banking business is done by the 
Royal Bank of Canada, and they get even our commercial 
business. 

I understand there was an American bank went down there. 
I do not intend ignorantly or intentionally to reflect upon an 
American enterprise, but my understanding is that that was a 
State bank chartered by some State in the Union that is in the 
habit of issuing charters to do foreign business to enterprises 
that they would not issue to do business in this country. I am 
not absolutely positive that that occurred, but I do know that 
the American bank did not get the bulk of the business. 

Now, this provision that a million-dollar bank in this country 
may establish foreign agents is a good one. A bank in this 
country ought to have a financial standing before it undertakes 
to do a foreign business, but how is your little bank going to 
participate? What is the miller in a little town where there is 
a small bank to do when he wants to make a shipment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired; all time has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that there 
was any limitation of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is limited by unanimous consent 
to 15 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
jected to. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I recollect that when the 
Chair put the question I objected. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserved 
an objection, and after the discussion the Chair again put the 
question for unanimous consent, and asked in an audible tone 
if there was any objection, and announced that there was none, 
and the gentleman from New York did not question it. 

Mr. GLASS. The Chair is exactly right. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, 


Sec. 16. That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury shall, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 
12 months after the passage of this act, be deposited in Federal reserve 
banks, which banks shall act as fiscal agents of the United States; and 
thereafter the revenues of the Government shall be regularly deposited 
in such banks, and disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against 
such deposits. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the approval of the 
Federal .reserve board, from time to time, apportion the funds of the 
Government among the said Federa! reserve banks, distributing them, 
as far as practicable, equitably between different sections, and may, at 
their joint discretion, charge interest thereon and fix, from month to 
month, a rate which shall be regularly paid by the banks holding such 
deposits: Provided, That no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest 
upon any deposits except those of the United States. 

No Federal reserve bank shall receive or credit deposits except from 
the Government of the United States, its own member banks, and, to 
the extent permitted by this act, from other Federal reserve banks. 
All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a 
rediscount operation or the creation of deposit accounts shall be con- 
fined to the Government and the depositing and Federal reserve banks, 
with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State 
securities or of gold coin or bullion. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 13. after the word “ Treasury,” insert: ‘“ Except the 5 
per cent fund for t): redemption of outstanding national-bank notes.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, as provided by section 6 of 
the act,of July 14, 1890, the 5 per cent redemption fund which 
national banks are required to carry with the Treasurer of the 
United States for redemption of the circulating notes is covered 
into the general fund. It is inconsistent with the idea of the 
redemption fund that that money should be deposited in the 
Federal reserve banks. -Obviously it should be held in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the circulating notes, and this 
amendment is intended to correct an inadvertence in the draft 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 


My understanding was that that was ob- 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have another committee 
amendment that I desire to add. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri whether he desires recognition? 

Mr. BORLAND. I was asking for recognition, but I desire 
to yield to the gentleman on the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to discuss this 
particular amendment, he has that right. The Chair wishes to 
recognize the gentleman from Missouri, if he desires recog- 
nition. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield my right in favor of the committee 
amendment; otherwise, I would like to have recognition. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that it is the uni- 
versal custom, after the Chair begins to put a question, that a 
Member shall not then rise and ask for recognition. 

Mr. BORLAND. My understanding was, I will say to the 
Chair, that the Chair had put the question and that the amend- 
ment had already been carried 

The CHAIRMAN. It had not. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that the gentleman from Ohio was 
about to offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the case. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I ask for recognition. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a Member is entitled to recogni- 
tion any time before the negative vote is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. ; : 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I had no desire to interrupt 
the offering of a committee amendment, but there has been a 
good deal of discussion upon this floor, some of it within the 
last few minutes, in regard to our debate here upon this bill 
being a farce. Of course, if we do sit here and listen to gentle- 
men discuss whether or not they are guilty of petit larceny in 
drawing their salaries, and discussions upon subjects of that 
kind, that may bring down upon us that kind of criticism from 
business men throughout the country, but if we devote a little 
of our attention to the details of this bill, and when a matter 
comes up affecting the business men of the country we- meet 
and oppose an amendment offered by a gentleman in the oppo- 
sition in a serious and thoughtful way, then there is no reason 
why we should be open to the charge that we are conducting a 
farce in the discussion of this public measure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has made a statement, and 
I desire to ask him a question. Is there anything that could 
be done here that could not have been done in general debate, 
unless it originates with the committee? 
eMr. BORLAND. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. No man’s judgment is infallible, and I do 
not suppose the members of this committee, with their legis- 
lative experience, would say that there is no proposition that 
could be put up to them that would be seriously urged, and 
urged with force and ability, that would not command their 
attention, and if it appeared to be an amendment in the way of 
improvement of the bill, that it would not secure their accept- 
ance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Missouri really 
contend that if he offered an amendment which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. GLiass] did not approve, regardless of what 
the sentiment of the House was, that that amendment would 
be adopted here in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague from Missouri 
allow me to answer that question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. The committee has time and again accepted 
amendments proposed by the other side, and it has other amend- 
ments here which it has accepted, proposed by the other side. 
The real complaint of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mvr- 
pocK] is that this side has not regarded his amendments as 
meritorious. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will pardon 
me, but if we were to throw this bill in here to the actions of a 
shifting majority, sometimes made up of Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Progressives, sometimes made up of Republicans and 
Progressives, and sometimes made up of Republicans and 
Democrats, we would finally get a bill that would satisfy no 
Member of this House, and one which would not express the 
views of any political party nor the policy of the administration 
nor the wishes of any set of business men in the country, and no 
one knows that better than the gentleman from Kansas. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I realize the gentleman is 
sincere in his statement, but the Constitution provides no such 
procedure. The Constitution does leave it to the entire member- 
ship of this House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Byt the Constitution does give a constitu- 
tional majority in this House, or any majority in this House, 
the constitutional right to agree among themselves upon a settled 
line of party policy which they believe will carry out the pledge 
they made when they were elected, and when they stand to- 
gether, after having reconciled differences among themselves, 
they can go before the people and say, ‘“‘ We have agreed in the 
main on this policy,” and they would have the right not to 
change that policy at the suflden suggestion of some man who 
had not been in sympathy with that line of policy at all. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman point out that provi- 
sion in the Constitution? 

Mr. BORLAND. The Constitution gives a majority of this 
House the absolute right to pass a bill, and if they agree among 
themselves that a certain line of policy is to be followed they are 
following their constitutional right. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is an addition by the gentleman 
which he is putting on. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does not that apply to a ma- 
jority irrespective of party, and not to the majority party? 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, yes; if the gentleman can get a majority 
of the Members of this House to agree with his views he has a 
constitutional right to enact them into law, but under no other 
circumstances. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I make the point that gentlemen in order to 
get the floor should address the Chair. These able parliamen- 
tarians are going along here in potluck style. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order of the gentleman is well 
taken. The time of the gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago, when the gentle: 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] asked unanimous consent 
that this bill be reported immediately by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union back to the House with 
a favorable recommendation without further reading, I objected. 
Mr. Chairman, if the committee will indulge me for a moment, 
out of order probably, while I think it would have been better 
in connection with a currency bill for the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to have prepared the bill in full committee 
and submitted the bill to the House without sending it to a 
caucus, I have never been disposed to criticize the method of the 
procedure of the majority in a legislative body. The test is, 
what is the result that comes out of that method? [Applause.] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas has suggested 
that these amendments are idle. No one thoroughly familiar 
with legislation, who has followed the course of legislation, will 
assume that because an amendment is offered and voted down 
there is therefore no result. It is the common experience of 
legislative bodies that a committee in charge of a bill does not 
accept offhand even well-digested amendments and much less 
ill-digested amendments, and the committee in charge of a bill 
or a chairman in charge of a bill can not assume to determine 
offhand the merits of a proposition, but when amendments are 
offered on this floor and discussed, failings are pointed out in 
the bill, errors are called attention to, wise suggestions are 
made, and the experience upon this floor and all other legisla- 
tive bodies is that these propositions are taken into considera- 
tion by gentlemen in charge of the bill both in this body and 
in the body at the other end of the Capitol. We discussed for 
days here amendments offered to the tariff bill. All amend- 
ments offered from this side were voted down; many of them 
have gone into the tariff bill by way of Senate amendments and 
probably will remain in the bill. While we could not expect 
from this side of the House that our propositions in regard to 
tariff rates would be accepted offhand by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] in charge of the bill, yet the sug- 
gestions which were presented by Members on this side of the 
House in reference to those matters attracted the attention of 
the gentlemen in charge of the bill here and of gentlemen in 
charge of the bill in the Senate, and many of them will finally 
appear in the law, and, because I believe it is wise to have 
these suggestions made, I objected to reporting the bill without 
reading, without consideration, and without discussion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is to be said for the gentleman that he 
is absolutely consistent in his action on this occasion, because a 
similar request was made in regard to the Payne tariff bili by 
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Mr. Sims, of Tennessee, and the gentleman from Illinois ob- 
jected on that occasion. 

Mr. MANN. I did. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
this in regard to the procedure. He says that a great many 
things that we could not adopt here,® which were offered as 
amendments to the pending tariff bill, were adopted in the 
Senate. Would not our position have been stronger legislatively 
as a body if we could have adopted those amendments here and 
then had the Senate agree to them? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. Here is the proposition. Here a man 
has found something that ought to be changed in a bill, the 
tariff bill or the currency bill,.but has probably kept it to 
himself, or, at least, when he presents it on the floor the Mem- 
bers in charge can not go and look up everything connected with 
that matter in order to determine, and all the facts can not be 
brought out on each one of these propositions and time given 
for consideration. Now, I am not defending the committee for 
not accepting good propositions, but I am defending the idea that 
good propositions ought to be brought to the attention of the 
committee in the hope that the committee, in their wisdom, 
will accept the wiser of the propositions. 

Mr. MURDCCK. The gentleman will agree to this, that 
this is a modified form of general debate, so far as the practical 
propositions are concerned, to get amendments into the bill. 

Mr. MANN. There is this distinction, unfortunately, between 
general debate and debate under the five-minute rule: One is 
devoted in the main to general subjects, and the other is devoted 
to specific propositions. These specific propositions attract at- 


tention. Glittering generalities do not attract very much 
attention. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I agree to a very con- 


siderable extent with what our leader on this side has just 
said. Yet there is one feature of the present situation that the 
gentleman has not referred to, and with which I am sure he 
is not in agreement—a feature of the situation referred to by 
several of the gentlemen on the other side, and notably the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CatLaway], when he said that in 
the caucus certain amendments were adopted, or were about 
to be adopted, as it was understood the caucus was favorable 
to them, but that word came, or was given out, that certain 
people, not Members of the House, were opposed to those amend- 
ments, and after that word was brought, delivered, and pro- 
mulgated a majority of the caucus voted against the proposi- 
tions without regard to the previous view of a majority of the 
Members. 

Mr. GLASS. Now, I will say 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not for a moment. I think I have 
fairly stated what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CaLtawayY] 
said. I would not misstate him for anything in the world, be- 
cause his was a calm, dispassionate statement. There lies the 
danger. Assuming, for the sake of argument—and I only 
assume it for the sake of argument, for I never myself have 
been much taken with the idea of binding party caucuses, and 
I have been bound by mighty few of them—but assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that on a political question a party is 
justified in taking up political matters in a party caucus and 
binding its members, is a party justified in using the party 
eaucus for the purpose of binding its members, not to propo- 
sitions that express the majority will, conviction, and judg- 
ment, but propositions that express the mandate of people out- 
side of Congress—members of the executive branch of govern- 
ment, for instance? That is the real evil of the situation. In 
my opinion, the binding vote in the Democratic caucus did not 
express the view of the majority on that side in all matters, 
but did express in a number of matters what the Members be- 
lieved to be the view and opinion of certain members of the 
executive branch of the Government. I am sure there is no 
one within the sound of my voice who will approve that sort of 
procedure. It was a caucus binding the majority to support 
the views of the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. What is before the committee? 

Mr. MANN. A committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A committee amendment, offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEy]. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I make the point that we are not 
considering it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 





The Chair has been unable to hear and 


is not clear as to what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] has said, 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was about to observe, in 
order to be in order, that as to the amendment of the gentleman 


from Ohio, without regard to that amendment, the secret 
caucus has lent itself to the coercion of the Members of the 
majority te the will of the executive branch of the Government, 
That, in my opinion, is really the great evil of the secret caucus, 
as illustrated in this case. Some of the gentlemen have de- 
fended the caucus on the ground that it gave the majority the 
power to make its will effective. That has not been true in this 
case. The caucus has not reflected the view of the majority 
but of the Executive through the caucus. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpDELL] has expired. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Gray] is recognized. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to speak with 
reference to those men who consistently oppose a caucus, be- 
cause they are entitled to the respect of everybody. I do wish 
to speak, though, with reference to those men who inconsist- 
ently oppose a caucus, because they are entitled to the respect 
of nobody. 

I am a member of the Democratic caucus, and I believe that 
I am in good standing, and yet under the rule of that caucus 
I am permitted to stand here and to vote for all amendments 
in full accord with my platform pledges to the people upon 
every question whatsoever. I intend to vote for all amend- 
ments offered by the friends of this bill to perfect it and make 
it better and secure its passage, but I intend to vote against 
all amendments offered by the enemies of this bill [applause 
on the Democratic side] to destroy it or to divide its friends 
in order to defeat it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

While I am in favor of an open caucus, and have always 
voted for an open caucus and will always continue to so vote, 
and while I will always favor and vote for publicity of all 
committee action [applause on the Republican side], yet I am 
comparatively well satisfied with the progress that the Demo- 
cratic Party has made toward fair and liberal rules and pub- 
licity. We meet in caucus as the friends of certain measures 
and policies to compare notes and exchange fraternal greet- 
ings, and I rather like it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
We meet to discuss measures and we have a full hearing. We 
meet to vote upon amendments, and we have a public-record 
vote upon the same conditions and upon the request of the 
same proportion of Members as we have here in the House. 

Other parties have declared for liberal rules and publicity 
when they were out of power and had nothing to de. But the 
Democratic Party is the first party that has declared for liberal 
rules and publicity when it was in power and had something 
to do. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Democracy is the 
only name under heaven that stands for the rule of the people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman said that the Democratic 
Party declared for publicity. It did so in regard to the ap- 
pointment of Federal judges. But did the Democratic Party 
stand by that pledge? 

Mr. GRAY. I stood by that pledge, as my record will show, 
on every roll call in this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Democracy is a rock in a weary land, a shelter in time 
of storm, sheltering and protecting the masses from the im- 
positions of the few. Thank God, I am a Democrat. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKktrery] 
offers another committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 29, line 10, after the word “ operation,” insert the word “ loan.” 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the general 
debate it was contended by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Scorr] that under the terms of this bill it would be possible for 
the regional reserve banks to make loans directly upon personal 
security to individuals, even for speculative purposes. The 
committee, after carefully considering this proposition, has 
come to the conclusion that the gentleman was unquestionably 
technically correct. The committee is not willing to concede 
that such loans ever would have been made, because the 
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directors of the regional reserve banks would have fully appre- 
ciated that such loans would be contrary to the whole spirit 
and purpose of the law. Nevertheless we are all in accord on 
the proposition that there ought not to be even any technical 
justification for such a loan, and we feel indebted to the gentle- 
man from Iowa for his careful study of this point and his able 
exposition of it. 

I want to say further—— 

Mr. SCOTT and Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am very thankful to the gentleman for his 
expression of good feeling. I want to say at this time that the 
chairman of the committee asked me last night as to the effect 
of inserting the word “loan” at a certain point in this section, 
and I think I told him it would have the desired effect. How- 
ever, I have thought that matter over a little more carefully 
this morning, and by reading the last section it seems to me the 
amendment just proposed injects the word at the wrong point 
and is likely to overreach what they are attempting to do. The 
sentence reads: 

All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a 
rediscount operation or the creation of deposit accounts shall be con- 
fined to the Government and the depositing and Federal reserve banks, 
with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State se- 
curities or of gold coin or bullion. 

Now, by inserting the word “loan,” it will read: 

All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a 
rediscount operation, loan, or the creation of deposit accounts. 

The operation involving a loan cuts both ways. It not only 
limits the power of the regional banks to make the loan, but as 
worded here it limits their power to borrow. I think that will 
conflict with the provision on page 27, line 11, relating to open- 
market operations. That sentence is— - 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold coin 
and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans thereon, and to 
contract for loans of gold coin or bullion. 

Now, I take it that it is desirable that the regional bank may 
in time of necessity have power to borrow gold coin and bul- 
lion—in other words, make a loan running to the bank—and I 
therefore suggest now that, after the word “accounts,” in line 
10, the words ought to be inserted— 

Or loans made by such banks. 


Mr. BULKLEY. I understand the gentleman’s contention 
that the words “by such banks” ought to be added. What dif- 
ference does it make at which point the amendment is inserted? 

Mr. SCOTT. The word “ operation” would qualify the word 
“loan” put in there with -a group with two other classes, 
whereas if you insert it after the word “account,” preceded by 
the word “ or,’ it would simply prevent banks making loans, 
but would not prevent the banks borrowing. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will ask the gentleman if he does not 
think it might be still better to insert the amendment in the 
preceding line, following the word “involving,” so that it will 
read: 

All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a 
loan by such banks, a rediscount operation, or the creation of deposit 
accounts. 

Mr. SCOTT. That would be the same thing. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is it not advisable to put in the words “a 
loan made by such bank”? 

A loan by a bank may be a loan made by it or a loan con- 
tracted by it. I think the word “made” ought to be inserted 
there. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have already suggested that. 

Mr. PHELAN. Not “loan by such bank.” 

Myr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the committee amendment so that it will read as follows: 

After the word “involving,” in line 9, on page 29, insert the words 
“loans made by such banks.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify the amendment in the manner indicated. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
modified. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I have secured the floor to 
ask one or two questions of the gentleman in charge of the bill. 
I have been voting almost mechanically so far for these amend- 
ments suggested by the committee, and have been doing so un- 
der the caucus understanding that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency were to present such amendments only as were 
directed to matters of form or changes of phraseology. As I 
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understand, the explicit agreement, binding on us and upon the 
members of the committee, was entered into in our caucus that 
only such amendments were to be proposed by the committee. 
Do I understand that this amendment or any of these amend- 
ments propose substantial changes in the bill? 

Mr. BULKLEY. This amendment is for the purpose of mak- 
ing clear what is the meaning of the bill. We agree with the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was meant all the time? 

Mr. BULKLEY. We think there is a loophole in the bill 
which we did not intend should be there. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So that this amendment comes clearly 
within the spirit of the agreement to which I have referred? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It seems to me that yesterday you pre- 
sented an amendment that entirely changed a very important 
and essential part of this bill, and I think you did it in viola- 
tion of the caucus agreement. 
ao BULKLEY. I will not agree with the yentleman about 

at. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Although we agreed in caucus that there 
should be no substantial amendments to the bill, either from the 
committee or from the outside, did you not present here an 
amendment and get it voted on, with a very small attendance, 
in which you took off from the member banks the limit that 
the Democratic caucus had put in this bill, that they could not 
discount a larger amount of notes than the amount of their 
capital stock, and did you not remove that limit and thereby 
add to the danger of inflation by this bill? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No; absolutely not. We put in an amend- 
ment which carried out the purpose of the bill, as it was re- 
peatedly explained in the caucus. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And changed the language of the bill in an 
important particular? 

Mr. BULKLEY. We changed the language in order to accord 
with the meaning that we repeatedly stated in the caucus. In 
other words, it is my contention and opinion and the opinion 
of the committee that the bill would not have been in accord- 
ance with what was adopted in caucus if we had not made that 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, a moment right there. On the con- 
trary, the bill as the Democratic caucus agreed to it and as the 
gentleman agreed to support it without substantial amendment 
was.that a member bank should not be allowed to discount more 
commercial paper than the amount of its capital stock. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The gentleman is mistaken; the bill did not 
contain any such provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did it not contain it until the genti!eman 
amended it on yesterday? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then I can not read the English language. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will challenge the gentleman to show any 
draft of this bill containing that provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman read the language of 
the section that he amended yesterday afternoon as it originally 
stood? Can the gentleman find it? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; I can find it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman mind doing so? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Does the gentleman desire the whole section 
read? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
sary to amend. 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
paragraph. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the new paragraph had the effect of 
changing the provision of existing law that had not been re- 
pealed by the bill? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And therefore you did adopt a substan- 
tially different proposition from the bill agreed on in caucus, 
which did not change the provision of existing law to which I 
refer? 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
I said. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Ohio are both out of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the point of order, Mr. Chairman, is 
not well taken. We are discussing a question collateral to the 
one under consideration, and no Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole has ever gone as far as to rule discussions of that 
character out of order. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we shall be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We want to find out where we are. 





No; that part of it that you found neces- 


We did not amend except by adding a new 


I want the gentleman to understand what 
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Mr. WILSON of Florida. The gentlemen were discussing 
whether or not the committee has gone outside of the rule 
adopted in the caucus? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. 
ing amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has everything to do with it. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. What has the other side got to do 
with it? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
proposition shall be explained. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor, and I would rather not | 
just at present. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought the gentleman from Georgia was 
asking a question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I have the floor, and I am yielding to 
the gentleman from Ohio to explain. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I want to make clear what I said. 
not change any express provision of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did not we change a substantive propo- 
sition? 

Mr. BULKLEY. We did make a change in the existing law, 
but that makes no difference in the meaning of the bill. Let 
me add a word. The committee’s idea is that unless section 
5202 of the Revised Statutes be amended the spirit of the bill, 
as repeatedly expressed in the caucus, would not have been 
carried out. We submit that we have repeatedly said that this 
bill gives the small bank the same facility for rediscount as the 
large bank. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is true, even if the section 5202 of the 
Revised Statutes is left in, each one gets the amount of the 
capital stock. Each bank, large or small, is fed out of the same 
spoon under existing law. 

Mr. BULKLEY. It was stated that they should have un- 
limited facilities. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought you gentlemen contended in 
the caucus that there would be no great inflation. 

Mr. BULKLEY. This has nothing to do with inflation at all. 
It will not change the aggregate amount discounted by a dollar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will, because you remove the limit 
fixed by law that a bank could not discount more than the 
amount of its capital stock. In other words, a bank with $50,000 
capital under your bill that we agreed to in caucus could not 
have rediscounted more than $50,000 of commercial paper, while 
under the amendment you have since presented that same bank 
that could not rediscount but $50,000 of commercial paper as 
the proposition left the caucus can now discount $1,000,000. 
It seems to me that you have by that amendment substantially 
changed the proposition to which the caucus assented, and to 
the support of which, without substantial amendment, the mem- 
bers of your committee were equally bound with myself. Be- 
sides, I regard the amendment you presented as exceedingly 
dangerous to the country and as greatly increasing the risk of 
overexpansion and unwise inflation of credits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this section provides that the 
funds of the Government shall be deposited in the Federal re- 
serve banks, distributing them, as far as practicable, equitably 


What has that to do with the pend- 


am anxious that this 


We did 
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between different sections at a rate of interest to be fixed, cov- 
ering all parts of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to be particularly captious 
concerning the action of a Democratic national convention 
which swindled or defrauded the Speaker of this House out of 





the nomination for the Presidency [applause], and I. have on 
several occasions heretofore called attention to planks in the 
Democratic national platform which have been forgotten on 
that side of the House. Perhaps the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Democratic caucus are to be complimented 
and congratulated upon the fact that they have much greater 
wisdom, possibly, than the national convention of their party. 
But lest we forget, let me read a part of the Democratie na- 
tional platform, as adopted at Baltimore. Speaking of the 
deposit of national funds the platform says: 
and we pledge our party to provide by law for their deposit by com- 
petitive bidding in the banking institutions of the country, national 
and State, without discrimination as to locality, upon approved secur- 
ities, and subject to call by the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman may not interrupt me. 

We pledge our party to provide by law for their deposit by competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. Chairman, like most of the rest of the Democratic national 
platform, although it is only a little over a year old, the Demo- 
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crats have forgotten this plank. Perhaps you are to be con- 
gratulated upon having a lapse of memory, but you pay no 
attention to your platform. When you came to make up your 
banking and currency bill, what did you read? Not the Demo- 
eratic national platform, but the Aldrich national monetary bill, 
and you copied every idea in your bill from that National 
Monetary Commission’s bill. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say a word in 
response to what has been said by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. When that platform pledge was made it related 
to deposits of Government funds in 7,300 national banks through- 
out the country, in none of which the Government had any 
pecuniary or other than a supervisory interest. It did not econ- 
template a system, such as has been provided here, of 12 re- 
gional reserve banks, in the earnings of which the Government 
has a substantial interest. It would have been absurd, as the 
gentleman will agree, for us to have embodied in this bill the 
substance of the platform pledge referred to. 

Mr. MANN. The platform was absurd. 
gentleman’s apology in respect to that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question, which has been suggested to 
my mind by the colloquy had between the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick} and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BULELEY] over the effect of the amendment that was adopted 
yesterday. ‘The gentleman from Georgia seems to haye the idea 
that the bill as it stood before the adoption of that amendment 
allowed the Federal reserve banks to discount for the member 
banks enough paper to equal the amount of their capital stock. 
The gentleman from Ohio interprets his amendment te mean 
that the amount that the Federal reserve banks can now dis- 
count is unlimited. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee how he reeonciles that amendment with the para- 
graph beginning with line 3, on page 26, and particularly the 
last sentence of that paragraph, which reads as follows: 


Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances of sueh banks which are based on the ex- 
portation or importation of goods and which mature in not more than 
six months and bear the signature of at least one member bank in 
addition to that of the aceeptor. The amount so discounted shall at no 
time exceed one-half the capital stock of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made. 


Mr. GLASS. 
trade. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And if the gentleman from Virginia will 
pardon, that also in terms relates to only a particular class of 
paper. 

Mr. GLASS. It does;-but since the gentleman has asked me 
the question, I will answer that the alteration made in the bill 
yesterday does not change in any particular the intent of the 
bill as drafted and reported to the Democratic caucus by the 
committee. As a matter of fact, it was repeatedly stated by me 
and by other members of the committee in the caucus that there 
was no limitation upon rediscounts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Not right now. Later on it was found that by 
reason of the limitation in the existing national-bank act State 
banks and trust companies becoming members of the system 
would have unlimited privileges of rediscount, whereas the 
national banks would be limited by the national-bank act. It 
was in order to put all banks upon the same basis that the 
alteration was made. We will not agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia, and apparently the gentleman from Georgia will 
not agree with us. We contend that there was no material 
alteration of the intent of the bill, as plainly and repeatedly 
stated in the caucus. The gentleman from Georgia thinks other- 
wise and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman now yield, he having 
finished his statement? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman, then, understands that he 
was only to present, or the committee was only to present, such 
amendments as involved immaterial changes of form and 
phraseology? 

Mr. GLASS. I understood that nobody would be bound by 
any amendment presented here that involved a material altera- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Or that the committee itself would have 
the right to present any amendments except those? 

Mr. GLASS. The rule gave the committee the right to do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, I am speaking about a matter 
of agreement. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, I do not see that the inquiry is pertinent; 
I say we have not done it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr, GLASS. And the gentleman says we have. 


I will accept the 


It refers to bank acceptances in the foreign 
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Federal reserve banks; that when 
eenet war be eons in this section the sage shall be to with- 
draw such deposits, or any portion thereof, from the Federal reserve 
banks whenever the same may be done without injuring the public in- 
terest, it being the purpose to make such deposits only when financial 
conditions make it expedient; Government disbursements may be made 
by drawing checks against such deposits; except, as provided in this 
section, no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest upon any deposits. 

In line 20, on said page 28, after the comma, insert the words “ when- 
ever such deposits are made.” 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment which I 
offer is one to place in the hands of the Federal reserve board 
the disposition of the money in the Treasury of the United 
States which would be subject under this bill, and in fact re- 
quired, all to be deposited in the reserve banks. It leaves to the 
poard—the Federal reserve board—the right to deposit the 
money in the banks whenever it appears that the public inter- 
ests would be subserved by so doing. It leaves with the Fed- 
eral reserve board the discretion to withdraw the deposits 
whenever in the opinion of that board is seems to be to the public 
interest that it should be withdrawn. 

Now, as a matter of fact, under the provisions of this bill 
there is at the present time something like $250,000,000, I be- 
lieve, that would be taken out of the Treasury and deposited in 
the banks. If there was not a demand by the legitimate inter- 
ests of the country for that money at the time it was placed in 
the banks—I mean the business interests of the country—a con- 
siderable part of it would be absorbed for speculation, and 
whenever the legitimate business interests of the country re- 
quired that money it would have all gone into speculation and 
there would be competition in order to obtain money and the 
lecitimate interests would have to bid against speculative inter- 
ests, and we would have the same conditions as have frequently 
occurred in the past, when the money would not be available, 
thus resulting in stringency or panic. If it remains in the 
Treasury of the United States it may, as heretofore, serve as a 
palance wheel, so to speak, to relieve the general conditions 
when it is required, and when it is not required it may be drawn 
in again to the Treasury of the United States, to remain there 
and be disbursed in the usual way, and only be placed in the 
banks in ease the business interests of the country require it. 

We know as 2 matter of experience that when the banks have 
a large amount of money and there is no demand for it on 
the part of the business interests of the country it is absorbed 
more or less for speculative purposes, and we want to avoid 
that condition; and it is for that purpose that I have intro- 
duced this amendment which the Clerk has just read. Some 
Member—I do not recall who—yesterday made remarks about 
short selling. 

























































Let us follow these facts further as to their reality. No 
bank could pay its obligations without collecting its outstanding 
credits. If a simultaneous demand were to be made by all of 
the creditors of all of the banks, all of the banks would fail. 
That is because they are all short sold. There is, however, one 
difference between the banker’s practice of short selling, and 
that of the ordinary stock gambler. The man who borrows 
from a bank will give his note to the bank, and ordinarily the 
banker simply credits him on the books of the bank with the 
amount of the note less the interest. The bank does not part 
with the cash, but lets the borrower draw checks upon the 
account, and, therefore, merely transfers the credit to some one 
else, for these checks are, in most cases, deposited instead of 
cashed. The bank continues to draw interest on the note. The 
party who borrowed sold short to the bank by agreeing to de- 
liver to the bank, when due, the number of dollars that his note 
calls for, and the bank sold short to the borrower by agreeing 
to deliver to him that many dollars before the note comes due. 
Now, in that transaction there were two short sales. The man 
who borrowed the money agreed to pay at a future date what 
he did not have when he borrowed, and the banker agreed to 
pay immediately what he would not have had if he had first 
paid his other demand obligations. Now, the difference in the 
way that deal was conducted, and the manner in which the 
stock gambler carries on his short sales is, that the stock gam- 
bler, when a person sells short to him (that is, agrees to sell 
him stock or provisions to be delivered), does not pay interest 
to the person so selling. Anyone who carefully investigates the 
effect of this fact upon the cost of living will find that the short- 
selling operations of the stock gamblers influence the cost of 
living far less than the short selling which I have described as 
being practiced by the banks. The banks should not be con- 
demned for this, however, because it is the only way in which 
the business of the country can be carried on under the present 
system, or until a new system has been inaugurated. 

Every student who has carefully considered this subject knows 
that the people, as a whole, which includes themselves as indi- 
viduals, the General Government, the States, and municipalities, 
can not pay interest on all of the money that they have agreed 
to pay. That is because money does not create itself. It is 
claimed that everyone who has a dollar and loans it out is enti- 
tled to interest. It takes $1 to furnish the exact equivalent 
of another dollar. It takes a dollar to pay a dollar debt, 
and, since that is true, there are no dollars left with which to 
pay interest. The whole country has sold money short and 
could not possibly deliver or pay the money that it has agreed 
to pay. The present outstanding interest-bearing contracts are 
rapidly approaching the hundred-billion-dollar mark. The an- 
nual interest alone, contracted to be paid on these obligations, 
probably exceeds all of the money in existence. Of course, 
some of this interest is paid from other interest collected and 
is offset, and the total net interest is reduced somewhat by the 
fact, but the greater part of it still remains to be made up from 
other sources. 

The only way that interest can be liquidated, considering the 
statement in its general application, is by a transfer of the prop- 
erty or the services of the debtor class to the creditor class. 
But, all interest can not be paid in full even in that way, be- 
cause as I have already stated in my minority report, the geo- 
metrical progression of computing interest accumulates it so 
rapidly that it would exhaust all there is and fail because of 
the impossibility of its going further. We, as a people, are in 
that economic state and can not extricate ourselves from it 
under existing conditions. The whole country is sold short by 
the debtors who have agreed to pay what they have not, and 
what they can not get. The creditors “have a corner” on us. 
How are they enforcing settlement? It is being done in several 
ways. We are compelled to work more hours per day, receive 
less pay per hour, pay more for what we buy, and receive less 
for what we sell. The consequence is that we must work harder 
and more hours per day than we should, and in the end have 
less than what is due to us as our part of the advantages, con- 
veniences, and opportunities resulting from the advancing civ- 
ilization. This means absolute destitution for great numbers of 
the debtor class and an enormous general loss. When I say the 
debtor class I do not mean those only who have borrowed money 
or who owe open accounts. Debt is now one of the most posi- 
tive influences in our system. The consumer is a debtor be- 
cause he owes it to the producer to pay his part of the interest 
and taxes that are added to the cost of production under the 
present system. As a consequence, we are all virtually debtors, 
and comparatively few of us have credits and profits enough 
to offset the debt, or any other way by which to pay it except 
from the products resulting from our daily toil. Such a condi- 
tion reduces the general efficiency of the people and they are 
compelled to live on a lower scale than they should. 


SELLING SHORT. 


We hear many objections raised against short selling, going 
short in the sales of stocks, securities, grains, provisions, and 
so forth, on the market.. Short selling means the selling of 
what the vendor does not possess. In Congress there is pend- 
ing at all times one or more bills purposed to prohibit this 
practice. There is at the present time serious consideration of 
passing a bill which will prohibit all short selling, because it 
is claimed that the practice enables speculators to manipulate 
the market in a manner that makes it possible for them to pay 
the producers less and charge the consumers more. This short 
selling is a much more comprehensive affair than the sponsors 
of the bills referred to have allowed the public to gather from 
any expression of theirs which has been given to the public. 

It is from the practice of short selling that the bankers de- 
rive the greatest profits. That statement will, when first read, 
meet with resentment and denial on the part of the bankers. 
It will also surprise many others, but the banker, as well as the 
others, will admit of its truth when they have fully considered 
it. If a person were to sell a thousand bushels of wheat or 10 
shares of stock that he does not own, it becomes necessary for 
him to go into the market and buy it at the time that he is 
required to deliver it to the purchaser. Ordinarily the pur- 
chaser on the stock or produce market does not require the 
yendor to do that, but settles with him for whatever the actual 
market price is at the time for final settlement. The banker 
is doing the same thing with the dollar. 

All of the money in all of the banks and trust companies com- 
bined is only slightly in excess of a billion and a half of dol- 
lars, and the banks owe approximately $20,000,000,000. There 
is not enough money in all of their vaults to pay one-tenth of 
what they owe. There is not money enough in the whole coun- 
try, including that outside of the banks, to pay one-sixth of what 
they owe. That statement may sound a little different from 
the statement made about the grain and stock gambler, but to 
those who understand the effect of existing facts—conditions— 
it is clear that the banks are sold short just as effectively as 
the stock and grain gambler. 


1913. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In view 
of what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinpBERGH] has 
just said, I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia about 
the effect intended in section 16, which deals with Government 
deposits. That is the section we are now on. What money will 
come out of the Treasury and go into the reserve banks? Will 
the gold that is now in the Treasury for the redemption of gold 
certificates go out? 

Mr. GLASS. No; that is a trust fund. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gold that is behind the greenbacks 
leave the Treasury? 

Mr. GLASS. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, what money will actually leave the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GLASS. The money that is to be used in the fiscal busi- 
ness of the Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman mean the general fund? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is all that will leave the Treasury? 

Mr. GLASS. That is all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What becomes of the subtreasuries under 
this? 

Mr. GLASS. Well, that is a question. Some gentlemen think 
the system will eventually discontinue the subtreasuries. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman think the subtreasuries 
will continue to do business? 

Mr. GLASS. I think some of them will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
why some of them will and some of them will not. 

Mr. GLASS. Those in New York, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
risco may go on. But even that is altogether conjectural. If it 
shall appear that the Government has need of the subtreasuries, 
they will continue. Otherwise they will be dispensed with. In 
other words, if the regional reserve banks demonstrate that they 
can transact the business of the Government without the aid of 
the subtreasuries, the latter will be dispensed with. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the matter of gold deposits in these re- 
serve banks, it is not contemplated by this bill that the gold 
hereafter will be held by the subtreasuries, but will be held by 
these reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I so understand; and the Government in its 
accounting will check against those reserve banks? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. The reserve banks will be the fiscal agents 
of the Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the subtreasuries will not? 

Mr. GLASS. That is a matter of conjecture, but I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment; which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 28, line 19, by 7 out the period after the word 
“ deposits,” and inserting a colon in lieu thereof, and by inserting 
thereafter the following: “Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
affect the authority, under existing law, to deposit in the banks of 
Oklahoma any funds in the Treasury of the United States belonging to 


any of the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma or the individual members 
thereof.” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] reserves the point of order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, there are other amendments 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of 15 minutes all the amend- 
ments will be voted on. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, section 16 pro- 
vides in very sweeping terms that all moneys now held in the 
general fund of the Treasury shall, upon the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so forth, be deposited in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

Under an act passed March 3, 1911, certain funds belonging to 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be deposited in the 
national or State banks of Oklahoma. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Just for a question. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that a trust fund? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will get to that in just a mo- 
ment. Under that law something like $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
have been deposited with the banks of Oklahoma, and other 
funds may be deposited. I took up this matter with the Treas- 
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urer of the United States, to say whether or not Indian funds 
are in the general fund or held in a special fund. I have re- 
ceived from the Treasurer of the United States this morning a 
memorandum in which he says, referring to the Indian funds: 

The above funds are deposited in the general fund of the Treasury. 

I take it, therefore, there would be no question but what this 
act would cover all those Indian funds, and under this act they 
would be required to be deposited in the Federal reserve banks. 
I believe this House has no desire to repeal that law or to take 
from the banks of Oklahoma these Indian funds, which really 
are Oklahoma funds, coming from the people of Oklahoma, and 
they ought to be deposited in the Oklahoma Lanks. I hope, 
therefore, that the committee will consent to this amendment, so 
that there may be no question about this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LinpBereu]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is that offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, to come in as a new paragraph after the word 
“bullion,” in line 13, page 29. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 29, after the word “ bullion,” in line 13, insert the following 
yrrsezeo® : 
? 


as a new 

“ Provided, That all moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury 
belonging to any Indian tribe or member thereof and which will not 
be required for a period of two years to meet any a ag or obli- 
gation due under any law or treaty shall be loaned to bona fide farmers 
at 5 per cent interest per annum upon improved farms under such 
terms and rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior: And provided further, ‘chat the funds belonging to 
any Indian tribe or member thereof shall be loaned to farmers in the 
State where said Indian tribe or member thereof resides.” 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto is exhausted. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for half a minute on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been voted on. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma asks leave to address the committee 
for one-half minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
important amendment, which I think is in the line of giving 
more credit to the farmers. The millions of dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States on which the Government is 
paying $2,000,000 annual interest ought to be utilized in the 
Western States, where the Indians have untaxed lands, and in 
that way help out the farmers. 

My understanding is that there is about $60,000,000 in the 
Treasury held in trust for Indian tribes and members thereof. 
Much of this vast sum will not be paid out to the Indians for 
many years to come. But other Indian lands are to be sold. 
The proceeds of these sales will add large additional funds to 
be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians. These 
are largely trust funds on which the Government pays 3 and 
4 per cent annual interest. This interest charge takes large 
sums from the Treasury—nearly $2,000,000 annually. Under 
the provisions of this bill these funds will be deposited in the 
Federal reserve banks, upon which they will make a profit. 
My plan is to loan these funds to the bena fide farmers of the 
States, loaning to the farmers of each State the funds that 
belong to the Indians of that State. The loans should be made 
at not to exceed 5 per cent annual interest and on the most 
favorable terms possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NOTE ISSUES. 

Sec. 17. That Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of 
the Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks as hereinafter set forth and for no other purpose, are 
hereby authorized. The said notes shall be obligations of the United 
States and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues. ‘They shall be redeemed in gold or lawful money on demand at 
the Treasury Department of the United States, in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., or at any Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make appll- 
cation to the local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Treas- 
ury notes hereinbefore provided for as it may deem best. Such 
applicatién shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
reserve agent of collateral security to protect the notes for which appli- 
cation is made equal in amount to the sum of the notes thus applied for. 
The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and bills accepted for 
rediscount under the provisions of sections 14 and 15 of this act, and the 
Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the Federal reserve board 
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of issues and withdrawals of notes to and by the Federal reserve bank 
to which he is accredited. The said Federal reserve board shall be 
authorized at any time to call upon a Federal reserve bank for addi- 
tional security to protect the Federal’reserve notes issued to it. 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal 
reserve notes issued to it as hereinbefore provided, it shall segregate in 
its own vaults and shall carry to a special reserve account on its books 
gold or lawful money equal in amount to 334 per cent of the reserve 
notes so paid out by it, such reserve to be used for the redemption of 
said reserve notes as presented; but any Federal reserve bank so using 
any part of such reserve to redeem notes shall immediately carry to 
said reserve account an amount of gold or lawful money sufficient to 
make said reserve equal to 334 per cent of its outstanding Treasury 
notes. Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter 
and serial nuimber, which shall be assigned by the Federal reserve board 
to each Federa! reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes issued 
through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by another Federal 
reserve bank they shall be returned for redemption to the Federal 
reserve bank through which they were originally issued, or shall be 
charged off against Government deposits and returned to the Treasury 
of the United States, or shall be presented to the said Treasury for 
redemption. No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued 
through another under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face 
value of notes so paid out. Notes presented for redemption at the 
Treasury of the United States shall be paid and returned to the 
Federal reserve banks through which they were originally issued, and 
Federal reserve notes received by the Treasury otherwise than for 
redemption shall be exchanged for lawful money out of the 5 per cent 
redemption fund hereinafter provided and returned as_ hereinbefore 
provided to the reserve bank through which they were originally issued. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power, in its discretion, to 
require Federal reserve banks to maintain on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 per cent of such amount 
of Federal reserve notes as may be issued to them under the provisions 
of this act; but such 5 per cent shall be counted and included as part 
of the 334 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The said board shall 
also have the right to grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely 
the application of any Iederal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes ; 
but to the extent and in the amount that such application may be 
granted the Federal reserve board shall, through its local Federal 
reserve agent, deposit Federal reserve notes with the bank so applying, 
and such bank shall be charged with the amount of such notes and 
shall pay such rate of interest on said amount as may be established 
by the Federal reserve board, which rate shall not be less than one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum, and the amount of such Federal reserve notes 
so issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, become a first and 
paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by the deposit of Federal reserve 
notes, whether issued to such bank or to some other reserve bank, or 
lawful money of the United States, or gold bullion, with any Federal 
reserve agent or with the Treasurer of the United States, and such 
reduction shall be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the 
required reserve fund cf lawful money set apart for the redemption of 
said notes and by the release of a corresponding amount of the col- 
lateral security deposited with the local Federal reserve agent. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of 
Federal reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same time 
substitute other collateral of equal value approved by the Federal 
oe agent under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal reserve 
0ard. 

It shall be the duty of every Federal reserve bank to receive on 
deposit, at par and without-charge for exchange or collection, checks 
and drafts drawn upon any of its depositors or by any of its depositors 
upon any other depositor and checks and drafts drawn by any depositor 
in any other Federal reserve bank upon funds to the credit of said 
depositor in said reserve bank last mentioned, nothing herein contained 
to be construed as prohibiting member banks from making reasonable 
charges to cover actual expenses incurred in collecting and remitting 
funds for their patrons. ‘The Federal reserve board shall make and 
promulgate from time to time regulations governing the transfer of 
funds at par among Federal reserve banks, and may at its discretion 
exercise the functions of a clearing house for such Federal reserve 
banks, or may designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such func- 
tions, and may also require each such bank to exercise the functions of 
a clearing house for its sharcholding banks. 

The Clerk read the following amendments recommended by 
the committee: 

Page 30, line 9, strike out the word “ sections ” 
* section.” 

Line 10, strike out the words “and fifteen.” 

Page 34, line 5, strike out the word “ shareholding” and insert the 
word “ member.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an agree- 
meut as to the time for debate on this section and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia make some suggestion as to the probable time? 

Mr. GLASS. I can not until I learn how many amendments 
and how much time is wanted on that side. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There are 8 or 10 amendments to be offered. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have two amendments, and I would like 
five minutes on each. 

Mv. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I have already requests for 
an hour and 15 minutes on this side of the House. It is a very 
vital section of the bill, and I think we should not be parsi- 
monious in dealing out the time. 

Mr. GLASS. ° Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
clude debate on this section and all amendments thereto in one 
hour ard a half, one-half of the time to be controlled by the 


and insert the word 


The question is on the commiftee amend- 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] and one-half by 
myself. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will suggest to the gentie- 
man that that will not give five minutes to each gentleman who 
has requested time and has an amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say two hours, to 
be equally divided, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on that side and one hour to be controlled 
by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be closed in two hours. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know from the gentleman from Pennsylvania if we shall have 
our proportion of the time. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman want? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman be satis- 
fied with 15 minutes? : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be closed in two hours, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKeE] and 
one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that all amendments 
be reported at the beginning of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, gentlemen will send 
up the amendments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does this division of time apply to com- 
mittee amendments as well as to others? 

The CHAIRMAN... It applies to all amendments to the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The time consumed in reading 
the amendments is not a part of the time for debate? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia wants the amendments read now? 

Mr. GLASS. That is my suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
First read the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 30, line 3, strike out the word “ Treas- 
ury ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Federal reserve.” 

Committee-amendment: Page 31, line 3, strike out the word “ Treas- 
ury ” and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘“ Federal reserve.” 

Committee amendment: Page 30, line 6, after the word “ collateral,” 
strike out all down to and including the word “for,” in line 8, and 
insert the following: “In amount equal to the sum of the Federal re- 


serve note that is applied for and issued pursuant to such applica- 
tion.” 


Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIs: 


Page 29, line 15, after the word ‘notes,’ strike out the words “ to 
be issued at the discretion of the Federal reserve board’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘In an amount not to exceed $500,000,000 
and, in addition thereto, a sum equal to the difference between the total 
amount of national-bank notes outstanding at any given moment and 
the amount of notes outstanding at the passage of this act.’ 

Line 19, strike out the words “‘ United States” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘ several Federal reserve banks to which the notes shall be 
issued.” 

Amendments offered by Mr. LINDBERGH : 

After the word “at,’’ in line 22, page 29, add: 


“Any Federal reserve bank, or at,” and strike out the word “or,” in 
line 23 on said page, and strike out the words “ at any Federal reserve 
banks,” in line 24, on said page 29, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘from the 5 per cent redemption fund hereinafter in this sec- 
tion provided for, or by check upon any Federal reserve bank having 
Government deposits.” 

On page 29, line 18, strike out the words “and for any other pur- 
pose.” 


Amendment offered by Mr. TOWNER: 

Page 29, lines 21 and 22, after the word “gold,” in line 21, strike 
out the words “ or lawful,” and also the word “ money,” in line 22. 

Amendment by Mr. Switzer: 


Amend section 17 by striking out of line 20, on page 29, the two 
commas therein and the word “ customs” and inserting, after the word 
“dues,” line 21, the words “ except customs,” and further striking out 
of lines 21 and 22 the phrase “or lawful money.” 


Amendments by Mr. FEss: 


Page 29, line 20, after the word “ taxes,” strike out the word “ cus- 
toms”; and in line 21, after the word “ gold,” strike out the words “ or 
lawful”: and in line 22 strike out the word “ money.” 


How much time does the 


Page 30, line 20, after the word “ gold,” strike out the words “or 
lawful money.” 


1913. 


Page 31, line 1, after the word “gold,” strike out the words “or 
lawful money.” B 
Line 20, after the word “ for,” strike out the words “lawful money 
and insert the word “ gold.” 

Page 32, line 24, after the word “or,” strike out the words “lawful 
money,” and in line 25 the words “of the United States” and insert 
the word “ gold.” 


Amendment by Mr. BurKxe of Pennsylvania: 


Page 29, lines 21 and 22, after the word “ gold,” strike out the words 
“or lawful money.” 


Amendment by Mr. PLatt: 


Page 29, line 19, strike out all of lines 19 and 20 and the two words 
on line 21 ending the sentence. 


Amendment by Mr. MonDELL: 


Strike out all of section 17 down to and including line 12, on page 
33, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That Federal reserve bank notes to be issued by permission of the 
Federal reserve board by Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized. 
The said notes shall be obligations of the Federal reserve banks of issue 
and shall be receivable by all national and Federal reserve banks and 
for all taxes, customs and other public dues. 

“They shal! be redeemed in gold on demand by the bank of issue. 

“Any Federal reserve bank upon vote of its directors and within a 
limit prescribed by the Federal réserve board may issue such amount 
of the notes hereinbefore provided for as it may deem best. 

“Whenever any Iederal reserve bank shall pay out Federal reserve 
bank notes issued by it as herein before provided, it shall segregate in 
its own vaults and shall carry to a special reserve account on its books 
gold re in amount to 40 per cent of the Federal reserve bank notes 
so paid out by it, such reserve to be used for the redemption of said 
Federal reserve bank notes, but any Federal reserve bank so using any 
part of such reserve to redeem notes shall immediately carry to said 
reserve account an amount of gold sufficient to make said reserve equal 
to 40 per cent of its outstanding Federal reserve bank notes, except as 
herein provided. 

“The full amount of such note issues y each of said banks shall at 
all times be covered by such notes and bills of exchange and such bank 
acceptance as the Federal reserve banks are by section 14 of this act 
empowered to discount with the indorsement of member banks or by 
such prime bankers’ bills and bills of exchange payable in foreign coun- 
tries as the Federal reserve banks are by section 15 of this act per- 
mitted to purchase in the open market; but nothing herein provided 
shall prevent the exchange of said Federal reserve bank notes for gold 
of cqual amount, or the issue of said Federal reserve bank notes for the 
purchase of a like amount of gold. - Notes so paid out shall bear upon 
their faces the name of the in bank. 

““Whenever the gold reserve is 40 = cent or more such notes may 
be issued without tax; whenever such reserve shall fall below 40 per 
cent and shall be between 374 per cent and 40 per cent such deficiency 
of reserve shall bear a tax of interest at the rate of 14 per cent per 
annum, and for each 24 per cent or part thereof of further reduction of 
reserve an additional tax of interest at the rate of 14 per cent per 
annum on such deficiency of reserve shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, and whenever and while such reserve shall be 
reduced to 334 per cent of such outstanding notes, no further issue of 
such notes shall he made. 

“ Whenever Federal reserve bank notes issued by one Federal reserve 
bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be 
returned for redemption to the Federal reserve bank by which they were 
originally issued, and at its expense for transportation. No Federal 
reserve bank shall pay out notes issued by another under penalty of a 
tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. The amount 
of such Federal reserve bank notes so issued by any such Federal reserve 
bank shall become a first and paramount lien on all the assets of any 
such Federal reserve bank.” 


Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: 


Page 31, line 23, after the word “ issued,” insert: 

“When any Federal reserve notes are redeemed by the Federal re- 
serve bank which issued them, such notes so redeemed shall be canceled 
and not again paid out.” 


Amendment by Mr. Pratt: 


Page 33, lines 21 and 22, 
penses, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania use some of his time. The committee amend- 
ments are not so very material. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, before the debate begins I 
have an amendment which I desire to offer, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SaBatn). 
amendment. 


The Clerk read an amendment by Mr. Mappen, as follows: 


Strike out section 17 and substitute therefor the following: 

“That Federal reserve bank notes to be issued by permission of the 
Federal reserve board by Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized. 
The said notes shall be obligations of the Federal reserve banks of 
issue and shall be receivable by all national and Federal reserve banks 
and for all taxes, customs, and other public dues. They shall be 
redeemed in gold on demand by the bank of issue. Any Federal re- 
serve bank upon vote of its directors and within a prescribed limit by 
the Federal reserve board may issue such amount of the notes herein- 
before provided for as it may deem best. Whenever any Federal re- 
serve bank shall pay out Federal reserve notes issued by it as herein- 
before provided, it shall segregate in its own vaults and shall carry 
under special reserve account on its books, gold equal in amount to 
40 per cent of the Federal reserve bank notes so paid out by it, such 
reserve to be used for the redemption of said Federal reserve bank 
notes, but any Federal reserve bank so using — part of such reserve 
to redeem notes shall immediately carry to said reserve account an 
amount of gold sufficient to make said reserve equal to 40 per cent of 
its outstanding Federal reserve bank notes, except as herein provided. 
The full amount of such note issues by each of said banks shall at all 
times be covered by such notes and bills of exchange and such bank 
acceptances as the Federal reserve banks are by section 14 of this act 
empowered te discount with the indorsement of member banks or by 


strike out the words “to cover actual ex- 


The Clerk will report the 
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such prime bankers’ bills and bills of exchange payable in foreign 
countries as the Federal reserve banks are by section 15 of this act 
permitted to purchase in the open market, but nothing herein provided 
shall prevent the exchange of said Federal reserve bank notes for gold 
of equal amount or the issue of said Federal reserve bank notes for 
the purchase of a like amount of gold. Notes so paid out shall bear 
upon their faces the name of the .issujng bank. Whenever the gold 
reserve is 40 per cent or more such notes may be issued without tax; 
whenever such reserve shall fall below 40 per cent and shall be_be- 
tween 37% per cent and 40-per cent such deficiency of reserve shall 
bear a tax of interest at the rate of 14 per cent per annum, and for each 
24 per cent or part thereof of further reduction of reserve an addi- 
tional tax of interest at the rate of 14 per cent per annum on such 
deficiency of reserve shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and whenever and while such reserve shall be reduced to 334 
per cent of such outstanding notes, no further issue of such notes shal! 
be made. Whenever Federal reserve bank notes issued by one Federal 
reserve bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they 
shall be returned for redemption to the Federal reserve bank by which 
they were originally issued, and at its expense for transportation. No 
Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued by cnother under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face values of notes so paid out. The 
amount of such Federal reserve bank notes so issued by any such 
Federal reserve bank shall become a first and paramount lien on all 
the assets of any such Federal reserve bank.” 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that the time runs on from this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman Zrom New York [Mr. PLatr], a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, my amendment was a motion to 
strike out all of lines 19 and 20 and the first two words on line 
21, on page 29, section 17. The striking out of this sentence 
will make these notes distinctly bank notes, which is what they 
are in effect. 

You will see from the following paragraphs of this section 
that these notes are in fact made the obligation of the Federal 
reserve banks in spite of the statement here that they are the 
obligation of the Government, and the banks are required to keep 
against them a reserve of 334 per cent and also to mortgage all 
their assets for additional security. What kind of a mockery is 
this sentence calling these bank notes an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment? A lot of wild talk has been indulged in on the floor 
of this House about bank notes. Only a few minutes ago a 
gentleman read quotations of the selling prices of certain bank 
stocks in New York City and implied that those banks had made 
their great profits by paying their debts with notes. Now, that 
is sheer nonsense. It \vould be paying one debt with another 
debt. There is practically no more profit in issuing notes than 
in creating deposit accounts on which checks may be drawn. 
If the gentleman will study carefully the figures in the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency he will find that several of 
the banks whose stocks are quoted highest have outstanding 
the smallest possible issue of notes under the law, and he will 
also find that State banks in New York make profits just as 
large from their deposit accounts as Danks issuing notes make. 
There is no essential difference between a bank note and a cer- 
tified check, and these notes ought to be bank notes pure and 
simple. 

Mr. KORBLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. KORBLY. I understood the gentleman to say that a 
bank note is tantamount to a cashier’s check on his own bank. 

Mr. PLATT. It is tantamount to a certified check, practi- 
cally. Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it the expectation that these various 
amendments will be voted on at the close of the discussion on 
this subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to suggest to the gentlemen of 
the majority side that it will be perhaps difficult for Members 
to remember the various amendments without the rereading 
of them, and that they may be acted upon with knowledge of 
the particular amendment can be perhaps best subserved by a 
vote on these amendments as they are submitted. I simply 
make that suggestion to the majority of the committee. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILLtIs]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who regret 
exceedingly that this bill is not in such form that those of us 
on this side of the aisle who are really in favor of a system of 
currency reform that shall be in the interest of the people 
shall be able to support it. I recognize that there is a demand 
in the country for currency reform, but, in my judgment, there 
is not a demand in the country for the passage of this bill or, 
at any rate, there would not be if the people understood the 
provisions of it. I have already referred during the last two 
days’ debate to some things in this bill which, in my judgment, 
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In some way or other in that interval, at somebody’s sug- 
gestion or solicitation or demand, these words were added, 
changing materially the basis of redemption in this bill, and 
making the redemption now under its terms in any money that 
is lawful as the law of the United States has fixed it. Lawful 
money embraces silver as well as gold. Redemption may be 
made in silver as well as gold. Will the demand be made now 
by these gentlemen and those very efficient influences that have 
written these words into this bill—will the demand be made—— 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. WINGO. What influences? 

Mr. TOWNER (continuing). Will the demand be made that 
the Government shall purchase silver at 60 cents on a dollar 
to redeem these notes rather than use the gold which is worth 
100 per cent on a dollar? 

My. Chairman, it has been supposed that after great tribula- 
tion, after extremely long and arduous endeavor, we had finally 
settled the question in this country that gold was the basis of 
its currency. Now we are asked in this bill to make as a basis 
for the redemption of this larger, if not finally exclusive, part 
of our currency anything the law says may be lawful money of 
the United States. It would be very interesting to know what 
the influences within that party and on that side of the House 
are which are so potent that have caused the amendment of 
this bill in this material way in the process of its formation. 

I shall be extremely gratified if those gentlemen, when they 
come to their explanations, will tell by what influences and in 
what manner and upon whose suggestions and what will be the 
effect of this interpolation in the terms of the bill. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is a very serious matter. It is a matter that con- 
cerns every citizen of this country. It is more important to 
the laboring man than it is to the bankers or capitalists. It is 
more important to the poorer classes of people than it is to the 
richer and more powerful. It is one that affects the very basis 
and foundation of our system of currency in this country, and 
gentlemen on that side know as well as we do on this side that 
it is a question that is a two-edged sword. It will bring to 
those who do not support this bill very effective influences 
against its being carried into effect and being made operative. 
If it shall be believed that this bill makes a change in the basis 
of the currency of the Nation, this bill can not possibly be 
made effective in its operations. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 seconds to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Korsty]. 

Mr, KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to observe to the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat that had the Republican 
Party possessed the courage of its convictions in 1900 and really 
established the gold standard the things about which he worries 
now so touchingly need never have bothered him. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league on the committee the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
WINco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] thinks he has discovered a “ mare’s 
nest.” He pretends to believe because the bill has been changed 
so as to provide that the redemption of the notes which 
are to be issued under this act shall be in gold or “lawful 
money,” instead of gold alone, as originally provided, that some- 
body is trying by underhand methods to repeal the gold- 
standard act of 1900. He speaks of the change as if it was a 
mystery and that a crime had been committed by some one. He 
demands to know who is responsible for this change, when it 
took place, and what influences were brought to bear upon the 
person who made the change. The suggestions are not original 
with the gentleman. He has simply borrowed these charges and 
insinuations from certain New York newspapers, which have 
been busy in the last few days trying to make the country be- 
lieve that by some process of verbal jugglery the words “lawful 
money ” have been interpolated intd the bill. One of the news- 
papers which I have before me asks who dictated the change, 
who procured it, by whom was it suggested, and for what pur- 
pose. Another one of these newspapers which I hold in my 
hand charges that Mr. Bryan has secretly tried to smuggle into 
this act these words, so as to repeal the gold-standard act. One 
of these newspapers in a serious vein expresses a desire to. know 
whether or not the President appreciates the buncombe that Mr. 
Bryan has thus been able to inject into his bill. As a matter 


of fact, these newspapers and the Republicans have picked up 
this question and have tried to make a “bugaboo” out of it 
and—— 
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Mr: MONDELL. ' Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret that owing to lack of time I can not 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. Chairman, the charge that Mr. Bryan is responsible for 
this change in the bill is without foundation. As a matter of 
fact, it was made without consulting him, either directly or in- 
directly, and I doubt that he even knew that the change was 
made. There is no mystery about it, Mr. Chairman, and there 
is no question about who is the author of the much-discussed 
amendment, as I am the one who is responsible for it. When 
the bill was originally prepared it carried this provision with 
reference to the notes to be issued: 


They shall be redeemed in gold on demand at the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States or at any Federal reserve bank. 


The original print of the bill also provided in the same section 
as follows: 


Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal 
reserve notes issued to it, as hereinbefore provided, it shall segregate 
in its own vaults, and carry to a special reserve account on its books 
gold or lawful money equal in amount to 334 per cent of the reserve 
notes so paid out by it. 

This same print of the bill also provided for a 5 per cent 
redemption fund to be deposited by these banks with the Treas- 
urer of the United States with which to redeem these notes, 
which redemption fund was to be in gold or lawful money. 
Thus it will be readily seen that the bill as originally prepared 
required the Government to redeem in gold alone, while it pro- 
vided that the banks might carry the redemption reserves either 
in gold or lawful money; and while the Government was re- 
quired to redeem these notes in gold, yet the 5 per cent re- 
demption fund that the banks were required to maintain in the 
Treasury was to be of either gold or lawful money. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, while the Government was 
required to pay gold, and gold alone, in the redemption of these 
notes the banks were permitted to redeem in lawful money. It 
was obvious to any reasonable man what the effect of these 
provisions would have been upon the United States Treasury 
had they not been changed. Under these provisions the banks 
could have put up lawful money, and when the Government was 
called upon to pay out gold in the redemption of these notes 
the Secretary of the Treasury would have been compelled to 
have sold bonds to procure the gold, and we would have had a 
repetition of the raid on the United States Treasury as we did 
in the days of Mr. Cleveland. 

I called the attention of the committee to this unequal load 
that the bill placed upon the Government and insisted that the 
requirements with reference to the banks and the Government 
should be the same. At first the committee adopted an amend- 
ment which struck out the words “lawful money,” thereby 
making the provisions of the bill to require both the banks and 
the Government to redeem these notes in gold. At that time I 
would have preferred that instead of striking out the words 
“lawful money” in the reserve requirements imposed on the 
banks that we put the words “lawful money” in the redemp- 
tion requirements imposed upon the Government. Finally, at 
my insistence, the provisions were changed so that the Govern- 
ment might redeem in gold or lawful money, and the words 
“or lawful money” were put back in the bill after the word 
“gold” in that provision governing the redemption and reserve 
requirements imposed on the banks. At the time these changes 
were made the facts were known and reported to the news- 
papers—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret that I have not the time to yield. I 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, these changes were made upon my mo- 
tion, without consultation with Mr. Bryan or anybody else, 
other than the members of the committee, and the only reason 
I had in making the change was that the provisions with ref- 
erence to the Government and the banks should be uniform. 
In other words, I wanted to impose the same obligations on the 
banks that were imposed upon the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, was there any “ jugglery” about that? 
Is there anything wrong about it? Is not my contention sound? 
I want to say to my Republican friends, when you condemn 
this change, when you condemn these lawful-money provisions 
of this bill, then I say to you that you condemn every piece of 
legislation upon this same subject that the Republican Party 
has put upon the statute books. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] y 

Let me call your attention to the provisions of the laws which 
you have enacted on this subject. Take your favorite act, that 
of May 30, 1908, which you railroaded through this House with 
only four hours for debate, and without the Democrats having 
an opportunity to amend it. What provisions did you make in 
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that act with reference to redemption? .I will read you the 
provision, which is as follows: 

The circulating notes of the national-bank associations when pre- 
sented to the Treasury for redemption, as provided in section 3 of the 
act, approved June 20, 1874, shall be redeemed in lawful money of the 
United States. 

Oh, where were you gentlemen then who are so alarmed now? 
Where were the friends of gold standard then? Did Mr. Bryan 
suggest the words “lawful money” to you gentlemen then? 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side] Was Mr. 
Bryan lurking around the Capitol whispering in your ear and 
persuading you into discrimination against the gold standard? 
But let us take another one of your favored currency bills, the 
Aldrich bill, that you tried to impose upon the people of this 
country, and which every Republican indorsed, and which every 
banker in the United States indorsed. What does it provide 
with reference to the redemption of the notes to be issued under 
that act? I have that act and call your attention to this pro- 
vision: 

The circulating notes of the national reserve associations shall con- 
stitute a first lien upon ail its assets, and shall be redeemable in lawful 
money. 

Lawful money! Not gold! Where were you gentlemen then 
who are so alarmed now? Where were you when the Aldrich 
bill by this very provision sought to strike down the gold stand- 
ard? Oh, you friends of the gold standard, who are now charg- 
ing me and Mr. Bryan with an underhanded and subtle effort 
of striking down the gold standard, where were you then? Did 
Mr. Bryan werk with Mr. Aldrich to strike down the gold 
standard and make these notes redeemable in lawful money? 

Oh, gentlemen, the truth of the business is that these news- 
papers and these gentlemen who have raised this question and 
make these charges now, do it solely for the purpose of playing 
politics. You do it solely for the purpose of trying to drag in 
issues that are dead and gone. I say to you, my Republican 
friends, that before you undertake to criticize this amendment 
of mine which I had put in the bill, you had better familiarize 
yourself with the present statutes and the provisions of the 
act, which you yourself put on the statute books. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
currency provided for in the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was purely 
an emergency bank-note currency. 

Mr. WINGO. That makes no difference. Your contention 
really is that the obligations of the Government should be made 
payable in gold, while you want the obligations of the banks to 
be made payable in any money that the banks may choose, and 
I take the position that the obligations of the Government are 
just as good as the obligations of the banks. [Applause on the 
Democraie side.] Do no misunderstand me. I do not intend 
by this statement to go into a discussion of fiat money, for my 
position dees not involve fiat money, but I simply arose to make 
this explanation, and to call your attention to the fact that all 
of this “bugaboo” and “ much-ado-about-nothing” is based 
upon a lack of information of the provisions of existing law. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I commend the present existing law and its terms—I com- 
mend the history of the Republican Party and its enactments on 
this question to the careful and prayerful consideration of not 
only these New York newspapers, but to my distinguished friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Has the time of the gentleman expired? 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did promise 
to yield to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGo]. The first error in the 
statement of the gentleman from Arkansas is that the Aldrich 
plan as recommended was a violation of the gold standard if 
this plan that you recommend is a violation of the gold stand- 
ard. Anyone who does not distinguish between the obliga- 
tions of the Government and the obligations of an agent under 
the Government fails to see the core of this question absolutely ; 
for the Government, whose obligations must be redeemed, is 
an entirely different proposition froma corporation, whose ob- 
ligations must be redeemed by it and the Government holding it 
responsible for the redempiion. The Aldrich bill did violate 
the gold standard up to the place where the gentleman read, 
but he failed to read on. Let me read the Aldrich plan, and 
then ask you to be informed on the matter that you spoke of. 

It says: 


It shall be the duty of the National Reserve Association to main- 
tain at ali times a parity of value of its circulating notes with the 
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standard established by the first section of the act of March 14, 1900, 
entitled “An act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain 
the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, 
to refund the public debt, and for other purposes.” 

Now, I call the attention of the gentleman from Arkansas 
that where he stopped the gold standard was repealed. But the 
law of 1900 is written in here to prevent this repeal. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Without it, it would have been 
repealed. That is the first error. The second error is where 
you say that the national banks’ redemption is also to be in 
gold or lawful money. I want to call your attention to the 
fact that national-bank notes, except in this special emergency 
law of 1908, were not redeemable in gold. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not say they were redeemable in gold. 

Mr. FESS. It has been said upon this floor that there is no 
difference between this law and the national-bank act. There 
is all the difference between this law and the national-bank act 
that there is between two standards—all the difference in the 
world. The national-bank act does not allow anybody to go to 
the Treasury and demand any amount less than $1,000 for 
redemption, and that is redeemed in United States notes or in 
Federal notes, and not in gold at all. And there is certainly a 
difference between this bill the majority are bringing in here 
and the nationa!-bank act—as much difference as there is be- 
tween the gold standard and the silver standard. And this is 
a serious proposition. 

I want to pay a compliment to my friend from Arkansas. He 
was So persuasive on yesterday when he introduced an amend- 
ment that I voted with him, because I wanted to show him my 
respect; although I did not agree with him I voted with him. 
You have had the same persuasiveness in this committee, and 
whether it be Mr. Bryan or Mr. Winco, I do not care which it 
is, you have won your point, and the great struggle from 1893, 
when William J. Bryan stood upon this very floor and made 
the most powerful argument, I think, that has ever been made 
for the right of the Government to use its own option in the 
redemption of its obligation in silyer as well as in gold, to this 
day the struggle has gone on; and now, to-day, either you or 
Mr. Bryan has won this struggle, and you are abandoning the 
gold standard by this law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman for one moment 
there? 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. FESS. 
chairman. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman think that the representa- 
tives of the American National Bankers’ Association would aban- 
don the gold standard? 

Mr. FESS. ‘The representatives of the national banks were 
never in favor of the Government issuing its own notes. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us see for one moment. I hold in my hand 
the formal suggestions adopted by the currency commission of 
the National Bankers’ Association, submitted to the Banking 
and Currency Committee of this House, and I will read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr, FESS. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ferss] is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I read: 

The issue is hereby authorized of Federal reserve Treasury notes 
which shall purport on their face to be an obligation of the United 
as and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public 

es. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And, further on: 

When the notes of one bank are received by another bank they shall 
be charged to the account of the Federal reserve bank whose designated 


number they bear and forwarded to it for credit or, if preferred, for 
payment in gold or lawful money. 


If you will give me time. 
I will give you time. 
I am glad to be interrupted by the distinguished 


That was the suggestion of the currency commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association. And, further: 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal 
reserve Treasury notes, as herein provided, it shall held in its own 
vaults gold or lawful money equal in amount to not less than 334 per 
cent— 

And so forth. 

Now, does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] pretend that 
the currency commission of the American Bankers’ Association, 
composed of men like A. B. Hepburn, J. Festus Wade, James B. 
Forgan, George M. Reynolds, and Sol Wexler, were making “an 
assault upon the gold standard of the country” when they de- 
liberately recommended to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee of the House the use of that phraseology in this bill? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the gentleman. 
My «answer to the gentleman, who is the chairman of this com- 
mittee, is that under our present cycle of thinking the banking 
interests of this country are afraid to open their mouths, for 
they know that you are going to do certain things, and they are 
willing to accept the less of evils rather than what you would 
force down their throats. 

Mr. GLASS. No; they have never feared to open their 
mouths, and they recommended the employment of the very 
same langnage that this bill uses. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Suppose a 
Federal reserve note is presented by me to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under this bill. Can the Secretary, under the law, 
refuse to pay gold if I demanded it? 

Mr. GLASS. Asa matter of fact, the bill contains a provision 
authorizing the Federal reserve board to require Federal re- 
serve banks to carry a 5 per cent gold fund here for redemption 
purposes. 

Mr. FESS. That does not answer my question. If I present 
a Federal reserve note to you, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and demand gold, under this law can you refuse to pay me 
gold? 

Mr. GLASS. I can not refuse to pay gold. 

Mr. FESS. Can you refuse to pay gold? 

Mr. GLASS. I think not. “ Lawful money” is equivalent to 
gold. 

Mr. FESS. No; it is not. 

Mr. GLASS. I say it is. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. FESS. In one moment. Lawful money is greenbacks. 
A greenback is not full legal tender. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not a greenback redeemable in gold. 

Mr. FESS. It has been since 1879, after you people fought 
it. We made it redeemable in 1879. 

Mr. GLASS. It is redeemable now? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is now. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, we do not change that. Now, let me ask 
the gentleman a serious question. Does the gentleman, in ail 
sincerity, pretend to believe that we are assailing the gold 
standard in this bill? 

Mr. FESS. I do not only believe it but I know you are. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLASS. Then I pity the gentleman’s comprehension. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. FESS. I would answer the gentleman that I may be 
subject to his pity, but the American people have a right to 
know what is meant by this proposed law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] for some more time? Will the gen- 
tleman give me one minute? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
more minute to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I assert now—and I do not want 
to be interrupted unless more time is given to me—I want to 
assert to these gentlemen here that they are providing for the 
possibility of the abandonment of the gold standard. They 
have done it specifically by putting in the words “lawful 
money,” when previously that word was left out. You gentle- 
men put it in there for that purpose. 

And I want to say to you that aside from that one thing I 
would be willing to vote for this bill; but I can not vote for it 
with that provision standing in it. 

Mr. GLASS. I assert that we did not put those words in 
there for that purpose, nor do they accomplish that purpose. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman yield back 
his time? 

Mr. FESS. No; if I have another minute I will use it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the gentleman maintain that we have 
upset the gold standard because we have provided for a note 
that is redeemable possibly in something other than gold? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. ‘Then how have we got a gold standard to-day, 
when this silver certificate which I have in my hand is not 
redeemable in gold? 

Mr. FESS. No; it is not redeemable in gold. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then how have we got the gold standard, 
because it is your contention that when the Government issues 
money that is not redeemable in gold—— 
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Mr. FESS. A national-bank note is not redeemable in gold, 
either. We have $700,000,000 in national-bank notes, and not a 
dollar of them redeemable in gold. That silver certificate which 
you have in your hand is not redeemable in gold, and yet we 
have a gold standard. It can be redeemed by silver, and in 
turn the silver can be exchanged for gold since 1900. 

Mr. GLASS. And a national-bank note is not lawful money. 

Mr. PHELAN. No; it is issued by the United States Govern- 
ment, but is not redeemable in gold. Does that mean that we 
have not got a gold standard in this country? 

Mr. FESS. I say you are arranging for an unlimited amount 
of currency to be redeemed in other money besides gold, and 
that silver certificate which you have there has its redeemer in 
a silver dollar, and the silver dollar cam itself be used as legal 
tender for any amount. Youcan get a silver dollar for that silver 
certificate, and that is legal tender for any amount, and silver 
is equal to gold now in purchasing power since 1900; but by 
section 29 of this bill you are repealing the law of 1900, which 
is in contravention of this bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. So is lawful money a legal tender, and hence 
a these notes are redeemable in is legal tender, just as much 
as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Guass] give his attention? In view of what has 
transpired in the last few minutes, will the gentleman extend 
the time on each side? 

Mr. GLASS. Nothing has transpired except debate. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The time has been consumed. 
I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FESS. I was going to ask whether this body would not 
agree, on the most important paragraph in this bill, to give a 
little more time for discussion, when we do not need to run like 
a race horse? 

Mr. BUTLER. You can have the discussion after you pass 
the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TeMPLe]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I wish to say, first, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
not here to defend the report of the Monetary Commission or 
the Aldrich bill, but I think I see a very considerable difference 
between the provision for the redemption of the notes author- 
ized by that bill in lawful money and the provision for the re- 
demption of the notes authorized by this bill in lawful money. 
When that proposal was made it was not proposed to issue notes 
of the United States which should be redeemable in lawful 
money. Now it is proposed to put the credit of the United 
States behind notes that are to be so redeemed; and it is fur- 
ther provided in section 29 of this bill, on page 50, that all pro- 
visions of law inconsistent with or superseded by any of the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Now, that raises the serious question whether the law of 
1900, which provided that these obligations of the United States 
be redeemed in gold, is not hereby repealed, so that the obliga- 
tions of the United States are to be hereafter redeemable in 
gold or lawful money; that is, one obligation of the United 
States is to be redeemable in another obligation of the United 
States and not in gold. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Is 
there anything in this bill that undertakes to say what is lawful 
money that is not now lawful money? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Lawful money is already defined by. existing 
law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, if you simply say these notes shall be 
redeemable in lawful money, do you not repeat what is the ex- 
isting fact? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; you can not have any existing fact about 
notes that do not yet exist. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You can have an existing fact as to what is 
lawful money. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And also all provisions of law inconsistent 
with or superseded by any of the provisions of this act be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. That is the question, whether 
this law repeals the law of 1900, which put us fairly on the gold 
basis. 

Mr. KORBLY. No; it did not. 

Mr. TEMPLE. All right. I still think it did. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was intended to do it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It was intended and it is generally believed 
that it did. Now, we put out a volume of money; we can not 
estimate exactly how much. I am not afraid it will be too 
much, but it may be; there are certain provisions in the bill 
that make inflation possible. Now, if these notes were to be 
redeemable only in gold, and notbing but gold could be held in 
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selves upon record. But what do you propose? You say that 
the currency of the United States—that is, a United States obli- 
gation in the way of a note—shall be redeemable in gold or 
lawful money, and I agree with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and the gentleman from Wyoming that this redemp- 
tion clause of the existing law to which I have just alluded, the 
act of March 14, 1900, is inconsistent with the redemption pro- 
vision of this proposed law to redeem these proposed United 
States notes—— 

Mr. KORBLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. And as a result the repealing section of this 
act automatically repeals section 2 of the act of 1900. 

Mr. KORBLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Not now. But regardless of whether or not 
it repeals section 2 of the act of 1900, regardless of what con- 
struction may be placed upon the proposed legislative mix up, as 
I might call it, by some court, by some Comptroller of the Cur- 
renecy, or by some political exhorter on the rostrum it is un- 
doubtedly an open departure from the policy to which we have 
been committed by the act of 1900. It seems to me that we are 
giving to Mr. Bryan about all he asked for in 1896. 

If the gold redemption provided for United States obligations 
in the nature of note issues by the act of March 14, 1900, is not 
repealed by the redemption provision of this proposed law upon 
its passage, then we will have this anomalous situation: 

There will be outstanding governmental obligations in the 
form of $350,000,000 of United States notes and Treasury notes 
redeemable in gold and a billion dollars of United States notes 
redeemable in gold or lawful money, for it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for the $750,000,000 of national-bank notes the proposed 
Federal reserve notes, to which will be added other untold mil- 
lions, to be issued from time to time. With one-fourth or one- 
fifth of our United States note obligations based on a-gold re- 
demption and three-fourths or four-fifths of it based on a re- 
demption in “ gold or lawful money,” I ask whether we would 
then be on a gold or silver basis, or both, or on any basis? 
The redemption provision of this bill when it was referred to 
the Committee on Banking by the House June 26 last, re- 
quired these notes to be redeemed in gold. 

Why was it changed? Did the chairman come to the con- 
clusion that there was some question as to the ability of the 
Government to redeem these notes in gold? After providing 
that the notes were to be governmental obligations and that they 
would have all the qualities of other United States notes pro- 
vided for by law and receivable for customs, thereby weakening 
the Government’s power or ability to obtain gold, I have no 
doubt but that the able chairman was convinced by somebody 
that there might be some future financial crisis in which the 
Government might have great trouble in redeeming these notes 
in gold. 

It was charged on the floor of this Chamber during general 
debate that the change was made or agreed to about the time 
Mr. Bryan came to the relief of the bill and advised his follow- 
ers to line up behind the Democratic floor leader, who was then 
busily engaged in whipping the measure through the Democratic 
caucus 

This is a serious charge, for Mr. Bryan contended strenuously 
in 1896 that the gold dollar was too dear. He said it purchased 
too many bushels of wheat, of corn, and too many pounds of 
cattle, and that it paid for too many hours of labor. His remedy 
to cheapen it was an application of free silver. 

Since that time there has been an enormous increased yearly 
production of gold, and it is asserted on good authority that the 
gold dollar has thereby become materially cheapened. But our 
Democratic friends are still dissatisfied, and now say that the 
gold dollar does not purchase enough corn, wheat, and pounds 
of cattle or hours of labor. To cheapen it we find them recom- 
mending the same remedy—“ free silver.” It seems as if the 
majority of our Democratic brethren still believe that “free 
silver” is a panacea for all our financial ills and all the other 
ills that may beset the Nation in the future. 

There will be no limit on the amount of the Federal reserve 
notes to be issued by this bill when enacted into law but the 
amount of rediscount paper defined in section 14, which the 
genius and the ability of the American people, through the 
agency of the member banks, can succeed in shoving into the 
Federal reserve banks; and as this currency will be the notes 
of the Government, I believe it should be as sound as gold coin, 
and the way to make it as good as gold is to provide that it 
shall be redeemed in gold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, the object of my amend- 
ment is to place the responsibility of the redemption in the 
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first place upon the Federal reserve banks. With the exception 
of the 5 per cent redemption fund which is to be deposited in 
the United States Treasury, this bill takes all money out of the 
Treasury of the United States with the exception of the money 
that is there for trust purposes, and therefore ‘the available 
funds are in the control of the respective Federal reserve banks, 
in their control; or, in other words, the redemption of these 
bills should be first placed upon these Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. Chairman, this section 26 is unfortunate in its provisions. 
There is no greater misconception possible anywhere in regard 
to any provision in this bill than that which exists with refer- 
ence to loans made upon improved and unencumbered farm 
lands. There is no class of paper which furnishes better secu- 
rity, and I doubt if there is any class of paper which is more 
salable. Any banker or broker who has a good reputation who 
has farm mortgages for sale can sell them in any- kind of times. 
They are as liquid, in fact, under conditions existing in this 
country at this time, and as they have been for some time past, 
as any other kind of paper. There are always parties who are 
ready and willing to purchase these mortgages at their iuce 
value plus the accrued interest to the date of purchase. Even 
in all sections of the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and some parts of that district have been settled but a 
short time, these mortgages are salable. It would be an im- 
provement to this bill to authorize loans to be made upon farms 
for five years, and it would benefit the farmers in the reduction 
of the interest which they would have to pay as well as lend 
additional stability to the system itself. It is manifestly un- 
just to the greatest of all industries—the farming—of this coun- 
try to treat the paper of the farmers with so little consideration 
as this bill does. A loan for 12 months is not such a loan as the 
farmer wishes to secure upon his farm. If he desires to borrow 
money at all upon his farm he usually desires to secure a loan 
for several years; and in the course of banking business, if the 
banks were authorized to take such loans, part of the loans 
would be maturing from time to time, and whenever these notes, 
secured by mortgages, had a maturity not exceeding 120 days, 
they should be taken out of the 50 per cent limitation and not 
counted in the limit that is placed upon banks for the amount of 
such loans to be made. ‘Then they should have the same privi- 
leges that any other paper of equal maturity has. 

Another reason why these loans should be taken and given 
full consideration in this bill is that it is proposed to admit 
State banks, banking associations, and trust compantes, and they 
already have, under the laws of the State in which they are 
organized, this power to make loans on farm-land security. 

It is for the reasons that I have suggested that I have sent 
to the Clerk’s desk an amendment which, if adopted, would 
authorize national banks to loan 50 per cent of their capital and 
surplus on unencumbered, improved farm security for any period 
of time not exceeding 5 years and to take all the notes so 
secured out of the limitation when their maturity does not ex- 
ceed 120 days, thus permitting notes secured by mortgages, irre- 
spective of the time for which the mortgage runs, to the same 
rediscounting advantages that other paper has whenever such 
notes have a maturity of not more than 120 days. I yield back 
the rest of my time. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
time did the gentleman consume? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used one minute. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman from 
Virginia use some of his time? 

Mr. GLASS. I wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
consume some of his time. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
time has been consumed by both sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 24 
minutes, and the gentleman from Virginia has 35 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentieman from In- 
diana [Mr. Korsry]. 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I were to 
devote any time to the discussion of the particular question 
that is bothering the minds of gentlemen on the other side I 
would feel as if I were trying to break through an open door 
with a sledge hammer. I will not say anything about the ques- 
tion of the gold standard further than to say again, the Repub- 
lican Party when it had an opportunity to establish that stand- 
ard did not do it. There have been some charges made 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Does the gentleman mean to say we are not on the gold 
standard now? i 

Mr. KORBLY. You are on it contingently. 

Mr. TEMPLD. We are not, then, at this time on the gold 
standard? 

Mr. KORBLY. Not unqualifiedly. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. And we will not be after this bill passes. 

Mr. KORBLY. Just as much as we are now or have been 
since 1900.. Now, I want to say I desire to devote some 
thought and attention to the question of inflation. In the first 
place, it is a well-established principle that you can not have 
inflation if your credit instruments are based on commercial 
paper. The only limit of a bank’s ability to discount is the 
limit of good commercial paper that offers for discount, and 
the notes which will be issued under this bill will be based 
upon discounted commercial paper of the highest conceivable 
character. And you need not bother your heads about the 
question of the quantity of the reserve that exists, because the 
question of reserve in nowise naturally limits or ought to limit 
the volume of notes or other credit instruments that may issue 
from a bank. Gentlemen, all the dangers of inflation that you 
think you see involved in this bill exist to-day and have existed 
during my lifetime, due to the fact that the banks practically 
have an unlimited freedom to issue credit instruments, and to- 
day you can have inflation, with all the dangers that come with 
it, due to the inflation of deposit credits. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratt], a member of 
the committee, pointed out a while ago the very striking truth 
that there is no difference between a deposit credit and a 
circulating bank note. When you discount a draft or a note at 
a bank you get the promise of that bank to pay you money upon 
demand. This promise is noted in a pass book or a bank book. 
That is a bank note. It is a notation of indebtedness. It is 
the evidence given to you by the bank to show that the bank is 
indebted to you and will pay you money on demand. Now, a 
circulating bank note is merely a written instrument evidencing 
the fact that the bank is indebted to you. 

I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpocx]. He said in a speech this morning, at 
the time when he refused to yield to me, that he had gone to the 
Treasury Department to get a kindergarten lesson. I am glad 
he made that admission, because it corroborates a suspicion 
that I have had as to his education on banking and currency 
matters and the impressions that I have received from things 
he has said. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There is no 
difference in the world between a bank note and a bank deposit. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, the gentleman can be facetious at my 
expense, but he ought not to misstate my position. I said I 
learned at the Treasury Department that there was a very 
great difference in the banking functions of a national-bark 
note and a greenback. 

Mr. KORBLY. I was not talking about that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know; but the gentleman ought to quote 
me correctly and not misquote me. 

Mr. KORBLY. I will quote you correctly. You made the 
statement that we proposed in this bill to enable the bankers to 
pay their debts with circulating bank notes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no. Now, there the gentleman goes 
again. If the gentleman would take a little lesson in the 
kindergarten of money in the Treasury Department, he would 
know about what he is talking. I made no such accusation 
against this bill. It is true under the existing system. I did 
say that bankers paid their indebtedness with circulating notes. 

Mr. KORBLY. It is not true under the existing system at all. 
A man who holds a bank note, holds the evidence of the bank’s 
indebtedness to him, and you can not pay your debt to a man 
by giving him a note. You are only deferring the day of pay- 
ment. That is a thing I learned long ago. And to say that 
you are going to have inflation merely because you are provid- 
ing for a different form of evidence of a bank’s debt to its 
depositors is too childish almost to need refutation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But I did not say, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that under this bill you were to have infla- 
tion. I think there is a provision in the bill which prevents 
inflation. The gentleman simply misquotes me. 

Mr. KORBLY. If I have done the gentleman an injustice, 
I am sorry. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You certainly have. I recommend that the 
gentleman from Indiana make a trip to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in order to learn the functions of money. I think he can 
do it with profit to himself. 

Mr. KORBLY. I do not have to go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to learn anything about the characteristics and functions 
of mouey. But I want to say to the gentleman in honesty and 
in justice that I do not desire to do him an injury. He is very 
amiable and very lovable, and I do not want to do him wrong. 
But I do want to impress on him at this time the important 
truth that so far as inflation is concerned you can have now, 
under the legislation of the Republican Party, all the inflation 
that you possibly could have if banks were allowed to issue notes 
freely. 
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There is no difference in essence, no difference in substance, 
and no difference in principle between a bank note which you 
pass by taking it out of your pocketbook and handing it to some- 
body and a note carried by a bank in the form of a deposit, 
which is transferred by a written order called a check, taken 
out of a check book. And I see one of the gentlemen on the 
other side, Mr. TeMPLe, acceding to that proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The national bank can 
vaults as reserve money a national-bank note? 

Mr. KORBLY. Certainly not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But can hold a greenback? 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The result is that as money comes and goes 
in and out of the bank the bank retains the greenback, which 
extends its power to grant credit to the public, and it pays out 
the national-bank note, which is of no use as the basis of ex- 
tension of credit. 

Mr. KORBLY. If bank credit is properly extended to the 
public, it is not extended upon the greenback or upon the gold 
dollar, but upon the merchandise or goods placed in the control 
of the bank, due to the fact that the bank has purchased or dis- 
counted the notes and bills of exchange which spring from these 
commercial transactions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the larger the reserve, the more credit 
the bank has to extend? 

Mr. KORBLY. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If it would pay out its greenbacks, it 
would impair its reserve and impair its power to extend credit. 

Mr. KORBLY. That is merely in view of the artificial barrier 
that Congress has put in the way of liquid banking. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is an artificial barrier, and it works to 
the extension and inflation of credit. 

Mr. KORBLY. It does not. There can be no inflation if 
banks confine their operations to the purchase of bills of ex- 
change that arise out of commercial transactions. The base 
of bank credit is not gold or greenbacks or lawful money, but 
merchandise—the products of labor. Banks are given the con- 
trol of merchandise, and it is the everyday experience of the 
people that the banks’ obligations to them, through deposits, 
are paid in something else than money. These obligations are 
paid in a dollar’s worth of goods. That is what the people want. 
They want the dollar’s worth of goods. 

It is time that Members on the other side of the aisle came 
to an understanding of the elementals of this question. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle ought to go to some of the 
Republican members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and sit at their feet and absorb some of the wisdom that 
can be given to them from that source, because there are some 
gentlemen on the Committee on Banking and Currency from the 
other side of the aisle who have been students of this subject 
and understand this question. They are not afraid of inflation 
under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not any more time. The time has 
expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Muvr- 
pocK] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MURD@QOK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Korsry]. 

A greenback is reserve money. A national-bank note is not. 
In the natural course of business if a man enter a bank and 
deposit a five-dollar greenback and a five-dollar national-bank 
note and immediately thereafter draws his check for $10 in 
currency, he will receive back, ordinarily, two national-bank notes 
for $5 each. He will not receive back his greenback. Why? 
Because the greenback is reserve money, and the national-bank 
note is not. 

Mr. KORBLY. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
is that wrong? 

Mr. KORBLY. No; that is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not make my statement this morning 
without ample authority. I have authority for it, and expert 
authority. There is an authority in money questions over in 
New York, by the name of Victor Morawetz, who has written 
many articles on the subject of banking and currency and who 
has devoted much attention to this subject. 

Mr. KORBLY. Yes; I know him and his work. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and he is for this bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not know that. The gentlmean from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass] says Mr. Victor Morawetz is for this pill. 
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I agree with the gentleman. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana, 
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¥ am for this bill. Before I read a letter from Mr. Morawetz I 
I wish to quote a sentence from this bill. I read: 

No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
under penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so 
paid out. 

I believe that that one sentence in this bill does give this bill 
elasticity both ways. It gives contraction as well as inflation. 
I do not believe that we have had an elastic currency under our 
present system. 

Mr. KORBLY. 
that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think I am getting to the peint where 
the gentleman from Indiana will agree with me completely. If 
the gentleman would just cut out his sarcasm and understand 
the kindergarten view on this proposition, he would be all right. 
Now I wish to read from Mr. Morawetz. He writes: 

As long as bank notes are kept at a parity with other lawful money, 
as, of course,.is essential in any sound system, the public_rarely. if 
ever, presents bank notes for redemption in lawful money. When peo- 
ple have in their possession more currency than they need, they deposit 
the excess in the banks without discriminating between lawful money 
and bank notes, whieh to them are of equal value. The national banks, 
however, assort this currency and whenever practicable keep the re- 
serve money, while paying out notes to depositors who eall for currency. 
A constant process of sifting the currency thus goes on, the lawful 
reserve money being accumulated by the banks, which put the notes in 
circulation in place of reserve money. When there is a demand for an 
unusual amount of currency for use as a cirevlating medium, the banks, 
if they have power to issue notes, pay out notes to meet this increased 
demand. When the additional currency thus created is no longer needed, 
people do not pick out the bank notes and returm them to the banks 
and keep the reserve money in circulation, but to the extent of the ex- 
cess of eurrency in circulation the reserve money and the bank notes 
are deposited indiscriminately. ‘The banks again sift the currency so 
deposited and retain the reserve money, but when the eurreney is de- 
manded for use as a circulating medittm they again pay out notes. 
This process of substituting bank notes fer lawful reserve money in cir- 
culation goes on continually and is bound to go on so long as the national 
banks prefer te pay out bank notes rather than reserve money, and the 
public is indifferent whether it receives notes or reserve money. Through 
this process over $700,000,000 gf national-bank notes are kept outstand- 
ing year in, year out, even when the aggregate amount of the currency 
is unnecessarily large and when interest rates have fallen to a minimum. 

I think that answers the gentleman. This morning I recited 
here an axiom, and I want to reiterate it to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. [I yield to the gentleman one 
minute’ more. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to recite this to the gentleman from 
Indiana, because I believe it is absolutely true: The issue of 
bank notes is profitable to the banks, as it means the payment 
of their indebtedness by the issue of promissory notes bearing 
no interest, instead of by paying out lawful money and con- 
tracting their power to grant credit. 

Mr. KORBLY. I understood the gentleman to affirm that the 
banks could pay their debts by paying out bank notes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I say that they pay their indebtedness by 
the issue of promissory notes bearing no interest. 

Mr. KORBLY. I say the man who receives the promissory 
note has not had his debt discharged. He has merely received 
another evidence of the faet that a debt exists. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They do discharge their debts to their cus- 
tomers by that very process. 

Mr. KORBLY. No; they do not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If just illustrated it to the gentleman. Ifa 
man deposits $10 in a bank—one $5 greenback and one $5 
national-bank note—he gets a credit of $10 in his bank book. 
Then, if he draws a check for $10 on that bank, he gets back 
two national-bank notes of $5 each, and the bank has discharged 
its indebtedness to that man by two national-bank notes. 

Mr. KORBLY. He has nothing but the notes of the bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KORBLY. I want the gentleman’s attention for a minute. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana one 
minute. 

Mr. KORBLY. The man you spoke of, who has a checking 
account, has a promise by the bank to pay him $10 on demand. 
That promise is written in a bank book. That is an evidence of 
debt. When the man draws his check and receives for it an- 
other bank note, that is another evidence of debt, and the situa- 
tion is not changed in the least. He receives from the bank a 
promise to pay him money on demand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But in the transaction he surrenders a 
greenback for $5, which becomes a part of the reserve money in 
that bank, upon which the bank is permitted to loan money. 

Mr. KORBLY. As soon as he surrenders the greenback it be- 
comes the property of the bank, as a legal proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly it does, and the bank holds it and 
can loan money on it, and extends its power of credit by. hold- 
ing that note. There is no question about that. 


I agree with the gentleman thoroughly on 








Mr. KORBLY. And so far as the bank is concerned, it issues 
that credit, not because it has that greenback, but because some- 
body comes along and offers good commercial paper, and that is 
the proper basis for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of this discussion 
seems to be about the difference ’twixt tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. In 1894 and 1896 I fought the 16-to-1 idea in the State of 
Texas and in the Democratic Party, and some people say I 
practically got out of the party by reason of that fight. 

; I have always believed in the gold standard since that ques- 
tion has arisen, and I believe in it now. The act of 1900 pro- 
vided that the dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of gold nine- 
tenths fine, as established by section 3511 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, shall be the standard of unit value, and all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at a parity of value with this standard, and it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain such 
parity. But I want to say that this bill absolutely does not 
teuch that question at all. There is, so far as I knew, no pro- 
vision in the law that requires any money which is not lawful 
money to be redeemed by the Government in gold. This eur- 
reney is not lawful money. It is not legal tender between the 
citizens in the payment of debts from one to the other. This not 
being lawful money, it is like any other currency, only redeem- 
able in lawful money. But where the tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee comes im is here: You can demand the redemption of this 
note in lawful money, and if the bank pays you the green- 
backs and you want gold you will take the greenbacks and get 
the gold from the Government, because the Government is 
obligated to maintain the parity between all its lawful money, 
its greenbacks and the gold. Now, suppose some bank having a 
bank note to-day is called on to redeem that bank note. It can 
net pay you another bank note. You are not bound to receive it; 
but it may hand you a greenback bill and you are bound to 
reeeive it. You ean not demand gold of the bank, but you can 
take the greenback to the Treasury of the United States and 
get gold. Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other; and therefore ever sinee the bank has been 
required to redeem its notes in lawful money, and has done so, 
the bank note has passed at par with greenbacks and with gold. 

‘Whenever you know that you can get gold you whip the devil 
around the stump when you redeem the currency with green- 
backs and with greenbaecks get gold. It is the same thing in 
any event; it is a pother about nothing. You redeem these 
notes in lawful money and then take the lawful money, which 
may happen to be greenbacks, and get the gold or silver certifi- 
eate and get the gold for it. When the Government put all 
lawful money on a parity, that made the gold stamdard of this 
country once and for all. 

I want to say, further, that the man who in this day and 
time, at this part of the twentieth century, professes to believe 
that the United States, or any great commercial country of the 
world, will ever depart from the gold standard and go back to 
our former uncertain and nonparity maintained eurrency is 
fighting a shadow; he is afeard of the east wind and the west 
wind. 

There is no possibility of any great nation ever going back 
to a doubtful standard again, and so long as our law requiring 
the Government te maintain the parity between all elasses of 
lawful money remains unrepealed on the statute books—and 
there is nothing in the law affeeting it—every dollar issued by 
a bank will be good, whether redeemable in lawful money or in 
gold; it will be as good as gold. We really do not want green- 
backs redeemed when we know that we can have them redeemed 
in gold. As long as the parity of lawful money is maintained 
we do not care whether our currency is a national-bank note, 
a greenback, or silver certificate, for they are all in the end 
redeemable in gold. . 

I will add but one thing more, and that is that if you strike 
out the words “or other lawful money,” as sought by this 
amendment, so that the banks can only redeem the reserve 
eurrency provided by this bill in gold, you will thereby repeal 
the law which makes greenbacks a legal tender, and I do not 
believe any man here wants to repeal that law. [Applause.] 

I-yield back the balamce of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SamureL W. 
SurrH}. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I send to the desk 
to be read in my time an editorial from the Evening Star, of this 
city, of September 14. 
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The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 
MR. ALDRICH AND THE CURRENCY. 


Why should not the Senate committee in charge of the currency ques- 
tion invite Mr. Aldrich—Nelson W. Aldrich—to appear and give his 
views about what should be done? . 

The Rhode Islander has three claims to the committee’s attention: 
First. He is a business man of long experience, large connections, and 
large success. Second. He was for 30 years a Member of the United 
States Senate, and for a long time chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Third. He has made a close and thorough study of the currency ques- 
tion, and is the author of a bill, which has been widely discussed, bear- 
ing upon currency reform. Surely a session with such a man would 
interest the committee, and profit might come of it. 

For one thing, it might help to have Mr. Aldrich explain again his 
bill in comparison or contrast with the plans now under discussion. His 
pill has been condemned by the Democratic leaders. What does he think 
of their bills? What did he think of the Glass bill when it was first 
published? What does he think of the Owen bill as it now stands? If 
there 24 popular misconception of his own bill, upon what is it 
founde 

At the start the business leaders of the country seemed not to be 
counted in the equation. Some of them complained. They thought 
they were entitled to a say about what should be done. As they viewed 
the matter, the proposed reform bore too much of a political cast and 
threatened to take the form of a great — machine. 

While the administration and its friends denied this, there was a 
change of attitude on their part toward bankers and other business 
men, and since then business sentiment has been freely taken. More is 
to come. Before the Senate begins debate much will be known about 
what the business world, and particularly the banking portion, thinks 
of the whole currency proposition. 

Mr. Aldrich is out of politics by his own choice. But presumably 
his interest in public affairs continues keen, and _ in this particular 
affair, to which he has given so much thought and attention, he can 
not but be profoundly concerned. Why not call him and interrogate 
him about a subject of such wide and general moment? 

All shades of opinion should be sought. Many shades exist; and it 
can only be by obtaining and weighing all that a reform meeting the 
requirements of the country can be evolved. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I want to express 
the further hope not only that Mr. Aldrich may be called, but 
that two former Members of this House, who have given the 
subject a great deal of study and attention, also be called—Mr. 
Vreeland, of New York, and Mr: Fowler, of New Jersey. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. How much is the balance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had half a minute. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I yield that to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in order that I may set myself 
right and give an opportunity for the majority to say whether 
they really are in earnest about this, I want to send this amend- 
ment to the desk and have it read now and pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 50, line 12, after the word “ repeal ”*—— 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
we have not reached that provision yet. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I yielded the time to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that he might have the amendment read and 
have it pending. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 12, after the word “ repeal,” strike out the period and 
add the following: “Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal the parity provision of the act of March 14, 1900, ‘ An 
act to define and fix the standard of value and maintain the parity of 
all forms of money issued, or coin, by the United States, to refund the 
public debt, and for other purposes,’ ” 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman vote for the bill if we ac- 
cept that amendment? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have offered an 
amendment here providing for the cancellation of such notes as 
might be redeemed by the bank which issued them. It is quite 
possible this amendment would not be necessary if there were 
limiting provisions in the bill. But the bill puts no limit on 
the amount of notes that may be rediscounted; it puts no limit 
on the amount of notes which may be issued by the Federal 
reserve board; and, finally, it does not provide that notes issued 
by the bank shall be canceled, and there is nothing to prevent 
their being used for further discount. Under a bill of this 
character we simply have the lid taken off, everything thrown 
wide open, prepared for a financial debauch. I know it has 
been insisted by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
that Mr. Forgan, an eminent banker, has stated that this bill 
would contract the loanable funds, and Mr. Forgan did say so, 
but only that it would do so as it was being put into force, 
but not in its final operation; and I wish to say in connection 
with the remarks that I have made before that inevitably as 
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this bill is being put in operation it will contract the loanable 
funds of the country. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. 
man yield 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very sorry, but I am unable to 
yield to the gentleman at this time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. I only want to ask one question. 

ane CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa declines to 
yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is no answer, as has been said by 
several gentlemen here on this floor, to the argument that this 
bill will produce a contraction to say that the banks have a year 
in which to prepare for it. That will not increase the amount 
of ready money they have, except as they might do it by redis- 
counting; in other words, by borrowing the funds from the very 
institution that they expect to start with the funds that they 
borrow. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. How are we to answer the gentlemen on that 
side when one gentleman gets up, as did the gentleman from 
Iowa, and declares that the bill provides for a monstrous in- 
flation, and nowW this gentleman gets up and says that it provides 
for contraction. How can you answer that sort of stuff? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman is unable to compre- 
hend how a bill may provide for contraction in its origin and 
inflation as it gets to working, I shall not undertake to explain 
any further. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think the gentleman can. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It does not need any explanation any 
further than I have stated. The gentleman has been unable to 
furnish any figures to show how these banks were going to start 
right away loaning in order to furnish the funds. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLey] 
brought charts into the room and made an entire demonstration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman put some figures 
on a board, but they did not prove anything. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from Iowa did not undertake to 
question the accuracy of the figures or the soundness of the 
conclusion. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did uot undertake to question that 
the gentleman had multiplied and added correctly. That is all 
there was to it, as far as that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has time for that, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has time. If the gentleman de- 
sires to be recognized for the purpose of answering the gentle- 
man’s question, the Chair will be glad to recognize him. 

Mr. GLASS rose. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the — a question for information. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have already indicated my in- 
clination to vote for this bill, and what I am asking is for 
information. I would like to ask what objection the gentleman 
has to striking out the words “or lawful money” in this 
section? 

Mr. GLASS. I have the objection stated by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. We think the Government ought to be on the 
same basis as the regional reserve banks, which are permitted 
to redeem these notes in “ gold or lawful money.” I have been 
under the impression that we are on a gold basis and that 
“lawful money ” is interchangeable with gold, and that there- 
fore when the phrase “or lawful money” was used in the Dill 
it meant gold. And that is what it does mean. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. May I ask one more question? 
What is the gentleman’s objection to striking the words out 
of the section? 

Mr. GLASS. We have simply followed the existing statutes 
in the matter. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
striking out the words? 

Mr. GLASS. Personally I see none; neither do I see any 
necessity on earth for doing it. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I feel as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH] does—I would like to vote 
for this measure, but I am in serious doubt about the meaning 
and efféct of these words, “or lawful money,” and I want to 
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attaches to it that is not false. It was based upon a false 
prophecy. Its career in ‘this House, or in the bodies attached 
co this House, was a violation of the prophecy or a promise 
made ‘to the American people that legislation of this kind would 
be considered in the open. 

And yet, in spite of that promise to legislate in a logical and 
public manner, ‘the Banking and Currency Committee of this 
House was revolutionized in-order that the will of the executive 
department, and not the wish and wisdom of the House of 
Representatives, should be crystallized in the form of a Dill. 
And when that committee was revolutionized to accomplish 
this purpose and the bill was brought in before us, we were 
notified that because somebody over in Baltimore, in the heat 
of summer, wrote something ;behind closed doors of a conven- 
tion, the Banking and Currency Committee were denied the 
right to consider it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEyY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the further committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLty]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Korsry]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WI LL1s]}. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, may we not have that amend- 
ment again reported? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. These amendments were all reported at 
the beginning of the debate. ‘Without objection, the amend- 
ment will agaim be reported. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The amendment was again reported, as follows: 

Page 29, line 15, after the word “notes,” strike out the words “ to 
be issued at the discretion of the Federal reserve board” and insert 
in lieu thereof the foilowing: “ in: an.amount not to exceed $500,000,000. 
and in addition thereto a sum equal to the difference between the total 
amount of national-bank notes outstanding at any given moment and 
the amount of such notes outstanding at the passage of this act.” In 
line 19 strike out the words “the United States” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “the several Federal reserve banks to which the 
notes ‘shall be issued.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment just reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is one offered by the 
geutleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinpBercH]. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is another one 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Linpprrcu]. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is the 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. The 
on agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 

‘the CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is the 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Switzer]. The 
on agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is the 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 
agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN, The next amendment is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsytvania [Mr. Burke]. 
The question is on agrecing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is one offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr]. The question is on 
agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. The next amendment is the one offered 
by the :gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. The question is on 
agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. The next amendment is another one 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratr]. The 
question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is the one offered by 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett]. The question is 
on agreeing to that amendment. 
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offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappDEN]. 
question is on agreeing to that amendment. 


Ohio rise? 


from Ohio [Mr. Fess] offered two amendments. 
disposed of, and the next one, which comes on page 50, will 
not be taken up until we reach that place in the bill. 
will read. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 








Mr. MONDELL.. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


A division, Mr. Chairman. 
A division is demanded by the gentleman 














The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment is the amendment 
The 

















The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FESS rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offered two amendments. 
The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


BANK RESERVES. 


Sec. 20. That from and after the date when the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have oe announced, in such manner as he may 
: reserve bank has been established in an 
designated district, every banking association within said district whic 
shall have subscribed for stock in such Federal reserve bank shall be 

required to establish and maintain reserves as follows: 

(a) If a country bank as defined by existing law, it shall hold and 
maintain a reserve equal to 12 per cent of the aggregate amount of its 
deposits, not including savings deposits hereinafter provided for. Five- 
twelfths of such reserve shall consist of money which national banks 
may under existing law count as legal reserve, held actually in the 
bank’s own vaults; and for a period of 14 months from the date afore- 
said at least three-twelfths and thereafter at least five-twelfths of such 
reserve shall consist of a credit balance with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district. The remainder of the 12 per cent reserve hereinbefore 
required may, for a period of 36 months from and after the date fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, consist of 
balances due from national banks in reserve or central reserve cities 
as now defined by law. From and after a date 36 months subsequent 
to the date fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore pro- 
vided the said remainder of the 12 per cent reserve required of each 
country bank shall consist either in whole or in part of reserve money 
in the bank's own vaults or of credit balance with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district. 

(b) If a reserve city bank as defined by existing law, it shall hold 
and maintain, for a period of 60 days from the date fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, a reserve equal to 25 
per cent of the aggregate amount of its deposits, not including savings 
deposits hereinafter provided for, and permanently thereafter 18 per 
eent. At least one-half of such reserve shall consist of money which 
national banks may under existing law count as legal reserve, held 
actually in the bank's own vaults. After 60 days from the date afore- 
said, and for 4& period of one year, at least three-eighteenths and per- 
manently thereafter at least five-eighteenths of such reserve shall con- 
sist of a credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its district. 
The remainder of the reserve in this paragraph required may, for a 
period of 36 months from and after the date fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, consist of balances due from 
national banks im central reserve cities as now defined by law. From 
and after a date 36 months subsequent to the date fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, the said remainder of 
the 18 per cent reserve required of each reserve city bank shall consist 
either in whole or in part of reserve money in the bank’s own vaults 
or of credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its district. 

(c) If a central reserve city bank as defined by existing law, it shall 
hold and maintain for a period of 60 days from the date fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided a reserve equal to 
25 per cent of the aggregate amount of its deposits, not including 
savings deposits hereinafter provided for, and permanently thereafter 
18 per cent. At least one-half of such reserve shall consist of money 
which national banks may under existing law count as legal reserve, 
held actually in the bank’s own vaults; and at least one-fourth of such 
reserve shall consist of a credit balance with the Federal reserve bank 
of its district. The remainder of the 18 per cent reserve required of 
each central reserve city bank shall consist either in whole or in part 
of reserve money actually held in its own vaults or of credit balance 
with the Federal reserve bank of its district. 

With the fellowing committee amendments: 

Page 37, line 16, strike out the word “ twenty-five ” 
lieu. thereof the word “ twenty.” 

Page 38, line 16, strike out the word 
lieu thereof the word “ twenty.” 

Page 38, limes 22, 25, 24, and 25, and lines 1, 2, and 3, on 
strike out the semicolon after the word “vaults” and the following 
words: “and at least one-fourth of such reserve shall consist of a 
credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its district ” and insert 
a period and the following words: “After 60 days from the date afore- 
said, and thereafter for a period of one year, at least three-eighteenths 
and permanently thereafter at five-cighteenths of such reserve shall con- 
sist of a credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its district.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GREEN of fowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking a question of the chair- 
man of the committee. What was the object or reason of 
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original bill? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Does the gentleman mean reducing them 
from 25 to 20 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is an immaterial amendment. It re- 
duces it only for 60 days. We thought it would make it a 
little easier for banks to make the transition to the new system. 


of this section that amendment was made during my necessary 
absence from the city, and it was so immaterial that I did not 
bother about it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
25 to 20? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. 
ment. It is all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
they get started. : 

Mr. BULKLEY. There will be a certain amount of redis- 
counting at the outset. There is no embarrassment about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 25. That from and after the passage of this act the stock- 
holders of eyery national banking association shall be held individu- 
ally responsible for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such asso- 
ciation, each to the amount of his stock there.n, at the par value 
thereof in addition to the amount invested iv such stock. The stock- 
holders in any national banking association who shall have transferred 
their shares or registered the transfer thereof within 60 days next 
before the date of the failure of such association to meet its obligations 
shall be liable to the same extent as if they had made no such transfer ; 
but this provision shall not be construed to affect in any way any re- 
course which such shareholders might otherwise have against those in 
whose names such shares are registered at the time of such failure. 
Section 5151, Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby reenacted 
except in so far as modified by this section. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
strike out section 25. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me that it 
is fair to make a stockholder in a bank liable if he has trans- 
ferred his stock 60 days before the failure of the bank. I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee what is the 
purpose of the language in this section of the bill which makes 
stockholders who may have transferred their stock 60 days be- 
fore the failure of the bank liable for all contracts and obliga- 
tions that may be incurred by the bank? If a man has sold 
his stock in good faith, with no knowledge whatever of any 
trouble in the bank, and that stock has been transferred to 
somebody else, why should he be held liable? . 

Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman opposed to the present law 
on that proposition? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not a lawyer, and so can not say ex- 
actly what the present law is. j 

Mr. WINGO. I think, if the gentleman will look at the law, 
he will see that we have made very little change in it. We 
have simply made it a little clearer; that is all. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not a lawyer, and this is a legal proposi- 
tion. As I recall, it was stated that that section was re- 
enacted and that it was to a very slight extent modified to cor- 
rect some existing abuses that had been observed in the opera- 
tion of the present law. : a 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the committee thinks this is no injus- 
tice to the stockholder? b ; 

Mr. GLASS. It certainly does not think it is, or it would 
not have reported it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to press my amendment. I 
withdraw it. ( 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There is considerable change in this section from the 
present law. The present law is that— 

The shareholders of every national banking association shall be held 
individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount invested in such shares, except that share- 
holders of any banking association now existing under State laws hav- 
ing not less than $5,000,000 of capital actually _ in and a surplus 
of 20 per cent on hand, both to be determined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, shall be liable only to the amount invested in their 
shares. 

That is the present law, and it is the law in every State 
that where the stockholder is individually liable for the debts 
of the bank he can not escape that liability by transferring the 
stock, unless he has transferred it, in some States 6 months pre- 
viously, and in some States 60 days, and in my own State he 
inust publish notice notifying the public that he has transferred 
the stock in order to escape liability. 


It is immaterial to cut it down from 


There was no objection to the amend- 















They will begin to rediscount before 

























































The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
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reducing the reserve requirements from what they were in the 












I will say further to the gentleman that although I have charge 
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But that was not what I wanted to call to the attention of 
the committee. This bill changes the present law, in that it 
makes the stockholder liable for all the debts to an amount 
equal to his stock, and omits the words “equally and ratably, 
and not one for the other.” 

Mr. WINGO. What is the difference between that provision 
and the provision which says “each to the amount of his stock 
therein”? I ask for information solely. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Under neither one of these sections can a 
man be compelled to pay more than double the amount of the 
stock he subscribes for. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there any distinction between them? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; and I am undertaking to point it out. 
The present law does not make one stockholder liable for 
another stockholder. In other words, under the present law 
the stockholder is only liable ratably for the amount of his 
own stock and is in no way to be held responsible for any debt 
of another stockholder who may not be solvent. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman suggest an amendment 
that will take care of that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; put in the section of the present law 
and you will have all that is necessary. 

Mr. PHELAN. Without any change at all? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; that is my judgment about it. The 
trouble about it is that in lines 24 and 25 you reenact section 
5151, which is the section of the Revised Statutes fixing the 
liability of stockholders, except as you say, as it is modified 
by this particular section of this act. It has been the policy 
of the law, both State and national, in fixing the liability of 
stockholders of State and national banks, to make them liable 
equally and ratably, and not one for the other, and I see no 
reason why you should raise this new question in this act or 
why you should repeal the law, which, as I understand it, is 
the law in all the States, which makes them liable ratably and 
equally and not one for the other. In other words, as you 
have written the law in this bill the courts will look upon it 
that you intended to repeal a portion of this section and to 
leave certain other portions of it in force and would hold that a 
stockholder might be held liable as a surety for another stock- 
holder who had not paid. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to get the gentleman’s opinion. He 
calls attention to the fact that in some States they have a 
statute fixing the time after the transfer when the stockholder’s 
liability ceases. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not true that some States have not that 
limitation, and is it not for the court to determine whether 
the transfer was bona fide, or whether it was made for the pur- 
pose of evading liability? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not this a good proposition—to fix it that 
it shall be 60 days? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think so. I am not complaining of that. 
My complaint is that we have changed the position of a stock- 
holder, which the law now makes in almost all of the States— 
all those whose laws I have had occasion to examine, and I 
have had occasion recently to examine most of them, by reason 
of a case which I investigated. Most of the States which make 
a stockholder personally liable do not make that stockholder 
liable as surety for his fellow stockholders. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to the gentleman that I coincide 
with his views. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We are in an unfortunate position in this 
matter. I do not understand that I am justified in offering an 
amendment to this bill. I did not think that the committee 
was justified in making any amendments to the bill which 
changed its substance. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why may not this be a good amendment for 
this reason? Every man who goes in as a stockholder under- 
stands that he is liable for the stock and a like additional 
amount. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; double liability. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it may turn out that quite a number 
of the stockholders are insolvent and so not able to respond 
to the double liability. Why should you undertake, as under 
the old law, to reduce the stockholders’ liability pro rata? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because it never was intended—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know; but now we are making a new law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not think we ought to make them 
liable for the whole amount. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to ask 
the same question asked by the gentleman from Kentucky. I 
want to give a case and see how it would operate. Suppose a 
bank had a capitalization of $100,000, and suppose there are 10 
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stockholders, each holding $10,000. Now, suppose the bank 
should become indebted to an amount through insolvency equal 
to $10,000 beyond its assets, and suppose that 9 of the 10 stock- 
holders have absolutely nothing outside of the bank stock. In 
that case the only recourse the creditors would have to make 
up the $10,000 would be by having the single individual stock- 
holder liable for the $10,000. Do not you think the law ought 
to be in that shape? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not; and never until right now has 
anybody in the United States Congress since the existence of 
the banking law ever supposed there was any law that required 
that sort of liability on the stockholder. Gentlemen must re- 
member that this act changes the present liability of stock- 
holders in national banks. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think, in the particular 
case, that an innocent creditor ought to lose nine-tenths of the 
debt because only one stockholder is able to pay? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not think we ought to change the 
liability of stockholders, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a 
question of some gentleman on the committee. If the law 
obtains, as the committee proposes, that each stockholder in a 
national bank shall be liable for ten times the amount of his 
stock, how many people would consent to subscribe and own 
stock in a national bank? 

Mr. PHELAN. In answer to the gentleman, I will say that 
section 25 does not provide any such thing as he is indicating. 
Under section 25 a stockholder under no circumstances can be 
held liable for an amount greater than the amount of his capital 
stock in addition to what he has invested in capital stock. It 
is the same double liability as exists under present law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Under this provision can it not 
in any case exceed the double liability? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly not. It says, in lines 13 and 14, 
page 43, “each to the amount of his stock therein, at the par 
value thereof in addition to the amount invested in such stock.” 
Now, I want to say further in reference to a point raised by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartitetr], that under the 
provisions of this bill we have left out the words “ equally and 
ratably.” There is a reason for that. I will take the case 
that I took before. Suppose a bank failed and its assets were 
not sufficient to pay its liabilities by an amount of $10,000. 
Suppose the stockholders consisted of 10 men, each having 
$10,000 worth of stock, and that 9 of the 10 men had nothing 
which the creditors could reach in order to collect under the 
provisions of the present law what was due them. In that case 
you would have a single debtor who had $10,000 of stock, 
who had property which a creditor could reach, and under 
the provisions of the present law, since he would be charged 
equally and ratably, all the creditor could get would be one- 
tenth of his share, which would be $1,000. We believe the intent 
and purpose of the double liability is that when a man goes 
into a bank he goes in with the understanding that he is liable 
on the bank’s debts, not only to the amount of the capital stock 
but to an equal amount besides, and, with that belief, when he 
goes in under that liability he ought to be willing to pay that; 
each individual ought to be willing to pay what the law binds 
him to pay if his fellows can not contribute their share. 

We believe that that is in the interest of the creditors, and 
we believe that particularly because the history of our country 
has shown in the national-bank law that the national banks 
are extremely successful, that if they are managed with any 
degree of prudence the stockholders are perfectly safe. The 
history of the banks has shown that, and so we think when a 
bank gets into the hands of men who are irresponsible and 
there are one or two responsible or half a dozen responsible 
men with them, that those responsible men, knowing their 
liabilities, ought to pay the penalty and not have the loss fall 
upon the creditor of the bank, who is an innocent party. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But suppose all of the stockholders are 
insolvent; they would be in a bad fix also. 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly; and if they are all insolvent, then 
this section does not hurt them, because nothing can be col- 
lected from them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman believe the provision 
he places in the bill can increase the liability of stockholders 
of national banks that have been organized under a law fixing 
a different liability? It is proposed now to change it. Does the 
gentleman think he can change the liability of the stockholder 
who is already a stockholder in a national bank? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not know whether that thing can happen 
or not. I am inclined to think it can; but it is immaterial 
whether it can or not. If it can not, it will not hurt them; but 
as to national banks that are formed hereafter they are going 
to have that liability, and it is only a reasonable liability. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that under 
the present law the words “equally and ratably” mean that 
if the debts do not amount to sufficient to consume all of the 
double liability they shall be charged against each individual 
stockholder equally and ratably according to their stock? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it has that meaning, but I will not 
say that it is confined to that meaning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, under the present law, if 
the debts of the bank exceed the double liability, they would 
all be liable for the double assessment, regardless of the amount 
< stock they had under the operation of the law at the present 

me? 

Mr. PHELAN. They would all be liable. 

Mr. BARKLBY. Yes; and they would have to pay in their 
double liabilities to the full extent? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. What I am about to say will perhaps not be ger- 
mane and applicable to this section, but I hope the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the Members on that side of 
the House will not object. The remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BartLett] a few moments ago that he had under- 
stood that no one would be entitled to offer amendments to 
this bill account in part for my silence in the general debate 
and in the reading of the bill under the five-minute rule. I 
love a good forensic battle, when men can meet on an equality, 
and it is not because I do not that I have remained silent in 
this fight. But I was brought up a Presbyterian, and I am 
somewhat familiar with the doctrine of foreordination, which 
seems to have been applied to legislative measures in this 
House by the Democratic Party. I well knew, and we all knew, 
that it was foreordained that this bill should pass just as it 
came from the caucus. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that my opposition to this 
bill is not because it bears the brand of the Democratic caucus 
or because it originated in a Democratic committee, for I am 
not one of those who believes that nothing good can come out 
of Nazareth. If the bill appealed to my judgment as being 
right, I would support it just as cheerfully coming from your 
side of the House as if it came from this side of the House, but 
I do feel that it is deplorable that in this age the representatives 
of the majority of the American people, as represented by the 
Republicans and the Progressives on this floor, have no part in 
the making of the two bills for the regulation and control of the 
revenue and finance of the country, but that those bills should 
be formulated, framed, and passed by the representatives of the 
minority by more than a million votes in this country. 

Now, gentlemen, there are many good things in this bill. I 
am not going to discuss it, but there are one or two things in it 
which, in my jufigment, are obnoxious and contrary to the very 
spirit of our institutions and the Constitution of our country. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have not the time to yield. I have only 
a few minutes, and I do not intend’ to make a long speech. 
There are several objectionable provisions, in my judgment, and 
one is the provision that provides that this great Government of 
ours shall go into a partnership with the bankers of this coun- 
try and compel the debtor class, the borrowers of this country, 
the unfortunate men whom you have always claimed to defend, 
to compel them to redeem and pay the entire bonded indebted- 
ness of our country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I am opposed to that proposition, and if I were given the 
opportunity and the power to fix the rate of discount of the 
reserve banks I would fix it so it would go no further than to 
pay the dividends permitted upon the stock that the member 
banks put into the regional reserve banks and the expense of 
operating. If this- bill becomes a law the debtor class will be 
compelled to redeem the bonds of the country. But, after all, 
gentlemen, I can not help but admire your plan. You, a few 
weeks or months ago, passed a bill in this House which you 
expect soon to become a law. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will permit nie I just want to 
ask if that other Presbyterian doctrine of total depravity would 
not be more in point than the doctrine of foreordination? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, I would not make that statement as 
I have some very good friends over there. But the bill that is 
soon to become a law, the tariff bill, provides that a tax shall 
be levied upon the creditor class, the wealth of this country, an 
income tax, to pay the running expenses of this Government, 
and now you propose in this bill to levy a tax upon the debtor 
or unfortunate class to pay for the bonded indebtedness of the 
Government. Beautiful scheme. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. °The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to make a speech, 
but to propound a question to the chairman of the committee, if 
he will yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to call the attention of the chairman 
to what seems to be an ambiguity in the bill in the section 
which we have just passed, on page 42, line 9, after the semi- 
colon: 

And the officer or officers of a bank making such loans or granting 
such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of misdemeanor and shall 
be fined not exceeding $5,000. 

An “ officer” is to be fined $5,000 and the “ officers” are to be 
fined $5,000. Now, then, suppose that the president alone made 
this loan or gratuity? He would be arrested and, if convicted, 
he would be fined $5,000, and if some three of them participate 
in making this gratuity or loan—for example, the president, the 
cashier, or somebody—the fine would be $5,000. Does it mean 
all of them in the aggregate shall be fined $5,000 or each one of 
them? If the gentleman will pardon the suggestion, I think 
what the committee meant was this: If you were to strike out 
all after the semicolon and it should read this way: “And any 


officer of said bank making or participating in the making of | 


such loans.” That seems to me to be an important point. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to answer the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. I would suggest that if there 
be any ambiguity there, and there seems to be, it might be cured 


by inserting the words “each shall be fined not to exceed | 
$5,000.” 
Mr. COOPER. Yes. | 
Mr. GLASS. But that section has been passed. } 
Mr. METZ. Mr. Chairman, I rose to correct a misappre- | 
hension—— 
The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. COOPER. 
the chairman or I be permitted to return to correct this am- 
biguity here. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, for the present I object to 
going back to sections which have been passed. The committee 
will take it under advisement, and I hope to get unanimous con- 
sent of the committee at a later time to make several changes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I would like two minutes to 
talk on this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 43, line 11, strike out “ national banking association” 
sert in lieu thereof “ national bank.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer that 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the chairman to the 
fact that on pages 42, 43, 44, and 45 the terms “ national bank ” 
and “national banking association” are four times used inter- 
changeably with each other. My suggestion would be that the 
chairman, by unanimous consent, amend by striking out the 
words “national banking association” and insert the words 
“national bank,” or strike out the words “ national bank” and 
insert the words “ national banking association’ wherever they 
occur in the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say that we considered it in the com- 
mittee this morning, and if it meets with approval we will 
amend it later. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That is satisfactory, and I 
will withdraw my amendment for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 

Sec. 26. That any national banking association not situated in a re- 
serve city or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land, and so much of section 5137 of the 
Revised Statutes as prohibits the making of such loans by banks so 
situated shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but no such loan 
shall be made for a longer time than 12 months, nor for an amount 
exceeding 50 per cent of the actual value of the property offered as 
security, and such property shall be situated within the Federal reserve 
district in which the bank is located. .Any such bank —_ make such 
loans in an aggregate sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital and sur- 
plus, or 50 per cent of its time deposits. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power from time to time to 
add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not_be per- 
mitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the manner described 
in this section. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 44, lines 14 and 15, strike out the comma after the word “ sur- 
plus” and the words “or 50 per cent of its time deposits.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


and in- 


> 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | 





| ment. 


; member of the committee that they did do that. 





—- 


4 BULKLEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee am2nd- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ae 44, strike out the word “ and,” in line 4, and all of lines 5, 6, 
c ‘. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this language is considered 
unnecessary at this point in view of the provision of section 
29 of this bill, and the committee believed that some confusion 
might arise from having it in at that point. Clearness will be 
served by striking it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. . 
Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burke], a member of the committee, rises to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the Chair and to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKE] that the purpose of my rising 


| Was in order that I might ask the committee a question in refer- 


ence to the amendment just adopted and to call the committee's 
attention to the language of section 5137, and which is just in 
point at this time, and I will only be a moment. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will withhold my amend- 


Mr. SISSON. I would like to ask the committee whether or 
not they carefully examined this language in section 5137 in 
reference to the five-year limitation of the ownership of land 
by national banks. It is my understanding from an individual 
Now, what 


does the committee think about this suggestion. Under section 


51387— 

A national banking association may purchase, hold, and convey real 
estate for the following purposes, and no others. 

And then it enumerates the four methods by which the na- 
tional banks can acquire land. Now, the lines just struck out 
would amend the first portion of the sentence which prohibits 
national banks to loan money directly on real estate and the 


; language is as follows: 


! under mortgage 





3ut no such association shall hold the possession of any real estate 





Now, you have amended that much of that section by specifi- 
eally permitting the loan. 

The latter half of that section, and in the same sentence, is: 
or the title and possession of any real estate purchased to secure any 
debts due to it, for a longer period than five years. 

Now, would there be any question about the right which the 
bank had when it gets the right, under this amendment or under 
this bill, to acquire a title in the land which it may be com- 
pelled to foreclose? Would the courts hold that that of itself 
would give them the right to hold the land in fee? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman want an answer? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to my friend from Mississippi that 
after he called my attention and that of the committee to this 
matter several days ago I looked into it, and upon the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi it was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the committee. The committee came to this 
conclusion, that the language in the present section under con- 
sideration does nothing more than extend the powers of na- 
tional banks to this extent, that they may make loans of 12 
months’ time upon improved farm lands. 

Mr. SISSON. I am sure that was the intention of the com- 
nittee. 

Mr. WINGO. That being true, we simply, acting upon the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Mississippi, added to the provi- 
sions of this section, and we did not repeal any part of it. 
There are two things in the last clause of section 5137, and one 
is that they shall not hold possession of any real estate, espe- 
cially under a mortgage, for more than five years, and the other 
is that the title or possession of any real estate they may pur- 
chase to secure any debts due to it shall not be held for a 
longer period than five years. Now, we think the present 
provision of the bill as amended coincides with what the gentle- 
man wants and is not inconsistent with either one of those 
provisions. It simply means this: This provision would still 
apply and they could not hold possession of this mortgage or 
lend. under this mortgage for more than four renewals. In 
other words, this provision wonld still apply aud prevent them 
from holding 2 mortgage for more than five years. 
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Mr. SISSON. I am sure that that is the purpose of the 
committee, because when this matter was discussed in the Demo- 
cratic caucus this statute was not before me, and I know that 
the committee did not intend that the money of the national 
banks should be locked up and tied up in land; that this is a 
commercial proposition and not a loan company. 

But I wanted to be absolutely sure that this limitation that 
is now put upon national banks should not be extended beyond 
five years’ ownership of land, because I presume that most of 
the Members of the House realize how much I am opposed to 
all sorts of land monopolies and all sorts of corporate ownership 
of farm lands. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to say that one of our reasons for striking out this 
language is to make it more clear that we did not intend to 
repeal the language to which the gentleman refers under sec- 
tion 5137. 

Mr. SISSON. I am willing to yield any opinion I have to the 
good judgment of the committee. I had an amendment pre- 
pared to cover this point, but I will not offer it, because I pre- 
sume beyohd question that the committee’s opinion will be the 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuRKE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 4, strike out the words “ farm land” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ real estate.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that no Member of this body will have any difficulty in 
admitting that the supreme virtue of all legislation lies in the 
equality with which it treats all the people affected by it. On 
the other hand, legislation which is condemned most universally 
by the American people is that which discriminates between 
classes and grants and confers upon one class benefits which at 
the same time it denies to another. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that there is not the slightest 
necessity for the existence of the words “farm lands” in this 
section of the bill. You confer upon these banks a loaning 
power which you strangely confine to the man who owns unen- 
cumbered “farm land.” The man across the city line may go 
to the bank which you create in this bill and, with his unencum- 
bered land, secure a loan. The man who resides within the city 
line, equally honest, equally industrious, equally patriotic, ap- 
pears at the same hank, at the same hour, on the same day, and 
he is denied that privilege. 

Now, by what process of reasoning can any body of men 
bring themselves to the adoption of a measure of that kind, espe- 
cially in this instance, in view of the fact that this bill is re- 
garded by its proponents as the greatest measure that they will 
have an opportunity of enacting into law for many years to 
come? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the term “real estate’? were 
substituted for the language used, it would include buildings of 
every character. They are real estate. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true that in city real 
estate the building is often of more value than the ground it 
stands on? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Would not that raise questions of 
insurance and a number of other things that would make it very 
complicated? . 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That is very true; but the 
universal custom, as the gentleman, who is an able and distin- 
guished lawyer, knows, is that the insurance is invariably car- 
tied on the improvements and not on the land, and held as a 
protection by the mortgagee. But what is the necessity for 
this discrimination? Why should we grant to the farmers the 
right to avail themselves of this privilege and deny it to our 
friends and fellow citizens in the cities? 

The farmer is prosperous. Nobody is complaining about his 
condition at the present time; and nobody, at least on that side 
of the House, is prophesying that he will be poverty stricken 
under the legislation which is being enacted and to be enacted 
by this administration. 

All through this bill you seek for some reason to cater to or 
fool the so-called farmer. Now, it may fool somebody, but it 
will not fool or deceive the thinking portion of the American 
people. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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This discrimination that I point out is wholly unjustifiable. 
There is a trace of the same character of deception running all 
through this bill. When you create your Federal reserve board 
you appoint the Secretary of Agriculture upon that board. Why 
do you de that? You pass by the Secretary of Commerce, the 
man who has to do with all the great manufacturing industries 
and all the great volume of products that are produced by the 
brain and genius and activity of the industrial toilers of this 
country, aside from those on the farm lands. You bar him. 

In a great measure which involves legal intricacies you bar 
the Attorney General from the board. You bar the Postmaster 
General, whose army of employees enter every home in the land 
and who is in position to be in touch with the people from day 
to day. Likewise you pass by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. In view of the fact that you 
pass up all these members of the Cabinet and confer this par- 
ticular authority upon the Secretary of Agriculture, and, in 
addition to that, go further and engage in this particular dis- 
crimination in favor of the farmer, can you say consistently and 
fairly that you have enacted into law a bill that treats all 
classes of the American people alike? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman dis- 
tinctly to say the other night that he was in favor of the bill 
suggested by the Monetary Commission, and I call his attention 
to the fact that in section 40 of that bill this very discrimina- 
tion, if it be a discrimination, is involved, in that the Monetary 
Commission bill provided that the privilege of making loans on 
improved and unencumbered real estate should not extend to 
banks acting as reserve agents for banks and trust companies. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman, of course, is 
predicating his question upon the assumption of a fact that 
does not exist—that has no foundation. I did not commit my- 
self the other night to the Monetary Commission bill, and I am 
very sorry that my brilliant friend from Virginia obtained any 
such idea from the remarks I made at that time. 

Mr. GLASS. Did not the gentleman say he was in favor of 
the bill of the Monetary Commission? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Did not the gentleman say in the 
committee that he was in favor of it? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Virginia 
has himself condemned that bill, and if he condemns it because 
of its contents, how can he justify inserting this particular pro- 
vision in this bill, by declaring that it was part of the Monetary 
Commission plan? 

Mr. GLASS. I am simply showing the inconsistency of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania in approving the provision in one 
bill and condemning it in another. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. But the “ gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania’”’ did not 2zpprove it in the other bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Was there anybody over there in favor of 
the Aldrich bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. We never passed the Aldrich bill. 
you refer to it all this time? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is not the objection of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] met by the provision at 
the top of page 47, which provides that the savings department 
of each national bank may be authorized to loan on real estate? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. It is not met by that provi- 
sion, for the reason that the savings bank is only one-fifth of 
the bank, and has only one-fifth of its assets and ability. You 
give the farmer five chances and the man in town one chance. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to come to some agree- 
ment as to the debate on this section and amendments thereto. 
I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be concluded in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDER. May I have three minutes of that time? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee how be wishes to dispose of the 
10 minutes? I have not taken up a great deal of the time of 
the committee or of the House on this matter, and I should like 
two or three minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the gentleman desire to offer an amend- 
ment? 


Why do 
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‘Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBatu] shall have two minutes. I ask unanimoys 
consent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. I ask that the time be equally divided 
between the two sides, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BurKE] to control five minutes and I to control five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Reserving the right to object, I wish to sug- 
gest—— . 

Mr. OGLESBY. I should like two minutes on this section. 
I suggest to the gentleman that he make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LinpBEercH j- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no time to yield yet. 
No agreement has been reached. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
been granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Reserving the right to object, I wish to sug- 
gest that this is a very important section of the bill—I think 
one of the most important in it. 

Mr. GLASS. We have had it under consideration in debate 
for some time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not for any great length of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “ twelve,” in line 8, page 44, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “sixty.” In line 13, on the same page, strike out 
the word “ twenty-five’ and insert the word “fifty” in lieu thereof. 

After the word “surplus,” line 13, insert a comma and add the 
words “all such notes having a maturity of not more than 120 days 
shall be excluded from such limitation.” 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, this section 26 is unfor- 
tunate in its provisions. There is no greater misconception 
possible anywhere in regard to any provisions of this bill than 
that which exists with reference to loans made upon improved, 
unencumbered farm lands. No class of paper furnishes better 
security, and I doubt if any class of paper is more salable. 
Any banker or broker, who has a good reputation, who has farm 
mortgages for sale, can sell them in any kind of times. They 
are as liquid in fact under the conditions existing in this coun- 
try at this time and as they have been for some time past as 
any kind of paper. There are always parties who are ready 
and willing to purchase these mortgages at their face value 
plus the accrued interest to the date of the purchase, and even 
in all sections of the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and some parts of that district have been settled but a 
short time, these mortgages are salable. It would be an im- 
provement to this bill to authorize loans to be made upon farms 
for five or six years, and it would benefit the farmers in a re- 
duction of the interest they would have to pay as well as adding 
stability to the system itself. It is manifestly unjust to the 
greatest of all the industries of this country to treat the paper 
vith so little consideration:as this bill does. A loan for 12 
months is not the sort of a loan that the farmer wishes to 
secure upon his farm. If he desires to borrow money upon his 
farm he usually desires to secure a loan for several years. In 
the course of the banking business, if it would be authorized to 
take such loans, part of the loans would be maturing from time 
to time, and whenever these notes secured by mortgages had a 
maturity not exceeding 120 days they should be taken out of 
the limitation and not counted in the limit that-is placed upon 
the banks for the amount of such loans to bé made. Then they 
should have the same privileges that any other paper of equal 
maturity has. Another reason why these loans should be taken 
and given full consideration in this bill is that it is proposed to 
admit State banks, banking associations, and trust companies 
that already have, under the laws of the State in which they 
are organized, these powers. 

It is for the reasons that I suggest that I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk an amendment which, if adopted, would authorize 
national banks to loan 50 per cent of their capital and surplus 
on unencumbered, improved farm security and for a period of 
not exceeding five years, and to take all the notes so secured out 
of the limitation when their maturity does not exceed 120 days, 
thus permitting the notes secured by mortgages, irrespective of 
the time for which the mortgage runs, to be entitled to the same 
rediscounting advantages that other paper has whenever such 
notes haye a maturity of not more than 120 days. 





I supposed the request had 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
ANDBERGH ]. 
Chairman, I offer the following 











Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CaLpDER]. 


[Mr. CALDER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howanrp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr: Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Burxe], in offering his amendment, incorporated 
in his remarks something that struck me forcibly. He asked 
why the necessity of discriminating between city real estate 
and farm land; why they should carry in this bill the right to 
lend money on farm land and not upon city real estate. Off- 
hand that night strike some people forcibly as a very unjust 
discrimination against the city real estate, but the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania must bear in mind that in this country we 
have hundreds of thousands of acres of available and undevel- 
oped farm land; that a great part of the population go to the 
cities for different purposes—for education, for social advantages. 
The astounding fact is forced upon us that over 52 per cent of 
the citizens live in towns having a populatior of 2,500 or more. 
They are continually leaving the country and going to the 
large civic centers, thus continually adding to the consuming 
masses. It is much easier—and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania knows it—for an individual to obtain a loan from a 
national bank or any other bank on city real estate than it is 
for a farmer to obtain a loan on his farm. 

In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the man owning city 
real estate does not need to mortgage it. If he is solvent, all 
he has to do is to go to the bank, give his note, and the bank, 
knowing that he owns the city real estate, will make the loan. 

I will tell you where the great trouble has been in this coun- 
try, especially in the section from which I hail, and that is the 
farm-loan companies of the East, that have millions of dollars, 
have squeezed unjust and unfair commissions from the farmers 
of this country. Commissions and lawyers’ fees for examining 
titles have been heaped upon them. It is not a discrimination, 
but a justice, that is incorporated in the bill that the farmers 
may have a place where they can go and secure a loan on their 
farm .property at reasonable rates of interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BatHrick]. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman, who evidently desired to know what dif- 
ference there could be between the security of farm lands and 
city lands. There is the fundamental difference that the farm 
land is capable of producing the amount of money necessary to 
pay the debts. In other words, the farm land has a productive 
value which the city land has nof, and in a general scheme for 
the purpose of loaning money on land that difference must be 
taken into consideration. 

I wish to warn the country that the plan is made and the 
stakes set to steer any farm-credit measure offered in this Con- 
gress into the same rut of private profit that has harassed 
agriculture for all time in this country. i 

A certain coterie of bankers, which has been the most insidi- 
ous of all the “ insidious lobbies” that ever struck Washington, 
is on the job in Washington now, and before this new banking 
and currency bill becomes a law it will be a Bertillon record 
of their thumb prints. 

These dear, kind souls love the farmers and have already 
proposed a scheme by which a system of banks shall loan 
money to the farmers and give them a chance to view their old 
8 and 10 per cent friends behind the money counter. The said 
ten-percenters will be under this scheme fostered by law and 
permitted to earn as much bread as they can by the sweat of 
the farmer’s brow. 

There are only two sides to this farm-credit question. 

One side is to let the “beneficent” money lenders run the 
farm-credit reform, to turn the cure over to those who profited 
by spreading the disease. 

The other side is to let the afflicted people take charge of the 
cure themselves; let their Government do the doctoring and 
fire the 10 per cent nurses. 

I will print an extract from the St. Paul Daily News of 
August 23, which tells only part of the story of the money 
lenders’ sudden and active interest in behalf of the farmers: 
RURAL-CREDIT SCHEME IS MANIPULATED FOR SINISTER PURPOSE—DEFINITH 

BELIEF IN WASHINGTON THAT PLAN TO AID FARM PRODUCERS IS BEING 

DISTORTED TO GIVE WALL STREET WHAT IT COULDN’T GET IN CURRENCY 

BILL, A CENTRAL BANK CONTROLLED IN NEW YORK-——CONGRESSIONAL IN- 

VESTIGATION PROBABLB, 

[B. W. G. McMurchy.] 
WASHINGTON, August 23. 


There is a definite belief in Washington that the “ rural-credit” 
scheme and the propaganda for a system of “rural banks” has been 
manipulated for a sinister purpose, 

There is no doubt that many of the advocates of a rural-credit plan 
are unselfishly patriotic. 


1913. 


There is no doubt that a rural-credit plan could be made a godsend 
for the American farmer, the small business man, and the whole country 
west of Wall Street. 

But there is a definite suspicion, which will probably result in con- 
gressional investigation, that the working out of the rural-credit plan 
bas been manipulated, 

THE REAL PLAN. 

The rural-credit plan, as its real friends see it, proposed to unite and 
solidify the borrowing power of the farmers of the country, reduce 
interest to them, and safeguard them against foreclosure. 

For years rural credits were urged by thinking men who had the in- 
terests of the farmers at heart. But the movement did not seem to 
get forward. 
°'During that time every possible effort was being made by moneyed 
interests to secure the enactment of the Aldrich currency plan—the 
care of which was a central bank controlled in New York City. 

In spite of every effort it has been and is now impossible to put 
the Aldrich plan over. Instead, to a certain extent, President Wilson 
has seized and capitalized most of the good things in the Aldrich plan 
and has left out the “ joker,” which was a Wall Street central bank. 

It now appears that the money interests were just as foxy as Presi- 
dent Wilson, except that they got busy first and, cloaking their efforts 
under a rural-credit plan, sought to secure the‘r central bank by means 


f it. 

What we think of as “ Wall Street” wants just one big thing. It 
wants all surplus money to flow toward and to New York and it wants 
all credit to flow from New ‘York; that is, it wants New York to have 
all surplus money and to be able to dictate the terms upon which that 
money shall be loaned. 

The farmers of the United States are now doing business on a bor- 
rowed capital of over $6,000,000,000 and are paying each year over 
$500,000,000 in interest. As the American farmer, taken as a whole, 
is solvent, this means that he has surplus money—cash—enough to 
carry this enormous business forward. It means, incidentally, that 
this $500,000,000 annual interest is added to the city man’s cost of 
living. 

KIDNAPING THE PLAN. 

The real rural-credit plan, as operated in Europe, would make both 
the cash and credit ends of this colossal transacticn a local transaction. 

Suppose, now, that Wall Street several years ago had seen that the 
establishment of the Aldrich currency-central bank scheme was doubt- 
ful. It would naturally look around for a substitute. It might have 
seen the rural-credit plan then just beginning to attract public atten- 
tion. It might haye plotted to kidnap that plan. 

Here are some things that were done: 

March 18, 1912, Secretary of State Knox ordered American diplo- 
matic officers to make full reports on European rural-credit plans. 

Six weeks later B. N. Breitung, a New York financier, with interests 
in Cleveland, Ohio, wrote a letter in which he said: 

“The establishment of a grand central land-credit company and 

ional and local companies or associations has been proposed. * * 

and my associates have ample means to start the movement. * * * 
I am go ng to Hurope within a couple of weeks for the purpose of con- 
sulting with some gentlemen and offering my services in collecting 
information on this subject. * * *” 


QUITH SOME DIFFERENT. 


A grand central land-credit company is a whole lot different than a 
rural-bank plan. It is exactly the opposite, in fact. 

Three months later Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at Paris, was conducting the investigation asked for by Secretary 
Knox. 

It appears that associated with Herrick in his research was a com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association, composed of Herrick, 
chairman, and B. F. Harris, of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, and 
Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, Tex. 

When Mr. Herrick filed his report at Washington he said nothing of 
his having acted also and simultaneously as a banker nor of the pres- 
ence in Paris of the bankers’ committee, of which he was chairman. 

David Lubin, American delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, dropped in on Mr. Herrick in Paris. He says he 
tound “ bankers omnipresent and unless the American farmer looks out 
he will have bankers omnipotent.” Also, he says that a surmise that 
a move was on foot to secure a new asset currency based on whole- 
sale farm mortgage bonds, was correct. Lubin added: “American farm- 
ers should awake to this danger. Outcome involves the salvation of the 
American Republic.” 


re- 
* 


ENTER THE 8S. C. C. 


Next comes a more or less shadowy organization called the ‘“ South- 
ern Commercial Congress.” It is of unknown membership, but it sud- 
denly evinced a desire to study rural credits. It organized the Ameri- 
can commission which secured official recognition from the United 
States Senate, that stronghold of the Aldrich plan's friends, and was 
given $25,000 in cash and the right to use the United States mails 
free. Some mighty and unseen power seemed to be behind it. 

The Southern Commercial Congress named 2 committee of five to go 
abroad, and on that committee was the same Chamberlain whom the 
bankers’ association had sent. The other members were Clarence Poe, 
of Raleigh, N. C., and George and F. K. Woodruff, of Joliet, I11. 

Later the governors of the States were asked to send delegates 
abroad this summer with a southern commercial congress expedition 
to study. But these men found that their path had been mapped out 
for them by the “ preliminary work” shown above. 


SAME OLD JOKER. 


Suppose a currency and banking bill were enacted to stem the tide 
of money that now flows east through the present’ national-bank 
arrangement. 

Suppose a rural credit plan were authorized by law in which was 
hidden a plan for “ reserve’’ banks, clearing houses, etc. 

Would not the new plan take the place of the old one and leave the 
currency and national-bank reform bills a painted ship on a painted 
sea? 

On top of all that, if the billions of dollars of farm-land value could 
be turned into credit and diverted to New York by means of Breitung’s 
“great central land credit company,” it would mean that Wall Street 
would have a new stock of chips larger even than that furnished by 
the era of trust promotions and stock watering that began in 1898. 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SmiryH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the fact that 53 per 
cent of the people of this country live in towns, villages, and 
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cities goes to show that the owners of city real estate should 
have the same opportunities for borrowing money from national 
banks as the owners of farms. In the city there is just as great 
a necessity for the small-home owner to borrow money at a rea- 
sonable rate as on the farm. In a large measure the homes in 
the cities are mortgaged, and the same conditions apply to them 
that apply to the farms. On making a loan on real-estate secu- 
rity, whether on city property or farm lands, the owner lias to 
pay a commission and attorney's fees for the examination of the 
abstract, as well as paying the abstract company for bringing 
the abstract down to date. It is known throughout the country 
that city real estate is as good security as agricultural property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The gentleman from Virginia has one minute 
remaining. Does he desire to occupy that time? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to occupy that 
time. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 22, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk proceeds to 
read, I ask unanimous consent that we pass by the savings- 
department clause of the bill, section 27, for the present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I desire to offer to the section just passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Washington per- 
mit the Chair to put the request for unanimous consent made 
by the gentleman from Virginia before he offers his amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to pass over section 27 for the present and con- 
tinue to read the balance of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman explain the reascn for that? 

Mr. GLASS. The reason is that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency desires to have a meeting this evening, after 6 
o'clock, to consider some amendments to this section of the bill 
before it is brought up again for consideration in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is then to take a recess at 
6 o’clock until 8 o’clock? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And it is then his purpose to close the con- 
sideration of the bill to-night? 

Mr. GLASS. I hope so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And to vote on the bill to-morrow? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that there is not to be a vote on the bill until noon to-morrow? 

Mr. GLASS. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair will state to the gentleman from Washington that 
the amendment which he offers, which he has sent to the desk, 
is to the section which has just been passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet, and 
understood that the amendment would be permitted to be 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 44, lines 8 and 9, after the word “than,” by striking 
out “12 months” and inserting “5 years.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that we have already voted on an amendment which read 60 
months. [Cries of “ Vote!”] Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, after the word “surplus,” at the end of line 14, insert: 
“And commercial paper so secured shall be subject to rediscounts by 
Federal reserve banks at all times.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, because of the lack of Ameri- 
ean banking facilities in foreign countries our export trade is 


[After a pause.] The 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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now compelled to pay a heavy annual tribute to foreign bankers. 
The provisions of this bill will make it possible for our foreign 
trade to be financeG largely by our own people, and the advan- 
tages of this change lie not only in the profits directly derived 
from such financial transactions, but will be found to be im- 
portant also in increasing American prestige abroad. The estab- 
lishment of foreign branches of American banks will thus 
greatly stimulate our foreign trade both directly and indirectly. 

The need for American banking facilities in South America is 
particularly urgent. Our commerce with that continent has 
grown very rapidly during recent years, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to grow even more rapidly in the near future with the 
development of South America and the opening of the Panama 
Canal. To a great extent we are competitors for South Ameri- 
can trade with England, Germany, and Italy, all of which coun- 
tries have their own banks in South America. Much of our 
present commerce with that continent is financed through these 
institutions established by our trade rivais. 

It is obvious that the convenience of our trade and the pres- 
tige of the Nation both demand the establishment of American 
banks in South America; and the dividends paid by European 
banks doing business there show that ample profits are await- 
ing banks which enter this field. American exporters have 
found that many European banks doing business in South Amer- 
fica make a practice of copying invoices for the information of 
exporters of their own nationality, thus putting upon American 
exporters a severe handicap, from which they are powerless to 
escape until American banks shall be established. Our own 
banks will also be of great value to exporters in supplying in- 
formation concerning trade opportunities and credit rating of 
customers. The lack of such reliable information is now a con- 
siderable handicap to the development of our South American 
trade. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 29. That all provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded 
by oor of the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, re- 
peated, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 12, after the word “ repealed,” add the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal the 
parity provision of the act of March 14, 1900, ‘ An act to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for 
other purposes.’” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up the time 
of the committee, but I think that in view of the fact that the 
words “ lawful money ” are in the bill certainly gives the Gov- 
ernment the option of redeeming the notes in gold or refuse to 
redeem in gold. But if that power is not here, then this amend- 
ment can not hurt anything. If the power to refuse to redeem 
in gold is in the bill this amendment will clear it up. If the 
committee is really sincere in the belief that this does not affect 
the gold standard, then I wish this amendment could go in to 
clear it up, for a good many of us who would like to vote for 
this bill can not vote for it unless the amendment is made. If 
there is any objection to my putting it in from anyone on that 
side of the House, I would be very glad to have some one on the 
other side of the House substitute an amendment. At any rate, 
I want the chairman of the committee to know that I am not 
speaking as an enemy of this bill in the main. I think in many 
respects it is admirable. There are some other features I would 
wish to change, but I see they can not be reached. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted 
will the gentleman vote for the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and if so to 
whom? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will that remove the gentleman’s objec- 
tions to the bill, so he will support it if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted? 

Mr. FESS. I want to say to my genial friend from Georgia 
that it will relieve me greatly, and I desire to say to him that 
I will vote for the bill if this amendment is carried or any other 
amendment that will mean the same thing. I do not care any- 
thing about whose amendment it is. ; 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
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committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7837, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 
RECESS, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House take a recess until 8 o’clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock to- 
night. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 





EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
RoDDENBERY, indefinitely, from July 20, on account of serious 
illness. 

CURRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7837. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7837, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The title was read. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, before the recess we passed 
over section 27 by unanimous consent. I ask now that that sec- 
tion be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr: GLass] 
asks unanimous consent to return to section 27. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, what disposi- 
tion was made of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]? 

Mr. GLASS. No disposition has been made of it as yet. 

Mr. BARTLETT. He withdrew it. 

Mr. GLASS. He temporarily withdrew it when he was as- 
sured that the matter would be considered later. 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

Mr. GLASS. The request is for unanimous consent to return 
to section 27. It was passed over by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Does it take unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thought that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was pending. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman withdrew his amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. FESS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The record does not show that the gentle- 
man withdrew his amendment. The amendment being now 
pending to section 29 of the bill, it occurred to the Chair it 
would take unanimous consent to return to section 27 until that 
amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, I understand that 
this amendment will be taken up when we reach this section 
again. There is no jeopardy? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will take its place when we come back 
to that section. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 10 
minutes. I have had no opportunity to say anything about this 
measure, and failed to get in on the general debate. I would 
like permission to address the House for about 10 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not make any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ats- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to address the committee for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Reserving the right to object, what 
is the subject? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am going to discuss this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, AUSTIN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, one need not hold a brief for the 
bankers of the United States to be amazed at some of the pro- 
visions of this bill. It is entitled: , 

“A bill to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve 
panks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford a means of re- 
discounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A better title would be: 

“A pill to provide for the seizure of $500,000,000 of money 
without asking the consent of the owners, to place the manage- 
ment of that vast sum in the hands of men whose qualifications 
are based on their lack of knowledge of the business of banking, 
to force the unwilling victims of this hold-up to borrow over 
$200,000,000 of their own money at arbitrarily fixed rates of in- 
terest in order to avoid disaster that is sure to follow the shift- 
ing of millions of money from the established channels of trade, 
to furnish an unlimited supply of currency redeemable in any 
kind of money, and for other purposes, among which may be 
included the purpose to ascertain whether a political party hold- 
ing such vast power over the destiny of the world of business 
ean resist the temptation to use that power to perpetuate its 
rule.” 

If it were the purpose of this bill to ask the consent of the 
owners of the property that is to be taken for public use, or to 
pay them adequate compensation as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, or if it were the purpose to seize part of the money of each 
of the 25,000 banks in the United States, thus treating all alike, 
it might be tolerated; but to segregate one-third of the banks 
(aml when this law shall have been tried it may prove to be 
fortunate for the country that Federal jurisdiction extends to 
only that proportion of the banks) and force them to contribute 
$550,000,000 of fixed capital, $200,000,000 subscribed and paid 
in or held subject to call, and $350,000,000 of deposits in Fed- 
eral reserve banks that can not be drawn out or diminished no 
matter how urgently its owners may need it, one needs to pause 
and ask: “Are the socialistic teachings of Karl Marx embodied 
in the spirit of our laws, or is it only a dream?” 

It is true that if any national bank declines to turn over its 
assessment to the Federal reserve bank to which it is assigned, 
it has the privilege of withdrawing from the national banking 
system, redeeming its circulating notes, and holding its United 
States bonds as a 2 per cent investment or selling them in open 
market at a price which will be determined largely by the 
amount of such bonds for sale or the income which purchasers 
demand. 

How cleverly the framers of this measure have worked out 
the plan te put the Government in the banking business on 
private capital. “ You do as we say or you will regret it. Fur- 
nish us the capital necessary for our scheme or get out from 
under our fostering care and supervision. But when you get out, 
when you become a State institution, with broader powers in 
the transaction of your business, we will extend to you a cordial 
invitation to participate in the benefits of this great system. As 
the creature of a State we can not ferce you—you are free to 
do as you please with respect to our plan; but we ask you to 
contemplate the manifold blessings that will flow to you if you 
will turn over to us to be managed without your participation 
20 per cent of your capital and 5 per cent of your demand liabil- 
ities.” 

For 50 years the national banks of this country have been the 
foundation of the great business of banking. They have made 
pbssible the issue of Government bonds at low rates of interest. 
They have furnished a circulating medium based on those bonds 
which has passed freely through the channels of trade always 
at par. Through their clearing-house associations they have 
enabled $1 of money to do the work that, without their assist- 
ance, would have required $20, and when panic threatened to 
destroy the fabric of business these associations of banks have 
stemmed the tide of disaster and restored confidence. During 
the past 20 years State banks, trust companies, and savings 
banks, with their broader powers, have become the active com- 
petitors of national banks. It is propesed now to force the na- 
tional banks by drastic measures to furnish the capital and 
deposits of a series of Government banks, while their active com- 
petitors with broader powers are courteously and cordially in- 
vited to participate in this beneficial scheme. 

How many of the 7,500 national banks will elect to surrender 
their charters and become State banks with broader powers 
no ohe can state. But when it is realized that two-thirds, or 
5,000, of such banks are doing business on a capital of $100,000 


or less, one must acknowledge that if a very small percentage of 


the nationai banks decline to participate you will have a wagon 
all ready to be pulled, but no horses to do the pulling. 
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How many State banks will voluntarily surrender part of 
their assets to be managed by men whose minds are full of 
glowing theories, but who lack training and experience in the 
work they will be selected to do? 

It is a cardinal principle of our Constitution that each indi- 
vidual citizen shall be secure in the possession of his property, 
and that private property shall not be taken for public use 
without Just compensation. The possession of property gives 
one the right to manage it. He may of his own free will dele- 
gate that right to another, but he can terminate the delegated 
authority at pleasure. That being so universally acknowledged 
as the corner stone of our American system, is it conceivable 
that any number of men will voluntarily turn over their prop- 
erty to be managed by others and at the same time surrender 
the right to terminate that delegated authority at pleasure? 

Three members of the Federal reserve board will be partisan 
appointees of the President, with manifold duties and responsi- 
bilities confronting them in the management of the two great 
departments and one great division of a department of the Gov- 
ernment. The other four are to be appointed by the President 
from civil life, and each member is to receive $10,000 per year 
compensation. 

It is difficult to conceive of any man or any seven men any- 
where in the world who will be clothed with greater power, who 
will have graver responsibilities, and whose mistakes will cost 
more than these seven members of the Federal reserve board, 
except, perhaps, the man who appoints them; and it is proposed 
to lure them to assume the onerous duties imposed by their post- 
tion by a salary of $10,000 per year, when, if they possess the 
knowledge and ability required to fill these places, they can com- 
mand in the commercial and banking world many times that 
much a year. They must be honest men, above reproach, with 
wide knowledge, based on experience that can be secured only 
by years of service in the business world, coupled with a pro- 
found theoretical knowledge of economics. 

Change this provision of the bill so as to permit the President 
to appoint three members from the business world, who, together 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, shall select three ad- 
ditional members from the bankers of the country, and you will 
have a well-balanced board, three members representing the 
Gevernment, three members representing the world of trade and 
commerce, and three members representing the bankers, whose 
money, taken without asking their consent, is to make this plan 
workable. 

The framers of this bill state that it is intended to decentralize 
reserves in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis and establish a 
more scientific reserve system. 

The essential feature of a scientific reserve system is cen- 
tralization of available reserves, whence they can be sent broad- 
cast through branches to the uttermost parts of the land, fed 
out here and there as needed, and then drawn back and kept 
until needed again. . 

This bill provides for not less than 12 reserve banks, each one 
equipped to mobilize the reserve it holds. If the number can be 
restricted to 12 or less no harm will ensue; but the danger lies 
in an unlimited number created here and there at the caprice of 
the Federal reserve board or through political influence; and as 
each reserve bank must gather and hold the gold needed to 
secure its note issues, may we not be treated to the spectacle 
at some time of a score or more of such banks fighting for gold 
and holding all they have to the end that one or more wil! not be 
able to maintain the necessary reserve to cover the notes it 
needs to issue? 

One central reserve association is more effective than 5; 
5 are more effective than 12. One or a few reserve associations 
are more readily controlled than a greater number, their com- 
prehension of the needs they are to fulfill is keener, and the 
expense of their management is less. 

This bill provides that every national bank shall join the 
system, subscribe 20 per cent of its capital to the capital of a 
Federal reserve bank, pay one-half of the said subscription in 
cash within 60 days after the subscription is made, and hold 
itself ready to pay the remainder at any time it may be called 
on for payment. 

That provision will tie up $200,000,000 of funds of the 
national banks. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
showing the condition of the national banks on June 4, 1913, 
indicates that many country banks do not carry suflicient re- 
serve in cash in their vaults to meet that first requirement after 
they become members of the Federal reserve association. It is 
obvious that compliance with that provision means a contrac- 
tion of loans in some places. 
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In addition to the initial capital, the subscribing 
during three years after the passage of the bill, transfer all 
their reserve funds to their Own vaults or to Federal reserve 
banks. 

Under the present law the national banks in the 50 reserve 
cities hold now $567,000,000 of reserve 
and banks in secondary reserve cities. During the three years 
after the passage of this bill a large part of that vast sum must 
be diverted from the channels. of trade in those cities and sent 
into new and uncharted seas. 

How will the banks in those cities manage the tennaien? 
is true they will be permitted to carry less reserve by 7 
than they are required to “ar now, 
$245,000,000, may be used as far as it goes to cover the $567,- 
000,000 they must give up. The remainder, or $322,000,000, 
must be supplied either by contraction of loans or by borrowing 
from Federal reserve banks. If loans are contracted, many busi- 
ness enterprises will suffer. If the banks borrow from Federal 
reserve banks, they will borrow their own money which they 
have deposited therein. 

Was ever a scheme more subtly planned? 
$100,000.000 of initial capital, then 5 per cent of their $7,000,- 
000,000 demand liabilities, or $350,000,000 more, which is just 
as much fixed capital as the initial capital, inasmuch as it can 
not be diminished or drawn out. They get 5 per cent dividends 
on $100,000,000 of initial capital and no dividends on the 

$350,000,000 of fixed capital. Thus their net returns on the 
money they will have invested is a little better than 1 per cent. 

Then to prevent a panic in the business world they must 
borrow back from the Federal reserve banks over $300,000,000 
at such rates as may be determined by those who manage their 
property, thereby creating the very profit out of their own 
necessity which is doled out to them at the niggardly rate of 
1 per cent on their investment. 

The surplus created up to 20 per cent of the capital of the 
Federal reserve banks goes eventually to the Government, and 
all profits in excess - dividend and surplus requirements is 
generously divided between the Government and the national 
banks in the ratio of 6 to 4, in addition to which the Gov- 
ernment receives a further profit in the shape of interest which 
is to be paid by the Federal reserve banks on Government de- 
posits but not on bank deposits. 

The whole scheme reminds one of the shrewd fisherman who 
was hungry and proposed to some boys who had a boat that if 
they would furnish the boat, the lines, and the bait he would 
show them to the fishing grounds if they would divide their 
catch with him. In the evening when they returned with a 
boatload of shad and herring the old fisherman divided the 
eatch thus: 

Wall, boys, here’s a herrin’ for you and a shad for me. 
me and a herrin’ for you. A herrin’ 
always believe in dividin’ things fair. 

Country banks must and they will continue to do business 
with reserve city banks, and reserve city banks must and they 
will continue their relations with banks in central reserve cities. 
The business of the country demands that this arrangement be 
continued as it exists now. Change the reserve requirements of 
this bill and permit country banks to keep one-third of their 12 
per cent reserve in reserve cities, and permit reserve city banks 
to keep one-third of their 18 per cent reserve in central reserve 
city banks. The result will give reserve city banks §260,000,000 
more of deposits than they would have under the provisions of 
this bill, and with the saving of 7 per cent of reserve in reserve 
cities, amounting to $245,000,000, added to the $260,000,000 
aforesaid, the transfer of over $500,000,000 of reserves, which is 
imminent if this bill becomes a law, will be needless, no con- 
traction of loans will follow, and banks in those cities will not 
be forced to borrow their own money from the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The manufacturing, 





It 
per cent 
and that, amounting to 


The banks supply 


A shad for 
for you and a shad for me, I 


trade, and commerce of this country are 
carried on largely in the 50 reserve cities established by existing 
law. ‘The industries of those cities did not spring up there be- 
cause they are reserve cities, but they were designated reserve 
cities because of their industries and their importance in the 
business world. 

Is it the intention of those who framed this bill to strike at 
the legitimate industries of this country? Do they want to crip- 
ple business men whose energy, ability, and foresight have built 
up enterprises that give work to thousands? Do they want to 
destroy and tear down that which has required many years of 
patient industry to build up? Then let this measure be enacted 
into law. Let millions of dollars be shifted from the channels 
through which it flows now and the integrity and honesty of 
those who manage the banks of the country be questioned. 
There is no better way to accomplish their aim than to strike at 
the accumulated capital of a country, for there is nothing more 


banks must; 


funds of country banks. 
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sensitive. And when I speak of accumulated capital I have in 
mind not the money of wealthy men alone, but the ready funds 
of the small business man, the modest manufacturer, the store- 
keeper, the farmer, and the savings of the workmen of the 
country, all deposited in the 25,000 banks throughout the land, 
That is the vast fund, managed by the duly chosen trustees of 
those who own it, which will be drawn on eventually to supply 
the capital for this experiment in banking which it is the inten- 
tion of this bill to have the Government embark upon. 

One of the most serious defects of the bill is that provision 
which permits the Federal reserve banks to issue notes but re- 
quires that they shall be the direct obligation of the United States 
and redeemable in gold or lawful money by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington or by the Federal reserve bank of issue. 

It is dangerous to the credit of any nation to bind it to guar- 
antee or redeem the obligations of any bank unless the govern- 
ment be given the power to maintain the reserve necessary for 
such redemption. There is no provision in this bill whereby the 
Treasury of the United States can accumulate gold. Govern- 
ment funds are to be deposited in the Federal reserve banks and 
the maintenance of .a gold reserve by those banks will eventually 
draw all the gold that is now on deposit in the Treasury there- 
from. Every time a Federal reserve bank gets a gold certificate 
or a Treasury note, mindful of its need for gold, it will present 
it for redemption in gold at the Treasury, and the only means 
whereby the Treasury can replenish its gold stock is by the 
sale of bonds. Therefore one is impelled to ask are the words 
“lawful money ” inserted in this bill with the intent that silver 
and Treasury notes, which are lawful money, may be used to 
redeem Federal reserve notes if there is not enough gold avail- 
able? How near are we to a silver basis? 

The Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of 
the Federal reserve board to an unlimited extent against a re- 
serve of 334 per cent of gold or lawful money, constitute a fiat 
currency, and there is coupled with the provision grave danger 
of inflation. 

That provision of the bill is contrary to the experience of 
older nations and the advice of reputable bankers and econo- 
mists, who agree that if the amount of the issue of such notes 
is to be unlimited there should be maintained a gold reserve of 
not less than 50 per cent and the notes should be redeemed in 
that kind of money on demand by the bank of issue. 

I know it is popular to scorn the wisdom and experience of 
what we are pleased to call the effete nations of the Old World; 
but can-we afford to do so in a matter so gravely important as 
this, when we consider how completely they have solved the 
problem of a gold reserve and a circulating medium and how 
effectively they have eliminated the danger of financial panics? 

The Bank of France carries a gold reserve of from 40 per 
cent to 80 per cent against its circulating notes. The Bank of 
England carries a gold reserve of from 35 per cent to 50 per 
cent. The Imperial Bank of Germany carries a gold reserve of 
40 per cent. The able men who have framed this measure con- 
sider it safe for us to issue an unlimited amount of notes based 
on a reserve of 334 per cent of gold or lawful money, well know- 
ing that the term lawful money includes gold, Treasury notes, 
and silver. 

Considering these grave defects in the bill, it is not strange 
that those responsible for it should conceive it in darkness and 
attempt to bring it to life under the sheltering care of a caucus 
that stifles individual opinion. They are intelligent men, and 
they must know that if these defects were given over to a free 
and open debate in both Houses of Congress, where each one 
entitled to a vote could express his opinion and vote according 
to his belief, they would not become law. Why are such strenu- 
ous efforts being made to force this bill, with all its defects, 
through Congress at this time? 

This is the greatest economic problem which the country has 
faced in 50 years. It should be studied and debated carefully. 
Nothing should be done hastily. Many who will vote in favor 
of it under compulsion do not understand the vital principles 
involved. How can those who do understand the principies at 
issue remain silent in debate and vote as they are told to vote, 
not as their convictions dictate, realizing that the tremendous 
issues here involved may bring disaster and misery and poverty 
to those they represent? [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Virginia is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in the interesting address 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] the constitutionality 
of the pending bill is assailed. There has been, however, since 
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his remarks no formal reaffirmation of his position that I now 
recall, save by the speech of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moss]. The argument of the latter gentleman is grounded 
almost wholly upon a supposed violation of seetion 10, Article I, 
of the Constitution, which provides that— 

No State shall * * * pass any * * *# 
obligation of contracts. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa and I agree, and whether we 
do or not the Supreme Court declares, that the provision just 
quoted is prohibitory upon the States, and the States alone, and 
that it imposes no inhibition whatever upon the powers of the 
Federal Government. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that this provision 
does bind the Federal Government, I submit that the reservation 
in the national banking act of the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal the charters of banks thereunder formed renders this 
provision wholly inapplicable. Such charter reservations have 
uniformly been. held to remove this constitutional prohibition 
when applied to the States, and when such reservations are 
made the famous Dartmouth College case is no longer an 
authority in point. 

The gentleman from Iowa does not invoke this provision of the 
Constitution, but rests his argument upon Amendment V of the 
Constitution, which declares that— 

No person shall * * * be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 

He argues that the present national banks have certain prop- 
erty rights which will be taken without compensation by opera- 
tion of law upon the repeal of the present charters of such 
banks and upon the establishment in lieu thereof of the new 
banking system contemplated by this bill. In other words, that 
the reservation te the United States of the right to repeal these 
charters is not sufficiently ample to justify the substitution of 
this new system, and that the establishment of the new system 
will resultantly confiseate the property of the present national 
banks in violation of “due process of law,” whether the existing 
banks came into this system or not. 

In the ingenious and able argument of the gentleman from 
Iowa three cases from the United States Supreme Court are 
cited by him in support of his contention. The first is Shields v. 
Ohio (95 U. S., 319), which, while technically involving the 
constitutional provision relating to the impairment of the obli- 
gation of contracts, nevertheless passes directly upon the con- 
tention that the impairment of the contract therein involved 
takes property without just compensation. The facts in brief 
are these: That in 1846 or 1850 a railroad company was char- 
tered by the State of Ohie and given apparently an untimited 
right to fix passenger rates; that subsequent to this charter this 
railroad consolidated with other roads, and under a provision 
of the statute and constitution of Ohio this consolidation be- 
came 2a new charter, and this new charter contained the ex- 
pressed reservation on the part of Ohio of the right to amend 
or repeal such charters. After such consolidation the State of 
Ohio, in pursuance of its reserved right to amend, prescribed 
for the consolidated road or one of its divisions a passenger 
rate less than the rate obtaining under the old charter, and the 
new company therefore asserted that it acquired all the rights 
and property contained in the former charter, which was a con- 
tract with the State, and that the reduction of the fare was an 
impairment of such contract. 

The court heid— 

The legislature had provided for the consolidation. In each case, 
before it took place, the original companies existed and were inde- 
pendent of each other. It [the consolidation] could not occur without 
their consent. The consolidated company had then no existence. It 
could have none while the a corporations subsisted. All—the old 
and new—could not coexist. It was a condition precedent to the exist- 
ence of the new corporation that the old ones should first surrender their 
vitality and submit to dissolution. That beimg done, eo instanti, the 
new corporation came into existence. 

The opinion continues— 

When the consolidation was completed, the old corporations were 
destroyed, a2 new one was created, and its powers were “ granted” to it, 
im all respects, in the view of the law, as if the old companies had 
never existed, and neither of them had ever enjoyed the franchises so 
conferred. The same legislative will created and endowed the new 
eorporation. It did one as much as the other. In this respect there is 
no ground for any distinction. 

This opinion confirmed the constitutionality of this charter 
reservation and declared there was no impairment of the obliga- 
tion of contract by reason of the reduction of the earnings of 
the road by Ohio, and that the property of the company was not 
taken without due process of law. Therefore, I confidently 
submit that this case is directly in point to sustain the constitu- 
tional validity of the pending bill and nowise in its essential 
features can any fact or reason therein found support the 
argument of the gentleman from Iowa. 


law impairing the 
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The Sinking Fund cases (99 U. S., 700) likewise give no aid 
or comfort to the argument for the invalidity of this measure. 
The opinion is too lengthy to digest for this occasion. But it 
should be stated the court held it would not decide what might 
be the power of Congress over this corporation “if the right of 
amendment had not been reserved” in its charter; but inas- 
much as this right of amendment, alteration, or repeal had been 
reserved by Congress in the acts of 1862 and 1864, the court 
would uphold the subsequent legislation of Congress materially 
enlarging the powers of supervision, and especially the author- 
ity to provide and impound a sinking fund to liquidate the 
bonds of the road, and to this end that the Government could 
retain moneys in its own hand due by it to the railroad and also 
apply a proportion of its dividends. So I submit that this case, 
in all of its legislative and judicial analogies, affirmatively 
maintains the constitutionality of this bill. 

I now reach the third case cited by the gentleman, that of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway v. Nebraska (217 U. S., 196). I 
must content myself with a very brief statement of the facts. 
By a statute of Nebraska a railroad is required to permit the 
erection upon its right of way of grain elevators, and if such 
permission is denied, the railway may be compelled to con- 
struct a sidetrack or switch for a distance sufficiently great to 
connect with such elevators at or some feet beyond the line of 
the right of way, for the purposes of loading grain upon the 
cars, with certain minor conditions which need not here be 
given. The railway refused to construct such siding or switch, 
and contended that inasmuch as no compensation was to be 
paid for the outlay incident to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the sidetrack the State took the property of the rail- 
way without just compensation. The court decided that the police 
power of the State did not give the right to compel the railway 
company to put in switches at its own expense, and that such a 
requirement deprives the railway of its property without due 
process of law. There was no reservation in the charter of 
this company of a right to amend or repeal the same by the 
State granting the charter, and therefore the requirement for 
the construction of the switch was an unlawful exercise of an 
amendatory power on the part of the legislature. I repeat 
that the bald question here was one requiring the road to make 
a considerable outlay for private use without compensation, 
and the court so held. The analogy, therefore, does not in any 
way sustain the argument against the constitutional validity of 
this bill. In this bill no bank is required to enter the banking 
business under the new provisions, and there is no confiscation 
of existing banks upon failure so to do. It is true there is a 
dissolution of existing charters after the expiration of a certain 
time, a power to impose snch a dissolution having been reserved 
in their charters and accepted by the existing banks. None of 
the imaginary hardships and confiscations predicted can come 
to any bank unless it voluntarily enters the system containing 
these regulatory provisions. 

The contract, therefore, is the reserved right of Congress to 
amemdl or repeal these charters—contracts assented to when the 
several banks were organized—and if the banks now resist such 
amendment or repeal it is they who violate the contract and 
not the Government. 

The argument of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provutry] is 
that while Congress may amend, the amendment must go only 
so far and no further; that Congress may repeal, but the repeal 
must be coupled with certain conditions. That is to say, Con- 
gress has the power but is not the judge of the mode and degree 
of the exercise of the power. The contention bears its refuta- 
tion. In the Sinking-Fund cases the court, in speaking of the 
right to amend the charter of the transcontinental railway, 
observed that— 

Whatever rules Congress might have prescribed in the original char- 
ter for the Government of the corporation in the administration of its 
affairs it retained the same power to establish by amendment. 

That is to say, that if Congress has the power to bestow it 
has the same power to recall if the reservation to recall is con- 
tained in the original grant or charter. Now, this reservation 
is explicity expressed in the charters of all existing national 
banks; therefore the right of amendment or repeal can be exer- 
cised without any violation of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion respecting the due process of law or the taking of property 
without compensation. Moreover, when Congress exercised this 
undoubted power to amend or repeal it is not a mandate to the 
banks to “stand and deliver; your money or your life,” as de- 
clared by the gentleman from Iowa, and I respectfully suggest 
that we can not judicially discuss or determine constitutional 
powers and their extent by such hysterical illustrations. 

The gentleman concedes that Congress can amend or repeal, 
but that the “ power of alteration or amendment is not without 
limit,” to use his own quotation from the case of Shields against 
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Ohio. Now, while the court did employ this language it never- 
‘theless held that the alteration or amendment enacted by the 
Ohio Legislature in that case was constitutional. In other 
words, the fact and principle decided is a direct affirmation of 
the right to make just such amendment or repeal as is accom- 
plished in the pending bill if it is enacted into law. But I deny 
that the amendments or repeal wrought by this bill transcend 
the limitations had in mind by the court when using the lan- 
guage just quoted. 

If I had time I think I could satisfactorily demonstrate that 
the powers of control, the requirement of reserves, the rate of 
interest, the application of dividends, and other cognate powers 
contained in the pending bill do not essentially differ from 
similar or semewhat similar powers found in the existing na- 
tional-bank laws. It is true the two systems are dissimilar, but 
the administration of the two systems are not equally dissimilar. 
As was said in the sinking-fund cases: 

The United States occupy toward this corporation {the trans- 
= railway] a twofold relation—that of sovereign and that of 
creditor 

So I may here say that as respects the great system now 
sought to be set up by this legislation the United States oc- 
cupies a threefold relation—that of sovereign, that of creditor, 
and that of debtor. The Nation creates this system, it loans its 
credit under certain restrictions, and it guarantees the solvency 
and redemption of the currency issued to the banks of this sys- 
tem. The merits or demerits of this gigantic plan I will not 
discuss further than to say that the plan calls into activity all 
the powers of government relevant and necessary to perfect the 
operation and the success of the system. Nor are these powers 
of government, which are so vehemently declared against in 
this debate, greater or more drastic in their exercise or more 
impinging upon individual right and constitutional guarantees 
than some of the powers in the present national-bank act, very 
similar in nature and expressly approved by the judgment of 
the Supreme Court. 

In the case of Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 104) 
the Supreme Court, in passing upon the constitutionality of the 
Oklahoma depositors’ guarantee-fund act, wherein there was a 
compulsory assessment upon all banks, chartered or rechartered, 
for the purpose of raising a fund to secure the repayment of 
deposits in insolvent banks, held this act to be in no violation 
of the due process of law or of the impairment of the obligations 
of contract. 

The court uses this significant language: 

The power to compel, beforehand, cooperation and thus, it is believed, 
to make a failure unlikely and a general panic almost impossible, must 
be recognized if government is to do its proper work, unless we can 
say that the means have no reasonable relation to the end. 

The court makes the further observation, to which I ask the 
especial attention of the committee, that— 

The payment [fof the assessment] can be avoided by going out of 
the banking business, and is required only as a condition for keeping 
on from corporations created by the State. 

How applicable to the very situation arising upon the enact- 
ment of this bill! The banks may come in or not, as they 
please. This case will bear careful reading, as it is rather a 
philosophical contribution to our juristic and constitutional 
literature. If any case could be found short of a direct adju- 
dication of the very measure now under consideration, the case 
just cited most clearly and broadly sustains the constitution- 
ality of this probable legislation. 

Stripped of refined and technical reasoning, the arguments 
for the unconstitutionality of this bill run deeper than the 
invalidity of the provisions relating to the organization and 
administration of this new banking system. The arguments 
seem to imply a denial of the constitutional power to establish 
any banking system differing in any materia] degree from the 
present system. But this constitutional right to establish and 
disestablish banks has been too long tried and too often adju- 
dicated to justify any reconsideration or reversal at this late 
day; and if we concede the constitutional right to charter new 
banks or to organize a new banking system, then we are driven 
likewise to concede all the means and instrumentalities essen- 
tial to the organization and operation of such a system. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to obtain a wider perspective and 
truer sense of proportion of the constitutional power to estab- 
lish banks and all means necessary for their administration, I 
now beg briefly to recall a few historical facts relating to our 
banking systems. 

The First Congress incorporated the Bank of the United 
States, with the power to establish branches and to do a gen- 
eral banking business. Washington requested Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, and Edmund Randolph, then Attorney Gen- 
eral, for their opinions as to the constitutionality of the char- 
ter. Both of these opinions were adverse to the yalidity of 
the charter. Washington then requested Hamilton, then Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury, and the principal author of the charter, 
for his opinion, which, when given, convinced Washington of 
the constitutionality of the charter. Perhaps it may be said 
that this opinion, found in Hamilton’s works, 3 Federal edition, 
page 446, is the finest example of Hamilton’s extraordinary 
genius and of his brilliant powers of analysis and deduction. 
Undoubtedly this opinion sank deep into the mind of Marshall, 
and was the germ, if not the foundation, of his great opinion 
in McCulloch v. Maryland, affirming the constitutionality of 
the second bank charter, enacted by Congress in 1816. In 
1863 and in 1864 Congress passed the general acts for the in- 
corporation of national banks, and their constitutional validity 
was again affirmed in the case of the Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank v. Dearing (91 U. S., 29), delivered in. 1875. 

Now, the only question of perplexity is to identify the exact 
power or language in the Constitution specifically authorizing 
the establishment of banks. The power is undoubtedly in the 
Constitution, but it does not seem to have been disclosed and 
located with exact precision. In McCulloch against Maryland 
and in Osborn against Bank of the United States the great Chief 
Justice rested his views of the constitutionality of bank charters 
upon the ground that a bank is an instrument— 
necessary and proper for carrying into effect the power vested in the 
Government of the United States. 

And in Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank against Dear- 
ing the court held that— 

The national banks organized under the act are instruments designed 
to be used to aid the Government in the administration of an important 
branch of the public service. They are means appropriate to that end. 
Of the degree of necessity which existed for creating them Congress is 
the sole judge. 

Thus we are still left to find the exact language or the precise 
provision authorizing such acts of incorporation. But, I repeat, 
the constitutionality of national-bank charters has been too long 
admitted now to be questioned; yet it may be helpful, even at 
this late day, to identify the particular clause authorizing the 
establishment of banks. I will therefore suggest that in this 
era of marvelous industrial and commercial development we do 
not have to wander far into the domain of the Constitution to 
find this authorization. Do not buying and selling and the 
transportation of things so bought and sold constitute com- 
merce? Is not buying and selling the primary attribute in all 
commerce? And what buying and selling can be done in this 
economic age without the aid and function of banks? Com- 
merece can now be carried on without banks no more than com- 
merce can now be carried on without railroads. Therefore I 
submit to the committee that among the powers to create and 
control national banks is naturally and necessarily that power 
found in the clause of the Constitution giving Congress the 
authority— 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. 


In these few but pregnant words this great instrument, of 
commerce, the bank, finds the chief source of its life and the 
main lines of its activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I disclaim any discovery of this particular con- 
stitutional source whence banks must come and within the limi- 
tations of which banks may exercise all their functions and 
privileges. I only humbly recount the natural and simple dis- 
covery of others, and among them no less a jurist and publicist 
than Hamilton himself, who, as long ago as 1791, in his famous 
opinion given to Washington, pointed out this commerce clause 
in the Constitution as one of the authorizations for the first 
bank of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the pains to suggest this par- 
ticular source of power for the legislative work we are now 
doing in order that we may the more clearly appreciate the 
depth and breadth and strength of the foundation underlying 
the structure we are now building. With the constitutional 
powers identified or demonstrated we can with more freedom 
and certainty consider the validity of the provisions of this 
bill which aim to coordinate this fiscal scheme into administra- 
tive unity and vigor, adequate to maintain, promote, and de- 
velop the commerce between the States of our Union and 
between our Union and the nations of the world. We vainly 
quibble about the constitutional validity of this or that detail 
necessary for the administrative unity of the plan. If the 
object be legal, the details essential to the operation and ad- 
ministration of the object are likewise legal. These adminis- 
trative requirements are imposed upon no bank; they become 
binding only when the bank of its own volition becomes a 
member of this fiscal or financial system. The Nation can set 
up this system, and the Nation can remove all existing obstacles 
to the operation of this new system. ‘To this end, it gives the 
banks of the country an opportunity to come in or stay out, 
and the exercise of either alternative is a plain constitutional . 
right. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a mighty age, and a mighty commerce 
Pas already grown up amongst us, but a mightier commerce 
awaits more adequate banking facilities, through the instru- 
mentalities of which credits may be balanced against credits, 
and the chief means to obtain this equilibrium is a sufficient 
and flexible currency. To achieve all of these benefits adequate 
powers and functions must be given to any banking system we 
may establish. We can not go through the idle performance of 
creating a fiscal torso without members, functionless, and life- 
less. A more animated and vigorous entity is here created, pos- 
sessing powers, and capable of exerting functions the constitu- 
tionality of which will be approved by the Supreme Court of 
the Nation and by the “ right reason” of the law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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Sec, 27. That any national banking association may, subsequent to a 
date one year after the organization of the Federal reserve board, make 
application to the Comptroller of the Currency for permission to open 
a savings department. Such application shall set forth that the di- 
rectors of said national bank have by a majority vote apportioned a 
specified percentage of their paid-in capital and surplus to said savings 
department, and to that end have segregated specified assets for the 
purpeses of said department, or that cash capital for the said savings 
department has been obtained by subscription to additional issues of 
the capital stock of said national bank: Provided, That the sum in 
assets or in cash thus set apart for the uses of the proposed savings 
department aforesaid shall in no case be less than $25,000, or than a 
sum cqual to 20 per cent of the paid-up capita! and surplus of the said 
national bank. 

In making the application aforesaid any national banking associa- 
tion may further apply for power to act as trustee for mortgage loans, 
subject to the conditions and limitations herein prescribed or to be 
established as hereinafter provided. 

Whenever the Comptroller of the Currency shall have approved any 
such application as hereinbefore provided, he shall so inform the apply- 
ing bank, and thereafter the organization and business conducted or 
possessed by said bank at the time of making said application, except 
such as has been specifically segregated for the savings department 
and subsequent expansions thereof shall be known as the commercia 
department of the said bank. National banks may increase of diminish 
their capital stock in the manner now provided by law, but whenever 
such general increase or reduction of the capital stock of any national 
bank operating upon the provisions of this section shall be made such 
increase or reduction shall be apportioned between the commercial and 
savings departments of the said bank as its board of directors shall 
prescribe, notice of such increase or reduction, and of the apportion- 
ment thereof, being forthwith given to the Comptroller of the Currency ; 
and any such national bank may increase or diminish the capital 
already apportioned to either its savings or commercial department to 
an extent not inconsistent with the provisions of this section, notifying 
the Comptroller of the Currency as hereinbefore provided. ‘The savings 
department for which authority has been solicited and granted shall 
have control of the cash or assets apportioned to it as hereinbefore 
provided, and shall be organized under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Both the savings and commercial departments so created shall, how- 
ever, be under the control and direction of a single board of directors 
and of the general officers of said bank. 

All business transacted by the commercial department of any such 
national bank shall be in every respect subject to the limiiations and 
requirements provided in the national banking act as modified by this 
a and such business shall henceforward be known as commercial 
usiness. 

The savings department of each such national bank shall be author- 
ized to accumulate and loan the funds of its depositors, to receive de- 
posits of current funds, to loan any funds in its possession upon per- 
sonal or real estate security, and to collect the same with interest, and 
to declare and pay dividends or interest both upon demand and time 
deposits. The Federal ,reserve board is hereby authorized to exempt 
the savings departments of national banking associations from any and 
every restriction upon classes or kinds of business laid down in the 
national banking act, and it shall be the duty of the said board within 
one year after its organization to prepare and publish rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of business by such savings departments. The 
said regulations shall require every national bank which shall conduct 
a savings department and a commercial department to segregate in its 
own vaults the cash and assets belonging to such departments respec- 
tively and shall prescribe the general forms of separate books of account 
to be used by each such department for its exclusive and individual 
use. The regulations aforesaid shall further specify the period of 
notice for the withdrawal of deposits made in the said savings depari- 
ment and shall forbid the acceptance of deposits by one department of 
such national bank from the other department of such bank. The Fed- 
eral reserve board shall make and publish at its discretion lists of 
securities, paper, bonds, and other forms of investment, which the sav- 
ings departments of national banks shall be authorized to buy; and 
said lists need not be uniform throughout the United States, but shall 
be adapted to the conditions of business in different sections of the 
country. 

It shall be the duty of every national bank to maintain, with respect 
to all deposit liabilities of its savings department, a reserve in money, 
which may under existing law be counted as reserve, equal to not less 
than 5 per cent of its total deposit liabilities, and every national bank 
authorized to maintain a savings department is hereby exempted from 
the reserve requirements of the national banking act and of this act 
in respect to the said deposit liabilities of its savings department, 
except as in this section provided. Every regulation made in pursuance 
of this section shall be duly published, and also posted in every member 
bank having a savings department. 

Every officer, director, or employee of any national bank who shall 
Sowa or willfully violate any of the provisions of this section, or 
any of the regulations of the Federal reserve board, or of the Comp- 
trolHier of the Currency, made under and by virtue of the provisions of 
this section, shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
eeeding two years, 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to bfve read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

, Amend, page 45, line 4, by striking out the word “ purposes” 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “ uses.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a question of 
English. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the ameud- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Also the following amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Page 45, lines 7 and 8, strike out “‘sum in assets or 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ capital.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, line 9, strike out “$25,000” and insert ‘ $15,000.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is a change in the mini- 
mum requirement in order to make it easier for small national 
banks to establish these savings departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, line 18, after the word “ thereafter,’ insert the following: 
“it shall be authorized to receive savings deposits as so defined and.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is simply for the pur- 
pose of greater clearness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
further amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

Page 45, lines 2 and 3, after the period, insert the following: 

“The said departments shall, to all intents and purposes, be separate 
and distinct institutions save and except as hereinafter expressly pro- 
vided. ‘The capital, surplus, deposits, securities, investments, and other 
property, effects, and assets of each of said departments shall, in no 
event, be mingled with those of the other department, or used, either in 
whole or in part, to pay any of the deposits of the other departments 
until all of the deposits of its own department have been fully paid 
and satisfied.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, segregation of assets is al- 
ready provided for on page 47, but it was deemed desirable to 
earry such a provision also on page 45 of the bill for greater 
clearness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 4, at the end of the line, insert the following: 

“To purchase securities authorized by the Federal reserve board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman had 
better have the amendment reported again to ascertain if it is 
not in the wrong place. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I asked the gentleman to see 
if his amendment was properly reported. 

Mr. BULKLEY. It should be line 38. 
for the correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise the amendment. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
revised amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 47, at the end of line 3, insert the following: 


securities authorized by the Federal reserve board.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 4, after the word “upon,” strike out the words “ pei 
sonal or.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by the gertleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 5, after the word “ estate,’ insert the words 
approved.” 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: Rae 47, line 6, after the word “interest,” strike out the word 
‘bpoth.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman from Ohio a question concerning the words “ or other 
approved security’? Does not that vitiate the original amend- 
ment striking out the words “ personal or”? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No. Further on, at the bottom of the page, 
it is provided that the Federal reserve board shall make and 
publish, at its discretion, lists of securities, and they are only 
permitted to approve certain classes, which are enumerated. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then they could loan on per- 
sonal estate, as was permitted in the original bill, if it is ap- 
proved? 

Mr. BULKLEY. No; I think not. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
not true. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think the gentleman will agree with my 
interpretation. Beginning on line 24, it reads: 

The Federal reserve board shall publish, at is discretion, lists of se- 
curities, paper, bonds, and other forms of investment which the savings 
departments of national banks shall be authorized to buy. 

It does not say anything about loaning on them. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not contemplated that they can loan 
on the same class of securities which they are authorized to 
buy? The words “ other approved security ” you have inserted 
on line 5 imply they can loan on securities they approve as 
being proper after investigation. I would so take it, because 
certainly if they are authorized to buy certain kinds of securi- 
ties they ought to be authorized to loan on them, otherwise 
the words “approved securities” would have no particular 
significance. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it not be well to add to the language, 
“such securities as they may be authorized to buy or loan 
upon”? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that would make it more consistent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest to the gentleman that we add that 
language to the phrase, then. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would suggest to the gentleman that the 
use of the word “approved” would have no significance at all. 
The approval referred to at the bottom of page 47 is a list 
of securities that are approved as those in which they may 
invest their funds, otherwise the word “ approved” would have 
no significance. It would not appear by whom they could be 
approved except by the directors of the bank. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio that he add the words “ buy or loan upon.” I think that 
would make it better and broader. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest that the gentleman add the words 
“buy or loan upon.” 

Mr. BULKLEY, Yes; I think that would make it more con- 
sistent. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; that would make it better. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it would make it consistent to offer 
that language. 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
not object to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. After the word “ buy,” 
add “or loan upon.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again? 

Mr. MADDEN. After the word “buy,” on line 3, page 48, 
add the words ‘or loan upon.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 48, line 3, after the word “ buy,’ insert the words “or loan 
upon.” 


The provision is—— 
They clearly conflict if that is 


I would like to suggest that as an amend- 


If the gentleman wants to offer it, I shall 


Will the gentleman state his amendment 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, BULKLEY] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 





“or other | 


on line 3, page 48, 





The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, lines 6 and 7, after the word “upon,” strike out “demand 
and time’ and insert the word “ its.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKBD of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] if he desires to ask 
a question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman satisfied now 
he has cured the defect in line 5 by the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. BULKLEY. 
opinion. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The bill as you had it when 
you began reading provided the banks could loan on personal 
or real estate security. By your amendment you strike out 
“personal,” and to that extent limit it, and then you follow 
that by inserting another amendment which provides that you 
can loan money on real estate or other approved security with- 
out limitation. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that is so as the bill reads now. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. So your defect is not cured by 
any means, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
question? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it the intention that the sav- 
ings departments of national banks will have the privilege of 
loaning on collateral security? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is unquestionably the way the bill 


I think so. I will be glad to have your 
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reads. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I do not think that is the inten- 
tion. That is not my understanding. 


Mr. BULKLEY. The gentleman from Minnesota is the 
author of most of those amendments, and I would be glad to 
have him make a suggestion about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am not sure it would be wise to 
have a savings bank loan on collateral security. I do not think 
the practice is in vogue at the present time, and I would not 
like tc embark on it now. It may be wise. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it not meet the objection by adding the 
words “investment securities ”? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not see how that would affect it ma- 
terially. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. May I suggest this change: “To loan any 
funds in its possession upon real estate or other security au- 
thorized, as hereafter required ”? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that is substantially the way it 
reads now. I do not think that changes the meaning. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think you tie up the “approved” 
with a later authorization. You use the word “authorized” 
later, and you do not in any way, in your use of the word 
“approved” here indicate just how you wish the word “ap- 
proved” defined. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Well, does the gentleman mean that the 
word “approved” ought to be changed to “authorized”? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think, for the sake of uniformity, it ought 
to be, because in the second line of page 48 you use the word 
| “authorized” in this same connection and with this similar 
| meaning desired, I take it. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not see that the word “approved” 
could refer to anything else, but neither do I see that it would 
do any harm to change it to “ authorized.” 

Mr. ROGERS. I simply thought it was desirable to add the 
phrase “‘ authorized as hereafter stated,” so as to indicate clearly 
} the connection between those two portions of the section. 
| Mr. BULKLEY. I hardly think it would be necessary to add 
the words “as hereafter stated,” and I think it would make the 
sentence rather clumsy. If the gentleman desires to offer an 
| amendment to change the word “ approved” to “ authorized,” I 
see no objection to that. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman see any objection to tying 
it up beyond the possibility of a doubt with a later authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. BULKLBEY. I think it is so tied. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not quite agree with you. There are 
many possibilities in the word “ approved” which are not com- 
prehended within this later authorization. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Does the gentleman think if he changed it 
to the word ‘ authorized” it would be beyond doubt? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think not. I think you ought to have refer- 
ence to the later phrase in the section. 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Well, 
suggestion. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is unquestionably right about 
it. The use of the word “authorized” would be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the use of the word “ approved.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BurRzE] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I think that will cure it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 5, after the word “security,” insert “or upon other 
approved security, as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. BORLAND. “Or other authorized security.” 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes; “or other authorized 
security.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. BULKLEY. One moment, Mr. Chairman. Have we not 
already adopted an amendment in that line by putting in the 
words “or other approved” following the word “ estate”? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Yes. You have to strike that 
out; otherwise that would destroy the purpose of the first 
amendment. 

Mr. BULKLHNY. The gentleman’s purpose is, then—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. To loan upon personal or 
real estate security—“ upon real estate security or upon other 
approved security, as hereinafter. authorized.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think that would be all right, but it should 
be made part of that amendment to strike out the amendment 
heretofore adopted. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
do that himself, 

Mr. PLATT. We have just adopted an amendment between 
lines 3 and 4 giving the savings department the right to receive 
deposits and purchase securities such as may be authorized by 
the reserve board. 

Mr. BULKLEY. This refers to loans. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] amended the provision pertaining to buying 
securities, which: was on page 48, line 3. It authorizes the buy- 
ing, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BurKE] now 
refers to the provision on page 47, in line 4, namely, referring 
to loans on various securities. So there is a distinction be- 
tween the power to loan and the power and right to pur- 
chase. 

Mr. BULKLEY, Yes; there is that distinction. 

Mr. SABATH. Now, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] was adopted, applying to the proviso as 
to buying. The bank shall be authorized to buy. 

Mr. MADDEN. If my colleague will allow me for a moment, 
if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] will take the amend- 
ment which I offered and which was approved, at the end of 
line 3, page 47, and then add to that the words “or loan,” it 
will harmonize with the amendment which I offered and will 
make the two cases harmonious. 

Mr. BULKLEY,. Just a moment. 
suggestion. 

Mr. MADDEN. On page 47, after the word “funds,” on 
line 3. the gentleman from Ohio offered an amendment, and I 
would like to have that amendment read. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I can read it to the gentleman. The amend- 
ment is ‘to purchase securities authorized by the Federal 
reserve board.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Or to loan upon them. If that is added to 
the gentleman’s language there, it will harmonize both propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. BORLAND. 


I see no particular objection to the 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


I thought the gentleman could 


I do not quite catch that 


That has been done. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; that was upon another part of the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will yield to me for a 
moment, I would like to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEN] that his amendment, or. line 3 of page 48, adding 
the words “loan upon” was adopted. ‘The result will be that 
the banks will have the right only to buy a loan upon such 
securities as are authorized by the Federal reserve board. The 
only change necessary to be made now is the change from “ au- 
thorized approved securities,” on page 47, to “authorized se- 
curities,” because they have the power now only to borrow upon 
this authorized list. No other securities could be approved. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Ohio will add, after 
the word “ funds,” on page 47, line 3, the words “ or loan upon,” 
it would read “to loan upon or purchase any funds in its pos- 
session in real estate securities.” 
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Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEY] 
is right, though. It is not necessary to repeat the words at the 
top of page 47, because you have already restricted their right 
either to borrow or loan upon certain authorized securities. 
The only thing that is necessary to do is, at the top of page 47, 
to change “ approved securities ” to “authorized securities.” 

Mr. PLATT. That is all it is necessary to do. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is all it is necessary to do, and it is 
not necessary to repeat, at the top of page 47, ‘‘as hereinafter 
stated,” or anything of that nature. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the word 
“approved,” in the amendment already adopted, in line 5, be 
changed to “authorized.” I believe that will serve the purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment that has been 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is withdrawn. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuLKLEY] asks unanimous consent 
to change the word “ approved,” in line 5, page 47, to the word 
“authorized.” Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he thinks the word “ au- 
thorized” is sufficiently specific as to the power of authoriza- 
tion? Does it refer to the Federal reserve board? Can it be 
implied by the mere word “ authorized” that that means that 
the Federal reserve board must authorize it? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I think so. Nobody else is empowered to 
authorize investments except the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BARKLEY. You think, then, it is unnecessary to put in 
after the word “authorized” the words “by the Federal re- 
serve board”? 

Mr. BULKLEY. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman indicate how 
read if his last proposal is agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. It will then read: 

To loan any funds in its possession upon real estate or other au- 
thorized security. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 48, line 10, after the word “ of,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word i? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 10, after the word “ liabilities,’ insert the words 
such department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 18, after the word “any,” 
tenet ” and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman ua 
question. I have several letters from bankers in California, in 
relation to this provision in line 21, page 44, which reads: 

That any national banking association may, subsequent to a date one 
year after the organization of the Federal reserve board. 

What I want to know is if there would be any objection to 
striking out of line 22 the words “a date one year after”; in 
other words, to leave the banking association free to organize 
the savings department at any time after the Federal reserve 
board was organized, so that when they are reorganizing their 
banks to come under the provisions of this act, if they desire, 
and it is approved by the comptroller, they may at the same time 
organize their savings department without waiting a year? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That question was carefully considered by 
the committee. The gentleman will understand that in starting 
this great system the Federal reserve board will have a great 
deal to do. By the terms of this section the Federal reserve 
board is required to lay down the rules and prescribe the invest- 
ments which may be made by these savings departments. The 
committee believes it would be impracticable to provide for the 
savings department system to begin at an earlier time. I will 
call the attention of the gentleman also to this fact, that these 
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savings departments maybe established one year after the 
organization of the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BULKLEY. And the act provides that the Federal re- 
serve board may be appointed immediately after the passage of 
the act, so that it is practically one year after the passage of 
the act. After the organization of a reserve bank in any one of 
the districts, a national bank therein still has a year in which 
to decide whether it will come into the system or not; so that 
if it pleased, it could stay out until such time as a savings de- 
partment might be established. 

Mr. RAKER. All I was getting at was this: Supposing the 
act is approved and the Federal reserve board is appointed. 
Then the bank desires to come in. It is reorganizing its busi- 
ness to a considerable extent. It says ‘‘ Now, while we are re- 
organizing let us adopt the savings department,” and instead of 
making two bites of a cherry they make one and wind up the 
whole business. These men who have written me these letters 
have gone over the act and say they are very much pleased with 
it; that its provisions are splendid, but that this would aid 
materially in carrying out the act if they were permitted to 
organize their savings department at the same time they were 
organizing the other. I wondered whether there was any funda- 
mental reason which prohibited their organizing a savings de- 
partment at the same time they organized the bank. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The committee does not believe it to be 
humanly possible for the Federal reserve board to do all these 
things simultaneously, and we think by providing that they 
shall do it within one year we have given them a big task. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


sent. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 48, line 5, after the word “ country,” insert the following: 


“Previded, That national banks conducting savings departments shall 
invest the deposits of such department according to the laws regulat- 
ing investments of savings banks in the State in which such banks are 
engaged in business.” 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this legisla- 
‘ tion will break down of its own weight; that it does not offer 
sufficient inducement for the 7,000 national banks of this coun- 
try to come in as a whole; that many will not come in. In 
addition to the 7,000 national banks we have about 18,000 State 
banks, and the measure, in my opinion, offers practically no 
inducement for any of the State institutions to come in under 
the proposed system, and if they do not come in this legislation 
will utterly fail. 

Now, I realize that perhaps the legislation as it is now pre- 
sented is simply a program of the Democratic. Party in the 
House for presentation to the United States Senate, and that it 
is not the legislation that will eventually be signed by President 
Wilson; that Democrats in the House rely on Democratic Sena- 
tors to make the bill attractive to the banks. If I am correct, 
I wish to call attention to the savings-department provision in 
the bill. 

Here is a section of the bill providing that national banks 
shall have savings departments, a provision which contains 
absolutely no safeguards for the deposits or their investment. 
Under the provisions of this bill the directors can invest the 
deposits of the savings department in almost any kind of securi- 
ties; the conditions of the ‘country, the location, and so 
forth, being the chief consideration. It is utterly useless to 
depend on a board at Washington to safeguard the investments 
of the savings departments throughout the country. State 
legislatures long ago found that it was absolutely necessary 
to spacify in the legislation itself the class of investment that 
might be used by savings banks. It is a class of business 
entirely different from commercial business. Commercial busi- 
ness is continually turned over under the eyes of the directors, 
while savings investments are long-time investments, not as 
frequently examined, and under these conditions they should 
be particularly safeguarded-in the first instance by legislation 
which authorizes such investment. [Applause.] 

In view of these facts I have presented this amendment, 
with the idea that where banks go into States and conduct 
business of this kind, that in such States they should follow 
the State regulations as to investments of savings deposits. By 
so doing they will be safeguarded and under the direct regula- 
tions of the State where the money is deposited. Certainly the 
Federal board can well afford to permit to this extent their 
authority to be encroached upon. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, no one desires to violate a 
rubric of the House which implies that a new Member may be 
seen but may not be heard; but one can invoke the amenity of 
auditorial hospitality. 
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It is well about 90 out of every 100 of the Members of the 
House serve the Republic by thought and action rather than by 
the wounds of oratory. If it were not so the clangor of verbal 
conflict, like the smoke of torment of the lost, would ascend 
forever. 

The pending bill embraces more concern to the people than 
any other legislation. 

Banking and currency laws reach farther and touch more 
subtly and potentially the business and happiness of the people 
than does any revenue system. 

Revenue and currency are very intimately related; indeed, in 
a way they are as interdependent as physical digestion and the 
circulation of the blood. If there is no revenue there can be 
no feasible currency; if there is no good digestion there can be 
no good blood; and if there is no good blood there can be no 
wholesome circulation. 

We need to take heed of natural laws as well as of natural 
rights. Without dependable revenues to help us round the 
corners there can be no even, constant, reliable currency. 

Currency, from the Latin word “cur,” means to run. 
where? To the place where it is needed. It must run or it is 
useless, as well as nameless. To run is its business; otherwise, 
like the idle brain, it would soon become the devil’s workshop. 
It must not be detained, congested, nor diverted by some spider- 
ing speculator. It must be currency that will “ cur ”—run— 
and it must be like the winning horse, sound in wind and limb, 
or it will not come under the wire on time. We must get it into 
the hands of the men who have head enough to employ it and 
keep it on the run, on the track, not men who will pinch it and 
bury it, but men who know how to make “ the wheels go round,” 
men who are wise enough and zealous enough to speed it on its 
mission of service to all the people. 

We have passed a revenue bill that will furnish the springs 
te move the good blood needed in this circulating system. We 
have pulled the fangs that have paralyzed the fiscal health of 
the people. We have knocked out the “you tickle me and I 
will tickle you” brother. He is dismissed, discharged, and let 
us hope his obsequies have been duly and finally celebrated. 

The banking and currency bill now occupies the front seat 
in the minds of the people, and we can put it down they propose 
to rule their own roost. They have commissioned this Congress 
to formulate the prescription and to administer the medicine, 
and it behooves us to see to it that they shall not find it neces- 
sary to call in another doctor, which they will do, and ought to 
do, if this long-suffering patient does not under our diagnosis 
and ministrations speedily show impressive signs of conva- 
lescence. 

A currency system without the facilities for its utilization 
afforded by banks and bankers would be as helpless, as useless, 
as a horse without legs or an engine without steam. Many 
people grow hoarse and black in the face and spoil their voices 
decrying banks and bankers. Do they not know that from the 
Venetian days, when banking was inverted, civilization has 
moved upward with a stronger, steadier stride? Do they not 
know that from Robert Morris down banks have been a strong 
fortress of the Republic? Do they not know that without banks 
and bankers it would be impossible to conduct the business of 
this country a single day; that they are as necessary to the 
affairs of civilization as a cooking stove is to a kitchen; that 
they are not only a convenience but a necessity ; that they make 
the lives and property of their depositors safer by taking away 
from burglars and thieves the temptation to steal; that they 
provide, without cost to the patron, a perfect record and memo- 
randum of his business for the careless or incompetent man; 
and that they, by their assiduous attention to their profession 
and a broad policy of enterprise and cooperation, have made it 
possible and do pay to their depositors interest on their daily, 
monthly, or annual balances, thus securing to their depositors 
an income from funds that would otherwise be idle? It is 
neither just nor wise nor reasonable nor patriotic to denounce 
an institution and men that are as helpful and necessary to the © 
agricultural, manufacturing, business, and domestic life of our 
country as the shining of the sun and descending of the rain 
are to the fructifying of our boundless cereal crops. 

The defect lies in our laws, not in our banks. Laws that ex- 
clude from credit utility the largest, most reliable, and enduring 
values in the whole country are a crime against both the bor- 
rower and the lender and need explanation. It is said hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are now loaned by national banks 
on the best security on earth but in flat contravention of the 
technical interpretation of the law by its ministers. The law 
as it stands to-day is a monument to insincerity or imbecility. 
If it is the purpose of the law to exclude from its benefits the 
most dependable part of the property and people of the United 
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States, it has succeeded. The people have discovered this fact, 
and that is why they are on the trail of their faithless or 
gullible representatives. ; 

It is only by resort to facilities afforded by laws of some of 
the States that freeholders are able to provide collateral with 
which they may secure discounts in the national banks. 

The Federal laws should be able to stand alone and to move 
without a crutch. There are three divisions of the people who 
are directly and vitally interested in comprehensive and efficient 
banking laws; they are the stockholders, depositors, and bor- 
rowers in banks. The steckholder has a just right to a fair 
return on his investment and to applause for his enterprise. 
The depositor not only does business with the bank, but his act is 
the certification of confidence and approbation, which is of 
great value to any fiduciary institution and may be regarded as 
the bedreck upon which the success of the bank depends. But 
the stockholder and depositor would live in vain if it were not 
for the berrower, the man who suffers most from panics. 

The borrower made this mighty Nation what it is. First he 
borrowed from his imagination and his nerve; then he bor- 
rowed without limit from his brain, his bone, and his sinew; 
and when he had subdued this vast continent to the ways of 
civilization and the rule of reason he began to borrow from the 
banks, in order that he might enlarge his agricultural opera- 
tions, build factories, construct railroads and bridges, improve 
highways, erect scheolhouses and scientific institutions to lift 
up all the people in the arts and comforts of living and to make 
a better and a higher civilization. It is the borrower who is 
on the firing line and always taking the chances of battle; it 
is he who is clothed in living light; it is he whose veins throb 
with good red biood; it is he whose plans and inventions and 
work fill the firmament with wonders. It is he, the borrower, 
not the stockholder nor the depositor, but he, the borrower, 
who took the fire from the altar of God and illuminated the 
world. Shall the fair door of equal opportunity be open to him? 

This bill seeks to prove our sanity and to set us free. It 
illuminates the dark places in our economics. It is the foe of 
the double dealer. It is drawn in the interest of mankind in 
the land of the setting sun. It knows no creed, no class, no 
party. 

; . It stands foursquare to all the winds that blow. 


It is as broad as the continent, straight as the path of honor, 
and serviceable as the air we breathe. Who is there to cavil 
about it; who to paint pictures of approaching gloom; who to 
blow trumpets of calamity; who to ring bells of alarm; who to 
sound tocsins of danger? If such there be in its presence, let 
him hide his diminished head. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, in the outset I want to congratu- 
late the committee having in charge this great bill. It is legisla- 
tion that the Republicans dared not touch for 16 years except 
upon the surface. The Democratic Party has been called upon to 
legislate upon the tariff and upon the currency—the two most 
vital and dangerous questions to tamper with in the Republic. I 
congratulate the House and its leadership upon its management 
of the tariff legislation. 

I come now to congratulate the gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
Gass]. I did not see how it were possible for any Member 
to know as much about any other legislation as the chairman 
of the great Ways and Means Committee knew about the tariff 
legislation, but I come to lay a laurel wreath upon the brow 
of the distinguished gentleman from Virginia. He has handled 
this legislation in a masterly fashion. [Applause.] Those 
associated with him have contributed to this good legislation, 
and I congratulate those on that side of the House who will 
join with us in voting for this much-needed relief. [Applause.] 

There are some other provisions that I would like to have in 
this bill, but could not get them all in. The Democratic caucus 
has thrashed out this measure and has brought here a bill rep- 
resenting the combined wisdom of the Democratic Party in the 
House, better than any bill that was ever produced by the 
dictation of Cannon, Payne, and Dalzell in this House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Gentlemen have talked about 
the President dictating legislation. Have you ever come in 
contact with this great Democratic President? He does not 
dictate. When you come in contact with that ripe scholar, 
that great patriot, whose heart beats in sympathy with the 
masses of the people, he convinces you of the soundness of 
his position and you wonder ofttimes why you had not seen the 
truth of his suggestion before. [Applause.] Why, one gentie- 
man on that side the other day resigned his place on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means as a rebuke to the proceeding of the 
Democratic caucus, saying thet he was unable to do anything on 
the Ways and Means Committee. We are responsible for legis- 
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lation, and we accept that responsibility, but the gentleman's 


real reason was not given. When he looked upon the victory 
achieved last fall by Democracy, when he saw this House Demo- 
eratic and the Senate Democratic and a Democratic President 
in the White House, with two States alone going for the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, with Senator Rreep Smoor carry- 
ing half those votes around in his vest pocket and Vermont 
holding the other half, he looked into the near future and he saw 
what would come when this currency legislation would be 
enacted and this tariff legislation become a law, an era of pros- 
perity would come, and he was like the general who went up on 
the mountain, took his field glasses, and looked over the opposi- 
tion. He saw the triumphant army marching in his direction, 
and he went back and said to his men, “ Boys, I know you are 
game, and I have but one request to make of you, and that is, if 
you do retreat, for God’s sake retreat in order, and as lama 
little crippled I will be going on to the rear now.” [Applause 
and laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the agitation of this question of rural credits 
must result in one of two things—a separate and distinct farm- 
ers’ credit system or a broad and general recognition by banks 
generally of the farmer’s land and staple products as good and 
valid security. The farmers of the South are very much handi- 
capped and inconvenienced because of debts for fertilizers and 
other things coming due in October, right in the midst of the 
cotton-selling season. Under these circumstances if the price 
offered for cotton does not suit the farmer, what does he do? 
Why, he is forced to sell when he knows that the price should be 
better and when he firmly believes that it will be better. What 
eauses this situation? ‘The local bank in the South borrews 
money from New York, the local merchant borrows from the 
local bank, and the farmer does business with the local mer- 
chant. Right in the midst of the selling season, when the cot- 
ton producer should prevent a rush of cotton upon the market, 
and would if he could, the New York bank calls on the local 
bank and the local bank calls on the merchant and the merchant 
is compelled to call upon the farmer, and then what happens? 
The farmer is forced to sell his cotton, and at a time when he 
does not think it wise to sell it and when if he could possibly 
prevent it he would not sell it. This condition of affairs leaves 
the producer of the great product that brings to America the 
balance of trade at the mercy of a banking system that has lived 
beyond its time and greatly injured our people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the United States owes more to the producers 
than to any other class of people, and yet the banking system 
of the Republican Party has greatly imposed upon and oppressed 
these people. The average farmer wants to work. He wants to 
better his condition, and he is entitled to all the encouragement 
and substantial aid that a great and good Government can give. 
President Wilson has realized the need of these people. He has 
realized that there must be a credit system devised by which 
the farmer can obtain leans at a cheaper rate of interest and 
for a longer peried of time than the present system will allow. 
He will submit to Congress in December a message upon the 
subject of a farmer’s credit system. He has shown his interest 
in and his friendship for this great and deserving class of our 
people. 

When the bears of Wall Street were whetting their teeth 
and making ready to rob and plunder the farmers of the South 
and West during the coming season what did Mr. Wilson do? 
He told the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit money in the 
South and West with which to move the crops. Why? Because 
the cotten gamblers and grain gamblers were trying to prevent 
the farmers from receiving fair prices and living profits for 
their products. 

Mr. Chairman, he proposed to open the channels of legitimate 
trade, to unfetter commerce and let the law of supply and 
demand have full and free operation. He is the first President 
to recognize and respond to the wishes and needs of the great 
agricultural people of the United States. When the Republican 
panic came in 1807, Mr. Roosevelt, the Republican President, 
sent millions of dollars to New York upon the beck and call of 
Wall Street, but the great farming class of our people in the 
midst of the crop-moving season cried in vain to him. 

The Scripture tells us that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
The man who toils is entitled to fair reward. Those who pro- 
duce the substance that feeds and clothes the world are entitled 
to fair and generous treatment at the hands of Congress and 
by the great President of the United States. President Wilson 
has saved the farmers of the South and West from the most 
eruel ¢crop-juggling conspiracy that was ever planned by the 
cotton and grain gamblers of the United States. The bear 
conspirators had planned to take advantage of tariff and cur- 
rency legislation and frighten the country with talk of a panic; 
and after the President announced his intention to deposit Gov- 
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been seriously injured by the drought. 
nothing to do with the President’s good offices in this matter. 

















with those who rob and oppress them. 
In the State of Alabama the cities of Montgomery, Birming- 
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United States, with the power of his great office, has stood be- 
tween the great cotton producers of the South and those who 
have so long robbed and plundered them. For this kind and 
righteous act -President Wilson is entitled to, and he has, the 
deep gratitude of our people. [Applause.] 

The producer is entitled to have a voice in fixing the price 
of his own product; but under present conditions the cotton pro- 
ducer can not do that. This bill is a great improvement over 
the present obnoxious and oppressive banking and currency 
system. 

This system seems to have been inaugurated in the interest 
of two or three large eastern cities and without regard to the 
needs of the people who had to borrow money and solely in the 
interest of banking institutions having money to loan. Thirty 
and sixty day loans are of no advantage to the man who has to 
make a crop or who wants to buy live stock or land. A farm- 
credit system must be devised, so that farm buying, farm im- 
provement and operation can be carried on to the advantage of 
those engaged in these pursuits as well as to the advantage of 
those making the loans. 

Mr. Chairman, thousands of farmers in the South and West 
have bought farms with borrowed money and improved them at 
great labor and expense to themselves. Misfortune overtook 
many of them through the drought, sickness in the family, or 
the loss of live steck, and they were unable to meet their pay- 
ments because of the short-loan system and high rate of in- 
terest. Through this miserable system mortgages were fore- 
closed, and these farms, with all their improvements, passed 
out of the hands of farmers, who if they had had a longer time 
in which to pay and a lower rate of interest would be living on 
these farms now, contented, prosperous, and happy. [Applause.] 

We hear much about how much the farmer ought to produce 
and how he ought to utilize his time and improve his farm. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to do these things the farmer must have 
money. He must have money with which to do business, and 
ways and means must be provided by which he can borrow 
money for a long period of time and at a lower rate of interest. 
The time that his debts become due must be arranged more to 
his liking and convenience. Debts coming due in October and 
November always embarrass him and sometimes seriously in- 
jure him financially. This system must be changed. The cot- 
ton producer ought to be free during the selling season; that is, 
he ought not to have anything to press him or force him into 
selling unless the price is satisfactory. If this were the case, 
the producer would exercise his right in Lelping to fix the price 
of his own product. He would be as he should be, the greatest 
factor in the world for fixing the price of that which represents 
his skill and toil and the strength of his land. 

Ex-Gov. Herrick, of Ohio, who has been abroad investi- 
gating the farm-credit system of Germany and France, ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture, of which I am 
a member, and made a very profitable and interesting state- 
ment to us about how these plans worked abroad. He told us 
how farmers were enabled to borrow money on long loans and 
at a low rate of interest. In this way they were encouraged 
to buy small farms and pay for them and improve them. 
They executed a mortgage in some instances, not for a short 
period, but for a long period of five years and upward. When 
Gov. Herrick was before the Committee on Agriculture I asked 
him some questions: 


Mr. Herrick. I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. To go back to that farm proposition, suppose a farmer 
desired to borrow money on a section of land, would he make a mort- 
gage directly to the company. : 

Mr. Herrick. If it was the Crédit Foncier scheme, French plan, he 
would, and would get his money at 44 per cent. If it was a German 
mortgage, he would state the rate of interest he wanted to pay, and 
—— securities were issued at that rate he would get his money 
on it. 

2 es a Then the mortgage would be the basis for the issue of 
le bond. 

Mr. Herrick. Precisely. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































ernment money in the South and West to help move the crop, 
the bears tried to turn this good deed into profit to themselves 
They declared that this step 
meant a big corn crop and a big cotton crop, when the fact is 
the cotton crop is short and the corn crop in many States has 
The size of the crop had 














Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, for the farmers of the country we 
have a man in the White House, who stands with them and not 


ham, and Mobile have received a portion of this crop-moving 


sharing in the fund, and for the first time a President of the 
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enable our farmers and those who want to buy farms to borrow 
money on a mortgage for a long period of time as is now done 
in France and Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read, in this connection, a portion of 
an article on ‘‘ Rural Banks,’ written by James B. Mormon 
for Farm and Fireside. Speaking of the difficulties under which 
the farmers of Europe have labored, he says: 

Under these circumstances it has always been more or less of a 
problem for rural-credit banks to secure money enough for loans to 
meet the requirements of the farmers, especially at certain seasons of 
the year. This fact gave rise to the encouragement of rural credit by 
government aid. In this manner industrious farmers, gardeners, and 
others engaged in any form of rural industry have no difficulty in 
securing credit for productive purposes through their rural-credit banks, 
usually at about 4 per cent interest. To encourage industry and thrift, 
deposits by farmers in rural banks are allowed to draw interest at 4 
per cent. The application of rural credit to personal needs has shielded 
the small farmer from usurious interest, has helped him in the purchase 


of fertilizers, feeding stuff, and other raw materials, and in the pur- 
chase of live stock for winter fattening. 

But one of the chief advantages of agricultural credit has been its 
aid in regulating the price of farm products to the great benefit of the 
farmer. When harvest is over the crops must be sold. If the farmer 
is without money and can not secure credit, he usually sells at once 
when prices are low. Moreover, the very fact that large supplies are 
on hand has a tendency to keep the market price down. To counteract 
this falling market, the rural-credit banks furnish money to their mem- 
bers, who are then able to hold back their produce, and this tends to 
regulate the market and raise prices according to the law of supply 
and demand. In France, where more has been done along this line 
than in any other country, the rural banks have the reputation of never 
having lost a cent by the nonpayment of loans by farmers. Govern- 
ment aid to rural-credit banks has put agriculture on a firmer basis 
in France than in any other country in are. The bonds issued by 
the land-mortgage societies sell on substantially the same basis as any 
other banking, commercial, or railroad bond on the market. 


Mr. Chairman, these suggestions speak for themselves and 
emphasize the thought that I have. already advanced. The farm- 
ers of the United States need and they must have the benefit of 
a banking system that will enable them to do business in a man- 
ner most advantageous to themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Farmers’ Union’s demand for 15- 
cent cotton is entirely proper. Cotton ought to bring more than 
that. The high costs of everything that the cotton producer 
has to buy and the increase of cotton production makes it neces- 
sary for the producers to receive at least 15 cents per pound 
for cotton. The cost of labor, live stock, and fertilizers, the cost 
of housing and marketing cotton, has so increased that 15-cent 
cotton is absolutely necessary. As I have said, the cotton crop 
this year is short and the cotton consumed by the mills of the 
United States has increased over the consumption of last year 
up to September about 450,000 bales. The mills abroad have 
consumed more American cotton than last year, and the demand 
and consumption of American cotton have increased everywhere. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. PLatrT] said in a speech 
in this House a few days ago that he was surprised to find 
that a small country bank in his district was loaning a consid- 
erable part of its deposits to cotton planters in the South, and 
he said the bank got 6 per cent interest on the money loaned. 

Mr. Chairman, if we can succeed in regulating the cotton ex- 
changes so that real cotton and cotton to be produced will be 
the basis of all contracts, the time will come when the South 
will be full of spot-cotton exchanges, insured and bonded ware- 
houses will be filled with real cotton; and there is no better 
product in the world on which to loan money than on cotton 
stored in these warehouses. There is no better investment than 
that of buying cotton and storing it in these warehouses and 
holding it for a better price. 

Cotton has done more to maintain American credit abroad 
and to keep it on a sound financial basis than all of the other 
commodities combined. ‘The failure of no one crop would so 
affect the world as a failure-of the cotton crop. Millions of 
people would be thrown out of employment. Millions more 
would suffer and shiver in the cold. Upon the cotton plant and 
its snowy offspring rests the financial structure of this Govern- 
ment. Destroy this crop for one year and you will take out of 
circulation a hundred million more money than the entire 
national-bank currency of the United States. Destroy this crop 
for one year and you will paralyze the financial institutions of 
our country. In the catalogue of commodities cotton is the 
master production, the most readily cashed and the most widely 
consumed among the great staples of the earth. Cotton is the 
only product in the kingdom of agriculture every pound of 
which is converted into money and every dollar’s worth of which 
contributes to the financial wealth of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] Cotton unlocks foreign vaults and brings gold into our 
country when all other products fail. It brings to America 
every year more gold than the world’s annual output, and a 
hundred and forty-two million spindles look to the cotton belt of 
the United States for their cotton supply. Mr. Chairman, as the 


Mr. Chairman, I shall welcome the day, and do all I can|rulers of old went to Solomon for wisdom the cotton-using 
to hasten it, when we have a farmers’ credit system that will | countries of the earth must come to us for the wherewith to be 
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clothed. In the light of these truths regarding cotton I declare 
to you that there is no safer or sounder security or collateral 
than certificates representing lint cotton baled and stored in 
insured and bonded warehouses. [Applause.] No tooth of time 
and no insect pest can harm it. It can be preserved for a hun- 
dred years and more and its splendid fiber will be just as good 
for spinning purposes as the day it was stored in the ware- 
house. Who can say, then, that baled cotton stered is not as 
good security as municipal bonds or railroad bends on which 
Secretary Cortelyou issued currency for the railroads? In the 
last days of the Confederacy our fathers in the cotton, belt 
arranged with England to take $15,000,000 of bonds based purely 
and wholly on cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, if England thought enough of the cotton of 
the Confederate States to take $15,000,000 worth of cotton bonds 
in time of war, what should we think of this prince of Amer- 
ican products as security or collateral in time of peace? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.J] Cotton stored in insured or 
bonded warehouses is as safe a security as silver bullion stored 
away in the vaults of the United States Treasury. These cot- 
ton certificates representing this great American staple are 
safer and sounder than thousands of stecks and bonds now 
accepted in commercial transactions in the United States. I 
rejoice that we have been enabled to secure provisions in this 
bill that will guarantee to the owners of cotton-warehouse 
receipts the same treatment that will be accorded to other 
merchantable paper. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the 
following committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 25, after the word “ years,” strike out the peried and 
insert a comma and add the following: “or both, in the discretion of 
the court.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 48, by adding after the word “years,” in line 25, 
the following as a new section: 

“ NATIONAL RURAL BANKS, 

“Sec. 27a. That the reserve bank organization committee mentioned 
in section 2 of this act is hereby authorized and directed to organize a 
system of national rural banks, to include local and State rural banks, 
and this national rural bank of the United States, under the laws per- 
taining to the organization of national banks in so far as they may be 
applicable, and until further legislation by Congress the said organiza- 
tion committee, with the approval of the President, is authorized to make 
all necessary rules and regulations for the organization, control, and 
management of said banks, having in view that the purpose of organiz- 
ing a system of rural national banks is to provide the farmers of the 
United States with hetter credit, cheaper interest, and larger capital 
with which to develop the agriculture of the United States.” 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this seetion and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
this amendment with a view to emphasizing my interest in es- 
tablishing a better system of rural credits in the United States. 
Perhaps four-fifths of my constituents are farmers, and the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent largely con- 
sists of farmers. Perhaps 1,100,000 of our people reside upon 
the farm, but it is not simply in the interest of the farmers and 
the people of Oklahoma but in the interest of all the people of 
the United States that I am anxious, and at the very earliest 
time possible, that we shall have a better system of rural cred- 
its for the farmers of the United States. It is said that the 
farmers of the United States owe something like $5,000,000,000 
and pay something like $500,000,000 annually in interest. Agri- 
culture is our chief industry. 

Nearly one-half of all the wealth produced in the United 
States every year is produced by the farmer. While manufac- 
turing products amount in one year to about twenty-one billion, 
the manufacturers use about $12,000,000,000 worth of material, 
and the net wealth added by all our manufacturing would be 
only equal to the net wealth added to the Nation by the farmers 


[After a pause.] The 
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of this country. If I had any criticism to offer, which I shall 
not offer, upon the majority of this House it would be this, 
that when you enact a ‘reform in a currency system and bank- 
ing system of this country you should have taken along with it a 
system of rural credits. 

In my judgment there is more of an emergency for a better 
rural credit in this country than there is for a better system of 
banking or better system of currency. ‘The very strength and 
greatness in this country depend upon agriculture. You are 
providing a currency for merchants, for manufacturers, for 
business men, for bankers, for speculators, for capitalists, taking 
eare of this great class and letting the farmers go. It seems to 
me you are putting the cart before the horse, and that the 
first thing you should care for would be the great agricultural 
interests of this country. 

I do not care to detain the committee. Here is a great bill 
prepared with great ability, upon which you have put great 
thought and great learning. You had the assistance of experts. 
It might be likened to and said to be a great edifice, a great 
financial strueture, 2 magnificent building of finance and money 
and currency, but it seems to me, then, that when you get 
through with that you will undertake rural credits; you must 
make the rural credit system a mere “lean-to” to this magnifi- 
cent structure that you have erected for the benefit of the 
manufacturing, commercial, and banking interests of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the rural credit system, the banks for 
the farmers of this country, the banks to promote the agricul- 
tural interests of this country, ought to be the very corner stone 
of our financial structure. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 22, noes 97, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 2, after the word “ authorized,” strike out the rest of 
the line and all of the next line down to the word “ to.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think there 
is an unnecessary repetition in these lines. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to them, but still I think there is need for 
correction. The words which I propose to strike out are clearly 
unnecessary and meaningless. The words to be stricken out, 
according to the amendment, in line 2, page 47, “to accumu- 
late and loan the funds of its depositors,” are repeated in the 
words immediately following and are clearly unnecessary. The 
reading of this section wotld be very much improved and sim- 
plified by striking out these words. 

In my remarks yesterday reference was made to banks lo- 
eated in villages and rural communities. Some of my col- 
leagues have since asked me why these small banks can not 
increase their capital to $25,000 in order to qualify as members 
of the regional reserve banks to be created by this bill. The 
reason is simple and conclusive. In many of the localities there 
is not sufficient business to warrant a capitalization of $25,000. 
They are sometimes located in villages of 100 inhabitants and 
they serve a useful purpose. It is only a few years ago when 
in these same villages currency was sent in by express every fall 
to pay for the grain hauled in to the different elevators. Now 
a draft or check is sent out instead of currency, and it is de- 
posited in one of the small banks, where it is checked out to 
farmers in payment for the grain which they sell, and I am in- 
clined to think they prefer to receive their pay that way, and 
it takes a big load off that arm of the Government which is 
charged with the duty of supplying currency sufficient to meet 
the requirements of business. I recall very distinctly the 
first grain I sold in North Dakota 23 years ago, in a small 
village, but it was about as big then as now. There was then 
no State bank, and I had to go to a storekeeper who did all the 
“paying off” for the elevators. He paid me $589 in silver, 
which he delivered in one of the canvas money sacks in which it 
had been expressed. I had never seen so much real money in one 
package before. It seemed as though I was carrying away 
enough money in that bag to buy up a township, and 1 was 
mighty uneasy until I got over to the next town and had it 
safely deposited in a bank. I was afraid I would be robbed. 
[Laughter.] My trouble now is not of that kind, but rather to 
get a check for the grain grown on my land big enough to pay 
the labor, store, and other bills. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, section 29, I think, has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fress] has been reported, the Clerk advises the 
Chair. : 

Mr. MANN. Let it be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 12, after the word “ repealed,” 
and add the following: 3 

“Provided, That nothing in this act shall be considered to repeal the 
parity provision of the act of March 14, 1900, ‘An act to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and 
for other purposes.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. GLASS. 
ing substitute. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee offers the following substi- 
tute for the amendment just reported, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ repealed,” in line 12, page 50, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be considered to 
repeal the parity provision or provisions contained in an act approved 
March 14, 1900, entitled ‘An act to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes.’ ” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GiAss]. 

“Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to accept this 
substitute, because I see it has changed some words that make 
a better statement of the amendment than the one I made 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will be- 
come the original amendment. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment, and ask leave to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the progress of legislation is al- 
ways interesting. For many years there has been discussion in 
the country as to the advisability and need of reforming the 
banking and currency legislation. All of us who have served 
long in the House remember the difficulties which confronted 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency for 
many Congresses past, where it seemed impossible for the mem- 
bers of the committee to agree among themselves or with any- 
one else. 

Finally there was passed the bill creating a National Mone- 
tary Commission. I believe there never has been any commis- 
sion created by any Government at any time that acquired more 
information for the benefit of a people at large than did the 
National Monetary Commission. They presented a unanimous 
report, advising what has been frequently referred to in debate 
as the Aldrich bill, which contained many things of value and 
some which were objectionable. 

The present legislation, which will soon be passed in this 
House and in some form probably soon become a law, is the 
outgrowth of the statesmanship which projected the National 
Monetary Commission and gathered for the benefit of us all 
the information in the report by that commission. The present 
bill is largely founded upon the report of the commission. It 
contains many provisions identical, undoubtedly of value; it 
leaves out some objectionable provisions which were in the Al- 
drich bill, and inserts some otkers of value and some others 
which I think are objectionable. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, there have been a great many references 
in this debate to the existing money laws and banking laws. 
Apparently. no one has taken the trouble to defend the existing 
laws of the United States relating to banking and currency, and 
it is not my purpose now to detain the committee for that argu- 
ment. But possibly it is just as well for us to remember that 
under these laws that are in existence we have attained a mar- 
vel of prosperity. I have gathered together a few figures which 
I think will be entertaining as well as instructive to us now, as 
we are passing tariff and currency legislation. 

The imports into this country for the last fiscal year amounted 
to $1,813,600,000, the exports amounted to $2,465,000,000, a 
total of foreign commerce in the one year of $4,278,000,000, with 
a balance of trade in our favor of over $652,000,000. [Applause.] 


strike out the period 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, the committee offers the follow- 
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Even in my short service in this House the growth of our 
commerce has been beyond conception, and while we do not 
have accurate annual reports of our domestic commerce, we 
all know that the domestic commerce exceeds the foreign com- 
merce from eight to ten fold. And when we remember that 
under existing laws this growth has been such as it is, we can 
only hope that it will not be injured by the legislation that we 
enact here to-day. 

The exports of manufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing during the last fiscal year were $408,000,000. The manu- 
factures exported, ready for consumption, were $778,000,000, 
not including foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, which 
amounted to $320,000,000; a total of exports of manufactured 
products amounting to over $1,506,000,000. 

In 1903, ten years ago, our total domestic exports amounted 
to $1,392,000,000, and last year they amounted to over 
$2,400,000,000—an increase in 10 years in our exports under ex- 
isting laws of more than $1,000,000,000. 

We exported to Europe in 1904, $269,000,000 worth of do- 
mestic manufactures; in 1912 we exported to Europe $432,000.000 
worth. We exported to other countries in North America in 
1904, $129,000,000 worth; in 1912, $325,000,000 worth, an in- 
crease of 150 per cent. 

We exported to South America of domestic manufactures in 
1904, $41,000,000; in 1912, $115,000,000, an increase of 180 per 
cent. 

We exported to all countries of domestic manufactures, not 
including foodstuffs, in 1904, $523,000,000; in 1912, $1,020,000,000. 

This is a marvelous growth. I do not attribute it all to exist- 
ing legislation; but it has come during existing legislation, 
owing to the marvelous ingenuity, intelligence, and activity of 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

In 1903 we exported to Europe of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise $1,029,000,000; in 1913, $1,479,000,000, an increase of 
43 per cent. To other countries in North America in 1903 we 
exported $215,000,000; in 1913, $617,000,000, an increase of 186 
per cent. To South America we exported in 1903, $41,000,000; 
in 1913, $146,000,000, an increase of 255 per cent. 

I will not detain the committee with complete figures, which I 
shall insert in the Recorp. 

We are told sometimes how much wiser the laws of other 
countries are than ours, and how much easier it is to increase 
the commerce of foreign countries under their laws than it is 
for us to increase our commerce under our laws. 

In the year 1900 the United Kingdom—Great Britain, and so 
forth—exported of domestic manufactures $1,111,000,000; in 
1912, $1,875,000,000; a remarkable showing, an increase of 68 
per cent. 

From Germany in 1900 there were exported of domestic 
manufactures $710,000,000; in 1911, $1,329,000,000, an increase 
of 87 per cent. 

From France in 1900 there were exported $435,000,000 of 
domestic manufactures; in 1912, $744,000,000, an increase of 
71 per cent. 

From the United States there were exported in 1900 of 
domestic manufactures $485,000,000; and in 1912, $1,020,000,000, 
an increase of 110 per cent. [Applause.] And while Great 
Britain was increasing her exports of domestic manufactures 68 
per cent, and France hers 71 per cent, and Germany hers 87 per 
cent, the United States of America, under the laws in force, was 
increasing her domestic exports 110 per cent. [Applause.] If 
you do as well with your legislation, we congratulate you and the 
country. I only hope you will succeed, because you come after 
legislation enacted by the Republican Party which has proven 
itself by its results, the greatest results that have ever come 
from any legislation, at any time, in any country, in the history 
of the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In connection with my remarks I insert the following 
statistics: 

TABLE No. 1,—Imports and exports of merchandise, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913. 


[These figures will appear in the Monthly Summary of 


Commerce and 
Finance for June, 1913.] 








IMPORTS, 
OE se ih erecta eee ote $987, 569, 162 
PRUGIAIE® Seta ct SS. en see 825, 484, 072 
OE MUN a a ct iets eat tekatotgnd din de $1, 813, 053, 134 
Excess of free over dutiable, $162,085,090. 
EXPORTS, 
PORCUE: 6~ Senha caked ments $37, 377, 791 
OI, aks cists ein cps lee les ih 2, 428, 506, 358 


Total exports 2, 465, 884, 149 





4, 278, 937, 283 








Grand total imports and exports_____--------- 
Excess of exports over imports, $652,831,015. 





1913. 


TABLE No. 2.—Ezports of manufactures, fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 
[These figures will appear in the Monthly Summary of Commerce and 

Finance for June, 1913.] 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 


$408, 992, 111 
Manufactures ready for consumption 


778, 008, 349 


1, 187, 000, 460 
320, 401, 482 


Total, 3 groups 1, 507, 401, 942 
TaBLE No. 3.—Ezports of merchandise from the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903 and 1913, grouped according to 
uses and degrees of manufacture, showing increases by amounts and 
percentage. 

[The figures for 1903 are from _a table on p. 37, Annual Review of 
the Foreign Commerce of the United States, reproduced from the An- 
nual Report on Commerce and Navigation, 1912. The figures for 1913 
will appear in the Monthly Summary of Commerce for June, 1913.] 

DOMESTIC. 


EEE 


Total, 2 groups 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 


Per 
Exports. 1903 1913 = 
crease. 
Foodstuffs in crude condi- | 
tion and food animals...... | $185, 308,064 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured 323,244,251 | 
Crude materials for use ia 
manufacturing 408, 679, 699 | 
Manufactures for further use | 
in manufacturing 140, 415, 620 
Manufactures ready for con- 


$181, 693, 263 
320, 401, 482 
730, 963, 704 
408, 992, 111 


778, 008, 349 
8, 447, 449 


1$3, 614, 801 

12, $42, 769 
322, 284, 005 | 
268, 576, 491 | 


450, 525, 592 

1, 346, 538 | 

1, 392, 231, 302 | 2, 428, 506, 358 1,036, 275, 056 | 
! 


sumption 327, 482, 757 
Miscellaneous 7,100,911 





Total domestic exports. 


1 Decrease. 
TaBLe 3 A.—Foodstuffs. 
For the three years 1892, 1897, and 1898, when the billion mark in 


exports was reached, exports of foodstuffs in crude condition and food 
animals, and foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, were as follows: 


Per cent 


Value. of total. 


50.50 
40. 37 
48.75 


Seeseocces _ $512, 894, 391 


416, 472, 744 





In 1912 the exports of these items amounted to $418,737,763, or 19.29 
per cent of the total. 

In 1913 they were $502,094,745, or 21.47 per cent of the total. 
. (Annual Review of the Foreign Commerce of the United States, for 
1912. p. 37, for figures prior to 1913; those for 1913 are from advance 
sheets, monthly summary for June, 1913.) 


‘TABLE No. 4.—Ezports of domestic manufactures from the United States, 
by grand divisions, during the fiscal years 1904 and 1912. 

[These figures are from tables published in the Annual Review of the 
Commerce of the United States, p. 30, reproduced from the Annual 
Report on Commerce and Navigation, 1912, and compared and re- 
viewed from Miscellaneous Series No, 11, Department of Commerce, 
1913, p. 8.] 

Notre.—The figures for 1913 are not yet available. 

| Percent 
of in- 
crease. 


1904 1912 








| } 
| .269,959,298 | $432, 528, 046 60 
North America | 129,652,742 325, 679, 884 
South America 41,153, 793 115, 393, 527 
Dead ceraces ea 40, 332, 284 66, 566, 462 
f ‘ 28, 516, 237 62, 461, 746 
13, 997, 106 17, 788, 022 


523, 611, 460 1,020, 417,687 | 
| | | 


Europe 


TasLte No. 5.—Ezports of domestic and foreign merchandise, b 
divisions to which exported, during the fiscal years ending 
19963 and 1913. 

[The figures for 1903 are from a table on p. 33, Annual Review of 
the Foreign Commerce of the United States, reproduced from the 
Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation, 1912. The figures for 
1913 will appear in the Monthly Summary of Commerce for June, 
1913.] 


grand 
une 30, 


Per 


cent of 
Increase. in 


$1, 479, 076, 009 
215, 482, 769 | 
41, 137,872 
58,359, 016 | 
37, 468, 512 | 
38, 436, 853 | 


Europe $1, 029, 256, 657 
eorte: Awmieswes............2. | 
So | 


$449, 819, 352 
617,411,765 | 401,928, 996 
146,147,993 | 105,101,121 
115,056, 620 56, 697, 604 
79, 102, 845 41, 634,333 
29,088,917 | 19,347,936 


1,420, 141,679 | 2, 465, 884, 149 | 1,045, 742,470 
i 


1 Decrease. 
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TABLE No. 6.—Ezports of principal articles of domestic production dur- 
ing the fiscai years ending June 30, 1903 and 1913. 


[The figures for 1903 are from a table on pp. 28 and 29, Annual Review 
of the Foreign Commerce of the United States, reproduced from the 
Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation. 1912, and from the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. The figures for 1913 will appear in the Monthly 
Summary of Commerce for June, 1913.] 


Articles. 1903 


Agricultural implements. .. 

Brass and manufactures of. 

Cars, carriages, etc 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines 
Copper, manufactures of. 

Cotton, manufactures of 

Electrical apparatus and instruments..................... 
Explosives 

Fibers, manufactures of 

India rubber, manufactures of 

Iron and steel, manufactures of. 
Leather and manufactures of. . . 


$21 , 006, 622 
2,000, 432 


Oils, mineral, refined 
Paper and manufactures of: 
Books, maps, ete 
All other 
Paraffin and paraffin wax 
Photographic materials. . 
Silk, manufactures of. . 


TABLE NO. 7.—Exzports of certain principal articles of domestic produc- 
tion during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1903 and 1913, being an 
extension of Table No. 5 to certain articles in detail where the figures 
for 1913 are available. 


[Will appear in the Monthly Summary of Commerce for June, 1913.] 


Articles. 1903 


1913 





Cars, carriages, etc.: | 
Automobiles and parts of $1, 207,065 $31, 253, 533 
Cars, passenger and freight, and parts of: | 
For steam railways | 
For other railways | 
Chemicals, drugs, etc.: } 
Medicines, patent or proprietary | 3,407,695 
Tron and steel, manufactures of: | 
Pig iron 
Billets, ingots, and blooms of steel 
Rails for railways, steel 
—- and plates: 


2,687,303 | 9,745,138 
915,273 | 5,633,668 
7,110, 493 


362,068 | 4,141,210 
68,064 | 5,335,028 
710,886 | 13,429,311 


191,332 | 

734, 151 

66,010 | 
1,963,797 
1,002, 410 | 
1,475,199 | 
2,826, 111 


9,374,410 
14; 608,062 
5,767,043 
16, 054, 788 
3,971,872 


Tin plates, terneplates, and tagger’s tin 
Structural iron and steel 


ae aa ae ae 

Metal-working machinery 

Printing presses, and parts of 

Pumps and pumping machinery... . 

Sewing machines, and parts of 5, 

Typewriting machines, and parts of.................... 3, 968 

I rd cic adanentcedaccadenticdecdess 5, 431, 
Leather, and manufactures of: 

Sole leather .---! 6,920, 467 | 

Boots and shoes 6, 665,017 


4, 023, 650 
| 11,573, 746 

11, 532,364 
| 16, 761,549 


8, 804, 955 
18,196,135 


4, 817, 205 
8,014, 322 | 


17,359, 145 

__ Turpentine, spirits of 8, 794, 656 

Oil, mineral: 
Illuminating 
Lubricating, etc 


Wood, boards, planks, and deals 


| 47,078,931 | 
12, 052, 927 
20, 965, 328 


66, 189, 265 
29, 574,410 
| 61,975,919 


TABLE No. 8.—Ezports of domestic manufactures from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and France in 1900 and 1912, 
of the latest available date, exclusive of foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured. 


{The figures for foreign countries are for calendar years; those for the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, and are from a table 
on page 16, Miscellaneous Series No. 11, Department of Commerce, 
“American manufactures in foreign markets,” published in 1913.] 


| 

Per cent 
lof increase 
| 


1900 


} | 

| $1, 111,000,000 | $1,875, 000,000 68. 

} 710, 000, 000 (4) | 87. 
485, 022, 156 | 2 1,020,417, 687 | 110. 
435,000,000 | 744,000, 000 | 71. 


United Kingdom 
Germany 
oe States 


1 Not available. Germany, 1911, $1,329,000,000. 
2 United States, 1913, $1,187,000,460, Monthly Summary Commerce, June, 1913. 


TABLE No. 9.—Growth of domestic exports of all kinds in 15 years and 
growth of manufactured exports in 16 years. 

The first year that our total exports exceeded a billion dollars was in 
1892, when total domestic exports were $1,015,732,011; and again in 
1897 they were $1,032,007,603; in 1898 they reached $1,210,291,913, 
and have not since been below the billion mark. 
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In 1898 exports of manufactures were 26.81 per cent of the total 
Jomestic exports. 

In 1912 they were $1,020,417,687, or 47.02 per cent of the total 
jomestic exports, which were $2,170,319,828. 

In 1913 they were $1,187,460,000, or 48.90 per cent of the total 
fomestic exports, w hich were $2,428,506,358. 

Therefore manufactured exports are now greater in volume than 
were our domestic exports of all kinds 16 years ago, and our total 
domestic exports of all kinds are now more than double those of 15 
years ago. By “ manufactured exports” is meant the two groups on!y— 


manufactures for further use in manufacturing and manufactures ready 
for consumption. 


(Annual Review of the Foreign Commerce of the United States for 






1912, page 37, for figures prior to 1913; those for 1913 from advance 
sheets, Monthly Summary for June, 1913.) 
TaBLy No. 10. 


[Statement of Secretary Redfield on the balance of trade, published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Apr. 30, 1913, p. 757, concerning im- 
ports and exports of the United States for the month of March and the 
nine months ended March, with the figures for the entire fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, shown in brackets.] 


BALANCE OF TRADE IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 80, 1913. 

Secretary of Commerce William C, Redfield, in commenting to-day 
apon the detailed figures concerning the imports and exports of the 
United States for the month of March and the nine months ended 
March, made the following statement: 

The figures are striking both in their magnitude and in their details. 
The aggregate business inward and outward of the United States with 
Sorcign countries for the nine months was a little in excess of 

3,3500,000,000—an impr ive total, ich if maintained at the same 
note would bring the busin ss for the entire fiscal year well in excess 
of $4, 100,000,000 {$ yo8o]. 

Great Britain is our large st customer, buying from us over $478,- 
000,000 [about $590,000,000] and selling us over $234,000,000 [$2 95,- 
yr the nine months in exces ss of $712,000,000 

















000,000], an aggregate f¢ 
{12 months, $880,000,000], or a total business of nearly $80,000,000 


a month [$75 
buying from us $300,000,000 in 


5,000,000]. 
Canada is our second best customer, 
equal to nearly $1,300,000 
that. 


nine months [$397,000,000 in 12 months], 
every working day. A pretty fair customer, 
Then Germany comes third, buying $268,000,000 from _us in nine 
and selling us $146,000,000 
fair customer, too—buys over 








months [$329,000.000 in 12 months] 
[$189.000,000]. She is a _ pretty 
$1,000,000 a day. 

And fourth comes France, to whom we sold $120,000,000 [$142,- 
000,000] and from whom we bought $112,000,090 [$137,000,000]. 

It is when we come to look at the details of our foreign commerce, 
by what are called great groups, that we get at the most striking facts. 
If, for example, one is told that our exports fell off in March as com- 
pared with the same month a year ago by about $18,000,000, so that 
we only sold $187,000,000 abroad in March, that. might not seem a 
favorable condition. But when one. looks a little closer he finds that 
the falling off was almost wholly in the sales of crude materials for 
use in manufacturing, and that, so far from a loss, there was an ab- 
solute gain in the important items of manufactures, which in the two 
important classes of manufactures for further use in manufacturing 
and in manufactures ready for consumption actually increased in the 
month of March by about $13,000,000. So that our manufacturers 
held their grip upon the foreign markets of the world more strongly in 
March than they did a year ago. 

The figures for the entire 9 [12] months are such as to give just 
pride to every thoughtful American to whose notice they come. Out 
of the total transactions of $3,300,000,000 [$4,300,000, 000] there is 
a balance in our favor of a little over $500,000,000 [$650,000,000]. 
Doing pretty well, that. 3ut a few comparisons with 1912 make it 
look even better. For example, our sales of manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing increased over $50,000,000 [$61,000,000], and 
our sales of manufactures ready for use “increased over the same period 
last year $88,500,000 [$106,000,000], an increase in these two lines of 
manufactured goods alone of over $144,500,000 [$167,000,000] as com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 

This does not look like weakness in 
when one looks at the table of percenta 
and finds that the three groups, 
all kinds, constitute 


competing power, especially 
ges published with the others 
which include manufactured goods of 
59.5 per cent of our total exports [62.07]. 


[Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 
Mr. WITHERSPOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my 


humble but emphatic protest against this goldbug amendment 
which a pretended Democratic committee has substituted for 
one offered on the Republican side. [Applause.] 

We have had the goldbug standard for many years, and we 
have given it a fair test. We have a system of finances based 
on the gold standard, and we know from such experience, filled 
with disasters, darkened by panics, disturbed by strikes, and 
cursed by fabulous wealth on the one hand and widespread and 
ext™eme poverty on the other, the calamitous and intolerable 
effects of that system. Its legitimate and inevitable fruit is 
the existence of a Money Trust, by which less than a.dozen men 
control the money and credit of the country, and before ,which 
every industry of the land bows in servile submission. ‘The 
great bankers who compose this trust admit that it is a menace 
to the country. Under the baleful influence of the gold standard 
we have watched the ominous growth of this trust with its mul- 
titude of resultant evils, while the rich have grown richer and 
the poor poorer. 

These evils have become so numerous and intolerable that 
the bankers themselves have joined all other clusses of our 
people in demanding a radical change in our currency laws. 
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The very bill before the House is a recognition of the intol- 
erable evils resulting from our gold-standard system of finances 
and is an effort to provide a remedy. It is strange, indeed, that 
a bill purporting to remedy the evils of a gold-standard system 
of finances should be based, as this is, on that same pernicious 
principle, but the principle of the bill is so covertly concealed 
that few have discovered it, and certainly it contains no express 
recognition or approbation of the Republican doctrine on which 
it is founded. It passed through the Democratic caucus with 
little discussion of its goldbug heresy, which elicited no express 
commendation in this council of Democrats. Nor did the prin- 
ciple of the bill find any approval in the debate which has con- 
tinued for 10 days in the House until the closing paragraphs of 
the bill were reached and the last day of the discussion had 
come. But to-day Democrats have listened with wonder at the 
contest between the leading Democratic members of the commit- 
tee, who brought the bill into the House, on the one side, and 
the Republicans on the other, vying with one another as to who 
were the most devoted advocates of the gold standard, and mak- 
ing it wholly uncertain who were the worst goldbugs in the de- 
bate. And when the next to the last paragraph of the bill was 
reached a leading Member of the Republican side offered an 
amendment which was an express recognition of the gold stand- 
ard fastened upon the ceuntry in the act of 1900, and in his 
argument in support of the amendment he proposed, in sub- 
stance, to the Democratic members of the committee in charge 
of the bill that if they would accept his amendment and thereby 
acknowledge that the time-honored position of the Democratic 
Party on the money question was wrong and that the Repub- 
lican position, inspired and dictated by those who now form 
the Money Trust, had always been right, he would vote for the 
bill, and if they should not accept his amendment be would 
vote against the bill. This humiliating proposition for the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House to barter its principle for one paltry 
Republican vote was answered by a substitute offered by the 
Democratic members of the committee and was accepted by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who said it was better than 
his own, and this substitute now presents the pitiable confession 
of Democratic error and Republican triumph. 

The substitute, Mr. Chairman, seems to have accomplished 
its purpose. It has at least purchased one Republican vote, 
and it may buy others. But if it does not buy but one, I want 
to give notice now that the bill will lose just as many votes as 
it gains, for I will never vote for a bill that has upon it an 
amendment which I regard as a useless, inexcusable, and wanton 
insult to four-fifths of the Democrats of the Nation. [Applause.] 

The gold standard, Mr. Chairman, is, in my judgment, the 
product of: selfishness, avarice, and greed upon the part of those 
who originated, propagated, and disseminated it and ignorance 
and stupidity on the part of those who accepted it. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

I for one will never vote for it, because, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to tell you a thing you may not know—I am an honest 
man. [Applause.] 

This amendment is useless. It accomplishes no purpose and 
was manifestly put up here to gratify Republican delusion on 
the gold-standard question, and I will simply not vote for it. 
I will not only not vote for the substitute, but I will vote against 
the bill itself if this infamous provision is tacked on to it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I had made up my mind to vote for this 
bill, notwithstanding its many glaring defects. I regard the 
bill as based on wrong principles. It is utterly contrary to all 
my ideas of finance and currency. Its prime purpose, like that 
of our present system of finances, is to aot the use of money 
as a medium of exchange, So far as the law can accomplish that 
senseless object, by requiring the banks to collect, monopolize, 
and lock up in their vaults as much money as possible, in order 
to create in them high credits which they can loan to the people 
as a substitute for money at rates of interest sufficiently high 
to compensate them not only for the loan but also for the idle 
cash they have stored away, and thus carry out to its logical 
conclusion the principle of the gold standard heresy. 

It requires the banks to bundle up half of their cash money 
and send it to the regional reserve bank in a distant city, thus 
removing at one fell stroke the supply of actual money in every 
community in the country, and for this radical and violent 
revolution in financial conditions in every community in the 
country it offers as a compensation the privilege to local banks 
of rediscounting their paper at these regional banks at rates 
to be fixed by the Federal reserve board. The amount of the 
discounts will, of course, be added by the local banks to the 
interest which they will charge the people for the new currency 
notes to be loaned them, 

The bill gives the Federal reserve board full power to ex- 
clude any class of paper as the basis of the proposed currency, 
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and this autocratic power could not be limited by amendment. 
If the members of the Federal reserve board have the same 
views as the framers of the bill and its friends have expressed, 
then no farmers’ notes, though secured by warehouse receipts 
for the products of their toil, will be accepted as the basis of 
the proposed currency and will result in the usual discrimina- 
tion against agriculture. 

The bill contains a provision for the refunding of United 
States bonds at a higher rate of interest, which has been cal- 
culated to exceed $100,000,000, a vast amount for the taxpayers 
of the country to pay its bondholders more than they are now 
entitled to. 

The bill denies the country banks the right to make a reason- 
able charge for the collection of checks and drafts and therefore 
makes them the servants without compensation of the big 
merchants in the large cities. 

The bill is not in reality a law, but a sort of proposition to 
the banks that it will become a law if they will accept it. If the 
bill confers upon the banks such favors as to induce them to 
accept it, then it will go into effect, but if they refuse to accept 
the scheme it can not possibly have any force, and the Demo- 
cratic Party will become the laughing stock of the country. 

These objections to the bill all result from the gold standard 
fallacy on which it is founded, and I do not believe that any 
other bill could be drawn on the same wrong basis which would 
not also be filled with as many and as great evils as this one. 

But there are four features of the bill that effect a vast im- 
provement upon what we have now: 

First. It will to a great extent wrest the control of the money 
and credit of the country from the hands of the Money Trust 
and transfer it to a board, appointed by the President, and 
composed of the servants of the people. 

Second. It will prevent the banks all over the country from 
sending to New York, as they are now compelled to do by law, 
about three-quarters of a billion of dollars, to be devoted and 
consecrated to the purpose of speculation and gambling on the 
stock exchange, and compel this vast amount of money to be 
used for the legitimate purpose of trade and banking. 

Third. It will take from the vaults of the Federal Treasury 
about $250,000,000, which is now idle and useless, and deposit it 
in the Federal reserve banks, which can put it to the uses of 
business. ; 

Fourth, It provides for a currency which can be expanded in 
times of money stringency and will be the means of preventing 
the periodical panics which have marked the history of the 
present financial system. 

Whether these advantages of the scheme of currency pro- 
posed in the bill outweigh the objections to it has presented a 
question of some difficulty. And while my heart has clung to 
the good of the bill and my conscience has rebelled against its 
evils, a comparison of its defects together with the intolerable 
conditions now existing on the one hand and the benefits which 
the bill promises on the other made my judgment waver, and 
my decision uncertain. But in view of the determination of 
the Democratic caucus and my obligations to abide by its deci- 
sion, I felt that it was my duty to vote for it and intended to 
do so. But if this provision embodied in the substitute, which 
asserts that the gold-standard law shall not be repealed, is 
added to the bill, it will no longer be the bill which the caucus 
bound every Member to support, but it will then be a bill so 
formed as to suit the gold standard members of the committee 
and the Republican side of the House. With this Republican 
doctrine injected into the bill without authority from either the 
Democratic caucus or platform, it ceases to be a Democratic 
measure and becomes the expression of the alliance formed 
between the gold standard members of the committee and the 
Republican Party. Therefore, fidelity to the caucus, as well as 
to my own judgment and conscience, impels me to vote against 
the bill, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] and 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL], who have wasted 
so much energy in describing the caucus chains of Democrats, 
can no longer say that the shackles of the caucus are on my 
wrists, for I burst them asunder now and give notice that I will 
not support any such bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if it were not for the fact that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] in offering this 
amendment said it was a committee amendment I possibly 
might not have taken up your time; but I for one challenge the 
right of the committee to bring in any such amendment. Under 
the rule adopted the committee was permitted to propose such 
amendments as would tend to perfect the phraseology of the 
bill, and nothing more. While I have no practical fault to find 
with my colleagues on the committee—there were six of them 
and one of me, and they outvoted me—yet in justice to myself I 
want to state why I am against this amendment, whieh is the 
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proposition of a Republican, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. I want to say to the Republicans that you have the gold 
standard; you bought it and you paid for it. I can not under- 
stand the credulity and denseness of any man who thinks there 
is one single line in the bill under consideration that has any- 
thing to do with basic money or the money standard of this 
country. Any man who understands the A B C of finance and 
the philosophy of credit knows that the present bill has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the standard of value. As I said this 
afternoon, there is absolutely nothing in the bill that indicates 
an intention upon the part of the Democratic Party to repeal, 
alter, or change the standard of value as fixed by the act of 
1900. I think I showed conclusively this afternoon by reading 
from provisions of existing laws that the national-bank note, 
the child of the Republican Party, is redeemable in lawful 
money, not in gold or lawful money, as the pending bill provides. 
The Aldrich bill, which was not only indorsed by the Repub- 
licans, but by every banker in this country, provides that the 
notes issued under that bill should be redeemable in lawful 
money, and not in gold or lawful money, as provided by the 
pending act. The Republican act of 1908, known as the Vree- 
land Currency Act, provided that the notes issued under that 
act should be redeemable in lawful money, and not in gold or 
lawful money, as the pending bill provides. So, Mr. Chairman, 
I contend that there is absolutely nothing in the pending act 
that justifies the pending amendment, which does nothing more 
than raise an issue not raised by the bill. 

I say in all kindness to those who propose this amendment, 
and without meaning any offense to anyone, that there is « 
deep-seated conviction in my mind that somebody is playing 
politics and trying to see if he can not humiliate Democrats into 
voting for something that is useless and that is purely an ab- 
stract indorsement of the gold standard. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I must decline to 
yield. If it is any satisfaction to the Republicans to have this 
useless amendment tacked on, which indorses the gold standard, 
and thereby humiliates those Democrats who opposed the gold 
standard when that issue was up, then that satisfaction is 
theirs. If it is any satisfaction to those Democrats who believe 
in the gold standard to pnt this amendment on this bill, and 
thereby humiliate their brethren who did not agree with them 
in other days, then you have that satisfaction. It occurs to 
me that it is absolutely useless and nothing more than child’s 
play to raise this old issue when the pending bill does not. 
involve the standard of value in this countrv; .and it is childish 
and weak for Democrats, scared to death, to back off and let 
Republicans humiliate them by putting an abstract indorsement 
of the gold standard on their Democratic bill. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will content myself to vote against the 
amendment because I think it is unnecessary, and not because 
I care to repeal the act of 1900, which question is not before 
me now. While I am not authorized to speak for Mr. Wilson, 
I understand he wants this amendment placed in the bill. Mr. 
Bryan tells me that he does not object to this amendment. I 
presume that in view of these facts you will adopt the amend- 
ment, but you will do it without my vote. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not, on account of the adoption of this amendment, 
vote against the bill, as some gentlemen say they will. I ama 
Democrat, and I believe in the rule of the majority. I believe 
it is necessary for Democrats to get together and settle their 
differences, and my observations have been that when the 
Democratic Party, as a party, considers any question and comes 
to a definite conclusion upon it, that subsequent events justify 
the judgment of the party and prove that it was wise and ex- 
pedient for those who differed from their fellow Democrats to 
acquiesce in the judgment of the majority. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired? 

Mr. WINGO. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me there for a 
question? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am curious about this. It seems that 
both President Wilson and Mr. Bryan are agreed upon this, 
and that the Committee on Banking and Currency, with the 
exception of the gentleman from Arkansas, has reported in 
favor of this amendment. To whom does the gentleman think 
he is bound in this instance—to the caucus or to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to yield for a 
question of that kind. I am not worried about that question. 
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I am not bound to anybody except my own judgment, and my 
judgment is that it would be too presumptuous for a young man 
like myself to put his judgment against the judgment of his 
party. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am surprised 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 
gentleman says he is troubled, and he ought to be troubled. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, I did not. I think the gentleman is 
troubled. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to call the gentleman 
from Kansas to order. The gentleman from Arkansas has re- 
fused to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The 


The gentleman from Kansas will be in 
order. The gentleman from Arkansas declines to yield. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, to my good 
friend frem Kansas, that there is more in this bill than has ever 
been dreamed ef in his philosophy. Mr. Chairman, I will pro- 
ceed and get through, because I do not care to detain the com- 
mittee further. I repeat, I think this amendment is useless, 
but I shall not vote against the bill if you adopt the amendment. 
I recognize that all legislation is effected by compromise, and I 
have very little respect for the practical ability of any man who 
stands back and says because_he ean not get just what he wants 
that he will not take anything. [Applause.] It is necessary 
for us to look at this question from a practical standpoint. 
There are a great many things in the bill that I do not like. 
There are a great many things that I wanted put in the bill that 
I could not get adopted. I succeeded in eliminating a good 
many things, and had a good many things put in, and notwith- 
standing the defects, there is no question in my mind that the 
pending bill is so much better than the existing law that I 
would be derelict in my duty if I did not vote for it, and for 
that reason I shall give it my vote, feeling that I am doing my 
duty and bound by nothing more than my conscience and my 
conception of my duty to my party and to the country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, getting back to the pending amendment. 
I think that Mr. Bryan agreeing to this amendment ought to 
forever and eternally close the mouths of those who have ‘been 
accusing Mr. Bryan of making a covert and underhanded attack 
upon the gold standard. By agreeing to this amendment he has 
called your hand, and if the amendment is adopted you Re- 
publicans have the grounds of your opposition to this bill cut 
from under you. This was the only excuse you had for oppos- 
ing the bill, for the Democrats accepted every reasonable amend- 
ment that you offered, so you must walk up and vote for the 
bili. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. The adoption of this amendment should allay 
your fears and demonstrate that the Democrats have no desire 
to raise an old issue or interfere with the act of 1900. Now, 
come on and vote for the bill and get in line for the prosperity 
that is coming under a Democratic administration, which you 
will enjoy the same as we. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
conclude debate on this paragraph and all amendments and let 
us vote on it and go home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment and paragraph be 
closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I shall object 
unless I get an opportunity to speak. I have waited here, and 
I have spoken to the gentleman from Virginia. It occurs to me 
that the gentleman who has been so courteous to others should 

e courteous to me. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection to the gentleman speaking. 
I did not know 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I object. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Does the gentleman move to strike out 
the last word? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Yes; the last three of them. I 
want to say to the committee and the gentlemen on this side 
of the House that it occurs to me in all fairness they should 
not submit to us an amendment of this character with a view 
of satisfying their opinions, to which they held 16 years 
ago. A practical gold standard has been adopted in this coun- 
try. It was adopted by the Republican Party. Some men in 
this House on this side were for it. They ought not to ask us 
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to come in merely to ratify that view so they can say, “You 
had to come to our view, although we were but a handful,” so 
they may claim to be the real Democrats at that period of time, 
It is unfair for the committee to make a vital change of this 
character after the caucus has spoken, and then say that is 
the Democratic caucus. I want, however, to speak of this 
proposition. This section 29 says: 

That all provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by any of 
the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

I submit to any lawyer in this House that that is an unneces- 
sary section. Subsequent legislation repeals former legislation 
when in conflict therewith, and it makes no difference whether 
you have a repealing clause or not; it adds no more to the 
section; has no different effect than if you struck it out. Now, 
it ought to satisfy our Republican friends if we strike out 
section 29 entirely. Certainly Democrats and Republicans who 
hugged this to their consciences so dearly 16 years ago ought to 
want to hold to it as their previous right of discovery and not 
force us to vote for a reenactment of it. 

Now, I will admit the putting of that clause in does not 
affect the law; it will not change it a particle, any more than 
the striking out of this section will change anything in the law. 
All it does do is that you force us to come to your view of 
a thing that you really have been ashamed of for 16 years, 
and you eall yourselves Democrats. Now, I say in all candor, 
in view of the fact that the Democratic caucus passed upon this 
bill, in view of the fact it has no effect, so far as law is con- 
cerned, you either ought to drop that amendment and not at- 
tempt to adopt it, or strike out section 29 entirely and settle 
the proposition. 

While it does not affect the law, it does affect the politics 
in the South and West, and Democrats on this side ought not 
to want to drive from the Democratic Party men who have not 
stood for their views when it is unnecessary to do it and when, 
as a matter of truth, that issue ought not to be raised again. 
It is raised by gentlemen on that side and gentlemen goldbugs 
on this side holding the same view that they did 16 years ago 
and are trying to hug some delusion that other Democrats are 
forced to come to their view. But mark what I tell you, the 
rank and file of the Democrats of the South and West will not 
follow you who vote that way at the polls next election. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members present to the fact that there has not been 
anybody who has taken the floor on this side of the House at 
any stage of this debate with reference to this question who has 
stated that the proposed amendment changes the meaning of 
this bill in any respect. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? If 
it does not, why do you have us repeat that we are for the gold 
standard? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will answer the gentleman, if he will give 
me the opportunity. In the first place, we do not say anything 
about it. We simply state that we do not repeal a present law, 
and we do it for the very same reason that the committee has 
repeatedly done precisely the same thing in the Democratic 
caucus, because we want to clear up the méaning to the satis- 
faction of everybody, and whether a suggestion came from the 
Republican side of the House or the Democratic side of the 
House this committee, and I believe the Democrats on this side 
of the House, has desired the meaning clear, so that anybody 
can understand it and not have any doubt as to the meaning. 
[Applause.] 

And I wish to call to the gentleman’s attention that in the 
caucus, although it has been contended that there was no need 
of certain language, because the meaning was clear, we re- 
peatedly put in amendments to satisfy certain members of the 
eaucus, so that the meaning might be expressed in such a way 
that they would have no doubt about it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Why not strike out the repeal- 
ing clause altogether? Do you not know it has no different 
effect? All subsequent legislation will only repeal all that is in 
conflict, and your repealing clause does not do any more. 

Mr. PHELAN. I suggest that the gentleman offer an amend- 
ment. I am not taiking about the repealing clause. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Do you think if this resolution had been 
presented to the Democratic caucus and explained the Demo- 
cratic caucus would have adopted it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I absolutely think it would not. 

Mr. PHELAN. I want to say this, in conclusion, that this 
committee is not offering this amendment because it believes it 
changes the bill in any respect. Various members of the com- 
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mittee have taken this floor this afternoon and have stated that 

there was nothing in the bill which is going to repeal the act of 
1900, or that part of it which is the object of this amendment. 
We are simply putting it in to clear up the meaning, and we are 
willing to do that because we think it ought to be done. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] stated that Mr. Bryan had called 
our hand. Mr. Bryan has not called our hand, and Mr. Bryan 
or the Democratic majority in this House does not dare call our 
hand and strike out from the provisions of this bill line 19 on 
page 29, which provides that these notes shall be the obligations 
of the United States Government. Nor do the gentlemen on 
that side of the House or Mr. Bryan dare to call our hand and 
insert the word “gold” unqualifiedly, as it was in the bill in- 
troduced in this House on June 26. [Cries of “ Vote! Vote!”] 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out section 29 and the amendment thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Oklahoma moves as 
a substitute—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray] offer that as a substitute? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] offers a substitute, which the Clerk will report, to strike 
out the section and the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The section has not been adopted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Possibly it would be best to 
vote on that provision and then move to strike out. That would 
be in order of perfecting the section. 

Mr. MANN. This motion is to perfect the text, and that 
comes first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Murray] will be pending. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, while the present bill was being 
considered in the Democratic caucus I took occasion to express 
my views on several features of the bill and had not intended to 
make any remarks in the House on the subject. 

As I can not support the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, referring to the parity of metals, I desire to make 
a few remarks, placing in the Recorp the reason why I shall not 
support the amendment. 

The bill, in my judgment, is a great piece of constructive legis- 
lation, and is a vast improvement over the present currency laws 
of our country. Business men in every section have for years 
realized the necessity for a more elastic currency and have ad- 
vocated new currency laws. The bill béfore the House provides 
an elastic currency to meet the growing demands of commerce 
and contains provisions that, in my judgment, will commend it 
to the people of the United States. 

Under the present laws the money of the country is concentrated 
in the city of New York and controlled by a few bankers, which 
gives them power to manipulate the finances of the country, which 
at times causes disastrous panies. The present bill corrects these 
evils and distributes the money of the country into 12 sections, 
in the regional banks, in lieu of it being massed in New. York. 

The bill prohibits the great New York City banks from lend- 
ing money for the purpose of speculating and gambling in stocks 
in Wall Street, thereby making the money available for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of the country, furnishing a 
medium of exchange for agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial activities instead of gambling in Wail Street. 

The bill permits national banks to loan money on real estate, 
which, under the present law, they are precluded from doing. 
The bill takes away from the national banks the right to issue 
money and restores this function to the Government of the 
United States, where it rightfully belongs, and one of the great- 
est features of the whole measure, to my mind, is the Govern- 

‘ ment control and supervision of our finances. 

Under the present law a few great banks control the money 
of our country, and thus dominate and control business, while 
under this Democratic bill they are shorn of this great power 
and the finances dre under the control of the Federal reserve 
board appointed by the President of the United States, who 
will be the representatives of the American people, who will 
have the interest of all the people at heart and not be influ- 
enced by selfish and mercenary motives. For these reasons 
I heartily approve the bill and shall give it my support. 

The bill as reported from the Democratic caucus had the un- 
qualified approval of our Democratic President who by his cour- 
age and fidelity to the trust reposed in him has won the love, 
confidence, and esteem of all the American people; it was ap- 
proved by Secretary of State Bryan, who for years has been the 
tribune of the people, and was also indorsed by the present Sec- 









retary of the Treasury. The Democratic caucus approved it 
with but nine dissenting votes. No one contended it in any way 
affected the coinage laws of the United States or interfered 
with the parity of money, but at the eleventh hour of its con- 
sideration a Republican Member suggested the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. The Republicans were 
not able to criticize the bill, it was so meritorious a measure, 
but their opposition has been based principally on the ground 
that the bill was prepared by a Democratic caucus. Mr. Chair- 
man, in my judgment the people of the United States do not care 
whether a measure is prepared in a caucus or in the open House, 
but they will judge the party responsible for a measure by the 
measure itself. If a measure prepared in a caucus is in the 
interest of the masses of the people and against all special 
interests, and is for the welfare, peace, and happiness of the 
American people the people will approve and say “ well done,” 
but class legislation if prepared in the open House and passed 
the party responsible will be condemned. The people will judge 
the party by the fruits of the legislation and not the method of 
its preparation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the present bill inter- 
feres with the act of March 14, 1900, entitled “An act to define 
and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund 
the public debt, and for other purposes,” and I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia is not 
germane to this bill and is altogether unnecessary. The bill 
provides that the currency issued by the Government shall be 
redeemable in lawful money of the United States, just as all 
greenbacks of the Government are to-day redeemable in lawful 
money. The Aldrich-Vreeland Act, passed by the Republican 
Party and approved May 30, 1908, provided that notes issued 
thereunder were redeemable in lawful money. No one claimed 
the Aldrich Act repealed the act of March 14, 1900, and no 
man can logically argue that the provision of this bill providing 
for the redemption of notes issued thereunder in lawful money 
repeals said act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Democrat and I participated in the 
Democratic caucus, and I am always willing on questions of 
party policy to be bound by the views of the majority of my associ- 
ates. This great measure was indorsed by a Democratic caucus 
in which I participated, and I feel bound by that caucus; but, 
Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia was not considered in the caucus. The caucus aw- 
thorized the committee to offer minor amendments, but it was 
expressly stated in the caucus that should the committee offer 
amendments to the bill when it was up for consideration in 
the House that the Democratic Members were not bound by 
any caucus rule to support the amendments, but were free to 
vote as their judgment dictated. The caucus does not bind 
me to support this amendment. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Mr. Chairman, believing this amendment is superfluous, 
unnecessary, and not germane to the bill, and being proposed by 
a Republican, and fearing that its adoption might be construed 
by some to be a gratuitous reflection on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of stanch, patriotic, sincere Democrats who for years 
advocated the free coinage of silver, I can not vote for its 
adoption. 

I will not trespass further upon the time of the House. I 
hope the amendment will not be adopted, but; being a Democrat 
and believing this measure is in the interest of the American 
people, I shall support the bill whether the amendment is 
adopted or not, but I desire to enter my protest against the 
adoption of this twelfth-hour amendment, inspired by our 
ancient enemies, the Republican Party, who in my judgment 
will vote solidly for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of a 
great measure like this it seems to me that it is important 
that we keep a proper sense of perspective. Gentlemen seem 
to have been much aroused over the pending amendment. I 
can readily understand how our friends the Republicans, after 
many days of debate and after a futile effort to attack success- 
fully the currency bill, should seek to inject into the debate some 
questions not really germane to the present measure in order 
to create division on our side; but I am unwilling to believe 
that after the Democratic Party has given to the country the 
unusual and splendid exhibition of a Committee on Banking 
and Currency able to agree in favor of affirmative legisla- 
tion that has been so much needed for many years they are now 
to be led into any party quarrel by such a transparent effort 
on the other side. 

There is not a man here but who, if he will read the bill with 
care and away from the heat of political controversy, will 
agree that the amendment proposed does net in the slightest 
degree change the proposed law. 
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We are not to-night passing a bill determining what shall be 
the standard of value in America. That matter has been settled. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, men will have individual views. 
But practical men, living in a practical age, recognize what is 
behind them and deal with what is before them; and the Demo- 
cratic Party, being a party equal to the emergency of condi- 
tions, is dealing with what is before it, and that is a reforma- 
tion of the currency system. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] undertook a rather 
difficult and somewhat lame defense of the existing currency 
law. He read, amid applause, of the great progress that this 
country had made, and we joined with him in rejoicing over 
that progress. But it is a peculiar fact that during all of this 
great progress and at times when there was no reason for the 
checking of it; because of a law that was archaic; because of 
a law that had but one virtue—that of safety as to issues, be- 
cause everybody admits that the issues under the national bank- 
ing law were safe—we were met time and time again with 
panics that stopped that tremendous prosperity; and the pros- 
perity was not because of your currency law, but in spite of it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

This is the only country on earth that I know of where you 
will find that because of a bad law the commercial discount 
rate is higher than the discount rate on speculative transac- 
tions. In every other enlightened country under the sun com- 
mercial discounts bear a lower rate than the discounts grow- 
ing out of speculative transactions; and if this proposed law 
had but one feature in it to warrant its enactment, to take the 
place of the existing law, it is the provision in it that makes 
possible the rediscount of commercial paper and the using over 
and over again of the credit of the country instead of tying 
up money in each commercial transaction. 

We are now at the close of weeks—aye, of years—of arduous 
work on this subject. This bill, like all great measures, will 
necessarily undergo some modification. Here and there a 
change will be made. Probably every man, taking the bill as 
it stands, would like to see some particular thing written into 
it or out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that he may proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I end as I began, by saying 
that in matters of this kind it is well to keep a sense of per- 
spective. It is well not to be wrought up, and not to feel that 
the skies are about to fall because of an amendment that is in 
no sense one of the really material things in the bill. I do not 
believe that either the adoption or the rejection of the amend- 
ment changes the law one iota; but it has this value and this 
yalue only, and that was well stated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], that in enacting law it is well 
always to make the meaning of a section certain beyond even 
the querulous doubts of men. And while I believe there is no 
justification or basis for the criticisms that have been made on 
the other side, yet in the interest of making the intent of the 
law plainly apparent I think the amendment can do no harm, 
and may do some good. 

And now, before taking my seat, I desire as one member of 
ny party to express my profound appreciation of and gratitude 
to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. Giass] [applause] and to the members of 
that committee who have labored with him, for the result of 
their splendid work. In my judgment they have performed an 
act of patriotism and of value to the country that is beyond any 
mere lip praise or measurement; and I glory in the fact that 
as members of my party we found them able and willing to per- 
form the constructive work that other parties had failed to be 
able to perform in the generation that has passed. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I should like two minutes 
from the gentleman from Virginia, to make a short statement. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansis. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Chairman, there seems to be a divided 
allegiance on the Democratic side just at this moment, as be- 
tween the caucus and the authority of the committee, as be- 
tween the caucus and Mr. Bryan and the President. I do not 
think it is a very material thing, but I want to say to the 
Democrats here, as one standing apart, that the Republicans are 
playing politics with you, and that is all there is to it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] This proposition is made with 
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the idea that there will be enough Democrats over there who, 
combining with this side, will be able to put this amendment 
into the bill. Then, when the committee rises and reports the 
bill to the House, the Speaker will ask, “Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment?” 

The separate vote will be demanded, and you Democrats will 
be put on record, for no other reason on earth than to em- 
barrass you. It is a trap, and if you want to walk into it, why 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 104, noes 38. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] moves to strike out the section. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I tried to get the attention of 
the Chair. I do not think it is necessary, but I wish to give 
notice that in the House I shall demand a separate vote on the 
amendment which has just been adopted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Republicans will do that. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, on page 49, line 6, at the end 
of the line, I move to strike out the word “branches” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ branch banks.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow er]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 49, in line 6, strike out the word “ branches,” at the end of 
the line, and insert in lieu thereof the words “ branch banks.” 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up the 
time of the committee unnecessarily 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inqviry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is section 28 open to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 28 has been passed. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to my colleague offering an 
amendment, but I wished to know whether section 28 was open 
to amendment. 

Mr. FOWLER. I did not understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
that section had been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that that section was passed before the House took a recess this 
afternoon, and the amendment is not now in order to that 
section. 

A MeMBer. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 28 for the purpose of offering the amendment 
which I have proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FowLer] 
asks unanimous consent to return to section 28 for the purpose 


The question is on the committee amend- 





of offering the amendment which the Clerk has reported. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, it is immaterial to me 


whether this amendment is adopted or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the section. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read section 30, the last section of the bill, as 
follows: 

Sec. 30. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to various sections of the bill to offer four amendments 
slightly chazging the phraseology. 

Mr. FOWLER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOWLER. If the request of the distinguished chairman 
of this committee is granted, will any rights be lost with refer- 
ence to section 30? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
section 30. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
of section 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman can get the floor for that 
purpose, he will have that right. [Laughter.] 


The gentleman only got consent to return 
I mean the last word of the section under 


Section 30 has not yet been read. The 
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1913. 


The gentleman frem Virginia asks unanimous consent to 
return to various sections of the bill for the purpose of offering 
amendments in the way of changing the phraseology. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Page 18, line 14, after the word “ members,” 
“chosen” and insert the word “ appointed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 4, in the amendment heretofore adopted, strike out the 
word “ chosen’ and insert im lieu thereof the word “ appointed.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman have an amendment to page 
18, line 21, to change the word ‘“‘ chosen” to “ appointed”? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend page 18, line 
21. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 21, strike out the word “chosen” at the end of the 
line, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ appointed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
made in lines 12 and 15, page 20. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman is right, and I offer that amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, lines 12 and 15, strike out the werd “ chosen” and insert 
in lieu thereof the werd “ appointed.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 11, after the word “and” insert the word “ each.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 29, lines 9 and 10, after the amendment heretofore adopted, 
strike out “ rediscount operation” and insert im lieu thereof “ redis- 
count operations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have worked 
long and hard by the side of the distinguished chairman of this 
committee, and with him have studied each and every section 
of this bill, and I expect to vote for it, although some of the pro- 
visions do not come up entirely to what I might desire. I ex- 
pect to vote for it, because I believe it to be the best bill that 
could, under all of the circumstances, be agreed upon by the 
committee and offered to this House. For the purpose of assign- 
ing my reasons for supporting this bill, I desire to be permitted 
to extend my remarks in the Recor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right now. 

Mr. BROWN of West Virginia. The Federal reserve act, as 
I said before, may not be perfect in every detail, but it contains 
the true fundamental principles underlying all modern systems 
of banking. Because of the radical changes made in the pres- 
ent inadequate and obsolete national banking system it has 
been assailed from many quarters by its enemies and ambushed 
occasionally by those who ought to be its friends. It is too 
progressive for some and too conservative for others. Its 
enemies may be divided into five classes and may be described 
as follows: 

First. These who are wedded to the present national banking 
system and desire no change. 

Second. Those who oppose this new system because they are 
:gainst Government control. 

Third. Those who insist that money should be issued by State 
banks or private institutions without Government liability or 
obligation. 

Fourth. Those who want an unlimited issue of greenbacks, 
based upon nothing but the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth. The fifth and last class is composed of those who are 
s0 narrow and partisan that they are opposed to any change, 
however desirable, proposed by the Democratic Party, and main- 
tain that all truth and virtue is found in the Aldrich bill, which 
bill is the only true standard of banking from a Republican 
standpoint. This opposition would rather see the bill fail and 
the people denied its benefits than to see it passed by a Demo- 
eratic Congress. Some of them even go so far as to resent the 
idea of the Democratic Party being able to write and pass a 
constructive banking bill; but while they attack the measure 
and endeavor to point out certain imaginary weaknesses in its 
construction, they offer no remedies, except those advanced by 
the friends of the Aldrich bill. and make a frantie effort to 
have these incorporated in the Glass bill. 

The first and great fundamental change in the new bill is 
removing from the banks the money contre] they have so long 


strike out the word 


The same change ought to be 
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enjoyed and placing it in the hands of the Government, where it 
rightfully and constitutionally belongs. This is a privilege long 
enjoyed by the banks, and, but for their greed and selfishness, 
one that might have remained with them indefinitely. When 
the epidemic of trusts—which for the purpose of stifling all 
competition—swept this country, the opportunity was too allur- 
ing for Wall Street, and the Money Trust was conceived and 
formed. The best banker has always been the one who could 
make the largest dividends for his stockholders. The largest 
dividends for stockhelders means combinations for money and 
credit control, usury, and many questionable if not dishonest 
methods. In their greed for gain these combinations were 
formed by a few masterful minds and the control of the money 
and credits of this country became a subject of barter and sale. 
So glaring were the abuses that the people of this country arose 
in their might, independent of political organizations, and de- 
manded that the right to control their money and credits be 
restored to this Government, where it constitutionally belonged. 
This is sought te be done in this bill. 

The President of the United States for this purpose is given 
the right to appoint a Federal reserve board. This board will 
be invested with wide and almost unlimited authority. The 
power given the President in this bill, it has been argued, is 
fraught with danger. This every careful, thinking man must 
admit, but this power must be lodged somewhere, and we all 
know that it is safer in the hands of any President of these 
United States, I care not to what political party he is allied, 
than it is in the hands of Wall Street. But the President ap- 
points the judges of our higher courts, who hold office for life, 
and no one is apprehensive of this power. Under the proposed 
system, however, the appointees on the Federal reserve board 
must be confirmed by the Senate, and the majority of the 
beard must retire when a new President is elected. In this way 
the people have the power to ratify or reverse the policy of 
any administration at the end of every four years. 

Instead of having the reserve funds of all the banks in the 
United States congested in the central reserve cities, this country 
will be divided into 12 sections and a Federal reserve bank 
established in each. In this way the money that is now piled 
up pyramid high in New York will be returned and kept in the 
Federal reserve bank in the section from whence it came. 

In order to have a citadel of financial strength to be used for 
their own protection, every national bank located within a given 
district shall be required to subscribe to the capital stock of its 
Federal reserve bank, so that no Federal reserve bank can com- 
mence business with less than $5,000,000. Federal reserve 
banks may establish branches within their districts so that 
means of closer intercourse and business communication can 
be established between the member bank and the head of the 
family, so to speak. The Federal reserve bank is the family 
head of the banking system of its region. It is to be controlied 
by nine directors, six of whom are to be elected by the member 
banks, and three of these six shall be fairly representative of 
the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of their 
respective districts, and three to be appointed by the Federal 
reserve board, and the chairman of the Federal reserve board 
is to be known as the Federal reserve agent. In this way the 
control of every Federal reserve bank is left with the stock- 
holding banks. 

Upon ‘their paid-up capital stock the member banks are to 
receive annual dividends of 5 per cent, and after a surplus fund 
of 20 per cent has been provided, 60 per cent of the earnings 
are to be paid to the United States and 40 per cent to the banks. 

Upon conditions similar to those governing the admission of 
national banking associations, State banks and trust companies 
may become members and stockholders in the Federal reserve 
bank, but in becoming members of the Federal reserve bank 
they lose none of the special privileges enjoyed by them as 
State institutions. 

The Federal reserve board has supervision and control of 
Federal reserve banks, and in times of emergency permit or 
require one Federal reserve bank to rediscourit prime paper of 
another Federal reserve bank, in this way relieving any local 
stringency in the money market that may occur in widely 
separated sections of this country. They also supervise and 
regulate the issue and retirement of Federal reserve notes and 
prescribe the form and tenure of said notes. An advisory coun- 
cil, consisting of one representative from each Federal reserve 
bank, is provided, so that the Federal reserve board may be 
advised as to existing financial conditions throughout the dif- 
ferent’ sections of the entire United States. 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank the Federal re- 
serve bank of the district may discount notes and bills of ex- 
change growing out of commercial transactions, thereby encour- 
aging and expressly providing for the discount of notes and bills 
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drawn for agricultural, commercial, or industrial purposes, and 
forbidding the rediscount of notes or bills issued or drawn for 
the purpose of stock gambling; also providing for the redis- 
count of paper secured by staple agricultural products or other 
goods. wares, and mérchandise, the purpose of this being to 
take care of and provide for goods stored in warehouses or in 


process of either importation or exportation. In addition to dis- 
counting paper for member banks, every Federal reserve bank 
has power, under the restrictions and limitations of this bill, 
to do certain general banking business. The purpose of this is 
to enable it to earn its dividends and provide for fixed charges. 

All moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury of 
the United States are to be withdrawn from the favored cities 
and divided as equally as possible among the 12 Federal reserve 
banks, and in this way more than in any other the power of 
Wall Street. will be broken down. 

The Federal reserve board shall, at its discretion, issue Fed- 
eral reserve notes, which shall be the obligations of the United 
States and be redeemable in gold or lawful money on demand 
at the Treasury Department of the United States, in’ Washing- 
ton. Any Federal reserve bank, by depositing collateral se- 
curity as provided for in this bill, may make application at all 
times to the Federal reserve board for and receive money in the 
shape of Federal reserve notes and pay out and disburse the 
same. In this way money can always be had to relieve a money 
stringency or avert a panic. 

A wise and long-needed change is made in the national bank- 
ing laws, whereby national banks are permitted to loan on farm 
lands, thereby relieving the farmer of the necessity of being 
driven to State banks or private individuals for such accommo- 
dation. In this way it opens up to him a new field wherein he 
can borrow money, and the result must be that it will lessen the 
rate of interest he is compelled to pay. It also gives to the 
national banking associations wider and more liberal privileges. 
They have been granted the right to establish savings banks. 
This is a long-felt want and will enable the banks to compete 
with the State banks and at the same time give to the man who 
deposits his savings a better security for this increment of his 
hard-earned toil that he is endeavoring to lay by for a rainy day. 

Another splendid feature of this bill is the fact that it enables 
the banking institutions of this country to establish foreign 
branches and thus take care of the commerce of this Nation in 
other countries, 2 

I have endeavored briefly to point out the advantages of this 
bill over the present system, which has been condemned by all 
political parties, and has been declared even by the bankers 
themselves to be inadequate and insufficient and wholly unequal 
to meet the growing demands of commerce and the enlarged 
business of the present day. By it, banking control is taken 
from Wall Street and placed in the hands of the Government. 

The money piled up in the congested centers has been sent back 
to the districts from whence it came that it may be used there in 
the factory, in the mill, and on the farm to increase the pros- 
perity and wealth of a happy community instead of being applied 
to gambling in the stock markets and grain pits of the large 
money centers. It forever and for all times will prevent the 
money panics by providing a sure and stable currency, which 
can be easily obtained in times of money stringency and retired 
from circulation when its usefulness has passed, thereby giv- 
ing an elasticity to our currency which has so long been needed. 
It has given to commerce a wider scope and secured to the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests of this country 
privileges consistent to their national importance and for the 
want of which they have long been handicapped and retarded. 
This is not a bankers’ bill alone, for in it no class is overlooked. 
The wants of no section have been disregarded. It will carry 
prosperity and happiness into every home wherever thrift and 
economy preside as handmaidens to energy and industry. 

It is not only a wise and useful measure, but it is a patriotic 
one; one in which there is no partisan politics involved; one 
which should meet with the approval of every broad-minded 
and liberal Member of Congress. It is a patriotic measure in- 
tended to benefit the whole country. 

It is a great honor to have worked upon this committee, and 
to much credit can not be given to Chairman Grass for the 
earnest and untiring labor he bestowed upon this bill. 


[Mr. FOWLER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I learned long ago that 
“specch is silver, silence is golden,” and therefore have not 
taken any part in this discussion. [Laughter and applause]. 


During the Democratic caucus I was present and took an active 
part, and I voted at the conclusion of its work and discussion 
of the bill that I would support this great currency measure. 
Some one had the temerity to report in the public press—and 
it was telegraphed throughout the country—that I was opposed 
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to this bill. My object in speaking now is to correct that erro- 
neous impression and state that I intend to vote for this measure 
[applause on the Democratic side], because it places our cur- 
rency system directly under Federal control. This is my main 
reason; the other features of the bill are administrative, and [ 
am willing to place confidence in the officials to whom the ad- 
ministration of the measure is intrusted. 

Members have talked against the greenback, but this much- 
abused system has been honored and respected by the people 
of our land, and, after all is said and done, it is the acceptance 
by the common people of Uncle Sam’s promises on the currency 
question that insures confidence. The common people are not 
easily fooled, and in the long run respond quickly to the needs 
of the Nation. The greenback paid the Civil War soldier and 
it became the means of business transaction when gold and 
silver disappeared at the time when the life of the Nation was 
at stake. It served its purpose because the American people 
accepted it, and they can be depended upon to act promptly and 
wisely whenever an emergency exists. 

Gold mutilated or weighing less by abrasion than the value 
stamped on the coin is not taken for full value, which was 
so fully and lucidly expiained a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Fow rer]. During the Civil War the 
small coin disappeared, and I have seen greenback dollar bills 
cut in halves and used in mercantile transactions and each one- 
half passed current for 50 cents, or one-half of the original 
United States note. 

The American people are always ready to do their share 
toward the public good. For instance, in the panic of 1907 
they stood by the bankers, and when the bankers issued money 
certificates to be used in place of currency, which could not be 
had at the time, the commercial man in every line of activity, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the salaried man, and the 
workingman accepted them in lieu of gold or silver or bank 
notes. Had not the American people stood by the bankers at 
that time the panic would have become universal throughout 
the Nation and we would have had a repetition of the panics 
of 1873 and 1893. Conditions that were true in my home city 
of Omaha during the panic of 1907 were also true throughout 
the producing sections of the country. As comptroller of my 
city, we were paying out an average of $100,000 per month. 
Under the law the daily revenue receipts of the city were depos- 
ited with our banks, because we had faith in them. The Mil- 
lards, the Kountzes, the Murphys, the Yateses, the Caldwells, 
and their associates in the management of their institutions had 
weathered every financial storm. Our banks and our people 
were loyal to each other. When the city warrants were pre- 
sented to them for payment, certificates were accepted and used 
as current money. We knew that the resources of our banks 
were ample and we had faith that under the skillful and honest 
management by their officials they would weather the storm. 

Much has been said about the blessings that other nations 
experience and enjoy under their banking laws. It is so nat- 
ural to think that the other fellow has the best of it. It is an 
old saying that ‘the grass generally looks greener in the next 
pasture.” But England, France, Germany, and other nations 
have had their troubles, and several times violated their strin- 
gent currency laws to avoid financial panics and to help the 
business interests of their countries. But with all the defects 
in our currency laws, this Nation has done pretty well. We 
have developed, by untiring energy, a great and rich country. 
As a people we have become one of the great nations of the 
earth. It is true that we have had natural resources to build 
upon, but it has taken intelligent thought and labor, together 
with the persistent energy and willing hearts of a great people, 
to succeed as we have done. 

This banking measure as a proposed remedy for whatever 
defects that now exist in our banking laws is going to be help- 
ful to the mercantile, manufacturing, and agricultural pur- 
suits of this country. If the regional banks are located along 
the well-defined lines of commercial trade that exist and have 
been built up during the last century, they will no doubt be of 
great benefit. As stated, I believe in the Federal control as 
outlined in this measure, and I have no doubt that whoever 
the Chief Executive may be he will appoint as members of the 
Federal reserve board high-class men, men of ability and expe- 
rience, who will use good common sense and sound business 
judgment in the performance of their duties as contemplated in 
this act. 

Should this currency measure in its practical everyday busi- 
ness experience be found to have some defects, future American 
Congresses have the power to, and no doubt will, enact such 
remedial legislation as the necessities of our commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural activities may demand. Therefore 
I shall vote for this measure which seems to meet the wishes 
of a great majority of the American people. [Applause.] 
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it, together with all matters presented before the board for its 
consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House as amended, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. [Applause.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. T837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes, and had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final pas- 
Sage. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 



















































































‘Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Chairman, the American people under- 
stood and believed that the question of the measure or standard 
of value was not to be disttbed in any way by this bill. The 
question was raised whether or not this bill did disturb it, and 
that injected enough doubt to justify the parity amendment, 
which was offered in the abundance of caution... Had there 
been left even the shadow of a doubt about this matter, the 
good faith of the Committee on Banking and Currency and of the 
Democratic Party would have been questioned... [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
to réturn to section 13, providing for a guardianship over the 
Federal reserve board. 

I am surprised that no progressive Democrat has offered to 
strike out this section. 

I am surprised that none of the so-called Progressives, with 
all their claim of loyalty to the rule of the people, has allowed it 
to pass even without comment. 

It is plain how it is that the Republicans readily agree with 

this section. It is in full harmony with their principles. They 
believe that the tariff should be revised by its friends, the men 
who profit by it; and on principle that the money lenders 
should administer usurious interest laws; that the employers 
should administer labor laws, and in keeping with that princi- 
ple, the banks should administer public currency laws. 
. While this bill partakes both of a banking bill and a public 
currency bill, it is primarily a public currency bill, and the 
Federal reserve board is created to deal mainly, if not wholly, 
with public currency questions only. 

Banking is one thing and public currency is another thing. 

Banking involves receiving deposits and extending credit for 
private profit. 

Public currency embraces the control of the issue of money, its 
yolume and distribution, to promote the general welfare. 

Banks should have no more to do with the issue and control 
of public currency than an elevator company should have to 
control the supply and distribution of grain. 

There are two schools of finance. 

One schoo] treats of the use of money for selfish’ gain. 

The other school treats of money as an instrument of public 
welfare. 

While a banker may or may not be a student of the last- 
named school, which deals with money to promote the general 
welfare, as a general rule he is not a student of public cur- 
rency, but private finance only. 

History shows that wherever general public duty comes in 
conflict with private selfish gain in the same person, selfish 
gain always prevails over public duty. 

What we contend for is not that bankers are worse or less to 
be trusted than other men, but that they are not better nor 
more to be trusted in serving the public welfare as against 
their own private interests than other men. 

In other words, they are as good as other men, but they are 
no better than other men. 

Bankers have no more legitimate interest in public currency 
than the farmer, merchant, doctor, lawyer, manufacturer, rail- 
road man, or any other citizen of the country. 

And they know no more about public currency than any other 
citizen of the country. 

And there is no more reason why bankers should advise the 
Federal reserve board more than other citizens should advise 
them. 

In fact, there is every reason why bankers should not be 
allowed to advise the Federal reserve board. 

Bankers stand in a peculiar position and have a greater op- 
portunity than other people to gain advantage by the control of 
public currency and should not, therefore, have the same right 
to advise respecting public currency that others have with only 
a common or public interest in the currency. 

The object of this section is to bring into the Glass bill the 
bank control provided for in the Aldrich bill and thus secure 
indirectly what has been denied them directly. 

It is to give the banks an excuse, a pretext, and an oppor- 
tunity for meeting, conferring, and advising with the members 
of the Federal reserve board to influence its action in the issue 
and control of the volume and distribution of public currency. 

It is to guard and shield the bankers in their operations to 
influence the administration of this law and protect them from 
interference as lobbyists. 

This section should not only be stricken from the bill, but a 
section should be inserted in lieu thereof to prohibit any stock- 
holder or director of any banking institution from approaching, 
conferring, or advising with the Federal reserve board, or any 
member thereof, on matters respecting public currency, except 
in an open public meeting, and where a public record is made of 
all the proceedings of the-board, showing who appeared before 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the Hause adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, September 18, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 8264) providing for the 
erection and completion of a public building in the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8265) for the enlarging of 
the Government torpedo station at Newport, R. I., and increas- 
ing the output of torpedoes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 8266) pro- 
viding for a certain percentage of cancellation of stamps, and 
making an allowance for rents, fuel, and lights, etc., to fourth- 
class postmasters; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8267) to prohibit in the District of Colum- 
bia the intermarriage of whites with negroes or Mongolians; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8347) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to set aside certain lands to 
be used as a sanitarium by the Order of Owls; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8348) making an appropriation for the im- 
provement of Milford Harbor, Conn.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8349) to prevent 
the desecration of the flag of the United States and providing 
penalties for violation of same; to the Committee on the Ju- . 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8350) to provide for the reduction of mile- 
age to actual transportation expenses of Representatives and 
Senators; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 8268) for the 
relief of Matilda H. Reed; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8269) for the relief of Dr. O. R. Early; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8270) for the relief of Isabella Rowsey ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a-bill (H. R. 8271) for the relief of Susan C. Robin- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8272) for the relief of Francis E. Whit- 
field and Lucy G. Whitfield; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8273) for the relief of Lucretia Lambert; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8274) for the relief of David Ingram; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8275) for the relief of Mrs. E. A. Hub- 
pard; to the Committee on War Claims. ° 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8276) for the relief of Mary Johnson; to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8277) for the relief of A. W. McClure; to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of J. R. Wilson; to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8279) for the relief of Sallie Sowell; to the 


Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8280) for the relief of B. H. Davis, admin- 
istrator of the estate of Enos Davis, deceased; to the Committee 


on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8281) for the relief of estate of W. F. 
Young; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8282) for the relief of estate of W. R. 
Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8283) for the relief of the estate of Richard 


Mann, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8284) for the relief of the estate of Mary 


HH. Moore, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8285) for the relief of estate of J. M. 


Cumby, heir of M. B. Cumby; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8286) for the relief of the estate of Rich- 


mond Pace, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8287) for the relief of the estate of An- 
drew J. Kincaid; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8288) for the relief of the estate of William 


Clement, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8289) for the relief of the estate of J. W. 
Hopkins, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8290) for the relief of the estate of Richard 


D. Fielder; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8291) for the relief of the estate of W. R. 
Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8292) for the relief of the estate of Milton 
Crawford, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8293) for the relief of the estate of J. K. 
Morrison, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8294) for the relief of the estate of Josiah 
White, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8295) for the relief of the estate of R. C. 
Bumpass, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8296) for the relief of the estate of John 
Linton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8297) for the relief of estate of Marcus 
Cook, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8298) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
T. M. D. Coln, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8289) for the relief of the heirs of Louisa 
Elliott, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8300) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah R. 
Farmer, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8301) for the relief of the heirs of Jere- 
miah BH. Cunningham, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8302) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
E. Holt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8303) for the relief of the heirs of Gladney, 
Gardner & Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8804) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Whitfield, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 8305) for the relief of heirs of Sylvia Can- 
non; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8306) for the relief of the heirs of M. A, 
McAnulty, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8307) for the relief of the heirs of George 
W. Gardner, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8808) for the relief of the heirs of Harriet 
F. and Robert McPeters; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8309) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
A. F. Peters, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8310) for the relief of Jennie Gaston 
Henderson, sole and only heir of L. B. Gaston, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8311) for the relief of D. M. Whittaker 
and heirs of estate of H. H. Whittaker, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8312) for relief of George Kimberley 
and Sam Kimberley, heirs of M. P. Kimberley, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8313) for the relief of heirs of John 
Hamilton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8314) for the relief of the heirs of John B. 
Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 











Also, a bill (H. R. 8315) for the relief of the trustees of the 
po Chureh of Rienzi, Miss.; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8316) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of John Wood; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8317) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the ease of T. A. Norris, administrator 
of estate of N. M. Aldridge, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8318) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Thomas J. Price, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8319) granting 
a pension to August A. Bemtgen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 8320) granting an increase of 
pension to Ernest Gregor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8321) granting a pension to Catherine 
Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8322) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Sweeney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8323) granting a pension to Helen Conrad; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8324) granting a pension to William Con- 
nell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8325) granting a pension to Catherine Van 
Aken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8326) granting a pension to James A. 
Crowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8327) granting a pension to Adele Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8328) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Mellady ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 8329) to reinstate Stephen 
M. Borlaw as second Heutenant in the United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8330) granting 
an increase of pension to Ollie B. Wright; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8331) granting 
an increase of pension to Jennie Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8332) granting a 
pension to Cecelia Kelleher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8333) providing for refund of certain cus- 
toms duties improperly assessed and collected on certain im- 
ports of machine-glazed sulphite wrapping paper; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 8334) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. V. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 8335) granting a pension 
to Joseph McWilliams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8336) granting a pension to Callie Mabry; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8337) granting a pension to Jacob Horne; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83388) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Weems; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8339) for the relief of John Jones; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8340) for the relief of Eli A. Spain; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8341) for the relief of S. A. Wilson; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8342) for the relief of W. M. Crossthwait; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.°8343) for the relief of Holly Prater, alias 
Plater; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 8344) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Bassett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 8345) granting 
a pension to Hannah R. Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 8346) for the relief of the 
estate of C. E. Rosser, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8351) for the relief of 
the Ottawa Indian Tribe of Blanchard Fork and Roche de 
Boeuf; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8352) granting 
a pension to Jennie Conraux; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 8353) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8854) for the relief of William J. Phillips; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8355) to compen- 
sate the Nashville Trust Co., of Nashville, Tenn., trustee under 
the will of E. W. Cole, deceased, for damages to a building situ- 
ated on the corner of Union Street and Fourth Avenue north, in 
Nashville, Tenn., and known as the Cole Building, as a result of 
a blast in improving the channel of the Cumberland River by a 
United States Government boat on Monday, August 13, 1912; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8356) to compensate G. W. Wall, of Cheat- 
ham County, Tenn., for damages sustained by him on account 
of the construction of Lock and Dam A on the lower Cumber- 
land River; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8357) to compensate J. BE. Stetvart, of 
Cheatham County, Tenn., for damages sustained by him on ac- 
count of the construction of Lock and Dam A on the lower 
Cumberland River; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 8358) granting a pension to 
James Duffy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 8359) granting a pension 
to Ida V. Kelley; to the Committee on Pengions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8360) for the relief of Henry Van Ostrand; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ae 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8361) for the relief of Henry Butterfield, 
alias Henry Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8362) for the relief of Franklin C. Colburn; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Department of the V. A. P., 
relative to taking part in partisan politics; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of the Pierre Commercial Club, 
favoring deliberation in passing the proposed currency bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GARNER: Indorsement of headquarters, Army of 
Cuban Pacification, Marianao, Habana, Cuba, and headquarters, 
Bleventh Infantry, Morro Barracks, Santiago, Cuba, relative 
to reinstatement of Lieut. S. M. Borlaw; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of sundry bankers of the first Indiana 
district, criticizing the banking and currency bill (H. R. 7837) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Hartford Clearing House 
Association, Hartford, Conn., relative to the banking and cur- 
rency bill (H. R. 7837), and offering amendments to same; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, September 18, 1913. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following com- 
munication : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1913. 
To THE SENATE: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. F. M. 
SIMMONS, a Senator from the State of North Carolina, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

JAMES P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. SIMMONS thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed that the Journal of the proceedings of Monday 
last should be read. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. | 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to 
provide for the relief and transportation of destitute American 
citizens in Mexico, and it was thereupon signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 

CLAIM OF WILLIAM T. EVANS (S. DOC. NO. 187). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an 
estimate of appropriation to pay the claim of William T. 
Evans, United States deputy surveyor, for surveys and resur- | 
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veys of public lands in Oregon, etc., $1,428.16; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3121) to authorize the President to provide a 
method for opening lands restored from reservation or with- 
drawal, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 3122) authorizing an appropriation and expendi- 
ture to make a survey and procure an estimate of the cost of the 
construction of a macadamized post road from Crab Orchard, 
Ky., to Cumberland Gap, in said State, said road to be known as 
the Boone Way; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 3123) extending to the port of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
the privileges of section 7 of the act approved June 10, 1880, 
governing the immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise 
without appraisement (with accompanying paper) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3124) granting a pension to Mary B. Howland; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3125) to authorize the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. to change its line of railroad through the 
Chiloceo Indian Reservation, State of Oklahoma (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to pay Thomas 
P. Kane the difference between the compensation allowed by law 
for the Comptroller of the Currency and the compensation 
allowed by law for the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 
for services as Acting Comptroller of the Currency from April 
28, 1913, etc., intended to be propesed by him to the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the erection of a public building at Bangor, 
Me., from $400,000 to $450,000, intended to be proposed by him 
to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY DR. LE ROY HODGES (S. DOC. NO. 188). 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent to have primed 
as a public document an address delivered by Dr. ke Roy 
Hodges, of Petersburg, Va., in connection with the Winston- 
Salem School in North Carolina. They are introducing a new 
system in the schools there in the training of young men. ‘The 
address is very short, and I think it would be very valuabie as 
a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks that the paper which he has sent to the desk may be 
printed as a public document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not hear the Senator; he spoke so 
low. Will the Senator restate the purport of the document? 

Mr. SWANSON. At Winston-Salem, under Dr. Le Roy 
Hodges, they have had a cooperation in work between the board 
of trade and the high school in which they have introduced 
a new system, which is a very fine method of training young 
men for citizenship. I think from an educational standpoint 
the address is a very fine one and if should be published as a 
document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
pages. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The rule requires that an estimate should 
be made. The Senator from Virginia has shown me this docu- 
ment. It is a short paper and I think it is very valuable from 
an educational standpoint. It will cost but very little to print 
it, and I will therefore make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the address 
will be printed as a public document. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (Ss. DOC. NO. 186), 


I quite agree with the Senator. 
It will consist of only four or five printed 


Mr. CLAPP. At the request of the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who is unable to be present, I 
make the following statement in his behalf: 


I ask unanimous consent for the printing as a public document of 
the address of Hon. Charles Francis Adams, president of the Massa- 
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chusetts Historical Society, the title of which is “’ Tis Sixty Years 





Since.” This address was delivered on founders’ day, January 16, 
1913, before the faculty and students of the University of South Caro- 
lina, at Columbia. ‘ 

Dr. Adams is so well known throughout the country that no one 
needs my assurance that it will be a very interesting and instructive 
speech, and will be read with a great deal of interest by everybody 
North and South, because of its valuable historical reminiscences and 
broad-minded patriotism. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SmitH of Georgia in the 
chair). Is there objection to print as a public document the 
speech of Mr. Adams referred to by the Senator from Minne- 
sota? There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes; agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
had appointed Mr. UNpDERWoop, Mr. Kircuin, Mr. Ratney, Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. ForpNEy, and Mr. MurbpocK managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


FOREST RESERVE LANDS AND INDEMNITY THEREFOR. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to address the Senate 
for a few moments with reference to the effect of the act of 
June 4, 1897, so far as it relates to the surrender to the United 
States of a large amount of corporate land grants and the 
selection of other lands in lieu of those relinquished. 

In order to state properly some of the abuses that have grown 
out of the improper construction of that law it will be necessary 
for me to make some reference to speeches of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and of Representative HUMPHREY 
upon this subject. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF LANDS TO THD GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE SELECTION OF OTHER LANDS IN LIEU THEREOF UNDER THB 
ACT OF JUNE 4, 1897. 


Mr. President, one May 16, 1912, when the Senate of the 
United States was considering the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, the distinguished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], whose services as Senator have been of much value 
not only to the State of Oregon but to the Nation as well, inter 
alia, said: 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: The act authorizing the President by proclama- 
tion to create forest reserves was passed March 38, 1891. The creation 
of these reserves was recognized as almost a necessity at that time, and 
the President proceeded, in pursuance of the power vested in him, to 
create these reserves in order to protect the great wealth of timber and 
mineral resources against monopolization by those who wanted to 
acquire them for speculative purposes. i 

in the creation of these reserves it became necessary, Mr. President, 
to include lands that were owned by entrymen under the several Fed- 
eral statutes, railrond and wagon-road grants, and others who had 
acquired holdings before the reserve was created. Now, let us note the 
evolution and development of a great national wrong under an act 
that was beneficent in its purposes. 

Occasionally there would be a homestead near the top of a mountain 
or on a mountain side or in an isolated valley at the time of an Ex- 
ecutive proclamation creating a reserve. These holdings were, of course, 
- not extinguished by the creation of the reserves; but where there was 
one private holder or one entryman under the land laws there were 
hundreds of thousands of acres that belonged to railroad and wagon- 
road grant companies and others who, through mesne conveyances, had 
acquired title from them. 

Then began to be heard a plea in behalf of the poor entryman, who 
had a home in the center of a reserve without possibility of having 
any neighbors or churches or schools; that he ought to be protected, 
and allowed to surrender his little holding in the reserve, which could 
never be otherwise than isolated; and that he should be permitted to 
select in lieu thereof other lands outside of the reserve, where he would 
have the benefit of neighbors, schools, and churches. That wasa plausibe 
plea for the entryman; and nobody on earth could object to allowing 
that entryman to release his Jand to the Government of.the United 
States and to select in lieu thereof an equal area in some other part 
of the public domain. The same plea is being made for the poor settler 
now as a reason for abandoning the forest-reserve policy. It looks 
ominous, Mr. President. The unwritten history of that plea is, that 
it originated, not by the fireside of the poor entryman, but in the office 
of a great railroad company in the Middle West; it was gotten up, not 
for the benefit of the small holder but for the purpose of enabling the 
big grant corporations, railroads, and others, and their successors in 
interest to release their holdings within the forest reserves, and to take 
up in lieu thereof other vacant Government lands in other sections of 
the country, which were far more valuable for all purposes than were 
the lands within the reserves. This was the origin of the indemnity 
selection or lieu-land law. It was conceived in iniquity and resulted 
in robbing the people of untold millions in land and money. On June 
4, 1897, Congress passed what was known as the indemnity-selection 
law, ostensibly in the interest of the entryman who had his home 
within the forest reserve, allowing him and incidentally all others who 
had holdings within the reserves to release their holdings to the Govy- 
ernment and to take up lands elsewhere in lieu of the lands which 
they might surrender to the Government. 

Bear in mind that this law, ostensibly in the interest of the settler, 
was not confined to him. It would have been harmless with such a 
limitation ; but it applied to the grant companies of all kinds and their 
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successors in interest, and millions of acres of land in these reserves, 
consisting of lava beds, denuded forests, and rugged peaks, were re- 
leased under the act of 1897 to the United States, and lanes valuable 
for agricultural purposes, for timber, for minerals, for coal, and for 
oil, surveyed and unsurveyed, were taken up in every State in the 
Union where there were vacant lands by these companies that has- 
tened to surrender their holdings within the reserve and to take ad- 
wane? of a law which it was pretended was in the interest of the 
settler, 
me * ak * e * 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. * * * That is not all, Mr. President. This 
thing had become so notorious and so infamous in every western State 
that a demand went up everywhere that this old indemnity-setection 
law should be abolished and repealed. What happened? On the 3d of 
March, 1905—I want the Senate to notice the wording of this repeal- 


ing clause—there was passed and —— “An act prohibiting the se- 
= of timber lands in lieu of lands in forest reserves,” which is as 
ollows : 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the acts of June 4, 1897, June 6,°1900, and 
March 3, 1901, are hereby repealed so far as — provide for the re- 
linquishment, selection, and patenting of lands in lieu of tracts covered 
by an unperfected bona fide claim or patent within a forest reserve.” 

If they had stopped there, the act would have repealed the indem- 
nity-selection acts and would have stopped the looting of the public 
domain; but it goes on: 

“ But the validity of contracts entered into by the Secretary of the 
Interior prior to the passage of this act shall not be impaired: Pro- 
vided, That selections heretofore made in lieu of lands relinquished to 
the United States may be perfected and patents issue therefor the 
same as thdugh this att had not been passed, and if for any reason not 
the fault of the party making the same any pending selection is held 
——s another selection for like quality of land may be made in lieu 

ereof.” 

Here was a qualified repeal of the indemnity-selection acts that were 
on the statute books at that time, but it excepted from the effect of 


> repeal contracts which had been made by the Secretary of the 
nterior. 


On June 2, 1913, speaking in the House of Representatives, 
Hon. WILLIAM BH. HuMpwHrey, a Representative from the State 
of Washington, inter alia, said: 


Mr. HoMpHrey. * * * Speaking in general terms, one-half of all 
the standing timber in the United States is in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. One-fourth of this amount is in forest reserves; one- 
fourth is owned by the railroads and the Weyerhaeuser syndicate; the 
rest by smaller private owners. How did these people get their vast 
holdings? It is a most interesting story, in which the Forest Service 
has played the leading part. The Weyerhaeuser syndicate secured most 
of its timber from the railroads. ow did the railroads get theirs? 
In two ways. First, a part of the railroad lands came by Government 
land grants given for the building of these roads. Whether the vast 
domain that was given for this purpose was wisely given it is now too 
late to discuss. Many of the leading men thought so at that time 
and many believe so to-day. In any event, there was some consideration 
for giving this land to the railroads. Second, a mighty empire, con- 
sisting of millions of acres of land, has been given to the railroads 
practically for no consideration by the Forest Service, in the name of 
conservation, by what is known as the lieu-land system. It is this 
last proposition that I wish to discuss, and I hope that, as there are 
many Members of this body who believe as I once believed, that these 
forest reserves have been established and conducted in the interests 
of the pete, and that they have not been run as private enterprises 
to glorify certain bureaus and departments and for the benefit of the 
railroads, they will for a few moments listen to the facts that I am 
going to present. 

I reiterate that millions of acres of the most valuable of all our 
public domain has been given to the railroads in the name of “ con- 
servation.” How was this done? The story is written in the records 
of the Government and there can be no dispute as to the facts. Why 
these facts have not been exploited it is not hard to understand. 

In an evil hour Congress passed what is known as the lieu-land law 
as applied to forest reserves. Congress gave to the President the power 
to create forest reserves. Congress gave to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the power to exchange land in forest reserves, acre for acre, for 
any unappropriated land in the United States. Congress supposed that 
this law would be used in behalf of the public. The cry of those who 
were clamoring for forest reserves was that the timber supply of the 
United States must be saved from monopoly. It was with this motto 
that they commenced to administer the lieu-land law and create forest 
reserves. What did they do under the pretense of acting in the interest 
of the people under this law which Congress had so unwisely placed 
upon the statute books? It is the most amazing story in the Nation’s 
life. The facts that I shall use are taken from public documents, except 
where I indicate that they are taken from other sources. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HumpuHrReEY of Washington. If the gentleman will wait until I 
have finished this particular subject. 

Mr. MONDBLL. It is in line of the lieu-land proposition that I desire 
to address my question. 

Mr. HuMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will withhold his 
question for a little while, I will be obliged. 

By Executive order vast forest reserves were created in Arizona. Of 
course, we know now that these forest reserves were almost entirely 
treeless and some of them completely so. At first these reserves did 
not include much railroad land. But the Forest Service was dissatis- 
fied with this condition, and again by Executive order about 1,200,000 
acres of land belonging to the Santa Fe Railroad were included in these 
treeless forest rezerves. Immediately thereafter great agitation was 
commenced by the railroads and the Forest Service for an exchange of 
these lands for other lands outside of the reserve. The Secretary of 
of the Interior suggested, first, that the railroads should take an equal 
area of public lands within these reserves, and this would give both the 
railroad and the Government their lands in solid bodies. This the 
railroad refused. 

The Secretary then offered to exchange outside lands of equal value 
anywhere in the United States. This proposition the railroad again 
promptly rejected. It may be well to recall that at this opportune and 
critical time Mr. Paul Morton was one of the great powers in the Santa 
Fe Railroad; that he had great influence in “ conservation ” circles. He 
was himself a great ‘‘ conservationist.’”’ In one of these reserves, called the 
San Francisco Mountain Reserve, there were included 935,000 acres of 
land belonging to the Santa Fe Railroad. This land was practically 
useless for any purpose. Eight hundred thousand acres of this land 
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were yalued by the railroads themselves at from 5 to 15 cents per acre. 
The railroads insisted that they be permitted to trade this land, acre 
for acre, for the best land that still remained in all the public domain. 
They made this offer, and in spite of the protest of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and in spite of the fact that the Secretary 
of the Interior had twice recommended against the proposition it was 
accepted, with the single restriction that 180,000 acres of the 935,000 
should be located south of the thirty-seventh standard parallel of 
latitude and south of the Tehichipa Range of mountains; and under 
this contract, urged by the Forest Service, consummated in the name 
of conservation, for this vast, worthless, treeless waste, the Santa Fe 
Railroad selected 750,000 acres of the very best of all the public lands 
in the Republic. These selections were made with great care in 22 
different States. The very cream of the public domain everywhere was 
secured. I have traced 53,000 acres of this selection to the State of 
Washington, although the Santa Fe Railroad does not own and never 
has owned a rail within 800 miles of that State. In the 53,000 acres 
in the State of Washington is found to-day some of the finest timbered 
land upon this globe. The Bureau of Corporations, in its recent re- 
port, says that some of this land thus received for nothing by the 
Santa Fe Railroad is worth from $100 to $200 per acre for the timber 
alone. The 53,000 acres secured in the State of Washington alone are 
worth many times what the entire 935,000 acres originally owned by 
the railroad is worth. The history of this Nation up to that hour con- 
tains no transaction that compares in disregard of all rights of the 

my oe this transaction in making this princely gift to the Santa 

e Railroad. 

At the instigation of Mr. Morton and the other officers of the Santa 
Fe Railroad, they were permitted to select for those 935,000 acres, ab- 
solutely worthless, 935,000 acres of the best public land beneath the 

ag. That is true. That is taken from the records, and I challenge 
any man to dispute it. 

Mr. Murpockx. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman deny in that con- 
nection that after that transaction was made a bill passed through this 
Congress, in the last days of Congress, on March 3, 1905, validating 
that arrangement upon the part of Secretary of the Interior, and that 
the gentleman permitted it to pass without any objection at that time 
upon his part? 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. I do not know whether that occurred 
or not. 

Mr. Mcurpock. The Recorp shows that. 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. Whether that is true or not, why did 
not the gentleman from Keancas raise his voice? He was_here. 
Whether I voted for it or whether I voted against it does not change 
the facts. If I voted for it, I did exactly what the gentleman from 
Kansas did. I did not know what I was voting for, and I want to 
know whether the gentleman from Kansas will have the courage to de- 
nounce it now, as I do after I have discovered the truth? 

Mr. Murpock. I certainly do denounce it. : 

Mr. MoONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that point 
for a question? 

Mr. HumMpuHREY of Washington. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MoNpDELL. I am the author of the bill repealing the lieu-land 


law. 
Humpurey of Washington. I am going to discuss that further on. 


Mr. 
Mr. MONDELL. My recollection is that after the bill passed the House 


repealing the lieu-land law in toto it was nearly nine months before it 
passed the Senate, and it became necessary to either have the lieu-land 
law remain on the statute books, so that exchanges could be made every- 
where, or accept Secretary Hitchcock’s agreement. 

Mr. Murpockx. And the gentleman will remember that the proviso 
was added by the managers of the House in conference. 

Mr. MoONDELL. It was not added by the managers of the House at all. 

Mr. Humpnrey of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield any 
further at this time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hernin). The gentleman from Wash- 
ington declines to yield further. 

Mr. Humpurey of Washington. The Grand Canyon Forest Reserve 
was created in Arizona. This reserve contained 375,000 acres of Santa 
Fe land also. These 375,000 acres were also mostiy worthless. But in 
the name of conservation, and with the active assistance of the Forest 
Service, for these 375,000 acres of worthless land the Santa Fe Raiil- 
road was permitted to select 380,000 acres of the best of the public 
lands that yet remained. It was afterwards discovered that through 
some mistake they had been allowed to take 5,000 acres too much, but 
so far as I have been able to discover this little insignificant error was 
never corrected. Thus, more than a million and a quarter acres of our 
best public lands were given in the name of conservation to the Santa 
Fe Railroad for practically no consideration whatever. Is it any 
wonder that the officials of the Santa Fe Railroad were great conserva- 
tionists? 


z * * = * * “ 


Mr. President, the speech of Senator CHAMBERLAIN, as well 
as the speech of Representative Humpnrey of Washington, 
from which I have quoted, attracted wide attention, and a 
number of persons have asked me whether such transactions as 
those described in the speeches of Senator CHTAMBERLAIN and 
Representative Humpurey of Washington really occurred in 
this Nation in the twentieth century. Some Senators have 
asked me if it were possible that such transactions actually 
took place, to wit, the surrendering of large areas of nontim- 
bered land in the now State—then Territory—of Arizona by the 
railroad company to the United States Government and the 
selection of valuable timbered lands in lieu of the lands sur- 
rendered? Indeed, it has been insinuated, and even directly 
charged, that if the people of Arizona, without protest or con- 
test, stood mutely by and permitted such spoliation, such loot- 
ing, such grabbing and grasping of valuable public lands and 
timber by the railroad company and did not reafize that it was 
their duty to call the attention of the President and the Interior 
Department to such outrageous procedure they, the people of 
Arizona, did not upon that occasion live up to the high standard 
of citizenship and civic virtue which, as a people, they have so 
worthily won and so fearlessly maintained. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order that the truth of history 
shall not be distorted, in order that odium and blame shall not 
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hereafter be laid upon the fair State of Arizona, and in order 
that no remissness, lapse, or neglect may be charged against 
the people of Arizona, I desire here and now to say that not 
only were the people residing in the locality where were situ- 
ated the lands proposed to be conveyed radically opposed to 
such transfer of lands under a scheme obviously so unfair to 
the United States, but in addition thereto, with all the power, 
vehemence, and emphasis at their command, and in every pos- 
sible and proper way, they resisted such spoliation and juggling 
and contested it to the last. So soon as the people living in the 
region of Arizona where these basis lands lie obtained informa- 
tion of such proposed action on the part of the Interior Depart- 
ment they began to assemble themselves and to marshal their 
energies for the purpose of resisting this transfer, so far as in 
their capacity lay. The information of such proposed transfer 
of lands was the notice of a letter, signed by the then vice 
president and general solicitor of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Co. and some grantees of the railroad company, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior, as follows: 


JANUARY 11, 1901. 
Hon. E. } 


A. HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sm: If the President of the United States, by proclamation, shall 
immediately extend the limits of the San Francisco Mountains Forest 
Reserve so as to include all the odd-numbered sections now owned by us 
falling within the present exterior limits of such reserve, we, the under- 
signed holders of title to such odd-numbered sections, hereby agree to 
surrender to the United States our titles in such forest reserve, under 
the act of June 4, 1897, on the following basis: 

One hundred and eighty thousand acres of our said present holdings 
to be exchanged for nontimbered public lands lying south of the thirty- 
seventh standard parallel of latitude and south of the Tehichipa Range 
of Mountains, and the remainder of our lands in said enlarged reserva- 
tion to be exchanged by us under said act of June 4, 1897, and amend- 
ments thereto, without any other restrictions whatsoever, on the part 
of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., it being, however, understood that 
the company will not be expected to surrender any lands needed to be 
retained by it for railroad purposes, and such railroad purposes being 
understood to include rights of way of all kinds, station grounds, pump- 
ing stations, dams, reservoir sites, stone quarries, deposits of cinders, 
gravel, or other material for ballast, and also other land needed for 
a purposes, but not including lands held solely for the timber 

ereon. 

This proposition is made with the further understanding that in case 
of its acceptance the Government will, in every reasonable way, so 
expedite all necessary surveys and approval thereof, and the issuance 
of — to the railroad company, as to enable said company and the 
undersigned holders of title under its grant to carry out this agreement. 

Very respectfully, 


Whereupon the board of supervisors of the county of Co- 
conino, Ariz., through its chairman, transmitted the following 
telegram to the honorable Secretary of the Interior: 

(Telegram. ] 


JANUARY 18, 1901. 

The people of Coconino County, Ariz., learning that arrangements 
have been made with the Secretary of the Interior whereby over 
1,000,000 acres of odd-numbered sections of grant lands within the 
Black Mesa and San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves will be. by 
Executive order, included in said reserve, be relinquished to the Gov- 
ernment, do, through the board of supervisors, earnestly protest against 
such action, for the reason that it will draw all said lands from taxa- 
tion, destroy the large stock interests of the county by its exclusion 
from said reserves, Which will bankrupt this and seriously damage 
Navajo County adjoining. We therefore urge that you withhold ap- 
roval of the order effecting this until our representatives can reach 
Vashington, and that you advise us by wire if order has already issued. 
There is a heavy bonded debt against that county—$200,000—for the 
payment of which these lands are pledged and without which the requi- 
site taxes can not be raised. ‘The order if effected will withdraw 
$1,000,000 in taxable values from the county. 

J.C. PHELAN, 
Chairman Board of Supervisors. 

To which telegram the Secretary of the Interior made the 

following response: 


JANUARY 20, 1901. 
J. C. PHELAN, 
Chairman Board of Supervisors, Flagstaff, Ariz.: 


Your telegram of the 18th to the President has been received. The 
department will be pleased to hear any statement you may have to 
make before requesting the President to issue the order respecting the 
Black Mesa and San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves referred to 
in your telegram, Please advise when the department may hear from 
you. 


E. A. Hitcucock, Secretary. 
A hearing, to begin on February 6, 1901, was then ordered 
by the Interior Department, to be held at Washington. Mr. 
Alexander Britton, representing the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Co., appeared at the hearing and urged such exchange of lands. 
A number of public-spirited citizens of Arizona, such as Mr. 
David Babbitt and Mr. John C. Verkamp, of Flagstaff, appeared 

at the hearing and protested against the proposed exchange. 
The chairman of the board of supervisors of Coconino County, 
Mr. J. C. Phelan, also appeared in opposition to such transfer, 
and there also appeared on behalf of Coconino County in oppo- 
sition to such transfer Mr. E, 8S. Clark, of Prescott, Ariz. Mr. 
Clark delivered a complete and unanswerable argument in oppo- 
sition to the proposed transfer, ‘and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may inciude in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
some excerpts from the argument made by Mr. Clark before the 
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Secretary of the Interior in opposition to the proposed sur- 
render of these worthless base lands to the Government. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, per- 
anission is granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
{Excerpts from argument of Mr. 
me * x Be aE = 
Mr. CLark. Mr. Secretary, I have tried. as a citizen, to ascertain who 
first would be the beneficiaries. I concede, of course, in addition, that 
the preservation of the forests is a matter of extreme moment, not only 
to the people of the West, who live there and whose interests there 
ought to be quickly affected by anything affecting the forests, but to the 
people of the entire Nation. But in this instance, while it may be true 
that the cutting of timber will be retarded for a time—it will be re- 
tarded upon the slopes of the San Francisco peaks—is it not true that 
timber land must be and will be elsewhere given to these corporations 
in exchange for these very lands? Must not the whole stock of timber 
in the United States, at some time, yield its pro rata, yield the foot for 
foot, yield the cord for cord, of every tree that is standing within the 
railroad grant land of the San Francisco forest reserves to-day? If 
that be conceded—and I believe it will be, because under the terms of 
this order it is shown that only 180,000 acres of nontimbered land are 
required to be selected by this railroad company and by these other cor- 
porations—if it is true, then all the balance of the land owned by them 
will, as I believe, be exchanged for timberlands upon the public domain. 
If they are not at present surveyed, I, of course, understand that these 
selections may be restricted to surveyed lands. I understand the agree- 
ment contemplates that surveys be made; therefore that restriction will 
be a dead letter. So that I believe, as far as the public is concerned, the 
whole public, the general public, no benefit can be possibly figured out 
of this proposed exchange. 
* * * ok * * * 


Now, I would also like to touch upon this: Where did the purpose 
to effect this exchange originate? I can not see, as far as I have been 
able to investigate, that it ever had its origin in the Government. I 
have investigated the carly orders made. I have investigated the case 
of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., which, shortly after the order 
made, undertook to exchange one section of its lands in that reserve. 
would refer to your oflice decision, or rather to your decision affirming 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office’s decision of March 9, 
1900, found in 29 L. D., 597. It was at that time the declared policy 
of the Government not to include the odd-numbered sections in the 
townships included in the San Francisco Mountains Reserves, and for 
the very reason that too much land of private ownership would thereby 
be included and would be, to summarize the language of the decision, a 
burden to the Government. It would permit the exchange of too many 
lands, too great a latitude in doing so; and the matter was held by this 
office to have been fully considered by the President and the Secretary 
before the reserve was created, and good reasons were then considered 
to exist for not making one large general reservation. * * * 

It can not for one moment be contended, even as to the 180,000 acres 
of nontimbered lands to be selected under this exchange, that it will 
lose, because the very vicinity in which they are to be selected, and the 
character of the lands which they are to relinquish in lieu thereof, show 
that it would be very difficult for them to select lands anywhere on the 
public domain which would be of less value than those they are sur- 
rendering. As to the other lands, aggregating over 700,000 acres, it is 
certain that if there were not other lands more desirable and valuable 
to this corporation they would not desire to make this exchange. So 
that I think, instead of this exchange being called for by an appeal 
from the public, it has come from those who are interested. * * * 
I trust I may be pardoned for suggesting that, in my judgment, it seems 
to me as though the inclusion of so much private land in a_ forest 
reserve as is intended to be done in the San Francisco Mountains Re- 
serve by its consolidation goes at least to the limit, if not beyond, the 
provision of the law authorizing the establishment of forest reserves. 
It is quite clear, from a glance at the law, that it contemplated only the 
inclusion of large areas of public domain, and, of necessity, such small 
tracts, held by small holders here and there, as might have occurred in 
a limited development of the country; but here is a proposition which 
takes in more land than there is in some States of the Union—more pri- 
vate land. It proposes to give timbered lands in one place for tim- 
bered lands in another. It proposes to give vast areas of nontimbered 
lands in one place for timbered lands in another. 

The SECRETARY. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Ciark. I say that simply on my belief. p 
ment lead me to believe that. The agreement says that as to 180,000 
acres of these proposed lands to be exchanged, that land shall be 
selected below the thirty-seventh meridian in California, and south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains, and all of the rest shall be selected without 
any restriction. Now it would seem to me to be a fair assumption that 
when this land may be taken with a free hand, when these corporations 
are permitted to select where they will—I say it seems to me they will 
naturally select the very best lands they can find on the public domain. 
I simply refer to a well-known trait of human nature in making this 
assertion, and state it as a matter of belief. 

* a * 2 He cm = 

I will, with your kind permission, devote a few moments to a dis- 
cussion of the statement just made by Mr. Britton reflecting upon the 
correctness of the figures set forth in the protest of the people of 
Coconino County. I will say, first, however, that I am unable to per- 
ceive any reason, unless the railroad corporations of this country have 
suddenly acquired a philanthropy hitherto a stranger to them, why the 
Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. should be so urgent and so persistent, 
even to the extent of interposing its argument into a special hearing 
afforded the citizens of Coconino County—I can not understand 

The SEcreTARry. Allow me to explain, just there, Mr. Clark, that the 
Santa Fe Pacific road is certainly one of the parties.in interest in this 
controversy. They represent a very large amount of interest in the 
proposed: property that is to be released for the purpose of solidifica- 
tion, and I do not exactly understand or appreciate your idea, if I 
understand you correctly, which is that they should have been excluded 
from this hearing. * * * 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the opposition was not con- 
fined solely to one particular portion of Arizona; the population 
of almost the entire Territory was thoroughly alive to its re- 
sponsibility and to the duty it owed to the Nation and to itself; 
that is to say, the duty to protest to the Interior Department 
against this transfer of such worthless land to the United 





Clark.] 
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The terms of the agrec- 
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States. The twenty-first legislative assembly, which was one 
of the most useful and capable legislatures that ever convened 
in the Territory, was in session and took cognizance of the mat- 
ter, discussed the same, and passed the following resolution : 
[By Postal Telegraph-Cable Co.] 
PHOENIX, ARiz., February 2, 1901. 
DAVID BABBITT : 


Hotel Revere, Washington, D. C. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 


Your memorialists, the Twenty-first Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, would present that— 


Whereas it is understood that negotiations are pending between the 
Department of the Interior and certain parties for the exchange of 
certain lands owned by the said parties in Coconino County, Ariz., for 
_Jands situated outside of said county; and 

Whereas the consummation of said negotiations would result in the with- 
drawal from said county of Coconino of approximately one-half the 
taxable property of said county; and 

Whereas the bonded indebtedness of said county, amounting to $192,500, 
and of the incorporated town of Flagstaff, amounting to $95,000, is an 
equitable lien against the be ae proposed to be exchanged; and 

Whereas said exchange would practically ah said county of Coco- 
nino and said incorporated town of Flagstaff, would jeopardize the 
rights of the holders of said bonded indebtedness, and would be an 


irreparable injury to the entire northern part of the Territory of 
Arizona: Therefore 


We respectfully request that your honor refuse to sanction the pro- 
posed exchange of the aforesaid lands for lands situated outside the 
county of Coconino, and the secretary of the Territory is hereby re- 


quested to forward a copy of this memorial to the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior. 


(Sisned:) Eugene 8. Ives, president; P. P. Parker, speaker of the 
house, indorsed memorial to the Secretary of the Interior. 
_i hereby certify the within act is a true copy of house memorial 
No. 1. (Signed:) Curt W. Miller, chief clerk. 

Filed in the office of the secretar 
2d day of February, A. D. 1901, at 1 
Akers, secretary of Arizona. 


I hereby certify the above to be a true, full copy of house memorial 
No. 1. (Signed:) Charles H. Akers, secretary of Arizona. 
Akers forwards original by mail to-night. 


of the Territory of Arizona this 
a.m. (Sealed and signed:) C. H. 


M. J. Rrorpan. 
8.15 p. m. 


The gentleman whose name-is appended to the telegram, Mr. 
M. J. Riordan, was instrumental in securing the passage of 
the resolution and he caused a copy of the same to be tele- 
graphed to the delegation of Arizona citizens in Washington 
in order that the resolution might be laid before and consid- 
ered by the Secretary of the Interior in connection with the 
other protests. Mr. Riordan was at that time a member of the 
Territorial council—the council being the upper branch of the 
Territorial legislature—and he represented the county (Coco- 
nino) in which were situated the larger part of the lands pro- 
posed to be transferred; he is a man of learning and of high 
character, and is at all times responsive to the duties, privi- 
leges, and obligations which attach to an American citizen. This 
legislature was in every sense a representative body of men. 
Its membership embraced exceptionally strong men in various 
walks of life and of the two then leading political parties. 

Later on in the same year—1901—Mr. Clark again went to 
Washington to protest against such proposed transfer of these 
lands; upon this occasion Mr. Clark was accompanied by Mr. 
J. BE. Jones, a prominent attorney of Arizona. These two gen- 
tlemen addressed a strong argument to the President of the 
United States against such proposed transfer. 

It should not be forgotten that when the railroad company 
and some of its grantees submitted the written proposition, 
under date of January 11, 1901, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, proposing to transfer railroad-grant lands as basis for 
lieu-land selections, the same Secretary of the Interior had, by 
decision of March 9, 1900 (Twenty-ninth Land Decisions, 597), 
in a forceful and well-gonsidered opinion in the shape of a let- 
ter to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, declined to 
permit the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. to transfer any of its 
grant lands as basis for lieu-land selections. I ask unanimous 
consent to incorporate in the Recorp a copy of the decision of 
the Secretary, in which he then held that railroad-grant lands 
were not of such character as were contemplated—by the act 
of June 4, 1897—to be relinquished to the Government as basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The decision referred to is as follows: 


DECISIONS RELATING TO PusBric LANDS. 
LIEU SELECTIONS ACT OF JUNE 4, 1897. 


Santa Fe Pacific Railway Co.: The act of June 4, 1897, with respect 
to lieu-land selections, was intended to provide for extinguishing 
private title to such lands only as would be a part of an established 
forest reservation if it were not for their private ownership. 


Secretary Hitchcock to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
March 9, 1900: 


I have considered the appeal of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. 
from the following decision of your office: 

“On the ist ultimo the register transmitted to this office the appli- 
cation of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. to select, under the act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 36), lieu selection No. 1082, all of section 34, 
township 22 north, range 2 west, G. and 8S. R. meridian, in lieu of section 
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15, township 20 north, range 9 east, same meridian, each tract con- 
taining 640 acres. 

“In said application it is alleged that the land made the basis of 
said selection, as above described, is situate and lying within the 
boundaries of the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves, Territor 
of Arizona, and that the said railroad company is the owner thereof, 
or at least was, prior to October 17, 1899, when it was deeded to the 
United States. 

“The records of this office show, in regard to the creation of the 
San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves, that in laying the papers in 
the case before the Secretary of the Interior this office directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the same presented for consideration a very 
serious question of lieu-land selection, inasmuch as it was shown 
therein, in regard to some 200,000 acres of timbered railroad lands 
secured by certain individuals, that should the same be included in a 
forest reservation, after removing the timber therefrom the denuded 
and worthless scattered tracts of land might be used as a basis for a 
lieu selection of a compact body of fine valley lands under the pro- 
visions of the said act of June 4, 1897. 

“In view of the grave proportions which it was recognized that this 
question of the relinquishment to the Government of private holdings 
within forest reservations and the selection of unreserved lands in 
lieu thereof had at that time assumed, this office suggested that, since 
the region in this case included lands granted to the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad, it would be advisable to guard against any complications 
that might arise from the inclusion within a forest reserve of a large 
area of railroad lands, and accordingly recommended that the proclama- 
tion reserve in express terms the even-numbered sections and thereby 
make a separate reservation of each even-numbered section, all to be 
grouped and known under the general name of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains Forest Reserves. 

“The whole question of the advisability of not creating one general 
reserve which would include the railroad sections within its limits was, 
consequently, before the Secretary of the Interior and the President 
for consideration before the issuance of the proclamation of August 
17, 1898, making instead thereof a separate reservation of each even- 
numbered section. 

_“ From the above it is clear that the railroad section in question, 
viz, section 15, township 20 north, range 9 east, is not within a forest 
reservation, and consequently can not be made the basis of an ex- 
change under the said act of June 4, 1897, i. e., relinquished or recon- 
veyed to the United States and other lands be selected in lieu thereof. 

“Accordingly the said selection by the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., 
is hereby rejected, subject to appeal within the usual time.” 

Iv addition to the matter stated in the decision of your office the 
records of this department show that your office letter of August 12, 
1898, recommending the establishment of the San Francisco Mountains 
Forest Reserves, and urging the propriety of making a separate reserva- 
tion of each even-numbered section, with a view to avoiding the appli- 
cation of the lieu-land provision of the act of June 4, 1897, to the 
alternate odd-numbered sections granted to the Atlantic & Pacific Rail. 
road Co., was laid before the President, and that in the light of that 
communication the proclamation establishing these forest reserves was 
issued in the form recommended by your office. The lands which by 
the terms of the proclamation are so reserved are ‘“ the even-numbered 
sections in” certain enumerated townships. (30 Stat., 1780.) Had 
the odd-numbered sections been public lands at the time of the procla- 
mation, they would not, under its terms, have been reserved from 
entry or settlement or set apart as forest reserves, but would have con- 
tinued to be subject to settlement and entry under the general land 
laws; and if the odd-numbered sections were now relinquished to the 
United States they would not become a part of these forest reserves, 
but would become subject to settlement and entry under the general 
land laws. ee it was intended by this lieu-land enactment to 
provide for extinguishing private title to such lands only as would be 
a part of an established forest reservation if it were not for their 
private ownership. 

Your office decision is therefore affirmed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Unhappily, however, those who chanced then 
to be at the helm of the National Government could not be 
made clearly to see the enormous injustice to the public welfare 
which such exchange of lands would produce. And thus against 
sound public policy, thus in complete and flat contradiction and 
opposition to the then latest decision upon the subject (see 
opinion of Secretary of the Interior, 29 Land Decisions, p. 597, 
supra), thus inequitably and unjustly the relinquishment of 
these corporate basis lands was accepted by the United States, 
as follows: 

[Letter.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1902. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Siry In relation to the proposed consolidation of the existing San 
Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves and the inclusion in the con- 
solidated reserve of the odd-numbered sections, a conference was re- 
cently had before the President between —— and representatives of 
parties to be affected, as a result of which an arrangement has been 
agreed — or effected which is set forth and evidenced yy letters 
between those interested in the private lands to be included within the 
eatte of said reserves and myself, copies of which letters are hereto 
attached. 

You will immediately prepare for the President's consideration and 
transmit to this department a proclamation creating a single forest 
reserve to be known as the “ San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserve,” 
embracing the lands now included within the San Francisco Mountains 
Forest Reserves and the odd-numbered sections and other lands within 
the exterior limits of such existing reserves. 

Very respectfully, : 
E, A. Hitcucock, Secretary. 

The proclamation was signed by the President on April 12, 
1902, and in this manner these lands, which previously had 
been assessed for purposes of taxation at from 15 to 20 cents 
per acre, jumped to a speculative value of from $5 to $8 per 
acre, and this speculative, inflated, and artificial value was 
created for the reason that under the order of the transfer 
lands denuded of timber, lands upon which timber never grew, 
and lands upon which a jack rabbit could not live unless he 
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carried a haversack were permitted to be conveyed to the Gov- 
ernment, and favorably located, well-timbered, or otherwise 
valuable lands allowed to be selected by the railroad company 
in lieu of those relinquished to the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do, cheerfully. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Arizona if the record discloses any documents evidencing the 
reasons upon which this action was taken, so obviously contrary 
to the public interest? 

Mr. ASHURST. The arguments adduced at the hearing are 
so voluminous that I have not incorporated them into my 
remarks. One of the reasons given was that the department 
did not want to administer a “checkerboard” reserve, but 
wanted a solid reserve. I understand that another reason given 
was that the department wanted to conserve and store certain 
waters which, it was claimed, ran to the southern part of the 
State, whereas in truth and in fact nearly all of the water that 
falls upon the basis lands so relinquished goes north instead of 
south and flows into the Colorado River. 

This is not a pleasant chapter in our American history. It is 
a chapter which reflects no credit upon anyone except the sturdy 
citizenship of Arizona, which always stands resolutely for the 
general interest instead of the “ special” interest. The episode 
discloses that the part played by Arizona was eminently to her 
credit; was in behalf of the general welfare; was for the good 
of the Nation at large, and upon that occasion the people of 
Arizona displayed that virile fighting virtue for which they are 
so justly famous and which must always be possessed by a 
people who stand for justice and fair play. They opposed to 
the bitter end this corporate scheme which for immensity and 
audacity history furnishes few, if any, counterparts. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous consent in this connection to 
include in the RecorpD as appendices to my remarks extracts 
from the two protests presented to the Interior Department by 
the board of supervisors of Coconino County, Ariz., in 1901 
against the transfer to the Government of these corporate lands. 
I also ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp as ap- 
pendices to my remarks a letter and a copy of a letter which I 
have just received from Hon. Mulford Winsor, chairman of 
the State land commission of Arizona. Mr. Winsor is one of 
the ablest and most useful public men in the State of Arizona, 
or any other State, for that matter, and he points oyt some 
abuses and suggests some remedies respecting this situation 
well worthy of serious consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to may be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Extracts from protest of nent of mere of Coconino County, 
Ariz. 
FLAGSTArY, ARIZ., February 26, 1901, 
Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As supplementary to the statements and arguments already sub- 
mitted to you by the citizens and the board of supervisors of Coconino 
County, Ariz., against the proposed consolidation of the San Francisco 
Mountains Forest Reserve, we would respectfully represent : 

1. That at least one-third of all the lands within said reserve are 
open or “park” lands, practically devoid of timber, or are timbered 
with scrub cedar, juniper, or pinon, classed as “ nonmerchantable tim- 
ber,” and practically worthless except for fuel. The acreage of this 
class of lands within the reserve will not be far from 600,000 acres, 


and presumably one-half of this amount, or 300,000 acres, would fall 
upon odd-numbered sections. 

In addition to this the sawmills operating within the reserve have, 
during the last 18 years, denuded at least 100,000 acres of railroad 
grant lands. 

This makes a total of some 400,000 acres of the grant lands that 
might in justice and good conscience be called nontimbered, and if 
the contemplated exchange is made the corporations interested should 
be compelled to accept in lieu thereof nontimbered lands, or, to be 
strictly equitable, lands of equal character and value. Instead of this, 
however, under the inequitable arrangement now proposed, they would 
be restricted to the selection of only 180,000 acres of nontimbered 
lands. As to all the rest, or nearly 800,000 acres, -they may select 
anywhere within the public domain without restriction, under the act 
of June 4, 1897, and amendments thereto. 

a * % “ * : * * 


Furthermore, while the areas relinquished to the United States by 
those corporations lie in a practically solid body, and must be accepted 
no matter how timbered or whether timbered at all, under the terms of 
the act referred to, the owners may select in lieu of them just such 
portions of the public domain as they may desire, and in tracts as small 
as 40 acrés. They will thus be enabled to secure the choicest portions 
of the best lands in the country, and reject whatever may not suit 
them. Presuming that the lands, which are really valuable for timber, 
have either been, or will be, cut over, these corporations will thus 
exchange some 380,000 acres of practicaily worthless lands for an equal 
area of the best lands they can find within Uncle Sam’s domain. It is 
only ‘fair to assume that, so far as possible, valuable timbered lands will 
be selected by them, so that instead of protecting one forest in Arizona, 
the exchange will result in the destruction of two—one on the San 
Francisco Mountains, the other wherever the lieu lands may be se- 
lected. * * * 
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Moreover, the character of the timber of this region is such as to 
make any exchange for timber in the northwestern coast regions very 
undesirable for the Government. The timber of this reserve, even on 
what are classed as timbered lands, will not yield 2,500,000 feet per 
section on an average, while in the northwest, upon an equal acreage, 
it would be possible, by having the privilege of selection, to secure from 
three to four times that stumpage. Not only so, but whereas our tim- 
ber yields an average of less than 10 per cent of clear lumber and a 
correspondingly small percentage of the next higher grades, the coast 
timbers yield from 40 to 80 per cent in clear and a corresponding 
amount of the next lower grades. The immense advantages which will 
thus result to the corporations surrendering this timber is too obvious 
to require more than mention. 

If it be contended that the estimates heretofore made as to the value 
of the grant lands is induced by prejudice on the part of your petition- 
ers, we beg to quote from the contract made by the Santa Fe Pacific 
Railroad Co. with the board of supervisors of Coconino County for the 
payment of taxes on their right of way (copy of which contract, duly 
certified, is submitted herewith) that company’s own estimate of such 
value, as follows: 

“Whereas said board of supervisors for said county propose to at- 
tempt to have the assessment of the grant and other lands in_ said 
county, amounting to a large number of acres, increased to a large 
amount by the board of equalization of said county; and 7 

“Whereas the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. is contesting the right 
to increase the same on the ground that the value of such lands, and 
each and every acre thereof, is less than 15 cents per acre.” 

While we are not disposed to accept as final the low valuation thus 
placed upon these lands, we desire to call the attention of the honor- 
able Secretary to the fact that forest-reserve scrip is selling upon the 
market at this time for $3.75 to $4 per acre. The wide discrepancy 
in these values, we think, may help largely to account for the zeal 
which the relinquishing corporations are showing in the protection of 
the San Francisco Mountains forest. 

2. The argument was advanced by the attorney for the Santa Fe 
Pacific Railroad Co. (Mr. Britton) at the hearing held before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on February 6, 1901, upon the question now under 
discussion, that his company had long realized that the interests of 
the public, as well as its own interests in northern Arizona, depended 
upon the preservation of the forests, and that it was moved principally 
by this commendable philanthropy in urging the proposed consolidation. 
It seems to us especially deplorable that this corporation could not have 
been affected by this solicitude for the public weal before it sold the 
very heart of this forest to the man with the ax and the saw. And 
again it seems to us equally deplorable that its concern for the public 
interest should have been manifested for the first time simultaneously 
with its discovery that the best and most available of its timber was 
already disposed of, and that under a strained interpretation of the 
forest-reserve law it could secure the privilege of working off its thread- 
bare and shopworn land grant upon Uncle Sam upon its own terms and 
could receive in its place a brand-new empire. And it might further 
be pertinent to inquire why, if the professed interest in forest preser- 
vation be genuine, it would not be willing to agree not to select timber- 
— elsewhere in lieu of those surrendered in the San Francisco 

eserve, 

It was further advanced by the gentleman that even though the rail- 
road lands within the reserve should be relinquished to the Govern- 
ment and thus withdrawn from the tax rolls of Coconino County that 
the railroad company would still be the largest taxpayer in the county 
in that it would still be the owner of 1,300,000 acres of lands therein, 
beyond the reserve limits. He neglected to inform the honorable Secre- 
tary that not one acre of this 1,300,000 acres is taxable, for the reason 
that it is unsurveyed, and that it will never become taxable until the 
Government sees fit to survey it. That it has been the policy of his 
company in the past to resist taxation of these lands because they were 
unsurveyed, and that it would continue to resist on the same grounds. 
Inasmuch as the whole of said 1,300,000 acres is composed of worthless 
and barren land, unfit even for pasturage, except in certain seasons, it 
is not likely that it will soon be surveyed. And considering that the 
railroad company has never made any particular effort to have it sur- 
veyed—it should be remembered that the company must stand one-half 
the expense of the survey—although it has owned it since 1866, and 
considering further that it is permitted to exchange its lands within the 
reserve, it can well afford to be indifferent as to the residue, it is not 
likely that it will make any violent attempt to convert the nontaxable 
into taxable property. And even though the lands should be surveyed 
within the next decade, which is highly improbable, it could not be 
assessed with any hope of collection for more than 5 cents per acre. 
Indeed that would be, under present conditions, more than its cash 
value. In support of this we would again refer to the statement of 
this company in its contract with the county as to the value of its 
lands witliin the reserve. 

It seems to us, and we make the assertion advisedly, that the rail- 
road company evinces a degree of interest in this matter that is hardly 
to be accounted for by its philanthropic professions. Rather, it occurs 
to us, does it seek to veil its real motives, which are unquestionably 
selfish, behind the cloak of interest in the public welfare. * * * 
For what reason, may we ask, unless to obscure the real purpose of 
the transaction, unless to find some plausible pretext, unless groping 
for some specious appeal to the public opinion, in order that the light 
of truth may be averted from those who, because of their deeds, “ love 
the darkness better”? 

It was further urged, with considerable plausibility, by Mr. Britton 
that even though its reserve lands should be relinquished to the United 
States the railroad company would continue to pay taxes on its right 
of way. at a valuation of $2,500 per mile, according to its contract 
with the county—a contract which has only three years more to run, 
including the present year. If the company ever intended or now in- 
tends to pay taxes on its right of way, beyond the term of the con- 
tract, why did it expressly limit the period of payment to five years? 
If we may be permitted to answer this question, we would respectfully 
suggest that when the contract referred to was entered into the county 
authorities had it in their power to assess the lands of the company at 
a sufficient valuation to equalize the loss of the right of way, which had 
recently been declared exempt from taxation, upon public lands within 
the Territories, by the Supreme Court of the United States (172 U. S., 
171-186). Realizing this, the company, in order to avert the pending 
increase in the valuation of its timberlands, agreed to return the 
right-of-way assessment at $2,500 per mile for five years, provided the 
county would not raise the existing rate of 20 cents per acre upon its 
lands. And while the county authorities did not then understand why 
the contract was limited to five years, it was understood by the rail- 
road company—and is now clear to the world—namely, that it already 
contemplated the .relinquishment of its reserve lands, and probably felt 
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that it could accomplish it within the five-year period. Then, 


having 
enjoyed the profits of the last practicable moment of timber stumpage, 


having traded to Uncle Sam the only lands remaining in its grant 


within the county of any value, its right of way being exempt from 
taxation by the decision of the court of last resort, its remaining lands 
being unsurveyed, and therefore nontaxable, besides being worthless 
what legal necessity would remain for the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
Co. to pay taxes to the county of Coconino? And when did, or when 
will, this railroad company or any other railroad company pay taxes 
except under legal necessity? Pnilanthropy finds no place in the creed 
of the twentieth-century corporation, 

It was also asserted by Mr. Britton that the railroad mileage within 
the reserve was only 54 and a fraction. Just what relevancy this 
statement has we are unable to perceive. There are 106% miles of the 
railroad within the county, and it is all exempt from taxation, whether 
within or without the forest reserve. If it declines to pay on one mile, 
it will decline to pay on all. 

3. The discussion in this case ought not to be closed without a glance 
at its broad equities. It should be remembered that Congress endowed 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. with this almost illimitable grant, 
which has come down to the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. It was a 
gift taken from the heritage and birthright of the American people. 
This land, and no other, was granted. The company was glad to get 
it then—it ought to be satisfied with it now. Having received this 
princely grant, it ought to accept and retain it as it is. Having 
used and enjoyed and despoiled it for 35 years, it ought not now 
to be heard to ask for a new grant of virgin lands in its place. It has 
reaped almost the full benefit of the worth of its earlier grant, and now 
desires to exchange this worthless land for another grant of even 
greater value than that first received, thus obtaining as subsidy double 
the amount which Congress originally bestowed. 

The rights of the American people in the public domain were dis- 
regarded when the original grant was made; but Congress at least 
limited it to certain fixed bounds in certain territories, and it knew 
what it was bestowing. Its intention was that the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad Co. should have just the lands granted, no others. It never 
entertained, nor would it for a moment have tolerated, the idea that 
this company or its successors were to have an option by which they 
might select the choicest of the public lands. Had the lightest breath 
of such a suspicion touched the Congress of 1866, the land-grant 
measure would have perished under the lightning of indignant opposi- 
tion. The heat of popular resentment would have consumed it root 
and branch. Yet at the opening of the new century we see this cor- 
poration standing almost within the shadow of the Capitol whence this 
splendid dowry emanated, begging—yea, demanding—that America take 
back the million acres she once gave so freely, now that it is denuded 
and impoverished, and in lieu thereof that she open wide the gates 
of the public domain that they may have license to further ravage it 
for their gain. The public domain is a public trust. Shall it thus be 
pillaged, and are the sons and daughters of this Nation thus to be 
despoiled of their right and hope of home and hearthstone? It may 
so be written—it may thus be “nominated in the bond”; but we 
believe if it is done it will be done contrary to the dictates of either 
sound judgment or of justice. 

The Government has expended thousands of dollars and employed 
scores of men in the endeavor to prevent fraud in the selection of 
lands under the homestead law. It has at this moment an agent in 
this forest examining homestead entries. We make no complaint of 
this, but on the contrary believe it to be right. But to what purpose 
is this care in small matters exercised if the interests thus conserved 
are to be later sacrificed wholesale at the behest of corporate greed, and 
with not even the small return to the Government which is represented 
by the payment of homestead fees? 

Again, the law under which this corporation and its grantees are 
seeking this exchange was enacted by Congress for the relief of indi- 
vidual settlers whose rights might be infringed by the creation of forest 
reserves. It did not contemplate any such exchange as the proposed 
one, and it is safe to say that the law would have been properly safe- 
guarded against it if such a thing had been dreamed of. As it is, the 
law has already been perverted to secure valuable timbered or oil or 
agricultural lands for the speculator and the investor, while the set- 
tlers have received but the minimum of benefit from its operation. It 
is now proposed to so broaden its application that any railroad com- 
pany anywhere that is dissatisfied with that portion of its land grant 
which may fall within the exterior boundaries of a forest reservation, 
or that may wish to enhance the value of its grant as a whole, may 
surrender such portions as it may elect from the part so situated (and 
these will always be the most worthless lands) and obtain in lieu 
thereof the most valuable lands within the public domain. There will 
thus be a double injustice inflicted upon the Government, in addition 
to that inflicted upon intending settlers. First, having paid the full 
consideration for the building of these railroads at the outset, it will 
now be compelled to pay an additional and a very heavy consideration, 
without any return whatever; second, it will be compelled to submit 
to a disadvantageous exchange which will tend directly to the destruc- 
tion of its remaining forests. 

4, Further, the law of 1891, conferring upon the President the 
power of setting apart forest reserves, contains a limitation upon his 
authority, which we think will be clearly exceeded should an order 
issue covering these grant lands into the reserve. The law provides 
(sec. 24) “ That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
lands bearing forests, in any part of the public lands, wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth * * * as public reservations,” 
etc. Under this act the President may create forest reserves only out 
of the public lands, and if it shall chance that a homestead shall occur 
here and there, provision is made for their exchange in the act of June 
4, 1897. But he may not set apart a reserve consisting wholly of 
private lands; nor can he, as may be attempted in this case, add to a 
reserve already created lands wholly in private ownership. The law, 
under its most liberal construction, grants him no such power. He 
has, in fact, already touched the limit of his power in setting apart the 
even-numbered sections within the reserve, as they are the only public 
lands within its limits. If it should be argued that the odd-numbered 
sections will become public lands upon their relinquishment, we reply 
that such an argument is evasive, it being manifest that such relin- 
quishment would not be made in the absence of an agreement that the 
reserve should be made to cover the lands and that lieu lands should 
be given therefor. 

5. But if the proposed consolidation of the San Francisco Mountain 
reserve should finally be made upon some equitable basis, we desire to 
respectfully protest against the exclusion of stock from such reserva- 
tion. The stockmen of this region have spent the best years of their 
lives in building up this industry, and it would inflict great hardship 
and incalculable injustice upon them if they were now to be depr‘ved 
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of the fruits, or much of the fruits, of their labor... These men have 
been the pioneers of this region who have “blazed the way for an 
advancing civilization,” and it surely is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment to deprive the men who have endured the deprivations of frontier 
life to create new Commonwealths of the little possessions they may 
have accumulated. 

Further, the stock interests constitute the backbone of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the county and furnish one of its largest available 
assets for purposes of taxation. To deprive the community of the 
revenue it derives from this source would mean the practical extinction 
of three-fourths of the business houses and would bring bankruptcy 
to the county, especially when it would follow the withdrawal from 
taxation of the lands which would be surrendered to the Government. 

if it be contended that the preservation of the forest and of the 
watershed demands the exclusion of stock, we beg leave to demur to 
this statement as at least not proven; and it is the candid opinion of 
men who have spent most of their lives in this region and who have made 
the matter a subject of study and observation that the exclusion of 
stock from these forests, so far from tending to conserve them, would 
tend directly to their more rapid destruction. Our opponents may 
attribute these views to self-interest, but there is at least this to be said 
in their favor, that they are founded upon actual observation and ex- 
perience and not upon theories evolved in the laboratory or upon ex- 
periments made under totally different conditions. We are as desirous 
as anyone that these forests should be preserved from wanton destruc- 
tion and would recommend that the grazing of stock within the reserves 
should be allowed under such regulations and restrictions as to the 
Government may seem proper; and we are entirely willing that such 
regulations may, be enforced within the forests of northern Arizona as 
may be warranted by the reports made thereon by Messrs. Pinchot and 
Coville, of the Bureau of Forestry, after their recent examination. 

* ae * Ba = oe e 

In conclusion, permit us to simply say, in view of the foregoing and 
other arguments submitted for your consideration, that it seems to us 
that the proposed exchange will result in a great injustice to the Gov- 
ernment, while conferring an immense and altogether unmerited ad- 
vantage upon the corporations making the exchange; that such ad- 
vantage will be conferred at the sacrifice of both the public and private 
interests of Coconino County and to the direct injury of intending 
settlers upon the public domain, as well as to the destruction of the 
existing forest areas of the country. 

a * * a = * x 
tenewing our petition that the proposed consolidation shall not be 
effected, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 
Most respectfully, yours, 
30ARD OF SUPERVISORS COCONINO COUNTY, 
By Geo. Bapsitr. 


ARIZ., 


[Extracts from protest of board of supervisors of Coconino County, 
Ariz.) 
Fruacstarr. Aniz.. May 1}, 1901. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. U. 

Srtr: The board of supervisors of Coconino County, Ariz., beg leave 
to call your attention to the inclosed statement respecting the San 
Francisco Mountains and Grand Canyon Forest Reserves, and especially 
to that portion of the inclosure relating to the Grand Canyon Reserve. 

A copy of the within has been handed to the President. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
J. C. PHELAN, Chairman. 


FLAGSTAFF, Ariz., May 6, 1901. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 


Your petitioners, the citizens of Coconino County, Ariz., by and 
through the board of supervisors of said county, beg leave to represent : 


i. 


That by act of Congress of July, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 292), the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad Co. was granted a large tract of land in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona and elsewhere along its proposed route to the extent of 
the alternate odd-numbered sections for 40 miles on each side of the said 
proposed railroad. The railroad has since been constructed, and trav- 
erses the county of Coconino from east to west, there being 106.66 
miles of said road within said county. By act of March 3, 1897, all 
the grants, rights, privileges, and exemptions accruing to the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad Co. were vested in the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., 
which is now the owner and holder thereof. 


United States (172 U. 8., 171; 172 U. 8., 186) the right of way of said 
railroad is declared to be exempt from taxation within the Territories. 


Il. 


The said railroad company is now, and for a number of years past 
has been, paying taxes on the surveyed lands of its said grant within 
said county, to the extent of 301,543 acres (somewhat less than one- 
fourth of its entire acreage therein, the balance being unsurveyed, the 
railroad company for that reason refusing to pay taxes upon it), at a 
It is also paying taxes upon its right of 
way therein upon a valuation of $2,500 per mile, under a contract with 
the board of supervisors of said county, wherein it is provided that in 
the taxation of said right of way at the valuation 
aforesaid the county will not tax the grant lands of said company upon 
The term of the a 
D 


valuation of 20 cents per acre. 


consideration o 


a greater valuation than 20 cents per acre. 5 
mentioned is five years, the current year being the third thereof. 
view of the fact, however, that the last session of the Legislative As 


sembly of Arizona enacted a law providing that lands of the character 
of these grant lands should not be assessed for taxation at less than 
75 cents per acre, said railroad company is now threatening to abso- 


lutely refuse further payment of taxes upon its said right of way. 
III, 


By Executive order of August 17, 1898, there were established in the 


county of Coconino the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves 


which reserves were, by express terms, limited te the even-numbered 
or public-lands sections of the townships mentioned in said Executive 
order, said reserves being wholly within the limits of the land grant 
The reason for excluding from the 
reserves so created the odd-numbered sections is found in the law 
authorizing the creating of forest reservations (act of Mar. 3, 1891, 26 


of the railroad company aforesaid. 


Stat. L., p. 1095), section 24 of which reads as follows: 


“That the President of the United States may from time to time set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory having public lands bearing 
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Under the provisions of 
said acts of Congress and by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
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forests in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations; and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof.” 

Inasmuch as the authority of the President in creating forest reser- 
vations is restricted to the public lands, and as all the odd-numbered 
sections in the townships affected by said Executive order of August 
17, 1898, were private lands, it is obvious that the Executive then 
considered that he had no power whatever to include within the re- 
serves the lands in private ownership, particularly as such lands, alter- 
nating in checkerboard arrangement with the Government sections, 
comprise one-half of every township included within the order. A 
further reason for limiting this order to the even-numbered sections 
appears in the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
for 1899, in which it is stated (p. 96): 

“In creating the new reservations in Arizona the region which in- 
cludes lands falling within the grant to the Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
road was set apart in a proclamation which reserved in express terms 
the even-numbered sections only in each township, thus making a 
separate reservation of each even-numbered section, all of which were 
grouped together under tke general name of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains Forest Reserves. This action was taken to guard against any 
complications that might arise from the inclusion of a large area of 
railroad lands, since, as pointed out in my last annual report, the pro- 
vision of the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 34-36), for the selection 
of lieu lands for relinquished tracts in forest reserves is being largely 
taken advantage of in a speculative way by the holders of tracts ac- 
quired by purchase from railroad corporations and others.” 

Thus it will be seen that the principal object of restricting the re- 
serves aforesaid to the even-numbered or Government sections was to 
prevent the railroad company or its grantees from relinquishing the 
odd-numbered sections to the United States and selecting and securing 
in lieu thereof their choice of any unappropriated nonmineral lands 
remaining in the public domain. 





IV. 

In January, 1901, the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. and its grantees, 
William F. Baker, E. B. Perrin, and Robert Perrin, made the following 
proposition to the Secretary of the Interior: 

Hon. E. A. HircHcock, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


_ Sir: If the President of the United States, by proclamation, shall 
immediately extend the limits of the San Francisco Mountains Forest 
Reserve so as to include all of the odd-numbered sections now owned 
by us falling within the present exterior limits of such reserves, we, the 
undersigned holders of title to such odd-numbered sections, hereby agree 
to surrender to the United States our titles in such forest reserve 
under the act of June 4, 1897, on the following basis: One hundred 
and eighty thousand acres of our said present holdings to be exchanged 
for nontimbered public lands lying south of the thirty-seventh standard 
parallel of latitude and south of the Tehichipa range of mountains, 
and the remainder of our lands in said enlarged reservation to be ex- 
changed by us under said act of June 4, 1897, and amendments thereto, 
without any other restrictions whatsoever on the part of the Santa Fe 
Pacific Railroad Co., it being understood, however, that the company 
will not be expected to surrender any lands needed to be retained by it 
for railroad purposes, and such purposes being understood to include 
rights of way of all kinds, station grounds, pumping stations, dams 
reservoir sites, stone quarries, deposits of cinders, gravel. or other ma- 
terial for ballast, and also other land needed for railroad purposes, but 
not including iands held solely for the timber thereon. 

This proposition is made with the further understanding that, in case 
of its acceptance, the Government will, in every reasonable way, so 
expedite all necessary surveys and approval thereof and the issuance of 
patent to the railroad company as to enable said company and the 
undersigned holders of title under its grant to carry out this agreement. 


Approved, and the Commissioner of the General Land Office will 
earry the above into immediate effect. 

E. A. Hircncock, Secretary. 

Your petitioners respectfully beg leave to protest against the making 
of the order extending the limits of said reserves, as requested in the 
above agreement (the effect of which order, if made, will not be to ex- 
tend the limits of the present reserves, but simply to consolidate them), 
for the following reasons: 

First. There is no warrant or authority of law for the proposed ac- 
tion, either in the law of 1891 or elsewhere. The authority of the 
Executive in establishing forest reservations, as has already been 
ointed out, is limited to the public lands. If any order should now 
e made for the purpose of consolidating said reserve, it would operate 
and have effect only on private lands. The limit of the President’s 
authority was reached, so far as these reserves are concerned, on 
August 17, 1898, when he set apart the even-numbered sections, or pub- 
lic lands, in the townships affected by the order. To go further at this 
time, and, as is proposed by the railroad company and its grantees, 
“extend the limits of said reserves so as to include all the odd-num- 
bered sections,” would be to clearly transcend the power granted by 
Congress. It is superfluous to state that your petitioners do not for a 
moment entertain the idea that the President of the United Stateg 
would tolerate the merest suggestion of such action. At the same time, 
we recognize the possibility that an order accomplishing all that is 
purported in the agreement above set out, might be so skillfully worded 
as .to appear to be entirely within the law of 1891, and yet relate en- 
tirely to lands over which the President has no jurisdiction under said 
law. For instance, an order might be framed ostensibly for the purpose 
of establishing exterior boundaries for the San Francisco Mountaing 
Forest Reserves. The effect of such an order would be to make every 
acre of land within such boundaries a part of said reserves, and would 
give the owners of the grant lands therein an apparent right to relin- 
quish their holdings under the act of June 4, 1897, and select other 
lands from the public domain in lieu thereof. Or an order might be 
framed for the purpose of creating a wholly new and larger reserve, in- 
cluding therein not only the present reserves, inclusive of the odd-num- 
bered sections, but a sufficient additional area of public land to color 
the whole action with legality. Both such expedients, however, would 
be mere evasions of the law, and could only have the effect of permit- 
ting the grant lands to be relinquished and other lands to be selected 
in lieu thereof, a proceeding never for a moment contemplated by Con- 
gress in the act of June 4, 1897. 

The’ act of June 4, 1897, is a remedial and beneficial statute. It 
was intended by Congress to operate for the benefit of the settler—-th¢ 
man who had acquired title to public lands under the homestead of 
other land law, who, finding himself surrounded by a forest reservation 
hemmed in by its regulations and isolated because the settlement and 
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development of the region surrounding him had been arrested by the 
prohibition of settlement and entry upon the reserve lands, might wish 
to remove his home and family elsewhere. This law affords him an 
opportunity of doing so. Under it he may relinquish his quarter section 
or half section, as the case may be, to the United States, and in lieu 
thereof he may receive an equal area of public land elsewhere, regard- 
less of the character of the land relinquished, or of the land selected 
in its stead, save only that it must be nonmineral. Congress never in- 
tended, in enacting this law, that the railroad companies, to which it 
had _ lavishly granted millions of acres of the public lands, should in 
effect secure an option on the choicest lands remaining. It granted 
them the lands contained in their original grant and none other. To 
now invite them to relinquish their holdings under the law of 1897 and 
exercise their choice of lands in lieu thereof would be such a perversion 
of the intent of Congress as would awaken the just indignation of the 
American peopie. It would be a heartless encroachment upon the rights 
and hopes of thousands of intending settlers as would stain the char- 
acter of this Nation forever. 

Second. No good or useful purpose can possibly be subserved by the 
consolidation of these reserves, nor can anyone possibly be benefited 
thereby save the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. and its said grantees. 
That it will benefit them, and to an enormous extent, there can be no 
doubt, for the following reasons: First. The railroad company and its 
grantees own approximately 975,000 acres within the townships com- 
prising said reserves. Of this amount fully 400,000 acres are entirely 
nontimbered or are partially covered with an inferior growth of 
“scrub” and are absolutely valueless as timber land. Such lands could 
not be sold to-day at 25 cents per acre; yet should this consolidation 
be effected, the railroad company and its grantees can sell the title to 
such lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, or, if they choose to do so, they 
may select any lands within the pubiic domain in lieu thereof. It is 
true that as to 180,000 acres of such lands the railroad company must 
select nontimbered lands south of the thirty-seventh parallel in Cali- 
fornia, but there is absolutely no contractual restrictions as to the 
remainder. * * #* 

Third. It is obvious, in view of the foregoing statements, that the 
forestry of this region will not be preserved or protected to any appre- 
ciable extent by the consolidation referred to, for the reason that, at 
the most, not more than 160,000 acres of timber lands will be secured. 
Against this it is oniy fair to assume that wherever possible the rail- 
road company and its grantees will select timbered lands in lieu of 
those relinquished, and probably will thus secure much more timber 
than they surrender, so that, so far as the item of timber alone is con- 
cerned, the Government is almost certain to give more than it receives, 
aside from the great disadvantage it will suffer in the general character 
of the lands exchanged. Inasmuch as it is the declared policy of Con- 
gress than “no public forest reservation shall be established except to 
improve and protect the forest within the reservation, or for the pur- 
pose of securing favorable conditions of water flow,” how futile it 
appears for the purpose of consolidating a reserve to buy nearly a 
million acres of almost worthless private lands to secure only about 
160,000 acres of timber, and at the same time to throw open a million 
acres of the public forests to the option of the very men who have just 
surrendered a little more than one-tenth as much. If the Government 
should take the view that the proposed consolidation will tend toward 
securing “favorable conditions of water flow,” we reply that inasmuch 
as practically all of the timber on the grant lands is certain to be cut 
under existing contracts and can not be prevented by consolidation, the 
question of water flow can not fairly be considered in this connection. 

Fourth. The consolidation of this reserve would prove ruinous to Co- 
conino County. It would immediately withdraw from its taxable re- 
sources about 670,000 acres of land which are now being taxed, and 
nearly twice as much that will become taxable if ever surveyed. Nearly 
2,000,000 acres will thus be withdrawn from the assets of the county. 
And in addition to this, should stock be excluded from the reserve, 
which we have reason to think would be the case if it should be con- 
solidated, the taxable values will be reduced to such an extent that bank- 
ruptcy will inevitably ensue. It must be remembered that sheep have 
already been excluded from nearly all the southern half of the reserves, 
and that, inasmuch as there are no available grazing lands in Coconino 
County outside of the forest reserves, exclusion from the reserves means 
exclusion from the county and a consequent reduction of the taxable 
property of the county. The apprehension as to whether they will not 
soon be excluded from the balance of the reserves and as to whether 
cattle will not be excluded also is already exercising a depressing influ- 
ence upon the stock interests, as every stockman in the county realizes 
that should he be excluded from the forest reservation he must either 
break up his home and move to some otber county or sacrifice his flocks. 

Fifth. It is being urged by some that these reserves be consolidated 
upon the ground that the agricultural region of the Salt and Gila River 
valleys are suffering a shrinkage in the water supply required for irriga- 
tion, owing to the cutting of timber and the grazing of stock on these 
reserves. We have already pointed out that the cutting of timber can 
not be appreciably arrested by the consolidation, and as to the effect of 
stock grazing it may be said, first, that three-fourths of the entire area 
of these reserves drains north, or directly away from the valleys men- 
tioned, the watershed being into the Colorado River, which is not avail- 
able to the Salt or Gila valleys. * * * The only stream having its 
source upon these reserves is Oak Creek, and notwithstanding the opera- 
tion of sawmills and the grazing of stock, which until March of this 
year has been unrestricted, its volume is unimpaired. * * * 

THE GRAND CANYON FOREST RESERVE. 

This reservation was created by order of President Harrison in Feb- 
ruary, 1895. It is nearly 60 miles square, and occupies the northern 
portion of Ceconino County. There is no timber in it, excepting a nar- 
row belt skirting the banks of the Colorado River for a distance, pos- 
sibly, of 10 miles on either side. 

The land grant of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. reaches into the 
southern portion of this reserve, and under a recent survey of that por- 
tion of the reserve covered by said grant it was determined that there 
were 366,000 acres of grant land therein. 

The survey referred to was official and was ordered at the request 
of the railroad company. The company was careful to confine the 
survey to only its lands lying within said reserve for reasons that will 
appear hereafter. 

Said company is endeavoring to secure patent for all its lands lying 
within said reserve, amounting, as has been suggested, to 366,000 acres 
in order that it may relinquish said lands to the United States and 
select other and better lands in lieu thereof. Your petitioners desire 
to enter a most earnest protest against permitting such action for the 
following reasons: 

First. The lands of said company ought never to have been included 
in said reserve, as, with the exception of possibly 10,000 acres, they 
are absolutely timberless and are naked, worthless desert lands, adapted 





to no purpose save possibly a little agriculture here and there and 
for grazing at certain seasons. The watershed from them is to the 
north and directly away from the arable areas of the Territory. It 
is remote from any settlement and undesirable. Should the railroad 
company be permitted to exchange this large body of worthless lands 
for its choice of an equal area of the public domain elsewhere a great 
injustice will result not only to the people of Coconino County, but 
to the general public. 

Second. As it is clear that these lands were improvidently included 
in said reserve, the error can easily be remedied by an Executive order 
restoring that portion of said reserve south of the northern boundary 
of the said land grant to the public domain. There is ample authority 
in law for such action; in fact, it is almost mandatory. The act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 3436), provides that “No public reservation 
shall be established except to improve and protect the forests within 
the reservation or for the purpose of securing favorable conditions of 
water flow, * * * but it is not the purpose or intent of these 
provisions or of the act authorizing the establishment of such reserves 
to authorize the inclusion therein of lands more valuable for the 
minerals therein or for agricultural purposes than for forestry.” 

The act closes by bestowing upon the President a broad authority 
to restore to the public domain any-area that may have been im- 
providently or mistakenly included within a forest reservation. 

The grant lands referred to are valuable neither for timber nor 
because of their adaptation to favorable conditions of water flow, but 
are valuable both for their minerals and for agriculture, as grazing 
is held to be. The area in which they occur should therefore be 
immediately restored to the public domain, not only because said lands 
are clearly of the character forbidden by Congress td be included or 
permitted to remain within a forest reservation, but because their 
retention therein affords the railroad ys ged an opportunity of 
relinquishing them to the United States and securing valuable lands 
in lieu thereof—lands that ought to be held for the homeseeker and 
the pioneer. Furthermore, if permitted to be relinquished, they will 
in consequence be withdrawn from taxation, and the county will thus 
lose the taxes on 366,000 acres of land for all time. 

Your petitioners are able to show, even by the Government surveyors, 
who have recently surveyed these lands, as well as by other competent 
witnesses almost without number, the absolute truth of their statements, 
and a rigid investigation is most earnestly invited. We also, with equal 
earnestness, urge —— in whatever action may be taken, as we 
know the railroad company is striving to the limit of its power to 
secure the consummation of its proposed exchange before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Executive shall have become fully advised 
as to the real situation. We urge these requests in the name of right 
and justice, in behalf of the homes and interests of the people of 
Coconino County, and in the interests of the people and the integrity 
of the United States, with an abiding faith in the high sense of justice 
and the distinguished honor which conspicuously characterizes the pres- 
ent ee of this Nation and the heads of his executive depart- 
ments. 

For the several reasons aforesaid, your petitioners again earnestly but 
respectfully protest against the proposed consolidation of the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains Forest Reserves, as well as the proposed relinquishment 
of the grant lands in the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve, believing that 
these matters would not only result in irreparable disaster to the people 
of Coconino County but to the county itself, and would from their very 
nature constitute transactions so questionable and so obviously against 
the rights and interests of the people, so contrary to law, to right, and 
justice, and so manifestly in the interests of powerful corporations as 
to array against them every dictate of the good conscience of those to 
whom this appeal is addressed. We therefore respectfully again urge 
that, before any action is taken, competent and reliable officials be sent 
to investigate the whole field, knowing that the result of such investiga- 
a can not fail to vindicate the position and the assertions we adhere 
Oo hereln. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

J. C. PHELAN, Chairman, 
T. E. PULLIAM, 
GEO. BABBITT, 
Supervisors of Coconino County, Ariz. 


Britton & Gray, attorneys for the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., to 
the Secretary of the Interior, June 13, 1902. 


{A. T. Britton, A. B. Browne, Alex. Britton. Britton & Gray, attor- 
neys and counselors at law, Glover Building, 1419 F Street NW.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1902. 
Hon, E, A, HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Str: Referring to the recent conferences which you have so cour- 
teously extended to us with respect to the lands of the Santa Fe 
Pacific Railroad Co., lying within the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve 
in Arizona, we respectfully submit that in view of your conclusion 
not to reduce the area of the reserve and to relieve from suspension 
patenting to this company of its lands lying within said reserve the 
company is willing and does hereby agree to surrender to the United 
States its title to lands within such forest reserve under act of June 4, 
1897, on the following basis: 

One hundred and fifteen thousand acres of its present holdings to 
be exchanged under said act without any other restriction, and the 
balance of its present holdings, estimated at 260,000 acres, to be ex- 
changed for nonmineral, nontimbered, vacant public lands of the United 
States lying south of the thirty-seventh standard parallel of latitude 
and south of the Tehichipa range of mountains, it being, however, 
understood that the company will not be expected to surrender 2 
lands needed to be retained by it for railroad purposes; and suc 
railroad purposes are understood to include rights of way of all kinds, 
station grounds, pumping stations, dams, reservoir sites, stone quar- 
ries, deposits of cinders, gravel, or other material for ballast, and also 
other lands needed for railroad purposes, but not including lands held 
solely for the timber thereon. 

It is further understood that the department will, in every reasonable 
way, so expedite all necessary surveys and approval thereof, and the 
issuance of patents to the railroad company, as to enable said com- 
pany to wpe J earry out this understanding. 

There being at the present time approximately 310,000 acres of com- 
pany’s lands surveyed, listed, and ready for patent, it is further sub- 
mitted that the ccmpany may, upon the issuance of patents for this 
area, first select 205,000 acres of the nonmineral, nontimbered, vacant 
public lands within the limitations prescribed, and then be entitled to 
select 105,000 acres of unrestricted lands, without waiting for the 
acceptance of the survey of the balance of the lands within the reser- 
vation. Upon the completion of such survey, listing, and issuance of 
patent for the balance of said area, estimated at 65,000 acres, the com 
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pany will then be entitled to first select 55,000 acres of the nonmineral 
rnontimbered, vacant public lands within the limitations prescribed, and 
thereafter to select the remaining 10,000 acres without restriction. 

It having been demonstrated from the returns of the surveyors that 
there are smajl areas which are incapable of survey, it is further sub- 
mitted that the area of same may be computed by the General Land 
Ofiice by protracting the line of the adjacent surveys over the same, 
and that the railroad company will be entitled to list and have patented 
to it, as fasis for relinquishment to the United States, such computed 
area. 

Very respectfully, Britton & Gray, 
Aitorneys Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. 


The Secretary of the Interior to Britton & Gray, attorneys for the 
Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., July 5, 1902. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 5, 1902. 
Messrs. Britton & Gray, 
Attorneys for Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have carefully considered your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, together with a report thereon dated the 30th ultimo by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, both relating to the exchange, 
under the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 36), of lands of said railroad 
in the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve in the Territory of Arizona for 
public lands of stated classes and location. 

‘The proposal of the company named in your letter meets with my 
approval, excepting that I believe the railroad company should be re- 
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oe to exchange—that is to say, the west half of townships 2 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation, while the baiance of the area in 
which lie the odd-numbered sections proposed to be used by the said 
company as a basis for such exchange; that is, the east half of range 
15 and ranges 16, 17, and 18 east, in townships 24 
north, together with the corresponding towaaiipa in 
and 21 east, in which the odd-numbered sections are owned by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., are withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of allowing Indian allotments. 
advised that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has recommended that 
the application of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. for permission 
to make the said exchange be approved, and that the application only 
awaits the final ratification of the Secretary of the Interior. 


tion to this matter, 
attention, subjecting the aforesaid application to critical ‘examination 
before ratifying the same. 
the propos 
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temporarily withdrawn by Secretary’s order November 18, 1904, under 
the first form of withdrawal authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stats., 388), for the Little Colorado River project. 


A portion of the land which the New Mexico Arizona Land Co. 


99 
+ me, 


24, in range 15 west—is included within the present boundaries 


21, 22, 23, and 


ranges 19, 20, 


The State land commission is 


The State land commission takes the liberty of directing your atten- 
in the hope that you will give it your serious 


The commission urgently protests against 
exchange for the following reasons: 


The lands proposed to be used as a base for the selection of lieu 


lands, which were acquired from the Government under the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad land-grant act of July 27, 1866 (14 Stats., 292), are 
of little value as compared with the lands which would be 
by means of the exchange. 


acquired 
The New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. at the present time owns, by 


transfer from the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., the odd- 
numbered sections within the area in which it is now proposed to 
secure, by exchange with the Government, the even-numbered sections. 
If the said exchange were effected, the lands of the said company, which 
were granted and have been held in alternate sections, would thus be 
consolidated in a large body, greatly increasing the value of the com- 
pany’s holdings, increasing the opportunities for exploitation, and work- 
ing to the injury of the State. 

As before stated, the area within which the New Mexico & Arizona 
Land Co. proposes to secure the even-numbered sections was by Secre- 
tary’s order of November 18, 1904, temporarily withdrawn under the 
first form of withdrawal authorized by the act of June 17, 1902, for 
the Little Colorado River irrigation project. This is evidence war- 
ranted by the facts of the existence of a feasible opportunity for the 
















quired to designate, before entering upon the making of relinquishments 
and selections, the lands desired to be retained by it for railroad pur- 
poses, and to obtain approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Without this modification the preveces of the railroad company can not 
be accepted, but if the proposal is modified as has been suggested it will 
be accepted by me, and directions will be promptly given for carrying 
the proposed exchanges into execution, 
Very respectfully, 













E. A. Hircucock, Secretary. 


The Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, February 25, 1903. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 





Washington, February 25, 1903. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Sir: Your favor of February 19, 1903, in the matter of the relinquish- 
ment of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. of the odd-numbered sections 
within the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve, Ariz., is at hand. In-the 
arrangement made for the relinquishment of these lands by said com- 
pany it was provided that the railroad company should designate, 
** before entering upon the making of the relinquishments and selections, 
the land desired to be retained by it for railroad purposes, and to obtain 
the approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior.” (See letter of 
July 5, 1902, to Messrs. Britton & Gray.) It is stated in your letter 
of the above date that the company has submitted its relinquishment 
of most of the lands within said reserve, with selections in lieu thereof, 
but has as yet filed no designation of the specific tracts within the re- 
serve proposed to be retained by it for railroad purposes, and you for- 
ward a letter of February 16, 1903, from Messrs. Britton & Gray, 
attorneys for said company, submitting a “ preliminary designation ” 
of the lands that may be reserved from relinquishment by the company, 
in the following terms: 

“The Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. will not retain or reserve any 
lands within this reservation except such lands as may be found neces- 
sary to cover the right of way and necessary station grounds of the 
Grand Canyon Railroad.” 

In the opinion of the department, this may be accepted as a sufficient 
compliance with the requirement made in said departmental letter of 
July 5, 1902, and your office is accordingly so instructed. 

Very respectfully, 
E, A. Hitcucocks, Secretary. 


PHOENIX, ARriIz., September 9, 1913. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Mr. A. T. Cornish and others of Winslow and Flag- 
staff and elsewhere have directed the attention of the commission to a 
situation existing in Navajo County which has been the subject of an 
examination by myself and concerning which I have’ written to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in accordance with a copy of 7 letter inclosed 
herewith. I think you are more or less familiar with the situation. If 
the subject is not clear in your mind, I believe a careful perusal of my 
letter to the Secretary, supported by reference to the map of Arizona, 
will make it so. 

This matter is of more than usual importance, because of the fact 
that it bears upon a much larger question—that of the practice which 
has heretofore obtained of permitting the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. to exchange its worthless lands lying north of the railroad 
in Navajo and Apache Counties for much more yaluable lands else- 
where or for so-called ‘“ Moqui or Navajo scrip,” which the company 
readily sells for $2.50 per acre. 

For your further information I am inclosing also a copy of my letter 
of this date to Senator SmirH. I sincerely trust that yourself and 
Senator SMITH and Mr. HAYDEN will give your particular attention to 
this subject and strenuously oppose the proposed exchange of lands 
belonging to the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co., as well as the pro- 
posed extension to the Navajo Indian Reservation. 

Very truly, yours, 
StaTE LAND COMMISSION, 
By McLrorD WINsoR, Chairman, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1913. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: It has come to the attention of the State land commission that 
there is pending in your department’ an application of the New Mexico 
& Arizona Land Co., successors to the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co., to exchange certain odd-numbered sections of railroad 
grant lands in townships 21, 22, 23. and 24 north, ranges 15, 16, 17, 
and 18 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, now owned by the New 
Mexico & Arizona Land Co., for a like number of even-numbered sections 
within the area near Winslow, Ariz., and embraced in townships 18, 
19, 20, and 21 north, ranges 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 east, which was 


New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. 





development of water and the reclamation of the tract which, by the 


roposed exchange, would be consolidated under the ownership of the 
, The exchange would thus give the 
said company the absolute control of the reclamation project in ques- 
tion and would enhance the value of the lands coming under the project 
to mapy times their present value and to many more times the value 
of the lands proposed to be used by the company as a basis for the 


exchange. 


The State land commission is also informed that an effort is being 
made—and believes it to be a part of the general plan of effecting the 
exchange described, and of securing the issuance of a large additional 
amount of the so-called ‘“‘ Navajo base” scrip—to secure the addition 
to the Navajo Indian Reservation of townships 21, 22, 23, and 24 north, 
east half of range 15, and ranges 16 to 21, inclusive, which land was, 
on May 13, 1908, withdrawn for the purpose of Indian allotments. 
This proposal the State land commission also respectfully objects to 
on the ground that the area already devoted to the Navajo and Moqui 
Indians is far greater than the needs of those Indians demand, and 
would effect no better purpose than the one above indicated—that is, 
than of affording an opportunity for the exchange of lands desired by 
the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co., and the exploitation of the State 
of Arizona through the medium of another flood of so-called “ Navajo 
scrip ’—a species of exploitation from which this State has grievously 
suffered, and by means of which the United States Government has 
been shamefully imposed upon. 

he State land commission, in conclusion, ventures to respectfully 
suggest, and recommend, in connection with the various matters above 
recited : 

1. That the application of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. to 
exchange its lands in the townships named for other lands within the 
area withdrawn for the Little Colorado River project, or for any other 
land, be denied. 

2. That the area withdrawn for the Little Colorado River project 
be restored to entry and selection, to the end that the State of Arizona 
and private individuals may have equal opportunity to develop the 
existing irrigation project, and to reclaim the lands coming under the 
same, on terms and conditions beneficial to the State and to settlers 
upon the land. 

3. That the proposal to add to the existing area of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation be rejected, and that the townships withdrawn, on 
May 13, 1908, for the purpose of making allotments, be restored to 
entry and selection. 

4. That the lands in townships 21, 22, and 24 north, ranges 12, 
124, 13, 14, and the west half of 15 east, which were withdrawn for 
Indian allotments by Executive order dated November 14, 1901, be 
restored to entry and selection, to the end that the available portions 
thereof not allotted to Indians may be developed and settled. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that the frequent 
and oftentimes unwarranted additions to Indian reservations, and the 
withdrawal of large areas for long and indefinite periods for the pur- 
pose of making Indian allotments, and the exchange of valuable lieu 
lands for generally inferior lands within these Indian reservations, the 
additions thereto and the withdrawals therefor held under railroad- 
land grants, have worked to the very great detriment of this State, and 
it is earnestly hoped that a recurrence of the scourge will, in the 
instance here noted, be prevented. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


92 


“av, 


STATE LAND COMMISSION, 
By McLrorp WINsorR, Chairman. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on June 13 last Senate joint 
resolution No. 1 was favorably reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. It provides for the submission to 
the States of an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
the right to vote shall not be denied anyone on account of sex. 
That resolution is now on the calendar and ought to be consid- 
ered and acted upon at once. Congress is in session. The Sen- 
ate is not considering any legislation. We are adjourning three 
days at a time while this important legislation awaits con- 
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sideration. A short time ago petitions were presented from 
every State in the Union asking action upon this resolution 
one way or the other. Why not consider and dispose of it with- 
out delay? 

No one can say that there is no demand for its passage. Mil- 
lions of voters from the Pacific and Rocky Mountain States, 
where the broad expanse of territory and almost boundless 
horizon create a breadth of vision and desire for political lib- 
erty that take in the entire continent, have asked for its pas- 
sage. The States of the East and the Middle West are agitated 
over it and thousands of their citizens ask us to pass it. Politi- 
cal parties representing millions of male voters have declared 
in favor of it, and farmer and labor organizations with mil- 
lions of members have indorsed it. Under these circumstances 
we should pass this resolution, whether we believe in the merits 
of the proposition or not. While I do not think we are required 
to pass resolutions submitting amendments to the Constitution 
simply because the same may be asked for by a considerable 
number of: citizens, I do believe that when there is a widespread 
and continued demand for such a resolution we should submit 
the same and give the people an opportunity to say in the 
method prescribed by the Constitution whether or not that in- 
strument shall be amended. It is a right that belongs to the 
people, and any proposition that will command the support of 
three-fourths of the States of the Union can be safely incor- 
porated in that instrument as a part of the fundamental law of 
the land. 

There can be no reason for not acting upon this resolution 
except that inertness which characterizes a body like this 
when it does not desire to see any radical change made, and 
yet is afraid to oppose it, and therefore compromises by doing 
nothing. There is much complaint because of the difficulty of 
amending the Constitution, and a demand is growing that an 
easier method should be devised. We ourselves are largely re- 
sponsible for this. We should be more responsive to the wishes 
of the people. When the provision was inserted in the Consti- 
tution providing for the submission of amendments upon the 
vote of two-thirds of the Members of each House of Congress 
it was pot contemplated that we would disregard the desires of 
the people by refusing to submit such resolutions. It was not 
supposed that we would need to be practically forced to submit 
them. Propositions for which there is a widespread demand 
should be considered and discussed in Congress and then sub- 
mitted to the people, who can be fully trusted to pass upon 
them wisely and well. 

I desire to say that in the remarks I have just made I do not 
intend to criticize the chairman or the members of the com- 
mittee who reported this joint resolution. I know that the 
chairman is doing everything he possibly can to secure its 
consideration and that he is earnestly in favor of it. I felt 
that I ought to make this statement, for fear some one might 
think I was intimating that he is not doing his duty in con- 
nection with the matter. I know that he is. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yieid to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I must thank the Senator from Washing- 
ton very heartily. If he will permit me to say so, he has cor- 
rectly stated my position. 

I happened to have the honor of being delegated by the com- 
mittee to write and submit this report. I have twice in the 
Senate asked unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution, and objection was made. 
If my friend the Senator will permit me further, I will say that 
at the earliest opportunity, as soon as a majority of the Sena- 
tors are present, I expect to move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad the Senator has made that 
statement. I knew that was his intention, and I know he will 
take advantage of every opportunity that presents itself to bring 
up the joint resolution for consideration. 

Not only is there widespread demand for the passage of this 
resolution, but the merits of the proposition justify not only our 
favorable action but its adoption by the people. 

The demand for woman suffrage is but another step in the 
progress of woman to an equality with man that has been 
going on through the centuries and which we can no more stop 
than we can prevent the ebbing and flowing of the tides. It 
will be consummated just as surely as time rolls on. Bar- 
barism and savagery mark woman’s lowest condition and 
greatest subjection. 

This results largely from her physical weakness and her 
natural docility. With education, refinement, and civilization 
has come her gradual emancipation until to-day she has most 








of the civil rights of man. She can hold property, engage in 
business, sue and be sued. practice the professions, hold, sell, 
and devise real estate, and do practically everything that man 
can do. In many of the States marriage does not alter her civil 
or business rights. She can carry on business in her own name 
and hold, manage, and dispose of real and personal eProperty. 
These rights, however, have come to her slowly and grudgingly 
and in the face of direful predictions of disaster and injury to 
her and to society, but they have come by the very force of 
civilization and the gradual evolution of thought and feeling 
that recognizes the mental and moral attributes of human 
nature rather than the physical, and none of the disasters pre- 
dicted have resulted. 

These privileges are the restoration by man of rights usurped 
by him in savagery and barbarism. Along with these civil rights 
have come political rights and privileges which man has per- 
mitted her to exercise from time to time. In most of the States 
of the Union she has been permitted to vote upon certain mat- 
ters, notably school questions, and to hold certain offices, notably 
offices relating to the public schools. In all positions of re- 
sponsibility sbe has shown her worth and capacity, whether in 
business or professional life, and she has discharged all the 
political duties that she has been given the power to discharge 
with equal, if not greater, fidelity and ability than man. If 
she is competent to vote on school matters, surely she is compe- 
tent to deal with other subjects which are of really less im- 
portance. If she is capable of voting upon city or township 
matters, then why not on State matters? And if upon State 
matters, then why not upon national subjects? 

We have a provision in the Constitution that prevents us 
from refusing to her the right to vote on account of previous 
condition of servitude. We can not deny her this right on 
account of color. Why should we be permitted to prevent her 
voting because of her sex? Do men have the right to vote 
because of their sex? What peculiar sexual difference is there 
that entitles man to vote and prevents woman? Can anyone 
point out any such peculiarity? No one has ever done so. There 
is none. If woman had always been the stronger physically 
and had alone exercised the right to vote, as she no doubt 
would, what peculiar attribute of sex could be urged in behalf 
of male sufirage? None whatever. The exercise of the voting 
privilege does not require any special sex qualification, and 
there is no justification for discrimination on that account. If 
this be true—and no one can deny it—there can be no ground 
for opposition to the adoption of this resolution and of the 





|; amendment when submitted. 





I have heard much of the discussion on this subject. I have 
fudied the hearings and the speeches made in opposition to 

ihis resolution and fail to find any substantial argument against 
it based upon sex or otherwise. One objection urged is that to 
confer franchise upon women would be to bring them into 
politics. That is not peculiar to women, and could with equal 
force be urged against man suffrage. There is just as much 
reason for denying men the right to vote on this ground as 
there is for denying women. In fact, if all women voted to-day 
and men did not there would be some valid argument against 
granting the franchise to men in order to keep them out of 
politics. It could well be urged that they are not so refined, so 
sympathetic, or so instinctively right as the women, and to per- 
mit them to enter into politics would degrade politics instead 
of elevating it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. | Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will yield for a moment, while 
perhaps it is not germane to the argument, it is a fact that in 
the early history of this country, in many of the States, minis- 
ters of the gospel were forbidden to hold office, upon the theory 
that politics was so degrading and so corrupting that the min- 
ister could not withstand its degrading effects. It was not upon 
the theory that the church would dominate politics, but upon 
the theory that politics would debase, degrade, and lower the 
dignity of the minister of the gospel. 

I thought it might be of interest in this connection to make 
that statement. 

Mr. JONES. It certainly is. ‘ 

It could be urged with much force that they are too busy to 
give proper attention to political questions, and it would be very 
difficult to meet such objections. Real, genuine politics will ele- 
vate woman and woman will elevate practical politics. For 
woman to study the theories, problems, and necessities of gov- 
ernment can not help but strengthen and broaden her, and for 
her to bring her gentle and refining influence into practical poli- 
tics can not help but make political methods and practices more 
open, clean, honest, reputable, and beneficial. 

















Ancther objection is that many men do not vote and that 
many women would not vote. Such an objection is not based 
upon sex, but upon the failure of both men and women to do 
their duty. This would be a good argument for denying the 
right to vote to some men, but it is no argument for denying to 
all women the power to discharge properly the duties of citizen- 
ship. Because some men fail to discharge their duty as citizens 
is no good reason for refusing to permit the women to discharge 
their duties. I know that the indifferent voter is responsible for 
many of the ills of practical politics, and I would like to see 
some way devised to punish all who neglect this great civic duty. 
Anyone who neglects to vote at an election should be disquali- 
fied from being a candidate for any office at the next election, 
or subject to a fine, or some other penalty should be imposed 
upon him for neglecting his duty as a citizen. It is wholly 
without justification, however, to punish those who want to do 
their duty because others neglect to do theirs. 

Others object to this proposition on the ground that it will 
add to the already large ignorant class of voters. Such an ob- 
jection is not based upon sex, but upon the individual capacity 
or individual qualification and applies to the men the same as 
to the women. It is true that it would increase the ignorant 
class of voters, but those who make this objection overlook the 
much greater increase to the patriotic and intelligent class of 
voters that would be made by giving the women the power to 
exercise the duties of citizenship. Male citizens over ¥i years 
of age numbered in 1910 26,999,151. Of these, 2,275,603 were 
illiterate, leaving 24,725,548 educated male voters. Our female 
population over 21 years of age numbered about 24,000,000, and 
conceding that 2,000,000 of these were illiterate, we find that 
while you add 2,000,000 illiterate voters to the 2,273,000 illiterate 
male voters, you will add 22,000,000 of intelligent voters to the 
more than 24,000,000 educated male voters. It certamly is a 
wise thing to add to the electorate ten times as much intelli- 
gence as ignorance, and it is most unjust to deny 22,000,000 
educated, intelligent women the opportunity to fulfill their 
duties as citizens in order to prevent 2,000,000 ignorant women 
from exercising the duties of citizenship. No, no; let us add 
to the intelligent, patriotic men the intelligent, faithful, edu- 
cated, conscientious, refined women and the influence and 
power of the two will be better able to solve the problems of 
government than the one alone. 

It may be that the right to vote should be restricted. I do 
not say that it should be, but if it is, all who are affected should 
have an equal voice in restricting it. If you say that the woman 
who can hardly speak our language and does not understand 
our institutions and principles of Government should not vote, 
why not say that the man who can hardly speak our language 
and does not understand our principles of Government shall not 
vote? Permit the women to have a potential voice in affairs 
of government and the necessary restrictions will be made to 
prevent not only undesirable women, but undesirable men from 
yoting. In the last analysis the argument against woman suf- 
frage is an argument for the restriction of the right of suffrage 
for men as well as for women, and indicates that woman suf- 
frage would be a good thing in order that the indifferent and 
undesirable voter might be eliminated. 

That women have great influence now is strangly enough 
urged as an objection to woman suffrage. She has great influ- 
ence now, but give her the opportunity to discharge her duty as 
a citizen and she will not only have the influence she now has, 
but she will have a power which she does not now possess. We 
are not asking a right or a privilege for women in the passage of 
this resolution and the adoption of this amendment, but we are 
asking that they be given an opportunity to discharge fully and 
effectively the duty which they feel rests upon them as citizens. 
They see and appreciate the duties and possibilities of citizen- 
ship more than ever before and fully realize the inefficiency 
of their means of discharging those duties. They do not desire 
to threaten the men or to coerce them, but they want to do their 
own duty side by side with m-~> in the solution of those problems 
which would especially affect the home and home life and the 
lives of their childzen and those they love. They may not care 
s0 much about the tariff, the currency, the merchant marine, or 
the holding of the offices, but they do care what the hours of 
labor are, under what conditions men and women live and work, 
what wages they receive, how the children are cared for, what 
the sanitary conditions are, and what goes to bring real comfort 
and happiness to life. This is what the thought, the advanced 
thought, of the times demands. 

Men themselves are turning their attention to these questions 
more than ever before. The cry of humanity is being heeded 
in addition to the needs of commerce and business. Why not 
join the influence of women with the power to make that in- 
fluence effective and put that force with man’s force for good? 
Many women have the time and the inclination to investigate, 
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would engage much more earnestly in this work if they had 
the incentive that comes from the power of carrying out what 
they believe should be done. 


women to go to the polls to vote on account of unfit conditions 
or undesirable surroundings. 
at all, it shows: that the male sex are unfit to have charge of 
governmental affairs. 











disorder or be required to vote in disreputable places, and it 




























































study, and solve the great social problems of the day, and they 


Some oppose this proposition because they do not want the 
If this objection has any force 


If voting places are so undesirable that 
women should not go there, the men are to blame. Such con- 
ditions would not be permitted even if the antisuffragists had 
the power to change them. If there is disorder at the polls, 
it should be suppressed, and it will be suppressed if women 
have the power to do it. Men themselves should not permit 


will be of inestimable benefit to them to change such conditions 
if any exist. Such an objection is more of an indictment of 
male suffrage than an argument against woman suffrage, and 
it also admits the need of some elevating influence that would 
be supplied by woman suffrage. As a matter of fact, the pres- 
ence of women at the polls has had and does have a good effect. 
But few men are so degraded that they will not show proper 
respect to woman and womanhood, and there are but few who 
would not resent quickly and vigorously any mark of disrespect 
to any woman visiting the polls for the purpose of discharging 
her duties as a citizen. 

It is claimed that women do not vote where they have the 
right to do so. This objection is not peculiar to the sex, but 
can be applied to men as well as to women. It can not be 
shown, however, that women do not vote as generally as men, 
and it can be very safely assumed that those women who do vote 
have informed themselves upon the issues involved and vote 
even more intelligently than the men. As a matter of fact, 
the percentage of women voting is substantially the same as 
that of the men, and wherever her vote is proportionately 
smaller than that of the men it is because the more ignorant 
and undesirable class do not vote. This fact has been actually 
demonstrated in different localities and overthrows another 
objection that is urged, to wit, that the vicious and undesirable 
element will vote while the refined and educated do not. The 
contrary is true. 

Another objection is urged to the effect that if a woman votes 
she will be expected to discharge all the public duties imposed 
upon men. There is no force to this objection. Not all male 
voters are held to the same duties and responsibilities. Some 
are excused from serving on juries for various reasons and 
others are excused altogether. Some men have to pay poll 
taxes; others are excused. Some men can enlist in the Army 
or Navy and others can not. These matters are all regulated 
now, and no one charges discrimination, and there is no reason 
why men and women can not make such exemptions as may be 
deemed wise by all. 

Another objection made is that men and women are different 
mentally, physically, and temperamentally. This is true, but 
instead of being an argument against woman suffrage it is 
the strongest possible Argument for it. Laws, whether made 
by men or women or by men and women, must deal with women 
as well as men, and these very differences make it impossible 
for men alone to legislate properly in regard to those whose 
needs they can not fully appreciate. Only woman can fully 
realize the conditions and needs of women in many lines. of 
work, and her womanly knowledge, influence, and power com- 
bined with man can far better solve many of our legislative 
problems that must affect men and women than man alone. 

Another objection is that it will break up the home. This is 
absolutely without foundation and is contrary to experience. 
As a matter of fact it strengthens home ties and makes more 
of a community of interest between the mother and son, brother 
and sister, and husband and wife, and develops a higher citi- 
zenship and sweeter companionship in both. 

Will woman suffrage lessen man’s respect for or chivalry 
toward woman? Not at all. It has not done so where tried, 
and, if it should do it, it would be a reflection on the men and 
not on the women, and would show the necessity of inculcating 
in men a higher regard for the proper discharge of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. The man whose respect and 
regard for woman is lowered because she discharges her full 
duty by using her power for good is lacking in real manhood 
and demonstrates his own unfitness for exercising the franchise 
and furnishes a strong argument for restricted suffrage to begin 
with the male and not with the female. 

No objection can be urged on the ground that woman is less 
educated than man. She is practically his equal in this respect. 
In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy of those over 10 years of 
age was for males 7.6 per cent and for females 7.8 per cent. 
In all the States, except Colorado, having woman suffrage the 
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In Wash- 
Females, 1.8 per cent. 


pereentage of female illiterates is less than males. 
ington the percentages are as follows: 
aud males, 2.1 per cent; Oregon, females, 1.4 per cent; males, 
2.2 per cent; California, females, 3.1 per cent; males, 4.2 per 
cent; Utah, females, 2.2 per cent; males, 2.7 per cent; Wyoming, 
females, 2.5 per cent; males, 3.7 per cent; Idaho, females, 1.6 
per cent; males, 2.6 per cent; and Kansas, females, 2.1 per cent; 


males, 2.38 per cent. Not only is she equally fitted for full citi- 
zenship from an educational standpoint, but the education man 
receives comes largely through her. In the year 1910-11 there 
were 533,606 teachers in our public schools, and of these 423,273 
were women. What justification is there for preventing those 
who prepare our boys not only for business but for citizenship 
from doing their full duty as citizens? It would seem not only 
just to them, but a wise provision for the efficiency, stability, 
and perpetuity of the Government itself to give to them the 
full powers of citizenship. They would be better teachers and 
better citizens. Mrs. May Wright Sewell, a teacher, expressed 
this idea most forcibly and eloquently: 

It is from my point of view—and I speak with knowledge of my 
profession and with an abiding interest in it, an abiding conviction that 
it is the most influential, and consequently should be the most respon- 
sible of all professions pursued in our country. From my point of view 
it is utterly impossible, whatever the patriotism, whatever the ardent 
love of country with which women shall be filled, that they shall teach 
the history of the country and the principles of its Government—national, 
State, municipal—with the same intelligence and with the same interest 
and with the same serse of conviction that they could do it were 
they enfranchised. It is also quite impossible that the growing lads 
and the maturing young men who are being taught these subjects by 
women all over the United States shall listen to the instruction, of 
however high a character, proceeding from the lips of disfranchised 
with the same respect that they would listen to it proceeding from the 
lips of the enfranchised. 

I hope you realize the great waste of which our country is guilty, 
not only in placing the instruction of our citizens with a disfranchised 
class but also in the expenditures of such vast sums of money in the 
education of a disfranchised class. It is true that all of the arguments 
are that the eee system—the most democratic of all our in- 
stitutions and equally democratic in all parts of our country, and 
almost the only institution that is equally so North and South, East 
and West—that amend democratic institution is based upon the neces- 
sity for an intelligent en And millions of dollars are con- 
tributed to the support of public schools and agricultural colleges 
where women also study; even law schools, where women also study ; 
medical colleges, where women also study; State universities, where 
women study on equal terms, study the same subjects, pass the same 
examinations, are endowed with the same degrees, are certified to repre- 
sent the same education; but they can not bring their educated powers 
to bear upon questions of government, the sole method by which they 
can directly pay the expense of their education back to the Govern- 
ment which has paid for their education. This is a tremendous waste. 

The opposition says that this amendment would take away the 
power of the States to regulate or restrict suffrage within its 
borders, and that no State should be deprived of that power. It 
simply says that the right to vote shall not be denied on ac- 
count of sex. That is all. It puts into law the proposition 
which no one will have the hardihood to deny, and that is that 
intellectually, mentally, and morally women are the equal if 
not the superior of men. Any restrictions based upon intelli- 
gence, education, moral fitness, ownership of property, or any- 
thing of that kind are still within the power of the State and 
leave abundant power in it to make full protection of all its 
interests. This is not a question solely for the State. It is not 
solely for the benefit of the woman. The Nation is interested 
in it. We all are interested in it. I am not for it so much be- 
cause the women want it, but because of the good it will be to 
the women, to the State and the Nation, and to humanity. I 
want it given to them as a benefit to them, to me, to all of us. 

Conditions in the East are different from what they are in the 
West, und this is urged as an objection. It is said that the popu- 
lation of the large cities presents difficult problems and these 
would be rendered more difficult. I grant that there are difficult 
problems, but I do not grant that they would be rendered more 
difficult. I think this would help in their proper solution. The 
problems here are not so much problems of politics in the narrow 
sense. They are the problems of humanity, not so much problems 
of graft and dishonesty but problems of housing and decent, 
healthful living. These are problems in the solution of which we 
need the help and influence and power of women, and give them 
the right to enforce their influence and their opinions, and you 
will find many of the slum, tenement house, and alley problems 
being solved in such a way as to bring happiness to thousands 
who now merely exist. You need not tell me that the poor 
women who are to-day living in squalor, poverty, and vice will 
not welcome relief from such conditions and generally give their 
aid and assistance in alleviating such conditions when they are 
made to feel that there are those who are earnestly desirous of 
helping them. The East needs this powerful influence for 


good more than the West. 

Mr. President, there is really no substantial objection that can 
be urged to the passage of this resolution and to the adoption 
of this amendment. 


Every objection that is urged can be urged 
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with greater force against male suffrage and has no force in sex 
distinction. It is most difficult to argue a proposition against 
which no valid objection can be urged. It is like fighting wind- 
inills. One good woman, opposing woman suffrage, says: 

I want her to be a gocd home maker, a good mother, and a loyal, 
intelligent, active citizen. 

So do we all; and to give a woman the power to discharge the 
duty of good citizenship will assist her in making not only her 
home better but other homes better; it will make her not only 
a good mother but enable her to be a more efficient mother, and 
as an example an inspiring one to her children, and enable her 
to protect them from pitfalls over which she now has an in- 
fluence but no power, and it certainly will make her not only a 
loyal, intelligent, and active citizen but it will make her a pow- 
erful one and thereby stimulate her loyalty and activity. All 
this can be done without the loss of any of her womanly attri- 
butes or inspiring influences. In fact, this power to discharge 
the duties which she is beginning to realize more and more will 
make her more womanly, more inspiring, and more companion- 
able than ever before—a better wife and a better mother—and 
instead of spending so much of her time in the frivolities of the 
day more of them will spend more of their time in carrying out 
the real purposes of every human life. 

Never was a class so well fitted by intelligence, education, ca- 
pacity, refinement, lofty motives, high aspirations, and native 
ability to receive the full power to discharge the duties of citi- 
zenship in a great nation as are the women of the United States. 
They demand this power and are entitled to it, not as a special 
privilege, but as a well-earned and well-deserved right. 


TAX ON WINE SPIRITS OR GRAPE BRANDY. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, during the pendency of the 
present tariff bill before the Finance Committee I had the 
privilege of suggesting an amendment providing for the repeal 
of what are known as the free-tax privileges relating to the 
use of wine spirits. That amendment as it was passed by the 
Senate is known as paragraph 2543. It contains three propo- 
sitions—first, the repeal of the free-tax provision of the law of 
October 1, 1890; secondly, it provides a tax upon so-called spuri- 
ous or pomace wines; and, thirdly, it attempted to fix the 
amount of sugar and water that might be added to pure grape 
juice in the process of what is known as the amelioration of 
wine. 

It will occur to the Senate that there are two principal fea- 
tures—one the taxing or revenue feature, the other the pure- 
food feature—in this bill. As it occurs to me, there is no room 
for an honest difference of opinion as to what Congress should 
do respecting the revenue features of this measure. As to the 
pure-food provisions, there is room for doubt; and this was 
realized by the members of the Senate Finance Committee in 
the last days of the consideration of the bill in Committee of 
the Whole, when the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], 
who then had charge of the bill on the floor, said, among other 
things, with respect to this measure: 


I am frank to say that I am not by any means satisfied with this 
provision myself; but the subcommittee, because of the press of busi- 
ness here, desiring to get the bill into the Senate and into conference, 
determined that it would not take the time necessary to go into this 
matter thoroughly—which perhaps would require several days—and 
that this provision would be offered by the committee and agreed to 
by the Senate in order that it might go into conference. In the in- 
terval the subcommittee will thoroughly go into the subject. 


With this assurance I contented myself with: not occupying 
the time of the Senate in discussing the facts relating to this 
provision. After the matter had gone to the conference, in my 
temporary absence from the Capitol, I was advised, not offi- 
cially, however, that the conferees had decided to eliminate this 
provision entirely from the tariff measure. I had reason to 
believe that some opportunity would be given for the presenta- 
tion of my views before the conference committee if there was 
to be adverse action, but it seems that the committee in their 
wisdom thought that they could not permit hearings of any 
kind, and with that I find no fault. 

I was more than surprised to learn that though there is some 
doubt as to whether this measure may provide the necessary 
revenue the conference would be willing to strike out of the 
measure this provision which meant at the least from $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000 per annum. 

And now I desire to take a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate to explain the provisions of this amendment, for the 
reason that if the conference report should eliminate this pro- 
vision I shall, with the permission of the Senate, ask Senators 
to instruct the conferees on the part of the Senate to insist 
upon this Senate amendment. : 

The provisions of the sweet-wine law are contained in the 
tariff act of October 1, 1890, in sectjons 42 to 49. I ask leave 
to print as a part of my remarks sections 42 and 45, which have 
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direct reference to the phase of the question which I am about 
to discuss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The sections referred to are as follows: 


Sec. 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines, who is also a dis- 
tiller, authorized to separate from fermented grape juice, under internal 
revenue laws, wine spirits, may use, free of tax, in the preparation of 
such sweet wines, under such regulations and after the filing of such 
notices and bonds, together with the keeping of such records and the 
rendition of such reports as to materials a products, as the_Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, .with the ——— of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may prescribe, so much of such wine spirits so separated by 
him as may be necessary to fortify the wine for the preservation of the 
saccharine matter contained therein: Provided, That the wine spirits so 
used free of tax shall not be in excess of the amount required to intro- 
duce into such sweet wines in alcoholic strength equal to 14 per cent 
of the volume of such wines after such use: Provided further, That 
such wine containing after such fortification more than 24 per cent of 
alcohol, as defined by section 3249 of the Revised. Statutes, shall be 
forfeited to the United States: Provided further, That such use of wine 
spirits free from tax shall be confined to the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, January, February, March, and 
— of each year. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in deter- 

ning the liability of any distiller of fermented grape juice to assess- 
ment under section 3309 of the Revised Statutes, is authorized to allow 
such distiller credit in his computation for the wine spirits used by him 
in preparing sweet wine under the provisions of this section. 

* e oe a os ao om 


Sec. 45. That under such regulations and official supervision and upon 
the execution of such entries and the giving of such bonds, bills of 
lading, and other security as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, 
any producer of pure sweet wines as defined by this act may withdraw 
wine spirits from any special bonded warehouse free of tax in original 
packages in any quantity not less than 80 wine-gallons, and may use so 
much of the same as may be required by him, under such regulations, 
and after the filing of such notices and bonds and the keeping of such 
records, and the rendition of such reports as to materials and products 
and the disposition of the same as the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe, in fortifying the pure sweet wines made by him, and for no 
other purpose, in accordance with the limitations and provisions as to 
uses, amount to be used, and period for using the same set.forth in 
section 53 of this act; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the —— of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized, whenever 
he shall deem it to be necessary for the prevention of violations of this 
law, to prescribe that wine spirits withdrawn under this section shall 
not be used to fortify wines except at a certain distance prescribed by 
him from any distillery, rectifying house, winery, or other establishment 
used for producing or storing distilled spirits, or for making or storing 
wines other than wines which are so fortified, and that in the build 
ing in which such fortification of wines is practiced no wines or spirits 
other than those permitted by his regulation shall be stored. The use 
of wine spirits free of tax for the fortification of sweet wines under 
this act shall be begun and er at the vineyard of the wine 
grower where the grapes are crushed and the grape juice is expressed 
and fermented, such use to be under the immediate supervision of an 
officer of internal revenue, who shall make returns describing the’ kinds 
and quantities of wine so fortified, and shall affix such stamps and seals 
to the packages containing such wines as may be preseribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall provide 
by regulations the time within which wines so fortified with the wine 
spirits so withdrawn may be subject to inspection, and for final account- 
ing for the use of such wine spirits and for rewarehousing or for pay- 
ment of the tax on any portion of such wine spirits which remain not 
used in fortifying pure sweet wines. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to say in passing that prior to the 
enactment of the tariff law of 1890 wine spirits, or grape 
brandy, as it is commonly called, was subject to a tax of 90 
eents a gallon. Some years later Congress increased the tax 
to $1.10 per gallon. Some of the Californians came to Con- 
gress with the representations, as I have been informed by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, that the Government was not 
very well provided for the proper inspection of the distilleries 
of wine spirits; that some illicit producers of sweet wine were 
using the wine spirits free of tax; and this placed the legiti- 
mate users and producers of sweet wine at a disadvantage, 
and they thought that all should be placed upon a common 
footing and be given the wine spirits free of tax. 

Again, it was said that with a little encouragement of this 
kind, with the advantages of climate and soil which they had 
in California, a sweet wine could be produced for table use 
which would compete with the product of the Old World. A 

tepresentative from the State of California in 1890 introduced 
a bill providing fer the use of these wine spirits free of tax. 
It was referred to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, was incorporated into the bill as reported back to the 
House, and was later passed by the House. It then came to the 
Senate and was referred to the Finance Committee. The 
Finance Gommittee reported the bill to the Senate and elimi- 
nated from it all of its free-tax provisions. On the floor of 
the Senate Mr. Aldrich, then a Senator from Rhode Island, 
asked the adoption of the amendment of the Finance Committee. 
At that moment a Senator from California—Mr. Hearst—arose 
and suggested that he desired to offer certain amendments. 
He was assured by the Senator from Rhode Island that those 
amendments would be taken care of in conference. The bill 


passed the Senate with these provisions eliminated. The con- 
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ference committee reported the bill back with the House pro- 
visions reinserted into the measure. There was no discussion 
of the merits of the provisions of that ‘bill, as I have been in- 
formed by those who have thoroughly examined the Recorp, 
either in the House or in the Senate. So, as a result of that 
legislation, the California :sweet-wine producers were given 
grape brandy, or wine spirits, free of tax. 

Now, when it is sought to restore the tax upon wine spirits 
the provision of the pending bill is, as I have been unofficially 
advised, to be thrown out without any further consideration. 
Hence, it seems to me that it is quite appropriate that I place 
the facts before the Senate for the benefit of those who have 
not had the opportunity to investigate the subject. 

Why do I say that this was for the benefit of the California 
wine producer? I desire to call your attention to that part of 
section 42 of the law which limits the class of wine producers 
who may have this advantage. Note the language: 

That any producer of pure sweet wines, who is also a distiller, 
authorized to separate from fermented grape juice, under internal 
revenue laws, wine spirits, may use free of tax, in the preparation of 
such sweet wines, * * * so much of such wine spirits so sepa- 
rated by him as may be necessary to fortify the wine for the preser- 
vation of the saccharine matter contained therein. 

You will note that under the provisions of this section it is 
only “ the producer of pure sweet wines who is also a distiller” 
who has this privilege. Now, note further. Section 45 provides 
for the taking out of bond of wine spirits by “any producer of 
pure sweet wines as defined by this act.” Later is this provision 
in the same section: 

The use of wine spirits free of tax for the fortification of sweet wines 
under this act shall be begun and completed at the vineyard of the 
wine grower where the grapes are crushed and the grape juice is 
expressed and fermented, 

So, as I construe the provisions of this act, in order that a 
man may have the privileges of it he must be first a distiller 
of wine spirits; and, secondly, the use of the wine spirits must 
be begun and completed at the vineyard of the wine grower. 

It now turns out that nearly all of the large sweet-wine 
producers of California have their own distilleries, and their 
wineries are at their vineyards; but when it comes to the, 
wineries in the States east of the Rocky Mountains, as in 
Missouri and in Ohio, the wineries are usually in the towns and 
the grape growers have their vineyards in the country. In Ohio 
they are scattered along the shore of Lake Erie and upon the 
islands of the lake. So when these wine producers desire to 
make the pure sweet wine they are obliged to pay for the wine 
spirits which they use, or the neutral spirits which are used 
by some of them, a tax of $1.10 per gallon. 

Later, I think in 1896. a nominal charge of 3 cents a gallon 
was made by the Government under an amendment of the law 
for the use of these wine spirits. It, however, is contended by 
some of the Californians that we, who take the view of the law 
that I have expressed, have improperly construed it. Under an 
opinion which was given by the Internal Revenue Bureau, one 
of the ex-Commissioners of Internal Revenue, the one who 
immediately preceded the present commissioner, made the state- 
ment before the Finance Committee that prior commissioners 
had construed this law to mean that, if the owner of a winery 
would plant six grapevines about his winery, his winery would 
be at the vineyard within the contemplation of this act, and 
therefore he could take his grape juice from other vineyards far 
away, and unlimited in extent almost, to his winery, and have 
the privilege of getting the wine spirits necessary for the forti- 
fication free of charge, except the 3 cents a gallon. Such a 
construction of the law needs no comment. The lawyer who 
would so construe it ought to be disbarred because of his incom- 
petency. 

Now, what do we understand by the fortification of wine? 
After the juice is pressed from the grapes—I am referring now 
especially to the grape juice of California—and after it has 
been fermented to the desired extent, wine spirits or alcohol of 
some kind must be added in order to prevent further fermen- 
tation. 

In the grape juice of California there is about 26 per cent of 
sugar. It is usually fermented down until there is about from 
4 to 8 per cent of sugar. Then, there can be added to it wine 
spirits to the extent of 14 per cent free of tax, save the 3 cents 
a gallon. If these producers of sweet wine were charged at the 
same rate that other users of wine spirits are charged, they 
would have to pay $1.10 a gallon; they are now therefore 
eujoying a legislative privilege of $1.07 a gallon for every 
gallon of wine spirits they use. 

In order that the Senate may be advised as to the extent of 
this privilege, I find, by reference to the report of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, that in 1910 the producers of sweet wine 
used 4,888,445 gallons of wine spirits in fortifying their wine; 
in 1911, 5,101,5174 gallons; and in 1912, 6,322,303%5 gallons. I 
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have before me a letter from the present Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, under date of June 9, 1913, in which he says 
that— 

Up to the present fiscal year the amount of tax remitted under this 
law was $65,702,601.69, and during the last fiscal year of that period 
the tax so remitted ($6,954,534.29), less the amount assessed to cover 
the cost of official supervision, exceeded by $4,070,977.71 the total 
amount of revenue derived from spirits distilled from fruit, including 
grape brandy. 

What is the present situation? Usually the sweet wines are 
fortified so that they contain about 22 per cent of pure alcohol. 
Under the provisions of the wine statute, to which I have re- 
ferred, they can add 14 per cent of pure wine spirits without 
paying any tax except the 3 cents a gallon. 

Now, what comes of the proposition that they were going to 
produce a pure table wine which would compete with the foreign 
wine? The fact is that they have so large a percentage of 
alcohol in their sweet wine that it is unfit for table use, and it 
is selling in competition with liquors of all sorts because of its 
high alcoholic content. With 22 per cent of pure alcohol we 
have 44 per cent proof. Whisky has 50 per cent of pure 
alcohol, or 100 per cent proof; in other words, there is one-half 
as much alcohol in the pure sweet wine produced in California 
as there is in whisky, so that the lady who desires to take 
her glass of sweet wine is in fact getting more alcohol than the 
man who drinks his highball. I never knew until I got to 
investigating this subject why it was that I have heard it said 
that sweet wine was so intoxicating. 

Bear in mind, further, this fact: We tax beer at $1 a barrel. 
The average nlcoholic content in beer is about 4 to 5 per cent. 
We tax whisky $1.10 per proof gallon. The alcoholic content 
in whisky is 50 per cent, but we allow the producer of pure 
sweet wine, with an alcoholic content of not exceeding 24 per 
cent, to be the favorite of the law. 

We have permitted that in this country for 23 years under a 
statute which was passed by Congress and was not even dis- 
cussed upon the floor of either House of Congress, and now 
when the matter is called to the attention of the Congress it is 
again to be thrown out of the bill. Why? It is said, as I un- 
derstand, that there has not been time sufficient to consider this 
question properly. I concede that under conditions as I know 
them here in this country, when it comes to the question as to 
what shall be a pure wine or what shall be a proper sweet wine 
or a proper dry wine or a proper sparkling wine there is room 
for difference of opinion, and it is a matter, in my judgment, 
that should be taken up by the Pure Food Bureau or the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, or both; but when it comes to the question 
as to whether we shall have six or seven million dollars of reve- 
nue from these wine producers, in my humble judgment there is 
no room for any difference of opinion. If the conferees insist 
upon throwing this provision out of the bill and allow the pro- 
ducers of pure sweet wine to continue to have this privilege by 
paying 3 cents a gallon, they owe an apology to every brewer 
and to every distiller because of the favoritism that they are 
going to continue under the law to the producers of pure sweet 
wine. 

But it is said—it was said on behalf of some very rich sweet- 
wine producers in California who came here like every other 
man comes who wants a special privilege and hides himself be- 
hind the poor farmer—that you will ruin the poor farmer if you 
place this tax upon sweet wines. Well, every Senator and every 
Representative has heard that excuse before when men came 
for special privileges. In the State of California they pay the 
poor farmer $5 a ton for grapes at times; the average price is 
about $8 a ton; and now they are paying $10 and as high as $12 
a ton, according to an advertisement in one of the California 
papers which I have here. This increased price comes about at 
this particular juncture by reason of this fact: When this 
amendment was first considered it was suggested that it should 
go into effect as of January 1, 1914. If it should go into effect 
then, the producer of pure sweet wine which was made before 
January 1, 1914, would have his wine spirits free; and the 
sweet wine that was made before January 1, 1914, would have 
an advantage over the pure sweet wine produced thereafter 
amounting to the difference in the tax which he would have to 
pay under the provisions of this bill. So, in order that they 
might produce more of the wine, they were willing to pay the 
farmer a little bit more for his grapes. 

If the gentlemen who are so much interested in the poor 
farmer who produces the grape in California would take it 
upon themselves to inquire why it is that the wine producer 
does not pay more for grapes, they would be taking better care 
of the farmer than by coming down here and lobbying for a 
special privilege. 

In Ohio and Missouri, I am advised, the average price of 
grapes runs from $30 to $50 a ton. For the wine spirits, or 
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neutral spirits, which the wine producers in those States use to 
fortify their wine, they pay $1.10 a gallon. Some people prefer 
the sweet wine made out of eastern grapes. Others may prefer 
the sweet wine produced in California. But it is amusing to 
hear of. the intense interest they have in. the farmer; and they 
are constantly saying that if we increase this tax we shall 
thereby lower the price-which the California farmer can receive 
for his grapes. 

This is a rather novel argument. If it be true that an in- 
creased tax on wine spirits decreases the price which the 
farmer feceives for his grapes, it must also be true that when 
we placed a tax upon beer the farmer got less for his barley or 
his hops, and that when we placed a tax upon whisky the 
farmer got less for his corn or his rye. Did anyone ever hear 
it suggested that the farmer was prejudiced by reason of the 
tax upon beer or upon whisky? 

I understand it has been suggested that if this matter is 
stricken out now at the next session of Congress the subject 
will be taken up in the House and will be given careful con- 
sideration. What does a delay of that kind mean? Simply 
this: The wine producer of California is now pressing his 
grapes. Within a few days after he begins to press the grapes 
he adds the wine spirits and the wines will be finished before 
the first of the year. A delay until the next session of Congress 
means a bonus to the California wine producers of from six to 
eight million dollars. 

There is another feature of this question to which I wish to 
eall attention. Before the Finance Committee the statement 
was made that the average cost of producing sweet wine in 
California was 20 cents a gallon. It sells in bottles—of course 
that is the best quality—for about $3 a gallon. It does seem 
to me that there ought to be some room between the two ex- 
tremes for the Government to get something out of the propo- 
sition. 

What is done with this wine in part? One million gallons of 
it—and it is always the poorer grade of the wine—go to the 
makers of patent medicine. This is bought up in California, 
f. o. b. cars, at from 10 to 15 cents a gallon. In the making 
of the pure sweet wine they add about 1 gallon of wine spirits 
to every 4 gallons of grape juice. So the wine spirits or alco- 
holic content. alone, which the wine producer gets free of tax, 
save 3 cents a gallon, would be worth, if there were a tax upon 
it, from 22 to 25 cents a gallon in the completed wine. The 
patent-medicine producers get this wine at from 10 to 15 cents 
a gallon when the Government ought to get out of it from 22 to 
25 cents a gallon if the producers of pure sweet wine were 
placed upon the same footing with other users of alcoholic 
spirits. No wonder there is so much alcohol in some of these 
patent medicines. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any assurance that there 
is any possibility of that tariff being yielded to the House? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am so informed, unless there is a change 
of heart. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How much revenue did the Senator say 
was involyved—about $7,000,000? 

Mr. POMERENE., I will give the Senator the exact figures. 
Last year, according to the figures furnished me, the revenue 
on the wine spirits, if charged at the rate of $1.10 a gallon, 
would have been $6,954,534.29. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator has not heard where they 
are going to get the revenue to supply that deficit, has he? 





Mr. POMERENE. Ob, yes; they are going to get it from 
bananas for one thing. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. ‘They have given that up. 


Mr. POMERENE. Then they are going to get it by a tax 
upon blankets, or currants and other edibles, and other things 
which are necessary to the comfort of the American people. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohiu 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator, of course, un- 
derstands that the purpose of this measure was not especially 
to enrich the wine makers. I do not think the Senater believed 
that was the animus. It was the fact that you can not make 
humanity over in a day, and it would not be wise to do so if 
you could; and a large number of the people of this country and 
almost every other country are given to the use of spirituous 
liquors in some way or other. The thought was, as I under- 
stand, when the matter was debated before the committee, that 
it was wise to take the place of strong alcoholic drinks by in- 
ducing the people as much as possible to use the lighter sweet 


















wines, and that the sweet wines could not be kept sweet with- 
out a slight addition of these spirituous ingredients. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, if the Senator please, it is not a very 
light wine that is half as strong as whisky. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
much the whisky was watered. 

Mr. POMERENE. And if we were to make over the selfish 
dispositions of some men, it would take more than one day to 
accomplish the feat. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersev. Yes; there is no doubt about 
that. Of course I do not know what the Senator refers to in 
speaking of the “ selfish dispositions of some men.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I mean those who are here asking for this 
special privilege and whom you referred to when you stated 
that humanity could not be made over in a day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not asking for it. I 
only expressed the thought, as I recall the argument that was 
used before the committee, it was that it would tend to lessen 
the abuse of strong alcoholic drinks to induce people to use 
the lighter sweet wines—grape juice, if you choose, and some 
other things of that character—and that they could not be kept 
in an unfermented state without the addition of this spirituous 
ingredient. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was one of the reasons which was 
given by the advocates of this measure before the year 1890, 
when it was supposed that there would be only enough of the 
wine spirits or alcoholic content placed in the wine to make it 
a table wine. But instead of that, in view of the fact that the 
producers of wine get their wine spirits almost free of tax, 
they are adding to their product more than is necessary, and 
the result is the highly intoxicating character of the sweet 
wines. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, I wish to suggest that the purpose of the tax, as it 
was expressed in the discussion of the bill before the committee, 
was not so much as a temperance measure as it was to levy a 
tax upon’a pernicious luxury in order that it might be taken 
off of the necessaries of life; and I think the tax ought to stay. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize that. I will stand 
with the Senator, or with any other Senator, in lightening the 
burden upon the necessaries of life even to a far greater extent 
than has been encompassed by our bill, and I would impose 
upon whisky and upon tobacco the burden thus removed. I 
realize that very well. But I do say that whether it is a bad 
or a good trait, whichever way you choose to take it, humanity 
is much given to the use of alcoholic spirits; and the argument 
has been put forth, and I believe well and strongly put forth, 
that in thousands of instances the use of strong alcoholic drinks 
may be lessened by the use of light wines. Inasmuch as the 
light wines can not be preserved from fermentation without the 
addition of a small amount of alcohol, I believe it will be a 
temperance measure, and generally for the well-being of the 
people who use them. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be so, in view of the fact that beer 
contains only about 4 per cent of alcohol, why not take the tax 
off beer entirely? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think there is a wide dif- 
ference between the use of beer and the use of light wines. 
Wine is used in infinitely less quantities than beer. The average 
beer drinker is not satisfied until he has guzzled at least half 
a dozen beers. The average wine drinker would be satisfied 
with a very small, infinitesimal portion of wine. 

Mr. POMERENE. It takes about half a dozen glasses of beer 
to get the same alcohol that you get from one glass of sweet 
wine. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know that that is 
true. I am not a beer expert. I do say, however, that there 
are other ingredients in beer that are pernicious and detri- 
mental, from my point of view, to the general user of it. I am 
not posing as a defender of the grape growers of Ohio or the 
wine distillers of Ohio or of California. I know the Senator can 
defend them if they need it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not here defending 
any class of wine producers as against any other class of wine 
producers. I am here to assert that it is unjust for the Ameri- 
can Congress to place a tax of $1.10 a gallon on whisky, $1 a 
barrel on beer, and next to no tax upon sweet wine, when it 
has so much alcohol in it. 

If there is one subject which is recognized the world over as 
a proper subject for taxation, it is alcoholic spirits of all kinds. 
That has been the settled policy of this country. I was amazed 
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to learn that there was no tax on any wine produced in this 
country save upon sweet wines, and that only upon the wine 
spirits which entered into the making of them, at the rate of 3 
cents a gallon. 

While on that subject, in order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding, permit me to say that the representatives of the 
Ohio wine producers who are here have said to me that they 
believe the time has arrived when there ought to be an equitable 
tax, not only upon the sweet wines but upon the dry wines as well. 
I am glad to say for them that they have some American pa- 
triotism about them that shines over and above the selfish spirit 
that has actuated some of the lobbyists who have appeared here 
before committees. 

Before I was interrupted I was discussing the alcoholic con- 
tent of patent medicines. I received under date of August 5, 
1913, from Dr. Carl Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, a letter, in which he says: 

Out of 150 samples of liquid proprietary medicinal preparations 
selected at random from those recently examined in this laboratory 
43, or 29 per cent, contained no alcohol; 37, or 25 per cent, contained 
less than 10 per cent alcohol; 29, or 19 per cent, contained 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent alcohol; 11, or 7 per cent, contained 20 to 30 per cent 
alcohol; 11, or 7 per cent, contained 30 to 40 per cent alcohol; 8, or 
5 per cent, contained 40 to 50 per cent alcohol; and 11, or 7 per cent, 
contained more than 50 per cent alcohol. 

In other words, some of them are stronger and more intoxi- 
eating than whisky itself. It is no wonder that some of the 
patent medicine manufacturers are waxing rich when they are 
getting this sweet wine they put in their so-called patent medi- 
cines free of tax. And yet we will take another year to investi- 
gate the subject! 

The wine producers of California are much intergsted in the 
farmer. Let us see what is the protection they have against the 
foreign grape grower. Under the pending bill and under the old 
law there is a duty of 25 cents per cubic foot on foreign grapes. 
So they are protected against the foreigner. When it comes 
to wine there is a duty of 45 cents a gallon on all imported 
wines with an alcoholic content less than 14 per cent. There 
is a duty of 60 cents per gallon upon all imported wines with 
an alcoholic content of 14 per cent and under 24 per cent. So 
they are protected against the foreign producer. Then they 
have a law so rigid as to give them the special privilege of wine 
spirits free of tax save 3 cents a gallon against all other pro- 
ducers of pure sweet wines which do not come within the 
provisions of this act. 

If it was intended that these wine spirits should be free of 
tax in order to benefit the industry of pure sweet wines, why 
was it not said that all wine spirits used in the manufacture of 
pure sweet wines should be subject to a tax of 3 cents a gal- 
lon? But no; that would not have suited the purposes of 
somebody. So they limited it by saying every producer of pure 
sweet wine who is also a distiller of wine spirits shall have 
this privilege. But more than that, the winery must be at the 
vineyard. 

Mr. President, there was no opportunity to discuss this 
measure—at least none seemed to present itself to me—in the 
closing days of the long debate, and I have felt justified this 
afternoon, and even before the report from the conference 
committee comes in, to place some facts in the Recorp so that 
Senators might be advised. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention. I 
think I said a little while ago that there was some doubt as 
to just what the pure-food provision of the bill should be, or, 
in other words, what might constitute a pure wine. It is my 
belief that the present provision of the pending bill could be 
amended so as to confer full autbority upon the Department of 
Agriculture, which has control of the pure-food department, 
or upon the Internal Revenue Bureau, or upon both, to provide 
suitable regulations which might not hamper unduly the indus- 
try and would be just both to the Government and to the pro- 
ducer. 

It is necessary that there should be some latitude, for this 
reason: In California there is often an excess of sugar and 
not enough acid in the grapes produced in that State. They are 
varying quantities, dependent upon the locality and upon the 
season. East of the Rocky Mountains there is usually an ex- 
cess of acidity and not sufficient sugar, and they vary from 
year to year in one locality from what they are in another 
locality, and with one variety of grapes as compared with 
another variety of grapes. They have this same situation in 
the old countries. In Germany, as I am advised, the making of 
wines is under the control of the administrative department 
of the Government, and the administrators of the law permit a 
varying quantity of sugar or water, or of both, to be added 
from year to year, depending upon the character of the grapes. 

It must stand to reason that if the grape this year has a given 
amount of acidity and a given amount of sugar, and is there- 
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fore fit for the product‘on of wine, it ought not to be said that 
the owner of the grapes shall not use his grapes the next year 
for the production of wine if the amount of acidity is in excess 
of what it was the year before, or if the amount of sugar is less 


than what it was the year before. Grapes vary as wheat varies. 

I recognize that there ought to be stringent regulations. You 
can not make the pure-food provisions too strict to suit me. I 
do not believe the public ought to be imposed upon; and an 
honest man never attempts to impose upon the public; but I 
was a little bit amazed the other day ‘to see a statement from 
a prominent food expert to the effect that the addition of sugar 
and water was an adulteration of a wine, when sugar and 
water have been added to wine time out of mind, not only in 
this country but in Europe. I suppose if. the mother of the 
same expert had been making an apple pie, and it was a little 
tart, and she thought it was necessary to add a little sugar, he 
would compel her to brand the pie as an adulterated pie. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that Congress ought to 
provide for a tax upon this brandy or wine spirits. It is my 
judgment that there ought to be a tax upon all wines which are 
manufactured for sale. There is no reason which can be given 
for the exemption of the alcoholic content of wine that can not 
be applied with equal force to the exemption of the alcoholic 
content of every other kind of liquor, whether it be spirituous 
or malt. 

In the interest of justice and in the interest of the Govern- 
ment it seems to me that the tax ought to be placed upon these 
wines and taken off of some of the necessaries of life. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. Presideat, it may be necessary 
for the Senate this afternoon to take a short recess, as there 
are matters to come to the Senate from the House which, in 
view of the fact that we have agreed to adjourn until Monday, 
ought to be disposed of this afternoon, The currency bill will be 
here from the House in the course of an hour. In the meantime, 
there are several Senators who have reports and matters to 
come before an executive session, and I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—THE CURRENCY. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7887) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve 
banks, to furnish elastic currency, to afford means of rediscount- 
ing commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED—THE CURRENCY. 


H. R. 7837, an act to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that 10,000 additional copies of the bill be 
printed for the use of the Senate and for public distribution. 

There being no objection, the order was agreed to, and it was 
reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That 10,000 additional copies of the bill H. R. 7837—the 
currency bill—be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 22, 1913, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations received by the Scnate September 18, 
1913. 


SoLIctToR FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT, 

Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of State, vice J. Reuben Clark, jr., resigned. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Bernard Herstein, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to fill an existing vacancy. 

UNITED STATEes Circuit JUDGE. 

Henry Wade Rogers, of Connecticut, to be United States cir- 

cuit judge, second circuit, vice Walter C. Noyes, resigned, 








UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Clay Allen, of Washington, to be United States attorney for 


the western district of Washington, vice Charles F. Riddell, 
who is serving under an appointment by the court. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 
J. Clifford Brown, of Florida, to be United States marshal, 


southern district of Florida, vice John F. Horr, removed; 
effective October 1, 1913. 


James B. Perkins, of Florida, to be United States marshal, 


northern district of Florida, vice Thomas F. McGourin, re- 
moved; effective October 1, 1913. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


James Y. Callahan, of Enid, Okla., to be register of the land 
ollice at Woodward, Okla., vice George D. Orner, resigned. 


RECEIVER OF PuBLIc MONEYS. 

D. I’. Burkholder, of Chamberlain, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Gregory, S. Dak., to correct the initials of Mr. 
Burkholder as confirmed September 11, 1913. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 

To be first licutenants with rank from September 13, 1913. 

John Edgar Burnett Buckenham, of Pennsylvania. 

Clarence Edward Burt, of Massachusetts. 

Eugen Cohn, of Illinois. 

Walter Addison Jayne, of Colorado. 

William Elston Leighton, of Missouri. 

Earle Francis Ristine, of Washington. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Brig. Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
brigadier general in the Quartermaster Corps for the period of 
four years beginning October 12, 1913, with rank from October 
12, 1805. His present appointment will expire October 11, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Raymond Stone to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. Commander Hutch I. Cone to be a commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. Merlyn G. Cook to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George H. Bowdey to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Ensign Nelson W. Pickering to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913. 

Midshipman Leonard R. Agrell to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 7th day of June, 1913. 

Midshipman Elmer L. Woodside to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 7th day of June, 1913. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1913: 
George 8S. Wood, 

Alonzo G. Hearne, 
Hervey B. Ransdell, and 
Henry R. Snyder. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 18, 
1913. 


MINISTER. 


Preston McGoodwin to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Venezuela. 


CONSULS GENERAL. 


Leo Allen Bergholz to be consul general at Dresden, Germany. 
Joseph I. Brittain to be consul general at Coburg, Germany. 
William Coffin to be consul general at Budapest, Hungary. 
Frank Dillingham to be consul general at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
T. St. John Gaffney to be consul general at Munich, Bavaria. 
Frederic W. Goding to be consul general at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 
John Edward Jones to be consul general at Genoa, Italy. 
James A. Smith to be consul general at Calcutta, India. 
Alexander M. Thackara to be consul general at Paris, France. 
David IF. Wilber to be consul general at Zurich, Switzerland. 


CoNSULS. 


Homer Brett to be consul at Teneriffe, Canary Islands. 
Ralph C. Busser to be consul at Trieste, Austria. 
Homer M. Byington to be consul at Letds, England. 











1915. 





Benjamin F. Chase to be consul at Leghorn, Italy. 
Frank Deedmeyer to be consul at Prague, Austria. 
Stuart J. Fuller to be consul at Durban, Natal. 
James H. Goodier to be consul at Tahiti, Society Islands. 
Graham H. Kemper to be consul at Erfurt, Germany. 
Andrew J. McConnico to be consul at Trinidad, West Indies. 
Lucien Memminger to be consul at Rouen, France. 
Edwin L. Neville to be consul at Antung, China. 
Thomas Willing Peters to be consul at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Samuel C. Reat to be consul at Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
Ralph J. Totten to be consul at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Adolph A. Williamson to be consul at Tansui, Taiwan. 
Felix Willoughby Smith to be consul at Aden, Arabia. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
First Lieut. Harry Gabriel Hamlet to be captain. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
John B. Elliott to be collector of customs for the southera 
district of California. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
Edgar Collins, Warrior. 
J. A. Wilson, Russellville. 

ILLINOIS. 
Leslie G. Horrie, Gardner. 
Henry C. Johnson, Lawrenceville. 
C. E. Moffitt, Monticello. 
M. F. O’Connor, Harvard. 
Alexander Perkins, Cerro Gordo, 
Clyde W. Schoener, Cicero. 
Charles J. Swisher, Sullivan. 

IOWA. 


Sebastian Dischler, Rock Valley. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Solomon Seelbinder, Cleveland. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Peter Karpen, Medina. 
Myrtie Nelson, Bowman, 
Frank Reed, Bismarck. 
Frank Renning, Velva. 

W. W. Smith, Valley City. 

J. W. Stambaugh, Carrington. 


TEXAS. 

T. E. Durham, Longview. 

S. R. Heard, Rosenberg. 

June Hickman, Livingston. 

M. D. Parnell, Chico. 

Cc. H. Sewell, Overton. 

Peter Tighe, Sourlake. 

WASHINGTON. 

Ii. A. Knapp, Camas. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Exccutive nomination withdrawn September 18, 1913. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Bernard M. Gannon, of New Jersey, to be collector of internal 
reyenue for the fifth district of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, September 18, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: : 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, without whose breath 
we should wither and fade, without whose light we should grope 
in darkness, without whose love we should sink into despair, 
impart unto us wisdom, strength, and grace sufficient unto the 
needs of this day, that we touch nothing that is unclean, but 
with singleness of purpose do the work Thou hast given us to 
do with patience, trusting in Thy ruling and overruling provi- 
dence. ° 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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CURRENCY. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill H. R. 
7837, on which bill and amendments thereto the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment to line 12, page 50, which indorses the gold standard. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The guestion was taken, and the amendments were agreed io. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment on 
which the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] demands a 
separate vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ repealed,” in line 12, page 50, insert the following: 
“ Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be considered to 


repeal the parity provision or provisions contained in an act approved 


March 14, 1900, entitled ‘An act to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of mone 
United States, to refund the public debt, and 


The SPEAKER. 


issued or coined by the 
or other purposes.’ ” 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
I demand a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 165, noes 43. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, nays 68, 
answered “ present” 5, not voting 56, as follows: 
YEAS—299. 


Mr. WINGO. 
Mr. WINGO. 


Adair Edmonds Kent Reed 

Aiken Esch Kettner Reilly, Conn, 
Alexander Estopinal Key, Ohio Reilly, Wis. 
Allen Faison Kiess, Pa. Riordan 
Anderson Falconer Kinkaid, Nebr. Roberts, Mass. 
Anthony Farr Kirkpatrick Rogers 
Ashbrook Fergusson Kitchin Rothermel 
Austin Fess Knowland, J.R. Rouse 

Avis Fields Konop Rupley 
Baker FitzHenry Korbly Sabath 
Baltz Flood, Va, Kreider Saunders 
Barkley Fordney La Follette Scott 
Barnhart Foster Langham Scully 
Bartlett Frear Langley Seldomridge 
Barton French Lazaro Sells 
Bathrick Gallagher Lee, Ga. Sharp 
Beakes Gard Lee, Pa. Sherley 
Beall, Tex. Garner Lenroot Shreve 

Bell, Cal. Garrett, Tenn. Lesher Sims 

Booher Garrett, Tex. Lever Sinnott 
Borchers George Lewis, Md. Slemp 
Borland Gerry Lieb Sloan 
Bowdle Gillett Lindquist Small 
Britten Gittins Linthicum Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Brodbeck Glass Lloyd Smith, Md. 
Broussard Godwin, N. C. Logue Smith, Minn. 


Brown, W. Va. 


Goeke 


Lonergan 


Smith, N. Y 


Browne, Wis. Goldfogle McAndrews Smith, Saml. W. 
Browning Gordon McDermott Smith, Tex. 
Bruckner Gorman MeGillicuddy Sparkman 
Buchanan, Tex. Goulden McKenzie Stafford 
Bulkley Graham, III. McLaughlin Stedman 
Burgess Graham, Pa. MacDonald Steenerson 
Burke, Pa. Green, Iowa Madden Stephens, Cal. 
Burke, Wis. Greene, Mass. Maher Stephens, Nebr. 
Butler Greene, Vt. Manahan Stevens, N. H. 
Byrnes, S. C. Griest Mann Stone 

Byrns, Tenn. Griffin Mapes Stringer 
Calder Gudger Metz Sutherland 
Campbell Guernsey Mitchell Switzer 
Carew Hamill Mondell Talcott, N. Y. 
Carlin Hamilton, Mich. Montague Tavenner 
Carr Hamilton, N.Y. Moore Taylor, Ala. 
Cary Hammond Morgan, Okla. Taylor, N. Y. 
Church Hardwick Morin Temple 
Clancy Hardy Morrison Ten Eyck 
Clark, Fla. Hart Moss, W. Va. Thacher 
Clayton Haugen Mott Thomson, III. 
Cline Hawley Murdock Towner 
Connolly, Iowa Hay Nelson Treadway 
Conry Heflin Nolan, J. I. Tuttle 
Cooper Helgesen Norton Underhill 
Copley Helm O’Brien Underwood 
Covington Hill Oglesby Vare 

‘ox Hinds O'Leary Volstead 
Cramton Hinebaugh O’Shaunessy Walker 
Cullop Hobson Padgett Wallin 

Curry Holland Page Walsh 

Dale Houston Palmer Walters 
Davis Howell Patten, N. Y. Watkins 
Decker Hoxworth Payne Watson 
Deitrick Hughes, Ga. Pepper Weaver 

Dent Humphrey, Wash. Peters Webb 
Dershem Humphreys, Miss. Peterson Whaley 

Dies Igoe Phelan Whitacre 
Dillon Johnson, Utah Platt White 

Dixon Johnson, Wash. Plumley Williams 
Donovan Jones Porter Willis 
Dooling Kahn Post Wilson, Fla. 
Doremus Keister Pou Winslow 
Doughton Kelley, Mich. Powers Woodruff 
Dunn Kelly, Pa. Rainey Woods 

Dupré Kennedy, Conn. Raker Young, N. Dak. 
Dyer Kennedy, Iowa Rauch Young, Tex. 
Eagan Kennedy, R. I. Rayburn 











NAYS—68. 












Abercrombie Crosser Hensley Russell 
Adamson Davenport Howard Shackieford 
Aswell Dickinson Jacoway Sherwood 
Bailey Difenderfer Johnson, Ky. Sisson 

Bell, Ga. Doolittle Johnson, S. C. Stanley 
Biackmon Eagle Kindel Stephens, Miss. 
srockson ter Lindbergh Stout 
Brumbaugh Ferris Lobeck Summers 
Buchanan, Ill. i loyd, Ark. Maguire, Nebr. Taggart 
Burnett yi rancis s Taylor, Ark. 5 
Callaway Gor dwi n, Ark. Taylor, Colo. 
Candler, Miss. ra Thomas 
Caraw ay Thompson, Okla. 
Claypool Tribble 
Collier Ss, Vaughan 
Connelly, Kans. Heiverir 1g Rubey Wingo 
Crisp Henry Rucker Witherspoon 

ANSWERED ‘“ PRESENT ”—5. 
Fowler Moon Slayden Talbott, Md. 
Hull 
NOT VOTING—56. 

Ainey Donchoe Keating Morgan, La. 
Ansberry risec ll Kinkead, N. J. Murray, Mass. 
sarchfeld E awards Lafferty Neeley 
Bartholdt L’Engle O' Hair 
Bremner Faire hild Levy Parker 
Brown, N. Y. Finley Lewis, Pa. Patton, Pa. 
Bryan Fitzgerald McClellan Prouty 

Surke. S. Dak. Gardner McCoy Richardson 


Cantrill Gilmore McGuire, Okla. Roddenbery 





Carter Good McKellar Smith, Idaho 
Casey Hamlin Mahan Stephens, Tex. 
- diler, N. Y. Hayes Martin Stevens, Minn. 
Cc m1 ley Hughes, W. Va. Merritt Townsend 
Danforth Hulings Miller Wilson, N. Y. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 

For the session : 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. NreeLey with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McKeEtvar with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. MILier. 

Mr. Carter with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Tatsott of Maryland with Mr. Merritt. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. Goon. 

Mr. Fowxer with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. StepHENs of Texas with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 

Mr. RicHARDSON with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. TOWNSEND with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. 

Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. 

Mr. Gi_MoreE with Mr. HuLines. 

Mr. Firzceratp with Mr. Huenes of West 

Mr. Driscoty with Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Curtey with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Keatine with Mr. AINey. 

Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. 

Mr. 'TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Merritt. I voted “ yea.” I 
want to withdraw that and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Tatsorr of Maryland, and 
he answered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, 
the motion to the Speaker’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman on the minority of the 
committee desire to offer a motion to recommit? If not, the 


pairs: 


BaARTHOLDT. 


Smita of Idaho. 


LAFFERTY. 
Patton of Pennsylvania. 


Virginia. 


FAIRCHILD. 


Speaker, I am paired with 


and 


I move to recommit. I send 


Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watters]. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. WALTERS. I am. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Watters: I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Sanking and Currency, with instructions to amend the bill as follows: 

On page 17, after line 17, add a paragraph to read as follows: 

“No officer or director of any national bank, State bank, bankin 
association, or trust company admitted to membership in a Federa 
reserve bank under the provisions of this act shall be an officer or 
director of any other bank or financial corporation or institution 
admitted hereunder who is an officer or director of any national bank, 
State bank,-or trust company which is not a member of a Federal 
reserve bank or who is a member of a firm or partnership of bankers 
engaged in the business of receiving deposits.” 


The Clerk will report the gentleman’s mo- 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, on the motion to recommit I 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
moves the previous question on the motion to recomumit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing tothe motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced ‘that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] 
demands a division. Those in favor of the motion to recommit 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 


Seventy-one gentlemen have arisen in the affirmative. Those 
opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 


counting.] Two hundred and six gentlemen have arisen in the 
negative. On this vote the ayes are 71 and the noes are 206. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Fifty-one gentlemen have arisen in favor of taking the vote by 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 


One more, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. 


It is too late after the vote is announced. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Those opposed to ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Two hundred and seventy-five gentlemen have arisen in 
the negative. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands tell- 
ers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Forty-four gentle- 
men have arisen—a sufficient number—and the Chair appoints 
as tellers the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] and the 
gentleman from Ketasas [Mr. Murpocx]}. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. The vote on this teller vote is to determine 
whether or not there shall be a roll call, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on ordering the yeas and nays. Those 
in favor of ordering the yeas and nays will pass between the 
tellers and be counted. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 265. 

Accordingly the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the motion to recommit 
with instructions will vote “yea,” those opposed “nay,” and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there w ere—yeas ne nays 266, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 59, as follows 
YEAS—100. 


Anderson Frear Langley Sells 
Anthony French Lenroot Shreve 
Avis Good Lindbergh Sinnott 
Barton Gorman Lindquist Sisson 
sell, Cal, Graham, Pa. Lobeck Sloan 
Britten Gray McKenzie Smith, J. M. C. 
3rowne, Wis. Green, Iowa McLaughlin Smith, Minn. 
Buchanan, I11. Greene, Vt. MacDonald Stafford 
Callaway Griest Manahan Steenerson 
Campbell Haugen Mapes Stephens, Cal. 
Candler, Miss. Helgesen Morgan, Okla. Stephens, Miss, 
Cary Hinebaugh Morin Sutherland 
Claypool Johnson, Ky. Moss, W. Va. Switzer 
Cooper Johnson, Utah Murdock Temple 
Copley Johnson, Wash. Murray, Okla. Thomas 
Cramton Keister Nelson Thompson. Okla. 
Crosser Kelly, Pa. Nolan, J. 1. Thomson, II], 
Curry Kennedy, Iowa Norton Towner 
Davis Kiess, Pa. Plumley Vare 
Dillon Kindel Porter Volstead 
Dyer Kinkaid, Nebr. Powers Walters 
Edmonds Kreider Quin Willis 
Esch Lafferty Roberts, Mass, Woodruff 
Falconer La Follette Rupley Woods 
Farr Langham Scott Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—266. 
Abercrombie Blackmon Byrnes, 8S. C. Cullop 
Adair 3ooher Byrns, Tenn. Dale 
Adamson Borchers Calder Davenport 
Aiken Borlana Caraway Decker 
Alexander Bowdle Carew Deitrick 
Allen Brockson Carlin Dent 
Ashbrook Brodbeck Carr Dershem 
Aswell Broussard . Chureh Dickinson 
Austin Brown, W. Va. Claney Dies 
sailey Browning Clark, Fla, Dixon 
Baker Bruckner Clayton Donovan 
Saltz Brumbaugh Cline Dooling 
Barkley Buchanan, Tex. Collier Doolittle 
Barnhart Bulkley Connelly, Kans. Doremus 
Bartlett Burgess Connolly, lowa Doughton 
Baihrick Burke, Pa. Conry Driscoll 
Beakes Burke, Wis. Covington Dunn 
Beall, Tex. surnett ‘ox Dupré 
Bell, Ga. Butler Crisp Eagan 
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Eagle Helvering Mann Sims 
Estopinal Henry Metz Slemp 
Faison Hensley Mitchell Small 
Fergusson Hill Mondell Smith, Md. 
Ferris Hinds Montague Smith, N. Y. 
Fess Hobson Moon Smith, Saml. W. 
Fields Holland Moore Smith, Tex. 
FitzHenry Houston Morrtson Sparkman 
Flood, Va. Howard Moss, Ind. Stanley 
Floyd, Ark. Howell Mott Stedman 
Fordney Hoxworth O’Brien Stephens, Nebr. 
. . Foster - Hughes, Ga. Oglesby Stevens, N. H. 
Fowler Hull Oldfield Stone 
Francis Humphrey, Wash. 0’Leary Stout 
Gallagher Humphreys, Miss. 0’Shaunessy Stringer 
t Gard Igoe Padgett Sumners 
: " Garner Jacoway Page Taggart 
; Garrett, Tenn. Johnson, 8. C. Palmer Talcott, N. Y. 
Garrett, Tex, Jones Patten, N. ¥. Taylor, Ala. 
George Kahn Payne Taylor, Ark. 
Gerry Kelley, Mich. Pepper Taylor, Colo. 
Gillett Kennedy, Conn. Peters Taylor, N. Y. 
Gittins Kennedy, R. I. Peterson Ten Eyck 
Glass Kent Phelan Thacher 
Godwin, N. C. Kettner Platt Treadway 
Goeke Key, Ohio Post Tribble 
Goldfogle Kirkpatrick Pou Tuttle 
Goodwin, Ark. Kitchin Ragsdale Underhill 
Gordoa Knowland, J.R. Rainey Underwood 
Goulden Konop Raker Vaughan 
Graham, III. Korbly Bauch Walker 
Greene, Mass. Lazaro Rayburn Wallin 
Griffin Lee, Ga, Reed Walsh 
Gudger Lee, Pa. Reilly, Conn. Watkins 
Guernsey Lesher Reilly, Wis. Watson 
Hamill Lever Riordan Weaver 
Hamilton, Mich. Lewis, Md. Rogers Webb 
Hamilton, N. ¥. Lieb Rothermel Whaley 
Hammond Linthicum Rouse Whitacre 
Hardwick Lloyd Rubey White 
Hardy Logue Rucker Williams 
Harrison Lonergan Russell Wilson, Fla. 
Hart McAndrews Sabath Wingo 
Hawley McDermott Saunders Winslow 
Hay McGillicuddy Seully Witherspoon 
Havden Madden Sharp Young, Tex. 
Heflin Maguire, Nebr. Sherley 
Helm Maher Sherwood 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—3, 
Elder Gregg Slayden 
NOT VOTING—59. 
Ainey Donohoe Levy Patton, Pa. 
Ansberry Edwards Lewis, Pa. Prouty 
Barchfeld Evans McClellan Richardson 
Bartholdt Fairchild McCoy Roberts, Nev. 
Bremner Finley McGuire, Okla. Roddenbery 
Brown, N. Y. Fitzgerald McKellar Seldomridge 
Bryan Gardner Mahan Shackleford 
Burke, S. Dak. Gilmore Martin Smith, Idaho 
Cantrill Hamlin Merritt Stephens, Tex. 
Carter Hayes Miller Stevens, Minn, 
Casey Hughes, W. Va. Morgan, La. Talbott, Md. 
Chandler, N.Y. Hulings Murray, Mass. Tavenner 
Curley Keating Neeley Townsend 
Danforth Kinkead, N. J. O’Hair Wilson, N. Y. 
Difenderfer L’Engle Parker 





So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McCrLetran with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

Mr. Frntey with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. BRYAN. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Provry. 

Mr. NEELey with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. Smita of Idaho. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GLASS. I join in that request. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 287, nays 85, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—287. 


































Abercrombie Blackmon Byrns, Tenn. Cox 
Adair Booher Candler, Miss. Cramton 
Adamson Borchers Caraway Crisp 
Aiken Borland Carew Crosser 
Alexander Bowdle Carlin Cullop 
Allen Brockson Carr Dale 
Ashbrook Brodbeck Cary Davenport 
Aswell Broussard Church Decker 
Bailey Brown, W., Va. Clancy Deitrick 
Baker Browne, Wis. Clark, Fla. Dent 
Baltz Bruckner Claypool Dershem 
Barkley Brumbaugh Clayton Dickinson 
arnhart Buchanan, Ill. Cline Dies 
artlett Buchanan, Tex. Collier Difenderfer 
Bathrick Bulkley Connelly, Kans. Dillon 
Beakes Burgess Connolly, lowa Dixon 
eall, Tex. Burke, Wis. Conry Donovan 
ell, Cal. Burnett Cooper Doolin 
ell, Ga. Byrnes, 8. C. Covington Doolittle 
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Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Eagle 

Esch 
Faison 
Falconer 
Farr 
Fergusson 
Ferris 

Fess 

Fields 
PitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, ark. 
Foster 
Fowler 
Francis 
Frear 
Gallagher 
Gard 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
George 
Gerry 
Gittins 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill, 
Gray 
Gregg 
Griffin 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hart 
Haugen 
Hay 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Helgesen 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Austin 
Avis 
Barchfeld 
Barton 
Britten 
Browning 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Calder 
Callaway 
Campbell 
Copley 
Curry 
Davis 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Elder 
Fordney 
French 


Ainey 
Ansberry e 
Bartholdt 
Bremner 
Brown, N. Y. 
Bryan 

Burke, 8. Dak, 
Cantrill 
Carter 

Casey 
Chandler, N. ¥. 
Curley 
Danforth 
Donohoe 





Helm Manahan 
Helvering Mapes 
Henry Metz 
Hensley Mitchell 
Hill Montague 
Hinebaugh Moon 
Hobson Morrison 
Holland Moss, Ind. 
Houston Murdoek 
Howard Murray, Okla. 
Hoxworth Nelson 
Hughes, Ga. Nolan, J. I. 
Hull Norton 
Humphreys, Miss. O’Brien 
Igoe Oglesby 
Jacoway Oldfield 
Johnson, Ky. O’ Leary 
Johnson, 8. C. O’Shaunessy 
Jones Padgett 
Kelley, Mich. Page 
Kelly, Pa. Palmer 
Kennedy, Conn. Patten, N. ¥. 
Kent Pepper 
Kettner Peters 
Key, Ohio Peterson 
Kindel Phelan 
Kirkpatrick Porter 
Kitchin ‘ost 
Kono} Pou 
Korb Quin 
Lafferty Ragsdale 
Lazaro Rainey 
Lee, Ga. Raker 
Lee, Pa. Rauch 
Lenroot Rayburn 
Lesher Reed 
Lever Reilly, Conn. 
Lewis, Md. Reilly, Wis. 
Lieb Riordan 
Lindbergh Rothermel 
Lindquist Rouse 
Linthicum Rubey 
Lloyd Rucker 
Lobeck Rupley 
Logue Russell 
Lonergan Sabath 
McAndrews Saunders 
McDermott Scully 
McGillieuddy Seldomridge 
McLaughlin Shackleford 
MacDonald Sharp 
Maguire, Nebr. Sherley 
Maher Sherwood 
NAYS—85. 
Gillett Knowland, J. R. 
Good Kreider 


Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 

Guernsey 
Hamilton, Mich, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hawiey 

Hinds 

Howell 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kabn 

Keister 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2, 


McGuire, Okla. 


La Follette 
Langham 
Lanzley 
McKenzie 
Madden 
Mann 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morin 

Moss, W. Va. 
Mott 

Payne 

Platt 
Plumley 
Powers 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rogers 

Scott 


Talbott, Md. 


NOT VOTING—55. 


Edwards 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Finley 
Vitzgerald 
Gardner 
Gilmore 
Hamlin 
Hayes 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hulings 
Keating 
Kinkead, N. J. 


So the bill was passed. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. KinKeEaAD of New Jersey with Mr. DANFORTH. 


On this vote: 


L’ Engel 
Levy 
Lewis, Pa. 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McKellar 
Mahan 
Martin 
Merritt 
Miller 
Morgan, La. 
Murray, Mass, 
Neeley 
O’Hair 
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Sims 

Sisson 

Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. ¥. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y, 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Thomson, Il. 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 

Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 

Webb 

Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 


Sells 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Slemp 
Sloan 
Steenerson 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Towner 
Treadway 
are 
Volstead 
Wallin 
Walters 
Willis 
Winslow 
Witherspoon 
Woods 


Parker 
Patton, Pa. 
Prouty 
Richardson 
toddenbery 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Idaho 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Thompson, Okla. 
Townsend 
Wilson, N, Y. 


Mr. Epwarps (for) with Mr. Proury (against). 


Mr. Neetey (for) with Mr. Hayes (against). 


Mr. Brown of New York (for) with Mr. Smira of Idaho 


(against). 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Crarx of Missouri, and he 
voted “ yea,” as above recorded. 


During the roll eall the following occurred: 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. 


know what we are voting on. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
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The SPEAKER. On the passage of the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Then I will not vote. 

After the completion of the roll call, 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the ayes are—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I would like to vote. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is inclined to think it is too late. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s name has 
been called, and if he can bring himself within the rule, he is 
entitled to vote. 

The SPHAKER. The rule is that if he was in the Hall and 
listening and did not hear his name when it was called, he can 
vote. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the Chair did not ask him whether he 
was in the Hal! and listening. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair considered it superfluous, be- 
cause the gentleman from Oklahoma asked what we were yot- 
ing on and declined to vote. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I submit that, if he desires to vote, he 
can state what the fact was and the Speaker can rule on 
whether he is entitled to vote or not—of course, before the 
vote has been announced. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had just started to announce the 
vote. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will state that he was 
in the Hall and listening and did not hear his name called, the 
Chair will allow him to vote. 

Mr. MANN. But the Speaker would know that that was not 
true, because the gentleman did hear his name called and rose 
to his feet. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair is not supposed to pass upon a 
question of veracity. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will 
state that he was in the Hall listening and did not hear his 
name, the Chair will rule that he can vote; and if he does not, 
he will rule that he can not vote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDO€K. Is it not possible for a man to change his 
vote after the roll call? 

The SPBAKER. That is true; but if the gentleman did not 
yote it is physically impossible for him to change his vote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understood that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma voted. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. FOWLER. 






























































No; he refused to vote. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Under the rules of the House is it proper 
for a Member to make an inquiry as to what the proceedings 
are during a roll call? 

The SPHAKER. If the rule is construed strictly, no; but 
the Chair thinks it is easier to let him ask it than it is to get 
into a wrangle. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Grass, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama «asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Alabama give to the House his best understanding 
as to when the conferees will be likely to report on the tariff 
bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, they will 
not be able to report before Monday, and I think it is more 
probable that it will be the middle of the week, at least. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask one further question for the informa- 
tion of Members? Of course, under the rule, when a conference 
report is presented it would have to lie over one day and be 
printed in the Recorp. Is it the expectation of the gentleman 
that when the conference report is made it will follow that 
rule, or will there be a special rule? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I think it would be proper for the con- 
ference report to lie over one day and let everybody have a 
chance to read it. 

Mr. MANN. Then it is certain that the conference report 
will not be acted upon before Tuesday or Wednesday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
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mous consent to address the House for two minutes. 
objection? 


lican, of Ohio, that the Glass currency 
to the House, automatically repealed the parity provisions of the gold- 
standard law of 1900 and subtly provided for practically the free coin- 
age of silver, Chairman GLAss and the other members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee last night agreed to an amendment insuring 
the maintenance of the gold standard in the monetary system. 
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gentleman from Alabama that when the House adjourns it ad- 
journ until Monday next? 


There was no objection. 
PERSONAL STATEMENT. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for two minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
Is there , 


There was no objection. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the Washington 


Post this morning a statement concerning the proceedings of the 
House on yesterday, in which occurs this language: 


Admitting that the contention of eee. 8. * FEss, —- 
, in e form was reporte 


Mr. Speaker, as a practical newspaper man of 40 years’ ex- 


perience, I know very well that misrepresentation of that sort 
carries its own penalties and punishment, but I think I ought to 
say to the House that I could scarcely conceive that any news- 
paper, with any respect for the truth or regard for its own repu- 
tation, would be guilty of mendacity of that description. 
plause on the Democratic side.] The Recorp of yesterday teems 
with protestations from myself and from other Members on this 
side of the House against the charge that there was one single, 


[Ap- 


solitary word, sentence, or suggestion in this bill that under- 
took, directly or indirectly, to repeal the act of March 14, 1900. 


The truth of the matter is that when gentlemen on the other 
side, unable to assail successfully the fundamental soundness of 


the bill, undertook by political stratagem to raise an utterly 


false cry over an alleged assault by this side on the gold stand- 


ard, and when it plainly appeared they would attempt to excuse 
their opposition to this currency legislation on the pretense that 
we had assailed the standard of value, the committee deliber- 
ately decided to cut away this excuse by calling their bluff; and 
the committee itself therefore proposed an amendment to the 
bill, which amendment was adopted by the House to-day. That 
is all I care to say. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to~ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass] is perfectly at liberty, of course, to deny a statement in 
a newspaper, although I think it is usually useless. The other 
day one of the newspapers published that I had recommended 
the Republicans to vote for this bill, and that they were gen- 
erally going to do so. I did not take the trouble to deny that 
statement. My sympathy is very largely with the boys who 
have to write the stuff in the newspapers, and sometimes I 
wonder how they fill up the columns, even with vivid imagina- 
tions. 

But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] now under- 
takes to say at this late hour what is absolutely incorrect, that 
the opposition to the bill on this side of the House was based 
upon the question of the gold standard being involved in the 
bill. The opposition to the bill on this side of the House was 
based upon many provisions in the bill radically and funda- 
mentally wrong and was not based on any misconception of 
what the bill carried. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


BOLL WEEVIL AND HOG CHOLERA, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up privileged resolution 254, 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to communicate to the 
House of Representatives the cost and result of the investiga- 
tion of the boll weevil and hog cholera plague, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 254. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
communicate to the House of Representatives at the earliest practicable 
day, not later than the first Monday in December, 1913, a full report 
of the methods used and the results thus far secured in the study and 
investigation of the boll weevil and hog cholera plague, and also the 
amount of money thus far expended in the study and investigation of 
each. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk also read 
the report of the committee as an explanation of the sesolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report of the com- 
mittee. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred House resolu- 
tion 240 and House resolution 245, to wit: 

H. Res. 240— 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to communi- 
eate to the House of Representatives at the earliest practicable day, not 
later than the first Monday in December, 1913, the result thus far 
secured in the study and investigation of the boll weevil and the 
amount of money thus far expended in such study and investigation. 

And H. Res, 245— 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to communi- 
cate to the House of Representatives at the earliest practicable day, 
not later than the first Monday in December, 1913, the result thus far 
secured in the study and investigation of hog cholera and the amount 
of money thus far expended in such study and investigation.” 
respectfully report the following as a substitute for the same and rec- 
ommend its adoption: 

“* Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
communicate to the House of Representatives at the earliest practicable 
day, not later than the first Monday in December, 1913, a full report 
of the methods used and the results thus far secured in the study and 
investigation of the boll weevil and hog cholera and also the amount of 
money thus far expended in the study and investigation of each.” 

The passage of the resolution is recommended for the reason that in 
recent months great interest has manifested itself in the country both 
with respect to the boll weevil and the hog cholera. It is thought ad- 
visable that the methods used by the Department of Agriculture in its 
study of the boll weevil and hog cholera and the results so far accom- 
plished by these methods and the amount of money thus far expended 
in the prosecution of these studies and investigations should be made 
available to the Congress before consideration of the regular appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agriculture begins. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


SANTA BARBARA TIE & POLE CO. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there are on the Calendar of 
the House—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HumpuHrey] has a privileged matter to bring before the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington will pre- 
sent it if it is privileged. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
House resolution 249. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 249. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he hereby is, 
requested and directed to give to the House full detailed information 
in regard to any contracts made or proposed to be entered into between 
the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the Territozy and existing under the laws of the State of New 
Mexico, having an office and place of business in Albuquerque, county 
of Bernalillo, State of New Mexico, party of the first part, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, representing the United States of America, 
party of the second part, whereby said party of the first part agrees, 
in consideration of permission to cut and remove, in accordance with 
certain conditions and requirements of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
certain saw timber from Government land within the Pecos National 
Forest, to convey to the United States in fee simple all right, title, 
and interest in sections 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 


7, 29, 31, 33, and 35, township 11 north, range 12 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian, coataining about 11,520 acres, together with a copy 
of said proposed contract and all correspondence relating thereto. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, is this a resolution reported 
from a committee or a motion to discharge a committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was trying to get recog- 
nition to move to discharge the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
discharge the Committee on Agriculture from the further con- 
sideration of the resolution and to pass it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield for a 
moment, I desire to say that the Committee on Agriculture, as 
far as I know, has absolutely no objection to the passage of 
this resolution, although the Committee on Agriculture has not 
had the resolution called to its attention by the gentleman from 
Washington. If he had done so, I am sure the committee would 
lave recommended the passage of the resolution, but the com- 
mittee has no objection to its passage at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the gentle- 
man if the resolution has assumed the degree of a privileged 
resolution, having been introduced for seven days? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; it has. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to ask permission to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put that request after he 
puts the question. The question is on discharging the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and passing this resolution. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I call up 








The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REcorp. 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
I should make a brief statement as to why I introduced this 
resolution. On August 22, 1912, an act was passed that per- 
mitted the exchange that is proposed to be made in the con- 
tract referred to in the resolution. As to just what it is pro- 
posed to do a letter that I have received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture under date of September 10, 1913, clearly sets forth. 
That letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 10, 


asks 


Is 


1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. HumMpnHeey, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of September 6 is received. The exchange to 
which you refer was authorized by the act of Congress of March 22, 
1912, a copy of which is inclosed. The exchange involves 11,520.44 
acres of patented land lying in odd sections in the northern portion of 
the Zuni National Forest. This land was part of the original grant to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, but has subsequently been 
acquired by the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co., of which Mr. A. B. 
McGaffey is president. ‘ 

An estimate of the timber on this area, made by an expert lumber- 
man in the employ of the Forest Service and checked by a representa- 
tive of the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co., indicates that it contains 
46,204,000 board feet of yellow pine, Douglas fir, and limber-pine saw 
timber, together with 6,715 cords of pinon and cedar, The timber was 
appraised by representatives of the Forest Service as having a market 
value of $2.50 per thousand board feet for saw timber and 25 cents per 
cord for cordwood. ‘The land was appraised at 624 cents per acre, this 
being its value for grazing purposes only at a 4 per cent capitalization 
on the annual rental. The total value of the private property involved, 
land and timber, is thus $124,389.02. 

In exchange the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. is to receive an equal 
value in stumpage on the northern portion of the Pecos National lor- 
est, N. Mex., appraised at the same rate as the saw timber on the 
private lands deeded to the Government, or $2.50 per thousand board 
feet. The company will thus obtain 49,755,000 board feet of standing 
timber from the Pecos National Forest, to be cut under regulations pre- 
scribed by this department for the renewal and protection of the forest, 
which are identical in all respects with those customarily required in 
timber sales. 

In accordance with the authority conferred by the act cited, a con- 
tract was prepared between the Department of Agriculture and the 
Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. providing for the exchange, and ap- 
proved by the acting secretary of this department on April 26, 1913. 
A copy of this agreement is inclosed. You will note that it does not be- 
come effective until the date when the Attorney General approves the 
title and the deeds vesting title in the United States to the lands 
offered in exchange by the company. The deeds and abstract of title 
have been submitted to the Attorney General for this purpose, and the 
final consummation of the exchange awaits his action thereon. 

This exchange bears no relation to the former transactions of the 
Santa Fe Railroad under the lieu selection act. I do not know to 
what extent the Santa Fe Railroad is interested in the exchange, al- 
though the dealings of the United States in the matter are wholly 
with the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. The extent of such interest, 
if any, seems to me wholly immaterial. The exchange is not made 
for the benefit of any individual or corporation, but for the mutual 
business advantage of the United States in the administration of the 
national forests of New Mexico and the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. 
in conducting its lumber operations. By this exchange the Government 
obtains a solid block of timber in the northern portion of the Zuni 
National Forest where formerly it owned only alternate sections. This 
consolidation will greatly facilitate the administration of the lands in 
question and particularly the disposal of their timber. As long as the 
ownership was divided by checkerboard holdings it was difficult to 
secure the development and exploitation of this tract. As soon as the 
exchange is consummated, however, and title to the odd sections passes 
to the United States, it is probable that a timber sale at favorable terms 
to the Government, at a stumpage price of not less than $2.50 per 
thousand feet, can be made, 

The Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. is benefited to probably an equal 
degree by obtaining the value of its holdings in the form of a solid 
block of stumpage on the northern end of the Pecos National Forest 
in the vicinity of its former timber operations. 

You will readily understand, therefore, that this exchange is rad- 
ically different from those formerly made under the lieu selection act. 
Under the old exchanges equal acreage only was considered and value- 


less lands were often deeded to the United States in return for ex- 
ceedingly valuable lands outside of the national forests. In the pres- 
ent instance the exchange is on a strict basis of value for value. 


Neither party is benefited by obtaining property of greater value than 
that whieh it relinquishes. The mutual advantage is simply one of 
consolidation of holdings. The timber deeded to the United States by 
the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. is equal if not superior to that ob- 
tained by this company in commercial quality afd will be of equal 
accessibility when combined with the adjacent sections operated under 
Government ownership. 

The entire matter was viewed by this department from the outset 
as simply a question of sound business sense in the administration of 
national forest lands. Under such conditions, where use of national 
forest resources will be facilitated and costs of administration reduced, 
consolidations of lands with private holdings, when specifically approved 
by Congress, are favored. 

Very truly, yours, 





D. F. Houston, Secretary. 
Two letters have been handed to me bearing upon this sub- 


ject. “They were not written to me and I am not acquainted 
with the writers. For me to make public the authors of these 


letters, if I knew, would probably be to cause them some in- 
jury, as it is evident that they are in some way connected with 
the Government service. 
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I read from the first letter, as follows: 


I am reliably informed by another party that the timberland which 
McGaffey is unloading on the Government is situated in a remote, 
mountainous portion of the Zuni Forest. The cost of construction of a 
railway necessary for the removal of the timber will absolutely prohibit 
its removal at any reasonable price. 

You will note that while McGaffey parts with 11,520 acres, the Gov- 
ernment exchanges to him 66 cent of the timber standing upon 
70,120 acres. In other words, it required 71,120 acres cutting 66 per 
cent on the Pecas to afford the value grown on 11,520 acres on Zuni, 
plus the land at 624 cents per acre. If there is 46,204,000 feet of the 
Zuni 11,000-acre tract, why does the company want to exchange it to 
cut over more than six times as much land to cut the same amount of 
timber? 

The presence of cordwood in such large quantities on the Zuni land 
is in itself indictment of character of timber, since, as you undoubt- 
edly know, in the Southwest timber having any merchantable value 
comprises a pure stand of its own species. The presence of limber pine 
is also indicative of inferior stand, since this species is only found in 
high, rough, inaccessible, poorly timbered localities. It is of little or 
no value as a commercial tree and is almost as worthless as the cord- 
wood referred to. 

McGaffey receives in exchange for this inaccessible timber an equal 
amount of the Pecas Forest located upon one of the best drivable 
streams in that country. As you are undoubtedly aware, and all lum- 
bermen know, water transportation is much cheaper than railway haul 
of even a much shorter distance. I have frequently seen streams driven 
for 100 miles or more that had a railroad parallelingit. It obtains, there- 
fore, that the Forest Service has recommended that the Government part 
with this valuable and accessible timber, located on a drivable stream, 
and gives it the same stumpage value in exchange for the inaccessible 
timber $2.50 per thousand, on the Zuni. 

The presumption of allowing the vendor an “advance cutting” of 
3,000,000 feet prior to the approval of the exchange as provided by a 
special act under which this fraud is made possible, to be approved by 
the Attorney General, is in itself a very serious offense. 

You will note that the contracts submitted for the signature of the 
Secretary of Agriculture carefully refrains from making any reference 
to the “advance cutting” which has been allowed. 

When this contract is rejected, as it now undoubtedly will be upon 
investigation, it will be found that the contracting company has cut all 
the young timber suitable for hewn crossties for the Santa Fe Railroad 
and mature timber which will soon rot is left standing. 

It is simply ridiculous that this branch of the Forest Service spends 
annually $5,000,000 to collect a little more than $2,000,000. You will 
note by examination of the records that the receipt will be less than 
$1,000,000 if they depend wholly upon timber sales, which they prop- 
erly should, since grazing on the public domain is no part of the forest 
management. 

The records will show that on one forest, the Deer Lodge, they have 
spent $9 per thousand board measure for simply designating trees and 
sealing them which were given away under “free-use permits,” and 
their timber sales frequently amount to $5, $6, and $7 per thousand on 
national forests for marking and scaling timber—a sum sufficient under 
ordinary Management to cut, log, saw, and put on sticks lumber ready 
for sale. 


From the second letter I desire to read the following extracis: 


I am inclosing a contract which partially explains itself. This con- 
tract is not yet in effect. They are waiting on the Attorney General to 
approve title. Most everyone that knows anything about this suspects 
crooked work. Mr. A. B. McGaffey is the president and, in fact, the 
head of the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. He is the man who put 
the deal through, and the lumber jacks all say McGaffey got the best 
of it or he would not have traded. Some of them say he has been 
working on the trade since about three years ago. Some also say the 
timberland he is trading in has been cut over. They also laugh at the 
idea of putting a value on pinon and juniper. Furthermore, McGaffey 
has just started up a 60,000 mill in the Zuni Forest, cutting odd- 
section railroad and even-section Government, and it seems funny to 
everyone that he would trade 46,000,000 feet of good timber off these 
and cut Government timber under “ Government regulations ” here, 

The district office is accused by the local forest assistant and super- 
visor of trying to favor this company all they can. Bob Mooke is 
doing the Government scaling for this same McGaffey in the Zuni 
Mountains, where the 60,000 mill is located. One of the lumber jacks 
told me in a general conversation that the company gave Mooke his 
board free. It is generally known that McGaffey has a great stand-in 
with the district office. 

: All * the timber cut up to date is small stuff that has gone into 
1ewn ties. 

McGaffey and the Santa Barbara Co. are representing the Santa Fe 
Railroad, and their only object is ties. 

If the deal failed to materialize and the company ceased cutting, it 
leaves the forest in very bad scientific shape, for all of the young stuff 
has been put into ties and it would leave all of the mature and over- 
mature stuff on the ground. Furthermore, their hewn ties are costing 
them only about half what it will cost to produce sawn ties, it is easy 
to be seen when they are contracting the actual making at a little 
less than 10 cents each, or $3 per thousand feet, while logging and 
skidding for sawn ties is costing this same company $6 per thousand 
just over the line on private holding of the company. This is also by 
contract. 

This Government timber they are cutting is located from 4 to 3 
miles from driveable stream, which is and had been driven by this same 
company at least three seasons before this deal was agreed to. There- 
fore you will see it is equal to being located right on the railroad. All 
timber cut in this vicinity is driven down this and other streams into 
the Rio Grande, thence to Albuquerque. 

If the timberland in the Zunis has the timber of equal stumpage 
value as the contract claims, I can not help but believe it is inaccessible 
or very defective from rot, ete. 

I heard on good authority that “ Mook” took annual leave off and 
estimated timber for McGaffey at a big salary last fall, and I suspect 
he did the estimating on this tract they are obtaining from McGaffey; 
in fact, I think it is held by the railroad company and McGaffey is 
trading for them. 


I have absolute confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture 
and believe that he wants to do exactly what is right in this 
matter, and this resolution is not intended in the least degree 
to in any way reflect upon his action. There are some things 
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in relation to this contract, however, that call for explanation. 
First, why is it that the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. is willing 
to exchange some 46,000,000 feet of timber growing on 11,000 
acres for a like amount of the same character growing on 
71,000 acres? It may be that there is a good explanation for 
this, but certainly it is not usual to trade timber standing on a 
comparatively small area for a like amount of the same quality 
scattered over six times the amount of territory. 

Another thing, if it be true, that needs explanation is that 
the timber exchanged by the Government is on a “drivable” 
stream, while that that the Government is receiving is com- 
paratively inaccessible. 

Another thing that needs explanation is the immense amount 
of cordwood to be found upon the land that the Government is 
to receive. It looks to me like this fact alone shows that the 
timber the Government is receiving is not of much value. I 
seriously doubt if cordwood of pifion and cedar is worth 25 
cents a cord. I also doubt if lumber that can be secured from 
limber pine is worth $2.50 per thousand. 

All these questions certainly need investigation and ex- 
planation. I have read with some care the law under which 
this transfer is left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I am unable to find therein anything that would 
justify the cutting of timber before the contract is finally 
executed. If it is true, as stated in both letters that I have 
received, that cutting has already been done in prospect of 
making this contract, then this is something that needs to be 
fully explained. This I consider a serious charge and one about 
which there ought not to be any trouble in knowing the truth. 

I know it may be urged that this exchange has been approved 
by the Forest Service. But looking at the history of the Forest 
Service for the last 10 or 15 years the fact that it approves an 
exchange of this character does not raise “ny presumption that 
it is not greatly to the disadvantage of the Government. It 
may be recalled that it was in this section of the country, in the 
San Francisco Mountain Reserve, where the Santa Fe Rail- 
road exchanged 935,000 acres of treeless land, consisting of 
sagebrush deserts, for an equal number of acres of land, the very 
best that could be found in the entire public domain. This 
transaction had the approval of the Forest Service. 

It may also be well to recall the fact that in the Grand 
Canyon Forest Reserve that the Santa Fe Railroad was per- 
mitted to exchange 375,000 acres of practically treeless land of 
little value for 375,000 acres of fine timber land, some of it the 
best in the United States. This transaction was also approved 
by the Forest Service. 

It might be well also to recall the fact that a private com- 
pany near Santa Barbara, Cal., was permitted to exchange 
48,000 acres of land, worth 40 cents an acre, for very much more 
valuable land outside, in order that this treeless.land might be 
included in a forest reserve. This transaction was also ap- 
proved by the Forest Service. 

I cite these few illustrations to show that the Forest Service 
in the past has had peculiar ideas, to say the least, about 
protecting the interests of the Government. I trust that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will not rely upon their recommenda- 
tion in this transaction. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker—— 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


























































































































Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged mat- 
ter to the House. It is a matter of high privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 








































House resolution 256. 


Whereas the act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States, approved March 4, 1909, provides in section 118 that 
no Senator or Representative * * ¥*  gshall directly or indirectly 
solicit or receive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or 
receiving any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any po- 
litical purpose whatever * * * from any person receiving any 
salary or compensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of 
the United States; and 

Whereas it is provided in section 119 of said act that no person shail 
in any room or building occupied in the discharge of official duties 
by any officer or employee of the United States mentioned in the 
preceding section * * * solicit, in any manner whatever, or 
receive any contribution of money or other thing of value for any 
political purpose whatever ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the Democratic national congressional com- 
mittee, composed in chief part of Members of this House, has directed 
to be sent, and it is alleged there has been sent, to the Democratic 
Members of this House, a letter stating that an assessment has been 
levied upon the Democratic Members of this House soliciting con- 
tributions from such Members for political purposes, and it is al- 
leged that said letter has been signed by a Member of this House 
and delivered to other Members of this House in the Capitol Building 
and in the House Office Building, which letter is alleged to read as 
follows. 
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“ SepTemMBer 15, 1913. 
“ At a meeting of the Democratic national congressional committee, 
_— by Senator 
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Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Jones 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kindel 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lazaro 

Lee, Pa, 
Lever Post 

Lieb Pou 

Lloyd Quin 
Lobeck Ragsdale 
Lonergan Rainey 
McAndrews Raker 
McGillicuddy Rauch 
Maguire, Nebr. Rayburn 
Maher Reed 
Mitchell Reilly, Conn. 
Montague Riordan 
Morrison Rothermel 
Moss, Ind. Rouse 
Murray, Okla. Rubey 


O’Brien 
Oglesby 
O'Leary 
Padgett 
Page 
Palmer 
Pepper 
Peters 
Phelan 


Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Seully 
Seldomridge 
Sharp 

Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 

Small 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stringer 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 


NAYS—91. 


August 28, 1913, the following resolution 
THOMAS, of Colorado, was unanimously adopte 

“* Resolved, That an assessment of $100 be made on each Demo- 
cratic Member of the House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate, to be paid to the chairman of the congressional committee as 
follows: $25 at once; $25 on or before January 1, 1914; balance on 
or before July 1, 1914. 

“The committee is in debt to the extent of nearly $4,000 and has 
no money in the treasury. ‘The object of the foregoing resolution is 
to secure funds with which to pay the debts of the committee and 
begin the work of the approaching campaign. 

“Checks should be made payable to Hon. Wi~itam G. SHarp, 
treasurer, and handed to —, member of the committee 
from your State, who will make return thereof to the treasurer. The 
entire amount may be paid at once or in installments provided by the 
resolution. 

“Trusting that you will favor the committee with an early pay- 
ment, I beg to remain, 

“Very sincerely, yours, 
“ Frank E. Doremus, Chairman.” 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the resolution to 


the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, and on that I demand the previous 


question. 


Mr. MANN. The Clerk has not finished the reading. 
paragraph is very important, and I want the gentleman to hear it. 


The SPEAKER. The Olerk will proceed with and finish the 


reading of the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


And whereas section 122 of said act provides that whoever shall 
violate any provision of section 118 or section 119 shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than three years, or both: 


Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That a committee of seven Members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to investigate and report to this House whether 
any Members of this House have been guilty of violating any of the 
provisions of the Criminal Code by soliciting or receiving or by being 
in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, 
subscription, or contribution for any political purpose whatever from 
any person receiving any salary or compensation from moneys derived 
from the Treasury of the United States, and particularly from Members 


The next 


Anderson 
Austin 
Avis 
Barchfeld 
Barton 
Bell, Cal. 
Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Butler 
Cary 
Cooper 
Copley 
Cramton 
Curry 
Davis 
Dillon 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Esch 
Falconer 
Farr 


Fess 

Fordney 

Frear 

Gillett 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Guernsey 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hinds 

Howell 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 

Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 


Kent 
Kiess, Pa. 


Knowland, J. R. 


Kreider 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Mapes 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morin 

Moss, W. Va. 
Mott 
Murdock 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
Plumley 
Rogers 


Rupley 

Scott 

Shreve 
Sinnott 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal, 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Temple 
Thomson, Ill, 
Towner 
Treadway 
Walters 

Willis 
Winslow 
Woodruff 
Young, N. Dak. 


of this Heuse, to the end that it may be ascertained whether the Mem- 
bers of this House, constituting in part the lawmaking branch of the 
Government, are above the law. 

Mr. GRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the resolution to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Mann 
NOT VOTING—129. 


Representatives in Congress, and on that motion I demand the 


previous question. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CrtsP] 
moves that the resolution offered by the gentleman from Illi- 


nois—— 


Mr. MANN. 


It should go to the Committee on Rules if it 


goes to any committee. 


The SPEAKER (continuing). 


Be referred to the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 


Congress, and on that he demands the previous question. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


ayes had it. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division—I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted. 
Evidently a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are 


yeas and nays. 


ordered, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
previous question. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 207, nays 91, 


{After counting.] 


The vote is on the 


answered “ present” 1, not voting 129, as follows: 
YEAS—207. 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baltz 
Barkley 
«Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Beall, Tex, 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borchers 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Buchanan, Ill. 


Buchanan, Tex. 


Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burnett 


Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Candler, Miss, 
Caraway 
Carr 

Church 
Clancy 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, lowa 


Crisp 
Crosser 
Cullop 
Dale 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dershem 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Dooling 


Doolittle 
Driscoll 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Elder 
Faison 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
Fields 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gallagher 
Gard 
Garner 


Garrett, Tenn, 


Garrett, Tex. 
George 
Gittins 

Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 


Goeke 


Goldfogle 


Goodwin, Ark. 


Gordoa 


Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill. 
Gray 
Griffin 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Hart 

Hay 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Helm 
Helvering 
Henry 
Hensley 
Hill 
Hobson 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hoxworth 


Humphreys, Miss. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 


Adair 
Ainey 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Bremner 
Brown, N. Y. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Calder 
Callaway 
Campbell 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carlin 
Carter 
Casey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
Covington 
Curley 
Danforth 
Donohoe 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Edwards 


Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
French 
Gardner 
Gerry 
Gilmore 

Good 

Gregg 

Griest 
Hamlin 
Harrison 
Hayes 
Helgesen 
Hinebaugh 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hulings 

Igoe 

Johnson, 8. C, 
Keating 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Lafferty 
Langham 
Langley 

Lee, Ga. 
L’Engle 
Lesher 


Levy 

Lewis, Md. 
Lewis, Pa. 
Linthicum 
Logue 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McDermott 
McGuire, Okla. 
McKellar 
MacDonald 
Mahan 
Manahan 
Martin 
Merritt 
Metz 

Miller 

Moon 
Morgan, La. 
Murray, Mass. 
Neeley 
Nelson 
O’Hair 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Patton, Pa. 
Payne 
Peterson 
Platt 

Porter 
Powers 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairg: 
For the session: 

Mr. Metz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD with Mr. MANN. 
Until further notice: 

Mr, ADAIR with Mr. Woops. 
Mr. DovuGcHtTon with Mr. VoLSTEAD, 
Mr. CARLIN with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. CLINE with Mr. SmirH of Minnesota. 
Mr. BREMNER with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Taytorg of Arkansas with Mr. SELts. 
Mr. Sisson with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Roserts of Nevada, 
Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. Porter. 
Mr.’ LINtHIOoUM with Mr. Pratt. 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Paynr. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. KeEetrNner with Mr. MAPEs. 


Mr. CriarK of Florida with Mr. MANAHAN. 


Prouty 

Reilly, Wis. 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Rucker 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stout 
Sumners 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Thompson, Okla, 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Vare 

Volstead 
Wallin 
Whaley 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, N. ¥, 
Woods 
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Mr. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. McCLetLan with Mr. LAFFERTY. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Kinxaip of Nebraska. 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. HELGESEN, 

Mr. NEELEY with Mr. HAYEs. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. SmituH of Idaho. 
Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Provuty. 

Mr. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. Griest. 
Mr. Harrison with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. Greece with Mr. FRENCH, 

Mr. Covineton with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Boower with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burke of Wisconsin with Mr. ANTHONY. 


The result 6f the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion to 
refer. 

Mr. MANN. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] Sixty-two gentlemen have arisen in the 
aflirmative—a sufficient number. The Clerk will call the roll. 
Those in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], to refer the resolution to the Committee on the 
Election of President. Vice President, and so forth, will, when 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will 
answer “nay.” 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] | 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 208, nays 96, 


answered “present” 1, not voting 123, as follows: 
YEAS—208. 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Beakes 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Borchers 
Borland 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Brumbaugh 
Suchanan, II. 





Buchanan, Tex. 


Bulkley 
Burgess 
surke, Wis. 
Burnett 
syrnes, S. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carew 

Carr 

Church 
Clancy 

Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Clayton 

Cline 

Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, lowa 
Conry 

Cox 

Crisp 

Crosser 

Cullop 
Davenport 
Decker 
Deitrick 


Anderson 
Austin 


Avis 
sarchfeld 
Barton 
Bell, Cal. 
Britten 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Cary 
Cooper 
Copley 
Cramton 


Dent 
Dershem 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Driscoll 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Elder 
Estopinal 
Faison 


. Fergusson 


Ferris 
Fields 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark, 
Foster 
Fowler 
Gallagher 
Gard 

Ge 


ner 





Garrett, Tenn, 


Garrett, Tex. 
George 
Gittins 
Glass 


Godwin, N. C. Mitchell 

Goldfogle Montague 

Goodwin, Ark, Moon 

Gorman Morrison 

Goulden Moss, Ind. 

Graham, II. Murray, Okla. 

Gray O’Brien 

Griffin Oglesby 

Gudger Oldfield 

Hammond O'Leary 

Hardwick Padgett 

Hardy Page 

Hart Palmer 

Hay Pepper 

Hayden Peters 

Heflin Phelan 

Helm Post 

Helvering Pou 

Henry Quin 

Hensley Ragsdale 

Hill Raker 
NAYS—96. 

Curry Graham, Pa, 

Davis Green, lowa 

Dillon Greene, Mass. 

Dunn Greene, Vt. 

Dyer Guernsey 

Edmonds Hamilton, Mich. 

Esch Hamilton, N. Y. 

Falconer Hawley 

Farr Helgesen 

Fess Hinds 

Fordney Hinebaugh 

Frear Howell 

French Humphrey, Wash. 

Gillett Humphreys, Miss. 

Good Johnson, Utah 


Hobson 
Houston 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hull 

Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 
Kennedy, Conn. 
Kettner 
Kindel 
Kirkpatrick 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lazaro 

Lee, Ga. 
Lee, Pa. 
Lesher 
Lever 

Lieb 
Linthicum 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
Logue 
Lonergan 
McAndrews 
McGillicuddy 
MacDonald 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 


Rayburn 
Reed 
Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stringer 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck t 
Thacher 
Thomas 


Thompson, Okla. 


Tribble 
Underhill 
Vaughan 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Webb 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 

Keister 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kreider 
Lenroot 
Lindbergh 
Lindquist 
McKenzie 
MeLaughlin 
Madden 

Mapes 
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Moore Powers Smith,Saml. W. Treadway 
Morgan, Okla. Rogers Stafford Volstead 

orin Rupley Steenerson Wallin 
Moss, W. Va Scott Stephens, Cal, Walters 
Mott Shreve Sutherland Willis 
Murdock Sinnott Switzer Winslow 
Nolan, J. I. Slemp Temple Woodruff 
Platt Sloan Thomson, Ill. Woods 
Plumley Smith, Minn. Towner Young, N. Dak. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”--1, 
Mann 
NOT VOTING—123. 

Adair Evans La Follette Perter 
Ainey Fairchild Langham Prouty 
Allen Finley Langley Rainey 
Ansberry Fitzgerald L’Engle Rauch 
Anthony Francis Levy Richardson 
Bartholdt Gardner Lewis, Md. Roberts, Mass. 
Bathrick Gerry Lewis, Pa. Roberts, Ney. 
Booher Gilmore McClellan Roddenbery 
Bowdle Goeke McCoy Rothermel 
Bremner Gordon McDermott Rucker 
Brown, N. Y. Gregg McGuire, Okla, Seldomridge 
Bruckner Griest McKellar Sells 
Bryan Hamill Mahan Sisson 
Burke, 8. Dak. Hamlin Manahan Slayden 
Calder Harrison Martin Small 
Callaway Haugen Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Campbell Hayes Metz Smith, J. M. C. 
Cantrill Holland Miller Smith, Md. 
Carlin Howard Mondell Stephens, Tex. 
Carter Hughes, W. Va. Morgan, La. Stevens, Minn. 
Casey Hulings Murray, Mass. Stout 
Chandler, N. ¥. Johnson, 8. C. Neeley Sumners 
Covington Keating Nelson Talbott, Md. 
Curley Kent Norton Townsend 
Dale Key, Ohio O’Hair Tuttle 
Danforth Kiess, Pa. O’Shaunessy Underwood 
Dixon Kinkaid, Nebr. Parker Vare 
Donohoe Kinkead, N. J. Patten, N. Y. Walker 
Doremus Kitchin Patton, Pa. Weaver 
Doughton Knowland,J.R. Payne Wilson, N. Y. 
Edwards Lafferty Peterson 


So the motion to refer the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. MANAHAN. 

Mr. Boouer with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Hargison with Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. 

Mr. Francis with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Unprrwoop, who is detained in conference 
on the tariff bill. I voted “no.” I desire to withdraw my vote 
and ask to be recorded “ present.” In this connection, if I may 
be permitted to say so, on the previous roll call I should have 
been paired, but I voted inadvertently. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask to have that roll 
eall corrected? 

Mr. MANN. If it is not too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not too late to have 
it done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Then I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
changes his vote on the last roll call, and also on this one, and 
desires to be recorded “present” on both. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listen- 
ing when his name was called? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


PRINTING OF CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 5,000 
copies of the currency bill (H. R. 7837) as it passed the House 
be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that 5,000 copies of the currency bill as it passed 
the House be printed. How does the gentleman desire it dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. GLASS. Through the folding room. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman think 5,000 copies will 
be enough? 

Mr. MANN. 
room. 

Mr. GLASS. I intended to say the document room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks wnani- 
mous consent that 5,000 copies of the currency bill as it passed 
the House be printed and sent to the document room. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to suggest to the gentleman that he increase the number. 


You had better send them to the document 
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There is quite a demand in my district for copies of this bill, 
and 5,000 copies would give each Member only a very few 
copies. I believe the number ought to be more than 5,000. 

Mr. SABATH. The demand is for the bill itself. 

Mr. LANGLHY. There is some demand for the bill itself. 

Mr. GLASS. I am glad to make the number 10,000. I ask 
unanimous consent that 10,000 copies be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
10,000 copies of the currency bill be printed and placed in the 
document room. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

UNCONTESTED BRIDGE BILLS. 

The SPEAKER. Has any other gentleman a privileged reso- 
lution or matter? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if no other brother has any- 
thing to offer, I wish to submit a small request. There are on 
the calendar, reported by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, four uncontested bridge bills. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered at this time. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of four uncontested 
bridge bills. Is there objection? 

There ‘was no objection. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


The SPHAKER. Before we begin the consideration of those 
bills the Ohair promised to recognize the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Tatcotr]. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
article from the Scientific American in relation to steel cars. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an article on the subject 
of steel cars. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, after the routine business of the House has been 
disposed of, I be permitted to address the House for 40 min- 
utes upon the postal savings-bank system as now upon the 
statute books. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. How- 
ARD] asks unanimous consent that on Monday, after the routine 
business is disposed of, he may have 40 minutes to address the 
House on the subject of postal savings banks. 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to inquire, if the conference report on the tariff 
bill should come in, would that be considered routine business? 

Mr. MANN. It could not be acted upon on Monday. 

The SPHAKER. It will have to go over for one day under 
the rule. 

Mr. HOWARD. I made the request with that in view, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday, after the disposition of the rou- 
tine business, he may have 40 minutes in which to address the 
House on the subject of postal savings banks. Of course that 
would be subject to the priority of the conference report if 
unanimous consent should be given to consider it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD. 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
article by my colleague, Mr. Curry, dealing with the situation 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RecorpD by print- 
ing an article by his colleague, Mr. Curry, on the condition of 
affairs in the Mare Island Navy Yard. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that unanimous 
consent has already been given to the gentleman from Georgia 
for the consideration of certain bridge bills. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, and I know he will have no objection to it, 
that the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice has been having hearings, and there is no authority for 
printing these hearings. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I never object to anything 
in the world, only I am just trying here to pass some bills for 
my friend. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 257. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice is authorized to have such printing and binding done as shall 
be necessary for the discharge of the work of such committee during the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is‘there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

REPORTS ON CURRENCY BILL. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed 5,000 copies of the report on the currency bill, to be 
distributed through the document room. (H. Rept. 69.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed 5,000 copies of the report on the 
currency bill. Does the Chair understand that that includes the 
views of the minority also? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Including the views of the minority—to be 
distributed through the document room. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bridge bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6635) to authorize the county of Hamilton, in the State 
of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Hamilton, in the State of 
Tennessee, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a public bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessce 
River, from Market Street, in the city of Chattanooga, Hamilton 
County, Tenn., on the south side of said river, to the north side of said 
Tennessee River, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ public.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ street,”’ insert the words 
suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ river,’”’ insert the words “at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “six,” insert: “ Provided, That the 
said bridge shall be a fixed high bridge with a clear channel way of not 
less than 500 feet, and a clear headroom of not less than 100 feet above 
low water.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the last committee amendment on page 2, at the end of line 6, 
by adding the words “or at water level or above, provided sufficient 
draws are used and maintained to permit the uninterrupted navigation 
of the river at all times, the draws to be constructed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, would it not be better not to adopt 
that amendment, and to leave out all of the committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not care. 

Mr. MANN. And do what we have always done—leave it, un- 
der the general law, to the War Department. They will deter- 
mine the type of bridge, and would undoubtedly require a bridge 
at low level with draws, unless it is preferred to build a high 
bridge without draws. Putting in these two provisions would 
be putting in two provisions that are directly contradictory to 
each other, and it would be almost sure to make confusion in 
the War Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with the 
gentleman from Illinois, because that amendment was only put 
in at the suggestion of the War Department. It is unnecessary, 
becatise they have the discretion to manage it, anyway. I am 
willing, if agreeable to the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge 
Moon, to abandon the amendments. 


“at a point 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, my whole purpose is to get rid of 
the proposed proviso, and if it does that I @ave no objection. - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the proviso is a committee amend- 
ment, and I ask for a separate vote on it. 


The SPEAKER. The Glerk will report, “the first committee 
amendment. 





The Clerk read as aes .” lg : Pg@is ¢ 
Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “‘ public.” 
The amendment was agreéd to.* * o 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report - ‘pext amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: «¢ 


Page 1, lines 6 and 7, after the word “stteet;"*insert, the words “at 
a point Suitable to the interests of navigation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the tent committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Page 1, lines 9 and 10, after the word.“ river, ” insert the words “at 
a point suitable to the- interests of navigation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the néxt cotamittee 
amendment. ’ 

The Clerk read as follows: a SO 

Page 2, line 3, after the went “ six,” inseft’>- sPimided, “That. the 


said bridge shall be a fixed high bridge, ‘with ‘a, cfearth fannel way of 
not less than 500 feet and a clear headroom & poe oss than: 100 feet 


above low water.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, do i understand that that pro- 
viso was inserted at the su&gestion of the’ ‘War Department? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; it was. . 

Mr. COOPER. For what reason? “~,, 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose becausé they. thought the fixed 
bridge would be better and more qpneaniee. But ‘the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. [Mr. Mgon] fears ‘that ‘it would not be. 
He wants it in the alternativé, and the. whole matter is within 
the control of the War Departmeht: .. eee 

‘Mr. COOPER.. Would not ‘the War Department have the 
power without this proviso? i 
Mr. MOON. Yes; they could make ‘the “bridge either way. 

Mr. COOPER. If they have such power, what reason did 
they give for asking for this amendment? ~ 

Mr. Al )AMSON. They did not give.any reason at all; they 
just suggested the amendment. They have the power to do it 
without our putting in this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. It is evident that they wished to escape pres- 
sure on them in behalf of some other and, as they think, in- 
ferior kind of 4 bridge, and thérefore they asked to have the 
law itself fix the style of bridge whith, in their setempeat,. ought 
to be built there. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Perhaps that is ‘go. 

Mr. MOON. We want the matter left as it’ is, so that satis 
the law, after the proper facts are pfesented;-the War Depart- 

ment can determine what kimd of-constritction ‘they will have. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Sometimes pressure is a good thing. 

Mr. COOPER. And -sometimes it is not. I think-that the 
. Officials of the War Department knew what they were doing 

when they requested tliat this proviso be made part of the law. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Tennessee, Judge Moon, 
thinks this is not a good place to use pressure, and it is his 
home and his river. 

Mr. COOPER. 0; it is not his river; 
of the United States. 

Mr. MOON. I assure the gentleman from Wisconsin that I do 
not own the river and do not. want to own it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the last committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my amendmert. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee withdraws 
his amendment. The question is on engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the bill was ordered to be en- 


grossed and read a third ‘time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


* °? 


oe 


it belongs to the people 


BRIDGE ACROSS BEAUFORT RIVEB, BEAUFORT COUNTY, 8. C. 


The next business on the House Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7472) authorizing the city of Beaufort, a municipality char- 
tered under the laws of the State of South Carolina, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Beaufort River, in Beaufort County, S. C. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Be it enacted, ete., That the city of Beaufort, a municipality char- 
tered under the laws of South Carolina, its agents, successors, and 


assigns, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Beaufort River, in 
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Beaufort County, State of South Carolina, in accordance with the pro- 


visions of an act entitled “An act to regulaté . eonstruction of 
ee over navigable waters,” approved March 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “the city of Beaufort, 
municipality chartered under the laws of,” and insert in Heu Thaptet 
the words “Beaufort and St. Helena Townships, Beaufort County "’; 
line 4, strike out the words “its agents” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ their”; line 6, after the word “ thereto,” insert the words “ at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read as follows: “A bill au- 
thorizing Beaufort and St. Helena Townships, Beaufort County, 
S C., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
ae thereto across Beaufort River, in Beaufort County, 


BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE RIVER, LEPANTO, ARK. 


The next business on the House Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7469) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of a bridge across the Little River, at or near Lepanto, Ark. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Poinsett, a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Arkansas, its 
successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Little River, at or near Lepanto, Ark., at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 


“An aet to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
a March 23, 1906. 


That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ‘ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BLACK RIVER, NEAR CORNING, CLAY COUNTY, ARK. 


The next business on the House Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7470) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of a bridge across Black River at or near the section line be- 
tween sections 8 and 9, in township 20 north, range 5 east, being 
a, short distance south and - of the town of Corning, Clay 
County, “Ark. ; , 

The Clerk read AS. follows: oh. Sos 

Be it enacted, etc., That Georgé A. Booser, a citizen of ‘Corning, Clay 
County, Ark., and -his ‘suceessors and assigns, be, and are hereby, 
authorized to constru¢t} majntain, and operate a bridge, and approaches 
thereto, across Black “River at or near the intersection: of sections 8 and 


9; in towsship 20-north, range 5 east; being a little south and east of 
the ‘town ‘ef. Cornifig, flay’ County, Ark., at a point suitable to the 


‘intérests, of- havigation, ‘In ‘accotdance with the provisions of the act 


entitled “An ‘act te‘regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” Approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2.-That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. COOPER. 
vate individual. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, sir. We have discussed that on the 
floor very often. I am opposed to it, but the sense of the House 
has always been to support such bills. 

Mr. MANN. It is not only giving a right to a private indi- 
vidual, but it says to a “ booser.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; that is mighty bad, but it may reform 


I understand this bill gives a right to a pri- 


him. 
Mr. MANN. We are giving to “A. Booser.” 
Mr. ADAMSON. Perhaps the War Department will keep 


sober and superintend the construction. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, who is this private individual, 
and what is the purpose for which he proposes to erect this 
bridge over a navigable stream? 

Mr. ADAMSON. My understanding is that it is simply—but 
here is the author of the bill, who will answer the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, he is a manufacturer of 
wooden wares, who built a private tramway out to get a large 
body of timber. 

Mr. COOPER. He has built what? 

Mr. CARAWAY. A tramway to bring in timber for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing from a body of timber that he owns to 
a sawmill that he has in Corning. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is not much harm about that. 

Mr. COOPER. No; but on general principles there is nothing 
to commend this practice of indiscriminately passing private 
bills for bridges over navigable streams without any opportunity 
for real discussion or investigation on the floor. Very valuable 
privileges can be given away in this manner, especially where 
they are granted to a private individual and his assigns. 
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Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the author 
of the bill whether t}iis will interfere with navigation at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not at all; it is a stream not as wide as 
this room, and it is absolutely ‘of no use for navigation at all. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The erection of this bridge, then, will not 
interfere with navigation at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not at all. I took the matter up with the 
department, and have their approval. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, we have got ‘the entire War 
Department watching, guarding, and superintending the con- 
struction of this bridge. If we can not trust them on that, we 
had better turn them off and arrange some other kind of defense 
for the country. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to ask the gentleman, the 
chairman of the committee, whether it ever occurred to him 
that it would be a simple act of justice, judging from the way 
it has been administered throughout the West, if all these cor- 
porations that are permitted to use the navigable waters of 
the United States for expensive and important bridges that 
are very valuable to them should be required to pay something 
for the use of them? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the Constitution authorizes the 
Ways and Means Committee to tax everything and everybody 
they want to tax. I have no objection to that if the gentleman 
wants to go into it. I do not understand the spasmodic, sense- 
less, modern effort to make special gouges into all institutions, 
and especially new enterprises, discriminating against the new 
ones in favor of those old and established. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is the reason, Mr. Speaker, 
I call the gentleman’s attention to it. There is a spirit shown 
in this House all the time to gouge the West.-- Whenever we 
want to develop our country, whenevér we waxt to allow a 
homesteader to get a home, whenever we want to permit him 
to dig:a ditch or to use the, waters of our own nonnavigable 
streams for any purpose, to irrigate his land, there seems to be 
about three-fourths of the membership of this House who want 
to tax us for it or gouge the State or the settler and make him 
pay a royalty into the Treasury.of the United States for-trying 
not only a new, enterprise, but when it is for the benefit and 
for the upbuilding ‘of this entire country. It seems to ‘me that 
if beef and pork should go up to $1 a pound and flour to $25 a 
sack, it would only be.a just retribtition on the conservationists 
of this country who are so. persistently retarding the settlement 
and development of the West and driving our people to Canada 
for homes and ‘treating everybody who ,wants to get a hom? 
under our flag as if he were a criminal. [Applause.J The treu- 
ble iS that the high cost of living, which is in large part scaused 
by the policy of withdrawing and: withholding public lands fromm 


settlement and cultivation, does net fall heavily upon the. 


wealthy theorists -who cause this condition. 


Now, I object to anybody gouging any State or any legitimate 
industry, but it is an illogical and unjust discrimination for 
Congress to grant without a cent of charge these rights, which 
are worth millions of dollars, to large corporations, and when- 
ever we of the West try to develop any portion of our couniry 
we are met here with a howl ubout conservation and are charged 
with trying to loot the public domain; and you insist that 
Uncle Sam is granting something valuable that ought to be paid 
for. It does seem to me that we ought to improve and develop 
our country without penalizing any part of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado if the Congress of the United States, with practical una- 
nimity, did not vote the irrigation law onto the statute books, 


and thus add millions upon millions of dollars to the wealth’ 


of the West? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and Uncle Sam does not pay 
a dollar of that money. 

Mr. COOPER. And does the gentleman think that anybody 
was very seriously gouged by that beneficial legislation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, every dollar 
of that money was and is being collected from the settlers of the 
West, and it is all paid back into the Treasury of the United 
States. You spend millions of dollars upon your rivers and 
harbors, and you use those rivers and harbors absolutely free, 
and we of the West help pay all that money, and none of it 
ever comes back into the Federal Treasury, and we get no use 
or direct benefit of it. 

Mr. COOPER. On the contrary, it is the theory of river and 
harbor appropriations that by improving transportation facili- 
ties we reduce the cost of transportation, and thereby the cost 
of the things that are carried, and thus directly benefit all the 
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people of the country, inclyding the gentleman from Colorado 
and his constituency wkeom he says hAve been gouged. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is a very remote theory, but 
theoretically the whole country is oe by the developing of 
the West, and yet we foot the bills ourselves, and we do not 
come to Congress to* get fhe money te do it with. We pay back 
every dollar of the ree tign fund, 

Mr. ADAMSON. ir. akér, this is a very interesting collo- 
quy which is goigg on willg | ami on the floor. I like it very 
much. I have a great deal of sympathy with all that the gen- 
fleman from Colorado hids said, and if he wants any bridges, 
or dams, or lighthou; Ss Op Pikes Peak, or anywhere else in the 
altitudinous lad of Coloyado, and will show that it will not 
interfere with navigation and Will promote commerce, our com- 
mittee will never discriminate against him on the face of the 
earth. . But while this interesting»colloquy is going on this 
sawmill is stopped, the logs are not being hauled across the 
stream, and the citizens who-want to populate the alluvial bot- 
toms of Arkansas ‘are not able tq build their houses. And I 
want to vote on this bill. 

The SREAK®R.. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was grdered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read thé third” time and passed. 

On motion 1? AnaMsqn?a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the ea were passed was laid on the table. 

¥z *absoyRNMEN T. 

Mr. MANN. W Hose ‘business is it to move to adjourn? 

Mr, FOSTER... Mr. * Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was” atreedsto; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. 1.) ‘the: House-adjourned, pursuant to the order 


previously made, ungil. Monday, September 22, 1913, at 12 
o'clock noon, rity is = . 9 


* 


.* 


REPORTS OF COMMITTRES” ON PUBLIC BILLS AND. 
REBOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule Xirt, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R.. 7875) 
to increase the limit of cost of the public building at Augusta, 
Ga., reported thé same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 77), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole.House on the state of the Union. 

—— 
“onaNGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2: of Rule XXII; ihe Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7465 


grantiag a pension to William H* Townsend, and the same was 


referred to fae Committee oy Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC: BILLS: RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 8363) providing for an 
advisory referendum by the people of the District of Columbia 
on certain questions relating to municipal self-government and 
representation in Congress; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 8364) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to provide a method for opening lands restored from 
reservation or withdrawal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 8365) to approve 
of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
treaty of Ghent; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8366) to 
create the Red River Commission and to define its duties; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (HL. R. 83 
act to regulate commerce as amended; 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 8368) to provide for the 
completion of certain homestead entries for lands within the 
abandoned Mount Whitney Military Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 255) allowing the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills a clerk at the rate of $6 per day 
for the remainder of the Sixty-third Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on, Accounts. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 256) providing for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate and report whether 


67) to amend the 
to the Committee on In- 
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any Members have been guilty of violating the-provisions of the 
Criminal Code by soliciting,contributions for political purposes, 
ete.: to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. | 


PRIVATE BILLS AND-"RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 8369) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Wyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8870) granting a pension-to William Stey- 
enson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 8371) granting an increase of 
pension to Emanuel Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8372) for the relief of 
Susan Sanders; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8373) granting a pension to 
Parnie H. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 8374) granting a pension to 
Wesley Cox Adkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8375) granting a pension to George Brant; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8376) granting a pension to Allen A. Cor- 


nelius; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Denny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8378) granting a pension to William H. 
Heller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8379) granting a pension to James Houri- 
han; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8380) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Keesee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8381) granting a pension to Paul Kroll; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8382) granting a pension to John Lambert- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 88838) granting a pension to Michael Luby; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8384) granting a pension to Robert T. 
Lucy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8885) granting a pension to James McMil- 
lan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8386) granting a pension to Burwell Chap- 
man Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8387) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Van Scoyk; to the Committee on Peusions. 

Also, a hill (H. R. 8888) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Webber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8389) granting a pension to William Weir; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8890) granting a pension to Mary A. Wie- 
gand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 8391) granting a pension to Sarah E, 
Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8392) granting a pension to Michael E. 
Bricker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8393) granting a pension to Enoch Conner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8394) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter E. Hantch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8395) granting a pension to Flora C. Har- 
rison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8396) granting a pension to John L. John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8397) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel M. McQuillan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8398) granting a pension to Harriet A. 
Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8399) granting a pension to Anna Puckett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8400) granting a pension to Mrs. James 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8401) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8402) granting a pension to Albert T. 
Staight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8403) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Stemple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8404) granting a pension to Thomas G. 
Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8405) granting a pension to Sarah E. Web- 
ster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8406) granting a pension to Peter B, 
Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8407) to reniove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph S. Stoop; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 8408): for the relief of the estate 
of John Barry, deceased; to the Committee on Claims.“ 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 8409) granting dn increase 
of pension to Angela Hunt; to the- Comimittee op Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R; 48410) granting an in-’ 
crease of pension to rape B. Peterman; to the ‘Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 8411) granting an increase 
= pension to Milton Stuchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8412) granting 
an increase of pénsion to Samuel Reed; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. BR. 8413) granting a pension to 
Mary Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 
Also, a bill (H. R.- 8414) granting an increase of pension -to 

James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8415) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac E. Chambers; to the Committee on: Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8416) granting an increase of pension to 


I lid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8877) granting a pension to Robert B. | Daniel Hewn; 0) tis Commies 6 Deane See 


Also, a pill (H. R. 8417) granting a —— to David ¢€. 
Greer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 8418) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry B. Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 8419) granting a pension to 
Edward A. Furfey; to the Committee on Pehsions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8420) for the relief of Edward Austin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 8421) for the relief of 
BE. M. Wheelock; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of*Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of sundry citizens of Payne, 
Paulding County, State of Ohio, favoring legislation to regulate 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the employment of people provided by the civil- 
service laws and rules for the collection of the income tax, etc.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7784) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Wilhelmina L. Makhorn; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 6610) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bertha Herder; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 5622) relative to remov- 
ing the charge of desertion against the record of Robert O. Hil- 
ligoss; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 2598) for special legis- 
lation to show service in the War of the Rebellion of 90 days by 
Edward P. Rice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 2558) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margaret Cassidy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 2621) for relief of C. G. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of the Santa Ana Chamber of 
Commerce, Santa Ana, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation 
to enlarge the Navy by four new battleships and necessary aux- 
iliary boats; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, Santa 
Ana, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation for the formation 
of a naval reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Petition of John P. Moss and others, of 
Marion, Ohio, favoring the passage of H. R. 4981, relative to 
labeling, marking, and tagging of all fabrics and leather goods; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TRHADWAY: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7351) 
granting a pension to Julia Halloran; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 3308) granting a 
pension to Ralph BW. Henderson; to the Commas on Pen- 
sions. 
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